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Ibis  CyolopEedia  is  designed  lobpa  Mannkl  of  Sacred  Literature  for  tbe  dm  of  Hiniatera,  Stu- 
dents, General  Headers,  and  Sunda;  SAool  librarios,  so  complete  in  Itself  that  no  other  work  will 
be  necessary  for  ordinary  pnrposes  of  reference  in  these  branches  of  knowledg«.  It  Is  Intended  to 
be  scientific  and  Kbolar^,  yet  not  repulsive  to  the  mere  English  reader  by  an  nnnecessar}*  display 
»!  technical  learning.  It  will  be  fonnd  that  the  subslance  of  all  the  valuable  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible 
and  of  theology  in  its  various  branches,  recently  issued,  is  contained  in  this  work. 

Id  the  division  of  l«bor,  DR.  M  '■CLlNTOCfC  has  taken  entire  care  of  the  department  of  Histor- 
isA,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature ;  that  of  Bihlical  Literature  has  been  wholly  super- 
intended by  DR.  STRONG.  They  are  assisted  by  a  number  of  scholars  and  theologians,  whoee 
names  will  be  given  in  the  Prefaces  to  tbe  several  volumes  of  the  Cyclopaedia.  Everj-  article  has  been 
xevlaed  by  tbe  Editors  themselves,  vbo  personally  collate  tbe  entire  matter  as  it  passes  throogh  the 
pvess. 

Some  of  the  spedal  pcdnts  of  superiority  in  this  over  other  Dictionaries  are  the  following :  which 
indicsta  (o)  The  fdikbss  of  its  vocabui^rt  ;  (b)  The  complbtenbss  of  bach  article  in  itself; 
and  (c)  The  advantage  that  its  several  departments  afford  for  BSFBBKitCB  from  one  point  to  another 
in  consulting  tbe  varioos  U^M. 

I.  In  Biblical  Literature. 

1.  The  Cyclopedia  contains  an  account  of  every  proper  name  found  in  the  common  English  trans- 
latim  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptnies,  including  ttie  Apocrypha,  and  noting  erroneous  renderings.  These  an 
all  arranged  in  their  proper  alphabetical  order,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  careftilly  marked  1^ 
tn  accent. 

2.  Each  person  or  place  is  accnraldy  distinguished  from  all  others  of  tbe  same  name;  and  in  all 
cases,  where  it  could  be  of  any  service,  every  passage  in  which  «  name  of  person  or  place  occurs  is  dis- 
Unctlvely  dted,  and  its  contents  given  with  at  least  snffldent  fulness  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify 

any  name  sought. 

3.  Every  animal,  plant,  mineral,  implement,  or  other  object  mentiaied  or  alluded  to  in  the  Bible, 
and,  indeed,  everj-  Scriptural  word  concerning  which  explanation  or  illustration  Is  required,  is  inserted 
in  the  same  manner. 

,  1  The  original  (Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  Greek)  word  is  in  every  case  subjoined  to  the  English  name, 
and  if  the  lattM"  is  the  translation  of  several  different  words  in  the  origmal,  they  are  all  given,  witii 
the  exact  equivalent  in  Englbh  letters  of  each,  its  precise  signification,  and  its  rendering  in  tbe  Sep- 
tuagint  version  (in  its  various  readings),  and  also  (when  the  ugniflcation,  or  some  other  Gut,  is  doubt- 
Atl)  in  other  ancient  translations,  the  passages  being  immediately  designated  In  which  any  variety  la 
time  or  in  tbe  Authorized  Eogliab  Version  is  found. 

6.  Twnis,  phrases,  or  quotations  from  fcovign  languages  are  otherwise  only  introdnced  when  es- 
sential to  the  explanation,  and  then  not  without  some  accompanying  explanation  of  th^  import. 
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6.  In  order  to  ^actneu  of  definition,  (a)  Respecting  erer;  Placb,  however  obscure,  thtt  is  named 
In  tbe  BiUa,  mil  the  information  afforded  liy.  the  Scriptures  ia  conciMlv  staled ;  then  whatever  light  la 
oontaioed  in  other  ancient  sources  ia  elicited  (all  changes  at  name  being  carefully  noted) ;  its  hiatoiy 
ia  traced,  U$  exact  ioctditg  identified  hj  modem  laudniartis  and  maps  (the  degree  (rf  uncertainty,  if  con- 
jectural, being  accurately  denoted) ;  any  queations  on  these  points  are  discussed  as  Uiej*  arise,  and  a 
clear  description  is  added  when  p.oa»ble.  (b)  A  similar  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to  ever\- 
Pkrsok  mentioned  (however  inci dentally)  in  the  Bible,  and  a  definite  dote  irg»i(,ned  to  him  or  her,  the 
limits  of  unceruinty  being  likewise  denoted,  (e)  An  effm  is  made,  in  lUte  manner,  to  ascertain 
what  object,  according  to  tSe  d^fiiiitiona  of  modtn  ttimet,  is  Intended  by  each  term  in  NatdbaIi  His- 
tory occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  the  best  light  df  modem  reeearcb  is  thrown  upon  tbrne  dMBcult  sub- 
jects.   The  same  course  is  pursued  respecting  matters  of  art  or  utage  referred  to  In  Scripture. 

7.  Topical  articles  are  systematically  inserted,  giving  a  general  view  of  every  branch  of  Biblical 
knowledge,  whether  the  terms  under  which  they  properly  fall  occur  in  Hie  Bible  or  not.  So,  for  in- 
stance, articluB  OR  Canon,  Biblical  Criticism,  ComoieiitarieB,  Harmmies,  Ac,  are  given,  and  their 
literature  brougbt  up  to  tlie  present  time. 

8.  All  the  noted  Biblical  Manmoiptt  and  Vertitmt  are  described  in  det«i]  under  their  proper  titles, 
in  addition  to  a  geneAl  survey  of  thet»e  subjects  under  the  beadH  "  Alannscripis,"  "  Versions,"  &c. 

9.  Thia  vroi  k  contains  a  popular  but  accurate  statement  of  ihe  elements  and  chief  pecnlluitiea  of 
each  of  the  original  languagea  of  the  Bible  (Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  and  Greek),  and  also  of  the  alphabet 
and  grammatical  and  syntactical  structure,  with  Hxls  of  Grammars,  Lexicons,  £c,  of  the  cogitate 
tongues,  viz. :  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Kthio])ic,  &c, ;  while  other  more  general  articles  of  a  pbiloli^tlcal 
character  (e.  g.  "Comparative  Pliilology,"  "  Sheniitic  l.atiguage8")  are  inserted  for  tlie  purpose  of  ex 
hibiting  the  connection  and  relations  of  the  various  langnagtv. 

10.  A  careful  Jtitroduction  to  each  Book  of  Scripture  (including,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  items,  tbe 
Apocrypha  also),  is  given,  and  a  full  list  of  comnwutaries  and  other  exegetieal  helps  is  appended. 

11.  The  apposite  ancient  or  modem  AtrrHOmTX  is  given  in  immediate  counection  with  each  state- 
ment requiring  such  support,  and  this  is  done  by  chapter  and  verse,  or  by  volume  and  page  of  the  au- 
thor, definitely  cited  by  the  title  of  his  work,  so  that  every  matter  of  fhct  may  reudtly  be  verified. 
Along  with  each  article,  a  statement  of  the  literature  (if  there  be  any)  connected  with  it  is  Bup|jlied, 
so  that  the  reader  may  pursue  the  subject  farther  if  be  desires. 

12.  Although  this  work  does  not  seek  to  uaurp  the  province  of  a  Commentary,  yet  explanations 
(tf  difficult  itxtt  ore  very  often  incorporated  into  it,  either  as  distinct  arUdes  under  their  principal  woi4, 
or  in  connection  with  some  including  topic. 

18.  Pictorial  Illustbatiomb  have  been  freely  introduced  wherever  they  could  be  made  to  snb- 
serve  the  purpose  of  real  elucidation,  but  not  for  mere  embGllisliment.  Haps  have  frequently  been 
giveu  for  the  same  object,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  reader's  coiwenience  they  liave  been  placed  dire(.-tly 
upon  the  page. 

14.  From  Jo$ephus,  the  Rtibbitis,  &c.,  such  names  have  been  inserted  and  treated  as  have  any  con- 
siderable l>earing  upon  Jewish  history  or  the  topogrtipbr  of  Palestine ;  also  such  terms  as  huTe  be- 
come associated  willi  Hebrew  or  kindred  Orients!  literature. 

II.  Theology.   Under  tbe  appropriate  heads  in  this  department  will  be  ftmnd  statements  of 

1.  Tlie  DoCTRiVRs  of  Christianity  in  general,  with  their  history ; 

2.  The  Crkeds  of  the  various  Churches,  and  the  peculiar  Tkkrtb  of  each  eccleriastical  body, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Greek,  Oriental,  or  others,  in  ancient  or  modem  times; 

3.  Hkrksibs  and  controvertiet,  so  far  as  tliey  have  affected  tbe  General  Histoiy  of  the  Church; 

4.  The  important  non-Chrittian  BeUgions. 

III.  Chorbh  History.  In  addition  to  the  Information  in  this  deportment  under  other  beads, 
there  will  be  special  articles  on 

1.  The  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church ; 

2.  The  Histor]'  of  Christianity  in  each  important  country,  under  geographical  titles  («-.  g.,  "Au^ 
tria,"  Ac); 

3.  The  various  sees,  diocet^es,  and  local  subdi^-ixions  of  each  branch  of  the  Church ; 

4.  The  CoDNCiLs  that  have  been  held  at  different  time&  in  any  city  or  place;  ^so  a  suffident 
description  of  the  place  itself,  to  sliow  its  importance  and  relation  to  tbe  question ; 

6.  The  Monastic  Orders ; 

6.  Kccleslastical  Statistics  of  evoy  Church  and  country,  embracing  numbers,  religions  asso- 
dalions  and  orders,  missionary  operations,  church-boards,  seminaries,  and  other  institutions. 

IV.  Religions  Biography,  ancient  and  modem.  This  department  is  treated  with  unusual  com- 
pleteness, detail,  and  accuracy,  giving  under  each  nome, 

1.  The  chief  facts  in  tbe  life  popes,  cardinals,  bisliops,  reformers,  saints,  martyrs,  evangelists, 
rabbles,  or  heretics ; 

2.  Brief  sketches  of  eminent  preachers  and  writers  In  every  branch  of  tbe  Church.   Of  course, 

every  name  of  minor  importance  can  not  Iw  given,  but  no  effort  has  been  spared  lo  make  this  depart- 
ment of  the  work  as  complete  as  possilile.  With  each  name  is  given  a  list  of  the  more  important  writ- 
ings of  the  individuals.    This  department  contains  only  the  names  of  deceased  persons, 

T.  Ecclesiastical ,  TVdiu  find  Vsaget,  excepting  only  such  as  are  purely  local  or  transient :  also, 
Rittg,  Ceremonies,  Rituals,  md  Modes  itf  Worship  that  are  or  have  been  prevalent  withia  tbe  pole  of 

Christianity. 
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In  fine,  all  the-  itams  of  Sacsbd  TBcmiOLoar  will  be  found  in  this  work,  classified  under  general 
titles— the  whole  tJNDER  ONE  ALPHABET,  and  in  Tolumea  of  a  conTanient  size. 

The  approprUt«  LUeratm  (not  nniveraal,  bnt  aelect  and  diacriminate,  as  &r  as  twssible)  will  be 
nbjoined  to  iJl  the  foregoing  subjects,  indicating  the  soorces  of  fuller  bifbrnution  fin-  those  who  may 
desire  it,  and  at  tbe  same  time  completing  the  history  of  each  topic.  ' 

In  ail  its  departments  the  "  Cj-clopedia"-'(hoi]gb  the  authors  have  nevw  soa^t  to  conceal  their 
own  theoli^cal  sentiments — will  be  characterized  by  freedom  from  sectarian  jealointy  and  narro wooes 
of  riew,  while  it  will  yet  be  pervaded  by  tbe  spirit  of  a  sound  Christianity. 

The  Sowces  from  which  tbe  present  Work  is  drawn  are  far  too  nnmerooB  to  be  completely 
stated  here.  The  pri&dpal  authorities  only  are  given.  In  the  Kblical  Department  the  Dictionaries 
^LSmitii  and  Kitto  particniarly  have  been  freely  ased,  with  such  revision  and  modification  as  has 
Wai  needed ;  yet  more  than  half  tbe  articles  in  this  Department  axe  wholly  original,  and  nearly 
■It  contain  Important  new  matter. 

I.  Works  more  or  less  largely  cited  in  this  Cyclopedia: 

Atse,  TVeoMtr^  of  Biblg  Knoaiedgt,  ^c.    (London,  1866 ;  small  8vo.) 

Bastott,  BSilical  Dictionary,  ^c.    (London,  1848  ;  8  vols.,  small  8vo :  also,  revised  edition,  London, 
1859;  small  Svo.) 

ButOEBB,  ^ictiamtaire  de  T%4ologie,  edited  by  Gonsset  and  Donat.    (Paris,  18M ;  6  vole.  12mo.) 

Bkowv,  En^fcltipadia  of  RaUgiouM  KitowUdge.    (Philadelphia,  1858 ;  royal  8vo.} 

BncK,  7%eof^7ioa<i)«!(W)>ai3p,  edited  by  E.  Henderson,  D.D.   (London,  1854;  870.) 

Calxet,  DicHonan/ of  tAe  Holy  B&te,  with  the  FroffmaU*  by  Taylor,  &c.    (London,  1847  ;  5  v6Ii.4to.) 

C1.ABKE,  (A..),  Concue  View  nffhe  Suocestion  ofSacrtd  lAterattire.    (London,  1880  ;  2  vols.  8vo.) 

Cgdoptedia  of  Biography,  in  tbe  Englith  Cyclopcedia.    (London,  18(H-68 ;  4  vcds.  4to.} 

Dabuko,  Cydopadui  Btbliografhica.    (London,  1854r-60 ;  3  vols,  imperial  8vo.) 

Eadib,  JSccUsiattical  Cgclupadia.    (London,  1862  ;  8ro.) 

EuKir,  TV  CAtirckmim's-  Thmlegical  Dictioaary,         edition,  London,  1846 ;  12mo.) 
Faisbaebn,  Imperial  Bibie  Dt^tmary,         (Gla^ow,  1864-66 ;  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.) 
Farrar,  Ecdauulical  Dictionary.    (London,  1863;  12mo.) 

 ,  Biblical  and  Thcologuxd  Dictionary.    (London,  1852 ;  12mo.) 

Gebbxics,  TAesaarus  Lingua  Htbraea  et  Chaldaem,         (Lipsin,  1829,  sq. ;  4to.) 

Gdodhuoh  (and  others),  Pictorial  Dictionary  ofUte  Holy  Bible,         (London,  1845 ;  2  vols,  small  folio.) 

Hambcbgbk,  Biblisch-talmudischa  WMerbuck.    (Hefti.,  Strelitz,  1866  ;  8vo.) 

Hbrzoo,  Retd-EncyliiopAdiefQr  Proteitantii<Ae  Theoloyie  uad  Kirdu.  (Stnttgardt,  1855-66 ;  n^alSvo.) 
,  Hook,  Ciurch  Dictionary.    (6th  edition,  London,  1852  ;  8vo). 

 ,  Ecderiaitieal  Biogn^.   (Londra,  1848-53;  8  vols.  13mo.) 

Jakiebon,  (^/etopa^  of  ReH^em  Biogn^pi^.   (Glasgow,  1868 ;  ISmo.) 
Jons,  Chrittian  Biography.    (London,  1889 ;  12mo.) 

Knro,  Cgdopadia  of  BMeeU  Literatwn.   (Enlarged  \ff  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander,  Edinbfligb,  1862-66 ;  8 

vols,  roy^  8vo.) 

Ebebl,  Ncn-Teitamentlichea  HandwMerbach.    (Leipzig,  1848  ;  8vo.) 
Lasdom,  Nea  Grnertd  Ecclenaitical  Dictionary,    (London;  vols  i.,  U.,  12mo.) 

 ,  Manual  qfCoiuu3t  qfAa  Holy  Calkolh  Ckarch.    (London,  1846 ;  12n»>.) 

Martiqmt,  Die^omiain  du  Aniiqwiiit  CMfStxam.   (Parts,  1865  ;  8vo.) 

UlGifB',  Dietiomtaire  de  Biographie,  ChrHimne  et  Anli-Chtitieone.    (Fdlar,  revised  1^  FtrennAa  np  to 

1850;  Paris,  1851 ;  8  vols.  Imperial  8vo.) 
HiDDLEToar,  Evangelical  Biography.    (London,  1816 ;  4  vols.  8vo.) 
Otho,  Leiicon  RaihimOhPhilologicum,         (Geneva,  1675;  12mo.) 

Rich,  CydopadiaofBiogra^.    (London,  1854;'8v0.)  ' 
RpBiiisoa,  (J.),  UmityioA,  Bibtut^  and  Eceleaaslical  Dictionary.   (London,  1816;  8vo.) 
SxiTH,  (W.),  Dictionary  of  CrAb  and  Roman  Antijuitiei,  revised  by  Dr.  Anthon.   (New  Tork,  1843; 
royal  8vo.) 

 ,  Dictionary  of  Gr<ek  and  Roman  Mythdiogg  and  Biography.    (London,  18^;  8  vols.  rt^wlSvo.) 

 ,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman  Geograp^.    (London,  1854,  eq. ;  2  vols,  royal  8to.) 

 ,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ^c.    (London,  1860-64  ;  8  vols,  royal  8vo.) 

Watsox,  BSilical  and  Thtdogical  Dictionary.    (New  Tork,  1858 ;  8vo.) 

WntTSS,  Diaionarg  of  ^  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture  (reprinted  In  the  "AtfiptoMNCtotluCbm- 

preAouwe  Comtnentary.    Brattleboro',  1835,  gq. ;  super-royal  8vo.) 
Wbiebb  and  Wkltk,  Kircken-Leacon,  oder  Encyclopadie  dor  KMkoUmAan  TkenHio^  and  £bwr  BUf- 

tioiaenoc^jien.  (Freibnrg,  1847-56;  12  vols.  Svo.) 
WnxB,  BibliKhes  l^altodrteriuch,  (3d  greatly  improved  edition.  Leipzig,  1848  ;  3  vols.  large  Svo.) 
-  ,  Handbuch  der  Theologitcken  LUeratar.  (Leipzig ;  2  vols.  8vo.) 
A  large  part  of  thq  matter  contained  in  the  above  works  is  common  property,  and  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  tbe  present  "  Cyclopiedia"  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  purchase  of 
tbe  separate  works  enumerated  unnecessary  except  for  scholars  who  denre  to  make  very  extended  and 
tboroogh  researches. 

II.  Works  continually  referred  to  as  antborlties,  or  employed  as  sources  of  material  (berides  the 
gmrtd  &teydapa£at'). 

1.  For  OBNKBAL  purposes — Anthon's  Clatsicol  Dictionary,  Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  BuxtorfTs 
/.m'con  Talmudicum,  Chambers's  Boot  of  Dayt,  Creighton'e  Scripture  Proper  Names,  D'Herbelot's  B&- 
lioduque  Orientale,  an  Anonymous  Lady's  Proper  Namet  of  the  Old  TeMtament,  M'GuIloch's  Gazetteer,  Ste- 
phens's ITutaurtu  Lingua  Graca,  Worcester's  EngUah  Dictionary,  besides  Uie  Concordancet  of  Bruder, 
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Font,  Tromme,  and  othera ;  the  Lmeont  of  Font,  BoblnBon,  Schlmsmr,  and  oth«n^  tbe  Gramman  cf 
K&hnw,  Nordbeimer,  Winer,  and  others,  and  many  simiUr  books  <tf  reference,  amoog  which,  u  cod- 
tribtiU>i7  to  Sacred  Philology,  may  be  especially  named  Frey tag's  Laicm  AriAicum,Ca.Uitago*a  Arabic 
Dictionary^  Erpenlna't  Lingua  ArtAiea^  De  Sacy's  Gnmmxdre  Ardbt,  and  ^ilar  vorits  on  the  ocgnau 
Oriental  LangaagH  and  Uteratore,  including  tbe  Koran  In  the  original  and  sereial  Emopean  tranala- 

2.  In  BiOGRAPHT— the  Biograjphit  Uinnen^i  the  Nouvdle  Biogrttpkte  Gmirale  (Didot) ;  Minviei 
of  JHet&odiat  Confertacetf  Allen,  Amerwm  Biography;  Biagrapiica  Britatmiea;  Davenport,  Dictionary 
^ Biograply!  l>oering,  Gekkrten  Theolog,  DeutteAlattdt ;  Gortqa,  Biogrc^kieal  Diedonargt  Haag,  La 
/•'ranee  Protettante ;  Spragne,  AnnaU  of  Ae  American  Pufyit.  i 

8.  In  BlBUOOKAFUT — AlUbooe,  Dietimarg  tf  AvAort;  Appleton,  Li^rarg  Mamial;  Bmnet, 
Jfaaael  du  Labraire;  Ceillier,  Autewn  Sacria;  Dans,  UnweniU  WdrteTiu<A,  &o. ;  Duyckinck, 
ptsdia-of  American  IJitrature ;  Englemann,  £ii/io<&eoa  Geogrtiphica ;  Fant,  Btblietheca  Judaica ;  Lolf 
Engliah  Cataloffue  (1835-1862);  Lowndes,  Bibtwffrapker'a  Manual;  Boorbacli,  Bibliolkeca  Americana 
(with  the  St^>lemeHt  and  Addenda) ;  Tr&bner,  Gvide  to  American  Uierature;  Volbeding't  Index  Pro- 
grammattm;  Watch's  B&liotheaa  Theologica;  Zenker's  Bibliolheca  OyienktliMi  Zachold,  B&dioOuea 
neol^ica;  besides  all  tbe  carr«nt  bibliograpiiical  works,  pubUshen'  noticea,  booksellera'  catalogues, 
Ac.,  iuaed  in  Enrope  or  America ;  catalogues     pnblic  libraries,  &c. 

4.  In  Cbdbcu  Histoky,  and  in  tbe  Histokt  of  Doct bines,  l)esides  tbe  ancient  Church  bis- 
toriana,  tbe  following  authorities  have  been  constantly  used — Bfihringer,  Butler,  Domer,  I^opin,  Gase, 
Gieseler,  Guericke,  Usag,  Hagenbach,  Hardwick,  Hose,  Heppe,  Uerle  <D*Anl4gn6),  Uosheim,  Neait- 
der,  Banke,  SchafF,  Schwartz,  Sbedd,  Smith  (rai^). 

6.  In  AaTiQumBS,  Littiboibs,  Stmbousm,  and  Statistics  —  tbe  works  of  Angusti,  Bingham, 
Coleman,  Cramp,  Elliott,  Ferraris,  Hmry,  Uase,  Guericke,  Lardner,  Uarheineke,  Huiiler,  Schem,  Sie- 
ged, Snicer,  Tittmann,  Wiltsch,  Winer. 

6.  In  Biblical  Gkographt,  besides  the  original  texts  of  all  tbe  andent  authorities,  tbe  following 
WOTks  tiave  been  consulted  at  erery  point — (he  Otwmaxticon  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome,  Reland's  Palo*' 
fMo,  Bochart's  Opera  Omnia,  Mannert'a  Geographic,  Rttte^s  Erdkunde,  Bobn's  edition  of  tbe  Eariy  Trav' 
elfert  in  Palestine,  and  tbe  Travelt,  3fapt,  and  ReteartAet  of  Ainswortb,  Barclay,  Bartlett,  Buckingham, 
Barckhardt,  Chardin,  Chesaey,  De  Saulcy,  Fellowes,  Fergusson,  Hamilton,  Ker  Porter,  Kiepert,  Kin- 
neir,  Laborde,  Leake,  Lynch,  Morier,  Olin,  Ooseley,  Fimtti,  Pococke,  Raumer,  Rennell,  Rich,  Roberts, 
Robinson,  BDSsell,  Schabert,  Sohwarz,  Shaw,  Stanlq:,  TUTeniter,  Thomson,  Tobler,  Traill,  Van  de 
Telde,  WUIIama,  Wilson,  JSmmermann,  and  many  others.  No  source  of  information,  short  of  an  actual 
Borveyof  tbe  Holy  Land,  has  been  neglected  in  order  to  sift  and  veiif^  every  topographical  conclusion. 

7.  In  Biblical  Archaoloot,  besides  the  books  indicated  above,  special  use  has  been  made  of 
Havercamp's  and  Hudson's  Joti^uie,  Surenbusins's  Uttchna,  and  the  works  bearing  on  such  subjects 
by  Abuifeda,  Bunsen,  Burder,  Carpsor,  Conybeare,  Eisenmenger,  Forskal,  Hackett,  Harnier,  Hot- 
tinger,  Jahn,  Kenrick,  Kitto,  Lamy,  Lane,  Ijghtfoot,  Maimonides,  Uichaelts,  Roberts,  Schdttgen,  Sel- 
den,  Stackhonae,  Witdns,  and  innnmeralile  apodal  treatises  by  others ;  the  works  of  A^ennu, 
EcUid,  and  Vaillant  on  Nvmrnmaliee;  Townsend's  and  Genestle's  Arrangementa ;  variona  Barmoniu 
and  Hietoneet  Prideaux's  and  Russell's  C&nnectione;  the  Benedictines'  Art  de  Vinfier  let  Datea;  tbe 
Ckrondogiet  at  Browne,  Clinton,  Hales,  Jackson,  Jarvis,  Petavins,  Usher,  and  others ;  and  especially 
the  illustration  of  the  antiquities  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Pompeii,  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Belsoni, 
BoDomi,  Botta,  Cockbura,  Gdl,  Layard,  Lepsius,  Loftus,  tbe  Rawlinsons,  Vyse,  Wilkinson,  and  others. 

8.  In  Sacred  Cbitxcibh  and  ExBOBSia,  beudes  the  ordinary  critical  helps,  particular  use  has  been 
made  of  Stier  and  Theile's  Potgglotteo'Bibel,  Walton's  Polt/glott,  Frankfurier's  Amsterdam  Bdilia  Magna 
Babbiniea,  tbe  7th  edition  of  TlEchendorTs  TeatamaUum  Grcecam,  his  Codex  Sinaiiicua,  Davidson's  Re- 
vieim  of  Ae  Old-Tettament  Text,  De  Rossi's  Varim  lectionea,  and  Griofiald's  HeUenistic  N.  T.  and 
jffcAoKo,  Angnsti's  Apocrypha,  the  Haroinctiona  of  Carpenter,  Davkleon,  Eichhom,  Home  Qast  edi- 
tion). Marsh,  Scrivener,  and  others ;  the  Critid  Sacri,  Poole's  Synepm,  RosenmtUler's  full  Scholia, 
Bloomfield'a  Beoenaio  Synoptica,  tlie  CommetOariea  of  Alexander,  Alferd,  Barnes,  Bosh,  Calmet,  Clarke, 
Delitzsch,  Ellicott,  Henderson,  Hengstenbei^,  Keil,  Kuindl,  Lampe,  Laufre,  LQcke,  Maurer,  Meyer, 
Olshausea,  Patrick,  Scbnltens,  Stier,  Stuart,  Tholuck,  Turner,  Wolf,  and  others,  the  Kwrtzegefattta 
Handbuch  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  and  numerous  annotations  on  single  twoka  of  Script- 
ure; finally,  about  one  thousand  aepazate  i^wntiTfuw  on  particular  passages  or  topics  hy  the  best 
scholars  of  Germany. 

9.  The  JouBMALS  have  been  careftilly  compared,  and  references  are  given  to  important  articles  In 
the  theological  Reviews  of  Europe  and  America.  Poole's  Index  has  been  found  a  valuable  aBsistanC 
in  this  task,  but  the  inspection  has  been  continued  down  to  the  latest  issue  of  these  periodicals. 

The  above,  of  coarse,  is  not  designed  as  an  enumeration  of  all  the  works  consulted  in  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  tbe  present  "  Cyclopedia,"  bat  only  as  a  list  of  those  to  which  it  is  most  indebted,  and  from 
which  the  character  of  its  materials  may  be  iDferred.  Those  named  are  but  a  part  of  the  volumes  in 
tbe  authors*  private  libraries,  and  their  contents  have  therefore  been  taken  at  first  hand.  The  amount 
of  litoratnre  referred  to  in  the  work  itsdf  will  affiird  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  minnteneas  eS  tbe  coo- 
sultatioD  that  has  been  made,  as  well  as  of  the  cue  used  in  tbe  leleotlon  of  antboritus.  ' 
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PREFACE, 


This  work  was  conmenced  in  185S.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  editors  have  been 
engaged,  with  the  aid  of  several  regular  collaborators,  and  of  nnmerons  contributors 
of  special  articles,  in  its  preparation. 

Hie  aim  of  the  work  is  to  furnish  a  book  of  reference  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
I  science  of  Theology,  in  its  widest  sense,  under  one  alphabet.   It  includes,  there- 
fore, not  only  articles  on  the  Bible  and  its  literature,  but  also  upon  all  the  subjects 
belonging  to  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology.    There  is  no  Dictionary 
in  the  English  language  which  seeks  to  cover  the  same  ground,  except  upon  a  com- 
paratively small  scale.    The  Micj/clopcedta  of  Heligious  Knowledge,  published  sev- 
eral years  since,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  J.  Newton  Brown,  is,  indeed,  quite 
comprehensive  in  its  aim ;  but,  as  it  is  confined  to  a  single  volume,  it  could  not  give 
i  full  treatment  to  the  vast  range  of  topics  embraced  in  its  plan.    Besides  this,  there 
\  is  but  one  other  attempt  in  English  at  a  comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Theology,  and 
'  that,  unfortunately,  renuuns  incomplete.    We  refer  to  the  translation  of  Herzog's 
!  Jieal-Micyklopddie,  commenced  in  1856  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomherger,  D,D.,  the 
poblication  of  which  was  suspended  during  the  war.* 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Cyclopfedia,  Dr.  Strong  has  had  exclusive  charge  of  the 
department  of  Biblical  literature,  and  for  the  articles  in  that  field  he  is  responsible. 
Twenty  years  ago,  before  the  publication  of  Kitto*s  Cydopaedia  o/JBiblical  IMera- 
tuTt^  the  student  of  the  Bible  had  no  better  Dictionary  to  consult  than  the  various  re- 
censions of  Galmet.    The  great  work  of  Dr.  Kitto  brought  together  the  results  of 
the  critical  labors  of  the  preceding  century,  in  which  Biblical  literature  had  become 
sabstantially  a  new  science.    Notwithstanding  many  and  grave  defects,  Kitto's  Cy- 
dopcedia  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Biblical  studies,  and  supplied  a  want  almost  univer- 
sally felt.   The  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  which  vast  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
literature  of  the  Bible,  has  made  a  new  edition  necessary,  and  it  has  been  well  pre- 
pared under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Alexander.    In  the  mean  time.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  (3  vols.  imp.  8vo)  has  been  issued,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  Eitto^s 
Cfclopsdia.    It  is  the  lum  of  the  present  work,  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  to  com- 
bine the  ezeelleDces  of  both  the  great  works  named,  and  to  avoid  their  faults.  Free 
use  is  made  of  their  matter,  so  far  as  it  has  been  found  suitable  to  our  plan  ;f  but 
every  article  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  more  than  half  the  articles  on  BibUcal 
topics  are  entirely  original,  while  most  of  the  others  are  so  in  part  We  acknowledge 
sinular,  though  not  quite  so  extensive  obligations  to  Winer's  Sibliaches  Real-wGrter- 
;  hiiehy  a  book  whose  discrimination  and  compactness  are  unrivalled  in  this  branch  of 
'  literature;   It  wUl  be  perceived  that  the  Biblical  department  of  this  Cyclopsedia 
;   embraces  many  subjects  and  names  not  contained  in  any  of  these  three  works. 

For  the  treatment  of  all  the  topics  in  Systematic,  Historical,  and  Practical  Theolo- 
'  g7,Dr.  M*C3iJKT0CK  is  responsible.  In  this  field  there  has  heretofore  been  no  copi- 
j  ons  IHctionary  answering  to  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.  The  Real 
r  Bteykhp^die  of  Herzog,  and  Wetzer  und  Welte's  KireheftrLexikony  have  been  the 
\  foDest  sources  of  material  in  this  form.   Besides  these,  all  other  Encyclopsedias  and 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trtiuUttion  of  this  vast  repository  of  modern  theoI(^al  sdence  na;  be  re- 
niM4  and  completed. 

t  Dne  credit  is  given  in,  or  at  the  end  of  each  article,  for  the  nse  made  of  the  works  cited.    In  some 
iiHtances  the  above  general  credit  to  Kitto  and  Smith  is  all  that  coald  ja8tl]L'<^ii»iivraaiaitl]>Oietai<een. 
hare  intended  to  reproduce  all  that  ia  Talttabk  in  their  works. 
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Dictionaries  of  importance,  both  general  and  special,  have  been  used  in  the  piepan 
tion  of  this  work.  Every  article  has  either  been  written  th  no»o,  or  thoroug-hJj 
revised,  with  reference  to  the  more  recent  literature  on  each  topia  Great  pain 
have  been  taken  with  the  verification  of  references,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  en 
tirelf  avoided  error  in  this,  or  in  other  points  of  minute  detful  in  so  vast  a  labor.  \ 

The  whole  work  is  of  course  prepared  from  the  editors'  point  of  view  as  to  tbeoloj 
gy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  hoped,  in  no  narrow  or  sectariaa  spirit.       '  ' 

The  articles  on  the  several  Christian  denominations  have  either  been  prepared  bi 
ministera  belonging  to  them,  or  have  been  submitted  to  such  ministers  for  examina- 
tion and  correction.  Many  of  the  papers  on  the  various  branches  of  Christian  art  and 
arehteology  are  written  or  revised  by  Professor  Geobgb  F.  Compoet.  Most  of  thd 
articles  on  Bible  Societies  have  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Heu}icH,  D.D. 
Many  of  the  short  biographical  sketches  of  mmisters  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Geoboe  Lansing  Taylor;  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  to  the  Rev.  H.  Habbaugu,  D.D. ;  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
Churches,  to  Mr.  A.  Mbbwin  ;  of  the  Prot.  Epis  Church,  to  Mr.  W.  Majob.  In  this 
department  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  have  been  of  great  service. 
Our  thanks  arc  due  to  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Tipfant,  D.D.,  and  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Johnston,  for 
contributions,  especially  in  Qiurch  history  and  early  ecclesiastical  biography.  Pn> 
fessor  Alexandeb  J.  Schem  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Peoeschel  ((jf  Paris)  have  been  regular 
collaborators  throughout  the  work.  The  articles  relating  to  Roman  Catholic  topics 
have  all  been  prepared  or  revised  by  Professor  Schem,  who  has  also  had  entire  charge 
of  Church  and  national  statistics,  and  of  reading  the  proofs  in  all  departments  of  the 
work  except  the  BiblicaL  Many  of  the  articles  drawn  chiefly  from  German  or  French 
sources  are  due  to  Mr.  Proeschel's  careful  and  intelligent  industry,  both  as  compilcri 
and  translator.  In  succeeding  volumes,  articles  will  be  found  from  other  contribu- 
tors, whose  services  were  enlisted  at  a  later  period  in  the  progress  of  the  work  than! 
that  covered  in  this  volume. 

The  literature  of  the  subjects  treated  has  been  a  special  object  of  care.  Our  aim 
has  been  to  give  the  names  of  the  most  important  works,  both  old  and  new ;  but  ve ! 
have  especially  sought,  in  view  of  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  those  who  will  proba- 
bly use  this  Cycloptedia,  to  refer,  on  all  essential  points,  to  accessible  books,  which 
oidinary  students,  seeking  to  enlarge  their  knowledge,  would  be  likely  to  fall  in  with 
or  could  readily  obtain.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  enlarge  the  lists  of  books  by 
emptying  the  works  on  Bibliography  into  them,  but  we  have  preferred  the  more  la- 
borious, and,  we  trust,  the  more  satisfactory  plan  of  discrimination  and  selection. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  such  a  task  as  this  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
relative  length  of  the  articles.  "We  have  sought  to  keep  in  mind  the  relative 
importance  and  interest  of  the  various  topics  as  the  only  safe  guide  in  this  respect. 
Long  articles  are  given  on  certam  of  the  more  Importatit  subjects;  but  we  have 
never  sacrificed  to  this  end  our  chief  purpose,  viz.,  to  give  as  complete  a  vocabulary 
a&  possible  of  all  the  branches  of  theological  science.  This  is  what,  according  to  our 
view,  is  most  wanted  in  a  Dictionary.  No  essay,  however  elaborate,  in  a  Cyelopiedia, 
can  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  student  who  seeks  to  master  any  special  topic;  he  will  | 
and  must  go  beyond  the  Dictionary  to  its  sources.  But  students,  and  even  thcolog'i-  | 
ans,  are  in  constant  need  of  accurate  information  upon  minor  points;  and  upon  all 
these  we  have  sought  to  give,  in  all  cases,  statements  that  may  be  relied  upon.  i 

If  the  work  shall  be  found,  in  actual  use,  to  have  gathered  into  a  convenient  and  ' 
clear  summary  the  mass  of  knowledge  accumulated  in  its  several  departments,  and  , 
shall  likewise  serve,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  advance  the  cause  of  sacred  truth,  it  i 
will  have  met  the  expectations  of  the  authors,  who  have  expended  upon  it  many 
vears  of  earnest  toil  and  solicitude.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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BIBUCAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  MD  ECCLESUSTICAL  LITERATURE..  - 


A.    See  Alpha. 
A&dralc.    S«e  Aazrae. 

A'ilar  CAaXofi),  a  person  who  (or  »  place  from 
irtuch  some  of  the  Jem)  retanwd  after  the  captivity 
(1  Eedr.  t,  86) ;  mora  corraetlj  called  In  the  parallel 
li»  ^flh.  tH,  61)  luBB  t.q.  ▼.)• 

Alra  (KIKKX  a  flustiOoos  term  nwd  I7  the  Bab> 
Mm  (Lea:.  Tafaa.  jirsd,  s.  t.)  aa  an  examine  of  a 
nri  twe^niiig  vtth  two  K'e,  Uke  Aaxrak  (q,  ▼.). 
lAAeTahand,  aeccndhig  to  Baxtorf  (£<s.  7b&n.  cd. 
S},lt  b  written  Avera  Q<yy^  perhaps  only  a  ^ng. 
Oaldak  form  of  the  plnr.  Ubim  Ol*  v.),  %iU. 

▲'ftxon  Qvnlgw^  pronoonced  Ar  cm]  (Heb.  Aka- 
Tm\yW^  derivation  nneeitaia:  Gesenlna, Tlkfiwr. 
At.  p.  ^  tbinln  fhnn  the  obndete  root  IIIK,  to  be 
fiMfiwKf  [so  the  Heb.  Le^c  Andt^  from  rnn,  refer- 
ring (efToneaoBly)  to  hla  eoHapHom  during  the  Fhara- 
edict];  bot  in  Ua  ffefr.  La.  a.  compares  with 
yrtn,  weuHUimeer;  Farst,  ffeft.  AtmdvMsrfiiKi,  s.  v., 
■■hea  It  flgnify  aU^htener^  frmn  an  obsdate  root 
'ns="rifi<,  IP  aUiK,    SapL,  N.T.,  and  Joeephos, 

I.  Hutan/, — ^Aaron  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Levite 
Aanm  by  Jochebed,  and  the  brother  of  Moees  (Exod. 
Ti,  20;  Tii,  7 ;  Num.  xxvi,  69) ;  bom  B.C.  1742.  He 
it  first  mentioDed  in  the  account  of  Hosea'  vision  of 
the  burning  bosh  (Exod.  iv,  U),  where  the  latter  was 
NBinded  ^  the  Lord  that  Aaron  possessed  a  high 
degree  of  persnasive  readiness  of  speech,  and  coald 
UKTdbre  ipeak  in  His  name  in.  his  behalf.  Dur- 
ing the  ^Mcnce  of  If  oaea  in  Hidian  (]^C.  1698-1658), 
Auoo  hid  married  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah, 
named  EHsheba  (or  Eliaabetb),  who  had  borne  to  him 
four  sons,  Kadab^  Abibn,  Eleaxar,  and  Ithamar ;  and 
Eleaiar  Iwd,  before  the  return  of  Moses,  become  the 
(bUht  of  Phinehas  (Exod.  vi,  28-S&).   Pursuant  to  an 
fatiaation  from  God,  Aanm  went  taito  the  vHdemees 
to  maet  bis  long-exilsd  Imflier,  and  conduct  him  back 
to  Egypt.    They  met  and  embraced  each  other  at  the 
HcnmtofHoreb(£xod.iT,S7),B.C.1658.  When  they 
(nired  in  Goshen,  Aaron,  who  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  chiefii  of  Israel,  introduced  his  broth- 
«  to  tbem,  and  aided  him  in  opening  and  enforcing 
hbgn^oommiBnon  (Exod.  It,  29-81^  Inthesabse- 
fint  tnuuactiocs,  Aaron  ai^>earB  to  luve  been  almost 
•Injs  present  with  Us  more  illaatriotiB  brother,  as- 
MBgandsnppprtingUm;  and  no  separate  act  of  his 
o«n  ii  recorded,  although  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
■etntl  instrument  of  effecting  many  of  the  miracles 
(Bxod.  vii,  19  sq.).    Aaron  and  Hue. were  present  on 
Iht  bin  from  which  Hoses  surveyed  the  battle  which 
J*Au  fought  with  the  AmaleUtes  (Exod.  xrii,  10- 
B);  and  theae  two  long  anstahwd      weary  bands 
whose  vplUHng  (In  «d»  to  exttnd  the  official 
nl,Mhar  tban  hi  pnywr,  sea  ver.  Q  tiie  &ite  of  the 
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battle  was  found  to  depend.  Afterward,  when  Hoses 
ascended  Uonnt  Sinai  to  nceiwe  the  tables  of  the 
law,  Aaron,  with  his  sons  and  seventy  of  the  elders, 
accompanied  him  part  of  the  way  np,  and  were  per* 
mitted  to  behold  afor  off  the  symbol  of  the  Sacred 
Presence  (Exod.  xxiv,  1,  2,  9-11).  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Hoses  in  the  mountain  the  people  seem  to ' 
have  looked  upon  Aaron  as  their  bead,  voA  an  occa- 
sion nnwe  which  ftdly  vindicates  the  divine  preftow 
ence  of  Hoses  by  shoiring  that,  ootwlthstanding  the 
seniority  and  greater  eloquence  of  Aaron,  be  wanted 
the  high  qualities  which  were  essential  in  the  leader 
of  the  Israelites  (see  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  iii,  388  sq.). 
The  people  at  length  condaded  that  Hoses  had  perislied 
in  the  fire  that  Reamed  npon  the  numntain's  tsp,  and, 
gathering  aroond  Aaron,  clamorously  demanded  that 
he  should  provide  them  with  a  visible  symbolic  image 
of  their  God,  that  they  might  worship  him  as  other  gods 
were  worshipped  (Exod.  xxxii).  Either  through  fi»r 
or  ignorance,  Aaron  complied  with  their  demand ;  and 
with  the  ornaments  of  gold  which  they  fteely  ofllared, 
cast  the  figure  of  a  calf  (see  Kitto's  Dc^y  BiMe  lUutt. 
in  loc.).  See  Calf.  However,  to  fix  the  ateaidnit 
of  this  image  as  a  symbol  of  the  true  God,  Aaron  was 
careflil  to  proclaim  a  foast  to  Jehovah  ftit  the  enstdng 
day  (see  Honcatins,  Aarmpargatm  rioedevitulo attreo, 
Atreb.  1605,  Franckf.  1676).  At  thisjunctnre,  Moses' 
reappearance  confounded  the  multitude,  who  were  se- 
verely punished  for  this  sin.  Aaron  attempted  to  ex- 
cuse himself  by  casting  the  whole  blame  npon  the 
people,  hot  was  sternly  lebuked  by  his  brothtt,  at 
whose  earnest  intercessions,  however,  he  received  the 
divine  forgiveness  (Deut  ix,  20).  During  this  and  a 
second  absence  in  the  mountain,  Moses  had  received 
instructions  regarding  the  ecdesiastical  establishment, 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  priesthood,  which  he  soon 
afterward  proceeded  to  execute.  See  TASEBifACLK ; 
Worship.  Under  the  new  institution  Aaron  was  to  be 
bigb-priest,  and  his  sons  and  descendants  priests; 
and  Ota  whole  tribe  to  which  he  Ijdonged,  that  of 
Levi,  was  set  iqwrt  as  Uie  sacudotal  or  learned  caste. 
See  Lbvitb.  Accordingly,  after  the  tabernacle  had 
been  completed,  and  evety  preparation  made  for  the 
commencement  of  actoal  service,  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  consecrated  by  Moses,  who  ancnnted  them  with 
the  holy  oil  and  invested  them  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments (Lev.  vU,  ix),  B.C.  16S7.  Hie  h^hinriesi  ap- 
plied himself  assldnously  to  the  duties  of  his  exalted 
office,  and  during  the  period  oT  nearly  frarty  years  that 
it  was  filled  by  him  bis  name  seldom  comes  under  our 
notice.  But  soon  after  his  elevation  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Kadab  and  Aliiho,  were  struck  dead  for  daring, 
seemingly  when  In  a  state  of  partial  ineliriety,  to  con- 
duct the  service  of  God  in  an  irregular  manner,  by 
oflbring  incense  with  unlawful  fire.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  priests  dionld  manifost  none 
of  (ha  ordinary  signs  of  mourning  &r  I  ~ 
who  war*  so  dear  to  thenS  9"f6'^tr 
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Aaron  bomd  In  dlenca  (Lev.  z,  1-11).  Aaron  jdned 
Id,  or  at  least  Banctloned,  the  invidious  conduct  of  hit 
8iBt«r  Miriam,  who,  after  the  wife  of  Moses  had  been 
brought  to  the  camp  by  Jethro,  became  apprehenBiTe 
for  ber  own  position,  and  cast  reflections  npon  Hoses, 
much  calculated  to  damage  bis  influence,  on  account 
of  hb  ibarrlags  with  a  fbrdgner— always  an  odtooa 
thioft  among  the  Hebrews.  For  this  Miriam  waa 
struck  with  temporary  leprosy,  which  brought  the  hlgb- 
prleet  to  a  sense  of  his  sinful  conduct,  and  he  sought 
and  obtained  forgiveness  (Num.  xii).  See  Miriam. 
Subsequently  to  ^is  (apparently  B.C.  1630),  a  formi- 
dable conspiracy  waa  organized  agtunst  Aaron  and  bis 
aons,  as  well  as  agdnst  Hoses,  1^  chiefh  of  Inflnenea 
and  station— Korab,  of  the  Mbe  of  Lev!,  and  Dathan 
and Abiram,ofthetribeofBenben.  SeeKoiUH.  But 
the  divine  appointment  was  attested  and  conflrmed  by 
the  signal  destruction  of  the  conspirators ;  and  the 
next  day,  when  the  people  assembled  tumultnously, 
and  murmured  loudly  at  the  destruction  which  had 
overtaken  their  leaders  and  friends,  a  fierce  pestilence 
broke  oat  among  Aem,  and  they  fell  by  thoosands  on 
the  ipoL  When  this  was  seen,  Aaron,^  the  con- 
mand  of  Homs,  filled  a  censer  wtdi  ftre  fVom  the  altar, 
and,  rushing  forward,  arrested  the  plagne  between  the 
living  and  the  dead  (Num.  xvi).  lUs  was,  in  fact, 
another  attestation  of  the  divine  appointment;  and, 
for  its  farther  confirmation,  as  regarded  Aaron  and  his 
family,  the  chieft  of  the  several  tribes  were  required 
lo  depo^  tfaor  staves,  and  with  them  was  placed  that 
of  Auon  fbr  the  tribe  of  Levi,  They  were  all  laid  up 
together  over  night  in  the  tabernacle,  and"  in  the  morn- 
ing it  waa  fbund  that,  while  the  other  rods  remained  as 
they  were,  that  of  Aaron  hod  budded,  blossomed,  and 
yielded  the  fruit  of  almonds.  The  rod  was  preserved 
in  the  tabernacle  (comp.  Heb.  ix,  4)  as  an  authentic 
evidence  of  the  divine  appointment  of  the  Aaronic  fam- 
ily to  the  priesthood — which,  Indeed,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  •flerward  disputed  (Nam.  xril). 
Aaron  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised  Land,  on 
account  of  tite  distrust  which  he,  as  well  as  his  broth- 
er, manifested  when  the  rock  was  stricken  at  Heribah 
(Kum.  XX,  8-18).  ^Mien  the  host  arrived  at  Mount 
Hor,  in  going  down  the  Wady  Arabah  [see  Exode],  in 
order  to  doMe  the  mountainous  territory  of  Edom,  the 
diviju  mandate  came  that  Aaron,  ac«nnpanled  .by  his 
brother  Hoses  and  his  son  Eleazar,  should  ascend 
to  the  top  of  that  mountain  In  the  view  of  all  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  he  should  there  transfer  his  pontifical 
robes  to  Eleazar,  and  then  die  (Num.  xx,  28-29).  He 
was  128  years  old  when  his  career  thus  strikingly  ter- 
minated ;  and  his  son  and  his  I'rother  buried  him  in  a 
cavern  of  the  mount^u,  B.C.  1619.  See  Hor.  The 
Israelites  moomed  tot  him  thirty  days ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Ab  the  Jews  yet  hold  a  foot  In 
commemoration  of  his  death  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  The  Anbs 
still  show  the  traditionary  site  of  his  grave  (Num.  xx, 
28 ;  xxxiii,  88 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  60),  which  in  tiie  time  of 
KusebiuB  was  reputed  to  be  situated  in  Petra,  in  the 
modern  Wady  MouBa  (_Of>omast.  s.  v.  Or ;  Am,  B^.  Se- 
po».  1838,  p.  432, 640).  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran 
(Hotttaiger,  HiiL  Orimt.  p.85  sq.),  and  the  Babbins  have 
many  fabulous  stories  relating  to  him  (Eisenmenger, 
Ent.  Jvdm.  i,  342, 855,864).  For  Talmudical  references, 
see  Real-£nci/ilop,  a,  v.  For  an  att«mpted  identification 
with  Mercury,  see  tbe  Europ.  Mag.  i,  16.   See  Mobes. 

In  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2,  Aaron*s  name  occurs  as  that  of 
the  first  andnted  priest,-  HU  descendants  ("sons  of 
Aaron,"  Josh,  xxl,  4, 10, 18,  etc. ;  poetically,  "bonae 
of  Aaron,"  Psa.  cxv,  10, 12 ;  cxviii,  8,  etc)  were  the 
priesthood  In  general,  his  llnisal  descendants  being  tiie 
high-priests.  See  AaboHITB.  Even  in  the  time  of 
David,  these  were  a  very  numerous  body  (1  Chron. 
xii,  27).  The  other  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were 
assigned  subordinate  sacred  duties.  See  Levits.  For 
the  list  of  the  pontilfs,  including  those  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar  (q.  v.),  to  whom  the  office  was  for  some  rea- 


son transferred  tnm  die  family  of  the  senior  EleaxsT 

(see  Josephns,  Ant.  v,  11,  8 ;  vili,  1,  S),  but  afterward 
restored  (comp.  1  Sam.  il,  80),  see  Hioh-pkiest. 

II.  PriatAood. — Aaron  and  his  sons  were  Invested 
by  Moses  with  the  priestly  office,  which  was  to  remote 
in  Aaron's  line  forever  (Exod.  xxix).  Thia  waa  alto- 
geUuT  distinct  flrom  the  >end-aacerdotal  chancter  widi 
which  his  mere  seniority  In  the  flimDy  invested  bhn 
aca»ding  to  patriarchal  usage.  The  dntjr  and  right 
of  sacrificing  to  God  was  thereafter  reserved  to  that 
family  exclusively.  The  high-priesthood  was  confined 
to  the  first-born  in  succession ;  and  the  rest  of  bis  pos- 
terity were  priests,  simply  so  called,  or  prieets  of  the 
second  order  (Emesti,  Oe  A<nvme^  WIttenb.  1668-9). 
See  Sacbbdotal  Obdkr. 

III.  Tgpiedl  CkaraOer. — Aaron  waa  a  type  of  Chret 
(see  Hy lander,  Dt  AaTone  tummiaque  Judaor.  pott^ 
fcibvtf  Meitia  typit,  Loud,  and  Goth.  1827) — ^not,  in- 
deed,  in  his  personal,  but  in  his  official,  character :  I. 
As  higfa-priest,  ofiTering  sacrifice ;  2.  In  entering  into 
the  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  rec- 
onciling the  people  to  God ;  In  making  tnt«rceesion 
fitr  them,  and  pronouncing  upon  them  the  bles^g  of 
Jehovah,  at  the  tennlnatioa  of  solemn  services ;  8.  In 
being  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  by  e^Won,  which  was 
preflgnrative  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  whirh  our  Lord 
was  endowed ;  4.  In  bearing  the  names  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  upon  his  breast  and  npon  his  shoulders, 
thus  presenting  them  always  before  God,  and  repre- 
senting them  to  Him ;  8.  In  b^g  the  medium  of 
their  inquiring  of  God  hy  Urim  and  Thummini,  and  of 
the  communication  of  His  will  to  them.  Bnt,  diough 
the  offices  of  Aaron  were  typical,  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  is  of  a  far  higher  order.  Aaron's  priesthood 
was  designed  as  "a  shadow  of  heavenly  things,"  to 
lead  the  Israelites  to  look  forward  to  "  better  things 
to  come,"  when  "  another  priest"  should  arise,  "  after 
the  order  of  Helchizedek"  (Heb.  vi,  20),  and  who 
should  "  be  constituted,  not  after  the  law  a  eamal 
commandment,  but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life." 
(See  Hunter,  Sacred  Bioff.  p,  282  sq. ;  Evans,  Scrip. 
Biog.  Hi,  77 ;  Williams,  Charwtert  of  0.  T.  p.  97 ;  Gor- 
don, Ckrid  in  t&e  Ancient  CJianA,  i,  271.)   See  PsntaT. 

Aaron,  Acharon,  a  rabbi,  was  bmi  at  Kieome- 
dia,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  He 
l>elonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Caraites.  We  have  from 
him  several  Hetoew  woriu  on  mystical  theology  (7%e 
Tret  fif  Uft,  The  Garden  of  Faith,  The  Oardm  of 
Eden),  and  a  literal  commentary  on  die  Pentateuch, 
entitled  Ifn-fpi  iro  (vaU  of  the  law}^Hoef^,  Buy- 
rapioe  Ginirale,  i,  6. 

Aaron,  Axlsoon,  or  Harishon,  a  celebrated 
rabbi  of  the  sect  of  the  Caraites,  practiced  medicine  at 
Constantlntqtle  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  ceotniy. 
He  had  die  reputation  of  being  a  great  pbQotopber 
and  an  honest  nun.  He  la  the  antho'  of  an  Essay  on 
Hebrew  Grammar  ClF*  "perfect  in  beauty," 

Constantinople,  1681),  and  ofa  Jewishpn^-book  ac- 
cording to  die  rites  of  the  Caraltte  sect  (TTit&tn  ISp, 
Venice,  1628-29, 2  vols.  4to).  He  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch,  the  first  prophets  (Joshua, 
the  Judges,  Samael,  and  the  Kings),  on  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms,  and  on  Job,  all  of  which  are  stQl  inedited. — 
Hoefer,  Bioffraphie  GMrak,  i,  6. 

Aaron  ben-Aser,  or  Aaron  bar-Moses,  a 
celetoited  Jewish  rabbi,  lived  in  the  flrst  half  of  the 
1^  century.  He  is  tiie  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Accents  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  printed  in  1817. 
Aaron  collected  the  various  rradingaofthe  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  manuscripts  of  the  libraries  of  the  West, 
while  his  colaboralor,  Ben-Nephthali,  searched  for  va- 
rious readings  in  the  Eastern  libraries.  These  varia- 
tions of  the  text,  though  purely  grammatical,  gave 
rise  to  two  celebrated  sects  among  the  Jews — that  of 
the  Occidentals,  |5bO|/<'(Ilg7'^j^^4?f?L*''^  °* 
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the  OmnUls,  wUch  only  admitted  Q»  ntbtaity  of 
B—JliThtiiali.  Their  «ditioa8  give  for  the  first  time 
the  TowisI  sigBBftlM  iDTuitioa  of  which  has  tberafbn 
fnqnaiflj  Iwen  uerlbad  to  them.  The  worics  of 
Aaron  ben-Awr  hare  been  printed,  together  with  those 
of  Hoees  ben-David,  at  the  eod  of  the  Kblia  Rat>- 
biniea  of  Venice. — Hoefbr,  Biographie  Ginerale,  i,  7. 

Aaxon  ben-Cfaayim,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  bom  at 
Fez  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  tbe 
bead  of  the  synagognea  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  In  order 
to  sl^leI1ntead  the  printing  of  his  works,  he  nuule,  in 
1609,  a  vc^age  to  Venice,  where  be  died  soon  after. 
His  worka  are  Hebrew),  The  Utart  iff  Aarom^  con- 
taining two  oommnituleB  on  Joahita  and  the  Judges 
(Venice,  1609,  fid.) ;  TktOffBrmgofAtmm,viTtiauikt 
at  the  book  Siphra,  an  ancient  commentary  on  Levlt- 
icns  (Venice,  1809,  fol.);  TkeMeanirttnfAaron,ott.ix 
tamy  on  the  18  hermenentical  rules  of  Rebta  Ismael. — 
Boefer,£i^>Ue  Ginirah,  1, 7 ;  FOrst,  Bib.  Jud.  1,159. 

Aaron  ben-Joseph  Baaon  (Scbabcoh),  a  rab- 
bi of  Tbessalonica,  lived  at  tbe  dose  of  the  16th  cen- 
tmy.  He  is  tbe  author  of  several  celebrated  Jewish 
vorks,  among  which  are  I^^K  H^Sr  (the  law  of 
tnith),  a  collection  of  28S  decisions  on  questions  re- 
lating to  sales,  rents,  etc.  (Venice,  1616,  fol.);  and 
*^BD  (the  book  of  tmth),  explicatory  of  tbe 
Tosaphotfa  of  the  Gemara  (Atnsterd.  1706,  Sro). — 
Hoefer,  ^qgrap^  GMrak,  i,  7. 

Aanm  Zolaha,  a  SpnUsh  labU,  died  1808.  He, 
it  tin  andKv  of  s  eonnientary  pobliahed  under  the 
Htle  S^ber  BatAinak,  id  est  Uber  IntHMtonU,  reeattio 
(13 Mataioa  prmxptorum,  etc.  (in  Hebrew,  Ven- 
ice, IS^  fol.)— Hoefer,  BiografhU  GMrale,  i,  7. 

A'Sronite  (Heb.  same  as  Aaron,  used  collectiTe- 
ly),  a  dedgnotion  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
tWefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700  fighting 
men,  with  Jefaoiada  the  father  of  Benalah  at  tlieir 
head,  joined  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chron.  xii,  27). 
Later  on  fo  the  liietory  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  17)  ve  find 
their  chief  was  ZaitAj  wbo  in  the  earlier  luuTatiye  is 
distingulBbea  m  "a  yoong  nan  ml^ty  of  valonr." 
Tbsy  must  have  been  an  important  fiuoily  fai  tlie  njgn 
of  David  to  be  reckoned  among  tbe  tribea  of  bra^ 
SesAABOx;  Pbibst. 

AAzrak  (I'^TMK),  a  Cabalistic  word  fonnd  in  the 
Tahnndic  Lexicon  ArtuA,  and  apparently  invented  by 
tbe  Rabbins  in  order  to  correspond  to  a  prohibition 
foand  in  the  Msbna  (8h<Math,  xii,  8)  that  no  person 
dunld  write  on  the  Sablwth  two  letters,  this  word  be- 
ginning with  the  letter  M  repeated.  In  the  Talmud, 
bovever,  it  is  written  Aairak  (^IIKM).  Bnxtorf' 
{La.  Tabimd.  col.  2)  thinks  it  Is  merely  the  Biblical 
wDfd  ^'T^KSt,  admsaha',  I  mil  gird  thee  (Anth.  Vers. 
"  I  girded  thee"),  fonnd  in  Isa.  xlv,  6. 
Ab  (3K,  ]mib.  i.  q.  "the  season  ot  frmt,"  from 
to  befnd0d,  and  apparently  of  Syriac  origin, 
D'Herbelot,  OriaiL  s.  v. :  comp.  Abib  ;  Jose- 
^Hfl,  'A^^a,  ^lU.  iv,  4,  7),  the  Cbaldee  name  of  the 
ifth  eodenasUcal  and  eleventh  civil  month  of  the 
Jewiidi  year  (Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  2);  a  name 
intnidarad  after  tbe  Babyltmlan  captivi^,  and  not 
occurring  in  Scripture,  In  which  this  is  designated 
nmiriy  aa  the  Jf/^  month  (Nnm.  xxxlii,  88 ;  Jer,  i,  8 ; 
Zech.  vii,  8,  etc.).  It  corresponded  with  the  Hacedo- 
okn  month  LoH*  (Awoc)i  beginning  with  tbe  new  moon 
AngBSt,  and  always  containing  thirty  days.  The 
lit  day  is  roemorable  lor  the  death  of  Aaron  (Num. 
nxiii,  88);  tba  9tfa  la  flie  date  (Moses  Cownzla,  fai 
TagBDfeU's  8ota,  p.  786)  of  the  exclusion  fltim  Canaan 
(Sum.  xiv,  80),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
S«lNKbadiiesaar(Zecb.vil,6;  viii,19;  comp.  Reland, 
Attij.  Saer.  iv,  10;  but  the  7^  day,  aco^ing  to  2 
dfli  XIV,  8,  wliera  tin  Syriac  and  Arabic  nad  9th ; 


also  the  lOUi,  according  to  Jer.  lli,  1^  probably  refer- 
ring to  the  close  of  the  conflagration,  Bnxtorf  Synag. 
Jud.  xxzv),  and  also  by  Titus  (Josephus,  War,  vi,  4, 
&) ;  the  16th  was  the  festival  of  the  Xylqdinia,  or 
bringing  of  wood  into  ttie  Temple  (Boden^chats,  ATircft. 
liche  VerfoMtm  der  Jvden,  ii,.I06;  comp.  Keh.  x,  84; 
xiii,  81 ;  on  nine  successive  days,  accOTdiug  to  Otbo, 
Lex.  Rabb.  p.  831 ;  on  the  14th,  according  to  Josephus, 
War,  ii,  17) ;  the  ISth  is  a  faat  in  memory  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  western  lamp  of  tbe  Tem^e  during 
the  imploua  reign  of  Abac  (2  Chrou.  xsix,  7>r-^t- 
to,  s.  V.  See  Mokth. 

Ab-  (^tk,  father'),  occurt  aa  the  first  member  of 
several  compound  Hebrew  proper  naatea,  e.  g.  Abseb, 
Absalom,  etc.  not  as  a  patronymic  faee  BBir-3,  or  in 
its  literal  acceptaUon,  but  in  a  flgnntive  sense,  to  des- 
ignate some  qoali^  or  circnmstance  of  the  person 
named  \  e.  g.  ponetsor  of  or  tndowed  with ;  after  die 
analogy  of  M  the  Sbemitic  languages  (Oeeenlus,  Thee, 
//eb,  p.  7 ;  in  Arabic  generally  A^,  see  D'Herbelot, 
Bibliofh.Orimt.B.v.').  SaeFATHKR;  Pbofbbhamb. 
Hence  it  is  equally  at^ilicable  to  females;  e.  g.ABi. 
QAiL  (as  among  tiw  Anba;  ctnup.  Eoeegarten,  in 
Ewald's  Zeittchrift  /Or  die  Kunde  det  iforgmlartdee,  i, 
297-817).  In  all  cases  it  is  the  following  part  of  the 
name  that  is  to  be  conudered  as  the  genitive,  the  pre- 
fix 3it  being  "in  the  construct,"  and  sot  the  reverse. 
!  See  Ant-.  ' 

Ab'aono  (Lat.  Abaeue,  the  Greek  text  being  no 
longer  extant),  one  of  the  minor  prophets  (2  Eedr.  [In 
tbe  Vulg.  4  Eedr.]  i,  40),  elsewhere  Habakkdk  (q.  v.). 

:  Abad'don  (^k^aSiitv,  for  Heb.  in^aM,  deHnc- 
tioa,  i.  e.  the  destrt^r,  as  it  is  Imme^tely  expir- 
ed by  'AwoXAifwv,  Apollton),  the  name  ascribed  to 
the  ruling  s]4rit  of  Tartarus,  or  the  angel  of  death, 
described  (Rev.  ix,  11)  as  the  king  and  chief  of  tbe 
Apocalyptic  locusts  under  the  ilftb  trumpet,  and  as  the 
angel  of  the  at^ras  or  "botttnnless  pit"  (see  Critiea  Bib- 
lica,  it,  445).  In  the  Bible,  tbe  word  (diaddon  means 
deetmctioQ  (Job.  xxxi,  12),  or  the  place  of  destruction, 
i.  e.  the  subteTranean  world,  Hades,  the  re;rion  of  the 
dead  (Job  xxvi,  6;  xxviii,  22;  Prov.  xv,  11).  It  is, 
in  fact,  tbe  second  of  the  seven  names  which  the  B«b- 
tAaa  apply  to  that  region ;  and  tbey  dMuce  it  partic- 
ulariy  fhrni  PBa.  Ixxxriii,  11, "  Shall  thy  loving-UDA- 
ness  be  declared  in  tbe  grave,  or  thy  fiUtliftilneas  in 
(fdHtddok)  destruction?"  See  Hadbs.  Hence  they 
have  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two  regions 
into  which  they  divided  the  under  world.  But  tlut 
in  Beviix,  11  Abaddon  is  the  angel,  and  not  the  abyss, 
is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek.  There  is  a  general 
connection  with  the  destroyer  (q.  v.)  allnded  to  in  1 
Chron.  xxi,  15 ;  but  the  explanation,  quoted  by  Ben- 
gel,  that  the  name  is  given  in  Hebnw  and  Greek,  to 
show  that  the  locusts  wonld  he  destructive  alike  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  is  far-fetched  and  unnecessary.  The 
popular  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  jlods 
iu  the  symbols  of  that  prophecy  the  details  of  national 
histOTy  in  later  ages,  has  usually  regarded  Abaddon 
aa  a  symbol  of  Hohammed  dealing  destruction  at  the 
head  of  the  Saraeenio  hordee  ^ffiott'a  ifons  Apoea- 
lyptioiK,  i,  tiO).  It  may  well  he  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  symbol  is  any  thing  more  than  a  new 
and  vivid  flgun  of  the  same  moral  convulsions  else- 
where typified  In  various  ways  in  the  Revelation, 
namely,  those  that  attended  the  breaking  down  of 
Judaism  and  paganism,  and  the  geneml  establishment 
of  Christianibr  (p»  Stuart's  Comment,  in  loc).  See 
Revblatioh,  Book  op.  The  etymology  of  Asmo- 
dcus,  tbe  kinff  of  the  dnmons  Id  Jewish  mythology, 
seems  to  point  to  a  connection  with  Apollyon  in  bis 
character  as  "the  destroyer,"  or  the  destroying  an- 
gel.  Compare  Ecclns.  xviii,  22, 26.    See  Ashodjus. 

Abadl'as  CJ^0aSiae),  f>iiMf^ti)Jb^!sj^i£ 
of  the  deaceodonto  (or  lesidants)  of  Joab,  ¥rfao  rerazned 
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with  SIS  nulM  from  tin  optivHy  with  Esn  (1  Eadr.  i 
im,BS);  <Tideiitlytlwwm«itbtbeOBADiAH(q.T.) 
of  the  parallel  Ust  (Ezr.  viO.  9). 

Abad  7  Qneypeo,  Mamcbi.,'*  Hexicin  Udiop, 
born  in  the  Aatariaa,  Spain,  about  1776.  Having  be- 
come priest,  be  vent  to  Mexico,  irhere  he  waa  at  first 
jodge  of  wills  at  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  and,  in 
1809,  appo{nt«d  bishop  of  Hecfaoacan.  Upon  the  OQt- 
break  of  the  var  of  independence,  Abad  IhTored  tiie 
national  party,  and  declared  himmlf  against  the  In- 
qniution.  When  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  Til 
ma  pFoolaimed,  Abad  was  sent  to  Spain  and  impris- 
oned Rt  Madrid.  Ho  taeceeded  In  wioning  the  iavor 
ot  the  king,  and  iraa  not  only  released,  bat  appointed 
minister  of  justice.  In  the  night  foUoving,  however, 
he  was  again  arrested  by  order  of  the  Grand  InqtUi^r, 
and  shnt  up  in  a  convent  He  was  liberated  in  conse- 
qotence  of  the  events  of  1820,  end  elected  a  member  of 
tlie  provisional  Junta  of  the  govemment.  Sabeequent- 
ly  he  was  appointed  Nshop  of  Totosa.  In  1823  he 
was  again  arrested  by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
sentenced  to  six  years  imprisonment.  He  died  be- 
fore this  time  bad  expired^— Kwftr,  Bugn^kis  Giai- 
raU,  i,  17. 

Abaelard.  See  Abblud. 

AbagSnis.  See  Abgakus. 

Abag'tha  (Heb.  Ahagtha',  KriSiSX,  prob.  Peruan 

[comp.   BiQTHA,    BiQTHAN,    BlOTUAHA,  BAOOAS], 

and,  according  to  Bohlen,  ^m  the  Sanscrit  bagaddta, 
fortwM-giKtni  Sept.  'A/3ara^),  one  of  the  aoTen  chief 
annochs  hi  tte  paUoe  of  Xerxea,  who  wore  oommanded 
to  bring  In  Tashti  (Esth.  1, 10),  B.C.  468. 

Aba'na  [many  Ah'ana]  (Heh.  Abcmah',  rnSX ; 
Sept.  'A^ava ;  Vnlg.  A  bfom ;  or  rather,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin, AxAMAH  [q.  T.] ;  Heb.  Avtmah',  [comp. 
Isa.  xziii,  16],  unce  the  Utter  means  perenmal;  Gc- 
senius,  Thtmmr.  SA.  p.  116),  »  stream  mentioned  by 
ITaanun  as  being  «u  of  the  rivers  of  Dmmaseos ;  an- 
other being  the  Pharpar  (2  Kings  v,  12).  The  main 
stream  by  wliich  Damascus  is  now  Irrigated  is  called 
Barada,  the  Chrysorrhoas,  or  "golden  stream"  of  the  ' 
ancient  geographers  (Strabo,  p,  755),  which,  as  soon  as 
it  issues  from  a  deft  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  moant^ns. 
Is  immediately  divided  into  three  Bmallcr  courses. 
The  central  or  principal  stream  runs  straight  toward 
the  ci^,  and  there  supplies  the  different  public  ds- 
tems,  baths,  and  fountains ;  the  other  Imnches  diverge 
to  the  right  and  left  along  the  rising  ground  on  either 
hand,  and,  having  furnished  the  means  of  extensive 
irrigation,  fall  again  into  the  main  channel,  after  dif- 
fusing their  fertilizing  influences,  and  are  at  length 
lost  a  marsh  or  lalro,  which  is  luiown  as  the  Bakr 
ti-Maj,  or  Lake  of  the  Headow.  Dr.  Richardson 
(TVowb,  il,  499)  states  that  the  "  water  <a  the  Barads, 
like  tiie  water  of  the  Jordan,  Is  of  a  white,  sulphureous 
hue.  And  an  onpleasant  taste."  Some  contend  that 
the  Barada  is  tiie  Abana,  and  are  only  at  a  loss  for  | 
the  Pharpar;  others  find  both  in  the  two  subsidiary 
streams,  and  neglect  the  Barada;  while  still  others 
seek  the  Abana  in  tlie  small  river  Fijihy  which  Dr. 
Richardson  descrfbea  as  rising  near  a  village  of  the 
same  name  in  a  pleasant  valley  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Damascus.  It  issues  from  the 
limestone  rock,  in  a  deep,  rapid  stream,  about  thirty 
feet  wide.  It  is  pure  and  cold  as  iced  water;  and, 
after  coursing  down  a  stony  and  ragged  channel  for 
above  a  hundred  yards,  CUls  into  the  Barada,  which 
comes  from  another  valley,  and  at  the  point  of  junction 
la  only  half  as  wide  as  the  Fijih.  The  Atnna  or 
Amana  has  been  {denied  by  some  (especially  Ge- 
eenius,  fteb.  Lex.")  with  the  Barada,  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  name  Amana  mentioned  in  Cant,  iv,  8,  | 
as  one  of  the  tops  of  Anti-Utwnns,  from  which  the  | 
Chrysorrhoas  (or  Barada)  flows;  and  the  ruins  of 


I  AbOa,  now  found  on  the  banks  of  that  stveam,  are 

thoB^t  to  Gonfirra  this  vi«w.  Abetter  reaaonfiirtUa 
identification  is,  that  Naaman  would  l>e  more  likely  to 
refer  to  some  prominent  stream  like  the  Barada,  rather 
than  to  a  small  and  comparatively  remote  foant^n 
like  tile  FiJih.  See  Pharpar.  The  turbid  character 
of  the  water  of  Barada  ia  no  objection  to  tUs  view, 
rince  Ifaaman  refers  to  Abana  as  Important  for  its 
me£tMal  qualities  rather  than  on  account  of  Its  linqud 
coldness.  The  identificaticm  of  the  Abana  with  the 
Barada  is  confirmed  by  the  probable  e<dnddenee  of  the 
Pharpar  with  the  Arvi^ ;  these  iMlsg  the  only  consid- 
erable streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  (BS/ltoAeea 
Sacra,  1849,  p.  871 ;  Robinson's  Reteareket,  new  ed.  iii, 
447).  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  latest  traveller 
who  has  canvassed  the  question  at  length  (J.  L.  Por- 
ter, in  the  Jour,  of  Sacr.  UtenOure,  July,  1858,  p.  24o 
sq.).  According  to  Scbwarz  {Palaa.  p.  54),  Uie  J«ws 
of  Damascus  traditionally  identify  the  Barada  with 
the  Amana  (q.  v.).  The  Arabic  version  of  the  paacage 
in  Kings  has  Barda.  According  to  Ijgbtfoot  (On/. 
Chor.  iv)  the  river  in  qaestion  was  also  called  Kirmi- 
Jon  O'^'*'0'\p)t  a  name  i^|died  in  the  Talmud  to  a  river 
of  Palestine  (Bnxhvf;  Lex.  Talm.  ooL  SUB).  See 
.Dahascvs. 

Abaiban«l.  See  Abbabekbl. 

Ab'azim  (Heh,  Abarim',  D'^ns;,  tenons  beyomd, 
I.  e.  east  of  the  Jordan ;  Sept  'Afiapi/ii,  but  -rdpav  in 
Nnm.  xxvil,  IS,  Vnlg.  Abarimi  in  Jar.  xxii,  SO,  Sapt 
'r6  rtpav  i%  daXoomfc,  Tn^.  1ramtmlt$,  Antb.  Vara, 
"paasages'*),  a  mountain  Oa^^l?  "it?,  Num.  xxvii, 
12;  Deut.  zxxU,  49),  or  radwr 'chain  of  hills  C^nn 
D^nasn,  Nohl  xx^i,  47,  48),  which  form  or  belong 
'  to  the  mountainous  district  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  lower  Jordan,  being  situated  in  the  land  of  Hoab 
(Mom,  xxi,  11),  on  the  route  to  Palestine  (Num.  xxvii, 
12).  It  was  the  last  station  but  oite  of  the  Hebrews 
on  tl>eir  way  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiti,  47, 
48).  See  Ije-abarim.  The  rang*  presents  many 
distinct  masses  and  elevations,  commanding  extensive 
views  of  the  country  west  <tf  tbe  river  (Irt^  and  Man- 
gles, p.  469).  From  one  of  the  highest  of  these,  caUed 
Mount  Nelxt,  Moses  surveyed  the  Promised  Land  be- 
fore he  died  (Deut  xxxii,  49).  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  names  Abarim,  Nelw,  and  Pisgah  are  con- 
nected (Deut  xxxii,  49,  and  xxxiv,  1),  it  would  seem 
that  they  wer«  difflirent  names  of  the  same  general 
mountain  chain.  See  Kbbo.  AcconUng  to  Josephnn, 
who  styles  it  AharU  CAjSaptc,  Ant.  iv,  8,  48),  it  was 
"a  very  high  mountain,  situated  opposite  Jericho," 
and  Eusebins  (_Onomail.  Na/3av)  locates  it  six  miles 
Vest  of  Heshlxtn,  The  name  Al>arim  has  t>een  tor- 
tured by  some  disciples  of  the  Faber  and  Bryant  school 
of  ^molofcists  into  a  connection  with  the  name  of  a 
district  of  Eg}-pt  called  Aharb  or  AvarU  (Jose{Ans, 
Apicn,  i,  14),  and  so  with  the  system  of  Egyptian  idol- 
atry, from  the  deity  of  the  same  name.  Affinities  be- 
I  tween  the  names  of  two  of  the  peaks  of  this  range, 
Netra  and  Peor,  have  also  been  traced  with  those  of 
other  Egyptian  deities,  Annbia  and  Hwis.  There  is 
no  good  foundation  for  such  speculations. 

AbSxls.    SeeABABDt;  Avabis. 

Abaiudt,  FiKHiK,  a  French  Unitarian,  was  bom 
at  Uzes,  in  Languedoc,  Nov.  11,  1679.  Though  his 
mother  was  a  Protestant,  lie  was  forcibly  placed  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  to  be  educated  as  a  Papist 
His  mother  succeeded  in  recovering  him,  and  placed 
hhn  at  school  In  Geneva.  At  nineteen  he  travelled 
into  Holland  and  Engtuid,  and  Iteoame  the  friend  of 
Bayle  and  Newton.  Retnming  to  Geneva,  be  ren- 
dered important  assistance  to  a  society  engaged  in 
I  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Kew  Testament  into 
I  French  (published  lUi  H^  Ms  ai^intrd 

piUdic  librarian  In  Geneva,  and  waspreaented  with 
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tk*  fraedou  of  the  aty.  He  died  et  Oenera,  Much 
24, 1767.  Tbongh  not  a  eopioiu  writer,  he  wax  a  man 
of  grCikt  rqtotatioa  io  his  day,  both  in  philosophy  and 
tb^ogy.  ltewtoiidedaTedhim"»fitiiiastoJiidga 
Utrnma  TmH***  and  Umulf."  Bomaeaa  deaeitiiea 
Urn  aa  the  "wise  and  modest  Abanzit,"  and  Voltaire 
proDOunoed  him  "aezeatman."  His  knowledge  was 
t:;cteosiTe  in  the  whole  circle  of  antiqaities,  in  ancient 
Ltstorr,  geography,  and  chronology.  His  mannscripts 
were  burned  after  his  death  by  his  relativea  at  Uzes, 
who  had  become  Komanists;  hi*  printed  worka  an 
cuDacted,  in  part,  in  <Emrti  Dherm  <fe  Ftmin  Abauai 
(Amsterdam,  ITTS,  3  vols.).  -Many  of  bis  theological 
wiitjngB  are  contained  in  a  volnme  entitled  MuctUa- 
uka  am  Huioncal,  Titological,  and  Critical  SvbjeOt, 
transl.  by  E.  Harwood,  D.D.  (Lond.  1774,  8to).  A 
list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Haag,  La  France  ProU*^ 
taaie,  i,  3.    See,  also,  Hoefer,  Bwg.  GhUrak,  i,  38. 

Ab'ba  C^/3a,  ttatt)  is  the  Hebrew  word 
tkfT,  nnder  a  form  (the  "emphatic"  or  definite  state 
—the  Gather)  peculiar  to  the  Chaldee  Idiom  (Mark 
xiT,  »;  Bom.  vUi,  16 ;  Gal.  iv,  6). 

i:  As  aneh,  it  was  doubtless  in  common  vse  to  express 
the  palmal  rdatkm,  in  the  mixed  AxamMD  ^ect  of 
Palntine,  doring  the  New  Testament  age.  Especially 
would  it  be  naturally  empIo3'ed  from  In&ncy  In  ad- 
dresring  the  male  parent,  like  the  modem  jupa;  hence 
its  oecoireneo  in  the  New  Testament  only  as  a  wootsn 
(Winer,  Oom.  o/  Ae  Nev-Tett.  Diction,  §  29).  Ito 
reference  to  God  (comp,  Jer.  iii,  4;  John  viii,  41)  wss 
ranmon  among  the  later  Jew*  (Hamburger,  Jifoi- 
Emofiiop.  s.  v.)^  To  goard  against  the  appearance  of 
too  great  £unfliarity,  however,  the  writen  of  the  New 
Testament,  instead  of  transIaiiDg  the  title  into  its 
Greek  equivalent,  vaxa,  tiave  retuned  it  in  its  foreign 
fonn-Mme  of  emphasis  and  dignity ;  bat  they  have  in 
all  cases  added  its  meaning,  for  the  convenience  of 
their  msrely  Greek  readsn.  Henea  the  phrase  "AUo, 
fatker"  in  Its  two-fold  form  (Critka  SoUea,  U,  445). 

2.  Throogh  fiUth  in  Chriat  all  trne  Christians  pass 
Into  the  relation  of  sons ;  are  permitted  to  addrees  Ged 
with  filial  confidence  in  prayer;  end  to  regard  them- 
selves as  heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  This 
adoption  into  the  fomily  'of  God  inseparably  follows 
onr  jostification ;  and  the  poweo-  to  call  God  our  Father, 
in  this  special  and  apprqjriative  sense,  resnlts  from  the 
inward  testimoiiy  of  our  forf^veness  ^ven  by  tlie  Holy 
SpiriL    See  Adoftiov. 

S.  The  word  Abba  in  after  ages  came  to  be  used  in 
the  Syrine,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  churches,  in  an  im- 
proper sense,  as  a  ntle  given  to  their  bisbops  (D'Her- 
belot,  Bibi.  Orient,  s.  v.),  like  padrA,  etc.,  in  Roman 
Catholic  conntries,  Tlie  bishtqn  themselves  ttestow 
tte  title  Abba  more  eminently  npim  the  Bishop  of 
.Alexandria;  which  gave  occaaion  for  the  people  to 
call  him  Baba,  or  Papa,  that  is,  grand&thei^-a  title 
which  he  bore  before  the  Bishop  of  Borne. 

Abbadle,  Jajob,  bom  in  1854,  at  Nay,  in  Beam, 
studied  at  Sanmiir  and  Sedan.  -His  profiden<grwas  so 
esrly  and  so  great,  that  at  seventeen  he  received  the 
title  of  D.D.  from  the  Academy  at  Sedan.  In  1676  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
bntg,  and  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  French 
nntataot  church  at  Berlin.  Tlie  French  coogrega- 
tian  at  BaUn  was  at  itist  but  thin ;  but  apim  rev* 
oeadon  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  great  numbers  of  the 
cdkd  Protestants  retired  to  Brandenburg,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  greatest  humanity ;  so  that 
Dr.  Abbadie'ltad  in  a  little  time  a  great  charge,  of 
wbidk  he  took  all  possible  care ;  and,  by  his  interest 
tl  court,  4id  many  services  to  his  distressed  conntry- 
DMD.  Tlie  Elector  dying  in  1688,  Abbadie  accepted  a 
pnposal  from  Marshal  Schomberg  to  go  with  him  to 
HoUandf  and  afterward  to  England  with  the  Prince  of 
Otange.  In  the  antnmn  of  1689  he  accompanied  the 
Minhil  to  Irdand,  where  be  continued  till  after  the 


Battle  of  the  B<^e,  tn  1609,  in  which  his  great  patron 
was  killed.  Tins  occasioned  his  return  to  London, 
where  he  waa  appdnted  ministco'  of  the  Frendi  church 
in  the  Savoy.  Some  yean  after,  be  was  made  Dean 
of  KUlaloe,  in  Ireland,  and  died  at  London,  1727.  His 
chief  work  is  hig  Traiti  de  la  Viriti  de  la  R^on  Chri- 
Henne  (Rotterd.  1692,  2  vols.  12mo),  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
severgj  languages  (in  English,  Lond.  1694-8,  2  vols. 
8to).  Madame  de  S6vign6  called  it  "the  most  charm- 
ing of  books ;"  and,  though  written  by  a  Protestant,  it 
found  just  fovor  among  F^ch  Romanists,  and  even 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  His  other  principal  writ- 
ings are :  Bijkxiont  $ur  la  Pristnct  du  Corp$  de  J4nu 
Chid  dons  rEucharutk;  La  Caraetiref  du  Chritim  ti 
duCkrittianigme;  TVt^  de  la  Divimii  de  Noire  Sagnettr 
Jieut  Ckritt;  VAH  de  m  coana^  (Rotterd.  1692, 
translated  into  different  languages) ;  La  ViriU  de  la 
BeJigUm  Siformie  (Rotterd.  1718,  2  vols.  8vo);  Le 
iyiM^ieMlaPn9ukneeadelaSdi^mymvx.^Mm- 
tion  nt  a  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  (Anut  1728, 4  voh. 
12mo);  Aceompliekment  of  Prophecy  m  Ckritt  (Lond. 
new  ed.  1840,  12mo).  A  ftall  list  of  his  writings  is 
given  by  Haag,  La  France  Proietianie,  i,  7. — Hoefer, 
Biog.  GinircUe,  i,  88. 

Abbas.  Two  different  authors  are  fieqaently 
quoted  by  this  title. 

1.  A  celebrated  canonist  who  fioorisbed  !n  1250, 
and  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Decre- 
tals, printed  at  Venice  in  1588;  folio.  He  is  known 
aM  Abbot  antiqiau. 

2.  The  celebrated  Nicholas  INidescU,  the  Vutae. 
witan^  iaunm  tM  Aiku  Siedn  m  Abbot  jmior.  See 
Pabobhitax. 

AVb6,  the  French  name  for  abbot  (q.  v.).  It  ia 
used  in  France  not  only  to  designate  the  superior  of 
an  abbey,  bnt  is  also  tiie  general  title  of  the  secular 
clergy.  Before  the  French  Revolution  it  was  even 
sometimes  assomed  by  theological  students  (nnor- 
dained)  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would  confer  upon 
then  a  portion  of  the  revennes  of  some  abbey.  There 
ifreie  at  one  time  in  France  so  many  unwdainedaUbis^ 
poor  and  rich,  men  of  qoality  and  men  ot  low  Inrtb, 
that  they  formed  •  particular  class  In  society,  and 
exerted  an  important  influence  over  Its  character. 
They  were  seen  everywhere ;  at  court,  in  the  halls 
of  justice,  in  the  theatres,  the  co£fe&4ionseB,  etc  In 
almost  ev«y  wealthy  &mfly  was  an  abb6,  occupying 
the  post  of  fomiliar  friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  and 
not  seldom,  that  of  the  gallant  of  the  lady.  They 
corresponded,  in  a  oert^n  degree,  to  the  pIiitoafqiImB 
who  lived  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans  lathe 
time  of  the  emperors. 

Abb6  oommendataira.   See  Abbott. 

Abbess  (Lat.  <d>bdtieaa'),  the  superhv  or  head  la 
an  abbey  of  nuns,  bearing  tlie  same  relation  to  thorn 
as  the  lUibot  to  the  monks.  An  abbess  possesses  In 
general  the  same  d^Ity  and  authority  as  an  abbot, 
except  that  she  cannot  exercise  the  spiritual  Ainctions 
appertaining  to  the  priesthood  (Cone.  Trident.  Sess. 
XXV,  c.  vii).  Generally  the  abbess  must  be  chosen 
from  the  nuns  of  the  same  convent;  she  most  be 
sprung  from  legitimate  marriage,  must  be  over  forty 
years  <dd,  and  must  have  obeerved  the  vows  for  eight 
years.  In  case  of  emergency,  however,  any  nun  ctf  tlie 
order  who  is  thirty  years  old,  and  has  professed  five 
years,  may  be  elected.  In  Germany  fifteen  abbesses 
(of  Essen,  Elten,  Quedlinburg,  Herfcn^,  Gondershehn, 
etc.)  had  formerly  the  right  of  sending  a  representative 
to  the  German  IMet,  and  possessed  a  kind  of  efdscopal 
jurisdiction,  which  tbey  exercised  through  an  o^EciafL 
After  the  Reformation  the  superiors  of  aevenl  German 
abbeys,  which  were  changed  into  Protestant  institu- 
tions of  ladies  living  in  common, 
"abbess."   See  ABBET;QMBOTl>y' 
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Caatume  of  an  EngUih  AUmh, 

Abbey  (Lat.  Matia\  «  moiuutety  of  monks  or 
nniu,  ruled  by  an  abbot  or  sbbass  [for  the  derivation 
of  the  flame,  see  Abbot].  The  abbeya  in  England 
wera  enormouely  rich.  All  of  them,  190  in  number, 
were  aboliahed  in  the  dme  of  Henry  VIII.  The  abbey 
lands  were  afterward  granted  to  the  nobility,  under 
■whidi  grants  they  are  held  to  the  present  day^  Gran- 
mer  begged  earnestly  of  Henry  VIII  to  save  some  of 
the  abbeys  for  religions  usee,  bat  in  vain. 

Id  most  abbeys,  besides  the  Abbot,  tfaera  were  the 
fblbwinK  officers  or  obtdieiUariL  remorahle  at  the  ab- 
bot's will: 

1.  Prior,  who  acted  tn  the  abbot's  absence  as  his 
iheum  tenau.    Is  some  great  abbess  there  were  as 

many  as  jEm  priors. 

2.  EleemosynarioB,  m  Almoner,  who  had-  the  over- 
right  of  the  daily  distributions  of  alms  to  the  poo-  st 
tbagate. 

8.  ntantailas,  who  bad  the  care  of  the  ^tbmcet, 
which  were  the  allowances  given  on  special  occasions 
over  and  above  the  usual  provisions. 

4.  Sacrista,  or  Sacristan  (Sexton),  who  had  the 
care  of  the  vessels,  veptments,  books,  etc. ;  he  alKi 
provided  for  iha  Bacrament,  and  took  care  of  burials. 

6.  Camerarins,  or  Chamberlain,  who  looked  after 
thedomitcffy. 

6.  Cellanrias,  or  Cellarer,  whose  duty  it  waa  to 
procure  iwovisions  fbr  strangers. 

7.  Thesaurarius,  or  Bursar,  who  received  rents,  etc. 

8.  Precentor,  who  presided  over  the  choir. 

9.  Hospitularias,  whose  Aaty  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  rtrangers. 

10.  InfinnariUB^  who  attended  to  the  hoajMl  and 
sick  monks. 

U.  RefecHonarius,  who  looked  after  the  hall,  and 
ptDTidad  every  thing  required  there. 

For  the  mode  of  electing  abbots,  right  of  visitation, 
etc.,  see  Cone.  Tridaif.  Sess.  xxiv.    On  the  most  im- 
portant English  abbeys,  see  Willis,  Hiitory  ofMitrtd. 
A  bbeyt,  vol.  i ;  A.  Butler,  Livet  of  SainU,  U,  688.  See 
CoirvEST;  MoHASTRBr;  Peiort. 

Abbo,  Abbot  of  Elenry,  in  Franco,  bom  968,  slain 
in  a  tumult  at  Reole,  in  Gascony,  1004.  He  presided 
two  years  (985-987)  over  a  monastic  school  in  Eng- 
land, and  returned  to  Fleury,  where  lie  was  made  ab- 
bot He  was  so  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  virtues 
that  people,  even  in  ftr-distant  part^  had  recourae  to  ' 
him  fbi  advice  and  assistance,  especially  in  all  qnes-  j 
tions  relating  to  monartic  discipline,  bis  zeal  for  which 
eanaed  the  tumult  in  which  he  was  slain. — Neander,  \ 


ch.^g  5;  AetaSimelortm,t.'rm. 
Abbot  (LaL  aUdti  tnm  Chaldae  KStt,  dke  fa- 

Iher),  the  head  or  snperlor  of  an  abbey  of  mooka. 

1.  The  title  was  originally  given  to  every  monk, 
but  after  the  sixth  century  was  restricted  to  the  beads 
of  religious  houses.    At  a  later  period  the  title  ^res 
not  confined  to  the  superiors  of  monasteries,  but  was 
also  given  to  the  sniMriora  of  other  histitotionB  (as 
oMm  wtm,  pato»,  Kkcktmm,  etc.),  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  several  other  tarns,  as  provost,  prior, 
guardian,  major,  rector,  etc.,  were  adopted  to  dealgiute 
the  superiors  of  the  conventa  of  the  several  otdcrF. 
The  Greek  Church  uses  generally  the  term  ardtiman- 
dnie  (q.  v.).    The  name  abbot  was  especially  retained 
by  the  wder  of  the  Benedictines,  and  its  branches,  the 
Gistneians,  Bemhaidines,  Trappista,  Grandmontanets 
Pramonsbmtenses.    But  the  congreg«ti<m  of  CIukd^' 
(q.  V.)  reserved  the  title  abbot  to  the  anperior  of  the 
principal  monastery,  calling  those  of  the  other  nwnas- 
teries  eoabbaUt  and  prwMaia.    The  Abbot  of  Monte- 
Gassino  assumed  the  title  abbtu  abbatttm.    A  nnmber 
of  religious  orders  are  governed  by  an  tObot-genrntl, 
e.  g.  (according  to  the  Noiiaie  per  PAnno  1859,  the 
Official  Roman  Almanac),  the  regular  canons  of  Lat- 
eran,  the  Canialdulensee,  the  Trapinsts,  the  Olive- 
tana,  the  (OrientaO  order  of  St.  Antonlus,  and  the  Ba- 
ailians.    Jtegular  abbots  are  those  who  wear  the  re- 
ligious habi^  and  actually  preside  over  an  abbev,  both 
hi  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,   ^ecufar  abbots  are 
priests  who  enjoy  the  benefices,  but  employ  a  riear 
(q.v.)  to  discha^ito  duties,         abbots  an  laymen 
to  whom  the  revenoea  of  abbeys  axe  given  by  princea 
jorpatrons.  Field  abbots  (abbaUt  <xuirew$)  are  regn. 
lar  abbots  appointed  for  army  serviea.  j4rvft  abbot  Ii 
tbetitleoftheabbotofSt.Hartfaii,inHungai7.  The 
abbots  are,  in  geneial,  Subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  diocesan  bishop,  but  formerly  some  were  exempt, 
and  had  even  a  kind  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  (juriadic- 
tio  ^uon  ^itctipalu),  together  with  the  right  of  wear- 
ing episcopal  msignia  (mitred  aUott,  abbates  mitrati). 
Some,  as  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice,  in  Switaeriand, 
have  even  a  small  territory.    Abbots  with  episcopal 
jurisdiction  have  the  right  of  Ukmg  part  in  gener«t 
councils,  and  the  right  of  vottnK  in  provincial  ovnodp. 
The  privileges  and  duties  of  abbots  are  determined  \  y 
the  rules  of  the  order  to  which  they  bcHoog,  as  well  aa 
by  canonical  regulations. 


CoabiDM  of  an  EngUeb  HItrad  AbboL 


The  oommendabny  abbots  (abba^$  commendatarii ; 
Fr.  abbei  eonmewfototrw),  in  France  and  England, 
were  secular  eccledastica,  to  whom  abbeys  were  given 
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»r«r  the  inmates  of  the  abbejrs.  This  became  Utter- 
ly M  oommm  that  moet  abbe^  were  thus  held  perpeU 
aaHjmeewmtatdam.  In  Enf^utdnany  abbots,  among 
othv  prhrflcgea,  had  the  of  sitting  in  th«  Houw 
oTLMda.  Aococ^ng  to  Fnller  (CA.  Bi$t.  h.  tI,  p.  293, 
cd.  ICSS),  there  were  sUty-foor  abbots  and  thirty-«ix 
prion,  besides  the  Master  of  the  Temple  sommoned  to 
PsriiaiDent,  which  he  terms  "a  Jolly  nomber."  Ed- 
ward in  reduced  them  to  twen^-dx.  In  Genq^y, 
tenjmoMiUote  (of  Fulda,  Corrqr,  etc.)  were  mem- 
ben  flf  the  0«nnan  Diet  till  1808.  See  Bingham, 
Or^  Eeda.  b.  vil,  ch.  ill;  Coite.  TridaU.  Seu.  xxv, 
and,  fir  foU  details,  Martene,  IM  Ant  MomuA,  SU. 
lib.  7.  The  forms  for  the  bauiutiom  of  abbota  (i.  q. 
insagnration)  ai«  f^van  in  Botssonnet,  Diet,  du  Ciri- 
wumet,  i.  23aq. 

3.  Thawte  of  JMofisftillnMdlnsonte Pnteatant 
comrtriea.  In  Gennany  it  is  aomatimas  conferred 
apon  fiviBca,  espedally  if  tliey  ei^  the  nrenoea  of 
£jcaer  abheya.  Thus  the  lata  Fnfbaaor  LOcke  of 
GMbigea  was  an  abbot. 

Abbot;  Abiel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom 
in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  14,  1766.  He  graduated  at 
Hanrard,  1787,  was  assistant  in  the  PbiD^pe  Andover 
Academy  fhnn  1787  to  1789,  and  became  pasUn*  of  Cov- 
rutiy.  Conn.,  1795.  Havfaig  been  bronght  np  a  Trini- 
tsiiaa  Calviitist,  Mr.  Abbot  became,  1792,  a  decided 
uti.1MBltaifan,  ud,  in  1811,  was  dapoaad  by  the  Con- 
lociBtion  of  Ttrfland  Coon^  fhxn  the  ministry  on  ao- 
covot  of  heretical  doctrines.  From  Sept.  1811  to  1819, 
be  bad  diazge  of  Dnmmer  Academy,  and  fVom  1827  to 
1839  he  waa  pastor  of  Peterborongh,  N.  H.  He  re- 
cnred  the  degree  of  D.t>.  from  Harvard  in  1888,  and 
M  Dee.  81. 1859.  He  pablisbed  in  1811  a  "Statt- 
me^  of  the  PnxxeAtfft  in  tm  Cherck  at  Coventry 
riiei  fairiaiuftJ  m  Jut  Bemortd"  and  some  oeeaalon- 
>!  pamidileta.— Simgue,  UmtanmPv^^  p.  229  sq. 

Abbot;  AbtoS,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom 
St  Andover,  Mass.,  Ang.  17, 1770.  He  graduated  at 
Haiwd,  179?,  and  was  pastor  at  Haverhill  from  1794 
to  1803,  and  at  Beverley  fWim  1809  nntU  1826.  His 
health  fiuling,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1827-8  in  Charles- 
tDD,  S.  C,  and  in  Cnba,  bnt  died  Just  as  the  ship 
Ksdied  qnanintine  at  Netr  York,  Jane  7, 1828.  He 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  caltare,  and  an  eloquent 
preacbw.  Kb  Lrttrrgfrom  Cuba  were  pabUshed  after 
his  deaOt  (Boston,  18?9,  Svo);  and  also  a  Tolnme  of 
AnaoM^  wUk  a  iftmmr  by  Everett  (BoMon,  1881, 
ISbu>— Spragoe,  Umtca^im  Pidpit,  p.  809  sq. 

Abbot,  Oeorge,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Ivotber  of  Robert  (tnf.'),  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
En^ish  Bible,  and  a  roan  of  great  ability  and  learning, 
waa  bom  at  Gnildfind,  October  29, 1562,  and  entered  at 
SaUol  College,  Oxford^  in  1578 ;  sabsequently  was 
made  Master  of  Dniverd^  Ctdlege,  and,  In  1599,  Dean 
ofVfaidieiter.  At  the  onivarri^be  wasflrstlmagfat 
into  contact  with  Abp.  Land,  whose  ecclesiast^al 
wbeaies  he  opposed  throat  life.  In  1604,  Dr.  Abbot 
ns  the  second  of  ei^^t  learned  divines  at  Oxford, 
cfaosoi  b^-  King  James,  to  whom  the  care  of  trans- 
Isting  all  (bat  the  Epistles  of)  the  New  TesUment 
was  committed.  In  1608,  he  assisted  in  a  design  to 
tmitethe  chnrches  of  Ei^Und  and  Scotland ;  in  which 
liis  prudence  and  modentitm  raised  him  high  in  the 
bvor  oftbe  king,  who  bestowed  apon  him  saceesdvdy 
the  Uaboprics  of  Uchfield  (1609)  and  of  London  (1610). 
In  ini  his  mi4}esty  elevated  him  to  the  See  ^  Can- 
terbary.  As  archbishop,  ho  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
please the  king  by  opposing  the  Boot  of  SporU,  the 
divoKe  of  the  ConntMs  of  Essex,  and  the  Spanish 
natch.  In  1627,  he  ventured  the  displeasure  of 
Cluries  I,  by  refdsing  to  license  a  sermon,  which  Dr. 
SMboqie  haid  preached,  to  justify  one  of  Charles's  un- 
etmtltetional  proceedings.  For  this  act  he  was  scv 
poded  Aon  his  functions,  bnt  was  soon,  though  no^ 
wBfai^y,  testared  to  then.   A  eanse  of  deep  sorrow 


to  him,  in  fab  Utter  days,  was  hb  having  accidentally, 
wbile  aiming  at  a  deer,  shot  ono  of  Lord  Zoucb's  keep- 
era.  He  died  in  1688.  Ha  was  a  CalTlnlst  in  theol- 
ogy, and,  nnfortnnataly,  very  intolerant  toward  Ar- 

miuians  and  Anniniaidun,  ■  Hb  lift,  with  that  of  hits 
brother  Thoma8,.waa  published  at  Guildford  (1797, 
8vo).  Hb  chief  woiks  are :  Six  Zjactunt  m  Vimdty 
(Oxford,  1598,  4to) ;  Eapot  'tAtn  of  t&e  Prophet  Jomuh 
(1600,  4to,  new  ed.  Lond.  1845,  2  vob.  with  life);  A 
hritf  Detctifaiom  vftkt  Worii  (Lond.  1617, 4to.  et  al.) ; 
TVettfue  oftktperpttwJi  VinbiS^  and  AieeessuM  o/tke 
true  Church  (1624,  4to);  Judgment  of  the  Archtnthyp 
concerning  Bowoijr  at  the  tfame  of  Jetiu  (Hamburg. 
1682,  8vo).— Middleton,  Ewatg.  Biog.;  Collier,  Ecd, 
Bitt.  vol.  ii ;  Neal,  BUL.  ^pMnkmt,  1, 556 ;  Mdsbeim, 
Ck.  Bit.  iii,  409. 

Abbot,  Robett,  D.D.,  Bbhop  of  Salisbury,  was 
bora  at  Guildford,  In  Surrey,  in  1660,  took  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  in  1582,  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1597.  He  won 
the  good  opinion  of  Jamea  I  by  a  work  in  confatatkm 
of  Bellarmine  and  Soarei,  In  defaocQ  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  waa  so<«  after  made  Master  of  Balfol  Col- 
lege, and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  As 
Vice.chancellor  of  the  University,  he  favored  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  and  opposed  Land  to  the  utmost.  In 
1616  he  was  apptnnled  by  his  brother  (then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury)  to  the  bishopric  of  Salbbnry,  which, 
however,  be  enjoyed  but  a  short  time,  and  died  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1617.  Hb  works  are:  1.  MirrorofPo- 
fiM  <MfiftM8  (Ltud.  UM^  4to) )  %Awtiiiirud  Bemim- 
tlratk,  amtra  FoMos  PmUifbAu,  etc.  (1608, 4to);  8. 
Defence  o/tke  Reform^  Catholic  of  W.  Pertint  apaintt 
Dr.  W.  BUnop  (1606,  1609,  4to);  ^.Tkt(M  Way,  a 
Sermm  (1610,  4to) ;  5.  T%e  true  Ancient  Rmaa  CaAf>- 
lie  (1611,  4(o) ;  6.  AntHogia  (against  the  Apology  of 
the  Jaaoit  Ibdemon,  for  Heoiy  Ganiett,  1618,  4to); 

7.  De  Gratia  et  Permenrntia  Sanctonan  ^618r4l»^; 

8.  De  amimone  et  intercemim  Jiulifieatifmu  tt  Gratua 
(1618,  4to) ;  9.  De  Stifrtma  PoteataU  Regia  (1619, 4to). 
He  left  in  MS.  a  Lathi  commentary  on  Romans  whidi 
b  now  hi  the  Bodleian  library.— Middleton,  Eai, 
Biog. 

Abbott,  Bevjamix,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
nsefol  of  the  pioneer  Methodbt  preachers  In  America, 
was  Imm  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1782,  and  died  1796.  He 
preached  for  twenty  years  with  great  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, chiefly  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land. Thongh  an  illiterate  man,  be  was  earnest,  elo- 
qnent,  enthoslastlc,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  tboosands 
were  added  to  the  Church  thnvigh  his  labors. — Firth, 
t/B.  i4Ue«  (S.  T.,  12mo);  JAmtei  ofCmJer- 
encet,  i,  68;  Stevens,  ^mC.  0/"  V.  £  CL  i,  882  sq. ; 
Spragae,  Ammde,  tU,  41. 

Abteevlatioii,  or  the  nse  of  one  or  two  InlUala  fin 
the  wliole  of  ■  word.  These  first  occur,  in  a  Scriptaial 
connection,  on  some  of  the  Maccab«an  coins  (Bayer, 
De  nummit  B^neO'Samaritanit),  and  in  a  few  MSS.  of 
the  O.  T.  (especblly  for  ni^).  They  have  been 
frequently  resorted  to  fbr  the  purpose  of  ezpl^ning 
sappoeed  discrepancies  or  various  reading,  both  in 
words  (Eichhom,  EinUit.  mm  A.  T.  i,  82S;  Dmstus, 
(huett.  SSrrmc.  iii,  6)  and  numbers  (Tignoles,  Cironol- 
(^.pass.;  Capellus, Oieica  £:acni,l,10;  SeaUger,in 
Walton's  Prolegomena,  vii,  14 ;  Kenntcott's  Dinerta- 
iioni),  on  the  tbewy  that  letters  were  employed  for 
the  latter  as  digits  (Faber,  Liiera  oUm  pro  voctb»$  ad- 
hibita,  Onold,  1775),  after  the  analogy  of  other  Orien- 
tal languages  (Gesenlus,  CetcA.  d.  UA.  Sprache,  p. 
173).  In  later  times  the  practice  became  veiy  com- 
mon with  the  Rabbins  (Selig's  Compendia  voam  iTe- 
braico-RoNnnicanm;  also  CoUectio  MrtnaOiranan 
Ifebraicanm,  Lpa.,  17S1),  and  was  abased  for  csbalis- 
tical  purposes  (Dana,  Bt^Mmtmiu  £mtel^l^  r4Pi^;S 
stance  of  Hs  legitimate  nnroAttU^dbdWk' JU^ 
xiil,  18  (Eichhom,  EinUit.  «m  H.  T.  It,  199),  ancT  the 
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theory  has  hMQ  saceawfuUy  applied  to  the  solution 
of  the  discnpancj  between  Mark  xv,  25,  and  John 
xU,  14  (where  the  tireek  f  [gainma=:8]  has  doubt- 
less been  mistaken  for  t  [stigma =63). — Kitto,  s.  t. 

Abbreviator,  a  clerk  or  secretary  employed  in 
the  Papal  Court  to  idd  In  preparing  briefs,  bulls,  etc. 
Tbey  W4m  first  employed  by  Benedict  XII  in  the  14th 
oentory.  Many  eminent  men .  hare  filled  the  office. 
Pins  II  (iBncH  Sylvius)  was  an  abbnriator  for  the 
Cotmeilof  Baale. 

AVda  (Heb.  ilMd',  [a  Chddalsing  fbim], 
tlm  servofU,  i.  e.  of  God),  the  name  of  two  men, 

1.  (Sept.  'A/3ja.)  llie  fither  of  Adooiram,  which 
latter  was  an  officer  under  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  6). 
B.C.  ante  996. 

2.  (Sept  'AjSiiac-)  The  son  of  Shammna  and  a 
Levito  of  the  Aimily  trf"  Jedntfano,  ntideiA  In  Jerusalem 
after  the  esOe  (Neh.  xi,  17);  elsewhere  caUed  Oba- 
DUH  (q.  T.),  the  sou  of  Sheon^ah  (1  Chnm.  ix,  16). 

Abdu,  a  FWrian  Usbop  daring  the  reign  of  Yex- 
dagird(orIsdegerde8),  King  of  Persia,  under  wliom  the 
Christians  enjoyed  the  tna  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Abdas,  filled  with  iU-directed  zeal,  destroyed  (A.D.  414) 
one  of  the  temples  of  the  fire-worshippers;  and  being 
ordored  by  the  monarch  to  rebuild  the  tem|de,  refused 
to  do  so,  althoQgfa  warned  that,  if  he  persisted,  the 
Cbristian  temples  would  be  destroyed.  Yezdeglrd  pat 
the  Usbop  to  deatti,  and  ordered  the  total  dertraction 
of  all  the  Christian  chnrches  In  his  dominkma ;  upon 
which  followed  a  Utter  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
which  lasted  thi{1y  years,  and  was  the  occasion  of  war 
between  Persia  and  the  Roman  empire.  In  ^e  Bomish 
and  Greek  Churches  he  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  on 
hlay  16.  See  Socrat.  Ck.  HwL  vii,  18 ;  IVeander,  Ch. 
Hiti.  ii,  110;  Theod.  BiiL  EeeL  89;  Bntlar,  Imu 
o/SaitUt,  May  16. 

Ab'deBl  (Heb.  Ahdell',  iS^iS?,  terviaU  of  God; 
SepL  AfiSirfX),  the  ^er  of  Shelunaiahf  which  latter 
7aa  one  of  thaw  commanded  to  apprehend  Joemiah 
(Jer.  xzstI,  26).   B.C.  ante  606. 

Ab'dl  (Heb.  Abdi',  '^'139,  lervcmt}  or,  accord. 
Ing  to  Geeenins,  for  n^^as,  tenant  o/JehouA;  but, 
according  to  Forst,  piopeily  bon^Hm),  the 

name  of  three  men. 

X  (Sept.  'A^  r.  'A^ot)  A  I^rite.  graadfttber 
of  one  Ethan,  which  lattor  lived  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Cbron.  yi,  44).    B.C.  considerably  ante  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'Aj3£i.)  A  Levite,  bther  of  one  Eish  (dif- 
ferent Ihon  Kishi,  a  son  of  the  preceding),  which  latter 
assisted  in  the  reformation  under  BeaeUah  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  12).   B.C.  ante  726. 

3.  (Sept.  'A^ia.")  An  iBTKelite  of  the  "sods"  of 
Etam,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return 
from  Bat^loD  (Ezrax,  S6),  B.C.  469. 

Abdias,  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Abdi'as  (LaL  Abditu,  the  Greek  text  not  being 
extant),  one  of  the  minor  prophets  (2  Esdr,  [Vnlg.  4 
Esdr.],  i,  89),  elsewhere  called  Obadiah  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ab'dias,  of  Bat^loo,  is  said  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  66,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples;  but  his  very  existence  is  somewhat  doubt- 
Ail.  Tbe  work  attributed  to  him,  vis.  Hutoria  Cer- 
tammit  ApoilaSa,  In  ten  books,  was  written  in  tbe  8th 
or  9th  century.  It  may  be  flnmd  In  FaMcU  Cod, 
Apoenfph.  Nov.  Tat.  ii,  888 ;  and  was  pnblislwd  also 
by  Lazins  (Basle,  1661,  and  Paris,  1660).  A  German 
translation  is  given  in  Barbery.  Biblioihek  d.  N,  T. 
Apokrypher  (Stuttg.  1841),  p.  891  sq.— Gieseler,  Ch. 
Hiit.  i,  67 ;  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  anno  69 ;  Baronius,  Anmd. 
ann.  44. 

Ab'dlel  (Heb.^Wte/',  i>**''?35,  Krvaat  of  Cod; 
Sept.  'Al3SiJi\),  a  son  of  Gani  and  &ther  of  Ahi,  one  of 
the  chief  Gadites  resident  in  Gilead  (1  Chion.  v,  16), 
B.C.  betveen  1098  and  783. 


Ab'don  (Heb.  Abdim\  and  ^Tia?,  «erejZi| 

Sept.  'A^wv),  tbe  name  of  fbnr  men  and  one  dQr. 

1.  The  son  of  HUM,  a  Pirathonite,  of  tbe  tribe  ol 
Ephraim,  and  tbe  twelftti  Judge  of  Israel  for  eigU 
years,  B.C.  1888-1326.  His  administration  appears  tl 
have  been  peaceful  (^A^iov,  Joeepfans,  AiU.  t,  7, 15)|| 
for  nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  that  he  had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  nephews,  who  rode  on  young  aases — a 
maifc  of  thdr  consequence  (Judg.  xii,  18-16).  He  ii 
probably  the  Bbdah  referred  to  In  1  Sam.  xU,  11. 

2.  Tbe  flrst-bcffn  of  Glbeon,  of  tbe  tribe  of  Benjs- 
min,  apparently  by  his  wife  Maacbab,  and  resident  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Cbron.  viii,  80;  Ix,  86),  B.C.  ante  1088. 

3.  Tbe  son  of  Hicafa,  and  one  (rf  the  persons  sent  by 
King  Josiah  to  asoertaln  of  the  prophetess  Hnldali  tlw 
meaning  <^  the  receotlyHliseovaed  book  of  thtt  Imw 
(8  Chnm.  xxzIt,  SV),  B.C.  828.  In  tiu  parallel  pu- 
sage  (S  Kings  xxU,  12)  he  is  called  Acbbok,  the  son 
ofHIchaUh. 

4.  A  "  son"  of  Shsshak,  and  chief  BenJamfteofJ^  ' 
rusalem  (1  Cbron.  viii,  26),  B.C.  ante  698. 

5.  A  Levitlcal  town  of  the  Gershonites,  in  the  tribe  , 
of  Asher,  mentioned  between  Misbal  or  Maahal  and  ! 
Helkath  or  Hukkok  (Josh,  xsi,  80;  1  Chnm.  vi,  74). 
The  same  place,  according  to  several  HSS.,  Is  men-  ' 
tioned  in  Josli.  xix,  28,  instead  of  Hkbroh  (BcJand, 
Pabut.  p.  618).    Under  this  Utter  form  Schwarx  (Pa- 
fwf.  p.  192)  identifies  It  with  a  village,  £6ra,  which  he 
affirms  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Leontes,  sooth  of  Kn- 
lat  Shakif;  perbaps  tbe  [dace  liy  tbe  name  of  ji6itmi 
marked  In  thia  region  on  RtMnson's  map  (new  ed.  of 
Bmarcka).   It  la  probably  tdentleal  wHh  tibe  ndBed 
alto  AhdA^  8  or  9  flaUes  K.E.  of  Aeebo  (Tan  da  Tride, 
Mtmebr^  p.  288). 

AbeeedulaiM  (JBeoediirn),  a  1n«neb  of  the  aect 
of  Anabaptists,  founded  liy  Stm^^  race  a  disciple  of 
Lutiier,  who  taught  that  all  knowledge  served  to  hin- 
der men  from  attending  to  God's  v^ce  inwardly  in- 
structing them ;  and  that  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing this  was  to  leam  nothing,  not  even  tbe  alphabet, 
for  the  knowledge  of  letters  served  only  to  risk  salva- 
tion.    See  AtTABAFTIBTS. 

Abecedarian  hymne  or  paalme— psalms,  the 

verses  of  wUch  commence  with  the  consecutive  letters 
of  tbe  alphabet.  See  Acbobtic.  In  imitation  of  the 
119th  Psalm,  It  was  customary  in  the  early  Cbnrch  to 
compose  psalms  of  this  kind,  each  part  having  its  prop- 
er letter  at  the  bead  of  it :  the  singing  of  Ui«  verses 
was  commenced  by  tbe  precentor,  and  tbe  people  join- 
ed him  in  tbe  close.  Occasionally  tbey  sang  alternate 
verses.  This  mode  of  conducting  the  psalmody  was 
•ometimes  called  ringing  acrostics  and  acroteleutics, 
and  is  the  apparent  origin  of  the  Gloria  Patri  repeated 
at  the  end  of  each  psalm  In  modem  liturgical  servleea. 
See  Cbobds.  Some  of  the  psalms  of  David  are  abe- 
cedarian, and  others  so  orostmcted  aa  to  be  adapted 
to  the  altemato  song  of  two  divisions  of  precentors 
in  the  Temple.  See  FsAuis.  The  priests  continued 
their  services  during  the  night,  and  were  required  oc- 
casionally to  utter  a  cry  to  intimate  that  they  were 
awake  to  duty.  Paalm  cxxxlv  appears  to  be  of  this 
order.  The  Ant  watch  address  tbe  second,  remfaid- 
ing  them  of  duty,  "  Behold,  bless  ye  tbe  Lord,  all 
ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  which  by  night  stand  in  tbe 
bouse  of  the  Lord.  lift  up  your  hands  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  bleea  the  Lord."  Tbe  second  respond, 
"  The  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth  bless  thee 
out  of  Zion."  This  custom  was  probably  introduced 
into  the  Ciiristian  church  from  the  Hebrew  service, 
and  was  intended  to  idd  the  memory.  Hymns,  com- 
posed in  this  manner,  embodying  orthodox  sentiments, 
were  learned  by  the  people,  to  guard  them  against 
the  ern»8  of  the  Dtmatista  (Bingbun,  Or^,  Eed.  xlv, 
1, 12).   SaeHTXir;  PsAuiHt.  i 
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«fy«fo,  i.  e.  of  Nsbo,  or  tb«  Chalddc  Mercniy,  Dan. 
.i,  7,  ud  Cbald.  id.  Ec'lU  137;  Sept  and  Joaephos 
A^mtyiiiy,  the  Cbaldee  Dame  impoaed  by  the  king 
of  Babylon's  officer  opoa  Azariah  (q.  v.),  one  of  the 
thiM  compajdoQS  of  Daniel  (Dan.  U,  49;  iii,  12-80). 
With  his  two  fHanda,  Shadisch  and  HeBbtch,  he  was 
ndncnloaflly  ddirovd  from  Uie  burning  ftonuce,  into 
which  they  were  cast  for  reftuing  to  worship  the  gold' 
en  itatne  wlilch  yebQchadnezjiar  had  caosed  to  be  nt 
up  at  the  pUin  of  Dam  (Dan.  iii).  He  hu  been  snp- 
poMd  by  some  to  be  the  same  person  as  Ezra ;  but 
Ezra  was  a  [ffiest  of  the  tribe  <rf  Levi  (Ezra  vii,  6), 
while  this  Azariah  was  of  tlie  royal  blood,  and  conse- 
quently of  Judah  (Dan.  i,  3,  6). 

jUwal,  Dnldf  an  eminent  misdoDaiy,  was 
bora  at  New  Brnnawick,  N.  J.,  Jane  12th,  1S04,  atnd- 
ied  thedogy  at  the  sominaiy  in  that  place,  and  in 
lS36wa8  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
churebes.  In  October,  1829,  he  sailed  for  Canton  as 
a  chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  A^end  Society ;  bat  at  the 
eod  of  a  year's  labor  placed  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign  UiasioQB.  He  visited  Java,  Singi^iore,  and 
S^m,  itiii^iir^  Chlneaa,  and  laboring  with  much  snc- 
ceia,  when  bis  health  fliOed  him  entirely,  and  be  re- 
tunBd  home  in  1888  by  way  of  England,  visiting  Hoi- 
Itnd,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  everywhere  urg- 
ing the  claims  of  the  heathen.  In  1888  be  again  re- 
tained to  Canton.  The  "  opium  wAr"  preventing  his 
osefulneaa  there,  he  visited  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  oth- 
er pluea,  and  sattled  at  Kidongsoo.  Hbheahh^- 
iog  way  once  more,  he  returned  in  1845,  and  died  »t 
Albany,  Sept.  4, 1846.  Jle  published  Jtmrnal  o/Ret- 
Ann  im  Cki»a,  in  1829-1888  (N.  T.  8to)  ;  The  Mi»- 
litmary  Conemtim  at  Jenuaiem  (N.  T.  1838, 12mo) ; 
Clauu  of  Ae  World  to  the  Gotpd  (N.  T.  18S8).  See 
WUlianaon,  Sfemoht  of  the  Rev.  D.  A  heel  (N.  T.  1849, 
ISmo);  Amer.  MittiotMiy  Memorial,  p.  888. 

Abeel.  Jobn  Nelaon,  D.D.,  a  niinister  of  the 
Reformed  Dntch  Church,  who  was  bom  in  1769,  grad- 
uated in  X787  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  April,  1793.  In  1795  he  became  one  of  the  cler^ 
of  the  CoUefpate  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  where 
he  continued  until  hia  death  In  1812.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent pnachar,  and  a  man  of  gnat  and  deserved  in- 
flaence. 

AImI  (Heb.  Be'M,  ^3n,  a  breath,  i.  q.  tramUory ; 
ta  Gesanins  \^Hd>.  Lex.}  thinks,  tnm  tbe  sliortnesB  of 
Us  life ;  or,  me  Kitto  [^Da^  Biltle  lUuit.']  suggests,  per- 
haps L  q.  vani/p,  from  the  maternal  caree  experieiKed 
dining  the  infiuMT'  of  Cain;  Sept  tad  K.  T.  'A^fA ; 
Jwephua,*A^Xor),  tb«  secmid  son  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
sUn  1^  his  elder  bmthar,  Cain  (G«i.  iv,  1-lQ,  B.C. 
dr.  4015.   See  Adam. 

I.  Hittonf. — Cain  and  Abel,  having  been  Jnrtrncted, 
perhaps  by  their  fhtber,  Adam,  in  the  duty  of  worship 
to  their  Creator,  each  offered  the  first-fruits  of  his  la- 
bors: Cain,  as  a  husbandman,  the  frnite  of  the  fieM; 
Abel ,  as  a  shepherd,  fadings  of  his  Bock  (see  Fritsdw, 
Dt  Saerijiau  Caim  et  HabeHi,  Upg.  1751).  Qod  was 
pleased  to  accept  the  offering  of  Abel,  in  pnfhieoce 
to  that  of  his  brother  (Heb.  xi,  4),  in  consequence  of 
vhich  Cain,  giving  himself  up  to  en\-y,  formed  the 
ie^iui  of  killing  Abel ;  which  he  at  length  effected, 
hs\-iRK  invited  him  to  eo  Into  the  Aeld  (G«a.  iv,  8,  9 ; 
corap.  1  John  iii,  12).  See  Cain.  Tbe  Jews  bad  a*tr«. 
ditiun  that  Abel  was  murdered  in  the  plain  at  Damas- 
cus; and  aeeordlngly  Us  tomb  Is  still  shown  on  a  high 
hDl  near  the  viUafce  of  Slnie  or  Seneiah,  about  twelve 
nriles  nortiiwest  of  Damascus,  on  tbe  road  to  Baalbek 
(Jerome,  in  EzedL  xxxvii).  The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
still  called  .VsM  AM;  but  circumstances  lead  to  the 
pnbable  suppositioo  tiiat  this  was  tbe  site,  or  in  the 
vidiuty  of  tbe  dte,  of  tbe  ancient  Abela  or  Abila  (Po- 
eocke,  Eut^  ii,  1«B  aq. :  Schnbert,  Aw.  iii,  286  sq.). 
See  Abila.   The  legend,  therefore,  was  most  likely 


suggested  by  tbe  ancient  name  of  the  plaoe.  See 
Abbu.  (Fm  literature,  aee  Wolf,  Cvm  m  N.  7*.,  iv, 
749.) 

II.  Traiitmud  Fwim.— ^Andant  writers  alxmnd  in 
observations  on  the  mystical  character  of  Abel ;  and 
he  is  spoken  of  aa  the  representative  of  the  pastoral 
tribes,  while  Cain  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  no- 
madic life  and  character.  St.  Chiysostom  calls  him 
tbe  Lamb  of  Ckritt,  since  be  snfiered  thS  most  grievona 
injuries  solely  on  account  of  his  innocency  {A  d  SUtgir. 
ii,  5) ;  and  he  directs  particular  attention  to  tbe  node 
in  which  Scripture  speaks  of  hia  oCfertDge,  consisting 
of  the  best  of  hia  flock,  "andoftiiefhttiiereof,"while 
it  seema  to  intimate  that  Otin  pnsented  the  fhiit 
which  might  be  roost  eadly  procured  (Jlom.  m  Gen. 
xviii,  6).  St.  Augnstln,  speaking  of  r^eneratton,  al- 
ludes to  Abel  V  representing  tbe  new  or  spiritual  man 
in  contradistittction  to  the  natural  or  oormpt  man,  and 
says,  "  Cain  founded  a  city  on  earth ;  but  Abel,  aa  a 
stranger  and  i^lgrini,  looked  ftrwaid  to  tbe  city  of  the 
saints  wUch  b  in  heaven"  (pe  CitUate  Dd,  xv,  1). 
Abel,  he  says  in  anotlter  place,  was  tbe  flrst-fruits  of 
tbe  Church,  and  was  BacriSced  in  testimony  ef  the  fu- 
ture Mediator.  And  on  Psa.  cxviil  (_&erm.  xxx,  §  9) 
be  saj-s:  "This  city"  (that  Is,  "the  city  of  God") 
"baa  its  beginning  from  Abel,  as  the  wicked  city  from 
Cain."  Irencus  says  that  God,  in  tbe  case  of  Abel, 
subjected  tbe  Jnst  to  tbe  unjust,  that  the  righteousness 
6t  the  former  might  be  manifested  by  what  he  suffered 
{Contra  liarti.  iU,  28).  Heretics  existed  in  ancient 
times  who  represented  C«n  and  Abel  as  embodying 
two  s|dritual  powers,  of  which  the  mightier  was  that 
of  Cain,  and  to  which  they  accordingly  rendered  divine 
homage.  In  the  early  Church,  Abel  was  considered 
the  first  of  the  martyrs,  uid  many  persons  were  accus- 
tomed to  pfonounee  bis  name  with  a  pazticnUr  rem- 
ence.  An  obscure  sect  arose  under  the  tiUe  of  Abdita 
(q.  v.),  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate 
certain  fanatical  notions  respecthig  marriage ;  but  it 
was  speedily  lost  amidst  a  host  of  more  popnlar  perw 
ties.  For  other  mythological  speculations  respecting 
Abel,  see  Buttmann's  Mi/tkologtu,  i,  65  sq. ;  for  £ab- 
hM(ml  traditions,  eee  KaenmeDger,  EHideekt.  Judeatk. 
i,  462  eq.,  SSZ  sq. ;  for  other  Oriental  notices,  see  Ko> 
ran,  v,  86  sq. ;  Hettinger,  Hill.  Orient,  p.  24  sq, ;  comp. 
Fabric.  /Wnjepyr.  i,  118;  other  Christian  views  may 
be  seen  In  Irenaus,  v,  67 ;  Cedrenns,  Ifut.p.  8  (Kitto). 

The  general  tenor  of  these  Eastern  traditionary  fic- 
tions is  that  tuth  Cain  and  Abel  had  twhi  risters,  and 
that  Adam  determined  to  give  Cain's  sister  to  Abel, 
and  Abel's  sister  to  Cain  In  marriage.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  did  not  please  Cain,  who  desired  his 
own  datar  as  a  wife,  sIm  being  the  mora  beautifal. 
Adam  referred  tbe  matter  to  the  divine  arbitration,  di> 
lecting  each  brother  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  and  alude  tbe 
result.  Abel  presented  a  choice  animal  from  his  flock, 
and  Cain  a  few  poor  ears  of  grain  from  his  field.  Fire 
fell  from  heaven  and  consomed  Abel's  offtring  with- 
out smoka,  whlk  It  left  Cain's  ontonclied.  Still  more 
incensed  at  this  disappirfntment,  Cain  resolved  to  take 
bis  brother's  life,  who,  perceiving  his  design,  endeavor- 
ed to  dissuade  him  from  so  wicked  an  act.  Cain,bow- 
ever,  cherished  his  malice,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
execute  it,  until  the  devil  gave  hlro  a  faint  by  a  vision 
of  a  man  killing  a  bird  with  a  stone.  Accordingly, 
one  night  he  crushed  tbe  head  of  his  brother,  while 
sleeping,  with  a  large  stone.  He  was  now  ft  a  loss 
how  to  conceal  his  crfane.  He  •neloead  the  corpse  in 
a  skin,  and  carried  it  about  fer  forty  days,  till  tbe 
stench  became  intolerable.  Happening  to  see  a  crow, 
which  bad  killed  another  crow,  cover  the  carcass  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  he  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and 
buried  his  brother's  body  in  the  earth.  He  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  constant  terror,  having  heud  a  voice 
inflicting  this  curse  upon  Um  for  his  fr^ricide.  f  See 
D'Herlwlot,  BMiolhiqiu  OiwtUale^M-^ri^^Vl^\(> 

III.  CharaOtr  iffhU  Oj0i^^^^tVtiiciiti^fi^ 
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Abel's  Mcrifiee  is  aicribed  by  the  Apostle  Panl  tofuiOt  \ 
(Heb.  xl,  4).  Faltb  itnpllM  a  previous  reveUtion ;  it 
comes  by  bearing;,  and  bearing  by  tbe  word  of  God. 
It  is  probable  tbat  there  iraa  some  command  of  God, 
in  reference  to  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  vith  irbicb  Abel 
complied,  and  which  Cain  disobeyed.  The  "  more  ex- 
cellent sacrlflee"  was  tiie  flntlings  of  Ui  flock ;  in  the 
oflbring  of  which  there  was  a  confeesloo  that  bis  own 
sins  deserved  death,  and  tbe  expression  of  a  desire  to 
share  in  tbe  benefits  of  the  great  atonement  wfaich,  in 
the  Ailneas  of  time,  slioiild  be  presented  to  God  for  tbe 
■ins  of  man.  By  bis  faith  be  was  accepted  as  "right- 
eons,"  that  is,  wa&  jtistified.  God  testified,  probably 
by  some  \dsible  sign — the  sending  of  fire  tmm  heaven 
to  consume  the  victim  (a  token  that  justice  had  seized 
upon  tbe  saerifiee  instead  <rf  the  sinner) — that  tke 
was  accepted.  Cdn  had  no  fidfli :  ms  oflMng  was 
not  indicative  of  this  principle.  Although  it  is  donl>t> 
ful  whether  we  can  render  tbe  chrase  in  God's  expos- 
tulation with  him — "sin  lieth  at  tbe  door" — by  the 
words,  "  a  sin-oflbring  lieth  or  croucheth  at  the  door," 
tbat  is,  a  sin.o&ring  is  easily  procured,  yet  the  sin  of 
Cain  is  clearly  p(rinted  out  i  fbr  though  he  was  not  a 
keeper  of  aheiep,  yet  a  victim  whose  blood  cooM  be 
shed  as  a  typicisi  propitiation  could  without  difficulty 
have  been  procured  and  presented.  The  truths  clearly 
taught  in  this  Important  event  are,  confession  of  sin ; 
acknowledtnnent  that  the  penalty  of  sin  is  death ;  sub- 
mission to  an  appointed  mode  of  expiation ;  the  noo- 
rious  oftring  of  animal  sacrifice,  tj'pcal  of  the  better 
sacrifice  of  tbe  Seed  of  the  woman ;  tiie  efficacy  of  bilh 
in  Christ's  sacrifice  to  obtain  pardon,  and  to  admit  tbe 
guilty  into  divine  favor  (Wesley,  NoUt  on  ffeb.  xi, 
4).  The  difference  l>etween  the  two  offerings  ts  clear- 
ly and  well  put  by  Dr.  Magee  (On  the  AlonemetU,  i, 
6fU61) :  "  Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  tbe  promise  of 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  command,  offered  tbat 
sacrifice  which  bad  been  enjctoed  as  tbe  religious  ex- 
pression of  his  flUth:  While  Cain,  disregarding  tbe 
gracious  assnraneee  wnicb  had  been  voncluafed,  or,  at 
lea^  disdidning  to  adopt  the  prescribed  method  of 
nuaifesUng  Us  belief,  possibly  as  not  appearing  to  Kit 
reosonto  possess  anyefflcacy  or  natural  fitness,  thought 
be  had  aufilciently  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  in  ac- 
knowledging the  general  superintendence  of  God,  and 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  tbe  supreme  Benefactor, 
by  presenting  some  of  those  good  things  which  he 
th^by  confessed  to  have  been  derived  trom  His 
bounty.  In  shott,  Cain,  the  first-bom  of  the  &lt,  ex- 
hibits the  first-fruits  of  his  parents'  disobedience,  in  the 
arrogance  and  self-sufficiency  of  reason,  rejecting  tbe 
aids  of  revelation,  because  they  fell  not  witiiin  his  ap- 
prebenrion  of  right.  He  takes  tbe  first  place  in  tbe 
annals  of  Deism,  and  displays,  In  his  proud  rejection 
of  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  tbe  same  spirit  wbkb,  in 
later  dajrs,  has  actuated  hie  enHghte*ed  followers  in  re- 
jectingthe  sacrifice  ofChrisL"  See  Sacrifice,  There 
are  several  references  to  Abel  in  tbe  New  Testament. 
Our  Saviour  designates  bim  "righteous"  (Matt  xxiii, 
85 ;  comp.  1  John,  iii,  12).  He  ranks  among  the  il- 
lustrious elders  mentioned  In  Heb.  xi.  According  to 
Heb,  xii,  24,  while  the  blood  of  sprinkling  speaks  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  tbe  blood  <rf  Abel  for  vengeance : 
the  blood  of  sprinkling  speaks  of  mercy,  the  bkwd  of 
Abel  of  the  malice  of  tiie  human  heart — Watson,  In- 
tti'uaes,  ii,  174, 191 ;  Whalely,  Prototypes,  p.  29 ;  Home, 
lAfe  an4  Death  of  Abel,  Works,  1812,  vol.  iv  (  Hunter, 
Sacred  Bifffraphy,  p.  17  sq. ;  Robinson,  Sertpt.  Charac- 
lert,  i ,  AVilliamB,  Char.  ofO.  T.  p.  12 ;  Simeon,  Worka, 
xix,  S71;  Close,  GttKBu,  p.  46;  Niemeyer,  Charakt. 
U,  87. 

Abel,  THOMAa.    See  Able. 

A'bel-  (Heb.  Ahef;  ~^3et,  a  name  of  several 

villages  in  Palestine,  with  additions  in  tbe  case  of  tbe 
more  important,  to  distingnish  them  from  one  another 
(see  each  in  its  alphabetical  order).   From  a  compar- 


ison of  tiie  AraUc  and  E^rioe,  It  qipears  to  me«n_/W«* 

groMf  and  the  places  so  named  may  be  conceived  to 
have  been  in  peculiarly  verdant  situations  (Ge»eniiis. 
Thea.  HA.  p.  14;  see,  however,  other  dgnifieationfl  ia 
Lengerke,  J^maon,  1,  SU;  Hengitanberg,  Pental.  Q* 
261).    See  Abila. 

In  1  Sam.  >i,  18,  It  is  used  as  an  appellative,  ftod 
probably  signifies  a  grama  P^om,  In  this  pagwwgg, 
however,  p^aps  we  sboidd  read  (aa  In  die  mmrgiti) 
"jS^  atene,  Instead  of  ^SM,  AM,  or  dm«iiIe>i^  m»  tbe 
context  (verses  14,  IS)  requires,  and  tbe  Sept.  and 
Syriac  vwsions  exidaln ;  tbe  awkward  insertion  of  our 
translators,  "the  great  [stone  ofj  Abel,"  would  tbiia 
be  unnoGessary. 

In  2  ^m.  XX,  14, 18,  Abel  stands  alone  for  AbbX^ 
Bbtb-Maachab  (q.  v.). 

AbSla.   Bee  Abbl-beth4caachah. 

Ab£Iard,  Pierre  [at  Abaelard,  Abaillard, 
AbeUiardus],  bom  at  Le  Pallet,  or  Palais,  Dear 
Nantes,  1079,  was  a  man  of  tbe  most  subtie  geniua,  and 
the  fatiier  of  Ute  so-called  scholastic  thei^ogy.  In 
many  respects  be  was  fiir  in  advance  of  his  age.  After 
a  very  coxeftd  education,  he  spent  part  of  his  yovtb  in 
the  army,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  tbeoloipcal 
study,  and  had  for  bis  tutor  in  lo^c,  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  the  celebrated  Roscelln,  of  Comptegne.  He 
left  Palais  Iwfore  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  become  a  pupil  of  William 
of  Champeanx,  a  teacher  of  logic  and  pfailosopby  of 
the  highest  repntation..  At  first  tbe  favorite  discii^e, 
by  depoM  Abelard  became  tbe  rival,  and  Anally  tlie 
antagonist  of  Champeanx.   To  escape  the  penecotion 
of  his  former  master,  Abelard,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty- 
two,  removed  to  Melnn,  ^d  established  himself  tliere 
as  a  teacher,  with  great  success.    Thence  be  removed 
to  Corbcil,  where  hie  labors  seem  to  have  injured  his 
health;  and  be  sought  repose  and  restoration  by  re- 
tirement to  Palais,  where  he  remained  a  fiew  j-ears, 
and  then  returned  to  Paris.   The  controversy  wan 
then  renewed,  and  continued  till  Cbampeaux's  scbol- 
ars  deserted  him,  and  be  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Abelard,  having  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Palafa, 
found  on  bis  return  to  Paris  in  1113  tbat  Champeanx 
had  been  made  Bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Mame.  He 
now  commenced  tbe  study  of  divinity  under  Anselm 
at  Laon.   Here  also  the  pupil  became  tbe  rival  of  his 
master,  and  Anselm  at  length  had  him  expelled  from 
Laon,  when  be  returned  to  Paris,  and  established  a 
school  of  divinity,  which  was  still  more  numerously 
attended  than  his  former  schools  bad  been.  Gulzot 
says,  "In  this  celebrated  scluxd  were  trained  one 
pope  (Celestine  II),  nineteen  cardlnala,  more  than 
fifty  bishops  and  arcblHshops,  F^ncb,  English,  and 
German;  and  a  much  larger  number  of  tboee  men 
with  whom  popes,  bisbopa,  and  cardinals  had  often  to 
contend,  such  men  as  Arnold  of  BrescEa,  and  many 
others.    Tbe  number  of  pupils  who  used  at  that  time 
to  assemble  ronnd  Abelard  has  been  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  5000." 

Abelard  was  about  thirty-five  when  be  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Hilirise,  tbe  niece  of  Fulbert,  a 
canon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Paris.  She  was  probably 
under  twenty.  He  contracted  with  her  a  secret  and 
unlawful  connection,  the  IVuit  of  which  was  a  sen 
named  Peter  Astrolabus.  Soon  after  Al>elard  mar- 
ried H^loise ;  but  the  marriage  was  kept  secret,  snd, 
at  the  su(^stion  of  Abelard,  H^Ioise  retired  into  the 
convent  of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  where  she  bad  been, 
as  a  child,  brought  up.  The  relatives  of  Helotse,  en- 
raged at  this,  and  bellering  that  Abelard  had  de- 
ceived them,  revenged  themselves  by  Inflicting  tiie  se- 
verest personal  Injuries  upon  him.  He  then,  being 
forty  years  old,  took  the  monastic  vows  at  S,  Deni*p, 
and  persuaded  H^Ioise  to  do  tbe  same  at  Argnnt«ntl. 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of  the- 
ology, and  before  ^g,£i^t^|;^4,hi^>nv^a/n)diicfw 
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■TlaptiyiaM,  in  wMch  he  apoks  of  the  Trinify  in  so 
||tle  s  manner  that  h*  was  openly  taxed  with  heresy. 

Uoa  be  was  cited  U'  appear  before  a  council  held 
i.Sanoas,  in  1121,  by  tbe  pope's  legate,  wliere,  al- 
Its  was  convicted  of  no  error,  n<nr  was  any  ex- 
■uiMtion  mada  of  the  eaie,  he  was  compelled  to  bnin 
iii  book  wlUi  bis  own  faan^.  After  a  brief  detention 
It  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Hedard,  he  returned  to  hia  monas- 
bry,  whe^  he  qnarrelled  with  his  abbot,  Adamas, 
tad  the  other  monks  (chiefly  becaose  he  was  too  good 
I  critic  to  admit  that  Dionysios,  the  patron  saint  of 
hance^  was  identical  with  tbe  Areopagit«  of  the  same 
Dsme  mentioned  in  the  ActB)^  and  leUred  to  a  solitude 
leirKi^nt-fnr-Seine,  lirthe  diocese  of  Troyes,  where, 
«ftb  the  consent  of  the  bbhop,  Hatto,  be  built  an 
Ofstuy  in  the  name  of  the  Host  Holy  Trinity,  which 
he  eaded  Pdmdete,  and  dwelt  there  with  another  clerk 
■nd  his  pnpila,  who  soon  gathered  around  him  again. 
Bis  bearers,  at  various  periods,  were  numbered  by 
Utomanda.  Being  called  from  Us  retreat  (A.D.  1125) 
by  the  monks  of  St.  GUdas,  in  Bretagne,  who  hud 
dwtod  Um  OttSe  abbot,  he  abode  for  imne  time  with 
theas,  bat  was  at  length  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
matartery  (abont  1184)  to  escape  their  wicked  designs 
upon  his  life,  and  took  np  his  abode  near  Paraclete, 
where  H^ise  and  her  nuns  were  at  that  time  settled. 
AboDt  the  year  1140,  the  old  charge  of  heresy  was  re- 
newed against  him,  and  by  no  Ims  an  accuser  than 
the  edalmted  Bernard  of  Clairratix,  who  was  his  op- 
poaent  in  the  ootudl  held  at  Sena  In  that  year. 
Abelard,  seeiiig  that  he  could  not  expect  his  cause  to 
rMore  a  fidr  bearing,  appealed  lo  Rome,  and  at  once 
sA  oat  upon  his  joomey  thither.  Happening,  how- 
tm,  on  Ma  route,  to  pass  through  Cluny,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  lUibot,  Peter  the  Venerable,  by 
whose  means  he  was  reconciled  to  Bernard,  and  final- 
ly determined  to  paaa  the  remainder  of  Us  days  at 
Qaay.  He  Asd  A^  81,  1148,  aged  siz^-tiiree 
jcan,  at  the  moDastoy  of  S.  Uared,  whltiier  he  had 
been  sent  tat  Ui  health. 

Ai  Bernard  was  the  repieeeotative  of  Church  au- 
thority in  that  age,  so  AbeUrd  was  the  type  of  the  new 
Khool  of  free  inqtdry,  and  of  the  nse  of  reason  in  tbe- 
<Aat7-  H(e  [riulosophy  was  ^tefly,  if  not  wholly,  dia- 
Itdits.  In  the  CMitnTeny  between  the  Realists  and 
UnKwdnaUrte  he  oonld  be  classed  with  ndther;  his 
porilios  was  the  intermediate  one  denoted  by  the  mod- 
ern term  Conoeptoalism.  In  theology  he  professed  to 
agree  willi  the  Church  doctrines,  and  quoted  Augus. 
tint,  Jerane,  and  tbe  fethers  generally,  as  authorities ; 
hot  held,  at  tbe  aame  time,  that  It  was  tbe  province 
of  nsMD  te  develop  and  vindicate  tbe  doctrines  them- 
tdves. 

"  At  tbe  request  of  his  bearen  he  pabUshed  Us  In- 
troiatu  ad  Tktotogiam;  bnt  in  accordance  with  tbe 
Nindpoitit  of  the<dogical  science  in  that  ^  tlie  idea 
of  TkaA)g^  was  confined,  and  embraced  ooly  Dogmat. 
id.  The  work  was  originally,  and  remained  a  mere 
ftagneot  of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  He  agreed  so 
br  with  Aneelm's  principles  as  to  assert  that  the  In- 
idtttim  can  only  develop  what  Is  gjven  in  the  Fida ; 
but  hs  differs  fai  determining  the  manner  in  which 
Futh  is  brought  into  existence ;  nor  does  he  recog- 
nize 80  readily  the  limits  of  speculation,  and,  in  some 
pt^ata,  be  goes  beyond  the  doctrinal  belief  of  tbe 
Church ;  yet  the  tendency  of  tbe  rational  element  ly- 
ing st  tbe  basis,  and  his  method  of  applying  it,  are  dif- 
Amt-  The  Ainmr  was  ebedrad  In  Its  lo^eal  devel- 
(•pxnt  1^  the  llndta  set  to  it  In  tiw  Creed  of  the 
Church ;  many  things  also  are  only  pnt  down  on  the 
V  the  momeDt.  The  work  not  only  created  a 
I*D%ioiu  sensation,  but  also  showed  traces  of  a  pro- 
log boetillfy." 

Ha  tieated  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Qa  his  TAe- 
J^ia  CbitHma)  very  boidly,  assoming  "unity  in 
■^Wriae  Bdng,  ahmg  with  diversity  in  his  relations 
(tMmm  dmrnbis),  In  which  cob^  die  Divine 


Persona.  He  also  maintains  a  cognition  of  God  (as 
the  most  perfect  and  absolutely  independent  Being),  by 
means  of  tbe  reason,  wbicB  he  ascribes  to  the  he^ien 
philosophers,  without  denoting  tnm  the  incompre- 
hensihiltty  of  God.  He  also  attempted  to  ez|dain  (in 
hia  Etkiea},  on  phlloeopfaical  prindplea,  the  chief 
ceptions  of  tiieological  m<H«ltty,  aa,  tor  instance,  tbe 
notions  of  vice  and  vfrtue.  He  made  bafk  to  consiM  in 
the  mental  resolution,  or  in  the  Intention ;  and  main- 
tained, against  the  moral  conviction  of  his  age,  that  no 
natnral  pleasoree  or  sensnal  desires  are  in  themselves 
of  the  nature  of  sin.  He  discovered  the  evidence  of 
the  morality  of  actions  to  the  fkams  of  mind  and  max- 
ims according  to  which  tboee  actions  are  undertaken." 
A  pretty  clear  view  of  Abelard's  theology  is  given  by 
Neaoder,  Bist.  of  Ckrutum  Dogmat,  478  sq.  (transL 
by  Ryland,  Lond.  1868,  2  vols).  Abelaid  founded  no 
school,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  the  resnltB  of 
his  labors  were  critical  and  destructive,  mther  than 
positive.  The  later  scholastics,  however,  were  greatly 
indebted  to  him,  especially  as  to  form  and  method. 
His  writings  are  OS  fbllows:  E^akiki  ai'Hdi^mm,^\ 
Epittoia  t&B  ad  iSdenoi;  Bmoria  Cafsmtbritm  nm- 
rvm .  Apologia ;  Expomtio  OratUmt  Dominiea ;  Ejpoti' 
tio  in  Hymliolum  Apottolonm ;  Expotitio  m  Sgmiobm 
AthamuU;  SoUtiona  Probkmttmt  Belome;  Adoertta 
Harttes  libtr;  Commentariorutii  m  Epiitolam  ad  Jbma- 
not,Bbri5;  Senumei  82;  Ad  Hrto-tamefVtqiieVirffaiet 
Panuieteiua  t  /ntrodwiio  ad  TkeoUij^am^  O&n  8 ; 
tome  Tktohg'm  Ckri^ma, 

The  philosophy  and  theology  of  Abelard  have  been 
recently  brought  into  notke  anew ;  in  fact,  tbe  means 
of  studying  them  fully  have  only  of  late  been  afford- 
ed by  the  following  publications,  viz. :  Abaelardi  EpU- 
omt  7%eologia  Ckristiame,  nunc  primum  edldit  F.  H. 
Rheinwald  (Beriin,  1835) ;  Cousin's  edition  of  hia  (Tu-  . 
vroffes  imediit  (Paris,  1886, 4to) :  by  the  excellent  Vie 
d'AbHard,  par  C.  Remnsat  (Paris,  1845,  2  vols.);  and 
by  P.  Abaelardi  8ie  el  Abn,  primum  ed.  Henke  ct 
Lindenkohl  (Marbnrg,  1851,  Svo).  The  professedl}' 
complete  edition  of  bis  works  Amboaau  (Paris, 
1616,  4to)  does  not  contain  tbe  -9ic  A'on.  Mlgne's 
edition  {Patrohgia,  torn.  178)  is  expurgated  of  certain 
anti-papal  tendencies,  A  complete  edition  in  three 
vols.  4to,  was  begun  in  1859  by  HM.  CouMn,  Jonr- 
dain,  and  Despois.  See  Berington,  History  and  Let- 
ten  of  AhSard  and  Heloi*e  (Lond.  1784,  4tD);  Nean- 
der,  £3.  Hitt.  iv,  878 ;  Welh.  Quar.  Review,  articles  In- 
stauratto  Nova,  July  and  Oct,  1858 ;  BSIninger,  Kir- 
cheng.  in  Biog.  vol.  iv;  Prai.  Quartertg,  PhUada.  1654 
(two  admirable  articles,  centring  the  best  view  of 
Abelard's  life  and  philosophy  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  small  compass);  The  Ei^iA  Cgtiop. ;  Wight,  Ro- 
numee  of  Ahitard  and  HHotao  (N.  T.  1853,  12mA)  ■ 
Guizot,  Eatcd  tur  Ab^d  el  Biteiie  (Paris,  1889); 
Edinb.  Rev.  xxx,  852;  Wettm.  Aer,.xxzil,  146. 

Atwl-betb-ina'llohah  (Heb.  AbeT  Begth-Mad- 
kcA'y  nsStt-n-'S  Abel  ^ BeO-Maachah ;  Sept, 
A^iX  oIkov  Maxa  in  1  Kbigs  xv,  20,  A/3tX  Bni0/ia- 
axa  V.  r,  Gafiaax^  in  2  Kings  xv,  29),  a  citj-  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  I>an,  Ka- 
desh,  and  Hasw.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  eonddars- 
Ue  strength  from  Its  Ustory,  and  Importance  fWmi 
Its  being  called  "a  mother  In  Israel"  (2  Sam,  xx,  19). 
i.  e.,  a  metropolis ;  for  the  same  [dace  is  doubtiess  there 
meant,  althoogh  peculiarly  expressed  (ver.  14,  n^^M 
nsS^  ty^-ZI,  toward  Abel  and  Beth-ifaachah,  Sept. 
(('c  'AlilX  Kai  iiz  BaiO^iaxii,  Vuljr.  m  Abetam  et  BOh- 
Maacha,  Autb.  Vers.  "  onto  Abel  and  to  Beth-Maa- 
chah;"  ver.  16,  nsson  n^2  "^352.  "  ^belch  of 
the  kntue  of  Maachak,  Sept.  Iv  'AfiiX  Baidfiaxd,  Yulg. 
in  Abela  et  in  Belft-maadta,  Auth.  Vers,  "in  Abel  of 
Beth-maachah").  See  Beth-maachah.  The  samo 
place  is  likewise  once  denoted  ^^ly  b^^:;^i(SMi^^ 
XX,  18);  uid  in  the  parallel  passage    Cbion.  xvi/3^ 
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Abel-iuih,  which  indlcataB  the  proximity  of  b  foniu 
tain  or  of  spriD(»  from  which  ths  meadow,  doubtless, 
derived  its  verdure.  See  Abel-.  The  addition  of 
"Maachah"  nurlu  it  as  beloDging  to,  or  being  near 
to,  regiim  UaMhdi,  vhicli  Ur  eutward  e/  the 
Jordan  under  Mount  Lebanmu  See  Maacah.  It 
waa  beeieged  by  Joab  on  aceount  of  its  having  shel- 
tered Sheba,  the  son  of  Bicbri,  a  Benjamite,  who  bad 
rebelled  against  David ;  but  was  saved  tnm  an  as- 
sault by  the  prudence  of  a  "wise  woman"  of  the 
place,  who  persuaded  the  men  to  put  the  traitor  to 
death,  and  to  throw  hk  head  over  tbe  wall ;  upon 
which  the  riege  was  immediately  raised  (2  Sam.  xx, 
14-22).  At  a  later  date  it  was  taken  and  sacked  1^ 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria ;  and  200  years  snbeequent- 
ly  by  Tiglath-pileeer,  who  sent  away  the  inhabitants 
captives  into  Assjnria  (2  Kings  xx,  29).  The  name 
Belmen  (BeX/itv),  mentioned  in  Judith  ^t,  4),  has 
been  tlionght  a  corruption  of  Abel-maim;  but  the 
place  there  spoken  of  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
southward.  Joaqihua  {AtiL  vH,  11,  7)  eallt  it  Alid- 
maekea  CAJStX/iaxta).  or  (Ant.  vili,  18,  4)  Abdbme 
('A/3f  W^vq) ;  and  Theodoret  (QuoMt.  89  m  2  Rrg.)  says 
it  was  still  named  Abela  (  A^Aa).  Reland  (^PalatL 
p.  620)  thinks  it  is  the  third  of  the  cities  called  Abda 
mentitmed  by  Eusebius  iOnonuuL")  as  a  Phcenician  city 
between  Damascus  and  Paneas;  but  Gesentus  (7'Aei. 
Heb.  p.  15)  objects  that  it  need  not  be  located  in  Gali- 
lee (Ilarenberg,  in  the  ym.  Miaod.  Lipt.  iv,  470),  and 
is,  therefore,  disposed  to  locate  it  farther  north.  See 
Abila.  Calmet  tliinks  it,  in  like  manner,  the  same 
with  Abila  of  Lysanias,  But  this  position  is  incon- 
F^istent  with  the  proximity  to  Dan  and  other  cities  of 
!Naphtali,  implied  in  the  Biblical  accounts.  It  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson  (AeirarcAcs,  iii,  At^ndix, 
p.  137)  that  Abil  el-Kanib,  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Jordan,  is  the  ancient  Abel-Beth-Uucfaah ;  thta  con- 
clusion has  recently  been  conflnned  almost  to  certain- 
ty by  Mr.  Thomson  (Bibiiotheca  Sacra,  1S46,  p.  202). 
It  is  so  productive  in  wheat  as  to  be  called  likewise 
Abeld-KamtA  (ib.  p.  204).  This  place  "is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  and  stream  that  descends 
from  Meij-Ayun  toward  the  Huleb,  and  below  the 
opening  into  the  Meij.  It  lies  on  a  very  distinctly 
marked  tdi,  consisting  of  a  summit,  witfa  a  large  offiset 
from  it  on  tbe  south"  (Rev.  E.  Smith,  ib.  p.  214).  It 
is  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  occupying  part  of 
the  long  oval  mound  (Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  i, 
824  sq.).  This  identification  essentially  agrees  with 
that  of  Schwarz  (^Paleit.  p.  66),  althongb  be  seeks  to 
find  in  this  vicinity  three  towns  of  the  name  of  Abel 
{Paie4t.  p.  208),  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  cer- 
tain BabUnieal  notices.  (Sea  Relneccius,  De  vrbe 
Abd,  Welsaenf^,  1726.) 

AlMl-Oera'Dlltll  (Heb.  Abef  Keramim', 
WVff^'^,vuadoK^.vhttjfafd$i  Sept.'A/3jX  li/iTtXwmtfv; 
Yv3g.  Ahd  qvce  ul  vMm  eontkat  Anth.  Yen.  "plain 
of  the  vineyards"),  a  village  of  the  Ammtmite*  whither 
tiie  victorious  Jepbthah  porsned  their  invading  forces 
wHb  great  slaughter;  situate,  apparently,  between 
Aroer  and  Minnith  (Judg.  xi,  83).  According  to  Eu- 
sebius .{Onomatt.  'AjScX),  it  was  still  a  place  rich  in 
vineyards,  6  (Jerome  7)  Roman  miles  6mm  Fhiladel- 
phia  or  Itabbath-Ammon  ;  probably  In  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  and  perhaps  at  the  present  ruins  Metj 
(meadow)  Ekkeh.  The  other  "  wine-bearing"  village 
Abel  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  12  R.  miles  E.  of  Ga- 
dara,  is  probably  the  modem  AW  (Bitter,  Erdk.  xv, 
1058)  ;  but  cannot  be  the  place  in  question,  as  it  lies 
north  of  Gilead,  which  Jephthah  passed  through  on 
his  way  south  from  Hanasseh  1^  tbe  way  of  the  Up- 
per Jordan.    See  Abila, 

Abelites,  Abelians,  or  AbelonianB,  a  sect  of 
heretics  who  appeared  in  ttie  diooese  of  Hippo,  in  Af- 
rica, about  the  year  870.  Thtrlndslednpoainairiage, 
but  permitted  no  carnal  cohversatiiKi  between  man 


and  wife,  fbUowteg,  as  they  said,  tbe  example  of  Al 
and  the  prohibition  in  Gen.  ii,  17.  When  a  nuui  i— 
woman  entered  their  sect  they  were  obliged  to  adopt 
boy  and  girl,  who  succeeded  to  all  their  pnyperty. 
wen  united  together  in  nutriage  in  a  ■imilar 
Augustine  says  (Z>e  Bar.  cap.  8^  that  in  his  time 
had  becwne  extinct.  Tbe  wbide  sect  was  at  last » 
duced  to  a  single  viUage,  wbich  returned  to  the  CbnrcL 
This  strange  sect  is,  to  smne  extent,  repro4Dced  in  tb 
modem  Shakers.— Moib^  Ck.  HiiL  c.  iL  pt.  ii.  dJ 
V,  §  18.  ^v- 

AbolUne.  See  Abbl-bbth-maachah. 

Abe  lit  Lotus,  Bishop  ef  Rodez  (South  Fruicc\ 
was  bom  at  Tex,  1604.    He  was  made  bishop  in  1661. 
but  rengned  in  tiiree.  years,  to  become  a  monk  in  tbe 
I  convent  of  St.  Lazare,  at  Paris.    He  was  a  violent  op. 
'  poser  of  tbe  Janaenists,  and  snlhor  of  a  system  of  Dog- 
matic Theology,  entitied  Medulla  Thetil^ica  (repnfc. 
;  lished  in  Mayence,  1889).  and  also  of  1%  <fe  VmM 
,  de  Patd,  4to.   He  was  an  ardent  advocata  of  tb.m  irw- 
j  ship  of  the  Tirgin  Mary,  and  wrote,  bi  Its  defence,  Zai 
Tra^tim  de  toutAonl  b  adte  de  la  Vtajge,  16S3,j 

I  8ro.   He  died  In  his  convent  in  169L  ' 

I    Abelmaohfa.  See  Abelpbsth-xaachak. 

I    A'bel-ma'Vm  (Heb.  Aid  Ma'^im.  tiyo 

meadMB  of  voter  ^  ^pL  'A^cXpitv,  Tnlg.  AhHmaim), 
'  one  of  the  cities  of  ITapbtali  captured  by  Bendahad  (2 

Chron.  xvl,  4);  elsewhere  (1  Kings  xv,  20)  called 

Abei^bbth-uaachah  (q.  v.). 

!    Abelmfia.   See  Abbl-mbholah. 

I    A'bel-meho'lah  (Heb.  Abd*  Afeduilak',  hzx 
n^ina,  meadoto  of  danciaff;  Sept.  'AfitXfuovXa  andi 
'Afitkfiaovia,  Tulg.  Abdmekula  and  Abdmaiia),  a 
place  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  on  the  confines  of  Isaa- 
char  and  Uanaseeh,  In  the  vidnl^  of  Beth-shittali. 
,  Zeredah,  and  Tabbatii,  whither  Gideon's  thz^  hun- 
dred picked  men  pursued tiie  routed  MIdianites  (Judg. 
vii,  22).    It  was  the  birthplace  or  residence  of  Elishs 
the  prophet  (1  Kings  xix,  16),  and  lay  not  far  firom 
Beth-sheon  (I  Kings  iv,  12);  according  to  Eusebfns 
(pHomntt.  Bqd/uuX^))  in  the  plain  of  tiia  Jordan,  16 
(Jerome  10)  Roman  miles  'south,  probably  the  same 
with  the  v^lage  Abdmea  mentioned  by  Jerome  (ibid. 
Eusebius  less  correctiy  'Aj3l\  vta)  as  situated  between 
Scythopolis  (Bethsheon)  and  NeapoUs  (Shechem).  It 
is  also  alluded  to  by  Epiphanlas  (whose  text  has  inoc- 
.  curately  'AjitX/iovS  v.  r.  'AfUfiovijX,  and  wrongly  lo- 
cates  it  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben),  and  (as  'A(it\ftaov\) 
\  in  the  i^zfcAo/  Chnmide  (see  Reland,  Paiatt.  p.  S22). 
j  It  was  probably  situated  not  fisrfhnn  where  the  Wady 
el-Haleh  (which  seems  to  retain  a  trace  of  tbe  name) 
I  emerges  Into  the  Anion  or  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  per- 
I  haps  at  the  ruins  now  called  Kkvriet  eA-Sktit,  which 
I  are  on  an  undulating  plain  betide  a  stream  (Tan  de 
I  Velde,  Narraiive,  ii,  340).   This  appears  to  a^ree  with 
i  the  conjectural  location  assigned  by  Schwars  (AifaK. 
I  p.  169),  althou^  tbe  places  be  names  do  not  occur  on 
any  map, 

A'bel-miz'raYm  (Heb.  Aid'  J/iVara'ym,  i^K 
ft^'^Sa,  raeaobw  of  Egypt ;  but  which  should  probably 
be  pointed  D^^HQ  h^^,E'bel3fittra'i/im,  mourning  of 
the  Effffptiana,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  verse ; 
1  and  BO  appear  to  liave  read  the  Sept.  irivBog  Alyvxrw, 
'  and  Vulg.  Planctut  jEgypli),  a  place  beyond  (i.  e.  on 
I  tbe  west  bank  of)  the  Jordan,  occupied  (perhaps  sub- 
!  sequently)  by  the  threshing-fioor  of  Atad,  where  the 
'  Egj'ptlans  performed  their  seven  days'  mourning  cer- 
emonies over  the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob  prior  to  In- 
I  tennent  (Gen.  1, 11).    See  Atad.    Jerome  (Ottomatt. 
I  Area  Atad)  places  it  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan, 
!  at  three  Boman  miles  distance  ttrnn  the  former  and 
!  two  from  the  latter,  correeponding  (Reland,  Paiati.  p, 
I  622)  to  ti»e  Uter  «ta^^B^-«^«^^^^.  v.). 
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•  AtMl-aUf  tim  (Hebu  Ah^  \aA-8latliM% 
pJSn,  wuaiim  *^  lAe  aeaciat;  Sept  'A^Xvarrtiy, 
^Ig,  ^fte^«tfnii),  a  tcnro  fat  tlie  pl^na  of  Hoab,  on 
^  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  which  and  Betb-Je^ 
koth  was  the  last  encampment  of  the  Israelites  on 
ride  the  river  (Nam.  zzxiii,  49).    See  Exods. 
e  place  is  noted  for  the  severe  panishment  which 
Wu  there  inflicted  apon  tlie  Israelites  when  they  were 
kdnced  into  the  worahip  of  Baal-Peor,  throBgh  theb- 
•TflhitncoaneinththelloalntesandHidianitefl.  See 
Buu  EuHbioB  {(humutl.  Xaryttv)  says  it  was  stto- 
itedDearM(HmtPeor(Re1«nd,Pa&ai(.p.620).  In  the 
tine  of  JoaeiAna  it  was  a  town  emboeomed  in  palms, 
■tOI  known  as  Abila  or  AbOe  (AfiiXa  or  'AfiiXff),  and 
stood  six^  stadia  from  the  Jordan  (^Ant.  iv,  8,  L;  v,  1, 
1).  BdiUnical  authorities  assign  it  the  same  rdative 
position  (Selnran,  Palat.  p.  It  is  more  fro- 

qnently  oiled  SHiiTtH  merely  (Nnm.  zsv,  1 ;  Josh, 
it,  1 ;  Hie  vi,  5).  From  the  aboTO  notices  (which  all 
rtfa  to  the  acjoitni  of  the  Israelites  there),  it  appears 
b)  have  been  sitnated  nearly  opposite  Jericho,  in  the 
eastern  plain  of  Jordan,  aboot  where  Wady  Seir  opens 
into  the  Ghor.  The  acada-^vee  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  still  *'  mark  with  a  line  of  verdore  the  up- 
per terraces  of  the  valley"  (Stanley,  Po^fffmf ,  p.  292), 
sad  doBbdese  gave  name  to  this  place  (Wilson,  Landa 
</likAUe,ii,17). 

Abendana  (i.  e.  Sm  of  Dtma),  Jacob,  a  Jewish 
rsbta,  bom  fai  ^mIo  about  1680,  died  in  London  in 
inc.  He  was  zMtA  fizit  Id  .^mstardam,  and  ftnro 
ISB  tni  bis  daatb  fai  London.  He  translated  into 
Danish  the  book  of  Cnsari  as  well  as  the  Mialina,  with 
tbe  commentaries  of  Haimonides  and  Bartenora.  His 
S^attgiim  nntm  prceUriiaram  et  mfenRusonon  con- 
taiu  valoabte  philo^ical  and  critical  notes  to  the  cde- 
teated  lOeblal  JopU  (Amsterdam,  I680).  A  selection 
fin  ld»  mppbutA  aittir  Us  death)  under  tbe 
^  Duem^  ^iMe  Eeehmutieat  imd  Cieil  PolUg  0/ 
tk  Jew  (Lond.  1708). 

Aben-Exra  (otherwise  Abbk-Esdra,  or  Ibn- 
EsBA,  pn^ly,  Abbaham  bbh-Ueir),  a  celebrated 
^amsh  TBbbi,  called  by  tbe  Jews  the  Sage,  the  Gnat, 
ttc,  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1092.  Little  is  known 
of  the  focta  of  his  life;  but  he  was  a  great  traveller 
and  student,  and  was  at  once  philosopber,  mathema- 
tidan,  and  theol(«ian.  His  &rae  for  varied  and  accu- 
nteleamingwas-verygivat  in  his  own  day,  and  has 
■arrived,  worthily,  to  tbe  present  age.  H«  died  at 
Borne,  Jan.  23, 1167.  De  Rossi,  in  Us  Bia,  Did.  of 
BAtvb  Wr^en  (Parma,  1802),  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  writings  attributed  to  him.  Many  of  them  still 
exist  only  in  MS.  A  list  of  those  that  have  been 
pnblijlipd,  with  the  varions  editions  and  transla- 
tions, is  given  by  F&rst  in  his  Bibliotheca  Jvdaica 
{Lpi.  1849,  i,  251  sq.).  A  work  on  astronomy,  enti- 
tled nssn  n'n!3Kna  (tie  Begmamg  of  WudonC),  part- 
ly transited  from  the  AnUc  and  partiy  compiled 
b^  hbnself,  greaUy  contributed  to  establishing  hie 
npalation  (a  Latin  translatkm  of  it  it  given  In  Woli; 
AUwOeoB  Atfnra,  t.  iii).  He  also  wrote  a  "Com- 
iDBBtuy  on  dw  Talmud,"  and  anoOwr  w<^  on  tbe  Im- 
portaDeeoraelUmDd^eDiitbdMTis  liD^  (de  Basis 
o^Affrndwa),  several  tnnes  printed  (in  German,  F.  od 
M.184I}).  His  most  important  work  consists  of  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament"  ('is  0=118,  in 
»ewral  parts),  a  work  full  of  erudition.  Bomberg,' 
Boxtori;  and  Moses  Frankfurter  included  it  in  their 
(ditioBs  of  Hebrew  texts  and  annotations  of  tbe  Bi- 
We  (Vcuioe,  1626  J  Ba^,  1618-19;  Amst.  1724-7). 
fill  "Commentaiyon  the  Pentateuch"  (Tinipn  Bi^lD) 
lara  in  Ita  wigfaial  form  (fed,  Naples,  1488 ; 
CoMBittnqile,  16MX  but  it  has  often  been  reprinted 
antiMd  irith  Other  matter,  overlayed  by  later  an- 
■"WfauSttr  1b  fragmentary  tana,  None  of  the  other 


portions  of  his  great  commentary  ham  been  published 
separately  from  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  except  in  de- 
tached parts,  and  then  usually  with  oriier  matter  and 
translated.  Aben-Ezra  nsu^y  wrote  in  the  vulgar 
Hebrew  or  Jewish  dialect;  bat  tliat  he  was  perfectly 
famOUr  wiUi  the  original  Hetoew  is  shown  by  some 
poems  and  other  little  places  which  are  foand  in  the 
pre&ce  to  his  commentaries.  The  works  of  Aben> 
Ezra  are  thtntinghly  philoeophic&l,  and  show  a  great 
acquaintance  with  physical  and  natural  science.  He 
also  wrote  several  worlu  on  Hebrew  Grammar  (es- 
pecially D^SJitto  Augsb.  1621, 8vo ;  nins  ito, 
Ven.  1646,  Svoj  rinm^  OBto,  Constpl.  1630,  8voX 
most  of  which  have  been  ronedited  (by  Uppmann, 
Heidenbein,  etc)  with  Hel>.  annotations.  Some  of 
Ills  arithmetical  and  astronomical  works  have  been 
translated  into  Latin. — Hoefer,  Biogra]^  GiniraJe, 

Aberorombie,  James,  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  divine 
and  accomplished  sobolar,  was  born  in  FUladelpUa  in 
1768,  and  graduated  at  tlie  Univcnity  of  Pennaylv^ 
nia,  1776.   He  then  studied  tbedc^,  but,  on  account 
of  an  injury  to  his  eyes,  be  entered  jnto  mercantile 
pursuits  in  1788.    In  1798  he  was  ordained,  and  be- 
came assocUte  pastor  of  Christ  Church  in  1794.  From 
1810  to  1819  he  was  principal  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Academy."    In  1888  fae  retired  on  a  pension,  and  died 
at  Philadelphia,  June  26, 1841,  tbe  oldest  preacher  of 
tliat  Church  In  the  d^.    He  was  distinguished  as 
i  well  fbr  eloquence  and  liberality  as  for  learning.  He 
'  wrote  Leeturt*  on  Ae  CWedUm  (1807),  and  puldlshed 
j  a  number  of  occadMial  sennona.— ^rague,  Amui$^ 
V,  394. 

AbeiCTOmbie,  John,  M.D,,  anther  of  Eaqtariet 
I  cotuxnung  the  Inteliectual  Powen,  published  1830,  and 
I  the  PhUotophg  of  the  Moral  Feeling*,  published  18^, 
was  bom  at  Ab^deen,  Mot.  11, 1781,  wad  attained  tiie 
highest  rank  as  a  praictieal  and  consulting  ]diy«cian 
at  Edinburgh.  He  became  Lord  Rector  of  Marlschal 
College,  Al>etdeen,  1886.  Beudes  the  works  above 
named,  he  wrote  Etxyi  and  Tracti  on  Chrutiaa  Sub- 
jectt  (Edinb.  18mo) ;  Harmony  of  Christian  Forth  and 
Character  (reprint  ftom  preceding,  N.  Y.  1 843,  ISmo). 
He  died  Nov.  14, 1844.— Quart.  Rec.  xlv,  341. 

Abetdoen  (^Aberdonia  Devam),  tbe  seat  of  a 
Scotch  bishopric,  formerly  suffragan  to  the  Archbish- 
opric of  St.  Andrew.  The  bishopric  was  transferred 
to  Aberdeen  about  tbe  year  1130,  by  King  David,  from 
Murtbilack,  now  Mortlick,  which  bad  been  erected  into 
an  episcopal  see  by  Malcolm  II  In  the  year  1010,  Bean- 
CUB,  or  Beyn,  being  tbe  first  bishop. 

Abebd&bs,  Bbbviabt  op.  Wiiile  Romanism  pre- 
v^ed  in  Scotland,  the  Church  of  Aberdeen  had,  like 
many  others,  its  own  rites.  The  missal,  according  to 
Palmer,  has  never  been  publislied;  bnt  an  edition  of 
tbe  breviary  was  printed  in  1509. — Palmer,  Orig.  Li- 

I  turg.  i,  186,  who  cites  Zaccaria,  BibUolh.  iiAiiatii,  torn. 

!  1 ;  A.  Butier,  Uxu  ofSaiate,  1, 118. 

I    Abemettiy,  Joan,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, e^icabkl  at  tbe  Unfrenity  of  Glasgow,  and  aft- 
erward at  Edinbur^.   Bom  at  Coleraine,  in  Ireland, 
.1680;  became  minister  at  Antrim  In  1708,  and  laboivd 
I  zealously  for  twenQr  years,  especially  in  Iwhalf  of  the 
'.  Roman  Catholics.     Tbe  snlMCription  controversy, 
,  which  was  raised  in  England  by  Hoadley,  tbe  famous 
I  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  the  agitation  of  which  kindled 
the  flames  of  ptr^  strife  in  Ireland  also,  having  led- 
!  to  the  rapture  (tf  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  fkom  the 
;  General  Synod  in  1726,  AbemeUiy,  who  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  ttie  liberal  principals  of  Hoadley,  lost  a 
large  number  of  his  people ;  and  these  having  formed 
s  new  congregation,  be  felt  bis  nsefulness  so  greatly 
contracted  that,  on  his  services  being  solicited  by  a 
,  church  in  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  he  determined  to  40- 
'  cept  their  invitation.  'App};^'!'^;:'!!^')^ 
doubled  energy  to  his  ministeHuwolk, 
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Isetod  a  nnmeroOB  congregatioa.  Hif  mutHutlon 
failed  under  hia  exc— ive  labors,  and  he  died  sad- 
denly  in  December,  1740.  His  discourses  on  the  be- 
ing and  attribntes  of  God  have  always  been  held  in 
much  esteem.  His  works  are:  1.  Ducourta  on  tke 
Being  and  Pafectumt  «f  God  (Lond.  1748, 2  vols.  Svo) ; 
2.  SermoM  on  vanoat  SiAjteU  (liOnd.  1748-'&1,  4  vols. 
8ro};  S.  T^xKtBtmdSermimK^xmi.  1751,  8to). 

Abfisar.   See  Absz. 

Abesta.    See  Avbsta, 

Abeyanoe  signifles  espectancj/,  probably  from  the 
French  baifer,  to  gape  after.  Lands,  dwelltng-hoiises, 
or  goods,  are  said  to  be  in  abeyance  when  they  are 
only  in  expectation,  or  the  intendment  of  the  law,  and 
nut  tctoally  posaened.  In  the  Chnrch  of  England, 
when  a  livfaig  has  become  vacant,  between  sneh  time 
and  the  institution  of  the  next  incnmbent,  it  is  ht 
abeyance.  It  belongs  to  no  parson,  bat  is  kept  nu- 
pended,  as  it  were,  In  the  parpoee,  as  yet  undCKJared, 
of  the  patron. 

AHmz  (Heb.  E'beis,  ^3K,  in  panae  A'beU, 
luttrt,  and  hence,  perhaps,  Sept.  'Aefuff  Tnlg. 
AbeB),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  lasachar,  apparently  near 
the  border,  mentioned  between  Kishion  and  Remeth 
(Joeb.  xix,  20).  It  is  probably  the  Abaar  CAffetrapoc) 
mentioned  1^  Joaephna  (^nl.  vl,  18,  8)  as  the  native 
city  of  the  wifs  whom  David  had  married  prior  to  Ab- 
igail and  after  his  deprival  of  Michal ;  possibly  re- 
ferring to  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess  (1  Sam.  zxv,  43), 
as  if  she  had  been  so  called  as  having  resided  in 
some  town  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon.  According  to 
Scfawarz  (PakH.  p.  167),  "it  is  probably  the  village 
of  JTiMMftu,  called  also  Karm  en-Abk,  which  lies  thi«e 
English  mfles  west-aontii-weBt  from  Iksal  ;**  meaning 
the  KhtMeifit  (fr  ITiilnwb  of  Robinson  (JteteartAa,  iii, 
167,  218),  which  is  in  the  gsnenl  locality  indicated  by 
the  asaodated  names. 

Abgixns  (Abaoabus,  Aobabvs  ;  sometimea  de- 
rived fVom  the  AraUc  Akbar^  "  greater,"  but  better 
from  the  Armenian  Avag,  "great,"  and  air,  "man;" 
see  Ersch  nnd  Gruber,  s.  v.  Abgar),  the  common  name 
of  the  petty  princes  (or  Toparchs)  who  ruled  at  Edes- 
sa  in  Mesopotamia,  of  one  of  whom  there  Is  an  East- 
em  tndithm,  recorded  1^  Eosebius  {Bed.  HiaL  1,  IS), 
that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Christ,  who  tranamltted  a  re- 
ply. Ensebios  grres  copies  of  both  letten,  as  foUows : 

"  Abgaros,  IMnce  of  Edessa,  to  Jesns,  the  merciful 
Saviour,  who  has  appeared  in  the  coontry  of  Jerusa- 
lem, greeting.  I  have  been  informed  of  die  prodigies 
and  cores  wronght  l>y  you  without  the  nse  of  herbe  or 
medicines,  and  by  the  efficacy  only  of  your  words.  I 
am  told  that  yon  enable  cripples  to  walk ;  that  yon 
fbrce  devils  from  the  bodies  possessed ;  that  there  is 
no  disease,  however  incurable,  which  you  do  not  heal, 
and  that  yon  restore  the  dead  to  life.  These  wonders 
persoade  rae  that  yon  are  some  god  descended  from 
heaven,  or  that  yon  are  the  Son  of  God.  For  this 
reason  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  this  letter 
to  yon,  beseeching  yon  to  oome  and  see  me,  and  to 
core  me  of  tint  indisposition  nndw  which  I  have  so 
long  labored.  I  understand  that  the  Jews  persecate 
yoD,  murmur  at  yonr  mlradee,  and  seek  yonr  destruc- 
tion. I  have  liere  a  beautiful  and  agreeable  city 
which,  though  it  be  not  very  large,  will  be  sufficient 
to  supply  you  with  every  thing  that  is  necessaiy." 

To  this  letter  it  is  said  Jesus  Christ  retamed  him 
an  answer  In  the  following  terms :  "  Ton  are  happy, 
Abagams,  tbna  to  have  beUeved  in  me  without  having 
seen  me ;  fbr  it  is  written  of  me,  that  they  who  shall 
see  me  will  not  believe  in  me,  and  that  they  who  have 
never  seen  me  shall  believe  and  be  saved.  As  to  the 
desire  yon  'express  in  receiving  a  visit  fVom  me,  I  must 
tell  you  that  all  things  for  which  I  am  come  must  be 
fulfilled  in  the  country  where  I  am ;  when  this  is  done, 
J  mnst  return  to  him  who  sent  me.   And  when  I  am 


departed  hence,  I  will  send  to  yoa  on*  of  my  dlacqdes,! 
who  will  cure  you  of  the  disease  of  which  yoa  oob-I 
plain,  and  give  life  to  yon  and  to  those  that  arc  withi 
you."  According  to  Hoses  of  Chorene  (died  470),  the. 
reply  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Tliomaa. 

Euaebiug  further  states  that,  after  the  macvasaon  of : 
Christ,  the  Apostle  Thomas  sent  Tbaddsns,  ooe  of  thai 
seventy,  to  Abgar,  who  cured  him  of  leprosy,  and  coo-' 
veited  him,  together  with  his  subjects.     Tbm  decs-: 
ments  from  which  this  narrative  is  drawn  were  foosd' 
by  Ensebias  In  the  archives  of  Edessa.  Mosea  of  Cbo- 
rene  relates  further  that  Abgarus,  after  his  converskm, 
wrote  letters  in  defence  of  Christianity  to  the  Efhpe- 
ror  Tiberius  and  to  the  king  of  Persia.   He  is  *l«o  the 
first  who  meotkna  that  Christ  sent  to  Abganw,  to- 
gether witii  A  reply,  a  bandkerdhief  impnaaed  -with 
his  portrait.   The  letter  of  Christ  to  Ab^rns  wms^. 
clared  apocryphal  by  the  Council  of  Borne,  A.D.  4M, 
but  in  the  Greek  Church  many  continued  to  belien 
in  its  authenticity,  and  the  people  of  Edessa  bdievcd 
that  their  city  was  made  unconquerable  by  the  poesea-. 
.  Hon  of  this  palladium.   The  original  is  said  to  have 
later  been  Imn^it  to  Oonstantint^la.    in  modem 
times,  the  correspondence  of  Abgarus,  as  well  u  the 
portr^  of  Christ,  are  generally  regarded  as  fot^geries ; 
yet  the  antbentid^  of  die  letters  is  defended  by  TH- 
lemont,  Manoires  pour  Servir  a  CHui.  EceUa.  i,  p. 
862,  615 ;  by  Welte,  Tubing.  QtKUiakdui/t,  1842,  p. 
885  et  seq.,  and  several  others.   Two  charcbes,  St, 
Sylvester's  at  Borne,  and  a  church  of  Genoa,  profess 
each  to  have  the  original  of  the  portralL    A  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  portrait  in  Rons  Is  j^ven  In  W.  Orimia, 
Die  Sage  vom  Urtprtrng  tkr  Chriihabibkr  (Berlin, 
1843).   The  authenticity  of  the  portrait  ia  Genoa  is 
defended  by  the  Hechitarist,  M.  SamneUaa.  HcAiIe 
puts  its  origin  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  believes  it 
to  be  the  copy  of  an  older  portrait.    See  the  treatises 
on  this  subject,  in  Latin,  by  Franendtffff  (Lips.  1698); 
Albinos  (Viteb.  1694);  E.  Dalhose  (Hafti.  1689). 
Schuke  (Begiom.  170Q ;  Semler  (Hal.  1759) ;  Heine 
(Hal.  1768);  Zeller  (Fmkf.  ad  0. 1798);  in  Gennan, 
by  Hartmann  (Jena,  1796) ,  Sink  (in  the  MorffenbiaU, 
1819,  No.  110,  and  in  Ilgen's  ZeilKkr.  1848,  ii,  S-36); 
and  comp.  Bayer,  Hiit.  Edemma,  p.  104  sq.,  868  eq. 
See,  also,  Neander,  Ch.  Bitt.  i,  80;  Hosheim,  Comm. 
j,96;  Lardner,  ITorlw,  vi,  596 ;  rSfwI. «. frA.  I860, ili ; 
and  the  article  Jescb. 

A'bl  (Heb.  Abif,  ^3K,  father,  or  rather  JatMir 
of  [see  Abi-]  ;  Sept.  'A^U  ^ulg-  -Abi),  a  shortened 
form  (oomp.  8  Chron.  xxix,  1)  rtt  Abijaji  (q.  v.),  the 
name  c^tbo  mother  <tf  Kfaig  HenUah  (2  Kings  xvfil, 
2,  where  the  Aill  fi»niib  also  read  in  some  MSS.). 

AU-  C"^?^  tui  old  construct  form  ot  ^fatJker, 
as  is  evident  from  its  nse  in  Hebrew  and  all  the  cog- 
nate languages),  forms  the  firrt  part  of  several  Hebrew 
proper  names  (B^.  A^pos.  1646,  p.  760);  e.  g.  those 
foUowtng.  SeeA^ 

Abl'a  C^^itf),  a  Gracized  form  of  the  name  Abi- 
JAR  (Hatt.  i,  7 ;  Luke  i,  6).  It  also  occors  (1  Chron. 
iii,  10)  instead  of  Abiah  (q.  v.). 

Abi'all,  a  less  correct  mode  (1  Sam.  viii,  2 ;  1 
Chron.  ii,  4 ;  vi,  28  i  vii,  8)  of  Anglicizing  the  name 
Abijau  (q.  v.). 

Atii-alTwn  (Heb.  Ah^-Albon',  y\l)s-^^  /a- 
iier  o/ttrenfftk,  i.  e.  valiant;  Sept.  'Afil  'A?fi6v  v.  r. 
'Af3l  'ApfftM,  Vulg,  Abialbon),  one  of  David's  body- 
guard (2  Sam.  xxiii,  31) ;  called  in  the  parallel  pnasnge 
(1  Chron.  xi,  82)  by  the  equivalent  name  ABiBL(q.  v.). 

Abl'aBBph  (Heb.  Ahiataph',  C}0«i3K,  father  of 
galhering,  i.  o.  ffoihertr;  Sept.  'AjSkmto^,  "VuIg.  Abi- 
tuaph),  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Korah  the 
Levite  (Exod.  vl,  24) ;  B.C.  post  1740.  He  is  diffisr- 
ent  ftom  the  EUas^th  of  1  Cbron.  vi,  28,  87 ;  Is,  29. 


See  SAHnEL. 
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Abi'sthar  CHeb.  £8yai*ar',  "lP;3K,  faOtr  of 
ohoKitMee,  L  e.  li&ora/;  Sept.  'A^uUtap  or  'A^iaSiip, 
N.  T.  'A^3i(i^(^,  Joeephoa  'A0id8apo^),  the  thirteeitth 
lugh-priest  of  the  Jews,  being  the'son  of  Ahimelech, 
and  the  third  in  deMent  from  Eli ;  B.C.  106U-1012. 
When  his  father  was  sbin  vitfa  the  priests  of  Nob,  for 
Bospected  putialibr  to  David,  Abtathar  escaped ;  and 
bearing  wltii  him  the  most  essential  part  of  the  priestly 
nimeat  [see  Ephod],  repaired  to  the  son  of  Jesse,  who 
was  then  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  :txii,  20-23 ; 
xxiii,  6).  He  was  well  received  by  David,  and  be- 
came the  priest  of  the  party  daring  its  exile  and  wan- 
derings, receiving  for  David  responses  tnna  God  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  7 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  v,  19).  The  cause 
of  tUa  atmig  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
was  the  fbwig  that  ha  had  been  nnintentionatly  the 
canie  of  the  death  of  AbiaUur's  kindred.  When  Da> 
vid  became  king  of  Jodah  he  appointed  Abiatliar  hi|f  b- 
priest  (see  1  Chron.  xv,  1} ;  1  Kings  ii,  26),  and  a 
jnemher  of  his  caUnet  (1  Chron.  sxvii,  34).  Mean- 
while Zadok  had  been  made  high-priest  by  Saol— an 
appoiatiiMBt  not  on(y  tmexcepttonable  fn  ftadf,  but  tn 
icondaiice  with  the  divine  srateBee  of  depodtlon 
which  had  been  passed,  thnmgh  Samuel,  upon  the 
house  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii,  80-86).  When,  therefore, 
David  acquired  the  kingdom  of  IsVael,  he  had  no  Just 
ground  on  wMch  Zadok  could  be  removed,  and  Abla> 
thsr  set  in  hU  place ;  and  the  attempt  would  prob- 
ably have  been  offbndva  to  Us  new  saljecta,  w1k> 
had  been  aecuatomed  to  the  mIolBtration  of  Zadok, 
■nd  whose  good  feeling  he  was  anxious  to  cultivate. 
The  king  appears  to  have  got  over  this  difficulty  al- 
bwing  both  appointments  to  stand ;  and  nntil  the  end 
of  David's  reign  Zadok  and  Abiatbar  were  Joint  high- 
priests  (1  Kings  iv,  4).  As  a  high-priest,  Abiathar  was 
the  least  excusable,  in  some  respects,  of  all  those  who 
wen  parties  in  the  attempt  to  raise  Adonijah  to  the 
thniiu(l  mng8l,U){  and  SokHnon,  in  deposing  lUm 
from  the  U^i-piieslliood,  plainly  told  Urn  that  only  his 
neeidota]  diaracter,  and  bis  former  servioea  to  David, 
preserved  him  from  capital  puolabmeiit  (1  Kings  ii,  26, 
27).  This  completed  the  ^tom  npon  the  house  of  Eli, 
and  restored  the  pontifical  snocession — Zadok,  who 
rentained  the  high- priest,  being  of  the  elder  line  of 
ianm'a  eons.    €eo  EM*gAB. 

In  Hark  ii,  26,  a  circonuUnoe  Is  described  as  occor- 
ring  "in  the  daye  of  AUatbar,  the  high-priest"  (»wt 
'A^ojtop  rou  dpxMfMt'C — ■  I>1>''>**  that  la  sosceptible 
of  the  rendering,  in  {(he  Ime]  of  AbicUhar,  [Me  »on\  of 
the  iigkfriett},  wtilcb  appears,  frcm  1  Sun.  xxl,  1,  to 
have  really  occurred  when  his  father  Ahimelech  was 
the  bigh-priest.  The  most  probable  solution  of  this 
difficulty  (but  see  Alford's  CvmrnaiL  in  loc.)  is  that 
wlricfaintapretstbenliereii^thna:  '*  in  the  days  of 
Afaiathar,  vAo  mu  afUrward  the  high-priest"  (Mid- 
(ileton,  Greek  ArtieU,  p.  188-190).  But  this  leaves 
open  another  difficolty,  which  arises  trom,  the  preclse- 
Iv  opposite  reference  (in  2  Sam.  vlil,  17 ;  1  Chron. 
xriii,  16;  xziv,  3,  6,  81)  to  "Ahimelech  [or  Abtme- 
lech]  the  son  of  Abiatiiar,"  as  the  person  who  was 
high-priest  along  wltfa  Zadok,  and  who  was  deposed 
by  Solomon;  whereas  the  Ustory  describee  that  per- 
sonage as  Abiathar,  the  son  oUhimelech.  Another 
explanation  is,  that  both  fktfaef  and  son  bore  the  two 
names  of  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar,  and  might  be,  and 
were,  caBed  by  either  (J.  C.  Lenschner,  De  Achime- 
kcio  Uaomimi,  Hirschb.  1760).  But  althongh  it  was 
not  UBUBoal  for  the  Jaws  to  have  two  names,  it  was 
Mt  asual  for  both  father  and  son  to  have  the  same 
two  Bsmaa.  Otfaera  ■appose  d  Mcmd  AUathar,  the 
bther  of  AhhadeGh,  and  some  even  s  son  of  the 
ume  name ;  but  none  of  these  sapporitlons  are  war- 
nnted  by  the  text,  nor  allowable  in  the  list  of  high- 
priests.  See  High-priest.  The  names  have  prob- 
■Uy  become  transposed  by  copyists,  for  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  Tsrsioiu  have  "Abiatbar,  the  son  of  JJiim- 
didi."  The  mention  of  AUathar  in  the  above  paa- 


sage  of  Vark,  rather  than  the  acting  priest  Ahlme- 
ledi,  may  have  arisen  ftnm  the  greater  prominence  of 
the  former  in  the  history  of  David's  reign,  and  he  ap- 
pears even  at  that  time-to  have  been  irith  Ida  fkther, 
and  to  have  had  some  part  In  the  pootUeal  duties.  In 
additional  explanation  of  the  other  diflloulty  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  may  be  suggested  as  sot  unlikely  that 
Ahimelech  may  have  been  the  name  of  one  of  Abi- 
attiar's  sons  likewise  associated  with  him,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  father,  and  that  copyists  have  coaftonded 
these  names  tc^tber. — Kitto,  s.v.    See  Abisielbch, 

Aldb  (Heb.  ..16^',  3'^»t.  tmm  an  obsolete  root 
UK,  to  fnictifg\  ptoperiy,  a  head  or  ear  of  grain  (Lev. 
ii,  14,  "green  ease;"  Exod.  xiU,  81,  "ear");  hence, 
the  month  of  newly-ripe  grain  (Exod.  zUi,  4;  xxili, 
15 ;  xxxlv,  18 ;  Dent,  xvi,  1),  the  first  of  the  Jewish 
eccleriastical  year,  aflnrward  ^h.  ii,  1}  called  Nibak 
(q.  v.).  Itbc^^withtiienewiKoonoflfanih,aceonl- 
ing  to  the  Rabbins  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Taha.  cd.  8),  or  rath- 
er of  April,  according  to  Michaelis  (Comment,  ds  Jfm- 
nintt  Hebraor.,  comp.  his  Commeniat.  Bremn,  1769,  p. 
16  sq.) ;  at  which  time  the  first  grain  ripens  in  Pales- 
tine (Bolrinson's  JteMorcket,  H,  99, 100).  See  Month. 
Hence  it  la  hardly  to  be  regarded  aa  a  strict  nama 
of  a  month,  bnt  rather  ^as  a  designation  of  the  sea- 
son ;  as  the  Sept.,yulg.,  and  Saadias  have  well  render- 
ed, in  Exod.  xlii,  4,  "  the  month  of  the  new  grain ;" 
less  correctly  the  Syriac,  "the  month  of  flowers" 
(comp.  Boohart,  Hieroz.  I,  657).  Others  (aa  A.  Hol- 
ier, Glon.  8acra^  p.  2)  regard  the  name  as  derived 
fh>m  the  eleventh  Egyptian  month,  Epep  (iiri^,  Pint. 
de  leide,  p.  872) ;  but  this  corresponds  neither  to  March 
or  April,  bnt  to  July  (FabricU  JfcMofiyutat,  p.  22-87 ; 
JaUonskyif^pusced, Water,!,  65 sq.}.  SeeTxL-ABiB. 

Ablbaa.  amar^of  Sdessa,  bamed  in  828,  under 
the  Empem  Liciafns.   He  is  commemorated  In  the 

Greek  Church,  as  a  saint,  on  I5tb  Kovamber. 

Ab'lda  [many  AWiJa]  (Heb.  AhUa', 
Oer  of  tnoteMge^  i.  e.  hunmiipi  1  Chron.  ^  88,  SqA. 
'A^iSa ;  Gen.  xxv,  4,  'AlSttIa,  Aath.TerB.  ■*  Ahidah"), 
the  fourth  of  the  five  sons  of  Hidian,  the  eon  of  Abra- 
ham hy  Ketnrah  (Qen.  xxv,  1 ;  1  Chron.  i,  88),  and 
apparently  the  bead  of  a  tribe  in  the  peninsula  of 
Araltia,  B.C.  post  2000.  See  Arabia.  Josephns  (Ant, 
i,  15,  1)  calls  Urn  £bidtu  ('Eflilat).  For  the  city 
Abide,  see  Abila. 

Ab'ldah  [many  Abi'deA},  a  less  correct  mode  of 
Anglicizing  (Gen.  xxv,  4)  the  name  Abida  (q.  v.). 

Ab'ldan  (Heb.  Abidaa',  l?""?*,  /ort"" 
ment,  L  e.  >4'f  8^  '^Sd*),  the  son  of  Gldeoui, 
and  phylarch  of  the  tribe  ttf  Benjamin  at  the  exode 
(Sw\.  i,  11^  ii,  22;  X,  24),  At  the  erection  of  the 
Tabernacle  he  made  a  contribution  on  the  ninth  day, 
similar  to  the  other  chiefk  (Nmn.  vll,  60, 66^  B.C.1657. 

A'biSl  (Heb.^6^,i8t''aJ*,  VA.JMxf  [L  e. 
sesww]  of  God,  i.  e.  piom,  or  perhape/orter  of  tIrmgA,- 
L  e,  ttrong;  Sept.  'A^(^A),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Zeror,  a  Benjamite  (1  Sam.  ix,  1),  and 
either  of  Ner  (1  Sam.  xiv,  51),  which  last  was  the 
grand&ther  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel  (1  Chron. 
viii,  88;  ix,  89).  B.C.  1098.  In  1  Sam.  ix,  1  he  is 
called  the  "father"  (q.  v.)  of  Kisfa,  meaning  grand- 
father. SaaNsB. 

2.  An  Axbathita,  one  of  David's  distinguished  war- 
riors (1  Chnm.  xi,  82).  B.C.  1058.  In  the  parallel 
passage  he  is  called  Abi^alboh  ^  Sam.  xsdU,  81). 
See  Datid. 

Abl»'Mr  (Heb.  Id.,  tTS^SK,  foAer  of  idp,  i.  e. 
hetpjvl;  Sept.  "A/Sii^tp),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Hommoleketh, 
sister  of  Gllead,  grandson  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  vii, 
18).   B.C.  dr.  1618.   He  became  the^nnder  ^  a 
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bore  this  name  as  a  patronyinlc  (Jndg.  vi,  S4),  a  dr- 
cumstance  that  is  beaotifully  alladed  to  in  Gideon's 
delicate  reply  to  the  jealous  Ephraimites  (Jndg.  riii, 
2).  See  Abibzritb.  He  is  elsewhere  called  Je&zeb, 
and  his  descendants  Jeeaerites  (Nam.  xxvl,  80). 

2.  A  nMlve  of  Anathoth,  one  of  David'a  thirty 
chief  warriors  (S  Sam.  xxiU,  27;  1  Chron.  ^,  28), 
B.C.  1058.  He  was  afterwaid  appointed  eaptahi  of 
tha  ninth  C0Dting«nt  of  troops  ftom  the  Boijamites 
(1  Chron.  xxvli,  IS),  B.C.  1014.   8eo  Datid. 

▲USl'lite  (Heb.  Abi^ka-Ecn',  -ni^n  "aS,  fa- 
ther of  the  EzrUt;  Sept.  trarfift  rov  'BCpi'i  Vnlg,  piOer 
Jbmilia  Ezri ;  bnt  in  Jndg.  viii,  82,  'Apt  'EZfii,  de  /a- 
miUa  Ezri),  a  patronymic  designation  of  tin  descend- 
ants of  Abiszbr  (Jndg.  Ti,  2,  24 ;  viii,  82). 

Ab'lgall  (Heb.  Abiga'yil,  i^rSK^/otfer  [i.  e. 
mtree]  of  jog,  or  perh.  i.  q.  leader  of  the  dance,  once 
contracted  Abijfat,  ^rSM,  2  Sun.  xvil,  25;  Sept. 
'AfiiymK  v.  r.  'Ajiiyaia,  Joeephns  'A/StyoiaX  tbe  name 
of  two  women. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Nahash  (?  Jesse),  sister  of  Da. 
▼id,  and  wife  ^  Jetfaer  or  Itbra  (q.  v.),  an  Ishnuelite, 
by  whom  she  bad  Aaiasa(l  Chron.  11,16, 17;  2  Sam. 
xxU,25).  B.C.1068. 

2.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  a  prosperous  but  chorlish 
sbeep-master  in  the  district  of  Carmel,  west  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv,  8).  B.C.  1060.  Her  prompti- 
tude and  discretion  averted  the  wrath  of  David,  whiqh, 
as  she  justly  apprehended,  had  been  violently  excited 
by  the  insulting  treatment  which  his  messengers  had 
received  from  her  husband  (comp.  Josephus,  Ami.  vi, 
18,  8-8).  See  Nabai~  She  bastUy  prepared  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  provMons,  of  which  David's  troop 
stood  in  much  need,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him, 
attended  by  only  one  servant,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  bnsbend.  When  they  met,  be  was 
marching  to  exterminate  Nabal  and  all  that  belonged 
to  him ;  and  not  only  was  his  rage  ourfliAed  by  her 
prudent  remonstrances  and  delicate  managenent,  but 
be  became  sensible  that  the  vengeance  which  he  had 
purposed  was  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances,  and 
was  thankful  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  shed- 
ding innocent  blood  (1  Sam.  xxv,  14-85).  The  beauty 
and  prudence  of  Abigail  (see  H.  Hughes,  /Vmo/e  Char- 
acters, ii,  250  sq.)  made  snch  an  impresnon  upon  Da- 
vid on  ttis  occsdon,  that  when,  ndt  long  after,  be 
beard  of  Nabal's  death,  he  sent  for  her,  and  she  be- 
came hie  wife  (1  Sam,  xxv,  89-42).  She  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  fotnie  fortunes  (1  Sam.  xxvil,  8 ;  xxx, 
6;  2  Sam.  ii,  2).  See  David.  By  her  he  had  one 
son,  Chileab  (2  Sam.  iii,  8),  who  is  probably  the  same 
elsewhere  called  Daniel  (1  Chron.  iii,  1).— Kitto,  s.  t. 

Abiba'U  (Heb.  Abicia'ya,  V7n''3K,/a(Vr  o/[i.  e. 
endowed  with']  might,  or  perhaps  leader  4}f  the  «»V)t  the 
name  of  three  men  and  two  women. 

1.  (Sept.  'A/JtxofX.)  The  father  of  Zariel,  which 
latter  was  the  chief  d  the  Levitical  fismily  of  Herarl 
at  the  exode  (Num.  iii,  85).   B.O.  ante  1657. 

2.  (Sept.  'Afinaia  r.  t.  'A/3ixaui.)  The  wife  of 
AUshnr  (of  the  nmlly  of  Jenhmed),  and  mother  of 
Ahban  and  Ibdld  (1  dma.  il,  SB,  where  the  name  in 
some  MSS.  Is  A  Kha^j/O^  ^?IT?M,  qtpaienlily  error). 
B.C.  considerably  post  1^2, 

3.  (Sept.  'AjSixa'a.)  The  son  of  Huri,  and  one  of 
the  family  chiefs  of  Uie  tribe  of  Gad,  who  settled  in 
Boshan  (1  Chron.  v,  14),  B.C.  between  1098  and  782. 

4.  (Sept.  'AptaiaK  v.  r,  'A/3(ata  and  'Ajitxaia.) 
The  second  vift  of  king  Behoboam,  to  w&om  she  or 
the  previous  wife  bore  several  sons  (S  Chron.  xl,  18). 
B.C.  972.  She  fs  there  called  the  "  daughter"  of 
Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse,  which  must  mean  detcendant 
[see  Fatheb],  since  David,  the  youngest  of  his  fa- 
Uier's  sons,  was  thirty  years  old  when  be  began  to 
reign,  eighty  years  before  her  marriage. 

9.  (Sept.  'AfuvaS^  r.  r.  'A/3ixa^)    The  fiitiier 


ol Bather, and tiiieIeof]fdidMij<EatlMrfi,U;  Iz,S9; 
comp,  U,  7).   B.C.  ante  479. 

Abi'hn  (Heb.  ^bOm',  K^ms^  lit.  father  [i.  e. 
loorMhipper^  of  Him,  sc.  God;  Sept.  'AfiiovS,  Josephtu  I 
'Afiiovc,  Valg.  Abiu),  the  second  of  the  sons  of  ' 
Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Exod.  vi,  23;  Num.  iii,  2;  xxrt. 
60 ;  I  Chron,  vl,  3 ;  xxiv,  1),  who,  with  his  brothen  I 
Nodab,  Eleazar,  and  Itliamor,  was  set  apart  and  cdd- 
secrated  for  the  priesthood  (Exod.  xxviii,  1).  With  , 
his  Ctther  and  elder  brother,  he  accompanied  the  err. 
enty  elders  partly  ap  the  mount  which  Moses  ascend, 
ed  to  receive  the  divine  communication  (Exod.  xxiv, 
1,  9).  When,  at  the  first  estaUishment  of  the  cere- 
monial worslilp,  the  victims  offsred  on  the  great  bra- 
zen altar  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  it  wu 
directed  that  this  fire  should  always  be  kept  up,  and 
that  the  daily  Incense  shoold  be  burnt  in  censers  fill- 
ed with  it  from  the  great  altar  (see  Lev.  vi,  9  sq.). 
Bnt  one  day  Nadab  and  Alrihn  ptesnmed  to  neglect 
this  regulation,  and  offered  inoense  in  censers  filled  with 
"strange" or  common  fire,  B.C.  1657.  For  this  they 
wrae  iutantly  struck  dead  by  lightning,  and  were  tak- 
en away  and  buried  in  their  clothes  without  the  camp 
(Lev.  X,  I-ll ;  comp.  Num.  iii,  4 ;  xxvl,  61 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  2).  See  Aabok.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tlut 
this  severe  example  bad  the  intended  effect  of  en- 
forcing becoming  attention  to  the  most  minute  observ- 
ances of  the  ritual  service.  As  immediately  after  the 
record  of  this  transaction,  and  in  apparent  reference 
to  It,  comes  a  prohibition  of  wine  or  strong  drink  tu 
the  priests  whose  turn  it  might  be  to  enter  the  taber- 
nacle, it  is  not  unfairly  surmised  that  Nadab  and  Abi- 
hn  were  intoxicated  when  they  committed  this  scrions 
error  in  their  ministrations. — Kitto,  s.v.    See  Kadab. 

Abi'bnd  (Heb.  AbHad',  ■Wrr3Bt,/at*«-  [L  e. 
teaor"]  of  renom,  q.  d.  HarpoiAo; ;  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
'A^to^^,  the  name  of  two  men, 

X.  OiM  of  the  sons  of  Belo,  the  taa  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chron.  viii,  8);  apparently  the  sonw  elsewhere 
called  Ahihod  (ver.  7).  B.C.  post  1856.  See  Jacob. 

2.  The  great-great-grandson  of  Zembbabel,  and  fii- 
ther  of  Eliakim,  among  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Jesos 
(Hatt.  i,  13,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  "  Abiud") ; 
apparentiy  the  same  with  the  Jcda,  son  of  Joanna 
and  father  of  Joseph  in  the  maternal  line  (Luke  iii, 
26) ;  and  also  with  Obadiah,  son  of  Aman  and  father 
of  Sbechaniah  In  the  O.  T.  (1  Chnm.  til,  21).  B.C. 
ante  410.  (See  Strong's  Hamoi^  and  Erpot.  of  Ike 
Go^.  p.  16.)  '  Gmnp.  Hodaiah. 

AU'iab  (Heb.  Al^yah',  mi^JkOier  \\.  e.  posses*, 
or  or  vorsA^iper^  ofJAovah ;  also  la  the  eqidvaleat 
protracted  form  Abiya'hu,  ^t^^,  2  Chron.  xiii,  20, 
21 ;  Sept,  and  N.  T.  'A^ia,  but  'A^ia  in  1  Kings  xiv, 
1 ;  Neh.  x,  7 ;  'A/3i'ac  hi  1  Chron.  xxiv,  10 ;  Neh.  xii, 
4,  17 ;  'A^o&  V.  r.  'A^iovS  in  1  Chron.  vii,  8 ;  Jo- 
B0phn8,'A/3fac,  Tii.lO,  8;  Auth.Vers.  "Abiah" 
in  1  Sam.  viu,  2;  1  Chron.  ii,  24;  vi,  28;  vii,  8; 

AbU"  in  1  Chron.  iii,  10 ;  Matt,  i,  7 ;  Luke  i,  S),  the 
name  of  six  men  and  two  women. 

1.  A  son  of  Becher,  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chron.  vii,  S).   B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  The  dan^rter  orMadiir,  who  bore  to  Hesroi  a 
poethnmous80n,Aafanr(l Chron.  11,24).  B.C.dr.l612. 

3.  ThesecoadsonofSamuel(lSam.viii,2;  IChron. 
vi,  12).  BdngappcnntedbyhisfiUfaerajudgeinBeer- 
shebo,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  tbeir  corrupt  a^*- 
ministration  induced  sueh  popular  discontent  as  to  pro- 
voke the  eldms  to  demand  a  royal  fbnn  of  gwemment 
for  Israel,  B.C.  1098.   See  Saxubl. 

4.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Eleazor,  the  son  of 
Aaron,  and  chief  of  one  of  th?  twenty-four  conrses  or 
orders  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood 
was  divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10),  B.C.  lOH. 
Of  these  the  cobi9«  s^.  Ap^k  ^3n9,t]»  ofgbtb.  Only 
fbnr  of  the  eoones  letnnied  flram*we  captivity,  MT 
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wUeb  that  (tf  Aby^  was  not  one  (Ecra  il,  86-89 ; 
Xeh.  tU,  8£M2;  xU,  1).  Bat  t^e  four  were  divided 
into  the  original  Dumber  of  twenty-foar,  with  the 
original  ounes ;  and  it  hence  happens  that  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  coarse  of  Ab^Jah  (Luke  i,  5).    See  Pbibbt. 

5.  The  second  Ung  of  thsMparate  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  bdag  the  son  of  Behoboam,  and  grandaoa  of 
Solomon  (1  Chnm.  ill,  10).  He  Is  also  called  (1  Kings 
xiv,  81 ;  XV,  1-^)  Abi  JAM  (q.  T,).  He  began  to  reign 
B.C.  956,  in  the  eighteen^  year  of  Jeroboam,  king 
of  Israel,  and  he  reigned  three  years  (2  Cfaron.  xii, 
16;  xili,  i,  2).  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
looking  on  tiie  irell-foaDded  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  hooae  of  David  as  rebellion,  Abijah 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
aUegianca  (2  Cliron.  ^  8-19).  In  this  ha  bil«d; 
although  a  signal  victory  over  Jeroboam,  vho  had 
double  tuB  fbrce  and  mnch  greater  experience,  enabled 
him  to  take  several  cities  which  tiad  been  held  by 
lira«l  (tee  J.  F.  Bahrdt,  De  belh  Abia  et  Jervb.  Lips. 
liGO).  The  speech  which  Abijah  addressed  to  the 
cfppodBg  army  before  the  battle  has  been  much  ad- 
^ei  (C.  Sinwon,  Works,  iv,  96).  It  was  well  suited 
to  ila  object,  and  exhibits  correct  notions  of  the  theo- 
CTstical  institutions  (KeQ,  Apolog.  d.  Chrm.  p.  836). 
His  view  of  the  political  position  of  the  ten  tribes  with 
respect  to  the  bouse  of  David  is,  however,  obviously 
eiToncoaa,  although  such  as  a  king  of  Judab  was  like- 
ly  to  take.  The  nambers  reputed  to  have  been  pres- 
«at  in  this  action  are  800,000  on  the  side  of  Jeroboam, 
«n,OM  on  the  side  of  Abijah,  and  600,000  left  dead 
go  the  field.  Bales  and  ottnrs  n^ai  these  extraor- 
dinary  numbers  as  corruptions,  and  propose  to  reduce 
tbem  to  80,000,  40,000,  and  50,000  respectively,  as  in 
thf  Latin  Vulgate  of  Sixtus  V,  and  many  earlier  edi- 
tions, and  in  the  old  I^tia  translation  of  Josephus ; 
and  pn>bat>ly  also  in  his  original  Greek  text,  as  Is 
coHoeted  Do  Vlgnoln  from  Abaibanel's  charge 
i^inst  the  Ustorian  of  having  made  Jeroboam's  Iwa 
no  more  than  60,000  men,  contrary  to  the  Hetflew 
text  (Kennicott's  IHuertatioas,  1,  633;  ii,  201  sq., 
5$4).  See  Ndhbeb.  The  book  of  Chronicles  men- 
tions nothing  concerning  Abijah  adverse  to  the  !m- 
pressioDB  which  we  receive  fmm  his  conduct  on  this 
oeca^;  but  in  Kings  we  are  told  that  "  he  walked 
in  all  the  ^ofbis  Cither"  (1  Kings  XV,  8).  He  had 
fourteen  wives,  by  whom  he  left  twenty-two  sons  and 
riileen  daughters  (2  Chron.  xiii,  20-22).  Asa  suc- 
ceeded him  (2  Chron.  xiv,  1 ;  Matt,  i,  7).  See  Judah. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  matemi^ 
of  Abijah.  In  1  Kings  xv,  2,  we  read,  "  His  mother's 
name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom" 
(coop.  2  Chion.  xi,  20,  22);  but  in  2  Chron.  adii,  2, 
"  His  mother'a  name  was  Micfaaiah,  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah.'*  Maachah  and  Hidi^  an  vaiia- 
tims  of  the  same  name;  and  Abialialom  la  in  all  liko- 
Hhsod  Absalom,  the  son  of  David.  The  word  (ns) 
mdend  *<  dan^ter"  (q.  v.),  is  appUed  in  the  Bible 
art  only  to  a  man's  child,  but  to  his  niece,  grond- 
daoj^ter,  or  great-granddauj^ter.  It  is  therefore 
powible  that  Uriel  of  Gibeab  married  Tamar,  the 
beaotifol  daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv,  27),  and 
I7  her  had  Maachah,  wbo  was  thus  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  and  granddanghtor  of  Absalom.  See  Maachah. 

6.  A  son  of  Jeroboam  I,  king  of  Israel,  SKs  se- 
ven and  titreatening  illness  induced  Jeroboam  to  send 
W>  wife  with  a  present  [see  Giit]  suited  to  the  dia- 
giAx  in  which  she  went,  to  consult  tfae  prophet  Ahi< 
)ih  respecting  lua  recovery.  This  prophet  was  the 
•wrto  had,  tn  the  days  of  Solomon,  foretold  to 
^^■teimUidevatioiitotlrathtoDeoflsrael.  Though 
^  with  age,  be  kneir  flie  disguised  wlfb  of  Jero- 
Ho,  and  was  aothorlsed,  hy  the  propbetie  Impulse 
"■A  came  spon  him,  to  reveal  to  her  that,  because 
tlwG  was  found  in  Abijah  only,  of  all  the  house  of 
JoDboim,  <'eome  good  thing  towaid  the  Lord,"  he 


only,  of  all  that  house,  shoald  come  to  his  grave  In 

peace,  and  be  mourned  In  Israel  (see  S.  C.  Wilkes, 
FantUt/  Sermoat,  12 ;  C.  Simeon,  Workt,  iii,  885 ;  T. 
Gataker,  Sermont,  pt.  U,  291).  Accordingly,  when  the 
mother  returned  home,  the  youth  died  as  she  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  door.  ' '  And  they  boned  him,  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  him"  (1  Kings  xir,  1-18),  B.C. 
cir.  782. — Kltto,  s.  v.    ISee  Jkroboah. 

7.  The  daughter  of  Zechariah,  and  mother  of  King  * 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  1),  and,  consequently,  the 
wife  of  Afaiaz,  whom  she  survived,  and  whom,  if  we 

S|y  judge  from  the  piety  of  her  son,  she  excelled  in 
oral  character.  She  is  elsewhere  called  by  the 
shorter  form  of  the  name,  Abi  (2  Kings  xvili,  2). 
B.C.  726.  Her  father,  may  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah,  whom  Isaiah 
took  as  a  witness  of  his  marriage  with  "  the  prophet- 
ess" (Isa.  viii,  2 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi,  5). 

8.  One  of  those  (apparently  priests)  who  atKxed 
their  signatures  tn  the  covenant  made  by  Neheroiah 
(Neh.  X,  7),  B.C.  410.  He  is  probably  the  same  (not- 
withstanding the  great  age  this  implies)  who  returned 
finm  Babyhm  with  Zembbabel  (Neh.  xii,  4),  B.C.  &36, 
and  who  had  a  son  named  Zichri  (Neh.  xii,  17). 

Abrjam  (Heb.  Ablyam',  QJ3tt,/(UA<ro/the  wo, 
L  q.  uaman;  Sept.  'A/3ia  v.  r.  'A/3tov,  Tulg.  Abima), 
the  name  always  given  in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  Kings 
xiv,  31 ;  XV,  1,  7,  8)  to  the  Ung  of  Judah  (1  Kings 
xiv,  1,  refers  to  another  person),  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
iii,  10;  2  Chron.  xiii,  1-22)  called  Abijah  (q.  v.). 
Lightfoot  {Harm,  0.  T.  in  loc.)  thinks  that  the  writer 
in  Chronides,  not  describing  bis  reign  as  wicked,  ad- 
mits the  sacred  Jah  into  bis  name;  but  which  the  bo(^ 
of  Kings,  charging  bim  with  fbllowing  the  evil  ways 
of  his  father,  changes .  into  Jam.  This  may  ha  find- 
f  ul ;  but  aiKh  changes  of  name  wen  not  unusual 
(comp.  Bbtbatsk  ;  Stcbab). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Ablla  (rd'AjSiXa  and  17  'A^CKtj,  Polyb.  v,  71,  2; 
Ptol.  V,  18),  the  name  of  at  least  two  places. 

1.  The  capital  of  the  "Abilene"  of  Lysanlas  (Luke 
iii,  1),  and  distinguished  (bj'  Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  6, 1) 
firom  other  places  of  the  same  name  as  the  "Abila  ov 
Ltsasias"  ('A/3tXa  ^  Avtravtov).  The  word  Is  evi- 
dently of  Hebrew  ori^^  signifying  a  gra$tg  plain. 
See  Abbi>.  This  place,  bowever,  is  not  to  b«  con- 
founded with  any  of  the  Biblical  localities  of  the  O.  T. 
having  this  prefix,  suice  it  was  situated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Palestine  in  Ccele-Syria  (vintonm.  Itin.  p. 
197,  ed.  Wessel),  l>ein^  the  same  with  the  "Abila  of 
Lebanon"  {^Ahila  ad  lAbaamn),  between  Damascus  and 
Baalbek  or  Beliopolia  (Reland,  Palagl.  p.  817,  468). 
Josephus  (see  Hudson's  ed.  p.  864,  note)  and  others 
Ohio  write  the  name  AhtOa  ('A/3iXXa),  Abela  ('A|d(\a), 
and  even  AnbUla  CAv/3iXXa),  assigning  it  to  Phcenida 
(Reland,  ib.  p.  527-629).  A  medal  is  extant,  bearing  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  with  (he  inscription,  "Abila  Lencas," 


which  Belleye  Qa.  the  TVofMOcftoM  ofihe  Aead.  of 
BdUt  LeUret)  refers  to  this  city;  but  it  has  been 
shown  to  have  a  later  date  (Ecldiel,  iii,  887,  845);  for 
there  is  another  medal  of  the  same  place,  which  bears 
a  half  figure  of  the  river-^^,  with  the  Inscription 
"  ChrysOToatb  Clandiaion,"  a  title  which,  although  £x- 
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Ing  the  slt«  to  the  ilrer  Chiysorrboas,  ^et  nfen  to 
the  Imperial  name  of  Claadius,  Pflrhaps  Lokos  and 
Chudiopolit  were  only  later  names  of  the  same  city ; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  two  cities  of  the  size 
and  importance  vhidi  each  of  these  evidently  bad, 
wan  located  In  the  sum  vidni^  and  caOed  by  the 
aanw  name.  The  existence  of  a  large  and  well-ballt 
city  in  this  re^on  (Hogg's  Damateu$,  t,  801)  is  at- 
tested by  nnmerous  ruins  still  found  there  (Bankes,  in 
Me  Quart.  Review,  vol.  xzvi,  p.  S88),  oonttlning  in- 
Bcriptionfl  (De  Saolcy,  ifarrative,  ii,  4fi8).  Some  of 
these  inscriittions  (tirst  pablisbed  by  Lebronne, 
nal  de»  Savana,  1827,  and  afterward  by  UreUi,-/fuor. 
Lot.  4997,  4998)  have  lately  been  deciphered  (TVofw. 
Ay.  Gtog.  8oe.  ISSl ;  Jour.  Sac.  Ut.  July,  1858,  p.  248 
iq.),  and  one  has  tieen  found  to  contain  a  definite  ac* 
connt  of  certain  public  works  executed  under  the  Em- 
peror M.Anrelius,  "at  the  expense  of  the  Ablleuians;" 
thus  identi^ing  the  spot  where  this  is  found  with  the 
ancient  city  of  Abila  (Bibtiotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  86 
sq.).  It  is  the  modem  village  Sui  d-Barada,  not  far 
ttfoa  the  sonth  bank  of  the  rivw  Buada  (the  ancient 
Chrysorrhoas),  near  the  mouth  the  long  gorge 
through  which  the  stream  flows  from  above,  and  di- 
rectly under  the  cliff  (800  foot  high)  on  which  stands 
the  Wely  of  Nebi  Abil,  or  traditionary  tomb  of  Abel 
(^Bib.  Sacra,  1868,  p.  144).  This  tradition  is  an  an- 
ient one  (Qoareemins,  Sleueid,  Terra  SanOm,  vii,  7, 
1;  Uanndrel,  Hay  4),  hot  apparenlily  buad  npon  an 
incorrect  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  son  <tf  Adam. 
See  Abbl.  This  spot  is  on  the  road  from  HellopoUs 
(Baalbek)  to  Damascos,  at  a  distance  corresponding  to 
ancient  notices  (Reland,  Paiatf.  p.  627,  628).  The 
name  Afafc>(i.  e.  marbH,  a  frequent  title  of  villages 
where  produce  is  sold,  and  therefore  indicating  fertil- 
ity) of  Wady  Barada  first  occurs  in  Bnrckhaidt  (%na, 
p.  2),  who  speaks  of  the  lively  green  of  the  n«^boi^ 
hood,  which,  BO  dontit,  has  anggaBted  the  name  Abel 
in  its  Hebrew  aeeeptanoe  of  nuadow  (see  BoUnscm, 
ReteanAa,  new  «d.  ill,  480  sq.).    See  Abilehb. 

2.  There  are  two  or  three  other  places  mentioned 
in  andent  aathorities  (Reland,  Paiaut.  p.  628  sq.)  by 
the  general  name  of  AM,  Abela,  at  Abila  (onnAhida, 
'A/Sua,  ai^MCently  by  error,  Beland,  ib.  p.  469),  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a.)  Abbla  orPHORiciA  (Jerome,  Oaomatt^  s.v.), 
situated  between  Damascus  and  Paneas  (Caearea 
Philippi),  and  therefore  different  from  the  Abila  of 
Lysanias,  which  was  between  Damascus  and  HeUop- 
olis  (Baalbek).   It  is  probably  the  same  as  Abel- 

BBTH-HAACHAH  (q.  V.). 

((.)  Abila  or  Peraa,  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(ITar,  ii,  18,  2)  as  l>eing  in  the  vicinity  of  Julias 
(Beths^)  and  Besbnotb  (BetlOeshimoUi)  (t6.  iv,  7, 
6).  It  b  proljably  the  same  as  ABBL-SBirriM  (q.  v.). 

(e.)  Abila  of  BATAH.iBA,  mentioned  tgr  Jerome 
(OnOTMUf.  B.  V.  AOarotk  Ctewim)  as  sitn^ed  north 
of  Ada^^  and  by  Josephus  (quoting  Polyblue)  as  be- 
ing taken  with  Gadara  by  Antiochus  {Ant.  xii,  8,  8). 
It  is  apparenUy  the  same  with  the  "Abila  of  the  De- 
capdlis"  (comp.  Pliny,  v,  18),  named  on  cert^n  Palmy- 
rene  inscriptions  (Rehmd,  PaUut.  p.  626  sq.),  and 
probably  la  the  Aba  (AfitXa)  of  EnaeUns  (Onomaat. 
e.  v.),  situated  12  miles  E.  of  Gadara,  now  AhU.  See 
under  Abbl-cerauim. 

AbUe''nd  CAfStXtji^  X*^*  Lnka,  iii,  1),  the 
small  district  or  territory  in  the  ra^on  of  Letwnon 
which  took  its  nuna  tnm  the  chief  town,  Abila  (Po- 
lyb.r.71,S;  Jo8ephBS,Trar,tt,  U,  S;  Iv,7,6;  Ueb. 
Ahef,  ^att,  iphm),  wbteh  mt  ritnated  in  Cmle-SyTla 
(Ptolem.  V,  18),  and  (according  to  the  Antonine  IHh.) 
18  miles  N.  of  Damascus,  aud  88  S.  of  HeliopoUs  (Ut. 
68°  45',  long.  BS°  20') ;  but  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Abila  of  the  Decapolis  (Burckhardt,  p. 
269;  Bitter,  XT,1069).  SeeAsiLA.  Northwaiditmnst 
have  reached  beyond  the  upper  Barada,  In  order  to 


Include  Abila;  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  Its  sonthcm 
border  may  have  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  (Jebd 
ee-SheIkh).  It  eeema  to  have  inclodedthe  eastern  d» 
divides  of  Anti-Libanns,  and  the  fine  valleys  betweei , 
its  base  and  the  tiUls  which  fhmt  the  eastern  piaiot. 
TUs  is  a  very  Ijeantifid  and  fertile  region,  wall  woofr 
ed,  and  wdmd  by  nnmerons  springs  from  Anti-Lcb* 
anon.  It  also  affords  Bne  pastores ;  and  In  moat  re- 
spects contrasts  with  tike  stem  and  banoi  westeta 
slopes  of  Anti-Lebanou. 

This  territory  had  been  governed  as  a  tetrarchsta 
by  Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy  and  grandson  of  Mes- 
nens  (Josephus,  AiU.  xiv,  18,  8);  but  he  was  potts 
death,  B.C.  88,  through  the  intrignes  ot  Cleopatia, 
who  then  took  posaesiion  of  the  province  (Ant.  xr,  4. 
1).  After  het  death  it  fell  to  Ai^totna,  who  rented  ii 
out  to  one  Zenodoms ;  but  as  ha  did  not  keep  It  clesr 
of  robbers,  it  was  taken  ftt>m  him,  and  f^ven  to  Herod 
the  Great  (Ant.  xv,  10,  1;  War,  i,  20,  4).  At  hii 
death  a  part  (the  southern,  doubtiess)  of  tb«  territory 
was  ad^ted  to  Tracbonitis  and  Itunea  to  form  a  tet- 
rarchy  for  his  son  Philip;  but  by  far  the  larger  jior- 
tion,  induding  the  city  of  Abila,  was  then,  or  sbortiy 
afterward,  bestowed  on  another  Lysanias,  mentioned 
by  Luke  (iii,  1),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  de> 
ecendant  of  the  former  Lysanias,  but  who  is  nowhere 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  SeeLTsANiAS.  Indeed,  notlt- 
ing  ia  sud  by  him  or  any  other  profane  writer  respecting 
this  part  of  Abilene  until  several  years  after  the  time 
refeired  to  by  Lnke,  when  the  Emperor  Caligula  gave 
it  to  Agrippa  I  as  "the  tetrarchy  of  Lyaauiaa"  (Jo- 
sephus, A  nt.  xviii,  6, 10),  to  whom  it  was  afterward  con- 
firmed by  ClandioB.  At  his  death  it  was  included  in 
that  part  of  bis  possessions  which  went  to  his, son 
Agrippa  II.  (See  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16,  8 ;  xiv,  1!, 
1;  8,2;  7,4;  xv,10,8;  xvii,ll,4;  xix,  6,  1;  x,7, 
1;  War,  i,  18,  1;  ii,6,8;  U,  6;  Dio Cass,  xlix, 32; 
Ut,9.)  ntlsespUnationastotiie^Uvisionof AbOene 
between  Lysanias  and  Philip  removes  the  apparent 
discrepancy  in  Luke,  who  c^Is  Lysanias  tetrarch  ot 
Abilene  at  the  veiy  time  that,  according  to  Joaephuf 
(a  part  of)  Abilene  was  tn  the  possession  of  PbO- 
ip  (see  Noldii  Bitt.  Idum.  p.  279  sq. ;  Erebs,  Obterv. 
FloB.  p.  HO  sq. ;  SOssklnd,  SjimM.  ad  Ilht$tr.  tjao- 
dam£vaHff.Loeati,ili  lU,  28sq.;  also  in  Pott,  Stfi- 
log.  viii,  90  sq. ;  also  In  the  Stud.  u.  Krd.  1899,  ii, 
431  sq. ;  Httnter,  De  Bdnu  Ituraor.  Haih.  1824,  p. 
-22  sq.;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synopm,  p.  174  sq.;  Ebrard, 
Wiuengcha/ii.  Kritik,  p.  181  sq. ;  Hug,  Guiackten  ib. 
StrauM,  p.  119  sq.).  In  fact,  as  Herod  never  actual- 
ly possessed  Abilene  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  6,  1 ;  War, 
ii,  11,  6),  and  Zenodorus  only  had  the  Esrming  of  it, 
this  re^m  never  could  have  descended  to  H^rod*: 
heirs,  and  therefore  properly  did  not  belong  to  Philip's 
tetrarchy.  The  same  diviMon  of  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion is  implied  in  the  exclusion  of  Chalds  from  the 
government  of  the  later  Lysanias,  although  induded 
in  that  of  the  older  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xx,  7, 1).  We  find 
Abila  mentioned  among  the  places  captnred  by  Plad- 
dus,  one  of  Vespasian's  generals,  in  A.D.  69-70  (Jo- 
sephus, War,  Iv,  7,  6);  and  from  tiiattime  it  was  pei^ 
manently  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Smith's 
Did.  of  Chu.  Geog.  s.  v.).  The  metropolis  Abila  is 
mentioned  in  the  lists  of  tiie  Christian  coundls  as  the 
seat  of  an  episcopal  see  down  to  A,D.  684  (Seland, 
Paiatt.  p.  629).— Winer,  s.  v. 

Ablll^.   See  Ihabilitt  ;  Wsul. 

AUin'aSl  (Bah.  AbimtOl',  ^KQiS^  fatter  ^ 
Maet;  Sept.  'AjitftaiX,  'A0ifu^\,  Josephus  'A^/ta- 
t/Xos),  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  in  Anbia  (Geo.  x, 
28;  1  Cfaron.  i,  22).  B.C.  post  2414.  See  Akabia. 
He  was  probably  the  &tlier  or  foonder  of  an  Arabian 
tribe  called  McOi  (Vkq,  of  unknown  origin),  a  trace 
of  which  Bocbart  (Phaleg,  ii,  24)  discovers  in  Theo- 
phrastns  iBiat^,,pi^  ,bi^j;),,jt^mi^  name  Mali 
(MdXi)oe<niiHas'tiiatttfaBpie«-lMUlngregioB.  ttr. 
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htfM  tiu  same  is  in^eated  in  Enlosthenw  (ap.  Strabo, 
xA,  lllS)  and  Eutathlu  (ad  IKoayt.  PaiU««tfla,  p. 
98,  fld.  Bonhavdr)  hy  the  ifmai  (Mct*^).  So 
Kodoms  Siculas  (iii,  12);  bat  Ptolemy  (ri,  7)  dis- 
liopushea  tho  ManiUe  (MeaSrat)  from  these,  and  at 
the  tame  time  refers  to  a  village  called  Mamala 
(Mo/foXa  m/i?)  on  the  afaora  of  the  Red  Sea.  Hence 
Sdaeiier  proposes  to  read  MemaU  (Mo/ia'At)  in  the 
ahm  passage  of  Tfaeophnutos ;  perh^a  we  ahoold 
Tidier  read  Maui  (Main),  a  natural  interchange  of 
liquids ;  mod  thea  we  may  compare  a  place  mentioned 
AboUeda  (_AnAia,  edL  Gsguier,  p.  3,  42),  called 
MiiMf,  8  miles  from  Mecca  (Michaelit,  SpiciUg.  u, 
179  sq.).— /^esenios,  Tket.  Heb.  p.  9. 

Abim'eleob  (Hob.  Ahime'Uk,  -^B-iaisi,  father 
\\.t.fnatd]  oftheking,  or  perhaps  i.i\.royal father; 
Sept.  'A^uuit^Xt  '^X'/'^'^'X  ^  ^  CliJon.  xviii,  16 ; 
Josephns  A0i^ii\ixoc)i  the  name  tana  men.  From 
the  recnrmiee  of  this  name  amot^  the  kings  of  the 
FhHiatinea,  and  tram  its  iirtenjiiaiige  vitii  tin  nama 
"Addsh"  in  tha  UUe  to  Psa.  xxzir,  It  would  q>pear 
to  liave  been,  in  that  application,  not  a  proper  name, 
but  rattier  a  general  title,  like  Pharoah  among  the 
EgyptUoA.  Compare  the  title  Padithak,  L  e.  *'  father 
of  the  king,"  given  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  anpposed 
bf  Lodolf  (Lex.  .^EMop.  p.  SM)  to  have  arisen  &om 
a  Mlatatkm  of  respect  like  that  among  tbe  Etbiopiaiu, 
Ma  •agad^  oquivaleiit  to  "  God  save  tlie  king"  (Si- 
mraiit  Ommaat.  p.  460).    Comp.  Abuubbus. 

1.  Tbe  Philistine  king  of  Gerar  (q.  v.)  in  the  thne 
«f  Abraham  (Gen.  xx,  1  sq.),  B.C.  2086.  Abraham 
remtrved  into  his  territory  after  the  destniction  of 
Sodom;  and,  fearing  that  the  extreme  beauty  of  Sa- 
nk (q.T.)  might  bring  him  into  difficQlties,  he  de- 
diRdhw  to  be  his  dster  (see  S.  Chandler,  Viad.  of 
0.  T.  p.  62).  The  condnct  of  AUmelech  in  takhig 
Sink  mto  hla  harem  shows  tiiat,  even  in  those  early 
times,  kings  didmed  tha  right  of  taking  to  them- 
idfes  tbe  Tmmarried  females  not  only  of  their  nato- 
id  «ibje<<8,  but  of  those  -who  sojoamed  in  their  ulo- 
andom.  The  same  usage  still  prevails  in  Oriental 
aantrisa,  espeeiallj  in  Per^(Cn(H»/  Jeeraetr,  iil,  382). 
SeeWoKur.  Another  eontwnporary  instance  of  this 
castom  oceniB  in  (Ha.  xii,  16,  and  ona  of  later  date 
in  Eith.  ii,  S.  Bot  Ablmelech,  obedient  to  a  divine 
vaming  commanicated  to  him  in  a  dream,  accompa- 
■ied  by  the  Information  that  Abraham  was  a  sacred 
ptnoa  who  had  interconrse  with  God,  restored  her  to 
herhasUutd(seeJ.Orton,lF'<irib,i,261).  As  a  mark 
adds  nspaot  ha  added  valnable  gifts,  and  offered  the 
patrisnh  a  settlement  In  any  part  of  the  conntiy;  bat 
be  nentthdeas  did  not  forbear  to  rebake,  with  min- 
^dcUcaty  and  sarcasm  (see  C.  Simeon,  WorJU,  I, 
16S),tIiadac^>tion  which  had  been  practised  upon  him 
(Gen.  xx).  The  present  consisted  In  part  of  a  thoa- 
«d  piecaa  of  silver,  as  a  "covering  of  the  eyes"  for 
Piah;  that  is,  aoorailHngto  some,  aa  an  atoidng  pres- 
cBt,  .sod  to  be  a  tes^mony  of  her  innocence  hi  the 
^  of  sU  (see  J.  C.  Bidermann,  AftitoBi.  J>iMW.  ill,  8 ; 
!■  C.  Kfimer,  Exeratt.  Tkeol.  ii ;  J.  A.  M.  NageL  Ex. 

POeL  AM.  1769;  J.  G.  F.  Leon,  Philol.  Exeg. 
vim,  1781).  Others  more  happily  (C^seaius,  Thet. 
BA.  p.  700)  think  that  the  present  was  to  procure  a 
wWior  Sanh  to  conceal  her  beauty,  that  she  might  not 
n  onvM  on  acoooat  of  her  comeliness ;  and  "tiins 
w  die  reproved"  ftr  not  having  imn  a  vtil,  Yrtiieh, 
M  a  msnied  woman,  according  to  tbe  cnstom  of  the 
«ra>tiy.  she  on^it  to  have  done  (Kitto'a  DaUg  Bible 
in  toe).  The  interposition  of  Providence  to 
•■w  Sanh  twice  from  r^ti  hatems  (q.  v.)  will  not 
y  l^winoM  when  it  is  consWered  how  carefully 
there  secluded,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
«Wb  aoDssi  to  diem  (Erth.  iv,  5)  or  get  them  back 
^  {Etta's  DaOg  sm  lUmt.  in  Gen.  xii).  In 
"Ma  cues  it  is  not  uncommon  that  the  hnsl>and  of  a 
^'^wnnan  is  nuirdered  in  order  that  his  wife  may 
"  WiiiiBd  i^y  tbe  tyiart  (Ibonaon'a  ioad  «!«( 


ii,  868).  Nothing  farther  is  reooided  of  King  Abim* 
eleeb,  exo^  that  a  few  years  after  be  npaired  to  the 
camp  of  Abraham,  who  had  Bemove4  soutiiward'  be* 
yond  his  borders,  accompanied  by  Pbichol,  "  the  chief 
captain  ofbia  host,"  to  invito  the  patriarch  to  contract 
wUh  him  a  league  of  peace  and  friendship.  Abraham 
consented ;  and  this  first  league  on  record  [see  Au.i- 
akob}  was  confirmed  by  a  mutual  oath,  made  at  a 
well  w^ieh  had  been  dug  by  Abraham,  bat  which  tbe 
herdsmen  of  Alamelech  had  fordUy  seized  without 
his  knowledge.  It  was  restored  to  tbe  rightful  owa> 
er,  on  wiuch  Abraham  named  it  Beersheba  (tie  Wdl 
of  the  Oath\  and  consecrated  the  spot  to  the  worafaip 
of  Jehovah(Gen.xxi,22-84).  (See  Origen, C^ra, ii, 
76 ;  Whately,  Prototype;  p.  197).  See  Abrahax. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar,  in  the  time  of  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi,  1-22),  snppoeed  to  have  been  tbe  son  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding. B.C.(^.1966.  Isaac  sought  refuge  In  Us  ter- 
ritory during  a  femine;  and  having  the  same  fear  re- 
specting his  fairmeeopotamian  wife,  Rebekah,  as  hiBfe> 
tfaer  had  eutort^ed  respecting  Suah  (supra),  be  re- 
ported her  to  be  his  sister.  This  brought  upon  liim  the 
Rbake  of  Abimelech  when  he  accidentally  discovered 
the  truth.  The  conntry  appears  to  have  become  more 
cultivated  and  popuUnu  than  at  the  time  of  Abrabsm's 
visit,  nearly  a  century  before ;  and  the  Inhabitanto  weie 
more  jealons  of  tbe  presence  of  auoh  powarfhl  pastoral 
chieftains.  tnthoeetimea,asnow,  weUs  of  water  w«e 
of  so  much  importance  for  agricttltaral  as  well  as  pasto- 
ral purposes,  tiut  tiiey  gs:ve  a  propriataiy  rigltt  to  tbe 
soil,  not  previonsly  appro[«iated,  in  which  tiiey  were 
dug.  Abraham  had  dug  wells  during  tiis  sojourn  In 
the  conntry ;  and,  to  bar  the  claim  which  resulted  from 
them,  the  PhiUstinee  had  afterward  filled  them  up; 
but  they  were  now  cleared  out  by  Isaac,  who  proceed- 
ed to  cultivate  the  ground  to  which  they  gave  him  a 
right.  See  Welu  The  vir^  soil  yieUed  him  a 
bandred>fold ;  and  his  other  poueerions,  his  flocics  and 
herds,  also  received  such  tnodigious  increase  that  the 
Jealousy  of  the  Philistines  could  not  be  suppremed, 
and  Abimelech  dericed  him  to  seek  more  distant  quar- 
ters. Isaac  complied,  and  went  out  Into  tbe  oyea 
country,  and  dug  weUa  for  his  cdttle.  But  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Philistines,  out  with  their  flocks,  were  not 
inclined  to  allow  the  claim  to  exclusive  pasturage  in 
these  districts  to  be  thus  estoblished ;  and  their  oppo- 
sition induced  tbe  quiet  patriarch  to  make  successive 
removals,  until  he  reached  such  a  distance  that  his 
operations  were  no  longer  disputed.  Afterward,  when 
he  waa  at  Beersheba,  ^  nodved  a  visit  from  Abime- 
lech, who  was  attended  1^  Abosaatb,  his  friend,  and 
Phichol,  tbe  chief  captain  of  his  army.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  some  reserve  by  Isaac ;  bat  when  Abime- 
lech explained  that  it  was  his  wish  to  renew,  with  one 
so  manifestiy  blessed  of  God,  the  covenant  of  peace 
and  good-will  which  had  been  contracted  betweea  their 
fathers,  tii^'  were  more  cheerfhUy  entertained,  and 
the  desired  covenant  was,  with  due  ceremony,  con- 
tracted accordingly  (Gten.  -xxvi,  26-81).  Frnn  the 
facts  recorded  respecting  tbe  eonnectlMi  of  the  two 
Abioielechs  with  Abraham  and  Isaac,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Philistines,  even  at  this  eariy  time,  had  a  gov- 
ernment more  organized,  and  more  in  Unison  with  that 
type  which  we  now  regard  as  Oriental,  than  appeared 
among  the  native  Canaanites,  one  of  whose  nations 
bad  been  expelled  by  these  fotrigB  settlers  fkom  the 
territory  which  tiuy  occupied.  (See  Origen,  Opera, 
ii,  94r-97;  Saurin,  Ditcmm,  i,  868;  Dmert.  p.  207.) 
— Kitto,  6.  V.    See  Philisttnb. 

3.  A  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine  wife,  a  native 
of  Shechem,  where  her  family  had  considerable  inflo- 
ence  (Judg.  ix).  Through  that  influence  Abimelech 
was  proclaimed  king  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
bad  htanself  refused  that  honor  when  tendered  to  him, 
both  for  himself  and  his  children  (Jadg.  viii,  82-24). 
In  a  short  time,  a  considerable  part  of  Tirgfl  mipB  b>> 
have  recognised  his  rule  (^^W^^BlSiik^ihiv^^jt^ 
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which  luted  thrae  yean  (B.C.  1822-1819).  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  destroy  his  brothers, 
seventy  m  number,  being  the  fint  example  of  a  sys- 
tem of  barbarous  state  policy  of  which  there  have 
been  frequent  instances  in  the  East,  and  which  indeed 
has  otAy  with]n  a  iwent  period  been  discootinned. 
They  were  slain  "on  one  stone"  at  Ophrah,  the  native 
ci^  of  the  fiunily.  Only  one,  the  youngest,  named 
Jotham,  escaped ;  and  be  had  the  boldness  to  malie 
his  appearance  on  Uount  Gerizim,  where  the  Shecbem- 
ites  were  assembled  for  some  poblio  purpose  (pertiape 
to  inaugurate  Abimelech),  and  nbnke  them  in  his  fa- 
mous parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (see  Jose- 
pbua,  Afti.  V,  7, 2) ;  a  fable  that  has  been  not  oni^itly 
compared  with  that  of  llenenins  Agrippa  (Uvy,  il, 
82;  amp.  Herder,  CrMrf(ferJ?e&r.Paef»e,  11,262).  See 
JoTUAM ;  Pabable.  In  the  coarse  of  three  years 
the  Shechemites  fotmd  ample  caose  to  repent  of  what 
they  bad  done;  they  eventually  revolted  In  Abime- 
lech's  absence,  and  canaed  an  ambusoade  to  be  laid  in 
the  menntains,  with  the  design  of  destroying  him  on 
hia  ntnn.  But  Zebul,  Ua  governor  tai  Sbechem, 
contrived  to  apprise  him  «f  these  drcamatancea,  so 
that  he  Iras  enabled  to  avoid  the  snare  laid  for  him '; 
and,  having  hastily  assembled  some  troops,  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  Shecbem.  The  people  of  that 
place  had  meanwhile  secured  the  assistance  of  one 
Gaal  (q.  v.")  and  his  fidlowerB,  who  marched  out  to  give 
AtdmdecU  battle.  Ue  was  defeated,  and  returned  into 
the  town ;  afid  his  inefficiency  and  misconduct  in  the 
action  had  been  so  manifest  that  the  people  were  in- 
duced by  Zebul  to  expel  him  and  his  followers  (comp. 
Josephus,  Aia,  V,  7,  4).  But  the  people  still  went 
out  to  the  labors  of  the  field. .  This  being  told  Abune* 
lech,  wlm  was  at  Ammab,  he  laid  an  ambuscade  in 
fonr  parties  in  the  neighboriiood ;  and  when  the  men 
c^mo  fintb  In  the  morning,  two  of  the  ambushed  bodies 
rose  against  tbem,  while  the  other  two  seized  the  city 
gates  to  prevent  their  return.  Afterward  the  whole 
force  united  against  the  city,  which,  being  now  de- 
prived of  its  most  efficient  inhabitants,  was  easily 
taken.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  exasper* 
ated  victor,  and  the  ground  strewn  with  salt  (q.  v.), 
symbolical  of  the  deeolatioo  to  which  it  was  doomed. 
The  fortress,  however,  still  remained  t  but  the  occu- 
pants, deeming  it  vntenaUe,  withdrew  to  the  tentfde 
of  Baal-Berith,  which  stood  in  a  more  commanding 
situation.  Abimetech  employed  his  men  in  collecting 
and  piling  wood  against  this  buUding,  which  was  then 
set  on  flre  and  destroyed,  with  the  thousand  men  who 
were  in  it.  Afterward  Abimelech  went  to  reduce 
Thehec,  which  hid  also  revolted.  The  town  was 
taken  with  little  difficult,  and  tht  people  withdrew 
into  the  citadel.  Hen  AUmelech  resorted  to  bis  fa- 
vorite operation,  and  while  heading  a  party  to'  bum 
down  the  gate,  he  was  struck  on  the  bead  by  a  large 
atone  cast  down  by  a  woman  from  the  wall  above. 
Perceiving  that  he  had  received  a  death-blow,  he  di- 
rected bis  armor-beam  to  thrust  him  through  with  his ' 
.aword,  lest  It  should  be  aald  that  he  fell  by  a  woman's 
hand  (Judg.  ix).  Abimelech  appears  to  have  been  a 
bold  and  able  commander,  but  uncontrdled  bj  nllg^ 
ion,  principle,  m  humanity  in  his  ambitious  enterprises 
(Miemeyer,  Charakt.  ill,  824).  His  (ate  resembled  that 
of  Pyrrbus  II,  king  of  Eptrus  (Justin,  xxv,  5;  Paueao'. 
1,18;  Vol.  Max.  v4,4;  comp. Ctesias, £rc. 42 ;  Thucyd. 
iii,  74) ;  and  the  dread  of  the  ignominy  of  its  being 
aoid  oti  warrior  that  be  died  by  a  woman's  hand  was 
very  general  (So|dioel.  Track.  1064 ;  Senec  Here,  (El. 
1176).  Vabtly  did  Alnmelech  seek  to  avoid  this  dis- 
grace (Saurin,  Di»c.  Bitt.  iii,  400) ;  for  the  fact  of  his 
death  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  was  long  alter  associ- 
ated with  his  memory  (2  Sam.  xi,  21).  See  Sbechkh. 

4.  InthetitleofPsa.xxx!v,  the  name  of  Abimelech 
is  interchanged  for  that  of  Achish  (q.  v.),  king  of 
Oatii,  to  wlunn  David  fled  for  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxi,l(0. 


5.  The  son  of  Abiathar,  and  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  David,  according  to  the  Hasoretic  text  of  1  Chron. 
xviii,  16  [see  Abi-J,  where,  however,  we  should  prob- 
ably read  (with  the  Sept.,  Syr.,  A9b.,'Vu]g.,  Targnms, 
and  many  MSS.)  Ahiheleck  (as  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, 2  Sam.  viii,  17).    See  Ablatuab. 

Abin'adab  (Heb.  Abitadab',  S73i3!t,/af4«-  of 
nobtenea,  i.  e.  noUe  ,■  Sept,  everywhere  'Afiivaia^, 
Vulg.  Aimoioft,  Josephus  'AfitvdSa^os,  Ant.  viii,  2, 
3),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  A  LevHe  of  Klijath-jearim,  In  whose  boose, 
which  was  on  a  hill  [see  Gibeah],  tin  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  deposited,  after  being  brought  bock 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (1  ^m.  vii,  1),  B.C. 
1124.  It  was  committed  to  the  special  chai^  of  hb 
son  Eleazar;  and  remained  there  eighty  years,  until 
it  was  removed  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  S,  4;  1  Chron. 
xiii,  7).    See  Abk. 

2.  The  second  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse,  the  fadier 
of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  13),  and  one  of 
the  three  who  followed  Saul  to  the  campaign  against 
the  Philistines  in  which  Goliath  defied  the  army  (1 
Sam.  xvii,  18),  B.C.  1068. 

3.  The  third  named  of  the  fonr  sons  of  King  Saul 
(1  Chron.  viii,  83;  ix,  89),  and  one  of  the  three  who 
perished  with  their  fother  In  the  battle  at  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  xxxi,  2;  1  Chrm.  x,  2),  B.C.  1063.  His  name 
appears  to  be  omitted  in  the  list  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  49. 

4.  The  father  of  one  of  Solomon's  purveyon  (or 
nther  Bbn-Abikidab  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  the  purveyor  himself),  who  presided  over  the  dis- 
trict of  Dor,  and  married  Taphath,  Solomon's  daughter 
(1  Kings  iv,  11),  B.C.  ante  1014. 

Abin'oSm  (Heb.  Ahino'dm,  CSb-^^it, /afW  of 
grace,  \.  e.  graaou$;  Sept  'A^vwifi),  the  father  of 
Barak  the  Judge  (Judg.  ir,  6, 12 ;  v,  1, 12).  B.C.  ante 
1409. 

Abl'ram  (Heb.  Abmm',  &n'^3M,/a(Aer  o/keipkt,  • 
i.  e.  proud),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Afiitpbifv,  Vulg.  Abirom,  Josephus  A^t- 
pafioQ,  Am.  iv,  2,  2.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Kliab  of  the 
family-heads  of  Reubcn,who,  with  hb  brother,  Datiian, 
and  with  On  of  the  same  tribe,  joined  Korah  the  Lc- 
vite  in  a  conspiracy  against  tloses  and  Aaron,  which 
resulted  in  their  being  swallowed  up  with  all  tfaeu 
families  and  possessions  (except  the  children  of  Korah) 
by  an  earthquake  (Num.  xvi,  1-27;  xxvi,  9;  Deot. 
xi,  6 ;  Psa.  cvl,  17),  B.C.  cU.  1620.   See  Kobab. 

2.  (Sept.  'AjSifwv,  Vulg,  Ahiram.')  Tb«  eldest  ami 
of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  Is  removable  as  having 
died  prematurely  (for  such  is  the  evident  import  of 
the  statement),  for  the  presumption  or  ignorance  of 
bis  father,  in  fulfilment  of  the  diwm  pronounced  upon 
his  posterity  who  should  undertake  to  rebuild  Jericho 
(1  Kings  xvi,  84),  B.C.  poet  905.    See  Hiel. 

Abl'ron  ('A;3(iparv),  ths  Gracized  form  (Ecclas. 
xl,  18)  of  the  name  of  tlie  rebellious  Abirax  (ql  v.). 

Abia.    See  Capuab-abis. 

Abis'ei'  [many  Abite't]  (Lat.  Abiaeiy  tOt  the  Greek 
text  ia  not  extant),  an  incorrect  form  (2  [Vulg.  4] 
Esdr.  i,  2)  of  the  name  of  the  priest  Abishua  (q.  v.), 

Ab'isliag;  (Heb.  Abi$hafi',  Ki''^^,faiAer  of{i.  e. 

i.  q.  ituxtuiderale ;  Sept.  'A^tedy),  a 
beautiful  yonng  woman  of  Sbunem,  in  the  tribe  of 
Issschar,  who  was  chosen  by  the  servants  of  David 
to  be  introduced  into  the  royal  harem,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ministering  to  hhn  and  cherishing  him  in 
his  old  age,  B.C.  dr.  1015.  She  became  bia  wife, 
but  the  marriage  was  never  consummated  (1  Kings  t, 
8-15).  Some  time  after  the  death  of  David,  Adonijah, 
his  eldest  son,  persuaded  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of 
Solomon,  to  entreat  the  king  that  Abishag  might  be 
given  to  faim  WicOfUiri^^^o^LlSlS.  Bui  as 
rights  and  privlU^  pecoliariy       iran  assodstod 
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vHh  the  coDtfol  uid  pcwMSsion  of  tbe  harem  (q.  v.) 
of  dMosed  kings  (2  Sam.  xii,  8),  Solomon  detected 
in  thiB  applicatloii  a  fyeeh  aspiration  to  the  throne, 
which  he  visited  with  death  (I  Kings  ii,  17-22;  Josfr- 
phu,  'A^Jiaaoj,  Aitt.  vii,  14,  8).    See  Adonijah. 

Ab'iabal  imanjAbUh'tajiUth.Abithe^'^,  '<Cj'<=K, 
fytier  [i.  e.  dfjiron*]  o/  a  ffi/t;  Sept.  'AjSiaat,  but 
A/*ffffd  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  1  Chron.  six,  11, 
13;  'Ajdiffffn  in  1  Chron.  ii,  16;  'A^iuaai  lo  1  Chron. 
xi,  SO;  'A^ura  in  1  Chron.  zriil,  12 ;  and  'Afiiira  In  2 
Sun.  XX,  6;  also  contracted  Abtk^',  "^CSK,  in  the 
textofSSain.x,10;  IChron. ii,  16;  xi,20i  XTiii,12; 
xix,  U,  IS ;  Joaephus  'A0uraios),  a  nephew  of  David 
as  ukiiown  fiKther,  peAapa  a  fordgner)  tbroogh 
his  slsta-  ZenUah,  and  brother  (MT  Joab  and  Asahel 
(i  Sub.  ii,  18;  1  Cbron.  U,  16).  The  three  brothers 
dcToted  themselves  zaalonsly  to  the  interests  of  their 
uncle  daring  his  vsnderings.  Tliough  David  had 
more  teliaoce  upon  the  talents  of  Jpab,-  he  appears  to 
have  given  more  of  his  private  confidence  to  Abishai, 
who  MOBS  to  have  attached  himself  In  a  peculiar 
nuBQsr  to  his  person,  as  we  ever  find  him  near,  and 
ready  for  council  or  action,  on  critical  occasions  (2 
Sam.  U,  24;  1  Chron.  xix,  11).  Abishai,  mdeed,  was 
ntber  a  man  of  action  than  of  council ;  and,  although 
Dtvid  most  have  been  gratified  by  his  devoted  and 
uncom promising  attachment,  he  had  more  generally 
occa^n  to  check  the  impulses  of  his  ardent  tempera- 
nent  than  to  follow  his  advice  (2  Sam.  ill,  80).  Abish- 
li  ns  one  of  the  two  penons  whom  David  asked 
toMcompaay  him  to  the  camp  of  Saul,  and  be  alone 
Kcepted  the  perilous  distincUon  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  6-9), 
B.C.  1055.  The  desire  he  then  expressed  to  smite  the 
deeping  king  identities  him  as  the  man  who  afterward 
bomed  to  nuh  upon  Shimei  and  slay  him  fm-  his  abnae 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  9, 11;  xix,  21).  When  the  king 
fled  Upytad  Oo  Jofdan  Aom  AbMlom,  AJMud  was  by 
Ut  dde ;  and  be  wn  fntmsted  with  the  command  of 
one  irf  the  three  diviaioas  of  the  army  which  crushed 
&»t  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xviii,  2-12),  B.C.  cir.  102S. 
When  Uie  insurrection  of  Sheba  occurred  David  sent 
lum,  in  connection  with  Joab,  to  quicken  the  tardy 
prepaiations  of  Amasa  in  gaUiering  troops  against 
Oe  rebel  (2  Sam.  xx,  6-10),  B.C.  dr.  1022.  During 
die  bit  war  with  the  Philb^nea  David  was  in  immi- 
tuat  peril  of  his  life  from  a  giant  named  Ishbi-benob, 
but  WIS  rescued  by  Abishai,  who  slew  the  giant  (2 
Sun.  xxi,  15-17),  B.C.  cir.  1018.  He  was  also  the 
diief  of  the  second  rank  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  19 ;  1  Chron. 
xi,  20)  of  the  three  "  mighties,"  who,  probably  in 
some  eaiiier  war,  performed  the  chivalrous  exploit  of 
bnaUng  tbroogh  the  host  of  the  Philistines  to  pro- 
em Dnid  a  draught  of  water  from  the  well  of  his 
ntive  Bethlehem  Sam.  xxiii,  14-17).  Among  the 
eipli^  of  this  hero  it  la  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxIU,  18) 
ttut  he  withstood  800  men,  and  slew  them  with  his 
■pear;  bat  the  occasion  of  this  adventure,  and  the 
tune  and  manner  of  his  death,  are  equally  unknown, 
la  2  Sam.  viii,  13,  the  victory  over  the  Edomites  in 
the  VaOejr  of  Satt  (aa  cir.  1087)  h  ascribed  to  Dft- 
bnt  in  1  Chron.  xviil,  12,  to  Abishai.  It  is  hence 
probable  that  the  victory  was  actually  gained  by 
Atttetiai,  in  connection  with  Joab  (1  Kings  xi,  16),  but 
ia  iscribed  to  David  as  king  and  commander-in-chief 
(tump.  2  Sam.  x,  10,  11).— Kitto,  s.  v.    See  David. 

AUah'alom.  •  fuller  form  (1  Kings  xv,  2, 10)  of 
thanane  Akalox  (q.  v.). 

AbUh'oa  (Heb.  Ahuhu%  SnU^^K,  /aOer  of 
"ifire,  i  t.fortuiiaie ;  Sept.  'A^ov  or  'Apuiov,  but 
a  1  Chion,  viii,  i  [v.  r.  'AjBtmoot]  and  Ezra  vii,  6, 
i^w),  the  name  (rf  two  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Bela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
™m.  vUi,  4);  posdbly  the  same  as  Jebihoth  (1 
»«wi.Til,7).   B.C.  post  1866.   See  Jacob. 

2.  The  son  of  Hilnefaaa  (grandson  of  Aaran)  and 


ihther  of  Bakki,  bdng  the  ftnrth  higbfiriest  of  the 
j  Hebrews  (I  Chron.  vl,  4,  6,  60 ;  Ezra  vii,  6).  Joae- 
phns  calls  him  Abiaer  (lA^uZipni,  Ant.  v,  11,  4),  but 
elsewhere  Jotepiut  Clawijiroc,  Ani.  viii,  1,  8,  ed. 
Havercamp).  He  appears  from  the  Cluviticon  <ff  Alex- 
aadria  to  bave  been  neariy  contemporary  with  Ebod, 
B.O.  dr.  1638-1466.   See  HioH'FBixn-. 

Ab'lBbor  (Heb.  Ahi^ur^,  '^'<\l6'*qxfyjbther  ^the 
leall,  i.  e.  perhaps  ouiton ;  Sept.  'A/3urovp),  the  aeeood 
nanwd  of  the  two  sons  of  Shammal,  of  the  tribe  of  Jo- 
dab,  who  married  Abihail,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons 
(1  Chron.  ii,  28,  29);  B.C.  considerably  post  1612. 

Ab'isum  (^'AjStaat  v.  r.  'Afiiaovat)^  the  son  of 
Pliinees  and  ^ther  of  Boccas,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Ezra  (1  Esdr.  vUi,  2) ;  evldentlx  the  Ugb-prieat  Abuh- 
OA  (q.  v.). 

Ab'ital  (Heb.  Abkal',  ia'^a&t./aiSer  ofdev,  L  o. 
fretk;  Sept.  'AjStroX),  the  flfUi^wife  of  David,  by 
whom  she  had  Shephatiah,  during  his  reign  in  Hetoon 
(2  Sam.  ill,  4 ;  1  Chron.  iu,  8),  B.C.  1052. 

Ab'itub  (Heb.  Abitub',  ata*^3K, /arter  o/ffood- 
nets,  i.  e.  good;  Sept.  'A^r^fi  v,  r.  'X^ToSy),  a  Ben- 
Jandte,  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  ShahMalm  by  > 
his  second  wife,  Baua  or  Hodesh,  In  Uoab  (1  Chnm. 
Till,  11).   B.C.  dr.  1612.   See  Shahabaim. 

Abi'nd,  a  Grndzed  form  (Matt  1, 18)  of  the  name 
Abihud  (q.  v.). 

Ablyonab.   See  Caper. 

Abjuration  (I),  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  formal 
and  solemn  act  by  whkh  bereUcs  and  those  suspected 
of  heresy  denied  and  renounced  it.  In  countries  where 
the  inquislUon  was  established,  three  sorU  of  abjura- 
tion were  practjsed :  1 .  AbjuraHo  de  Jbrmali,  made  by 
a  notorioui  apostate  or  heretic;  2,  Abjuratio  de  vthe- 
mentt,  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  strongly  suspected 
of  heresy ;  8.  AbjurcUio  de  levi,  made  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic only  alighUy  suspected.  (It.)  In  England,  the 
ootA  ^  abftmitioa  is  an  oath  by  which  an  obligation 
was  come  under  not  to  acknowledge  any  right  in  the 
Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  Is  also  used  to 
signify' an  oath  ordtuned  by  the  25th  of  Charles  II, 
abjuring  particular  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
(See  S.  G.  Wald,  De Hcereti  Abjnranda,  Regiom.  1821 ; 
Ton  d.  AbKk'edrwiff  de  Simoaie,  in  Henke's  Euaebia, 
i,  184  sq.)    See  Hbrbtic. 

Able  (or  Abel),  Thomas,  chaplain  to  queen  Cath- 
arine, wife  of  Henry  Till  of  England.  He  took  the 
degreo  of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  in  1616,  and  sabseqnently 
that  of  D.D.  He  vehemently  opposed  the  divorce  of 
the  king  and  qneen,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1630,  entitled  D«  non  dittolvendo  ff'wici  et 
CalA(^^m  matrimonio.  He  was  al&o  a  strenuous  op- 
pcnent  of  the  kind's  supremacy,  for  which  he  was 
hanged  at  Smitbfield  hi  1640  (Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  i,  46). 

Ablntion  (I),  the  ceremonial  washing,  whereby,  u 
a  symbol  of  poiriflcation  from  uncleanness,  a  person  was 
considered  (1.)  to  be  deansed  from  the  taint  of  an  in- 
ferior and  less  pure  conAtion,andiniUatedintoalil{^ 
er  and  purer  state ;  O^O  *<>  ^  deansed  fh»m  the  sdl 
of  common  life,  and  fitted  for  special  bets  of  religiona 
service ;  (3.)  to  be  cleansed  from  defilements  contract- 
ed by  particular  acts  or  drcnmstances,  and  restored  to 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  life ;  (4.)  as  absolving  or 
purifying  himself,  or  declaring  himself  absolved  and 
purified,  fVom  the  guilt  of  a  particular  act.  We  do 
not  meet  with  any  such  abtn^ons  in  patriarchal 
times ;  but  under  Ae  Uosalcd  dtspansatim)  tbc^  are 
all  indicated.   See  LtraraATioir;  8pRunu.nio. 

A  marked  example  of  thej&rt  kind  of  ablution  Oc- 
cam when  Aaron  and  hia  sons,  on  their  being  set  apart 
for  the  priesthood,  were  washed  with  water  before  they 
were  invested  with  tiie  priestly  robes  and  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil  (Lev.  vlU,  .^Tp  JthiftJi^^Vt 
inclined  to  Tefisr  tlw  ablation  6f  pmcnu  and  raiintat 
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wUch  ms  nqnlnd  of  the  wliole  of  tbe  Imtelitos,  u 
ft  preparation  to  their  teceiving  the  Uw  from  Sinai 
(Exod.  xix,  10-16).  We  also  find  examples  ct  tfaia 
Idnd  of  pmilication  in  connection  with  initiation  into 
some  higher  state  both  among  the  Hebrevs  and  in 
other  nations.  Tbna  those  admitted  inte  the.mys- 
teries  of  Elensis  were  previoralj'  purified  on  the  bulu 
of  tbe  nissiu  by  water  being  poured  upon  them  by 
tbe  Hydranos  (Folym.  t,  17 ;  iii,  11).  See  Coxbb- 
CRATIOir. 

The  teeond  kind  of  ablution  was  that  which  required 
tbe  priests,  on  pain  of  death,  to  wash  their  hands  and 
tbeir  feet  before  they  approached  the  altar  of  God 
(Exod.  XXX,  17-21).  For  this  purpose  a  large  basin  of 
water  was  provided  both  at  tbe  tabernacle  and  at  the 
temple.  See  Lavbb.  To  this  the  Psalmist  alludes 
when  he  says,  "  I  will  msh  my  hands  in  ioDocency, 
aiul80wUlIcompasathinealtar'*(Ps.xzvi,6).  Hence 
it  became  the  custom  in  die  eariy  Christian  Church  for 
tbe  ministers,  in  the  view  of  the  congregation,  to  wash 
their  hands  in  a  basin  of  water  brought  by  the  deacon, 
at  the  coounencement  of  the  communion  (JamiesoD,  p. 
226);  and  this  practice,  or  something  lUn  it,  Is  still 
retted  in.  tbe  Eastern  cbnrchea,  aa  well  as  la  the 
Chorch  of  Rome,  when  mass  is  celebrated.  See  Holy 
Watbb.  Similar  ablotions  by  the  priests  before  pro- 
ceeding to  perform  the  more  sacred  cereraoniee  were 
nsnal  among  the  heathen  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou. 
Anliq.  s.  v.  Chemips).  The  Egyptian  priests  indeed 
carried  the  practice  to  a  burdensome  extent  (Wilkin- 
son, i,  324,  abridgm.),  from  which  the  Jewish  priests 
were,  periiBpB  dedgnedly,  exonerated ;  and  in  th^ 
leas  UaM  climate  tt  was,  fi>r  pnrposn  of  real  dean- 
Usess,  less  needful.  Keservoirs  of  water  were  at- 
tached to  the  Egyptian  temples ;  and  Herodotus  (ii, 
S7)  informs  us  that  the  priests  shaved  the  whole  of 
thtSs  bodies  every  third  day,  that  no  insect  or  other 
filth  might  be  npon  them  when  they  served  tbe  gods, 
and  that  they  washed  themselves  in  cold  water  twice 
every  day  and  twice  every  night ;  Porphyry  says 
thrice  A  day,  with  a  noctamal  ablution  occasionally. 
This  kind  of  ablution,  as  preparatory  to  a  religioas 
act,  answers  to  tbe  simple  wadu  of  the  Moslems,  which 
they  are  required  to  go  through  five  times  daily  before 
their  stated  prayers  (see  I<ane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  94  sq.),  be- 
sides other  private  purificationa  of  a  more  formal  char- 
acter (see  Belsnd,  Da  Relig.  Moh.  p.  80-88).  This 
makes  tbe  ceramonlea  of  lAIation  much  more  coo- 
sptcnoos  to  a  tntvellar  in  the  Moslem  East  at  the  pres- 
ent day  than  they  would  appear  among  the  ancient 
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Jews,  seeing  tiiat  tbe  lav  Imposed  tills  obligation  <m 

the  priests  only,  not  on  the  people.  Coim«etad  as 
these  Moslem  ablutions  are  with  various  forms  and 
imitative  ceremonies,  and  recurring  so  frequently  aa 
they  do,  tbe  avowedly  heavy  yoke  of  even  the  Moanc 
law  seems  light  in  tbe  comparison.   See  Bathe. 

Id  the  ihird  class  of  ablBdras  waeUng  Is  regardad 
as  a  pnrifieation  ftam  podtive  defllements.  The  Uo- 
saical  law  tecc^isee  eleven  species  of  oncleanneaa  o( 
this  nature  (Lev.  xii-xv),  tbe  purification  for  "whith 
ceased  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  provided  the  uo- 
clean  person  then  vashed  his  t>ody  and  his  clothes ; 
but  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  leprosy  and  the  defilement 
contracted  by  toncbing  a  dead  body,  he  remained  un- 
clean seven  days  after  tbe  t^yncal  caose  of  poUotkm 
bad  ceased.  This  was  all  that  the  law  required ;  but 
in  later  times,  when  tbe  Jews  began  to  refine  npon  it, 
these  cases  were  considered  generic  instead  of  specific 
— as  representing  classes  iiutead  of  individual  cases 
of  defilement — and  the  csnses  of  pollution  requiring 
purification  by  water  thus  came  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased. This  kind  of  ablation  for  substantial  nn- 
c leanness  answers  to  the  Moslem  ^aai  (Lane,  sfr.  p. 
99;  Reland,  ib.  p.  66-77),  in  which  the  causes  of  de- 
filement greatiy  exceed  those  of  the  Mosaical  law, 
while  they  are  perhaps  equalled  in  number  and  mi- 
nateness  by  those  which  the  later  Jews  devised.  Tbe 
nncleanness  in  this  class  arises  chiefly  from  tbe  nat- 
ural secretions  of  human  b^gs  and  of  beasta  used 
for  food,  and  firom  the  ordure  of  animals  not  used  for 
food ;  and,  as  among  the  Jews,  the  defilement  may  be 
eommimicated  not  <mly  to  persons,  but  to  dotiwa, 
utensils,  and  dwellings— in  all  whldi  cases  the  purifi- 
cation must  be  made  by  water,  or  by  some  repreeeota- 
tive  act  where  water  cnnnot  be  appUed.  Tbna  in 
drought  or  sickness  the  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  face 
may  be  performed  with  dry  sand  or  dust,  a  ceremony 
that  is  termed  tayananm  (Lane,  »&.).  See  Unclbab- 
HESS. 

Of  the  last  class  of  ablations,  by  which  persons  de- 
clared themselves  free  from  the  guHt  ttf  a  particular 
action,  the  most  remariuUe  instance  fs  tiiat  which  oc- 
curs in  the  expiation  for  an  unknown  marder,  when 
tbe  elders  of  the  nearest  village  washed  their  hands 
over  the  expiatory  heifer,  beheaded  in  the  valley,  say- 
ing, "Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither 
have  ooT  eyes  seen  it"  (Deat.  xxi,  1-9).  It  bas  been 
thongbt  by  some  that  tiie  signal  act  of  mate,  vben 
be  washed  his  bands  In  water  and  declared  luniadf 
innocent  of  tbe  bkwd  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxTji,  24),  wmta 
designed  adoption  of  the  Jewish  custom ;  but  tlUs  sup. 
position  does  not  appear  necessary,  as  the  practice  was 
also  common  among  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq.  a.  v.  Lnstratio).  See 
Mdbder. 

Other  practices  not  indicated  In  tbe  law  appear  to 
have  existed  at  a  very  early  period,  or  to  have  I  [Town 
np  in  the  course  of  time.  From  1  Sam.  xvi,  6,  com- 
pared with  Exod.  xix,  10-14,  we  learn  that  it  was 
usual  for  those  who  presented  or  provided  a  sacrifice 
to  purify  themselves  by  ablution ;  and  as  this  was 
everywhere  a  general  practice,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  patriarchal  times,  an<^  being  on  estab- 
lished and  approved  custom,  not  to  have  required  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  law*.  There  Is  a  passage  in  tbe 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (xU,  7-9)  which  has  been 
thought  to  intimate  that  the  Jews  performed  ablutions 
before  prayer.  But  we  cannot  fairly  deduce  that 
meaning  from  it  (comp.  Ruth  iii,  8) ;  since  it  is  con- 
nected with  tbe  anointing  (q,  v.),  which  was  a  custom- 
ary token  of  festivl^  (see  AmaJd,  in  loc.).  It  would 
indeed  prove  too  much  If  so  ODderstood,  as  Jsdith 
bathed  in  tbe  water,  which  is  more  than  even  theU»- 
lems  do  before  their  prayers.  Moreover,  the  authori^, 
if  clear,  would  not  be  conclusive.    See  PrniFiCAnoii. 

But  after  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  PhariMes,  the 
practice  of  aUnti^n  iniiStjCaaied^Q^cii^exceBS,  feu 
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tb«  4flectati(m  <rf  extraoidiiury  poii^,  that  it  is  r»- 
peatedly  brought  under  our  Dotke  in  the  New  Teabu 
ment  tbroogh  the  sever*!  animadversiona  of  oar  Sav- 
iour on  the  -MwiTMMtj  hypooriqr  invatved  in  this  fas- 
tidioos  attention  to  the  external  types  of  moral  purity, 
while  the  haut  iras  left  nndeui  (e.  g.  Hrtt.  udU,  25). 
AD  the  prMticea  there  exposed  come  under  the  bead 
of  pnrification  from  andeanneee ;  the  acts  involving 
which  were  made  ao  nnmeroiu  that  persons  of  the  strict- 
er sect  could  scaicely  move  without  contracting  some 
tnvoluntarT'  poUi^on.  For  this  reason  tliey  never  en- 
tered their  booses  withottfc  ablution,  from  the  strong 
pntebiUty  that  tbqr  had  unknowingly  contracted 
some  defilemsnt  In  the  streets;  and  they  were  espeiaal- 
ly  carnal  never  to  eat  without  washing  the  liands 
{}i»A  vii,  1-6),  because  they  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
b«  defiled ;  and  as  unclean  hands  were  held  to  oom- 
monicate  nncleannese  to  all  food  (excepting  fruit) 
Thich  they  touched,  it  was  deemed  that  tliere  was ; 
no  •ecoiity  against  eating  unclean  food  but  by  al- 
ways wasUng  the  bands  ceremonially  before  touch- 
ing^ meat.  We  sqr  "cenmoidally,"  because 
this  stUda  lefrav  only  to  cennwnial  washing.  The 
brseUtes,  who,  like  other  Orientals,  fed  with  their 
fingers,  washed  th^  bands  before  meala  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness.  See  Eatiho.  But  these  cus- 
tnnary  washings  were  distinct  from  the  ceremonial 
iblodoas,  as  they  are  now  among  the  Moslems.  There 
were,  bideed,  distinct  nwnes  for  thwn.  The  former 
wu  called  simply  wftUi',  or  foashing,  in  which 

vUer  was  jNRiretfitpofi  the  hands;  the  latter  was  call- 
ed rib'^3a,  tebUak',  fbagmg,  becanae  the  hands  were 
NMMTfed  m  water  (LightftMtMiMaik  711,4).  Itwas 
Has  last,  namely,  tiie  ceremonial  ablution,  which  the 
Pharisees  Judged  to  be  so  necessary.  When,  therefore, 
moe  of  that  sect  remarked  that  our  Lord's  lUsciples  ate 
"with  unwashen  hands"  (Mark  vii,  2),  it  is  not  to  ))e 
understood  literally  that  they  did  not  at  all  wash  their 
hands,  but  that  they  did  not  jrfun^  them  ceremonially 
•cendmg  to  their  own  practice  (wtry/ip,  not  "  oft," 
IB  ia  the  Antb.  Vers.,  but  wUk  tktjk,  q.  d.  "  up  to 
Iheslbow,"  as  Theophylaet  interprets).  And  this  was 
•ipeeted  fkom  them  only  as  the  disciples  of  a  religioos 
teacher;  for  these  refinements  were  not  practls^  by 
the  class  of  people  from  which  the  disciples  were 
chiefly  drawn.  Their  wonder  was,  that  Jesus  bad 
not  teeolcated  this  observance  on  his  followers,  and 
not,  u  BMne  have  fancied,  that  be  bad  enjoined  tbem 
to  asglaet  what  had  been  their  previous  practice. 
(8eeOtho,i;«e.jeciU.s.T.Lotio.)  SeeVASH. 

In  at  least  an  eqtul  degree  the  Pharisees  multiplied 
the  ceremonial  p6lltitions  which  leqoiied  the  ablution 
cf  inanimate  objects — "  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels 
sad  tables" — the  rules  given  in  the  law  (Lev.  vi,  28 ; 
^  82-86 ;  zv,  28)  being  extended  to  these  multiplied 
eontuainstions.  Articles  of  earthenware  which  were 
Uttie  value  were  to  be  broken,  and  those  of  metal 
ud  wood  were  to  be  scoured  and  rinsed  with  water. 
AD  these  matters  are  (tally  described  by  Buxtorf, 
Ughtfoot,  Scbdtgen,  Gill,  and  other  writers  of  tbe  same 
cIms,  who  present  many  strilung  illustrations  of  the 
pueages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  them.  The  Mo- 
htmmedan  usages  of  ablution,  whidt  offer  very  clear 
•aalogiee,  are  fully  detailed  hi  the  third  book  of  the 
Umat  vlrMaMiMt  (or  "  arffeetwn  oflfumlmaa  Tra. 
ditiow,"  tnuialated  from  the  AiaUc  A.  N.  Matthews, 
Calcutta,  1809,  2  vols.  4tD),  and  also  In  D'Ohsson's 
nMa«,Uv.i,A^i.U-Kitto,s.T.   See  BAsnsx. 

(n.)  In  the  Roman  Church  ablution  is  a  lito^ieal 
term,  denoting  the  use  of  wine  and  water  by  the  priest, 
titer  coumranion,  to  cleanse  the  chalice  and  his  fin- 
pm.  Two  ablutions  are  made  in  the  mass.  1.  Wine 
■Ins  is  poured  into  the  chalice,  In  order  to  disen- 
9^  the  particles,  <rf  either  Und;  which  may  be  left 
■dbering  to  the  vessel,  and  is  afterward  drunk  by  the 
PritM.  2.  Wine  and  water  are  poured  upon  Um  ]»iest'B 


fingaia  into  the  chalice  (see  Boissonnet,  Diet,  det  £ilet, 
1, 66).    See  Mass. 

(III.)  In  the  Greek  Church,  ablution  is  a  ceremony 
obeerved  seven  days  after  baptism,  wherein  the  unc- 
tion of  the  chrism  is  washed  off  fhnn  ttuse  who  have 
been  baptized  (King,  Greek  Churchy,    See  Chbuh. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  general,  see  T. 
Dassorins,  De  bulratione  Jiidaonm  (Viteb.  1692);  A. 
Ftoelnnd,  De  \ti(ioKatiroSovi^if  Mtuerdotum  HArvKh- 
rum  (Hafn.  1696) ;  0.  Sperling,  De  bajOumo  etkmeo- 
rum  (Hafn.  1700) ;  J.  Bebm,  De  loHam  Jvdaonm  et 
Chriatiaaonim  (Be^om.  1716) ;  J.  G.  Leschner,  De  ^ 
traUomim  vett.  gmtilimm  praeidimtit  (Vitrt>.  1709) ;  J. 
Lom^,  Dt  vett.  gmUbm  UmratumOm  (UltMO<  i^Sl, 
1701) ;  H.  Lubert,  De  mtiqw  lavandi  rita  (Labeo, 
1670);  J.  J.  Mailer,  De  igne  Itutrico  (Jen.  1660);  T. 
Pfanner,  De  lotionibut  CAmfumorum,  in  his  Obierv. 
Ecdta.  i,  m-m.   See  Wates. 

Atnudm  (ratbv  Obkaim).   See  Stool. 

Ab'ner  (Heb.  Almtx'^  once  In  Its  ftill  form 
Jftmer',  1  Sam.  xlv,~s6^[^ider  <i^Ugla,  L  e.  en- 

U^ttumg;  Sept.  'ABtwiip,  Josephns  'AjS^poc,  AiU. 
vi,  4,  8,  elsewhere  Afiivtipot),  tiie  son  of  Ner  (4.  v.) 
attd  uncle  of  Saul  (b^ng  the  brother  of  his  father  Kish), 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  army  (I  Sam.  xiv, 
60  sq.),  in  which  character  he  appears  several  times 
during  the  early  history  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii,  65 ; 
XX,  26 ;  xxvi,  !  1  Chnm.  xxvi,  28).  It  was 
through  liis  instrumentality  that  David  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Saul's  court  after  the  victory  over  Goliath 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  67),  B.C.  1068;  and  it  was  he  whom 
David  saicastically  addressed  when  accompanying  his 
master  in  the  pursuit  of  his  life  at  Hachilah  (1  Sam. 
xxvi,  14),  B.C.  1066.  After  the  death  of  Saul  (B.C. 
1068)^  the  experisnos  wiikh  ha  bad  acquired,  si^  the 
cfasncter  for  aUlity  and  decision  wUeh  he  had  e8tab> 
llshed  in  Israel,  enabled  him  to  uphold  tiie  falling  liotise 
of  Saul  for  seven  years ;  and  he  might  prot>ably  have 
done  so  longer  if  it  had  suited  his  views  (2  Sam.  ii,  6, 
10;  V,  6;  comp.  vi,  1).  It  was  generally  known  tiiat 
David  Iiad  iMen  divinely  nominated  to  succeed  Saul  on 
the  throne :  when,  therefore,  that  monarch  was  slain 
in  tlte  battle  of  Gilt>oa,  David  was  made  king  over  his 
own  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  reigned  in  Hebron,  the  old 
c^titaL  In  the  other  tribes  an  Influence  adverse  to 
Judah  existed,  and  was  controlled  chiefly  by  the  tril>e 
of  Ephraim,  Abner,  with  great  decision,  availed  him- 
self of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  tnmed  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  house  to  wliich  he  belonged,  of  which 
be  was  now  the  most  important  surviving  member. 
He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  propose  hlnuelf  as 
king ;  but  took  Ishbosheth,  a  snrviving  son  of  Saul, 
whose  known  imbecility  liad  exctised  liis  absence  fVom 
the  fatal  fight  in  which  his  fUber  and  brothers  perish- 
ed, and  made  liim  king  over  the  tribes,  and  ruled  in 
his  name  (2  Sam.  ii,  8).  This  event  aiq>ears  to  have 
occurred  five  yiears  after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  ii,  10 ; 
oompy  11),  an  interim  that  was  probably  occu^ed  in 
plans  for  settling  the  sncoes^on,  to  which  Ishbosheth 
may  have  Inan  at  first  (Usinclitted.  See  Ishbosheth. 
Nor,  perhaps,  had  the  Israelites  sooner  than  this  re- 
covered suffldentiy  from  the  oppresMon  by  the  Philis- 
tines that  would  be  sure  to  follow  the  disaster  upon 
Mount  Gilboa  to  reassert  their  independence,  at  least 
throughout  Palestine  proper.  Accordingly  Ishbosheth 
reigned  in  Ttfj^h^n^lm,  beyond  Jordan,  and  David  in 
Hebron.  A  sort  of  desnlbny  waiflm  continued  for 
two  years  between  tbem.  In  which  the  advantage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  on  the  side  of  David  (2 
Sam,  ii,  1),  The  only  one  of  the  engagements  of 
which  we  tiave  a  particular  account  is  th^  which  en- 
sued when  Joab,  David's  general,  and  Abner  met  and 
fought  at  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii,  12  sq.),  B.C.  1046.  Ab- 
ner was  beaten,  and  fled  for  his  Ufa ;  but  was  pursued 
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Uood-fend  vitb  Joab,  for  vhom  he  seema  to  have  en> 
toituned  a  Bincere  respect,  entreated  Aaahel  to  desist 
from  the  parsuit ;  but  finding  that  he  was  still  ftJ- 
loved,  and  ttiat  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  at  length 
rsD  his  pursuer  throagh  the  body  by  a  back  tbntst 
wtth  the  poioted  heel  of  his  spear  (3  Sam.  U,  18-S2). 
This  put  a  strife  of  Uood  between  the  two  foremost 
men  in  all  Israel  (aftar  David) ;  fbr  the  law  of  honor, 
which  bad  from  times  before  the  law  prevailed  among 
the  IlebrewB,  and  which  still  prevails  in  Arabia,  ren- 
dered it  the  conventional  duty  of  Joab  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  his  brother  npon  the  person  by  wliom  be  had 
been  slaia.    See  Blood-bkvbkoe. 

As  time  vent  on  Abner  bad  occasion  to  fe^l  more 
•trongly  that  h«  waa  himself  not  only  the  chief,  bnt 
the  only  rem^ing  prop  of  the  house  of  Saul ;  and 
this  conviction,  acting  upon  a  proud  and  arn^nt 
spirit,  led  him  to  more  presumptuous  conduct  than 
even  the  mildness  of  the  feeble  Ishbosheth  could  suf- 
fer to  pass  without  question.  See  Absalom  ;  Adohi- 
JAH.  He  toolc  to  his  own  harem  a  woman  named 
Bizpah,  who  had  been  a  concubine-wife  of  Saul  (2 
Sam.  iii,  7  sq.).  This  act,  ftom  the  ideas  connected 
vith  the  hanra  of  a  deceased  king  (eomp.  Joeephus, 
Apitm,  i,  1ft ;  Herod.  Ill,  9S),  was  not  only  a  great  im- 
propriety, but  was  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a  political 
design,  which  Abner  may  very  possibly  have  enters 
tained.  See  Hareii.  A  mild  rebuke  from  the  nom- 
inal king,  however,  enraged  him  greatly;  and  he 
[dainly  declared  that  he  would  henceforth  abandon  his 
cause  and  devote  himself  to  the  faiterests  of  David. 
To  excnse  this  desertion  to  his  own  mind,  he  then  and 
on  other  occasions  avowed  his  knowledge  that  the  son 
of  Jesse  bad  been  appointed  by  the  Loi^  to  reign  over 
all  Israel ;  but  he  appears  to  have  l>een  unconscious 
that  this  avowal  exposed  hla  previous  conduct  to  more 
censure  than  it  offered  excuse  for  his  present.  He, 
however,  kept  his  word  with  Ishbosheth.  After  a 
tour,  during' which  be  explained  his  present  views  to 
the  dders  of  the  tribes  wtiich  still  adhered  to  the 
house  of  Saul,  he  repaired  to  Hebron  with  authority 
to  make  certain  overtures  to  David  on  their  behalf 
(2  Sam.  iii,  12  sq.).  He  was  received  with  great  at- 
tention and  respect ;  and  David  even  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  promise  that  be  should  still  have  the  chief 
command  of  the  armies  when  the  desired  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  took  place  {De  Paeto  Daadu  a  Abneri, 
in  the  Crit.  Sac.  Thta.  Nov.  1,  C61).  The  political  ex- 
pediency  of  this  engagement  is  very  dear,  and  to  that 
expediency  the  interests  and  claims  of  Joab  were  sac- 
rificed. That  distinguished  personage  happened  to  be 
absent  from  Hebron  on  service  at  the  time,  but'he  re- 
turned just  as  Abner  bad  left  the  city.  lie  speedily 
undentood  what  had  passed;  and  hia  dread  of  the  su- 
perior inflnrace  which  anch  a  man  as  Abner  might  es- 
tablish wia  Di^vid  (see  Josepbus,  Ant.  vii,  1,  6) 
quickened  bis  remembrance  of  the  vengeance  which 
his  brother's  blood  required.  His  purpose  was  prompt- 
ly formed.  Unknown  to  the  king,  but  apparently  in 
his  name,  he  sent  a  message  after  Aimer  to  call  him 
back ;  and  as  he  returned,  Joab  met  fabn  at  the  gate, 
and,  leading  him  aride  as  if  to  confer  peaceably  and 
printdy  with  him,  suddenly  thmst  his  sword  into  his 
body,  B.C.  lOM.  The  lamentations  of  David,  the 
pnblic  monming  which  he  ordered,  and  the  funeral 
honors  which  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iv,  12),  the  king  himself  following  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner,  exonerated  him  in  public  opinion  f>om 
having  been  privy  to  this  assassination  (2  Sam.  iii,  81- 
8d ;  comp.  1  Kings  U,  6,  82).  As  for  Joabt  his  privi- 
lege  as  a  Uood-avenger  most  to  a  great  extent  have 
justified  his  treacherous  act  in  the  opinion  of  t)w  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  together  with  his  influence  with  the 
army,  screened  him  from  punishment.    See  Joab. 

David's  abort  but  emphatic  lament  over  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iii,  83,  84)  may  be  rendered,  with  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  firm  it  the  orlgfaisl  (see  Ewald,  ZMbl- 


as  ftoUows : 

As  a  vlUain  diss,  ibonid  AtaDor  die  f 
tttf  hands  ml  boDod, 
And  thf  feet  not  broogbt  into  fetters; 

As  one  lUts  before  the  wnu  of  nuUce,  fclleet  thoo! 
As  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  J.  D.  hUchaelis  ({Ttder- 
Ktixng  det  AlUn  Tett.)  saw  that  the  point  of  this  in- 
dignant, more  than  sorrowful,  lament,  lies  in  the  Mode 
in  wtilch  Abner  was  slain,  Joab  professed  to  kHJ 
him  "for  the  blood  of  Aaahel,  his  brother"  (2  Sam. 
Ui,  27).  Bat  if  a  nun  claimed  his  brother's  blood  at 
the  hand  of  his  murderer,  the  latter  (even  if  he  fled  to 
the  altar  for  refuge,  Exod.  xxi,  14)  wookl  have  been 
delivered  up  (bound,  hand  and  foot.  It  is  <unmed)  to 
the  avenger  of  blood,  who  would  then  possess  a  legal 
right  to  ^y  him.  Now  Joab  not  only  had  no  title  to 
claim  the  right  of  the  Goel,  as  Asahel  waa  killed  under 
justifying  circumstances  (2  Sam.  ii,  19);  but,  wiiile 
pretending  to  exerdae  the  avei^er's  right,  he  took  a 
lawless  and  private  mode  of  satisfaction,  and  commit- 
ted a  murder.  Hence  David  charged  faim,  In  allosion 
to  this  conduct,  with  "shedding  tiie  blood  of  war  in 
peace"  (I  Kings  ii,  6) ;  and  hence  he  expresses  him- 
self in  this  lament,  as  if  indignant  that  the  noble  Ab- 
ner, instead  of  being  surrendered  with  the  formalities 
of  the  law  to  meet  an  authorized  penalty,  was  treach- 
erously stabbed  like  a  ^rthlesa  fellow  by  tiie  hands 
of  an  assassin. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  HoMictDB. 

We  find  the  name  of  a  son  of  Abner,  Jaasid,  anl^ 
eequently  appointed  pbrlarcb,  under  Solomon,  of  the 
trite  of  Benjamta  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  21),  (On  the 
character  of  Abner,  see  Kitto's  Dailj/  BtbU  lUtut.  in 
loc. ;  Niemeyer,  CkarakUritt,  iv,  843  sq.  On  his 
desth,  see  C.  Simeon,  Workt,  iii,  327 ;  H.  Lindsay,  Ltc- 
tureg,  ii,  30 ;  B.  Harris,  Worh,  p.  281.)   See  David. 

Abnet,    See  Girdle. 

Abo,  ft  Lutheran  archbishopric  in  Finland  (q,  v.). 
A  bishopric  was  established  in  Abo  in  the  thirteendi 
century,  which,  In  1817,  was  elevated  by  the  Bnadan 
government  to  the  rank  of  an  arcblnsbopiic. 

Abodah.    See  Talmdd. 

Abomination  (^WB,  pffful',  filthy  gtenck,  Lev. 
vii,  18;  "abominable,"  Lev.  xix,  7;  Isa.  Ixv,  4; 
Ezek.  iv,  14;  y^pV,  thikhiU',  Dent,  xxix,  17;  I 
Kings  xi,  5,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxUi,  18,  24 ;  2  Chron.  xv, 
8;  Isa.lxTi,8;  Jer.iv,l;  vii,  80 ;  xIU,  27 ;  XTi,18; 
xxsU,84;  Esek.  v,12;  vO,  20;  xi,  18,  21;  xx,7,8, 
80;  xxxvU,  28;  Dan.  Ix,  27 ;  xl,  81 ;  xU,  11;  Hoe. 
iz,  10;  Nah.  ill,  6;  Zech.  Ix,  7;  or  v;^,  ake'iet,, 
jaiA,  Lev.  vii,  21;  xi,  10,  11,  18,  18,  20,  28,  41,  43; 
Isa.  Levi,  17 ;  Ezek.  viU,  10 ;  elsewheie  n^n,  tdbak', 
abhorrcnee ;  Sept.  fiStXvyfta,  and  so  H.  T.,  Matt,  xxiv, 
14;  Alark  xiii,  14;  Luke  xvi,  16;  Rev,  xvii,  4,  6; 
xxi,  27),  any  object  of  detestation  or  disgust  (Lev. 
xviii,  22 ;  Deut.  vii,  25) ;  and  applied  to  an  impure  or 
detestable  action  (Ezek.  xxit,  11;  XXX,  26;  llaL  ii, 
11,  etc.) ;  to  any  thing  causing  a  ceremonial  pollution 
(Gen.  xliii,  82;  xlvi,  84;  Deut,  xiv,  8);  but  more 
especially  to  idols  (Lev.  xvlii,  22 ;  xx,  13 ;  Deut.  vii, 
26;  1  Kings  xi,  5,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13);  and  also  to 
food  offered  to  idols  (Zech.  ix,  7) ;  and  to  fitth  of  ev- 
er}' kind  (Nah.  iii,  G).  There  are  several  te.\ts  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  to  which,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  Interest  or  difficulty,  especial  attention  has 
been  drawn.    See  Idolatry. 

Tbe/rsf  is  Gen.  xliii,  82:  "The  Egj-ptians  might 
not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  Is  an  otosi- 
tHatim  (na^ipi)  unto  the  Egyptians."  Thia  Is  best 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  considered 
themselves  ceremonially  dedled  if  thery  ate  with  ai^ 
strangers.  The  primary  reason  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  cow  was  the  most  sacred  animal  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  thstei^ios^iitmMjMai^  to  them; 
whereas  It  was  both  eatn  and  sacriflnd  hy  the  Jewg 
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and  moat  oilier  nations,  -who,  oa  that  Acooant, 
■bondmble  in  their  eyes.  It  wu  fljr  tliia,  mb  we  leam 
fhnn  Herodotus  (B,  41),  thet  no  E^yptiaa  man  or 
wonun  would  kiss  a  Creek  on  Uie  month,  or  would  nee 
the  cleaver  of  a  Greek,  or  hie  sfSt,  or  his  dish,  or 
vonld  taste  the  flesh  of  even  clean  beef  (that  is,  of 
oxen)  that  had  been  cat  With  a  Grecian  carving-knife. 
It  ia  true  that  Vrakinsoa  {Anc.  Egyptiatu,  iU,  868) 
ucriltes  this  to  the  diae:a8t  of  the  ftstidioudy-dean 
Egyptians  at  the  oomparatiTely  fool  habits  of  their 
Asiatic  and  other  neighbors ;  bat  it  seems  scarcely  fair 
to  take  the  Jbets  of  the  father  of  histoiy,  and  ascribe 
them  to  my  other  than  the  veiy  satiBfactoiy  reaioat 
which  he  assigns  for  them.  We  collect,  then,  that  it 
was  ts,^irw^7ner8,  not  pointedly  as  Hebrews,  that  it  was 
SB  abomination  for  the  Egyptians  to  eat  with  the  breth- 
ren of  Joseph.  The  Jews  themselves  snbseqaently 
exemplified  Uia  aame  practice ;  for  in  later  times  tfa^ 
hdd  it  nnlawfnl  to  eat  or  drink  with  foreigners  in  tli^ 
homes,  or  even  to  enter  their  dwellings  (John  xviii, 
Acts  X,  28 ;  xi,  S);  for  not  only  were  the  houses 
of  Gentiles  nnclean  (Misfana,  Ohalofh,  xriii,  7),  but 
they  tliemselves  rendered  nnclean  those  in  whose 
botiie  they  lodged  (Uaimonides,  Mulicab  a  Morkeh. 
^  12)  which  was  eaRylng  the  matter  fartlier  than 
tin  Egyptians  (sm  also  MUmtk  Tonx,  148).  We  do 
not  trace  these  instances,  however,  before  the  Captiv> 
hy  (see  J.  D.  Winkler,  Ammadven.  PkOol.  li,  176 
■q.)-   See  Uhclba:xxks8. 

The  leeoHd  passage  ia  Gen,  xlvi,  84.    Joseph  is  tell- 
ing his  breUiren  how  to  condnct  themselves  when  in- 
tndnced  to  the  king  of  Egypt;  Mid  h«  Instructs  them 
tbit  when  asked  concerning  thdr  occupation  they 
Amjd  answer,  "  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  aboat 
ottle  from  our  youth  even  until  now,  both  tot  and  also 
ovfalMfn"    This  last  clause  has  emphasis,  as  show- 
ing that  they  were  hereditary  nomade  pastors ;  and 
the  reison  is  added, "  That  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,/or  evm/  shepherd  is  an  abomtnatioa  (Hasin) 
uto  the  Egyptians."    In  the  former  instance  they 
wen  "ui  tbomination"  as  strangers,  with  whom  the 
Egj^rtians  could  not  eat;  here  they  are  a  further 
ibommation  as  nomade  «^  nAcrd■,  whom  It  was  cerbdn 
tiut  the  Egyptians,  for  that  reason,  would  locate  in 
the  border  land  of  Goshen,  and  not  in  the  heart  of  the 
conntiy.   That  it  was  nomado  shepherds,  or  Bedon- 
in,  Slid  not  simply  shepherds,  who  were  abominable 
tDthe  Egyptians,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyp- 
tiusthemselvespi^greatattenUon  to  the  rearing  of 
ottle.  This  Is  dtown     their  scolptareB  and  paiot- 
iipiaswellaaliy  theofbrofthlsvery  king  of  Egypt 
to  make  such  of  Jaoob's  sons  as  were  gien  of  activity 
"overseers  of  his  catUe"  (zlvU,  6).    For  this  aTersion 
to  nomade  pastors  two  reasons  are  given ;  and  it  is  not 
■Mcenaiy  that  we  should  choose  between  them,  for 
tnth  of  tiiem  were,  it  is  most  likely,  concurrently  true. 
One  is,  that  the  InbabitaidB  of  Lower  and  Middle 
Egypt  had  previously  been  invaded  by,  and  had  ro- 
mdned  for  many  years  subject  to,  a  tribe  of  nomade 
thepherds,  who  had  only  of  late  been  expelled,  and  a 
native  dynasty  restored — the  grievous  oppression  of 
the  Egyptians  by  these  pastoral  invaders,  and  the  in- 
nb  with  which  their  religion  had  been  treated.  See 
Btksos.   The  other  reason,  not  necessarily  snpersed- 
H  tl»  former,  bat  rather  Btrengthening  it,  ia  that  the 
^l>tians,  as  a  settkd  and  civilised  people,  detested 
tae  bwless  and  predatory  habits  of  the  wandering 
*e|*erd  tribes,  which  then,  as  now,  bounded  the  valr 
%  of  the  Nile  and  occupied  the  Arabias— a  state  of 
Wag  which  modem  travellers  describe  as  still  exlst- 
agbftween  the  Bedouin  and  fellahs  of  modem  Egypt, 
?*Woed between  the  same  classes  everylrhere  in 
niny,  Persia,  and  the  neighboring  legioiu  (see  Crit- 
w&c.  «e|.  JViw.  i,  220).   Set  Shbphbbd. 

The  Oihi  marked  use  of  this  word  again  occurs  In  | 
2^  The  Ung  tells  the  Israelites  to  offer  to  their 
the  saoiioBS  which  they  desired,  wiUwut  going 


to  the  desert  for  that  purpose.  To  wliich  Moaes  t>b- 
Jeots  that  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
"(As  abomuatiim  (ns^in)  o/  the  Eggptituu,"  who 
would  thereby  be  higUy  exasperated  against  them 
(Exod.  viii,  26).  A  retbrence  back  to  the  first  ex- . 
planation  shows  that  this  "abomination"  was  the 
cow,  tiie  only  animal  which  all  the  Egyptians  agreed 
in  holding  sacred;  whereas,  in  the  great  sacrifice 
which  the  Hebrews  proposed  to  bold,  not  only  would 
heifers  be  offered,  but  the  people  would  feast  upon 
their  flesh  (see  J.  C.  Dietric,  ^nf^wfotef,  p.  186). 
See  Apis. 

A/onrth  expression  of  marked  iiAport  Is  the  aboji- 
iif ATioK  OF  DB80LATI0S  (O^rJif  ^^^Jsti,  Dan.  xi,  81 ; 
Sept.  I3li\vyjia  ^^vurfuvov,  or  Cnri  y^'p'C,'D»B, 
xii,  11 }  Sept.  rd  ^iXvy/ta  iptifuixjiuQ,  literally, 
JUM»eu  of  the  desotation,  or,  rather,  desolatinff  ^fiUki- 
Keu),  whldi,  without  doubt,  means  the  idol  or  idola- 
trons  apparatus  which  the  deaolater  of  Jerusalem 
should  establish  in  the  boly  place  (see  Hitzig,  in  loc.). 
This  appears  to  have  been  (in  its  first  application)  a 
prediction  of  the  pollution  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus 
Epiphsnes,  who  caused  an  idolatrous  altar  to  be  built 
on  Ute  altar  of  bnmt  offtolngs,  whereon  nnclean  things 
were  ofCsred  to  Jui^tar  Olympius,  to  whom  the  tem- 
ple itself  was  dedicsted  (see  HoG^n,  in  loc.).  Jo- 
sephns  distinctly  refers  to  this  as  the  accompliahment 
of  Daniel's  prophecy ;  as  does  the  author  of  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  in  declaring  that  "  they  set  up  the 
abomination  of  desolation  (rd  (iSiXiryfta  rqf  iptifiw- 
«uc)  upon  the  altar"  (1  Mace,  i,  59 ;  vi,  7 ;  2  Uue. 
vi,  2r-6 ;  Joseph.  AtU.  xii,  6, 4 ;  xii,  7,  6).  The  phrase 
is  quoted  by  Jesus  in  the  same  form  (Matt,  xxiv,  16), 
and  is  applied  by  him  to  what  was  to  take  place  at  the 
advance  of  the  Romans  against  Jerusalem.  They  who 
saw  "the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the 
boly  place"  were  enjoined  to  "  flee  to  tbe  mountains.'^ 
And  this  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  tbe  ad- 
vance of  the  Roman  army  against  tbe  city  with  their 
imagMrowned  standards,  to  which  idolatrous  honors 
were  paid,  and  which  the  Jem  regarded  as  idols. 
The  unexpected  retreat  and  discomfiture  of  the  Roman 
forces  afiTorded  such  as  were  mindful  of  our  Saviour's 
prophecy  an  opportunity  of  obeying  the  injunction 
which  it  contained.  That  the  Jews  themselves  re- 
garded the  Roman  standards  as  tAomatatums  is  shown 
by  the  CuA  that,  in  deforence  to  thdr  known  avendon, 
the  Roman  soldiers  qoaitaed  In  Jerusalem  forixm  to 
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introduce  tbeir  iUndardi  into  city ;  and  on  one 
oecuion,  whea  Pilata  gan  ofdtfa  that  th^  ghonld  be 
«arri«d  in  bj  ni^it,  eo  nnich  stir  vai  made  in  tlw 
matter  bj*  the  pt&dpal  inhabitants  that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  the  governor  vas  eTentnaJly  induced  to  give 
np  the  point  (Josepli.  Ant.  xviii,  8, 1).  Those,  how- 
ever, who  sappoaa  that  "  the  holy  place"  of  the  text 
most  be  the  temple  itself,  may  find  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tlie  prediction  in  tlte  fket  that,  when  the  city 
had  been  taken  by  the  Bomans  and  the  hdy  house 
destroyed,  the  soldiers  brought  their  standards  in  due 
form  to  the  temple,  set  them  up  over  the  eastern  gate, 
and  offend  taxrifiee  to  them  (Joseph.  War,  vi,  6,  1) ; 
for  (as  Havercamp  notes  fVom  Tertallisii,  Apot.  c. 
xtI,  162)  "  almost  the  entire  religion  of  the  Roman 
camp  consisted  in  worshipping  the  ensigns,  swearing 
by  the  entigns,  and  in  preferring  the  «ns^^  before 
all  the  other  gods."  Nor  was  this  the  last  appearance 
of  "tbealMRiiSnationof  deaolation  in  ttw  holy  place 
for  not  only  did  Hadrian,  with  studied  tnsnlt  to  the 
Jews,  set  up  the  figure  of  a  tx>ar  over  the  Bethlehem 
gate  of  the  ci^  (.£lia  Capitolina)  which  rose  upon 
tiie  dte  and  ruins  of  Jerusalem  (Euseb.  Ciron,  1.  i,  p. 
46,  ed.  1658),  but  he  -erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
nptm  the  site  t^the  Jewish  tempi*  (Dion  Cass,  l&lx, 
12),  and  catued  an  Image  of  himself  to  be  set  up 
in  the  part  which  answered  to  the  most  holy  place 
(Nicephonts  Callist.  iii,  24).  This  was  a  consum- 
mation of  all  the  abominations  which  the  iniquities 
of  the  Jews  brought  upon  their  holy  place  (see 
Auberlen,  Dmiel  tmd  tho  Revelation,  p.  161  eq.). 
— Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Jebobaleh. 

In  Dan.  ix,  27,  the  phrase  is  somewhat  different  and 
peculiar:  OpOO  BiXtJStti  q.^  i>?1,  which  (as  point- 
ed in  the  text)  must  lie  rendered.  And  upon  lAe  wing 
ef^inatei  that  tfewtoe*,  or  (Oere  thaU  he)  a  detoia- 
ter;  bat  the  Sept.  haa  M  rb  0ii\vyiM  tvv 

ip^fwaewv  (v.  r.  r^f  tpitfi^eiat)  lanu,  Tnlg.  et  erit 
m  templo  t^omineOio  du^idcmit ;  a  sense  that  is  fol- 
lowed by  Christ  in  his  alluMon  (Hatt.  xxiv,  16),  and 
which  may  be  attained  by  a  slight  change  of  pointing 
(C^3  in  the  "absolute")?  and  so  rendering,  "And 
upon  the  wing  (of  the  sacred  edifice  there  shall  be) 
fiUMMtees,  eem  a  deai^ater."  Bosenmtkller  (Scholia  in 
Vet.  Tett.  in  loc.)  understands  the  "  wing"  (C]33)  to 
signify  the  hostile  army  or  battalion  detadied  for  that 
purpose  (a  sense  corresponding  to  the  Latin  aid),  at 
the  head  oS  wUcA  the  proud  Gentile  general  should 
enter  the  Stoart,  on  the  other  hand  (Comin«n- 

tarj/  on  Jkmid,  in  loc.),  likewise  interpreting  the  whtde 
passage  as  denoting  exclusively  the  pollution  of  the 
templo  caused  by  Antlochns,  translates  the  verse  in 
question  thus,  "  And  over  the  winged-fowl  of  abomi- 
nations shall  be  a  waster,"  and  applies  the  "  wing" 
(CIJS,  i.  q.  "  fowl,"  in  our  version  "  overspreading") 
to  a  "ffofue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  erected  in  the  temple ; 
and  this  statue,  as  is  well  known,  usually  stood  over 
an  eagle  at  its  feet  with  wide-spread  wings."  Both 
these  interpretations,  however,  appear  too  fancifol.  It 
is  preferable  to  render  ^33,  with  Geeenius  (Thesaur. 
BA.  p.  698),  FOrst  (SA.  Handw.  s.  v.),  and  the  mar- 
ginal translation,  a  battlement,  1.  e,  of  Ote  temple,  like 
mfOytov,  in  ISstt.  tr.  6 ;  both  words  meaning  literal- 
^  a  tmDffy  and  applied  in  each  case  to  a  comer  or  snm- 
mit  of  the  wall  inclosing  the  temple.  Neither  can 
we  so  easily  dispose  of  ora  Saviour's  reference  to  this 
prophecy,  since  he  speaks  of  it  as  aboat  to  be  fttlfiUed 
in  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem.  It  appears  to  tally 
completely  with  that  event  in  all  its  particulars,  and 
to  have  bad  at  taoet  but  a  primary  and  tyincal  fulfil- 
ment in  the  case  of  AntloclinB  (q.  ▼.).  (For  the  dates 
involved  in  this  coincidence,  see  the  Jfeti.  Quar.  S»- 
vkw,  Jnly,  I860,  p.  494  sq.)  See  Sbvkntt  Weeks. 
The  distinction  attempted  by  some  (Alford  and  01- 
shaosen,  in  hMj.)  between  the  oventt  referred  to  in 


this  passage  and  in  Luke  xxi,  20,  is  nngirtoiy,  br 
ibisy  are  obvlonsly  panUd  (see  Strong's  Barwa^ 
%  12S).  Heyer  loc)  tUnks  the  poUadon  desig- 
nated WM  but  "the  horrible  dyolation  by  the  Bo- 
mans of  the  temple  ares  generally,"  bat  the  terms 
are  more  explicit  than  this.  The  allusion  cannot  in 
any  case  be  to  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  precincts  by 
tlie  Jews  themselves,  for  the  excesses  of  the  Zealots 
(q.  T.)  during  the  flwil  sl^  (Josephns,  War,  iv,  8, 7) 
were  never  directed  to  the  intradnctkHi  of  idolatry 
there ;  whereas  the  first  act  of  heathen  occupancy  was 
the  erection  of  the  standards  crowned  with  tiie  bird  o( 
victory — a  circumstance  that  may  be  hinted  at  in  the 
peculiar  term  "  wing"  here  employed  (see  F.  Nolan, 
Wariurlon  Led.  p.  183).    See  Baskbb. 

A  still  more  important  difference  among  oommoi- 
tators,  OS  to  the  meaning  of  the  exprearion  in  qnestion, 
has  respect  to  the  pc^ot,  whether  the  abomination, 
which  somehow  shonld  carry  along  with  it  the  curse 
of  desolation,  ought  to  be  understood  of  the  idolatrous 
and  corrupt  practices  which  should  inevitably  draw 
down  desolating  inflictions  of  vengeance,  or  of  the 
heathen  powers  and  weapons  of  war  that  should  be 
the  immediate  instruments  of  executing  them.  The 
following  are  the  leascns  asrigned  for  nndmtandlng 
tfaeexpresdonitfthefiniDer:  1.  By  flu  the  most  om> 
mon  Dse  of  the  term  abominaiion  or  aftofntiKrfioru,  when 
referring  to  spiritual  things,  and  especially  to  thin{^ 
involving  severe  judgments  and  swee|dng  desolation, 
is  io  respect  to  idolatrous  and  other  fool  cormptiona. 
It  was  the  pollution  of  the  first  temple,  or  the  wonhip 
connected  with  it  1:^  such  things,  which  In  a  vhole 
series  of  passages  b  described  as  the  abomination* 
that  provoked  God  to  lay  it  in  ruins  (2  Kings  xxf, 
2-18;  Jer.  vii,  10-14;  Ezek.  v,  II;  vii,  8,  9,  20-23), 
And  our  Lord  vwy  distinctiy  intimated,  by  referring 
on  another  occasion  to  some  of  these  passages,  that  as 
the  same  wickedness  substantially  was  lifting  itself  np 
anew,  the  same  retributions  of  evil  might  certainly  be 
expected  to  chastise  them  *(Uatt.  xxi,  18).  2.  When 
reference  is  made  to  the  tvophecy  in  Daniel  it  is  eot^ed 
with  a  word,  "Whoso  readeth  let  him  nnderstand,^' 
which  seems  evidentiy  to  pcrfnt  to  a  profound  stniltnal 
meaning  in  the  {rophecy,  such  as  tlionghtflil  and  se- 
rious minds  alone  could  apprehend.  But  this  could 
only  be  the  case  if  abominations  in  the  moral  sense 
were  meant ;  for  the  defiling  and  desolating  efi^  of 
heathen  annieB  planting  themselves  in  the  holy  place 
was  what  a  child  mi^t  peicelve.  Such  dreadAil  and 
unseemly  intruders  were  but  the  outward  signs  of  the 
real  abominations,  which  cried  for  vengeance  in  the 
ear  of  heaven.  The  compassing  of  Jerusalem  with 
armies,  therefore,  mentioned  in  Lake  xxi,  20,  ready 
to  bring  the  desolation.  Is  not  to  l>e  regarded  as  the 
same  with  the  abomination  of  desolation ;  it  Indicated 
a  farther  stage  of  matters.  8.  The  abominations  which 
were  the  cause  of  the  desdations  are  ever  spoken  of 
as  Bprlnj^g  op  fhim  within,  among  the  covenant  peo- 
ple themselves,  not  as  Invasions  ttom  withont.  Thvf 
are  so  represented  in  Daniel  also  (ch.  zi,  30,  82 ;  xii, 
9,  10);  and  that  the  Jews  themselves,  the  better  sort 
of  them  at  least,  eo  understood  the  matter,  is  plain 
fVom  1  Mace,  i,  64-67,  where,  with  reference  to  the  two 
passages  of  Daniel  just  noticed,  the  heattieo-inclinod 
party  in  Israel  are  represented,  in  the  time  of  Auti- 
ochus,  as  the  real  persons  who  "set  np  the  abomlna-' 
tion  of  desolation  and  built  idol  altare;"  comp.  also 
2  MacG.  iv,  15-17.  (See  Hengstenberg  on  the  Gem- 
ineneet  of  Daniel,  ch,  iii,  §  8 ;  and  Cbrtttology,  at  Dan. 
iz,  27,  with  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  Tliese 
arguments,  however,  seem  to  be  outweighed  by  the 
conclusive  historical  fact  that  the  material  ensigns  of 
paganism  were  actually  erected  both  by  the  Syrian 
and  Roman  conquerors  In  the  place  in  qneetiim,  and 
in  so  plainly  physical  a  prediction,  it  is  most  natural 
to  snppose  that  both  Daniel  and  our  Lord  intended  to 
refar  to  this  palpabl^idenuiutancfitO^diBSOULTioii. 
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itebanel,  Abnb«D«l,  or  AbraTanal  (also 
H  itinxm^  Abkavkxxi^  Barbaheli^  Ra- 
mUi).  luAc,  a  fiunoos  rabbi,  born  at  Iisb(m,1487. 
I  rv  ikjcuded  from  mn  ancieat  and  distingaislied 
liAbmh-,  which  claimed  to  be  able  to  trace  their 
ipM  ta  king  David.   He  was  a  favorite  of  Alphoo- 
T  if  Portsgsl,  but  after  that  Idng's  death  he  was 
Hli^vitk  certain  misdemeutotB  and  compelled  to 
MthrtBgd.  He  took  zcfogtt  in  Caatile,  where  be 
'■bM(UH)  Miip3o!rm«nt  imder  Ferfflnand  and  Isa- 
A  ;  IM,  io  1492,  wiUi  tlu  rest  of  tile  Jews,  he  was 
trrsmtd Uw  kiuKdom.    He  went  at  first  (1498)  to 
it^  vben  he  gained  the  confidence  of  king  Ferdi- 
mdl  AftertbeconqaestofNaplesbyCharlesTIII 
^hmx,^m  fi>Uowed  Alphonso  II  to  Italy.  After 
ikfashofAIiihoBso  be  Sew  to  Onfn,  then  0^496) 
UlNofofi,  a  town  of  Apulia,  and  ultimately  (1603) 
fe  T4Ke,  IB  idiich  city  he  became  very  popular  by 
Rxisiti^  a  conflict  between  the  Tenntians  and  the 
hnapm.   He  finaUy  died  at  Venice,  1508.  His 
Wt  h  tnngtit  to  Padna,  and  there  bnried  with  the 
koaon  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  Tenice, 
SekuA  VM  an  inde&tigable  student  and  writer, 
Md  »  placed  by  the  Jews  almost  in  the  same  rank 
AXuBoaUea.   He  wrote  Utter^  against  Chria* 
^.httUs  commentaries  are  nererthdeas  mnch 
as  be  Is  rery  earefbl  in  Ultistrating  the  lit- 
B:nw<ifthetext.    The  most  important  of  them 
at  rrrn  CS^B,  a  ComtmaUasj  on  the  PaUatwck 
tt. T(M,  15:9,  mnd  later;  best  ed.17  Tan  Bashy- 
«.W.  Bsaaa,  1710);  0''«"^  E''3"'ltiK'1  lli^nil,  a 
•'mt^an,  m  tie  Eca*f  PnjAtit  [Josh.-Kings]  (fol. 

US;  Kaplee,  1M3;  best  ed.  by  Pfeifier  and 
fVisiai,  Leipx.  1686) ;  •»'^r\^  D'^a'tinx  tt''Nl''n3  'n 
'tr.aC— wfar)  on  tke  [properly  so  called]  iVqpfeto 
)iLpEHn^U30;  best  ed.  Amst.  1641);  ^K*?^  B,  a 
Cmtary  mi  Daxul  (4to,  Nafdes,  s.  d. ;  Ferrara, 
:a.  ad  later;  best  ed.  Venice,  1652).  This  com- 
■Uny  cMtahu  the  atrongest  invectives  against 
ladthe  Christiana,  tboagh  some  of  them  are 
«M  ia  tha  aecoiid  edition  (see  De  Rossi,  Bibt.  Jud. 
i>Mr.  p.  7  aq.),  and  it  therefore  called  forth  a  large 
Mteof  rafirtations  &om  Dnnz,  C.  I'Emperenr,  Seb. 
«<W1,  Pfctller,  Ko^ieii,  Brand,  H.  Gebhatd,  J.  Fr. 
Tedla,ad  C.  G.  Hondinns.  Latin  translations  were 
the  Commentaries  onNahom  and  Habak. 
U  )ifl.  iUjvr  (in  his  Jfota  to  Seder  Olam) ;  of  the 
■ncriny  on  Haggai  by  Scheiser  (Trifol.  Or.  Ups. 
And  IdXaad  Abicfat  (Select.  Rahb.  PhU.);  of 
tktaawMariM  on  Malachi  by  J-  Meyer  (Hamburg, 
N6V  A  tnosUtioa  of  the  whole  commeotaiy  was 
■i^  let  Mt  paUisbed,  by  a  fbnner  Jew  at  Vienna. 
Iki  pRftte  to  this  work  by  Babbi  Baruch  gives  an 
^«  the  life  and  the  writings  of  Abrabanel,  coui- 
^hn  his  wfkks.  He  also  wrote  nsW"^  ?''niOa 
ly^U  of  min&m),  an  explanation  of  the  principal 
X»aiDic  paiBsgea  of  the  Old  Testament,  In  which 
**k  k  egnpleta  system  ot  the  views  <tf  tb»  Jewish 
'■*gr  I  mt  «■  iiliig  the  Mesaiah  ia  giwtn.  Thiswork, 
a«Udi  Afaratwiel  gives  ftiU  scope  to  his  aninfosity 
■pna  tb«  Christiana,  was  prepared  by  him  at  Mo. 

tsd  lor  the  first  time  pabUahed  (in  4to)  without 
*•  *"e  rf  place  (probably  at  Salonichi)  in  1626 
%^Antcidam,'1644 ;  Offenbach,  1767).  A  Latin 
■"'"wa,  Dsder  the  title  Pmxo  Salutig,  was  pub- 
■id  H.  (FrancfoTt-on-tbe-Mahi,  1712,  4to), 
^  ia  tht  nom  of  a  preAtce,  ^es  a  biography  of 
**wl.  tJan  (iead  ofeecunta),  a  treatise 

•Ot  Mlefai of  flia  Jewish  lidth  (flnt  ed.,Constan- 
D86i  fcl.).   ty'SET  n^W  (cnm  ^dd  mm\ 

*((  tke  flnt  v^a  of  the  aiUhor,  in  which  be  treats 
<f  ti  CAnat  Unda  of  pro^iecy  (fint  prbited  at  Sa- 


a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  creation  ef  the  world, 
in  which  he  argues  against  the  assumption  of  an  eter- 
nity of  the  world  (Venice,  1692,  4to).  Several  works 
of  Abrabanel  liave  not  been  juinted  yet.  The  pro- 
posal of  Bashuysen  to  issue  a  complete  edition  of  all 
the  woriis  of  Abiabanel  has  never  been  executed.  All 
hlaworiv  were  ia  HebreiT,  bnt  many  i^hiaDinerta- 
tiMialiaTebeen  translated  into  Latin  by  Boxtorf  (4to, 
BmU,  1660)  and  others.  Although  hs  spent  many 
yean  at  rt^ral  courts,  Abrabanel,  in  one  of  his  works, 
expressed  very  decided  republican  opinionB.  He  left 
two  aons,  one  of  whom  distinguished  himself  aa  a  phy> 
sidan  and  as  the  author  of  an  Italian  poem,  Dvilogi 
i" Amort}  the  other  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
The  son  of  the  latter  pnUiahed  at  Venice,  in  lfi62,  a 
eidlectian  of  Hebrew  letters.— \nner,  TWl  IA.  ytii. 
1;  Fant,Ae.Jwf.i,Usq.;  Jos^GMdLdL/udntfAuna, 
iii,  104;  WoU;  £iNKia.JMraMa,  m,M4;  Mai,  Dimr- 
tatio  de  origme,  vila  et  ter^pHt  Ahnibamdit  (Altorf; 
1708);  Hoefer,  Biogn^  Gimtrak,  i,  81;  Ersch  and 
Omber,  Enqfd.  s.  v. 

Abracadabra,  a  magical  word  of  factitioos  origin, 
like  most  alliterative  Incantations.  It  is  found  on  one 
of  the  amulets  under  which  the  Baatlidian  heretics 
were  supposed  to  conceal  the  name  of  God.  It  waa 
derived  flnom  the  Syrian  worship,  and  was  recommend- 
ed as  a  magical  charm  against  ague  and  fWer.  It  is 
described  by  Serenus  Sammontcns  (^e  elder),  who  Is 
usually  classed,  apparently  without  reason,  among  the 
followers  of  Basilides  (q.  v.).  The  word  was  written 
in  a  kind  of  inverted  cone,  omitting  the  last  letter  every 
time  it  is  repeated.  The  lines  of  Serenas  {De  MetU- 
eina)  which  describe  It  are  as  follows : 

^^HorUfenun  magii  nt,  qnod  rirteclii  hemltrltsnm 
Valgatur  verbb,  hoc  nostrft  dice  re  lli^nft 
Non  potnere  ulU,  nec  voluere  perenles. 
JuicriU*  CbarUe,  quod  didtur  Abracadabra, 
Bnpiua  et  snbter  repetis,  sad  detmbe  Bninmam, 
Bt  awgls  atqae  ia»g\e  dcriat  eleroenta  flgnrb 
Sbignla,  quia  wmper  mpieii  et  netem  figee, 
DoBM  In  sngmtnin  redbatnr  litora  cooum, 
Ifls  lino  nen  eoUam  redlmere  meoMDto,"  etb 

Thus, 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D 
A  B  B  A  0  A 
A  B  B  A  O 
A  B  R  A 
A  B  R 
A  B 
A 

Different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  irf  the  wwd.  Baanage  ascribed  it 
to  an  Egyptian,  Buusobre  a  Greek,  others  a  Hebrew 
orif^n,  bat  Grotefond  (in  Ersch  and  Gniber,  EtKi/d. 
s.  V.)  tries  to  [VQve  that  it  is  of  Persian  (or  rather 
Pehlevi)  ori^n.  As  Greek  amulets  are  inscribed  with 
ABPACADABPA,  he  considers  it  certain  that  the 
word  ouf^t  to  be  pronounced  Abraeadtdira.  He  de- 
rives it  from  the  Persian* A  ftrtwax  (the  name  of  the  Sn- 
preme  Bdng)  and  the  Cbaldee  word  K'va.'n  (ttte  vtter- 
once),  so  that  the  nwaoing  of  it  ia  "a  divine  oracle." 
This  explanation,  Qrotefbnd  tUnka,  throws  some  light 
on  other  magical  words  which  the  Barilidians  used  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Thibetans  and  Mongo- 
lians their  Htmnwad  Peme-Hutit;  as  the  Palendrones 
AblanatianaJba  and  Amoroma. — Lardner,  (Fonts,  viii, 
688 ;  C.  F.  Ducange,  Gltmariwn,  t.  v.   See  Abraxas. 

A'braham  (Heb.  Abraham',  fiH^aKi  faUter  ttf 
a  maUitude!  Sept  and  N.  T.  'A^paa/i^  Josephns, 
'A/3paj«oc),  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Up 
to  Gen.  xvii,  4,  6  (also  in  1  Chron.  i,  27 ;  Neh.  ix,  7), 
be  is  uniformly  called  ABRAM  (Heb.  Abram',  0^3$, 
/alier  ofeUeation,  or  high  fa^  1^8^  ;*A»«).U«. 
the  extended  fonn  there  given  to  it  Is  dgnifloaiiiPof 
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the  promise  bf  a  numennu  posterity  which  ma  it  the 
same  time  made  to  him.   See  uj/ro. 

I.  ^utory.— AbnhamwasaiuitlTeofChaldM,ftnd 
descended,  throngfa  Heber,  in  the  ninth  generstion, 
from  Shem  the  son  of  Noah  (see  F.  Lee,  Dutorta- 
titmt,  ii,  78  sqO-  His  father  was  Terah,  who  had 
two  other  sons,  Nahor  and^aran.  Haran  died  pre- 
matarely  "  before  his  father,"  leaving  a  son,  Lot, 
knd  two  dangbters,  Hilcah  and  Iscab.  Lot  attacll- 
ed  himself  to  bis  uncle  Abraham ;  MUcab  became  tiie 
wife  of  her  nncle  Nahor  ;  and  Iscah,  who  was  also 
called  Sarai,  becama-tfae  wife  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xl, 
26-29  j  comp.  Josephua,  Ant.  i,  6,  6).  See  Iscab. 
Abraham  was  bom  A.M.  2009,  B.C.  2164,  in  "Ur  of 
the  Chaldees"  (Gen.  xi,  28).  The  concise  history  in 
Genesis  states  nothing  concerning  the  portion  of  his 
life  prior  to  tba  age  of  about  70.  There  are  indeed 
traditiona,  bnt  they  am  too  maidfertly  MB  tip  on  the 
foundation  of  a  few  obscure  Intimatkma  Id  Scriptore  to 
be  entitled  to  any  credit  (see  Weil's  Biblical  Legendt). 
Thus  it  is  intimated  in  Josh,  xxir,  2,  that  Tenib  and 
his  femily  "served  other  gods"  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
and  on  this  lus  been  found  the  romance  that  Tenth 
was  not  only  a  worshipper,  bat  a  maker  of  idols ;  that 
the  youthful  Abraham,  discoveriog  the  fntiUty  of  sncb 
gods,  destroyed  all  tbwe  Us  fether  had  made,  and  jns- 
Ufied  the  act  in  various  conveisatbnu  and  arguments 
with  Terah,  which  we  find  repeated  at  length.  Agidn, 
*'  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  was  the  name  of  the  place  where 
Abraham  was  bom,  and  from  which  he  went  forth  to 
go,  he  knew  not  whttlier,  at  the  call  of  God.  Now 
Cr  C^Vt.)  means /re;  and  we  may  therefore  read  that 
be  came  forth  from  the  Jlre  of  the  Chabkea,  on  which 
has  been  built  the  story  that  Abraham  was,  for  his 
^belief  in  the  established  idols,  cast  by  king  Nimrod 
into  a  burning  ftimsce,  from  wMch  be  was  hy  special 
miracle  delivered.  And  to  this  the  prematura  death 
of  Haran  has  suggested  the  addition  that  be,  by  way 
of  pnnlsbment  for  his  disbelief  of  the  truths  for  which 
Abraham  suffered,  was  marvellonsly  destroyed  by  the 
same  fire  from  which  liis  brother  was  still  more  mar- 
vellonsly preserved.  Again,  the  fact  that  Chaldoa 
ma  the  region  in  wbich  astronomy  was  reputed  to 
have  been  first  cultivated,  soggested  that  Abraham 
brought  astronomy  westward,  and  that  he  even  taught 
that  science  to  the  Egyptians  (Josephus,  Ani.  i,  8). 
It  is  Just  to  Josephus  to  state  that  most  of  these  stories 
ara  rejected  by  him,  although  the  tone  of  some  of  hb 
remarks  is  in  agreement  with  them.  Abraham  is, 
way  of  emhience,  named  first,  but  it  appears  that 
he  was  not  the  oldest  (nor  probably  the  youngest, 
but  rather  the  second)  of  Terah's  sons,  bom  (p^iWps 
by  a  second  wife)  when  bis  btber  was  130  years  old 
(see  N.  Alexander,  ffitt.  Eccles.  i,  287  sq.).  Terah 
was  seventy  years  old  when  the  eldest  son  was  bom 
(Gen.  xi,  32;  xii,  4;  xx,  12;  comp.  Hales,  li,  107); 
and  that  eldest  son  appears  to  have  been  Haran, 
from  the  fact  that  his  brothers  married  his  daugh- 
ters, and  that  his  daughter  Sarai  was  only  ten 
years  younger  than  his  brother  Abraham  (Gen,  x^-ii, 
17).  Abraham  must  have  been  about  70  years  old 
when  the  family  quitted  their  nati^-e  city  of  Ur, 
and  went  and  abctde  in  Charran  (for  he  was  76  years 
old  when  he  left  Hamn,  and  bis  stay  there  could  not 
well  have  been  longer  than  five  yean  at  most).  The 
reason  for  this  movement  does  not  appear  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Joeepbna  alleges  that  Torah  coold  not 
bear  to  remain  In  the  place  where  Haran  had  died 
(AtU.  I,  6,  5) ;  while  the  apocrj-phal  book  of  Judith, 
in  conformity  with  the  traditions  still  current  among 
the  Jews  and  Moslems,  affirms  that  they  were  cast 
forth  because  tbey  would  no  longer  worship  the  gods 
of  the  land(Judi^  v,  6-8).  The  real  cause  transpires 
in  Acts  vti,  2-4:  "The  God  of  glory  appeared  to  oqr 
bUier  Abraham  while  be  was  (at  Ur  of  the  Chddees) 
in  Mesopotamia,  be/ore  ke  dveU  v»  Charrm,  and  said 
onto  faim,  Depart  firom  (Ajr  land,  and  ftc«n  thy  kin- 


dred, and  come  hither  to  a  land  which  /  tciU  shew 
thee.  Then  departing  fhmi  the  land  of  tlie  Chaldees. 
he  dwelt  In  Charran."  This  jjrrf  call  is  not  recorded, 
but  only  implied  in  Gen.  xU ;  and  it  is  distinguished 
by  several  pointed  circumstances  from  the  teetrnd, 
which  alone  is  there  mentioned.  Accordingly  Abra- 
ham departed,  and  bis  famUy,  including  his  aged  fa- 
ther, renun'ed  with  him.  They  proceeded  not  at  once 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which,  indeed,  bad  not  been 
yet  indicated  to  Alwaham  as  bb  destination;  but  tliey 
came  to  Haran,  and  tarried  at  that  convenient  ststim 
for  five  current  years,  until  Terah  died,  at  the  age  of 
206  years.  Being  tn»  ftom  bis  filial  Sudes,  Abrabam, 
now  75  years  of  age,  received  a  second  and  more 
pointed  call  to  pursue  his  destination :  "  Depart  Cnm 
thy  land  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  fatker't 
koum,  unto  the  land  which  I  will  shew  thee"  (Gen. 
xli,  1).  The  difltoence  of  the  two  calls  is  obvioua ;  in 
the  former  the  land  is  Indeflnite,  being  designed  only 
for  a  temporary  residence ;  in  the  latter  it  is  definite, 
intunating  a  permanent  abode.  A  third  condition 
was  also  anneiced  to  the  latter  call,  that  he  should 
separate  from  bis  father's  house,  and  leave  bis  brotb- 
er  Nabor'a  femily  behind  him  in  Charran.  He,  how- 
ever, took  with  him  his  nephew  Lot,  whom,  having 
no  chlldnn  irf  his  own,  be  appears  to  hai-e  regarded 
as  his  heir,  and  then  went  forth, "  not  knowing  vhltlMr 
he  went"  (Heb,  xi,  8),  Imt  trusting  implicitly  to  the 
Divine  guidance.  (See  Philo,  Opera,  i,  436 ;  ii,  43 ; 
Saurin,  Ditcours,  i,  161 ;  DUaert,  p.  92;  Simeon,  Work*, 
i,  100;  Roberts,  Sermont,  p.  62;  Hunter,  Sac.  Siog. 
p.  66  sq.).    See  Un ;  Haban. 

Abraliam  protiably  took  the  same  rente  oa  Jacob 
afterward,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  he  found  thinly  occupied  by  the  Ca- 
naan ites,  in  a  large  number  of  small  independent 
m unities,  who  cultivated  the  districts  around  thehr  sev- 
eral towns,  leaving  ample  pasture-grounds  for  wander- 
ing shepherds.    In  Mesopotamia  tba  family  had  t>een 
pastoral,  but  dwelling  in  towns  and  houses,  and  send- 
ing out  the  fiocks  and  herds  under  the  care  of  shep- 
herds.  But  the  migratory  life  to  which  Abraham  had 
now  been  called  compelled  him  to  take  to  the  tent- 
dwelling  as  well  as  the  pastoral  life;  and  the  uragci 
which  hb  subsequent  history  Indicates  are  therefore 
found  to  present  a  condition  of  manners  and  habits 
analogous  to  that  which  still  exists  among  the  nomade 
pastoral  or  Bedouin  tribes  of  south-western  Asia.  The 
rich  pastures  in  that  part  of  the  countrj"  tempted 
Abraham  to  form  hb  firet  encampment  in  the  vale  ot 
Moreh,  which  Ues  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim.   Here  the  strong  feith  which  had  brought 
the  childless  man  thus  far  from  hia  home  was  reward- 
ed by  the  grand  promise:  *'I  win  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  wjll  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great, 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing ;  and  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  t^m  that  curse  thee :  and 
in  thee  sliall  all  the  fomilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed" 
(Gen.  xii,  2,  8).    It  was  Airther  prmniaed  that  to  hb 
posterity  should  be  given  the  rich  heritage  of  thid 
beautiful  country  into  which  he  had  come  (v.  7).  It 
will  be  seen  that  thb  important  promise  consisted  of 
two  parte — ^the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual.  The 
temporal  was  the  promise  of  posterity,  that  he  should  " 
be  blessed  himself,  and  be  the  founder  of  a  great  na- 
tion ;  the  ^ritual,  that  he  should  be  the  chosen  an- 
cestor of  the  Redeemer,  who  had  been  of  old  obscurely 
predicted  (Gen.  iii,  16),  and  tfaeral^  become  the  means 
of  blessing  all  the  femDies  of  the  earth.   The  implied 
condition  on  bb  part  was  that  he  should  publicly  pro- 
fess the  worship  of  the  trae  God  in  thb  more  tolerant 
land ;  and,  accordingly,  "  he  built  there  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him."   He  soon  after, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  removed  to  the  strong  mountain-dbtrict  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  when  he  also  11)0111  ^  iibar  to  that 
*•  Jbbotah"  vbofi'^h^W^WWUg  listening  to 
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fingsL   Bu  fiuther  removmls  tended  Boathwud,  until 
«t  hngth  A  iipBiiie  in  Paleatine  compelled  him  to  wUh- 
dnw  Into  Egypt,  when  eem  abounded.   Hen  hb  ap> 
pKheuion  that  the  beauty  of  his  -wife  Sand  might 
bring  him  into  danger  with  the  Aailky  Egyptianit  over- 
ctine  his  ftith  and  rectitude,  and  he  gave  out  that  she 
WIS  hii  aister  (comp.  Joeepbus,  Ant.  i,  .8, 1).    As  he 
had  fe&red,  the  beauty  of  the  fair  stranger  excited  tlie 
_adndration  of  the  Egyptiana,  and  at  ungth  reached 
'  the  ears  of  the  king,  lAo  forthwith  exerdsed  his  regal 
light  of  calling  her  to  hia  harem,  and  to  tliifl  Abraliam, 
appearing  aa  only  her  brother,  was  obliged  to  snbmit 
(comp.  JoMphus,  War^  t,  9,  4).    Aa,  liowever,  the 
king  had  no  intention  to  act  harshly  in  the  exerdee  of 
bis  privilege,  he  loaded  Abraliam  with  valuable  gifts, 
suited  to  his  condition,  being  chiefly  in  slaves  and  cat- 
tle. These  presents  could  not  have  been  refuaed  by 
Uffl  witbont  an  insolt  which,  under  all  the  dzeum- 
ttuusa,  the  king  did  not  deeenre.   Agrieroua  ^aease 
Inflicted  on  Pharaoh  and  his  hoosehold  relieved  Sard 
froffl  her  danger  by  revealing  to  the  kii^  that  she  was 
a  married  woman ;  on  which  he  sent  for  Abraham,  and, 
after  mboking  him  for  his  conduct,  restored  bis  wife  to 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  withdraw  &om  the 
oosntiy.   The  period  of  hIa  stay  la  Egypt  Is  not  m- 
corded,  but  it  Is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and 
power  appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  idii,  2).    If  the  do- 
minion of  the  Hyksos  In  Memphis  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  epoch,  aa  seems  not  improbable  [see  Egypt},  then, 
iince  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  Abnun  may  have  taken  part  In  their  war  of 
conquest,  and  so  have  had  another  TecommendatSon  to 
the  fiivor  of  Pharaoh.   He  accordingly  returned  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  much  richer  than  when  he  left  it  "  in 
ctftle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xii,  8}.    It  was 
[Tobebly  on  bis  way  back  that  his  sojourn  in  the  ter- 
titories  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  occurred.  This 
period  w&B  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as  the 
respect  of  Abimelech,  and  his  alarm  for  the  future,  so 
natnral  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  ccmquering  invaders, 
v«7  deariy  shows.    Abram'e  settlement  at  Deershe- 
ba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  near  the  Amalekite 
[JimdeTen,  shows  both  ttiat  he  needed  room,  and  was 
able  to  [Hotect  himself  and  his  flocks.    It  is  true,  the 
order  of  the  narrative  seems  to  place  this  event  some 
twenty<three  years  later,  after  the  destmctiou  of  Sod- 
om; but  S)uah's  advanced  age  at  that  time  pieclndes 
the  posribflity  of  her  seizore  by  the  Philistine  king. 
1^  a  most  eztnor^nary  in&tuation,  Abraham  allow- 
ed fabnsalf  to  stoop  to  the  same  mean  and  foolish,  pre- 
nrieatini  in  denying  his  wife  which  had  just  occasion- 
ed him  so  much  trouble  in  Egypt.    The  result  was 
■Iso  similar  [see  Abihblech],  except  that  Abraham 
answend  the  rebuke  of  the  Philistine  by  etatifig  the 
fean  by  which  he  bad  been  actuated,  adding,  "  And 
yet  Indeed  she  Is  my  sister;  she  Is  the  daughter  of  my 
&tber,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and  she 
became  my  wife."    This  mends  the  matter  very  lit- 
tle, shice.  In  calling  her  bis  sister,  be  designed  to  be 
uiderstood  aa  saying  she  was  not  tiis  wife.   As  he 
dsewbere  calls  Lot  his  "  brother,"  diis  statement  that 
Stnh  was  his  "  sister"  does  not  interfere  with  the 
pCQbabtlity  that  she  was  bis  niece.    The  occurrence, 
limTer,  broke  np  his  encampment  there,  and  expe- 
cted dw  letom  wTtbe  entire  party  northward.  Lot 
■Iso  had  much  increased  his  possessions ;  and  alW 
tWr  return  to  their  previous  station  near  Bethel, 
tlw  dispides  between  their  respective  ehepberds  about 
nter  and  patfutage  soon  taught  them  that  they  had 
better  lepsiate.   The  recent  promise  of  posterity  to 
Abrsham  himself,  although  his  wife  had  been  account- 
td  bmen,  probably  tended  also  in  some  degree  to 
weaken  the  tie  by  which  the  ancle  and  nephew  bad 
U&erto  been  united.    The  subject  was  broached  by 
Abrabam,  who  generously  conceded  to  Lot  the  choice 
of  pastue.gronnds.    Lot  chose  the  well-watered  plain 
iawbich  Sodom  and  other  towns  wen  situated,  and 


removed  thither.  See  Lot.  Thus  was  acoomplished  the 
diuolution  of  a  connection  which  had  been  formed  be- 
fore the  promise  of  children  was  |^en,  and  the  dismp- 
tion  of  which  appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  that 
complete  isolation  of  the  coming  race  which  the  Divine 
purpose  required.  Immediately  afterward  the  patri- 
arch was  cheered  and  encouraged  by  a  more  distinct 
and  formal  reiteration  of  the  promises  which  had  been 
previously  made  to  him  of  the  occupation  of  the  land 
in  wliich  he  lived  by  a  posterity  numerous,  as  the  dust 
(see  M.  Weber,  Proka  et  talia  Abraham  promuta, 
Viteb.  1787).  Not  long  after,  be  removed  to  the  pleas- 
ant valley  of  Mamre,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron 
(then  called  Arba),  eitu^ed  in  the  direct  line  of  conw 
munication  with  Egypt,  and  opening  down  to  the  wil- 
derness and  pasture-land  of  Beersheba,  and  pitched  hia 
tent  under  a  terebinth-tree  (Gen,  xiii).  This  very 
podUoo,  so  diflhrent  fltom  the  mountaiik-lkstnees  of  Al, 
marks  the  change  in  the  numbers  and  powers  of  bis 
dan. 

It  appears  that  fourteen  years  1)efore  this  time  the 
south  and  east  of  Palestine  had  been  invaded  by  a  king 
called  Chedorlaomer,  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  who 
brought  several  of  the  small  disunited  states  of  these 
quarters  under  tribute  (comp,  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  10, 1). 
Among  them  were  the  five  dties  of  the  plain  of  Sod- 
om, to  which  Lot  had  withdrawn.  This  burden  was 
borne  impatiently  by  these  states,  and  they  at  length 
withheld  their  tribute.  This  brought  upon  them  a 
ravaging  visitation  from  Chedorlaomer  and  four  other 
(perhaps  tributary)  Irings,  who  scoured  the  whole  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan,  and  ended  by  defeating  the 
khigs  of  the  pldn,  plundering  their  towns,  and  carry- 
ing the  people  away  as  slaves.  Lot  was  among  the 
sufF^rers.  When  this  came  to  the  ean  of  Abraham  he 
immediately  armed  such  of  his  slaves  aa  were  fit  for 
war,  in  number  318,  and  being  joined  by  the  friendly 
AmoritiBh  diiefs,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Hamre,  pursued 
the  retiring  invaders.  They  were  overtaken  near  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan ;  and  tfaeir  camp  being  attacked 
on  <^ipodte  sides  by  night,  they  were  thrown  Into  dis- 
order, and  fled  (see  Thonuon't  Land  and  Boot,  I,  820 
sq,).  Abraham  and  his  men  pursued  them  as  fiur  as 
the  neighl»ihoodof  Damascus,  and  then  returned  with 
all  the  men  and  goods  which  had  been  taken  away 
(comp.  Buckingham,  Maop.  i,  274).  Although  Abra- 
ham had  no  doubt  bem  chiefly  induced  to  undertake 
this  exploit  by  his  r^ard  for  Lot,  it  Involved  ao  luge 
a  benefit  that,  as  the  act  of  a  sojourner,  it  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  enlkance  the  character  and  power 
of  the  patriarch  in  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large.  When  they  had  arrived  as  far  as  Sdem  on 
their  return  (see  liiomsin,  ii,  211  sq.),  the  king  of  that 
place,  Uelchizedek,  who  waa  one  of  tbe  few  native 
princea,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  rrtained  the  knowl- 
edga  and  worship  of  "the  Host  High  God,"  whom 
Abraham  served,  came  forth  to  meet  them  with  re- 
freshments,  in  acknowledgment  for  which,  and  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  character,  Abraham  presented  bhn  with 
a  tenth  of  the  spoils.  By  strict  right,  founded  on  the 
war  usages  which  still  sulwlst  in  Arabia  (Burckhardt's 
JVotef,  p.  97),  the  recovered  goods  became  the  property 
of  Abraham,  and  not  of  those  to  whom  they  ori^ndly 
belonged.  This  was  acknowledged  by  the  king  tk 
Sodom,  who  met  the  victors  in  the  vell^  near  Salem. 
He  said,  "  Give  me  the  persons^  and  keep  tiie  goods  to 
thyself."  Bat  with  becoming  pride,  and  with  a  disin- 
terestedness which  in  that  country  would  now  be  most 
unusual  in  similar  circumstances,  he  answered,  "  I 
have  lifted  up  mine  hand  [i.  e,  I  have  sworn]  unto  Je> 
hovab,  tbe  roost  hi^  God,  that  I  wHl  not  take  &mn  a 
thread  even  to  a  sandal-thong,  and  that  I  will  not  take 
any  thing  that  is  thine,  kit  tiou  $houIdetf  say,  /  have 
made  Abrata  rich"  (Gen.  xiv).  The  history  of  his  at- 
tack on  Chedorlaomer  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view 
which  would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world. 
By  the  way  in  which  it  spet^_Qf  l^m^^^^^lmmthe 
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Hsbraw,"  it  would  Beam  to  be  ui  older  docoment,  » 
fragment  of  Caiuumitiah  hUtory  praeerved  and  Ban&- 
Uoned  by  Moeei.  The  InTaslon  was  deerly  another 
nottbem  immignttimi  or  fbny,  for  the  tbaata  or  kings : 
were  of  Shinitr  (BabjlomA),  EUaur  (ABSTria  P),  Elam 
(Persia),  etc. ;  that  it  was  not  the  first  is  evident  from 
the  vassalage  of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain ; 
and  it  extended  (see  Gen.  zlv,  6-7)  to  the  south, 
over  a  wide  tract  of  country.  The  patriarch  appean 
hen  as  tbe.bead  of  a  small  oonfMoncjr  of  diieCB,  pow- 
erfiil  enough  to  venton  on  a  long  pnisnlt  to  tbe  head 
of  tlie  valley  of  tbe  Jordan,  to  atfau$k  with  snocess  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescae  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  nottbem  immigration. 
His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses  the  charac- 
ter of  a  hireling.  That  it  did  not  elate  him  above 
measure  is  evident  from  his  reverence  to  Melchizedek, 
in  whom  be  recognised  one  whose  call  was  equal  and 
consecrated  rank  superior  to  his  own.  See  Hblchizb- 
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Soon  after  his  retnm  to  Kamre  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham was  rewarded  and  enoonraged,  not  only  by  a  more 
distinct  and  detailed  repetition  of  the  promises  former- 
ly made  to  him,  bnt  by  the  confirmation  of  »  solenu 
covenant  ccmtracted,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  "after 
the  manner  of  men,"  between  him  and  God.  See 
CovBKAMT.  It  was  now  that  he  first  understood  that 
his  promised  posterity  were  to  grow  np  into  a  nation 
nnder  foreign  bondage ;  and  that,  in  400  years  sftor 
(or,  strictly,  406  yean,  counting  from  the  birth  of 
Isaac  to  tbe  ezode),  they  should  come  forth  from  that 
bondage  as  a  nation,  to  take  possesion  of  the  land  in 
which  he  sojourned  (Gen.  xiv).  After  ten  years'  res- 
idence in  Canaan  (B.C.  2078),  Sarai  b^g  then  76 
years  old,  and  having  long  been  accounted  lurren, 
chose  to  pnt  her  own  interpretation  npon  the  promised 
blessing  of  a  progeny  to  Abraham,  and  persnaded  him 
to  take  her  woman-slave  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  a 
secondary,  or  concabine-wifa,  with  the  view  that  what- 
ever dtild  migfat  proceed  from  this  union  should  be  ac- 
counted her  own.  See  Hagab.  Tbio  son  who  was 
bom  to  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and  who  received  the 
name  of  Isbmael  [see  Ishmabl],  was  scccffdingly 
brought  up  as  the  heir  of  his  father  and  of  the  prom- 
ises (Gen.  xvi).  Thirteen  years  after,  when  Abraham 
was  d9  years  old,  he  was  favored  wiUi  still  more  ex> 
idiett  ^laraUons  of  the  Divine  pnrposea.  He  waa 
mnindfld  that  tbe  promise  to  bim  was  that  he  sbonld 
be  the  father  of  many  nations ;  and  to  indicate  this  in- 
tention bis  name  was  now  changed  (see  C.  Iken,  De 
mntatione  uomimm  Abrakami  et  Sara,  in  his  Dtatert. 
Pkiloi.  i)  from  Abram  to  Abraham  (boo  Piiilo,  0pp. 
1,  688;  comp.  Alian.  Var.  Hiit.  ii,  $2;  Eoseb.  Prop. 
Et.  xi,  6;  Ewald,  Ar.  Gttch.  1,  878;  Lengerke,  Km. 
],  227).  See  Name.  Tbe  Divine  Being  then  solemn- 
ly renewed  the  covenant  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  to  the 
TBoe  that  sbonld  spring  fh>m  bim;  andln  token  of  that 
covenant  directed  that  he  and  his  should  receive  in 
their  fiesh  the  sign  of  oircumciaion.  See  Cibcdh- 
Cisiox.  Abondant  blessings  were  promised  to  Isb- 
mael; bnt  it  was  then  first  asnoimced,  in  distinct 
terms,  that  the  tteir  (tf  the  special  promises  was  not 
yet  bora,  and  that  tbe  barren  Sani,  then  90  years  old, 
should  twelve  months  thenoe  be  Ids  mother.  Then 
also  her  name  was  changed  from  Sar^  to  Sarah  iprm- 
eeu) ;  and,  to  commemorate  the  laughter  with  which 
the  prostrate  patriarch  received  such  strange  tidings, 
it  was  directed  that  the  name  of  Isaac  {brngher)  should 
be  given  to  the  fot^  child.  The  very  same  day,  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  ordinance,  Ahialiam  himself, 
bia  SOD  Ishmael,  and  Us  hoose-bom  and  puiYdiased 
slaves,  were  all  circumrfeed  (Gen.  icvii),  spring,  B.C. 
2064.  Three  months  after  this,  as  Abraham  sat  in  his 
tent  door  during  tbe  heat  of  the  day,  he  saw  three 
travellers  approaching,  and  hastened  to  meet  them,  and 
hospitably  pressed  npon  them  refreshment  and  rest 


(Dreist,  i)s  tnbm  wru  AbraJiauo  apfor.  Boat.  1707). 
They  assented,  and  under  tbe  shade  of  a  toroblntb, 
or  nthnan  oak  (q.  t.)  tree,  pBrtocdk<rf  the  abundant 
fim  whkh  tbe  patriarch  and  hia  wift  provided,  wfaOe 
Abraham  bfanself  stood  by  In  respectful  attendance,  in 
acficsdance  with  Oriental  customs  (see  Sliaw,  Trae.  i, 
207 ;  comp.  Iliad,  ix,  205  sq. ;  xxiv,  621 ;  Odj/M.  viii, 
69 ;  Jndg.  vl,  18).   From  the  manner  in  which  me  of 
the  strangers  spoke,  Abraham  soon  gathered  that  lus 
visitants  were  no  other  than  the  Lord  faimaelf  and  two 
attendant  angds  in  human  fimn  (see  J.  B.  Kiesaeling,: 
De  ditfimit  Abraham  ho^nt&tu,  Lips.  1748).  Tbe  prom- 
ise of  a  son  t>y  Sarah  was  renewed ;  and  when  Sarah 
herself,  who  overheard  this  within  the  tent,  la.ttgl»d  in- 
wardly at  the  tidings,  which,  on  account  of  her  great 
age,  she  at  first  disbelieved,  she  incnrred  the  striking 
rebuke,  "  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?"  The 
stiangera  then  addressed  tiwmadivea  to  thatr  journey, 
and  Abraham  walked  some  way  with  them.    The  two 
sngels  went  forward  In  tbe  direction  of  Sodom,  while  tbe 
Lord  made  known  to  him  that,  fbrtheir  enormous  iniqni* 
ties,  Sodom  and  tbe  other  "  cities  of  the  plain"  were 
about  to  be  made  si^^nal  monuments  of  bis  wrath  and  of 
his  moral  government.    Moved  by  compassion  and  by 
remembrance  of  Lot,  tbe  patriarch  ventured,  reverently 
bnt  perseveringly,  to  Intercede  for  the  doomed  Sodom; 
and  at  length  obtained  a  promise  that,  if  l>nt  ten  rif^ 
ecus  men  were  fonnd  therein,  tbe  whole  city  should  be 
saved  Ibr  their  sake.    Early  the  next  morning  Abra- 
ham arose  to  ascertain  the  result  of  this  concession; 
and  when  he  looked  toward  Sodom,  the  smoke  of  its 
destmction,  rishtg    like  tiie  smoke  <k  a  fbtnace,"  made 
known  to  hhn  its  terrible  overthrow  (Gen.  xix,  1-28). 
See  Sodom.    Tradition  still  pomts  out  the  sapposed 
site  of  this  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About 
a  mile  from  Hebron  is  a  beautiful  and  massive  oak, 
which  still  bears  Abraham's  name  (Thomson,  Lamd 
and  Bo<^  1, 876 ;  11, 414).    The  residence  of  the  patri- 
arch was  called  *'  the  oaks  (A.  V.  "  plain")  of  Mamre" 
(Gen.  xUi,U;  xviil,  1);  hut  the  exact  spot  is  donljt- 
fnl,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Joaefduta  (Ifor, 
iv,  9,  7)  was  attadied  to  a  tereUnth.   See  Hambb. 
Tliis  latter  tree  no  longer  remains ;  bnt  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  indosnre,  which 
is  still  called  "  Abraham's  Honee."    A  &ir  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Coustantine ;  and  it  remain- 
ed to  the  time  of  Theodosius  (Robinson,  ii,  443 ;  Stan- 
ley, AifestMe,  p.  142). — The  same  year  Sarah  gave 
bfath  to  the  loQg-promiead  son,  and,  according  to  pre- 
vious direction,  tiie  name  of  Isaac  was  given  to  1dm. 
See  Isaac.    This  greatiy  altered  the  position  of 
Isbmoel,  who  liod  hitherto  appeared  as  the  heir  both 
of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  heritage ;  whereas 
he  had  now  to  share  the  former,  and  could  not  bat 
know  that  tbe  latter  was  limited  to  Isaac  This 
peara  to  have  created  much  lll-ftoding  both  on  his  part 
and  that  of  his  mother  toward  tbe  child;  which  was 
in  some  way  manifested  so  pointedly,  on  occasion  of 
the  fiestivities  which  attended  the  weaning,  that  the 
wrath  of  Sarah  was  awakened,  and  she  ioeistod  that 
both  Hagar  and  her  son  should  be  sent  away.  This 
was  a  very  hard  matter  to  a  loving  father ;  and  Abra- 
ham was  so  much  pained  that  he  vroold  probably  have 
refused  compliance  with  Sarah's  wish,  had  he  not  been 
apprised  In  a  dream  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  intentions  respecting  both  Ishmael  and  Isaac. 
With  his  habitual  uncompromising  obedience,  be  then 
hastened  them  away  early  in  the  morning,  with  pro- 
vision for  tbe  journey  (Gen.  xxl,  1-21),  B.C.  2061. 
(See  Kitto's  Dailj/  Bible  lUiui.  in  h>c)    See  Haoab. 

Again  tat  a  long  period  (26  years,  Jooephns,  Aaf.  i, 
18, 2)  tbe  history  ia  silent ;  but,  when  Isaac  was  near- 
ly grown  np  (B.C.  dr.  2047),  it  pleased  God  to  subject 
the  fititb  of  Abraham  to  a  most  severe  trial  (see  H.  Ben- 
senberg,  JVocA  fftekr  lUtxnnanen,  Leipx.  1791,  No.  6). 
He  was  commanded  to  go  into  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  lioiiah  (probably  s^wceithe^tom^  afterward 
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Etood)  [see  Hobiah},  ud  then  offer  up  in  wcriflee 
the  SOB  of  bifl  affection,  and  the  heir  of  so  many  hopes 
ad  iffomiMs,  which  his  death  mast  DoUify.  (See  H\tf- 
Bsgel,  CkritUfUk.  AufUar.  i,  vii,  692  sq. ;  J.  G.  Gm- 
seri,  Cotmm.  ifitoei.  SgtUiu/.  Oldenb.  1794;  ZaUckr. 
far  Pkil.  u.  KeOA.  Tkeol.  20.)    It  is  probahle  that  hu- 
man sacrifices  already  existed ;  and  as,  when  th^  did 
exist,  the  offering  of  an  only  or  beloved  child  was  oon- 
iidend  the  moek  meritorioas,  it  mi^  have  Mwaed  BHk 
soluble  to  Al«aliam  that  he  sboold  not  withhold  from 
hia  on  God  the  costly  sacrifice  which  the  heathen  of- 
fered to  their  idols  (oomp.  Hygin.  Fab.  98 ;  Twtzes  bi 
Lvcophr.  40,  ed.  Cuiter, ;  see  ApoUodor.  Bibl.  i,  9, 1 ; 
Yjastib.  Pr<ep.  Ev.  i,  10,  p.  40).    The  trial  and  peculiar 
difficulty  lay  in  thie  slngulu-  position  of  Isaac,  and  in 
the  mil^elihood  that  his  loss  could  be  supplied.  But 
Abnham't  &ith  shnmk  not,  assured  tliat  what  Ood  bad 
pranlBsd  he  would  cntalnly  perftmn,  and  "  that  h« 
was  aUe  to  reaton  Isaac  to  him  even  from  (he  dead" 
(Heb.  xi,  17-19),  and  be  rendered  a  ready,  however 
patnftil,  obedience.    Assisted  by  two  of  his  servants, 
be  ptepared  wood  stdtable  fiirthe  purpose,  and  withont 
delay  set  out  upon  his  melancholy  journey.    On  the 
thiid day  he  descried  the  appointed  place;  and,infann- 
Ua  attendants  that  he  and  Ids  ton  wonld  go  some 
distance  brtiier  to  worship  and  then  return,  he  pro- 
ceeM  to  the  spot.    To  the  touching  question  of  his 
MB  Tespeding  the  victim  to  be  offered,  the  patriarch 
npHed  by  expressing  hia  ftith  that  God  himself  would 
provide  the  sacrifice ;  and  probably  be  availed  himself 
of  this  oppOTtDnity  of  acquainting  him  with  the  Divine 
eomnund.    At  least,  that  the  communication  was 
nude  either  then  or  jiat  aiter,  b  anqnesttonable ;  for 
DO  one  can  suppose  that  a  yomig  man  could,  against 
Ids  will,  hare  bMn  bomid  iriUi  cotds  and  laid  ont  as  a 
victim  on  the  wood  of  the  altar.    lease  would  most 
certdaly  have  been  slain  by  his  bther's  opUfted  hand, 
liad  not  the  angel  of  Jehovah  interposed  at  the  critical 
mament  to  arrest  the  fatal  stroke.   A  ram  which  bad 
become  entangled  In  a  tbidtet  was  seized  and  offered ; 
■nd  a  name  was  given  to  the  place  (JekomiK-Jirek — 
'*ae  Lend  will  provide")  allasive  to  the  believing  an- 
swer which  Abraham  had  ^ven  to  bis  son's  inquiry 
mpecthig  the  victim.    Tlie  promises  before  made  to 
Abraham — of  nnmerons  descendants,  superior  in  power 
to  their  enemies,  and  of  the  blessings  which  his  spirit- 
oil  progeny,  and  especially  the  Hesriah,  were  to  ex- 
tcad  to  all  mankind — were  again  eonfinned  fat  the 
moat  loleom  manner ;  for  Jehovah  swore  hy  himself 
(eompb  Heb.  vi,  IS,  17),  that  each  should  he  the  rewards 
of  hit  tmcompromfsing  obedience  (see  C.  F.  Bauer,  Dt 
Domim  ad  A  brahamim  jvnmmto,  Tlteb.  1746).  The 
Mber  and  son  then  rejoined  their  servants,  and  return- 
ed rejoicing  to  Beersbeba  (Gen,  xxi,  19). 

Sarah  died  at  tiia  *ga  of  120  years,  beii^  then  at  or 
MSI  Hebron,  B.C.  2027.  This  loss  first  taught  Abra- 
Ihb  Ae  Bscessity  lX  acqidring  possession  of  a  Xunlty 
■eptddtoe  hi  the  land  of  his  st^ming  (see  J.  S.  Sem- 
ler,  De  patnariAarv^  «(  »  PaUuHna  sepeUrmtw  de- 
Bdtrio,  Hal.  1756).  His  choice  fbll  on  the  cave  of 
Hachpekh  (q.  v.),  and,  after  a  striking  negotiation 
[tee  Baboaix]  wtth  the  owner  in  the  gate  of  He- 
bnm,  he  purchased  it,  and  had  it  legally  secored  to 
In,  with  the  field  In  whldi  it  stood  and  the  trees 
tba\  grew  thereon  (see  Thomson's  Lemd  and  Book,  ii, 
^  *q.).  This  was  the  only  possession  he  ever  had  in 
the  Land  of  Promise  (Gen.  xxiU).  The  next  care  of 
Abraham  was  to  provide  a  suitable  wife  for  his  son 
Isaac  It  has  always  been  the  practice  among  pas- 
twal  tribes  to  keep  np  the  family  ties  by  intermarriages 
of  Uood-relaticrns  (Bnrckhardt,  Noiet,  p.  154) ;  and 
Mv  Abrshsm  liad  a  further  inducement  In  the  desire 
Id  Bahitatai  the  purity  of  the  sepuated  race  ftvoi  ftn^ 
and  idotatrons  oonnecAons.  He  therefore  sent  his 
tRtd  and  confidential  steward  Eliezer  (q.  v.),  under  the 
had  ot  t  solemn  oath  to  discharge  his  mission  faith- 
Ujttonnevtbe  intercouxve  between  his  CuoUy  and 


that  of  hia  brotlier  Nahor,  whom  he  had  left  behind 
in  Chanan.  He  prospered  in  his  important  mistion, 
and  in  due  time  returned,  bringing  with  him  Bebekah 
(q.  v.),  the  danghter  oi  Nahor's  son  Bethoel,  who  be- 
came the  wifo  of  Isaac,  and  was  installed  as  chief  lady 
of  the  camp,  in  the  separate  tent  which  Sarah  had  oc- 
cupied (Gen.  xxiv).  Some  time  after  Abraham  him- 
selF  took  a  wifo  named  Ketnrah,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral children.  See  EnuRAB.  These,  together  with 
Ishmael,  seem  to  have  been  porticmed  off  by  th^  fik- 
ther  in  his  lifettme,  and  sent  into  the  east  and  sooth- 
east,  that  there  nught  be  no  danger  of  their  interfer- 
ence with  Isaac,  the  dSvbtely  appointed  heir.  There 
was  time  for  tUs ;  for  Abn^am  lived  to  the  age  of 
175  years,  100  of  which  b«  had  spent  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He  died  B.C.  1989,  and  was  buried  by  his 
two  oldest  sons  in  the  family  sepnlchre  which  he  had 
pnidiasadof  the  mttites  (Ooi.  xxv,  I-IO).— KItto,  s.  t. 

II.  TVaiKtMMW  and  XfterolKra^The  Orioitalg,  as 
well  Christians  and  Moiiammedans,  have  prwerved 
some  knowledge  of  Abraham,  and  highly  commend 
bis  character;  indeed,  a  history  of  his  life,  though  it 
wonld  be  highly  (tocifnl,  might  easily  be  compUed 
tnm  their  traditions.  Arabic  accounts  name  his  fk- 
ther  Azar  (Abnlfeda,  SiaL  AmtmL  p.  21),  with  which 
some  have  compared  the  contemporary  Adores,  king 
of  Danuucae  (Justin,  xxxvi,  2 ;  see  Josephns,  Ant.  i, 
7,  2 ;  Bertiieau,  lirael.  Getch.  p.  217).  His  mother^ 
name  is  given  as  Adna  (Hert>elot,  Orimt.  a.  v. 
Abraham).  The  Penian  magi  believe  hhn  to  have 
been  the  same  with  their  founder,  Zerdoust,  or  Zoro- 
aster ;  while  the  ZaUans,  their  rivals  and  opponents, 
lay  claim  to  a  similar  honor  (Hyde,  JSel.  Penar.  p.  28 
sq.).  Sniw  have  affimad  tiiat  bo  reigned  at  Dsinos- 
euB  (meol.  Damasc.  apod  Josephns,  j<  iM.  i,  7, 2 ;  Justin, 
xxxvl),  that  be  dwelt  long  in  Egypt  (Artepan.  et  Eupo- 
lem.  apud  Euseb,  Prapar.  ix,  17,  IS),  that  be  taught  the 
1^-ptians  astronomy  and  arithmetic  (Joseph.  Ant.  i, 
8, 2),  that  he  invented  letters  and  the  Hebrew  language 
(Suidoa  in  Airaiam),  or  the  ekaractert  of  the  Syrians 
and  Chaldeans  (Isidor.  Bitpid.  Origg.  i,  8),  that  be  was 
the  anthor  of  several  works,  among  others  of  the  ih- 
mons  book  entitled  Jesira,  or  the  Creation — a  work 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  greatly  valued  by  some 
rabbins;  but  those  who  have  examined  It  withont 
prejudice  speak  of  it  with  contempt.  See  Cabala. 
In  the  fint.agee  of  Christianity,  the  heretics  called 
Sethians  pnhllebed  "Abraham's  Revelations"  (E|^ 
fhaa.  Bteret.  xxxix,  fi).  AUianasius,  in  his  i^nop- 
tit,  speaks  of  the  "Anumption  of  Abraham ;".  and 
Orig^  (in  Lac.  HomS.  85)  notices  an  apodyphal  book 
of  Abraham's,  wherein  two  angels,  one  good,  the  oth- 
er bad,  dispute  concerning  his  damnatloQ  or  salvation. 
The  Jews  (Bab.  Selem,  in  Baba  Bathra,  c.  \)  attribute 
to  him  the  Homing  Prayer,  the  89th  Psalm,  a  Treat- 
ise on  Idolatry,  and  other  works.  The  authorities  on 
all  these  points,  and  for  still  other  tradlUons  respect- 
ing Abroi^m,  may  be  Ibnnd  collected  In  Fahricil  Cod. 
Ptatdtjngr.  V.  T.  1,  844  sq. ;  Elsenmengcr,  Enid.  Ju- 
death,  i,  490;  Otho,  Lex.  Rahb.  p.  2  sq. ;  Beck,  ad 
Targ.  Chron.  ii,  2ff7  ;  Stanley,  Jeaith  CfaircA,  p.  2  sq. 

We  are  Informed  (D'Herbelot,  ut  sup.)  that,  A.D. 
1119,  Abraham's  tomb  was  discovered  near  Hebron, 
in  which  Jacob,  likewise,  and  base  were  Interred. 
The  bodies  were  fbnnd  entire,  and  many  gold  and  sil- 
ver lamps  were  found  in  the  place.  Tbm  Mohamme- 
dans have  so  great  a  respect  for  his  tnob,  thst  they 
make  tt  ttieir  fourth  pilgrimage  (the  tbree  others  being 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem).  See  Hebron.  The 
Cfaiistiane  built  a  church  over  the  cave  of  Macbpelah, 
where  Abraham  was  buried,  which  the  Turks  have 
changed  into  a  owsqne,  and  fort^dden  Christiana  firoro 
apprMkching  (QnareBm.  Mnid.  S,  772).  The  supposed 
oek  of  Mamre,  where  Abraham  received  the  three 
angels,  was  likewise  honored  by  Christians,  as  also  hy 
the  Jews  and  P&gans  (see  above).  The  Koran  (iv, 
124)  eBtia«sUiii*'aiefHend,oiiao4"'^>li<^^^ 
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Orient.  BM.  Iv,  167  sq.;  Wittaof,  De  Abrai.  Amieo 
Jhiy  Duisb.  1748;  Kurti,  Hia.  o/(Hd  Cov.  §  51-66). 

III.  TyjMaU  CkanatT.~Th»  life  and  character  of 
Abraham  vere  in  many  respects  tjfpical.  1.  He  and 
his  family  may  be  regarded  as  ft  type  of  the  Ghnrcb 
of  God  ID  after  ages.  Thej-,  indeed,  constituted  God's 
ancient  Ctrnrch.  Not  that  many  scattered  patriarcli- 
al  and  family  cburclies  did  not  remain :  audi  was 
that  of  Uelehixedek ;  bat  %  TiaiU*  ehtireh  relation 
wu  established  brtween  Abrabam's  fandly  and  the 
Most  High,  rignifleil  by  the  visible  and  distinguish- 
ing sacrament  of  drcamcision,  and  followed  nev 
and  enlarged  revelations  of  truth.  Two  purpoaes 
were  to  be  answered  by  this — the  preservation  a/  the 
true  doctrine  of  saioatio*  in  the  aor^d,  which  is  the 
great  and  solemn  AjOy  of  every  branch  of  the  Church 
^  God*  and  the  maai/ittatiim  of  thai  trtOk  fo  iHhera. 
Both  were  done  by  Abraham.  Wherever  1m  sojonm- 
ed  be  built  his  altars  to  the  tme  God,  and  publicty  cel- 
ebrated hia  worahu> ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Apos- 
tie  Paul,  he  lived  in  tents  in  preference  to  settling  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  though  it  liad  l>een  given  to  him 
for  a  pouesrion,  in  order  that  he  might  thus  proclaim 
his  bith  in  the  eternal  inheritance  of  which  Canaan 
waa  a  type  (Oal.  ill,  lfr-80).  2.  The  nnmeroos  natural 
posterity  promised  to  Abraham  was  also  a  type  of  the 
spiritual  seed,  the  true  members  of  the  Churcii  of 
Christ,  springing  from  the  Uessiah,  of  whom  Isaac  was 
the  Bj-mbol.  Thns  the  Apostle  Paul  expressly  distui* 
guishes  between  the  deahly  and  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham  (Gal.  iv,  22-SI).  3.  The  faithful  offering  up 
of  Isaac,  with  its  result,  was  probably  the  transaction  in 
which  Abraham,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other,  saw 
the  day  of  Christ,  and  was  glad"  (John  viii,  56).  He 
received  Isaac  ftt>m  the  dead,  says  Paul,  "in  a  tignre" 
(Heb.  xi,  19).  This  could  be  a  figure  of  nothing  but  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  and  if  so,  Isaac's  being  Id^ 
spon  the  altar  was  a  figure  of  hk  aacrificiid  death, 
Bcenically  and  most  Impressivoly  represented  to  Abra- 
ham. 4.  The  transaction  of  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  was 
also  a  type.  It  was  an  allegoiy  in  action,  by  which 
the  ApMtle  Paul  teaches  us  (Gd.  tv,  33-81)  to  under- 
stand that  tbe  son  of  the  bondwoman  represented  those 
who  are  nnder  tbe  law ;  and  the  child  of  the  (^wom- 
an those  who  by  faith  in  Christ  are  snpematnrally  be- 
gotten into  the  fomilyof  God.  The  casdng  ont  Mthe 
bondwoman  and  her  son  representa  also  tbe  expulsion 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews  from  the  Chtuch  of  God,  which 
waa  to  be  compoaad  of  true  believan  of  all  nations,  all 
of  whom,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  were  to  become 
"follow  heirs." 

IV.  Coveiuaii  Relation. — I.  Abraham  is  to  be  re- 
garded, further,  as  standing  in  a  /ederal  or  covenant 
relation,  not  only  to  his  natural  seed,  but  specially 
and  eminently  to  all  believers.  "  The  Gospel,"  we ' 
are  told  by  Paul  (Gal.  til,  8),  "  was  preached  to  Abra- 
ham, saying,  In  tliee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed." 
"Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  it  was  acconnfed  to 
him  for  righteousness ;"  in  other  words,  he  was  justi- 
tied  (Gen.  xv,  6).  A  covenant  of  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation thzongh  faith  was  made  with  him  and  bis  be- 
lieving descMidantB ;  and  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
which  was  not  confined  to  his  posterity  by  Sarah, 
Imt  app(Hnted  in  everj'  branch  of  his  tuaiiy,  was  the 
sign  or  sacrament  of  this  covenant  of  grace,  and  so 
remained  till  It  waa  ^sptaced  by  the  sacraments  ap- 
pointed by  Christ.  Wherever  that  sign  was,  it  de- 
clared the  doctrine  and  offered  the  grace  of  this  cove- 
nant— ftee  justification  by  faith,  and  its  glorious  re- 
snlts— 4o  all  the  tribes  tliat  proceeded  from  Abraham. 
This  aame  gmce  U  offiared  to  na  the  Gospel,  who 
become  "Abmbam's  ieed,"'ia»  apirttnal  children,  with 
whom  Uie  covenant  la  established  through  the  same 
faith,  and  ue  thna  made  "the  heirs  with  him  of  the 
same  promise." 

2.  Abraham  is  also  exhibited  to  us  as  tbe  repretent' 
ative  of  true  believers ;  and  in  this  especially,  that  the 


true  nature  of  faith  was  exhibited  in  him.  TUagmt 
principle  was  marked  In  Abratiam  with  tbe  followiiif 
characters :  an  entire,  unhesitating  belief  in  the  mui 
of  God ;  an  unfaltering  trust  in  all  his  promises ;  t 
steady  regard  to  his  almighty  power,  leading  him  to 
overiook  all  apparent  difficulties  and  impoesilAittM 
in  every  case  where  God  had  explicitly  promised; 
and  habitual,  cheerful,  and  entire  obedience.  Tbi 
Apoatle  has  described  fidth  in  Heb.  xi,  1,  and  thsi 
faith  Is  seen  living  and  acting  in  all  ita  energy  ia 
Abraham.  (Miem^er,  Charakt  11,  72  aq.) 

y.  "The  Intended  offering  np  vt  laaac  is  not  to  be 
supposed  as  viewed  by  Abraham  as  an  act  Bf^ing- 
ing  out  of  the  Pai^  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  al- 
though this  may  have  somewhat  lessened  tbe  sbo^ 
which  tlie  command  would  otherwise  have  occaao^ 
ed  hb  natnral  sympathies.  The  immolation  ef  lm> 
man  victims,  paitieulariy  tliat  which  was  most 
precious,  the  bvorite,  the  firat-bom  childf  ^ipaon  to 
have  been  a  common  usage  among  many  eariy  na- 
tions, more  especially  the  tribes  by  which  Abratun 
was  surrounded.  It  was  tbe  distinguishing  rite  among 
the  worshippers  of  Moloch ;  at  a  later  period  of  tbe 
Jewish  history,  it  was  practised  by  a  king  of  Hoidi; 
and  U  waa  nndoabtedly  derived  the  Caztiiaehii- 
ana  from  their  nxenician  ancestors  on  the  efaores  of 
Syria.  Where  it  was  an  ordinary  usa;^,  as  in  the 
worship  of  Moloch,  it  was  in  unison  with  tbe  chsA 
acter  of  the  religion  and  of  its  deity.  It  waa  the 
last  act  of  a  dark  and  sanguinary  superstition,  which 
rose  by  regular  gradation  to  this  complete  triumph 
over  human  nature.  The  god  who  was  projdtialed 
liy  these  oArings  had  been  satiated  wHh  more  cheap 
and  vulgar  victims;  he  had  been  glutted  to  the  full 
with  human  suffering  and  with  human  blood.  In 
general,  it  waa  the  final  mark  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  mind  to  an  inhuman  and  domineerii^  priest- 
hood. But  tbe  Mosaic  religion  held  human  aa4»ifices 
in  abhorrenee ;  and  the  God  of  the  Ahrahamitic  fom- 
ily,  uniformly  beneficent,  had  imposed  no  dutiee  which 
entailed  human  sudfering,  had  demanded  no  offerings 
which  were  repugnant  to  the  better  faeliogs  of  oar 
nature.  The  command  to  offer  Isaac  as  a  '*  bnint- 
offeriog"  was,  for  these  reasons,  a  trial  the  more  se- 
vere to  Abrabam's  faith.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
been  fUlly  assured  of  the  Divine  command,  and  he  left 
the  mystery  to  l>e  explained  by  God  himself.  Hit 
was  a  simide  act  of  nnheutating  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  God;  the  last  proof  of  perfect  reliance  on  the 
certain  accomplishment  of  the  Dinue  promises.  Isaac, 
so  miraculonriy  bestowed,  conld  be  as  mirectilously 
restored ;  Abr^iam,  snch  to  the  comment  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian Apostle, ' '  believed  that  God  could  even  laiM  him 
up  from  the  dead"  (Heb.  xi,  17). 

Yl.  The  wide  and  deep  impreaalon  made  by  tbe 
cbaraeter  of  Abraham  upon  the  ancient  ,world  a  proved 
by  the  reverence  which  people  of  almost  all  nations 
and  countries  have  paid  to  him,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  events  of  hia  life  have  been  Interwoven  in 
their  mj'thology  and  their  religious  traditions,  Jews, 
Magians,  Sabians,  Indians,  and  Mohammedans  bave 
claimed  him  as  tlie  great  patriarch  and  founder  of 
their  several  sects ;  and  his  history  has  been  embel- 
lished with  a  variety  of  Anions.  The  etimological 
relations  of  the  race  of  Abraham  have  been  l^dy 
treated  by  Ewald  (Geaduckte  Set  FoHw  Iiraei),  an'd  l^- 
Berthean  (fietchichte  der  IsraelitetC),  who  maintain 
that  Abraham  was  the  leader  of  tribes  who  miL^ted 
bom  Chaldea  to  the  south-west.    See  Arabia. 

VII.  ForfurthernoticeB,eeeSt&udlin,CMcA.(iin-5A- 
tenl.  Jem,  i,  93  sq. ;  Eichhom,  .fiiU.  d.  Sibl  Lit.  i,  40 
sq. ;  Harenberg,  in  the  B9>Soth.  Brem.  Nov.  v,  499  sq. ; 
Stackbouse,  Hitt.  of  the  Bible,  i,  I2S  sq. ;  Hottinger, 
Hi»t,  Orient,  p.  50;  Ewold,  Ttr.  Geach.  i,  385  sq.;  Ge- 
senius,  in  the  /7<iiZ.  Encycl.  i,  155  aq.  See  likewise 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct.  9 ;  Angnsti,  De.  Fatit  et  Factit 
Abraham  iOoOb  Ximh^^^^^i^'^lkJif  Abraham 
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(Lood.  1746);  OObank,  Hiri.  of  Abr.  (Lond.  177S); 
Hokt,  Z«&a>  iifrr.  (Cberon.  ISftS) ;  UichMlIs,  in  the 
BAKolk,  Bnm.  ti,  SI  sq. ;  Goetze,  Le  Cv&u  Abr. 
(Li|^  Sonrie,  D.  Gott  Abr.  (Huanov.  1806); 

Hindc,  Dt  Abr.  im  OutrrU  (Ups.  1776);  th«  CAruf. 
JUML  apKt.  T,  8d7 ;  Beer,  LAm  Ahr.  (Leips.  1669) ; 
Ibudl,  Opera^  p.  88 ;  Ephnein  Synu,  Opera,  ii,  812 ; 
Philo,  Opera,  ii,  1  aq. ;  Ambrose,  Opera,  i,  278  aq. ; 
ChiTaoBtom,  Opera  {Spuria),  tI,  646;  Cooper,  Brief 
Erpot.  p.  107;  Whetely,  Prototf/pei,  p.  93;  Rabadan; 
Haimetmi,  p.  1;  Debaeza,  Comment,  p.  8;  J.  H, 
Hdd^Vr.lKif.  ^  p.^;  Abnmiu, />JbtnM  K.  7*.  p. 
168;  I>iipiB,JVbw;iliMs,p.4;  BwringtoD,  W'onb,  lU, 
SI;  Bieealtonn,  irarb,i,  S91;  Bofafaumi, ^Ser^  C%ar* 
p.  1 ;  Bodge,  Lact.  on  G«i.  i,  168 ;  Bnddicom, 
IJfe  of  Abr.  (Lond.  1889) ;  Evens,  Script.  Biog.  p.  1 ; 
wm»ms,  Ckaracterg  of  0.  T.  p.  86 ;  A.  H.  L.,  Ufe  of 
Ahr.  (Lond.  1861);  Adamsoo,  Abraham  (Lond.  1841); 
Blont,  Hiat.  of  Abr.  (Lond.  1866) ;  Geiger,  I7<Aer  ^frr. 
(Altd.  1880) ;  Wetson,  Diet.  s.  t. 

ABRAHAM'S  B030H(oK^«-oc'A^^)a<x/i).  There 
wu  w>  nme  wbieh  eonT^7«d  to  the  Jews  the  same 
aModatione  as  thst  of  Abrdum.  As  mdoabtedly  he 
waa  in  the  highest  state  of  ftUci^  of  which  departed 
Fpiiita  are  capable,  "  to  be  with  Abrahant"  implied  the 
rajornwot  of  the  same  felicity ;  and  "  to  be  in  Abnu 
ham's  bosom"  meant  to  be  in  repose  and  happiness 
with  him  (comp.  Josepbus,  X)e  Maee.  §  18 ;  4  Mace. 
ziS,16).  The  latterphiawbobvfcMisly  derived  from 
ibe  coBtom  of  sitting  or  recllnlDg  at  table  vhich^|n«- 
1-iiled  among  the  Jem  in  and  before  the  time  of 
Christ  See  Aoccuntnt.  By  this  arrangement  the 
Iwad  of  one  peteon  was  necesaarily  brought  almost 
into  tlie  bosom  of  the  one  who  sat  above  him,  or  at 
(be  of  the  trtclininm,  and  the  guests  were  so  ar- 
riB^  that  tlte  meet  (avorad  were  placed  so  as  to 
bring  tbem  into  that  sitoatioo  with  respect  to  the  liost 
(costp.  John  xiii,  28;  xxi,  20).  See  Bosom.  These 
Jevish  isugfls  and  modes  of  thooght  an  amply  iUiis- 
tntsd  1^  IJgbtfoot,  Scboettgen,  and  Wetstein,  who 
iUottrate  Scripture  from  rabbinical  sources.  It  was 
qtdte  nsoal  to  dcecrlbe  a  just  person  as  l>eing  with 
Abrahatn,  or  lying  on  Al>railum'8  bosom ;  and  as  snch 
images  were  anohjectionable,  Jeeus  accommodated  his 
•pncfa  to  thsin,  to  render  lumself  the  more  Intelligible 
flunHiar  notions,  wtien,  in  the  beantifbl  parable  of 
ths  rich  man  and  Lazaros,  he  describes  the  condition 
of  the  latter  after  death  under  these  conditions  (Luke 
xri,  82,  23)._Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Hadss. 

Abraham,  A  Saiccta  Clara,  a  Roman  Catholic 
[nacher,  highly  popular  in  Vienna,  and  remarkable 
fiir  Us  eccentric  writings.  His  family  name  was  VI- 
riei  Megtrle,  and  he  was  bom  in  Baden,  1642,  In 
1662  1m  entered  the  order  of  barefooted  Aagiutinians, 
and  became  distinguished,  aa  a  preacher,  for  directness, 
tset,  and  pongency,  mixed  with  rudeness.  He  died 
1709,  His  sermons  and  other  writings  are  contained 
in  (nnfinisbed)  ^dnintfficile  Werke  naeh  dem  Origitial- 
I'jte  (Undaa,  30  vols.  1835-M).  His  Granmaiica 
SiligtoKt,  containing  55  sermons,  was  reprinted  in 
1^  1719  (Colon.  4to> 

Abraham,  Ecchelkjisis.    See  Ecchelbnsis. 

Abraham,  Usgus,  a  Poitngnese  Jew,  who  trans- 
lated the  celebrated  Spanish  Bible  of  the  Jews,  first 
printed  at  Ferrara,  in  1558.  It  is  translated  toord  for 
word  from  tl>e  original,  which  fkct,  with  the  use  of 
many  old  Spanish  words,  only  employed  in  the  syna- 
eogws,  renders  it  very  otiscnre.  Asterisks  (mostly 
omitted  in  the  HoUaad'ed.  of  1630)  are  placed  against 
catatn  words  to  denote  tliat  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
or^iBsl  Hebrew  words  is  difficult  to  determine. — 
fBnt,  Bib.  Jud.  iii,  468. 

AbrahamitM  (I),  a  sect  of  heieties,  named  from 
their  focader  Abraham  (or  I  biahlm),  of  Antioch,  A.I>. 
^  They  were  charged  with  the  FanUotan 
odiene  of  tbem  with  idolatry  and  licentiousness ; 
C 


but  for  these  diarges  we  have  only  the  word  of  their 
persecutors.  See  PAULiciAna.  (2),  a  sect  of  Deists 
in  Bohemia,  who  existed  as  late  as  1782,  and  professed 
the  religion  of  Ab^aliam  before  his  ^^Rnmcbdai,  ad-' 
mitting  no  scriptures  bat  the  decalogue  and  the  Lord's 
prayer.  They  believed  in  one  God,  but  rejected  the 
Trinity,  and  other  doctrines  of  revelation.  They  re- 
ceived tile  doctrines  of  original  sin,  tlM  inmiortality  of 
the  soul,  and  fntnre  rewards  and  punishments.  They 
were  required  by  Joseph  II  to  incorporate  themselves 
with  one  of  tlie  religions  tolerated  in  the  empire ;  and , 
in  case  of  non-com pllance,  tbnatened  with  banlsbmeDt. 
As  the  resolt  of  ohatiaate  rsf^ual  to  emnply  with  the 
imperial  eommand,  tbey  were  transported  to  Tnosyt 
vani*.  Many  persons  are  still  fbond  In  Bohemia,  bo, 
tweea  whom  and  the  Abrahamites  some  connection 
may  be  traced.  Tbey  are  fteqaently  called  Nihilists 
and  Deists.  (See  an  anonymous  Geack.  d.  BSkmxich- 
m  Beitte*,  {178o)i  Giigoln,  Bitl.  da  teetu  rilig.  v, 
419  sq.) 

A'bram,  the  original  name  (Gen.  xvu,  $)  of  Abra- 
HAM  (q.  v.). 

Abraxas  (1)  (a^p6.%as  or  d^paaat),  a  mystical 
word  composed  of  the  Greek  letters  a,  p,  p,  a,  i,  a, 
which  together,  according  to  Greek  nnmerathm^  make 
up  the  numtwr  S65.  Basilides  taught  ttmt  there  were 
866  heavens  between  the  earth  and  the  empyrean,  and 
as  many  diS'erent  orders  of  angels ;  and  he  applied  the 
Cahallstic  name  Abraxas  to  the  Supreme  Lord  of  all 
these  heavens  (Irettima,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxiv,  67).  See 
Basilideb.  In  his  system  there  was  an  imitation  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  with  re^rd  to  numbers, 
as  well  as  an  adopUm  of  ^yptian  hien^yphicai 
symbols.  Jerome  seems  to  intimate  that  this  was 
done  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  thnrr^resenting ' 
Mithras,  the  deity  of  the  Persians ;  or  the  sun,  otlier- 
wise  Apollo,  the  god  of  healing.    For  instance : 


a  =  1 

(3  =  « 

p  =100 

a  =1 

f  =  80 

a  =  1 

f  =  200 


=  40 

=  5 

=  10 

=  » 

=  100 

=  200 


Abraxas  =  8(5     Ifetthras,  or.  Mithras  =  3C6 

Probably  BasOides  intended,  in  this  way,  to  express 
the  nnmlwr  (tf  IntelligeneeB  trtdch  compose  the  Plero- 
ma,  or  the  DeH^  under  various  manifestations,  or  the 
son,  in  which  Pythagoras  supposed  that  the  iBtetll- 

gence  resided  which  produced  the  world  A  few  of 

the  modes  of  deriving  this  term  are  subjoined.  Bel- 
lemian  takes  it  from  the  Coptic,  the  ancient  language 
of  Egypt;  the  syllable  tadtcA  (which  the  Greeks  were 
obl^ed  to  convert  into  ea^,  or  aac,  or  aaZ,  as  the  last 
letter  of  this  word  could  only  lie  expressed  by  S,  £,  or 
Z)  signiJVing  "word,"  and  abraJ:,  "blessed,  holy, 
adorable ;"  abraxa$  being,  tlierefore,  "  adorable  word.** 
Others  make  it  to  signify  "  the  new  word."  Bean- 
eobre  derivM  it  from  ifiplt,  which  he  renders  maffttifi- 
cent;  and  either  oau,  /  sore,  or  tra,  lafetg.  Others 
find  it  to  signify  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  snd  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  r  tbey  assnme  that  it  Is  composed  of 
the  initial  letters  of  the  following  words ;  father; 
]B,  aoa;  ITII,  spirit;  one  (that  is,  one  God); 

Xptin-oc,  Christ;  'Avdpwinv, nan  (that  is,  (7od-awm); 
sJr^p,  Saeiour.   See  Ab^casabra. 

(2.)  Abraxas  Gtms  or  Images. — A  great  number  of 
relics  (gems' and  plates,  or  tablets  of  metal)  have  been 
discovered,  chiefly  in  Egj'pt,  bearing  the  word  abraxas, 
or  an  image  supposed  to  designate  the  god  of  that 
name.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  th^se 
relics,  some  regarding  them  as  ail  of  Bosilidian  origin ; 
others  holding  them,  in  psrt  or  in  whole,  to  be  E(;yp- 
tian.  Descriptions  of  ^em  may  be  found  in  MacarU 
Ahnuaa  sea  ds  Gem.  BomU. 
Chifflet  (Antw.  16&7,  4to};^'^ 
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Gnu.  Ub.U,c«p.  Till;  Pmni,  D«  Otmmis  BadtuUmm, 
in  Gort,  Tketavm  Om.  Attrif.  <Fl(tr.  1750, 8  vfdB.4to); 
BeUcrmui,  tfft.  ^GemmmderAUmtutdBmAhniacai 

etc.  (Lond.  1828,  8vo);  Kopp,  PeUaogrofhia  Critiea 
(Maunh.  1827,  pt.  iv).  Matter  Qa  Herzog's  BaJ-En- 
eyklopddie,  and  in  bia  Hittoim  dm  Gmoiticime,  vol,  iii) 
gives  %  clauiflcatioa  of  tbem  which  will  tend  greatly 
to  fadliUte  their  study.  Some  of  them  contain  the 
Ainmu  inuge  alme,  or  irUb  a  shield,  spear,  or  other 
•mblenu  of  Gnostic  origin.  Some  have  Jewish  words 
(e.  g.  Jebovah,  Adonai,  «to.) ;  others  comUne  the  Ab- 
raxas with  E^U8{Ml,  E^ypttaa,  or  Grecian  symbols. 
Hontfanctm  has  divided  these  genu  into  seven  classes. 
1.  Those  iuving  the  head  of  a  cock,  the  symbol  of  the 
sun ;  2.  Those  Iwving  tiie  head  of  a  lion,  expressive 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun :  these  have  the  inscription  Hi- 
tfaras;  8.  Senpis;  4.  Sphinxes,  apes,  and  other  ani- 
mab ;  5.  Human  figures,  with  the  names  of  lao,  Saba- 
oth,  Adonai,  etc. ;  6.  Inscriptions  without  figures ;  7. 
Monstrous  forms.  He  gives  800  fao^tiraDes  of  gems 
with  different  devices  and  Inscriptions,  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompHnying  cut  from  the  coUectioa 
of  TlscouDt  Strangford.  It  is  of  an  oval  fbrm,  con- 
vex on  both  sides,  and  both  the  surface  ot  the  stone 
and  the  impression  of  the  scnlptuv  highly  polished. 


Gnottieaem. 


On  one  is  represented  a  right  line  crossed  by 
three  curved  ones,  a  figure  very  common  on  gnostic 
gems,  hot  of  wbidi  the  meaning  has  not  been  folly 
ascertained.  This  is  surronnded  by  the  legend  AB- 
PACAS  lAO,  words  also  of  very  common  use,  and 
which  are  to  be  found  either  by  themselves,  or  ac- 
companied  by  every  variety  of  figure.  The  word 
I  AO,  in  a  variety  of  modifications,  is  also  found  on 
nuwt  of  the  gems  of  the  Onoeticg;  and,  next  to  Ab- 
jasax,  Iwema  to  have  been  Qm  most  portentous  and 
mysterious.  It  la  generally  supposed  to  be  a  oor> 
Tnption  of  the  tetragrammaton,  ff\tl,%  or  Jehovah,  to 
which  the  Jews  attached  so  awful  an  importance. 
Irenaua  supposes  it  has  allusion  to  the  name  by  which 
the  Divine  character  of  Christ  was  expressed ;  as  if 
the  AO  was  intended  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  Revelation,  and  the  characters  lAQ  stood  for  Jesus 
the  "  Redeemer,  the  first  and  the  last."  See  Hoshelm, 
Oonm.  i,  417 ;  Matter,  Hitl.  d»  GnetHeume^  t.  iii ;  Ne- 
ander,  Gnoit,  Sygteme,  1818 ;  Neander,  Ck.  BiaL  1, 401 ; 
Lardner,  Workt,  viii.  352  sq. :  Jercmio,  Ch.  Hat.  p. 
149;  Scbmid,  Pent.  DiaterU.  (Helmst.  1716);  Jablon- 
ski,  Nov.  Miscell.  Lipt.  vii,  1,  68  eq.  \  Beausobre,  Hia. 
de  Munich,  ii,  50 ;  Gieseler,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Kritiben,  , 
1830,  p.  413  sq.  (who  shows  that  not  aU  Abraxas  gems 
were  nf  Gnostic  origin) ;  King,  The  GnoiHeM  and  their 
Remmu  (Lond.  1894),  which  contains  various  cnts  of 
genu,  bat  is  otherwise  of  little  value.  Bee  Ghobti- 
CiSH;  Basiudbs. 

Abreoh  (Heb.  oftrri',  ^^na«,  Sept.  «qpi.5,  Viilg. 
genujlecterent),  a  word  that  occurs  only  in  the  original 
of  Gen.  xli,  43,  where  it  is  used  ia  proclaiming  the  au- 
thority of  Joseph.  Something  similar  happened  in 
the  cane  of  Mordecai,  but  then  several  words  were  em- 
ployed (Estb.  vi,  U).   If  the  word  be  Hebrew,  It  is 


probably  an  bnpentive  (not  directly,  Baxtod 
Gramm.  p.  IH;  nor  the  flnt  pera.  fitt.,  aa  ex 
by  Aban^Ena,  but  the  infliu  absolnta  nsikl  irop^ 
ly,  Gesenius,  TMet.  iM.  p.  19)  of  in  Hipl 
woold  then  mean,  as  in  our  version,  '*  boir  th« 
(so  the  Vutg.,  Erpenios,  Luther,  Aquila,  snd  tl 
Gr.  verMoo).  We  are  indeed  assured  by  Wil 
{Anc.  Egyptiamt,  ii,  24)  that  the  word  abrei  is 
the  present  day  by  the  Arabs  when  requiring  c 
to  luieel  and  receive  its  load.  Bnt  Lntber 
quenUy)  and  others  («.  g.  Onkeloa,  tha  Targaw: 
and  Panic  versions)  sai^iose  the  wwd  to  be  . 
pound  of  T^Tai*,  o/tie  ttcHe,^  an< 

of  Ctialdee  origin.  Tbe  Sept.  mmI  Samar.  iuid« 
vaguely  a  herM»  It  is,  however,  probably  Eg;^ 
slightly  modified  so  aa  to  suit  the  Hebrew  ;  an' 
later  writers  are  inclined  with  De  Ross!  (Etym. 
p.  1)  to  repair  to  the  Coptic,  in  which  A  berti:  or 
means  "  bow  the  head" — an  interpretation  ease: 
agreeing  with  those  of  Pfeiffer  (0pp.  U  ^)  a.] 
blonski  (Oputc.  i,  4, 6,  ed.  Water).  See  Salct. 
But  Origen  (fTszapbi,  1, 49,  ed.  Hontfincon),  m  oma 
%3Tt,  end  JeronM  (Ooamait.  in  loc.),  botfa  of 
knew  the  Semitic  languages,  are  of  the  opinio; 
Abrtch  means  "a  native  Egj'ptian;"  and  wrb< 
consider  how  Important  it  was  that  Joseph  sbonld 
to  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner  [see  AsoMnf  atic 
has  in  this  sense  a  significance,  as  a  prodanuti 
nagiralization,  wUcb  no  other  InterpretaUon  co 
(see  Ameside,  D$  Abreck  jEjfSptior.  Dresd.  1750). 
bum  thinks  tht  title  still  appears  in  Joseph's  to 
hb-mk,  "  royal  priest"  (Jfoa.  Hut.  of  Eg.  %  90). 

Abro'nab.  See  Ebbosab. 

Abrfiiuu.   See  Abbokai. 

Ab'salom  (Heb.  AbAaUm',  b^^SSX,  fhlly 
§haloi>/,  Dii>a''3N,  1  Kitags,  xv,  2, 10,/cirf*r  ofj 
i.  e.  peaeejiil;  Sept.  'A/3«nraX(>i/i,  JosephnSf  'Ai^ 
poe,  Ant.  xiv,  4, 4),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Darid,  and  his  only  one  (c 
1  Kings  i,  6)  by  Haacah,  tbe  daughter  of  Talnui, 
of  Geshnr  (2  Sam.  iii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  2),  bom 
cir.  1060.    He  was  particularly  noted  for  his  per 
beautjr,  especially  his  profusion  of  hair,  the  ii 
venient  weight  of  which  often  (not  necessarily  "  « 
year,"  as  in  tbe  Auth.  Vers.)  compelled  bim  to  < 
oif,  when  it  was  fbtmd  to  weigh  "  200  shekels  afte 
king's  weight" — an  amount  variously  estimated 
112  ounces  (Geddes)  to  7}  ounces  (A.  Clarke),  ao 
least,  designating  an  extraordinary  quanctty  (2  i 
xiv,  26-26;  see  Journal  de  Trevoux,  1702,  p. 
Diedrictis,  Ueb.  d.  Jlaare  Absahm't,  G6tt.  1 
Uandb.  A.T.p.  142  sq. ;  Bochart,  0pp.  ii,  S84). 

David's  other  child  by  Maacah  was  a  daup 
named  Tamar,  who  was  also  very  beautiful.  Slit 
came  tlm  object  of  luatAil  regard  to  her  balf-bro 
Amnon,  David's  eldest  son ;  and  was  violated  by  1 
in  pursuance  of  a  plot  snggested  by  the  artfkil  Joni 
(2  Sam.  xiii,  1-20),  B.C.  cir.  1033.  See  Axxox. 
all  cases  where  polygamy  is  allowed  we  find  ttuit 
honor  of  a  sister  is  in  tbe  guardianBhip  of  her 
brother,  more  even  than  in  that  of  her  Cither,  w) 
interest  in  her  is  considered  less  peculiar  and  intin 
(see  Niobuhr,  Setckr.  p.  39).  We  trace  this  noi 
even  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Qen.  xxxiv,  6, 13,  2&  i 
So  in  this  case  the  wrong  of  Tamar  was  taken  up 
Absalom,  who  kept  her  secluded  in  his  own  houM, . 
brooded  silently  over  tbe  injury  he  had  sustained, 
was  not  until  two  j-ears  bad  passed  that  Absalom  foi 
opportunity  for  tbe  bloody  revenge  he  had  meditsi 
He  then  held  a  great  sheep-shearing  at  Baal-hazor  a 
Ephiaim,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  king's  sods;  a 
to  lull  Busirfdon,  be  also  solicited  tbe  presence  of 
father.  As  he  expected,  David  declined  for  hinw 
but  allowed  Amnon  and  the  ottier  princes  to  sttei 
They  feasted  i(to^tb^K*Bd  whui  Jhey  were  va 
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witb  wine  Anmon  ns  att  upon  end  alain  by  the  wr- 
natt  of  AfaMdom,  acconUng  to  the  previoua  directkms 
of  tbeir  nuuter.  The  othen  fled  to  Janiaeleiii,  fiUing 
the  king  with  grief  and  hoffor  by  the  tUioge  which 
tbcy  bnaght.  AbMlom  basfened  to  Geehur,  and 
mabied  there  three  yean  with  his  grand&ther,  king 
Tahui  (2  Sam.  xiU,  2S-«8).   See  GeaHDR. 

iMjsil<TW,  with  all  his  faults,  was  eminent^  dear  to 
hk  &thar.    David  mooined  every  day  after  the  ban- 
ished fratricide,  whom  a  regard  for  public  ophiion  and 
ajmtbimrof  Ua  crime  forbade  lihn  to  ncall.  His 
secret  wlsbee  to  have  home  his  bdored  though  gtdlty 
atm  wen,  however,  discerned  by  Joab,  who  employed 
a  clever  woman  of  Tekoah  to  lay  a  sappoeed  case  be- 
fore him  for  judgment ;  and  she  applied  the  antici- 
pated decision  so  adroitly  to  the  case  of  Absalom,  that 
the  king  discovered  the  ot^ject  and  detected  the  Inter- 
pMstion  of  Joab.    Begaiding  this  as  in  some  degree 
expressing  the  sanction  of  public  o{dnion,  David  glad- 
ly commbikmed  Joab  to  "caU  binnfl  hb  baidsbed." 
Absalom  letumed  I  bvt  Darid  oontndled  Us  (MUngs, 
and  declined  to  admit  him  to  hia  presence.  After  two 
years,  how«ver,  Abaalom,  impatient  of  his  disgrace, 
fonod  means  to  compel  the  attention  of  Joab  to^is 
case;  and  through  hhn  a  complete  reconciliation  was 
thns  effected,  and  the  Cither  once  more  indolged  him- 
self with  the  presence  of  Us  aon  (2  8am.  zlil,  89 ; 
xiv,  98),  B.C.  dr.  1027.   Seanely  liad  he  letnnwd 
when  he  b^an  to  cherish  aspirationB  Va  the  throne, 
wbiefa  he  most  have  known  was  already  pledged  to 
another  (see  2  Sam.  vii,  IS).    His  reckless  ambition 
vas  probably  only  quickened  by  the  fear  lest  Bath- 
ibeba's  child  idioald  sapplant  him  in  the  snccesslon,  to 
whidi  he  woald  feel  himself  entitled,  as  Ot  royal  birth 
oa  Ua  mother's  aide  as  well  as  his  Ihther't,  and  as  be- 
ing now  David's  eldest  snrviving  eon,  rince  we  may 
infer  that  the  second  son,  Chileab,  was  dead,  fhnn  no 
mmtlon  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  lii,  8,    It  is 
balder  to  account  for  his  temporary  success,  and  the 
inuoinent  danger  which  befell  so  powerfol  a  govem- 
wnt  aa  hia  father's.    The  sin  with  Bathsheba  bad 
protebty  weakened  Dsvid'a  moral  and  religions  hold 
1^  the  people;  and  as  be  grew  older  he  may  have 
bseome  tea  attentiT*  to  indlvldiul  complaints,  and 
that  personal  administration  of  justice  which  was  one 
of  an  EwteiB  king's  diief  duties.  The  populace  were 
diipoeed  to  regard  Absalom's  pretensions  with  bvor ; 
and  by  many  arts  be  so  succeeded  in  winning  their 
sActiDns  that  when,  fonr  yeara  (the  text  has  erro- 
neoosly  40  reals;  comp.  Josephns,  Ant.  vti,  9, 1 ;  see 
Kennioott,  i>w«.  p.  867;  Ewald,  I«r.  Gaek.  11,  6S7) 
after  his  retun  fttnn  Geshnr,  he  repaired  to  Beliron, 
and  there  proclaimed  himself  king,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  declared  for  him.    It  is  prolMble  that  the 
great  tribe  of  Judab  had  taken  some  offence  at  David's 
^vemment,  perhaps  Aom  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  pre-eminence  nnder  the  less  wise 
and  Ubenl  nle  of  his  son,   Thna  Absalom  selecti 
Hebron,  the  old  capltd  oS  Jodah  (now  supplanted 
Jenualem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Amasa,  his 
chief  captain,  and  Ahithophel  of  Giloh,  his  principal 
consMlIor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and,  after  the  reliellion 
ns  crashed,  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Judah 
sad  the  other  tribea  (xiz,  41).    But  whatever  the 
causes  may  haTe  heen,  the  revolt  was  at  first  com- 
plrtely  imccesafti].    David-foond  it  expedient  to  quit 
Jprasalem  and  retire  to  Mahanaim,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
When  Absalom  heard  of  this,  he  proceeded  to  Jem- 
Mlem  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  without  oppo- 
rition.    Among  those  who  bad  Joined  him  was  Ahith- 
^ibel,  who  had  been  David's  counsellor,  and  whose 
inband  sagaci^  caused  his  counsels  to  be  regarded 
Bes  nadee  in  larael.   This  defection  alarmed  David 
■an  than  any  other  single  circumstance  in  the  afftir, 
*ad  he  pemaded  his  Mend  Husbd  to  go  and  join  Ab- 
■loBiiJii  the  hiqie  tliat  be  night  be  niada  iutmmen- 


tal  In  taming  the  sagadons  eonnsels  of  Ahithophel  to 
fooUsbness.  The  first  piece  of  advit^  which  Ahith». 
phel  gave  Absalom  was  that  he  should  publicly  take 
poeaoarion  of  that  portion  of  his  father's  haiem  wUcb 
had  been  left  behind  in  Jemnlem ;  thns  ftilfilling  Na- 
than's prophecy  (2  Sam.  xiU,  11).  This  was  not  only 
a  mode  by  which  the  succee^n  to  the  throne  migt^ 
be  confirmed  [see  Abisuao  ;  comp.  Herodotus,  iii, 
68],  but  in  the  present  case,  as  suggested  by  the  wily 
counsellor,  this  viUanona  measure  would  tUspoae  the 
peoide  to  throw  themselves  the  more  unteservedly 
Into  his  cause,  from  &m  assurance  that  oo  possibility 
of  reconcilement  between  him  and  his  fiither  remaii^ 
ed.  But  David  had  left  friends  who  watched  over 
his  interests.  Hushai  tiad  not  then  arrived.  Soon 
after  he  came,  when  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  con- 
sider the  course  of  operations  to  be  taken  agtunat  Da- 
vid. Ahithophel  counselled  that  the  king  shoold  be 
pursued  that  very  night,  and  smitten  while  be  was 
*'  weary  and  weak  banded,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
recover  strength."  Huabal,  however,  whose  ol^ect 
was  to  gain  time  for  David,  speciously  urged,  from 
the  known  valor  of  the  king,  the  possibility  and  disss- 
trous  consequences  of  a  defeat,  and  advised  that  all 
Israel  should  l>e  assembled  against  him  in  such  force 
as  it  would  l>e  imposable  for  him  to  withstand.  Fa- 
taUy  for  Absalom,  the  counsel  (tf  Huabai  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Ahithophel ;  and  time  was  thus  af- 
forded for  the  king,  by  the  help  of  his  influential  fi^ 
lowers,  to  collect  his  leson^ces,  as  well  as  for  the  peo- 
ple to  reflect  upon  the  undertaking  in  which  so  many 
of  them  had  embarked.  David  soon  raised  a  large 
force,  which  be  property  organized  and  separated  into 
three  divUonB,  commanded  severally  1^  Joal^  Abisb* 
ai,  and  Ittai  of  Qath.  The  king  himself  intended  to 
take  the  chief  command ;  but  the  people  refused  to 
allow  him  to  liek  hia  valued  life,  and  the  oommand 
then  devolved  upon  Joab.  The  battle  took  place  in 
the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Ephraim ;  and  the  tactics 
of  Joab,  in  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  wood,  and 
there  hnnming  them  in,  so  that  they  were  destroyed 
with  ease,  eventually,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
decided  the  action  agtinst  Absalom.  Twenty  tboo- 
sand  of  his  tnx^  were  sbdn,  and  the  rest  fled  to  t^dr 
homes.  Alealom  himself  fled  on  a  swift  mule ;  but 
as  he  went,  the  boughs  of  a  terebinth  (or  oak ;  see 
Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  i,  374 ;  ii,  234)  tree  caught 
the  long  hair  in  which  he  gloried,  and  he  was  left 
suspended  there  (comp.  Josephns,  Ant.  vii,  10,  2; 
Celsu  BitTcA.  i,  48).  The  cba^  which  David  had 
£^ven  to  the  troops  to  respect  the  life  of  Absalom  pre- 
vented any  one  from  slaying  him ;  but  when  Joab 
heard  of  it,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  and  pierced  him 
through  with  three  darts.  His  t>ody  was  then  taken 
down  and  cast  into  a  pit  there  in  the  forest,  and  a 
heap  of  stones  was  raised  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  abhor- 
rence (see  Thomson,  3»id,  U,  284).  David's  fondness 
for  Absalom  was  unextinguished  by  all  that  had  pass- 
ed; and  as  be  sat,  awaiting  tidings  of  the  battle,  at 
the  gate  of  Uahanaim,  be  was  probably  more  anx- 
ious to  learn  that  Absalom  lived  than  that  the  battle 
was  gained ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  that  Absalom 
was  dead,  than  he  retired  to  the  chamber  above  the 
gate,  to  ^ve  vent  to  bis  paternal  anguish.  The 
victors,  as  they  returned,  slunk  into  the  town  like 
criminals  when  tbey  heard  the  bitter  waillngs  of  the 
king :  "  O  my  son  Absakan  I  my  son,  my  son  Abaa4 
lom  I  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son !"  The  consequences  of  this  weakness 
might  have  been  most  dangerous,  hod  not  Joab  gone 
up  to  him,  and,  after  sharply  rebuking  him  for  thus 
discouraging  those  who  had  risked  their  lives  in  his 
cause,  induced  bim  to  go  down  and  cheer  the  return- 
ing vrarrion  his  presence  (2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  xix,  8 ; 
comp.  Psa.  iii,  titie),  B.C.  dr.  1028.— Kitto,  A 

Absalom  is  elsewhere  mentioned  onl^~IhJ 
6;  1  Kings  %  7,  28^  xr,  2,[^'i^^ £%}tid.^ 
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from  the  laat  two  of  which  paisages  he  appears  to 
have  left  only  a  daughter  (having  lost  three  sons,  2 
Sam.  xiv,  27 ;  comp.  xvUi,  18),  who  was  the  grand- 
mother  of  Abijah  (q.  v.).  See,  generally,  Niemeyer, 
Charaict.  iv,  819  sq. ;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  llltul.  in  loc. ; 
Debaeza,  Com.  AUegor.  p.  5^  Erana,  3crg)t.  Biog.  p. 
1;  Lindsay,  Lect.  ti;  Dietric,  Antiq.  p.  868;  Laurie, 
Lect.  p.  66;  Hania,  Worka,  p.  209;  Spencer, 
moM,p.  278;  Simeon,  IFonb,  fit,  281, ^ ;  Dibdin, 
iSkrmOiH,  iO,  410;  WUliaou,  Annow,  11,  190.  See 
Datid;  Joab. 

Absalom's  Tomb.  A  remarkable  monnment  bear- 
ing this  name  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Va]> 
ley  of  Jefaoshaphat,  outside  Jerusalem;  and  it  has 
been  noUced  and  described  by  almost  alt  travelleis. 
It  is  close  by  the  lower  bridge  over  the  Redron,  and 
Is  a  square  iaolatod  block  hewn  out  from  the  rocky 
ledge  so  as  to  leave  an  area  or  niche  around  It.  The 
body  of  this  monument  is  abont  81  ^t  square,  and  is 
omament«d  on  each  side  with  two  columns  and  two 
half  colutnns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  pilasters  at  the 
comers.  The  architrave  exhibits  triglypfas  and  Doric 
ornaments.  The  elevation  is  about  18  or  20  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  architrave,  and  thus  far  it  is  wholly  cut 
from  tlie  lock.  But  the  M^aceitf  rock  ia  here  not  bo 
high  as  in  the  adjoining  tomb  of  Zecbartas  (so  called), 
and  therefore  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  has  been  car- 
ried up  with  maaoo-work  of  large  stones.  This  con- 
sists, first,  of  two  square  layers,  of  which  the  upper 
one  is  smaller  than  the  lower ;  and  then  a  small  dome 
or  cupola  runs  up  into  a  low  spire,  which  appears  to 
have  spread  out  a  little  at  the  top,  like  an  opening 
flame.  This  maaon-work  is  perhaps  20  feet  high,  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  an  etevatiw  of  about  40  feet.  There 
is  a  small  excavated  chamber  in  the  body  of  tlie  tomb, 
into  which  a  hole  had  been  broken  through  one  of  tbe 
sides  several  centuries  ago.  Its  present  Mobamme- 
dan  name  Is  TatUur  Faraoa  {Biblioth.  Sac.  1848,  p.  84). 
The  old  travellers  who  refer  to  this  tomb,  as  well  as 
Calmet  after  them,  are  satiafted  that  they  find  the 
history  of  It  in  2  Sa^i.  xvUl,  18,  which  states  that  Ab- 
salom, Iwving  no  son,  built  a  monnment  to  ke^  bis 
name  fn  remembnuice,  and  tluit  tltis  monument  was 
called  "Aboolom's  Place"  (B'rbtinM  "n,  Ab»idom.'i 
Hand,  as  in  the  margin;  Sept.  Xtlp  'kfitmta\&n,  Vulg. 
Mantu  Ahgaiom"),  that  is,  indar,  memorial,  or  monu- 
ment. See  Hakd.  '  Later  writers,  however,  dispute 
such  a  connection  between  this  history  and  any  of 
tbe  existing  monuments  on  this  spot.  "  The  style 
of  arcbitectore  and  embellishment,"  writes  Dr.  Rob- 
inson (Bib.  Sa.  i,  619  sq.),  "  shows  that  the>-  are  of 
a  \at»t  period  than  most  of  the  otlier  countless  sepnl- 
chres  round  abont  the  ci^,  which, 'wUh  few  excejv 
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tions,  are  destitute  of  arcbltectonl  oroammxtt 

the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  crowded  to  Jeru£> 
the  fourth  century,  found  these  monuments 
and,  of  course,  it  became  an  object  to  refer  t 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet,  frc 
day  to  tiiis,  tradition  seems  never  to  have 
fully  settled  as  to  the  individiials  whose  nazxii 
should  bear.  The  Ilm.  Bierot.  in  A.D.  803 
of  tin  two  monolithic  monuments  as  tbe  Coi 
Isaiah  and  Hezekiali.  Adomnns,  shoot  A.i 
mentions  only  one  of  these,  and  calls  it  the  tx 
Jehoshaphot. .  .  .  Tbe  historians  of  the  Crasa< 
pear  not  to  liave  noticed  these  tombs.  The  firs 
tion  of  a  tomb  of  Absalom  is  by  Benjamin  of  1 
who  gives  to  tlte  other  the  name  of  king  U 
and  from  thattime  to  tbe  present  day  the  accoii 
travellers  have  been  varying  and  inconsistent.  * 
so  eminent  an  architect  as  Prof.  Cockerell  spei 
this  tomb  of  Absalom  as  a  monnment  of  anti 
perfectly  corresponding  with  tbe  ancient  notice* 
enaum,  Jan.  28,  1848).  Notwithstanding  the 
objections,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  identi. 
site  of  this  monument  with  that  of  Scripture, 
pbus  {ArU.  vii,  10,  8)  saj-s  that  it  was  "a  marbi 
lar  in  the  king's  dale  [the  Vallqr  of  Jehoslii 
which  led  to  "  uie  king's  gaidens"],  two  ttarUmg 
tant  from  Jamsaleni,"  as  if  it  were  extut  In  iiii 
The  simple  monolith  pillar  may  naturally  have 
replaced  In  lifter  times  by  a  more  substantial  t 
ment.  See  Pillab.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  thf 
tradition  which  connects  it  with  Absalom  ia  i 
monkish  mis  merely ;  tbe  Jewish  reddents  like 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  borrow  from  Cbri 
legends,  have  been  in  the  habit  from  time  imm 
rial  of  casting  a  stone  at  it  and  spitting,  as  they 
by  it,  in  order  to  show  their  horror  at  the  reb«I 
conduct  of  this  unnatural  son.  (See  Williams, 
City,  ii,  461 ;  Olin's  Travel*,  ii,  143 ;  Pococke,  j 
84;  Richter,  Wall/,  p.  33;  RosenmOUer's  An 
ten  von  P(^ina,  U,  plate  14 ;  ^Ison,  Lmd$  of  £ 
i,  488;  Thomson's  Land  md  Book,  ii,  483;  Crit. 
Thet.  Nov.  i,  676 ;  Frith,  P(Ue*t.  pHolo^t^liedf  pU 

2.  (Sept.  'AfitaoaXufioc.)  The  father  of  Hatal 
(1  Mace,  xi,  70)  and  Jonathan  (1  Uacc.  xiii,  11), 
of  the  generals  under  the  Maccabees. 

3.  (Sept.  'Aj3iaaa\u>n.')  One  of  the  two  Jews 
by  Judos  Maccabeus  with  a  petition  to  the  vici 
Lysios  (2  Mace,  xi,  17,  in  some  "Absalon"). 

Absalon,  or  Azel,  archbishop  of  Lund,  In  ^ 
den,  and  primate  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  S 
den,  and  Norway,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Zcalt 
hi  1128.  After  finishing  bis  studies  at  Paris,  he 
voted  himself  to  the  priesthood,  and  was  appoti 
bishop  of  Roeslulde  in  1168.  He  was  at  the  si 
time  made  prime-minister  and  general  of  tbe  arn 
of  Waldemar,  In  the  latter  capacity  he  overcame 
Wends,  and  established  Christianity  there.  In  1 
he  woa  mode  archbishop  of  Lund,  but  still  retained 
see  of  Roeskilde,  and  remained  in  Zealand  nntil  II 
He  also  quelled  a  rebellion  in  tbe  districtofSchooni 
and  after  Canute  YI  bod  ascended  the  throne  he  he 
fld  this  prince  in  repulsing  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  Poi 
ranio,  and  in  conquering  Mecklenlxtnrg  and  Eston 
These  occupations  did  not  prevent  his  attending  d 
gently  to  his  clerical  duties.  In  1187  he  called 
national  council  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  of  I 
churches.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  sciences  a 
of  literature.  Be  died  in  the  convent  of  Some  b  ISI 
— Keander,  Ck.  HiU.  iv,  81 ;  Illgen,  ZtiuAnft,  1882, 
Absinthliim.  See  Wobhwood. 
AbBolntloii,  tin  act  of  komig  or  teUmgfnt. 
civil  law  it  is  a  sentence  by  which  the  party  occusi 
ia  declared  innocent  of  the  crime  Uid  to  bis  char^ 
and  is  equivalent  to  acqnittal.  In  the  Roman  thev 
ogy  it  signifies  the  act  by  which  tbe  priest  declares  tl 
sins  of  penit«^p^|oq^  tg^^^j^tp^^to  them. 
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I.  ht  the  first  centuries,  the  restontlon  of  a  peni- 
tent to  Um  bosom  of  the  Chriatian  Church  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  waa  desired  not 
odI}'  to  be  a  means  of  grace  to  the  individual,  but  also 
a  benefit  to  the  whole  body.  Absolution  was  at  tliat 
time  Bimply  reconciliiitioa  with  the  Church,  and  res- 
toration to  its  communion,  without  any  reference  to  the 
TVBuarion  of  dns.  Early  wiitcm,  such  as  TertnUian, 
XoTatian,  Cypiian,  Atbanasina,  Basil,  Chiyeoetom, 
Jerome,  tad  Cyril,  lay  great  stress  on  tiie  fact  that  the 
fitrgiveness  of  sins  is  the  prerogatiTe  of  God  only,  and 
tin  never  belong  to  any  priest  or  bishop.  After  the 
fouilh  century,  as  the  practice  of  private  penance  pre- 
vailed, the  doctrine  of  ministerial  abatdntion  of  sins 
b^an  to  gain  ground,  and  was  at  length  exalted  to 
the  rank  MTa  sacrament 

S.  Five  kinds  of  absolution  are  men^ned  by  the 
eariy  writers,    a-  That  of  baptism,    b.  The  eucharist, 
r.  The  word  and  doctrine,    d.  The  imposition  of  bands, 
and  praj-er.    e.  Reconciliation  to  the  Church  by  re- 
laxation of  censaree.    Bapiitm  in  the  ancient  Church 
was  called  absolution,  because  remission  of  sins  was 
fopposed  to  be  connected  with  this  ordinance.  It 
is  termed       Augustine  "sisaMM;  or,  "joeramen- 
tm  Atobihomia  et  remmiemt  peeeatamm,"    It  had 
no  relation  to  penitential  discipline,  being  never  given 
to  pereons  who  had  once  received  baptism.    The  ab- 
Mlotion  of  the  tuckariat  had  some  relat^n  to  peni- 
tential discipline,  but  did  not  solely  belong  to  it. 
It  vas  given  to  all  baptized  persona  nho  never  fell 
seder  discipline,  as  well  as  to  thoee  who  fUl  and 
rae  restored.   In  both  rejects  It  was  called  the 
perfection  or  oonsonunation  of  a  Christian  (jb  ri- 
hiov).    The  absolution  of  the  vord  and  doctrine  was 
'dedaiative.     It  was  that  power  which  the  minis- 
ten  of  Christ  have,  to  make  declaration  of  the  terms 
of  recondliation  and  salvation  to  mankind.    The  ab- 
fidntion  of  mierceuion  and  prayer  was  generally  con- 
nected with  all  otiier  kinds  of  absolution.  Ftayers 
slways  attended  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  also 
the  fhial  reception  of  penitents  Into  the  Chnrdi.  The 
■btolntion  of  twoonctfemeNt  to  the  Chifch  took  place,  at 
tbe  altar,  after  canonical  penance,  and  is  often  refer- 
red to,  in  earlier  writers,  by  the  terms,  "granting 
peare,"  "restoring  to  communion,"  "reconciling  to 
tbe  church,"  "loming  bwds,"  "granting  indulgence 
■ad  pardon."    Some  councils  enacted  that  the  absoln- 
don  cf  a  penitent  sbonUt  only  be  granted  by  the  t^hop 
wbo  had  performed  the  act  of  excommunication,  or  by 
■oeceasor.    Severe  penalties  were  Inflicted  on  any 
vho  riolated  thie  r^ulation.    Tarioos  ceremonies  ac- 
wm  pan  led  this  act.    The  time  selected  was  usually 
Fntaom-wtek ;  and,  from  this  drcomstance,  the  restora- 
lion  is  called  Ae&«iMia*iiKb^aifw.   If  not  in  Pasalon- 
week,  it  took  plao*  at  soow  time  appdnted  by  the 
^«Aap.    The  act  was  performed  m  tKt  tkurch,  when 
tbe  people  were  assembled  for  divine  worship,  and 
anally  immediately  before  the  administration  of  the 
Lnd's  supper.    The  penitent,  kneeling  before  the  al- 
ur4aUe,  or  the  reading-desk  (ambo),  vas  absolved  by 
the  bishop,  by  the  impmitioa  of  hands,  and  by  prayer, 
.i*  the  act  waa  deaignated  by  the  phrase  Dmt  pactm, 
it  li  probable  that  a  form  was  used  which  contained  in 
it  tbe  expression,  "  Depart  m  peace."    The  fifty-first 
f^aha  was  osaally  sung  on  the  Occasion,  but  not  as  a 
iMe«niy  put  of  tbe  service.    Immediately  after  the 
cetnaeny,  the  absolved  were  admitted  to  the  sacra- 
MMof  ^  Lord's  snpper,  and  from  that  moment  re- 
Amoi  to  all  church  fnivileges,  witii  one  exception, 
titt  a  minister,  under  these  drcumstaoces,  was  reck* 
"asa  saMog  tbe  liJty,  and  a  layman  disqualified  for 
th«  dcrical  office.    In  the  case  of  heretics,  cArtm  waa 
to  the  imposition  of  hands,  to  denote  their  re- 
^'ptiDQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  peace  on  their  restoration 
to  IIm  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.    Tbe  bishop 
twhed  with  oil  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
*u  of  the  penitent,  B^lng,  "This  b  the  rignoftbe 


gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.**  Tbe  Roman  Chnich  has 
also  a  form  of  absolution  Jbr  the  dead  (abaotatio  de/ume- 
iorum).  It  consists  lu  certain  prayers  performed  by 
the  priest,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass  for  a  d»> 
ceased  person,  for  his  deliver]'  from  purgatoiy. 

S.  The  Roman  Church  practises  tacramenUU  absolu- 
tion. According  to  the  dedaion  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (seas,  xiv,  cap.  vi,  etc,  can.  ix),  the  priest  is 
judge  as  well  as  tiie  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that 
the  meaning  <rf  tbe  words,  e^  U  abaoleo  a  pweati*  Hum 
m  aoBwie  Pairit  et  FSii  rt  /^wwto  Semcti,  Awun,  is 
not  merely,  "  I  declare  to  thee  that  thy  sins  are  remit- 
ted," but,  "  As  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  remit  thy 
sins."  The  view  of  the  Greek  Church  appears  to  be 
that  "  Penitence  is  a  myster}',  or  sacrament,  in  which 
he  who  confesses  his  sins  is,  on  tbe  outward  declaration 
of  pardon  ^  the  priest,  inwardly  loosed  from  his  sins 
by  Jesns  Christ  bhns'elf  "  {Lonffer  Cateehim  of  ike  Rn- 
Mon  Cha-ch,  by  Blackmore).  It  is  very  plam  that  the 
New  Testament  does  not  sanction  the  power  claimed 
by  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  that  it  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  fathers  of 
tbe  Church.  When  Jeens  Christ  says  to  his  minis- 
ten),  "Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted; 
and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained," 
he  imparts  to  them  a  commiseion  to  declare  with  au- 
thority tbe  Christian  terms  of  pardon,  and  he  also 
gives  them  a  power  of  isfllctinR  and  remitting  ecclesi- 
astical censures;  that  Is,  admitting  into  a  Christian 
congregation  or  excluding  {rom  It.  Absolution  in  the 
New  Testament  does  not  appear  to  mean  more  than 
this ;  and  in  early  ecclesiastical  writers  it  is  generally 
confined  to  the  remission  of  church  censures,  and  re- 
admlsston  Into  the  congregation.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  the  indicative  form  of  absolution — that  is,  • 
"  I  absolve  thee" — instead  of  the  deprecatory — that  Is, 
"  Christ  absolve  thee"~-wa8  introduced  In  tbe  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  just  before  tbe  time  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was  one  of  the  first  that  wrote  in  de> 
fence  of  it.  The  Greek  Church  still  retains  the  depre- 
catory form.   See  Jnddlobmcb. 

4.  *'TheChnrdiof  Ei^Iand  also  holds  the  doctrine 
of  absolution,  but  restrains  hsiself  to  what  she  sup- 
poses to  be  the  Scriptural  limits  within  which  the  pow- 
er is  granted,  which  are  the  pronouncing  God's  for- 
giveness  of  sins  upon  the  supposition  of  tiie  existence 
of  that  state  of  mind  to  which  forgiveness  is  granted. 
The  remission  of  sins  is  God's  special  prerogativ^r- 
'  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?'  (Luke  v,  21)— 
but  the  public  declaration  of  such  remission  to  the 
penitent  Is,  like  all  other  ministrations  in  the  Chnrcb, 
committed  to  men  as  God's  ministers.  Tbe  Cbnjch 
of  England  has  three  forms  of  absolution.  In  that 
which  occurs  in  the  morning  service,  the  act  of  pardon 
is  declared  to  be  God's.  The  second  form,  m  tbe  com- 
munion service,  Is  precatory ;  it  expresses  the  earnest  ' 
wish  that  God  may  pardon  tbe  sinner.  The  third  form, 
in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  is  apparentiy  more  uncon- 
ditional, but  not  really  so ;  since  it  is  spoken  to  those 
who  '  truly  repent  and  believe  in  God.'  The  words 
of  absolntion  which  follow  must  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  the  two  other  forms,  which  refer 
the  act  of  pardon  to  God.  And  that  the  Church  does 
not  regard  the  pronouncing  of  this  absolution  as  neces- 
sary, or  as  conducive  to  the  rinner'a  pardon,  is  evident 
firom  the  absence  of  any  injunction  or  admonition  to 
that  effect.  It  is  noticed  in  tbe  rubric,  apparentiy,  as 
an  indu^ience  to  the  sick  man  If  be  heartily  desire  it; 
but  no  bint  is  given  that  he  ought  to  desire  it,  nor  any 
exhortation  to  seek  it."  See  Palmer  On  the  Ckwch, 
11,  280 ;  Wheatly  On  Comnoa  Prayer,  440  sq. ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Ecel.  bk.  xix,  ch.  i ;  Pascal,  Liturg.  Cathol. 
p.  34;  Coleman,  Chriit.  Antiq.  ch.  xxii,  §  8;  Elliott, 
Dettneatim  of  BomamiMm,  i,  805.    Compare  Comfks- 

'  Digitizeo  by  VjOUy  It 

Abstamil,  •  name  given  to  sncb  parsons  as  erald 
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not  pirtike  of  the  cop  at  tbe  Euebariit  on  uanuii  of 
their  natanl  avenlon  to  vtaka. 

Abstlnenoe  (amria,  not  eatiag.  Acts  xx^ii,  21), 
a  general  tenn,  applicable  to  any  object  from  which 
one  abBtaina,  while  facing  is  a  apeciea  of  abstinence, 
namely,  tnm  fbod.  See  Fast.  The  general  term  ts 
likewise  naed  in  the  particnlar  sense  to  imply  a  par- 
tial abstinence  from  particular  fbod,  but signifies 
an  abstinence  from  food  altogether.  Both  an  spoken 
of  in  the  Mble  as  a  religioiu  dn^.  Abstinence  again 
diflhTB  ftora  tentpercoKt,  whldi  Is  a  maderaU  nae  of 
food  or  drinlc  nsoally  taken,  and  is  sometimes  extended 
to  other  indulgences;  whQe  abstinence  (in  reference 
to  food)  is  a  ref^uning  entirely  from  the  use  of  certain 
articles  of  diet,  or  a  wry  slight  partaking  of  otdinary 
Dieals,  in  cases  where  absolute  bsting  wo^  be  hazard- 
ous to  health.  See  Self-dexial. 

1,  JnmsA. — The  first  example  of  abstinence  which 
occurs  in  Scripture  is  that  in  which  the  use  of  blood  is 
forbidden  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix,  20).  See  Blood.  The 
next  is  that  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxii,  82 :  "  The  chD- 
dren  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  slirank,  which 
is  upon  tlie  hollow  of  the  thigh,  tmto  ihia  dagy  because 
be  (the  angel)  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thi]^h  in 
the  sinew  that  shrank."  See  Sinsw.  This  practice 
of  particular  and  comnienwratiTe  absUnenee  Is  hen 
mentioned  by  antidpatioa  long  after  the  data  of  the 
fact  referred  to,  as  the  phrase  '*  unto  this  day"  inti- 
mates. No  actual  instance  of  the  practice  occurs  in 
the  Scripture  itself,  but  the  usage  has  always  been 
kept  up;  and  to  the  present  day  the  Jews  generally 
abstain  from  the  whole  hind-quarter  on  account  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  extracUng  the  particular 
sinew  (Allen's  MoSan  Judaitm^  p.  421).  By  the  law 
abetinenoe  from  blood  was  ooaflnned,  and  the  use  of 
the  flesh  of  even  lawflil  animals  was  forbidden.  If  the 
manner  of  their  death  rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
should  be,  or  uncertain  that  they  were,  didy  exsan- 
guinated (Exod.  xxii,  SI ;  Deut.  xiv,  21).  A  broad 
rule  was  also  laid  down  by  the  law,  defining  whole 
classes  of  animals  that  might  not  be  eaten  (Lev,  xi). 
See  AnxAL;  Food.  Certain  parts  <rf  lawful  animals, 
as  being  sacred  to  the  attar,  were  also'  interdicted. 
These  were  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver,  tlw  kidneys 
and  the  fat  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  tail  of  the  "  &t- 
tailed"  sheep  (Lev.  Hi,  9-11).  Every  thing  conse- 
crated to  idols  was  also  forbidden  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15), 
In  conformity  with  these  rules  the  Israelites  abstained 
geoerally  from  food  which  was  more  or  less  In  nsa 
among  other  people.  Instances  of  abrtinence  from 
allowed  food  are  not  frequent,  except  Id  commemo- 
rative or  afflictive  fosts.  The  forty  days*  abstinence 
of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Jesus  are  peculiar  cases,  requir- 
ing to  be  separately  considered.  See  Fastiho.  The 
priests  were  commanded  to  abstain  from  wine  previous 
to  their  actual  ministrations  (Lev.  x,  9),  and  the  same 
abstinence  was  enjoined  to  th«  Nazarites  during  the 
vhola  period  of  their  eeparatlon  (Nam.  vl,  6).  See 
Nazaritx.  a  constant  abstinenca  <^  this  kind  was, 
at  a  later  period,  voluntari^  undertaken  by  the  Be* 
chabites  (Jer.  xxxv,  16, 18).  See  Bbchabitb. 

Among  the  early  Christian  converts  there  were 
some  who  deemed  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
Mosucal  limitations  regarding  food,  and'they  accord- 
ingly abstained  from  fiesh  sacrificed  to  idols,  as  well 
as  ftvm  animals  which  the  law  accounted  unclean; 
vUle  others  contemned  this  as  a  weakness,  and  ex* 
nlted  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  his 
followers  free.  This  question  was  repeatedly  refer- 
red to  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  laid  down  some  'admi- 
rable rules  on  the  subject,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
thi>.t  ever}'  one  was  at  liberty  to  act  In  this  matter  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  but  that 
the  strong-minded  had  better  abstain  fkom  the  exer- 
cise of  the  freedom  they  possessed  whenever  it  might 
prove  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  a  weak  brother 


(Rom.  xiv,  1-8;  I  Cor.  viil).   In  another  place  I 
same  apostle  reproves  certain  sectarte*  v4io  abeuU ' 
arise,  forbidding  marriage,  and  enjdning  abstimnce 
from  meats  which  God  had  created  to  be  received  with 
thanks^ving  (1  Tim.  iv,  0,  4).    The  council  of  the  j 
apostles  at  Jerusalem  decided  that  no  other  abidiMBet  I 
regarding  food  siKmld  be  Imposed  upon  the  conveils 
than  "  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  aad 
from  things  strangled"  (Acts  xv,  29).    Paul  says  (1 
Cor.  ix,  26)  that  wrestlers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  oor-  , 
mptible  crown,  abstain  fhmi  all  things,  or  from  even*  , 
thing  which  rai^it  weaken  them.    In  his  First  Epistle 
to  Tinuthj  0T,  8),  be  Uamei  eertafai  hentka  irtn 
condemned  marriage,  and  the  use  of  meats  which  God 
hath  created.   He  requires  Christians  to  abstain  fion 
all  appearance  of  evil  (1  Thess.  v,  22),  and,  with  imnrt 
stronger  reason,  from  every  thing  really  evil,  and  con- 
trary to  religion  and  piety.  See  Flksu  ;  Auaasiu. 

The  Essenee,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  wliich  is  net 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Scriptures,  led  a  OMice  ab- 
stinent  lift  tlian  any  reoordad  in  the  sacnd  books. 
See  EssESBi.  Tliqr  reftased  all  pleaaaikt  fbod,  eating 
nothing  but  coarse  bread  and  drinking  only  water : 
and  some  of  tbem  abstained  from  food  abo^hn-  un- 
til after  the  sun  had  set  (Philo,  Dk  Vita  ComUmpU- 
two,  p.  692, 696).  That  absthienee  fh>m  ordinary  food 
was  practised  by  the  Jews  medicinall}'  is  not  shown 
in  ScriptuBB,  but  is  more  than  probable,  not  only 
as  A  dictate  of  nature,  but  as  a  common  practice  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbors,  who,  we  are  informed  by 
Diodoms  (I,  82),  "  bring  persuaded  that  the  ina}ori^ 
of  diseases  proceed  from  indigestion  and  excess  of  eat- 
ing, had  frequent  recourse  to  otowKace,  emetics,  slitcfal 
doses  of  medicine,  and  other  simple  moans  of  relie^-in;; 
the  system,  which  some  persons  were  in  the  habit  of 
repeating  every  two  or  three  days.  See  PorjAyiy, 
:  Dt  Abit,  iv.— Kitto,  s.      See  UscLBAinrEss. 

2.  Chrvliam. — a.  £brfy.— In  the  eariy  Church  eate- 
chomens  conld  be  admitted  to  baptism ;  they  were  re- 
quired, according  to  Cyril  and  Jerome,  to  observe  u 
season  of  abstinence  and  prayer  for  forty  days ;  accord- 
ing to  otiiers,  of  twenty  days.  Extreme  caotioa  and 
care  were  observed  in  tiie  ancient  Church  In  receiving 
candidates  into  communion,  tlM  particulars  of  which 
may  be  found  under  the  bead  Catecbuxbhs.  Supers 
stitious  abstinence  by  the  elerj^  was  deemed  a  crfane. 
If  they  abstained  frrmt  flesh,  wine,  marriage,  or  any 
thing  bwfril  and  innocent,  In  accordance  with  the  heret- 
ical and  false  notions  that  the  creatures  of  God  were  not 
good,  but  polluted  and  unclean,  they  were  liable  to  be 
depoeed  from  office.  SeeABsmrESTS.  Tliere  was  al- 
ways much  disputation  between  tbe  Church  and  several 
heretical  sects  on  the  BUl^eeta  of  meata  and  marriage. 
The  Hanicbeea  and  PrisdlliaDists  professed  a  higher 
degree  of  spirituality  and  refinement,  because  they  ab- 
st^ed  ftom  wine  and  flesh  as  things  unlawful  and 
unclean,  and  on  this  account  censored  tiie  Church  as 
impure  in  allowing  men  the  moderate  and  just  use  of 
them.  The  Apostolical  Canons  epjoin,  "  Hiat  if  any 
Usbop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  cleric,  ab- 
stain from  muriage,  flesh,  or  vine,  net  Aw  exettSw, 
hot  abborrencfr— forgetting  that  God  made  all  tbfatgs 
very  good,  and  created  man  male  and  female,  and 
apeaUng  evil  of  the  workmanship  of  God,  unless  he 
correct  his  error,  he  Shall  be  deposed,  and  cast  out  of 
the  church."  At  the  same  time,  strict  observance  of 
the  fosts  of  the  church  was  eqjoined,  aad  deposition 
was  tbe  penalty  In  case  of  non-comidlanoe  irith  the 
dlrectfaniB  of  tbe  canons  on  this  subject. 

b.  AmmA.— Id  the  Romish  Church  a  distinction  is 
made  between  fosting  and  abstinence,  and  difTereot 
days  are  appointed  to  each.  On  days  of  fasting,  one 
meal  in  twentj'-four  hours  is  allowed;-  but  on  days  of 
abstinence,  provided  flesh  is  not  eaten  and  tbe  meal 
is  moderate,  a  collation  k^allowed  in  the  evening. 
Their  davs  of  abstinence  ngjq&tiiB^nndays  in  Lent, 
St.  Mark's  i»y,awmi  aXWii^BlM-iniik,  the 
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IhTM  Bog«tioQ-4Uy«,  aU  SabadMj*  tbroii^^toat  the 
TMT,  vkli  the  FifaUyi  ifiAeb  do  not  fell  within  the 
twdre  daj»  of  Chnstnuia.  The  obaarvance  of  St. 
lUik's  day  u  «  i»y  of  abstinenoe  ia  said  to  be  in  Im- 
itatk«'  of  St.  Marie's  diMuplea,  the  first  Chriittans  o£ 
Afexaadiis,  who  are  said  to  have  baan  wninant  fat 
Anr  pn^w,  abrtinenra,  and  sobiirty.  Tlw  Boman 
at  flMting  an,  all  Lent  except  Sondaya,  the  Em- 
ber-days, the  vigfla  of  the  mon  solemn  faasts,  and  all 
Fridays  except  soch  as  fall  between  Euter  and  the 
Ascanaion.  See  Calkkdab. 

e.  iVota<aa(._The  Charch  of  England,  in  the  table 
of  vigils,  mentions  &Bta  and  days  of  abeUnenoe  8«i>- 
arataly ;  Imt  io  the  anmnentkm  of  partknlars,  tbey  an 
caDed  indifi^rently  days  of  bating  or  afaettoenoe,  and 
tbamriaaeam  tenter  to  the  sann  thing.  TheWord 
of  God  never  teaches  os  that  abstinence  is  good  and 
Talttable  per  «s,  bat  only  that  it  minlsten  to  boUnees ; 
and  so  it  ia  an  instrument,  not  an  end.  —  Bingliam, 
Orig.  £ceU».  bk.  x,  cb.  11,  §  9.    See  Aboeticibm. 

Abstlnents,  a  sect  of  heretica  that  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  abont  tlie  end  of  the  third  oentnry, 
during  the  persecntiona  of  Diocletian  and  Maximln. 
Tbey  Gowbnuied  marriage  and  the  hm  of  flesh  and 
viae,  which  they  aald  were  made  not  by  Qod,  but  by 
thederlL   See  ABsmiraroB. 

Mima,  m  river  <rf  Palestine,  sccordlng  to  Yibitts 
Stqaester  (see  Iteland,  Palaat.  p.  297),  piob.  the  "  gen- 
tle stream"  (n*oflu)  referred  to  by  Lncan  (v,  486),  and 
bv  Cxsor  (BeU.  Cie.  iU,  13),  as  having  been  crowed  by 
Pompvy  near  Apollonia ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  brook- 
let that  enters  the  Medtterraneaa  at  this  place. 

Abn'bas  CA^v^,  pnA>.  of  Syrian  (aigin),  the 
fsther  of  Ptolemy,  the  general  of  Antioehns,  who  slew 
Shnoa  Utccabcns  (1  Uaee.  xvi,  11, 16). 

Abol-faraj  (Abdl-pharagius,  or  Abolfara- 
dascb),  Gkeoort  (called  also  Bar^Hebreos,  fh>m  his 
&Uiflr  having  been  originally  a  Jew),  was  the  son  of 
Auon,  a  physician  of  .Hali^«,  la  Armenia,  and  was 
bom  in  1226,  and,  lilte  hie  Esther^  was  a  Jacobite.  He 
ai^ilied  liimself  to  the  study  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
lu^iuges,  ptdlosophy,  theology,  and  medicine :  in  the 
Utter  be  beeame  a  great  profident,  and  acquired  a 
high  reputation  among  the  Moslems.  When  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  made  biehop  of  Gnba 
by.  the  Jacobite  patriarch  Ignatius ;  and  in  1247  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Aleppo.  About  1266  he  was 
made  Maphrian,  or  primate  of  the  Jacobites  in  the 
Eut,  which  dignity  he  retained  till  his  death,  In  1286. 
His  works  are  very  nnmerons ;  the  best  known  is  the 
^rioc  CAromciB,  which  is  la^el^  cited  by  Gibbon, 
nd  ti,  in  &ct,  a  reporibny  ^  Eastara  hlstoiy.  It 
eonrists  of  two  parts :  1.  The  Dynasties — a  Civil  Chron- 
icle from  Adam  to  A.D.  1286 ;  2.  An  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,  which  agidn  falls  into  two  ^visions :  (1.)  A  Cat- 
aUigae  and  Chronicle  of  the  Fstriarchs  of  Antlocb, 
called  by  this  author  the  Pontiffs  of  the  West ;  (2.)  A 
Catalogue  and  Cfaroidcje  of  the  Primates,  Pa^riardu, 
andHsphrians  of  the  East.  Tfae  Ctptf  CAniiucfe  Is  pub- 
Ssbed  in  Syriac  and  Latin,  from  the  Bodleian  MS., 
Bnder  the  title  Chromicon  Syriacmt,  ed.  P.  J.  Bruns  and 
G.  G.  Kitsch  (Lips.  1788,  2  vols.  4to) ;  an  abridgment 
of  the  whole  chronide  made  in  Arabic  by  Abnl-faraj, 
in  Arabic  and  Latin  hy  Fococke,  under  the  title  HU- 
toria  CoMpendiota  Dgnaiiianm,  ab  Ed.  PococUo  Inters 
pete  (Oxon.  1663,  2  vols.  4to).  A  complete  edition 
was  pnqNwed  in  Germany  by  Bernstein,  in  1847,  but 
Mthing  beyond  the  prospectus  has  yet  appeared.  The 
"  Ecdeaiastical  History"  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
md  Bodleian  (?)  libraries.  The  autobiography  of 
Abel-faraj  is  given  by  Assemanai,  BibUoAeca  Orim- 
tt£$,  torn.  li.  See  Cave,  JIi*t.  Lit.  Ann.  1284;  C&ris- 
liaa  BemmbroKcer,  vol.  xxx,  p.  800. 
Ahflma     See  BcMAH. 

Ahftt|a  (our  father),  the  title  given  by  tlie  Abys- 
ntaaChnstiaas  to  their  metropolitan.  Tbeyjeoeive 


this  prelate  from  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
At  one  time,  when  the  Abysdnians  were  greatly  op- 
prassed,  they  applied  to  the  pope  for  help,  promising 
never  again  to  accept  their  metropolitan  from  the 
Coptic  patriarch ;  but  this  forced  submission  to  Rome 
did  not  last  long.    See  ABTSSiNiAif  Church. 

Al^M  ('A^innroc).  The  Greek  word  means  Ut- 
eroUy  «'  vitkoiU  Aottmi,"  but  actnaUy  dup,  profomd. 
It  is  used  in  the  Sept.  fbr  the  Hebrew  tehom'  (Dl'nn), 
which  we  find  nppUed  dtbsr  to  the  ocean  (Gen.  1,  2 ; 
vU,  U)  or  to  the  nnoer  world  (Ps.  Ixxi,  21 ;  cvii,  2Q. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  as  a  noon  to  describe 
Hades,  or  the  place  of  the  dead  generally  (RiHn.  x,  7) ; 
but  more  especially  Tartarus,  or  that  part  of  Uades  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  supposed  to  be 
confined  (Luke  viii,  81 ;  Rev.  ix,  1,  2,  II ;  xx,  1,  8 ; 
oomp.  S  ^t.  li,  4).  In  the  Revdation  the  authorized 
vetdon  invailably  renders  it  "  bottomless  pit ;"  else- 
where ^  deep."  See  Pit. 

Ifoet  of  Oiese  naes  of  the  void  an  explained  by 
nference  to  some  of  the  cosmdogical  notions  which 
the  Hebrews  entertdned  in  common  with  other  East- 
em  nations.  It  was  believed  that  the  abyss,  or  sea  of 
fathomless  waters,  encompassed  the  whole  earth.  The 
earth  floated  on  the  abyss,  of  which  it  covered  only  a 
small  part.  Accordl^  to  the  same  notion,  the  earth 
was  founded  upon  the  waters,  or,  at  least,  had  its 
foondations  in  the  abyss  beneath  (Ps,  xxlv,  2 ;  cxxxri, 
6).  Under  these  waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  wicked  were  represented  as  groaning  and 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  There  were 
confined  the  Rephaim — those  old  giants  who,  while 
living,  caused  surrounding  nations  to  tremble  ^*roT. 
ix,  18 ;  xxlx,  16).  In  those  dark  regions  the  sover- 
eigns of  Tyre,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  ore  described  by 
the  prophets  as  undergoing  the  punishment  of  tbefar 
cruelty  and  pride  (Jer.  xxvi,  14;  Ezek.  xxviit,  10, 
etc.).  This  was  "  the  deep"  into  which  the  evil  spir- 
its, in  Lnke  vlii,  81,  besought  that  they  might  aot  be 
cast,  and  which  was  evidentiy  dreaded  by  them.  Sea 
Creation;  Hadbs.  The' notion  of  such  an  abyss 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  East.  It  was  equal- 
ly entertained  by  the  Cdtic  Druids,  who  bdd  that 
Airnim  (the  deep,  the  low  part),  the  abyss  from  which 
the  eartii  arose,  was  the  abode  of  the  evil  principle 
(Gwarthawn),  and  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  com- 
prehending both  tlie  Elysium  and  the  Tartams  of  an- 
tiqui^.  With  them  also  wandering  spirits  were  call- 
ed Phaa  amen,  "  the  chOdnn  of  the  deep"  (Davis's 
Cekie  neman^,  p,  176;  Myth,  and  Atto  of  the  B. 
Druidi,  p.  49).r— Kitto,  s,  v.    See  Dkbp. 

We  notice  a  few  spedd  applications  of  the  word 
"deep,"  or  abyss,  in  the  Scriptures(seeWemy88,iS[pin6. 
Diet.  B.  v.).  Isaiah  (xliv,  27)  refers  to  the  method 
by  which  Cyms  took  Babylon,  viz.,  by  laying  the  bed 
of  the  Euphrates  diy,  as  mentioned  by  Xenopbon  and 
others.  The  same  event  Is  noticed  In  dmllar  terms  by 
Jeremiah  (1,  88  and  li,  86).  A  pardlel  passage  in  re- 
lation to  Egypt  occurs  In  Isaiah  (xix,  6),  where  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  country  and  its  resources  by  foreign 
conquerors  seems  to  be  pointed  out.  Rom.  x,  7 :  "  Who 
shall  descend  into  the  abj/u  [Deut.  xxx,  13,  "  beyond 
the  sea"]  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  imd  ?" 
i,  e.  bith  does  not  require,  for  our  satisfaction,  things 
impracticable,  ^lier  to  scale  tiie  heavens  or  ta  ex- 
plon  the  profmind  recesses  of  the  earth  and  sea.  The 
oijrn  sometimes  signifies  metaphorically  grievous  af- 
flictions or  cdamlties,  in  which,  as  In  a  sea,  men  seem 
ready  to  be  overwhelmed  (Ps.  xlii,  7 ;  Ixxi,  20). 

AbysBlnia.    See  ABTssiyiAn  Chdbch. 

Abysainian  Chnrch.  Abyssinia  is  an  estendve 
district  of  Eastern  Airica,  between  Ist.  7°  80'  and 
15°  40'  N.,  long.  85°  and  42°  E.,  with  a  population 
of  periiape  four  millions.  Carl  Bitter,  of  Berlin,  has 
shown  that  the  high  countnr  of  Ij[^I^^.,^iQ^MB^ 
three  terracoa  or  distinct  tafiuJuds/ riung  oneObove 
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aiiotb«r,  and  of  which  the  several  grades  of  Bseent  of- 
fer theniMlTttS  111  sncoaflBion  to  tbe  traveller  as  he  ad- 
vances  from  the  shoiei  of  the  Bed  Sea  {Erdkmtde,  tfa. 
i,  B.  168).  The  fint  of  these  levels  is  the  plain  of 
Bafaaniegash ;  the  Kcomi  level  is  the  plain  and  king- 
dom of  Tigr6,  which  formeii^  contained  the  kingdom 
of  Axnm;  the  thi^d  level  is  High  Abysrinia,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Amhara.  This  name  of  Amliara  is  now 
given  to  the  whole  kingdom,  of  which  Gondar  is  the 
caintal,  and  where  the  Amharic  language  la  spoken, 
eastward  of  the  Takuii.  Amfaars  Proper  ia,  howev* 
er,  a  monntalnoos  province  to  the  aouth<eaat,  In  the 
centre  of  which  was  Tegulat,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire,  and  at  one  period  the  centre  of  tbe  civil- 
isation of  Abyssinia.  This  province  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gallas,  a  barbarous  people  who  have 
overcome  all  the  southern  parts  of  Habesh.  The 
present  kihgdom  of  Amhara  is  the  heart  (tf  Al^vdnia, 
and  the  atx^  of  the  emperor,  or  NfffuA.  It  contains 
the  upper  course  of  tbe  Mile,  tbe  valley  of  Dembea, 
and  the  lake  Tzana,  near  which  is  the  royal  city  of 
Gondar,  and  likewise  tbe  high  region  of  (Jo jam,  which 
Brace  states  to  be  at  least  two  miles  abovfl  tbe  level 
of  the  sea.    See  Ethiopia, 

I.  //Mtary.-~Chri8tianity  b  believed  to  have  been 
introduced,  aboot  A.D.  880,  by  FmmenUna,  who  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Aaxuma  (now  Axmn,  or  llgr^  by 
AthnnBsios.  See  Fbdhebtiub.  As  the  Alezandiian 
Church  held  the  Monophj'site  doctrine,  the  Abj-ssinian 
converts  were  instructed  in  this  faith,  which  has  main- 
tained  itself  ever  since.  From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  little  was  known  in  Western  Europe  about 
Abyssinia  or  its  Church.  The  Portuguese  sent  out  by 
John  II  having  opened  a  passage  into  Abyssinia  in  tbe 
fifteenth  century,  an  emissary-  (Bermudes)  was  sent  to 
extend  the  inffuence  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, clothed  with  tbe  title  of  patriarch  of  Ethiopia. 
Tbe  Jesuits  seat  out  thirteen  of  their  number  in  1555, 
but  the  Abyssinians  stood  so  firm  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors  that  tbe  Jesuits  were  recalled  by  a  bull  from 
St.  PMer*B.  Another  Jesuit  mission  was  sent  out  in 
1603,  and  led  to  twenty  years  of  intrigue,  civil  war, 
and  slaughter.  In  Dw^mber,  1624,  tbe  Abyssinian 
Church  formally  submitted  to  the  see  of  Borne ;  but 
tiie  people  rebelled,  and,  after  several  years  of  straggle 
and  bloodshed,  tbe  emperor  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Rome,  and  tbe  Roman  patriarch  abandoned  Abyssinia 
in  1633.  After  this,  little  or  nothing  was  beard  from 
Abj'ssinia  till  1763,  when  Bruce  visited  tbe  country, 
and  brou^t  back  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Ethiopic 
Scriptures.  In  1809  Mr.  Salt  explored  Abyssinia  by 
order  of  the  British  government,  and  described  tbe  na- 
tion and  its  religion  as  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Mr. 
Salt  uiged  the  British  Protestants  to  send  missionaries 
to  Abyssinia.  Portions  of  tbe  Bible  were  translated 
and  published  in  the  Amharic  and  Tlgr6  languages 
under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sodety  (Jowett,  Ckritt,  Remardut,  vol.  i) ;  and  in 
1826  two  missionaries  (from  tbe  Basle  Missionaiy 
Seminar}'))  viz..  Dr.  Gobat,  now  Ushop  of  Jerusal^, 
and  Christian  Kogler,  were  sent  out  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Kugler  dying,  was  replaced  by 
Mr.  Isenberg.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev,  Charles 
Heniy  Blnmhardt  In  the  b^innlng  of  1887,  and  by 
tiie  BeT:  John  Lodwlg  Krapf  at  tbe  close  of  that  year. 
The  Komish  Chnrch  renewed  its  missions  in  1828,  and, 
1^'  stirring  np  intrigues,  compelled  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries  in  1842.  Their  labors  bad 
alreadj'  laid  the  foundation  of  a  reform  in  tbe  Abys- 
sinian Church.  Much  had  been  done  also  in  tlie  way 
of  translations  into  the  Amharic  language.  Mr.  Isen- 
berg  carried  timngb  tbe  press,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1840,  an  Amharic  speUing-book,  8vo;  gram- 
mar, royal  8vo ;  dictionary,  4to ;  eatediism,  8vo ; 
Church  history,  8vo ;  Amharic  goieral  bistor}',  8vo. 
Ur.  Iseoberg  had  prepared  a  vocabulary  of  the  Dan- 
kali  language,  which  was  likewise  printed.   The  mis- 


sion aimed  not  only  at  tbe  Christian  population  of  Shoe, 
but  the  Galla  tribes  extenslnly  spread  owr  tbe  soBtb- 
eastem  parts  of  Africa.  To  tbe  Galla  language,  thes*- 
fore,  hitherto  unwritten,  Mr.  KrapTs  attention  was 
mncj)  given.  During  Mr,  Isenberg's  stay  in  London, 
the  following  Galla  works,  prepand  by  Mr.  Kn^rfl 
were  printed:  Yocsbulary,  12mo;  Bements  of  the 
Galla  Language,  12mo;  Matthew's  Gospel,  12nio: 
John's  Gospel,  Ijhno. 

Becent  hidicatlona  ^ve  us  better  hopes  vt  Abys- 
sinia. In  1849  tbe  Roman  Catholic  missk>a&rfea  them- 
selves wen  expelled.  The  yonog  king  of  Sboa  re- 
qnested  in  that  year  the  return  of  Dr.  Krapf,  now  en- 
gaged In  the  £^  Africm  MUrion.  King  Theodofe, 
who  now  unites  Under  his  sceptre  the  greater  put  of 
Abyssinia,  has  shown  himself  favorable  to  tbe  Prut- 
estant  misuons,  Tbe  present  Abnna,  appobiCed  in 
1841,bapii^<tftiie  Church  Mission  sdiool  at  Cum. 
At  tbe  request  <rf  both  the  king  and  the  Abvna  tbe 
missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Basle  have  reoommenced 
their  labors  for  the  evangelization  of  tiie  Abyssinian 
Church.  In  1856  their  number  was  increased  to  eix. 
In  18M  tbe  king  received  gladly  tbe  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures sent  by  tbe  London  Bible  Society,  and  began  at 
once  to  distribute  them.  In  the  same  year  Negnsaie, 
king  of  Tigrd  and  Samen,  sent  an  embassy  to  Bone 
to  annooaoe  to  the  pope  his  submlsdon  to  the  Bonaan 
Chorch.  Auordii^  to  the  reports  fit  tbe  Bomaa 
Catholic  mUsidnaries,  60,000  anl^jects  of  the  king  have 
entered  with  bin  into  communktn  with  Bmne.  See 
Africa. 

II.  Doctrmes  and  Usages. — (^.)  The  Ahyssiaian 
creed  is,  as  has  been  said,  Monopb}'ule,  or  Eu^chian ; 
maintaining  one  nature  only  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
namely,  the  tUvine,  In  which  they  considered  all  the 
properties  of  the  humanity  to  be  absorbed^'bi  oppod- 
tion  to  tbe  Nestorians.J  In  both  faith  and  worship 
they  resemble  the  Romish  Church  bi  many  respects; 
but  they  do  not  admit  transubstantiation.    (2.)  They 
practise  the  invocation  of  saints,  prayer  fbr  the  dead, 
and  tbe  veneration  of  relics ;  and  whUe  they  reject  tbe 
use  of  images,  they  admit  a  prof^i^n  of  picturea,  and 
venerate  ^em.   They  practise  drcnmcMon,  but  ap- 
parently not  aa  a  rellgiona  rite.   They  keep  fapth  the 
Jewish  and  the  Cbristlaa  sabbath,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  holidays.    Their  clergy  and  churches  are 
very  numerous,  the  latter  richly  ornamented ;  and  the 
number  of  monastic  institutions  among  them  is  said  to 
be  great.    Tbe  monks  call  themselves  followers  of  St. 
Anthony,  but  follow  various  rules.   (8.)  The  supreme 
government  lies  with  the  patriarch,  called  Abuna  (q. 
v.),  who  resides  In  Gondar.    The  Abuns  receives  his 
investiture  from  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  Ethiopian  Church. 
(4.)  They  practise  an  annual  ablution,  which  they 
term  baptism,  and  which  they  consider  neceasar^-  to 
wash  away  tiie  defilement  of  sin.   Tbe  priests  reodve 
the  Lord's  Supper  every  day,  and  always  fiutiag ;  be- 
tides priests  and  monks,  scarcely  any  hot  aged  per* 
sons  and  children  attend  tbe  communion,  f  Tbey  call 
the  consecration  of  the  element  JfeffawaM  At  Gon- 
dar Bishop  Gobat  found  no  person  thatoelieved  in 
transubstantiation.    In  Tigr^  there  are  some  who  be- 
lieve in  it.    The  wine  is  mixed  with  water.  They 
CQBtider  fantiog  essential  to  religion;  consequently 
Ibelr  Cuts  occupy  the  greater  part  of  tiie  year,  about 
nine  months ;  bnt  tliese  are  seldom  all  observed  ex> 
cept  by  a  few  monks.    The  priests  may  be  married 
men,  but  tbey  may  not  many  after  they  have  received 
orders.    The  priesthood  is  very  illiterate,  and  there  is 
no  preaching  at  all.    The  Abyssinians  prostrate  them- 
selves to  the  sunts,  and  especially  to  tbe  Vii^n ;  and, 
I  like  tbe  Copts  of  Egypt,  practice  circumcision,  'tt'heo 
I  questioned  on  the  subject,  tbey  answer  that  they  con- 
.  sider  circumcision  merely  as  a  custom,  and  that  they 
.  abstain  from  the  animals  forbiaden-in-tl9^osaic  law, 
.  but  onty  beesna^tlj^<lAt^Vil*dUgl^Ufr  tbem;  but 
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Dr.  GahBt  obaemd  tlist,  vh«B  they  apcAe  upon  these 
nbjKto  without  &oticiii|;  the  presence  of  a  •tniig«r, 
Aot  ittacbed  s  religioiu  importance  to  circumcision, 
■ad  that  a  priest  would  not  fail  to  impose  a  fast  or 
(icaaiwe  oo  a  man  who  had  eaten  oTa  wild  boar  or  a 
bare  witboat  the  pretext  of  illiMss.  Id  abort,  their 
rdigion  cmdsta  ehiel^F'  in  fiatemonial  obsemoces. 
Thar  Boiil  coDditiMi  Is  verjr-lowi  Ihcilitles  of  (U- 
nree  an  great,  and  chastity  is  a  rare  Tirtne;  the  same 
mm  freqaeDtly  marries  several  women  in  sacceasion, 
md  the  neglected  wires  attach  themselves  to  other 
men.  Yet  their  religion,  corrapt  as  It  is,  has  raised 
ttw  Abyuinian  character  to  a  height  &r  beyond  tliat 
«f  soy  Aftican  nee.Y,Jk{uch  aothentic  Infonnation  aa 
to  ttaia  faterasUng  Church  and  people  in  modem  times 
ii  to  be  fttood  in  Gobat,  Tilm  Keon' AMsdnwe  MS  <l(y>- 
itBui;  Isenbeqg  and  Erapf,  Mistumaty  JoumaU  in 
Abyniaia  (Load.  IMS,  »vo) ;  Marsden,  Chwchet  and 
Sects,  ¥oL  i;  Newcomb,  Cgdopadia  <tf  Mittumt;  ROp- 
peU,  Baam  m  yl^yMmten,  Frankf.  1840 ;  Veitch,  W.  D. 
Silafrvm  a  Jomrul  of  E..U.  Ftad,  one  of  BUhi^ 
GoUCt  MUMBMnM  m  Abj/$tmia,  with  a  ilceteh  of  the 
Abytmiim  Omnk  (Londott,  1869);  Schem,  Eedn. 
Ytar-hott  far  ISfiO,  p.226;  Awuriam  TheoL  Review, 
Febr.U60. 
Aoada.  8m  SHirrAa^nss. 
Af»Mawtm  IbnowCTB  <^  Acsciiis,  Mtmophtkolmut, 
Usliop  ot  Ccaarea.  In  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  A.D. 
8S9,  they  openly  profeoaed  their  agreement  with  the 
pare  Ariana,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  semi- 
Arisns,  that  the  Son  was  not  of  the  same  substance 
wkh  the  Father,  and  that  even  the  likeness  of  the  Son 
to  the  FaUier  was  a  likeness  of  wiU  only,  and  not  of 
essence.    SocraL  fee/.  Hitt.  iii,  8ft.    See  AcACivs. 

AcadoB  (Bamamed  MonopbtfaalmitB,  fliom  hla  hav- 
ing but  one  ej'eX  ^v**  disdple  of  EtiselniM  of  Ces- 
aies,  in  Paleetine,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Ccwsa  Ib  840.  He  was  one  of  the  cbiefo  nf  the  Arian 
party,  and  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  but  unsettled 
ID  liia  theological  opinions.  He  was  deposed  as  an 
'  Arien  by  the  Synoda  of  Antioch  (A.D.  841)  and  Seleu- 
tii  (3S9).  Subaequently  he  subecritwd  the  Niceoe 
erctd,  and  therefore  fell  out  with  the  Anomceans,  with 
Mbm  he  had  before  acted.  He  died  A.D.  868.  St. 
Jerone  8cr^.  cap.  98)  aays  that  h»  wrote  seven- 
teen booka  ctf  commentaries  upon  Ht^y  Scripture,  six 
oo  rations  sabfecta,  and  very  many  treadses,  among 
tlicm  his  book  Adventu  Marcdlwm,  a  condderable 
ftagment  of  which  k  contained  in  Epiphanlos,  Hare$. 
<3.  Soeratas  (lib.  ii,  cap.  iv)  says  that  he  also  wrote 
a  lift  <tf  bia  pradeoessor,  Eueebias.— Cave*  But.  Lit. 
anw.8<0;  Lardner,  Workt,  iii,  588. 

▲oaofais,  biahop  of  Berea,  was  bom  aboat  the  year 
S9,  in  Syria.    He  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  an 
euiy  age  under  tb«  fluneas  anchorite  Avteriua.  About 
A.D.  ST8  lie  was  promotad  to  the  see  of  Bern  by  Eb- 
sebias  tt  Samoaata;  and  after'881  Flavian  sent  him 
to  Bmne,  to  obtain  for  him  communion  with  the  West- 
era  ttttbnps,  and  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  schism 
in  the  Church  of  Antioch,  in  both  which  designs  he 
ncceeded.   At  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century 
bteonspved  with  Theopbilns  <tf  Alexandria  and  oth- 
<n  ag^ist  Chiyaoftom,  and  was  present  in  the  peeu- 
do^etmncil  ad  Queremi,  in  408,  where  Chrysostom  va% 
deposed.    In  the  great  contest  between  Cyril  and 
Kettorins,  Acacine  wrote  to  Cyril,  endeavoring  to  ex- 
nte  Ncstorina,  and  to  show  that  the  dispute  was  in 
tesli^  merriy  verbal.    In  4S1  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
Ms  assembled  for  tbe  decision  of  this  qoestion.  Aca- 
das  did  not  attend,  but  gave  his  proxy  to  Paul  of 
Eiatea  agdnst  Cyril,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Oriental  Usbop,accnaiiig  bun  of  Apollinarianisra.  In 
til  he  was  present  in  the  synod  of  Bepea,  held  by 
Jefaa,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  reconcile  Cyril  and 
the  Orientals.    Hu  death  occurred  about  486,  so  that 
bs  Bitt  haTo  attained  the  age  of  114  yean.  Of 


tbe  nnmeroos  letters  which  he  wrote,  three  only,  ac- 
cording to  Csve,  are  extant,  viz.,  two  Epistles  to  his 
Primate,  Alexander  of  Uierapolis;  one  to  Cyril.— 
Cave,  ffiet.  Lit.  anno  480  {  Theodoret,  Bitt.  EceUa.  ir. 

AcademiOB,  a  name  given  to  such  philosophers 
as  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  They  were  so  call^ 
ed  fhnn  the  Academia,  a  grove  near  Athens,  where 
they  studied  and  lectured.  The  Academics  are  divided 
into  those  of  the  first  academy,  who  tangbt  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  in  their  original  purity ;  those  of  the 
second,  or  middle  academy,  who  dIAred  materially 
from  the  first,  and  inclined  to  skepticism ;  and  those 
of  the  new  academy,  who  pursued  probability  as  the 
only  attainable. wisdom.  The  Academics  and  Epicu- 
reans (q.  V.)  were  the  prevailing  philosophical  sects 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth. — Tennemann,  Iligt.  PkH. 
§§  127-138. 

Ao'atan  C-AKaraf),  the  father  of  Johannes,  said 
to  be  one  of  those  who  retumed  from  the  Bal^-lonian 
captivity  (1  Esdr.  viU,  88) ;  evidently  the  eame  with 
Hakattas  (q.  V.)  of  tbe  parallel  test  (Ezra  viii,  1^. 

AoatboIIol,  mM  cathoUe;  a  name  sometimea  need 
by  members  of  the  Papal  Church  to  distinguish  Pro- 
testants, under  the  arrogant  assumption  that  the  word 
"  Catholic"  is  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  Romanists. 
See  Catholic. 

Ao'cad  (Heb.  Akiad',  TSSt./ortrMs;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Simonis  Onomatt.  p.  276,  6oiuf,  i.  e.  of  con- 
quered nations;  Sept.  'ApxoS  [pnb.  by  resolution  of 
the  Dagesh,  like  pbp'ji'n  for  p'.«n^],  Vulg.  Achad), 
one  of  the  five  cities  in  "the  land  of  Shinar,"  or  Bab- 
ylonia, which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nimrod, 
or,  rather,  to  have  been  "  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom" (Gen.  X,  10).  JElian  {De  AaimcU.  xvi,  42)  men- 
tions tiiat  in  the  district  of  Sittacene  was  a  river  call- 
ed Argadej  (^Apydltis),  which  is  so  near  the  name^^r- 
chad  which  tbe  Sept.  give  to  this  city,  that  Bocliart 
was  induced  to  fix  Accad  upon  that  river  (Phidtg^  iv, 
17).  Mr.  Loftus  (Trar.  in  Ckaid.  and  Stuuma,  p.  96) 
compares  the  name  of  a  Hamitic  trilM  emigrating  to 
the  plains  of  Mestqwtamla  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  which  he  saya  the  cnnetfomi  Inscription* 
call  Akladin;  but  all  this  appears  to  be  little  more 
tlian  c<jnjectare.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  the 
name  of  Akkad  is  applied  to  the  Armenian  mountains 
instead  of  the  vernacular  title  of  Ararat  (Rawlinson, 
in  Herodohu,  1,  247,  note).  The  name  of  tbe  city  isr 
believed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions 
under  tiie  form  Kmti  Aikad  {ib.  857).  It  seems  that 
several  of  the  ancioit  translators  finmd  In  .their  He- 
brew HSS.  i4(!cw.O$M)  instead  of  Aecad  (Ephrem 
Syms,  Pseudo- Jonathan,  Targum  Bierot.,  Jerome, 
Abnlfaxagi,  etc.).  Actiar  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Nisibis  (see  HichaeUs,  8pic3eg.  i,  226) ;  and  hence  the 
TargomlBts  give  NisibU  or  lOsibin  (I'^S'^XS)  for  Ac- 
cad, and  they  continued  to  Im  identified  by  the  Jewish 
literati  in  the  times  of  Jerome  {Onomtut.  t.  v.  Acad). 
But  Nieibis  is  unquestionably  too  remote  nortbward 
to  be  associated  with  Babel,  Erecb,  aild  CUneb,  "m 
/Ae  had  of  Skiitar,"  which  could  not  have  been  far 
distant  ^om  each  other.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
or^^nal  name  was  A  kar.  Col.  Taylor  snggeats  its  ideit- 
tiflcatton  with  the  remarkable  pile  of  ancient  buildings 
called  Akter-kAf  in  IKtUcene,  and  which  the  Turks 
know  as  Ather-4-.Vimrvd  and  AHer^Babii  (Chesney's 
Svrvfs  of  the  Evphratet,  1, 117).  The  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud mi^t  be  expected  to  mention  the  site^  and  it 
occnta  accordingly  under  tbe  name  of  Aggada.  It  oc- 
curs also  in  Maimonidee  (Jmd.  Chez.  Tract.  Madee^ 
fol.  26,  as  qnoted  by  Hyde),  Aldcer-kAf  is  a  min, 
conristing  of  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick!>,  in  the  midst 
of  a  marsh,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  aboat 
five  miles  from  Bagdad  (Layard'a  BrAylon^  2d  ser.  p. 
407).  Tbe  most  conspicao^^  pfu^^  ^  ttv  vP>3Pi^7C, 
monnmeat  is  still  called  by  tin  natives  7U  ATmMm, 
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uul  ffimriid  Tepatti,  both  deslgnttiont  Bignifj-ing  Uw 
bill  of  Nimrod  (see  Ker  Porter's  TnmU,  ii,  276).  It 
consists  of  s  moond,  simnonntad  by  a  man  of  buUd- 
tog  which  looks  like  a  tower,  or  an  irregular  pyramid, 
according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  viewed ;  it  is 
about  400  feet  ia  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  I2&  feet  above  the  elevatioD  on 
which  it  stands  (Ainsworth's  Betearchea  hi  Auyria,  p. 
175).  The  mound  which  seems  to  form  the  foundation 
of  tbe  pile  is  a  mass  of  mbbiah,  accumulat«d  fixim  the 


Mound  of  Akker-kM. 

decaj'  of  the  superincnmbent  structure  (Bonomi's 
Nineveh,  p.  41).  In  tbe'ruin  itself,  the  layers  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  can  be  traced  ver^'  distinctly.  They  are 
cemented  together  by  lime  or  bitumen,  and  are  divided 
into  courses  varying  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height,  and 
are  separated  by  layers  of  reeds,  as  is  usual  in  (be 
more  ancient  remains  of  this  primitive  region  (Buck- 
ingham, Afesopotamia,  ii,  217  sq.).  Travellers  have 
been  perplexed  to  make  ont  the  use  of  this  remarkable 
monnment,  and  various  strange  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded.  Tbe  emliankmcnts  of  canals  and  reservoirs, 
and  the  remnants  of  brick-work  and  pottery  occupying 
the  place  all  around,  evince  that  the  Tel  stood  in  an 
important  city ;  and,  as  its  construction  announces  it 
to  Im  a  Babylonian  relic,  the  greater  probability  is 
that  it  was  one  of  those  pyramidal  structures  erected 
upon  high  places,  which  were  consecrated  to  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  and  served  at  once  as  tbe  temples  and 
the  observatories  of  those  remote  times.  Such  build- 
ings were  common  to  all  Babylonian  towns;  and  those 
which  remmn  appear  to  have  been  constructed  more 
or  less  on  the  model  of  that  in  the  metropolitan  city 
of  Babylon.— Kitto,  s.  v.   See  Babku 

Ao'caron  (1  Hacc  x,  89).    See  Ekrok. 

Acoenaorii,  In  the  early  Church  there  was  a 
class  of  officers  called  acotylhs,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  apparitor  OTpedtUiu,  brddlut,  beadle.  In  their 
ordination,  the  bishop,  after  informing  them  as  to  tbe 
duties  of  their  office,  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  a  can- 
dlestick with  n  lighted  taper  in  it,  intunating  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  light  the  candles  of  the  charcb ; 
bence  they  were  sometimes  called  aecemorii,  taper- 
lighters.'  Jerome  says  it  was  a  custom  in  the  Oriental 
churches  to  set  up  lighted  tapers  when  tbe  Gospel  was 
read,  as  a  demonstration  of  joy;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  a  peculiar  order  of  acolj-tbs  for 
this  purpose.  The  duty  in  question  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  lighting  the  candles  at  night, 
when  the  church  was  to  meet  at  evening  prayer.  The 
Romanists  contend  that  their  cero-ferww,  taper-bear- 


ers, whose  office  is  only  to  walk  beftN^  tbe  deaoona, 
etc.,  with  lighted  tapers,  are  derived  from  tbe  practice 
of  the  acolytbs.  The  two  offices  are  widely  diflbrent , 
and  tbe  assumption  that  the  Romish  practice  is  de- 
rived from  apostolical  institution  is  afaetird.— Bint^hun, 
Orig.  Kcd.  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii.    See  Acolyths. 

Aocent,  in  a  grammatical  sense,  is  tbe  tone  or 
streae  of  the  voice  upon  a  particular  syllable,  which  is 
the  means  of  distinguishing  or  separating  words  in 
rapid  -cnunciatioa,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
tbe  rhythmical  or  mu- 
sical ictiu  or  force  which 
regulates  poetry  or  me- 
tre, and  ia,  at  the  aame 
time,  independent  of  tbe 
prosodiacal  quantitv. 
In  English,  as  in.  most 
European  laagoagcs. 
there  is  no  fixed  rule 
for  tbe  position  of  tbe 
accent,  which  often  dif- 
fers in  words  formed 
after  the  same  analogy. 
In  Latin,  in  the  absence 
of  all  positive  informa- 
tion as  to  bow  tbe  Bo- 
mans  themselves  pro- 
nounced their  language, 
at  least  in  this  particu- 
lar, an  arbitrary  rule 
has  been  invented  and 
generally  acceded  to  by 
scholars  of  all  nations, 
by  which  the  tone  is 
placed  upon  every  Ioh^ 
pmuU,  and  upon  the  an- 
tepenult of  words  hav- 
ing a  short  or  doubtful  ("common")  vowel  in  the  pe- 
nult. Many  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  but,  as  this  has  a  ariUm  accent,  tbe  custom, 
still  preserved  among  the  modem  Greeks,  is  gradually 
prevailing,  of  conforming  the  spoken  to  the  written 
tone.  In  Hebrew  the  place  of  the  accent  is  carefully 
designated  in  the  common  or  Masoretic  text  (see  R. 
Jehuda  Ibn  Balam,  TnalMe  on  ike  Poetic  AccaiU,  in 
Hebrew,  Paris,  I&56 ;  reprinted  with  annotations, 
Amst.  1858),  although  the  Jews  of  some  nations,  dis- 
regarding this,  pronounce  the  words  with  the  accent 
on  the  penult,  after  the  analogy  of  modem  languages, 
and  as  is  done  by  natives  in  speaking  Syriac  and 
Arabic  (see  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Anfaiugriinde  det-  Hebr. 
Atxentualion,  Hall.  1741;  Hirts,  Eiiddf.  in  d.  Jltbr. 
Abfheilungtkuntt,  Jeqa,  1762;  Spitzner,  Idea  Anafytiea 
V.  T.  ex  Atxentibut,  Lips.  17C9;  Stem,  Grintdl.  Lekn 
d.  Hebr.  Accentuation,  Frankf.  1840),  In  words  angli- 
cized from  tbe  Greek  the  Latin  rules  are  observed  for 
the  accent ;  and  in  those  introduced  from  the  Hebrew, 
as  they  have  mostly  come  to  ua  through  the  Vulgate, 
tlie  same  principle  is  in  tbe  main  adhered  to.  so  far  as 
applicable,  though  with  great  irregularity  and  disa- 
greement among  orthoepists,  and  generally  to  the  nt- 
ter  neglect  of  the  proper  Hebrew  tone.  In  pronounc- 
ing Scripture  and  other  foreign  names,  therefore,  care 
should  be  taken  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  best 
speakers  and  readers,  rather  than  to  any  affected  or 
pedantic  standard,  however  exact  in  itself  (see  Wor- 
cester's Eng.  JDictI  1860,  Append.). 

Aooept  —  AccKPTABLB  —  AccKPTBD  (properly 
nS'i,  ntUah',  to  take  plearure  in :  iixoftai).  To  accept 
is  not  only  to  receive,  hot  to  receive  with  pleasnre  and 
'  kindness  (Gen.  xxxii,  20).  It  stands  opposed  to  re- 
ject, which  is  a  direct  mode  of  refusal,  and  implies  a 
positive  sentiment  of  disapprobation  (Jer,  vi,  80;  vii, 
29).  To  receirr.,  is  an  act  of  right — we  receive  what 
is  our  own ;  to  nccept,  is  an  act  of  courtesy — we  accept 
what  in  offered  by  another.  Hence  an  accrptable  time, 
or  accepted  time  (Psa.  Ixix,  13;  2  Cor,  vi,  2),  signifies 
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I  ftvonUe  opportnntfy.  **  TSo  piopbet  is  axfpted  In 
Ut  own  gonntiy"  (Lake  It,  24),  that  is  to  My,  bis  own 
cooDtiTmeii  do  not  valae  and  bonor  him  u  tb«y  ought. 
*'Neitber  aooi^^ut  tbos  the  person  of  anj"  (Lnke  xx, 
31).  The  irordj>erK>ft  here  is  intended  to  denote  tho 
aOward  appearaiux  in  oofUcsat  with  hwud  charac- 
ter.  See  Access. 

Acoeptanoa,  (X)  a  tenn  -which  imports  the  ad- 
MMM  msD  into  thajtnor  of  Qod.  As  tilings  are 
best  imderatood  by  contrast  irtth  their  opposites,  so 
acceptance  is  to  be  nnderatood  flrom  its  opporile,  re- 
jection, the  sense  of  which  wlU  be  found  by  reference 
to  Jer.  vl,  80;  tU,  29.  To  understand  aright  the 
Scriptaral  ides  of  acceptance  with  Ood,  we  must  keep 
in  ndnd  tbe  Iket  tliat  sin  is  highly  displeasilig  to  God, 
and  b  attended  by  the  hiding  of  his  &ce  or  tbe  with- 
boUng  vtloB  firw.  Hn  csnses  Qod  to  reftise  to  hold 
friendly  intercootte  wHh  man;  bat  tbe  mediation  of 
tbe  Son  of  God  restores  this  intercourse.  Sinners  are 
uid  to  be  "  accepted  in  the  Beloved"  (Eph.  1, 6) ;  that 
la,  hi  Christ.  They  are  no  longer  held  in  a  state  of 
rejection,  bat  are  received  with  approbation  and  kind- 
ness. It  b  tobe  n<^cedtliatitisanideaof  apositive 
kind  which  tbe  word  acceptance  contains.  As  the  re- 
Jectiim  whidi  sin  oceasioiMd  was  express,  equally  ex- 
press and  poiotivs  is  tbe  acceptance  of  which  Christ  is 
the  aothor.  One  who  had  disgraced  himself  belbre 
his  sovei^gn  would  be  particolarly  refbsed  any  share 
in  the  favors  of  tbe  court.  When  thif  breach  was  re- 
loired,  tbe  excluded  party  would  again  be  favorably 
ncdved  {Eden).    See  Acckpt. 

(2.)  Acceptance  (Eph.  1,  6),  in  theology,  is  nearly 
■jaonymoaa  with  joatificatiODt  We  mistake  tbe  terms 
ttt  acceptance  with  God  «Aei  we  tnal  m,  1,  the  supe- 
rioritr  of  our  virtaes  to  our  vices  (Bom.  ill,  20;  Jas. 
ii,  10) ;  2,  in  a  fkith  in  Christ  wldcb  does  not  produce 
good  works  (Jas.  H,  14) ;  8,  in  the  atonement,  without 
pmonal  repentance  fWnn  sin  (Luke  xiii,  6);  4,  In  tbe 
hope  of  future  repentance,  or  converrion  on  a  dying 
bed (Prov. i, 24-31).  SeeADOPTiON;  Jubtiticatiok, 

Acoaptants,  a  name  that  arose  in  tbe  second  pe- 
lisd  of  tha  Janseniet  controversy  in  France.  The 
ban  Uniffaatiu  (q.  v.)  of  Clement  XI,  1718,  was  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  French  clergy  uncondltiaDally ; 
I7  others  only  on  txindition  of  its  reference  to  a  gen- 
eiil  toondl.  The  former  were  called  Mciptaat$  or  con- 
MtkuAKoStU  i  the  latter  afip^laat:   See  JAHaunBTS. 

AccAptilatioil  (aeeeptilaiioy,  a  term  In  theology, 
nsed.  with  regard  to  redemption,  to  denote  the  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  God  0^  an  atonement  not  really 
eqftal  to  that  in  place  of  which  it  is  received,  but  e^tittv 
alaU,  not  becaoea  of  Its  intoinslc  value,  but  because  of 
God's  detennination  to  reedre  it.  The  tenn  is  bor^ 
raved  from  tbe  commercial  law  of  the  Romans,  In 
vUch  k  is  defined  "an  acquittance  from  obligation, 
bv  word  of  mouth,  of  a  debtor  by  a  creditor"  (Pandects 
^ Juftinian),  or  "an  Imaginary  payment"  (Institutes 
of  Justiiiian).  In  ttie  theol<^  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
tbe  teim  was  fitat  osed  and  tbe  theory  developed  by 
DitM  Scotos  in  ills  ctrntrorersy  with  tlie  ftdlowers  of 
Tbonus  Aqoinas  He  daiteded  tlte  propoaltkm  that 
"  evny  cmted  oUatfam  or  oflbrlng  is  W4^  wtiat  Ood 
'»  pleased  to  accept  It  for  and  no  mote."  The  doo> 
trine  continned  to  be  a  snltfeet  of  dispute  between  the 
blloTers  of  Dnns  Scotus  and  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
thrDiit;boat  tbe  Middle  Ages,  and  still  divides  the  Ro- 
man Catttolie  theologians,  as  tbe  Popes  have  never  aa- 
tboritatirely  settled  it.  The  Lntbersn  and  Calvinistlc 
thedegians  mostly  adt^tad  tbe  doctrine  of  a  strict  sat- 
iibetioa ;  but  Uie  tlieoty  of  a  relative  necesdty  foond 
doqtient  defenders  in  Hngo  Grotlus  (q.  v.),  and  tlie 
Amiinian  theologians  Epiacopius  (q.  v.),  Llmborcb 
(<|.v.XandCnroellaeas(q.T.).  See  Shedd,  i/utoiy  o/* 
AeebiMi^  11, 817  sq. 

AoeeM  (wpeoinuyih  It  Irmgii^  toward)  Is  tbe 
frivilage  of  qptoacbiiv  •  nipeiiar  wiHi  fkvedinn.  It 


IsdlatingirfdMdftomBdiidttBDeethaa:  "Wefaaveod^ 
hattemet  where  we  enter;  we  have  aecea*  to  him  whom 
we  address.  There  can  be  no  aeeen  when  there  la  no 
admittance  ,■  bat  there  may  be  admittanet  without  oe- 
OCOT.  Servants  or  officers  may  grant  as  admitta»ce 
into  the  palaces  of  princes ;  the  favorites  of  princM 
only  have  occcm  to  their  perso}u"  (Crabbe,  £11^. 
s.  v.).   See  AocEFTAiuni. 

(I.)  Introdnetion,  free  admission  into  the  presence 
of  a  superior.  In  the  l^ew  Testament  it  rigi^es  the 
free  intercoarse  which  we  enjoy  with  God  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  prayer,  resulting  from  our  having  entered  into 
astateoffriendsbipwithblm(Roin.v,  2;  Eph.  11,18; 
Ui,  12).  It  Is  more  tlian  simple  admittance ;  it  is  such 
an  introduction  as  leads  to  ftitore  and  frequent  inter- 
course. When  the  vail  <tf  the  temple  vras  rent  at  tbe 
death  of  Christ,  a  new  and  living  way  of  access  to 
God  was  opened.  Under  the  Isw,  the  higb-imest 
alone  had  access  Into  the  holy  of  holies.  By  the  death 
of  Christ  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down, 
and  Jew  and  Gentile  Iiave  both  free  access  to  God ; 
before  this,  tbe  Gentiles,  In  the  temple-worship,  had 
no  nearer  access  than  to  tlie  gate  of  the  court  of  Israel. 
All  tbe  privileges  of  Christianity  are  equally  bestowed 
on  aU  believers  1^  all  nations.   See  Pibaybr. 

(2.)  In  Roman  ecclesiastical  usage — 1,  a  colleetion 
of  preparatory  prayers,  used  by  the  priests  before  the 
celebration  of  the  mass ;  2,  in  the  election  of  the  pope, 
a  transfer  of  votes  from  one  candidate  to  another  to 
secure  tbe  necessary  number  is  called  an  access.  If  a 
voter  wishes  to  change  his  vote  to  another  person,  he 
writes  on  bis  paper  aocedo  dommo,  etc. 

Ao'oho  (Heb.  AUco,  "iS?,  from  an  Arab,  root  sig- 
nifying to  be  hot  [see  Dmmmond,  OrigmtB,  r,  S],  re- 
ferring to  the  sultry  sand  in  the  nei^borhood,  used 
by  the  {^oenicians  in  the  mana&cture  of  glass  [Pliny, 
v,19;  St»bo,XTi,S77];  8epL'Ajtxiip,JosephnB,'Ai^ 
Ant.  ix,  14,  2X  a  town  uid  lunrea  wtthln  Oe  iinninal 
territoty  of  tbe  tribe  of  Aaher,  which,  however,  never 
acqoired  poasesafan  of  it  (Jndg.  i,  81).  It  la,  pariiape, 
likewise  vwntioned  In  IDcah  i,  10  (is^  prob.  IBS 
for  I'S^a,  HI  Aeab;  Sept  iv  'AKtifi,  Tnlg.  latArymii, 
Anth.  Vers.  *'at  all;"  see  Henderson,  Commeta.  in 
loc.).  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  'A'Akij,  Ad 
(Strab.  xvi,  877 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xix,  98 5  C.  Nep.  xiv,  5) ; 
but  it  was  eventually  better  known  as  Plokmau  (Plin. 
ffitt.  Ji/ta.  v,  19),  which  name  it  received  from  the  first 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whan  it  was  much  im- 
proved. By  this  name  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Vacc.  X,  66;  xl,  22,  24;  xil,  46,  48  ;  2  Mace, 
xiil,  14),  in  tbe  New  Testament  (Acts  xxi,  7),  and  by 
Josephus  (AtU,  xiii,  12,  2  sq.).  It  was  also  called 
Cohnia  Claudii  Caaarit,  In  consequence  of  Its  receiv- 
ing tbe  privileges  of  a  Roman  city  ftom  the  emperor 
Claudius  (Plin.  v,  17 ;  xxxvi,  63).  It  continued  to  be 
called  Ptolemus  by  tiie  Greeks  of  tbe  lower  empu^ 
as  well  as  by  Latin  stitborB,  while  the  Orientals  ad- 
hered to  the  original  dengnation  (see  Mishna,  Ahodak 
Zarah,  ill,  4 ;  Llgbtfoot,  Hor.  HA.  p.  117),  whkh  It 
still  retains  In  tbe  form  Akka,  During  the  Crusades 
the  place  was  nenally  known  to  Europeans  tlie 
name  otAtxm;  afterward,  from  the  occupation  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  aa  St.  Jem  ^Acre^ 
or  simply  A  en.  Tbn  Romans  at  a  late  date  appear  to 
have  caUed  It  also  Ptdemmda  (tbe  accusative  being 
transformed  Into  a  nominative) ;  at  least  the  name  ap- 
pears In  this  form  in  the  ItM.  Anltmin.  and  Hieronl. 
The  Greeks  themselves,  although  using  the  name 
Ptolemms,  were  evidently  aware  of  the  ori^nal  Heb. 
(i.  e.  Phoenician)  name  Accho^  which  they  merely 
Greecized  into  Ac6.  Thus,  the  authors  of  the  Etynw- 
lofficum  Magmim,  say,  "  Aci,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  which 
Is  now  called  Ptolemms.  Some  say  that  tite  dtadel 
of  Ptolelbals  was  called  Aei  because  HetodeL  Jtf  u 
bitten  by  a  serpent  and  theA'«ii$ia,'Wbiii^^s^Mm 
dnIAdai  [to  ileal]."   Other  ancient  authors  speak  of 
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the  place  by  tho  Bsme  name,  and  some  of  tbeiti  lUode 
to  the  same  fsble  as  the  orighi  of  the  name  (Reland, 
Palcaf.  p.  586, 687).  These,  however,  were  evidently 
bat  speculations  common  to  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  fond  of  giving  Greek  terminations 
as  well  as  Greek  derivaUons  to  foreign  terms.  See 
Ptolrhais.  ,  i 

This  &mona  harbor-city  ia^toated  in  N.  lat.  82° 
66',  and  E.  hmg.  86°  6',  and  occupies  the  north-west- 
am  point  of  a  commodious  bay,  called  tha  bay  of  Acre, 
the  opposite  or  south-western  point  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  promontoiy  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  city  lies  | 
on  the  plain  to  which  it  ^ves  its  name.  Inland  the  ; 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southward  press  close  npon  the  ' 
sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the  immediate  , 
ndghborfamid  of  Acebo  a  plain  of  remarkable  Airtility 
about  six  miles  bnwd,  and  watered  by  the  small  river  I 
Belus  (Nahr  Naman),  which  dischai^  itself  Into  the  | 
sea  close  under  the  walls  of  the  town ;  to  the  S.£.  the  | 
sUll  receding  heights  afford  access  to  the  interior  In  ; 
the  direction  of  Sepphoris.  Accho,  thus  favorably 
placed  in  command  of  the  approaches  ttom  the  north,  | 
both  by  sea  and  land,  has  been  justly  termed  the  "key  ' 
of  Palestine."  The  bay,  tnm  the  town  of  Acre  to  the 
promontory  of  Mount  Carmel,  la  three  leagues  wide. 
The  port,  on  account  of  ita  aballownese,  can  only  be 
entered  by  vessels  of  small  burden  (Prokesch,  p.  146) ;  ' 
but  there  is  excellent  anchorage  on  the  other  side  of  i 
the  bay,  before  Haifa,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  roadstead  I 
of  Acre  (Turner,  ii,  111 ;  G.  Robinson,  i,  198).  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  Accho  was  a  great  city  (xvi,  p.  877), 
and  U  has  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  down 
to  the  priasent  time.  But  after  the  Turks  gained  pos- 
session of  it.  Acre  so  rapidly  declined,  that  the  travet- 
len  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  concur 
In  describing  it  as  much  fallen  from  its  former  glory, 
of  which,  however,  traces  still  remained.  The  mis- 
sionary Eugene  Roger  (£a  7'erre  Smnctt^  1646,  p.  44- 
46)  Tsmarln  that  the  whote  place  bad  such  a  sacked 
and  deaolata  appearance  that  little  remained  worthy 
of  note  except  the  palace  of  the  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  Ho8{dtall«rs  and  the  church  of  St.  Andrew; 
all  the  rest  was  a  sad  and  deplorable  rain,  pervaded 
by  a  pestiferous  tAr  which  soon  threw  strangers  into 
dangerous  maladies.  The  emir  Fakr-ed-din  had,  how- 
ever, lately  built  a  commodious  khan  for  the  use  of 
the  merchants ;  for  there  was  still  consfderable  traffic, 
and  vessels  were  constantly  airlTing  from  France, 
y^lce,  England,  and  Holland,  laden  with  oil,  cotton, 
shins,  and  other  goods.  The  emir  had  also  built  a 
strong  castle,  notwithstanding  repeated  orders  from 
the  Porte  to  desist  Roger  also  fails  not  to  mention 
the  immense  stone  ballfi,  above  a  hundred-weight, 
which  were  found  in  the  ditches  and  among  the  riiins, 
and  which  were  thrown  into  the  town  from  machines 
beflm  the  use  of  eanaon.  This  account  Is  confirmed 
1^  other  travellers,  who  add  little  or  nothing  to  it 
(Doubdan,  Cotovicus,  Zuallart,  Morison,  Nau,  D'Ar- 
vieux,  and  others).  Morison,  however,  dwells  mere 
on  the  ancient  remains,  which  consisted  of  portions  of 
old  walls  of  extraordinary  height  and  thickness,  and 
of  fragments  of  buildings,  sacred  and  secular,  which 
still  afibrded  maniflest  tokens  of  the  ori^al  magniti- 
cenCe  of  tfae  place.  He  affirms  (Ii,  8)  that  the  metro- 
politan church  of  St.  Andrew  was  equal  to  the  finest 
of  those  he  had  seen  in  France  and  Italy,  and  tliat  the 
chnrcb  of  St.  John  was  of  the  same  perfect  beauty,  as 
might  be  seen  by  the  pillars  and  vaulted  roof,  half  of 
which  still  remained.  An  excellent  and  satisCsctory 
account  of  the  place  ia  given  by  Nau  (liv.  v,  cfa.  19^ 
who  takes  particular  notice  of  the  old  and  Btrmg 
vaults  on  which  the  houses  are  buOt.  Manndrell 
mentions  that  the  town  appears  to  have  been  encom- 
passed on'  the  land  side  by  a  double  wall,  defended 
with  towers  at  small  distances ;  and  that  without  the 
walls  were  ditches,  ramparts,  and  a  kind  of  bastions 
Cued  with  hewn  atone  (Joumeg,  p.  72).  Po«)cke 


speaks  chiefly  of  the  ruins  (Batt,  ii,  176  sq.).  After 
the  Impulse  given  to  tfae  prosperity  of  the  place  hy  the 
measnrea  of  sheik  Daher,  and  ^terward  of  Djezzar 
Pasha,  the  descriptions  differ  (Clarke,  Trao.  ii,  379). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Bnckingham  (i,  116)  that,  ii.  sink- 
ing the  ditch  in  front  of  the  then  (1816)  new  oatc* 
wall,  the  foundatkins  of  small  buildings  were  exposed, 
twenty  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  agea,  and  probably 
formed  part  of  the  original  AaAo.  He  also  thouij^ht 
that  traces  of  Ptoiemaii  might  be  detected  in  the  ahafta 
of  gray  and  red  granite  and  matble  pillars,  which 
lie  about  or  have  been  converted  into  thresholds  for 
large  doorways,  of  the  Saracenic  period ;  some  par- 
tial remains  might  be  traced  in  the  inner  walla ;  and 
he  is  diBpoaed.to  refer  to  that  time  Uie  now  old  khan, 
which,  as  stated  above,  was  really  built  by  the  emir 
Fakr-ed-din.  All  the  Christian  ruins  mentioned  by 
the  travellers  already  quoted  had  disappeared.  In 
octual  importance,  however,  the  town  had  much  In- 
creased. The  population  in  1819  was  computed  at 
10,000,  of  whom  8000  were  Turks,  the  rest  Chrietiaiis 
of  various  denominations  (Connor,  in  Jowatt,  i,  428). 
Approaclied  from  Tyre  the  city  presented  a  bcmntifiil 
appearance,  from  the  trees  in  the  inside,  which  rise 
above  the  wall,  and  from  the  ground  immediately 
around  it  on  the  outside  being  planted  with  orange, 
lemon,  and  palm  trees.  Inside,  the  streets  bad  the 
usual  narrowness  and  filth  of  Turkish  towns;  the 
bouses  solidly  built  with  stone,  with  fiat  roofs:  the 
bazaars  mean,  but  tolerably  well  supplied  (Turner,  ii, 
IIS).  The  principal  objects  were  the  mosque,  the 
pasha's  seraglio,  the  gcanary,  and  the  arsenal  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  195).  Of  the  mosque,  which  was 
built  by  Djezzar  Pashs,  there  is  a  description  by  Pliny 
Fisk  {lA/e,  p.  837 ;  also  G.  Robinson,  i,  200).  The  trade 
was  not  considerable;  the  exports  consisted  chiefly 
of  grain  and  cotton,  the  produce  of  tha  neighlioTing 
plain ;  and  the  imports  chiefly  of  rice,  coffee,  and  sugar 
from  Damietta  (Turner,  Ii,  112).  As  thus  described, 
the  city  was  oil  but  demolished  in  1832  by  the  hands 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  and  although  considerable  pains 
were  taken  to  restore  it,  yet,  as  lately  as  1837,  it  still 
exhibited  a  most  wretched  appearance,  with  ruined 
hounes  and  broken  arches  In  every  direction  (Lord 
Lindsay,  Letters,  ii,  81).  It  is  only  Important  at  pres- 
ent as  a  militaiy  post,  and  all  its  municipal  regulations 
are  according  to  the  lawa  of  war  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  480). 

Accho  continued  to  belong  to  the  Phoenicians  (Sttah. 
ii,  134 ;  Plin.  v,  17 ;  Ptol.  v,  16)  until  they,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Jews,  were  subjugated  by  the  Babyl*^ 
nians  (comp.  1  Mace,  v,  16).  By  the  latter  it  was 
doubtless  maintained  as  a  military  station  against 
Egypt,  as  it  was  afterward  by  the  Persiaiu  (Strabo, 
xvi,  p.  877).  In  the  dUtribntioa  of  Alexander's  do- 
minions Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptdemy  Soter,  who 
valued  the  acquisition,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  Ia 
the  wars  that  ensued  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v,  62),  and  at- 
tached to  hie  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Judsa,  it  became  the  base  of 
operations  against  them  (1  Mace,  v,  16,  65).  Simon 
drove  his  enemies  back  wittiin  Its  walls,  bnt  did  not 
take  It  (1  Haec.  v,  22).  In  the  endeavor  of  Demrtiius 
Soter  and  Alexander  Bales  to  Ud  highest  for  the  sup- 
port of  Jonathan,  the  latter  gave  Ptolemais  and  the 
lands  around  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (x,  1,  39). 
Jonathan  was  afterward  invited  to  meet  Alexander 
and  tho  king  of  Egypt  at  that  place,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  them  (x,  66-66);  bnt  there 
he  at  length  (B.C.  144)  met  bis  death  throngh  the 
treachery  of  Tryphon  (xii,  48-60).  On  the  decay  of 
the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Judsa 
which  eatablUbed  its  independenccj  Alexander  Jan- 
nnuB  took  advantage  of  the  civil  war  between  Anti- 
ochus Philometeriajgidi  JkntipdLUSvi)yi»e^a^$  to  beaege 
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Ptolemiii,  as  tbe  only  maritimo  city  in  those  parts, 
except  GazA.  which  be  had  not  subdued ;  but  the  siege 
wu  nised  by  Ptolemy  Latbyrtu  (then  king  of  Cy- 
pm),  «bo  got  possMvion  of  tba  city  (JoNphns,  Ant. 
xui,  12,  of  wlilcb  he  ma  soon  deprived  his 
nMttier,  Cleopatra  (xiii,  IS,  2).  She  probably  gave  it, 
■long  with  ber  daughter  Selene,  to  Antiochns  Grypns, 
king  of  Syria.  At  least,  after  his  death,  Selene  held 
postesrion  of  that  and  some  other  Phcenician  towns, 
sAer  Tigranea,  Idog  of  Armenia,  had  acquired  tlie  rest 
of  the  kingdom  (xiil,  16, 4).  Bnt  an  injudicious  at- 
tempt to  extend  ber  dombUona  drew  npon  her  tbe  ven- 
geuce  of  that  conqueror,  who,  la  B.C.  70^  reduced 
Plolemaia,  and,  -while  thus  employed,  received  with 
hvw  the  Jewish  embassy  wbidi  was  sent  by  queen 
llexasdn,  with  valuable  presents,  to  seek  his  friend- 
ship (xiii,  16,  4).  A  few  years  after,  Ptolemois  was 
•bwrbed,  with  all  the  country,  into  tbe  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  leet  of  its  ancioU  history  fs  obscure  and 
ofttdsnote.  It  is  only  mentioned  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  I^vl's  having  spent  a  day  there  on  his  voy- 
ige  to  Ceearea  (Acta  xxl,  7).  The  importance  ac- 
quired tbe  last-named  litj  through  the  mole  con- 
structed by  Herod,  and  the  safe  harlxir  thus  formed, 
mut  bare  had  some  eflTect  on  the  prosperity  of  Ptole- 
mals;  butitcontinaed  a  place  of  importance,  and  was 
the  sm  of  a  Ushoptic  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Chrlstiu 
Chaieh.  Tbe  see  was  filled  eometimes  by  orthodox 
and  Mmetimes  by  Aiian  bishops ;  and  it  has  the  equiv- 
ocal distinction  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
SibelUan  heresy  (Niceph.  vi,  7).  Accho  (or  Acco»a 
die  Latins  style  it)  was  an  imperial  garrison  town 
wlien  the  Saracens  invaded  Syria,  and  was  one  of 
those  Uiat  held  oat  untol  Csesarea  was  taken  by  Armu, 
in  ^D.  &6  iMod.  Cmv.  Hia.  i,  47S).~Kitto,  s.  v. 

Tke  naoks  flirt  ^ecama  maatan  (tf  it  in  A.D.  lUO; 
wheit  it  was  takan  by  Baldwin,  Uog  of  Jemsatem. 
Bnt  in  A.D.  1187  it  was  recovered  by  Salah-ed-d!n,  who 
RtidtMd  it  till  A.D.  1191,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the 
ChiiRianB  under  Bichard  Cceur-de-Lion.  The  Chris- 
tisns  kept  it  till  A.D.  1291 ;  and  it  was  the  very  last 
place  of  wUcb  they  were  dispossessed.  It  bad  been 
avigned  to  the  Knights  Uosjrftallers  of  Jemsalem, 
irha  teUed  it  strongly,  and  defended  it  valiantly,  till 
it  wu  at  length  wrested  from  tbem  Khalil  ben- 
Kdaonn,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  is  called  Melek  Semf 
by  Christian  writers  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Acca;  Will. 
tji.  L  xxiil,  0.  6,  7;  Titriacns,  cap.  26,  99,  100; 
Qoatesinfau,  torn,  ii,  p.  897).  Under  this  dominion  it 
nndned  till  A.D.  1617,  when  the  Mameluke  dynas^ 
*a  onrthrowB  by  S^m  I,  and  all  its  territories 
passed  to  tbe  Turks  {Chraaica  <fe  Sgria,  lib.  v,  cap.  1 ; 
JM.ritw.^itf.b.xv,c.lO,§2).  After  tbls  Aci«  re- 
nuined  in  quiet  obscurity  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
centary,  when  the  Arab  sheik  Daher  took  it  by  stir 
prise.  Under  him  tbe  place  recovered  some  of  its 
trade  snd  importance.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  bar- 
bams  bat  able  ^frant,  Djezzar  Pasha,  who  strength- 
a&ed  the  fertifieatiom  and  improved  the  town.  Under 
Ub  it  nae  once  mora  faito  feme,  thnmgh  the  gallant 
andsnecasrihl  resiitanoe  which,  under  the  direction  of 
SrSldn^  Smith,  it  offered  to  the  arms  of  Bonaparte. 

After  that  the  fortifi- 
^T*"*'^;^-!  cations    were  ftuther 
■^^\    .,-1*111  »trengthened,  till  it  be- 
came tbe  strongest  place 
in  aU  Syria.   In  1882 
the  town  was  besieged 
fbr  nearly  lax.  months 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  dur- 
ing which  85,000  shells 
were  thrown  Into  it  and 
the  buildings  were  lit- 
erally beaten  to  pieces 
(Hogg's  Damatau,  p. 
-*<Mfi3l&         160^168).  It  had  by  no 
HavofAcM  means  reomred  tram 
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this  calamity,  when  on  the  8d  of  November  1840,  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  Elnglish  fleet  till  the  ezploaion 
of  the  powder-magazine  destroyed  tbe  garrison  and 
town  (Napier's  War  im  %na).  Th»  walls  and  castles 
have  since  been  repaired  more  strongly  than  evert 
but  the  interior  remains  in  nuns  (Thomson,  Lnnd  emd 
Boot,  1, 479). 

There  are 
several  med- 
als of  Acchu, 
or  Ptolemais, 
both  Greek  and 
Latfn.  Hoft 
of  the  fbnner 
have  also  tbe 
P  boen  iclan 
name  of  the 
city,  37,  Ak 
(see  (jeseniuB, 
if  an.  Pkcen.  p. 
269, 270,  pi.  85), 
and  the  head 
of  Alexander 
the  Great,  ap- 
parently in 
consequence  of  fevors  received  from  that  pnnce,  per- 
haps at  the  time  when  he  was  detained  in  Syria  by 
the  si^  of  Tyre.  From  others  it  appears  tiiat  tbe 
city  assumed  the  privilege  of  asylum  and  of  sanctity, 
and  that  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Diana.  (For  the  an- 
cient bistmy  of  Acre,  see  Reland,  Palmt,  \,.  681-64S; 
tfa  its  modem  history  and  appearance,  see  M'Cnlloch'a 
GaielUer,  s.  v.  Acre  ;  comp.  Schwarz,  Pahtt,  p.  195 1 
Thmnson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  477  sq. ;  Arvienx,  i,  241 
sq. ;  Schnls,  Latangtn,  v.  181  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  Trm.  lit, 
72;  Richter,  WaBf.  p.  67  sq.;  RosenmoUer,  AUttik. 
II,  U,60sq.;  Wilson, Z^idf  ^fifrfe, U, 288 sq. ;  Tan 
de  Tfllde,  JPomifAw,  I,  S47  sq. ;  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  11,  281).   See  Pbokicia. 

Aooident,  a  term  of  philosophy  used  to  express 
that  which  is  merely  adventitiooa  to  a  substance,  and 
not  essential  to  It;  e.  g.  roundness- is  an  acddent  of 
any  body,  dnca  it  Is  a  ^dy  all  the  same,  whrther  it  be 
ronnd  or  sqnare.  In  theology  this  word  is  used  in 
connecHcn  with  the  Soman  doctrine  of  transabstan- 
tiatJon,  which  teaches  that  the  aeddeait  of  tbe  bread 
and  wine  in  the  holy  Eucharist  continue  to  subsist 
without  a  subject :  "  Accidentia  antem  nine  snbjedo  in 
eodem  [sacramento]  subaistunt"  (Aqnlnas,  Oputcnla, 
p.  67).  And  tbe  cstecblsm  of  the  oonndl  <it  Trent 
speaks  in  these  terms:  "Teitinm  restat,  quod  in  hoc 
^cramento  maximum  atque  mlrsUle  videator,  panls 
videlicet  et  vinl  spedes  in  hoc  Sacramento  sine  aliqa& 
re  Bubject&  constare"  (Par.  11,  No.  44).  In  defence 
of  this  doctrine,  Roman  writers  argue  thus:  If  the 
eucharistic  accidents  have  any  subject,  that  subject 
must  be  either  (1)  the  matter  of  bread,  or  (2)  the  aor- 
fkce  of  tbe  Lord's  body,  or  (8)  the  air  and  other  cor- 
puBcules  eonbuned  in  tiie  pores,  etc.,  of  the  matter, 
whatever  it  is,  wUch,  by  God's  appointment,  continue 
to  snbrist  after  the  destruction  of  the  matter,  so  as  to 
produce  tbe  same  sensations.  Now  (1)  they  cannot 
have  tbe  matter  of  bread  for  their  subject,  because 
that  matter  no  longer  subsists,  and  is  changed  into  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ;  (8)  tlwy  cannot  livn  the  sni<- 
f^  of  the  Lord*B  body  for  their  sul^ect,  because  it  is 
only  present  in  an  invUble  nianner;  and  (S)  the  air 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  these  acddeots,  because  the 
same  accidents,  tuanero,  cannot  pass  trtm  one  subject 
to  another ;  and  because,  ftuther,  the  air  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  the  substance  of  iu  own  proper  attributes 
and  of  those  of  Imad  (Thomtu  Aquiwu,  par.  iii,  qn.  77, 
art.  i,  m  oorp).  They  argue  farther,  that  tbe  contrary 
doctrine,  via.,  that  tiiqr  are  not  rtaily  the  accidents  of 
bread  ud  wine,  bnt  only  "PP*'"'  vaeh(~ 
the  nature  and  idea  of  a  sacWi^fa^l 
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tUtkm.  That «  Bacnunent,  hy  its  very  natare,  is  M- 
■entiaUy  »  aensUila  sign,  not  only  in  relation  to  oar^ 
salvM,  bat  In  itsdr,  i.  e.,  in  the  Ungoags  of  the  Bcbools, 
not  only  ex  park  noitri,  bat  ex  parte  tim :  and  that,  con- 
seqnently,  if  all  that  there  is  real  iniphyiieal  in  the 
•ncharistic  accidents  conelsta  in  this,  that  God  canses 
them  to  {vodace  in  vm,  after  consecratioD,  the  aama 
sensations  which  the  bread  did  previonsly,  tlie  sacra- 
ment is  no  longer  a  sensible  sign,  ex  parte  tut,  in  itself^ 
but  only  ex  parte  tuufrt;  and,  therefore,  when  God 
ceases  to  produce  soch  sensationB  in  as,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  consecrated  boat  is  locked  ap  in  the 
pyx,  it  is  no  longer  a  sacrament.  They  argne  also, 
that  to  hold  that  they  are  not  pure,  or  abtokoe  acci- 
dents, destroys  equally  the  natore  of  transnbstaotia- 
tim,  becanse  (1)  transabstantiation  is  a  real  oonver- 
sion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
JesBB  Christ  Now,  in  every  eomtenkm  then  most  be 
something  common  to  both  sabstances  remaining  tlie 
same  after  the  change  that  it  waa  before,  else  it  would 
be  ^ply  a  ttAttitution  of  one  thing  for  another.  As, 
then,  in  the  holy  encbarist,  the  tuMauxt  of  Iiread  and 
wine  do  not  remain  after  consecration,  it  follows  that 
what  does  remain  is  the  pure  accidents.  (2)  They 
who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  atBolvte  acddmtt  teach 
that  one  body  differs  ftom  •notfaer.Mily  in  the  differ- 
ent confignra^on  of  Its  puts ;  and  that  vhererer  there 
is  the  same  configaration  of  parts,  there  is  the  same 
body;  and  wherever  there  are  the  same  sensations 
produced,  there  is  also  the  same  arrangements  of  parts 
to  produce  them.  If  this  be  so,  tdnce,  in  the  holy 
encbarist,  the  same  sensadous  are  prodaoed  after  the 
consecration  as  before,  there  must  Iw  the  same  config- 
ttration  of  parts  after  consecration  as  before,  or  the 
same  hody ;  in  other  words,  there  Is  no  change,  no 
tnuuabstantiation.  —  Landon,  Eed.  Dietimny,  b. 

See  TBARSOBSTAttTIATION. 

AcclamatioQ,  (1.)  in  Rmum  nse,  the  nnanlmoos 
concurrence  of  all  the  votes  in  an  election  for  pope  or 
bisbop,  withoat  previous  ttalloting,  is  called  aeebima- 
tio  or  fKoiHrnprntfio. 

(2.)  In  the  aaeimi  Cbnidi,  the  nam«  acdtoHolio  was 
given  to  shoots  of  jt^,  by  which  the  people  expressed 
th^  a^nvral  of  the  eloquence  or  docMne  «F  their 
preachers.  Sometimes  in  the  African  Church,  when 
the  )n«acher  quoted  an  apposite  text  of  Scripture  In 
niustntion  or  conflrniation  of  his  atgnment,  the  peo- 
ple would  join  him  in  repeating  the  close  of  it  This 
was  encoanmed  by  the  minister,  in  order  that  the  peo- 
ple nd^t  gain  ■  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  acclamations  were  general,  and  con- 
sisted not  only  of  exclamations,  Imt  of  clapping  the 
hands,  and  other  indications  of  assent.  Itig  said  that 
the  people  applauded  the  sermons  of  Chr^soetom,  some 
by  tossing  their  garments,  others  by  moving  their 
plumes,  others  laying  their  bands  on  their  swords,  and 
Others  waving  their  handkerchleft,  and  crying  ont, 
*'Thon  art  worthy  of  the  priesthood!  Then  art  the 
thirteenth  apostle !  Christ  hath  sent  thee  tb  save  our 
souls,"  etc.  While  the  andents  did  not  r«fase  these 
acclamations,  they  took  care  to  exhort  those  to  whom 
they  spoicc  to  show  their  approval  of  the  sermons  they 
heard  by  the  fmlts  of  godly  living.  They  proved  to 
them  that  the  best  praise  of  the  sermon  is  the  com- 
punction of  the  hearers.  Jerome  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule,  in  his  directions  to  Nepotian,  that  in  preaching 
he  should  try  to  excite  the  groans  of  the  people  rather 
tban  their  applauses,  and  let  the  tears  of  the  hearer  be 
the  commendation  of  the  preacher.  Many  passages  tn 
Chrysoetom's  writings  show  that  he  desired  the  prac- 
tice to  be  banished  from  the  Church,  because  it  was 
abnsed  by  vain  and  amUtious  persons,  who  only 
preached  to  gain  the  applause  of  their  bearers,  and 
even  hired  men  to  applaud  them.  He  says,  *'Hany 
appear  in  public,  and  labor  hard,  and  make  long  ser< 
mons,  to  gain  the  applause  of  tlie  people.  In  which 
they  i^ioe  as  much  as  if  they  had  gidned  a  kingdom;  | 


I  but,  if  their  sermon  ends  in  sUeaee,  they  are  man  tor- 
mented aboat  that  sOence  than  about  tlie  pains  of  helL 
This  is  the  ruin  <tf  the  Church,  that  ye  seek  to  hear 
such  sermons  as  ore  apt  not  to  move  compunction,  bat 
pleasure ;  bearing  them  as  yon  would  hear  a  musiciaa 
or  singer,  with  a  tinkling  sound  and  oconposition  of 
words."  The  practice  of  giving  expression  to  the 
feelings  In  worship  has  been  known  In  modem  times. 
There  was  a  sect  in  Flanders,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, called  Dancers,  wbooe  practice  it  was  to  seize 
each  other't  hands,  aiid  to  continoa  dandng  till  thej 
fell  down  breathless.  The  Whippers  or  Flagellants, 
the  Jumpers,  the  Shakers,  have  ob^ined  their  respect- 
ive  designations  from  certain  customs  adopted  In  work 
ship. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eed.  xiv,  b',  37. 

Acoo.  See  Accho. 

Accolti,  Pbteb,  known  under  the  title  of  Cardinal 
of  Ancona,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1497,  and  died  at 
Florence  in  1549.  Under  Leo  X  he  occupied  the  place 
of  Apostolical  Abbreviator,  and  in  1519  be  drew  np 
against  Luther  the  ftmona  bull  which  condemned  U 
propotitions  of  this  reftinner.  While  secretaiy  of 
Clement  TII  he  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1627,  and 
sent  as  legate  in  15S2  into  the  March  of  Ancona.  Un- 
der Paul  III  he  fell  into  disfavor,  and  waa  impriswed 
in  tbe  castle  of  San  Angelo.  He  obtained  his  liberty 
only  upon  paying  the  Urge  sum  of  69, 000  dollara.  Be 
obtidned  several  bishoprics,  and  left  one  daughter  and 
two  sons.  Be  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  tbe  rights 
of  the  popes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Nifties.  Some  of 
bis  poans  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  at  the 
CarminiUuitriwMpoeUttimllatonm  (Flormce,  1562, 
evo).— Hoefer,  BitynipAiB  GMnOt,  i,  166. 

Aooommodatidn,  a  teeholcal  term  In  theology, 
first  innoeentiy  used  by  certain  mystical  interpntera, 
wbd  maintained  tint  ahhoogh  tbe  sense  of  holy  Scrip- 
tare  is  essentially  but  one,  yet  that  certain  passages 
were  mode  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  and  more  distant 
import  tban  the  mere  literal  express knu  exhibited 
(Walch,  BtU.  That.  W,  22^  See  Htpohou.  Fkoin 
this,  however,  the  term  was  extended  1^  wikara  of  a 
Sodnian  tendency  to  indicate  a  certain  equivocal  chas- 
acter  ia  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  and  speak- 
ers. (See  Whately's  BamptonLect ;  Conybeare,  teeL 
on  Tkeol. ;  nttmann'e  Jfebtem.  ^Socro,  pref. ;  HawTt, 
Bemerk.  d.  LekrartJw;  Forster,  OH.  Emajt,  p. 
69 ;  Harsh,  hi  Hicbaelis's  Introd.  1, 478  sq.  Express 
treatises  on  the  subject  have  ]>een  written  in  Latin  br 
Pisansky  [Oedan.  1781},  Pappelfaanm  [Stai^anl,  1788 j, 
Weber  [Viteb.  1789],  Bang  [AmsL  ITSSVVan  Hemnt 
[Amst,  1791,  and  Dortm.  1797],  Kmg  [Viteb.  17M], 
Kirsten  [Amstadt,  1816],  Cromer  [Havn.1792],  Caros 
[Lips.  1798],  Dediarding  [Gott  1782] ;  in  German,  bv 
Zacbari&  [B&tz.  and  Wism.  1763],  Eckermann,  in  hta 
Tluc^  Btttr.  ii,  8, 169  sq. ;  Banff  [Breal.  1791],  Senff' 
[Halla,  1792],  Yogel,  in  his  Au/tdtm,  U,  1  sq. ;  Flatt, 
in  his  Verm.  Vermcie,  p.  71  »q. ;  Gess  [Stuttg.  17»7], 
Nacbtigal,  in  Henke's  Mag.  v,  109  sq. ;  Hartmam, 
in  bis  Blidie  [DOsseld.  1802],  p.  1  sq. ;  Jahn,  in  his 
tfatitrage,  p.  16  sq. ;  Crell,  in  Zobel's  Mnp.  i,  2,  p. 
199-262;  Eichhom,  AUg.  Bibl.  U,  M7  sq.;  comp. 
Henke's  3fag.  ii,  2,  688  sq. ;  also  the  Joam.  f.  Pred, 
xlil,  129  sq. ;  xliv,  1  sq. ;  and,  generally,  Davidson's 
Sacred  Sermeneutiet,  p.  199  sq.,  884  sq.,  187  sq.)  It 
is  now  applied, 

1.  To  explain  the  q^pDeation  of  certain  passages  of 
tbe  OU  Testament  to  events  in  the  New  to  whldi  they 
have  no  apparent  hbtorical  or  typical  reference.  Cita- 
tions of  this  description  are  apparantiy  very  frequent 
throughout  the  whole  New  Testament,  but  espedaily 
in  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews. 

The  difflcnl^  of  reconciling  such  temtHg  misappli- 
cations, or  deletions  from  Ouir  ori^nal  dedgn,  has 
t>een  felt  in  all  ages,  although  It  has  been  chiefly  re- 
served  to  recent  times  to  gpg'  MV>l|Vli^of  the  diffi- 
oalty  by  the  tiie^  iif  ^id«iMU(iM|^l^  this  it  is 
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meant  that  the  prophM^  or  cttatiim  from  ttw  Old  Testa- 
meat  WM  not  d«8igiMd  Utenlty  to  apply  to  the  trent 
in  qoestion,  bat  tliiat  the  Nvw  TflrtuDeot  writer  mere- 
ly adopted  it  in  order  to  produce  ft  strong  impreBsion, 
by  abawiskg  »  ramarkable  psrailelism  between  two 
uulogom  events  which  had  Id  tbemeeWes  no  mntnal 
reUtion.  Thas  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  bis  Commentary 
on  Jeremiah  (xxxi,  15-17),  renurka:  "St.  Matthew, 
who  is  ever  fond  of  accommodation,  applied  these 
vords  to  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem ; 
that  to,  they  wwe  aoitaUe  to  that  eeeadon,  sad  theie- 
tan  he  ap^ied  lliiiiii,  but  they  an  not  s  prediction  of 
that  event." 

There  is  n  eatalogoe  of  more  than  seventy  of  these 
accommodated  passages  ^^doced  by  the  Rev,  T.  H. 
Home,  in  sapport  of  tbJs  theory,  in  his  Introduction 
(ii,  S17,  Am.  ed.  1835X  ^  will  suffice  for  our  por- 
poee  to  select  the  fbUowii^  spedmeiis ; 

Uatt.  zii],  85,  <!ttedfh»nP«a.lxxTiii,3. 
"    vUi,  17,  "       Isa.  liii,  4. 

ii,  16,  "       Hoe.  xi,  1. 

"       ii,  17,  18,        "      Jer.  xxxl,  15. 
"       iii,    3,  "       Isa.  xl,  8. 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  complete  elucidation  of 
the  subject,  to  bear  in  mind  the  tUstinction  net  only 
between  accommodated  passages  and  such  as  most  be 
properly  explained  (as  those  which  are  absolutely  ad- 
duced as  prooA),  but  also  between  ntch  passages  and 
those  which  are  merely  borrowed,  and  applied  by  the 
sacred  writers,  sometimes  in  a  liigher  sense  than  they 
were  used  b3'  the  orif^nal  authors.  Passages  which 
do  not  strictly  and  literally  predict  future  events,  but 
whidi  can  be  applied  to  an  event  recorded  in  the  Mew 
Testament  by  an  accidental  pari^  of  cireamstancee, 
can  ^lone  be  thus  designated.  •  Such  accommodated 
passages  therefore,  if  they  exist,  can  only  be  conuder- 
ed  MB  des<vipttve,  and  not  predictive. 

The  Accommodation  theoiy  in  exegetics  has  been 
equally  combated  by  two  claraes  of  opponents.  Those 
of  the  more  ancient  school  consider  such  mode  of  ap- 
{dicatioB  of  the  Old  Testament' pasaagss  libt  only  as 
totally  ineconcUsble  with  the  plain  grammatical  con- 
itnictloa  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  controverted 
psKsges  wld^  are  s^dto  be  so  sppUed,  but  as  an  dih 
justi&ble  artifice,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  divine 
teacher.  The  other  class  of  expositors,  who  ore  to  be 
found  chiefly  amoiif;  the  most  modem  of  the  German 
Rationalists  (see  Rose's  ProlestoMtitm  in  Germany,  p. 
75),  maintain  that  the  sacred  wrUers,  having  been 
themselvea  trained  in  thia  erroneous  mode  of  teach- 
ing, had  mistakenly,  but  bona  interpreted  the 
paasagea  which  they  had  cited  firom.  the  Old^  Testa- 
ment in  a  sense  alt<^ether  different  fh>m  their  histor- 
ical meaning,  and  thus  applied  them  to  the  history  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  Some  of  these  have  main- 
-  tained  that  the  accomafodation  theory  was  a  mere 
■hut  resorted  to  by  commentators  who  conid  not  otlt- 
mwise  explain  the  application  of  Old  Testament  propb- 
ecies  In  the  New  consistently  with  the  Inspiiiation  of 
the  sacred  writers.  See  Cokdbscbhbioit. 

S.  The  word  is  also  used  to  designate  a  certain 
rationalistic  theory,  vix.,  that  Christ  fell  in  with  the 
popular  prejatUces  and  errors  of  his  time ;  and  so  ac- 
commodaied  himself  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
Jews.  The  Gnostics  seem  to  bare  first  originated  this 
theory.  They  asawted  that  Christ's  doctrine  could 
not  lie  taXty  luKnrn  fhnn  Scriptore  alone,  becaoae  the 
wrken  of  the  New  Testament  condescended  to  tlie  stage 
of  culture  existing  at  the  time  (Irenseus,  Ado.  Bar. 
ni,  S).  The  tfaeoTy  derives  all  its  plausibility  from 
confonnding  two  tldngs  essentially  different,  viz.,  con- 
descension to  ignorance  and  accommodation  to 
n«  temer  was  indeed  employed  by  the  great  Teadi- 
•r(e.g.  in  his  nse  of  parables) ;  the  Utter  would  have 
baoi  ntterly  nnworthy  of  hun.  In  this  last  sense,  the 
theoty  is  one  of  the  most  pemictoas  ootgrowthsof  Ger- 
MB  latioaalissu    See  Home, /tifrod.  ^  817, 821 ;  and 


for  the  rationalistic  view,  Seller,  Bih.  Bern.  418 ; 
Planck,  Introd.  146 ;  Neonder,  Life  ofChriti,  113, 114. 

Ao'OOB  CAkwc,  prob.  fbr  Heb,  Kot,  i.  e.  Actioz, 
vipn ;  Vulg.  Jacob),  the  father  of  John,  and  grand, 
lather  of  the  Eupolemus  who  was  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Judas  Maccabaus  to  Rome  (1  Mace,  viii,  17). 

Ao'ooz  ('Ai^w£  V.  r,  'AjmwCi  ioT  Heb.  Koz,  with 
the  art  yipn,  &iLE>-A'o2«''),oneof  the  priests  whose  de- 
scendants returned  ttam  the  captivity,  having  lost 
thrir  pedigree  (1  Eadr.  v,  8^ ;  endet^y  the  same 
with  Koz  (q.  v.)  of  the  parallel  text  (Ezra  ii,  61). 

Aocubatlon,  the  posture  of  reclining  (AvaKtiftat, 
ivakkiw,  "  sit  at  meat,"  "  sit  down")  on  couches  at 
tatde,  which  piev^ed  among  the  Jews  in  and  before 
the  time  of  Christ ;  a  custom  appoienUy  derived  from 
Persian  luxury,  bnt  usual  among  the  Romans  like- 
wise. The  dinner-byd,  or  trtcUnum,  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dining-room  (itself  hence  called  "triclinium" 
also),  clear  of  the  walls,  and  formed  three  sides  of  a 
square  which  enclosed  the  table.  The  open  end  of 
the  square,  with  the  central  hollow,  allowed  the  serv- 
ants to  attend  and  serve  the  table.  In  all  the  exist- 
ing representations  of  the  dinner-bed  It  is  shown  to 
have  been  higher  than  the  enclosed  table.  Among 


Ancient  Roman  dinner-bed. 


the  Romans  the  usual  number  of  guests  on  each  couch 
was  three,  mailing  nine  fqr  the  three  concbes — equal 
to  the  number  vf  the  Huaes ;  but  sometimes  there 
were  four  to  each  conch.  The  Greeks  wait  beyond 
this  number  (Cic.  In  Pis.  27);  the  Jews  a{q>esr  to 
have  had  no  particular  &n<!y  in  the  matter,  snd  we 
know  that  at  our  Lord's  last  supper  thirteen  persons 
were  present.  As  each  guest  leaned,  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  entertainment,  on  his  left  elbow,  so  as 
to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more 
lay  on  the  same  couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near 
tits  breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  be 
was,  therefore,  said  "to  lie  in  the  bosom"  of  the  oth- 
er. This  phrase  was  in  nse  among  the  Jews  (Lake 
xvi,  22,  23;  John  i,  18;  xiii,  28),  and  occurs  in  sudk 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  to  lie  next  below,  or  "in 
the  bosom"  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  was  considered 
the  most  favored  place  {  and  is  shown  by  the  citations 
of  Kypke  and  Watsteiu  (on  John  xiii,  28)  to  have  been 
usually  assigned  to  near  and  dear  connections.  So  It 
was  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  who  "reclinsd 
upon  his  breast"  at  the  last  supper.  See  Lord's  Scf> 
PER.  Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  as,  on  that 
occasion,  John  lay  next  below  Christ,  so  Peter,  who 
feM  also  highly  favored,  lay  next  above  him.  This 
conclusion  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  fact  of  Peter  beck- 
<ming  to  John  tiiat  he  should  aak  Jesus  who  was  the 
tr^tor.  But  tUs  seems  rather  to  prove  the  ctmtraiy 
—that  Peter  was  not  near  enongh  to  speak  to  Jesna 
himself.  If  he  had  been  there,  Christ  innst  have  lain 
near  its  bosom,  and  he  would  have  been  in  the  best 
position  for  whispering  to  his  master,  and  in  the  worst 
for  beckoning  to  John.  The  circnmstance  that  Christ 
was  able  to  reach  the  sop  to  Jodas  when  he  had  dip- 
ped It,  sssms  bf  ns  nthw  to  intimate  that  Ae  was  the 
one  who  filled  that  place.  Hie  morsel  of  fhvor  was 
likely  to  he  given  to  one  in  a  favored  place ;  and  Jn- 
das,  the  treasurer  and  almoner  of  the  whcj^  Jiarty, 
might  be  expected  to  IfiUthltt  pUMdL'^-'T^^  wo  ag- 
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gntvateB  hy  contrast  the  turpitude  and  treachery  of 
his  conduct.  See  Banqubt.  The  frame  of  the  din- 
ner-bed  was  laid  with  mattresses  variously  stuffed, 
and,  latterly,  was  furnished  with  rich  coverings  and 
haOKings.  Each  penoa  was  usually  provided  with  a 
cushion  or  bolster  on  which  to  sopport  the  upper  part 
of  bis  person  in  a  somewhat  raised  position,  as  the  left 
arm  alone  could  not  long  without  weariness  sustain 
the  weight.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  being  ex- 
tended diagonally  on  the  bed,  with  the  feet  outward. 
It  is  at  once  perceived  how  easy  it  waa  for  "  the  wom- 
an that  was  «  ainaer"  to  come  behind  between  the 
dinner-bed  and  the  wall  and  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxvi,  7 ;  Hark  xiv,  8).  The  dinner-beds  were 
so  various  at  different  times,  in  different  places,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  that  no  one  description 
can  apply  to  them  all  (see  Critica  Biblica,  ii,  481). 
Even  among  the  Romans  they  were  at  first  (after  the 
Punic  war)  of  rude  form  and  nnterials,  and  covered 
with  mattresses  stuffed  with  ruebee  or  straw;  mat- 
tresses of  luir  and  wool  were  inbodnoed  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. At  first  the  wooden  frames  were  small,  low, 
and  rotmd;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  square  and  ornamental  couches  came  into  fash- 
ion. In  the  time  of  Tiberias  the  most  splendid  sort 
were  veneered  with  costly  woods  or  tortoisMhell,  and 
were  covered  with  valuable  embroideries,  the  richest 
of  wldch  came  from  Babylon,  and  cost  large  sums 
(Soe.  Usefiil  Know!.  Pompeii,  ii,  88).  The  Jews  per- 
haps had  all  these  varieties,  though  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  usage  was  ever  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  lux- 
ury as  among  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  fed  in  the  ancient  manner — 
seated  on  stools  or  on  the  ground.  It  appears  that 
coaches  were  often  so  low  that  the  feet  rested  on  the 
ground ;  and  that  cushions  or  bolsteis  were  in  j^nerat 
nae.  It  would  also  seem,  from  the  mention  of  two 
and  of  three  couches,  that  the  arrangement  waa  more 
usually  square  than  s^micirctdar  or  round  (Ughtfoot, 
liar.  Ileb.  in  John  xiii,  23).    See  Divak. 

It  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Jews  derived  this 
custom  from  the  Romans,  as  is  constantly  alleged. 
They  certainly  knew  it  as  existing  any)ng  the  Per- 
sians long  before  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Romans 
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themselves  (Esth.  i,  6;  vii,  ^;  and  the  presumption 
is  that  they  adopted  it  while  subject  to  that  people. 
The  Greeks  also  had  the  usage  (fh>m  the  Persians)  be- 
fore the  Romans ;  and  irith  the  Greeks  of  Syria  the 
Jews  bad  veiy  much  intereonrsa.  Besides,  the  Ro- 
mans adopted  the  custom  from  the  Carthaginians 
(Val.  Hex.  xii,  1,  2 ;  Liv.  xxviii,  29) ;  and  that  Oeg 
bad  it,  implies  that  it  previously  existed  in  Phoenicia, 
tn  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jews.  It  is  also  unlikely 
that,  in  so  riiort  a  time,  it  should  have  become  usual 
and  even  (as  the  Talmud  asserts,  see  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb, 
p,  447)  obligatory  to  eat  the  Passover  in  that  poe- 
tnre  of  indulgent  repose,  and  in  no  other  (Gizring, 
AceMt.  ad  AucA.  Vlt  1785).  The  Uteratore  of  this 
subject  has  been  brought  togetbar  bgr  Stuckios  (^Antii. 


Convivaiimn,  ii,  84) ;  and  the  works  on  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  (see  Cockbum's  Pompai  IHtutrtsted,  ii, 
&)  supply  the  more  recent  information.  (See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Clan.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Coena,  Deipnon,  Triclin- 
ium.)— Ettto,  s.  V,    See  EIatikg. 

Aocttrsed  (in  general  designated  by  some  form  of 
Vsp,  kaiaif,  Gr.  xarapao/iai,  to  "  cmBe'^  a  term  naed 
in  two  senses.    See  Oatb. 

(1.)  Anathema  (D^n,  cAe'rem,  AvaBtitd)y  «.  vow 
(Num.  xxi,  2),  by  which  persons  or  things  were  devo- 
ted to  Jehovah,  whose  property  they  became  irrevoca- 
bly and  never  to  be  rnleemed  (aacer,  sacrum  esto  Je- 
hovn;  comp.  Cssar,  BeU.  GaU.  vi,  17;  Tadt  Am»^ 
xiii,  &7 ;  Lev.  iii,  55 ;  Diodt  Sic.  xi,  8 ;  see  Mayer,  JM 
Ifomin,  Piaeularilnu,  in  Ugolini  Theeaur.  xxiii>.  Per- 
sons thus  offered  were  doomed  to  death  (Lev.  xxvii, 
29;  see  Judg.  xi.Slsq.;  1  Sam.  xiv,44).  Cattle,  land, 
and  other  property  were  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
temple,  i,  e.  of  the  caste  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii,  28 ; 
Num.  xviii,  14 ;  Ezek.  ulv,  29).  Originally  such  vowa 
were  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  (Ma 
Num.  xxi,  2;  1  Sam.  ziv,  24  {hi  this  latter  case,  all 
tiie  individual  warriors  of  an  army  were  bound  by  the 
vow  made  by  the  leader]) ;  but  occasionally  tlie  anath- 
ema, losing  its  votive  character,  assumed  that  of  a 
theocratic  punishment  (see  Ezra  x,  8),  in  consequence 
of  the  prescriptions  of  the  law,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  anidfaema  (capital  sentence)  pronounced 
against  an  Idolatraus  Israelite  (Exod.  xxii,  30),  or 
against  a  whole  Idolatrous  city  (Deut.  xiii,  10  sq.), 
which  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  utterly  tiy  fire 
with  all  that  was  therein,  and  the  inhabitants  and  all 
their  cattle  to  be  put  to  the  sword  (see  Jadg.  xx,  48; 
xxi,  10,  19 ;  comp.  Applan.  Pun.  183 ;  Mitkrid.  45 ; 
Uv,  X,  29;  see  Miller,  Devotiomet  velerum  m  beBix, 
lips.  1780).   EsBoitial^  idoitieal  with  thb  was  Oe 
anathema  agidnst  the  Canaanitish  cities,  to  be  execa- 
tcd  by  the  Israelites  when  thsy  should  enter  the  land 
(Deut.  U,^  Bq.;  Ui„6;  Josh,  vi,  17  sqq.;  x,  28,  3S, 
87,  40 ;  xi,  11),  pn  consequence  of  a  vow  (Num.  xxi, 
2  sq.),  or  npon  the  express  command  of  Jehovah  (Deut. 
vii,  2 ;  XX,  16  sq. ;  see  1  Sam.  xv,  3)],  in  order  that 
they  should  be  secured  against  all  manner  of  tempta- 
tion to  enter  into  nearer  relations  with  the  idolatrous 
natives  (Deut.  xx,  18 ;  see  Exod.  xxtii,  82  sq.).  Such 
dty,  therefbre,  was  burned  with  all  things  tfaerrin, 
and  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  were  killed,  while 
all  metals  and  metallic  utensils  were  delivered  up  to 
the  sanctuary  (Josh,  vi,  21,  24).    At  times  (when  the 
wants  of  the  army  made  it  desirable  ?)  the  cattle  was 
spared,  and,  like  other  spoils,  divided  among  the  war- 
riors (Josb.  viil,  26  sq. ;  Deut.  U,  84  sq. ;  iii,  6  sq.). 
Plnrfly,  In  some  dtlea  merely  the  living  things  were 
destroyed  (Josh,  x,  28, 80, 82,  37,  89,  40),  hut  the  aties 
themselves  were  spared.    Those  who  were  guilty  of 
any  sort  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  anathema  were 
put  to  death  (Josh,  vii,  II  sq. ;  see  vi,  18 ;  Deut.  xiii, 
17 ;  Ciesar,  BeU.  GaU.  vi,  17).    In  the  anathema  pro- 
nounced by  a  zealous  enforcer  of  the  law  (Esra  x,  8) 
against  the  property  of  such  Jews  as  bad  married  for- 
eign wives  and  refused  to  diTorce  them,  the  banisb- 
ment  of  such  persons  themselves  was  comprehended. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  whether  their  property 
was  destroyed  or  (as  H,  Michaelis  understood)  given  to 
the  priests :  the  latter  case  would  be  inconeiBtent  with 
a  strict  interpretation  of  Deut.  xiii,  16.    See  Akath- 
EMA. — We  translate  from  Winer,  s.t.  Bonn. 

(2.)  Different  from  this  is  the  .fioM  of  the  later  Jews, 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical punishment  (fbr  heresy),  Luke  vi,  22  (d^ofM- 
ffif);  John  ix,  22;  xU,  42;  xvi,  2  {dwowPayuYO" 
ytv€95ai  or  irottiv),  viz.,  the  exclusion,  of  a  Jew  from 
the  congregation,  and  all  familiar  intercourse  with  oth- 
ers, by  a  resolution.  "Excommunicated"  (n^UQ,  me- 
mufdC)  and  "  osoommnnic^t^O^^j  wMw'y)  ore 
Digilizec  by  ^ 
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diollr«iniitt«rmsiiitheHMna(7ViaM!fi,iii,8;  Mded 
Katon,  iSi,  1).  Stones  were  tbnwn  (a  mark  of  disfaon- 
or)  over  the  gravea  of  thoM  who  died  in  excommuni- 
catiun  (E^yotA,v,  6.  The  excommunicated  penon 
wag  not  pennitted  to  enter  the  Temple  by  the  common 
door  with  others,  but  was  admitted  by  a  separate  one 
(Jtiddolhy  ii,  8).  He  was  aUo  prohibited  from  shaving 
during  the  tinw^bf  hia  ezeonunnnlcation  (Mbed.  Kat. 
lii,  1 ;  see  Selden,  Jm  Nat.  tt  Gent,  Iv,  6  sq.).  There 
is  mention  in  the  Gemam,  as  wall  as  in  other  rabbin- 
ical wiidngs,  of  another  sort  of  excommunication, 
Q*;^  dte'ran  (the  person  thus  excommunioted  was 
c^led  D^in^e,  mv£karam'\  more  severe  than  tho  "^Vn, 
luddm'g.  the  difference  between  the  two — according 
to  Haimonides — was,  [1 J  that  the  niMt^  was  valid 
only  for  the  thirty  d^ys  foUowing  its  date,  and  was  pro- 
Doanced  without  accursing ;  but  the  chertm  was  al- 
ways connected  with  a  curse  i  [2,]  that  <Aertm  could  be 
pTooranoed  only  hy  several,  at  least  ten,  members  of 
the  coDgregation ;  but  the  niddug  even  \xy  a  single  Is- 
nelhe  (e.  g.  by  a  rabbi) :  [8,]  that  the  mttcharam  was 
excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  others ;  but  H  was 
pennitted  to  converse  with  thanuimthh  at  a  distance  of 
four  cubits,  and  bis  household  was  not  subjected  even  to 
tbis  lestriction.  According  to  the  Gemara,  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  wear  a  mourning  dress,  la  order  to  be 
dlstin^nisbed  outwardly  from  others.  Elias  Levita  (in 
TIM,  under  and  lnt«  rabbis  tpeaic  ot  a  third 

■nd  still  higher  degree  of  exeommunicBttDn,  tun^i;^, 
daMBOta',  eaceeratim  (we  Bnxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col. 
Sf68  sq.X  by  which  u  obdurate  sinner  was  delivered 
iqtto  all  sorts  of  perdition.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
enr.that  older  Talmndista  used  this  word  in  a  sense 
difemt  from  nidduy,  [the  formula  declaratlouls  qnoted 
by  Uaimonidee  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  however,  is 
KTISds  fll^n^i  let  Aun  be  in  "  tkam7nata,"J  (see  Set- 
dra.  he  S^udr.  i,  7,  p.  64  sq ;  Cgolino,  in  Pfeiffer's 
Anli^  Ebr.  rv ;  Tkeeaxr.  p.  1294) ;  or  perhaps  it 
wst  the  generic  t«rpi  for  excommunication  (see  Danz, 
hi  Hewdten,  If.  T.  Talm.  p.  615  sq.),  and  the  liypoth- 
cri>  of  Elias  seens,  in  fine,  to  have  been  fonnded  upon 
>  wbfansieal  etymology  of  the  word  Aammata  (q.  d. 
CS,  titre,  and  MFi^'S,  the  deatk).  Bot  it  may  even  be 
qoestioned  irtwther  niddt^  and  cherem  were  distin- 
fjnithed  from  each  other  in  the  age  of  Jesus,  or  in 
tbe  first  centnrke  after  the  destruction  of  Jemsa- 
len,  in  the  sense  asserted  by  Haimonidcs.  In  gen- 
uil,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  even 
tben  degrees  ot  excommunication.  The  formal  ex- 
clmkm  from  the  Hebrew  congregation  and  nation- 
•Ihy  if  mentioned  already  by  Ezra  x,  8  (see  above). 
In  tbe  passages  of  John  foregoing  t  minor  excom- 
moDication  is  spoken  of;  while  in  that  of  Luke,  with- 
out doabt,  a  total  exclusion  is  understood ;  even  if 
we  talie  merely  the  a^opH^itv  in  this  sense,  or  (with 
L&cke,  CommAtor.  zu  Eo.  Joh.  ii,  887)  we  suppose  that 
tiiCR  is  a  gradation  in  tbe  passage,  so  that  ai^opil.  re- 
to  to  'onii^  ivttdiZ.  Koi  ir^aXA.  to  D'in.  Many  were 
oftlw  opinion  that  the  highest  degree  of  excommnnica- 
tion,  K^v;^,  according  to  tbe  classiacation  of  Elias 
Urita,  is  to  be  foond  in  the  formnia  rapaiSilStKu  rta 
^armf  (1  Cor.  t,  6 ;  1  Tim.  1, 20).  Bat  there  is  no 
film  historical  ground  for  such  explanation,  and  the 
»bo»e  exprearion  should  be  explained  rather  from  the 
osoal  itomatic  language  of  the  apostle  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  cannot  mean,  surely,  a  mere  excom- 
mnakstioo,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Flatt 
{^«knA.d.Br.am^Kor.i,  102  Bq.),and  concurred 
b  by  later  commentators.  See  DEVit»  Finally,  it 
^  lot  less  iminobable  that,  in  Rom.  ix,  8,  itfoBtfia 
ni  Xpurrov  ahonld  refer  to  the  Jewish  excom- 
mnBication  (sa  was  asserted  of  late  by  Tholuck  and 
BoAert;  see  Fritzscbe,  in  loc.).  See  ExBCimoiT. 
(PoTtbe  Jewish  excommunication  in  general,  see  Carp- 
»».4nw.  p.  S64  sq.;  Wtaii  Uiwea.  If,  p. 47  sq.; 
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Vltringa,  De  eynag.  vet.  p.  789  sqq. ;  Pfeiffer,  Aiaiqv. 
Ebr.  c.  22;  Uindrim,  De  gradih.  excommtmicat.  up. 
Rthr.  in  Ugollnl  Thetatr.  xxvi ;  Otho,  Lexic.  Ralb. 
p.  212  sq. ;  Beer,  in  the  HaU.  Encgdop.  xvi,  278  sq.; 
[the  last  very  uncritical.])  See  Excomhdmication. 

Aconser  Ci^^,  laikan',  in  Hiph.  "accuse,"  Prov. 
XXX,  10;  and  other  terms  signifjing  to  slander ;  more 
properly  denoted  by  some  form  of  the  verb  rH, 
to  plead  a  cause,  also  in  defence ;  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
AvriSucoc,  "adversary,"  or  ran/yopof,  protecutor). 
(1.)  The  original  word,  which  bears  this  leading  signi- 
fication, means  one  who  has  a  cause  or  matter  of  con- 
tention ;  the  accuser,  opponent,  or  plaintiff  in  any 
suit  (Judg.  xil,  2;  Matt,  t,  25;  Luke  nl,  58).  We 
have  little  inibrniation  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  causes  were  conducted  in  the  Hebrew  courts 
of  Justice,  except  fVom  the  rabbinical  authorities, 
who,  in  matters  of  this  description,  may  be  supposed 
well  informed  as  to  the  later  customs  of  tiie  nation. 
See  Trial.  Even  from  these  we  learn  littie  more 
than  that  great  care  was  taken  that,  the  accneed 
being  deemed  innocent  until  convicted,  be  and  the 
accuser  should  appear  under  equal  circumstances  be- 
fore the  court,  that  no  prejudicial  ImpresBion  might 
be  created  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  the  defendant, 
whose  interests,  vo  are  told,  were  so  anxiously 
guarded,  that  any  one  was  allowed  to  speak  what- 
ever ha  knew  or  had  to  ny  In  hia  fovor,  which  priv. 
ilege  was  withheld  from  the  accuser  (Lewis,  Ort'g- 
ine«  B^mem,  1, 88).  See  Advocate.  (2.)  Tbe  word 
is  also  applied  in  Scripture,  in  the  general  sense,  to 
any  adversary  or  enemy  (Luke  xviii,  8 ;  1  Pet.  v,  8). 
In  the  latter  passage  tiiere  is  an  allusion  to  the  old 
Jewish  opinion  that  Satan  was  the  accuser  or  calum- 
niator men  before  God  (Job  i,  6  sq. ;  Bev.  zii,  10 
sq. ;  comp.  Zech.  iii,  I),  In  tliia  application  the  fo- 
rensic sense  was  still  retained,  Satan  being  represent* 
ed  as  laying  to  man's  charge  a  breach  of  the  taw,  as 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  demanding  hia  punishment 
— Kitto,  s.      8e«  Satak. 

Acd.    See  Accho. 

Acel'dama  C^KtXSafia,  from  the  Syro-Chaldidc 
bj?n,  ckakai"  dema' ,  field  of  the  blotidy  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  text,  &yp6c  aiftaToc,  see  Critica  Biblica, 
H.  447),  the  field  purchased  with  the  money  for  which 
Ju-las  betrayed  Christ,  and  wliich  was  appropriated  as 
a  place  of  bnrial  for  strangers — that  is,  such  of  tbe  nu- 
merooB  visltOTS  at  Jemaalem  as  might  die  during  their 
stay,  while  attendng  the  festivau  (Atatt.  xxvii,  8; 
Acts  i,  19;  the  slight  discrepancy  between  these  pas- 
sages has  been  unduly  magniHed  by  Alford,  Comment. 
in  loc.  post. ;  see  Olshaueen,  Comment,  iii,  61,  Am.  ed.). 
It  was  previously  "a  potter's  field."  The  field  now 
shown  as  Aceldama  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  be- 
yond the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Honnt  Zlon. 
This  is  obviously  the  spot  which  Jerome  points  out 
(Onomasf.  s.  v.  Acheldamach)  as  lying  on  the  south 
(Eusebios,  on  the  north)  of  Zion,  and  which  has  since 
been  mentioned  (although  with  some  variation)  by  al- 
most every  one  who  has  described  Jemaalem.  San- 
dys describes  it  {Relation  of  a  Journey,  p.  187),  and 
relates  the  common  story  that  the  Empress  Helena 
caused  270  ship-loads  of  its  flesb-consoming  mould  to 
be  taken  to  Rome,  to  form  tbe  sdl  of  the  Compo 
Santo,  to  which  the  same  virtue  Is  ascribed.  Cas- 
tela  affirms  that  great  qnantitiea  of  the  wondrous 
mould  were  removed  by  divers  Christian  princes  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  this  source  assigns 
the  similar  sarcophogic  properties  claimed  not  only 
by  the  Compo  Santo  at  Borne,  but  by  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Innocents  at  PariSj  by  tbe  cemetery  at  Nafdes 
(£e  Sainct  Voyage  de  Humudem,  1608,  p.  150 ;  also 
Roger,  p.  160),  and  by  that  of  tiie  Campo  Santo  at 
IMsa.  This  plot  seems  to  have  been  uaivatAaAA 
by  tiie  Latins,  as  well  as  by  ifa«ii&«l«^i9^^»fl^W 
of  burial  for  pilgrims  (Jac.  de  Titiiaco,  p.  64).  The 
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charnel-hon»e  b  mentiooed  hy  HanndATiUe  (TVorelf, ' 
tS22,  p.  176,  Bobn'B  ed.)  as  belonging  to  th«  Knighto 
Hospitallen.  Sandys  shorn  that,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth ceatoiy,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Anne- ' 
niasfl.  Boger  (La  Tetre  SmacU,  p.  161)  states  that 
they  bought  it  for  the  burial  of  their  own  pUgrims. 
and  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  charnel-house  to  them.  | 
They  still  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  Manndrell,  or,  I 
rather,  rented  it,  at  a  seqnin  a  day,  from  the  Tories.  ! 
Corpses  were  still  deposited  there ;  and  the  traveller 
ob8er\-es  that  they  were  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
from  wtiich  he  conjectures  ttiat  the  grave  did  not  \ 
malce  that  quick  dispatch  with  the  bodies  committed  : 
to  it  which  had  been  reported.  "  The  earth,  here- 1 
abonts,"  he  observsa,  *'ifl  of  ach^y  substance;  the  < 
plot  of  ground  wma  not  above  thirty  yards  long  by 
fifteen  wide ;  and  a  moiety  of  it  was  occupied  by  the 
chiiinel-house,  which  was  twelve  yards  high"  (Joar- 
ney,  p.  136).  Hichardson  {TravtU,  p.  667)  affirms 
that  bodies  were  thrown  in  as  late  as  1818 ;  but  Dr. 
BobinsoD  alle^  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  for  a  much  longer  time  abandoned :  "  The  field 
or  plat  is  not  now  marked  by  any  boundary  to  distin- 
guish it  fh)m  the  rest  of  the  hill-eide ;  and  the  former 
charnel-house,  now  a  ruin,  b  all  tltat  remains  to  point 
out  the  site. ...  An  opening  at  each  end  enabled  us 
to  look  in ;  but  the  bottom  was  empty  and  dry,  ex- 
cepting a  few  ttones  much  decayed"  (^Biblical  St- 
tearcket,  i,  624 ;  comp.  Wilde's  Shoret  of  the  Mediter- 
raneart,  1844;  Barclay's  Citg  of  lk«  Greal  King,  p. 
807).  Its  modem  name  is  Uak  td-damm.  It  is  sep- 
arated by  no  anclosare;  a  few  venerable  olivB4ree8 
(see  Salnnaon^  photograph,  **  Champ  d»  aang'^  occu- 
lt part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by  the  "  charnel- 
house,"  a  ruined  sqnare  edifice — half  built,  half  exca- 
vated— perhaps  originally  a  church  (PauU,  Cod.  Di- 
plom. !,  23),  but  which  the  latest  conjectures  (Schultz, 
Williams,  and  Barclay)  propose  to  identify  with  the 
tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  War,  v,  12,  2).  It  is  said 
(Kraft,  Topoffr.  p.  193)  to  contain  the  graves  of  sev- 
eral German  pilgrims;  but  the  intimation  (Bitter, 
Erdi.  XV,  463)  that  a  potter^'  still  exists  near  this 
spot  does  not  seem  to  be  l»Tne  out  by  other  testimony. 
(See,  on  the  sabject  generally,  ScMegel,  De  agro  San- 
guinis, Uamb.  1 7 05 ;  WQrgtT,  Uaketdamoy  in  Meneltici 
Thmair.  p.  222.)— Eitto,  s.  v.  See  Potter's  Field. 

AcephKli  and  Kt^aKif),  literally,  those  who 
have  no  cUef.  The  term  is  apidied  to  various  class- 
es of  persons  (see  Diderman,  De  Acepkalu,  Friberg, 
1751).  1.  To  those  at  the  Council  of  Epbesus  who  re- 
fused to  follow  either  St,  Cyril  or  John  of  Antioch. 
2.  To  certain  heretics  in  the  fifth  century  who  denied, 
with  Eutyches,  the  distinction  of  natures  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  r^ected  the  ConncU  of  Clialcedon.  About 
the  year  482  the  Emperor  Zeno  endeavored  to  extin- 
goish  these  religions  (UssensionB  by  the  publication  of 
an  edict  of  union,  called  Bmotieom,  The  mora  mod- 
erate of  tMth  parties  subscribed  the  decree,  bnt  the  ob- 
ject was  generally  unsuccessful.  The  Monopfaysite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  among  those  who  sign- 
ed the  decree ;  which  so  greatly  displeased  many  of 
kit  party  that  they  separated  from  him,  and  were 
denominated  AcepiUi,  that  is,  vritbont  a  head.  See 
MoifOFHTsmB  and  Hbkoticok.  These  Aeepfaali 
were  condemned  in  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  536. 
S.  To  bishops  exempt  fVom  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  patriarch.    4.  To  the  Flagellants  (q.  v.). 

AoesiuB,  a  Novatian  bishop,  present  at  NicKa,  in 
825,  who  agreed  with  the  decisions  of  the  council  con- 
cerning the  time  for  celebrating  Easter,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  consubstantiality  tf  the  Son,  bat  never- 
theksB  reftised  to  connnnnicate  with  the  otiiw 
ops.  When  the  emperor  asked  of  him  bis  reason  for 
so  doing,  he  replied  (according  to  the  heresy  of  Nova- 
tian)  that  be  could  not  communicate  with  those  who 
had  fallen  after  twptism.  "  Then,  Acesiua,"  answer- 
ed Coostantinc^  *'set  up  a  ladder  tat  yoaxatV,  and 


mount  up  to  beaven  alone." — Soc  JBcd,  But.  lib. 
esp.  10;  SoE.  EccL  Hut.  lib.  i,  cap.  22. 

AohabSra  CA);d^a()a),  a  name  designating  a  cer- 
tain rock  (^Aya^dpuv  irtrpa)  mentioned  by  Joaephns 
(War,  ii,  20,  6)  as  one  of  the  spots  in  Upper  Galilee 
fortified  by  him  on  the  approach  of  the  Bomans  under 
Cestius ;  prol)ably  tlie  same  place  with  the  Chabare 
(Xa^ofiti,  prob.  by  erroneously  annexing  the  initial  a 
to  the  preceding  wMd,  see  Reland,  PalteMt.  p.  706,  a 
su^estion  followed  by  Hudson  and  Havercamp,  who 
write  'Axo/japq),  mentioned  likewise  by  Joaephos 
(£(/>,  87)  as  a  place  of  naturally  great  strength.  Ro- 
land {ib.  p.  542)  thinks  it  is  identical  with  a  place 
called  AlAara  (Etna;;)  by  Hottinger,  ritnated  be- 
tween Tiberias  and  Zephath  (Sepphoris  F),  and  perhaps 
also  the  residence  of  the  AlAanUt  (KJ'iiasr  ■':2) 
mentioned  in  the  Gemara  (BabaMOnOf  Ixxxiv,  2). 
But  the  place  named  by  Hottinger  would  be  in  Ltneer 
Galilee.  The  cliff  in  qneeUon  (aasodated  in  both  pas- 
sages of  Josephos  with  Jamnta,  or  Jamnith,  and  Me- 
roUi)  appears  to  have  been  some  eminence  of  Middle 
Galilee ;  probably  (as  snggested  by  Scbwarx,  Patett. 
p.  188)  the  TeU  AkhbanA  (Tan  de  Valde,  Jfrawn-,  p. 
281),  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Safed,  bavnic  a  fine 
spring  (Bitter,  £rdk.  xvi,  687, 771). 

A'cbad  (Heb.  Achad',  THK,  the  "constr."  of 
inK,  one,  V.  r.Ackatk',  rHK,  id.),  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity  mentioned  in  the  diffi- 
cult phrase,  Isa.  Ixvi,  17,  ^?na  TIlEt  "^nSC,  ti^er  ome 
(of  them)  in  the  midtt,  Sept.  cat  jv  roif  wpo&^ifMMf, 
Vulg.  post  jaiwam  intrituecut,  Autb.  Vers.  '*  bc^iind 
one  (tree)  in  the  midst."  According  to  Gesenins 
(Commenfor,  in  loc)  the  phraseology  is  susceptible  of 
three  interpretations:  (a)  "On*  after  another  in  the 
midst ;"  (5)  *'  After  Acbad  in  tb»  midst ;"  (r)  "  After 
one  (of  their  number)  [i.  e.  a  priest  leadhig  the  idola- 
trous rites]  in  the  midst,"  a  rendering  which  he  pre- 
fers (comp.  Rosenmtiller,  iSchoiia  in  loc).  In  favor 
of  tiie  allusion  to  a  heathen  deity' is  only  the  slender 
analogy  with  the  name  Adad,  as  a  Syrian  divinity. 
SeeUADAD.  (See  Mill,  A; /dofo  mK,  in  his  Z>wKrf. 
Select.  Lngd.  Bat.  1743,  p.  1S7--166;  D6deriein,  PhOai. 
Abhandi.  r.  d.  GoU  Achad,  in  his  Verm.AhliaMtU.  HkUe, 
1755,  pt.  iii).   See  Idoi.atbt. 

Achal'a  (^A\ata,  derivation  uncertain),  a  region 
of  Greece,  which  in  the  restricted  sense  occupied  the 
nortb-westom  portion  of  the  Prioponinsiis,  including 
Corintb  and  its  isthmus  (Strabo,  vU,  p.  488  sq.).  By 
the  poets  It  was  often  put  for  the  whole  of  Greece, 
whence  'Xxatot,  Achaaiu,  t  e.  Grtekt.  The  dties  of 
the  narrow  slip  of  countiy,  ori^naliy  called  Achua, 
were  confederated  in  an  ancient  league,  iifaich  was 
renewed  in  B.C.  280  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
Hacedoidans,  This  league  snbseqnentiy  tndnded 
several  of  the  other  Gndan  states,  and  became  the 
most  powerful  political  t>ody  in  Greece ;  and  hence  it 
was  natural  for  the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  vt 
Achaia  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece, 
when  they  took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  league  in 
B.C.  146  (Pausan.  vii,  16,  10).  Under  the  Romans, 
Greece  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  the  former  of  which  hicladed  Macedonia  prop- 
er, with  Illyikam,  Epims,  and  Thessaly ;  andthetat^ 
ter,  all  that  lay  sontbward  of  tbe  former  (Cdlar.  i,  p. 
1170, 1022).  It  is  in  this  latter  acceptation  tliat  the 
name  of  Achaia  is  always  employed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Acts  xviii,  12, 16 ;  xix,  21 ;  Bom.  xv,  26 ;  xvi, 
25;  ICor.xvi,  15;  2Cor.i,l;  ix,2;  xi,10;  IThess. 
1,  7,  8).  In  tlie  diviuon  of  the  pro\-inces  by  Augustus 
lietween  tbe  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.C.  27,  Achaia 
was  made  a  senatorial  province  (Stntbo,  xvii,  p.  840), 
and,  as  such,  was  governed  by  proeomuU  (Dion.  Cass. 
liU,  p.  704).  In  A.D.  16  liberiM  chlmged  the  two 
into  one  intperiSl^impribietf'iRffiWf-jlA^^  (Tacit. 
JiMciI.i,76};  bnt  Claudius  restored  Oiem  to  tite  senate 
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nd  to  dM  proeonanl&r  form  of  gorernmeDt  (Suet. '  whom  Josi&h  sent  to  Hnldah  to  hiqidre  tb«  oonree  to 
C&wdL  &)■    Uenra  the  •xMt  and  minute  propriety  !  be  pnT8iied_reBpecting  the  newly-diflcoTered  book  of 


nth  which  Loke  expreases  himself  hi  giving  the  title  ,  the  law  (2  Rhige  xxii,  12, 14),  B.C.  628.  In  the  pariil. 
of (ii-Swraroc,  "  depaty")  to  Galiio  (q.  v.),  i  lei  paB8age_(2  Chira.  xixiv,  M)  he  u  oalled 


Abdon, 

the  Bon  of  Micah,  His  son  Elnothan  was  a  courtier 
of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  zxvi,  22 ;  xxxvi,  12). 

Aohezy,  JoHH  LuKB  d',  a  learned  Benedictine,  of 
the  oongregathm  of  Sdnt  Maor,  twrn  at  St.  Qnentin, 
in  Hcardy,  1609.  At  a  very  early  age  be  entered  the 
Older  of  St.  Benedict,  and  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  his  whole  after  life  was  passed  in  entire  abstrac- 
tion from  the  world.  He  died  at  the  abbey  of  St.  G«r- 
main-des-Pr^,  in  April,  1685.    To  the  labors  of  this 


who  vas  appointed  to  the  province  (see  Smith's  Diet. 
i^Ctatt.  Avl.  s.  V.)  in  the  time  of  Clandios  (Acts  xviii, 
12).  (See  generally  Smith's  i>irf.o/'CiiM.  Geoj.  8.  V.) 

Aeha'l'CTls  CAxn'«Jl*,  an  Achaan),  a  Christian  of 
Corinth,  who,  with  Fortonatus,  was  the  bearer  of  Paul's 
MCMtd  epistle  to  tiw  Chnrch  there,  to  whom  he  Undly 
eonnMnds  them  as  having  rendered  him  personal  as- 
dsliBoa     Cm.  xvi,  17,  aohaCription  j  comp.  ret.  15, 

.    '  ,     ,  -    r  ^  ^   i.»      O.I  learned  writer  we  owe  the  publication  of  many  MSS. 

A'ohaii  CPeb.  ^W,  "i??,  pnih.  trmbUr;  Bb^U  ^^^^  ^^^^  V^^^^^. 

Avdi-  fai  Joah.  xxB,  20,  elsewhere  Axap)<  •  son  of  I  \w/iiA  in  the  libraries.  His  principal  published 
(»mi,  called  ^  Acbar  (1  Chron.  ii,  7),  in  com-  |  ^  ^  fcUowing :  1.  8.  Samaba  ^pittola 


as  laaen,  save  dj  odb  man,  .acnan, »  uu««,-  ^^^^  published  with  notes  a 

Mold  not  resist  the  temptation  of  secreting  (observations  by  Mabillon,  after  hU  death,  at  varic 
of  gold,  a  quanuy  of  adver,  and  a  costly  ■      .^^  Samctokdm]  j  6.  Vttmm  tUiq> 

ih  garment,  which  he  bttried  in  his  tent,  ^  ^  nnUin,  RUdiotlucu  ddiluerant.  vu 


mtmontton  of  his  crime  and  awfhl  doom,  as  related  in 
Joah.  Tii  (see  Kitto'a  Dailg  Bible  lUtut.  in  loc.).  The 
dty  of  Jericho,  before  it  was  taken,  was  pat  under 
that  awfnl  ban,  of  whkh  tlhere  ara  other  instances  in 
the  tarly  Scriptom  Ualtny,  wheie)^'  all  the  inhabi- 
tots  (excepting  Babab  and  her  fhmily)  were  de- 
\-Dled  to  destruction,  all  the  combustible  goods  to  be 
eansumed  bv  Are,  and  all  the  metals  to  be  consecrated 
to  God  (see  Dent,  vii,  16,  28-26).  This  vow  of  de- 
notement was  rigidly  observed  by  all  the  troops  when 
Jericho  was  taken,  save  by  one  man,  Achan,  a  Judab- 
ile,  who  could 
an  ingot 

Bati^idsh  garment, 
daeming  that  his  aln  was  hid.  The  Israelitea  were 
drfeated,  with  seriotu  loss,  in  their  first  attack  npon 
ud  as  Joshna  was  well  assured  that  this  humilia^ 
tiiHL  was  designed  as  the  punishment  of  a  crime  which 
had  inculpated  the  whole  people,  he  took  immediate 
measures  to  cUscover  the  criminal  by  means  of  the  lot 
(4.T.).  The  conscience-stricken  offender  then  con- 
fuiBd  Ida  crime  to  Joshna ;  and  his  confession  being 
mifled  by  the  production  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure, 
the  people  hurried  away  not  only  Achan,  but  his  tent, 
Ui  goods,  bis  spoil,  his  cattle,  his  children,  to  the  val- 
(hence  afterward  called)  of  Achor  (q.  v.),  near 
Jniebo,  where  tbey  stoned  him,  and  all  that  belonged 
toUm;  after  which  the  whole  was  couanmedwithflre, 
■nd  a  cairn  of  atones  raised  over  the  ashea,  B.C.  1618. 
(See  Fjie,  Armow,  Ui,  185;  Saorin,  Due.  Hist,  iii, 
7S;  Simeon,  ITorfo,  11,  574;  Boddicom,  Chritt.  Exod. 
ii,  3U;  Origen,  Oj^.  il,  415).  The  severity  of  this 
act,  as  regards  the  faraHy  of  Achan,  has  provoked 
tome  rem^  (see  A.  Clarke  and  Keil,  in  loc.).  In- 
stead of  vhidicating  it,  as  is  generally  done,  by  the  al- 
legation that  the  members  of  Achon's  family  were 
pnbably  accesaoiiea  to  his  crime  after  the  &ct,  we 
pRfer  tiie  BUiqio^ion  that  they  were  included  in  the 
doom  by  one  of  thoBO  stem,  vehement  impulses  of  semi- 
mardal  vengeance  to  which  the  Jewidk  (like  all  Orien- 
tal) people  were  exceedingly  prone,  and  which,  though 
extreme  (comp.  Deat.  xxiv,  16),  was  permitted  (for  the 
tarns  "  all  that  he  hath"  did  not  necessarily  prescribe 
it)  as  a  dieck  to  a  cuptdi^  that  tended  so  stmigly 
hathto  maOay  and  impiety.— Kitto.   See  Accubbbd, 

A'ahar  CHeb.  Akar',  froaMer^-Sept.  'Axdp), 
ti»  son  of  Carmi,  who  was  punished  for  violating  the 
nsthenia  teqpecting  Jaricho  (1  Chion.  U,  7);  else- 
vhan  (Joah.  xzil,  80)  callad  Aouir  (q.  t.). 

Aduahdatpexdm.  See  Satbap. 

Aduditennlm.  See  Mule. 

A'cAu  (Matt,  i,  ff),  elaewhere  Ahaz  (q.  v.). 

AdiTxjr  (H*.  AUor^,  liaa?,  gmwmg,  i.  q. 
Sept.  'A)co/?wp,  V.  r.  in  Jer.  and  Chron.  'Axw- 
W).  *be  name  of  two  men. 

L  An  Idunuean,  father  of  Baol-hanan,  one  of  the 
E*mitish  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  38;  1  Chton.  I,  49), 
B.C.  pmb.  considerably  ante  1619. 

1.  The  am  of  Michaiah,  and  one  of  the  courtiers 


Gract  et  La^,  Eugoait  Menardi  notU  Ubutrala  (Paris, 
1646) ;  2.  Lanfraad  C<muar.  Epiteopi  Opera,  tt^ether 
with  Cftronicon  Beccense;  B.  Selbimi  et  4  priorum 
Becceruivm  Abbatum;  S.  AnffUtiitU  Anglonan  Apoa- 
toli  vita ;  dao  de  Euc/utrutia  Tradatut  Sugontt  Lin- 
colneiuu  Epu.  et  Ihtrandi  ahhcU.  Troameim»t  adver- 
tuB  Benngarixm  (Paris,  1648,  fol.);  8.  /ndiiwfas  Aa- 
ceiilwwi, etc. (Paris,  1671j4to, 2d ed.);  4.  AetaSane- 
torvm  orduui  S.  Benedkti  tn  taadorum  clones  distribo' 
to.  .^though  D'Achery  made  the  necessary  coUec- 
tions  for  this  work,  it  was  published  with  notes  and 

various 
aliqaot 

Scriptorum  qui  in  Gallia  Bibliothecis  delituerwU,  max- 
ime  Benedictiiionim,  Spidkffium.  Published  at  Paris, 
at  different  periods,  tma  1665  to  1677,  hy  different 
printers,  in  18  vols.  4to.  A  now  and  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  by  ill.  d«  la  Barre,  at  Paris,  in 
1728, 3  fols.  fol.,  with  this  title,  i^ttcilegium,  give  Col- 
lect veterum  aliquot  Scriptonit»  qui  in  GaUux  Biblio- 
thecis delituertmi,  olim  ediiwa  opera  et  studio  D.  Lucie 
d'Achery,  etc.,  ed.  Baluze,  Blartene,  et  d«  la  Barre. 
This  collection  contra  a  vast  number  of  works  of  dit 
erent  authors.  Acts  and  Canons  of  Conncils,  Histories. 
Chronicles,  Lives  of  Saints,  Letters,  Poems,  and  Doc- 
uments, which  had  not  previously  appeared.  The  ob- 
ligations of  subsequent  scholars  have  been  so  great 
to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  d'Aohery,  that  almost 
every  one  who  has  treated  of  the  antiquities  of  medie- 
val and  modem  European  history  has  been  obUged  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  due  to  him. 

Achiach'anifl  ('Axiaxapoc,  for  Heb.  'i'''^HX''ritt, 
brother  0/  the  following,  perh.  L  q.  poslkimotts  at 
latest),  the  son  of  Anael  (or  Ananiel),  and  the  undo 
of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  21),  as  also  of  Nasbas  (Tob.  id, 
18).  Ho  had  experienced  ingratitude  at  the  hands 
of  Aman  (Tob.  xiv,  10),  but  became  the  cup-bearer 
and  vizier  of  Sarcbedon  (Tob.  i,  22),  and  befriended 
Tobit  (Tob.  ii,  10).  See  Mordecai. 

Aofai'aB  (Lat.  id.,  for  the  Gr.  text  is  no  longer 
extant  j  prob.  for  AAyoA),  a  person  named  as  son  of 
Phmees  (Phiuehas),  fcnd  father  of  Aclutob  (Ahitub) 
in  the  list  of  sacerdotal  ancestors  of  Esdras  or  Earn  (2 
[Vulg.  4]  Esdr.  i,  2) ;  but,  as  the  parallel  list  (Earn 
vii,  8)  givas  no  corresponding  name,  it  is  either  an  In- 
teipolation  at,  peritaps,  a  cerroptitoi  for  the  Abimaaz 
of  1  Chion.  vi,  8, 9. 
AobillM  Tatina.   See  Tatipb. 

A'oUlin  C^x'V*!  P^^-  r?7'  •^''^^^  (^i^ 
tractcd  form  of  Jekoiachm],  which  the  Sept.,  in  1 
Chron.  xxiv,  lY,  Gnecizes  'Axift  [so  the  Vactican, 
but  other  texts  have  Tax"*']),  the  son  of  Sadoc  and 
father  of  Eleazar,  among  the  paternal  ancestors  of 
Christ  (Matt,  i,  14),  B.C.  long  anU  40.  and  post  410. 
He  is  midway  between  Zembbabel  and  Joseph. 

A'chlor  CAxtiip,  for  Heb.  Achior',  lltf^Ht^t  ^f^'*- 
er  fvO]  of^ht}  comp,JJsis,L3f*5iJV?^,^fO' 
the  Sqit.  has  A-xwp  ttst  AAiM,  appaiontiy  r^ing 
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"ninintlt),  the  aime  ^vm  In  the  Apocrypha  as  that 
of  the  aheik  of  the  Ammonitea,  who  Joined  Uohrfamea 
with  auxiliary  troops  during  hte  expedition  into  Egypt, 
and  who,  when  called  upon  to  account  for  the  opposi- 
tion made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  to  tliat  gen- 
eral, did  80  in  a  speech  recounting  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  the  national  abhorrence  of  foreign  idol- 
atry (Jud^h  v).  According  to  the  narrative,  thb  so 
inceiued  the  ban^bty  general  and  his  aseociates  that 
they  demanded  the  life  of  Achior  by  exposure  to  his 
enemiea,  who  thereupon  befriend^  and  preserved 
him  (chap,  vi)  till  be  was  eventually  released  on  the 
death  of  Holofernea,  and  then  embraced  Judaism 
(chap.  xlv).   See  Judith. 

A'ObiBh  (Heb.  AIM',  ti'^SK,  perhaps  anffrg; 
Sept,  'Akxic  v-.  r.  'Ay^oiic),  a  name  which,  as  It  !s 
found  applied  to  two  kings  of  Gatfa,  was  perhaps  only 
a  genentl  title  of  royalty,  like  "  Abimelech"  (q.  v.), 
another  Philistine  kingly  name,  with  which,  indeed. 
It  is  interchanged  in  the  title  of  Psa.  xxxiv, 

1.  A  Philistine  king  of  Oath,  with  whom  David 
sought  refiige  from  Saul  <1  Sam.  xxi,  10-16).  By 
this  act  he  incurred  imminent  danger ;  fbr  he  was  rec- 
ognised and  spoken  of  by  the  officers  of  the  court  as 
one  whose  glory  had  been  won  at  the  cost  of  the  Phi- 
listines. This  filled  David  with  such  alarm  that  ho 
feigned  himself  mad  when  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Achish,  who,  seeing  him  "scrabbling  upon  the  doors 
of  tlw  gate,  and  letting  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his 
beard,"  rebuked  his  people  sharply  for  bringing  him 
to  his  presence,  asking,  "Have  I  need  of  madmen, 
that  ye  ha^-e  brought  this  fellow  to  play  the  m^man 
in  my  presence  ?  Shall  this  fellow  come  into  my 
house  ?"  B.C.  1061.  After  this  David  lost  no  time 
in  quitting  the  territories  of  Gath  (see  Kitto's  Dailt/ 
Bible  Ilhul,  in  loc.).  This  prince  is  elsewhere  called 
AniMBLRcn  (Psa.  xxxiv,  title),  possibly  a  corruption 
for  "  Achbh  the  king"  (Tj)??  II'''?^).  David's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  has  been  illustrated  by  the  sim- 
ilar proceeding  of  aome  other  great  who  feigned 
tbeBuelves  mad  in  ^fficult  drcumstances — as  Ulysses 
(Cic.  Off-  iiit  Hygin.  f.  95,  Schol.  ad  Lycophr. 
818),  the  astronomer  Meton  (^lian,  HUt.  xiii,  12),  L. 
Junius  Bmtua  (Liv.  i,  66 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv,  68),  and  the 
Arabian  iking  Bacha  (Schultena,  Amth.  Vet.  Uamaia, 
p.  635).    See  Had. 

Tlie  same  Philistine  king  of  Gath  is  probably  meant 
by  Achish,  the  son  of  Uaoch,  to  whom,  some  time  af- 
terward, when  the  character  and  position  of  David 
became  better  known,  and  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  not  lees  than  600  resolute  adherents,  he  again  re- 
paired with  his  troop,  and  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  a  truly  royal  spirit,  and  treated  with  a  generous 
confidence  (1  Sam,  zxvii,  1-4),  of  which  David  took 
rather  more  advantage  than  was  creditable  to  him  by 
making  excnrshma  ttom  the  dty  of  Ziklag,  which 
bad  been  astigned  him,  agdnst  the  neighboring  nom- 
ades,  under  pretence  of  carrj'ing  on  depredations 
upon  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  5-12),  B.C.  1054.  In  the 
final  confiict  with  Saul,  although  the  confidence  of 
Achish  remained  so  strong  in  David  that  he  proposed 
to  appoint  him  captain  of  bis  body-guard,  the  courtiers 
revived  the  old  reminiscences  against  him  with  such 
force  that  the  kfaig  was  compelled  to  give  him  leave 
of  absence — a  circumstance  that  spared  David  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  fatal  battle  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  1,  2; 
xxix,  2-11),  B.C.  1058.— Kitto,  s.  v.    See  David. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gath,  the  son  of  Maachah,  to 
whom  the  two  servants  of  Shimei  fled,  and  thereby  oc- 
casioned their  master  the  journey  which  cost  him  h;3 
life  (1  Kings  ii,  89,  40),  B.C.  eir.  1012. 

Aoh'itob  C'AxtrwfS),  the  Gnedted  fbrm  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  2 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  1)  of  the  name  of  Ahitdb  (q.  v.). 
AchlamalL    See  Ambthtst. 
Aolfmetba  (^eb.  AtAmethaf^  ^tr^TlM,  Ezra  vi, 


2;  Sept. 'A/uida,  Tulg.  Etbatana),  the  Ecbataha  of 
chusiul  writers  (rd  'EK/^arava,  2  Uacc.  ix,  8 ;  Ju- 
dith xi,  I;  Tob.  V.  9;  Josepbus,  AtU.  x,  11,  7  ;  xi,  4. 
6 ;  also,  in  Greek  authors,  'Zy^arava  and  'Ayliarava), 
a  city  in  Media.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doobu 
fol (see  GeseniuB,  Thea.  Heb.  p.  70);  but  Major  Bawlto- 
son  (Geogr.  Journal,  x,  184)  has  left  littie  question  that 
the  title  was  applied  exclusively  to  cities  having  a 
fortress  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  treaaures.  Ihe 
ancient  orthography  of  this  name  is  traced  by  LaaseD 
(Jtid.  Bibliotk.  iii,  86)  in  the  Sanscrit  afradhana,  I.  e. 
iirvoaraaia,  ttable.  In  Ezra  we  learn  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystasfds,  the  Jews  petitioned  that 
search  might  be  made  in  the  king's  treasnre-faonse  at 
Babylon  tor  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had  made  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Jews  (Esra  v,  17).  Search  was  accoidlng' 
ly  made  in  the  record-office  ("  house  of  the  roUa^, 
where  the  treasures  were  kept  at  Babylon  (vi,  1) ;  but 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  found  there,  as  it  was 
eventually  discovered  "  st  Achmetha,  in  the  palace  of 
the  province  of  the  Medes"  (vi,  2).  Josepbus  (^Ant. 
X,  11,  7 ;  xi,  4,  6),  while  retaining  the  proper  name 
of  Ecbatioia,  yet  (like  the  Sept.,  which  adds  the  generic 
name  wMtc)  employs' tiie  word  jSafur  to  express  the 
Chaldee  Birtka'  ("the  palace"),  which  is  need 

as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  ci^  (Ezra  vi,  2). 

In  Judith  i,  2-4,  there  is  a  brief  account  of  Eclntana. 
in  which  we  are  told  that  it  was  founded  by  Arphaxad 
(Phraortes),  king  of  the  Medes,  who  made  it  his  cap- 
ital. It  was  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  surrounded  by 
a  high  and  thick  wall,  furnished  with  wide  gates  and 
strong  and  loft;-  towers.  Herodotna  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  X>ejocee,  in  obedience  to  whoee  ccnn- 
mands  the  Medes  erected  "  that  great  and  strong  ci^, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Agbataaa,  where  the 
walls  are  built  circle  witbtn  circle,  and  are  so  construct- 
ed that  each  inner  circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbor  by 
the  height  of  the  battlements  alone.  This  waa  effect- 
ed partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground — a  conical  bill — 
and  partly  by  the  building  itself.  The  number  of  the 
circles  was  seven,  and  within  the  innermost  waa  tbe 
palace  of  the  treasury.  The  battiements  of  the  fint 
drcle  were  white,  of  the  second  black,  of  the  third 
scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  tbe  fifth  orange;  all 
these  were  brilliantly  colored  with  different  pigments ; 
but  the  battlements  of  tho  sixth  circle  were  overlaid 
with  silver,  and  of  the  seventh  with  gold.  Such  were 
tbe  palace  and  the  surrounding  fortification  that  De- 
jocesconstmcted  for  himself;  but  he  ordered  ttw  mass 
of  the  Median  nation  to  conrtruct  their  houses  in  a 
circle  around  the  outer  wall"  (Herodot.  i,  98).  It  is 
contended  by  RawUnson  (Geogr.  Jour,  x,  127)  that  this 
story  of  the  seven  walls  is  a  fable  of  Sabiean  origin — the 
Deven  colors  mentioned  Iwing  precisely  those  employed 
by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven  great  heavenly 
bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which  tfaey  revolve. 

This  Ecbatana  has  iMon  usually  identified  with  the 
present  Hamadin  (see  Jtmrnal  t>f  Education,  U,  805), 
wliich  is  still  an  important  town,  and  the  seat  of 
one  of  tbe  governments  into  which  the  Persian  king- 
dom is  divided.  It  is  situated  in  north  lat.  34°  bS', 
east  long.  40*^,  at  the  extremity  of  a  rich  and  fertOe 
plain,  on  a  gradual  ascent,  at  the  base  of  the  Elwnnd 
mountains,  whose  higher  an^lmitB  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Some  remnants  of  mined  walls  of 
grciit  thickness,  and  also  of  towers  of  sun-dried  brick-x. 
afford  the  only  positive  evidence  of  a  more  andeut 
city  than  the  present  on  the  same  spot.  Althongh 
still  declining,  it  has  a  population  of  about  25,000,  and 
contains  excellent  and  well-supplied  l>azaara,  and  nu- 
merous khans  of  rather  a  superior  description — it  be- 
ing the  great  centre  where  the  routes  of  traffic  between 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  converge  and  meet. 
Its  own  manufactures  are  chiefly  In  leather.  Many 
Jews  reside'here,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  those 
of  the  captivity  who  remuned  in  Media.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says  thai  m  Jti«.^iaifrtbe«^tMr  was  60,000. 
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WM  Swrld  de  Beth  HUlel  (Tme^  p.  85-87,  Madras, 
lS32)glTeitIieintet200£aiiiiUe«.  The  latest  authority 
(J.J.  Benjajoin,  fS^Ai  Yearg  in  Atia  and  Africa,  Han- 
over, 1859,  p.  204)  reckons  them  at  500  families.  They 
are  mcwtly  in  good  drcnmstances,  having  Rne  hotisM 
and  gardens,  and  are  chiefly  traders  and  goldsmiths. 
They  speak  the  broken  Turkish  of  the  country,  and  have 
two  s}-aa|^nea.  derive  the  name  of  the  town 

from  "iraflwiK"  and  "j/erfe,"  and  say  that  it  was  given 
to  that  foe  of  Uordecsl  by  King  Ahasuenu.  In  the 
nudst  of  the  city  is  a  tomb,  which  is  in  their  charge, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Uordecai  and  Esther. 
It  if  a  plain  structure  of  brick,  consisting  of  a  small 
cylindrical  tower  and  a  dome  (the  whole  about  twenty 
feet  high),  with  small  prelections  or  wings  on  three 
frides.  Aa  inscription  on  the  wall  in  bass-relief  de- 
FcribM  the  present  tomb  aa  having  been  IjaOt  by  two 
devout  Jews  of  Kaahan,  in  A.D.  714.  The  ori^nal 
structure  is  said  to  fasve  been  destroyed  when  Rama- 
dan was  saclud  by  "nmoar.  As  Ecbatana  was  an- 
cieoUy  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  court,  it 
is  probable  enoogh  that  Mordecai  and  £sther  died  and 
ircre  buried  there  (see  Kinneir's  Penta,  p.  126 ;  Mo- 
iwfs  Second  Jottmey,^iGi9q. ;  Southgate's  7*oitr,  ii, 
102sq.;  Bnckingham,  J s^yrui,  i,284sq.;  M'Culloch's 
CoMflwr,  s.  T.  Hamadan). — Kttto,  s.  v. 

The  door  of  the  tomb  b  very  small,  and  consists  of 
a  single  stone  of  great  thictcness,  turning  on  its  own 
[Hrot  from  one  side.  On  passing  through  the  little 
portal,  the  visitor  is  introduced  into  a  small  arched 
chamber,  in  which  are  seen  the  graves  of  several  rab- 
bis, some  of  which  may  contain  the  bodies  of  the  first 
idndlden  of  the  toodi,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ori^nal  one  by  Tlmour.  A  second  door,  of  very  con- 
fined dimensions,  is  at  the  end  of  this  vestibule,  by 
vhtch  the  entrance  is  made  into  a  large  apartment  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  under  the  concave  stand  two 
MFMpba^,  made  of  very  dark  wood,  curiously  and 
ricbiy  carved,  with  a  line  of  Hebrew  inscription  run- 
nigg  round  tlie  upper  ledge  of  each.  Other  inscrip- 
tiuu,  In  the  same  language,  are  ent  on  the  walls, 
while  one  of  the  most  ancient,  engraved  on  a  white 
maihle  slab,  is  let  into  the  wall  ifaielf.  This  slab  is 
traditionally  alleged  to  have  been  preserved  from  the 
rains  of  the  edifice  destroyed  by  Tiinoor,  with  the  sar- 
ofpha^  in  the  same  consecrated  spot.  This  last  in- 
wrqttion  is  as  follows:  "Mordecai,  beloved  and  hon- 
Ofcd  by  a  king,  was  great  and  good.  His  garments 
me  u  those  of  a  soverdgn.  Ahasonna  covered  him 
vifh  fliis  rich  dress,  and  also  placed  »  golden  chain 
aniuid  his  neck.  The  city  of  Susa  (or  Shushan)  re- 
joiced at  his  honors,  and  hid  high  fortune  became  the 
gloiy  of  the  Jews."  The  inscription  wiiich  enc(mi- 
panet  the  sarcophagna  of  Mordecai  is  to  the  following 
tStet:  "It  is  said  by  David,  Preserve  me,  0  God!  I 
an  now  in  th^  presence.  1  have  cried  at  the  gate  of 
bemn  that  thou  art  my  God,  and  what  goodness  I 
hvra  received  ftom  thee,  0-Lord !  Thoea  whoso  bod- 
ics  an  DOW  beneath,  in  this  earth,  when  animated  by 
tliy  mercy,  were  great ;  and  whatever  happiness  was 
bestowed  upon  them  in  this  world  came  ftom  thoe,  O 
God!  Thair  griefs  and  sufferings  were  many  at  the 
bit,  but  they  became  happy,  because  they  always 
called  upon  thy  name  in  their  miseries.  Tbou  liftedst 
Bw  Up,  and  I  became  powerful.  Thine  enemies  aonght 
to  dttiroy  n»  in  the  early  times  of  my  life ;  but  the 
^udow  of  fliy  hand  was  upon  me,  and  covered  me  as 
a  tent  fnm  their  wicked  purposes. — Mordecai."  The 
Ulowini;  is  the  inscription  carved  round  the  sarcoph- 
ignofEstfaer;  "I  praise  thee,  0  God,  tfaat  then  hast 
WtiM  me.  I  know  that  my  sins  merit  punishment, 
J«  I  hope  for  mercy  at  thy  hands ;  for  whenever  I 
saD  upon  Uwe,  thou  tat  with  me ;  thy  holy  presence 
'KQKs  me  from  all  evil.  My  heart  is  at  ease,  and  my 
^  <3t  (bee  increases.  My  lifb  became,  through  thy 
BMfaets,  at  die  last,  full  of  peace.  O  God  I  do  not 
Ant  ay  aool  oat  from  thy  divine  presence.  Those 


'  whom  thoa  lovest  never  fbel  the  torments  of  helL 
Lead  me,  O  merciftil  Father,  to  the  life  of  life,  that  1 
may  be  Ailed  with  the  heavenly  fhdtii  of  Paradise.— 
Esther"  (E'er  Porter's  Trmeb,  ii,  88  sq.).  See  Es- 
ther. 

Ecbatana,  or  Hamadan,  is  not  without  other  lo- 
cal traditions  connected  with  sacred  history.  On  the 
mountain  Orontes,  or  Elwnnd,  the  hoAy  of  a  son  of 
King  Solomon  is  pretended  to  be  buried,  bat  what  son 
is  not  mentioned.  It  is  a  large  sqiiare  platform,  a 
little  raised,  formed  by  manual  labor  oat  of  the  native 
rock,  which  is  ascended  by  a  few  ru^g^d  steps,  and  if 
assuredly  ilo  covering  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  verj-  an- 
dent  piece  of  workmanship,  but  how  it  came  to  l>e  con- 
nected with  a  son  of  tbe  Jewish  monarch  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  Jewish  natives  of  Hamadan  oro  creduleus 
as  to  the  reputed  stor^',  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  ori^nally  a  mountain  altar  to  the  sun,  illustrating 
what  we  often  read  in  Scripture  respecting  tbe  idola- 
trous sacrificial  worship  in  "high  places."  The  na- 
tives l>elieve  that  certain  ravines  of  the  mountain  pro- 
duce a  plant  which  can  transform  all  kinds  of  metal 
into  gold,  and  also  cure  everj'  possible  disease.  They 
admit  that  no  one  had  ever  found  it,  but  their  belief 
in  its  existence  la  nevertbdess  nnsbaken.  They  also 
have  a  faboloos  legend  respecting  a  stone  on  tbe  side 
of  this  mountain,  which  reminds  the  English  reader 
of  the  celebrated  story  of  All  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves  in  the  Arabian  Xi^fiit.  This  stone  contains 
an  inscription  in  cubolistic  characters,  unintelligible 
to  every  one  who  has  hitherto  looked  on  it ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  if  any  person  could  read  the  characters 
aloud  an  efl^  would  l>e  produced  which  will  shake 
the  mountain  to  Its  centre,  it  being  tbe  |»otecting  spell 
of  an  immense  hidden  treasure;  and  these  characters 
once  pronounced,  would  p  roc  ore  instant  admittance 
from  the  genii  of  this  subterranean  cavern,  and  the 
wealth  it  contains  would  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  for- 
tunate involwr  of  this  golden  "  Sesame  I"   See  Ecba- 

TAXA. 

History  mentions  another  Ecbatana,  in  Palestine,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cannel,  toward  Ptolemais,  where 
Cambj'ses  died  (Herodot.  Hi,  M;  FUn.  v,  19).  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  this  or  any  similar  name  in  the  He- 
brew writings.   (See  Reland,  PalaH,  p.  743.) 

A'0hor(Heb. .4 ior',  -,1=5,  troMe;  Sept'Axi^X 
tbe  name  of  n  valley  (pp3,  SepL  ^apay%,  ico(\^c> 
'G/ua)  not  far  from  Jericho,  given  in  consequence  of 
tbe  trouble  occationed  to  the  Israelites  by  itm  sin  of 
Achan  (q.  v.),  who  was  stoned  to  death  and  buried 
there  (Josh,  vii,  24,  26).  It  was  known  by  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Onotnait.  s.  v.).  The 
prophets  more  than  once  allude  to  it  tj'pically  in  pre- 
dicting the  glorious  ctianges  under  the  Messiah,  either 
on  account  of  Its  proverbial  fertility  (Isa.  xlv,  10)  or 
by  way  of  contrast  with  tbe  unfortunate  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  near  this  pass  into  Canaan  on  their  first 
approach  (Hos.  i1, 15).  It  was  situated  on  the  tmund- 
ary  of  Jndah  nnd  Benjamin,  between  the  stone  of  Ben- 
Bonan  and  Debir,  south  of  Gilsal  (Josh,  xv,  7),  and 
was  probably  tbe  same  now  called  (see  Zimmerman's 
Map)  Wady  Dahr,  running  into  the  Dead  Sea  east  of 
Ain  Jehair  (Robinson's  HeMarchea,  ii,  354).  See 
Tbibb.  Tliom8on(£aiMlfnHlj9m>i,  ii,186)  says  vague- 
ly that  "  it  runs  up  ftom  Gilgal  toward  Bethel ;"  but 
this  is  inconsistent  with  tbe  above  notices  of  location 
(comp.Kflll,CV>nnenf.0MjiMA.p.201).  SeeCHBRrm. 

Aph'sa,  a  less  conect  tnode  (1  Chron.  ii,  4^  of 
Anglicidng  the  name  Achsah  (q.  v.}.. 

Ach'sah  (Heb.  Aitah',  nQ59,  aaHeti  Sept 
'Axoa),  the  daughter  of  Caleb  (and  apparently  his 
only  daughter,  1  Chron.  ii,  49,  "  Achsa"),  whose  hand 
her  fkthcr  offered  In  marriage  to  him  wlio  should  lead 
the  atuck  on  the  dty  of  Ddb^yttad  ItfUtaJthB^^)^- 
Tbe  prize  was  won     his  nephew  Othniel;  andUthe 
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brids  iru  conducted  with  tbe  nstul  eernnony  to  her' 
future  borne,  she  alighted  from  the  an  wUch  she  rode, 
and  sued  her  father  for  an  addition  of  springs  of  water 
(as  being  pecaliarly  necessary,  Stanley,  PaU^.  p.  161) 
to  her  dower  in  lands,  which  were  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Judab  See  Gulloth.  It  ia  prob- 
able that  custom  rendered  it  unusnaU  or  at  least  un- 
gracious, for  a  request  tendered  undar  soeh  clrcum- 
stancea  a  daughter  to  be  refneed,  and  Caleb  accord- 
ingly bertoved  npoo  her  **the  upper  and  tbe  nether 
qKings"  (Josh.  ZT.16-19;  Judg.i  9-U).— Kitto,8.v. 

Ach'sbaph  (Heb.  AtJiapk',  Cj^SEC, /tnctRofMrn  .- 
Sept.  Axaad^),  a  royal  cl^  of  the  Canaanites,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Falastine'(Josh.  xi,  1).  whose  king 
was  orerthrowa  by  Joshua  (Josb.  xii,  20).  It  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
and  is  named  between  Beten  and  Alammelech  (Josb. 
six,  25).  By  some  (see  Beland,  PnUrti,  p.  548)  it  has 
been  regarded  as  the  same  uAchab,  but  this  is  men- 
tioned separately  (Josb.  xlx,  29).  By  others  (e.  g. 
Hanunesveld,  til,  287)  it  hu  been  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  j^cc&o  or  Acre,  and  Schwarz  (PaUtL  p.  191) 
thinks  it  is  the  modem  Tillage  Ktfr-Yanf^  five  miles 
north-east  of  that  town ;  but  this  region  is  too  flur  west 
^or  tbe  Biblical  notices.  Euseblus  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
nuMf.  s.  T.  'AKOfif )  locate  it  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ta- 
bor, eifi^  miles  Irom  DiocKsarea;  hut  they  have  evi- 
dently confounded  it  with  Gm^h  (see  Keil's  Com- 
moA.  on  Josh,  xi,  1).  Dr.  Robin »oa  is  probably  cor. 
rect  In  identifying  it  with  the  ruined  village  Kttaf, 
aronnd  a  large  tree,  two  miles  north-east  of  Kubrikah, 
a  little  south  of  the  Litany,  and  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Upper  Jordan  (new 
ed.  of  Retearckeg,  iii,  55). 

Aohterleldt,  Jorarn  TlemiucH,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  bom  1788,  at  Wesel ;  died 
at  Bonn,  1864.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1613 ;  and, 
in  1817,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the 
seinloary  of  waansbei^g^  fh>m  which  he  was  called, 
In  1826,  to  the  ciuilr  of  dogmatics  at  tbe  onlvBrsi^  of 
Bonn.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Professor  Her- 
mes (q.  v.),  tatd  after  tbe  death  of  the  latter  published 
his  famous  work  on  Systematic  Theology  (Ckriit  Calk- 
oUtche  Doffmatit,  1831).  Acbterfeldt  was  regarded, 
with  his  colleague  Brann,  as  the  leader  of  the  Her- 
meslan  School  (q.  v.) ;  and  when  the  system  of  Her- 
mes was  condemned  1^  Rome,  and  he  reftwed  to  com- 
ply with  tbe  demands  of  Rome,  he  was  suspended  from 
his  chflir.  He  wrote  Lehriuch  der  Chrutlick-Kafhot. 
Glaubeni-  wtd  SUtmirhre  (Brauneberg,  1825);  Kaie- 
oUnniu  der  Ckritdich-Kalhol'achen  Lekre  (Braunsbei^, 
1826);  and  was,  after  1882,  one  of  the  editors  of  a 
theological  and  philosophical  quarterly  {Zutatknfifir 
PUlotopkie  tmd  KatioUtdte  Tieoic^),  the  chief  oi^n 
of  the  Henneeian  SchooL— Pieier,  i,  88;  Tspeieaa, 
p.14. 

Aoba.   See  Flao. 

Aeh'Blb  (Heb.  Abii^.  a^TSR,  faltehood;  Sept. 
'AxKti^,  bat  in  Hie.  /laroioc  and  Vulg.  mradiwiwn), 
the  name  of  two  placw,  sometimee  Latinized  Aeai, 

1.  A  town  In  tbe  plain  of  Judab,  adjoining  the 
Highlands,  mentioned  between  Keilah  and  Hareshob 
(Josh.  XV,  44).  It  appears  to  have  proved  f^thless 
to  tbe  national  cause  on  the  Assyrian  invasion  (Mic. 
i,  14);  hence  this  passage  contains  a  play  on  the 
name:  "the  bouses  of  Acbzib  (3^T=K)  shall  be  a  lie 
(STDiX)."  It  is  probably  tbe  same  as  the  Gbezib  in 
Canaan  where  Shelah  was  bom  (Gen,  xxxriii,  6).  and 
perhaps  also  the  Chozbba  wfaere  bis  descendants 
ware  finally  located  Cbron.  It,  S2).  In  the  time  of 
BuseUns,  OMomait.  s.  v.  Xav/SiO  it  was  a  deserted 
village  near  Eleutberopolis  toward  AduUam.  From 
the  associated  localities,  also,  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  not  far  north-east  of  the  Ibnnw. 

2.  A  maritime  dly  aarigiied  to  the  tribe  of  Asher 


(Jolb,  xfai,  bnt  from  vUeh  the  Israelites  were 
never  able  to  expd  die  Pboenidansj(Judg.  i,  81).  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebins  (pnom.  s.  t.  'Ax^i^)  ^ 
cording  to  the  JeruiUan  Jtinerary  12)  Bomau  mil^ 
north  of  Accho  or  Ptolemais.  In  the  Talmod  (^She- 
Inith,  vi,  1 ;  ChtdlaA,  tv,  8)  It  is  called  KtzA  (S'TS), 
and  in  later  times  Ecd^ta  (ret  'Exiiirra,  Josephos, 
War,  I,  IS,  4;  PtoL  v,  15;  Pliny,  v,  17),  from  the 
Aramnan  pronunciation  (3^13X).  Josephna  also 
{Ant.  T,  1,  22)  gives  the  name  as  ^rc4  or  AcUppm 
I'ApK^ .  ,  ..ii  KM  'Aicr«arovc).  In  the  vieinily  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  Herdawil,  comp.  Wilson,  Lemda  qf 
the  Bible,  u,  238)  was  the  Catak  Hvberti  <tf  tha  Cru- 
saders (Ritter,  Erdi.  xri,  782).  It  was  first  fdoMi- 
fled  by  Manndrell  (Joameg,  March  21)  in  tbe  modem 
ei-Zib  (comp.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  98),  on  the  HediterrancAU 
coait,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Acre  (Robinson's  Ht- 
xarchet,  iii,  Append,  p.  133 ;  new  ed.  iii,  628).  It 
stands  on  an  ascent  close  by  the  eea-side,  overhanging 
the  ancient  Roman  road,  and  is  a  small  place  with  a 
few  palm-trees  rising  above  the  dwellings  (PocDcke, 
Eatt,  ii,  U6 ;  Kchter,  Wdlf.  p.  70 ;  Irby  and  Hanglea, 
p.  196;  Backingbom,  PaleO.  i,  99;  Legh,  in  Macb- 
michael's  yourwy,  p.  250;  De  Saulcy's  Narrative,  i, 
66 ;  comp.  Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii,  219 ;  Fuller,  Miacd.  p.  4. 
15;  Cellorii  NoUi.  ii,  481;  Rehmd,  PaUett.  p.  544; 
GeseniuB,  The*.  Heb  p.  674).  It  has  eiideDt  traces 
of  antiqni^,  but  could  never  have  been  ■  large  ci^ 
(Thomson's  Load  and  Book,  i,  471). 

Ao'ipha  CAn/3a,  but  most  copiea  'Ax'^^,  for  Heb. 
Chahg>ha  K^!ipn),  the  head  of  one  of  tbe  families  of 
Ncthinim  (itpu^onXot,  "temple-servants")  that  return- 
ed from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  81);  evidentiy  the 
Hakdpha  (q.  V.)  of  the  parallel  lists  (Ezra  il,  51; 
Neh.  vH,  6S). 

Ao'itilO  CAaiuv,  V.  r.  'AinJFwf  ,  while  other  copiea 
omit  entirely  ^  perh.  for  Heb.  kak-talon',  yi^^t}.  He 
litUe;  or  [as  Fritzsehe  thinks,  fftmdb.  In  toe.]  for  AHi. 
UA,  which  some  copies  of  tlw  Gr.  with  the  S^.  and 
lul.  have),  tiie  Bon  of  "EXn  and  fother  of  Ba^alm, 
among  the  anceston  <rf  Judith  (Jn^tb  viii,  1). 

Ackennaim,  Petba  FotRBR,  a  Roman  Catholic 
thcolo)^an  of  Germany,  bom  Nov.  17, 1771,  at  Tien* 
na ;  died  Sept.  9, 1831,  at  Klosterneuburg.  He  was 
ordinary  professor  of  Old-Testament  language,  litera- 
tuto.  and  theology  at  Vienna,  and  choir  master  of  the 
monastery  or  cathedral  of  Klostemeabnrg.  He  was 
tbe  auChorof  an/HtroAiefjo  m  Ubro*  meroe  F.  T.  ubsSmi 
academicu  accommodaia  (Vien.  1825),  and  an  Areitf 
oloffia  biUica  breaker  e:ip(mta  (Vienna,  1826),  lx)th  of 
which  works  are  not  much  more  than  revised  editions 
of  Jahn  expurgated,  so  as  to  rescue  them  from  tbe 
Roman  /m^ex  into  which  they  bad  been  put  by  Pins 
VII.  His  commentary  on  the  Minor  Tropbets,  Pro- 
pheta  Mmort*  perpetna  annotatione  WufroA' (Vienna, 
1880),  has  some  value,  on  acconnt  of  the  extracta  it 
gives  tnm  older  writers  of  the  Romas  Catholle  Church. 

AccsmMSB  (am/niraf,  vateMert),  an  order  of 
monks  instituted  at  the  be^ning  of  tiie  fifth  century 
by  Alexander,  a  Syrian  monk  (BOrger,  De  Acobi^ 
Schneeberg,  1686).  They  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  who  performed  divine  service  in  rotation,  and 
BO  continued,  ni^tht  and  day,  without  intermission. 
They  were  condemned  by  a  synod  held  at  Rome  In 
534  for  maintaining  that  Mary  was  not  the  mother  of 
God.— Helyot,  Ordrei  Rdig.  i,  4  sq. 

Ao51yth  or  Aoolyte  (oniXai/doc/oU^Tuw),  the 
name  of  an  tnforior  order  of  clergy  or  servitors.  It  is 
not  known  in  the  Oreek  Church,  but  appears  to  be  of 
very  ancient  establishment  in  tlw  Latin  Church,  since 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  tbe  ei^les  of  Cypalan. 
llieir  office  in  the  ancient  Church  was  to  ligfat  tbe 
candles  and  to  pimnztbej^iMiuildteMhaao  be  conse- 
crated into  the  proper  vessds ;  to  wnf  upon  tbe  bjah- 
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op  aad  th^  oBoen,  pnsenting  to  tbem  the  sftcer- 
dotal  TMtmantB ;  and  to  accompany  the  bishop  every- 
where,  acting  as  vitnesses  of  his  conduct.  At  present 
thuT  datiee  in  the  Papal  Charcfa  are  to  attend  npon 
the  deacoD  and  snb-deacon  at  the  altar,  to  make  ready 
tbe  wine  and  mter  at  maes,  to  carry  the  tharible,  and 
to  light  and  carry  the  candles,  especiallj  at  the  chant- 
ing of  tbe  GoapeL  At  Borne  there  are  three  kinds 
of  Aoolyths :  the  Acolytfafl  of  the  palace,  pahtmiy  who 
wait  Ml  the  ^opg ;  tboM  who  Mm  the  chnrchea,  tta- 
timarii,  irtien  tbiy  an  ■tsUoiwd ;  and  r^umarH,  who 
wan  the  deacons  hi  ffiS^sent  qnaitera  of  the  dty. 
The  order  of  Acolytes  is  the  foarth  of  the  ordmei  mi~ 
mmt,  thnogb  which  a  fiomlsh  priest  mnst  pass.  For 
a  foil  accoont  <rf  the  office  and  fts  fnnctionB,  see  Bois- 
Monet,  Diet,  da  Sitet,  i,  87 ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk. 
iii,  cb.  iii 

Acontitifl  or  Aoonzlo,  Jakes,  a  native  of  Trent, 
and  tbe  intiinate  fHend  of  Francis  Betti,  a  Roman. 
Vkj  both  qnitted  Italy  on  account  of  their  religion, 
having  both  left  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Itome.  Betti,  who  left  first,  waited  for  Acontius  at 
Bule ;  tills  was  tn  the  year  1657.  Hence  tbey  went 
together  to  Znnch,  where  they  parted,  and  Acontias, 
aAer  viaiting  Strasburg,  Jonrneyed  into  England, 
lAm  he  waa  well  leceived  qoeeft  EUzabeth,  who 
enqiloyed  him  as  an  engineer.  He  was  a  member  of 
tte  Dntch  congregation  in  Anrtin-Friars,  but  falling 
under  the  suspicion  of  "  Anabaptistical  and  Arian  prin- 
dples,"  proceedings  were  taken  against  him  belVtre 
Oriadal,  bishop  of  London,  who  sentenced  him  to  be 
Rfosed  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  fi)rl>ade  the  Dutch 
coogr^ations  to  Teceive  him.  He  died  in  1566,  ac- 
cwding  to  Niccron.  He  inclined  toward  moderation 
sad  priadplea  at  ttdenuice  in  nutters  of  rell^n,  Ar- 
nlntas  styled  hhn  "divinnm  prudent!  as  ao  modera- 
tioius  lumen."  He  wrote  De  Melhodo,  hoc  etl,  de  rtcte 
imtli^atidarvm  tradeadarumque  SdetUianm  ratione 
(Sn,  Basle,  1558);  Strattgtmaia  SaUma  (8to,  Basle, 
li65.  Transl.  into  French,  4to.  There  is  also  an  Eag- 
lisli  translation  of  the  foar  first  bo<^,  London,  1648). 
— Bicbafd  and  Girand,  Bib.  Sacr. ;  New  Omeral  Bio- 
gro^Ueal  Ketionary,  1,  86 ;  Landon,  Ecet.  OieL  s.  t. 

AcoBta.  Oat»lel  (afterward  Cbiel),  a  Porto- 
piese,  of  Jewiah  extraction,  bom  at  Oporto,  and 
bnugbt  op  in  tiie  Soman  Catliolic  Church.  About 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  to  entertain  doubts 
Gift  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Indtdgenoes,  and,  finally,  as 
Is  tbe  trath  of  Christianity ;  and  being  unable  to  sat- 
himself  he  returned  to  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
ton,  became  a  Jew,  retired  from  Portngal  to  Amster- 
dim,  and  was  circamcised.  He  soon,  however,  be> 
oon  dlsgastad  iritb  the  niarisalsm  (MT  the  Jew^  of 
Amlnaani,  and  advocated  a  doctrine  like  that  of  the 
andent  Saddocees.  He  wrote  in  tbe  Portuguese  lan- 
guage a  treatise  entitled  "  The  Tra£ium$  oflhe  Phar. 
itea  eoMpared  mth  lJt«  wriUm  I/xaf*  (Amsterd.  1634), 
wtilch  «o  exasperated  tbe  Jews  tliat  ttiey  accused  him 
of  atheism  before  the  civil  tiibnuals.  Bis  book  was 
conflscatod,  he  was  Imprisoned  ten  days,  and  fined  800 
grilden.  Ha  was  also  expelfed  from  the  Jewish  syn- 
agogue. After  seven  years  he  submitted  to  a  painftal 
poiance,  and  was  readmitted,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  really  cfaan):ed  his  views.  He  died,  ac- 
ording  to  Fabricios,  in  1647,  whether  by  suicide  or 
M  is  uncert^.  He  left  an  autobit^raphy  which 
feO  into  the  hands  of  LImborch,  and  was  reprinted  in 
lSt7  (Gliel  Acosta'a  aOaUiiograplue,  laX.  n.  Deutsch, 
I'dfid^.  His  life  affbrded  Gutskow  the  material  for 
ft  wvel,  "  The  Saddmseet  m  AmtUrdam"  (1884%  and 
fir  a  drama,  *'rne2  AeoM'  (Leips.  1847)^emnck, 
lUer  JuKa**  Zeka  swl^abv  (ZerbSt,  1847). 

Acosta,  Josopb,  a  SpuiUi  Jesuit,  bora  abont 
1539,  appointed  piovindal  of  the  Jesuits  in  Peru,  and 
&d  nwtor  of  ttie  nnlvarsi^  of  Salamanca  In  1600. 
He  note  7U  AiAral  md  Moral  aktorg  vfikt  InSu 


(Seville,  1690,  4to) ;  a  treatise  />e  CAriato  Reedato  B- 
bri  novem  (Lugd.  1592, 8vo) ;  D«  ProitadgatioM  £m»- 
ffdii  apad  Barbaroa  (Cologne,  16H^  8vo). 

Acra  ('Acpa),  «  Gnek-woid,  signifying  a  tmuidt 
or  ciladd,  in  whidi  sense  its  Helmlied  fonu  Ckakra 
(K7(|>n)  also  ocean  In  tbe  Syilac  and  Chaldak  (Box- 
torf,  Lex.  Ttdm.  coL  818).  Hence  the  name  of  Acra 
was  acquired  by  the  eminenee  north  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  on  which  a  citadel  was  built  by  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  to  command  the  holy  place  (1  Mace,  iii, 
45;  iv,2,41;  Ti,18,  26,82;  lx,52sq.;  x,6i  xi,41; 
2  Mace,  iv,  18,  27,  etc.).  It  thos  became,  fat  &ct,  the 
Acropolis  of  Jentsalem  (see  Mlcbaelis,  In  jVooc.  p.  80 
sq. ;  Crome,  in  the  BaU.  ^Kpcl.  ii,  '291  sq.).  Jose- 
phus  describee  this  eminence  as  semicircular  (see  Be- 
laud, Pakat.  p.  852);  and  reports  that  when  Simon 
Maccabeus  bad  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Syrian 
garrison,  he  not  only  demolished  the  citadel,  but 
caused  the  hill  itself  to  In  levelled,  that  no  neighbor- 
ing site  might  tbencefbrth  be  higher  than  or  so  high  as 
that  on  which  the  temple  stood.  The  people  had  sufc 
fered  so  much  frnn  the  garrisim,  that  th^  willingly  la- 
bored day  and  night,  for  three  years,  is  this  great  worit 
(Ata.  xiii,  6,  6 ;  Wcp;  v,  4, 1).  At  a  later  period  the 
palace  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  stood  on  the 
rite,  which  still  retained  the  name  of  Acra,  as  did  also, 
[ffobably,  the  conncU-^onse,  and  tbe  repository  of  the 
archives  (War,  vi,  6,  8;  see  also  Daeryia.  Criis  fero- 
tolmjfo,  per  J.  Heydenum,  lib.  iii,  cap.  X). — Kitto,B.v. 

A  gocKl  deal  of  controvert  has  lately  arisen  as  to 
the  position  of  this  eminence,  Dr.  Robinson  (^BS>.  Ret. 
i,  414;  new  ed.  iii,  207-211)  strongly  contending  for 
tbe  sloping  eminence  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  others  (especially  Williams, 
Hoiy  Cky,  ii,  26,  49)  placing  Acra  more  northwardly 
from  the  temple.  The  latter  position,  in  the  middle 
'of  the  Mohammedan  qoaitar,  on  the  whole,  seems  best 
to  accord  with  the  present  state  of  tbe  snrftce  and  the 
ancient  notes  of  place  (see  Strong's  Harmtmjf  md  Ex- 
pot.  of  the  Gotpdt,  Append,  ii,  p.  4, 5) ;  espedally  vith 
Joeephus's  statements  {War,  v,  4, 1)  respecting  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  (q.  v.).    See  Jerusalem. 

A  place  by  ttte  name  of  Acra  ("AKpa)  is  mentioned 
by  Josephos  (War,  11,  as  having  been  taken  hy 
Simon  MacoalMnts,  in  connexion  wHh  Gazara,  Joppa, 
and  Jamnia;  which  some  snf^nse  to  mean  Elrm  (by 
a  change  of  reading),  while  others  take  the  word  In 
the  ordinary  sense  of  lower.  Tbe  passage  is  evident- 
ly parallel  with  1  Mace,  xiv,  7,  where  Simon  is  said, 
after  having  taken  Gazara  and  Bethsura,  to  have 
cleansed  "the  tower"  (dupa);  which,  by  a  compari- 
son with  chap,  xiii,  49,  appears  to  mean  no  other  than 
the  above  fortress  in  Jeninlem.   See  Baku. 

For  tbe  iieni  or  Acre  (Helwalzed  ■I'^K  1^  Benja- 
min of  T^idela)  of  the  Crusades,  see  Accaa 

AorabbatUnd  C^cpajdorrivii  sc.  j(w(>a),  the 
name  of  two  re^ons  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  district  or  toparchy  of  Judsa,  extending  be- 
tween Shechem  (Nablons)  and  Jericho  eastward,  be- 
ing about  12  miles  long  (see  Reland,  Palatt.  p.  192). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (_Wnr,  il,  12,  4;  20,  4; 
22,  2 ;  iii,  S,  4,  5),  and  doubtless  took  its  name  fh>m 
a  town  called  Acrabbi,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Ono- 
maaL  s.  ▼.  'Axpa3(3iivi  Jerome  corropHy  "Adorabj," 
see  Clerid  ed.  Amst  1707,  p.  17,  note  5)  as  a  large 
villa^  9  Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  road 
to  Jericho ;  probably  the  same  found  by  Dr.  Robinson 
under  tbe  name  Abt^eA  (Ae«av«A«a,  iii,  103),  and  de- 
scribed as  a  considerable  town,  finely  sitoated  on  the 
slope  of  a  fertile  bill,  with  a  mosque  (new  ed.  of  Re- 
tearchee,  iii,  296,  297)  and  a  rained  fort  (Van  de  Telde, 
Narrative,  ii,  804-307). 

2.  Another  district  of  Jndtea  toward  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  occupied  by  the  Edomltes 

ing  the  captivity  (1  Macol^i<F,i%  Anl^VersfxXW- 
battlne;"  omnp.  Joseph.  Anf.  ^  8, 1).   It  a  sap- 
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posed  to  hare  taken  Its  naiiw  Arom  the  Haaleh-ao 
HABBiH  (q.  T.)  of  Num.  xxxIt,  4 ;  Joah.  xv,  8;  which 
Uy  in  this  vklni^. 
Aonbliim.   See  Haaiah-acbabbiil 
AOT0  !■  pat  1^  our  tnuulston  (Im.     Iff)  for 
^nX,  tat' med,  which  properijr  meaoB  a  yoke,  L  e.  u 
mndt  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day. 
So  the  Latin  .^i^ervin,  an  acre,  from  jugvm,  a  yolce. 
See  Heasckk.    In  1  Sam.  xiv,  14,  the  word  "acre" 
ifl  supplied  in  our  translation  after  a,J\aTOW_ 
whkh  i>  omitted  (see  mai;^}. 
Aero.   See  Accho. 

AcrostiO  (from  mpov.  extremity,  and  ffrixoCi 
twne).  The  word  commonly  signifies  tlie  beginning 
4^  a  T«r8«;  but  it  is  Bometimes  taken  for  the  end  or 
close  of  it.  It  ordinarily  signifies  an  ode  in  which  tha ; 
initial  letters  of  the  verses  in  their  order  spell  a  certain 
word  or  Mntence.  In  this  form  acrostics  do  not  occur 
In  tlio  BiUe.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  poetical 
corapositiona  of  the  Old  Testament,  irawevcr,  in  which 
the  snccesrive  verses  or  lines  in  the  original  be^ 
with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet;  these  may 
be  called  alphabetieat  ocnmHct.  For  instance,  in  Psalm 
cxix,  there  are  as  many  stanzas  or  strophes  as  there 
are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  each  strophe  consists 
of  eight  doable  lines,  all  of  which,  in  each  case,  begin 
with  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  corresponding  to  the 
place  of  the  alxophe  in  the  Psalm— that  is,  the  first 
ele^  lines  begin  each  with  K,  Al^  the  next  eiKht 
with  a,  Bak,  and  so  on.  See  Abecbdabiait.  Other 
Psalms  have  mly  one  Terse  to  each  letter,  In  Its  order, 
as  ^alnis  xxr,  xxxlv.  In  others,  ag^  as  Psalms 
cxi,  exit,  each  verse  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
these  hermUch*  follow  the  alphabetical  arrangement, 
like  the  whole  verses  of  the.last  mentioned  Psalms. 
The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  mostly  acrostic, 
some  of  the  chapters  repeating  each  letter  one  or  more 
times.  The  last  chapter  of  I^overbs  also  has  the  ini- 
tial  letters  of  Its  last  twenty-two  verses  in  alphabeti- 
cal order.    See  Poktrt. 

The  term  acrostic  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  history  to 
describe  a  certain  mode  of  performing  the  psalmody 
of  the  ancient  Church.  A  single  person,  called  the 
precentor,  commenced  the  verse,  and  the  people  Join- 
ed  with  him  at  the  close.  We  find  also  the  words  hy- 
poptidfita  and  A^talma,  likewise  aK^oTiKwnav  and 
i^vfiviov,  almost  synonymous  with  acrostic,  used  to 
describe  the  same  practice.  Tbey  do  not  always  mean 
the  end  of  a  verse,  but  sometimes  what  was  added  at 
the  end  of  a  psalm,  or  somethinK  repeated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  e.  g.  the  phrase  "^br  iu  mtrcy  endkatth/nr- 
etwr,"  repeated  or  chanted  by  the  congregation.  The 
Gloria  Patri  is  by  some  writers  called  the  epode  or 
aenUkiUief  because  it  ¥ras  always  sung  at  the  end  of 
the  psalms  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecct.  i,  xiv). 

Act,  Conventicle,  see  Comventiclk. 

Act,  Corporation,  "  Cohporatiok. 

Act,  Five-Mile,     "  Five-Mile. 

Act  of  Foltli,     *'  AcTo  da  Fe. 

Act,  Test,  "  Tkbt. 

Act,  Toleration,    *'  Toleration. 

Acta  Martjh^um  (A  cU  of  the  Mariyri),  the  title 
of  the  record  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  martyrs  kept 
in  the  ancient  Church  for  the  edification  of  the  faitb- 
AiL  Whenever  a  Christian  was  apprehended,  the  ao- 
cusation,  defence,  and  verdict  were  noted  In  these  Acta. 
Some  of  the  mar^os  also  wrote  accounts  of  their  own 
Bufferings,  or  this  was  done  for  them  by  a  regular  offi- 
cer of  the  Church  acting  as  notary,  who  took  down  the 
facta  in  a  prescribed  form ;  and  tiicse  reports  were  also 
designated  as  ctda  martjprii  or  martyrwn,  Comp. 
CALBIfDABIA;  HaBTTBOLOOIA  ;  MeKBIOH  ;  MkNO- 

LoaiCM.   The  oldest  are  those  referring  to  the  death 


of  St.  Ignatios  (q.  v.\  Bishop  <tf  Antioch  (died  107), 
and  of  Polycarp  (q.  v.)  (died  about  165),  both  of  which 
are  given  in  Dressel's  and  Ilefele's  editions  of  the  Pa- 
trtt  ApogtoUci.  The  oldest  collection  of  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  was  comiuled  the  Church  historian  Eos^ 
bius,  in  his  two  worics  dt  Hartyribut  Palailma  and 
Sgnaffogt  Mttrlyrwnm.  The  latter,  a  martyrology  <rf 
the  Church  universal,  was  lost  as  early  aa  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century ;  the  former  has  reached  ns  as  an 
appendix  to  the  eighth  t>ook  of  the  autliDr's  Chnrcfa 
histoTy.  A  second  large  collection  of  12  volumes  was 
in  existence  at  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  probably  formed  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  de  AdU  Stim^onm,  in  the  tenth  century. 
In  the  Latin  Church  ■  catalogiie  of  martyrs,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  mar^ts-from  ^fltoant  countries  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  days  on  which  tbey  wore  ccpm- 
memorated  in  the  mass,  as  also  the  place  and  the  day, 
but  not  the  details,  of  their  mar^nrdom,  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  centui^',  In  extensive  use.  It  wu, 
though  without  good  reason,  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The 
particular  churches  used  to  add  to  this  general  cata- 
logue of  mar^rrs  thdr  local  calendars,  a  circamstance 
which  explains  the  diversity  of  the  different  copies  of 
this  work  still  extant  (ed.  by  Fr.  Mar.  Florentinins, 
Lucn,  1668  sq. ;  d' Achery,  Sjndkg.  ed.  A'oo.  ii,  p.  27,  ac- 
cording to  a  manuscript  of  the  French  convent  Gelkra, 
written  about  6M ;  J.  B.  Sallerius,  Act.  Sanctorum^ 
June  torn,  vi,  according  to  copies  of  Reiclienan,  St. 
Ulricas  at  Augsbu^,  Corvey,  etc).  While  this  work 
exdndes  all  histoitoJ  accounts  at  the  Bves  of  mar- 
t}TB,  giving  <mly  their  names  and  the  place  and  day 
of  their  martyrdom,  there  are  indications  that  detailed 
historical  works  were  also  compiled  at  an  early  polod. 
A  council  at  Carthage  897  permits  the  reading  of  the 
Pa$nonfs  Mariynan  on  the  days  of  their xommemora. 
tton,  besides  the  reading-lessons  from  the  Scripture*. 
Pope  GelasiuB,  on  the  contrary,  excludes  Uiis  kind  ttf 
Uteratufo  from  ecclesiastical  use,  on  the  ground  that 
the  names  of  the  authors  were  nnknown,  and  that  in- 
fidels, heretics,  and  unlearned  persons  (wifote)  bad  in- 
Bcrtcd  many  superfluous  and  Improper  thingf>,  a  con- 
clusive pijx>f  of  the  untrustworthy  condition  in  which 
this  literature,  even  at  that  early  time,  was  found. 
The  heads  of  the  monastic  orders  were  in  gpneral  ver;* 
uigent  in  recommending  to  then:  mtfnks  the  reading 
of  the  GeMa  Martyrvm,  the  history  of  Uieir  snfferings. 
.  Besides  the  two  classes  of  worlu  just  named,  there 
was  a  third  class,  the  so-called  Viias  I^Urtm,  whose 
object  was  more  literary  than  edifying,  and  some  of 
which  belong  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of  the 
early  Church  history.  To  this  class  of  works  belong 
the  veiy  valuable  history  of  Severin,  hb  disdple 
Eugipfdns,  the  biographies  of  Colnmbau,  Gall  as,  etc 
Collections  of  accounts  of  this  kind  are, extant  by 
Palladius  (about  420),  in  his  Eirioria  Lautiaca  (^Aav- 
aaiKov) ;  by  Heracltdea,  in  his  ParadiMU,  t.  de  rUU 
Patnm;  by  Johannes  Moschus  (died  about  620), 
the  author  of  the  lives  of  the  monks,  under  the  titie 
Afiftiav,  Aufiiuvaptov,  or  'StoQ  llapaliuroc.  These 
works  are  designated  in  the  Gredt  Church  under  the 
name  of  rtpovnicif,  KXi'/iouCi  AatntdiKd,  and  Uartpt- 
xd.  They  were  followed  by  Simeon  Metaphnstes 
(q.  v.),  about  901,  of  whose  biographies  of  skints  we 
tiave  1:^2  left,  while  a  much  la^r  number  have  been 
erroneously  ascrit>ed  to  him.  In  the  Latin  Church 
we  have  the  14  hymns  of  Pmdentius  (q.  v.\  entitled 
Peri^fphanon  ».  de  Coronis  et  Patsionilna  Martgntm : 
the  CoBationet  Patram,  by  Cassian  (q.  v.) ;  and  sever- 
al historical  works  of  Gregoiy  <tf  Tonrs  (q.  v.),  as  de 
MirmaSt,  Vita  Painim,  de  Gloria  Uar^nm.  The 
biographical  material  contained  in  this  class  of  wnks 
was  gradually  worked  tnto<he  martyrolo^es.  That 
known  under  the  name  of  Beda  is  mostiy  restricted  to 
statistical  statements ;  yet  a  copy  of  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nin^  ;qNa^i^4:(«^rc4jH)|ieiderable  ad- 
ditkms  ftom  Fkvns,  a  BulMteac(»  at^jmns.  Consid- 
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enUa  ■dditiona  to  t&e  nwr^r'ologieB  mre  also  made 
bj  Hnbuias  Uanros  (q.  t.);  Ado,  srchbishop  of  Vi- 
eona,  iboot  860 ;  Usmtrd,  a  monk  at  Paris  (875) ;  and 
Notber  (died  912).  This  enla^ement  of  this  ancient 
sai^wAo^ea  forms  the  transiUoo  to  the  legeoda  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  irbfeh  ttn  ganerdly  nrthing  but  ee- 
cMutieal  novels,  ud  have  no  claim  whatever  to 
credibility.  The  "  Acts  of  the  Martyrs"  had,  more- 
over, gradually  been  enlarged  into  "Acts  of  the 
Saints,"  as  other  saints  than  mortyrE  bad  been  added 
to  tb.0  catalogues  of  the  latter.  See  Acta  Sahcto- 
Boif.  The  moat  valued  collection  is  Rninart'e  Ada 
Martgntm  tineera  (Paris,  1689,  fo).;  2d  ed.  Amst. 
171B,  foL ;  B.  Galnra,  Angsb.  1602,  S  vols.  8vo).  It 
i>  nore  critical  than  most  Roman  biognphies,  bnt 
nereitbeless  <oontains  many  incredible  legends.  A 
Urge  collection  was  also  published  by  the  learned 
Stephen  £vodiU3  Assenianni,  nnder  the  title  Acta 
SoKionm  Martyrum  OrientaHttm  et  OectdetUakum 
(Roms,  1746.  2  vols.  foL).  ^  Herzog,  i,  100;  Wetzer 
and  Welte,  i,  88.    See  UARTTBOLoor. 

Acta  SanOtOnm  (_AetM  of  ike  Sainii),  the  title 
^Tcn  to  collectkns  of  the  Uvea  of  martyrs  [see  Acta 
UABTT&tTM]  and  of  s^ts  in  tbe  andent  Church. 

(1.)  We  first  find  the  title  Ada  Smelonm  In  Ease- 
Ihiis  (fonrth  centniy).  In  conseqiunce  of  an  edict  of 
Diocletian,  of  the  year  308,  which  commanded  the 
itmetion  of  all  tbe  Christian  records,  a  great  gap  was 
enated  in  the  ncMods  of  the  Cbivch,  vhich  vas  after* 
mrd  Ailed  witii  legends  and  traditions,  abounding  in 
man,  omissions,  and  exaggerations.  Collections  of 
the  Ada  Sanctorum,  principally  for  edification,  were 
nade  in  the  VUea  Patrwn,  probably  by  Jerome  of  Dal- 
nulia ;  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth  centnry  j  in 
UiB  ^fwuarumi  (q.  t.)  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  the 
ogfath  century,  by  John  of  Domascna;  by  Simeon 
lUtai^uartes  in  tbe  tenth  centnry ;  in  the  Golden  Le- 
fmdvtJaeob  at  Yiragglo  In  the  tblrteantb,  which  went 
tbnwgfa  71  editions  from  1474  to  1500;  and  in  the 
Cidalogiu  Samelarum  of  Peter  de  NatsUbos  (Vicenza, 
1493).  A  more  critical  treatment  is  fimnd  in  the 
SoK^uinum  of  Boninus  Mombritins  (Venice,  1474,  2 
vols.) ;  m  Ijpoman,  Vita  Saactor.  (Rome,  15SI-1560, 8 
vols.);  and  particolarly  in  Roinut,  Acta  Martj/nm 
wcra  (I^ris,  1689,  fid.).   Gonpare  ILutTTBOLOOT. 

(2.)  Tbe  most  celebrated  collection  of  tbe  Acta. 
SuctoTum  is  that  commenced  by  Bollandns,  and 
itill  continned  by  a  society  of  Jesuits.  It  is  one  of 
tlie  moet  remarkable  works  ever  prodaced,  whether 
regarded  as  to  the  labor  and  time  spent  upon  it,  or  to 
tbe  comparative  worthkssness  of  its  matter.  It  has 
been  two  handred  years  in  progress,  has  reached 
tbe  flfty-dfth  folio  TOlome,  and  b  still  in  progress. 
Thn  sinpendons  ondertaklng  originated  witb  Ros- 
veyde,  a  Jesnit,  who  announced  his  intention  in  a 
Fatti  SiOKtonan  quortm  vita  in  Bel^cit  bAliothiKit 
matutmpliB  aaervaatur  (Antwerp,  1607) ;  bQt  he  died 
m  1629,  before  any  part  was  printed.  After  his  death 
ha  materials  came  into  the  hands  of  Johannes  Bollan- 
dos,  who  established  correspondence  witb  all  parts  of 
Bni^  in  order  to  obtain  infbrmation  from  every 
poniUa  sonrce.  In  168S  be  associated  irith  himself, 
Godefiidus  Henschenius ;  and  these  two  pnbtiahed  at' 
Antwerp  in  1643  the  first  two  volumes,  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of 'Mefd  Sanctommquotquottotoorie  coltntur 
*ri  a  CaAoSai  Seriptoribta  cdebraiittr."  These  vol- 
Kdwa  contain  the  Uvea  of  ttie  saints  who  are  com- 
■emmrated  hj  the  Roman  Church  in  tbe  month  of 
Janoary  only.  In  1668  three  more  Tolomes  appeared, 
trntsscingFebniaTy.  After  this,  Daniel  PapetMwhios 
*ai  associated  as  coeditor;  bnt  Bollandns  himself  died, 
SepL12,1665,beforetheToI.forHarcbappeared.  As 
tlK  work  proceeded,  other  editors  were  appointed,  and 
generation  after  generation  sank  into  tbe  grave  dnrinn 
lb  kag  {Hogress.  It  would  occupy  too  mnch  time  and 
»P»ce  to  enumerate  the  s^mrata  labor  of  each.  The 
«Hk  itself  was  pnbUabed  in  the  following  order;  Jan- 


uary, 2  vols.  1648;  February,  8  vols.  1668;  March,  3 
vols.  1668;  April,  3  vols.  1675;  May  (with  a  Propy- 
lienm),  8  vols.  1685-1688 ;  June,  6  vols.  1695-1716 ; 
July,  7  vols.  1719-1781 ;  Angust,  6  vols.  1788-1743 ; 
September,  8  vols.  1746-1762;  October,  vol.  i,  1766 ; 
ii,  1768;  lU,  1770;  fv,  1780;  v,  1786;  tI,  1794:  this 
volume  ended  at  the  16th  of  October  (see  Walch,  BiN. 
Thtol.  ill,  667  sq.).  The  work  was  stopped  by  the  sup. 
pression  of  the.Jeanita,  and  it  appeared  to  be  altogether 
extinguished  by  the  French  Revolution ;  but  in  1838  it 
revt^^,  and  there  was  printed  at  Namur  a  prospectus, 
De  protecutitme  operia  BoUmdianiqvodActA  Sancto- 
RUM  itucri^tttr.  In  1846  appeared  vol.  Til  of  October, 
in  two  parts— tbe  first  cont^ilng  the  saints  of  tbe  16tb 
of  October ;  the  second  the  saints  of  tbe  16tb.  New 
editions  of  the  first  4  volumes  of  October  appeared  in 
1869  and  I860.  The  work  is  still  in  progress,  and  the 
Jesuits  receive  for  its  continuation'  an  annual  stipend 
from  the  Belgian  government.  Some  Idea  of  its  vast 
extent  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tliat  the  lives 
of  more  than  2000  saints  remain,  and  that  60  more 
vols.  foL  may  be  expected  to  complete  tbe  woi^. 

Tbe  editras  are  as  follow,  irith  tbe  number  of  years 
and  volumes  on*  which  they  were  engaged:  Jo.  Bol- 
landns  (died  1665),  84  years,  8  vols. ;  Godefr.  Hensche- 
nius (died  1681),  46  years,  24  vols.;  Daniel  Papebro- 
chins  (died  1714),  65  years,  19  vols, ;  Conrad  Jannin- 
gus  (died  1723),  44  years,  13  vols. ;  Franc.  Baertins 
(died  1719),  38  years,  10  vols. ;  Joan.  Bapt.  Sollerios 
(died  1740),  88  years,  12  vols. ;  Joan.  Pinius  (died 
1749),  85  years,  14  vols. ;  Gufl.  Cnpems  (died  1741), 
21  years,  11  vols. ;  Petrns  Boschius  (died  1736),  15 
years,  7  vols. ;  Joan.  StUtingns  (died  1762),  26  years, 
11  vols. ;  Constant.  Snyskenus  (died  1771),  26  years, 
11  vols. ;  Joan,  Periems  (died  1768),  16  years,  7  vi^; 
Urban.  Stickems  (died  1753),  2 years,  1  voL;  Joan. 
Limpenos  (retired  1760),  9  years,  8  voU. ;  Joan.  Vel< 
dina  (retired  174^  6  years,  2  vols. ;  Joan.  Clens  (re- 
tired 1760),  7  years,  8  toIb.  ;  Com.  Bnens  (died  1801), 
33  years,  6  vols. ;  Jacob.  Boeus  (died  1808),  82  years, 
6'  vols. ;  Joseph  Guesqulens  (died  1802),  10  years,  4 
vols. ;  IgnaL  Hubenns  (died  1782),  10  years,  1  vol. 
The  renewal  of  the  work  was  undertaken  in  1838  by 
Jo.  Bapt.  Boone,  Joseph.  Vandennoere,  Prosper  Cop- 
jiens,  and  Josepb.  Tanbecke,  Jesirita  of  the  college  of 
St  Michael  at  Brusselg.  The  first  42  Tols.,  coming 
down  to  Sept  14,  were  reprinted  at  Venice  in  17S4  sq. ; 
but  in  inferiOT  style.  A  new  edition  of  tbe  entire 
work  has  been  commenced  by  Ceimandet,  in  1868. 
(Paris,  torn,  i,  p.  821,  embracing  the  first  eleven  days 
of  January).    See  Saints,  ' 

Action  IN  Speakiko.   See  Hohilbtics. 

Action  SBBHON,  'an  old  Scottish  term  for  tbe  ser- 
mon immediately  before  tbe  Lord's  Supper. 
Actlppua.    See  Achzib. 

Acts  OF  THE  ApOSTLBS  (ITpoStlC  Tav  'AlTOOTO- 

\oiv),  the  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament,  >md  tbe 
last  of  thoee  properly  historical.  It  obtained  this  tiUe 
at  a  very  early  period,  though  sometimes  the  epithet 
Mg  was  prefixed  to  apoitlei,  and  sometimes  also  it  was 
reckoned  among  the  gospels,  and  called  the  Go^l  of 
the  HolgGAott^  or  tbaGaipeln/ tie  Retwreetion.  (See, 
generally,  Dr.  Tregelles,  In  Home's  Intnd.  last  ed.  It, 
476  sq.) 

I.  AuihoTfh^p. — The  Acta  were  evidently  written  by 
the  same  author  as  the  third  Gospel  (comp.  Lnke  i, 
1-4,  witb  Acts  i,  1),  snd  tradition  is  firm  and  constant 
in  ascribing  them  to  Luke  (Ireniens,  Adv.  Ever.  lib.  i, 
c.  81;  HI,  14;  Clemens  Alexandr,  Strom,  t,  p.  ^; 
Tertsllian,  Ad».  Marcion,  v,  2;  DeJfjm.  c.  10;  Ori- 
gen,  apnd  Enseb.  HiH.  Eedei.  vi,  23,  etc.  Ensebius 
himself  ranks  this  Ixfok  among  the  ofioXoyovfuva, 
JI.  E.  ill,  26).  The  fact  that  Luke  accompanied  Paul 
to  Rome  (xxviil),  and  was  with  him  there  (Col.  iv,  14 ; 
Phil.  21),  favors  the  suppo^ijtio^  j^gt  l^jra^^e^>fi^r 
of  tbe  narrative  of  tbe  aposib'a  jot^rn^iy  (o  thu  c^. 
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8ee  Paul.  Hie  UeaOty  of  tin  writer  of  both  books 
Is  strongly  showa  hy  their  great  similarity  in  style 
and  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and  com- 
pound forms.  Th«  tbeorias  which  assign  the  book  to 
other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  aereral,  will  not 
ftsnd  the  teat  of  searching  inquiry.  The  only  parties 
in  jsimitiTe  times  liy  whom  thb  book  was  lojocted 
were  cert^  heretics,  sncb  as  the  Ibrdonites,  the 
Serertaas,  and  the  Maoicbeans,  whoee  ot^JectionB  were 
entirely  vt  a  dogmatical,  not  of  a  histntesl  nature. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  Chrysostom  compMning 
that  by  many  in  his  day  it  was  not  so  much  as  ITnowti 
(^Hom.  i,  in  Act,  s.  init).  Perhaps,  however,  there  is 
some  rhetorical  exaggeration  in  this  statement ;  or  it 
may  be,  as  Ki^nfil  {Pnkg.  in  Acta  App.  Commait.  iv, 
6)  sfiggests,  tba^Cfaiysoatnn'a  compl^t  refen  rather 
to  a  preralent  anisdcn  of  the  Acts  from  the  nomber 
of  books  pablicly  read  in  the  ebarcbes  (see  Sahnerson, 
Z>s  lifin  ilcAiniM  oMlorttaC^  in  bis  £^wra,  ToU  xii). 

II.  Semrce  o/J/oferiaf;.— The  writer  Is  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  the  narrative  in  cb.  xti,  11, 
where  he  speaks  of  accompanying  Paul  to  Pbilippi. 
He  then  disappears  from  the  narrative  until  Paul's  re- 
turn to  Pbilippi,  more  than  two  years  afterward,  when 
It  is  stated  that  they  left  tliat  place  in  company  (xx, 
6),  fWnn  vUch  It  may  be  Justly  inferred  that  Luke 
spent  tile  inteml  in  that  town.  From  this  time  to 
the  dose  of  the  period  embraced  by  his  narrative  be 
appears  as  the  companion  of  the  apostle.  For  the  ma- 
terials, therefore,  of  all  he  has  recorded  from  ch.  xvi, 
11,  to  xsviii,  81,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  drawn 
upon  his  own  recollection  or  on  that  of  the  apostle. 
To  the  latter  source  also  may  be  confidently  traced  all 
he  has  recorded  ooncaming  the  eatlier  events  of  the 
qiostle's  esreer;  and  an  respedi  the  drcumstanees  re- 
corded in  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Acts,  and 
which  relate  chiefly  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  labors  of  the  apostle  Peter,  we  may  readily  sup. 
prae  that  tfaey  were  80  much  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety among  the  Christians  with  whom  Lnke  associ- 
ated, that  he  needed  no  assbtanee  from  any  other 
merely  human  source  in  reoordhg  them.  Some  of  tiie 
German  critics  (see  Zeller,  Die  ApogtdffevA.  nacA  Area 
Inhalt  V.  Ursprvng  krituch  tnUeriuoU,  Stuttg.  1854) 
have  lalwred  hard  to  show  that  be  must  have  had  re- 
course to  written  documents,  in  order  to  compose  thoee 
parts  of  his  history  which  record  what  did  not  pass  nn- 
der  bis  own  observation,  and  thoy  have  gone  the  length 
of  supposing  the  existence  of  a  work  In  the  langua^ 
of  Pal^ne,  under  the  title  of  "  AcU  of  Cephas"  or  his 
"Pleaching"  (St^''?^  "V??'?  of  which 

^e  apocryphal  book  of  the  same  title  (Ujoii&ic  IIIr|Oov 
or  K^fttryim  lUrpov),  mentioned  by  Clesnent  of  Alex- 
andria (Sirom.  vii,  p.  786)  and  Origen  (Coammf.  in 
Joh.  p.  298),  was  an  interpolated  edition  (Heinricbs, 
ProUg.  in  Ada  App.  p.  21 ;  Kuinfil,  Prolfff.  p.  6).  All 
this,  however,  is  mere  ungrounded  supposition ;  and 
such  Hebrew  editions,  if  they  at  all  existed,  must 
hnvo  been  versions  from  the  Greek  (BeUnd,  Palagt.  p. 
1038).  SeePETKK. 

til.  Dengn. — prevalent  opinion  is,  that  Luke, 
having  in  his  Gospel  ^ven  a  history  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  intended  to  follow  tbat  up  by  giving  in  the 
Acts  a  narrative  of  the  establishment  and  early  prog- 
ress of  bis  rdigion  in  the  world.  That  this,  however, 
could  nothavebeenbisdesign,  is  obvious  fitmi  the  very 
partial  and  limited  view  which  bis  narrative  gives  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Church  generally  d^iring  the 
period  tlirough  which  it  extends.  As  little  can  we  re- 
gard this  book  u  designed  to  record  tiie  official  history 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  for  we  find  many  par- 
ticulars concerning  both  these  sposties  mentioned  in- 
cidentally elsewhere,  of  which  Luke  takes  no  notice 
(comp.  2  Cor.  xi ;  Gal.  i,  17 ;  ii,  11 ;  I  Pet.  v,  18.  See 
also  Michaelis,  ItUndtKlioR,  iii,  828 ;  Hanlein's  fin- 
kitmg,  Iii,  160).   H^nricbt^  KuioiU,  and  others  are 


of  o|Hnian  that  no  patticalar  dedgn  ahoold  be  uofbed 
to  the  evangelist  In  composing  this  book  beyond 
that  of  fbmiablttg  Us  friend  Iheophilos  with  a  |Jeas- 
ing  and  instructive  narrative  of  such  events  as  bad 
come  under  his  own  perscMul  notice,  either  immediate- 
ly through  the  testinway  of  his  senses  er  throngh  the 
medium  of  tbe  reports  of  otiters  but  such  a  view  sa- 
vors too  much  of  the  lax  opinions  whidi  these  writers 
unhappily  entertained  regarding  the  sacred  writers  to 
be  adopted  by  those  who  regard  all  the  sacred  books 
as  designed  for  the  permanent  Instmctkm  and  benefit 
of  the  Church  Universal.  Much  more  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  opinion  of  Hinlein,  with  which  tliat  of 
Michoelifl  sabBtantiilly  accorda,  that  "the  general  de- 
sign of  the  author  of  this  book  was,  by  means  of  his 
narrativee,  to  set  fiwth  the  eo-oper«lioa  of  God  in  ^ 
diflFtadon  <rf  Christianity,  and  ahmg  with  that,  to  prore, 
by  remarkable  facts,  the  divinity  of  the  apostles  and 
the  perfectiy  equal  right  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jew« 
to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  that  religion" 
(EinUihmg,  iii,  156.  Comp.  Michaelis,  Imtroduciian, 
iii,  880).  Perbs^  we  should  come  still  cloear  to  the 
truth  if  we  were  to  aay  tiiat  the  dedgn  of  Lnke  in 
writing  the  Acts  was  to  supply,  by  s^eet  and  suit- 
able instances,  an  illustraUon  of  the  power  and  vofk- 
ing  of  that  religion  which  Jesus  had  died  to  aetaUisIl. 
In  his  Gospel  lie  had  presented  to  his  readers  an  ex- 
hibition of  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  poBon, 
character,  and  works  of  its  great  founder ;  and  Imving 
followed  him  in  his  narration  until  he  was  taken  ap 
out  of  the  sight  of  his  disciides  into  heaven,  this  seoond 
work  was  written  to  show  how  bis  religkm  operated 
when  oommltted  to  the  hands  of  tiwse  hy  wh«n  it  was 
to  be  announced  "to  all  nations,  l>eginning  at  Jara- 
salem"  (Luke  xziv,  47).  Hence,  as  justiy  stated  1^ 
Baumgarten  in  his  work  on  the  Acts,  jesns,  as  the 
already  exalted  king  of  Zion,  appears,  on  all  suitaUe 
ocaaione,  as  the  ruler  and  Judge  of  snpreme  resort; 
tiw  apoeties  are  hot  bis  representatives  and  instn- 
menta  of  working.  It  is  He  who  appoints  the  twelfth 
witness,  tiiat  takes  the  place  of  the  fUlen  apoade 
(chap,  i,  24) ;  He  who,  having  received  the  promiae 
from  the  Father,  sends  down  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
power  (chap,  ii,  38) ;  He  who  comes  near  to  tnm  the 
people  ftmn  their  iniquities  and  add  them  to  the  mem- 
berstfip  of  Us  Chnrdi  (chap.  H,  47;  iii,  26);  He  who 
works  miracles  from  time  to  time  by  the  band  of  the 
apoeties;  who  sends  Peter  to  opn  the  door  of  faith 
to  the  Oraitilea;  who  Instmcts  Philip  to  go  and  meet 
the  Ethiopian ;  who  arrests  Saul  in  his  career  of  per- 
secution,' and  makes  him  a  chosen  vessel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  in  short,  who  continually  appears,  prodding  over 
the  affairs  of  Us  Chorcli,  directing  his  stA-vants  in 
their  course,  protecting  tbero  from  the  bands  of  tbdr 
enemies,  and  in  the  midst  of  matsb  that  was  adverse, 
still  giving  efftet  to  their  ministrations,  and  canting 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  to  grow  and  bear  fhtit.  We 
have  therefore  in  this  book,  not  merely  a  narrative 
fkcts  which  fell  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  connection  more  especially  wi±  the  apos- 
tolic agency  of  Peter  and  Pau^  but  we  have,  first  of 
all  and  in  all,  the  ever-present,  controUing,  administra- 
tive agency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  shedding 
fortii  the  powers  <^  his  risen  life,  and  giving  shape  and 
form  to  bis  spiritual  and  everlasting  klngdoni. 

IV.  Time  andplace  of  ITW^.— These  sre  still  more 
uncertain.  As  the  history  is  continued  up  to  the  close 
of  the  second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  it 
oould  not  have  been  written  before  A.D.  86;  it  was 
probably,  however,  composed  very  soon  after,  so  that 
we  shall  not  err  fiur  if  we  osrign  the  dose  of  tiie  yaar 
68  as  the  period  of  Its  completion.  StID  greater  vn- 
certainty  bangs  over  the  place  where  Luke  composed 
it ;  but  as  he  accompaided  Paol  to  Some,  perhaps  tt  was 
at  that  cit}-  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  apostie  that 
it  was  prepared.  Had  any  considerable  alteration  ni 
VtMX'a  dvsanMKos^  ^kc(^  pJw  -hcfsre  tiie  pablica- 
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tka,  tbcm  cui  be  no  nmaou  whj  it  ahonld  not  have 
bean  notiosd.  And  on  other  aceotints  also  this  time 
WIS  fin*  the  most  likely  for  tbe  puUication  of  the 
hook.  The  axiival  in  IU»ie  vw  m  impottant  period 
in  tbe  apostle's  life;  the  qoiet  which  succeeded  it 
WMiind  to  promiSQ  no  immBdiate  datenninatlon  ot  bis 
eaase.   See  Thbophilos. 

V.  S^. — This,  lilte  that  of  Loicft's  Gospel,  b  much 
purer  than  that  of  most  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Tile  Hebraisms  which  occaaionaUy  occnr  are 
almost  exclosiTely  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  oth- 
tts  irliich  tie  has  reported.  These  speeclies  are  in- 
deed, iat  the  meet  pazt*  to  be  regarded  rather  as  snm- 
maries  tluua  as  flill  reports  of  what  the  speaker  utter- 
ed; but  aa  these  snmniaries  are  gireq  in  tbe  speaker's 
own  words,  tlie  iqipearance  of  Hebraisms  in  them.isas 
easily  acooonted  for  aa  if  tbe  addreaBes  had  boon  re- 
ported in  fulL  His  mode  of  narratinFf  events  is  clear, 
digidfied,  and  lively^  and,  aa  Micfaaelis  observes,  he 
"has  weU  supported  the  character  ofeach  person  whom 
he  baa  introduced  as  delivering  a  public  harangue,  and 
has  vetyUthftilfy  and  happily  preserved  tiie  manner 
.of  ^peeking  wliidi  was  peculiar  to  each  of  his  oratOFB" 
{IiOnAieiitM,  iii,  332).    See  Lokb. 

VI.  CoaUntt. — Commencing  with  a  reference  to  an 
•ecooDt  given  in  a  former  work  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jeans  Christ  before  his  ascession,  its  author 
pniceeds  to  acquaint  us  succinctly  with  the  clrcum- 
■tances  attending  tint  event,  tbe  conduct  of  the  dia- 
dples  on  their  return  from  witnessing  it,  the  oatponr- 
iog  on  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to  Christ's 
praoise  to  them  before  Us  emdflzion,  and  the  amaz- 
kig  snocess  wliicta,  aa  a  coneeqneQce  <k  this,  attended 
tbe  first  announcement  by  them  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Jesus  OS  the  promised  Mea^h  and  the  Saviour 
tftiuwold.  After  following  the  firtea<tf  the  motha>- 
duueh  at  Jwnsalein  up  to  the  period  when  tbe  violent 
psnecotion  of  its  members  by  the  rulers  (tf  the  Jews 
had  broken  op  their  society  and  scattered  them,  with 
the  Bxoeption  the  apostles,  ttirougbont  the  whtJe  of 
the  enrronnding  region,  and  after  introducing  to  tbe 
notice  of  the  reader  tbe  case  of  a  remarlcable  conver- 
ycD  of  one  of  the  most  sealoos  persecutors  of  the 
Cborcli,  who  afterward  becaoie  one  of  its  most  devoted 
sad  SBCoeasftal  advocates,  the  namthw  takes  a  wider 
aenpe  and  opens  to  onr  view  the  gradud  expansion  of 
tbe  Church  1^  the  free  admission  within  its  pale  of 
potmiB  directly  eoarerted  firom  heathenism,  and  who 
bUl  not  passed  through  the  preliminary  stage  of  Jnda- 
iim.  The  first  step  toward  this  more  libenl  and  cos- 
Bopolitan  order  of  tliingB  Iwving  been  effected  by 
fteir,  to  whnn  tbe  honor  of  laying  the  fimndathm  of 
Os  Christian  Church,  both  withui  and  without  Ow 
onfises  of  Judaism,  seems,  in  accordance  with  our 
Lad's  declaralidn  concenung  him  (Matt,  xvi,  18),  to 
have  been  reserved,  Paul,  tbe  recent  couv^  and  the 
destined  apoetle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  tiroaght  forward  as 
tbe  main  actor  on  the  scene.  On  bis  course  of  mie- 
doaaiy  activity,  his  soccesses  and  IiIb  sufferings,  tbe 

Interest  of  the  narrative  Is  thenceforward  oon- 
ceMrated,  until,  having  fidlowed  him  to  Rmne,  irhlth* 
n  be  bad  twan  sent  as  a  i^sooer  to  aUde  his  trial,  on ' 
bis  own  ai^eal,  at  the  bar  of  the  emperor  himself,  the' 
bw4  obmirtly  ckisea,  leavmg  us  to  gather  farther  in- 
formation concerning  Iiim  and  the  fortunes  of  tbe 
Cbnrch  from  other  sources. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Paui..  j 

TII.  Uittory. — ^Wliile,  as  Lardner  and  others  have 
n!iyiatis&ctorilyshown(Lardner's(>iscl>fri%,W<^ ' 
f;  Biicoe,  0»  tka  AeUf  Paley's  Bora  PrnJimmz  Ben- 
rat'a  niiton/  of  Ae  Firtt  Plantittg  of  Ckrii^anity,  il, 
the  credibility  of  the  events  recorded  by  Luke  is 
bHiy  authflnticated  both  by  internal  and  external  evi- 
d<ac«,  very  gn^t  obscori^  attaches  to  the  chronologg 
■f  ttcse  events  (eee  Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  N.  7*,,  ii, 
113  (q.;  Alferd'a  GnA  Tett.,  ii,  Proleg.  p.  38  sq.; 
Ifejw,  JEMnuntor,  8d  ed.  pt  iii,  s.  fin.). 

Tbe  following  is  probably  the  tnw  order  of  events 


in  tbe  Acta  (see  Metk.  Qn^.  Reriev,  1BS6,  p.  499  eq.). 
For  ftirther  diacusei<xi,  see  Burton,  A  iUmpt  to  oMeriain 
tht  Cknmologf  of  the  AcU  (Lond.  1880) ;  Anger,  De 
teniponm  m  Aetit  Apotteiorwa  nOioM  (Lips.  18M); 
Greswell,  IXmru  ii,  1,  etc. :  Wwdsworth,  Crsdb  TtA. 
pt.  2;  Wleeeler,  Chron.  d.  ap.  Zeii  (GOtt.  18i8). 

DAva.  UAimni  *mm.  chaptbb. 

ia»j,jS.D.n.  Eleetioatf  MattMu  LISSS. 

»         W.  DMoenteftbeUolyBpiTtt..  lLl-4L 

June,       90.  Cure    tbe  cripple,  etc,  Ui,lv, 

July,        S9.  judgment  oC  Ananias  and 

Bapphira  r. 

Sept.,      30.  Appotaitmeat    Deaeans  vL 

Dec,        89.  MaJiyrdnm  oftteiAen  vIL 

April,      80.  ConTerrioDof  tbe  Eunneh .,  vllL 

May,        80.  CMivenlonof Faid  Iz,l-Sl, 

81.  Proaperftr  of  the  Cbnrch....  lx,81. 
SL  CH«Uhew'«.0«apeI  written  in 
Hebrew.] 

Snmmer,  S2.  Petei'a  preacliinK  tonr  Ix,  8>-4& 

SepL,       S2.  caovenloD  of  Uomellui'  x,  xV  1-18. 

Spring,     S3.  Paul'*  eKapo  fonn  Dmducus 

to  Jeniulem   Ix,  91^-30. 

U.  Founding  of  the  Chnrch  at 

Aalioc£   xl,19^ 

Spingi     44.  UaSf  rdom  of  Jamea  and  im- 

prliionment  of  Peter  xlL 

**         44  Paul'i  elopmoeynary  visit  to 

JeruMilem   xt,  ST-SS, 

M,4Dk  Paul's  fliiitmlMioDArjr  tour  .  slii,xiv. 
Spring,     47.  Paurii"BeooDd"vlaittoJeru- 

Bslem  XV,  l-Oli 

47.  [UaUliew-8  Gospel  published 
in  Greek.;] 

47-01.  Paul  !  seODUd  missionary  tour  xt,  Bfi-xvUi,  H. 

49.  [Ist  Epistle  to  the  Theanliml- 

ans.] 

50.  [3d  Kptstle  to  the  Thessalonl. 

ana.] 

BI-Q5.  Pauri  third  mlastonaiT  tour,  xvili,  98-xzi,  II. 
61.  ri-:pistletotlieGalat1ani.] 
61  [1st  PIplatle  to  the  Corinthi- 
an a.] 

54.  [2d  Kpiitle  to  the  CoriatU- 

ane.] 

64.  [letUplstletoThnothj.] 
06.  [tCpitFtle  to  the  BomuiK.] 
IKUiS.  raul'a  first  visit  and  impris- 
onment at  Rome  zx1,18~xxt1U,31. 

66.  [Lu1ce*B  Gospel  written.] 
6T.  C&ptstle  to  the  Kpheeluis.] 

67.  [KpiatletolbeColosaian&J 
6T.  [Kpistleto  Philemon.] 

ST.  [TplHtleto  the  Phtltppiane.] 

68.  [KplBtle  to  the  HebrewH.] 

•   6B.  [Acts  of  the  Apostlea  written.] 

51.  [KpUtle  of  Jameiu] 

63.  [Epistle  to  Titus.] 

64.  [Second  impriwiuniont  of 

Paul  at  Rome.] 
64.  [3d  Epistle  to  Timothy.] 

64.  [1st  Epistle  of  Pettn.] 
66.  [2d  EpUHe  of  Peter.] 

65.  [Mark's  Gospel  written.] 

66.  [Kt^tle  of  Judc] 

PO.  [John's  Gospel  iFriit«i).] 
B9.  [lEtKplsUoof  Jolin.] 
n.  ['2d  Kpistle  ofJohn.] 
K.  [Sd  KpUtleof  John.] 
C6.  John's  Herelatioo  written.] 

VIII.  Cummen^anes.— The  following  is  a  full  list  of 
separate  exegetical  and  illustrative  worlu  on  the  en- 
tire Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  most  important  being  in- 
dicated by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Operoy  iv, 
467  sq. ;  "  Fampilus"  C»>  HiRMdyti  Gfimi,  ii,  206  sq. ; 
and  in  the  BUI.  Pair.  Gall,  iv,  8  sq.) ;  Chrysostom, 
Opera,  ix,  1  sq.  (also  in  Engl.  Homilieg,  Oxf.  1861, 2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Cassiodoms,  Acta  Ap.  (in  CompieuMmeg} ;  Entha- 
liuB,  Edhio  (in  Bibl.  Patr.  Gall,  x,  199) ;  Arator,  Car- 
men (in  BibL  Max.  Pair,  x,  125) ;  Theophylact,  Opera, 
iii,  1  sq.;  (Ecumenius,  Sttorraiio  (in  C^era,  i);  Beds, 
(F(inb^p.l84Bq.;  Fathers,  in  Cramer's  CWima  (Oxon. 
1888,  8vo) Unm,  OMmaOar^  (Vitemb.  1524,  8vo) ; 
Bngenhagen,  Oommeatarim  ( Vitemb.  1624, 1624,  8vo)  ( 
Lambert,  Commeatarau  (.\rg.  1526 ;  Francf.  1 589, 4to) ; 
Card.  Cajetan,  Aciiu  Apo^oior.  (Venice,  15S0;  Par. 
1632,  foL;  Par.  1540,  8vo);  Gagnaens,  Schotia  (Par. 
1660,  8vo) ;  *Calvin,  CommaUaria,  in  his  (^>era  (Gen. 
1560,  IbL;  tr.  into  Eng.,  Lend.  1686,  4to;  Edinb.^844, 
8  vtds.  8vo);  Bullineer, 
fid.);  Jraias,  Ad»italioiu8'^ 
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1567, 8vo) ;  Salmeroo,  Opera,  p.  13  eq. ;  Brent,  Pndig- 
fan (Korimb.  1564,  fid.);  Cameratitu,  JVoWioM (Lips. 
1556,  Sto)  ;  Cai^to,  Ex^iealio  (Teoiee,  1661,  8to)  ; 
•Gualtherus,  BomiUm  (Tigori,  1557,  4to;  in  Engl., 
Lond.1572);  Loaae,  iliJnofati(me«,(FraDcf.  1658,2vol8. 
M.);  «SaTcer,  SdioUa  (Basil.  166(>,  8vo);  Selnecker, 
CommaUarim  (Jen.  1667,  1686,  8vo);  JuniuB,  Tr.  ex 
Arab.(L.B.im;  Frcft.  1618, Svo);  ItMnde,Au^€gung 
(Frcft.  1679,  fol.) ;  Aretiua,  Diffe$iio  (LaoBan.  1679, 
Genev.  1583,  Bern.  1607,  foL) ;  Giynaens,  CommmUa. 
rim  (Basil.  1583,  4to) ;  Criapold,  CommetUaria  (Firm. 
1690,  4to) ;  Stapleton,  A  ntidota  (Antw.  1595-8,  3  vole. 
8to);  Pelargus,  CommeTUaiiana  (Francf.  1599,  8vo); 
Aicaiariae,  Commentarvu  (Franc.  1607,  8to;  Giess. 
4to) ;  Lorinua,  ComnufUaria  (Col.  Ag.  1609,  fbl.) ;  Mal- 
colm, CommaUariut  (Mediol.  1616, 4to);  Sanctus,  Com- 
mentaritu  (Lugd.  1616 ;  Col.  1617,  4to) ;  *Petri,  Com- 
menlarius  (I>Daci,  1622,  4to);  Perezius,  CommenUtriM 
(Lugd.  ISX,  4to);  &  llapide,  Acta  Apatlolor.  (Antw. 
1627,  4to) ;  Menoch,  Eistoria  (Rome,  1634,  4to) ;  De 
Dieu,  AmTnadrertiona  (L.  B.  1634, 4to) ;  Lennus,  Com- 
mentaruu  (Holm.  1640,  4to);  MovarinQs,  Actui  Apot- 
tolor.  (Lagi.  1645,  fol.);  Price,  Acta  Apostohr.  (Par. 
1647,  870J  Lond.  1660,  4to);  Major,  Adnotata  (Jen. 
.  1647, 1666, 4to  i  1668,  8to)  ;  Amyrald,  Pan^hrtue  (Sal- 
mur,  1654,  8vo);  Fronond,  Acita  Ap.  (Lovan.  1664, 
4to) ;  Calixtna,  Expotitio  (Branav.  1654, 4to) ;  *Streso, 
CommtfUarim  (Amst.  1658;  Haft).  1717,  4to);  Fau- 
cheoT,  SoToona  (Genor.  1664,  4  vols,  4to) ;  Du  Bois, 
LeOionet,  pt.  i  (Lonvuin,  1666,  4to) ;  Rotbmaler,  Pre- 
digten  (Rndelat  1671-2,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Cradock,  Apott. 
JIUtory  (Lond.  1672,  fol.);  De  Sylveira,  Commtutaria 
(Lngd.  1678,  foL);  Lightfimt,  CommaUaiy  (in  Works, 
TiU,  1  sq. ;  also  Bora  Hebr.,  ed.  CarpMT,  Ups.  1679, 
«o) ;  Crell,  Opera,  Ui,  1S8  sq. ;  Wolzogen,  Opera,  toL 
i;  Cocceim,  Opera,  vol.  It;  Mlcon,  ApoiMica  Ada 
(Genev.  1681,  fl>l.);  Gappel,  Hut.  Apostolica  (Salm. 
1683, 4to);  *DeTeie1,  ExpUca^  (Lond.  1684,  8to;  in 
Eog.,  Lond.  1685);  Pearson, IToribf,!, 317 eq.;  Keuchen, 
Adaotata  (Amst.  1689, 1709, 4to) ;  Valla  and  others,  in 
the  Critiei  Sacri,  vol.  vii ;  •Arnold  and  De  Sacy,  A'ote 
(Par,,  Lngd.,  Anut.,  Antw.  1700,  8vo ;  also  in  French 
often);  'Van  Leeuwen, ParopA/tuM  (Amst.  1704, 1724, 
Sro;  also  In  Germ.,  Brem.  1708, 4to);  *Limborch,  Com- 
Mmiarmt  (Roterd.  17U,  fol.) ;  Gerhard,  Commmtariut 
(Hamb.  1718,  4to) ;  *Herberger,  Stoppd-PogfiHe  (Lpa. 
1715, fol.); Anon., A^/featoni (Par.  1716,  12mo);  Lang, 
laagoge  (Hal.  1718,  4to);  Qrammlicfa,  Amnerhmgea 
(Lpz.  1721,  4to) ;  Petarsen,  ZvMmmetAang  (Ft.  ad  M. 
1722,  to);  W<At,Aiuedota,my92  aq.i  [x,lBq.;  F^le, 
Paraphnm  (Lond.  1726,  8vo);  Pkvier,  Bmd^gm 
(UttnO.  1726,  1734,  4to);  *Lindhammer,  Erkldrunff 
(Hal.  1726. 1784,  fol.) ;  LOseken,  Eridarung  (Hal.  1728, 
4to);  Negelin,  Kern  d.  Apoti^etch.  (Norimb.  1781, 
4to) ;  Anon.,  Parapkrate  (Par.  1788, 12mo) ;  *Biscoe, 
Bitt.  <ff  tie  Acts,  confirmed  from  other  Sources,  A  uihors. 
etc.  (Lond.  1743, 2  vols.  Svo ;  Oxfbrd,  1829, 1840, 1  vol! 
8to);  Barrington,  Worie,  vol.  I;  Heylin,  The.L  Lect. 
ii,  1  sq. ;  Rambach,  Betrachtuiiffen  (F.'ad  M.  1748, 4to) ; 
•Benson,  Pkmdag  of  the  Chr.  Rel.  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1766, 
8  vols.  4to) ;  •Walch,  DiaerU.  in  A  da  App.  (Jen.  1756, 
1761, 8  vols.  4to) ;  Am-Ende,CarMrt»  cwanotU  (Vit«mb. 
1769,  8vo) ;  Semler,  lUugtratio  (Hal.  1766,  4to) ;  Gon- 
ers, Axul^ung  (Brem.  1772,  8vo);  Jacob,  Uebertetz. 
(Hai.  1779, 8vo) ;  Hess,  CSrirtentW  (Wlnterth.  1781- 
9.  8vo,  in  parts);  Paulus,  De  Gmi^  andorig  Act. 
(Jen.  1788, 4to);  WUlis,  ^c(»m«^«te^p.  (Lond.  1789, 
8vo);  Snell,  Uebertetz.  (Frkft.  1791,  8vo);  Lobstein, 
CoTmnentar,  vol.  i  (Strasb.  1792,  4to);  •Moms,£jyft- 
aaio  Act.  App.  (ed.  Dindorf,  Lips.  1794,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Clarisse,  ffe(fc»Kwiriyfe(i(eB(Leyd,1797,4to);  •Thiers, 
U^ert.  m.  Anmet^  (Gera,  1800,  8vo);  Stack,  Lectures 
(London,  1806,  8vo) ;  Ventnrinl,  Zutanmenh.  m.  d. 
WeJigetch.  In  vd.  1  of  Us  VnAriitenA.  (Coponb.  1807, 
8vo);  Brewster,  Lectures  (Lond.  1807,  2  vols.  8vo; 
1830,  1  voL  8vo);  •HMnrich,  Acta  Apottor.  perpet. 
Amult.  tawfrato  (Gott.  1809,  S  vols.  8to;  iIm  In  the 


Xov.  Test.  Ktppiaimm);  StaUjoek,  AmutatiiMt,  voL  ii 
(F^.  1809, 8vo) ;  ElsUy,  AmoUOkms,  vot  ii ;  Vak^ 
naer,  Stketa  (ed.  Wesson  berg,  Amst.  1816,  6vd)  ;  •Knt- 
nSl,  Comm.iitAeta  Apotfobr.  (vol.  ivof  his  Comm.  in U- 
brosBi»t.Jf.  T.,  Lips.  1818,  8vo;  voL  iii,  Lond.  1835); 
Richm,/fe/fliri»6i«Mrf.(Tr.adKh.l821,8vo);  Thomp- 
son, Discourses  (Lond.  1822,  8vo) ;  Kistemaker,  Getd. 
d.  Apoiiela  (HOnst.  1622,  8vo) ;  *Hildebnuid,  GtecA. 
d.  Ap.  exeg.  hermenevt.  (Lpz.  1824,  8vo) ;  Blomfleld, 
Lectitres  (Lond.  1826,  8vo);  De  Meyer,  De  Lmm 
iLijiamari^  (Tr.  ad  R.  1627,  4to);  Menken,  B&fe 
(Brem.  1828,  8vo);  "Stier,  RtAtn  d.  Apoitein  (L|iz. 
1829,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Wilson,  Qtut&im  (Camb.  1830. 
12mo);  Anon.,Jimolat»>M(Camb.l831,12mo);  Wirth, 
Ap.  Gesck.  (Ulm,  1881,  8vo) ;  •Neander,  Phntinp  of 
the  Church  [German,  Berl.  1882,  Hamb.  1847,  8vo] 
(Edinb.  1842,  Lond.  1861,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  Barnes,  A'oto 
(N.  Y.  1884,  12mo);  Povach,  Sermons  (Load.  1836, 
6vo);  Snmner,  Exposition  (Lond.  1888,  8vo);  RoUn- 
Bon,  Ads  ofAp.  (Lond.  1839, 8vo) ;  Scbneckenberger, 
Zweck  d.  Aposuigesch.  (Berne,  1841,  8vo);  Jones,  Lec- 
tures (Lond.  1842,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Gary,  AcU  of  Ap. 
(Lond.  1842,  ISrno);  Livermore,  AOs  of  Ap.  (Boat. 
1844,  12mo);  Hodgson,  Lectures  (Lond.  1846,  8vo); 
MoTison,  Commentarg  (Lond,  1845f  18mo);  Bennett, 
i>(r(wvs (Lond.  1846, 8vo);  Ma^ew,/laiio6U»Emi(LDnd. 
1847,  12mo);  Trollope,  Commtntary  (Camb.  IftjT, 
12mo);  •Humphrey,  Commentary  (Lond.  1847,  8ro); 
Dick,  Lectures  (Glasgow,  1848,  8vo);  Pierce,  Nates 
(N.  Y.  1848,  I2mo);  •Bomemann,  Ada  Apottoiorvm 
(Groesenb.  1849, 8vo) ;  Mrs.  Henderson,  Lessons  (Lond. 
1849,  8vo);  Etberiilge,  TV. /ram  the  Syr.  (Lond.  1849, 
8to)  ;  Beelen,  Oammentarius  (Lovan.  I860, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
*CMiybeare  and  Howson,  L^  and  ^ptlleg  of  St.  /Varf 
(Lond.  1860,  1866;  K.  T.  186^  S  vola.  8v9>;  Cook, 
./4cti  (Lond.  1860, 12mo);  *Hackett,  OmmenAirjr  (Bos- 
ton, 1862,  1858,  8vo);  *Banmgarten,  Apost^/eschicMe 
(Braunschw.  1862,  2  vols.  8vo ;  tr.  in  Clarke's  Library, 
Edinb.  1664,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  «Scha&;  Grs(A.  d.  Ap.  Kirche 
(Lpz.  1854,  8vo ;  in  English,  E^nb.  1864, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
•Zeller,  Inhalt  u.  Ursprwigr  d,  Ap.  Gesch.  (Stnttg.  1864, 
8vo);  *Lekfibu»cii,  Composi&mmd EMstdmng d.  Apoa- 
telgestA.  (Gotha,  1854,  8vo);  Ford,  AOs  of  Ap.  (Lond. 
1856,  8vo) ;  Cumming,  Readit^  (Lond.  1866,  12bio)  ; 
•Alexander,  Acts  oftKe  ApoetUs  erplained  (N.  Y.  1867, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bonchier,  Exposition  (Lond.  1858, 12ino) ; 
Macbride,  i>(«ure«(Lond.l858,8vo);  McGarvey,  Cow- 
metUary  (Cincin.  1864, 12mo),    Bee  New  TBSTAMBifr. 

Acts,  Spcrioub  or  Afocbtphal,  andent  writings 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  or  respecting  onr 
Savionr,  hto  dlsclplee,  etc  Of  these  several  are  stfll 
extant ;  others  are  only  known  by  the  accounts  in  ui- 
cient  authors  (Hase,  Hist,  of  Chr.  Church,  p.  96, 102). 
See  Canon  (of  Scr^ttm'e). 

ACTS  OF  CHRIST,  SpuBiomt.  Several  sayings 
attributed  to  our  Lord,  and  alleged  to  be  banded  down 
by  tradition,  may  be  Inclnded  under  this  head,  as  thej 
are  snpposed  by  some  learned  men  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  histories  no  longer  in  existence  (comp. 
Luke  i,  1).    See  Apocrtpha. 

(1.)  The  only  saying  of  this  kind  apparently  genuine 
is  the  beautiful  sentiment  cited  by  Paul  (Acts  xx,  36), 
"  It  is  more  blesned  to  pive  than  to  receive,"  to  wbidi 
the  term  apocryphal  has  been  sometimes  applied,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  Goq>els  ex- 
tant (m  Gausen,  in  his  Theepneia^  Engl.  tr.  1842)l 
Heinslna  Is  of  opinion  that  the  paaaaga  la  taken  from 
some  lost  apocryphal  book,  such  as  that  entitled,  in 
the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  "  the  Book  of  the  Sayings 
of  Christ,"  or  the  pretended  ConstUutions  of  the  A  pottles. 
Others,  however,  conceive  that  the  apostle  does  not  re- 
fer to  any  one  saying  of  our  Saviour'sjn  particular, 
bnt  that  he  deduced  Christ's  sentiments  on  this-besd 
from  several  of  his  sayings  and  parables  (see  Matt, 
xix,  21 ;  XXV ;  and  Luke  xvl,  9),  But  the  probalnH- 
ty  Is  that  Paul  received  this  aaiuge  bv  tta^ition  from 
tiie other  apoaOofcDigitized  byVjOOglC 
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(1)  There  Is  a  saying  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
QM(fe  af  Bamabcu,  a  woric  at  least  of  the  second  cen- 
tury: ''Let  US  resist  all  iniquity,  and  hate  it;"  and 
again,  "So  they  vfao  wonld  see  me,  and  lay  hold  on 
my  kingdom,  must  receive  tne  thfoagb  nmch'snfllMng 
and  tribnlatloi) bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
pLisnges  contain  merely  an  allndon  to  somo  of  our 
Lord's  disconnes. 

(S.)  Clemens  Roman  as,  the  third  bisbt^  of  Rome 
after  St.  Peter  (or  the  writer  vho  passes  nnder  the 
name  of  Clement),  in  his  Sttxmd  EpitUe  to  the  Corin- 
lUais,  aacribee  the  following  saying  to  Christ: 
"Ttioagfa  ye  should  be  united  to  me  in  my  bosom,  and 
yet  do  not  keep  my  commandments,  I  will  reject  yon, 
and  say,  Depart  from  me,  I  know  not  whence  ye  are, 
▼0  makeiB  of  Iniqalfy."  TMa  passage  seems  evi- 
dently to  be  taken  from  Lake's  gospel,  xiii,  2$,  26, 27. 

There  are  many  similar  passages  which  several  em- 
inent writers,  such  as  Grabe,  Hill,  and  Fabridos,  have 
considered  as  derived  from  apocryphal  gospels,  but 
whidi  seem,  with  greater  {wobabili^,  to  be  nothing 
mm  than  looaa  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
vera  very  common  among  the  apostolical  Fathers. 

Then  Is  a  saying  of  Christ's,  dted  by  Clement  in 
the  same  epistle,  which  is  fonnd  in  the  apocryphal 
G<»fel  of  tAt  E^yptia»$ :  "  The  Lord,  being  asked  when 
his  kinsdom  shonld  come,  replied.  When  too  ihali  be 
one,  md  that  vhich  is  toiihout  at  that  tehuA  u  mthin, 
aad  the  male  mih  the  female  neither  vtale  mrjimale." 
See  Gospels  (Spubious). 

We  m^r  bm  mention  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
Saeond  E[dstla  of  Clement  is  itself  disputed,  and  is 
rejected  by  Eosebius,  Jerome,  and  others  j  at  least 
Basebtas  says  of  it,  ^' We  know  not  that  this  is  as 
highly  approved  of  as  the  farmer,  or  that  it  has  been 
in  use  witii  the  ancients"  (^HkL  Eede$.  iii,  S8,  Cross's 
tr.  1S12).   See  Clbmest. 

(1)  EueNos,  in  the  last  chapter  «f  the  book  just 
dted,  states  that  Paplas,  a  companion  of  the  apostles, 
"gives  another  history  of  a  woman  who  bad  been  ac^ 
cQwd  of  many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  also  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Nuzarcnes."  As 
this  latter  work  is  lost,  it  is  doubtful  to  what  woman 
the  history  refers.  Some  suppose  it  alludes  to  the 
hiitary  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  others,  to  the 
««nao  of  Samaria.  There  are  twodiscourses  ascribed 
to  Christ  by  Papias  prMerved  In  Irenans  (Adeemu 
/fans.  T,  SB),  relating  to  th«  doctrine  of  die  MUlen- 
ninm,  of  which  Paplas  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
propagatw.  Dr.  Grabe  has  defended  the  troth  of 
these  traditions,  but  the  discourses  tfaemselves  are  on- 
vcrthy  of  oor  blessed  Lord. 

(3.)  There  is  a  saying  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Jostin 
Martyr,  in  his  Dieiegm  viA  TVjpAo,  which  has  been 
snppoaed  by  Dr.  Cave  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Go^  of  the  Natarew.  Ur.  Jones  conceives  it  to 
han  been  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  the  prophet 
EwkieL  The  same  &ther  famishes  us  with  an  apoc. 
ryphal  history  of  Christ's  baptism,  in  which  it  is  os- 
KTted  that  "  a  fire  was  kindled  in  Jordan."  He  also 
aoqsunls  as  that  Christ  worked,  when  he  was  on 
earth,  at  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  making  pbngbs  and 
yokta  fitr  raEon. 

(S.)  There  are  mom  apociyphal  sirring*  of  Christ 
preserved  by  Irenens,  but  his  most  remarkable  oh- 
KTvatioD  to  that  Christ  "  lived  and  taoght  beyond  bis 
ftrtieth  or  even  fiftieth  year."  This  he  fbunds  partly 
on  abenrd  inferonces  drawn  from  the  character  of  his 
sinios,  partly  on  Jdin  viii,  57,  and  also  oo  what  he 
aBegBi  to  have  been  John's  own  testimony  delivered 
tothe[Hesbytenof  Asia.  It  to  scarcely  necessary  to 
nAte  this  ibtvxA  idea,  which  is  in  conbodiction  with 
>11  the  statements  In  the  genuine  gospek.  There  is 
■1)0  an  absurd  say  Inn  attributed  to  Christ  by  Athe- 
URms  {LigaL  pro  C^riiHanii,  cap.  28). 

(7.)  There  are  Tnriona  sayings  ascribed  to  oor  Lord 
^  Clemens  Alexandrians  and  seveml  <tf  the  fiithers. 


.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  h,  "  Be  re  skilful  money> 
changers."    This  is  supposed  to  have  been  contained 
In  the  Goqxl  of  the  Nazarmet.    Others  think  it  to  an 
early  interpolation  into  the  text  of  Scripture.  Origeo 
and  Jerome  cite  it  as  a  saying  of  Christ's. 
I     (B.)  In  Origen,  Contra  Celttm,  lib.  i,  to  an  apocn-- 
I  phal  history  of  our  Saviour  and  bis  parents,  in  which 
it  is  reproached  to  Christ  that  he  was  bom  in  a  mean 
'  village,  of  a  poor  woman  who  gdned  her  llvdihood  by 
spinning,  and  was  tamed  off  by  her  husband,  n  car^ 
I  penter.    Celaus  adds  that  Jesus  was  obliged  by  pov- 
erty to  work  as  a  servant  In  Egypt,  where  he  learned 
many  powerful  arts,  and  thought  that  on  this  account 
'  he  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  a  god.   Then  was  a  similar 
I  occoont  contained  in  some  apocryphal  books  extant  in 
the  time  of  St.  Aognsdne.    It  was  probaUy  a  Jewtoh 
forgery.   Aogostine,  Epipfaanius,  and  others  of  the 
'  fathers,  equally  cite  sayioKs  and  acts  of  Christ,  which 
I  they  }m>bably  met  with  inthe  early  apocryphal  gospels. 
I     (9.)  There  to  a  spurious  hymn  of  Christ's  extant, 
ascribed  to  the  Priscillianists  by  SL  Augustine.  There 
are  also  nudiy  soch  acts  and  saylofi^  to  be  foond  In 
the  Kanm  of  Mahomet,  and  others  In  the  writings  of 
the  Uobammedan  doctors  (see  Tcdand's  Natarmtal). 
I     (10.)  There  to  a  prayer  ascribed  to  onr  Saviour  by 
the  same  persons,  which  to  printed  in  Latin  and  Arabic 
in  the  learned  Selden's  Commentars  on  RtlgcMiu^i  An- 
nals of  Alexandria,  publtobed  at  Oxford,  in  1650,  by 
I  Dr.  Pococke.    It  contains  a  petition  for  pardon  of  do, 
such  OS  U  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  fo^ery. 

(II.)  There  to  a  curious  letter  said  to  have  beeo 
written  to  oor  Savioor  by  Agbaros  (or  Abgaras),  king 
of  Edessa,  requesting  him  to  vome  and  heal  a  disease 
nnder  which  be  labored.  The  letter,  together  witb  the 
supposed  reply  of  Christ,  are  preserved  by  Eosebius. 
Thto  learned  historian  asserts  that  be  obtained  the 
docuDients,  together  with  the  hiaUny,  from  the  public 
registers  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  where  they  existed  in 
hta  time  In  the  Syrioc  langoage,  from  which  he  trans- 
lated them  into  Greek.  -  See  AnaABCS. 

These  letten  are  also  mentiooed  by  Ephraem  Syma, 
deacon  of  Edessa,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
Jerome  refers  to  them  in  his  comment  on  Hatt.  x,  and 
they  an  mentioned  by  Pope  Gelasins,  who  rejects 
them  as  spurious  and  apocryphal.  They  are,  however, 
referred  to  as  genolne  by  Evagrius  and  later  histo- 
lians.  Among  modem  writers  the  genolneness  of 
these  letters  bos  been  maintained  by  Dr.  Parker  (In 
the  preface  to  bto  DemonstraHon  of  the  Law  nf  Nalvn 
and  the  Christian  SeJigiony  part  ii,  §  16,  p.  2S6) ;  by  Dr. 
Cave  (in  bis  Hisloria  Uleraria,  vol.  i,  p.  2.^);  and  by 
Grabe  (in  his  SjicUeghm  Patnm,  particularly  p.  819). 
On  the  other  hand,  most  writers,  including  the  great 
mnyMty  of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  reject  tbem  as 
spavioos.  Mr.  Jimes,  in  bto  valuable  work  on  the  0>- 
noakal  Aufhoritg  qfthe  Ifew  Testament,  although  he 
does  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  Acts  were  contained 
in  the  public  registen  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  yet  gives 
it,  as  a  probable  conjectore,  in  favor  of  which  he  ad- 
daces  some  strong  reasons,  drawn  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  thto  whole  chapter  (viz.  the  18th  of  the 
first  bouik)  in  the  JCecktiaslical  Bistorg  of  Eusebius  u 
j  itself  an  interpolation.   See  Eptsruta  (Spitriodb). 

(12.)  The  other  apociy|Aal  history  related  by  Eva- 
grius, out  of  Procoplus,  states  that  Agbarus  sent  a 
I  limner  to  draw  the  picture  of  our  Saviour,  but  that 
not  being  able  to  do  it  by  reason  of  the  brightness  of 
,  Christ's  countenance,  onr  "  Saviour  took  a  cloth,  and 
{  toying  it  opon  bto  divine  and  life-giving  face,  be  im- 
I  pressed  hto  llkoiess  on  it."   Thto  story  ol  Christ's 
I  picture  to  related  by  several,  in  the  Second  Cooneil 
of  Nice,  and  by  other  ancient  writers,  one  of  whom 
,  (Leo)  asserts  that  he  went  to  Edessa,  and  saw  "  the 
:  image  of  Christ,  not  made  with  bands,  worshipped  by 
the  people."    This  is  the  first  of  the  four  likenesses 
'  of  Christ  mentioned  by  anc|^^zV!%i^]«3!l^>np&d 
I  to  that  Bidd  to  have  been  stimped  on  a  hoodk^Uaf 
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by  Christ,  and  given  to  Yerooics,  vtao  bad'  followed 
him  to  his  cnicifixion.  Tfae  tbitd  ie  the  etatue  of 
Cbrist,  stated  EusebioB  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
TToman  whom  he  had  cured  of  an  isene  of  blood,  and 
which  the  learned  historian  acquaints  as  he  saw  at 
Cosarea  PhUlppi  (Etuebios,  HiA  Eeetn.  vil,  18). 
Sozomen  and  Cassiodonu  assert  that  the  emperor 
Julian  took  down  this  statue  and  erected  his  own  in 
its  place.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Asteriua,  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  centuig',  that  it  was  taken  away  by  Hax- 
'  iminus,  the  predecessco'  of  Constontine.  The  fourth 
fMCture  is  one  which  Kicodemos  presf;uted  to  Gamaliel, 
which  was  preserved  at  Beiytoa,  and  which  having 
been  crndfied  and  [Herced  with  a  spear  by  tfae  Jews, 
there  inoed  out  from  the  side  blood  and  water.  This 
is  stated  In  a  spnrious  treatise  concerning  the  passion 
and  image  of  Christ,  fiilset^  ascribed  to  Athanasius. 
Eusebius,  the  historian,  asserts  (1.  c)  that  he  had  here 
seen  the  pictures  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  of  Christ  falmsell^ 
in  his  time  (see  also  Sozomen,  Hut.  Eecla.  v,  21). 
That  soch  relics  were  actually  exhibited  is  therefore 
indnbitable,  but  their  gcnainamsa  is  qnitfl  another 
question.  They  wore  probably  of  a  piece  with  the 
papal  miracles  and  pitAis  fVauds  of  superstitions  tiroes. 
— Kitto,  a,  T.   See  Jesus  Christ. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  Spdbious.   Of  these 
several  are  extant,  others  are  lost,  or  only  fragments 
(tf  them  have  come  down  to  as.   Of  the  following  we 
know  little  more  than  that  they  once  existed,  Tliey 
are  here  amnged  chronologically: — (1.)  The  Preach-, 
inff  of  PHer,  r^brred  to  by  Origen  (in  bis  Commentary 
on  iSt.  John's  Gotpd,  lib.  xlv),  also  referred  to  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.    (2.)  The  Aett  of  Peter,  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Cave  to  be  cited  by  Serapion.    (8.)  77ie 
Acta  of  Paid  and  Thet^a,  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (Z46. 
de  Beptumo,  cap.  xvil).'  This  la,  howavw,  sapposed 
1^  some  to  be  the  same  which  la  finmd  In  a  Greek 
HS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  haa  been  published 
by  Dr.  Grahe  (in  his  SpicH.  Patrtm  Saad.  /.).  (4.)  The 
Dodrme  of  POer,  cited  by  Origen  ("  Pro<8m."  m  Ub. 
de  Prmdp.').    (5.)  The  AcU  of  Pmd  (id.  de  Priaap.  i, 
2).    (6.)  The  Preaching  of  Paul,  referred  to  by  St. 
Cyprian  {Tract,  de  non  iteratido  B^titmo).    (7.)  The 
Preaddng  of  Paid  and  Peter  at  Rome,  cited  by  La(Aan- 
tins  (pe  vera  Azp.  ir,  SI).   ^)  The  Acta  of  Peter, 
thrice  mentioned  by  Ensebins  (Ititt,  Bedet.  10,8);  "n 
to  that  work,  however,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  called 
'The  Acts'  and  the  'Gospel  according  to  Peter,'  we 
know  nothing  of  their  being  handed  down  as  Catholic 
writings,  since  neither  among  tfae  ancient  nor  the  ec- 
clesiastical  writers  of  onr  own  day  has  there  been  one 
that  has  appealed  to  testimony  taken  flrom  them." 
(9.)  -The  AOs  of  Paid  (»*.).    (10.)  The  Jtevelation  of 
Peter  (».),    (11.)  JTu  AcU  of  Andrew  and  John  (ib.  j 
cap.  25).    "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  we  have  it  In  our  power  | 
to  know ....  those  books  that  are  adduced  by  tfae  ; 
heretics,  under  the  name  of  the  apostles,  such,  viz.,  as 
compose  the  gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and  Matthew,  i 
....  and  such  as  contain  tfae  Acts  of  the  Apoetlea  by  j 
AndrewandJohn,  and  othen  of  which  no  one  of  those  ' 
writers  in  the  ecclesiastical  saccesBion  has  condesoend- 
ed  to  make  any  mention  In  bb  works ;  and,  indeed,  die  ; 
character  of  the  style  itself  is  very  dlffbrent  flrom  that 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  sentiments  and  the  purport 
of  those  that  are  advanced  in  them  deviating  as  fax  , 
as  possible  from  sound  orthodoxy,  evidently  proves  j 
they  are  the  fictions  of  heretical  men,  whence  th^  ave  : 
to  ba  Mmked  not        among  the  spmiona  writings, ' 
bnt  are  to  be  rejected  as  altt^jetiwr  abenrd  and  im>  1 
pious."    (12.)  The  Aett  of  Peter,  John,  and  Thomas 
(Athanasins,  Sgnops,  §  76).    (13.)  The  Writing$  of  , 
BartholomeiB        Apostle,  mentioned  by  the  psendo- 
Dionysius.    (14.)  7^  Acts,  Preaching,  and  Reeehtion  , 
of  Peter,  cited  by  Jerome  ^n  bis  CaitU.  Script,  Eedes.). 
(16.)  The  Ads  of  One  Apoiles  by  SeZeticat  QA.  J^Mt  ad  \ 
CArosi.,  etc).   (16.)  I%e  AcU  of  Paid  and  Theda  (id. 
aoabs.  Saift.  EBcks.).   (17.)  ITuAanif  Or  Apot-, 


;  ties,  toed  ^  the  Ebionitee,  cfted  by  Epipfeanlus  (■^ibier- 

lus  Hares.  §  IS).  (18.)  The  Ads  ofLeneifu,  LenOnSy 
'  or  Lenticius,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Augnstni. 

I^.de  Fid.  c.S»).  (1^.)  The  AcU  of  the  ApoOles,  anni 
,  by  the  Hanichees.    {W.)  The  Revelationt  qfTkomaa, 

And,  Sigikm,  ate.  (Oela^  de  Ub.  Apae.  apmt  Gfo. 

tim.  Didinet.  16,  c  8). 

j  To  these  may  be  added  the  genme  Acu  t^PUale, 
I  appealed  to  by  Tertullian  and  Justin  Mar^,  in  their 
I  Apologies,  as  being  then  extant.  Tertullian  describes 
j  them  as  "the  records  which  were  transmitted  from 
i  Jerusalem  to  Tiberias  oonoeming  Christ."  He  refers 
to  tfae  same  fbr  the  proof  of  onr  Snioar'a  mjtades. 
j— Kitto, a. T.   See AoTB OF PiuTB. 

The  following  are  the  prindpal  spnriona  Acta  still 
!  exitait  ■.—(1.')  7^  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,B^i  to  hnvt 
been  written  by  a  disciple  oi  St.  Paul,  and  who  (ao- 
'  cording  to  Tertullian,  De  Bap.  cap.  xvii,  and  Jerome, 
.  De  Scr^.  cap.  vi),  when  convicted  by  John  the  Evan- 
gelist of  having  fidsified  fkcts,  confessed  that  be  had 
,  done  so,  bnt  tbrougfa  his  love  for  his  master  PianL 
.  These  Acts  were  reacted  as  un canon ical  by  Pope  Ge- 
lasius.  They  were  printed,  to^ctiier  with  some  that 
follow,  at  London  (In  Engikh)  in  1821, 8vo,  under  the 
titie  "Apocryphal  New  Testament"  (see  Fabridas, 
Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  H,  794).  (2.)  Acts  of  the  Twelv* 
ApostUi,  ialsely  attributed  to  Abdiaa  of  Babylon.  See 
Abdias.  These  Acts  are  said  to  have  been  written  fay 
him  in  Hebrew,  tmufated  into  Greek  by  EotropioB, 
and  into  Latin  by  Jnllus  Afrlcanns,  and  were  pvii- 
lished  by  Laaios,  at  Basle,  in  1661  (Fabric.  U,  388). 
It  is  a  work  foil  of  the  most  extravagant  fables,  and 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  after 
tfae  second  century.  (8.)  Adt  of  St,  Peter,  at,  as  t^ie 
work  is  sometimes  designated,  Secogniiiontm  lihri  10, 
attributed  folsely  to  Clemens  Romanus.  (4.)  The  Aett 
or  Vogaget  (Periodi')  of  St.  John,  meotkmed  by  'EfA- 
phanius  and  Augustine,  is  probaUy  that  which  we 
now  hav6  as  tbo  Acts  of  St.  J<dm  among  those  attrib* 
uted  to  Alidias. 

There  exist  also  the  following  (for  which  see  each 
name  in  its  place): — The  Creed  of  the  Apostles;  The 
Epistles  of  Bamabai,  Clement,  Jgna&ua,  and  Pt^gcarp; 
The  Shepherd  of  Itermas;  The  Adsaf  Pilate  (epvaioua), 
or  the  (joqwl  qf  Akodenuu;  TAe  C^mstkatione  tf  the 
Apodka;  The  Cmont  ofAe  ApodUsf  The  Lknrgiet  ^ 
the  Apodbs;  St.  Paufi  ^pidk  to  the  Laodicetau;  St. 
Ptttit'sLetten  to  Seneca. 

Besides  these  there  are  some  others  still  more  ol^ 
scure,  for  whicfa  see  Cotelerins's  Scclesia  Greaca  Mon- 
ti>n«ito(Paris,1677-92);  Fahndia,  Codex  ApocrypJhie, 
N.T.;  Du  Vm,Hiatorgof  the  Canon  of  the  NttoTteta- 
i7ieN^(London,1699);  Grabe's ■S/Mo^'tan Atfriifl»(Ox- 
ford,  1714) ;  Lardner's  CredHnlHy,  etc. ;  Jones's  Nem 
and  Jttd  Method  of  aetiUng  the  Canoniad  AntJurify  iff 
theNewTtdamenti  Birch'B.4uclaritiiii  (Hafbis,  1804); 
Tbilo's  Acta  St.  Thomce  (Lips.  1828),  and  Codex  Apoe- 
Typhut,  If.  T.  (Lips.  1882).  Hscfaendoif  has  pablishod 
in  the  original  Greek  the  following  s^ryphal  Acts 
(_Ada  Apodolontm  ilpocrjipAo, Lips.  1641, 8vo),  several 
of  which  had  not  before  been  edUed:  "Acts  of  Peter 
and  Fknl;"  "Acts  of  Rtul  and  TbecU;"  "Acts  of 
Barnabas,  by  Mark ;"  "Acta  of  Philip"  (ed.  princeps); 
"  Acts  of  Andrew ; "  "  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthew : " 
"Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew"  (ed.  princ); 
"Acts  of  Thomas;"  "  Consummation  of  Thomas"  (ed. 
pr.);  *'ActB  of  Bartholomew"  (o.p.);  "Acts  of  Hud- 
dsns"  («.  p.);  **  Acta  of  John"  (e.  p.).  See  Cawoh. 

Aot»  OS  Pilate.  The  andent  Romans  were  8cn> 
pulously  careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  re- 
markable events  wfaicb  happened  in  the  dty-  and 
this  was  done  either  in  their  "  Acts  of  the  Senate" 
{Acta  Senat&s),  or  in  the  "Daily  Acts  of  the  People" 
(Acta  pinma  PopuH),  which  wire  diligentiy  made 
and  kept  at  Rome  (see  Sndt^Diet.  of  Oats.  Antiq. 

fat  the  govemon^^iS^M^^^S'^w  eotpaw 
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an  ■eeooDt  of  nnuufcable  transaetioDS  that  occurred 
IB  the  plWMa  where  they  reaided,  which  were  pre- 
servad  u  the  Acta  of  their  respective  goynniaents. 
Indeed,  thift  would  natnrallj-  occur  in  the  ttansmis- 
»PB  their  retonu  of  adaunistntion  fyationet),  a 
tofj  of  which  waa  also  pmerrad  in  the  provincial 
wchives  (Ciceio,'  ad  Fan.  iU,  17 ;  r,  20).  In  con- 
fonnitf  with  this  osage,  Eusebius  eaya,  "Oar  Sa- 
Tionr's  resorrection  being  mnch  talked  of  tbroughont 
Palestine,  PUate  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as  like- 
wiM  of  h^  miisclea,  of  which  be  had  heard ;  and  that, 
being  niaed  op  after  he  had  been  put  to  death,  he 
W3»  already  believed  by  many  to  be  a  god"  (£cc^ 
Biit.  lib.  u,  c  2).  These  account!  were  never  pnb- 
Kihad  tor  graefal  penual,  but  mre  deposited  among 
the  ardiives  of  the  empire,  vhen  they  served  as  a 
fond  of  information  to  historians.  Hence  we  find, 
long  before  the  time  of  Eosebiua,  that  the  primitive 
Christians,  in  their  disputes  with  the  Gentiles,  appeal- 
ed to  these  Acts  of  Pilate  as  to  most  undoubted  tesU- 
nuny.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apniogg  foi 
the  CMidans,  which  was  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  IHus  and  the  senate  of  Rome,  about  the 
resr  140,  having  mentioned  the  emclfixion  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  some  of  its  attendant  circumstances,  adds, 
"  And  that  these  tilings  were  so  done,  you  may  know 
from  the  Aeti  made  m  the  time  of  Pontiut  PHatt."  Af- 
terward, in  the  same  Apology,  liaving  noticed  some 
of  ottr  LMd'a  miracles,  sneh  as  liealing  dfaouscs  and 
lusiBg  the  dead,  he  says,  And  tliat  these  things 
Ten  dona  by  liim  yon  may  know  from  the  AcU  made 
In  the  time  of  PMtimt  PUate"  (Jostin  Uar^,  ApoL 
Ft.  p.  65,  73,  ed.  Benedict.). 

Tertollian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christlanltf,  about 
the  year  200,  after  8pe45cing  of  ouf  Saviour's  crnclfix- 
icQ  and  resurrection,  and  hia  appearance  to  the  disci- 
ples and  aecension  into  heaven  in  the  ^ht  of  the 
nmt  diseiplee,  iriio  were  ordained  by  1dm  to  publish 
the  Gospel  over  tlie  worid,  thns  proceeds:  "Of  all, 
these  things  relating  to  Christ,  PU<Ue  himself,  in  his 
conscience  already  a  Christian,  tent  an  account  to  Ti- 
berias, then  emperor"  (Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  21).  The 
same  writer,  in  the  same  treatise,  thus  relates  the  pro- 
ceedingB  of  Tiberias  on  receiving  this  information: 
"There  was  an  ancient  decree  tliat  no  one  should  be 
Teceired  for  a  deity  unless  he  was  first  approved  1>y 
die  lenat*.  Tlbeilas,  in  whose  lame  the  Christlaii  re- 
ligion had  its  rise,  having  received  from  Fldestinc  in 
Syria  an  account  of  such  things  aa  manifested  the 
tntii  of  his"  (Chriat's)  "  divinity,  proposed  to  the 
wnate  that  be  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
gods,  and  gave  bis  own  prerogative  vote  in  favor  of 
the  motioa.  Bat  Uie  senate  rejected  it,  because  the 
eapenrUmadf  had  declined  the  same  tumor.  Nev- 
ertbeless,  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  ojdnion,  and 
tfaitateiied  punishment  to  the  accusers  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Search  jrow  omt  Cimmentanet,  or  public 
irritings;  yon  will  there  find  that  "Sero  was  the  first 
vho  n^ed  wiOi  the  imperial  sword  agdnst  this  sect, 
vhen  rising  most  at  Rome"  (Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  S). 

These  testimonies  of  Justin  and  Tertullian  are  taken 
from  public  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion,  which 
were  presented  either  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of 
Bmie,  or  to  magistratee  of  pabUo  antltority  and  great 
difliBeSoB  in      Roman  emj^re.   See  Pilate. 

Acq'K  (rather  Aaid^  'Axovi  by  erroneons  tran- 
KritAion  for  'Axo&0,  A  cub,  1  Eedr.  v,  81),  the  proges- 
Hm  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  temple-servants  (it- 
pecouXot,  L  e.  NethLnim),  said  to  have  returned  from 
the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  30) ;  evidently  the  Akkob 
T.)  of  the  parallel  texts  (Ezra  ii,  45,  or,  rather, 
nr.  fi-  eomp.  Keh.  vii,  48,  vlure  the  name  is  not 

fcODd). 

A'oob  (rather  Acuph,  'Akov^  v.  r.  'Ako^h,  Actm; 
l*lh  cMn^tioas  for  Boa^ovK),  another  head  of  the 
SstUaiii  Oat  vetnnied  ftnm  lUbflm  (1  £idr.  t,  81)  ; 


evidently  the  Bakbok  (q.  t.)     the  genuine  texts 

(Ezra  u,  51 ;  Neb.  vii,  6S). 
Aosib.  .  See  AcBZis. 

Ad,  according  to  Arabian  traditions,  was  the  son 
of  Udh,  or  Uz  (the  grandson  of  Shem,  Gen.  z,  23), 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  powerful  tribe  called  the  Ad- 
Uet,  who  settled  in  Er-Raml,  or  Sandy  Arabia  (Abulfe- 
ds,  Hia.  Awtadam.  p.  17,  ed.  Fleischer).  Like  the 
other  kindred  tribes  of  those  early  times,  the  Adites 
soon  abandoned  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  set  up 
four  idols  whom  tbey  worshipped :  8akia,  whom  they 
imagined  to  supply  rain;  Zfq/ViiAa,  who  preserved  them 
from  all  fbreign  and  external  dangers ;  Sazekh,  who 
provided  them  with  food;  and  Salema,  who  restored 
them  irom  sickness  to  health  (Sale's  Koran,  p.  122, 
note).  It  is  said  that  God  commissioned  the  profAet 
Hud  or  Heber  to  attempt  their  reformation,  but,  le- 
maioing  obstinate  in  their  Idolatry,  they  were  almost 
all  destroyed  by  a  snffocating  wind.  Tbe  few  who 
escaped  retired  with  the  prophet  Hud  to  another  place. 
Before  this  severe  punishment  they  had  been  visited 
with  a  dreadful  drought  for  four  years,  which  killed 
tlmr  eattie,  and  reduced  them  to  great  distress  (see 
D'Herbdot,  B^.  Or.  a.  v.  Hond).  Tbey  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  and  some  writers,  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  wiA,  affirm  that  they  were  of  gigantic 
stature.   See  Ababia. 

Adad,  tbe  Gnedzed  form  of  the  name  of  the  idtd 
ffadad  (Josephtts,  AtU.  viii,  6,  2) ;  also  a  less  correct 
form  of  the  name  of  Khig  Hmdad  (1  Kings  zi,  17,  origi- 
nal).   See  Hadad. 

Ad'adah  (Heb.  AdadaA',  nnj-i?,  fh)m  the  Syr., 
futivcU,  or  perhaps,  by  reduplication,  boundarg ;  Sept. 
AlaSd,  V.  r.  'ApovijX),  a  town  in  the  soothem  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Jndafa,  mentioned  between  Dhnonah  and 
Kedesh  (Josh,  xv,  23) ;  probably  sitnated  in  the  por- 
tion afUffwazd  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  six,  1-9).  It 
is  posribly  tbe  village  Gadda  mentioned  by  Ensebins 
and  Jerome  iOnomatl.  s.  v.  Taida),  lying  on  the  east- 
em  border  of  Daroma,  opposite  the  Dead  Sea.  But  see 
Gaddah.  M.  de  Saulcy  believes  tliat  he  passed  some 
ruins  by  this  tuune  on  Us  way  fhmi  tbe  soutliem  end 
of  the  bead  Sea  to  Hebron  on  the  high  ground  after 
leaving  Wady  es-Zoweirah  (Mirra(i«,  i,  860, 480). 

A'dah  (Heb.  Adah%  rn|,  ornament;  Sopt.  'A^o), 
the  name  of  two  women. 

1.  The  first  named  of  the  two  wives  of  the  Gainlte 
Lamech,  and  mother  of  Jabal  and  Jnbal  (Gen.  iv,  19, 
20,  23).    B.C.  cir.  8600. 

2.  Tbe  first  of  tbe  three  wives  of  Esau,  being  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  the  mother  of  Eli- 
phaz  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2,  4, 10, 12, 16).  B.C.  1964.  She 
is  elsewhere  confomided  with  Bashbkath  (Gen.  xxvi, 
34).    See  Esau. 

Adal'ah  (Heb.  Adayah',  ^^^^tJ  a^lomed  by  Jeho- 
mA,  once  in  tiie  prolonged  form^doya'An,  IH^^S,  2 
Cbron.  xxiii,  1),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Aitita  v.  r.  'AScd.')  Tbe  eon  of  Ethni 
and  fUher  of  Zerab,  of  tbe  L^itical  family  of  Qer- 
shom,  in  the  ancestry  of  Aaaph  (1  Chrm.  vi,  40) ;  ap- 
parently the  same  with  Iddo,  the  son  of  Joah  (ver.^1). 
B.C.  cir.  1680.    See  Asaph. 

2.  (Sept.  'Aiata  v.  r.  'AXdta.)  A  son  of  Shimhi, 
and  chief  Benjamite  cestdent  at  JeniBalem  before  the 
captivity  (1  Chron.  viii,  21),  B.O.  long  post  1612. 

3.  (Sept.'Ajata,T.r.'A£at.>  The  firther  <rfllaasei- 
ah,  which  latter  was  a  "  captain  of  hoodred"  during 
tbe  protectorate  d  Jehdada  (2  Chnm.  xxHI,  1).  B.C. 
ante  877.  He  is  i^qiarentiy  the  same  as  Jitda  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  fatheo-  of  Simeon,  among  Christ's  mater- 
nal ancestry  (Luke  iii,  80). 

4.  (Sept'E^fidv.  r. 'Ic^uT.)  The  father  of  Jedidab 
and  mat^nal  grandfather  of  King  Joeiah,  a  nativ&of 
Boscath  (2  Kings xxii,  1).  jp.C.  ftnt».S%>02 ICl 

5.  (SepL'Ajata  v.  r.  'AxidO.)  "AiHt  JcAuOand 
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father  of  Hauiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  (Kth.  zi,  6). 
B.C.  couBiderably  aote  636. 

6.  A  privet,  son  of  Jeroliain,  who  held  a  prominent 
pMt  in  defending  the  second  temple  while  building 
(1  Cbron.  is,  12,  Sept.  £a^ia  v.  r.  'ASata;  Heh.  xi, 
12,  ASata),  B.C.  618. 

7.  (Sept.  'Afoto.)  A  "son"  of  BanI,  u  Isroelite 
who  divorced  hii  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivit}' 
(Ezra  X,  29^  B.C.  469. 

8.  (Sept.  'A^atac  t.  r.  'ASata.)  Another  of  the 
sona"  at  Bani,  who  did  likewise  (Earn  x,  88),  B.C. 

459. 

Adalbert.   See  Adelbebt. 

Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  was  bom  of  a 
princely  Slavonic  family,  about  the  year  956,  at  Pra^e. 
His  parents  sent  him  to  Uagdebui^  to  enter  upon  his 
atodles  under  the  archbiab<^  Adalbert,  who  gave  him 
bis  own  name  at  conflrmatfon.  Upon  his  return  into 
Bohemia,  touched  by  the  death-bed  remorse  of  Diet- 
mar,  bishop  of  Prsgae,  for  not  having  led  a  life  of 
greater  piety  and  activity,  he  at  once  assumed  a  penl< 
tential  dress,  praying  fervently  and  giving  great  alms. 
In  98S  be  was  elected  bishop  of  Prague  with  the 
nnaninunu  consent  of  the  people.  He  nude  ^eat  ef- 
forts  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock, 
which  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  immorality:  among 
the  laity  polygamy,  and  among  the  clergy  inconti- 
nence were  general.  Had  he  been  less  impatient,  he 
might  doubtless  have  accomplished  much  more  than 
be  did.  Unding  all  his  labor  in  vain,  he  left  his  see 
in  989  by  permission  of  Pope  John  XV,  and  retired 
into  the  monaateiy  of  St.  Boni&ce,  at  Rome.  He  was, 
however,  constrained  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  which 
he  again  quitted  for  his  monasUc  retreat;  and  again 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  it,  when,  finding  his 
people  set  against  faim,  be  finally  forsooit  it,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Prussia,  where  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, April  23,  997  (after  making  many  converts 
at  Dantzic  and  in  Pomerania),  at  the  hands  of  seven 
awaasina,  whose  chief  waa  an  idol-priest,  and  who 
fderced  him  with  seven  lances.  SUice  tiiat  period 
Adalbert  has  been  the  patron  saint  of  Poland  and  Bo- 
hemia. For  A  graphic  account  of  him,  see  Nesnder, 
,  Light  in  Dark  Placet,  111.  The  Martyrologles  com- 
memorate him  on  the  23d  of  April. — Neander,  Ch.  Hut. 
iii,  322 ;  Butler,  Lket  ofSainit,  April  23. 

Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
was  descended  hom  a  noble  Saxon  family.  He  served 
as  subdeacon  to  archbishop  Hermann  for  several  years, 
and  himself  received  tiiat  office  la  1043  fhim  Henry 
III,  whom  in  1046  he  accompanied  to  Rome.  There 
be  barely  failed  of  election  to  the  papal  throne.  Pope 
Leo  IX,  in  whose  behalf  he  had  spoken  in  the  synod 
at  Uentz  in  1019,  made  him  in  1050  bis  legate  in  the 
North.  Adalbert  intended,  with  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  Henry,  to  convert  the  archdiocese  <Sf  Bre- 
men into  a  northern  patriarchate,  which  was  to  be  in- 
dependent of  Romi^  and  embrace  the  sees  of  Northern 
Germany,  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land. Henry  III  compelled  the  pope,  Clement  II  (one 
of  the  three  German  popes  who  were  in  succession 
elevated  to  the  papal  throne  by  Henry),  to  recognize 
Adalbert  as  his  peer.  A  ball  is  still  extant  in  which 
the  pope  addressed  Adalbert  with  "  Yos,"  while  gen- 
erally the  popes  addressed  eveiy  bishop  with  *'  Tu" 
(hence  the  principle,  Popa  nmttMm  wmiuu).  But 
this  was  all  endod  1^  a  bull  of  Pope  Leo  IX,  i«cog- 
nizing  Adalbert  as  apostolic  vicar,  hot  demanding 
fealty  to  the  Roman  see.  During  the  minority  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV  he  usurped,  together  with  arch- 
bishop Hanno  of  Cologne,  the  administration  of  the 
empire.  His  ambition  and  violence  made  him  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  German  princes  that,  in  1066,  they 
fordbly  separatad  him  from  the  emperor ;  but  in  10^ 
He  regained  his  former  power,  and  kept  It  until  his 
death,  March  16, 1072.— Adam  Bmnen^  Gerfa  ffim- 


nabmy.  ponti/.;  Lappenberg,  Fomftw^wcAcf  Vrhm- 
detAuck ;  Stenzel,  Gt»ek.  DaOmMmdt  tmUr  Jhu/rKmi. 
igchtn  Kai$em. 

Adiddagna,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
lived  dnridg  the  reigns  of  the  three  emperors  Otho 
(the  last  of  whom  died  IOCS),  and  enjoyed  great  infla. 
ence  at  court,  where  be  held  the  ofltee  of  chaoeellor. 
After  the  rtctoiy  which  Otho  I  gained  over  the  Danes, 
he  established  three  episcopal  sees  la  Jatiand,  viz., 
Sleswick,  Ripen,  and  Arhusen.  He  baptized  Handd, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  sent  missionaries  among  the 
northern  nations.~Mosheim,  CL  Hitt.  cent  x,  pL  i, 
ch.  i,  §  7. 

Adalgar,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Cwby,  and  the 
companion  of  Rembertas,  or  Rheinbertns,  whom  he 
succeeded,  in  888,  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bromen.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  claim- 
ed supremacy  over  Colore,  and  Pope  Formosus  cited 
Adalgar  to  appear  at  Rome  to  prove  his  rights  to  the 
archbishopric,  but  be  refused  both  to  attend  in  pervon 
and  to  send  a  deputy.  The  investigation  waa  introst- 
ed  to  the  archbbhop  of  Mayence,  who  decided  agidnst 
Adalgar,  who  was  placed  among  the  lowest  bishops. 
The  archbishopric  was  restored  by  a  buU  of  Serous 
III,  A.D.  906.  Adalgar  established  a  seminaty  of 
priests  for  Uie  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  North, 
and  died  Hay  9, 909,  after  hdUUng  the  see  for  nineteen 
years. 

Adalhard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  bom  about  753,  died 
in  826.  He  was  a  son  of  Count  Bernard,  and  a  rela- 
tive of  Charles  Mart«l.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  op- 
pose the  {ffetensions  of  the  nobility,  and  to  preach 
opanly  Uiat  the  laws  must  be  equally  obeyed  by  p»> 
tridans  saA  commoners.  Chariemagne  confided  to 
him  important  misdons,  and  appointed  him  bis  del- 
egate at  the  Council  of  Rome  in  809.  After  the  death 
of  this  emperor  he  fell  into  disfavor,  having  been  rep- 
resented by  the  nobility  to  Louis  the  Debonair  as  an 
ambitious  demagogue.  Habillon  promised  to  publish 
the  fiS  sermons  of  Adalhard,  but  did  not  keep  bis 
promise.  His  SlaMa  CortieDm  ect^ma  was  publish- 
ed, but  very  incorrectly,  by  d'Achery.  Many  otbw 
writings  of  Adalhard  are  still  scattered  and  inedited. 
Some  extracts  of  bis  UbeUtu  de  OrtUne  Palatii  were 
^ven  bv  Hincmar.  See  Radbert,  Vita  S.  Adcdhardi 
cAbatu  Corbiaua,  1617.— Hoefer,  Biog.  Ginirale,  i,  218. 

Adali'a  (Heh.  Adalgn',  tr^^K",  probably  of  Ptr- 
sian  origin  ;  SepU  BajoeX  v.  r.  Bapta,  Vulg.  Adatjny, 
the  fifth  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  slain  by  the  Jews 
under  the  royal  edict  at  Shushan  (Esth.  ix,  8),  B.C. 
478. 

Ad'am  (Heh.  A  dam',  b'lK,  red  [sec  Edoh]  ,  hence 
n^'^K,  the  ground,  from  the  nu/dinm  of  fiesh  and  of 
clayey  soil,  see  Gesenius,  Tha.  Btb.  p.  24,  26 ;  comp. 
Josepfaus,  Ant.  ii,  1 ;  Jonatiian's  Targam  on  Gen.  ii, 
7 ;  Leusden,  OmmoMt,  s.  v. ;  Marek,  BiiL  Paradisiy  ii, 
6),  the  name  of  a  man  and  a  place. 

1.  The  first  man,  whose  creation,  fall,  and  history 
are  detailed  by  Hoses  in  Gen.  ii-v,  being  in  fiact  the 
same  Hebrew  word  usually  rendered  man"  includ- 
ing woman  also,  Gen.  v,  1,  2),  but  often  need  distinc- 
tively with  the  article  (DIKfl,  hO'Adem',  "  the  man," 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Atafi,  Josephus 'AtTa^oCi  Ant.  i,  1,  2), 
as  a  proper  name  (comp.  Toblt  vili,  6).  It  eeems  at 
first  ^ugfat  somewhat  sMvnge  that  the  head  of  tbe 
human  family  should  have  received  hi*  distinctive 
name  from  the  alflni^  which  be  had.  In  the  lower  part 
of  bis  nature,  to  the  dust  of  the  earth—that  he  ahould 
have  been  called  Adam,  as  being  taken  in  his  bodOy 
part  fh>m  adamoA,  the  ground ;  the  more  especially  as 
the  name  was  not  assumed  by  man  himself,  but  im- 
posed by  God,  and  imposed  in  immediate  connection 
with  man's  deirtination  to  bear  the  image  of  God: 
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patj  htt  led  aome,  in  partieiikr  Ricben  (/>u  ScJtdp- 
fimgt,  Paradk$o  vnd  SmtdJbakeM  Gtackickte,  p.  163),  to 
adopt  another  etymology  of  the  term— to  make  Adam 
■  deriratiTie  of  donah  (trcn,  to  be  Wee,  to  resmbU. 
DeliUach,  however  {Sj/$tem  der  Bibl.  PtycJiologie,  p. 
49X  objected  to  thia  view,  both  on  grammatical 
ud  other  gronnda;  and  tboogh  we  do  not  see  the  force 
of  his  grammatical  otjeedon  to  the  derlvatioD  in  qoes- 
tioB,  yet  we  think  he  pnts  tbe  matter  ttaelf  rightly, 
and  thereby  Justifiea  the  received  ojdnltm.  Man's  name 
is  kiadred  irith  that  of  the  earth,  adamah,  not  l>ecaase 
of  iti  iMing  his  characteristic  dignity  that  God  made 
blm  after  his  image,  bat  because  of  ttUs,  that  God  made 
after  bis  image  one  who  bad  been  taken  from  the 
MidL  The  likeness  to  God  man  had  in  common  with 
tbe  angels,  bat  that,  as  the  posseaaor  of  this  Ukenees, 
be  ihoald  be  Adam-  tMs  Is  what  tnonght  hfan  Into 
luisB  with  two.  worlds— the  world  vi  ^rit  and  the 
wnU  of  msttcT—^endered  him  the  centre  and  the 
bond  of  all  ttut  had  been  made,  the  fitting  ttqwtone  of 
the  whole  work  of  creation,  and  the  motive  principle 
of  tbe  world's  iiistory.  It  is  predeely  his  having  the 
image  of  God  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that,  while  made 
BOmewlMt  lower  than  the  angels,  he  occiqilas  a  highar 
pontini  Uisn  they  in  reflect  to  the  aflUrs  of  tbia 
werMO^  viii.  5;  Beb.  U,  6). 

1.  IfHtoiy.— In  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis 
tiwre  appear  to  be  three  distinct  histories  relating 
more  or  less  to  tbe  life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends 
baa  Gtn.  i,  1  to  ii,  3,  the  second  from  ii,  4  to  iv,  26, 
the  third  from  v,  I  to  the  end  of  iz.  The  word 
(nri^iri)  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter  two  nar- 
ratives, which  is  rendered  there  and  elsewhere  ffenera- 
tiaai,  may  also  be  rendered  UttoTy,  The  s^le  of  the 
noond  of  these  records  diflfers  very  considerably  from 
that  of  the  first.  In  tbe  first  the  Dei^  is  designated 
bj  Oe  word  0Mm;  In  tbe  second  he  !■  generally 
(pokes  of  as  Jekovak  EkUm.  The  ol^eet  of  tba  flrat 
<k  these  narratives  is  to  record  tbe  creation ;  that  of 
tlte  second  to  give  an  acconnt  of  paradise,  tbe  original 
lis  of  man,  and  tbe  immediate  posterity  of  Adam ;  the 
third  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah,  referring, 
it  mold  seem,  to  Adam  and  bis  descendants,  priuci- 
pdly  In  relation  to  that  patilaKli.  The  first  accoant 
tt  Uw  creation  ot  mm  is  in  general  terms,  tbe  two 
nus  being  spoken  of  together  (ch.  i,  37)  as  a  nnit  of 
qxcia;  whereas  in  the  second,  or  resnmptive  accoant, 
tbe  Hfiarate  formation  of  tbe  man  and  the  woman  is 
detuled.  This  ample  consideration  reconciles  all  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  the  two  narratires.— Smjtb, 
s.  T.  See  GEiTBaia. 

The  re|vesentation  there  given  is  tbat  Adam  was 
iWiliitely  tbe  first  man,  and  was  created  by  the  di- 
netagencyofGod;  tbat  tbb  act  of  creation,  including 
the  immediately  snbseqnent  creation  of  Eve,  was  the 
last  m  a  series  of  creative  acts  which  extended  tluongh 
a  period  of  six  literal  days.  See  CnBATioif.  Thia 
Scriptural  account  i«,  of  course,  entirely  opposed  to 
thsrtbaistic  hypothesis,  which  denies  any  definite  be- 
l^uUng  to  th«  haman  lace^  bnt  eonoeivea  tbo  sucgm- 
dm  genenrtSona  of  aoen  to  have  mn  on  in  a  kind  of 
■■Aiite  B»ies,  to  which  no  beginning  can  be  assigned. 
Soch  a  theory,  orifdaally  proponnd^  by  heathen  pbl- 
loaopbers,  iias  also  been  asserted  by  tbe  more  extreme 
Mctim  of  infidel  writers  in  Christian  times.  But  tbe 
^we  of  tradition,  which,  in  all  tbe  more  ancient  na- 
iMu,  Bnifi>nnly  points  to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
ifftd  fi»  the  origiii  of  the  haman  Cunily,  has  now  re- 
«i*wl  coacladvo  attestations  from  learned  reseanh 
idsBtifie  inqoiry.  Not  only  have  tbe  remdns  of 
bun  art  and  dviUsation,  tbe  more  they  have  been 
Uf^eted,  yielded  xaon  convincing  evidence  of  a  pe- 
^  Dot  very  remote  when  tbe  haman  fiunily  itself 
■K  in  io&ncy,  but  the  langnages  of  the  world  also, 
*btn  csreAiUy  inveetigsted  and  compared,  as  tbey 
h«Tfl  of  late  been,  pdnt  to  a  oDDODiott  and  net  exoeed- 
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ingly  remote  origin.    This  is  tbe  view  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  and,  later,  of  Bnnsen  also.    The  same  concln- 
sion  snbstantialiy  is  rescind  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  who, 
after  stating  what  baa  already  been  accomplished  in 
this  department  of  learning,  expresses  bia  convicticm, 
on  the  gnnind  alone  of  the  afflnitiee  of  language,  that 
* '  invesllipition  will  fiiUy  confirm  what  the  gnat  apos- 
tle proclain.ed  in  the  Areopagus,  tliat  God  hath  nude 
of  one  Idood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  tl>e 
ta.ce  of  the  earth"  (Ifae  Cratjfliu,  p.  19).    The  position 
is  still  Airther  confirmed  by  the  resnlU  tbat  have  been 
gained  in  the  region  of  nataral  science.   Tbe  most 
skilful  and  accomplished  natnralists — sach  as  Cuvter, 
Blumenbach,  Pritchard — have  established  beyond  any 
reasonable  donbt  the  unity  of  the  human  family  as  a 
species  (see  particnlarly  Mtehard's  Bittorjfof  Mam); 
and  those  who  have  proeecnted  geological  researches, 
while  they  have  fonnd  remains  in  the  different  etrato 
of  rocks  of  numberless  species  of  inferior  animals,  can 
point  to  no  hitman  petrifections — none,  at  least,  but 
what  appear  in  some  comparatively  recent  and  local 
formatiinu — a  proof  that  man  is  of  too  late  an  otigitt 
for  his  rem^is  to  have  mingled  wltii  those  of  the  ex- 
tinct animal  tribes  of  preceding  ages.    Science  gen- 
erally can  tell  of  no  separate  creations  for  animals  of 
one  and  tbe  same  species;  and  while  all  geologic  his- 
tory is  fbll  of  the  twginnings  and  tbe  ends  of  species, 
"it  exhibite  no  genealogies  of  development"  (Hitler's 
TettimoRn  of  the  Soch,  p.  201).   That,  when  created, 
man  most  have  been  formed  in  full  matoiity,  M  Adam 
is  related  to  have  bean,  was  a  necesdty  arUng  from 
I  the  very  conditions  of  existence.   It  haa  been  discov>- 
I  ered,  by  searching  into  tiie  remains  of  preceding  ages 
,  and  generations  of  living  creatures,  tbat  there  has 
,  been  a  manifest  progress  in  the  succession  of  beings  on 
I  tbe  surface  of  the  earth — a  progress  in  tbe  direction 
I  of  an  increadng  resemblance  to  the  existing  forms  of 
b^g,  and  In  particular  to  man.    But  the  connection 
'  between  the  eailler  and  tiie  later,  the  imperfect  and 
<  tbe  perfect.  Is  not  that  of  direct  lineage  or  parental 
descent,  as  if  it  came  in  tbe  way  merely  of  natural 
growth  and  development.  Tbe  connection,  as  Agassiz 
has  said  in  his  PrvKtpUt  of  Zoology,  "  is  of  a  higher 
'  and  immaterial  nature ;  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  view 
of  tbe  Creator  himself,  whose  aim  in  forming  tbe 
earth,  in  allowing  it  to  undergo  the  sacccssive  changes 
I  which  geology  lias  pointed  out,  and  In  creating  succes- 
'  rively  all  tbe  different  types  of  animals  which  have 
passed  away,  was  to  introduce  man  upon  tbe  surface 
of  our  globe.    Man  is  the  end  toaard  vhicA  the  animal 
creation  hai  tended  from  thefirtt  (Appearance  ofthefirwl 
i^alaozoic  fahe$" — Fairbaim,  s.  v.    See  Geologt. 

The  Almighty  formed  Adam  out  of  the  dost  of  tlie 
I  earth,  breathed  into  bis  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
gave  him  dominion  over  all  the  lower  creatures  (Geo, 
i,  26;  ii,  7),  B.C.  4173.    He  created  Mm  in  bis  own 
image  [see  Pbrpectioii],  and,  having  pronounced  a 
'  blessing  npon  him,  placed  him  in  a  delightfnl  garden, 
'  that  lie  might  cultivate  it  and  enjoy  ite  fndts.  See 
'  Edbh.    At  tbe  same  time,  however,  be  gave  bim  tbe 
following  injunction;  "Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  thou  sbalt  not  eat ;  fin-  In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  ^lalt  surely  die."    Tbe  firA  re- 
corded exercise  of  Adam's  power  and  intelligence  was 
[  loB  giving  names  to  tbe  beaste  of  the  field  and  fowls 
I  of  tbe  air,  which  the  Lord  brought  before  him  for  tliis 
purpose.  The  examination  thus  aflbrded  Itim  having 
shown  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  the 
Lord  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fell  upon  Adam,  and  while 
he  remained  in  a  Hu^^nsdons  state  totdc  one  of  his 
ribs,  and  clcwd  up  the  flesh;  and  of  tbe  rib  thus  taken 
from  man  he  made  a  woman,  whom  he  presented  to 
bin)  when  he  awoke.    See  Ew.    Adam  received  ber, 
saying,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called  woman,  b«c«nse  she  was 
taken  out  of  man."   See  M^jjtK}AJ^iL  (_i  O  O  9 IC 
This  woman,  being  tednced  ^  the 
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snaded  her  hasbacd  to  est  of  the  forbidden  fhiit  (comp. 
Tbeuer,  De  Atkmo  lapto,  divortiam  c.  Eva  cogitaate, 
Jeo.  1759).  Wlien  called  to  jod^ent  for  this  trans' 
gT«Mion  before  God,  Adam  blamed  bia  wife,  and  the 
woman  bUmed  the  serpent-tempter,  God  punished  the 
tempter  by  degradathm  and  dread  [see  Sebfbmt]  ;  the 
woman  hy  pdnfkil  travail  and  a  situation  of  submiv 
sion ;  and  the  man  hy  a  life  of  labor  and  toil — of  iriiich 
punishment  every  day  witnesses  the  fulfilment.  See 
Fall.  As  their  natural  passions  now  became  irrega- 
lar,  and  their  exposnre  to  accidents  great,  God  made  a 
covering  of  skin  for  Adam  and  for  his  wife.  He  also 
expelled  them  from  lib  garden  to  the  land  around  it, 
where  Adam  bad  been  made,  and  where  was  to  be  th«ir 
fatnre  dwelling;  placing  at  the  east  of  the  garden  a 
flame,  which  turned  every  way,  to  prevent  access  to 
the  tree  of  life  (Gen.  lii).— Calmet,  s.  v.    See  Death. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Adam  and  bis  wife  con- 
tinued En  Paradise:  some  think  many  years;  others 
not  many  days;  others  not  many  hours.  Shortly 
after  their  expulsion  Eve  brought  forth  Cain  (Gen.  iv, 
1,  2).  Seriptnie  notices  but  three  sons  of  Adun,  Cain, 
Abel,  and  Seth  (q.  v.),  but  contains  an  aUoakm  (Gen. 
V,  4)  to  "  sons  and  daughters ;"  no  donbt  several.  He 
died  B.C.  S242,  aged  930  (see  BrOckner,  Ob  Adam  icir- 
kltch  Sb.  900  J.  alt  gemordtn,  Aurich,  1799).  See  Los- 
OEVtTT. 

Sach  Is  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Bible  relative  to 
the  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  to  which  It  only  re- 
mains to  add  that  his  fiilth  doubtless  recognised  in  the 
promlBe  of  "the  woman's  seed"  that  should  "bruise 
the  serpent's  head"  the-  atoning  merits  of  the  future 
Redeemer.  See  Uessiau.  Whatever  difficulties  we 
may  find  in  the  Scriptuml  account,  we  accept  it  as  a 
literal  statement  of  lacts,  and  shall  therefore  disnuss 
the  rationalistic  theories  and  speculations  to  which  it 
has  given  rise.  The  results  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  mankind,  and  the  light  that  the  Bilile  thus 
sheds  upon  the  origin  of  the  race  and  the  source  of 
human  depravity  is  of  inestimable  value  even  is 
a  historical  and  philosophical  pamt  of  riew.  See 
Ham. 

See,  generally,  Eichhom'a  Utyetch.  ed.  Gabler 
(Nftmb.  1790);  Hug,  Mot.  Geich.  (Vrankt  und  Leipz. 
1790).  Bnttman  has  collected  the  panillels  of  heathen 
mythology  In  the  JVms  BerL  Mtma  uchr.  1804,  p.  261 
sq. ;  also  In  his  Mythologia,  1, 122  eq. ;  comp.  Gesenius, 
in  the  UaU.  Eneycl.  i,  368.  In  the  Hindoo  sacred  boolu 
the  first  human  pair  are  called  Methii  and  Methiam 
(Zend  A  p«ta,  i,  28 ;  iii,  84).  For  the  Talmudic  fables 
respecting  Adam,  see  Eisenmenger,  Entdecki.  Judenlh. 
i,  84-866,  830;  ii,  427;  Otho,  Lex.  Sabb.  p.  9  e^t 
Those  of  the  Konn  are  fbnnd  in  Sura  ii,  80  sq. ;  vii, 
II  eq. ;  see  Hottinger,  But.  Oritnl.  p.  21 ;  comp. 
D'Herhelot,  BAlioth.  Or.  s.  v.  Christian  traditions 
may  be  seen  in  Ejriphan.  Bar.  xlvi,  2  sq. ;  Augustine, 
Civ.  DH,  xiv,  17 ;  Cedrenus,  Bist.  p.  6,  9 ;  see  espe- 
cially  Fabricii  Codex  PtmdejHgrophm  Vtt.  Tett,  i,  1  sq. 
The  Volgatc,  la  Josh,  zlv,  16,  ranks  Adam  among  the 
Anakim ;  see  OAtze,  Quania  A  iami  tiatwa  Jherii  (  Lips. 
1722);  comp.  Edzifrdi,  Ad  Cod.  Avoda  Smii^  p.  MO 
sq.    See  AuTEDiLin'iAKs. 

If.  The  question  of.the  usAy  of  the  human  race,  or 
the  descent  of  the  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  of  late,  after  it  had  been 
thought  to  be  finally  settled.  It  may  be  stated  thus : 
"  Did  the  Almighty  Creator  produce  only  one  man  and 
one  woman,  from  whom  all  other  human  beinga  have 
descended  t  or  did  he  create  several  parental  pairs, 
firom  whom  distinct  etoclcs  of  men  have  been  derived? 
The  question  is  usually  regarded  as  equivalent  to  this : 
whether  or  not  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  men  ? 
But  we  cannot,  fn  strict  fairness,  admit  that  the  ques- 
tions  are  identical.  It  is  hypothetically  concewabh 
that  the  adonble  God  might  give  existence  to  any 
number  oS  creatures,  which  should  all  possess  the 
properties  that  characterize  identity  of  species,  even 


without  such  diffiarenoei  as  constitnte  vorietiea,  or 
with  any  degree  of  those  differences.  But  the  admis- 
sion of  the  possibility  is  not  a  concession  of  the  reality. 
So  great  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  derivation  of 
the  entire  mass  of  human  beings  fVom  one  pair  of  an- 
oeatora,  that  it  has  obtained  the  suff^ge  of  the  men 
most  competent  to  Judge  upon  a  qDesti<Ht  of  oompara- 
tive  anatomy  and  phyriology. 

"  (1.)  The  animals  which  render  eminent  services 
to  man,  and  peculiarly  depend  upon  his  protection,  are 
widely  diffused — the  horse,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  do- 
mestic fowl.  Now  of  these,  the  varieties  in  each 
specieaarennmenituaoddiSeient,to  adegree  so  great 
that  an  observer  ignorant  of  physiological  hist«H7- 
would  scarcely  believe  them  to  be  of  the  same  species. 
But  man  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  any  animal. 
In  the  progress  of  ages  and  generations,  he  has  natu- 
ralized himself  to  eveiy  climate,  and  to  modes  of  life 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  an  individual  man  sudden- 
ly transferred  from  a  remote  pmnt  of  the  field.  The 
iterations  produced  affect  everj-  part  of  the  body,  in- 
ternal and  external,  without  extinguishing  the  marks 
of  the  specific  Identity. 

"  (2.)  A  further  and  striking  evidence  la,  that  when 
persons  of  different  varieties  are  conjugally  united,  the 
offspring,  especially  in  two  or  three  genenUions,  be- 
comes more  prolific,  and  acquires  a  higher  perfection 
in  physical  and  mental  qualities  than  was  found  in 
either  of  the  parental  rues.  -  From  the  deepest  AfHcan 
black  to  the  finest  Cancasian  white,  the  change  mn* 
through  imperceptible  gradations ;  and,  if  a  middlt< 
hue  be  assumed,  suppose  some  tint  of  brown,  all  the 
varieties  of  complexion  may  be  explained  upon  tbc 
principle  of  divergence  influenced  by  outward  circum- 
stances. Hr.  Poinsett  saw  in  South  America  a.  fine 
healthy  regiment  of  spotted  men,  quite  peculiar  enough 
to  be  held  by  Professor  Agassli  a  separate  race.  Ad  1 
why  were  they  not?  Kmply  because  they  were  a 
known  cross-breed  between  Spaniards  and  Indians. 
Changes  as  great  are  exhibited  by  the  Mag>*arB  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  UleAer  Irish,  as  quoted  by  Miller. 
Sir  Charies  Lyell  was  of  opinion  that  a  climatic  change 
was  already  peroeptible  in  the  negro  of  our  Sontbem 
states.  Professor  Cabell  (Tettimoiig  nf  Modem  Sciemce, 
etc.)  ably  and  deariy  snst^s  the  doctrine  that  propa- 
g&bUity  is  conclusive  proof  of  sameness  of  species. 
He  denies,  on  good  authority,  that  the  mulatto  is 
feebler  or  less  prolific  than  either  unmixed  stock.  Ha 
furnishes  abundant  proof  of  the  barrenneas  of  hybrids. 
The  fact  that  the  connection  of  different  varieties  of 
the  human  species  produces  a  prolific  progeny,  is  proof 
of  oneness  of  spedes  and  family.  This  ar^goment, 
sustained  by  facts,  can  hardly  be  considered  less  than 
deroonstratimi. 

"(8.)  The  objection  drawn  tram  the  improbability 
that  the  one  race  springing  {rom  a  dngle  localit.i', 
would  migrate  from  a  pieasanter  to  a  worse  region,  ij 
very  completely  dispatched.  Ample  causes,  proofs, 
facts,  and  authorities  are  fumlsbed  to  show  that,  were 
manltind  now  reduced  to  a  single  fomily,  only  time 
would  he  wanting^  even  witfamit  civil! aaticm,  to  over- 
spread the  earth.  European  man  and  Ewopean- 
American  man,  as  all  history  agrees,  came  fmm  Asia. 
Alienee  came  our  aboriginal  men  7  As  Profeeaor 
Cabell  abowB,  they  came  by  an  antipodal  route  from 
the  s^me  Asia.  Pursue  the  investigation,  and  the 
clue  of  history  will  lead  our  tremulous  feet  to  about 
the  Mosaic  cradle  of  man. 

"  (4.)  Ethnology,  or  rather  Qlottdogy,  the  gradu- 
ally perfecting  comparison  of  languages,  is  brtn^^g 
us  to  the  same  point.  The  unscientific  attempt  to 
trace  the  striking  analogies  of  languages  to  the  mere 
similarity  of  human  organs,  and  the  still  more  unscien- 
tific attempt  of  Professor  Agassiz  to  attribute  them  to  a 
transcendental  mentid  unity  In  races  sprung  tnm  dif- 
ferent original  loc^itij^,  It^kUl^^^^on.  Mean- 
while, comparison  is  Muctng  WMMonnl  yet  nxelv 
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doDonrtntive  laws,  and  laws  an  gnidiog  tbraadi  con- 

Tft^ing  to  unity. 

"  (5.)  Another  argoment  U  derived  from  tbe  real 
mental  nnity  ot  tbe  nniveraal  bnnun  wnl.  Racw  dif- 
fer, indeed,  in  mental  power,  as  do  individoals,  wide- 
ly, even  in  the  same  family.  Bat  there  is  the  same 
progrunme  of  mental  philoeopby  for  all.  •  The  same 
intellect^  affections,  liutincts,  conscience,  aense  of  bu> 
peiior  divine  power,  and  sosceptibility  of  rellgioD.  For 
tfae  European,  tbe  Eeqnimaox,  the  Hottentot,  there  is 
tbe  ume  power  in  tbe  crpss  of  Christ. 

Finally,  Geologi-,  with  her  wonderful  demon- 
itration  of  tbe  recent  origin  of  man,  proves  the  same, 
thinj.  The  latest  attempts  to  adduce  Bpe<^eDS  of 
foMQ  nun  have  been  ruilores.  Not  far  back  of  tiw 
period  that  onr  beet  but  somewhat  bypotbetleal  cal- 
colMions  tmn  Moaak  chnmology  wotUd  asdgii,  Geol- 
ogy Axes  tbe  bbth  of  man. 

"  Tbe  conclosion  may  be  fhlrly  drawn,  in  the  words 
(tftbe  able  tranalators  and  iUnstrators  of  Baron  Cuvier's 
gnat  work:  '  We  are  fully  warranted  in  oonctading, 
both  ftom  tbe  comparison  of  man  .with  inferior  ani- 
mils,  i>o  Cir  as  the  inferiority  wlU  allow  of  soch  com- 
psrison,  and,  beyond  that,  by  comparing  him  with  hlm- 
lelf,  that  tbe  great  family  vl  iwf<Vin^  loudly  proclaim 
a  desceitt,  at  some  period  or  other,  from  one  common 
origin.' 

"Tbns,  by  an  investigation  totally  independent  of 
historical  aotbority,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion 
ol  tbe  inspired  writings,  tliat  tiie  Creator  <  bath  made 
of  «tt  bkad  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
ftce  of  the  earth'  (Acts  xvil,  iSy."  The  more  recent 
sUhorities  on  this  question  are ;  Priclurd,  Setearches 
fm  the  I^ftiological  ffutorf  of  Maniand  (Lond.  4  vols. 
Rtd,1836-44);  tOso  Natural  Hulor^  of  Man  (}joTtAm, 
!d  ed.  8vo,  1848) ;  Barbman,  Unity  of  the  Human  Race 
(Charl»ton,  1850,  8vo);  Smyth,  Unittf  of  the  Racre 
(New  York,  1850);  Jobnea,  Philological  Proofs  of  the 
Caitifafihe  ffmwm  Race  (London,  1846);  Metk.  Qu. 
Ass.  July,  1861,  p.  846;  Jan.  1869,  p.  162;  Cabell, 
TJMMMMj)  of  Modem  Seiaiee  to  tie  ITft^  iffMmlatid 
(New  Tork,  1858,  ISmo).  See  alra  Blmnenbach,  De 
^  kwm.  Var.  Nativa  (Gott.  1776,  8vo) ;  Qnatrefages, 
mBev.deM  daa  Mondety  1861 ;  and  tbe  article  Hak. 

Ill,  Tbe  origimrU  cajnciHet  and  condition  of  tbe  first 
hsiBin  pur  have  also  formed  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
curioB.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  beti  con- 
duioBs  of  reason  on  tliis  point  harmonise  fully  with 
tbe  brief  Scriptural  account  of  the  facts  as  they  were. 

1.  It  is  evident,  npoa  «  little  reflection,  and  tbe 
closest  investigation  confirms  the  conclusion,  that  the 
fint  human  pair  must  have  been  created  in  a  state 
equivalent  to  that  which  all  subsequent  human  beings 
htve  had  to  reach  by  slow  degrees,  in  growth,  experi- 
CMe,  (rtwarvation,  imitation,  and  the  instruction  of 
athers;  that  is,  a  state  of  prime  fnaturity,  and  irith  an 
inftnion,  so  to  speak,  of  knowledge  and  habits,  both 
physical  and  intellectual,  suitable  to  the  place  which 
nun  had  to  occupy  in  the  system  of  creation,  and  ade- 
quate to  bis  necessities  in  that  place.  Ui^  it  been 
otherwise,  the  nAw  beings  couM  not  have  preserved 
ttrir  animal  existence,  nor  have  lield  rational  converse 
^  eadi  otiier,  nor  have  pdd  to  their  Creator  the 
biSDsge  of  knowledge  and  love,  adoratkm  and  obedi- 
ence; and  reason  cleaify  tells  us  that  the  last  was  the 
Dobleet  end  of  extstenoe.  Tbe  Bible  coincides  with 
this  dictate  at  honest  reason,  expressing  these  facts  in 
Bmpk  and  artless  language:  "And  Jehovah  God 
fomed  the  man  [Aefr.  the  AiUm],  dost  fhim  the  ground 
pwAsifla].  and  blew  into  his  nostrils  tbe  breath  of 
lib;  nd  the  man  became  a  living  animal"  (Gen.  ii, 
^  Hm  «e  two  objects  of  attention,  the  organic 
— ykaniwn  of  the  human  body,  and  tbe  vitality  with 
vbiefa  it  was  endowed,  (-i.)  The  mechanical  material, 
fmned  (moulded,  or  arranged,  ae  an  artificer  models 
day  or  wax)  into  tbe  human  and  all  other  animal 
Mfes,k  called  "chut  bom  the  graond."   This  ex* 


prtaslon  eonveys,  In  a  general  form,  the  Idea  of  forft^jr 
matter,  the  constituent  substance  of  the  ground  on 
which  we  tread.  To  say  that  of  this  the  hnman  and 
every  other  animal  liody  was  formed,  is  a  position 
which  would  be  at  once  the  most  easily  apprehensible 
to  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  whicb  yet  is  tbe  most 
exactly  true  upon  the  highest  philosophical  grounds. 
We  now  know,  tmm  chemical  analysis,  that  the  ani- 
mal body  is  composed,  in  the  Inscrutable  manner  call- 
ed offfonization,  of  carlxin,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
lime,  iron,  sulphur,  and  pbospboms.  Now  all  these 
are  mineral  substances,  which  in  Uielr  various  combi- 
nations form  a  very  targe  part  of  the  solid  ground. 
(6.)  The  expression  whicb  we  have  rendered  "  living 
animal"  sets  before  us  the  organic  life  of  the  aninAl 
ftvme,  that  mysterious  something  wbldi  'man  can- 
not create  nor  restore,  which  baffles  tbe  most  acute 
philosophers  to  search  out  its  nature,  and  whicb  rea- 
son combines  with  Scripture  to  lefor  to  tbe  immediate 
agencj-  of  the  Almighty — ' '  In  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being." 

2.  But  tbe  Scripture  narrative  also  declares  that 
"  God  created  tmm  in  Au  oira  image :  in  the  image  of 
God  created  be  him;  male  and  Csniale  created  he 
tliem"  (Gen.  1, 37).  7^  tm^  (resemblance,  sudi  as 
a  shadow  bears  to  tbe  objeot  which  casts  it)  of  God  is 
an  expression  which  breathes  at  once  primitive  sinii- 
plicity  and  tbe  most  recondite  wisdom ;  for  what  term 
could  tbe  most  cultivated  and  copious  language  bring 
forth  mora  suitable  to  the  purpose?  It  presents  to  us 
man  as  made  fai  a  resemblance  to  the  Author  of  his 
being,  a  true  resemblance,  but  faint  and  shadowy ;  an 
outline,  faithful  aceordlng  to  its  capacity,  yet  infinite- 
ly remote  from  the  reality ;  a  distant  form  of  the  tii- 
tdiigence,  toitdom,  power,  rectitude,  goodnett,  and  do- 
m-nion  of  the  Adorable  Supreme.  As  to  the  precise 
characteristics  of  excellence  In  which  this  image  con- 
sists, theologians  have  been  much  divided.  Tertnl- 
tian  (^Adv.  Mure,  ii,  5,  6)  placed  it  in  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  espedally  in  tbe  power  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil.  Among  tbe  fbtiien  generally,  and  the 
schoolmen  after  them,  thnrq  were  many  different  the- 
ories, nor  are  the  later  theologians  at  all  more  unani- 
mous. Many  unnecessary  disputes  would  have  been 
avoided  by  the  recognition  cf  the  simple  Cact  that  the 
phrase  ike  image  of  God  Is  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
and  ifl  used  in  the  Bible  in  more  than  one  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, tbe  best  writers  speak  of  the  Image  of  God 
as  twofold,  Natural  and  Mortd. 

(a.)  Natural. — The  notion  that  the  original  resent 
blauce  of  man  to  God  must  be  placed  in  some  one 
quality  is  destitute  of  proof  either  from  Scripture  or 
reason ;  and  we  ore,  in  fact,  taught  that  it  comprises 
also  what  is  so  far  from  being  essential  that  it  may  l>e 
both  lost  and  regained.  (1.)  When  God  is  called 
'*the  Father  of  Spirits,"  a  likeness  is  suggested  be- 
tween man  and  God  in  tbe  tpirituaiitg  of  their  nature. 
This  is  also  implied  in  the  striking  argument  of  St. 
Paul  with  tbe  Athenians ;  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we 
are  tbe  ogtpring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that 
the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device ;"  plainly  referring 
to  tbe  idolatrous  statnes  1^  wUch  God  waa  represent- 
ed among  heathens.  If  UkenesB  to  God  In  man  con- 
sisted in  bodily  shape,  this  would  not  have  been  an 
argument  against  human  representatjonsofthe  Deity; 
but  it  imports,  as  Howe  well  expresses  it,  that  "  we 
are  to  understand  that  our  resemblance  to  him,  as  we 
are  hts  offspring,  lies  in  some  higher,  more  noble,  and 
more  ezedlent  thing,  of  which  there  can  be  no  figure ; 
as  who  can  tell  how  to  give  tbe  figure  or  image  of  a 
thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power?"  In 
tpirituality,  and,  consequently,  immateriality,  thi^ im- 
age of  God  in  man,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  coneirts. 
(2.)  The  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  2S,  is  i-n 
evidence  that,  in  the  opinion,  qf  J,be,ai)f)aQ|tJ^%Mtlho 
image  of  God  hi  man  comprised  immortal^  aieo. 
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^'  For  God  cnatad  man  to  be  immortal,  and  inad«  blm 
to  be  an  image  of  bis  own  eternity ;"  and  though  oth- 
er creatorea  were  nude  capable  of  inunortidi^,  and  at 
least  the  material  hnman  frame,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  case  of  anhnals,  woold  barn  escaped 
death  had  not  ^  entered  the  worid;  yet,  withont 
admitting  the  abennlityof  the  "  natural  Immortality" 
of  the  human  soul,  that  essence  must  have  been  con- 
stituted immortal  in  a  high  and  peculiu  sense,  which 
has  ever  retained  ita  prerogative  of  contlnoed  dara> 
tlon  amid  tin  tuuv««al  deuOi  not  only  of  SLDimaU  bat 
of  the  bodies  of  all  boman  b^ngs.  There  appears 
also  a  manifest  allusion  to  man's  immortality,  as  be- 
ing included  In  lha  image  of  God,  In  the  reason  which 
U  ^ven  in  Genesis  for  the  law  which  inflicts  death  on 
murderers:  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  Uood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  ahed :  for  in  (As  image  of  God  made 
he  man."  The  essence  of  the  crime  eS  homickle  la  not 
oooflned  here  to  the  putting  to  death  the  mere  animal 
part  of  man ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  lie  In  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  life  to  an  immoital  bdng ,  aoconntable  in 
another  state  for  the  actions  done  in  this,  and  whose 
life  ou^t  to  be  specially  guarded  for  this  very  reason, 
that  death  introduces  blm  into  changeless  and  eternal 
relations,  which  were  not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
human  pasaiops.  (3.)  The  muUechni  Realties  of  man 
form  a  third  fBatare  in  his  natural  likeness  to  God. 
Some,  indeed  (e.  g.  PUlo),  have  placed  the  whole  like- 
ness in>  the  vovc,  or  rational  souL  (4.)  The  wiS,  or 
power  of  choice  and  volitioD,  Is  the  last  of  these  fea- 
tures. They  are  all  essential  and  inefiaceable.  Man 
could  not  be  man  without* them. 

(b.)  3foni/.— (].)  There  ia  an  express  allusion  to  the 
moral'  image  of  God,  In  whkh  man  was  at  IbsC  cr»- 
ated,  in  Colosslans  Eii,  10:  "And  have  pat  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him and  hi  Ephesians 
iv,  24 :  "  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
oraated  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  In  these 
passages  the  apostie  represents  the  change  produced 
in  true  Christians  by  the  Gospel,  as  a  "  renewal  of 
the  image  of  God  in  man ;  as  a  new  or  second  creation 
in  that  image;"  and  he  esqdldtly  dedaiea,  that  that 
image  consista  in  "knowledge,"  in  "righteousness," 
and  in  "true  holiness."  (2.)  This  also  may  be  flnid- 
ly  argoed  iVom  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  histo- 
rian of  the  creation  represents  the  Creator  as  viewing 
the  works  of  his  haods  as  "mry  good"  which  was 
pronounced  with  reference  to  each  of  them  Individ- 
'  oally,  as  well  as  to  the  whole:  "And  God  saw  every 
thing  that  he  had  made,  and  bAolA  \t  was  very  good." 
But,  as  to  man,  this  goodness  mnst  necessarily  imply 
moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  A  rational  crea- 
ture, as  such,  is  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  serving, 
and  living  In  communion  with  the  Most  Holy  One. 
Adam,  at  first,  did  or  did  not  exert  this  capacity ;  if 
he  did  not,  he  was  not  tierg  pood— not  good  at  all. 

8.  On  the  iittlteelmal  and  moral  eadtmmteitis  of  the 
progenitor  of  the  human  race,  extravagant  views  have 
been  taken  on  both  sides,    (a.)  In  knowledge,  some 
have  thought  him  little  inferior  to  the  angels ;  others, 
as  famished  with  but  the  simple  elements  of  science 
and  of  language.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  as  to 
oapaeitg,  hie  intellect  must  have  been  vigorous  be- 
yond that  of  any  of  bis  fallen  descendants ;  which  it- ' 
sdf  gives  us  very  high  views  of  the  strengUi  <tf  his  I 
understanding,  although  we  should  allow  him  to  have  ' 
been  created  "  lower  than  the  angels."   As  to  his  act-  , 
utd  knowledge,  that  would  depend  upon  the  time  and 
opportunity  he  had  for  observing  the  nature  and  laws  ' 
of  the  objects  around  tiim ;  and  the  degree  in  which 
he  was  fovored  with  revelations  from  God  on  moral ' 
and  religions  subjects.    The  *'hnowU^"  in  which  ' 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  . 
Colos^ians  iii,  10,  places  "  the  image  of  God"  alter 
which  man  was  created,  does  not  merely  Imply  the  ' 
faculty  of  uaderstanding,  which  is  a  part  of  thenafu-  ! 


ral  image  of  God,  but  that  which  might  lie  lort,  be. 
cause  it  Is  that  in  which  we  may  be  "  reaeiMiZ."  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  understood  of  the  faculty  of  kmnri- 
edge  in  right  exendse;  and  of  that  irilling  reception, 
and  firm  retaining,  and  hearty  approval  of  ndtpous 
truth.  In  which  knoidedge,  when  spoken  of  morally, 
i  is  always  understood  in  the  ScripturM.  We  may  not 
I  be  disposed  to  allow,  with  some,  that  Adam  under- 
j  stood  the  deep  philosophy  of  nature,  and  could  oam< 
I  prebend  and  explain  the  sublime  mjftertes  of  religion. 
'  The  drcumstance  of  his  ^ving  names  to  the  anhnals 
\  ia  certainly  no  sufficient  proof  of  bife  having  attained 
!  to  a  philosophical  acquidutance  with  their  qoalities 
'  and  distingtUshing  habits,  although  we  riionld  allow 
,  their  names  to  be  still  retained  in  the  Hebrew,  and  to 
''■  be  as  expressive  of  their  peculiarities  as  some  expoel- 
'  tors  have  stated.  Sufficient  time  appears  not  to  have 
;  been  afibrded  him  for  the  study  of  the  pn|Mtiaa  of 
I  animals,  as  tiiis  ervent  took  place  previous  to  the  toe- 
I  mation  of  Eve ;  and  as  for  the  notion  of  bto  acquiring 
j  knowledge  by  intutthm,  thb  Is  contradicted  by  tbe. 
I  revealed  fact'  that  angds  themselves  acqntre  their 
'  knowledge  by  observation  and  study,  though,  no 
doubt,  with  great  rapidity  and  certainty.  The  whole 
'  of  this  transaction  was  supernatural ;  the'  beasts  were 
I  "  brou^t"  to  Adam,  and  It  Is  proliaUe  that  he  named 
'  them  under  a  Divine  su^estion.  Tlut  hia  under- 
standing  was,  as  to  its  capacity,  deep  and  large  be- 
'  yond  any  of  his  posterity,  most  follow  from  the  per- 
'  fectiou  in  which  he  was  created ;  and  bis  acquisitions 
,  of  knowledge  would,  therefore,  be  rapid  and  easy.  It 
was,  however,  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  as  betaig 
of  the  first  concern  to  him,  that  we  are  to  suppose  tiie 
excellent  of  bis  knowledge  to  have  consisted.  "His 
reason  would  be  clear,  his  judgment  uncorrupted,  and 
hisconsdencenpri^tandeensible."  Theb^knowl- 
edge  would,  In  him,  be  placed  first,  and  that  of  eveiy 
other  kind  be  made  subservient  to  it,  according  to 
its  relation  to  that.  The  apostle  adds  to  knowledge 
"righteousness  and  true  boUness;"  terms  which e^ 
press,  not  merely  freedom  fhun  sin,  but  positive  and 
active  virtue. 

Sober  as  these  views  of  nun's  ^Imitive  state  are, 
It  la  not,  perhaps,  possible  for  ns  fUly  to  conceive  of 
so  exalted  a  condition  as  even  this.  Below  thb  stand- 
ard  it  could  not  fall ;  and  that  it  implied  a  ^ory,  and 
dignity,  and  moral  greatness  of  a  very  exalted  kind, 
is  made  sufficientiy  apparent  from  tbe  d^ree  of  guilt 
charged  upon  Adam  when  he  fell ;  for  the  aggravating 
circumstanoes  of  his  ofieuce  may  well  be  deduced  ban 
tbe  tremendous  consequences  which  followed. 

(ft.)  Asto  Adam^sfDoro^  perfection,  it  has  BometimH 
been  fixed  at  an  elevation  which  renders  it  exceed- 
ingly difficnlt  to  conceive  how  be  could  Call  Into  sin 
at  all.  On  the  other  band,  those  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  our  hereditary  depravity,  delight  to  represent 
Adam  as  litUe  superior  in  moral  perfection  and  capa- 
bility to  his  descendants.  Bid  if  wo  attend  to  the 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  above  quoted,  we  shall  be  tide, 
on  this  subject,  to  ascertain,  if  not  the  exact  degree 
of  bis  moral  endowments,  yet  that  there  Is  a  certain 
standard  below  which  tbeyesnnot  be  placed.  Gen- 
erally, he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  which,  we 
have  already  proved.  Is  to  be  understood  moraUg  as 
well  as  naturailg.  To  whatever  extetit  it  went,  it  nec- 
essarily excluded  all  which  did  not  rasemUa  God; 
it  was  a  IDceness  to  God  In  "righteousness  and  true 
holiness,"  whatever  the  degree  of  each  might  be,  and 
excluded  all  admixture  of  unrighteousness  and  unho- 
linesB.  Man,  therefore,  in  his  original  state,  was  stb- 
lets,  botfa  in  act  and  in  principle. 

4.  Tbe  rabbis  and  the  Arabians  relate  many  absnid 
traditioDB  about  Adam's  personal  beauty,  endowments, 
etc.,  and  such  are  still  current  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions.  An  accoimt  of  many  of  them  may  be  found  in 
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fimed  by  Pnl,  who  calls  him  "tha  figure  of  him 
whomitoooiM."  Hence  oar  LwdiaaometimeB  oaU- 
tA,  wot  fauptljr,  tho  Moond  Adim.  This  typical  rela- 
tim  itiBda  wnutimw  In  moBhide,  som^meB  in  am- 
(roK.  Adam  w&s  fonned  immediately  by  God,  as 
was  the  famnaoity  of  Christ.  In  each  the  nature  vaa 
s|wdeaf,  and  richly  endowed  with  linowled^  and 
tTM  boliness.  Both  are  seen  invested  with  dominion 
■  va  the  earth  and  all  its  creatures ;  and  this  may  ex- 
I'lain  the  eighth  Psalm,  where  David  seems  to  nuiite 
the  wreiwgaty  of  the  fitst  man  over  the  whole  earth, 
initspria^ie^otyiihe  prophetic  symbol  of  the  do- 
maSaa  of  Christ  over  the  woiU  rastored.  Beyond 
dMte  paitkolars  fiuiciy  miwt  not  carry  us;  and  the 
typied  comtraM  must  also  be  limited  to  that  vhich 
U  stated  in  Scriptnre  or  supported  by  its  allusions. 
Adim  and  Christ  were  each  «  public  person,  k/ederai 
ifod  to  the  whole  race  of  manltind ;  but  the  one  was 
tks  fimstaln  of  sin  and  death,  the  other  of  righteoss- 
nasi  tnd  Ufe.  By  Adam's  transgresrion  "  many  were 
mulesimwrs"  (Bom,  v,  14-19).  Through  him,  "death 
paHcd  upon  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned"  in  htm. 
Bnt  be  tluis  prefigured  that  one  man,  by  whose  right- 
masMss  the  "  free  gift  comes  upon  all  men  to  justifi- 
cation of  lifb."  The  first  man  communicated  a  lining 
wvl  to  all  his  posterity ;  the  other  is  a  quickening 
Spirit,  to  restore  tbem  to  newness  of  life  now,  and  to 
nlw  then  up  «t  the  last  day.  By  the  imputation  of 
the  first  Adam's  dn,  and  tiie  communication  of  his 
bllen,  depraved  nature,  death  reigned  over  those  who 
bad  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Ad&m's  trans- 
pwdon ;  and  through  the  righteousness  of  the  sec- 
MtdAdam,  and  the  comraonication  of  a  divine  nature 
(7  the  H<dy  Spirit,  fisTor  and  grace  shall  much  more 
■bond  in  Christ's  true  fbUowets  nnto  etmul  life.— 
Wstson,  T^eol.  Diet,  •.  v. ;  Honter,  Sae.  Biy.  p.  8 ; 
Willisms,  CkaraeUra  t^O.T.i',  Kurtz,  ffitt.  of  Old 
Ac.  S  21, 22.    See  Fall  and  Rbdemptiok. 

2.  (Sept. 'A^a/t,  but  most  copies  omit;  Vvlg.  Adam.) 
A  dty  at  some  distance  from  the  Jordan,  to  which 
rucording  to  the  text,  C^ttS,  m  Adam),  or  beyond 
which  (according  to  the  margin,  D^KQ,  '^rom  Adam," 
u  in  our  version),  the  overflow  of  tbe  waters  of  that 
itrttm  extended  in  its  annual  inundation,  at  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  passed  over  (Josh,  lli,  16).  The 
nme  of  the  eity  (red)  may  have  been  derived  from 
tbe  olluvtal  clay  in  the  vldnl^  (comp.  1  Kings  vii, 
iSy  It  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  from  the  above 
text  tbst  the  dty  Adam  was  located  east  of  the  river, 
wbereu  it  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  baide 
(ns^)  Zarethan  (q.  v.),  which  Is  known  to  have  been 
on  tbe  west  bank,  not  &r  from  Bethshean  (1  Kings 
IT,  12).  It  hence  appeon  that  the  "  heap"  or  accnmu- 
Utiim  ef  waters  above  tbe  Israelites'  crossing-place, 
cnsed  Ij  the  aton^age  of  tbe  stream,  reached  batik  on 
tbs  shore  and  many  miles  np  the  river,  over  the  sec- 
Dsdsty  bonks  of  the  Ghor,  on  which  Zarethan  stood, 
w  far  as  the  higher  ground  on  which  Adam  was  lo. 
cited  (»ee  Keil,  Commemt.  in  loc.) ;  probably  the  ridge 
immcdtttely  north  of  Betbsbean,  which  doses  the 
pUu  of  the  Jordan  in  this  direction. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  bom  in  Upper  Saxony,  came 
to  Bremen  In  10fi7,  and  was  made  moffuter  ickolanm 
a  J 069 — benoe  often  named  Magister.  He  died  about 
the  year  1076.  (See  Asmnasen,  De  foniibm  Adam 
^IrnuM,  KOkm.  1884.)  He  wrote  tbe  Cesra  Aoshmm- 
twyiH  eeefesMK  potOijbuimiy  which  is  oar  chief  souce 
of  infcmution  for  the  Chnrch  history  of  Northem 
Gsn^  from  768  to  1072,  the  period  over  which  it  ex- 
■•tdt.  The  beet  edition  is  that  of  Lappenberg,  in  the 
MommaHa  Gfrmama  (ed.  Pertz,  torn,  vii,  p.  266-^9) ; 
ibo  pabliabed  sepamtdy,  '*  in  nsnm  echolunm"  (Hao- 
ow»,184«).  The  beat  treatise  on  bis  life,  his  tmst- 
vntidneis  u  a  Ustorian,  and  Us  sources  of  ialhrma- 
^is  the  introduction  it  Lappenberg  to  his  edition. 
Cpnsdlwisrf  stme  of  Ms  statements  nwy  be  tonnd  in 


Comm.  Soc.  GoetL  I,  li,  126  sq. ;  and  In  Staphont, 

Hi^,  Eeda.  tlambarg. 

Adam,  Melohior,  bom  in  SOesia,  obtained  about 
1600  the  headshqi  at  a  college,  and  finally  a  profeesor- 
shtpintbeUnlverrityof  Heiddbeig.  His  chief  works 
are  ViUB  Otrmamnm  PiibmoplitmKm,  T%eologonm,t^ 
(Heidelberg,  161&-'20,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  Dtcadu  dbs 
contmeate*  vitas  Tkeokgantm  txttnrwn  Prinapim 
(Fnmc.  1618,  8vo),  publlsbed  together,  under  the  title 
imfnortaSku  (Francf.  1653,  6 
vols.  6vo,  and  1706,  fd.) — a  great  repository,  tnm 
which  comj^Iers  of  church  history  and  of  Uograpfaical 
dictionaries  have  since  drawn  their  materials.  He 
died  in  1632  at  Hddelberg. 

Adam,  Thomaa,  bom  at  Leeds,  1701,  was  netor 
of  Wintringham,  England,  flfty-dgfat  years,  and  died 
1784.  He  was  a  eenrible  and  voluminous  writer:  his 
"  Worit"  (Lond.  3  vols.  8vo)  contahi  a  faxm- 

phrase  on  the  Romatu,  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechitm, 
and  a  number  of  Sermont.  His  Life,  with  bis  fijMwf- 
tioit  of  the  Go^da,  was  pnUished  In  London  in  1887 
(2  vols.  8vo). 

Ad 'amah  (Heb.  Adamah',  ri^^K,  gromd,  as  oft- 
en ;  Sept.  'ASafii  v.  r.  'ApftaiS,  VuIk.  Edema),  a  forti- 
fied city  of  Napbtali,  mentioned  between  Chinnereth 
and  Kamah  (Josh,  xix,  86);  probably  the  same  as 
Adami  (q.  V.)  of  tbe  same  tribe  (ver.  88).  Sehwais, 
however  IPateti.  p.  188),  thhiks  it  Is  tha  present  tU- 
lat;e  Lama,  situated,  according  to  him,  6  ti>glii>b  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Safed;  but  ne  such  name  is  given  by 
other  travellers. 

Adamammi  or  Adamnamifl,  a  Scoto-Irish 
priest  and  monk,  made  in  679  abbot  of  Hy.  In  701  he 
was  sent  00  a  mission  to  Alfred,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  on  bis  return  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce 
bis  countrymen  to  observe  Easter  after  the  Roman 
fsshioa,  whkh  Iw  had  learned  In  Eo^and.  He  then 
passed  over  into  Ireland,  where  he  persuaded  nearly 
all  the  people  to  follow  the  Roman  custom.  From 
Ireland  he  returned  to  Hy,  and  having  again  tried, 
but  with  as  little  success,  to  bring  his  monks  round  to 
his  newly-adopted  views,  he  died  there,  aged  80,  in 
704.  He  edited  a  Ufb  of  St.  Columba,  in  three  books, 
which  is  given  by  Canisins,  torn,  v,  part  ii,  p.  662  (or 
in  tbe  new  ed.  torn,  i,  p.  680);  also  De  Lorn  Ttemt 
Smcta,  Ubri  8,  published  by  Seiarins,  at  Ingolstadt, 
1619,  and  by  Mabillon,  in  bis  Sac.  Bened.  ill,  port  ii, 
p.  502.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  book,  De 
Paechale  LegUimo,  and  some  canons.  See  Sir  Janes 
Ware's  Jriah  Wriiert,  lib.  1,  cap.  iii,  p.  85^— Cave,  i^ii*. 
IM.  anno  679;  Bede,  EUt.  lib.  v,  cap.  xvi. 

Adamant,  a  term  vaguely  used  to  describe  any 
very  hard  stone,  and  employed  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  in 
Ezek.  iii,  9;  Zech.  vii,  12,  as  tbe  rendering  of  'I'^^si 
(ihamir'),  elsewhere  (Jer.  xvii,  1)  rendered  duhoxd 
(q.  v.).    'A^a/Mc,  Ecclus.  xvi,  16,  in  some  copies. 

Ad'anil(Heb..i(Ic»Ri','^S7X,r«UuA;  Sept.'Ajf^ 
fi,  Vnlg.  AdamS),  a  ci^  near  the  border  of  Maphtali, 
mentioned  between  Zaauaim  and  Nekeb  (Josh,  xix, 
83).  The  best  interpveten  (e.  g.  RosenmQller,  KeO, 
in  loc.)  join  this  with  the  fitHowlng  name,  Kekeb 
(i;?|n,  I.  q.  fai  Me  holkm ;  SO  the  Vnlg.  qua  at  JITeceft, 
but  the  Sept.  distinguishes  tfaem,KRi  Mtin/3),  as  If  an 
epithet  of  the  same  place ;  although  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (^MegiUah,  Ixx,  1)  makes  them  distinct,  and 
colls  the  former  Damin  (yO^),  whicfa  Schwarz  (^PaUst. 
p.  181)  supposes  identical  with  a  "  village  i>ain^  6  Eng- 
lish miles  west  of  the  S.W.  point  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias," meaning  the  mined  site  Dameh  (Robinson,  Re- 
tearchet,  iii,  237),  falling  on  the  limits  of  Napbtali. 
See  Tbibb.  The  place  appears  to  be  the  same  else- 
where (Josh,  xix,  86)  called  An&HAH^ 
enumeration  in  ver.  88  reqnfi^'fl^  t 
aeitefi  as  one  locality.   See  Kbkeb. 
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Adamlo  Conatltntion.   See  Covekaht. 

Adamites,  l,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Northern  Africa 
in  the  Mcond  and  third  ceotorieB.  The}-  pretended  to 
the  piimltira  fautocence  whteb  Adam  had  before  the 
full ;  and,  in  imitaUon  of  bis  ori^nal  condition,  they 
appeared  nalced  in  their  religious  assemblies,  which 
they  called  Paraduet,  The  author  of  this  alwmhiable 
heresy  was  a  certain  Prodicos,  a  disciple  of  Carpocrates 
(August.  De  Hteret.  81).  2.  A  similar  beresy,  under 
the  same  name,  appeared  in  Bohemia  in  the  Afteanth 
century.  (See  Picard,  Cirimomu  ReUgtetuet,  fig.  215.) 
Their  founder  was  a  Frenchman,  John  Picard,  after 
whom  they  were  also  called  Picardists.  Krom  France 
they  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Gemuiny,  especial- 
ly over  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Their  chief  seat  was 
a  fort  on  an  island  of  the  river  Lusinicz,  fhim  whence 
they  frequently  set  out  for  plundering  and  murdering. 
Fislu  suppressed  them  in  1421,  For  a  long  Ume  they 
seemed  to  be  ezUnct,  bnt  la  1781,*wlien  Joe^b  II  is- 
sued bia  patent  of  toleration,  the  Adamites  came  again 
forward  and  claimed  toleration  of  their  principles  and 
meetings.  But  when  they  made  known  the  character 
of  both,  the  government  speedily  suppressed  them. 
Also  this  time  their  extinction  was  only  apparent,  and 
in  IMd,  after  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  toleration, 
tliey  again  showed  themselvee  in  public^  eqwdally  in 
the  district  of  Cbmdim,  Bohemia.  In  fin  villages 
they  were  very  nun^erous,  and  in  one,  Stradau,  they 
even  succeeded  in  maldng  many  converts.  All  tfaeir 
members  belong  to  the  Czechic  (Slavonian)  national- 
ity, and  are  mostly  mechanics  or  peasants.  They  deny 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  bnt  assume  a  Supreme 
Power  (Moc)  which  has  created  the  world,  which 
henceforth  exlsta  through  itsdf.  Every  Adamito 
claims  a  spirit  wlio  cleanses  him  from  sins.  Iliey  re- 
ject sacraments  and  worship,  but  expect  a  saviour 
(Marokan)  f>om  whose  appearance  they  hope  the  real- 
ization of  their  communistic  ideas.  Their  meetings 
and  the  public  confession  of  their  principles  have  been 
ajain  suppressed  by  the  government,  but  they  are 
known  still  to  exist  in  secret.  (See  Beattaohre,  Sw 
le»  A  damitet  m  Bohme,  in  L'Eafiuil,  Hut.  Hw.  i  804 
sq.  i  Petz,  &ript.  nr.  Aytlria,  sect,  xlv.)— Uoslieim, 
Ch.  Hist.  cent,  ii,  pt.  li,  ch.  v.  §  18;  Lazdnn,  Woria, 
viii,  425;  Wetzer  and  Welte,  xii,  11  sq. 

Adanmanns.   See  Adamakhits. 

Adams,  EUphalet,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  March  26, 1677, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  CollOfra  In  1694.  After 
preachini;  in  various  places  for  ten  years  without  set- 
-tlement,  he  was  orduned  pastor  of  the  church  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  February,  1709,  and  died  April,  1783. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Indians,  whose  language  he  had  acquired. 
He  published  a  numl>er  of  occasional  sermons. — 
Allan,  Amer.  Biog. ;  Sprague,  A  nnah,  i,  234, 

Adams,  Hannah,  was  bom  at  Medfield,  near  Bos- 
ton, in  1756,  She  leamed  Greek  and  Latin  from  stu- 
dents who  lodged  in  her  father's  house.  In  1784  she 
published  a  View  afaU  Religieiu,  which  went  through 
several  editions  in  America,  and  was  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land. In  her  fourth  edition  she  changed  the  title  to 
Dictionary  of  Religion:  She  also  pubUsbed  a  HUlory 
of  the  Jews  (Borton,  1812).  Her  IRttors  ^  JVew  &tg- 
land  appeared  in  171i9.  She  died  at  BrooUine,  Uass., 
Nov.  15,  1831, 

Adams,  Jasper,  D.D,,  President  of  Charleston 
College,  S.  C,  was  bora  at  Medway,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 
1798,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1815,  and 
rtudied  tbeolofOr  at  Andover.  In  1819  be  was  made 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Brown  Unlversitr,  and 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  In  the  same  year.  In  1824  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  Charleston  College,  bnt  in  1826  he  removed  to 
the  charge  of  Geneva  College,  in  New  York.  Jn  1828 
be  returned  tu  Charleston,  and  managed  the  institution 


till  1836,  when  he  left  it  in  a  highly  proeperoos  itst& 
After  preparing  and  publishing  a  system  of  Moral 
Philosophy  (New  York,  1838, 8vo),  he  was  for  two  years 
chaplain  at  the  West  Point  Academy,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Pendleton,  S.  C,  where  he  died,  Oct.  25. 
1841.  Besides  the  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  ho  published 
a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and  addresses. — 
Sprague,  AnacUt,  v,  641. 

Adams,  John,  waa  the  only  son  of  Hon.  John 
Adams,  of  Nova  Sci^a,  and  waa  (^radoated  at  Harvard 
College  in  17S1.  He  was  pastor  at  Newport,  bnt  dU- 
missed,  1730.  He  died  «t  CaNAridge  in  1740.  Uo 
was  distinguished  for  bis  genius  and  pie^,  and  ia  eaid 
to  have  been  master  of  nine  languages.  A  small  vol- 
ume of  bia  poems  was  published  at  Boston  in  1745. — 
Allen,  Amer.  Biog. ;  Sprague,  Annab,  i,  850.  i 

Adams,  Samuel,  M.D.,  a  minister  of  the  HeCbod-  ! 
ist  Episcopal  Cborcb,  waa  bom  In  1766,  and  practised 
medicine  till  matnre  years,  holding  infldel  opiniona  in 
regard  to  Cbiistlaoi^.  After  his  conversion,  in  1813, 
he  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1818  as  a  travelling 
minister,  and  devoted  liimself  to  the  ministr}-  fiftwn 
years.  He  died  at  Beaver,  Pa.,'  March  6, 1882.— JKa- 
vtet  of  Conference*,  U,  214, 

Adams,  Thomas,  a  pious  and  leamed  English  di- 
vine, rector  of  St.  Bennet's,  London,  was  sequeateredi 
for  his  lo}-alty,  and  died  befbie  the  Bcstoration.  Hf>  I 
waa  *  great  &vorite  with  Sou  they,  who  says  that  ''be  I 
bad  all  the  oddltj'  and  ftlicl^  of  Fnller'a  manner." 
His  Workt,  chiefly  sermons,  were  published  In  1630 
(fol.  Lond.).  ^19  ExpoKition  of  St.  Peter  was  lepiint- 
ed  in  1839  (imp,  8vo,  London). 

Adams,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minifu 
ter,  was  boro  in  Fairfax  Co,,Va,,  June  29,  1785,  Ed- 
ucated in  a  pious  household,  he  was  converted  nt  an 
early  age,  and  commenced  preaching  in  1813,  in  Ken- 
tucky, whither  his  fiuiily  bad  removed.  His  mind, 
naturally  vigorous,  waa  cultivated  by  as^nons  study, 
and  be  became  one  of  the  most  acceptable  and  useftil 
preachers  of  the  Kentucky  Conference,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  from  1814  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 
For  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Conference. 
He  died  in  1836. — Minvits  of  Conference*,  ii,  406. 

Adamson,  Patrick,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  one  of  the  moat  learned  writers  of  the  16th  ctn- 
tury,  was  bom  at  Perth,  in  1548.  At  the  age  of  23 
he  went  abroad  as  private  tutor,  and  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  Bouigea  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Paris. 
He  lived  in  concealment  seven  months,  during  which 
time  he  trannlated  into  Latin  verse  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Herod,  also  in  Latin  verse. 
In  1578  he  returned  to  Scotland,  became  minister  of 
Paisley,  and  was  soon  raised  to  the  arcbhisbopric  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  accepting  of  which  brought  him  into 
continual  discredU  and  affliction  till  his  death.  In  great 
poverty,  in  1691.  His  IToribs  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1619. 

A'dar,  the  name  of  a  month  and  also  of  a  place. 

See  also  Addar. 

1.  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Adar',  ITX,  large;  Esth.  Ui, 
7,  13 ;  viii,  12 ;  ix,  1,  15,  17  ;  xix,  21 ;  Ezra  vi,  26 ; 
Sept,  'A^cip.)  Tbe  sixth  month  of  ihe  civil  and  the 
twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews  (comp. 
1  Mace,  vii,  48) ;  from  the  new  moon  of  Hwch  'to 
that  of  April;  or,  sctmding  to  the  rabbins,  turn. 
the  new  moon  of  Fehraary  to  that  of  Harcb.  The 
name  was  first  introduced  after  the  captivity,  being 
the  Macedonian  Dyttr^  (^virrpoi-)-  (See  Hichaelis, 
Gram.  Arab.  p.  25;  Svppl.  p.  25;  Golius,  in  Ltx,  ad 
Alferg.  p.  17,  84;  Hyde,  De  rel.  vet.  Per$.  p.  68.) 
The  following  are  the  chief  di^  in  which  an  aat 
apart  for  commemoration:  Tbe  7th  ia  a  fast  for  the 
death  'of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6,  6).  There  ia  acme 
difforence,  however.  In  the  date  assigned  to  his  death 
Ity  sune  ancient  aiutb««4tito.  ^<Ma^iM^^^AiU.  iv,  8, 49) 
states  that  he  died  on  tbe  j&yf<tfthirinoath;  which 
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teigim  vith  Midnsh  Me^OA  EtOitr,  dted  by 
)i^-i^.Btirr.\Y,V})-  whereas  tbe  Talmudicid 
aaXiifatrw  md  Sutah  give  the  terenUi  aa  the  day. ' 
Ha Im  ceitain  that  the  Utter  was  the  day  on 
^  tte  Eut  was  obaerved.  On  the  9th  there  was 
ihawaKirjof  the  coatention  or  open  rupture  of 
■y  iMfattd  schools  of  HUlel  and  Shammai,  which 
"-..siiat^  ba  a  few  ytm  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
:^(wt«lthe  diepate  is  obacnre  (Wolf's  Bihlioth. 
Mr.i.Sj«).  The  l»h  is  the  so-called  "Fast  of 
LdB."  On  observes  {An^.  Hebr,  p.  ISO)  that 
iK  m  Ht  u  actual  fast,  but  merely  a  commemora- 
faerfErtbcri  b^of  three  days  (.Esth.  Iv,  16),  and 
I  ;:tpudiM  ht  tbe  ensuing  festival.  Nevertheless, 
n  lAa  ipfKan,  from  tbe  date  of  Haman's  edict, 
idbm  th(  conise  of  the  narratiTe,  to  have  fasted  in 
SuL  Baitaf  addoees  firom  the  nUnna  the  fbllow- 
kiMatsf  tte  name  of  this  bst,  and  of  the  fatin- 
Uitfibobserrance  in  Adar  (Sgnag.Jud.  p.  654); 
&s  fie  Jtvs  asBcmliled  together  on  the  ISth,  in  the 
Uc^Ertber,  and  that,  after  the  example  of  Moses, 

&M(d  when  tlie  Israelites  were  slwut  to  engage 
iboliaith  tbe  Analekites,  they  devoted  that  day 
sbM^aad  prayer,  in  preparation  for  the  perilous 
eid  vUdi  awaited  them  on  the  roorttnr.  In  this 
«n.ttii  fitt  wonld  stand  In  the  most  direct  relation 
t>teftMtafPBrim.  TbelBthwasalso,  "byaoom- 

htm,"  af^NMnted  aa  a  festival  in  memofy  of  tbe 
fatirfSic3DioT(2Maccxir,S6).  The  11th  and  15th 
•nitntedtothefeastof Piirira(EBUi.ix,21).  See 
^nn.  Is  cue  tbe  year  was  an  intercalary  one,  when 
*MMhirfAdar  occurred  twice,  this  feast  was  first 
■"iMdy  ftaerred  in  the  interc^ary  Adar,  and  then 
iwtaM  viih  fall  splen^r  in  the  ensning  Adar.  See 
't-uua.  Tbe  former  of  these  two  celebrations  was 
in  abd  Ike  lour,  and  the  latter  the  ffreat  Pwim. 
l»w  ba  emneously  stated  (IfUrodacHoa,  iii,  177) 

tec  dcugnations  apply  to  tbe  two  days  of  the 
Unl  ia  u  oidiaaty  year.    For  tbe  Scripture  les- 
m^Hk  month,  bm  Otho,  Lex.  RcM.  p.  S^KIt- 
'-.kT.  SwCalebvab;  Mohth. 
I  {Hdi.  Aiiar',  ing;  wplatSar,  otherwise  ArtA- 
SepL  'hZtttpn,  apparently  mbtaking  the  op- 
R  local  for  a  part  of  the  word ;  Vulg.  ^t/ciar) 
•'■tiict«lfonn(Joeh.  xv,  3)  of  the  name  elsewhere 
5»  mjr,  4)  written  Haxab-addab  (q.  v.).  See 

MATUorra-ADAn. 

*^*"*niint    See  Daric. 

Aihtffiarin.  See  TBEAsnBER. 
_  WnaCA^offo),  a  village  of  Jndea,  where  Ju- 
^AtMttcsbee  slew  the  Assyrian  general  Nicanor 
:  lift.  Ti,  40, 45),  and  where  he  was  himself  after- 
^  dn  1^  the  generals  of  Antlochus  (Josephus, 
>^  <)■  It  waa  sitoated,  according  to  Josepbus 

t*-  IS,  10,  5),  30  stadia  Oom  Bethhoron,  and,  ac 
■  t^u  Jcmne  {(hmmaMl.  e.  v.),  not  far  from  Goph- 
^^■nt  hardly  the  U  acasoah  fq.  v.)  of  the  tribe 
'J*k(JoU.xv,37). 

UvUm.  See  Lektii.. 

Adanctns,  an  Italian  and  steward  of  certain  of 
■R^Aan^s,  hi  a  city  of  Phiygia,  the  name  of 
*»*  b  ukiowD.  He  perished  dnring  the  persecn- 
*«  <<  Utdetian,  about  803.  His  memoiy  is  ccle- 
naJbrthcLatbcburdiontiieTtbofFebnury;  by 
*  fiwfa,  Ortober  M.— EnseHna,  JEVwf.  HUt.  Tlii, 
a:  ^,lim^8<mU^  Feb.  7. 

UT»ea  (Heb.  il(Bear,  ^etaTK,  pnib.  mMe  of 
*i  fiat  member  bring  by  S}iiasm  for 
•  of  Cod,  the  first  member  being 

^^a^ojipniifl,-  Sept.  No/WojX  [Josephus  'A/3oi- 
H  i*.  i,  12,  Vulg.  i4dft«/).  the  third  named 
tnlre  uns  of  Ishmael,  and  bead  of  an  un- 
»»*iblMi  tribe  (Oen.  xxv,  18;  1  Chron.  1,  29). 
*(-»i*«Sl.  8e,  Arabia. 

Wtai  (Heb.  AM,       ;  Sept.  .'Hi.h'),  m- 


other  form  (Ezra  ti,  £9)  of  the  name  (Neh.  vii,  SI) 
Addoh  (q.  v.). 

Ad'dax  (Ileb.  Addar',  I'lX,  arapfa  or  gplen^, 
otherwise  [from  the  Chald.  "^nK]  fAresAin^ -,;foor  ; 
Sept.  'ApiB  v.  r.  'Aiip,  Vulg.  Addar\  a  son  of  Bela 
and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (I  Chron.  viii,  8) ;  else- 
where (Qen.  zItI,  24)  called  Abd  (q.  ▼.)•  «1m 
Atabotb-addab  ;  Hasab-addab. 

Adder,  in  the  general  sense  of  a  vaumoag  aer- 
pmt  [see  Sbbfekt],  is  the  rendering  in  the  Anth. 
Vers,  of  the  following  Heb.  words  in  certain  passages : 
a^DSS  (akahtb'^  peifaaps  so  called  from  eot^ji^  and 
Ipngia  tcail),  an  or  other  venonions  reptile,  only 
fonnd  in  exl,  8;  111^  (pe'thm,  pnhably  fhnn 
tvMng  itself),  an  eqoally  indefinite  term  for  a  eiper 
or  venomons  serpent,  Psa.  Iviii,  4 ;  xci,  18  (elsewhere 
'"asp,"  Deut.  xxxii,  83;  Jo|>  xx,  14, 16;  Isa.  xi,  8); 
*^3i7E:£  {hiphoni',  so  called  from  Mtnng),  a  baiiluk,  or 
other  poisonous  serpent,  Prov.  xxiii,  32  (elsewhere 
"cockatrice,"  Isa.  xi,  8;  lix,  5;  Jer.  viii,  17;  like 
the  kindred  tte'pha,  Isa.  xiv,  29);  'jiB^CIO 

(tkephiphon.' ,  so  called  from  crttpmg),  apparently  an 
addtr,  or  small  speckled  venomous  snake,  occurs  only 
In  Gen.  zlix,  17.  Few,  if  any,  of  ttiese  terms  are  de- 
scriptive  of  a  particular  species  of  serpent,  although 
special  traits  are  given  in  connection  with  some  of 
them  that  enable  as  to  make  an  approximation  toward 
their  identiticiition  with  those  described  by  modem 
'  nuturalists.  See  Snake,  The  terms  atfi^and  viper 
are  nearly  interchangeable  in  modem  ecience,  the  lat- 
:  ter  l>eing  Hxietly  tbe  name  of  a  genns  of  serpents  hav- 
ing the  bead  covered  with  scales.  See  Vipbb.  Hie 
true  adders  are  classed  under  the  sub-genus  Btrtu, 
and  are  of  several  species,  properly  distinguished  \iy 
the  granular  scales  of  tbe  hmd,  sometimes  with  larger 
scales  intermixed,  and  having  nostrils  of  a  moderate 
size.    See  Asp. 

Ad'd£  ('A^«,  probably  for  Heb.  AM',  '''75,  oma- 
meiUy  as  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  4,  etc.),  the  name  of  one  vt 
two  men. 

1.  An  Israelite,  several  of  wlwse  descendants,  on 
returning  from  Babylm,  married  heathen  women  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  SI) ;  for  which  tbe  parallel  text  (Ezra  x,  80) 
has  more  correctly  Pauath-hoas  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Cosam  and  &tber  of  MelcU  (1  e. 
probably  Maaseiah,  2  Chron.  sxxiv,  8)  in  the  mater- 
nal ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  28).    B.C.  ante  628. 

Addison,  JosBrH,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
British  writers,  was  the  son  of  Dean  Addison,  and  was 
bom  at  Milston  in  1672.  He  waa  educated  the 
Charter  House  and  at  the  colleges  of  Queen's  and 
Magdalen  at  Ozfbrd.  Of  his  contributions  to  general 
literature  we  do  not  speak.  In  the  course  of  his  writ- 
ing in  the  Toiler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  appeared 
a  series  of  papers,  afterward  collected,  and  often  re- 
printed, under  the  title  of  "Addison's  Evidences  of  Ike 
Chrittian  Religvm"  In  his  latter  years  he  projected 
a  parapfarasticat  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  of 
which  he  gave  a  beautiful  specimen  In  hia  metrical 
translation  of  Psalm  xxiil :  "  The  Ixtrd  my  pasture 
shall  prepare,"  etc.  But  a  long  illness  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  design.  Addison  died  at  Holland 
House,  Kensington,  June  17th,  1719.  During  his  lin- 
gering decs}'  he  sent  for  a  young  nobleman  of  very  ir- 
regular life  and  of  loose  opinions  to  attend  him ;  and 
when  tbe  latter,  with  great  tenderness,  requested  to 
receive  his  last  injunctions,  Mr.  Addison  told  him,  "  I 
have  sent  for  yon  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian 
can  die."  The  best  edition  of  his  WkaU  Worka  is  that 
of  Bishop  Hurd  (Lond.  1711,  6  vols.  8vo).— Jmws, 
Chr,  Bioff.  p.  6. 

Ad'do  CA5(fw,  comp.  Addm),  the  "  father"  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (1  Esdr.  vi^<l)<i'^!<^^^U>e^^RiilC 
nine  test  (Exra  v,  1)  Iddo  (q.  v.).  ^ 
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Ad' don  (Heb.  Addon',  "ji^K,  lovi  or  lord,  or  p«r- 
faapa  i.  4-  Iddo ;  Sept,  'Upiiiv),  the  ucoud  of  thrae 
peisons  mentioned  In  Nefa.  vil,  61,  wbo,  on  returning 
from  the.ca|iUvH;7  to  Palestine,  iren  unable  to  "  show 
thdr  father's  house  or  their  seed,  whether  they  were 
of  Isnel,"  B.C.  636.  Thla  probably  means  that  they 
were  unable  to  fbmish  such  undeniable  legal  proof  as 
was  required  in  such  cases.  And  this  is  in  some  de- 
gree expluned  by  the  subsequent  (v,  63)  mention  of 
priests  who  were  expelled  the  priesthood  because  their 
descent  was  not  found  to  be  genealogically  re^stered. 
These  instances  show  the  importance  which  was  at- 
tacbed  to  their  genealogies  by  the  Jews.  See  Gbsb- 
AlXKiY.  In  Exra  ii,  &9,  he  is  called  Addan,  but  in 
1  Esdr.  V,  36,  bis  name  is  contained  in  Cuara-atha- 
LAB.  Aceonting  to  others,  tliis  it  the  name  of  a 
piaea  in  the  Und  of  the  captivity,  lilce  Tel^nelali  and 
Tel-hareslia  preceding;  but  the  names  Chemb  and 
Immer  imm«liately  adjoining  appear  to  lie  those  of 
men,  and  the  Hasoretic  ponetoation  rather  favors  the 
distinction  of  these  three  names  as  residents  of  tlie  two 
[daces  just  named. 

Ad'doBi  a  name  twioe  occurring  in  the  Apocrypha, 
bat  in  both  cases  by  interpolation. 

1.  ('A^fovc,  perliaps  for  .^(idm.)  One  of  the  "  chil- 
dren of  Solomon's  servants,"  whose  sons  are  said  to 
luve  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  84) ;  but  the 
genuine  text  (Exra  li,  fil)  has  no  sach  name. 

2.  ('lad jov,  as  If  for  JadduaJ)  A  priest,  after  the 
captivity,  wlm  Is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Berzelus,  and  hence  assumed  bis  name  (1  Esdr.  v,  88) ; 
evidently  a  corruption  for  Babzilijai  (q.  v.)  of  the 
genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  61). 

Adelaide,  a  dty  and  capital  of  South  Australia, 
which  had,  in  1865,  a  population  of  20,000  souls  and  15 
chnrclies.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  ttie  Church  of 
Bngland,  as  well  aa  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bbliopi  The 
farmer  was  eetal>Ii8bed  hi  1847,  and  had,  in  1859,  80 
clergA'men,  among  whom  were  1  dean,  1  aschdeacon, 
and  4  honorary  canons.  Adelaide  liad  also  an  E]dsco< 
palian  literary  institution,  called  St.  Peter's  Collegiate 
SchooL    See  Clergy  Zwt/orl860  (London,  1860, 8vo). 

Adelbert  [Aldebert  or  Adalbert],  a  priest 
and  irregular  bishop  of  the  eighth  century,  who  obtain* 
ed  great  celebrity  tnm  his  piety  and  zeal,  and  trom  his 
strifes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  with  Bonifoce,  the  (so- 
called)  apostle  of  Germany.  Our  knowledge  of  him 
is  derived  mostly  ftom  the  account  of  his  adversary, 
Boni&ce,  who  paints  him  in  dark  colors ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  he  liad  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  than  was  usual  in  his  times.  He  opposed,  for 
instance,  [Mlgrimagea  to  Rome,  and  advised  sinners  to 
"  seek  relief  from  the  omnipresent  God,  or  flrom  Christ 
alone."  Boni&ce  eliarged  him  with  various  snpersti- 
tiotts  practices,  and  he  was  condemned  by  the  Synod 
of  Soissons,  744. — Neander,  Ch.  HiH.  iil,  66 ;  Uoc^lm, 
Ck.  But.  cent,  vill,  pt.  U,  ch,  v,  §  2. 

Adalm  or  Adbelm.   Sea  Aldkblk. 

Adeodatns,  Pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  son  of 
Jovinian,  succeeded  Vitalianus  in  tlie  papal  chair, 
April  11,  672 ;  governed  four  ye^rs,  two  months,  and 
six  days,  and  died  June  17, 676.  Nothing  remains  to 
us  of  Pope  Adeodatua  but  his  letters  (Labbe,  Concilia, 
vi,  528).    See  also  Edeb, 

A'der  (Heb.  E'der,  in?,  in  pause  A'der,  ins,  a 
Jhck,  i.  q.  Eder ;  Sept.  'Q^ip  v.  r.  'Ed^p),  a  chief  Ben- 
>mite,  "  son"  of  Beriafa,  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  vUi,  16),  B.C.  ante  588. 

Adossenarii,  or  Impanotors,  a  sect  hi  the  16th 
century,  wlio  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist,  but  not  in  the  full  Roman  dogma  on  that 
snbject.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
Adetae,  "  to  be  present."  They  held  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  impanation,  ecil.  "dod  adesse  in  Eucharistia 
Humannra  sen  Camenm  Christi  Corpus  sumptun  ex 


B.  yin^m  Uatn  aed  Cwjwr  pamaeam  usomptnm  a 

TertKk."   See  Ikpahatiov. 

Adiab£ni  <^ktia^nvii,  sc.  x<^t  probably  fhnn 
tbe  river  Zab  or  Diah),  the  principal  of  the  six  prov- 
inces into  which  Assyria  was  divided.  Pliny  {Hitt. 
Nai.  V,  12)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii,  6,  §  20)  comprehend 
the  whole  of  Assyria  under  this  name,  whicti,  however, 
properly  denoted  only  the  province  which  was  watered 
by  the  rivers  Diab  and  A(U^,  or  the  Great  and  little 
Zab  (Dhab),  which  &ow  into  the  Tigris  below  Nlnevrii 
(Uosnl),  fVom  the  noiCh-east.  Tbe  queen  of  tlds  re- 
gion, Helena,  and  her  son  Izates,  who  became  eonvetts 
to  Judaism,  are  verj*  often  named  by  Josephn^  {AwL 
XX,  2,  4;  War,  ii,  16,  19;  v,  4,  6,  11). 

Adiaphdra  (AStd^opa),  thiagt  imdiffertfU.  In  eth> 
ics  the  term  has  been  applied  to  actions  neitber  ex- 
pressly commanded  nor  prohibited  by  the  moral  law, 
which  may  or  may  not  Im  done.  The  question  wheth- 
er such  actions  are  posolble,  is  affirmed  Xxj  the  Stties, 
and,  among  the  Scholastics,  by  Dun  Seotns,  bnt  demed 
by  Thomas  Aquinas.  At  tbe  time  of  the  Reformation 
it  gave  rise  to  tbe  Adiaphoristic  Controversy  (q.  v.). 
The  Pietists  of  tbe  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  the 
philosophers  Wolf  and  Fichte  rejected  it.  Modem 
it-riters  on  ethics  generally  agree  with  Schleiermaclier, 
who  (PhU.  SchrlJtm,%Al«)  shows  that  this  distinction 
can  and  ought  to  exist  In  tlate  law,  but  cannot  in  the 
court  of  oonedenee.  See,  generally,  Schmid,  Adia- 
phora,  wimiu^JUidi  md  Aistorwe*  unUmcht  (Lwys. 
1809). 

Adiaphoristio  Controversies.  I,  A  dispute 
which  arose  in  IMS  among  the  Lutheran  reformers. 
The  Atu/iburff  Interim  (q.  v.)  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Lutherans,  as  well  as  to  tbe  pope.  HelancUum,  Cam- 
era rius,  Bugenhagen,  and  other  divines  were  aummoB- 
ed  by  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  to  consider  bow 
fitr  the  Interim  might  be  adopted  in  Gennatty.  Tbey 
dedded  that  in  "things  Indlffnent"  (m  reAit»  odiit- 
phong)  tbe  emperor  might  be  obeyed ;  and  they  pre- 
pared the  **Leipsic  Interim,"  as  t^formda  comcorAx 
and  rule,  especially,  for  the  churches  of  Saxony. 
While  it  professed  to  yield  no  point  of  Protestant  faith, 
it  admitted  tbe  use  of  some  of  the  Roman  ceremonies, 
e,  g.  confirmation,  nse  of  candles,  gowns,  htdidays,  etc, 
matters  which  Melancthon  considered  oiGapjtora.  Tlie 
strict  Lutherans  charged  their  opponents  (and  justly) 
with  Romanizing,  not  merely  in  things  indiflbtent,  bat 
also  in  matters  of  &ith ;  e.  g.  with  granting  that  the 
pope  is  head  of  the  Church,  even  though  not  jure  £- 
vino;  allowing  ttiat  there  are  seven  sacraments;  ad- 
mitting the  use  of  extreme  unction,  end  of  other  cere- 
monies. The  controversy  was  coatinu«i  with  great 
tattemess  until  the  adoption  of  the  Aogsburg  fbrwid» 
Conconfm,  1656 ;  bnttheto)^  of  the  Interim  affbrded 
matter  for  hitemecine  e»3itt  among  tbe  Protestant 
theologians  long  after.  See,  generally,  Schmid.  Con- 
troverna  de  Adiajihorit  (Jen.  1807). — Hosfaeim.  Ck. 
Ilitl.  cent,  xvi,  §  8,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i ;  Planck,  GetdudUe  der 
Protestant  Theol.  i,  p.  161-248 ;  iii,  p.  801-804,  addiU  on 
second  Adiaphor.  Controversy ;  Base,  Ck.  HitL  %  848, 
851.    Compare  Flacids;  Iktebih;  Melakcthow  ; 

STNBROISTtO  CONTROTERST. 

II.  A  second  controversy,  called  "  Adiapharistic," 
arose  among  the  Pietists  and  their  opponents.  The 
former  urged  on  abandonment  of  such  secular  amuse- 
ments as  dancing,  playing  (especially  at  cards),  joking, 
visiting  theatres,  etc    See  Pibtibm. 

Ad'lda  (AStSa,  Joeephus  also  rd  'AMa  or  'a£' 
ItBa,  lODbaUy  of  Heb.  origin ;  Yulg,  Addiu),  a  forti- 
fied town  In  the  tribe  of  Jadah  (1  Hacc  xU,  S8),  which 
Simon  Maccabsna  set  up  "  in  Sephela"  {Iv  StfifXa), 
and  mode  it  strong  with  boits  and  liar*.  Euselnus 
(Onomait.  s.  v.)  says  that  Sephela  was  the  name  g^ven 
in  his  time  to  the  open  country  about  Eleutheropolis 
(see  ReUnd,  Ailsi^.  ip.l^.^jThi«Adttte^is  probably 
I  the  "Adida  over  against  the  plal^  wlwie  EHmon 
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hiJmi  cMaJupcd  to  dupnte  the  entrance  into 
i<  Tiypbon,  wbo  lud  tnacheroosly  eeUed  on 
imia  it  PtDlemus  (1  Msec,  xiu,  13).  .  Joeephns 
M  IK,  fi,  4)  idds  that  this  Adida  waa  upon  a  hill, 
tin  vUcfc  hy  the  pUios  of  JudM.  It  is  scarcel}- 
vbhid,  Aifaif.  p.  546)  the  same  u  ^  dUAotm  (Josh, 
n.  X  ^  mj  be  the  aadent  A  dalha  (Ala^a  of  En- 
^Otmai  I.  T.  *Ai!uidaii^  *nd  the  nodem  £iUw 
»nii,Mn(.  pb  108),  near  Gam.  See  Adithaim. 
3  » iffiniitiy  bere  that  Aretas  defeated  Alexander 
j^^Aat.  xiii,  15,  2).  Lightfoot,  however,  con- 
pettiBddply  the  place  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees 
1^  Jb^m  into  four  or  five  different  towns  (see 
'lnf.0foW.jSX  Another  place  of  the  name  of  Ad- 
■j.  aa&acd  bj  Josephns  (  War,  W,  9, 1)  as  having 
Ms  pirinBed  by  Vespasian,  is  thought  by  Cellarins 
iMf.Jri.  p.  338)  to  have  been  near  Jericho;  bat 
VmilPaiuL  p.  &46)  argnee  that  it  waa  precisely  in 
» senile  ifir«ction  from  Jenualem,  perhaps  iden- 
the  Hadid  (q.  v.)  of  Ezra  ii,  82.— Kitto. 

i'diel(Heb.  ^dlK^,  omamaii  o/God),  the 

BtdtkcMmen. 

L  (S«pL  alafk  v.  r.  '0?ujX.)  The  father  of  Aj^ 
Hitd,  vUd  latter  waa  treasoier  under  David  and 
)MM(lChna.xxviii,25).  B.C.  ante  1014. 

t  .SiTL  'E^qX  T.  r.  'iHTniX.)  One  of  tb«  flunily- 
■krfthe  tribe  of  SimeoD,  wbo  nmn  tobave  dis. 
jmmtt  tht  sbodgines  of  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  86), 
ICdr-TU. 

1  'Aci^X.)  A  jHiest,  son  of  Jahzerah  and  fa- 
i»rflfiMin,Ttikh  last  was  one  of  those  most  ac- 
n  i>  moitrncting  tt>e  Temple  after  the  captivity 
;CW.ix,13).  B.C.  ante  536. 

A'dii  (Heb.  A^',  yny,  ejmimte,  as  in  Isa. 
S«pL  'Alrf,  'Acliv,  'Hciv,  'Hltiv),  the  head 
rftke  braditish  families,  of  which  a  large  nnra- 
lvi4it,m«dmg  to  Esra  u,  15,  bnt  655,  according 
»M,T3.1ft— the  discrepancy  tieing  occaaiotied  by 
■  aiwia  tte  hondreds,  and  the  including  or  exclud- 
T^inidr)  Rtnmed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubba< 
4'S.C«6)  and  fifty  more  (with  Ebed  the  son  of 
J"Aa)irfBr  Eira  (EX.  469,  Eisra  viii,  6).  He 
to  hm  been  the  aame  with  one  of  those  who 
■twUttcidigioucoTaiuitwitii  Keheviah  (Meh. 
ili  IC  or.  410).  HiB  name  occurs  in  the  paral~ 
"  )M|tii  af  the  ApociTphft  (ASwoA^  1  Esdr.  v,  14 ; 

i:*.iE*.Tia,8«). 

Ulnt  (B^  A^ma*,  Vtf'ySt  d^eate ,-  Sept. 
l^<n\n  of  SUza,  a  Benboiite^  capti^  of  thirty 
"p^  Bilitsmen,  and  second  of  the  sixteen  additional 
'•  lie  tkDty-teven  principal  warriors  rf  David  (1 

.im,xi,e),B.C.  1045. 

Ad1no{Heb.  Adho%  -13^?,  perhaps  for  lIS'^'iS, 
JAa;  SepL  'Acivm',  Vulg.  tmem'mtu),  a  name 
tUKtwimtlie  common  version  of  2  Sam.  xxiU,  8, 
H  ■«  (tf  the  nighty  men  of  King  David.  Instead 
jfth  m^Ki  tnauladmi, "  The  Tachmoait«  that  sat 
"AiiM,^efuungD,^4^pti^Qg.  thesame[wa8j 
«^'Eznite,  [he  lifted  np  his  spear]  againrt  eight 
■W,  whom  he  slew  at  one  time,"  the  margin 
^^i^i "  Jeshebasscb^  the  Tachmonite,  head  of 
*ih*e  [cspiahu],"  etc,  which  makes  the  sense  no 
"Jew  (bj-  placing  the  pause  after  »iri)  we 
tht  worts  "  the  same  was,"  like  the  Sept., 
>*tr«Mbte«,  "Jehoetbe  the  son  of  Thecemani 
.^Oc  Csitaanite],  be  [was]  ruler  of  the  third. 

tkt  Asonite,  be  brandished  his  sword,"  etc. 
» lUi  ^  distnigaiahafl  Jashobeam  and  Adino  as 
vhenat  the  list  seema  to  require  bnt  one. 
WHqjail  rcsdmg  on  tMs  text  conforms  it  to  that 
f •»«nel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  11),  which  has, 
J'vAMa,  a  Hachmonite,  the  chief  of  the  captains ; 

Bp  bis  ipear,"  etc.  See  Jashobeam.  Ge- 
^ndusthe  words  tnuulated  "the  same  [was] 
'•otteEi^"by  "the  bnndishfaig ofhia  i^aar 


[fell]."  It  is  clear  that  these  wprda  are  not  proper 
names,  although  their  grompmtical  construction  is  not 
veiy  easy.  The  meaning,  according  to  the  above 
view,  omitting  the  words  supplied  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, would  be,  "  Joshebassebeth  the  Tatlfamonite, 
chief  of  the  three,  he  brandished  it,  his  spear,  against," 
etc.  This  seems  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  this 
difficnit  passage,  whi9h  others  resolve  by  supposing 
some  corruption  in  the  text.    See  Ezhitb. 

Ad'iniu  (^'IoBivoq),  one  of  the  Le%-it«e  wbo  inter- 
preted the  law  as  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  evi- 
dently a  Gormptioa  for  Jamih  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine 
text  (Neh.  viU,  7). 

Adlte.    See  Ad. 


Aditba1fm(Heb.^(I((AaV">.  B:>n^'lS,(biiftIej>rvy 
or  double  onument;  Sept.  'ASia^aift,  but  some  copies 
omit ;  Vulg.  Adithaim),  a  town  in  tlie  plain  of  Judah, 
mentioned  lietween  Sliarami  and  Gederah  (Josh,  xv, 
S6).  Euaebius  {Onomeut.  s.  v.)  mentions  two  places 
of  the  name  of  Adailta  {'ASa&a,  Jerome,  Adillui  and 
^<Ka),  one  near  Oaxa,  and  the  other  near  DiospoUs 
(Lydda) ;  the  former  bdng  commonly  supposed  to  l>e 
the  same  with  Adithaim,  and  the  latter  with  Hadid; 
and  probably  corresponding  respectively  to  the  two 
places  called  Adida  (q.  v.)  by  Josef^us.  Schwarz 
(Paktl.  p.  102)  accordingly  thinks  that  Adithaim  is 
represented  by  the  modem  village  Eddit,  6  Eng.  miles 
east  of  Gaza  (comp.  Robinaon's  Bueardut,  U,  870  tq.); 
bat  this  is  too  far  tnm  the  assodated  localitiee  of  the 
same  group [^see Tribe], which  require  a  position  not  far 
fh>in  ATonetnn,  a  village  with  traces  of  antiquity,  aboi^t 
5  miles  south  of  Eknm  (Tao  de  Velde,  MemMr,  p.  114). 

AdJimtloii(the  verb  is  expressed  by  alai', 
in  Hiph.,  to  ooKse  to  mow,  as  rendered  in  1  Kii^ 
Tin,  81 ;  S  Cbnrn.  ^  23 ;  also  93^,  «kafia',  ia  Hlph., 
to  make  taear,  or  eiarj/e  wk&  am  oaA,  as  often  ren- 
dered ;  Gr.  UopKtXwi  .to  bmd  bg  oatk\  a  solemn  act  or 
appeal,  whereby  one  man,  usually  a  person  vested 
with  natural  or  official  authority,  imposes  upon  anoth- 
er the  obligation  of  speaking  or  acting  as  if  under  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  (1  Sam.  xiv,  24 ;  Joeh.  vi,  26 ;  1 
Kings  xxii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  15).    See  Swear. 

(1.)  A  striking  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  N.  T., 
where  the  bigh-priest  calls  upon  Christ,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  to  avow  his  character  as  the  Messiah 
(Matt,  xxvi,  63 ;  Mark  v,  7  j  see  Acts  xix,  13 ;  comp. 
1  Thess.  V,  27).  An  oath,  although  thus  imposed 
upon  one  without  bis  consent,  was  not  only  solemn, 
but  binding  Id  die  highest  degree ;  and  when  con- 
nected with  a  question,  an  answer  appears  to  have 
been  coihpolsory,  and.  If  false,  chargeable  with  per- 
jury. Thus  our  Saviour,  who  bad  previously  dis- 
dained or  declined  to  reply  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  now  could  not  avoid  an  answer.  The 
improprie^,  however,  of  thus  extorting  truth  must  I>e 
evident ;  and  in  the  case  of  Christ  it  was  an  outrage 
against  the  commonest  prindple  of  judicial  fairness, 
by  which  a  prisoner  is  never  to  be  put  in  a  position  to 
inculpate  himself.  But  the  hierarch}',  having  failed 
to  elicit  any  reliable  evidence  that  would  condemn 
Jesus,  at  last  resorted  to  this  base  method  of  compel- 
ling him  to  declare  his  Messiahship,  with  a  view  to 
convict  him  npoo  his  own  testimony.   See  Jesds. 

(2.)  The  term  also  oocare  (Acta  xix,  18)  with  refer- 
enee  to  the  expulsion  of  demons.   See  Exorcist. 

(3.)  In  the  Roman  Church,  an  act  by  means  of 
which  the  name  of  God,  or  some  other  holy  thing,  is 
made  use  of,  in  order  to  induce  any  one  to  do  what  is 
required  of  him.  An  adjuration  is  said  to  be  erprttt 
when  the  majesty  of  God,  or  any  one  of  his  attributes, 
IB  interposed  for  the  purpose,  as  tu^aro  U  per  Deum 
viam;  tmpReit,  when  not  the  majesty  of  God,  but  any 
one  et  his  ntore  marked  praduetiona  b  made  use  of,  aa 
a/ffvo  te  ptr  Evmtg^mn  CbuU.   See  OATh,  . ,  x ,  \  I , » 
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'AAi  and  "AgXat,  V.ulg.  Adli),  the  father  of  Shapbat, 
which  latter  was  herdsman  ander  David  (1  Chroa. 
xxvii,  29).    B.C.  ante  1014. 

Ad'mall  (Heb.  AdmoA',  ril^'lit,  properly  earth; 
Sept.  'Adafia,  but  'ASdfia  in  Hon.),  one  of  the  five 
cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  x,  19),  ithicb  had 
s  king  of  its  own  (Geo.  xiv,  2,  6).  It  was  destroyed 
alont;  with  Sodont  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix,  24 ;  Deut. 
xxix,  28;  Hos.  xi,S).  Near  the  south-west  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  H.  De  Saolcy  paased  through  a  place  mark- 
ed with  tlie  effects  of  volcanic  agency,  called  et  TAa- 
mah,  where  hb  gaidea  assured  him  were  ruins  of  a 
city  anciently  overthrown  by  the  Almighty  {Narra- 
tive, i,  425) ;  but  its  identilication  with  Adnu^  needs 
corroboration.  Keland  (Palatl.  p.  MS)  is  inclined  to 
infer,  from  the  constant  order  of  the  names,  that  it 
was  situated  between  Gomorrah  and  Zeboim ;  but 
even  these  dtea  are  so  nncertdn  that  we  can  only  coo- 
Jectare  the  locdity  <rf  Admab  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  eoatbem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See 

SODOX. 

Ad'matha  (Heb.  Admatka',  KP^it,  prob.  from 
PerdcOmo,  "the  Hixhest,"  and  ta-dtUa,  "ffiven;" 
i.  q.  Thiodort;  Sept.  'A^>ioSo,  but  most  copies  omit; 
Vulg.  Admatha),  the  third  named  of  the  seven  princes 
or  courtiers  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i,  14),  B.C.  483. 

Admedera,  a  town,  according  to  the  PeuUngrr 
7b6fe,  on  the  ronte  fnm  Damascus  to  Palmyra;  lo- 
cated by  Ritter  {Erdk.  xvii,  1467)  at  KuUifek,  bnt, 
according  to  Van  de  Volde  (J/emoir,  p.  283),  to  be 
found  at  the  present  JM-A^n,  between  Talniid  (Je- 
bruda)  and  Saidnaya. 

AdmlBBion,  (I)  a  term  in  use  among  English  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  to  denote  the  service  and  act  by 
wliich  a  minister  ia  publicly  intKNluced  into  a  new 
charge.  (2.)  In  the  Church  of  England,  when  the 
Ushop  accepts  a  candidate  presented  for  a  beneflce  as 
sufficient,  he  Is  s^  to  admit  him.  The  canon  and 
common  law  allow  the  bishop  twenty-ei^ht  days  after 
presentment,  during  which  to  examine  bim  and  in- 
quire into  his  life  and  doctrine.  A  bishop  may  refuse 
to  admit  the  candidate  presented  on  account  of  per- 
jury, schism,  heresy,  or  any  other  crime  on  account 
of  which  he  might  be  deprived.  Bastardy,  without  a 
dispensation,  is  a  just  cause  of  refusal,  bat  not  so  the 
fact  of  the  person  presented  being  the  son  of  the  last 
incnmt>ent — the  canon  ne  JUitu  tueeedat  patri  not 
having  l>een  received  In  England;  stUl,  if  the  bishop 
refuse  on  this  account,  and  the  patron  thereopon  pre- 
sent another,  the  former  nominee  has  no  remedy. 
When  the  bishop  refuses  to  admit  he  is  bound,  within 
a  reasonable  period,  to  send  notice  to  the  lag  patron 
in  person. 

Admotii.    See  Roddt. 

Admonitfon,  an  act  of  discipline  mvcb  nsed  in 
the  andent  Church:  the  first  step  toward  the  recov- 
ery or  expulsion  of  delinquents.  In  case  of  private 
offences  it  was  performed,  according  to  the  evangeli- 
cal rale,  pricattly;  in  case  of  public  offence,  o^n/y 
before  the  Church.  If  either  of  these  sufficed  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fallen  person,  all  further  proceedings 
in  a  way  of  censure  ceased ;  if  they  did  not,  reoourse 
was  then  had  to  excommunication  (Tit.  iii,  10;  1 
Thess.  V,  14;  Eph.  iii,  4;  Hatt.  iii,  16).  Bingham, 
Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  ii,  §  6.  It  Is  still  exerdsed  in 
tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  {Diactpiine  of  M.  E. 
Chvrek,  pL  Ui,  ch.  i,  §  5). 

Admonitioilists,  a  name  given  by  the  High 
Church  party  to  Fidd,  Cartwright,  and  other  Puritans 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  sent  in  two 
"Admonitions  to  the  Parliament,"  1671,  in  which 
were  set  forth  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
inievanees  under  which  non-enbecrihing  Protestants 
labored  (Neal,  HU,  ofPwrilam,  i,  ISfT). 

Ad'na  (Heb.  Jdna',  ton?,  jiJrawn;  Sept  '^vt. 


but  in  Neb.  Mawoc),  the  name  apparently  of  two 

men. 

1.  A  chief-priest,  son  of  Uarim,  and  contempomry 
with  JiHakim  (Neb.  xii,  16),  B.C.  cir.  600. 

2.  An  Israelite  of  the  sons  (t.  e.  inhabitants)  of  Ps- 
hatb-moab,  who  divorced  the  Gentile  wife  nianied  by 
liim  after  the  captivitj-  (Ezra  x,  30),  B.C.  4d9. 

Ad'nah  (Heb.  AdntA',  h^nr,  1.  q.  the 
name  <tf  two  men. 

1.  A  cfailiarch  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseb,  who  YAasA 
David  at  Zlklag  (1  Cbion.  xii,  20,  where  the  text  has 

ernmeously  nj7?,  Adnach';  Sept.  'Ecva,  Vnlg.  Ed. 
ntu),  B.C.  1054.' 

2.  (Sept.  ESvat,  Vulg.  Ednas.)  A  Judabite,  and 
principal  general  under  Jehoshaphat,  with  a  force  of 
800,000  (?)  men  (2  Chron.  xvii,  14),  B.C.  dr.  908. 

Ado,  St.,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  France,  bom  about 
800,  made  archbishop  in  860,  and  noted  for  bis  zeal 
in  reforming  the  morals  of  the  people  and  in  enfordng 
Church  dlsdplioe.  He  died  875.  His  memory  is 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  Church  on  Dec.  16.  His 
principal  works  are  a  Martgrohgium  (Paris,  1648,  fol. ; 
also,  with  notes,  ed.  Georgius,  Rome,  1746, 4to)  and  a 
Breviariwn  Chronicorum  de  6  Mundi  jEtatibms  (BaiU, 
1566 ;  also  in  BM.  Max.  Pair.  16,  766> 

Ad'onai  (Heb.  Adoaag',  ■^aHtt,  {vob.  My  matter^ 
in  the  pinr.  form  for  the  sake  of  intensity ;  see  Geee- 
nine,  Thet.  Heh.  p.  829;  Sept.  Kirpiuc,  Vulg.  Domu^ 
MIS,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Lord,"  not  in  small  capitals;  but 
'*  God,"  when  that  term  has  just  pre<^ed  as  a 
translation  of  J^orah),  a  term  employed  in  the  Ueb. 
Scriptnrea  by  way  irf  embMoee  to  God,  especially  (in 
the  Pentateuch  ^waye)  where  be  is  snbmisaiTely  or 
rererently  addressed  in  his  character  of  aovareigo ; 
frequently  with  other  tiUei  added.  See  Jehovah. 
The  ifotple  form  ^ilH,  Adm'  (either  with  or  without 
suffixes),  is  spoken  of  an  owner  or  possessor  in  gen- 
eral, e.  g.  of  property  (1  Kings  xvi,  21),  of  slaves 
(Gen.  XXIV,  14,  27;  xxxlx,  2,  7);  hence,  of  kings,  as 
rulers  over  their  subjects  (Isa.  xxvi,  18),  and  of  hus- 
bands, as  lords  of  their  wives  (Gen.  xvili,  12);  also  of 
God,  as  proprietor  of  the  world  (Josh,  iii,  13;  Exod. 
xxiii,  17 ;  Psa.  cxiv,  7).  It  ia  also  nsed  of  a  ruler  or 
governor  (Gen.  xlv,  8);  and  hence  as  a  Htle  of  re- 
spect in  addressing,  e.  g.  a  father  (Gen.  xxxi,  35),  a 
lirother  (Num.  xii,  11),  a  royal  consort  (1  Kings  i,  17, 
16),  and  especially  kings  or  nobles  (2  Sam.  xiv,  9 ;  I 
Kings  iii,  17).  The  plural  is  employed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  distinctive  form,  Adonai,  never  has 
the  article ;  it  is  twice  ap^died  by  God  to  himself 
(Job  xxTili,  28,  where,  however,  many  copies  have 
"Jehovah;"  Isa.  vil],  7,  where,  however,  the  exproa- 
sion  may  b«  only  the  prophet's);  a  drcamstance  that 
may  have  arisen  from  the  superstition  of  the  Jews, 
who  always  point  the  sacred  name  Jeharah  with  its 
vowels,  and  even  substitute  it  for  that  name  in  read- 
ing, so  that  in  some  cases  it  appears  to  have  supplant- 
ed it  in  the  text  (Dan.  ix,  3,  7,  8,  9, 16,  16,  19).  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  pecnliarly  (^5'lR)  to  dis- 
tingnish  it  fhim  the  regular  form  CsH^),  which  never- 
theless oecnrs  in  its  ordinary  sense,  once  with  a  plur. 
sense  (Gen.  xix,  2),  but  elsewhere  as  a  sing.  (Gen. 
xvtti,  3 ;  xix,  8).    See  Lobd. 

Adon'l-be'sek  (Heb.  Adoni'-Be'zek,  pra-'3SK, 
lord  of  Beeek ;  Sept.  'AStavi^i^tK),  a  chieftain  of  Be- 
zek  (q>  v.),  who  hud  sabdoed  seventy  of  the  petty 
kingdoms  around  hhn,  and,  after  barliaroiftly  cutting 
off*  their  thumbs  and  great  toes,  had  compelled  them 
to  gather  liieir  food  under  Us  table  (Judg.  i,  6-7). 
Elated  with  this  success,  he  ventured,  at  the  head  <^ 
the  confederate  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  to  attack 
the  army  of  the  tribes  of  Jud^h,and  Simeon,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua;  ^^t  ,^^|JhI^asp^)^at|i^,  captured, 
and  served  in  tite  stine^manner  as  he(^w  treated  his 
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on  oqitfrH — a  fata  which  faU  comdence  compelled ' 
him  to  acknowledge  as  a  i%hteou8  retribution  for  his 
inbaatai^.  He  died  of  these  wounds  at  Jsnuakm, 
wbiiber  be  was  taken,  B.C.  eii.  1590.  (See  Kteto's 
ADff^/Oisf.inloe.) 

AdCHlt'oam  (2  Esdr.  Tin,  89).   See  Adonikam. 

Adoni'jali  (Heb.  Aiem^',  mpK,  lord  )a 
JtkwA,  otherwise  lord  [i,  e,  icorMpper,  comp.  As-] 
of  Jtkoeai,  also  in  the  prolonged  fonn  Adonij/a'ktt, 
qmriK,  I  Kings  i,  8,  17,  24,  26,  41-51;  ii,  13-24;  2 
Cbnn.  xtU,  8;  S^  'A^iM^'act  but  lo  S  S«n.  iil,  4; 
1  Chnm.  Hi,  2,  'A^wwa ;  In  Neh.  x,  16,  'kSavta  v.  r. 
'kavaa,  'Aavia),  tfae  name  of  three  men.    See  also 

TOB-ADO^IJAH. 

1.  The  fourth  bod  of  David,  and  his  second  hy  Hag- 
0th ;  bom  while  his  fiither  reigned  over  Judah  only 
(2Sun.  iii,.4).  B.C.  eir.  1060.  According  to  Orient- 
■I  otages,  Adonijah  might  have  consider^  his  daim 
SDpnlor  to  that  of  his  eldest  brother  Amnon,  who  was 
bwa  while  bis  father  was  in  a  private  station  ;  but  not 
to  that  of  Absalom,  who  was  not  only  his  eldjer  broth- 
er, and  bom  wtiile  his  fiUher  was  a  Iting,  but  was  of 
roval  descent  on  the  side  of  bia  mother.  When,  how- 
erer,  AnuMHi  and  A)>salom  were  both  dead,  he  became, 
order  of  Urtli,  the  heiiMppannt  to  the  tlirone. 
Bnt  tUs  order  had  been  set  aside  In  fiivor  of  Solomon, 
who  was  bom  whHa  his  father  was  king  of  all  Israel. 
Unaved  by  the  example  of  Absalom  (q.  v.),  Adonijah 
took  the  same  means  of  showing  that  be  was  not  dis- 
powd  to  relinquish  the  claim  of  primogeniture  which 
Bsw  devolved  npon  liim  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  14, 
i).  Bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  to 
trooble  Us  fbther  as  Absiidoin  had  done ;  for  1m  waited 
tin  David  appeared  at  the  point  of  death,  when  be  cbI1> 
«)  aiDuad  him  a  number  of  influential  men,  whom  he 
iud  previously  gained  over,  and  caused  himaetf  to  be 
piticbumed  king.  In  all  likelihood,  if  Absalom  lud 
riited  till  a  similar  opportunity,  Joab  and  Abiathar 
would  have  given  tiim  their  support;  but  his  prema> 
tne  and  unnatural  attempt  to  dethrone  his  father  dis- 
goited  these  fHenda  of  David.  This  danger  was 
■Teided  by  Adonijnb ;  but  his  plot  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, defeated  by  the  prompt  measores  taken  by  David, 
•rfio,  at  tfae  instance  of  Nathan  and  Bathshetn,  direct- 
ed Solomon  to  l>e  at  once  proclaimed  king,  with  solemn 
oinjiutkm  by  Zadok,  and  admitted  to  the  real  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power.  Adonijah  then  saw  that  all 
was  kot,  and  fled  to  the  altar  [see  Asyldu],  which  he 
reftised  to  leave  without  a  promise  of  psurdon  from 
IQog  Solomon.  This  he  received,  but  was  warned 
tiiat  any  further  attempt  of  the  same  kind  would  be 
fital  to  him  (1  Kings  i,  6-63),  B.C.  cir.  1016.  Ac 
cordiDgly,  when,  some  time  after  the  death  of  David, 
Adonijah  covertly  endeavored  to  reproduce  bis  claim 
Ikrongh  a  marriage  with  Abbhag  (q.  v.),  the  virgin 
widow  of  Iiis  father,  iiis  design  was  at  once  penetrated 
Inr  the  king,  \^  whose  order  he  was  instantly  put  to 
diath  (1  Kings  ii,  18-25),  B.C.  dr.  1012.  See  Soix>- 
xox.  Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  "the  most  fla- 
snnt  set  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
It  Saal's  command"  (Newman,  Bthrtw  Mcnarchff,  ch. 
i^X  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of  Solomon, 
la  sparing  Adonijah  till  he  thus  again  re'vealed  a  trea. 
matda  pnrpoee,  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  aloKwt  onivetsal  practice  of  Eastern  oovereigns. 
Any  one  of  tliese,  sitnated  lilte  Solomon,  wonld  prob- 
iblv  here  secured  his  throne  by  patting  all  his  broth- 
m  to  death,  whereas  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
ain- of  David's  sons  suffered  except  the  open  pretender 
Adpnijah,  tboogh  all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's 
duBs;  and  If  Iiia  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  se- 
**ritf,  we  must  remember  that  we  cXmot  e:cpect  to 
Mtbe  principles  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
rean  before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  bard  for  us,  hi 
^  ahwteenA  century,  altogether  to  realise  the  posi- 
IB  Oriental  king  in  that  remote  age.  (See 


Niemeyer,  CharaHeriri.  iv,  sq. ;  Kitto,  Dailg  SibU 
libut.  in  ioc.)— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  One  of  the  Lovitee  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  osslat 
in  teaching  the  law  to  the  inhaUtonts  of  Judah  (2 

Chron.  xvii,  8),  B.C.  909. 

3.  A  chief  Israelite  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  x,  16) ; 
pr«l>ably  the  same  elsewhere  (Ezra  ii,  18;  viii,  18; 
Neh.  vii,  18)  called  Adokikah  (q.  v.). 

Ado&i'kam  [nmny  Adon'Ham]  (Heb.  Adoniiam', 
Dj?'':iX,  probably,  iirhwa  t\t& Lord  ttU up;  Sept.  ASia- 
fucu/j),  one,  whose  retainers,  to  the  number  of  666,  re- 
turned (B.C.  506)  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  13),  besides  himself  (Neh.  vii,  18),  and  somewhat 
later  (B.C.  460)  bis  three  immediate  descendants,  with 
60  male  fbUowers  (Neh.  viii,  18).  In  the  Apocrj'phal 
text  (1  Esdr.  viii,  39)  his  name  is  once  Anglicized  An- 
dofticant  (  kSiuviKan,  comp.  'Aliavxav,  I  Esdr.  v,  14). 
He  appears  (from  the  identity  of  the  associated  names) 
to  have  been  the  Adonijah  who  joined  in  the  religions 
covenant  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  16),  B.C.  410. 

Adotli'Tam  (Heb.  Adoniram',  C'^**3Stt,  lard  o^ 
heif/kt,  L  e.  high  lord;  Sept.  'Afutvipaft),  a  person  men- 
tioned as  receiver-general  of  the  imposts  {see  Tax}  in 
the  reigns  of  David  (1  Kings  iv,  6,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Abda;  8  Sam.  xx,  24,  where  he 
is  called  Adoram,  by  contraction),  Solomon  (1  Kings 
Iv,  14),  and  Behoboam  (1  Kings  xii,  18,  where  he  is 
called  Adobah;  2  Chron.  x,  18,  where  be  is  called 
Hadorah,  q.  v.),  for  an  extended  term  (B.C.  1014- 
978),  during  which  he  had  rendered  himself,  as  well  as 
the  tribute  itnelf,  so  odious  to  the  people  (comp.  1 
Kings  xii,  4),  in  sustaining  the  immense  public  works 
of  Solomon  (q.  v.),  that,  when  Rehoboam  rashly  sent 
bhn  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  the  exas- 
perated populace  rose  npon  hfan  and  stoned  him  to 
death,  as  a  signal  for  the  revolt  under  Jeroboam  (1 
Kings,  xii,  18^ 

AdSnls  ('A^wwc,  im>b.  from  a  Pbcenician  form 
of  the  Heb.  ''p*iit,  ford),  was,  according  to  Apollodonu 
(iii,  14,  8),  the  son  of  Chtyrus  and  Medane,  or,  accord- 
ing to  oUier  accounts  (Hesiod  and  Panyasia  in  Apol- 
lod.  ut  sup.  14),  of  Phoenix  and  Alphesibcea,  or  of  an 
Assyrian  king,  Thebts,  by  his  own  daughter,  Smyrna, 
who  was  changed  into  a  myrrh-tree  (jrnv^va)  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  ber  fkUnr'a  rage  on  discoverilig 
the  incest.  The  beauty  of  the  youth  nuide  him  a  fii- 
vorite  with  Yenua,  with  whom  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  year  after  his  death,  wbkb 
occurred  from  a  wound  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  chase. 
(See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Biog.  trnd  3f!/lkol.  s.  v.) 
This  event  was  celebrated  by  a  yearly  festival,  origi- 
nally by  the  Syrians,  who  called  a  river  near  which  the 
fatal  accident  occurred  (Reland,  PaUut.  p.  269)  by  hlit 
name  (Robinson's  Betetmhet,  new  ed.  iii,  606),  and 
thence  by  all  the  nations  around  the  llediterrancan. 
See  Braun,  Sdecta  Sacra,  p.  876  eq, ;  Fickensecher, 
Erklar.  d.  J/j/thuB  Adouii  (Gotha,  18U0);  Groddeck, 
C'eb,  d.  Fest  dea  Adomt,  in  his  AiUiquar,  Vemche 
(Lemberg,  1800),  p.  83  sq. ;  Moinichen,  De  Adonido 
Phanimm  (Hafn.  1702) ;  Maurer,  iM  Adimide  fjtuqtu 
cultu  (Erhing.  1782). 

The  Vulg.  gives  Adonit  as  a  rendering  for  Tammta 
or  Tkammuz  (TqnR;  Sept.  Ga/i/iouQ,  a  Syrian  deity, 
for  whom  the  Hebrew  IdolatresseB  were  accustomed  to 
bold  an  annual  lamentation  (Ezek.  vUi,  14).  This 
idol  was  doubtless  the  same  with  the  Phcanician  Aden 
or  Adonis,  and  the  feast  itself  such  as  they  celetirated. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy  thinks  that  the  name  Tammuz  was 
of  foreign  origin,  and  probably  Egyptian,  as  well  ca 
the  god  by  whom  it  was  btane.  In  Aict,  it  would  protv. 
ably  not  be  difficult  to  Identify  him  with  Odris,  from 
whose. worship  bis  differed  onlj*  in  accessories.  The 
feast  held  io  honor  of  Tammuz  was  solstitiatn  ind 
commenced  with  the  new  nJdt^  drJlfd^-lU-HW^i^ 
also  called  Tammuz.  It  omsiBted  of  two  parts,  the  one 
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consecrated  to  lameDtation,  and  the  other  to  jov ;  in 
the  days  of  grief  they  moum^  the  disappearanoe  of 
the  god,  and  In  the  day*  of  gUdnaM  ceUbntted  his 
dbcoveiy  and  return.  Adonis  or  Tanunnz  appean 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the  son,  regard- 
ed principally  as  in  a  state  of  paauon  and  sufferance, 
in  connection  with  the  apparent  vicisaitadea  in  it«  ce- 
lestial position,  and  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  met- 
amorphoses produced,  nnder  its  indnence,  upon  vege- 
tition  in  advancing  to  maturity.  (See  Lucian,  Z)e 
S^a,  §  vii,  19 ;  Selden,  De  Diia  Syit,  ii,  31 ;  Creuzer, 
SiftaboUk,  iv,  8.)    See  Taxmoz. 

Adoniats,  critics  who  maintain  that  the  Hebrew 
jK^nts  ordinarily  annexed  to  the  consonants  of  ttie 
word  Jehovah  are  not  the  natural  points  belonging  to 
that  word,  but  to  the  words  A  donai  (q.  v.)  and  EtoMm ; 
and  that  they  are  applied  to  the  consonants  of  the  tnef< 
fuble  name  Jehovah,  to  warn  the  readers  that,  instead 
<tf  the  word  Jehovah,  which  the  Jews  were  forbid  to 
pronounce,  they  are  always  to  read  Adonai,  They  are 
opposed  to  Jekeeitlt,  who  maintun  tiM  opposite  view. 
See  Jbhovab. 

Aaon'l-Bo'dek(Heb.^(W-r«'(fci,p^¥-'^snst, 
lord  of  juttice,  L  e.  Jmt  lard;  Sept.  'ASuitnaiciK  v.  r, 
'ASwinpt^K,  Vnlg.  Adoiutfdee),  ^  Canaanitish  king 
of  Jernsalem  when  the  Israelites  invaded  Palestine 
(Josb.  z,  1, 3),  B.C.  161S.  After  Jericho  and  Ai  were 
taken,  and  the  Gibeonites  hod  succeeded  in  forming 
a  treaty  with  the  Israelites,  Adonizedek  was  the  first 
to  rouse  himself  tram  the  stupor  which  had  fallen  on 
the  Canaanltes  (Josh,  t,  9-11),  and  he  induced  the  other 
Amoritish  kings  ot  Hebron— Jannuth,  Lachish,  and 
I^lon — to  join  him  in  a  confederacy  agdnst  the  ene- 
my. They  did  not,  however,  march  directly  against 
the  invaders,  but  went  and  berit^^  the  Gibeonites,  to 
punish  them  for  the  discouraging  example  which  their 
secession  from  the  common  cause  bad  afforded.  Josh- 
ua no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he  marched  all  night 
from  Gilgal  to  the  relief  <tf  his  allies ;  and  Calling  un- 
expectedly Dpon  the  besiegers,  soon  put  them  to  ntter 
rout.  The  pursuit  was  long,  and  was  signalized  by 
Joshua's  famous  command  to  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
well  as  by  a  tremendous  hail-storm,  which  greatly 
distressed  the  fugitive  Amorites.  See  Joshua.  The 
five  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  but  were  observed, 
and  by  Joshua's  order  the  month  of  it  was  closed  with 
lar^  stones,  and  a  guard  set  over  it,  nntU  the  pursuit 
was  over.  When  the  pursuers  returned,  the  cave  was 
opened,  and  the  five  kings  brought  out.  The  Hebrew 
chiefs  then  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  pros- 
trate monarcha — an  ancient  mark  of  triumph,  of  which 
the  monuments  of  Persia  and  E^^pt  still  afford  illus- 
trations. See  TnicHFii.  They  were  then  slain,  ood 
their  bodies  hung  on  trees  nntil  the  evening,  when 
(comp.  Dent,  xxi,  23)  they  were  taken  down  and  cast 
into  the  cave,  the  month  of  which  was  filled  up  with 
large  stones,  which  remained  long  after  (Josh,  z,  1-27). 
The  severe  treatment  of  these  Idoga  by  Joshoa  has 
been  censured  and  defended  with  equal  disregard  of 
the  real  circumstances,  which  are,  that  tl)e  war  was 
avowedly  one  of  extermination,  no  quarter  being  giv- 
en or  expected  on  either  side ;  and  that  the  war^isages 
of  the  Jews  were  neltber  worse  nor  better  than  those  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  fought,  who  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  treated  Joshua  and  the  other  Hebrew  chieb 
In  the  same  manner  had  they  fallen  into  their  hands. 
(Simeon's  Workt,  ii,  592.) — Kitto.    See  CANAAHiTEa. 

AdoptlanistB  or  Adoptivi,  a  sect  which  orig- 
inated with  Elipondus,  archlilsliop  of  Toledo,  and  his  in- 
structor, Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,in  Spain,  They  taught 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  hia  human  nature,  was  not  the 
naUtniy  hut  merely  the  adopted  Son  of  God,  whence 
they  were  called  Adoptivi  or  Adopikmi.  This  error 
was  brought  befbra  thiB  Coontfil  of  Narbonne  in  791 ; 
but  it  doM  not  appear  that  Felix,  who  wm  present, 
was  then  condemned,  as  was  the  case  at  Batisbon  In 


the  following  year,  at  Frankfort  in  794,  and  at  Urgd 
,  in  799.  The  Adoptian  doctrine  bad  existed  before  in 
'the  East,  but  tUs  development  of  it  in  Spain  seems  to 
,  have  been  abot1ginalthete,tboa|^  It  IsnotimpessiUc 

that  Felix  may  have  seen  some  of  the  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Hopsuestia  (q.  v.). 

By  the  use  of  the  termAdoplio  this  school  wished  to 
mark  the  distinction  of  proper  and  improper  in  refer- 
I  ence  to  the  Son.    They  made  use  of  the  iUostntioa 
that,  as  a  son  cannot  have  two  fathers,  but  may  have 
i  one  by  birth  and  the  other  by  adoption,  so  in  Christ  a 
I  distinction  must  be  made  between  his  proper  sonship 
and  hb  sonship  by  adoption.    Still,  they  regarded  as 
the  important  point  the  different  relation  in  which 
,  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  acc(Hding  to  bis  divine 
I  or  his  human  nature.    The  former  relation  •  marked 
something  founded  in  the  nature  vt  God,  tbe  aeeood 
I  something  that  was  founded      In  bis  nature,  but  in 
I  B  free  act  of  the  Divine  will,  by  which  God  aasomed 
I  human  nature  into  connection  with  himself.  AcoMd> 
j  ingly  Felix  distinguished  between  bow  ta  Christ  was 
I  the  Son  of  God  and  God  acooiding  to  nature  (nolwa, 
I  ffatere)^  and  Iiow  for  he  was  so  by  virtue  of  grace,  by 
!  an  act  of  the  Divine  will  (gratia,  voltmtaie),  by  the 
Divine  choice  and  good  pleasure  (deeHonef  ptadto); 
and  the  name  Son  ttf  God  was  i^ven  to  him  mly  b 
conseqnsnoe  (tf Us  oonneetkm  viUi  God  (iiMsesjpaft'w) ; 
and  hence  the  expreetions  for  this  distinction,  spen- 
dum  natttran  and  aecmtdum  adoptiottem.    The  sect  is 
fully  treated  by  Walch,  Hittoria  Adoptianormm  (Get- 
ting. 1765,  8vo).    See  also  Neander,  Sutorj,  of  Dog. 
mat,  337,  482,  442  (transL  fay  Ryland,  Lond.  1858,  3 
vols.  12mo).    Neander,  Ck.  But,  lit,  U6,  167 ;  Base, 
Ch.  Hit.  §  169;  Hoeh.  CA.  ffuf.  bk.  IB,  c.  viU,  pC.  ii, 
jch.  V,  $8.   See  ELtPAMDimj'FBLix. 
I    Adoption  i^oQtoia,  Rom.  vili,  16,  38;  ix,  4; 
j  Gal.  iv,  6 ;  Eph.  {,  6),  the  placing  at  a  mm  of  one  who 
is  not  so  by  birth  or  naturally. 

I.  LiUraL — The  practice  of  adoption  hod  its  origin 
in  the  natural  desire  for  male  offspring,  the  operation 
of  which  is  less  nuuked  in  those  cooirtries  where  tbe 
equalizing  infiuences  of  high  dviUaation  lessen  the  pe- 
culiar privileges  of  the  paternal  character,  and  where 
;  the  security  and  the  well-observed  laws  by  which 
I  estates  descend  and  property  Is  transmitted  withdraw 
one  of  the  principal  inducements  to  the  practice,  but 
I  was  peculiarly  prevalent  In  the  patriarchal  period. 
'  The  law  of  Moees,  by  settling  the  niations  of  families 
and  the  rules  of  descent,  and  by  formally  establishing 
tbe  Levlrate  law,  appears  to  liave  put  some  check 
upon  this  custom.  "Hie  alhuiona  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment an  mostly  to  praeUoes  of  adoption  which  then 
existed,  but  not  conftued  to  the  Romans.  In  the  East 
the  practice  has  always  been  common,  especially 
among  the  Semitic  races,  although  the  additional  and 
;  peculiar  stimulus  which  tbe  Hebrews  derived  from  the 
hope  of  giving  birth  to  the  Messiah  was  inapplicable 
to  cases  of  adaption.  But,  as  tbe  anangements  of  so- 
ciety became  more  complicated,  some  restrfadoas  were 
imposed  upon  tbe  power  of  adoption,  and  certain  pnb> 
lie  forms  were  mode  necessary  to  legalize  tbe  act; 
precisely  what  these  were,  in  d^trmt  ages,  among  the 
Hebrews,  we  are  mostly  left  to  gather  from  the  anal- 
ogous practices  of  other  Eastern  nations.  For  the 
practice  bad  ceased  to  be  common  among  tbe  Jews  bv 
the  time  the  sources  of  Infonnation  beeame  more  open ; 
and  the  culpable  facill^  of  <Uvoroe  In  later  times  ren- 
dered unnecessary  those  adoptions  which  might  have 
arisen,  and  In  eariier  times  did  arise,  trom  the  sterility 
of  a  wife.  Adoption  was  confined  to  sons ;  the  cose 
of  Esther  affords  the  only  example  of  the  adoption 
of  a  female ;  f*f  the  Jews  certainly  were  not  behind 
any  Oriental  nation  in  tbe  feeling  expressed  in  the 
Chinese  proverb,  '*  He  Is  happiest  in  daughters  who 
bos  mly  sons"  (Afim.  nr  leiaiiHgU.xJua). 

1,  The  first  lUmm  W^Sd^ilkdQiSMi  occur  la 
Scripture  are  less  the  acts  of  men  than  of  women,  who, 
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being  tbemselves  bairen,  give  their  remale  slaves  to 
t^ir  hubaods,  with  tfa«  view  of  adop^g  the  children 
tbajr  mj  bear.  Tbofl  Sarah  gave  her  handmaid  Ha>- 
futo  Abnkam;  and  the  eon  who  was  born,  iKhmael, 
ippttn  to  hare  been  coDsiderad  a>  her  son  ma  well  ai 
AbiabuD'a  nntil  Isaac  was  born.  In  like  manoer  Ra- 
chel, having  no  children,  gave  her  handmaid  Biihah  to 
her  hasband,  who  had  by  her  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen. 
XIX,  ;  on  which  his  other  wife,  Leah,  ^though  she 
bad  sou  of  her  own,  yet  fsaring  that  aha  had  left  off 
bearing,  claimed  the  right  of  ^vlng  her  handniaid 
Zilpab  to  Jacob,  that  she  mi^it  thna  increaBa  their 
oomber ;  and  by  this  means  she  bad  Gad  and  Asher 
((ien.  xxs,  9-13).  In  thu  way  the  child  was  thu  son 
ti  the  hiuband,  and,  the  mother  being  the  property  of 
tbe  wife,  the  progeny  must  be  her  property  also ;  and 
ibe  act  of  miwe  particnlar  appropriatioo  aeems  to  have 
baea  that,  at  the  time  of  birdi,  the  hantoaid  bronght 
hitb  her  child  "  upon  the  kneee  of  the  adoptive  moth- 
tg"'  (Gen.  zzz,  8).  In  this  case  the  vicarious  bearing 
ottbe  handmaid  for  the  mistress  was  as  complete  as 
poseibte ;  and  the  sons  were  regarded  as  fully  eqoal  in 
right  of  heritage  with  thoae  by  tbe  legitimate  wife. 
Thi»  privilege  could  not,  however,  be  conferred  by  the 
lioytkn  of  tbe  wife,  bnt  by  the  natural  relation  of 
sach  sons  to  the  hosband.  Sarah's  case  proves  tbat  a 
nuatvMs'retuned  her  power,  as  aneh,  over  a  fanale 
sUn  whom  she  had  thna  vicariously  amplc^red,  and 
orer  the  progeny  of  that  slave,  even  thoagh  by  her 
own  hosband  (Gen.  xxi,  10). 

Still  earlier  Abraham  appears  to  have  adopted  a 
hooM-bom  slave,  his  faitbfhl  and  devoted  steward 
Diezer,  as  a  son  (Gen.  xv,  2) — a  practice  still  verj' 
cnauHHi  in  the  East.  A  boy  is  often  porchased  young, 
ido)Aed  by  his  master,  brought  np  in  his  faith,  and  ed- 
ucated as  his  son ;  or  if  the  owner  has  a  daughter,  he 
idopts  him  throogh  a  marriage  with  that  daughter, 
lad  the  &mily  which  springs  from  this  union  is  count- 
ed u  deecended  from  him.  But  house-bom  slaves 
irt  oEaslly  preferred,  as  these  have  never  had  any 
borne  bat  their  master's  house,  are  considered  mem- 
ben  of  his  family,  and  ore  generally  tbe  moat  faithful 
of  hia  adherents.  This  practice  was  very  common 
unangtbeBomaiu,  and  is  more  than  once  referred  to 
Ir  Paul  (Bom.  vili,  15;  I  Cor.  ii,  12);  fhe  transition 
from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a  bod,  and  tbe 
privilege  of  applying  tlie  tender  name  of  "  father"  to 
the  former  "master,"  aSbrding  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  tbe  change  .which  takes  place  from  the  bond- 
ige  of  tbe  law  to  the  freedom  uid  privllegea  of  the 
Cbiiitian  state. 

At  in  most  cases  the  adopted  son  was  considered 
dead  to  the  family  from  which  he  sprung,  the  separa- 
tion of  natural  ties  and  connections  was  avoidnl  by 
this  preference  of  slaves,  who  were  mostly  foreigners 
or  of  fmign  descent.  For  the  some  reason  tbe  Chi- 
sne  maJta  their  adoptions  from  children  in  the  hospi- 
tals wbo  have  been  abandoned  by  their  parents  {Mem. 
Mr  la  Cktaoii,  vi,  325).  The  Tartars  prefer  to  adopt 
tbor  near  relatives — nephews  or  cousins,  or,  failing 
then,  a  Tartar  of  their  own  banner  (ib.  iv,  136).  In 
like  manner  Jacob  adopted  his  own  grandsons  Ephraim 
Wd  Maoosteh  to  be  counted  as  his  sons  (Gen.  xlviii, 
6>  Tbe  object  of  this  remarkable  adoption  was,  that, 
*here*s  Joseph  himself  coald  only  have  one  share  of 
bii  Islbei's  heritage  along  with  his  brothers,  the  adop- 
tion of  bis  two  sons  enabled  Jacob,  throngh  them,  to 
^ittow  two  portions  upon  his  favorite  son.  The  adop- 
W  of  Uoses  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Exod.  ii,  1-10) 
ii  u  incident  rather  than  a  practice ;  bnt  It  recalls 
abtt  has  just  been  stated  respecting  the  adoption  of 
ijotcatt  cUldren  by  tbe  Chinese. 

Anan  who  had  only  a  dattgbter  often  nurried  her 
ta  ■  freed  slave,  and  the  children  were  counted  as 
tboK  of  the  woman's  father,  or  the  hosband  himself  is 
adopted  as  a  son.  Tboa  Sheshan,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
^  gave  his  daughter  to  Jarha,  an  Egyptian  slave 


(whom,  as  the  Targum  premises,  he  no  doubt  liberated 
on  that  occasion) :  the  posterity  of  the  marriage  are 
not,  however,  reckoned  to  Jarha,  the  husband  of  the 
woman,  bnt  to  her  fatiier,  Sheaban,  and  aa  kit  descend- 
ants tbe7  take  their  heittage  and  station  In  Israel  (1 
Chron.  ii,  S4  sq.).  So  Macbir  (grandson  of  Joseph) 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Uezron,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judab.  She  gave  birth  to  Segub,  wbo  was  the  fa* 
ther  of  Jair  (q,  v.).  This  Jair  possessed  twenty-three 
cities  in  the  land  of  GUead,  which  came  to  him  in 
right  of  hia  grandmoChar,  the  daughter  of  Macbir;  and 
be  acquired  other  towns  in  the  same  quarter,  which 
made  up  his  possessions  to  threescore  towns  or  vil- 
lages (1  Chron.  ii,  21-24;  Josh,  xiii,  9;  1  Kinpa  iv, 
13).  Now  this  Jair,  thoagh  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  In- 
his  grandfather,  is,  in  Num.  xxxii,  41,  counted  as  of 
Manaaseb,  because  through  his  grandmother  he  inher- 
ited tbe  property,  and  was  the  lineal  representative  of 
Uadur,  the  son  of  Manaaseh.  Tliis  case  illustrates 
the  difference  between  the  pedigree  of  Christ  as  given 
by  Matthew  and  that  in  Luke-— the  former  h^g  the 
pedigree  through  Joseph,  bis  supposed  Aither,  and  the 
latter  through  his  mother,  Mary.  This  opinion  [see 
GbkealootJ  supposes  that  Mary  was  the  daughter 
of  Hell,  and  that  Joseph  is  called  bis  son  (Luke  iii^ 
28)  because  he  waf  adopted  by  Heli  when  be  married 
hlA  daughter,  wbo  was  an  heiress,  as  has  been  pre- 
sumed from  the  fact  of  her  going  to  Brthlehem  to  be 
refilstered  when  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy.  Bei* 
beiiahip,  however,  is  not  essential  to  this  relation,  and 
her  journey  may  rather  have  been  in  order  to  continue 
under  the  protection  of  her  bnsbaod  during  such  a  pe- 
riod of  suspicion. 

By  tbe  time  of  Christ  tbe  Jews  bad,  (brou^  varioos 
channels,  become  well  acquainted  with  the  more  re- 
markable customs  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Komans,  ae  is  ap- 
parent particularly  from  the  epistles  of  Paul.  In 
John  viii,  86,  "  If  the  son  shall  moke  you  free,  ye  shall 
be  free  indeed,"  is  supposed  by  Grotius  and  oUier  com- 
mentatora  to  refer  to  a  custom  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  elsewhere,  called  alt\ipo9taiay  whereby 
tbe  eon  and  heir  was  permitted  to  adopt  brothers  and 
admit  them  to  the  same  rights  which  he  himself  en- 
joyed. Bnt  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  reference 
was  to  tbe  more  familiar  Roman  custom,  by  which  the 
son,  after  bis  father's  death,  often  mude  free  such  as 
were  bom  slaves  in  his  house  (Theophil.  Antecensor, 
Jiutiiut.  Imp.  JuMfinian.  i,  6,  5).  In  Bom.  viii,  28, 
vioBtaiav  dirtKdtxofuvot,  "anxiously  waiting  for  the 
adoption,"  the  former  word  appeus  to  he  used  in  a 
sense  diR^rent  from  that  which  it  bears  In  ver.  15,  and 
to  signify  the  eonsMrauKtOti  of  the  act  there  mention- 
ed, tn  which  ptdnt  of  view  it  is  conceived  to  apply  to 
the  twofold  ceremony  among  tbe  Romans.  The  ono 
was  the  private  act  between  the  parties ;  and  if  the 
person  to  be  adopted  was  not  already  the  slave  of  the 
adopter,  this  private  transaction  Involved  tkeparckaie 
of  kim  from  hit  partnit  when  practicable.  In  this 
manner  Calos  and  Lucius  were  purchased  from  their 
father  Apippa  before  their  adoption  by  Augustus. 
Tbe  other  was  the  public  acknowledgment  of  that  act 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  adopter,  when  the  adopted  person 
was  solemnly  avowed  and  declared  to  be  his  son.  The 
peculiar  force  and  proprie^  of  such  an  allusion  in  an 
epistie  to  the  Romam  must  be  veiy  evident.  In  Gal. 
iv,  5i  6,  there  is  a  very  clear  allusion  to  the  privily 
of  adopted  slaves  to  address  their  fanner  master 
the  endearing  title  of  Alba^  or  father.  Selden  has 
shown  that  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  use  this  word  in 
addressing  the  master  of  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
longed, nor  the  comsponding  titie  of  Mama,  mother, 
when  speaking  to  the  mistress  of  it  {De  Succ,  in  Bona 
D^VHct.  teetmd.  ffebr.  c.  iv),— Eitto,  8.  v. 

2.  The  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which  a  per- 
son, not  having  children  of  bis  own,  might  adopt  aa 
bis  son  one  bom  of  other  parenta,  was^ir-foraiaiatt 
effected  either  t^-  the  proceed)  o^BHSflbtiAv^tiffV^^iw 
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the  person  to  be  adopted  wm  independent  ofhis  parent, 
or  hy  adoptio,  specifically  bo  called,  when  in  the  power 
of  hiB  parent.  The  effect  irf  it  wu  that  the  adopted 
child  was  entitled  to  the  name  and  taenprwata  of  bia 
new  father,  and  ranked  as  his  heir  at  law ;  while  the 
father,  on  his  part,  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the 
Fon,  and  exercised  toward  him  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileii^s  of  a  father.  In  short,  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  pnrposes  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natural  father  and  son.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clam. 
I  Aittiq.  a.  V.  AdopHon.) — Smith,  s. 

8.  The  cnstom  of  adoption  Is  still  fVcqnent  in  the 
East.  Lady  Montague  says  (Letter  xlli),  "There  is 
one  custom  peculiar  to  their  countiy,  I  mean  adoption, 
very  common  among  the  Turks,  and  yet  more  among 
Che  Greeks  and  Armenians.  Not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  give  their  estate  to  a  friend  or  distant  rela- 
tion, to  avoid  Its  falling  into  the  grand  seignior's  trees- 
urj',  when  they  are  not  likely  to  have  any  children 
of  their  own,  they  choose  some  pretty  child  of  either 
sex  among  the  meanest  people,  and  carry  the  child 
and  Its  pannta  before  the  cadi,  and  there  declare  they 
receive  it  for  their  heir.  The  parents  at  the  same 
time  renonnce  all  future  claim  to  it ;  a  writing  is 
drawn  and  witnessed,  and  a  child  thus  adopted  cannot 
be  disinherited.  Yet  I  have  seen  some  common  beg- 
gars that  have  refneed  to  part  with  ^ir  children  in 
th\a  manner  to  some  of  the  richest  among  tim  Greeks 
(so  powerful  Is  the  instinctive  affection  that  is  natural 
to  parents) ;  though  the  adopting  fathers  are  general- 
ly very  tender  to  those  ckildrm  of  their  touls,  as  they 
call  them.  Metbinks  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
make  happy  and  rich  an  infant  whom  I  educate  after 
my  own  manner,  brought  up  (in  the  Turkish  phrase) 
Mpom  mg  hiee$,  and  who  has  learned  to  look  upon  me 
with  a  filial  respect,  than  to  give  an  estate  to  a  crea- 
ture without  merit  or  relation  to  me." 

Among  the  Uohammed»ns  the  ceremony  of  adoption 
is  sometimes  performed  by  causing  the  adopted  to 
pass  through  tbe  shirt  of  the  person  who  adopts  him. 
Hence,  to  adopt  is  amon-.;  the  Turks  exprensed  iiy  say- 
inK  to  draw  any  one  through  one's  shirt ;"  and  they 
call  an  adopted  son  Akhret  Osfii,  the  son  of  another 
life,  because  he  was  not  begotten  In  this  (D'Herbelot, 
Bibl.  Orient.  4X).  Something  like  this  is  obser^-able 
amoni;  tbe  Helirews :  Elijah  adopts  Eliaha  by  throw- 
ing hia  mantle  over  him  (1  Kings  xix,  19) ;  and  when 
Elijah  was  carried  off  in  a  fibiy  chariot,  his  mantle,' 
which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by  Elisha,  his  disci- 
ple, his  sjnritual  son,  and  adopted  successor  in  the  of. 
fice  of  prophet  (2  Kings  ii,  15).  It  should  be  remark- 
ed, also,  that  Elbha  asks  not  merely  to  be  adopted 
(for  that  be  had  been  already),  but  to  be  treated  as  the 
elder  son,  to  have  a  ^nblep<nlhn  (tbe  elder  son's  pre- 
rogative) of  the  sfMiit  conferred  upon  him.   See  1n- 

TE8TITDRE, 

There  is  another  method  of  ratifying  the  act  of 
adoption,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
tends  to  lUustrate  some  passages  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Tbe  following  is  from  PHts:  *'  I  was  bought 
by  an  old  bachelor;  I  wanted  nothing  with  him;, 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  and  money,  I  had  enough. 
After  1  had  lived  with  him  about  a  year,  he  made  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  carried  me  with  him ;  but 
before  we  came  to  Alexandria,  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
thinking  verily  be  should  die,  having  a  woven  ^rdle 
about  bis  middle,  under  his  sash  (which  they  usually 
wear),  in  which  was  mach  gold,  and  also  my  letter  of 
freedom  (which  he  intended  to  give  me  when  at  Mec- 
ca), be  took  it  off,  and  bid  me  put  it  on  about  me,  and 
took  my  girdle,  and  put  it  on  himself.  My  patron 
would  speak,  on  occasion,  in  my  behalf,  saying.  Aft/ 
SON  icill  never  run  away.  He  seldom  called  me  any 
thing  but  son,  and  bought  a  Dutch  boy  to  do  the  work 
of  the  house,  who  attended  upon  me,  and  obeyed  my 
orders  as  much  as  his.  I  often  saw  several  bags  of  his 
money,  a  great  part  of  which  be  said  be  wo  old  leave 


I  me."  Thiscircumstance seemstoilluatrate thecondnet 
of  Moses,  who  clothed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vest- 
ments when  that  bigh-prieef  was  about  t«  be  gathered 
to  bis  fftthcrs ;  Indicating  thereby  that  Elaaaar  toc- 
ceeded  In  tbe  functions  of  tbe  priesthood,  and  was,  as 
it  were'  adopted  to  exercise  that  dignity.  Tbe  Lord 
told  Shebna,  captain  of  the  temple,  tlut  he  vrould  de- 
prive him  of  his  honorable  station,  and  snbttitntc  Eh- 
akim,  son  of  HUkiah  (Isa.  xxii,  21):  "/  mii  clothe 
him  with  thy  robe,  saith  the  Lord,  and  strengthen  iiim 
with  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government 
into  his  hand."  And  Pknl  in  several  plvces  says,  tliat 
Christians  "put  ok  l&e  Lord  Jam;  that  they  put  at 
the  new  man,"  to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God 
(Kom.  xiii,  14;  Gal.  iil,  27;  Ephes.  Iv,  24;  CoL  iii, 
10;  comp.Jobni,12;  I-Johniii,2).  See  SoM.  When 
Jonathan  made  a  covenant  ^th  David,  be  stripped 
himself  of  his  girdle  and  bis  robe  and  pat  them  npon 
his  friend  (1  Sam.  xviii,  3).— Taylor'sCalmet,  s,  v. 

II.  Figaratwe. — Adoption  in  a  theological  sense  is 
that  aet  of  God's  three  gnce  by  which,  upon  oar  being 
JuHtifled  by  fdth  In  Christ,  we  are  received  into  the 
family  of  God,  and  entitled  to  the  InherKanoe  of 
heaven. 

1.  In  the  New  Testament,  adoption  appears  not  so 
mncb  a  distinct  act  of  God,  as  involved  In,  and  neces- 
sarily flowing  fVom,  our  Justification ;  so  tbat  at  least 
the  one  always  implies  tbe  other.  Kor  la  there  any 
good  ground  to  suppose  that  in  the  New  Testament  tlM 
term  adoption  b  used  with  special  reference  to  the  civil 
practice  of  adoption  by  tbe  Greeks,  Romans,  or  other 
heathens,  and,  therefore,  these  formalities  are  illnstn.- 
tive  only  so  far  as  they  confirm  the  nsa^  among  the 
Jews  likewise.  The  apostles,  in  nsing  tbe  term,  appear 
rather  to  have  bad  l>«fore  tlwm  the  ^mple  view,  that 
our  Aon  had  deprived  as  of  our  sonsUp,  tbe  flavor  of 
God,and  the  rl^totbelnheritanceof  eternal  life;  but 
that,  upon  our  return  to  God,  and  reconciliation  with 
him,  our  forfeited  privileges  were  not  only  restored, 
but  greatly  betichtened  through  the  paternal  kiodnra 
of  God.  They  could  scarcely  l>e  for^^etful  of  the  af- 
fecting parable  oftheprodl^  son;  and  it  is  under 
the  same  view  that  Paul  quotes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "Wherefbre  come  oot  from  among  them,  and 
be  ye  separate,  salth  tbe  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  un- 
clean thing,  and  1  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  l>e  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, saith  the  Lord  Almighty"  (2  Cor.  vi,  18). 

(1.)  Adoption,  then,  is  that  act  by  which  we  who 
were  alienated,  and  enemies,  and  disinherited,  are 
made  the  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  eternal  glory. 
"  If  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  Joint  heirs 
with  Christ"  (Rom.  vlii,  17);  where  It  is  to  be  remark- 
ed that  it  Is  not  In  onr  own  right,  nor  in  the  right  of 
any  work  done  In  as,  or  which  we  ourselves  do,  though 
it  should  be  an  evangelical  work,  that  we  become 
heirs ;  but  jointly  with  Christ,  and  in  his  right. 

(2.)  To  Uiis  state  belong,  freedom  from  a  servile 
sidrit,  for  we  are  not  servants,  bnt  sons';  the  special 
love  and  care  of  God,  oar  Heavenly  Father  ;> «  fiUsl 
confidence  in  him ;  flree  access  to  him  at  all  times  and 
in  all  circumstances ;  a  title  to  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance ;  and  the  spirit  of  adoption,  or  tbe  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  onr  adoption,  which  te  the  foundation 
of  M  the  comfort  we  can  derive  from  those  privileges, 
as  it  b  tbe  only  means  by  wWch  we  can  know  that 
tb^  are  ours. 

(8.)  The  last-mentioned  guest  privilege  of  adoption 
merits  spedal  attentkm.  ■  It  eoi^ata  In  the  inward 
witness  or  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  tbe  sonsbtp 
of  believers,  ftom  which  flows  a  comfortable  pennia- 
sion  or  conviction  of  our  present  acceptance  with  God. 
and  the  hope  of  oar  future  and  eternal  gloiy.  This  is 
taught  in  several  passages  of  Scripture : 

[1 .]  Rom.  viii,  15, 16,  "For  ye  luive  not  received  the 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  ^ir^faak^Mirit  of  adop- 
tion, whereby  4i^^,'l£bw^nra«^  '^The  qtirit  it- 
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wlf  bekreth  irltness  with  oar  Bpirit  that  we  are  the 
duldies  of  God."  In  this  passage  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, (a.)  That  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  away  "  fear,"  a  ser> 
Tik  dread  of  God  aa  offiendod.  (i.)  That  the  "  ^lirit 
of  God"  here  mentioned  b  not  the  peiwmified  siurit 
or  genioB  of  the  Gospel,  as  some  would  have  it,  bat 
"the  Spirit  kself,"  or  himself;  and  hence  he  ia  call- 
M  (GaL  iv,  6)  "  the  Spirit  of  bis  Son,"  which  can- 
not mean  the  geniue  of  the  Gospel,  (c.)  That  be  in- 
Spiiee  a  filial  confidence  in  God,  as  our  Father,  wbich 
is  opposed  to  *'  the  fbar"  produced  hf  the  "  q>irit  of 
boi^a({F."  (d.)  That  ha  exdtea  tUa  fiUal  oonfidence, 
and  enables  oa  to  call  God  our  Father,  by  witneaung, 
bearing  testimony  with  our  sinrit,  '*thst  we  aia^tfae 
children  of  God." 

[2.]  Gal.  iv,  4-6,  "  Bat  when  the  fulness  of  the  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
made  onder  the  law,  to  redeem  tbem  that  were  under 
tbe  lav,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  eons ; 
■ad  beeanse  yean  sons,  God  bath  sent  forth  tbe  s|drit 
«t  bis  Son  mto  your  bearta,  eryfaig,  Abba,  Father." 
Hen,  also,  are  to  be  noted,  (a.)  The  means  of  onr  re- 
demptioB  from  nnder  (tbe  curee  of)  tbe  law,  the  In- 
canution  and  eofferinga  of  Christ.  (6.)  That  the 
■duptioD  of  sons  follows  upon  our  actual  redemption 
from  that  cuiae,  or,  in  other  words^  upon  our  pardon, 
(e.)  Hut  upon  oar  bdng  pardoned,  the  '*  8[drit  of  the 
Sod"  »  "amt  forth  into  onr  hearts,"  producing  the 
MSM  eflfect  aa  Uiat  mentioned  in  the  EpiatlB  to'  the 
Romans,  -viz.,  filial  confidence  in  God,  **  crying,  AUia, 
Father." 

[3.]  To  these  texts  are  to  he  added  all  those  pas- 
■iges,  so  numerous  in  tbe  New  Testament,  wbicb  ex> 
pRM  the  confidence  and  the  joy  of  ChriMians,  their 
ftkttdihip  with  God,  their  confident  access  to  him  as 
their  God,  their  entire  anion  and  delightful  inter- 
eoune  with  him  in  spirit.  (See  Watson,  JuitiMn, 
Dwight,  Tkeologff,  woLiii.) 

2.  In  the  early  fathers,  adoption  seems  to  hare 
been  regarded  aa  the  effect  of  baptism.  The  Roman- 
ia theologiana  generally  do  not  treat  of  adoption  aa  a 
separate  tiieological  topic,  nor,  indeed,  does  their  sys- 
tern  admit  it.  According  to  tbe  old  Lntberan  theol- 
^(Apol.  tv,  140;  Form.  Cone,  iv,  681;  Gesaner, 
118;  Uutter,  loc  12),  adoption  takes  place  at  tbe 
luoe  time  with  regeaeratioo  and  justification,  josti- 
Gcation  giviog  to  the  sinner  the  right  of  adoption,  and 
regmeration  patting  him  in  tbe  possession  and  enjoy* 
fltent  of  this  right.  The  certainty  of  one's  adoption, 
and  «f  tbe  ioberitaace  warranted  by  it,  are  counted 
ancttK  the  attributes  of  the  new  birth.  Hetism  (q.  v.) 
eaued  an  approximation  of  tbe  Lutheran  theology  to 
(hat  of  tbe  Reformed  Chorch,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  distingnished  more  strictiy  between  regen- 
eiation  and  adopAion.  The  expressions  of  the  Reform- 
ed theologians  differed,  however,  greatly.  Usually 
tbey  represented  adoption  as  the  effect  or  as  the  fruit 
of  justification.  Sometimes,  however,  as  co-ordinate, 
but  always  as  aabseqtwnt  to  regeneration.  Rational- 
ina  (q.  v.)  threw  aside  the  biblical  conception  of  adop- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  r^neratlon.  Bretschneider 
ez[Jains  it  aa  the  firm  hope  of  a  moral  man  for  ever- 
iMiog  blisa  after  this  life.  Schleiermocber  speaks  of 
■doption  as  a  constitutive  element  of  justification,  but 
explains  it,  on  tbe  whole,  aa  identical  with  tbe  putting; 
00  of  a  new  man,  and  ret'ards  it  as  a  phafe  In  the 
l^omenology  of  the  Chrittian  conscionsness.  Lange 
(Cb-uf^ccAe  DogmtOik,  §  97)  regards  the  new  birth  as 
the  transformation  of  the  indlvidiutl  life  into  a  divine 
haman  life,  and  finds  it  in  the  tinion  of  justification 
ud  &ith.  Adoption,  as  the  result  of  the  new  birth, 
tppears  to  him  as  a  snbstantial  relation  with  God  and 
n  iwUvidualized  image  of  God  according  to  his  image 
m  Christ.  Gfider,  in  Bersog'a  Seat-EacgkU^adie, 
tUaks  that  th»  wcwds  of  tbe  Bible  conceal  treasures 
•dddi  thaido^cal  scienoe  baa  not  yet  ftiUy  locceeded 
in  fadnging  to  lifjht,  and  that  adoption  most  be  hroDght 


iato  an  organic  connection  not  only  with  justifl- 
cation,  but  with  the  new  birth  —  the  latter  not  to 
be  taken  merely  in  a  psycholo^cal,  but  in  a  deeper 
mystical  aenae.  See  AaaunajtCB;  Ckildbxs  or 
God. 

AdoptiTl   See  AoornAiasTB. 

Ado'ra  (1  Mace,  xiii,  20).    See  AdoraIm. 

Adora'im  (Hab.  Adora'gtm,  D^'li^it,  two  motmdi 
or  dtceilmj^;  Sept.  'Aivpatfi  v.  r.  'A^wpaO,  a  town, 
doubtleaa  in  tbe  south-weat  of  Judah,  shiee  it  is  enu- 
merated alontt  with  Helnon  and  Haresbab  as.one  of 
the  dtiea  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  9).  Un- 
der the  name  of  ^  dora  it  is  apparentiy  mentioned  in  tho 
Apocrypha  ('Afwpa,  1  Mace,  xiii,  20),  and  also  often 
by  Joaepbua  (_'Alupa  or  Ai^po,  Ant.  viii,  10, 1 ;  xiii, 
6,5;  16,  4 ;  iVar,  I,  2,  6 ;  4),  who  usually  connects 
it  with  Mareosa,  as  cltkis  of  tiie  later  Idumiea  (see 
Reland,  PnUteit.  p.  547).  It  waa  captured  by  Hyrca- 
nus  at  the  same  time  with  Maressa,  and  rebuilt  by 
Gabiniua  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  9,  1 ;  xiv,  5,  8).  Dr. 
Robinson  discovered  the  site  under  the  name  of  Dttrn, 
a  lar^  village  without  ruins,  five  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated  hill,  with 
olive-^rroves  and  fields  of  fsridn  all  (.round  (ftetean  itt, 
iii,  2-6;  comp.  Schwarz,  Palett.  p.  118).— Kitto. 

Ado'raill  (Hflb.  Adorom',  ti'lilK,  a  contracted 
form  of  Adomram;  Sept.  'Aiunnpdfi  v.  r.  'A^wpofi), 
the  officer  In  charge  of  tbe  tribute  noder  Solomon  and 
Rehoboam  (2  Sam.  xx,  24;  1  KIuks  xii,  18);  else- 
where (1  Kbige  iv,  6)'  called  ADOifiBAH  (q.  v.). 

Adoration,  on  act  of  worship  to  a  superior  being ; 
strictly  due  to  God  alone,  bnt  performed  to  other  ot  - 
jecta  also,  whether  idols  or  men.  The  word  "  adore ' 
may  be  derived  from  (matMtn)  ad  os  (mtUere),  or  the 
custom  of  kissing  the  hand  in  token  of  respect.  Thti 
Greek  terra  irpoaKvvuy  impUes  tbe  prostration  of  the 
body  aa  a  sign  of  reverence.  SeeWoRSHiP. 

1.  Tbe  Hebrew  forms  of  adoration  or  worship  were 
various;  putting  off  the  shoes,  standing,  towinr, 
kneelin--',  prratration,  and  kissing  (Exod.  iii,  6 ;  Josh. 
v,15;  PBa.U,12;  Gen.  xli,  40-18 ;  xliii,  26-28;  Dan. 
li,  46;  Matt,  xxvii,  9;  Luke  vii,  S8;  Kev.  xix,  20). 
See  Attitddbs.  In  this  last  sense  the  term  (in  its 
Latin  si^'nifl cation  as  above)  is  descriptive  of  an  act 
of  worship  alluded  to  in  Scriptore:  "If  I  had  be- 
held the  Bun  when  It  shined,  or  the  moon,  walking  In 
brightness ;  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  month  had  kissed  my  band;  this  also  were  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge"  (.Tob  xxxi,  26  - 
28);  a  passage  which  clearly  intimates  that  kis^in^ 
the  hand  was  considered  an  overt  act  of  worship  in 
the  East  (see  Kiesling,  in  the  Mit'eell,  Lipa.  Nov.  ix, 
595  sq.).  See  AstrOloot.  So  Hinutlus  Felix  (2>i> 
8acr>fic.  cap.  2,  ad  fln.)  remarks,  that  when  Cndlios 
observed  the  statue  of  Serapis,  "according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  superstitious  vulgar,  be  moved  his  hand 
to  his  mouth,  and  kissed  it  with  his  lips."   The  same 


Klai^ng  the  Hand  to  Fiiperlor^  From  the  Hculpturee  of  Per- 
iiepillii  and  Thebw. 

act  was  used  as  a  mark  of  respect  in  the  prrsence 
of  kings  and  penons  high  In  ofike  or  station.  Or 
rather,  periiapa,  the  hand  was  not  merely  kissed  and 
then  withdrawn  fhim  the  mouth,  but  held  continuous- 
ly before  or  upon  the  mouth,  to  whicb^H^iMi  is  ffls^e 
bi  Boch  texts  as  Judg.  xvi^'lOl^^  SsAi^f^^l^ 
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xl,  4 ;  Ps.  xxxlx,  9 ;  in  which  "  laying  the  hand  upon 
the  month"  b  osad  to  deacribe  the  highest  degree  of 
reverence  and  sutaniBBlon ;  m  such  tbk  poatore  is  ex- 
hUiited  on  tlie  monnments  of  Persia  and  of  Egypt. 
— Kitto,  a.  V.   See  Salvtatiok. 

The  acts  and  postures  by  which  the  Hebrews  ex- 
pressed adoration  bear  a  great  similarity  to  those  still 
in  nse  among  Oriental  nations.  To  rfoe  up  and  sud- 
denly prostrate  the  body  was  the  most  simple  method ; 
but  genefally  speaking,  the  prostration  was  condacted 
in  a  more  formal  manner,  the  perMU  fidUug  upon  the 
knee,  and  then  gradm^y  indhiing  the  body  nntil  the 
forehead  touched  the  ground.  The  various  expres- 
sions in  Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to 
have  their  specific  meaning:  thus  b^a  (aopAo/',  to/oi/ 
down,  iri«Tw)  describes  the  aodden  &11 ;  (iani', 
to  bend,  KOftimi),  bending  the  knee  i  *rj^  (tadad^,  to 
Hoop,  c£«Tw),  the  inclination  of  the  head  uid  body ; 
and,  laatiy,  flH!^  (sAacAui',  to  bote,  wpomavtiiO,  com- 
{dete  prostration ;  the  term  1^^  (aoffod',  to  prottrale 
one's  self,  Isa.  xliv,  I&,  17, 19 ;  xlvi,  6)  was  introduced 
at  a  late  period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  paid  to 
idols  by  the  Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations  : 
(Dan.  iii,  5,  6).  Such  prostration  waa  usual  in  the 
worsliip  of  Jeliovah  (Gen.  xvii,  3;  Psa.  xct,  6);  but 
It  waa  by  no  means  exdodvely  used  for  that  purpose ; 
it  waa  the  formal  mode  of  receiving  visitors  (G«n. 
x^'iii,  3),  of  doing  obeisance  to  one  of  superior  station 
(2  Sam.  xiv,  4),  and  of  showing  lespwt  to  equals 
(1  Kings  ii,  19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated  three 
times  (1  Sam.  xx,  41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen. 
xxxiii,  8).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts  as  a  kiss 
(E^od.  xviii,  T),  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the 
person  to  whom  tiie  adoration  was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii, 
9),  and  kissing  the  ground  on  wliicfa  lie  stood  (Pam. 
Ixxii,  9;  Hie.  vii,  17).  Similar  adoration  waa  paid 
to  idols  (1  Kings  xix,  18) ;  sometimes,  however,  pros- 
tration was  omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in 
kiasint;  the  hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (as  above) 
in  the  manner  practised  by  the  Romans  (Plin.  xxviii, 
6;  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clau.  Antiq.  s.  Adoratio), 
or  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hoa.  xiS,  2).  The 
same  cnstoms  prevailed  at  the  time  of  oar  Savionr's 
ministry,  as  appean  not  only  fVom  the  numerous  oc- 
casions on  which  they  were  put  in  practice  toward 
himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful 
servant  (Matt  xviii,  26),  and  fVom  Cornelius's  rever- 
ence to  Peter  (Acts  x,  25),  in  which  case  it  was  objec* ' 
ted  to  by  the  apostle,  aa  Implying  a  higher  degree  of 
KU[>eriority  than  be  was  entitled  to,  especially  from  a 
Boman,  to  whom  it  was  not  usual. — Smith,  s.  v. 

i.  The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian emperore  consisted  in  tmwing  or  kneeling  at  the 
prince's  feet,  laying  hold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  then 
bringing  the  hand  to  the  lips.  Some  attribute  the 
origin  of  this  practice  to  Constantius.  Bare  kneeling 
before  the  emperor  to  deliver  a  petition  was  also  called 
adoration.  It  is  particularly  said  of  Diocletian  that 
be  hod  gems  fostened  to  bis  shoes,  tfaat  divine  bonora 
mi^ht  be  more  willingly  paid  him  by  kissing  his  foot. 
And  this  mode  of  adoration  was  continned  till  the  last 
age  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  The  practice  of  adora- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  still  subsisting  in  England  in 
the  custom  of  Idssing  the  king's  or  queen's  hand. 

8.  Adoration  is  also  used  in  the  court  of  Rome  in 
tfae  ceremony  of  Icissing  the  pope's  foet.  It  is  not 
certun  at  what  period  this  practice  was  introduced 
into  the  Chnrch ;  but  it  was  probably  borrowed  from 
the  Byzantine  court,  and  accompanied  the  temporal 
power.  Boronius  pretends  that  examples  of  this  hom- 
age to  the  popes  occur  so  early  as  the  year  204.  These 
prelates,  finding  a  vehement  disposition  in  the  people 
to  fall  down  before  them  and  Use  their  feet,  procured 
crucifixes  to  be  fastened  on  their  slippers,  by  which 
stratagem  tiw  adoration  intended  for  the  pope's  per- 
son is  supposed  to  be  transferred  to  Christ.  Direre 


acts  of  this  adoration  we  find  offered  even  hj  p^ow 
to  tlie  pope,  and  Qnfgary  XIII  olaima  thia  act  of  hOB- 

age  as  a  duty. 

Adoration  properly  is  paid  only  to  the  pope  when 
placed  on  tirt  altar,  in  which  posture  the  cardlnala, 
conclavists,  alone  are  admitted  to  kiss  his  feet.  The 
people  are  afterward  admitted  to  do  the  like  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's chnrch ;  the  ceremony  is  described  at  large  br 
Guicciardini. 

4,  In  the  Roman  worship  it  is  said  that  "  to  adote 
the  eroas,  the  aainta,  reliea,  and  images,  ia  to  pnatnte 
one'a  aelf  befisre  them,  aniid  to  them  a  Iowct  ds. 
gree  of  worship,  inferior  to  that  irtiicb  la  dne  to  God 
alope."  Adoration  is  paid  to  the  Host  (q.  v.)  on  the 
fhoory  that  Christ  is  bodily  present  in  the  Encharist 
See  Ikaoes. 

In  the  Greek  conmiunion  they  pay,  s»a  Dr.  King, 
a  secondary  adoration  to  the  Vi^in  luuy  md  the 
saints,  but  they  deny  that  they  adore  them  as  believ- 
ing them  to  be  gods ;  the  homage  paid  to  them  ia,  aa 
they  define  it,  only  a  respect  due  to  those  who  are 
cleansed  from  original  sin  and  admitted  to  minister  to 
the  Deity.    SeeDtruA;  Htperdvlia. 

AdonuL   See  Catuabinb  or  Boloowa. 

Adrfto.    See  Edrei. 

Adrarn'melech  (Heb.  Adranme'lek,  T^.^^'^l^, 
prob.for  Tl^^isn  ~l'lSt,^foryo/'(Aeib'fij,  i.e.,of  lUoloch; 
Sept.  'AdpafiiXfx),  the  name  of  a  deity,  and  also  of  a 
man.    See  CnKBiFOKM  Ikscriptionb. 

1.  An  idol  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of  cfaildran 
in  tha  ftie,  In  connection  with  Anammalech,  by  the  Ib- 
habitanta  of  S^harvoim,  who  were  transported  to  Sa- 
maria the  kfaig  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii,  31).  Sel- 
den  (_De  Dm  Ssna^  ii,  9)  haa  confounded  the  two  idols, 
being  mlaled  by  a  corrupt  reading  of  the  text 

god,  hutead  oi  ^ft^K,  godi  o/*,  as  in  the  margin).  Tbs 
above  etymoI<^  (making  the  name  equivalent  to  dte 
tplettdid  kmr/),  firat  proposed  by  Jurieu  {Hitt.  dea  ctdtes. 
iv,  658)  favors  the  reference  of  this  divinity  to  the 
(tin,  the  moon  pertiaps  being  denoted  by  the  aseodated 
Anammeleefa  (as  the  female  companion  of  the  son, 
corap.  Bawlinaon's  Arodotas,  i,  611),  in  general  ao- 
cordiuioe  with  the  aatrolt^cal  character  of  Assyrian 
idolatry  (Geeenins,  Comment.  Sb.  Jeaanat,  ii,  327  sq,), 
and  seems  preferable  to  the  Perdan  derivation  0.  q. 
adar  or  cuar^fin)  proposed  by  Reland  (/)e  vet,  limg. 
Pen.  9).  The  kind  of  sacrifice  has  led  to  the  conject- 
ure (Lette,  Dt  idolo  A  drarnntUek,  in  the  Bibl.  Bremm4. 
fMW.  fasc.  i,  p.  41  sq.)  that  Saturn  ia  maanC;  but  Sol- 
den  (De  Diia  Syi$,  i,  6)  and  others  have  identified  hin 
with  Moloch,  chiefly  oo  the  ground  that  the  aacrifiee 
of  children  by  fire,  and  the  general  signiftcation  of  tbe 
name,  are  the  same  in  both  (see  Gr^orins,  FeuergSt- 
zm  d.  Samaritatter,  Lanban,  1754).  Little  credit  is 
due  to  tfae  rabbinical  statements  of  the  Bab.  Talmud, 
that  this  idol  was  worshipped  under  the  fbran  of  a  pea- 
cock, or,  according  to  Kimchi,  that  of  a  mule  (Carpsov, 
.4;iparafM«,p.(il^;  but  it  is  probable  that  tbe  fbrmr 
notion  may  have  arisen  flwm  a  confusion  with  Bone 
other  ancient  idol  of  the  Assjrrians  of  tliat  form.  Tbe 
Yezidees,  or  so-called  devU-worshippers  of  the  same 
region,  appear  to  retain  a  striking  vestige  of  Mcb  a 
species  of  idolatry  in  their  sacred  symbol  called  Ateleii 
Tmit,  or  king  peaiMck,  a  name  by  which  they  pereonil^ 
Satan,  the  chief  object  of  thwr  reverence  (I«yard's 
NMevek,  1st  ser.  i,  245 ;  2d  ser.  p.  47). 

2,  A  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria.  Both 
he  end  Sbarezar  were  probably  the  children  of  slaves, 
and  had  therefore  no  right  to  the  tlirone.  Sennacherib, 
some  time  after  his  return  to  Nineveh,  from  bis  disas- 
trous expedition  against  Hezekiah,  was  put  to  death 
by  them  while  worabipinng  In  the  temple  of  his  god 
Nisroch ;  having  acoompllshed  this  crime,  they  fled  for 
safMy  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  their  brother 
Esarhaddon  sneoeeded  to  thertBrone  (2  Kings  xix,  87 ; 
laa.  xxxvti,  88 ;  Oltefti^^  »),  B.C.  680. 
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gMSnnucKKKiB.  Moms  Chweosb^.  60)  calla  him 
A^rtmehu;  ao,  klflo,  Abydennt  0a  Eiueb.  Chrom.  Ar- 
mm.  i,  iSy,  who  makes  bin  the  son  and  marderer  of 
yaaffH^  Sannadmib's  imaadltte  atwcessw  (we  Hit- 
Btgr^d.  Kritik^  p.  IM  sq.) ;  while,  according  to 
Afextnder  PolxUstor  On  E(ueb.  Ckrm.  Arm.  i,  43), 
i^nPtwtimbwMa—MiTmtadhy  hill  fin  AfAmuaattut. 
Col.  Bawlinna  (OmUmei  o/Augritm  Sittorg,  also  in 
the  Loud.  AtMmamm,  March  18  and  April  15,  1664) 
tUnks  ha  has  deciphand  tha  names  of  two  Assyrian 
kki^  aallad  Adnuunelocb,  one  aboot  800  and  the 
oUwr  16  Team  anterior  to  Semiadwrib;  but  neither  of 
tbeu  oan  be  tha  one  referred  to  ia  Sczipturv. 

Adiamyf  tiam  ^ASfitfaimav  or  'Aipaycbrrtrnv 
\9\ta'kr^jdnTurv,  aee  Poppo'a  Thucyd.^4A\  sq. ;  and 
A^rtaKfiUoa,  Plin.  t,  82],  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  adj. 
'A2p(i^irmp<6c*  AdrimyttiM),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coast  of  Myaia,  (^Us,  according  to  Mela,  i,  18), 
■od  It  tha  head  of  an  extensive  bay  (Sinns  Adrunyt- 
tmas)  fidng  the  island  of  Lesbos  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mout  Ida.  See  MnTUMB.  Strabo  (xiii,  p.  606) 
ind  Hmdotos  (vii,  4S)  make  it  ui  Athenian  colony 
(c«ap.FkB8aa.iv,S7,6;  Xenoph.^iKA. 711,8,8;  Livy, 
xxzrii,  19).  Skepbuias  Byuntioos  follows  Aristotle, 
ud  mentions  Adramys,  the  brother  of  CnnaaB,  as  its 
foitnder(beBce  the  name).  This  last  is  more  probably 
ibe  true  acconnt,  e^>ecially  aa  an  adjacent  district  bore 
tbe  name  of  Lydia.  According,  however,  to  Euatsi- 
tUu  and  other  commentators,  the  place  exlited  before 
tbe  Ttojaa  war,  and  was  no  other  than  the  Pedtmu  of 
Homer  (Plin.  v,  88).  Thnirirdides  (v,  1 ;  viii,  108)  also 
QKodons  a  settlement  made  bere  by  those  inhabitants 
of  Deloe  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Athenians, 
B.C.  422.  The  dty  became  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  kings  of  Pei^gsmus,  and  continued  so  in  the 
time  of  tbe  Roman  power,  altboogh  it  soffered  sevore- 
k  daring  tbe  war  with  Mithridates  (Strabo,  606). 
Under  the  Bomans  it  was  the  seat  of  tbe  ConTentna 
Joridiciufbrthe  province  of  A^(q.  v.),  i  e.  the  court- 
town  of  the  district  (Pliny,  v,  82).  It  is  mentioned  in 
Saiptare  only  (Acta  xxrU,  2)  tnm  the  foct  that  the 
sbip  in  which  I^ral  embarked  at  Cesarea  aa  a  prisoner 
on  liis  way  to  Italy,  belonged  to  Adramytdnm  (irXotoi' 
'Aipoftmrtiviv  T.  r.  'ATpaftvniviv,  see  Wetrtdn  in 
loe.).  It  was  rare  to  find  a  Tassel  gofaig  direct  ftom 
lUeatina  to  Italy.  The  oaaal  eonm,  therefore,  was 
to  emhaik  in  some  ship  bovnd  to  one  of  the  ports  of 
Alia  Minor,  and  there  go  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for 
Italy.  This  was  the  course  taken  by  the  oentorion 
trbobad  charge  of  Paul.  Ships  of  Adramyttiom  most 
have  been  frt^nent  on  tliis  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of 
caaridanUs  traffic.  Itlay  on  the  great  Boman  road 
bttvaen  Assoa,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  edde, 
aad  Pe^amos,  Bpheeas,  and  Milettu  on  the  other, 
and  was  connected  by  dmilar  roads  with  tbe  interior 
d  tbe  conntry.  The  ship  of  Adnunyttinm  took  them 
Id  Myra,  in  Lyda,  and  bete  they  embarked  in  an  Alex- 
■adrim  vessel  boond  for  Italy  (see  Conybeare  and 
HowKm,  Ia/i  of  Si.  Paul,  ii,  810).  Some  commmen- 
ttfon  (Hammond,  Grotius,  Wilsias,  etc.)  strangely 
tqposa  tlwt  Adrtmttmi  (_wf  Tichacte,  ad  MM.  i,  7, 
2)  ii  JUHCB  (PUn.  t,  8;  PtoL  Iv.  Apirfan,  Jfyr. 
xxxin,  47  -,  comp.  Shaw,  Tra».  p.  96  sq.)  was  the  port 
b)  which  tbe  ship  belonged.  Adnunyttinm  is  still 
caUad  Eitaaat  or  Adramili  (Pellowa,  Asia  Jftnor,  p. 
3»;  cotsp.  PiMocke,  Trot.  II,  U,  16).   It  is  bnU  on  * 
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hill,  contains  about  1000  bonses,  and  is  still  a  place  of 
some  commerce  (Tnmer,  7'our,  iii,  266).  Tbe  general 
appearanoe  of  the  place,  however,  is  poor,  the  honsea 
being  meanly  built,  sod  inhabited  principally  by  Greek 
flahermen(Basefaing,£nfteaei.v,l,  91).  From  medals 
struck  in  this  town,  it  appears  that  it  celebrated  the 
worship  of  Castor  and  PoUnx  (Acta  xxviii,  11),  as  also 
that  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (whose  effigies  appear  in 
the  preceding  cut). 

A'dxia.  or  Adriatic  Sb&  V^Ci  xxvii,  27), 
tbe  modem  Gidf  of  Venice  (Forbiger,  AUe  Gtogr.  ii,  16 
sq.).  It  derives  its  name  from  tbe  city  Adria,  in  Cis- 
al|Hne  Gaol,  on  tbe  river  Po,  now  called  Atri.  The 
name  Adriatk  ia  now  cmflned  to  tbe  gulf  lying  be- 
tween Italy  on  one  ride  and  the  coasts  of  Dalinatia 
and  Albania  on  the  otber  (comp.  Pliny,  iii,  16,  29). 
But  in  Paul's  time  it  extended  to  all  that  part  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  between  Crete  and  Sicily  (Smith's  IHet. 
of  Clou.  Geogr.  s.  v.).  Thus  Ptolemy  (ill,  16)  says 
that  Sicily  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic, 
and  that  Crete  was  botmded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the 
west ;  and  Strabo  (ii,  p.  18S ;  vii,  p.  488)  says  that  the 
Ionian  Gulf  was  a  put  of  what  was  in  bis  time  called 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (comp.  Eostath.  ad  Dion^t.  Perieg. 
p.  108,  168,  ed.  Bemhazdy ;  Josepbna,  Life,  8).  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  finding  (he  island  of  Melita 
(q.  v.),  on  which  Paid  was  shipwrecked,  in  thepreMiif 
Adriatic  gulf  (Hackett'a  Comment,  in  loc.)  See  Ship- 
wBxcK.  On  the  modem  navigatioo,  see  M'Cnlloch'B 
Gtuetteer,  s.  v. 
Adrian,  Emperar.  See  Hadbiah. 
Adrian,  abbot  of  the  monaateiy  of  Nntdan,  near 
Naples.  Pope  Vitallan  selected  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
aee  of  Canterbury,  but  he  refused,  and  induced  the  pope 
to  select  Theodore  instead,  promising  tliat  he  would  ac- 
company him.  Accordingly  Theodore  was  consecrated 
in  668 }  and  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  after  a  very 
long  journey,  Adrian  was  made  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury.  By  their  united  ef- 
forts tbe  Church  in  England  was  brought  into  strict 
conformity  with  that  of  Kome.  He  died  January  9th, 
709.— Bade,  Hist.  Ee<U.  tr,  1 ;  Hook,  EccL  Biog.  i,  66. 

Adrian  I,  Pope,  deeted  in  the  room  of  Stephen 
III,  Feb.  9th,  772.  He  was  a  man  of  large  mental  en- 
dowments and  great  perseverance,  and  tdl  his  powers 
were  studiously  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  pa- 
pal power.  CharlemagDe,  after  defeating  Desiderios 
and  destroying  the  power  of  tbe  Longobards  in  Italy 
!n  774,  went  to  Borne,  where  Adrian  received  him  witii 
high  honors,  acknowledging  him  king  of  Italy  and 
patrician  of  Some.  Charlemagne,  in  turn,  confirmed 
the  grants  made  by  Pei»n  to  the  Boman  See,  and  added 
also  Ancona  and  Benevento,  In  a  letter  to  Charle- 
magne, Adrian  flatters  him  with  tbe  title  of  noma 
Ckrutiaiii$tiiiau  Omttantkme.  Charlemagne  visited 
Rome  again  in  787,  when  Adrian  christeoed  his  son* 
Pepin.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  invitation  <tf  the 
Emimss  bene  <rf  Constantinople,  Adrian  sent  legates 
to  tbe  Seeond  (EenawoioRl  Synod  of  Klce,  by  which 
image-worship  was  sanctioned.  See  Nicb.  In  794 
he  sent  legates  to  the  synod  of  Frankfort,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Charlemagne,  and  condemned  the 
Adoptianists  (q.  t.),  bat  also  image-w<Hihlp,  although 
Adrian,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  (Mansi,  idU,  p.  796), 
bad  declared,  ^*  Si  ^pn»  tamOoi  imigimt  IkvM  notbri 
Jem  CKrtrfi  et  ^  genetridt  atqw  ommvm  tme^mm 
MamdimSt.PtarumdoetrvKm  nebterit,  anatJi- 

ema  git."  Adrian  wrote  against  the  theological  opin- 
ions of  Felix  of  Ui^l,  and  through  his  endeavors  tbe 
Gregorian  chant  and  rite  were  introduo«i,  first  at 
Hetz,  and  subsequently  in  other  churches  of  tbe  em- 
pire. His  fame  is  tarnished  (see  Rudolph,  De  Codice 
Canonum  guem  Adriantu  I  CartHo  Magna  dedH,  Erl. 
1777)  tbe  use  which  be  made  of  the  Pseodo-lddo- 
ibn  Decretals  (q.  v.).  He  died  Dec.  " 
occopied  the  see  twaoty-tht^'^^i&^ 
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dispute  with  Chu1einagn«  about  inugs-irorahip,  tnA 
also  of  the  fact  tbM  be  attempted  a  replf  to  the  "  Car- 
dine  books"  (q.  T.)  in  bis  LAdbu  re*pon»oriiu  ad  Car- 
0^  Uf^Mtmpre  Sj/todo  Nie.  //,  H  is  catshi  that 
Cbarieraagne  was  greatly  dirtieeacd  by  his  death. 
His  Imgogt  8S.  Literanm  may  be  foond  in  the  CriHd 
Saeri,  vol.  viii. — Hoefer,  Biogra^^  GMrtUt,  s.  t.  ; 
Hermit  BttO-Stiq^clopi^e,  v,  147. 

H,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  elected  Dec.  14th,  867, 
at  the  age  of  serenty-flve,  having  twice  befoie  reAieed 
the  pontificate.  His  term  of  office  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  in  disputes  with  Lotbaire,  Cliarles  the  Bald, 
and  the  Greek  Cbttrch.  la  the  war  ct  Charles  the 
Bald  against  Lonis  tl,  Adrian  declared  in  btrot  of  the 
latter,  and  threateoed  every  one  with  the  ' '  censnre  of 
the  apostolic  vengeance"  (apo^atica  nttwiuM  eengmn) 
who  Bhonld  dare  to  invade  the  country  "  contrary  to 
the  divine  and  the  apostolical  will."  This  papal  inter- 
ference In  secular  affairs  was,  however,  sternly  opposed 
by  Archbisliop  HIncmar  (q.  v.)  of  Rheims.  In  letters 
to  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  synod  <it  Dnsiacnm  (871), 
wUch  had  deposed  Bishop  Hlncnur  of  Laoo,  notwith- 
standing his  appeal  to  the  pope,  Adrian  pat  forth  the 
claim  that  bishops  abonldbe  only  deposed  by  the  pope, 
not  by  particular  synods.  -Charles  the  Bald  remon- 
Btrated,  however,  so  energetically  against  this  claim, 
that  Adrian  endeavored  to  gain  bis  object  by  flatter- 
ies instead  of  threats.  Adrian  was  called  upon  to  act 
as  arbiter  between  the  Patriarch  Pbotioa  of  Constan- 
tinople and  his  opponent  Ignatius.  Adrian  deposed 
Photius  in  a  synod  at  Rome,  and  lie  sent  delegates  to 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  (869),  which  repeated  the 
sentence  against  Phoclus.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Adrian  a  synod  was  held  at  Rome  which  prohibited 
tiie  marriage  of  priests.  He  died  Nov.  25, 872.— Her^ 
zog,  Betd-EtuylJopddie,  v,  448. 

HI,  Pope,  a  Roman,  elected  March  1, 884,  and  oc- 
cupied the  see  only  a  year  and  four  months.  He  wss 
the  first  pope  to  change  lUs  name,  Iiavli^  been  called 
Agapetos  before  his  elevation  to  the  pi^  see.  A  de- 
cree is  also  attributed  to  Um  which  pnvUM  that  the 
emperor  shall  not  meddle  in  the  election  <tf  a  pope. 
I'he  Empetor  Basilins  urged  him  to  admit  the  ri^cht 
of  Photios  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  to  admit 
faimlnto  commnnioajbatAdriinsteadHyrefbsed.  He 
died  July  8,  886. 

rV,  Pope,  an  Englishman  named  Nicholas  Bceak- 
speare,  who  raised  himself  from  actual  beggary  and 
servitude  to  the  hifi^iest  place  of  dignity  iu  the  Church. 
He  was  a  eervant  in  the  monastery  of  St  Rufto,  near 
Avijmon,  and  subsequently  became  its  abbot  in  11S7. 
When  this  monks  denonoced  him  to  Pope  Eugene  III 
for  bis  severi^,  the  pope,  a  disciple  of  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vauz,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  legate  to  Norway.  He 
possessed  leanring,  eloquence,  and  generosi^,  but,  at 
the  same  thn^  an  extreme  attachment  to  the  privll^^ 
ct  tiie  papal  chair.  In  the  year  1154,  December  4, 
he  was  elected  pope,  and  received  tlie  felicitations  of 
Heniy  II  of  England,  whose  ambassadors  were  ac- 
companied by  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  whom  he 
-mUdly  rebuked  for  having  rejected  biro  ftim  their  so- 
ciety in  his  youth  on  account  of  his  ignorance.  In 
the  following  year  he  placed  under  an  interdict  the 
«ity  of  Rome,  because  the  foUowers  of  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia had  woonded  a  cardinal.  The  Romans  were  com- 
pelled to  expel  Arnold,  who  foil  Into  the  hands  of  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa,  and  the  latter  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  pope  to  deliver  Arnold  over  to  him.  Adriui'  tlien 
met  the  emperco'  at  Lntri,  and  compelled  him  to  liold 
bis  stirrup.  Frederic  accompanied  the  pope  to  Rome, 
jmd  was  crowned  emperor  (1155).  Adrian  also  ex- 
communicated King  WHllam  of  Sicily  as  a  nsorper  of 
church  property,  ndsed  his  subjects  against  him,  and 
pat  himself  at  ttie  head  of  an  army  against  the  king. 
The  latter  finally  hod  to  consent  to  receive  his  king- 
dom as  a  papal  fief.  A  letter  of  Adrian's  to  the  empfr- 


ror  and  the  German  Ushops,  In  iriileh  be  stated  tfait  ' 
he  had  conferred  the  crown  apoa  tbe  emperor,  and 
that  the  emperor  had  received  beneficM  Aom  him,  led 
to  a  new  cmflict  between  him  and  the  empenr,  in 
which  the  German  bishops  generally  aided  with  tht 
emperor.    Adrian,  on  bis  part,  complained  of  the  ex- 
actions of  the  imperial  commissionen  who  were  sent 
to  administer  Justice  at  Rome  without  liis  parlidps- 
tiftn ;  he  maintained  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
shoidd  be  exempt  from  paying /odnm,  or  feudal  < 
tribato  to  the  emperar;  and,  lastly,  he  darned  Am 
leetltation  of  tin  lands  and  rerenoee  of  Coontess  Ib- 
tilda,    the  dodiy  of  Spoleti,  and  even  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia.   Thus  arose  that  spirit  of  bitter  lioeti% 
between  the  popes  and  the  house  of  Hohenstauflhi,  ] 
which  lasted  until  tite  utter  extincti<m  of  the  latter.  I 
The  pope  was  m  the  point  of  excommnnicatfaig  the  j 
emperor  when  be  died,  Septerahex  1, 1169,  lo  poor  tbit 
be  commended  the  support  of  bis  mother  to  the  durefa  ' 
of  Canterbury.    He  transferred  the  pontifical  aee  first  i 
to  Orvieto,  and  afterward  to  Anagnl,  where  be  resided 
until  his  death.  He  was  tiie  founder  of  thtpangtrA- 
tUe  to  the  papal  chair  in  Ireland.   He  was  also  the  ' 
author  of  dispensations  concerning  the  accnmnlaticn 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  the  residence-duty  of  , 
the  beneficiate,  and  the  originator  of  papal  mandates. 
Adrian  probaUy  did  as  mnch  to  extend  the  papal 
power  aa  any  o^er  p(^  except  periups  Gregory  Til. 
-Henog,  AaUbq«Dp«d^^  t,  449;  Cgdo- 
podia;  Baomer,  OesaUdbe  dor  HiHuMUa^m. 

V,  Pop^  Othobon,  of  Reschi.  Was  a  native  of 
Genoa,  the  son  of  Theodore  of  Fieschi,  nephew  of  Pop* 
Innocent  IV.  Having  taken  orders,  he  obtuned,  by 
the  influence  of  Ids  familyj  many  valnable  prefermeutv, 
and  was  made  a  canon  of  Placenaa,  and  archdeacon  of 
Rheims,  Parma,  and  Canterbury.    In  the  latter  c^jac 

he  held  a  ay  nod  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  London 
In  1268,  where  the  Tbir^-dx  Constitutions,  known  as 
those  of  Othobon,  were  published.  On  tiie  12th  of 
July,  1276,  he  was  elected  pope,  but  was  carried  off  by 
a  sudden  illnese  on  the  18th  of  August  in  the  ssme 
year,  before  his  consecration.— £k>;.  Utuo.  vol.  i ;  Lan- 
don,  EccUm.  Dictionary,  i,  110. 

VI,  Pope,  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1469,  of  very  bumble 
parents,  who  could  not  afford  to  educate  him.  He  was 
placed,  however.  In  one  of  the  charitable  foundations 
at  Louvain,  and  was  soon  ^stingnlshed  for  piety  and 
diligence  In  study.  He  was  profoasor  of  theology,  and 
snbeeqamtly  chancellor  of  the  university  tii  Louvain. 
In  1507  ha  was  appdnted  tutw  to  Chsiies  T,  who 
was  ever  after  his  Mend,  and  tdded  In  rairing  him  to 
the  papal  chidr  (  Rosch,  JOa  over  Pcmt  Adriaam  VI 
Utrecht,  1S86 ;  H«fler,  Die  dadtekm  Paptie).  He 
liad,  in  1&17,  Iwen  created  rawlln*!  by  Leo  X,  and  on 
liis  death  Adrian  was  elected  pope,  January  9, 162^ 
at  a  time  when  all  Germany  was  In  the  fiaine  of  the 
Lutheran  Beformation.  Adrian  sethboaelf  to  veform 
the  clergy,  and  to  pnt  down  the  Reformation.  In  his 
letter  to  tiie  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  1622,  in  which  he 
urged  tliat  Luther  should  be  cut  off  as  Huas  and  Je- 
rome had  been,  he  still  admitted  that  Luther's  charges 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  were  just. 
"Confess,"  said  he  to  the  legate,  "without  disguise, 
that  God  hath  permitted  this  schism  and  this  persecu- 
tion for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  above  all  for  those 

of  the  priests  and  prelates  of  the  Church  ;  for 

we  know  that  many  scandaloos  thbigs  have  been  done 
In  this  holy  see,  abuses  of  spiritual  matters,  and  ex- 
cesses  in  oidinances  and  decrees  which  have  emanated 
from  It,"  etc  He  always  refused  to  advance  his  own 
relations  to  any  dignity  in  the  Church,  After  filling 
the  papal  cludr  during  twenty  months,  he  died,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1628.  He  was  greatly  hated  by  the  Ito- 
mans,  whom  bis  dislike  to  all  luxuries  and  vain  ex- 
penses offended.  In  Decofibet  IKLL  Ir^en  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  the  CatfaoUe  WnMyj^Md  to  be  Immi- 
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nnit,  Adrian  ms  sent  by  CbarlM  to  Castile,  and  an- 
iboiittd  to  takfl.  poMeasioa  of  ths  kingdom  in  the 
num  of  CharlM  u  booh  as  Ferdinand  tfaoQld  die. 
On  the  death  of  Fetdhiand,  Jaooaiy  ^  ISl^  Gardl- 
ml  XioMMX,  who,  in  the  irill  of  Ferdinand,  l»d  been 
■{feioted  ngent  of  Spain  natil  the  arrival  ol  Charles, 
diqinted  the  claims  of  Adrian,  but  finally  eompro- 
miud  the  matter  by  agreeing  vHh  him  npon  a  Joint 
■dminiatzation  until  they  sbonld  hear  ftt>in  Charles. 
Charies  decided  that  Xiinenez  shonld  remain  regent, 
and  that  Adrian  should  be  regarded  as  his  ambassador. 
In  the  same  year  (1616)  Adrian  was  made,  through 
the  iaflaenea  of  Xlawnex,  Idabop  of  Tortoaa,  in  Spain, 
tod  grand  Inqoisitor  of  Arsgon.  The  relations  of 
Xhnenex  and  Adrian  vere,'  however,  not  always  Aieod- 
W,  Adrian  striving  to  obtain  a  greater  inflnenoe  opoo 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  than  Zimenex  per- 
mitted; and  when,  in  1617,  Adrian  was  made  a  car^ 
dinal,  Ximenez  endeavored  to  make  him  qoit  Castile 
altogitber.  After  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Norember 
8,  l3l7,  Adrian  was  appointed  by  Charles  regent  of 
Spain.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  X,  Adrian,  Uinngh 
the  influence  of  Charles,  was  made  bis  soccessor. 
Adrian  greatly  misunderstood  the  character  of  the  Rcf- 
oniation,  maintaining  that  no  one  seriously  believed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  that  a  removal 
of  the  comptioQ  In  the  Cbar«h  wonld  pnt  an  end  to 
the  reiimn  agitation.  He  proposed  to  Erasraos  to 
write  agahiat  Luther.  To  pirase  Dnke  Geoi^  of  8ax> 
day,  be  "w™'**^  Blahop  Benno  of  BUsnla,  Adrian 
wu  tlM  sutbor  of  Queritiima  (hiodHbetica,  printed  at 
Loorain  (1616,  Paris,  1516  and  1681),  EpitteJte,  and 
DitptdatioHa  m  Aft.  qiiarttm  Magiatri  SaUatHarum, 
vbich  last  wcvk,  when  pope,  be  caused  to  be  reprinted, 
v^Dt  malung  any  alteration  in  the  opinkm  he  had 
ori^nally  expressed  on  the  papal  InUlibiUtj^  vli., 
"The  popemay  err  eren  in  what  belonfca  to  die  fUth." 
A  coDwtion  of  historical  papers  relating  to  him  may  be 
rovnd  in  Bumann,  Hadriamu  VI  (Utrecht,  1727, 4to). 
Ranke  gives  a  very  £tvorable  sketch  of  him  (^Bittory 
o/Ae  Pt^aty,  i,  76  sq.).— Moeheim,  C*.  Ifut.  cent,  jcvl, 
S 1,  cli.  ii ;  Jovios,  Vita  Sadriani  VI,  in  bis  Viia  I'tror. 
JSiKtr.  H,  221 ;  Diou,  De  Badrkmo  VI  (Jen.  18U). 

AdxlaniatS,  a  name  given  to  certain  disciples  of 
Stmmi  Hagus,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  84.  Tbeir 
luse  and  memory  have  been  preserved  by  Theodoret, 
bit  he  glvaa  no  account  of  tiuSr  wigin.  It  is  probable' 
Ibat  aiey  were  a  branch  of  the  Shnooians,  and  took 
tbrir  name  from  some  prominent  and  active  dlsdple. 
(See  Waleb,  Bia.  dtr  XOwsnim,  i,  160.) 

Adtiobomlns,  CnBUTiAir,  a  Soman  Catholic 
tbeologiaa  of  Htdland,  born  at  Delft  In  1683,  died  at 
Cologne  on  Jane  SO,  1686.  Hii  most  celebrated  woric 
w  (be  nealnm  Terrm  Stmeterf  with  geograpbieal  maps 

{Cokn.  1660),  containing  very  minnte  descriptions  of 
places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  tiie  Fatiwrs  and  the  classics. — Dopin,  Fed. 
ITfilcrf,  16th  cent. 

A'dii§l(Heb.^iraP,i5">'Vl?,_^i:o/GW;  Sept. 
'AffuqX,  'E^ptqA),  A  son  of  Barzillai  the  Mcholatbite. 
$iQi  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Uerab,  who 
had  been  originally  promised  to  David  (1  Sam.  xriii, 
U),  B.C.  dr.  1062.  The  five  sons  sprang  from  this 
vrSaa  were  taken  to  make  up  the  number  of  Saul's  de- 
■tendants,  whoso  lives,  on  the  principle  of  bbod^e- 
wage,  were  required  by  the  Gibeonites  to  avenge  the 
cradties  which  Saol  had  exercised  toward  their  race 
(tSam.xx^8).  See  Gibeomitb.  In  this  passage  the 
■me  of  MuAal  occurs  as  the  mother  of  these  eons  of 
Adiiel ;  but  as  it  Is  known  that  Merab  was  the  wife  of 
Adrial,  and  that  Hicfaal  never  bad  any  ehUdren  (2 
tm.  vL  28),  there  only  remains  the  ailtematlve  of  sup. 
pning  rither  that  Michal's  name  has  been  sabstitated 
^  Herab's  by  some  ancient  copyist,  or  that  the  word 
property  means  iors  QT^^f  JwWi**'!  Sept 


frtju,  Vulg.  pentieniO  shonld  be  rendered  brotijfht  Hp  or 
educated,  as  in  the  Auth.  Ven.  oiler  the  Tsrgum.  The 
Jewish  writers  conclude  that  Merab  died  early,  and 
that  Hicbal  adopted  her  rister's  diUdren,  and  brought 
them  up  Cor  Adriel  (B^  Talm.  SmAei.  xix,  2);  but 
tin  word  m^)*  will  not  bear  tills  intai^etatlon.— fflt- 
to,  s.  V.   See  Uichal. 

Adn'el  CAAwi^,  pnb.  for  AdwJ^  q.  v.),  the  son  of 
Grabael,  and  fidfaer  of  Ananiel,  In  the  ancestry  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i,  1). 

Adal'Iam  (Heb.  AdMBam!',  °^'7^<  P">l>- ju*'>««  of 
the  petpb;  Sept  'OAiXX^  OdMmt  and  so  in  the 
Apocrypha,  3  Haoc  xU,  88,  and  Josephoa,  Ant.  viil,  10, 
1 ;  but  AdvBami,  'AlovWaptj  In  Ant.  vi,  12,  8),  an  old 
city  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1, 12,  20)  in  the  plain  country  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  86),  and  one  of  the  royal 
cities  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xU,  16).  It  was  one  of 
the  towns  which  Reboboam  fortified  (2  Chron.  xi,  7 ; 
Uicab  i,  16),  and  Is  mentiooad  after  the  captivity  ^eh. 
xi,  80;  2  Macc.xii,8S).  Euaalrins  and  Jerane  (Ow- 
matt.  B.  V.)  state  that  it  existed  in  their  time  as  a  large 
village,  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Elentheropolis,  by  which 
(unless,  as  Reland  thinks,  Palatt.  p.  647,  they  confound 
it  with  Eglon)  they  probably  mean  nortb-east  (Keil, 
CommeiU.  in  loc.  Josb. ;  Schwarz,  PaleU.  p.  87),  possi- 
bly at  d-KoAum,  near  Hmnath  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii, 
12) ;  or  perhaps  (aee  Tobler,  Drk.  Wandermg,  p.  160) 
at  the  present  village  Btit  Ula  (Tan  de  Velde,  J/emotr, 
p.  282).  It  b  evident  that  Adnllam  was  one  of  the 
dties  of  "  the  valley"  or  plain  between  the  bill  coun- 
try of  Jodah  and  the  sea;  and  tnm  Its  place  In  the 
lists  of  names  (especially  2  Chron.  xi,  8),  it  appears  to 
have  been  not  very  far  tnm  the  PbDistine  dty  of  Oath. 

This  circumstance  would  so^^t  that  the  cats  or 
Addllah  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  18;  1  Chron.  xl,  16),  to 
which  David  withdrew  Immediate^  ftam  Gath  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  I),  was  near  the  dty  of  that  name  (see  Stanley, 
PaUttitte,  p.  264,  note).  But  there  is  no  passage  of 
Scripture  which  connects  the  dty  and  the  cave,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  In  a  plain  that  one  would  look  for  a 
cave  capable  of  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  400  men ; 
nor  has  any  soch  cave  been  found  fai  that  quarter.  It 
is  theiefbre  fiu  firom  improbable  that  the  cave  of  Adnt 
lam  was  in  the  mountdnotia  wHdemess  in  the  east 
of  Jndah  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  where  such  oaves  oo- 
cur,  and  where  the  western  names  (as  Carmel)  are 
sometimes  repeated.  Accordingly,  we  actually  find  in 
this  ver}'  region  the  name  DkuUam,  belonging  to  a 
tribe  of  Arabfl  who  encamp  here  for  pasturage,  but  prop- 
erly belong  to  a  more  western  district  around  Bew> 
sheba  (Robinsoti's  AMreftes,  U,  478),  and  whose  pre. 
datory  character  well  befits  the  ancient  notoriety  of  tlie 
8pot(Do8aulcy'8ArornriiBe,l,484,486).  May  not  this 
same  ncnnadic  habit  have  transferred  the  name  of  the 
city  to  the  cave  in  former  times  likewise  ?  This  view 
is  favored  by  the  &ct  that  the  nsnal  haunts  of  David 
were  in  this  quarter  (1  Chron.  xi,  16) ;  whence  he 
moved  tato  the  land  of  Moid),  vhlcb  waa  quite  oootign- 
ons,  whereas  h»  must  have  eroesed  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  land,  if  the  tave  of  Adnllam  had  been  near  the 
city  of  that  name.  Tradition  (William  of  Tyre,  De 
Bella  8acro,  xv,  6)  fixes  the  cave  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem, 
in  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine  (,Wady  Khureitun)  which 
passes  below  the  Frank  monntiUn  on  the  aouth  (Robin- 
son's Betearcka,  U,  176).  It  is  an  Immense  natural 
cavern,  the  montii  of  which  can  be  approached  only 
on  fixrt  aknjt  the  side  of  the  clifi;  Irfoy  and  Mangles, 
who  viaited  it  without  bdng  aware  that  it  was  the  re- 
puted cave  of  Adnllam,  state  that  it  *'  runs  in  by  a 
long,  winding,  narrow  passage,  with  small  chambers 
or  cavities  on  dther  side.  We  soon  came  to  a  large 
chamber  with  natural  arches  of  great  height;  from  this 
last  there  were  numerous  passages,  leading  in  all  di- 
rections, occasionally  Joined  by  others  ^^f^fml^ 
and  forming  a  peribct  UtTrflMl^tdiSnlfiy^^ 
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gnnd  ob  had  nevBr  been  perfectly  explored,  the  people 
bein^  afnud  of  loeing  themaelvea.  The  pasugea  ue 
geoeraUy  four  feet  high  by  three  feet  wide,  and  wan 
all  on  a  level  with  each  other.  There  ware  a  few 
petrlfactkma  where  we  were ;  nererthelen  the  grotto 
was  perfectly  dean,  and  the  air  pnie  and  good"  (7Vt»- 
elt,  p.  340,  Ml).  It  aeems  probable  that  David,  as  a 
native  of  Bethlehem,  mast  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  spot,  and  bad  probably  often 
availed  himself  of  Ita  shelter  when  oat  with  his  fa- 
ther's flocks.  Dr.  Thomsoo,  who  explored  it  to  some 
extent,  tbinln  diat  it  owre^xmds  to  the  Biblical  ac- 
ooont  of  David's  festness  {Land  tmd  Book,  ii,  4S7). 
Others  (as  Stanley,  PaktliM,  p.  S64)  the  cave 

in  qneation  was  one  of  the  nomeroos  excavations  ftonnd 
in  the  soft  lime-stone  hills  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  "  plain"  of  Jadah,  paidcnlarly  those  at  Dtir  Diib- 
bm  (Van  de  Yelde,  !f curative,  ii,  156, 157) ;  bat  these 
are  evidently  artificial,  being  apparently  enlargemeots 
of  naturally  amall  crevices  for  the  purpose  of  maga- 
zines of  grain  (Bobinaon,  .Aeworck*,  ii,  a&2-864,  89fi, 
896).— Kitto,t.T.  SMCAVMiofAdnOam). 

Adollamite  (Heb.  Adi^am^,  Sept. 
'OSoMtOfiinig),  probably  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  call- 
ed Adullam  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1, 13, 20). 

Adult  baptiam.   Sea  Baptux. 

Adnlteiy  (toimjom  at  the  v«rb  ntugik^ 
liMXtia),  commonly  denotes  the  sexual  interconrsa  of 
a  married  woman  with  any  other  man  than  her  hua- 
iMod,  or  of  a  married  man  with  any  other  woman  than 
his  wife.   See  Uabbuob. 

1.  Nabtre  of  tke  Ommv— 1.  /ncuA.— Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  in  other  Oriental  natims,  adnUery  was 
the  aet  whereby  any  matried  man  was  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  having  a  spurious  offspring  imposed  vpon  him. 
Aft  adatterer  was,  therefore,  any  man  who  had  illicit 
interconrse  with  a  married  or  betrothed  woman ;  and 
an  adulteress  was  a  Itetrotfaed  or  married  woman  who 
bad  intercourse  with  any  other  man  than  her  hus- 
liand.  An  intercourse  between  a  married  man  and  an 
tuunarried  woman  was  limply  fornication-— a  great 
sin,  bat  not,  like  adnltoy,  involvhig  the  contingency 
of  poUoting  a  descent,  of  turning  aside  an  inheritance, 
or  of  hnposing  upon  a  man  a  charge  which  did  not  be- 
long to  him.  Adultery  was  thus  considered  a  great 
social  wrong,  against  which  society  protected  itself  tiy 
much  severer  penalties  than  attended  an  nnchaste  act 
not  involving  the  same  contingencies. 

This  Oriental  Ifanitation  of  adultery  Is  intimately 
connected  with  the  existeoGe  of  polygamy.  If  a  Jew 
associated  with  a  woman  who'  was  not  his  wife,  his 
concubine,  or  his  slave,  he  was  guilty  of  nncbastity, 
but  committed  no  offence  which  gave  a  wife  reason  to 
complain  that  her  legal  rights  had  been  infringed.  If, 
however,  the  woman  with  whom  be  associated  was  the 
wife  of  another,  be  was  guilty  of  adnUery — not  by  in- 
fringing his  own  maiiiage  covenant,  but  by  caraing 
a  breach  of  that  which  existed  ttetweea  this  woman 
and  her  husband  (MichaellSjifosaiietef  Aeeib.  art.  259; 
John's  Arcka^ogte,  th. i,  b.  2,  §  18S).'   See  Poltoaht. 

2.  Soman. — It  seems  tbtat  the  Boman  law  made  the 
same  important  distinction  with  the  Hebrew  between 
the  infidelity  of  the  husband  and  of  the  wife,  tiy  de- 
lining  adultery  to  be  the  violation  Of  another  man's 
l>ed  (mobUio  tori  idieiii);  bo  that  the  Infidelily  of  the 
hDsband  could  not  constitute  the  offence.  The  more 
ancient  laws  of  Rome,  which  were  very  severe  against 
the  offence  of  the  wife,  were  silent  as  to  ttiat  of  the 
husband  (Smith's  Did.  ofCloM*.  ilnftj.).    See  Wifb. 

8.  Spiritnai. — Adultery,  in  the  symbolical  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  means  idolatry  and  apostasy 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  (Jsr.  ill,  8, 9;  ^ek. 
xvi,  82 ;  xxiii,  87 ;  also  Rev.  ii,  22).  Bence  an  adnl- 
t'reu  meant  an  apostate  Church  or  city,  particularly 
"the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,"  or  the  Jewish  Church 
andp6(^(Isa.i,31;  Jer,iii,  C,  8.  9;  Ezek.xT{,22: 


xxiH,  7).  This  flgnre  lesnlted  from  the  ftitamry  cm, 
which  describes  the  connsction  between  <iod  and  Ui 
s^arated  pe(qde  as  a  marriage  between  him  and  tbn 
(Jar.  U,  S;  iU,  U;  xiii,  27;  xxxi,  82t  Hos.  vii,  S). 
By  an  applicatioa  of  the  same  figure,  **  an  adnltataoi 
genentiott"(Matt.xii,S9;  xvi,4;  Uai^ viii, 88) meau 
a  feitbless  awl  impous  genoradon.  See  Fobkicatiok. 

II.  Trial  of  AdtdUry. — The  Mosaic  trial  of  the  sus- 
pected -wife  by  the  bitter  water,  called  the  wafer  of 
Jealoviy  (Num.  v,  11-81) — the  only  ordeal  in  use 
among  the  Israelites,  or  sanctioned  by  tbeir  law — is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  attwnpt  to  mitigate  and  bring  tza- 
der  legal  control  an  old  custom  which  could  not  be  en- 
tirely abrogated.  The  forma  ot  Hebrew  Jnetic*  ill 
tended  to  limit  the  apidication  of  this  test.  (1.)  By 
prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of  guilt,  te  be 
established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses,  or  •  pE«ponde^ 
sting  but  not  conclusive  testimoiy  to  the  fact  of  the 
wmnan's  adultery.  (2.)  By  technical  rales  of  evi> 
dence  which  made  proof  of  those  presumptive  fects  dif- 
ficult (see  the  Talmiidical  tract  Soiak,  vi,  2-6).  (8.)  By 
exempting  certain  la^e  classes  of  woman  (all,  indeed, 
except  a  pure  Israeliiass  married  to  a  pure  Israelite, 
aud  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability.  (4.)  By 
providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  l»efore  the  great 
Sanhedrim  (Sotah,  i,  4).  (5.)  By  investing  it  with  a 
'  ceieiDoniat  at  once  bainiliating  and  Intimidating,  yet 
which  BtUl  harmotOsed  with  the  i^rit  of  the  wb^  or. 
deal  as  recorded  in  Num.  t  ;  but,  (6),  aboTo  all,  by 
tlte  conventional  and^even  mercenary  light  in  whidi 
the  nnptial  contract  was  latterly  regarded.  (See  Sim- 
eon, Worki,  ii,  1.) 

When  adultery  ^ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt  it 
did,  and  dlToree  became  a  matter  of  mere  conTealsncc. 
It  would  be  abeord  to  suppose  Uiat  thii  trial  was  con- 
tinued ;  and  when  adultery  became  oonunon,  as  the 
Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been  iminons 
to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed.  1/  ever  the 
Sanhedrim  wera  driven  by  force  of  drcumstancee  to 
adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every  effort  was  nsed,  nay, 
was  prescribed  (Sotah,  i,  5,  6),  to  overawe  the  culprit 
and  induce  confession.  Kay,  even  if  she  salnnitted  to 
the  trial,  and  was  really  gvSlty,  soma  labbis  held  thst 
the  effect  on  her  might  be  suspntded  (br  years  tbmigfa 
the  merit  of  some  good  deed  (Sotak,  ill,  4-6).  B«> 
sides,  moreover,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his  sus- 
picbns  odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a  ready 
and  quiet  remedy ;  and  the  only  qaestiott  w«s,  wheth- 
er the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowry  and  the  property 
which  she  had  brought,  whIdi  was  decided  by  the 
slight  or  grave  charactw  of  the  suspicions  against  her 
iSotah,  vi,  I;  Geman,  KeUnAoti,  vii,  6;  Ugdino, 
Uxor  Heb.  c,vii).  If  the  husband  were  incapable, 
through  derangement,  imprisonment,  etc.,  of  acting  on 
his  own  behalf  in  the  matter,  the  Sanhedrim  protxed- 
ed  in  Us  name  as  omoemed  the  dowry,  bnt  not  as  con- 
cerned the  trial  by  the  water  of  Jealousy  (fiotaJt,  iv,  6). 
See  Jbalodst. 

This  ordeal  was  probably  of  the  kind  which  we  still 
find  in  Western  Africa,  the  trial  by  red  ttater,  as  it  is 
called,  although  vaiylDg  among  diffennt  nations  in 
minute  particulars,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  may 
suggest  the  real  points  of  the  evil  which  the  law  on 
Uoses  was  designed  to  rectify,  and  the  real  advantages 
which  it  was  calculated  to  secofs.  This  ordeal  b  in 
some  tribes  confined  to  the  esse  of  adultery,  bnt  in 
others  it  is  nsed  in  all  crimes.  In  Africa  the  drink,  in 
cases  of  proper  ordeal,  Is  poisonons,  and  escalated  to 
produce  the  effects  which  the  oath  imprecates ;  where- 
as the  *'  water  of  Jealousy,"  however  unpleasant,  was 
prepared  in  a  prescribed  manner,  with  iugreiUents 
known  to  all  to  be  perftetly  innoenona.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  Injon  the  innocent ;  and  its  action  npon  tin 
gnilty  must  have  resulted  fhmi  the  consciousness  of 
having  committed  a  honWIt  jm^ntsrf  jrhleh  crime, 
when  the  oath[^>«iiF^«HelitidP^WnMd  by  the 
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dnoght,  end  attended  by  auch  awi^il  imprecatioiu, 
wtt  b«liaved  to  be  visitabie  with  immedi&te  death  from 
besreiL  On  the  Oold  Coast  the  ordinarj-  oath-drink 
(not  [wiwnoiu)  ia  oaed  as  a  confimution  of  all  oaths, 
not  uly  oaths  of  purgation,  bat  of  accnsatfon,  or  even 
of  obligatioa.  In  all  cases  it  is  aecompankd  with  an 
iiapnMtiai  that  tin  fetish  my  destroy  them  if  they 
speak  mbnly,  or  do  not  perform  the  terma  of  their 
obligatHHi ;  uid  it  is  firmly  believed  that  no  one  who 
is  per}ared  under  this  form  of  oath  will  live  an  hoar 
(Villaiilt;  Bbsnum).  Donbtless  the  impression  with 
mpeet  to  tins  mere  oath-drink  is  derived  from  obserVa- 
tieo  «f  tin  eSbcta  attending  tlie  drink  nsed  in  the  act- 
ul  wdsal;  and  the  popular  oploku  regards  snch  an 
Mth  as  <tf  so  solemn  a  natare  that  perjury  is  snre  to 
Itring  dnwTt  immfntiatft  ptmlihm'n*  The  red  water,  as 
an  otd^  is  confined  to  crimes  of  the  worst  class. 
These  are  mofdo',  adultery,  witchcraft.  Perhaps  this 
aiises  IMS'  tnm  choice  than  from  the  fact  th^  such 
crimu  an  not  only  the  highest,  bnt  are  the  least  capa- 
ble of  thrt  direct  proof  for  which  the  ordeal  Is  intend- 
ed as  ■  sabatiCirta.  Apmtyla  accnsad:  if  he  denies 
tbt  oime,  Iw  ia  required  to  drink  the  red  water,  and, 
OD  teftiriag,  ia  deemed  gnOty  of  tite  offenoe.  The  trial 
faaHBttehdzeaded  that  innocent  persona  often  confess 
tbeaselvee  guilty  in  order  to  artrid  it.  And  jret  the 
immedi^  effect  is  iuppo$ed  to  result  less  from  the  wa- 
ter itaelf  than  from  the  twrible  oath  with  which  it  is 
drank.  So  the  person  who  drinks  the  red  water  in- 
Tokee  the  fettsh  to  destroy  Um  If  be  is  really  g^Oty 
flftbe  ofibnoe  with  which  he  Is  chafed.  The  drink 
U  made  by  an  infusion  in  water  of  pieces  of  a  certain 
trte  or  of  herbs,  and,  if  rightly  prepared,  the  only 
fhaoee  of  escape  is  the  rejection  of  it  by  the  stomach, 
b  wUdi  case  the  party  is  deemed  innocent,  as  he  also 
it  If,  being  rntainml.  it  has  no  sensible  effect,  which 
cm  tafy  be  the  case  when  the  prieata,  who  luTe  the 
Bm^emant  of  the  matter,  are  influenced  by  private 
coonderations  or  by  reference  to  the  p^baUlitiea  of 
tbe  case^  to  prepare  the  draught  with  a  view  to  ao- 
qoiUaL  The  impreeationa  upon  the  accused  if  be  be 
guilty  are  repeated  in  an  awful  manner  by  the  priests, 
ind  the  effect  ie  watched  very  keenly.  If  the  party 
taetns  affected  by  the  draught,  IUce  one  intoxicated, 
tad  begins  to  foam  at  the  tnoath,  he  i*  considered  m- 
dooUadly  gnil^t  and  ia  slain  oo  the  spot ;  or  else  he 
i«  left  to  the  operation  of  the  pt^nous  draught,  which 
causes  the  belly  to  swell  and  burst,  and  occasions 
ibath.  (Barfaot,  p.  126;  Bosnun,  p.  148;  Artos,  in 
De  &y,  vi,  62 ;  Villanlt,  p.  »1 ;  Corry's  Win&oard 
t<i«t,p.71;  CAarehMiuiomary  Paper,  JSo.x.viii  Da- 
rii^  JiMniai;  p.  34.)   See  Ponov. 

Tnoes  of  a  sbnilar  andent  custom  may  be  produced 
from  other  qoartera.  Heatod  (Tkeogon.  755-96)  re- 
ports that  when  s  fiilaehood  had  be«i  told  by  any  of 
the  gods,  .Japiter  was  wont  to  send  Iria  to  bring  some 
water  out  of  the  river  Btyx.  in  a  golden  vessel ;  npon 
tidt  an  oath  was  taken,  and  if  the  god  swore  fklsely 
he  lamaliied  fbr  a  iHicde  year  wUhoat  life  or  motion, 
then  was  an  ancient  temple  ia  Keily,  in  wUch  were 
two  reiy  deep  basins,  called  Delli,  always  ftill  of  hot 
ud  Bolphnroas  water,  bnt  never  running  over.  Here 
the  EDO  re  ecdemn  oaths  were  taken ;  and  perjuries 
vera  immediately  punished  most  severely  (IHod.  Sic, 
xi,  67).  This  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Stilus 
italicas,  Virgil,  and  Uacrobins ;  and  trora  the  first  it 
would  aeem  that  -the  oath  was  written  npon  a  ticket 
ud  cast  into  the  water.  The  ticket  floated  If  the 
oath  wastme,  and  ttoik  If  it  was  fbles.  In  the  Itfter 
case  the  pnnisluaent  which  followed  was  considered 
u  an  act  of  dLviae  vengeaacto  (q.  v.).    See  Oatr. 

The  trial  for  bos  pec  tod  adultery  by  the  bitter  water 
aaouated  to  this,  that  a  woman  suspected  of  adolteiy 
hf  her  husband  waa  allowed  to  repel  the  charge  by  a 
piktte  sath  of  pnigatkn,  which  oath  was  designedly 
ndb  so  solemn  in  itself,  utA  waa  attended  by  sut^ 
nflddrenmstanoes,  that  It  was  in  the  highest  degree 


unlikely  that  it  would  be  dared  by  any  woman  not 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  .And 
the  fact  that  no  Instance' of  ttie  actual  api^cation  of 
the  ordeal  occurs  in  Scripture  affords  some  connte- 
nanoe  to  the  assertion  of  the  J«wlah  writers,  that  the 
trial  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  women  that  those 
who  were  really  gallly  generally  avoided  It  con- 
fession ;  and  that  thus  the  trial  itself  eaiiy  fell  into 
disuse.  And  if  this  mode  of  trial  was  only  tolerated 
by  Moees,  the  ultimate  neglect  of  it  must  have  been 
derired  and  intended  by  him.  In  later  times,  indeed, 
It  waa  disputed  In  the  Jewish  schools,  whether  the 
husband  was  bound'  to  pwsecuta  his  wffk  to  tbit  ex- 
tremity, or  whether  it  was  not  lawful  Iter  Um  to  con- 
nive at  and  pardon  her  act,  if  he  were  so  inclined. 
There  were  some  who  held  that  be  waa  bound  by  his 
dut}'  to  prosecute,^  while  others  maintained  that  it  was 
left  to  his  pleasure  (aetak,  xvi,  2).  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  this  form  of  trial  waa  finally  ab- 
rogated ahont  futy  yean  before  the  destruction  of 
Jemsslem  (see  W^msdl's  Sttaf  ooataioing  a  ooidous 
eommentary,  with  fall  illostrations  of  tUs  subject, 
tiom  rabbinieal  sourees,  Altdorf,  1674).  The  reason 
.assigned  is,  that  the  men  tiiemselves  were  attiiattime 
generaily  adulterous,  and  that  God  would  not  fblfil 
the  imprecations  of  the  ordeal  oath  qwn  the  wife 
while  the  husband  waa  gnUty  of  the  saoM  crime  (John 
viii,  1-8).   See  Obdbai. 

Aaafijljf  o/Adiitterf.—l,  JiwuL— By  exdiid- 
tng  from  the  name  and  ptmlshment  of  adultery  the 
offenoe  which  did  not  involve  the  enormous  wrong  of 
imposing  upm  a  man  a  snpposititiouB  ofispring,  in  a 
nation  where  the  succesidon  to  lauded  property  went 
entirely  by  birth,  so  that  a  fsther  could  not  by  his 
testament  aUenate  it  from  any  one  who  waa  regarded 
as  his  son,  the  law  was  enabled,  with  less  sererity 
than  if  the  Inferior  offence  bad  been  indnded,  to  pun- 
ish the  crime  with  death.  It  is  still  so  punished 
wherever  the  practice  of  pcdygamy  has  similarly  op- 
erated In  limiting  the  crhne— not,  perhaps,  that  the 
law  expreasly  assigns  that  punishment,  bat  it  recog- 
nises the  right  of  the  injured  party  to  inflict  it,  and, 
in  fact,  leaves  it,  in  a  great  degree,  in  his  hands. 
Kow  death  was  this  pnni^uent  of  adultery  before  the 
time  of  Uoass  {  and,  If  he  had  assigned  a  less  ponlsh- 
ment,  Us  law  would  hare  been  inoperative,  fbr  pri- 
vate vengeance,  sanctioned  by  usage,  would  still  have 
inflicted  death.  Bnt  by  adopting  it  into  the  law, 
those  restrictions  were  imposed  npon  ita  operation 
which  necessarily  arise  when  the  calm  inquiry  of  pub- 
lic Justice  ia  euiwtitnted  for  the  impulsive  action  of 
esdted  hands.  Thus  death  would  be  less  fkeqneotiy 
inflicted;  and  that  tUs  effect foUowed  seems  to  be  lm> 
plied  in  the  fact  tliat  the  whole  Biblical  history  offers 
no  example  of  caintal  punishment  An-  the  crime.  In- 
deed, Ligbtfoot  goes  farther,  and  remarks,  "  I  do  not 
remembn:  that  I  have  anywhere.  In  the  Jewish  Pan- 
dect, met  with  an  example  of  a  wife  punished  for  adul- 
tery with  death.  There  is  mention  (hi  the  Talmud, 
AmM.  24S)  of  the  daughter  of  a  certain  priest  burned 
for  committing  fomioation  In  her  fotber's  house;  but 
she  was  not  married"  (ffor.  ad  Uatt.  xix,  8). 

Eventually,  divorce  superseded  all  other  punishment. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  this 
had  happened  befbre  the  time  of  Christ,  and  we  throw 
it  out  as  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whether  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  in  attempting  to  entrap  Christ  in  the  mat- 
tar  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultety  (see  infta),  did 
not  Intend  to  put  Um  between  the  alternatives  of 
either  declaring  for  the  revival  of  a  practice  which 
bod  already  become  obsolete,  but  which  (he  law  was 
supposed  to  command,  or  of  ^vlng  his  sanction  to  the 
apparent  infraction  of  the  law,  which  the  substitution 
of  divorce  involved  (John  vili,  1-11),  In  Matt,  v,  82, 
Christ  seems  to  assume  that  the  practice  of  divorce 
for  adultery  alrea^  existed,  In  ]  '"^ 
taihly  did;  and  Jews  mhaU^^lA 
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their  adulterous  Trives  were  compelled  to  put  them 
aw>y,  (M^on.  in  Genuhin,  c.  ii).  In  the  pusage 
just  referred  to  oar  Ixtid  dies  not  ippeu  to  render 
divorce  CMnpnlaoiy,  even  in  cue  of  adultery;  be  wily 
permits  It  in  that  cue  alone,  by  forbidding  it  In  every 
other.    See  DivORCB. 

In  the  law  vhich  assigns  the  pmushment  of  death 
to  aduIteTy  (Lev.  xx,  10),  the  mode  in  which  that 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  is  not  specified,  because 
it  was  known  from  custom.  It  was  not,  however, 
atna^i^atUM,  as  the  Talmndists  contend,  liat  sftMiajit, 
as  we  may  learn  tnm  variooa  passages  of  Scripture 
(e.  g.  Ezek.  xvt,  S8, 40 ;  John  viii,  6) ;  and  as,  in  fact, 
Moses  himself  testifies,  if  we  compare  Exod.  xxxl, 
14 ;  xxxv,  2,  with  Num.  xv,  85, 36.  If  the  adulteress' 
was  a  slave,  the  guilty  parties  were  both  scoured 
with  a  leathern  whip,  the  number  of  blows  not  ex- 
ceeding forty.  In  this  instance  tiM  adnlteier,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  eoouiging,  was  snbjecttotheftirtherpen* 
alty  of  bringing  a  trespass  offering  (a  ram)  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  offered  in  his  behalf  by 
the  priest  (Lev.  xix,  20-22).  Those  who  wish  to  en- 
ter into  the  reasons  of  this  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
slave  may  consult  Michaelis  (Moaiuehes  Reeht.  art., 
264).  We  only  observe  that  the  Moslem  law,  derived 
from  old  Arabian  usage,  only  inflicts  up<Hi  a  slave,  for 
this  and  other  crimes,  half  the  punishment  inenrred 
a  free  person. — Kitto,8.T.   See  Sutebt. 

The  system  of  Inheritances,  on  which  the  polity  of 
Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  conAi«on  by 
the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and  this 
secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  morality 
until  a  Ui  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was  reached. 
Yet,  tnm  stoning  being  made  the  penalty,  we  may 
anppoBB  that  the  exclusion  of  private  revenge  was  in. 
tended.  It  is  probable  that,  when  that  territorial  ba- 
sis of  polity  passed  away — as  It  did  after  the  captivi^ 
— ^nd  when,  owing  to  Gentile  example,  the  marriage 
tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union,  public  feeling  in 
regard  to  adultery  changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death 
was  seldom  or  nerer  Inflicted.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  brought  under  our  Lord's  notice  (John 
viii),  it  is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning 
her,  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the  written  law  ready 
for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely,  also,  that 
a  divorce  in  which  the  adoltoress  lost  her  dower  [see 
Dowry],  and  rights  of  maintenance,  ete.  (Gemara, 
KetAuboth,  cap.  vi^  6),  was  the  usual  remedy  sug- 
gested by  a  w^  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement 
of  commiseration  for  crime.  The  word  irapaSayuari' 
mti  ("  aaaka  a  public  exampile,"  Matt.  1, 19)  probably 
means  to  bring  the  case  before  the  local  Ebnhedrim, 
which  was  the  usual  course  [see  Trial],  but  which 
Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  preferring  repudiation 
(Buxtorf,  De  Spont.  et  Dirort,  iii,  1-4),  because  that 
could  be  managed  privately  (Xa0pa).--Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  Soman. — As  the  Soman  dvU  law  defined  adul- 
tery to  be  "  the  violation  of  another  man's  bed,"  the 
husband's  Incontinence  could  not  constitute  the  of- 
fence. The  punishment  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  husband  and  parents  of  the  adulteress,  who,  under 
the  oid  law,  could  be  put  to  death.  The  most  usual 
mode  of  taking  revenge  against  the  man  offending 
was  by  mutilating,  castrating,  or  cutting  off  the  nose 
or  ears.  The  ponishment  assigned  by  the  lex  JttUa  de 
adufterit,  instituted  by  Angnetna,  was  banishment,  or 
a  heavy  fine.  It  was  decreed  Antoninus,  that  to 
sustain  a  chaige  of  adultery  against  a  wife,  the  hue- 
band  who  brought  It  must  be  innocent  himself.  The 
offence  was  not  capital  until  made  so  by  Constantine, 
in  imitation'  of  the  Jewish  law.  Under  Macrinus, 
adulterers  were  burnt  at  the  sUke,  Under  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans  they  were  burnt,  or  sewed  up 
in  sacks  and  thrown  Into  the  sea.  But  the  punish- 
ment was  mitigated,  under  Leo  and  Mercian,  to  per- 
petual banishment  or  cutting  off  the  nose ;  and,  under 
Justinian,  the  wife  was  only  to  be  scourged,  lose  her 


dower,  and  be  shut  up  in  a  mtmasteiy  {  or,  at  the 
piration  of  two  years,  the  huaband  i^ht  take 
back  again ;  if  be  refused,  she  was  shaven,  and  n| 
a  nun  for  life.  Theodoeins  instituted  the  abocli 
practice  of  public  coostopration,  wUeh,  however 
soon  abolished.  - 

S.  OtMer  cmatHi  JVdfMNUv— The  punishment  of  i 
ting  off  the  nose  brings  to  mind  the  passage  in  wl 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxlii,  2^)  after,  in  the  nani« 
the  Loid,  reproving  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  ai 
taries  0*  idolatriee)  with  the  Assyriana  and  CI 
deans,  tfareatani  tiw  panlabmant,  "  they  shall  I 
away  thy  nose  and  thy  ears,"  which  Jerome  stj 
was  actually  the  punishment  of  aduUoy  in  tbosei 
tions.  One  or  both  of  these  mutilations,  most  gei 
ally  that  of  the  nose,  were  also  inflicted  by  other 
tions, '  as  the  Peruana  and  Egyptians,  and  even . 
Romans ;  but  we  anapeot  that  among  the  fbrmei 
with  the  latter,  it  was  less  a  judicial  punlsbment  tl 
a  summary  infliction  by  the  aggrieved  party  (.<£a< 
496).  It  would  also  seem  that  these  bmtilationB  % 
more  usnallr  inflicted  on  the  male  than  the  female  ai 
terer.  InE^:ypt,  however,cuttingoffthenoeewa£ 
female  punishment,  and  the  man  was  beaten  terr) 
with  rods  (Diod.  Sic.  1,89, 90).  The  respect  with  wE 
the  conjugal  union  was  treated  in  that  ooontry  in 
earliest  times  la  manUiBated  In  tba  histoiy  of  Abral 
(Gen.  xU,  19).   Sea  Habbm. 

The  Greeks  put  ont  the  eyes  of  the  adulterers. 
Crete  adulterers  were  covered  with  wool  as  an  < 
blem  of  their  effeminacy,  and  carried  in  that  dreti 
the  magistrate's  honse,  where  a  fine  was  imposed 
them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  privile 
and  their  share  in  public  business.    See  PumsHHE 

4,  Jfodem.— Among  savage  nations  at  the  prei 
day  the  penalties  of  adultery  are  generally  sevi 
llie  Mohammedan  code  pronounces  it  a  cai»tal' 
fence.  It  is  one  of  the  three  crimes  which  the  prop 
directe  to  l>e  expiated  by  the  blood  ot  a  Mussubn 
In  some  parte  of  In^  it  is  said  that  any  woman  n 
prostitute  herself  for  an  elephant,  and  it  ia  reputed 
small  glory  to  have  been  rated  so  Ugh.  Adulter 
steted  to  be  extremely  ftequent  in  Ceylmi,  althoj 
punishable  with  death.  Among  the  Japanese  | 
some  other  nations  it  is  punisliable  only  in  the  won) 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Marian  Islands,  the  wod 
is  not  punishable,  but  the  man  is,  and  the  wife  i 
her  relations  waste  his  lands,  burn  him  ont  of 
house,  etc  Among  the  Chinese  it  is  said  that  s<j 
teiy  Is  not  capital ;  parente  will  even  make  a  coati 
'  with  the  future  husbands  of  tbeir  dangliteii  to  at 
them  the  indulgence. 

In  Portugal  an  adulteress  was  condemned  to  I 
flames;  bnttiiesentencewBseeldomexecnted.  By^ 
ancient  laws  of  Prance  this  crime  was  punishable  w 
death.  Before  the  Revolution  the  adoltenes  was  nsi 
ly  condemned  to  a  convent,  where  the  bnahand  co 
visit  her  during  two  years,  and  take  her  back  If: 
saw  fit.  If  he  did  not  choose  to  receive  her  again 
tiie  expiration  this  time,  her  hair  was  shaven,  i 
took  the  habit  of  the  convent,  and  remained  there: 
life.  Where- the  parties  were  poor  she  might  be  si 
up  in  a  hospital  instead  of  a  convent.  The  Code  I 
pokon  does  not  allow  the  husband  to  proceed  afplA 
his  wife  in  caae  he  has  been  condemned  for  the  sa: 
crime.  The  wifo  can  bring  an  action  against  the  b 
band  only  in  case  be  has  Introduced  his  panuM 
into  the  house  where  she  resides.  An  adulteresA  c 
be  imprisoned  fVom  three  months  to  two  yeare,  I 
the  husband  may  prevent  the  execution  <^tbe  m 
tence  by  teking  her  back.  Her  partner  ui  guilt: 
liable  to  the  same  punishment.  Castration  was  I 
punishmmt  in  Spain.  In  Poland,  previous  to  B 
estebliahment  of  Christianity,  the  criminal  was  « 
tied  to  the  market-place,  and  there  fastened  1?  ^ 
testicles  with  a  naiU ;  a  imzor  was  laid  within  hii  reac 
and  be  had  tiieyi^dtoitf^kexhAM^|i^Moe  en  himself 
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miiitt  irben  he  ms  and  die.  The  Saxons  wiulgiied 
the  ■dnhenu  to  the  flames,  and  oyer  ber  aahes  erect- 
ed a  gibbet,  on  which  her  panunooi  was  hanged. 
King  Edmond  the  Saxon  ordmd  adoltaiy  to  be  pun- 
biwd  hi  the  same  manner  as  hniddde;  and  Cannte 
tbe  Dane  ordered  that  the  nun  sboold  be  banished, 
and  the  woman  hare  her  ears  and  nose  cut  off.  In 
tbe  time  of  Henry  I  h  was  pimisbed  with  tbe  loss  of 
the  eyes  and  genitals.  Adultery  is  in  England  con- 
lideted  as  a  spiritual  offence,  oogidzable  hy  tim  spirit- 
nal  eoorts,  where  it  is  punished  hj  fine  and  penance. 
The  oommon  law  alloira  the  par^  aggrieved  only  an 
actiiiB  and  damagea.  In  the  United  States  the  pon- 
iabawBt  of  adnltoy  has  vailed  materially  at  diSinut 
times,  and  differs  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  ser- 
•ral  states.  Adultery  is,  moreorer,  very  aeldoin  pnn- 
iibed  criminally  in  the  Umted  States. 
'  fi.  EcdetiasticaL — Constantine  qualified  adultery  as 
■  laeril^  whidi  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  His 
satceseen  wait  ftither,  and  pUced  It  (n  a  level  with 
parrieUe.  Bat  tbe  definitton  of  adultery  remained, 
ID  general,  oonfined  to  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  and 
her  accomplice,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Church  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  wiUi  tbe  Romanic  nations 
tbe  conviction  tliat  the  infidelity  of  either  party  de- 
terred an  equal  punishment.  This  principle  was,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  carried  tbrongh  in  the  codes  of  most 
of  the  Christian  Germanic  States.  Tlie  penalty  was  in 
■Q  eaasi  Teiy  aareie,  and,  If  then  were  aggravating 
riroimwtsncM,  deiith.  I^ter,  eapedally  ^ce  the 
ei^rteeath  eentmy,  the  penalty  -was  reduced  In  all 
halations  to  imprisonment.  Tbe  canon  law  pnn- 
iahed  both  adnJterer  and  adulteress  with  exconuna> 
nicMkm,  and  a  clergyman  who  was  an  accomplice 
with  impriso0iiient  for  lifetime.  Protestant  churches, 
wUA  an  not  Impeded  In  the  exercise  of  their  juris- 
diction a  connection  irlth  tiie  state,  generally  ex- 
clude perscns  goUty  of  adultery  from  church  member- 
■hip ;  while  state  chorches  are  mosUy  prevented,  in 
this  ease  as  in  others,  fh>m  taking  any  measures.  See 

DSCALOGtJR. 

AcconHng  to  tbe  canmis  of  the  Roman  Church  a 
deit  goUty  of  odnlteiy  waa  ponishable  deposition 
snd  perpetual  imprisonment  In  a  monastety,  Sbce 
the  BefonnaticMi  derits  hare  been  deprived  of  tb^ 
bmeficM  fw  tbe  afai  of  adnlteiy.  (See  StlUingfleet, 
Eed.  Catn,  p.  82.)    See  CxunAcr. 

In  the  o{rinion  of  the  Oriental  Cbnrches  tbe  mar- 
risge  tie  is  broken  by  the  sin  of  adultery,  so  that  tbe 
kusiiand  of  an  adulterous  wife  may  marry  again  during 
her  lifetime.  This  opinion  is  foanded  on  Matt,  xix, 
9.  The  eontniy  dortrine  Is  tanj^t  1^  the  Western 
Chmdies  (Angostine,  Ub.  U,  A  AdiJt.  Coi^g.  cap.  13). 
See  Tebbs,  Bcripture  Doctrke  of  AtMtay  a»d  Divoree 
(Load.  1822,  Svo).    Compare  UATRmoirT. 

IV.  AAtlterti  m  tie  Gotpd, — A  remailuble  exam- 
ple onder  the  Jewish  law  in  cases  of  this  offence  occurs 
io  the  aocotmt  of  tbe  "woman  taken  in  adultery"  (ywi) 
h  fiMxtttf  «arct\q^i/uf^),  ^ven  by  one  of  the  evan- 
gelirts  (John  vli,  W,  to  viii,  11),  fkom  which  some 
hsTC  even  erroneously  inferred  that  our  Saviour  re- 
guded  her  act  as  veidal — a  view  tliat  is  ably  refuted 
bj  Pkley  {Moral  PhUotopkny  vol.  i).  It  Is  true,  great 
doobls  exist  as  to  the  genuinenees  of  the  entire  passage 
(Me  tbe  dissertations  of  Dettmers,  Vatdkia  auStyriac, 
Mb,  Fnkft.  ad  V.  1798 ;  StlodUn,  Peritxpa  de  admltem 
mriku  €t  oKOeMtia  ehJimdUtir,  Qotthig.  1806),  as  it  is 
oiaitted  in  very  many  of  the  early  IfSS.  and  Terdtnu, 
ud  greatly  cormptad  in  others  (see  Tlschendmf,  7th 
(d.  in  loc.),  and  rejected  by  numerous  critics  of  note ; 
yet,  as  it  is  retained  in  some  good  texts  and  editions, 
■ad  u  its  presenoe  cannot  be  explained  by  ascetic  or 
■oakish  predilections  (unce  it  is  not  only  without  a 
iMoe  of  the  rigor  of  these,  but  appears  so  lax  In  its 
iKtiiaa  aa  to  invtdve  eeriona  dlffiinil^  in  its  a^Jost- 
noat  to  the  ethloa  of  all  who  eonld  have  been  tite  ao- 
tk»  ai  the  fnteiptdaUon),  H  seems  to  present  stroqg 


claims  to  being  true  histoiy,  if  not  entitled  to  its  place 
In  the  evangelical  narrative  (see  Tregelles,  AccomU 
^  the  Text  qf  the  N.  T.  p.  286-242).  See  tbe  aign- 
ments  and  advocates  on  botili  ddo*  In  Kninfil,  Coai- 
ment.  in  loe.   See  Jomt. 

From,  tide  nanative,  many  have  supposed  that  the 
woman's  aeaosers  were  themselves  gnilt;r  of  the  eilme 
(at  that  time  very  common,  Mark  viU,  88;  comp.lbtt. 
xiXflO)  which  they  alleged  againsther;  andasitwaa 
not  just  to  receive  tbe  accusations  of  those  who  are 
guilty  of  the  evil  of  which  they  accuse  others,  our 
Lord  4iffmiBirfri  them  with  the  most  obviotu  propriety. 
But  It  seems  enongh  to  aapposa  that  tbe  oonsclenoaa 
of  these  wltneasoa  aconsed  them  of  andi  crimes  as  re- 
stiafawd  their  hands  fh»n  punishing  the  adulteress, 
who,  periups,  was  guiHy,  in.  this  instance,  of  a  less 
enormous  sin  than  tiiey  were  conscious  of,  though  of 
another  kind.  It  may  be,  too,  that  their  malevoleut 
design  to  entrap  our  Lord  was  appealed  to  by  him, 
and  was  no  slight  cause  of  their  confusion,  if  they 
wished  to  found  a  charge  which  mi^it  affect  bis  Ufe. 
Their  mtmiei  amrdsr  wai  worse  than  the  woman's 
adultery ;  especially  If^  aa  there  Is  reason  to  brieve, 
the  woman  bad  soared  some  videnee.  See  Stoniko. 

See  Lesle,  D«  Astoria  adtMerm  (Fkft.  ad  Y.  1662); 
OsUnder,  De  hiitoria  aduhera,  non  aduUerina  (Tubing. 
1761);  Schener,  De  hittoria  oAtUene  (Ups.  1682, 
1727);  Dieck,  GachicU  v.  der  £hairecheria  vomjar, 
Standpunkte,  in  Ullmann's  3tmL  M.  Kiit.  JSBS,  p.  TOl- 
822;  Hog,  De  comjtufii  cArirt.  vimeuh  MdwsoAiMK 
(Frib.  1816),  p,  22  sq. ;  Scbnlthess,  Ueb.  d.  Perikope 
e.  d.  ShOredterin,  in  ^^ner's  Jf.  Krit.  Joum.  v,  257- 
814;  Henmann, /nferprefatM  yiuypa^iac  ^Amfi  (Get- 
ting. 1788) ;  HilUger,  De  tcriptioae  d^itH  m  lerram- 
(Viteb.  1672).  Compare  Lampe,  CtmmeM.  in  loc, : 
also  Alford,  Olshansen,  LOcke,  Meyer,  and  Tholuck,  in 
loc.  For  farther  illustration,  consult  Sani^  Diieourt^ 
x,40]  I1tman,ZMf.  p.407;  Bragg,  Jtfwwlef,  U,  827; 
Crit.  8ae,  Thea.  Nov.  11, 494;  Bp.  Home,  Diee,  III,  8B5; 
Enfield,  Sermons,  iU,  202;  Simeon,  TToris,  xiil,  4S9; 
Spencer,  Serm.  p.  188;  Moysey,  Serm.  p.  249;  VB* 
liams,  Serm.  ii,  266.    See  Wedlock. 

Adnm'mim  (Heb.  Adiaamim',  Q'^lSlM,  the  red 
ones ;  Sept.  'ASafiftiv),  a  place  on  the  border  between 
Judab  and  Benjamin  [see  Tribs],  and  apparently  an 
ascending  road  between  GUgal  (and  also  Jericho)  and 
Jerusalem,  "  on  the  south  side  (rfthe  'torrent'"  (Josh. 
XV,  7 ;  xviit,  17),  which  is  the  petition  still  occupied 
by  tbe  road  leading  up  from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jemaalem  (RoUnson,  .ReseorcAes,  Ii,  288),  on 
the  south  face  of  tiie  gorge  of  the  Wa^  Kdt.  See 
MAALBH-ADtnooic.  Moet  commontators  take  tbe 
name  to  mean  Vtt^ofx  of  blood  (Heb.  DH),  and  follow 
Jerome,  who  finds  the  place  in  the  dangerous  or  monn- 
ttdnous  part  of  the  rood  between  Jenisalem  and  Jeri- 
cho (in  his  time  called  corruptly  Afaledomim ;  in  Greek, 
'Avafia ;  in  Latin,  Jseefwuf  ri{0onim  tive  rvfcentuim), 
and  Bui^ueea  that  it  waa  ao  c^led  from  the  frequent 
efftisiMt  itf  blood  bythe  robbers,  by  whom  it  waa  mtuib 
infested.  Others  (see  Edl,  Comment,  p.  866)  attribute 
tbe  name  to  tbe  color  of  the  rocks ;  these,  however, 
are  of  white  limestone.  It  is  probably  of  a  date  and 
significance  tat  more  remote,  and  is  rather  derived 
^m  some  tribe  of  "  red  men"  [see  Edom]  of  the 
eariiest  inbabitante  of  the  country  (see  Stanley,  Palfst. 
p.  416  note),  doubtless  themselves  banditti  likewise. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  the  rood  waa  ao  notorioos, 
that  Christ  lays  the  scane  of  the  parable  <tf  the  good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x)  upon  it;  and  Jerome  Informs  ua 
that  Adummim  or  Adommim  waa  believed  to  be  the 
place  where  the  traveller  (taken  as  a  real  person)  "  Mi 
among  thieves."  He  adds  that  it  was  formerly  a  vil- 
lage, but  at  that  time  in  ruins,  and  that  a  fort  and 
ganismi  was  maintained  here  fbr  tbe  safognard  ef 
travellers  (OmmmmL  s.  v.  >domn4m^and^v^wtf. 
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teenth  centuries  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  8ni>- 
posed  it  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Zoal- 
lait,  i7,  80);  bat  the  jndicioua  Nau  {Voyoffe  Nouvetat 
de  la  Tm^lsamte,  p.  ftU)  perceived  that  ttus  castle 
belonged  to  the  time  of  Uie  Cnuades.  Not  br  fkom 
this  spot  was  a  khan,  called  the  "  Samaritan**  khan" 
(le  Khan  du  Satnaritam),  in  the  belief  that  It' was  the 
"inn"  to  which  the  Samaritan  brought  the  wounded 
traveller.  The  travellers  of  the  present  century  men- 
tion the  spot  and  neighborhood  nearly  in  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  older  date ;  and  describe  the  ruins  as 
those  of  "  a  OMveni  and  a  lihan"  (Hardy,  193).  They 
all  represent  the  road  as  still  infested  timbers,  from 
whom  soma  irf  them  (aa  F.  Hemdker)  have  not 
escaped  withoat  danger.  The  place  thus  indicated  la 
about  eight  miles  ftam  Jemsalem,  and  fbnr  from  Jeri> 
cho.  Dr.  Robinson  probably  means  the  same  by  the 
mined  Klum  Hudhrur  (or  anottwr  a  little  south  of  it)  on 
the  way  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericlio  {RcKorches, 
ii,  122) ;  and  Sehwarz  speaks  of  seeing  "  a  very.bigfa, 
rocky  faiU  composed  entirely  of  pyrites,  called  \sy  the 
Arabs  TeU  Adum,  six  English  milee  K.K.E1.  of  Jerusa- 
lem" {Palttt.  p.  95),  apparently  the  ruined  locality, 
Ktdat  ed-Dem,  observed  by  Schultz  (Bitter,  xv, 
498)  about  halfway  on  the  descent  to  Jericho  (Van  de 
Telde,  Memoir,  p.  282,  and  ifop).— Kltto,  s.  v. 

Advent  (Lat.  adeentut,  sc.  Reden^orii),  signifies 
the  eomtn^  of  ow  Savhur.  The  name  is  applied  to 
the  season  (foar  weeks  in  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and 
English  Ghuicbea,  six  weeks  in  the  Greek  Church) 
preceding  Christmas.  The  origin  of  this  festival  as  a 
Church  ordinance  is  not  clear.  The  first  notice  of  it 
as  such  is  found  io  the  sjniod  of  Lerida  (A.D.  524), 
at  which  marriages  were  interdicted  from  the  begin- 
tiing  of  Advent  until  Christmas.  Cnsarins  of  Aries 
(A.D.  642)  has  two  sermons  on  Advent,  fully  tmr^y. 
big  its  ecclesiastical  celebration  at  that  time.  The 
four  Sundays  of  Advent,  as  observed  in  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England,  wen  probably  in- 
troduced Into  the  calendar  by  Gregory  the  Great.  It 
was  common  from  an  early  period  to  speak  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  a»  fourfold:  his  "first  coming  in  the 
flesh,"  bis  coming  at  the  hour  of  death  to  receive  his 
faithful  followers  (according  to  the  expressions  used 
by  St.  John),  his  coming  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Hatt.  xxiv,  80),  and  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Ac- 
cording to  this  fonrfbld  view  of  the  Advent,  the  "  gos- 
pels" were  chosen  for  the  four  Sundays,  as  was  settled 
in  the  Western  Church  by  the  lIimUaHum  of  Charle- 
magne. The  festival  of  Advent  is  intended  to  accord 
in  spirit  with  the  object  celebrated.  As  mankind  were 
once  called  upon  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  person- 
al coming  of  Christ,  so,  accordii^  to  the  idea  tiiat  the 
tecleriastlcal  year  should  represent  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  the  Church,  Christians  are  exhorted  during 
this  festival  to  look  for  a  spiritual  advent  of  Christ. 
The  time  of  the  year,  wlien  the  shortening  days  are 
hastening  toward  the  solstice — which  almost  coincides 
with  the  festival  of  the  Nativity — is  thought  to  har- 
monize with  the  strain  of  sentiment  proper  during  Ad- 
vent. In  opposition,  possibly,  to  heathen  ftativals, 
observed  by  ancient  Romans  and  Germans,  which  bx^ 
place  at  the  same  season,  the  Reman  Church  ordained 
that  the  four  weeks  of  Advent  should  be  kept  as  a  time 
ot  penitence,  according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Re- 
pent, for  the  kingdom  of  lieaven  is  at  hand."  During 
these  weeks,  therefore,  public  amoMments,  marriage 
festivities,  and  dancing  are  prohibited,  fasts  are  ap- 
pdnted,  sai  sombre  garments  used  in  religious  cere- 
monies. The  Protestant  Church  in  Germany  abstuns 
fhmi  public  recreations  and  celebrations  of  marriage 
during  Advent,  but  fasting  is  not  enjoined.  The 
Church  of  England  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
observe  Advent,  but  do  not  prescribe  fasts.  Advent 
begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  November  26, 1.  e.  the 
Snnday  nearest  St.  Andrew's  Day.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy,  the  Eastern  and  Wettem  Chuchea  (following 


the  Neetarians)  made  Advent  the  bagimiiBg  of  the 
Chnrch  year  instead  of  Easter.    (Sae  Binglxam,  Or^ 
£ce;.  bk.zxi,ch.u,  §4;  Proetw,  As CMnmo* 
p.  268.)    See  Cmunus. 

On  tiie  general  anl^ect  of  the  appiopiiateMm  of  the 
tmu  of  Christ's  adveiA,  aee  the  trmtisea.  In  Latin,  of 
Auatrin  (Lond.  1886);  Bock  (Reglom.  1766,  1761); 
Faber  (Kil.  1770,  Jen.  1772);  Hagen  (Clanstfa.  1741); 
Qnandt  (Regiom.  1784) ;  Ravins  (Fcft.  1«78) ;  TIi^ 
(Nea^  1779) ;  Welch  (Jen.  1788) ;  Heyer  (KH.  ie») ; 
Scharbau  (in  his  Otn.  Bacr.  U,  896  sq.).  On  the  state 
ofthe  world  at  thetime,Heilmann(Rint.l7S6);  Knapp 
(Hal.  1767).  On  the  dosing  of  the  temple  of  Jaooa  at 
hia  birth,  Uaaaon  (RotanL  1700);  aadin  Gamao,  G*. 
dicke(inbiaremiAa4ri^Barl.l801,p.U8-90ff>.  Sea 

ADVENT,  SECOND.   See  VSiuxtrKum. 
AdventtotS,  llie  namp  of  a  recent  sect  of  BUIkna- 

rians,  which  owes  its  origin  to  'VraUam  Idler,  from 
whom  they  are  freqnentiy  called  Milleiites.  Abont 
1833  Miller  began  to  teach  that  the  "  Second  Ad  vent" 
of  the  Lord  would  occur  in  184S.  He  soon  found  dis- 
ciples ;  among  whom  was  Joseph  V.  Himes,  a  member 
of  the  "  Disciples  of  Christ"  (q,  v.),  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  proselyting  spirit.  He  oranmenced 
a  journal  called  The  Signs  of  ike  Thms,  and,  later,  the 
A  dvefU  Herald,  to  diseemioate  the  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
Multitadea  of  people,  chiefly  of  the  ignorant,  became 
believers ;  and,  at  the  time  appointed  it  is  said  that 
thousands  were  out  all  night,  wutiog,  in  anxiety,  for 
.  "  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  leaders  of  the  secL  They  were  disappointed, 
of  course,  but  many  still  gave  credit  to  new  predio 
tions,  fixing  the  time  at  new  perioda.  As  these  snc 
cessive  times  arrived,  the  predictions  still  frdled,  and 
many  of  the  believers  fell  off.  There  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, however,  a  sect  bearing  the  name  Adventista, 
who  took  for  the  "  coming  of  the  Lord,"  bat  who  do 
not  fix  dates  as  definitely  as  Messrs.  Miller  and  Uimes 
used  to  do.  A  large  camp-meeting  of  Adventista  has 
for  many  years  been  annually  held  at  Wilbraham. 

As  to  doctrine,  they  differ  from  the  Evangelical 
Churches  generally  only  in  their  pecoliac  belief  in  the 
personal  coming  of  Christ,  and  hia  bo^y  reign  vrith 
the  saints  on  the  earth.  They  have  no  regnlar  creed 
or  form  of  discipline.  It  is  a  common  belief  among 
the  Adventista  that  the  wicked  will  be  annihilated. 
Their  numbers  are  estimated  at  20,000.  See  Hillb- 
XAB1AM8.— ^tnertom  ChrMan  Reoord,  p.  21. 

AdTeraaiy,  in  Heb.  property  "jub,  sate*'  0-  «■ 
aatm,  aa  it  signifies,  when  with  the  article),  an  <ippo> 
neDt,-«.g.in  war,  a/i»Cl  Kings  t,  18;  30,14;  ndii, 
26;  1  Sam.  xzix,  4),  In  the  foram,  a  piniifif  (Pn. 
cix,  6;  comp,  Zedi.  iii,  1,  2),  or  generally  a  rwUr 
(2  Sam.  xix,  28),  as  one  that  btodca  the  way  (Nam. 
xxii,  23 ;  comp.  ver.  82).  In  Greek  pnq>erly  dvri- 
itKOi,  one  who  «peaib  €^abut  ns,  e.  g.  in  a  suit,  the 
comptamaia  (Matt,  v,  26 ;  Luke  xii,  60) ;  or,  generally, 
an  eiwety  (Lnka  xviii,  9),  ^edally,  the/Jsnf  (1  Pet.T, 
8).   See  AcoDBBB. 

Adroosts  (napaaXjirop,  PABACLsni),  one  iriw 
pleads  the  canse  of  anotiiar;  also  one  who  exborta, 
defends,  comforts,  prays  for  another.  It  is  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Christ  (John  xiv, 
16 ;  XV,  26 ;  xvi,  7)  [see  CoHroBTBs],  and  to  Christ 
himself  by  an  apostieClJohn  11,1;  see  also  Rom.  viii, 
84;  Heb.  vU,  26). 

In  the  finenaic  sense,  advocatee  or  pleaders  were  not 
known  to  the  Jews  [see  Trial]  until  they  came  va- 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  were  obliged  to 
transact  their  law  affairs  after  the  Roman  mannn-. 
Being  then  tittle  conversant  with  the  Roman  laws 
and  with  the  forms  of  the  jurists,  it  waa  necessary  for 
them,  in  pleading  a  causa  before  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  obtain  the  aselstance  of  a  Botnan  lawyer  or 
oAvoals  who  ^'^•ie'S^-^k^^  ^ 
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bosugM  (Otti  Crim.  p.  8?fi).  In  all  the  Bo- 
nan  provkwM  loeh  men  mn  foond  who  devoted 
their  time  and  labor  to  the  pleading  of  c«ues  and  the 
tranaMting  of  other  legal  baaineaa  in  til*  provincial 
csoitB  (Lua^ld.  ViL  Akx,  Ac.  c.  44).  U  also  ap- 
pean  (Qc  pro  Calif,  c.  80)  that  many  Roman  yonUu 
who  ]ufi  darotod  tbemaelves  to  fonnsic  boeiness  need 
to  repair  to  the  proTincee  with  the  oonenla  and  pr»- 
ton,  in  Older,  hy  managing  the  oaiuea  of  the  proTln- 
dalfl,  to  fit  tbunaelfoe  for  more  important  ones  at 
Rome.  Such  an  advocate  waa  Tertnllue,  irbom  the 
Jeva  em^qyed  to  acciue  Panl  before  Felix  (Acte 
jodv,  1) ;  tn  aUhen^  'Pnrmp,  the  tern  apfdied  to 
him,  rignififla  primarily  an  orator  or  ^mdber,  yet  it 
also  denotes  a  pleader  or  advocate  (Koinoel,  CommtmL 
and  Bloomfield,  Btetma  SgmopL  ad  Act.  xdv,  ^^KiU 
to,  8.  v.    See  AoccaSR. 

Advocate  of  the  Chnioh  (4^voeiUiu  Eedtna), 
the  patron  or  defender  of  the  rights  of  a  church  or 
monaatery,  ma  fbrmcriy  called  PatrmvM  or  Afbeocatm 
bomormm  Bedetim.  Spelmao  distinguishes  two  sorts 
ofadroeateiaf  chnicbes:  1.  The  odPoeoM*  cavmnim, 
who  waa  granted  by  the  prince  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  Church  at  law.  He  appeared  in  the  secnlar 
eoorta  as  the  representative  of  the  bishop,  bat  only  in 
cases  involving  the  temporaliliea  of  bis  church.  In 
all  perwomat  canses,  civil  or  criminal,  tlw  Ushop  was 
answemble  to  the  ecclesiastical  synod  alone.  2.  The 
achoeatn  woU,  or  advocate  of  the  territory,  which  office 
was  hendltazy.  nieae  offlcea  yrm  fliM  Intnuted  to 
ctDODS,  but  afterward  wera  held  even  by  monardis. 
The  advocates  set  over  ungle  churcfaes  administered 
Justice  in  secnlar  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  bisluipB 
and  abbots,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  their  whole 
dioceses.  In  case  of  necessity  tfaey  defended  the 
property  of  the  deigy  by  force  efwns.  Inthecoarta 
of  Justice  tbey  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  churches  with 
which  they  wen  connected.  They  superintended  the 
cdkdiDn  of  the  tithes  and  other  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  enjoyed,  on  the  part  of  the  convents,  many 
benefices  and  considerable  reTennes.  After  a  time 
these  advocates  and  their  assistants  becoming  a  bur. 
den  to  the  clergy  and  the  people  under  their  charge, 
■wbo  began  to  suffer  severely  from  their  avarice,  tito 
churcfaes  began  to  get  rid  of  ttem.  Urban  III  labor- 
ed to  deUvar  the  Church  firora  these  oppreasws,  but 
foond,  in  1186,  the  Crerman  prel&tes,  in  connection 
■with  the  &nperor  Frederick  I,  opposed  to  it.  Under 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  however,  most  of  the  Ger- 
man churches  succeeded  in  abolishing  tliese  offices  by 
the  grant  of  large  sums  of  money  and  of  various  in^ 
■ndties.  Se«  Ponllml,  De  AOtoeatii  (Jen.  1«86); 
KiMiTe,  Kwdim-VmgU,  in  the  SalL  AwAg.  1760; 
Killer, /fe^deooatiaCGless.  1768);  Oollade. /)e'i«<I- 
twtu  (Heidelb.  1768);  Wnndt,  A^kweatia  (ib. 
1773).    See  Warcks. 

Adroofttas  DiabSU  iDemTs  Advocate),  the  per. 
(on  apptrinted  at  Rome  to  raise  doubts  against  the 
gninnteness  of  the  miracles  of  a  candidate  for  canon- 
intiDD  (ff.  v.),  to  expose  any  want  of  formality  in  the 
iavesti^tion  of  the  mimdes,  and  to  asiaU  the  general 
■arils  of  the  ean^doto,  whose  conse  Is  snsti&ed  by 
an  Adtocatus  Dei  (CcmTs  Advoeate).  It  is  said  that 
ia  the  beginning  of  ti»  seventeenth  century  the  can- 
MthatioP  of  Cardinal  Boromeo  was  almost  prevented 
ky  the  accusationa  of  tlw  devil's  advocate. 

Adwowaon  (from  advocatm),  the  right  of  patron- 
■ge  to  a  chnrch  or  ecclesiastic^  benefice.  He  who 
In  ttte  advowaoD  is  called  the  patron,  from  his  obli- 
ption  to  defcnd  the  rights  of  ttio  ehnn^  tma.  oppres- 
doa  and  violence.  Advowsons  are  either,  1.  Prt- 
«MlH«,  iriwr*  the  patron  presents  his  clerk  to  the 
bUop  or  other  ordinary  to  be  instituted,  and  the 
tUwp  commands  the  archdeacon  to  induct  him ;  2. 
(Msrtsij,  where  the  advowson  lies  in  the  ordinary, 
■ad  viUzin  his  Jurisdiction,  in  which  case  no  presents* 
ttwfai— Jed.  bBttha  wanaiyeribtas  or  Institutes 


the  clerii  and  sends  him  to  the  proper  officer  to  be  !»• 
ducted;  S.  Z)ofia^,wherethet)eneflceisexemptfrom 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  and  visitable  l>y  the 
king  only,  or  some  othw  secolar  patroa,  who  pats  his 
clerk  into  possession  by  viitos  of  an  fautnment  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  wUbout  institution,  or  induction, 
or  examination  the  ordlnoiy.  The  greater  port 
of  the  benefices  In  the  Church  of  England  are  preeent* 
otive.  They  are  often  put  up  for  sale,  much  to  the 
disgraos  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  nation.  See  Exo- 
LAXD,  CucRcu  or. 

Adj^tnm  (ftvrn  £Zvrov,  maecem^'),  the  airnte  or 
Inner  room  of  a  sacred  building ;  benoe  ap|died  in  later 
times  to  the  penetralia  of  tiie  Temple  at  Jmnalem, 
which  were  accessible  to  the  priests  alone,  especdally 
the  sanctwliy,  or  "holy  idace,"  and  still  men  to 
"  holy  of  holies,"  or  inmost  chamber.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  also  employ  It  metaiAorically  to  denote  the  ro- 
cesses  of  the  heart  or  sidriOial  nature,  and  souwtilBes 
to  designate  the  deeper  mysteries  of  (Uvitw  truth. .  8m 

AOIOH. 

2Idealus.   SeA  Ethiopuk  Chubch. 

Abdl'w  CAi'^iaCt  for  -Elias),  one  of  the  "  sons"  of 
Ela,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27), 
evidently  the  Euah  (q.  v.)  of  the  geuuinB  text  (Ezra 
x,26). 

JBgidins,  an  eminent  prelate,  was  born  at  Borne, 
A.D.  1247,  of  the  illustrious  race  of  Colonna,  and  cope- 
fully  educated  under  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bona  Ven- 
tura. He  iMcame  an  Angustinlan  Eremite  monk. 
Ptiilip  the  Bold  brought  him  to  Paris  to  be  tutor  to  his 
son.  He  afterwud  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
for  many  years  In  the  nniver^  of  Paris  with  so  gnat 
fame  that  he  was  sQ'led  dodor/imdatiumru,  tke^ago- 
nmprme^.  H«  was  a'^ery  voluminous  writer,  but 
many  of  his  writings  remain  in  MS.  Among  those 
published  are:  J>e  Prccato  Origauili  (printed  at  Ox- 
ford, 4to,  1479) ;  (jMcftumMJ/eAiin^nra  (Venice,  1501)^ 
iMcubratioMt  de  P.  Lotnbardi  atntauiu  (Basil,  1623). 
In  1292  he  was  mode  general  of  his  Augustiniaii  order ; 
in  1296  bishop  of  Bourges.  In  1S16  he  died.-JkIo- 
sheim,  CA.  Hut.  cent,  xtii,  pt.  11,  oh.  U,  §  44. 

•^STPt-    See  Eotft. 

iSlath.    See  Elath. 

^Ifrlc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  raised  to  that 
see  in  996,  was  a  laborious  scliqlar,  to  whom  we  are 
indexed  for  mach  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature.  He  wrote  a  TVeotuc  nfihe  Old  and 
A'ew  Tetttauitt*  In  Saxon ;  also  a  Patckal  Homily  in 
Latin  and  Saxon ;  in  the  latter  of  wldcb  he  declare* 
himself  against  the  papal  doctrine  of  tmnsubstantia- 
tion.  Many  of  his  works  exist,  it  is  said,  in  MS.,  an4 
some  few  have  been  published,  one  in  Saxon,  viz. 
Tract.  deV.etN.  TettametUo ;  and  others  in  Latin,  via, 
the  Paxkal  Bomilff.  Also  two  letters,  one  to  Wul- 
flnus,  bishop  of  Sherborne  or  Salisbury ;  the  other  to 
Wulstanns,  archbishop  of  York,  on  the  same  subject, 
printed  at  London  in  1566, 1623,  and  1638.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  the  Coll.  of  Councils  (WUIdtu,  i,  350,  and 
La^,  ix,  1003),  a  letter  of  this  archbishop  to  Wnl. 
linus,  contuning  a  sort  of  ritual  for  priests. — Cave, 
HiH.  Lit.  anno  980.— London,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v. 

JQUric,  partly  contemporary  with  the  last,  and 
with  him,  apparently,  educated  1^  Etbelwdd,  who  was 
at  the  time  abbot  of  Abingdon.  On  the  removaf  of 
Ethelwold  to  the  see  of  Wincliester,  in  963,  .£lfric  suc- 
ceeded him  at  Abingdon.  He  died  in  1006,  and  was 
buried  at  Abingdon.  By  many  he  is  believed  to  liave 
been  the  same  with  the  Ust-mentioned  ^Ifric,  and  the 
question  is  involved  in  extteme  o)>scnrity;  it  is  most 
prol>able,  however,  that  they  were  diffbrant  persons. 
The  reader  will  find  much  in  eluddation  in  Cave 
(anno  980).— Landon,  £bcf.  Did.  a.  v. 

^lUa  Capltoliii..  KfJlv^^OQle  , 
2l'iMn  (A/)TOc,adiwmntfom»rthe«]«^^ 
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.c&te'of),  a  paralytic  of  Lydda,  cured  by  Peter  (Acta 
iz,  as,  34),  A.D.  82. 

2)itSas,  GAZJtns,  a  sophist  and  disdple  of  Hiero- 
des,  coDTerted  to  Clurbtiaiiity  about  th«  year  487. 
He  testifies  that  Ike  heard  the  African  oimfesson,  whose 
tongues  Hunnertc,  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  had  caused 
to  be  cut  out,  speak.  He  wrote  the  Dialogue  called 
Tieapltrcuttu,  de  Atumarum  Immortaiitate  et  Corporu 
BemurteHone,  vhich  was  printed  at  Baale,  1616 ;  and 
has  since  ^>peared  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  differ- 
ent editions,  with  the  veirion  of  Wolflus  and  the  Kotes 
of  Gaspard  Barthius.  It  b  given  in  the  AN.  Max. 
Pair.  Tiii,  0<9 1  also  in  Gdhud,  687.— Cava,  Hiit. 
£A(.anno487;  jMAm,Eeti.Diel.».r. 

Mniam,  bishop  of  Paris  (848-877).  About  the 
year  868,  taking  part  in  the  contTovetsy  with  Photios, 
he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  LAer  advemU  OlneoUone* 
Graconm,  which  Is  given  by  D'Acliery,  Sptcu.  i,  118. 
— Cave,  irMt.£iU.  anno  869;  Dapin,  £cc/.&T^c.ix; 
STeaader,  CA.  But.  iii,  667. 

2In6aa  Sylvius.   See  Pius  IT. 

.S'lion  (Alvwp,  ftxnn  Chald.  'JJ''?!  Enavan' tfoun- 
tmu;  BaiitoTf,  Lex.  Talm.  coL  1601),  the  name  of  a 
place  near  Salim,  where  J<An  biqitiMd  (Jtdin  ill,  23); 
the  reason  given,  "because  was  tauA  water 
^Sara  iroXXd,  mai^  vxUert)  there,"  would  suggest 
that  he  baptized  at  the  springs  tnm  which  the  place 
tdbk  its  name.  Eosebios  (Owmatt.  s.  v.)  places  It 
eight  Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (Betlishoan), 
and  fifty-tttree  north-east  of  Jerusalem;  and  it  was 
evidently  (comp.  John  iii,  26  with  i,  88)  on  the  west 
Mde  of  Jordan  (contnuy  to  KninOl  and  Lampe  in ' 
hic ;  after  Zom,  Dt  ^nome,  in  his  OpMtc.  ii,  71-94 ; 
■Iw  in  UgoUni  T^etaur.  but  not  necessarily  in 
Jndea  (as  T^eseler,  Chnmol.  Synop.  p.  248).  See  the 
curious  speculations  of  Lightfoot  (CVnl.  Chorog.  1, 2, 8, 
4).  Dr.  Robinson's  most  careM  seBrch,-on  bis  second 
vidt  (new  ed.  of  RtMarchet,  Iii,  883),  fuled  to  discover 
any  trace  of  either  name  or  remans  in  the  locaU^  in- 
^cated  by  EoseUua;  hot  a  BaUm  has  bem  fbnnd  by 
Idm  to  the  east  of  and  dose  to  NablAt,  where  there 
are  two  very  coplons  springs  (>&.  11,  279 ;  Hi,  296). 
This  position  agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 
xx^,  18.  See  Shalbm.  In  favor  of  its  distance 
troxa  the  Jordan  la  the  consideration  that,  If  close  by 
the  river,  the  evangelist  would  hardly  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  *'mndi  water"  there.  Dr.  Barclay  Is 
disposed  to  locate  ^on  at  Wady  Farah,  a  secluded 
valley  about  Ave  mUes  to  the  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  run- 
ning into  the  great  Wady  Fowar  immediately  above 
Jericho ;  but  the  only  grounds  for  this  identification 
are  the  copious  springs  and  pools  with  which  W.  Farah 
abounds,  and  also  the  presence  of  the  name  Selam  or 
Stkim,  the  appellation  of  another  valley  close  by  (_City 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  668-670).— Smith,    See  Salim. 

iBon  (atwv,  an  agei,  originally,  the  Ufto  or  dura, 
tton  <tf  any  person  or  thing.  In  the  system  of  Gnos- 
ticism we  find  the  term  used  to  signif^'  spiritual  beings 
who  emanated  fh>m  the  Deity,  and  who  presided  over 
the  various  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world.  See 

GXOSTICS.  ' 

.Splnns,  JoBAKKBB,  originally  named  Hoch,  was 
ttom  in  1499,  in  tlie  province  of  Brandenburgh,  and 
studied  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  imbibed  the  princi- 
|dea  of  the  Reformers.  In  1529  he  was  appointed  pas* 
tor  at  Hamburg,  and  for  many  years  he  ecntributed  to 
fhrther  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  by  preaching, 
writing,  and  travelling.  He  tbok  part  against  He- 
lancthon  in  the  Adiaphorittic  controcerty  (q.  v.),  but 
was  vety  moderate  uid  kind  in  bis  views  and  state- 
ments. He  wrote  a  work  de  Pwgatorio,  and  died 
1668.— Adami,  Viia  Theol. 

JBim,  a  series  of  years  used  for  chronological  pur- 
poses, dating  from  Mine  well-known  event.  See 
Epoch. 

I.  Tie  MeieNt  Jem  made  osa  of  seveial  Kcaa  in 


their  emnpotationaf  L  From  Oea.  vii,  11,  and  viS, 
18,  it  appears  that  they  reclamed  Aom  tiie  Uvea  of  the 
patriarchs,  or  otiwr  illustrious  pemma.  S.  FVomtlwir 
departure  ont  of  Eg}!*,  and  the  first  institution  of 
their  poliQr  (Exod.  xix,  1 ;  Kom.  i,  1 ;  xxxiii,  88;  1 
Kings  vi,  1).  3.  Afterward,  &om  the  buUding  of  tin 
temple  (1  Kings  Ix,  10;  2  Cfaron.  viii,  1),  owl  Iran 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  Jndab  and  Israel.  4,  Frm 
the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  capti\-ify  (Ezek 
i,  1 ;  "•«»*,  21 ;  xl,  1),  and,  pe^ps,  also  Arom  their 
return,  and  the  dedication  oSf  tlM  saoond  ten^le.  In 
ptooeas  of  tine  tli^  adopted*  6,  the  JEm  ot  the  Sde*- 
dd»,  which,  in  the  booka  ei  Maeeabees  ia  called 
Mn  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Alexandrian  Mn ;  it  be- 
gan  &om  tiie  year  when  Seleucus  Nicanor  attained 
the  sovereign  power;  that  Is,  about  812  years  befim 
the  birth  of  JesusChrisL  This  nra  oontumedingen- 
ersl  use  among  tly  Orientals,  with  the  exceplSMi  of  | 
the  Hohaaamedana,  who  employed  It,  together  ~with  i 
th^  own  «ra,  from  the  Bight  of  Uohanuned.  The  I 
Jews  had  no  other  epoch  until  A.D.  1040,  when,  htSag 
expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs,  they  began  to  date  | 
from  tbe  Creation,  though  still  without  entirely  drop- 
ping the  .£ra  of  the  Seleuddn.  6.  Th^  were  aceas-  i 
tomed,  also,  to  redum  tb^  yeara  fhnn  the  yoara  when 
their  {ffinces  began  to  reign.  Thus,  hilKinga  xv,l;  , 
Isa.  xxxvi,  1 ;  and  Jer.  i,  2, 8,  we  have  trocea  of  their 
andenUy  computing  according  to  the  years  of  th^ 
kings;  and,  in  later  times  (1  liacc  xiil,  42;  xlv,  27), 
according  to  the  years  of  the  Asmcmean  princea.  04 
this  mode  of  computation  we  have  vestiges  in  Matt,  ii, 
■  1 ;  Lnke  i,  5;  and  lU,  1.  7.  Ever  since  the  compils- 
tion  of  the  Talmud,  the  Jewa  have  reckoned  their 
years  from  the  aaation  of  the  wi^d,  yrUA  they  fix 
at  B.C.  8761.  (Sea  BaUnd,  Antiq.  Bebr. ;  Schulxfi 
Compend.Ardi.B^.;  Jt3xn,Ardi.BS>l.')  SeeCaao- 

KOLOOT. 

II.  TMe  aneieni  Ileathent  used  the  following  mas: 
1.  The  .£ra  of  the  First  Olymi^  is  placed  in  tbe  year 
of  the  world  8228,  and  before  the  Vulgar  ^ra  776.  1 
The  taking  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2820,  and  before  Christ  1884.  8.  The  voyage 
undertaken  for  tlie  purpose  of  bringing  away  tbe  gold- 
en fleece*  In  the  year  of  the  wmld  2760.  4.  The 
fonndation  of  Rome,  hi  B.C.  768.  6.  The  ^ra  of  Ka- 
bonassar,  biB.C.  747.  6.  The  £m  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  his  last  victory  over  Dorins,  B.C.  330.  7. 
The  Julian  £n,  from  B.C.  45.  8.  In  a  groRt  part  d 
India,tbe£nofSulwanah,fh>mA.D.78.  9.  Inthe 
later  Roman  emfdre,  the  iEra  of  Diocletian,  from  A.D. 
264.  10.  Among  tlw  Mdiannnedans,  the  He^ra,  ftum 
A.D.  622.  11.  Among  tbe  modtm  PWaiana,  tJia 
ofYezdeghd,fh»n  A.D.68S.  SeeAoB. 

III.  The  CkrtMtiasu  for  a  long  time  had  no  wra  of 
their  own,  but  followed  those  in  common  use  in  the 
several  countries.  1.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  Consular  ^ra  remained  in  use  until  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  Frequentiy,  also,  tbe  years 
were  connted  from  the  accession  of  an  emperor  to  the 
throne.  2.The.<&^2MocIe(knia,beghiningwithtbeae- 
cession  of  Diocletian  to  the  throne  (284),  came  into  use 
first,  and  became  very  common  in  Egypt.  The  Cliria- 
tians  who  used  it  gave  to  it  the  name  SiCra  Afartynm, 
on  account  of  the  great  numl>er  of  those  who  suffered 
martj'rdom  under  the  reign  of  that  emperor.  It  is 
still  used  by  the  Abysdnians  and  Copts.  8.  In  tlw 
ia.jt  of  Constantino  tbe  custom  arose  to  count  the 
years  according  to  Indictions.  A  cycle  of  indlctlon  is 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  tbe  first  year  of  the  first 
cycle  is  generally  considered  to  correspond  with  the 
year  813  of  the  Christian  ^ra.  This  nra  was  very 
common  In  tbe  Middle  Ages.  4.  Tbe  j£ra  Hitpamica 
was  In  use  in  Spain  from  the  6th  until  the  I4th  cen- 
tury, when  it  gave  way  to  the  Dionysian  vEra.  It 
bf^ttS  with  the  year  88  B.C.,  i.a.  the  year  (bUoiriiig 
the  conquest  vi  Sp^n  by  Afi^hiaVfinfY^^  -^i*  o' 
the  Sekneida,  t^Wmm^^BSA^^^tM,  aoconHng 
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to  the  oompatation  generally  followed,  with  September ' 
1,  B.C  812,  the  epoch  of  the  flrat  conqoeats  of  Selencus ' 
Iluator  in  Syria.  It  ia  still  nsed  in  the  chttrch  year 
of  the  Syrian  ChristJaiiB.  6.  The  Mn  of  AntioGh, 
which  was  adopted  to  commemorate  the  victoiy  of 
Cxeur  on  the  pUine  of  Pharaalia,  begina  with  Sept.  1, 
B.C  48,  according  to  the  compntation  of  the  Oneks, 
but  11  months  later  according;  to  that  of  the  Syrians. 
It  Is  followed  by  Evagrins  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 
7.  The  of  the  Armenians  begins  with  the  year  A.  D. 
d53,  Id  which  the  Armenians,  at  the  council  of  Tiben, 
sepiasted  from  the  main  body  of  the  Eastern  Cborch 
l^njaetingtbe  oooncQof  Chalcedon.  8.  The  £n  of 
CoBMantlnople,  or  By  ran  tine  ^ra,  begins  with  the 
creatioD  of  the  world,  which  it  fixes  5608  years  before 
the  Christian  or  Yttlgar  jEra.  It  is  still  in  ose  among 
the  Allianians,  Serbians,  and  modem  Greeks.  9. 
The  moat  common  »Ta  among  CIiriBtians  is  the  Dio- 
nyaian  .£ra  {JEn  Dionysiana),  so  called  after  Diom/- 
HMt  Exigwu  (q.  v.),  who  proposed  it  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tmy.  It  ooonts  the  years  bvmthe  birth,  or  ratherthe 
coiieeptton  of  Chriat,  designating  the  Janoaiy  of  the 
year  in  the  Doeembei  of  wUeh  Christ  waa  bom,  as 
the  January  of  the  fltst  year  pott  C^irittum.  Clirist, 
according  to  this  calcolation,  was  bom  at  the  dote  of 
the  first  year  "  post  iacamatumem"  (L  «.  the  concep- 
tion). As  the  first  year  poit  CKmttm,  IMonysios  as- 
sumes the  year  7M  fh>m  the  foundation  of  Rome,  an 
opfaiiiHi  vhkh  hu  long  ago  been  shown  to  be  Iflcor- 
meC  See  NAnTrrr.  The  Dionyslan  JS,n  was  adopt- 
ed  in  Smne  as  eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
The  first  public  transaction  which  was  dated  according 
to  it  ia  the  CoHcSiiim  German,  a.  742 ;  and  the  first  sov- 
ereign who  used  it  is  Charlemagne.  In  the  lltb  cen- 
tury it  was  adopted  by  tfie  popes,  since  which  time  its 
use  In  the  Western  Church  h^  been  universal. 

2Ird,  a  rity  noted  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  on 
the  way  from  Damascus  to  Scythopolis  (Bethshean) ; 
identified,  from  an  inscription  found  in  its  extensive 
nins,  witb  the  AmoMeM  of  AbnlMs  (TtMa  Syria, 
ed.  Koehler,  p.  97X  now'  Su^ameim,  a  large  Mosfem 
Tfllags  in  th«  district  of  Jednr  (Httsr,  £na.  XT,  812- 

817).     See  ASHTBBOTB-saBMA&C. 

ASxlana,  a  sect  which  arose  about  die  middle  of 
the  fonrth  century,  being  the  followers  of  ABrius  (who 
mast  be  distinguished  from  Arius  and  Aetins),  a  monk 
and  a  presbyter  of  Sebastia,  in  Pontua.  He  is  charged 
by  Epiphanina  with  being  an  Arian,  or  Semi-Arian, 
without  just  ground.  The  rtat  cause,  peiluqie,  of  the 
aceoaation  against  him  waa  his  attempt  to  reform  the 
Church,  by  muntaining  that  a  presbyter  or  elder  dif- 
fus  not  in  order  and  degree  fh>m  a  bishop ;  and  by 
rejecting  prayers  for  the  dead,  with  certain  fasts  and 
festivals  then  superstitionsly  observed.  Epiphaniua 
attributes  the  zeid  of  Afirins  to  his  being  disappointed 
of  the  btaboprfc  of  Sebaste,  which  waa  conferred  on 
Us  friend  Instathlas ;  but  the  statements  of  Epipha- 
idns  are  evidently  colored  by  his  personal  prejudice 
gainst  Aerius.  Hb  followers  were  driven  from  the 
churches,  and  ont  of  all  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
were  obliged  to  assemble  m  the  woods,  caverns,  and 
open  defiles.  The  sect  was  still  in  existence  at  the 
^me  of  Angostine. — Eplphanius,  Adv.  Hares,  Ivi; 
Keuider,  Ch.  Hut.  %  842.  dl3;  Binghun,  b.  xv,  ch. 
8;  Laidnar,  IFonb,  W,  179;  Walch,  Sia.  d.  K^a&. 

m,m. 

ASrlna.  See  AiBum. 
iBthlopla,  etc  See  Ethiopia,  etc 
AWaiiB,  a  brandi  of  Arians,  named  fimn  Aetios 
of  Antioch,  mm  of  the  most  sealons  deflsndeifl  of  Arian- 
isa,  who,  after  being  servant  to  a  grammarian,  of 
whom  he  learned  grammar  and  logic,  was  ordained 
deaom,  and  at  last  bishop,  by  Endoxus,  patriarch  of 
Cantautfaiople  (about  A.D.  866).  He  wrote  about 
IW  tbetdof^cal  treatises,  one  of  which  has  been  pre- 
1  \if  Epipfaanina,  who  npmts  that  he  held  that 


the  Son  was  of  a  nature  inferior  to  the  Father  (mttfriic, 
Kai  t£  ovK  ovTviv,  and  dv6/ioiop  rif  itarpi  kox  irtpov- 
moc)  i  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  hot  a  creature,  made 
the  father  and  the'  Son  before  all  other  creaturea. 
Socrates  (Ck.  HuL  U,  86)  says  that,  though  Us  "  doo- 
brines  were  eimilar  to  those  of  the  Arians,  yet,  from 
the  abstniaeneaa  of  his  arguments,  which  they  could 
not  comprehend,  they  prt^ounced  him  a  heretic."  He 
was  said  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Aristotelian  logic. 
His  doctrine  and  his  disciples  were  condemned  by  the 
Cooncil  of  SelencU,  A.D.  859.— Sozomen,  Ch.  Hiit.  iii, 
14;  Theodont,  ii,  24;  Neander,C7A.  ifwf.  ii,  899,409; 
Cave,  HiM,  Lit.  anno  889;  Lardner,  IFonb,  iii,  B84; 
Walch,  ifw(  d.  Xettereim,  U,  660.  See  AirownaitB. 
AStlua.   See  AfiruKS. 

Affisctlon,  in  a  philosopUcal  sebse,  refers  to  the 
manner  In  which  we  are  affected  by  any  tUng  for  a  con- 
tinuance, whether  pfunful  or  pleasant ;  but^  the  most 
common  sense  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  settled  bent 
of  mind  toward  a  particular  being  or  thing.  It  holds 
a  middle  place  between  di^oeition  on  the  one  hand  and 
pcutioa  on  the  other.  It  is  distingniBhahle  from  d»- 
potiiioH,  which,  being  a  branch  of  one's  nature  ori^naL- 
ly,  must  exist  before  then  can  he  any  opportunity  to 
exert  It  upon  any  particular  ol^ect;  whweas  affBctioa 
can  never  be  original,  because,  having  a  spedal  rela- 
tion to  a  particular  object,  it  cannot  exist  till  the  ob- 
ject has  once  at  least  been  presented.  It  is  also  dis- 
tinguishable fhim  pauion,  which,  depending  on  the 
real  or  ideal  presence  of  its  olject,  vanishes  with  its 
otjeet;  wherras  afltetlon  Is  a  lasting  conneetion, and, 
like  otiier  connections,  sabrista  even  when  we  do  not 
think  of  the  object.    See  DisposmoK  and  Pasuoh. 

The  afiiections,  as  they  respect  reli^on,  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  the  "  vigorous  and  sensible  exercises  of  the 
inclination  and  will  of  the  soul  toward  religions  ob- 
jects." Whatever  extremes  Stoics  or  enthushksts  hare 
ran  into,  it  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of  the  atteo- 
tions  ia  essential  to  the  existence  of  tme  religion.  It 
la  tme,  indeed,  '*  that  all  aifectionate  devotion  is  not 
wise  and  rational ;  but  It  Is  no  less  true  that  all  wise 
and  rational  devotion,  must  be  afi'ectionate."  The  af- 
fections are  the  springs  of  actioq:  they  belong  to  our 
natore,  so  that,  with  the  highest  perceptions  of  trath 
and  religion,  we  should  be  inactive  without  them. 
They  have  ctmslderable  influence  on  men  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  vt  Ufa;  how  much  mne,  then,  should 
they  operate  in  those  important  objects  that  relate  to 
the  Divine  Being,  the  Immortality  it  the  soul,  and  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  a  ftiture  state  I  Tbe  religion 
of  the  most  eminent  saints  has  always  consisted  in  the 
exercise  of  holy  afiections.  Jesus  Christ  himself  af- 
fords us  an  example  of  the  most  lively  and  vigorous 
afi'ections ;  and  we  have  ereiy  reason  to  believe  that 
the  employment  of  heaven  consists  in  tbe  exercise  of 
them.  In  addition  to  all  which,  the  Scriptures  of  trath 
teach  ns  that  religion  is  nothing  if  it  occupy  not  the 
affections  (Dent,  vi,  4,  5;  xxx,  6;  Bom.  xii,  11;  1 
Cor.  xiii,  IS;  Pan.  xxvii,  14). 

A  distinction,  however,  most  be  made  between  what 
may  be  merely  natural  and  what  is  truly  epiritual.  Tbe 
afi'ections  may  be  excited  in  a  natural  way  under  or> 
dinances  by  a  natural  mpreatjon  (Ezek.  xxxiil,  82),  1^ 
a  natim^  tgrnpatli^,  or  by  the  natyrtU  temperammt  Ot 
our  constitu^o.  It  is  no  rign  that  our  afll^ctions  are 
sjdritoal  because  they  are  raised  very  liigh,  produce 
great  effects  on  the  bodj-,  excite  us  to  be  very  zealous 
in  exteraals,  to  be  always  conversing  about  ourselves, 
etc  These  things  are  often  found  in  those  who  are 
mere  profossors  <rf  religion  (Matt.  vU,  21,  2Q. 

Now,  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  our  affections 
are  excited  in  a  spiritual  manner,  we  must  inquire 
whether  that  which  moves  our  affections  be  truly 
spiritual;  whether  our  consciences  be  alarmed,  and 
our  hearts  impressed;  whether  the  judgment  be  en- 
lightened, and  we  have  %,pef^>eiptioiu>f,,t)i^^p^  ex- 
cellenqr  of  ^vlne  things;  and,  hu^, wh^ritf  our a£- 
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Actions  ham  a  holy  tendency,  and  produce  the  happy 
effects  of  obedience  to  God,  hoiniUty  in  oucselves,  and 
JostiGe  to  oar  fellowcreatures.  C<»ualt  Lord  Kaimas' 
£tm^  of  Critieum,  u,  617;  Edwards  On  tktAJie- 
fMMw;  PlkeandHaywaid'sOueio/'C^MiciMes;  WatU' 
UieandAbtmo/OuPaniamt  U'Laiirin'g  £isqp,  §  6 
and  6,  wfaeie  this  subject  is  ably  handJed ;  Jsramj  Tay- 
lor's (Tonb^  li,  U4, 164;  Bnek. 

Affendofalo,  Caleb,  a  Jewish  rabU,  who  floar- 
khed  at  Adrianople,  Belgrade,  and  Constantinople  in 
the  present  century.  The  name  Affendofiilo  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  Turkish  effmdi  and  the  Greek  jtowXoc 
(son).  He  wrote  a  cominentary  (miDSt'D  fTniiJS)  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Psalm  cxix,  with  introduC' 
tions  and  epilogues  to  each  section,  liaTing  reference 
to  the  divergence  of  the  Karaites  trtm  the  Rabbins 
(Vieniu,  1880^  4to),  besides  two  other  woriu  of  a  po- 
lemical diaiacter. — See  FQrst,  SUIiotheeei  Jtdaica,  i, 
20^21. 

Affinitf  (dedgnated  In  Hebrew  by  some  form  of 

the  verb  ^rill,  iAaiha»\  to  ^ve  uf  marriag^  b  relatkm- 
eh^  by  marria^,  as  distiitgaished  from  miamgwiiiify 
which  is  relatkmsbip  tiy  Uood. 

1.  Marriagea  between  persona  tbna  rdatad,  fa  va- 
rious degrees,  which  prerlonB  usage,  in  difllnrent  con- 
ditions of  society,  had  allowed,  were  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  These  degrees  are  enumerated  in  Lev. 
xviii,  7  sq.  The  examples  before  the  law  are  thoee 
of  Cain  and  Abel,  who,  aa  the  necesd^  of  the  case  re- 
qnbad,  married  Ih^  own  abten.  Abnham  married 
Sarab,  the  danghter  of  his  fktber  another  wife; 
and  Jacob  married  the  two  sisten  I.eah  and  Rachel. 
In  the  first  instanca,  aod  even  in  the  second,  there 
was  an  obvions  consanguinity,  and  only  the  last  oflbr- 
ed  a  previous  relationship  of  affini^  merely.  So  also, 
In  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  a  consangoinify  can  be 
traced  in  what  are  uaually  set  down  as  degrees  d  affin- 
ity merely.  The  degrees  of  real  affinity  Intodicted 
■re,  that  ■  man  shall  not  (nor  a  woman  in  the  corre- 
ipMidtng  relations)  marry,  (I),  bis  fotber's  widow  (not 
Us  own  mother) ;  (2),  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
wife  by  another  hnshuid ;  (3),  thtf  widow  of  his  pater- 
nal uncle ;  (4),  nor  his  brother's  widow  if  he  has  left 
children  by  her ;  bat,  if  not,  he  was  bound  to  marry 
her  to  raise  up  ohQdren  to  his  deceased  brother.  See 
LsTiBAra  Law.  The  other  restrictions  are  connect- 
ed with  the  condition  vX  polygamy,  and  they  prohibit 
a  man  from  having,  (1),  a  mother  and  her  daughter  for 
wives  at  the  same  time,  (2),  or  two  sisters  for  wives  at 
the  same  time.  These  prohibitions,  although  founded 
In  Oriental  notions,  adapted  to  a  particular  condition 
of  Bocie^,  and  connected  with  the  peculiarittes  of  the 
Levitical  marriage  law,  have  been  imported  wholesale 
Into  oar  canon  law.  "The  fltneas  of  this  Is  doubted  by 
many ;  bat  as,  apart  from  any  moral  or  sanitary  ques- 
tions, tita  prohibited  marriages  are  such  as  few  would, 
tn  tlM  present  condition  of  Occidental  society,  desire 
to  contract,  and  sach  as  would  be  deemed  repugnant 
to  good  taate  and  correct  manners,  tfaM«  is  little  real 
matter  of  r^rst  In  tUa  adoption  MTtbe  Levitical  law. 
Indeed  the  ottJeetkms  have  arisen  chiefly  ftwn  a  mis- 
understanding of  tha  last  of  tin  above  prohlUtions, 
which,  onder  permitted  polygamy,  fbibade  a  man  to  , 
have  two  sisters  at  once— an  injunction  which  has 
been  construed  under  the  Christian  law,  which  allows 
but  one  wife,  to  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  a  man 
marrying  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.  The  law  it- 
self it  rendered  in  our  version,  "Neither  shalt  thou 
take  a  wife  to  her  Bister,  to  vox  her,  to  uncover  her  na- 
kedness, bmde  ikt  otker  m  *8r  Ufilime"  (Lev.  xvui,  18). 
Clear  as  tUa  seems,  it  la  still  dearer  It;  with  Geeenhis 
and  oOien,  we  take  the  word  ttanu^,  rendered  to 
MX,  to  mean  to  rival,  as  in  the  Sept.,  Arabic,  and  Vul- 
gate, The  Tarfftm  of  Jonathan,  the  Mtdma,  and  the 
celebrated  Jewish  commentators  JarcU  and  Ben  Oer- 


Bon,  are  satisfied  that  two  aittert  <a  omee  an  intended ; 
and  there  seems  an  obvious  deaigD  to  prevent  the  oo- 
eurrence  of  aoch  unseemly  jeabmstes  and  centemtiona 
between  ristor-wivea  aa  emUltand  the  Ufc  of  the 
triarehJacob.  Hie  mote  reeendita  sMiBahaa  been  «s* 
tracted,  with  rather  ungentle  vlolenea  to  the  principles 
of  Hebrew  construction,  by  making  "vex  her"  the  an- 
tecedent of  "in  her  lifetime,"  instead  of  "take  h-r 
sister  to  her,  in  bor  lifetime."  Under  this  view  it  is 
explained  that  the  married  sister  should  not  be  vex- 
ed" hi  her  Ufittime  by  the  prospect  that  her  slater 
might  succeed  her.  It  nay  be  safely  aald  that  sack 
an  idea  would  never  have  occurred  In  the  East,  whwe 
unmarried  risters  are  fer  more  rarely  than  in  Eoropa 
bnogbt  into  each  acqnaintanoe  with  the  hue  band  of 
tbe  married  sister  as  to  give  occasion  for  each  "  vexa- 
tion" or  "  rivalry"  as  this.  Yet  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  is  completely  exploded  among  sound  Bib- 
lical critics,  has  recrived  tlie  aanctkm  of  several  Chris- 
tian ooandb  (Qm^  lOibtr.  can.  81;  AmL  can.  17; 
Amr.  can.  80),  and  Is  periu^M  not  ealeolatod  ta  do 
much  harm,  except  nni^  peculiar  circaaistancas,  and 
except  as  It  may  prove  a  snare  to  some  sincere  hot 
Weak  consdences.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  those 
codes  of  law  which  most  resemble  that  of  Moses  on  tbe 
general  subject,  no  [mjhibition  of  the  matHaise  ctf  two 
sisters  in  saccesuon  can  be  foond.  (See  Westhend, 
Marriage  Code  of  Jirad,'LABd.l86(ti  Crilm  Sac  net. 
Nov.  1,  879.)— Kitto,  a.  V.   See  Uabbiaob. 

2.  Tbe  sabstance  of  die  Levitkal  law  la  adopted  in 
England,  and  may  be  found  In  the  "table  of  degrees" 
within  which  persons  may  not  marry,  which  was  set 
forth  by  Archbishop  Parker  fai  1068,  and  was  confiriD- 
ed  by  can.  xdx  of  tbe  synod     Londm,  UOA.  See 

iHCBSr. 

8.  According  to  tbe  Roman  eaMm  law,  affinity  arises 
ttom  marriage  or  from  an  wdawM  Interconrse  be> 
tween  the  one  party  and  the  blood  relations  of  tbe 
other  party ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  necessary  that  oqD- 
vla  tit  compiela  (8.  TkomoM,  4to,  dist.  41,  qu.  1,  ait.  1). 
Persons  related  to  each  other  may  contract  affinity,  as 
tiie  husband  with  tbe  relations  of  his  wife,  without  the 
relations  of  the  parties  becoming  bound  together  by 
any  affini^;  e.  g.  two  brothers  may  marry  two  ns- 
ters,  a  fetlwr  and  his  son  may  marry  a  mother  and  her 
daughter.  The  impediment  of  affinity,  arising  from 
marriage  consummated,  extends  canonically,  as  in 
natural  relationship,  to  the  fourth  detrree  uk&imvs. 
The  impediment  of  affinity  arisinc  ta  coitu  iltirito  only 
extends  to  the  second  degree  (Com:.  Trid.  sees.  24,  de 
reform,  cap.  4).  It  is  ruled  in  tbe  Latin  Chnrch  that 
tbe  pope  cannot  diapanae  in  tbe  first  decree  of  affinity 
in  the  duwt  line,  but  be  can  In  the  mdtreef ;  tbna  be 
can  grant  a  dlspraaation  to  a  nan  to  many  Ua  broflu 
«r*B  widow.   See  CoXSAHainHErr. 

AflbmAtlTe  (6r.  Sut0t^efuu,  iuvxvfi^/o^m^ 
etc.).   Among  the  Jews  the  fimnnls  of  apemt  or  at 

flrmation  was  ri^ll^f  'S,  aii  *1irac,  tiou  haM  ami,  or 
ihoa  hatt  rigkUy  said.  It  Is  stated  by  Aiyda  and  oth- 
ers that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  in  which  a  person 
expresses  his  assent,  at  this  day,  in  Lebanon,  especial- 
ly when  he  does  not  wish  to  afsert  any  thing  in  ex- 
press terms.  This  explains  the  answer  of  our  Savionr 
to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  (Matt  xxvl,  64),  when  be 
waa  B^ed  whether  be  was  the  Chriat,  Uie  son  of  God 
(see  also  Matt,  xxvl,  25,  and  eomp.  Jtdin  xvill,  87). 
Instances  occur  in  the  Talmud ;  thus, ' '  A  certain  man 
was  asked, '  Is  Rabbi  dead  ?'  He  answered, '  Te  have 
said :'  on  which  they  rent  their  dotties" — taking  it  for 
granted  from  this  asBwer  that  it  was  so  (Jerusalem 
Talmud,  Kilalin,  xxxii,  2).-~AU  readers  even  of  traoa. 
latlons  are  familiar  with  a  frequent  eloRsncy  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  ratberofthe  Hebrew  language,  in  uaiag 
an  affirmative  and  negative  together,  by  which  the 
sense  is  rendered  more  emphatic:  sometimes  the  neg- 
ative first,  as  I>Biiji«xv4^:lV*^U>^'>tot  die,  bat 
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Sn,"  «tc. ;  BometimM  tba  affirautivs  first,  u  Isa. 
xzxvUi,  1,  "  Thon  sb&lt  ^e,  and  not  lire."  la  John 
1,  SO,  tlMn  is  a  ramu^able  instance  of  emphasis  pro- 
<lnced  bj  a  nA^tiva  bdng  pUoed  between  two  affitm^ 
itina,  "And  be  coufeMcd,  «nd  denied  not,  but  con- 
kmA,  I  am  not  tbe  Christ.  "—Kitto.    See  Oath. 

ASre,  DsHis  AtrocsTS,  archbishop  of  Paris,  was 
bora  at  St  Some  da  Tam,  1793.  He  became  in  1811 
professor  of  philosophy  at  NanteB ;  and,  after  haring 
been,  in  1816,  ordained  priest,  in  1818  was  made  pro- 
r<»30T  of  theology  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Salplce  in 
Paris ;  in  1831,  Ticar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Lo^on ; 
ia  18^  ricar-general  at  Amiens;  in  18S4,  canon  and 
honoraiy  vicar-general  of  Paris.  In  1839  he  was  ap- 
pcuntcd  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Strasbnrg,  bnt,  be- 
foie  entering  upon  his  episcopal  duties  at  Stmburg, 
be  was,  after  the  death  Of  Ajchbiahop  Qnelen,  of  Paris, 
appMDted  one  of  the  three  vlcan  ca]Htfllar  of  the  dio> 
cess,  and  in  1840  appointed  by  Louis  PhOippe  arch> 
tnsbop  of  Paris.  He  had  several  condicta  with  the 
goreniment  of  Lonis  Philippe,  especially  upon  the 
emancipation  of  the  Chnrch  and  school  fi-om  the  state. 
Dating  the  inrairecdoa  of  1848,  he  climbed  upon  a 
baniode  In  tbe  Flau  de  la  BastOle,  canying  a  green 
boogti  b  his  hand,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  and  wish- 
ed to  persnade  the  InsaigentB  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  had  scarcely  ottered  a  flew  words  when  the  insar- 
gents  and  the  troops  commenced  firing  again,  and  he 
fell,  mortally  wonnded  by  a  mnshet  ball,  coming  ap- 
paieatly  from  a  window  above.  He  was  carried  by  the 
imntgeBta  Into  the  honse  of  a  jHiest,  and  the  next  day 
was  removed  to  his  palace,  where  he  died,  June  27, 
IMi.  On  tbe  28th  of  June  the  National  Assembly 
pined  the  fidlowlng  resolution :  "  The  National  As- 
ttmhty  coninders  it  a  duty  to  proclaim  the  sentiments 
of  rdigions  gratitude  and  of  profound  grief  which  all 
hearts  hare  Mt  at  tb«  saintly  and  beroical  death  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris."  His  writings  Inclado  TVatti 

tiOmMstntim  det  Paroum»(lS^-,  Tmiti  del  kote$ 
prmaintQSSe);  Tnkideaappelteomme^abm;  Su- 
fnma^  M^oreOe  dm  Pope  (1829,  in  the  Galilean  In- 
terest); PT^aiilidealiBRttedi»(mquet!  EnaigitrUt 
Biirogbfpkes  Sggpticta  (1884,  mainttdning  the  insnffi- 
dency  of  the  system  of  Champolllon  to  explain  the 
hittoglyphica) ;  Introduction  PhilotOphique  h  Fetvde  du 
fSnritawme.  See  biogiaphies  of  Archbisht^  Affre 
I7  Henry  de  Bianiy,  and  Abb6  Croice  (snbaeqnently 
UdwpofHandUes). 

Ali|3lkidBtaii,aeonntryof  Asia.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  235,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at 
about  4,000^000,  most  of  whom  are  Hohammedans,  be- 
lonpngpartly  to  the  Soonite  and  partiy  to  the  Shiite 
»ct  ^ndooe,  Christiana,  and  Jews  are  tolerated. 
There  are  besides  two  Indian  sects,  which  have  adhe- 
KQts  En  India,  tbe  Sufis,  who  hold  pantheistic  views, 
and  the  Hnllah  FnkUa,  who  are  freedUnkera.  The 
clogy  (Mnllab)  are,  at  tbe  same  time,  also  teachers. 
Seboida,  in  wbich  reading  and  the  Mohammedan  re- 
hffon  are  taofj^t,  are  found  in  almost  every  village. 
The  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Northern  IncUa  has  di- 
rected its  attention  alto  to  the  neighboring  Afgbana, 
lad  ert^Iisfaed,  In  1856,  tbe  first  mission  among 
them.  Their  nussionary,  the  Rev.  Isidor  Ldwenthal 
(4-  f.),  took  tip  bifl  residence  at  Peschawur,  and  en- 
Imd  at  Mwa  with  ardor  upon  bis  worh.  Having 
Kqnired  dUBcnlt  language  (tf  the  Aijghans,  the 
Pnfcloa^  be  translated  and  published  in  it  the  New 
Tcrtsmeot.  The  first  native  convert  was  baptized 
t?  lim  in  1859.— Pierer;  Neat  of  the  Citir<Aei,  1859. 
SeeAau. 

Afra,  mar^rr  of  Augusta  Tindelicorom  (Angs- 
tVK))  is  lepoited  to  have  been  originally  a  common 
pmtitBte,  bat  Bettberg  (Kir^eag.  DeuUcklmd,  i,  144) 
d^it  Wbea  the  perseeotion  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
dMka  aad  HuUbmai  Hereulfas  twched  Aogsbnrg, 
Ua  WH  Mtod  and  canlad  belbn  Gains  the  jndge,  w 


a  Cfaristlaa ;  when  GaioB  oould  by  no  means  prevail 
apon  her  to  deny  the  faith,  he  condemned  her  to  be 
burned  alive,  which  sentence  was  speedily  execnted 
(the  7th  of  Auglist,  804)  upon  her,  continually,  during 
ber  agony  in  the  flames,  ^orifylug  and  blessing  God. 
Her  festival  li  iasfit  on  tbe  fittt  ^  Asgnit.— Bntkr, 
ZmH^AoM^ili,  887. 

Africa,  one  of  the  four  principal  dividons  of  tbe 
fi^obe,  and  tbe  thjrd  in  magrdtnde.  The  origin  of  its 
name  is  uncertun^  Its  general  form  is  triangular,  tbe 
northern  part  bei^ig  the  base,  and  the  soattiem  ex- 
tremity tile  TcrtcK.  Its  length  may  be  reckoned 
about  70  degraat  of  htituda^  or  4990  miles;  and  its 
greatest  breadth  sbmetlUng  more  than  4090  miles. 
Until  the  late  reseirches  of  livingstona  and  Bazth, 
its  interior  was  almwt  unknown. 

Only  very  rough  ^imates  can  be  made  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Africa.  They  vary  from  80,000,000  to 
200,000,000  and  mora.  Uost  of  the  recent  discovertss 
indicate,  however,  tfa»  existence  of  a  dense  population 
In  the  interior  of  Afkdca,  and  favor  the  highest  esti- 
mates of  the  aggregate  population.  13w  natives  are 
partiy  negroes,  compriMng  the  negnwe  proper,  the 
CMffna,  Betchuanaa,  Foolabs,  FeUatas,  Hottentots, 
Bushmen,  etc, ;  partiy; Caucaaians,  among  whom  be- 
long the  Copts,  Moors,  Barbarians,  Arabs,  Ahyssiliians, 
Nubians,  etc  Malays  \ate  to  be  found  in  Madagas- 
car, and  nnmenKia  Europeans  have  settied  in  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies. 

Until  tbe  be^nning  ol^  the  present  century  a  very 
large  portion  of  Africa  was  yet  entirely  anlntown-  to 
tbe  civiliaed  world.  The  Arabs,  who  had  extended 
their  rule  In  Africa  in  the  7tb  century,  conquered  the 
whole  of  tbe  northern  coait,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  western  coast  as  Ikr  as  the  Senegal,  and  the 
eastern  coast  nearly  ai  ftr  tbe  Cqn  itf  Good  H<^ 
For  a  better  knowledge  of  the  weatern  coast  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Portuguese,  'who,  after  the  expuldon 
of  the  Moors  from  tfaefa:  cdpntry,  pursued  them  to 
Africa,  and  gradually  advanced  southward  on  the 
western  coast.  Steadily  pushing  forward,  they  clr- 
cnmnavifrated,  in  1497,  under  Tasco  de  Gama,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  soon  after  explored  the  eonth-east- 
em  shore.  The  Portngoese  vere  soon  followed  by 
£n^iab  travellers  (itinoe  1650),  irbo  considerably  con- 
tributed to  a  better  knowledge  ol  the  entire  coast.  Bnt 
the  interior  still  remained  an  imkAown  land ;  and  even 
tbe  bold  travellers  who  were  sent  out  by  the  African 
Society  of  London  (established  1  in  1788)  could  not 
overcome  the  immense  obstaclesr  and  many  of  tbem, 
aa  Ledyard,  Lucas,  Houghton,  Mungo  Pa^,  Home- 
manf),  and  RCntgen,  lost  their  livis. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  explo* 
rations  into  the  interior  of  Africa  hsve  grown  ra}»dly  In 
number  and  In  importance.  The  progress  of  the  Frendb 
rule  in  Algeria  and  In  Senegambia,  the  increased  pros> 
perity  of  tin  English  colonies,  tbe  success  of  the  numer- 
ona  missionary  sodeties,  many  of  wboae  missionaries, 
as  livingstone,  Moflfkt,  Knobleeber,.  Krap^  and  Isen- 
berg,  belong  among  tbe  chief  explonrs  of  the  inleriu', 
the  construction  ^  the  Snez  C^uial,  and  the  efibrts 
made  by  European  governments  and  the  Geographical 
Societies  of  London,  I^ris,  Berlin,  eto.,  have  given  a 
wonderful  jntpnlse  to  the  exploration  of  the  interior. 
Important  discoveries  have  quickly  succeeded  each 
other ;  and  quite  recently  (1862)  even  the  great  prob- 
lem of  many  centuries,  tbe  discovery  of  tiie  sources 
of  the  Kile,  has  bem  ancces^Ily  solved  hy  Captains 
Grant  and  ^teke.  All  these  dlsooreriea  ania  explora- 
tions have  an,  important  bearing  upon  the  prospects 
of  Christianity,  fbr  they  give  us  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  religious  views  of  tbe  natives,  of  their  habits 
and  their  languages,  and  thus  teach  the  missionaries 
and  the  mlsaionaiy  societies  what  they  have  to  over- 
come. 

The  political  divlrfona  of  Aftk^jm  ^^mok^ 
meroog  than  thoaattf  anyooa'n'tM^vuuwiMu 
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of  tbe  eartfa'i  sorface.  On  ihtt  north  w«  fasve  the  ein- 
pifs  of  Morocco,  the  French  provhice  of  Algeria,  the 
puhaliks  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Buca,  and  th«  oasis  of 
Fessan,  dependencies  of  the  Turkioh  omidre;  Egypt, 
a  vice^ofal^  of  the  ^iifciib  empire,  tlioiigh  bi  a  state 
of  qnasi  independency. '  On  the  east,  Kabia  and  Kor- 
dofeji,  dependencies  of  Egypt ;  tbe  cmfure  of  Abys- 
sinia, which  has  been  recently  enlarged  by  tbe  snbjeo 
tion  of  a  number  of  savage  tribes ;  tfie  countries  bor>> 
dering  on  tbe  G  ulf  of  Aden  and  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  and 
Btretching-Bontli-westward  for  morg  than  1000  miles. 
The  names  of  the  principal  coantrfes  are  Adel,  Ajan, 
Berben,  2angnebar,  and  Hozamhiqne,  the  coast  of 
wUch  is  held  by  the  Pcstngaesel  East  of  Mozam- 
bique is  the  populous  island  of  Madagascar.  In  Sonth 
AfVica  Great  Britain  has  several  ^impcotant  colonies. 
Cape  Colony  i»  the  oldest  of  tb^pe,  and  occapies  the 
soidhern  portion  of  the  continent;  above  it,  on  the 
south-east,  are  Caflfraria,  UTatal,  and  the  Zulu  coantry ; 
mat  (rftheie^  and  sepanted  froiatiiain  by  tbe  Kalamba 
Honntdns,  an  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  re- 
publics, composed  mostly  of  Dutch  settlers  and  their 
Hottentot  or  Bechuana  dependants.  On  the  vest 
coast,  nwth  of  the  Orange  Itiver,  and  extending  about 
800  miles  into  tbe  interior,  is  the  Hottentot  country; 
and  lying  between  this  and  the  Transvaal  republics  is 
the  land  of  the  Bechnanas.  -'  North  of  the  Hottentot 
coontty  la  Lower  Guinea,  a  country  composed  of  nu- 
merous chieftaincies  and  sopie  Portuguese  colonies. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  chieftaincies  are  An- 
gola, Congo,  and  Loango.  Between  this  and  the  east- 
em  coast  lies  a  vast  tract,  varying  in  width  from  ten 
to  twenty-dght  degrees  o^  longitude,  and  extending 
fVom  nearly  ten  degrees  a|)0ve  to  sixteen  degrees  be- 
low the  equator,  almost  wholly  unexplored  by  Enro- 
paang.  Upper  Oninea,  I<^g  known  ae  the  stave  coast, 
la  occupied  by  several  native  states,  the  largest  being 
the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  North  of  these  Is  that  re- 
^n  known  formerly  ap  Soudan  and  Nigritia,  com- 
posed of  nnmerons  and  constantly  changing  states 
(Bomou,  Timbuctoo,  etc.),  part  of  tfaem  Mohammedan, 
and  part  pagan.  Turning  again  northward,  we  find 
Hw  r^mblic  of  Uberia  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
haom,  both  settled  ia  great  part  by  free  negroes. 
Lying  between  this  and  the  Great  Desert  is  the  coun- 
try of  Senegambia;  the  la^er  portion  has  already  be- 
come a  dependency'  o^  France.  England  has  a  settle- 
ment, Bathurst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  Tbe 
Great  Desert,  which  extends  eastward  from  this  coun- 
try to  tbe  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Is  inhabited 
by  tribeaof  AnU),  or  half  Arab  origin. 

1.  Biblical  JVo(wdi.~AiHca  was  peopled  principally 
by  Ham,  or  bis  descendants ;  hence  it  is  called  the 
V  land  of  Ham"  in  several  of  the  Psalms.  See  Ham, 
Mizraim  peopled  Egypt  (Gen.  x,  6, 18, 14),  and  the 
Fathnisim,  tin  Napbtuhim,  the  Casluhlm,  and  tbe 
Ladim,  peopled  other  parts ;  but  the  situations  they 
occupied  are  not  now  ^own  di^nctly.  It  is  thonght 
that  many  of  the  Oanaanitaa,  when  expelled  by  Joahaa, 
retired  into  AfHca;  and  the  Mohammedaos  believe 
that  the  Amalekitea,  who  dwelt  in  andent  times  in 
the  nei^borhood  of  Mecca,  were  forced  from  thence 
by  the  kings  descended  ttom  Zioram. — Pococke,  Spec. 
Hilt.  A  rab.    See  Canaakitb.  '  , 

.The  necessary  infonnatian  relative  to  those  places 
in  Africa  which  are  spoken  «r  in  Scripture  will  be 
fonnd  onder  their  respective  names,  Anrssnn  a,  Albx- 
Am}BiA,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Ctbbne,  etc, 

II.  Eca-li/  CMttian  CAurch  in  A/rica.--Tht  conti- 
nent of  AWca,  in  the  ancient  Chnreb^  contained :  1. 
The  £xarciaie  of  Africa  Proper.  This  contained.  In 
Africa  Proconsularis,  fourteen  dioceses ;  in  Numidia, 
fifteen ;  in  MauritanU,  eighteen ;  in  Tripoli,  five.  A 
Kst  of  these  is  given,  from  the  Ifotiiia  of  Leo,  by  Bing- 
ham (Orig.  Ecdet.  bk.  is,  ch.  vii;  see  also  ch.  ii,  §  6). 

2.  The  Patriarchate  of  AUxandria,  caUed  also  the 
^lff*ian  PatriarchaU.    It  comprehended  Libya,  Pen- 


tapolis,  Egypt,  ftom  TripoUs  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
Ab>'8Binia,  and  contained  more  than  a  hundred  Epis- 
co[m1  sees.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  north  of  A£riea 
was,  in  the  early  agaa,  Cluiitian.  In  tha  ftfkh  oca- 
tuiy  the  Taudals,  who  were  Ariaas,  foondad  an  en- 
pire  then.  The  worst  enemies,  however,  of  the  Chnrcli 
in  AfHca  were  the  Saracens,  or  Oriental  Arabs,  who, 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  overran  the  coun- 
try, and  almost  entirely  extingniahed  tbe  light  of 
Christianity,  The  ancient  sees  whi<A  still  remain 
an  filled  by  Coptic  pelatea  [see  Goptb^,  the  diief  of 
whmn  is  the  patriarch  of  Aiexandriaf  and  dependent 
upon  Urn  is  tibe  'abona,  or  patriarch  of  the  Abyadoi- 
ana.  Of  the  andent  aees,  althongh  tiie  namee  an 
known  to  ns,  the  situation  is  entirely  lost,  owing  to 
tbe  change  wrou^t  in  the  names  of  pla<^  by  the 
Arabs.  Littie,  then,  can  be  said  of  the  geography, 
and  as  littie  of  tbe  chronology,  of  these  biahoprics; 
for,  as  to  the  former,  all  that  we  know  is  the  provinces 
in  which  they  wen  situated;  as  to  the  latter,  wa  have 
no  proofs  of  tbe  most  andent  before  tbe  third  centory, 
and  of  veiy  few  later  than  the  seventh. — ^Ki^faam, 
Orvi.  Ecd,  ix,  7.  Sea  ABrasuuA ;  Ae-kzAitdbia  ; 
Ethiopia  ;  Cabthaob. 

III.  The  Jioma»  CathoUc  CAurcA.— Tbe  circumnavi- 
gation of  Afiica  in  tbe  fifteenth  century  led  to  coo- 
qnesta  ot  the  Fortngaese  and  Span  Lards,  and,  in  cent- 
nection  with  them,  to  the  est^Bsbment  of  Bowan 
Catholic  missions.  In  Western  AAica  the  population 
of  several  entire  kingdoms  [see  Amoou;  Conoo], 
and  of  a  large  number  of  islands,  became,  at  least 

,  nominally,  connected  with  the  Roman  Church.  In 
Eastern  AAica,  Mozambique  and  the  islands  Bourbon 
and  Mauritius  were  the  prindpal  missionary  fields. 
In  Northern  Africa  several  bishoprics  wen  establisb- 
ed  in  the  ^lanlsh  posseasjons.  The  astablldimant  ot 
the  Frendi  dominion  in  sevnal  paita  of  Western  and 
Northern  Africa,  especitdly  in  Algeria,  likewise  en- 
larged greatly  the  territory  of  tbe  Bo  man  Catholic 
Church  and  improved  its  prospects.  Also  in  the  Eng- 
lish possessions  a  considerable  Soman  Catholic  popn- 
lation  gradoally  gathered,  especially  among  the  Iiiab 
tmmlgnnts.  Great. eflhita  wen  also  made  1^  tbe 
Boman  missionaries  to  elfoct  a  union  of  the  Copts  and 
Abyssinians  with  their  Church,  but  without  much  per- 
manent success.  See  Copts;  Abyssikia.  Repeat- 
edly Roman  missionaries  penetrated  &ither  into  tbe 
interior,  but  no  great  resoits  have  as  yet  been  obtain- 
ed. In  1859  there  was,  outside  of  the  possassiona  of 
Christian  nations  and  of  Tunis,  Tripolis,  and  E^gypt, 
only  one  vicariate  apostolic  for  the  Gallas, 

IV.  Tkt  Pntaimi  Jf jwuNM.— Ptotestantisra  got  a 
firm  fboting  In  Afliea  after  tbe  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centnry ,  in  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  Englidi, 
and  Danes.  The  foundation  of  another  Protestant 
state  was  laid  in  1823  by  the  establishment  of  tbe  negro 
republic  Liberia,  whose  growth  and  prospective  influ- 
ence is  entirely  nnder  the  control  of  Protestant  Cfaiis- 
tianity.  8eeLiBBKi:A.  Missionary  qwrationa  among 
the  natives  wen  cranmenced  in  South  Africa,  in  1737, 
by  the  Moravians.  Their  early  operations,  however, 
were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  Dutch  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and,  for  fifty  years  (1744  to  1792),  entirely 
interrupted.  During  aU  this  time  nothing  was  <}ono 
for  the  conversion  of  the  pagans.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Sodety  established  its  first  mission  in  1795, 
the  Wesleyan  Misuonary  Society  in  1S14.  la  1820 
a  ndsuon  was  established  by  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Soeie&r,  a  nnion  of  members  of  tbe  Established  Chnrch 
of  Scotland  and  Dissenters.  In  1888  this  nnion  was 
dissolved,  the  members  of  tbe  Established  Church  re- 
taining the  old  name,  and  tbe  Dissenters  taking  the 
name  of  the  Glasgow  African  Missionary  Society. 
After  the  division  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843, 
the  Glasgow  Missionary'  Sod^  became  merged  hi  the 
foreign  mission  sdieme  of  ^e  J^jGii»ch  of  Scot- 
land. The  Giu^mm^imd^^o^  tnns. 
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■  "md  b  opmtknis,  in  1847,  to  the  care  of  the  United 
^^yteitin  Cborcfa.  The  firrt  missionwies  of  the 
nw  ErsBgelical  Mimiorujy  Society  came  to  Africa 
f^iai  eommenced,  in  1630,  their  present  mis- 
it  amg  the  BechiauiM.  The  American  Board  re- 
■Ind  in  1834  oo  a  miuion  among  the  Zulus,  which 
^  tmamxd  in  1835.    The  Rhenish  Missionary 

wt  to  Africa,  in  1829,  four  graduates  of  their 
Um  Seminu;  at  Barmen.  Most  of  the  Bourish- 
*C  MioBi  fonaded  by  it  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
j|*w7  of  the  Dutch  Boers.    The  operations  of  the 

Soeiet  J  conunenced  in  1883 ;  those  of  the  Nor- 
Jji  Mii^iDary  Society,  near  Port  Natal,  in  1858. 

*  Africa  the  arrt  efforts  to  introduce  the  Go»- 
Ji«t  singnlarly  disastrous.    Attempts  made  by 

•  lUiTitta  in  1736,  and  by  several  English  soci- 


eties since  1795,  had  soon  to  be  relinquished  as  hope- 
less. A  permanent  settlement  was  effected  by  the 
(|!huTch  Missionary  Society  in  1604,  which  has  been 
very  saccessftil,  and  is  still  extending  its  operations 
on  every  side.  A  bishop  for  Sierra  Leone  was  conse- 
crated in  1863.  The  English  Baptist  Missionary'  So- 
ciety established  in  1841  a  flonriehing  mission  at  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po,  but  it  was  almost  entirely  sup- 
pressed in  1858  by  a  new  Spanish  governor.  The 
missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionarj-  Society  of  Eng- 
land commenced  as  early  as  1796,  but  until  1611  there 
was  only  one  missionary.  They  have  since  become 
the  most  flourishing  among  all  the  Protestant  missions 
in  West  Africa.  The  missions  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union,  in  Liberia  and  among  the  Ba^ 
sas,  commenced  in  1821 ;  those  of  the  (American) 
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PrabjicriAn  Board,  ia  Liberia,  In  1832 ;  of  tbe  Am«r- 1 
ican  Board,  at  Cape  Palmas,  in  1834 ;  of  t^e  Methiv ' 
dUt  EidBcopol  Church,  in  liberia,  in  1838;  of  the 
Soathem  Itoptist  ConventioD  of  America,  in  libtfia 
and  Tomba,  in  1863 ;  of  the  Americait  Uiaaionary 
A»ocUtion  in  the  Sherbro  country,  in  1842 ;  of  the 
Baele  HiBeionaty,  Society,  at  the  Gold  Coast,  in  1828 ; 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  America,  at 
Cape  Palmas,  in  188S.  A  new  interest  in  the  mis- 
aions  of  Weatom  Aftica  iraa  awakened  in  England  by 
the  return  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  missionary  operations  resolved  tq>on.  In  Eastern 
Africa,  the  Island  of  Madagascar  was  vbited  in  1818 
by  mlarioiuiies  of  ^  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  natives  were  converted  to  Cfaris* 
tianity.  But  the  premature  death  of  King  Radama  in 
1828  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and,  in 
1886,  the  mission  schools  were  closed  and  the  mission- 
aries driven  from  the  island.  The  persecation  lasted 
antil  the  d«ttb  of  Radama'a  -widow,  Banavalons,  and 
the  accession  to  the  Omnie  of  Radama  II  In  1861,  un- 
der whom  Christianity  was  again  tolerated,  and  t>egan 
to  make  new  progress.  The  assassination  of  Radama 
in  1863  had  no  influence  on  the  legal  condition  of  the 
Christians,  who,  in  1864,  were  supposed  to  number 
about  7000.  See  Madaoascab.  In  Abyssinia,  Ger- 
man missionaries  ot  the  Basle  society  have  labored  in 
behalf  of  Protestantism  since  1880^  without  however, 
achieving  any  permanent  result.  See  Abyssinia. 
Egypt  has  some  flourishing  churches,  schools,  and  be- 
nevolent institutioDB  for  tiie  Protestant  residents  of 
foreign  countries,  and  tlie  United  Presbyterians  of 
America  sustun  there  a  prosperous  mission.  See 
Egypt. 

T.  Ea^aiaitieal  StatiiUct. — ^The  entire  pt^ulation 
of  the  Cape  Verde,  St  Thomas,  and  Prince's  Islands 
(Portagneee),  of  the  Spidsh  Presidios  and  Qutnea 
Islands,  and  of  the  French  island  of  Bonrbon,  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  English  island 
of  Mauritius  and  of  the  European  population  in  Al- 
geria. In  Angola  and  Beoguela  the  Portuguese  claim 
dominion  over  657,000^  in  UosamUque,  over  800,000 
subjects ;  but  with  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  pow- 
er also,  the  connection  of  tiie  natives  with  the  Roman 
Church  has  to  a  great  extent  ceased.  Angola  had,  In 
1857,  only  6  priests,  Moaambique  only  3.  See  also 
Eotpt  and  Abtssinia.  The  Roman  Chnrch  bad,  in 
1869,  5  Inshoprics  In  the  Pinrtagaese  possessions,  2  In 
the  French,  1  in  the  English,  2  in  the  Spanish ;  and 
13  vicariates  apostolic,  viz.,  2  in  Egypt  (1  Latin  and 
1  Copt),  1  in  Tunis,  1  In  Abyastnta,  1  for  the  country 
of  the  Gallas,  2  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1  for  the 
two  Guineas,  1  for  Sierra  Leone,  1  for  Madagascar,  1 
for  Natal.   See  Alobria. 

The  African  missions  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
mostly  supported  by  the  General  Missionary  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Faith.  There  are,  besides,  spe- 
cial missionary  societies  fbt  Africa  In  France  and  Ana- 
trii.  The  Chnrch  of  England  had,  in  1864,  tiw  follow- 
ing dioceses:  Capetown,  Grahamstown,  Sierra  Leone, 
St.  Helena,  Natal,  Zambesi,  Orange  River,  Niger,  the 
last  three  of  which  are  outside  of  the  British  domin- 
ions. These  bishoprics  constitute  the  "  Ecclesiastical 
Province  of  Sonth  Africa,"  with  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town as  metropolitan.  The  Wesleyan  Sfetbodists,  In 
1664,  bad  6  mtsrioDary  districts  (Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Grahamstown,  ITatat,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and  the 
Gold  Coast),  75  circuits,  204  chapels,  366  other  preach- 
iag  places,  95  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries, 
17,965  members,  18,069  scholars  in  schools,  and  76,465 
attendants  on'  public  worship.  The  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Western  Africa  are 
organized  Into  an  Annual  Conference,  which,  in  1664, 
had  19  travelling  pnachers,  1861  meaibers,  142  proba- 
tioners, 86  local  preachers,  98  native  members,  80 
scbotds,  18S4  schoIaTB,  and  19  chDiches. 


The  statistics  of  the  oth»  niasioaary  societiM  mn 
given  by  tlie  Journal  o/Mimoat,  In  1859^  as  fiiUows : 


SotMlM. 


American  Board  

ITeib'n  Board  (InctndADg 
Reformed  Preabjtei*iu} 

Yif/tieo^y  Board  

Southeni  Baptlsta  

Amer.  iUn.  AsBodaUon . 

Total  of  American. . . 
■annas. 
Londoi  WadntarjrSoc... 
Baptist  HbdooaiT  Boo... 

Vhureh  of  SeotUod  

Free  Ctanrdi  of  EooUand. 
United  FmbL  <Jt  BeoUand 

Hmavlans  

Basle  IU»IoDar7  Boclaty. 
Khenlah  MiBrionary  Soc. . 
French  Evangellcil  HU- 

alcaaiT  SooMj. . . . 
Berlin  Uimktaxj  SoeWr 

Norweriaa  Miss.  See.  

Notb  German  Hta.  Soc. 

Total  of  Enropean. . . 
Grand  total, . . 
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S^SoiStB 


Other  Christian  denominations  are  fonnd  only  in 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  (q.  v.).  Jews  are  nnmerons  In 
all  Nortiwrn  Africa,  especially  in  Morocco,  where^  be- 
fore the  persecation  in  1859,  they  counted  over  300,000 
sonls,  Mohammedanism  prevails  in  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Tripolis,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Fez,  and  also  throughout 
Soudan.  Dietericl  estimated  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation at  about  100  million  souls.  The  rest  are  pa- 
gans. The  foUowTug  table,  taken  from  Schem's  Ee- 
deiiailSad  Tear-book  far  1859,  [ffesents  the  statistics 
of  the  Boman  Catbtdlc,  Protestant,  and  Ouistian  pop- 
ulation in  the  vatioas  pwtiona  of  Africa : 


RooiaB 

Cathirltn. 

UaU. 

other  &qdlgh  Posswslgns  . .. . 

Angola,  nengneU,  NosamUque 

10,f»0 

i:o,ooo 

13.1,000 
480,000 
12,000 

noo,ooo 

160,000 

n,ooo 

80,000 

"200 
10,000 

8SA,000 
400,000 

iKooo 

2,000 

nio^ooo 

£61,000 
53t,0t« 
140,000 
43»,oni 

13,000 
100,00) 
170,008 
960,000 
3,000,000 

60,000 
200 

i«,ood 

i,on,soo 

TSO,000 

See  Newcomb,  QrcJqpsdia  of  Jftnioiu. 

VI.  Literaiur«. — The  religions  aspects  of  the  snb- 
jeot  are  treated  in  the  following  works:  Svichez.ffMt 
Eeele$,  A/rietmm  (Madrid,  1784);  Mwcdli,  Afiiea 
ChriMma  (Brese.  1816,  OOtt:  1820) ;  Mooter,  Primer- 
dia  Eccka.  A/ricana  (Hsfn.  1829) ;  L«scher,  De  patnm 
A/ricanor.  meriiu  (Rocfalitz,  1712) ;  Eellner,  Nord-Af- 
riia't  Heltg.  in  the  DeuUch  Mngax.  v,  266  sq. ;  Ton 
Gerlach,  GescA,  d.  AuArtii.  d.  ChriMmth.  m  Sud-A fritxt 
(BerL  1883).  The  most  recent  geographical  informal 
tion  is  conUined  in  Livingstone's  TVareb  m  8,  Africa 
(Lond.  1867,  N.  T.  1858);  ZtaiAtd  (Load,  and  N.  Y. 
1865);  Bartii's  TrxweU  in  N.  and  Cent.  A/Hea  (Lond. 
and  N.  T.  1867-1869);  Kmpf's  Trae.  and  ifiswwM 
Eastern  Africa  (Lond.  and  N.  T.  1860) ;  Burton,  Zofe 
Reffiont  of  Cent.  Africa  (Lond.  and  N.  T.  I860);  An- 
dereson,  Lakt  Nffam  (Lond.  and  K.  T.  1S66) ;  Bald- 
win, South  Afrka  (Lond.  and  N.  T.  1868) ;  Cummiwc, 
Hunter's  Lift  m  Afrim  (Lond.  and  N.  T.  1860) ;  Wii- 
wsa^^WtOwn  AMoa.(yi..\.  1866);  Du  Chailln, 
U/ruA  Afrka  ^.  tf^^ffvhhns  m  SsA 
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AMoan  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnroh,  « 

body  of  Cbristiaiu  oomposed  eotinly  of  colored  p«o- 
pk  in  the  United  Statss  and  Canada. 

L  iTufory.— Th«  early  Methodists  labored  zealoa»- 
ly  ftr  the  irel&re  of  the  AMcaiu,  both  slaves  and 
(He,  in  Oa  United  States.  Multitudes  of  them  b*. 
ana  Uatbodieto,  and  ttKnwmdB  are  now  In  tbe  M- 
lomhip  of  the  Method  Epiwopsl  Chnrcb  (q.T.X 
trhidi,  at  its  General  Conference  of  1864,  organii^ 
two  new  coofbrences,  consisting  excln^ively  of  col- 
ored members.  In  1816,  a  nnmber  of  these  Hetbo- 
diit*,  belienng  that  they  coald  be  ft«er  and  more  use- 
fid  in  a  separate  communion,  called  a  convention  in 
Philaiielpl^  vhich,  In  April  «f  that  year,  organized 
tb«  "African  Hetbodist  Episcopal  Chnrcb."  The 
Iter.  Bichard  Allen  (q,  v.)  was  elected  first  bishop, 
sad  wu  ordained  by  five  presbyters.  He  serred  until 
hti  death  in  1881.  In  1828  the  Rev.  M.  Brown  was 
■Iw  dected  bisbop.  In  1886  the  R«v.  £.  Waters  was 
ndsised  faidup.  The  growth  (rftheCbordi  has  been 
ttsady,  sBd  many  ot  its  preachers  have  been  men  of 
iMUtjr.  It  had,  in  1856,  8  conf^ces:  Balttmore, 
Philadslpbia,  New  Torl^,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Eng. 
Itnd,  Missouri.  In  1866  the  Canada  Conference  was 
orgurized  as  a  separate  body.  The  civil  war  which 
brdie  ont  m  the  United  States  In  1861,  and  the  grad- 
uil  destmetkn  of  slavery,  greatly  enlarged  the  terri- 
loiy  of  Uiis  Chordt  and  added  to  ite  membenhip.  In 
M^,  1861,  the  Quadreonial  Oenefal  Conference  of 
titt  Chueh  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  Bimnltaxteonaly 
vitli  tbe  General  Conferences  of  the  Vethodist  Epis- 
copal Chnrcb  and  of  the  African  He^udiat  ^isoopal 
Zion  Church.  The  General  Conference  was  visited 
br  a  dentation  from  the  General  Conferenoe  of  tbe 
Uetbodist  ^iscopal  Chnrcb,  and,  to  reciprocate  this 
act  of  fraternal  sentiment,  appointed  in  its  turn  a 
eonmittee,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  visit  the 
latter  body.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  nia- 
tVK,  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Afri- 
cao  MetfiodiBt  Episcopal  Zkm  Church,  a  plan  of  anion 
of  these  two  denominations,  to  be  laid  befon  the  next 
General  Conferences  of  both. 

On  Jane  14,  1864,  twenty-five  del^atea  of  this 
Chnrch  net^  with  an  equal  nnmber'of  the  African 
Hetbodist  Episcopal  Zion  Chnrdi,  at  Phlladdphia,  to 
auaia  the  terms  upon  which  the  two  bodies  eotdd 
amte.  Tbe  session  of  the  joint  convention  was  en- 
tirely haimonlou.  All  tit»  arrangements  for  the  con- 
nnunation  of  a  union  were  perfected,  and  all  were 
ntitfled  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
fneaces  of  tlie  two  Chnrches  in  1868  the  union  would 
beeSected. 

On  May  16,  IS66,  Bishop  Payne  reorganized  the 
South  CaroUoa  Annual  Conference  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Chnrdk  TUsChordi  was  first  established  in  Charles- 
ton forty  years  ago.  Among  those  concwned  in  die 
■novement  was  Monia  Brown,  the  seoond  bishop  of  the 
MUHction.  The  cbnnh  then  founded  existed  in  pn»- 
ptri^fi*  alz  yean,  worsUiqtfng  in  a  honae  erected  by 
ttMMslvM^  when  the  Aftlcan  H.  E.  Cbnrch  as  a  sepa- 
nto  vgaakitkm  was  overthrown,  and  ever  since,  on- 
H  traUng  oDt  of  the  rebellion,  the  colored  people 
*<N  compelled  to  worship  with  the  whites,  and  were 
brought  under  tbe  pastoral  care  of  the  white  pastors. 
Upon  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Bishop  Payne  proceeded 
ta  that  city,  and,  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
mtnry  noCwitbstand&ig,  reorganised  an  Annual  Con- 
brence. 

H.  AitfrwK.— The  doebrtnea  are  Hie  same  as  those 
ofthe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.)- 

ni.  Cocvrmaettf. — ^The  biskopf  preside  in  the  con- 
ferences and  station. the  ministers;  they  are  styled 
"ffi^  Reverend."  The  Genertd  Confemux  is  com- 
fOMd  of  travelling  preachers  of  two  years'  standing, 
■■lefloealprewihendelegatadbytiwAminml  Con- 
^"■0%  in  tte  ntio  of.one  to  every  five  travelling 
pndian.  Iti  nmriimn  ara  qnadininiil.  The  An^ 
O 


mal  Con/emux  oonslsta  of  all  the  travelling  preach- 
er* in  full  cennecdon,  and  of  all  local  preachers  who 
have  been  licensed  a  vertain  period,  and  can  pass  a 
satis&ctory  examination.  In  other  respects  the  gov- 
ernment resembles  that  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

IV.  flaljMwt.— From  tbe  reports  made  at  the  Gen- 
oral  Conferencfl  of  1864  on  Uie  constitution  of  the 
Cbnrch,  U  appears  that  in  that  year  the  real  estate  and  ' 
church  property  was  estimated  at  about  ^2,000,000,  lo>  . 
cated  in  the  New  England  States,  the  North-western 
States,  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
MlBBonri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mjsslssippi, 
Louisiana,  Sonth  Carolina,  and  Califbmia,  The 
bersblp  of  the  connection  was  about  &0,000 ;  the  num- 
ber of  those  attending  the  Church,  804^000  \  local 
preachers,  1000 ;  travelling  preachers,  &00;  ordained 
ministers,  200 ;  and  8  tn^i^is.  Missions  had  been  es- 
tablished in  nearly  all  of  the  states  above  named,  and 
the  number  of  missionaries  was  about  20.  The  Chnrch 
bad  abont  1200  day-schools,  and  1000  teachers  of  color, 
educated  at  the  varions  institntions  of  learning  in  tiie 
Unttad  States  and  Canada,  Sunday-edwola  had  been 
established  in  connection  with  nearly  all  of  the  meet- 
ing-houses. They  were  attended  by  about  200,000 
children,  and  some  200,000  volumes  of  Sonday-school 
books  were  used.  The  highest  literary  institntion  of 
the  denomination  is  Witberforce  University,  which  is 
under  tbe  control  of  the  General  Conference,  and  lo-- 
cated  three  miles  north  of  Xenia,  Qieen  Cenn^,  Ohio. 
It  had,  in  1864,  about  100  students.  There  are  also 
semlnariee  at  Baltimore,  Col  umbos  (O.),  Alleghany, 
and  IMttsbmg.  Tbe  school  near  Colnmbns  has  a 
form  of  172  acres.  There  are  two  reli^ons  papers, 
the  CkriiHaa  Recorder,  a  weekly,  issued  by  tbe  Bode 
Concern  at  Philadelphia,  and  this  B^onttny. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
a  religious  denomination  composed  entirely  of  colored 
Methodists. 

I.  BiitoTy, — This  denomination  originated  In  the 
secession,  in  1630,  of  the'Zion  congregation  of  African 
Methodists,  in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cbnrch.  The  congregation  assigneil 
as  tbe  canse  of  its  aeparation  anne  resolutions  passed 
by  tbe  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chnrch,  in  1820,  cmiceming  Church  government. 
Zion  congn^^on  was  soon  joined  by  several  other 
congretcations,  and  ip  1821  the  first  Annual  Conference 
was  held  in  the  of  New  York,  wiiich  was  attended 
1^  22  ministers,  and  reported  the  number  ot  members 
connected  with  the  Cimference  as  being  14S6.  For 
seven  more  years  snccoBftively  an  Annnal  Conference 
was  convened,  each  of  vhich  appointed  its  president. 
At  tbe  Annnal  Conference  of  lb88,  the  Bev.  Christo- 
pher Rush  was  elected  permanent  superintendent  for 
four  years.  In  1847  tbe  denomination  bad  2  general 
auperinl«ndents,  4  annnal  conferences  (New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore),  76  travelling 
muiiaterB,  tnm  160  to  200  local  preachera  and  exbort- 
ers,  6000  lay  members,  60  chnrches,  and  many  congre- 
gations witiiout  churches,  in  11  states  of  the  Union, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1864,  held  at  Philadelphia,  declared 
in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  African  Methodist  E^da- 
copal  Cbnrch  (q.  v.). 

II.  AMfrnies.— IIm  doctrines  are  the  same  as  those 
of  tbe  Metiiodlst  Eidao^  Chnrch  (q.  v.). 

III.  Govtnmettt. — The  highest  functionaries  of  tbe 
Chnrch  are  general  superintendents,  who  are  elected 
to  their  office  every  four  years  by  the  suffhige  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Conference.  They  may  be 
re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  tbeir  term.  Tbe  Gen- 
eral Conference  meets  every  four  years,  and  ia  com- 
posed of  all  the  travelling  ndnisters  of  the  connection. 
The  Annual  Conference  is  composed  of  all  the  travel- 
ling ministers  of  a  district^.  §M^Re]if ~C^j{t^|^ 
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AfricSnns,  Juuvb  (called  by  Saidu  StxtUM  Jn- 
Uiu),  WW  an  intiinate  friend  of  Oiigen,.  ui  eminent 
Christian  chnmognpfaer,  and  flonrisbed  aboat  the 
year  820.  HATirys  bsen  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Hor- 
adas,  a  celebrated  philoeopber,  and  pupil  of  Origen, 
he  came  to  Alexandria  to  atody  vith  bin,  bat  he 
seema  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  NicopoUs  (the  ancient 
Emmaus),  in  Poleatise,  and  to  have  exerted  hhneelf 
tor  its  restoration ;  for  which  purpose,  in  220,  he  made 
a  visit  to  Antoninus  HeUogabalns,  to  obtain  from  him 
pannisaion  that  the  walls  of  the  rained  city  should  be 
rebnilt.  According  to  one  writer  (Hebedjesu,  Cat.  Ub. 
ChaU.  xV,  18),  he  was  l^hop  of  Nlcopolis.  He  died 
about  232.  Africaniu  wrote  a  chronological  woA  is 
five  Bections  under  the  title  of  PentoMMw— a  sort  of 
univers*!  history,  composed  to  prove  the  antiqaity  of 
true  religion  and  the  novel^  of  paganism,  f^ag- 
nmite  ot  this  chronology  are  extant  in  the  worka  9f 
EoMbios,  Syncellns,  Halala,  Theophame,  Cedrenns, 
and  in  the  "Chrmneim  PeudtaU."  The  •'FttntaUb* 
h>»"  commences  with  tha  creation,  B.C  5^,  and 
doses  with  A.D.  221.  The  chronology  of  AfHcanus 
places  the  birth  of  Christ  three  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era.  But  under  the  roign  of  Dio- 
cletian ten  years  ware  taken  from  the  number  which 
had  elapsed,  and  thus  the  oompittation  of  the  Chorcb- 
m  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocb  wen  reconciled.  Ao> 
oor^g  to  Fabricins  (BihL  Gr.  ed.  nova,  vlii,  9),  then 
exists  at  Paris  a  mannacript  contuning  an  abstract 
of  the  "  PentaUblos."  Sodiger  has  bcrnvwed,  in  hia 
edition  of  Ensebins,  tiie  chrooology  of  African ua  ex- 
tant in  "Geo.  BpuxUi  Chronograpkia  ab  Adamo  ad 
madaiaMm,  i  Jac  Qoar"  (Gr.  et  Lat.,  Paris,  1652, 
fld.>  AfHcanus  wrote  a  leuned  letter  to  Origen,  in 
which  be  dlspntea  the  antiientidfy  <rf  the  apocryphal 
history  of  Susannah  (Basle,  Gr.  and  Lat.  1674,  4to). 
A  grc«t  part  of  another  letter  of  Afticanus  to  Aristidee, 
reconciling  the  disagreement  between  the  genealogies 
of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Lake,  Is  extant  in  EosebiuB 
(bk.  vi,  cb.  xxxi). 

It  is  believed  that  AfHcanna  was  still  a  pagan  when 
he  wrote  Us  w<vk  entitled  Cat*i  (KitFroc,  girdle  of 
Venus),  in  which  he  treato  of  agrienUuifctnedidne, 
physics,  and  especially  the  military  art.  HebacQesa, 
in  his  catalogue  of  Chaldean  worlu,  mentions  a  oom- 
mentary  on  the  N.  T.  by  AfHcanus,  bishop  of  Emmaos. 
Finally,  a  translatitHi  of  the  woric  of  Abdiaa  of  Baby- 
lon, entiUed  Hittoria  certamiiut  apoMiei,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  AfHcanus,  but  probably  erroneooaly. 

The  &ct  ot  ft  man  so  learned  and  intalUgant  aa  th» 
chronologOT  AtHcanns  being  a  Christian,  raftatea  the 
error  of  those  who  think  that  all  Christiana  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era  were  illiterate.  The  cHddsms  of 
Africanns  upon  the  spociypbal  books  seem  to  attest 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  without  previoos  examination ;  and, 
tnm  hia  manner  of  reconcUiog  the  dlllbient  genealo- 
gies of  Christ,  it  appears  certain  that  be  recognised 
the  Authentid^  of  the  Gospels  In  which  tbey  occur. — 
Cave,  niA  Lit.  ann.  220 ;  I^ardner,  Warit,  11, 467. 

AftamoonCoi^n  niap.Mdoa'ikt^oas^ikd^a 

deiXmiifft  Jndg.  six,  8,  aa  In  the  mai^n).   The  He- 
brews, in  conform!^  with  the  Mosaic  law,  reckoned 
the      from  evening  to  evening,  and  divided  it  into 
six  onequal  parts : 
1.  The  break  of  day. 

5.  The  morning,  or  atmrise. 

8.  The  heat  of  the  di^.  It  be^  about  nine  o'clock 
(Geo.  xviU,  1 ;  1  Sam.  zL  11). 
4.  Midday. 

6.  The  cool  of  the  dag,  literally  the  wind  of  the  (%, 
tnm  the  fiict  that  in  Eastern  countries  a  wind  com- 
mences blowing  regularly  for  a  few  honra  befim  sun- 
set, and  continues  till  evening. 

6.  The  evening.    See  Dat. 

▲S' (Aiaat^  prob.  L  q.  Ajrofiw),  one  vt  On 


temple  servants,  whose  " 

Ion  (1  Esdr.  v,  80),  evident^  tha  Hasab  (q.  t.>  of  the 
genuine  text  (En.  ii,  46). 

Agiba  ("AyajSa),  a  fortress  near  Jenualem,  wldch 
Galeeios,  its  governor,  restored  to  Aiistobnlns,  the  son 
vt  Alexander  Jaouana  (Josephna,  ^nf.  xUi,  M,  6). 
The  plaoe  cannot  well  be4deidified  on  aoooont  oTtbe 
various  readings  (see  Hudson's  ed.  i,  €02,  note),  one  of 
which  (ra/Soda)  even  seems  to  Identify  it  vrith  Gab- 
BATUA  (q.  v.).  It  was  perhaps  the  emioenOe  of  GiB- 
KAH  (q.  v.). 

Ag'abna  i'Aya^ ;  dther  fimn  the  Heb.  ^Sn,  a 
loaut  [which  even  occurs  as  a  proper  nasM,  Em  ii, 
46],  or  a»,  to  bmi  Simon.  Omom.  If.  T.  15,  and  Wolf, 
Cmr.  ii,  1167),  the  name  of  a  prophet,"  anppoeed  to 
have  been  one  of  Um  atveutf  disciplea  of  Christ 
(Wolflb,  De  Agabo  Vote,  Jen.  1767,  and  in  hi*  Dm.  ad 
Aet.  Ap.  U,  181  sq.).  He,  with  others,  came  Ikon 
Jndaa  to  Antk>ch,  while  Paul  and  Bamabaa  (A.D.  4S) 
were  tliere,  and  announced  an  iq>pn>addng  famine, 
which  actually  oocuned  the  following  year  (Acts  xi, 
27,  28).  Some  writers  suppose  that  tiae  fkmine  was 
general ;  bat  most  modem  commentators  nnite  in 
nndetatanding  that  tha  large  terms  of  tha  oiigmal 
(oXifv  TTjv  otnw^Hitr)  vgif^y  not  to  tie  vhoU  vorid, 
nor  even  to  the  whole  Roman  empire,  bat,  as  in  Lake 
11,1,  to  Jndaa  only.  Statements  mpecMag  tour  flm- 
mee,  which  occnned  in  the  reign  of  Chutdias  (Oros. 
vii,  6 ;  Eoseb.  Hitt,  Ecd.  ii,  8-,  CkroH.  Arm.  ii,  369), 
are  produced  1^  the  commentators  who  snpport  this 
view  (Wesseling,  Obierv.  i,  9,  p.  28) ;  and  as  all  the 
countries  put  together  would  not  make  up  a  tenth  part 
of  evm  the  Boman  empire,  they  think  it  plain  that 
the  words  most  be  nndnstood  to  apply  to  that  fhinlne 
which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Clmudius  (Suetonius, 
Claad.  18),  overspread  I^estine  (see  Kuindl,  ComwtMl. 
in  loc.).  The  poor  Jews,  hi  general,  were  then  relieved 
by  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  who  sent  to  purchase  corn 
in  Egypt  for  them  (Jwephns,  Ami.  xz,  2,  6 ;  6,  2) ; 
and  for  the  relief  (tf  the  Christlaiu  in  tbat  cottntry  con- 
tributions were  raised  the  brethren  at  Antiocfa,  and 
conveyed  to  Jenualem  by  Panl  and  Barnabas  (Acta 
xi,  29,  80).  Many  years  after,  this  same  Agaboa  met 
Paul  at  Cnsarea,  and  warned  him  of  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  him  if  be  prosecuted  bis  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem (Acta  xxi,  10-12),  A.D.  55.  (See  Conybetre 
and  Howson's  St.  Paid,  i,  127 ;  ii,  223 ;  Baumgarten, 
Apottt^eiducU,  1,  270  sq.;  ii,  118.)  The  Gnek 
Church  assert  that  he  snfferad  martyrdom  at  Antkwfa, 
and  hold  hia  festival  on  the  8th  of  March  (Eichhom, 
BW.  A  WW.  Za.  i,  22, 28 ;  vi,  20).~Kltto,  U  v. 

A'gas  (Heb.  AgiM^,  perh.  jlssM,  fhm  ao 
Arab,  root,  hi  1  Sam.  always  written  3^ ;  Sept.  'Ayay, 
but  Tbty  in  Num.),  the  name  vt  two  kings  of  the  ka^ 
lekites,  and  probably  a  common  name  of  all  their 
kings  (Uengstonberg,  Penial.  11,  807),  Ulce  Pharaoh 
in  Egypt,  and  Acldsh  or  Abimelech  among  the  Philis- 
tines.   See  also  Aoaoitb. 

1.  The  king  apparently  of  one  of  the  hostile  ndgh- 
borlng  natioBs,  at  the  tbn«  of  the  Exode  CB>C>  ^618), 
ittfSnted  to  }xj  Balaam  (Nam.  xziv,  7)  ta  a  manner 
implying  that  the  king  of  the  Amalekitea  waa,  then 
at  least,  a  greater  monarch,  and  his  people  a  greater 
people,  than  Is  commonly  imagined.  See  Akalesitk- 

2.  A  king  of  the  Amalekites,  who  was  spared  by 
Sanl,  contrary  to  the  solemn  vow  <rf  devotement  to  de- 
stmctitm  {^see  Ahatheha]  iriiereby  Um  nation,  as 
such,  had  ^  old  precluded  itself  ftmn  giving  any  qnav- 
ter  to  that  people  (Exod.  xvil,  11 ;  Num.  idv,  46). 
Hence  when  Samuel  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Sanl  be 
ordered  Agag  to  be  brought  forth.  He  came  "pleas- 
antly," deeming  secure  the  life  which  the  king  bad 
spend.  But  the  prophet  ordered  him  to  be  cot  in 
I^eoee;  andtha  e^nMdon  in^di  lie  en^loTed— "As 
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qHt  from  tb*  «UlgitloM  of  thtt  vow,  wnne  inch  ax- 
BBplt  of  ntrlbntiTe  JoBtlce  vas  intended  a»  had  been 
exercised  In  the  caee  of  Adonibezek;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Agag  had  made  Mmwlf  infamotu  by  the 
tarn  treatment  of  some  priaonen  of  distinction  (prob- 
lUj  Uradltea)  aa  be  now  received  from  Samuel  (see 
DisdridM,  Bimriekimff  Aga^s^  GOtt.  ]776).  The  nn- 
D«ul  mode  in  which  his  death  was  Inffictod  stoon^ 
loppcats  tUs  condusion  (1  Sam.  zt,  8-88).  B.C.  dr. 
KlQ^SStto,  a.  r.   Sae  Samuxu 

Sept.  BovTOioCi  Mmciimv,  Tolg,  Agagite§),  the  name 
of  the  natioD  to  wliich  Haman  (q.  t.)  belonged  (Esther 
ill,  1,10;  Tiii,  8,  5;  ix,  24).  Josephns  expUns  It  as 
DtesnlDg  AmaleiUe  (^AnL  xi,  6,  6).    See  AoAG. 

Agalla  or  Agalllm.   See  EolaIm. 

AgauL   See  Bsbd. 

A^pd,  ploral  AoafX  {iydinf,  iyairai\  the  Greek 
turn  for  love,  need  bj  ecclesiastical  writers  (most  fre- 
qaently  in  tbe  plural)  to  signify  the  social  meal  of 
die  priinltiTe  Christians,  wbidi  generally  accompanied 
the  Encbarist.  The  Saw  TestameDt  does  not  appear 
tos^TsltthesaiietikniofadiTiaeoominand:  itseenia 
to  be  attribntable  to  the  spirit  dTa  rdigloD  which  Is  a 
bond  of  brotherly  union  and  concord  among  Hs  pro- 
faaan.    See  Ecchasist. 

1.  Hnch  learned  research  has  been  spent  in  tracing 
th«  origi»  of  this  cnstom ;  bat,  though  considerable 
<rt)scQrity  may  rest  on  tbe  details,  the  general  histor- 
ietl  coanectioa  la  tolerably  obviona.  It  Is  true  that 
tbe  fpmxM  and  Iratpiat,  and  other  similar  institntions 
of  Greece  and  Borne,  presented  some  points  of  resem- 
UtQce  which  facilitated  both  tbe  adoption  and  tbe 
ihme  of  the  Agape  by  the  Gentile  converts  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  we  cannot  consider  them  as  the  direct 
models  ef  tbe  latter.  If  we  reflect  on  tbe  profound 
impfssdon  which  the  tranaacttoDS  of  "the  night  on 
*bldi  the  Lord  waa  betrayed"  (1  Cor.  xi,  23)  must 
bsve  made  on  ttie  minds  (rftba  spoatlea,  nothing  can 
more  natoral,  or  in  doeer  accOTdance 
vith  the  genlns  of  the  new  dispensation,  than  a  wish 
to  perpetuate  the  conmnemoration  of  bis  death  in  con- 
nectioB  with  their  social  meal  (Neander,  Leben  Jetu, 
p.  $13 ;  PlfoUing  of  the  CkriOim  Ckurck,  i,  27).  The 
primsiy  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  had  impressed  a 
ttoednesa  on  the  repast  of  which  it  formed  a  pert 
(e«p.l[att.zxvl,S6;  Karic  xiv,  22,  with  Luke  xxii, 
30 :  1  Cor.  xi,  25) ;  and  when  to  tiiis  consideration  we 
•dd  the  ardent  &ith  and  lore  of  the  new  converts  on 
(he  one  band,  and  tbe  loss  of  property  with  tbe  dismp- 
tioQ  of  old  oonnections  and  attachments  on  the  other, 
tdiich  must  have  faeigtitened  the  feeling  of  brother- 
hood, we  need  not  look  briber  to  accoont  for  tbe  insti- 
tadoB  of  the  Agape,  at  once  a  symbol  of  Christian 
lore  and  a  strikhig  exemplification  of  its  benevolent 
eaergy.  However  soon  its  purity  was  soiled,  at  first 
it  ns  not  undeserving  of  tbe  e^ogy  pronounced  by 
Chrysostom:  "A  custom  most  beantiAil  and  most  ben- 
eficial ;  fat  it  was  a  aai^rter  of  love,  a  solace  of  pov- 
nn-,a  modonttor  of  wMlth,  and  a  dise^liM  of  hmnil* 

Thw  tbe  common  meal  and  tbe  Encharist  formed 
tofStther  one  whole,  and  were  coojdntly  denominated 
iwtfi  Simper  (dciwvov  row  Kvpiov,  ItXirvov  KVpiaK6v) 
fAfuMt  o/lowe  (ayamf).  They  were  also  signified 
{Mtxndmg  to  Hosbeira,  Neander,  and  other  eminent 
aitira)  by  the  phrase,  breaking  of  hrted  {KKCnntq  Sf*- 
w,  Acts  ii,  46 ;  icXooic  rov  aprov.  Acts  ii,  42 ;  t^aeai 
WW,  Acts  XX,  T).  We  find  the  term  Arfa^ra^  thtts 
■fflM  onee,  at  leut,  In  tbe  New  Teetament  (Jnde  12), 
"These  are  spots  in  your  foasts  of  charity"  (iv  toiq 
rjixax^  bfiShi).  The  reading  in  2  Pet  11,  18,  Is  of 
M«fd  xothority :  "  Spots  and  blemishes,  Uving  lax- 
oiiniity  in  their  Agapn"  (IvTfmfinmt  iv  raig  &y<U 
TOf  airiv);  bat  tfa«  common  readfaig  is  iv  rate 
mic  airawt  '*tn  thdr  own  deedilngs."  The 


phrase  AyAmiv  wouZv  was  early  employed  In  the  sense 
of  celebrating  the  Encharist;  thus  in  the  einatle  of  Ig. 
natius  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  §  vilL  In  §  vli  Aya- 
wav  appears  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  Agopn. 

By  ecclesiastioal  writers  several  synonyms  are  used 
for  the  Agape,  each  as  mifiweaui  (Balsam on,  ad  C<m, 
xxvii,  Ctm^  loodiosN.);  ratvoj  TpA/rtZui,  liwxiaj 
Kouaal  tm&BBt,  mmmI  mforima  (Cbfysostom);  StXirvii 
KowA  (CBcomenlns);  mMnriaixum^'K^maipnuawii. 

Though  the  Agape  usually  soeceeded  the  Eucharist, 
yet  they  are  not  alluded  to  bi  Justin  Harm's  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter  {ApoL  i,  g  65,  67) ;  whUe  TeitulUan, 
on  the  oontraiy,  in  his  account  of  the  Agapn,  makes 
no  distinct  mention  of  the  Eucharist.  "  The  nature 
of  oar  Cteno,"  be  says,  "  may  be  gathered  firom  its 
name,'  irUdi  Is  the  Greek  term  for  lore  (dUeetioy. 
However  much  {t  may  cost  us,  it  Is  real  gain  to  Incur 
such  expense  tn  the  cause  of  piety ;  for  we  aid  the 
poor  by  ttato  reftwhment ;  we  do  not  sit  down  to  it  till 
we  have  first  tasted  of  prayer  to  God ;  we  eat  to  satis- 
fy our  hanger ;  we  drink  no  more  than  befits  tbe  tem- 
perate ;  we  foast  as  those  who  reedleet  that  they  an 
to  spend  the  night  in  devotion ;  we  oonverse  as  tboss 
who  know  that  the  Lord  is  an  ear-witness.  After  wa- 
ter for  washing  hands,  and  lights  have  been  brought 
in,  every  one  is  required  to  sing  something  to  the 
praise  of  God,  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  bis 
own  thonghts ;  by  this  means,  if  any  one  bos  indulged 
in  excess,  he  Is  detected.  The  feast  is  closed  with 
prayer."  Contribntinis  or  oUationa  of  provisions  and 
money  were  nude  on  these  occasions,  and  tbe  surplus 
was  pUeed  in  tbs  hands  of  the  jwedffing  elder  (i 
•jrpotoT&i — compare  1  Hm.  v,  17,  ol  wpoforitirtr  irpto- 
fivTfpot),  by  whom  it  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  or- 
phans and  widows,  the  sick  and  deetitote,  prisoners 
and  strangers  (Justin,  Apol,  i,  67). 

AUodons  to  the  Kvptaxbv  Sttirvov  are  to  be  met  with 
in  heathen  writers.  Thas  PUny,  In  his  celetoited 
eidstle  to  the  Emperor  Tn^jan,  after  describing  the 
meeUng  of  the  Christians  far  worship,  represents  them 
as  assembling  again  ait  a  later  boor,  "tid  capitndiim 
eU>um,promitcMm  tamen a imoxmn."  Bytbephrase 

ctbtim promiicmm"  (Angastine  remarks)  we  are  not 
to  undustand  menly  food  partaken  in  common  with 
odiers,  bnt  common  food,  such  as  is  usnally  eaten ;  the 
term  imnmum  also  intiioates  that  it  was  perfectly 
wholesome  and  UwAtl,  not  consisting,  for  example, 
of  human  flesh  (for,  among  other  odlima  imputations, 
ttiat  of  cannibalism  had  been  cast  upon  the  Christians, 
which,  to  prejudiced  ipinds,  might  derive  some  appar- 
ent support  from  a  misinterpretation  of  our  Lord's  lan- 
guage in  John  vi,  &3,  "  Unless  ye  eat  tbe  fiesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man"),  nor  of  herbs  pre- 
pared with  Incantations  and  magical  rites.  Lncian 
also,  in  his  account  of  the  pbOosopher  Peregrinns, 
tells  us  that,  when  imprisoned  on  tbe  charge  of  being 
a  Christian,  he  was  visited  by  fais  brethren  In  the 
faith,  who  brought  with  them  Sttirva  jrouriXa,  which 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  provisions  wliicb 
were  reserved  for  the  absent  members  of  tbe  church  at 
tiw  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Gesner  remaAs 
on  this  expreaskm,  "A^apw,  offerente  tmoqaomie  ali* 
quid,  guoi  wo  eimtitmerent;  iiMirotKlKa,ai>»&luxu," 

S.  n»  mode  ef  ed^ratmg  the  faast  was  sbnjde. 
The  bishop  or  presbyter  presided.  The  food  appears 
to  have  been  either  dressed  at  the  bouses  of  tbe  guests, 
or  to  tiave  been  prepared  at  the  place  of  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  circQmstances.  Before  eating,  the  guests 
washed  their  bauds,  and  prayer  was  offered.  The 
Scriptures  were  read,  and  qnesttoas  laoposed  the 
person  presiding.  Tlien  followed  die  recital  it  ao- 
connta  respecti^  the  aShirs  of  other  dinrcbes,  soeh 
aocotmts  being  regularly  transmitted  firom  one  church 
to  another,  so  the^  a  deep  sympathy  was  produced ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  assistance  was  fnniished  to  church- 
es in  trouble.  At  the  close  ti^  l^st^jp^ngy^^m^ 
collected  for  orphans  end  witors,  tat  the  poor,  atf^for 
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priaonen.  The  kin  of  charity  wu  giTftn,  uld  th« 
ceremony  concluded  witb  pnyer  (Rom.  xri,  16 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi,  20;  J  Thee*,  t,  26;  1  Pet.  r,  14). 

8.  7'ABW-i>MNNe.—Fn>m  the  passages  Id  the  Epistles 
of  Jade  and  PMat,  already  quoted,  and  more  psrtlen- 
lariy  from  die  language  of  Paal  in  1  Cor.  xi,  it  appears 
that  at  a  Tery  eariy  period  tbe  Agape  were  perrerted 
from  their  original  design ;  tbe  rich  freqaently  pno- 
tised  a  selftsh  Indulgence,  to  tbe  neglect  of  their  poorer 
br^ren :  'Uavroi  r6  ISiov  Suwvov  irpoKa/i^vti  (1 
Cor.  xi,  21)  i  L  e.  the  rich  fnuted  on  the  pioTleions 
they  brought,  withoat  wtutlng  for  the  poorer  members, 
or  granting  them  a  portion  of  tiielr  abondance.  Tbsy 
appsar  to  ^ve  imitated  the  Grecian  mpde  of  entertain- 
ment  called  Sfim/ov  iwit  mtvpilog  (>m  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  iii,  14;  Neander's  Planting  of  the  €kri»- 
Uam  Church,  i,  292).  On  account  of  these  and  similar 
irregniaritiee,  and  probably  in  part  to  elude  the  notice 
of  tluir  persecutors,  the  Christiana,  about  tbe  middle 
of  the  seoMid  flent'ary,  ftaqsently  celetnwted  tbe  En- 
eharist  by  itself  and  before  daybreak  (mubiemu  eati- 
hm^  (TerttUlian,  De  Cor.  Miliiia,  §  8).  From  Pliny's 
Eputie  It  also  appears  that  the  Agapn  were  suspected 
by  the  Roman  authorities  of  bekmgiaf^to  tbe  class  of 
Hetsrin  (^^raipiai),  unions  or  secret  societies,  which 
were  often  emptoyeid  for  political  purposes,  and  as  such 
denounced  by  the  imperial  edicts ;  for  be  says  (refer- 
ring to  the  " ahum  pronnmsuum,"  etc.)  "  quod  ipmm 
facere  demtte  poet  f dictum  meyat,  fno  teemdum  miat- 
data  lua  Betaria*  ate  vetutram"  (nln.  Ep.  96  al.  97). 
At  a  still  later  period  tbe  Agapis  were  subjected  to 
strict  regulation  by  various  councils.  Thus  by  the 
28th  canon  of  the  OottncU  of  Laodicea  it  was  forbidden 
to  hold  them  in  ebnrches.  At  the  Coundl  of  Carthage 
(A.D.  397)  It  was  ordered  (can.  29)  that  non«  should 
partake  of  the  Eocharist  nnless  they  had  proTiously 
alntdnedfhnnfood;  bat  it  is  added,  "  tMcjpio  uno  dU 
aanarertario,  quo  coma  domini  eeUbratm:"  This  ex- 
ception fsTors  tbe  supposition  that  tbe  Agape  were 
orif^ally  held  in  close  imitation  of  the  Laitt  Supper, 
L  e.  before,  instead  of  after,  the  Eucharist.  The  same 
prohibidon  was  repeated,  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  centuries,  at  the  Council  of  Oriaans  (can.  12), 
A.D.  &S3;  in  tbe  Tnllanian  Countil  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  692 ;  and  in  tbe  coancQ  held  at  Aii-U- 
Cbapelle,  A.D.  816.  Yet  these  regulations  were  not 
intended  to  set  aside  the  Agape  altogether.  In  the 
CouncU  of  Oangra,  in  Papblagooia  (aboat  A.D,  860),  a 
curse  was  denoonced  on  whoever  despised  the  partiJt- 
ers  of  the  Ag^Me  or  refused  to  join  in  them.  When 
Christtani^  was  intndaced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
by  Austin  (A.D.  596),  Gregory  the  Great  advised  the 
celebration  of  the  Agape,  in  booths  formed  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  at  the  consecration  of  churches. 

Few  vestiges  of  this  ancimt  usage  can  now  be 
traced.  In  some  few  churches,  however,  may  still  be 
fonnd  what  seem  to  be  remnants  of  the  old  practice ; 
thus  it  Is  usual,  in  «very  church  in  Rouen,  on  Easter- 
day,  after  moss,  to  disUibnte  to  tbo  fidthftd,  in  the 
nave  of  tiie  chorcb,  an  Agape^  in  tlie  shape  of  a  coke 
and  a  cup  of  wine.  It  appears  that  it  used  to  be  done 
on  all  graat  festivals ;  for  we  read  in  the  life  of  Aiis- 
bertus,  archbishop  of  Bonen,  that  be  gave  an  Agage  to 
the  people  in  his  chorcb  "  after  communion,  on  solemn 
dap,  and  himself  waited  at  table  especially  upon  the 
poor."  Dr.  King  snggeets,  that  the  Bntedutimk  of  the 
lMm$,  observed  in  the  QnA  Cbareh,  is  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Apapai.  Suioer  saj-s  that  It  is  yet  the 
custom  m  that  Church  on  Easter-day,  after  tbe  cele- 
bration of  tbe  holy  mysteries,  for  the  people  to  feast 
together  in  the  churches ;  and  this  distribution  panit 
beitedicti  et  vim,  be  also  seems  to  consider  a  vestige  of 
the  Agape.  But  the  primitive  lot»featt,  under  a 
simpler  and  more  expressly  religious  form,  is  retained 
in  modem  times  by  the  Moravians  and  the  Methodists. 
See  LoTK-FBAST.  Similar  meetings  are  held  in  Scot- 
land by  the  followen  of  Mr.  Robert  Sandenum  (q.  v.), 


and  by  a  branch  of  them  in  Danbory,  Cam. — Snker, 
Thee.  ool.  28 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Bitt.  i,  &9, 104,  S96 ;  Urd- 
ner.  Work*,  vU,  289 ;  Coleman,  Anc.  Ckristiam/f,  di. 

$  18t  Bingham,  Or^.  £oeL  xr,  8;  Due^lM  of 
tluIf.£.Ckivi*,ptn. 

Besides  the  EnohariatlG  Agape,  ttme  otiier  kiadi 
are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers:  (1.)  Agapr 
natalitia,  held  in  commemoration  of  the  martyrs  (Tluo- 
doret,  Eeanff.  Verit.  viii,  928,  9H,  ed.  Schula);  (2.) 
Agapa  comubiales,  or  marriage-foasta  (Greg.  Kaz. 
Epiit.  i,  14);  (8.)  Agapa  fmeraUty  ftuwraUbasti 
(Greg.  Naz.  Carm,  X.),  probably  similar  to  the  -mifi- 
ttvrvw  or  viKp^umw  of  the  Greeks. — KItto,  s.  v. 

For  further  details,  see  Besenlas,  De  Agajn$  Jwim 
^Utaia  (Havn.  1600);  Oldecop,  De  Agapig  (Helmst 
1666) ;  Cabassutias,  De  Agapie,  ia  Us  NoOtta  eecl.  hit- 
toriar,  (Lugd.'  1680),  p.  81  sq. ;  Hoombeck,  De  Agapit 
vett.  in  his  Mitceil.  Baer.  (UltraJ.  1689),  p.  587 ;  Bcbutz- 
flelsch,  De  vet.  Agcgtanm  rita  (Viteb.  1690,  also  fat 
Walch'a  Compmd.  Antiq.  Lips.  1788,  p.  666);  Same. 
De  vett.  Ckriet.  Agapit  (R^om..  1701);  Mnratori,  De 
Agapie  mbtatit  (Patau.  1709);  Bfihroer,  De  Ckritl. 
captatdit  eilnm,  in  bis  Ditterl.  jurit  ted.  amtiq.  (Upa. 
nil),  p.  228;  Hinaschel,  De  Agapit  (Ups.  1T29); 
Schlegel,  De  Agapar.  atate  apoiolica  (Lips.  1756); 
Schubwth,  De  Agapit  vett.  Jvdaor.  (Gortic  1761); 
Bohn,  D.  LiOetmahieH  d.  ettten  Chnttm  (Erf.  1762); 
Frithanf,  De  Agapit  (Uttav.  1784) ;  Drescber,  De  vttL 
CArwf.^^apu(Gie8S.1824);  Augnrt^  B<mdb.d.Ckritt- 
lichen  Archaol.  i,  pt.  1,  2 ;  Neander,  Chitrch  Hitt.  i, 
82fi ;  U,  826 ;  Bruns,  Cammet  Apott.  et  ConcU.  (BeroL 
1839) ;  Kestner,  Die  Agape  od.  d.  geheime  Weiibmd  d. 
Chrittm  (Jena,  1819) ;  MOlin,  Dt  vett.  Chrittiamormm 
Agapit  (Ups.  1780);  Sahmen,  id.  (Ro^om.  1701); 
Stolb«^,  id.  (Viteb.  1698,  and  in  Me»the».  Thet.  &, 
800  sq.) ;  Dnguet,  Da  oscteiMes  Agapee  (Fsr.  1748) ; 
Ftonto,  De  ^onfffi'oic  tetentm,  in  Us  IXttert,  Etil. 
p.  468-488;  HUpert,  Zte  ^^(^(HelmBt.  16S6) ;  Qoi»- 
torp,  id.  (Rosb.  1711) ;  Tlleman,  id.  (Marb.  1698) ; 
Sandelli,  De  ChritHanor.  tgnaxibut  (Venet.  1770); 
Sonntag,  Feria  cereaiet  Chrittianor.  (Altorf.  1704) ; 
Bender,  De  oomvivHi  Htbraor.  OKAoruttcu  (Brem. 
1704).    See  Feast. 

AgapfitSS  {Ayamfrai,  beioved,  used  tn  the  primitive 
Church  as  a  title  of  saints).  In  the  eariy'ages  of  tbe 
Church  this  title  was  ^ven  to  virgins  who  dwelt  with 
monks  and  otben  professbig  celibacy,  loastattf  of  so- 
called  tptrHvU  love.  This  Intercourse,  however  pure 
and  holy  It  may  have  been  at  first,  soon  occasioned 
great  scandal  in  the  Chorcb,  and  at  length  became  tbe 
cause  of  such  evils  that  It  was  synodic^y  condemned 
(Lateran  Council,  1189).  It  seems  that  the  name 
Agapeti  (Ayatnfroi)  was  given  to  men  who  passed  tbe 
same  Und  of  Itfe  with  deaeonassea  and  other  women. 
Tbe  6tb  Novell  (cap.  vl)  forbids  dawMneases  to  have 
with  them  such  men,  witb  whom  t^iey  dwelt  as  with 
their  brothers  or  relations. — Epiphanius,  Bwr.  48; 
Mosheim,  Comm.  ii,  188. 

For  special  treatises  on  this  class  of  petsons  see 
Ganther,  Sittoria  ayawtiruv  [owftffarrwvj  (Regiom. 
1722);  Muntoti,DeSiffiitaaitetAg<^>etit,in.huAnecd, 
Gr.  p.  218-2S0 ;  an  anonymous  treatise^  De  commercio 
am  Aftifiepi6t»Jti6MfrV(liie(w  (Dread.  1748);  Qnistorp, 
'AyamiTai  et  Siwcimurroi'  (Viteb.  1708) ;  Ijffioqnanas, 
De  Mttlieribut  Cleriaonm  awttstaerav  O^teb.  1708). 

AgapStua  I,  pope,  son  of  Gndlanns,  a  priest,  by 
Urtb  a  Roman;  succeeded  John  II  in  tbe  papacy, 
April  2l8t  C29th,  Cave),  686.  Theodatos,  tbe  king  of 
tbe  Goths  in  Italy,  alarmed  at  the  conquests  of  Belisa- 
rius,  obliged  Agapetus  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  to 
sue  for  peace  ftom  tbe  Emperor  Jaatinlau.  This  the 
pope  was  unable  to  obtain ;  but  he  signaHwd  his  leid 
for  religion  by  rehiring  to  communicate  with  Anthiraos 
the  Eutydiian,  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
emperor  endeavored  to  coiB|wLAguiAap  to  receive 
hUn  into  commniietlif  tet>!h«^4MttlgttH^ted  m  hb 
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nfiutL  Indaced  by  this  boM  con^pct  to  look  mora 
doMly  Inte  the  qnestlon,  Jnstinian  became  convinoed 
cf  tha  error  that  had  been  committed  ia  elevating  An- 
thiwM  to  the  rf****""*"'  SW|  and  by  hit  order  a  opiin- 
dl  WW  bald  at  Conataotlnople  In  686,  inirtiich  Ag»- 
pttoB  pmldod,  where  Anthimtu  was  depoeed,  and 
Hanu  eleeted  fn  his  stead,  and  oonaecrated  the 
pope.  AgapeCiu  died  at  Constantinople  in  tliat  same 
vear,  on  the  17th  daj  of  April,  after  having  held  the 
we  elerea  months  and  three  veeka,  acoordhig  to  the 
nost  prohaUe  opinion.  His  body  was  carried  to  Borne, 
■ad  boried  in  the  diordi  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Vatican, 
Septal^  Mth,  on  wUeh  dqr  his  ItatiTBl  U  nuriud 
in  the  Bmnaa  Ifar^ynli^.  ¥ln  of  hit  episllea  re- 
maia,  Til.,  one  to  JustiniaD,  two  to  Cassrins,  bishop 
of  Aries,  and  two  to  Reparatoa,  bishop  of  Garttiage. 
The  epistle  to  Anthimna,  given  blether  with  these  in 
the  CoilectiMis  of  Cotindls,  is  sparioas.  He  was  loo- 
oeded bj SUverina, — Btog.Unh.voi.l;  Baronlos, A.D. 
53i,  636;  Cave,  Hitt.  LU.  ann.  fiftb. 

ASBpMo*  H,  pope,  A.D.  M6,  was  a  Boman  by 
birth,  and  was  cbnen,  UelUs  pie^Messor,  the  Ui- 
tioQof  Alberie.  The  first  action  4tf  the  pope  was  to 
estabtl^  bis  poUtical  role  over  the  churches  of  the  em- 
[dre.  For  tliis  purpose  be  sent  Marinas,  bishop  of 
Bonaazo,  in  Toacany,  as  a  legate  to  the  Emperor  Otho 
1,  to  assemble  a  synod.  This  convention,  composed 
of  Fnnch  and  Goinan  prelates,  was  held  at  Ingelbeim, 
ia  the  (bafch  of  St.  Beml,  on  the  7th  of  Jme,  946,  in 
the  pnsenea  of  Kings  Otho  and  Lools.  Marin  us  pre- 
lidBd  over  H.  Kotwithstanding  the  oppodtion  of  the 
^immI,  the  legate  re-established  in  his  episcopal  digni- 
ty ArUod,  the  fbrmer  Usbop  of  Rheima,  who  had  been 
removed  from  bis  see  by  Hugo,  cotrnt  of  Paris. 

Id  order  to  break  down  the  poverftil  bonse  of  Haro* 
m  10  Italy ,  Ag^ietUB  flsTored  tiie  d^m*  of  Otho  to  the 
impeiial  dignity,  and  was  about  Co  summon  hlni  to 
Bmne,  when  the  pope^Umself  ^e3,  A.D.  966.  His 
nceessor,  Jotm  XI  I,  placed  the  crown  of  Chariemagne 
on  Otbo's  bead. — Baronins,  AmttJ.  Sfil ;  Moeheim,  CA. 
HuL  cent,  x,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iL 

A'gai  i'Ayap).,  a  Gnedzed  form  (Gal.  iv,  24, 25)  of 
the  name  Haoab  (q,  v.). 

Agard,  Horace,  an  esteemed  Metlioditt  Episcopal 
minister,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  Genesee  Con- 
fcrenee  io  1819.  In  1821  tie  was  ordained  deac<m,  and 
in  1823  eUer.  In  1826  be  was  made  preri^ng  dder 
of  tin  Smqoetimnna  dMrict,  which  he  served  fbr  seven 
rein,  and  then  was  transferred  to  Berkshire  district. 
Be  filled  the  various  posts  to  which  he  vaa  called  with 
great  credit  and  success.  In  1888  })fi  was  snperannn- 
ated.  His  later  years  were  clouded  by  nervous  disease, 
wtiich  abated,  so  as  to  leave  his  mind  clear  and  hap- 
py, a  few  days  before  bis  death  In  I860.— ifiMfw  of 
Ccitftrmca,  iv,  498 ;  Peck,  Eai^  Metkodum,  p.  457. 

AgarfaM  (vU^'AyiqiX  a  Gmdied  fonn  ^nWh 
ffl,  2^  oft^  nam  HjiOAlmni  (q.  v.). 

Agate (Saif^,  aMo',  dgnlf.  nofcnown;  Sept.  ij^ 
Tw,ra^.  aekatet),  a  piedovs,  or  rather  ornamental 
■toiie,  which  was  one  of  those  in  the  breastplate  (see 
firamiii  Fesf.  Saeerd.  Beb.  ii,  16)  of  the  high-priest 
(Rxod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxidx,  12).  The  word  ag<Ue,  iu- 
detd,  occurs  aleo  in  Isa.  liv,  12,  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  In 
onrtranilation ;  but  in  the  original  the  word  Is  1313, 
SeeRnBT.  Theoplirastas  describes  the  agate 
"an  elegant  stone,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
liver  Adntea  (now  the  DriUo,  in  the  Val  di  Noto),  in 
Seily,  and  was  sold  at  a  great  price"  (58).  But  it 
nait  have  been  known  long  before  in  the  East,  and, 
IB  bet,  there  are  few  countries  in  which  agates  of 
KW  quality  or  o^er  are  not  produced.  The  finest 
wthoee  of  India;  tbey  are  plentiful,  and  sometimes 
tee.  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  We  have  no  evi- 
that  agMes  irere  fbnnd  in  Palestine.  Those 
ia  the  doeart  were  doubtless  brought  from  Egypt. 
Rtar  a^  that  tboao  fboad  bi  the  nelgbbnliood  of 


Thebes  were  nsnally  red  veined  with  white.  He  adds 
that  these,  as  well  as  most  other  agates,  were  deemed 
to  be  effectual  against  scorpions,  and  giVQs  some  curi- 
ous accounts  of  the  pictorial  dellneaittons  which  the 
variegations  of  agates  ocra sionnlly  assumed.  Agate 
is  one  of  the  unmerous  modifications  of  form  under 
which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in  &  state  of  purity, 
forming  98  per  cent,  of  the  enUre  mineral.  The  siti- 
dooB  particles  an  not  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
transparency  of  rock  crystal,  but  a  semi-peUacid,  some- 
times almost  opaqne  sabstance,  with  a  resinous  or 
waxy  tnxstan,  and  the  various  shades  of  color  arise 
fkomndnateqnantitieBof  Iron.  The  same  atone  some- 
timea  oMtalna  parte  of  difibimt  degrees  of  translneen- 
<7,  and  of  various  i hades  of  color;  and  the  endless 
combinations  of  these  produce  the  t>eantiful  and  sin- 
gular internal  forms,  tnm  which,  together  with  the 
high  polish  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  agates  ac- 
quire their  value  as  precious  stones.  Agates  are 
usually  found  in  detached  rounded  nodules  In  that 
variety  of  the  tnp  rocks  called  amygdaloid  or  man- 
delsteln,  and  occasionally  in  otlier  rocks.  Some  of 
the  most  marvelloos  spedmens  on  record  were  proba- 
bly merely  tooled,  and  possibly  some  were  the  work 
of  art,  as  it  is  known  that  agates  may  be  artificially 
stidn^.  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  In  bis  time  agates 
were  less  valued  tbui  tbey.  had  been  in  more  ancient 
timee  (ifirt.  IftO.  zxxvii,  10).  The  varieties  of  the 
agate  are  nnmenms,  and  an  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  arranged  acctwUng  to  the  color  of  their  ground. 
The  Scripture  teixt  shows  the  early  use  of  thb  stone 
for  engraving ;  and  several  antique  agates,  engraved 
with  exqidaitis  Iieanty,  are  still  preserved  in  the  cab- 
inets of  the  curious.  (For  a  further  account  of  the 
modem  agate,  see  the  Pemg  Cycfi>fM«£a,  s.  v.)— Kit- 
to^  s.  v.    See  Gbk, 

Ag&tha,  a  female  Chriatian  martyr,  bora  at  Paler- 
mo, in  the  third  centoiy.  Qnintlanns,  the  pagan 
governor  of  Sicily  (A.D.  251),  captivated  with  her 
charms,  and  incensed  by  her  rejection  of  his  illicit 
overtures,  tortured  her  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 
By  his  order  she  was  first  sconiged  with  rods,  then 
burnt  with  red-hot  Irons  and  cruelly  torn  with  sharp 
hooks ;  after  which  she  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  live 
coals  nUngled  with  ^asa.  S»  ^ed  io  prison  Febn- 
aiy  6,  A.D.  261.  Hw  history  of  Agattia,  however, 
^ven  by  the  BoUandists,  is  suspected  <tf  corruption. 
— Tillemont,  Ul,  209 ;  Batter,  Livei  o/8amt*,  Feb.  6. 

Agatbo,  Pope,  Bornamed  ThxumcUurgvt,  on  ao- 
connt  of  Ids  pretended  gift  of  working  miracles.  He 
was  a  native  of  Paleimo,  in  Sicily.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  678,  he  was  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Donus. 
He  is  remembered  mainly  for  bis  efforts  against  the 
Monothelite  henay.  Chiefly  by  his  histrmnentality 
the  6th  and  last  CEcoinenical  Council  was  assembled 
In  680  at  Constantinople  against  these  opinions,  to 
which  he  sent  four  legates ;  and  at  that  coondl  the 
doctrine  sanctioned  by  Pope  Honorins  was  renounced 
by  Pope  Agatho— infallibility  against  in&llibility. 
He  died  January  lOtb,  682.  His  letters  gainst  the 
Monotbelites  an  preeerved  in  the  records  of  the  6th 
council  (Hardouin,  ConcUia,  tom.  UI). 

Agathop51is,  a  diocesan  town  of  Palestine  re- 
ferred to  in  the  records  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
probably  for  "Aaot^vclis"  (Beland,  FaUuL  p.  &&0)or 
AsHDOP  (q.  v.). 

Aei»  (represented  \iy  several  Heb.  and  Or.  words), 
sometimes  signifies  an  bidefinite  period ;  at  others,  it 
is  used  fbr :  1.  A  generation  (q.  v.)  of  the  human  race, 
or  thirty  years ;  2.  As  the  Latin  aacvlum,  or  a  hund- 
red years;  8.  The  maturity  of  life  (John  ix,  21);  4. 
The  latter  end  of  life  (Job  xi,  17).    See  jEoh. 

Old  Aoe.  The  strong  desire  of  a  protracted  life, 
and  the  marked  respect  with  which  agedpeiBons  wen 
treated  among  the  Jews,  are  very  oft«nu^eatedbi 
the  Scriptnree.    The  mostPilim^  IbiU^S^g]&&i 
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Job  can  giro  of  the  respect  in  which  he  vu  ones  held, 
Ifl  that  evm  old  men  stood  ap  as  he  puMd  them  fai  the 
streets  (Job  xxiz,  8),  the  fon»  of  which  b  illustrated 
by  the  iqjimetion  hi  the  Uw,  "  Before  the  houy  head 
thoa  ehalt  stand  np,  and  shalt  reTorence  the  aged" 
(Lev.  xlx,  SO).  Similar  injuactions  are  repeated  ia 
the  Apocrypha,  so  ha  to  abow  the  deportment  expected 
from  yotukg  men  toward  thetr  seniors  in  company. 
Thus,  in  describing  a  feast,  the  ai^or  of  Ecdesiastlcos 
(xxxii,  B,  7)  says,  *'  Speak  thoa  that  ait  the  elder, 
for  it  bMtmieth  thee.  Speak,  yotmg  man,  if  thaie 
be  need  of  tbM,  and  j«t  soarcaly  wbm  tbon  art  twice 
asked."  See  Eldbb.  The  attainment  of  old  age  is 
constantly  promised  or  described  as  a  bleesing  (Gen. 
XV,  15 ;  Job  T,  26),  and  commonities  are  represented 
as  highly  favored  in  which  old  people  abound  (Isa. 
IzT,  20;  Zech.  viii,  4,  9),  while  prematnre  death  is 
denoanosd  as  die  greateit  of  calamides  to  indiTiduals, 
and  to  the  families  to  which  they  belong  (X  Sam.  ii, 
82) ;  the  aged  are  constantly  snppoMd  to  excel  in 
andentandhig  and  Judgment  (Job  xii,  20;  xv,  10; 
xxxii,  9 ;  1  £ngs  xii,  ^  8),  and  the  merdlsssness  of 
the  Chaldeans  is  expressed  by  their  having  "  no  com- 
passion" opon  the  "  old  man,  or  him  who  stooped  for 
age"  (3  Chmi.  xxxvi,  17).  See  JUmoBViTT.  The 
strong  desin  to  attain  old  age  was  necessarily  in  some 
degree  connected  with  or.  resembled  the  respect  paid 
to  aged  persons ;  ftir  people  wonld  scarcely  desire  to 
be  old,  were  the  aged  neglected  or  regarded  with  mere 
BufFersnce.  See  Old.  Attention  to  age  was  very 
general  in  ancient  times ;  and  is  still  observed  in  ah. 
such  conditions  of  society  as  those  through  which  the 
Israelites  passed.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  yonng 
men  rote  before  the  aged,  and  always  yielded  to  them 
the  first  place  (Herod.  H,  80).  The  yonth  of  Sparta 
did  the  same,  and  were  ^ent— or,  as  the  Hebrews 
would  say,  laid  their  hand  upon  thur  mouth — when- 
ever their  elders  spoke.  At  Athens,  and  in  other 
Greek  states,  old  men  were  treated  with  correspond- 
ing  respect.  In  China  deference  for  the  aged,  and 
the  honors  and  distinctions  awarded  to  them,  form  a 
capital  point  in  the  government  (i/ifai,  tur  far  CUnou, 
i,  AW) ;  and  among  the  Moilenu  of  Western  Aua, 
whose  usages  offer  so  many  analogleB  to  those  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  saiiie  regard  for  swiiority  is  strongly 


riiown.  Amoni^the  Arabs,  It  ia  vtay  taldoaa  dat  a 
youth  can  be  permitted  to  aat  with  maa  (Iam,  A.rtAi- 
a»  ^igubs,  c  xi,  note  2Q.  With  tba  Tteka,  a««,  eYn 
between  brother*,  is  the  object  <rf  marked  deteence 
(nrqohait.  Spirit  oftkt  Etut,  ii,  471).— Kitto,  a.  v. 

Cahorioal  Aob,  L  e.  proper  for  reoeivin^  mdcn. 
In  the  Latin  Church  it  is  forbidden  to  give  the  touare 
to  any  one  nnlesa  he  lie  seven  years  ttf  age,  and  hare 
been  confirmed  (Cone,  TVkI,  msb.  xxiii,  cap.  4).  Tbe 
IRopn  age  fbr  confiBning  the  four  minor  orders  is  left 
toUwdiseretionorthehiahi^;  bat  it  is  fiwhidden  to 
promote  any  one  to  the  rank  of  subdeaoon  usder 
twenty-two  yean  of  age,  to  that  of  deacon  mder 
twen^-three,  and  to  that  of  priest  unless  in  his  twen- 
ty-fifth year  (Jbid.  cap.  12).  A  bishop  most  be  at 
least  in  Ids  twen^-wraith  year,  w,  mon  jmpedy, 
thirty. 

In  the  Church  of  Fnghaid  a  deaoon  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the  priesthood  at  the  expiration  of  oneyearftoai 
the  time  ^  receiving  deacon's  orders,  and  not  befbre, 
i.  e.  at  twenty-four  yean  of  age  at  the  earliest;  audit 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  stat.  13  Elix.  12  declares  all  dic- 
pensations  to  the  contrary  to  be  absolutely  void  in  law. 
The  preface  to  the  ordination  aervice  declares  that 
every  man,  to  be  eonnentod  biiht^  most  be  foil 
thirty  yean  of  age. 

Adult  Aob,  or  that  at  which  marriage  may  be 
contracted  or  reli^ous  vows  made.  The  caiunilA§ 
agree  that  men  may  contract  marriage  at  foniteen 
years  of  age,  and  women  at  twelve.  Until  tbe  con- 
tracting parties  an  each  twenty-one  years  of  age,  no 
marriage  can  be  legally  contracted  without  the  cod- 
sent  of  tbe  parents  or  guardians  of  the  party  which  it 
a  minw. 

Ages  or  xm  Wobu>.   Hie  time  t^iBceding  ths 

birth  of  our  Saviour  has  lieen  generally  divided  into 
six  ages :  1.  From  the  be^nning  of  the  worid  to  the 
Deluge ;  2.  From  the  Delugelo  the  entrance  of  Abra- 
ham into  the  land  of  promise ;  3.  From  the  entrance 
of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  promise  to  the  Exodu ; 
4.  From  tbe  Exodus  to  the  foundation  of  tbe  Temple 
by  Solomon ;  5.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Teniile 
of  Solomon  to  the  Babylcnian  captivity ;  6.  From  the 
Babyloidan  o^itiTi^  to  the  birth  of  oor  Lord.  See 
Chbomoloot. 
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As'etf  (Heh.  Aj/y,  »3»,Jhffitii>e,  Sept.  'Ayo  v.  r. 
'AifS),  a  Hararite,  ftther  of  Shammah,  which  latter 
was  one  of  David's  chief  mrrims  (2  Sam.  xxiS,  11). 
B.C.  ante  1046. 

Agellina,  or  Agelli,  Anroino,  bom  at  Somnto, 
in  Naples,  a  bishop  of  Acemo.  An  account  of  him 
will  be  found  in  the  lettera  of  Peter  Morin  (Paris, 
1676).  He  was  remarkable  for  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  hugnagea.  He  died  at  Acemo  In  1608.  His 
works  an :  1.  ^  Gmmentarf  on  the  Ptalett  and  Can- 
licfM  (Rome,  1606,  fol.) ;  2.  A  Commentary  on  tMe  Book 
of  Lameniationt,  takmfromthe  Greek  vrUen  and  tram' 
laled  (Rome,  1589,  4to) ;  8.  Commenta^  on  the  Book 
qf  Prooerin  (Verona,  1649,  fol.) ;  4.  A  CommaUarg  on 
Babakknk  (Antwerp,  1697, 8vo). 

He  was  employed  by  Gregory  XIII  upon  the  bean- 
tiful  Greek  edition  the  Septuagiat,  published  at 
Rome,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie  institutini  of  peraois 
called  Schoiattici,  who  wen  charged  with  the  office  of 
superintending  the  priutmg  establishment  of  the  Vat- 
ican.— I^ndon,  Ecd.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Aganda  (Lat.  thinjfi  to  be  done),  among  ecdeuas- 


tical  writera  of  the  ancient  Churdi,  denotes  (t,)  dvine 
service  in  general ;  (),)  the  mass  in  paitteular.  We 
meet  with  Offonda  eMtfufaia  and  vespertMO— mommg 
and  evening  pnyen ;  o^mia^et—tfae  office  of  theday, 
whether  feast  or  fost  day ;  tigenda  mortnorwn — the  ser- 
vice of  the  dead.  It  is  also  applied  to  ch arch-book;, 
compiled  by  public  antlwn^,  prescribing  the  order  to 
be  observed  by  the  ministers  and  people  in  the 
monies  and  devotions  of  the  Church.  In  this  senee 
agenda  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  a  work  of  Johannes 
de  Janua,  about  1287.  The  name  was  especially  need 
to  designate  a  book  oontaining  tbe  formube  of  pnyer 
and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  by  priests  in  their  sev- 
eral eccleaiutical  fhnctions.  It  was  generally  adtqpted 
in  the  Luthenn  Church  of  Germany,  in  which  it  is 
still  in  use,  while  in  the  Roman  Cborch  it  has  been, 
since  the  16th  century,  supplanted  by  the  term  rittul 
(q.v.).   For  the  Ustoiyirf  tbe  Lnthwan  Agendas,  see 

IdltTROT. 

AggSB'liS  C^Tyaioc),  the  Gnedsed  form  Q.  Esdr. 
vi,l;  vii,S;  2  Esdr.  1,  «ftDfdie  name  of  the  proph- 
et HaOGAI  (q.  Si^izsG  by  'kj OOQ  IC 
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AgteTt  Pbtkb  Jobs,  ft  French  Jaritt,  ma  bom  »t 
Puis  December  28th,  1748,  <tf  ft  JaiUMiiat  Unaly. 
When  forty  jeen  old  he  conuaeaoed  the  study  of  He- 
brew, and  gm  tnuhtiona  end  oomments  on  the 
pvofbeti  (prin^MOly  en  the  four  greater).  In  178d 
appoued  Ue  Fwf  nr  ta  r^brmatiom  dt$  loia  ewUet, 
mme$  ^wm  piam  Hd'mM  «kmiJhaliom  de  ca  lou(^a!^, 
i  rola.  8to),  fidlowed  by  hia  P»mmu  itottveUemaU  tra- 
Ante  M  fnwfXM  tar  t'Htbrm,  etc.  (Feria,  1800,  8 
Tola.  «To)}  AoJpt  ad  Hebraioam  vmitatm  trmtlati, 
efat.  (Pudb,  1818, 1  tA.  Ifiuw);  Ftm  «r  fa  Moond 
■Pibiwfef  *  Jim^Oirit  (Peris,  1818,  1  toL  8to); 
JnytoiBe  ameeiwmi  Jimt-Ckrigt  et  PSglm,  ifaeie$ 
Amiha  lArm  »miiUiPM^lB1iS,9ny,  Ln  PnjMUt 
nomtitmma  frodnto  de  fHebrm,  opm  dea  ezpUe.  e(  du 
M)«M  erit>9wif  (Peiie,  1890-1822,  9  toIb.  8vo)  ;  Com- 
vmttain  mtr  FApoai^tpat  (Peris,  1828, 2  vols.  Svo). 
la  ftU  than  mdu  the  Jansanlst  doctrines  ere  strong- 
Wuibdd.  It  Is  aid  ofUm  that  Nepoleon,  en  seeing 
hiDOBee,aeid,"Voa4anmegiatntr  He  died  et 
Paris  September  8M,  IWt,— Mihal,  ^—Birs  miento- 
ffijm  (Puie,  1828). 

Aglon,  or  rather  Haoio5  (Sytov  or  dyltm 
fbioJyorlAeeKw(jla()F;i&iw).  SwTkmplb.  Aneme 
eocfently  given  to  tiie  inner  portion  of  the  charcb, 
wliidi  wfts  appiopriated  to  the  dergy.  SeeAoTTUM. 
It  vas  so  called  beeenae  the  moat  saored  services, 
eepecially  the  oowsenUoB  of  the  Eoeharist, -were  per^ 
fliniediritUiilt.  This  pUee  bad  nrionnMOMt.  See 
Bkka. 

Agmon.  8m  Bora. 

Agnea,  saint  and  martyr.  The  acts  of  bar  mar- 
tyrdom wUcb  have  come  down  to  na  as  written  by 
Ambrose  are  spnriona,  and  nothing  farther  is  known 
of  her  history  than  what  Pmdeutins  relates  in  the  14th 
Hymn,  ripi  m^aintv,  and  Ambrose  in  lib.  i,  de  Vir- 
gtaOmM,  which  amoonts  to  tfab :  Agnes,  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  having  nude  profession  it 
tbe  Christian  Adtb  at  Bome,  was  pat  to  the  toiment  to 
indnee  her  to  retract,  in  vun,  and  the  judge  ordered 
her  to  be  conveyed  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  ho[»ng  that 
fear  for  her  chastity  might  force  her  to  recant.  But 
God  preserved  his  servant  in  this  trial ;  for,  according 
to  tbe  tndition,  the  first  man  who  cast  his  eryea  upon 
bar  was  struck  vrith  blindness,  and  fell  nearly  dead  at 
her  JbrtI  Nevertheless  the  suntly  stoiy  adds  that 
she  was  immediately  delivered  over  to  the  execationer 
and  waa  bdieadad,  according  to  Bninart,  in  804,  or, 
aceoiding  to  Bollandas,  io  tbe  preceding  century. 
Ai^costiiw,  In  his  S78d  Senium,  declares  that  be  made 
that  diseoarae  on  the  anniversary  of  the  passion  of  St. 
Agnes,  St.  Frnctuosos,  and  St.£alogias,  vis.,  Jan.  2lBt, 
on  wliith  day  her  festival  is  celebrated  \ry  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English  Chorcbes.  Many  cbnrches  con- 
tend fbr  tiia  honor  of  posseasing  her  lemdns.— Botier, 
Zists  of&mHU,  Jan.  21. 

AfifeoS'tB  (fkom  <ivvo*M,  to  be  ignonmt  of),  a  sect 
vUeh  appeared  about  A.D.  870, 8d<^>ting  the  opinions 
of  Theophronios  of  Cappodocia.  Tbey  questioned  the 
sooisciBaoe  of  God,  alleging  that  He  knew  things  past 
only  by  memory,  and  things  futore  only  by  uncertain 
fRseiMtee.  Ecclesiastical  historians  mention  another 
net,  wUdi  fai  the  dzth  century  fiiUowad  ThemlsCins, 
deacon  of  Alexandria.  Tb^  maintained  that  Christ 
was  ignomit  of  many  tUngs,  and  paiticulariy  of  the 
4sy  of  jadgment  (see  Colbe,  AgmHlimm,  GiMs.  1664). 
Ealogiiis,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ascribes  this  opin- 
kn  to  certfttn  solitsries  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Jemsa- 
lom,  who  ctted.  In  vindication  of  their  opinion,  Mark 
ziii,  82 :  "  Of  that  day  and  that  hoar  knoweth  no  man, 
BO,  not  tiie  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the 
SaafbatthePatfaer."— BaraBias,A.D.fi86;  Modidm, 
Ci. /Tin.  eent.  ti,  pt.  U,  cb.  t,  }  9 ;  W«li^£M.(In> 
JEetercMa,  Till,  644. 

AginMl>«i(Lat.£aai'o/'G«I).  (I.)  A  hymn  gen- 
il^  tappoaed  to  baro  bean  brtiodnced  into  the  B<K 


man  Mass  service  by  Pope  Sers^ns  I  in  688.  Itismon 
pfobable  that  before  his  time  it  bad  been  sung  by  the 
clergy  alone,  and  he  only  required  the  laity  to  Join. 
The  hymn  is  founded  on  John  i,  29,  begins  with  the 
words  Agmu  Dei,  and  is  sung  at  the  dose  of  th«  mass. 
For  a  full  aocoont  of  the  hymn  and  its  varieties,  see 
Pascal,  Liimrg.  CaAoL  p.  61. 

(II.)  A  c^e  of  wax  used  In  the  Bomish  Cbarch, 
stamped  with  the  figure  <rf  a  lamb  supporting  the  ban- 
ner of  tbe  tross.  These  cokaa,  being  consecrated  by 
the  pope  on  tbe  Tuesday  after  Easter  in  the  first  and 
seventh  years  of  his  pontificate,  are  supposed  by  Ro- 
manists to  possess  great  virtues.  Tbey  cover  them 
with  a  piece  of  stuff  cut  in  the  fbrm  of  a  heart,  and 
carry  them  very  devontly  in  thdr  processions.  From 
selling  tbeee  Agni  Dei  to  srane,  and  presenting  them 
to  others,  tbe  Romish  clergy  and  religions  officers  de- 
rive considerable  pecuniary  advantage.  The  practice 
of  blessing  the  AgiiMa  Dm  Uitk.  its  rise  about  tiie  7th 
or  8th,  according  to  others,  about  the  I4th  centnry. 
Though  the  efficacy  of  an  ^^nat  D^  has  not  been 
declared  by  Bomish  CouncUs,  the  belief  in  its  vir- 
toes  has  been  strongly  and  universally  established 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pope  Urban  V  sent  to  John 
PaleoI(^pis,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  an  Agnus  fold- 
ed in  fine  p^ter,  oo  wUdi  were  written  verses  ex- 
plaining all  ite  pn^MTties.  These  verses  dedare  that 
the  A^oa  is  fornwd  of  balm  and  wax  mixed  with 
chrism,  and  that  lieing  consecrated  by  mystical  words, 
it  possesses  the  power  of  removing  thunder  and  dis- 
persing stoims,  oS  giving  to  women  with  child  an  easy 
delivery,  of  preventing  shipwreck,  taking  away  sin, 
repelling  the  devil,  increasing  riches,  and  of  securing 
s^dnst  fire.   See  Lamb. 

(III.)  It  abosignlfles,  like  tbe  Greek  ward  Arfsrw. 
cc^ywtma  (wortifta-Kakv^Ma),  a  cloth  embroidered  with 
the  figure  of  a  lamb,  with  wUcb,  In  the  Greek  Choroh, 
the  cup  at  tbe  Lord's  Sapper  is  covered. 

See  generally  Fabrieias,  SibUogr.  Antiquar.  ed. 
Scbaffshaosen,  p.  £22;  Pope  Siztus  T.  &we  de  more 
ienedtceadi  el  coaseeraadl  esreoas  2<w  Agniu  Dei  voea- 
ter.  in  the  Giomib  A'  Zetterof*  d'Iti£a,  zvii,  485; 
Heine,  Ditaertt.  Sacrar.  (Amst.  1786),  L  ii,  c  12; 
U&nter,  Siniibilder  d.  ertten  CkrisUn,  i,  80  aq. ;  Qer- 
bert,  De  cmtu  et  muriea  aaera,  i,  454  sq. 

Agobard  (Aoobebtds,  Aqobaldub,  or  Aodb- 
baddub),  archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  bom  in  779,  but 
whether  in  France  or  Spain  is  uncertain.  In  818  he 
was  appointed  coadjntor  of  Leidradus,  the  archbishop 
of  Liynu,  irtio  wai  veijr  flv  advanced  in  years;  and 
in  816  tba  arcbUsbop  retired  into  tile  monastery  of 
Soissons,  having  apptdnted  Agobard  his  snccessor  in 
the  efdsoopal  chair.  Agobard  was  driven  ttHtti  his  see 
by  Louift-le.I>6bonnaire  for  having  taken  an  active 
shore  in  depoong  him  In  tbe  assembly  of  bishops,  held 
at  Compiegne  in  888.  When  peace  was  restored  be- 
tween Lonis  and  Us  sons,  Lothaire  and  Pepin,  Ago- 
bard rtecovorod  his  see.  He  died  at  Saintonges,  June 
fith,  840.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  mudt  genius, 
and  of  no  small  learning  in  theological  queetiona. 
He  held  liberal  views  with  regard  to  inapiration.  He 
wrote  against  the  Adoptionists,  agdnst  Ordeal  by 
duel,  and  ogunst  various  superstitions  of  tbe  time. 
(See  Hundeshogen,  Da  Agobardi  vita  et  tcriptit,  Giese. 
1881.)  His  woriu  have  been  preserved  to  us  a 
ringidar  acddent  Fapyrins  Massonoa,  h^ipening  to 
enter  tbe  shop  of  a  bookUnder  at  LyMw,  as  the  latter 
was  on  the  point  of  tearing  up  a  MS.  which  he  held  in 
his  hands,  asked  permission  to  look  at  it  fint,  which 
be  did,  and,  soon  perceiving  its  value,  he  rescued  it 
from  its  impending  destmction,  and  shortly  after  pub- 
lished it.  The  MS.  itself  is  prsserved  in  the  Kbli- 
othkiue  dn  Bd.  at  Paris.  His  works  were  edited 
Paris,  1606,  and  again  by  Baluaa  (2  vols.  Svo,  Paris, 
1666),  and  by  Hasson  (Paris,  1605).  They  may  also 
be  found  in  Bih.  Max*  Pair.  torn,  idv?  i 

A«onUtIbi,  a  brandt^tbi^PrtLlii^Qgj^ad 
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themaelves  thnagb  Africa  to  preach  the  opintons  of 
Donatiu,  end  oommitted  manjr  crimes  under  pretext 
ofdoingjiuticeatlklcsandMfibpUees.  De^tnuof 
becomintf  tnart;r'^  ezpoaod  thenuelTca  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  Mmetimee  even  killed  them- 
aelvee.  They  were  fordbly  snppreased  under  Emperor 
Constans,  but  existed  till  the  inroad  <rf  the  Yandals. 
Sw  D0XATI8T8. 

Agonizanta  (Conftiitcniify  of  Om\  «  lodety  of 
Roman  Catholie  penitents  at  Borne  (and  elaewhav,  la 
it  Lima  in  Sooth  America),  whose  chief  doty  it  that  of 
prayer  for  penont  ooademned  to  death  by  the  law. 
On  the  ere  of  an  execntkm  they  give  notice  of  it  to 
several  nunneries,  and  on  tin  day  on  which  the  crim- 
inal is  to  suffer  they  cause  a  great  namber  of  masses 
to  be  said  for  him.  Another  confraternity  under  the 
some  name  assist  at  death-lMds  generally.  - 

▲gony  (iymvia),  a  word  generally  denoting  cim> 
te$t,  and  espedally  tlie  contests  by  wrestling,  etc.,  in 
the  public  games ;  whence  it  is  applied  metaphorically 
to  a  severe  ttnggh  or  eo»fiict  with  pain  and  Buffering 
(Robinson's  Lax.  of  At  N.  T.  s.  v.).  Agony  is  the 
actual  struggle  with  present  evil,  uid  is  thns  distin- 
gnished  from  trngmA,  which  arises  from  the  reflection 
on  evil  that  is  past  (Crabb's  Eng.  agwrngna,  s.  v.). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  only  used  by  Lake 
(xx,  44)  to  describe  the  fearful  strug^  which  onr 
Lord  sustained  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemaoe  (q.  v.). ' 
The  circumstances  of  this  mysterious  transaction  are 
raoorded  in  Hatt.  xx%d,  S6-I6;  Blark  xiv,  82-42; 
Luke  XX,  89-48;  Heb.  v,  7,  8.  Luke  alone  notices 
the  agony,  the  bloody  sweat,  and  the  appearance  of  an 
angel  from  heaven  strengtlwniDg  him.  Matthew  and 
Mark  alone  record  the  change  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance  and  manner,  the  complaint  which  be  Ot- 
tered of  the  overpowering  sorrows  of  his  sou],  and  his 
repetition  of  the  same  prayer.  See  Bloody  Sweat. 
All  agree  that  he  prayed  for  the  removal  of  wtiat  he 
called  "this  cup,"  and  are  careful  to  note  that  he  quali- 
fied this  earnest  petition  by  a  preference  of  his  Father's 
will  to  Us  own;  the  qmstiML  Is,  what  does  he  mean 
t^^  "  this  cnp  ?"  Doddridge  and  others  think  that  be 
means  the  instant  «gojiy,  the  trouble  that  he  then  act- 
ually endured.  Bnt  Dr.  Mayer  (of  York,  Pa.)  argues 
(in  the  Am.  Bibt.  Itepoi.  April  1841,  p.  294-317),  ftvm 
John  xviii,  18,  that  the  cup  respecting  vrMch  he  prayed 
was  one  that  was  then  before  him,  which  he  had  not 
yet  taken  vf  to  drink,  and  which  he  desimd,  if  pdsd< 
ble,  that  the  Flsthor  sbonld  remove.  It  conid,  there- 
fore, be  no  other  than  the  death  which  the  Father  hod 
i^pointed  for  him— the  death  of  the  cross— with  all  the 
attending  drcumstances  which  a^ravated  its  horror ; 
that  scene  of  woe  which  began  with  his  arrest  in  the 
garden,  and  was  consummated  by  his  death  on  Cal- 
vary. Jesus  had  long  been  Eamlliar  with  this  pros- 
pect, and  bad  looked  to  it  as  the  appointed  termination 
of  hu ministry  (Matt. ZTi, SI;  xirii,9-12;  zx,17,l», 
88;  Mark  X,  8S-S4;  John  x,  18 ;  xU,  82,  88).  Bat 
when  he  looked  forward  to  this  destination,  as  tiie  boor 
approached,  a  chill  of  horror  sometimes  came  overbim, 
and  found  expression  in  external  signs  of  distress 
(John  xii,  27 ;  comp.  Luke  xii,  49,  bd).  But  on  no 
occasion  did  be  exhibit  any  very  strildng  evidence  of 
perplexity  or  anguish.  He  was  usualfy  ci^  and  col- 
lected; and  if  at  any  time  he  gave  utterance  to  feel- 
ings of  distress  and  horror,  he  still  preserved  his  self- 
possession,  and  quicidy  clucked  the  desire  which  na- 
ture put  forth  to  be  spared  so  dreadful  a  death.  It  Is, 
therefore,  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  near  approach 
of  his  sufferings,  awfiil  as  they  were,  apart  ft<om  every 
thing  else,  could  alone  have  wrought  so  great  a  change 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  In  his  wlude  demeanor,  as 
soon  as  he  liad  entered  tiie  garden.  It  is  manifest 
that  something  more  than  tiie  cross  was  now  brfore 
tiim,  and  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  new  and  hither- 
to ontTied  situation.  Dr.  Mayer  says :  "  I  have  no 
hesitation  hi  believing  that  he  was  hen  put  upon  the 


trial  of  Us  obedianoe.  It  was  tiie  potpose  of  God  i« 
subject  the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  a  severe  ordeal,  in 
order  that,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  it  might  be 
an  act  of  more  perfect  and  illostrious  virtue ;  and  for 
this  end  he  permitted  bim  to  t>e  assailed  by  ttw  fiercest 
temptation  to  disobey  his  will  and  to  refuse  the  ap- 
pointed cup.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  miad 
of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass  under  a  darit  cloud,  his  views 
lost  their  cfaamsas,  the  Father's  will  was  shroikled  in 
obscnri^,  the  cross  appeared  hk  tenfold  bomr,  and 
nature  was  left  to  indulge  her  feelings,  and  to  pat 
forth  her  reluctanee."   S«s  Jsairs  (Chkist). 

Dr.  Mayer  admits  that  the  sacred  writers  have  not 
explained  what  that  was,  connected  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  with  the  death  of  the  cross,  which  at  this  tbse 
excited  in  bim  so  distressing  a  fear.  "Flous  aadboly 
men  have  looked  calmly  upon  death  in  its  most  terrific 
forms.  Bat  the  pious  and  holy  man  has  not  had  a 
world's  BslvatiMi  laid  upon  him;  he  has  not  betn  m- 
qidred  to  be  absolutely  perfect  before  God ;  bo  has 
luiown  that,  if  he  slnnwl,  there  was  an  advocate  and  a 
ransom  for  bim*.  Bnt  nothing  of  this  consolatioo 
could  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  Jesus.  He  knew 
that  he  most  die,  as  he  had  lived,  without  ^ ;  bat  if 
the  extremity  of  suffering  should  so  for  prevail  as  to 
provoke  Um  into  Impatience  or  murmuring,  or  into  a 
desire  for  revenge,  this  would  be  sin ;  and  if  he  sin- 
ned, all  would  be  lost,  for  therv  was  no  other  Saviour. 
In  such  considerations  msj*  probaUy  be  foQnd  tbe  re- 
mote source  of  the  agonies  and  fears  which  deepened 
tbe  gloom  of  that  dreadful  night." — Kitto,  s.  v.  ~ 

This,  however,  is  not  entirely  satisfoctory.  Doubt- 
less tba^  was  much  of  this  obscuration  of  our  Saviour's 
mind  {sea  Cbdciiixioh]  ;  but  It  would  uppaax  to  twra 
bad  reference  to  another  point,  and  one  cnmected  with 
bis  condition  and  drcumstances  at  the  time,  rathjer 
than  with  any  future  act  or  consequences.  The 
apostle's  inspired  remark  in  Heb.  v,  7,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  interpreters,  "  Who  In  tbe 
days  of  his  flesh,  when  h«  bad  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplicatims  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  Him 
that  was  able  to  save  Um  from  death,  and  was  lieard 
in  that  [1.  e.  as  to  what]  he  feared."  We  an  here 
distinctly'  Informed,  respecting  this  agony  of  Christ, 
that  he  tent  deiivered  fKm  the  object  of  dread,  what- 
ever it  was;  but  this  was  not  true  in  any  sense  of  his 
future  passion,  wUcb  he  suffered,  and  could  not  con- 
sistently have  expected  to  have  avdded,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent. The  mission  the  angels,  also,  shows  that 
some  relief  was  administered  to  him  on  the  spot: 
"There  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  from  heaven 
strengthening  him"  (Luke  xxii,  43).  The  strength 
imported  appears  to  have  been  physical,  thus,  as  the 
passage  in  Hebrews  Intimates,  saving  him  from  the 
deaA  which  would  otherwise  have  Instantly  enper- 
vened  from  tbe  force  of  bis  emotions.  This  death 
Jeeus  was  anxious  to  avtddyiisf  of  Aot  time;  his  wwk 
was  not  yet  donOf  and  the  "cup"  of  saerifidal  abme- 
ment  would  have  been  premature.  Hie  heavenly  Fa. 
ther,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  removed  it  for  the  time 
from  his  lips,  by  miraculously  sustaining  his  bodily 
powers,  and  bis  mind  socm  recovered  its  usual  tone 
of  equaiiimity.  The  emotions  themselves  under  which 
he  labored  were  evidently  the  same  as  Aose  that  op- 
pressed bim  while  hanging  on  the  cross,  and  on  other 
occasions  in  a  less  degree,  namely,  a  peculiar  sense  of 
abandonment  by  God.  This  distress  and  perplexity 
cannot  t>e  attributed  to  a  mere  dread  of  death  in  how- 
ever horrid  a  form,  without  degrading  Christ's  magna- 
nimity below  heathen  fortitw^  and  contradicting  his 
usually  calm  allusions  to  that  event,  as  wall  as  hb 
collected  endurance  of  tbe  cmcUxIon  tortures.  Nei- 
ther can  they  well  be  attributed  (as  above)  to  any  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  he  had  thus  for  fulfilled  the 
will  of  God  perfectiy,  and  would  be  enabled  in  any 
future  eme^ncy  to  ftilfil  it  as  perfectiy,  without  a 
gratidtoas  contavSi^mM  aSlA»  fonw  expeiienee 
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nd  eUtenwnta,  and  ssalgniiiR  hiin  i  degree  of  ftHtb 
nawoitfaj  of  his  chaneter.  The  poeitioa  thos  udgit- 
cd  Um  b  incaupatible  with  every  thing  hitherto  in 
Ut  Iktaxj,  Shbi  otba  ezpIuuiHoa  must  be  sought. 
Tht  state  of  ndnd  fmHatod  in  his  expiring  C17  npon 
dw  cfDM,  "M}-  God,  my  Ood,  why  haat  Thov  for- 
«k«Bme?"  Ill  mini  to  betray  tb«  Mcnt  IngndlMit  ttiat 
gave  the  atoning  cop  its  poignant  bittemeea.  This 
ufifieaTB  to  fasvfl  been  the  oonicioUBBesB  of  enduring 
the/rvnt  ^  Cod  In  the  place  of  sinftil  man ;  irithout 
whkh  sniM  crftha  Aviiw  diqtleasara,  by  a  temporary 
TithboMing  «f  hta  badgn  cmnpbcancy,  personally  ex- 
perienced by  the  Bedaamer,  altbongfa  in  others'  be- 
half, the  full  penalty  of  transgreaaion  eould  not  hare 
bees  paid.  See  Atoxbickxt.  Jesns  must  snfifer  (in 
dttiacter)  what  the  sinner  wonld  have  suflfered,  and 
this  with  the  oonceotrated  intens^  of  a  world's  in- 
dntte  goiH.  The  sacrifloe  of  his  hnnuui  body  conld 
oaly  have  redeemed  aum't  (oa^;  bia  sool's  beclouded 
aignidi  aloiM  coaU  npmmt  the  Mnteoce  passed 
ttpoB  men's  mmU.  This  view  essentially  agrees  with 
that  taken  by  Olahansen  (Commmt.  in  loc.). 

Ses  Podner,  De  wndon  Chr.  mmgmmte  (Jen.  16610; 
Bedtem,  id.  (lb.  1697) ;  ClotK.  Jnlor9mi  amma  J.  C. 
(Haab.  lC7t>) ;  Hasiens,  JM  Jem  patient*  m  Aorto 
(Bnm.1708);  Hekel, /ler  C7iru(i  mms  CMrm  (Cygn. 
1676);  Bofltainn,  Jem  eksektaa  onM  morixm  (Lips. 
1880);  -Koepken,  De  Serwaton  doUmte  (Boat.  1728); 
Kncktwits,  De  Sponaorie  mmi  iotorSnu  (Koet. 
1716);  Lanige,  De  Ckritti  (mgoribtu  (Lips.  1666); 
Nitncha,  De  korto  GeUuemme  (Viteb.  1760) ;  Tottins, 
Dt  agoma  Ckritti,  in  his  DitpM.  TluoL  il,  164  eq. ; 
Telffin,  CArtsfHs  ^onuons  (Tubing.  1668);  Ziebich, 
/» liitt.  8ervatoria  (lywvt{a/i«w>v  (Vitob.  1741) ;  Zom, 
ii,  630  sq.,  SOOsq.;  Boddendsg,  Mattk.  (In 
be)  OMrraftH  et  defimtm  (Ups.  181ff);  Gnriitt,  Ex' 
pUegtio  0n  loc)  Mattk.  (Hagdeb.  1800) ;  Sfanster,  In 
Kchhom's  BibL  ix,  lOIS  sq. ;  Banmgarten,  Dt  preca- 
lime  Ck.  pro  oKtriendo  eaUce  (Hal.  178fi);  Kraft,  De 
Ck.  colieem  dkprttanU  (Eriang.  1770) ;  Neonhfifer,  Dt 
prtabtu  Chr.  GetkMvumiiicit  (Altenb.  1760) ;  Qoen- 
Uedt,  De  dfpreauioHe  caUaa  Ckritti  (V^b.  1675,  and 
IB  Ikonil  Tktt.  diipp.  tt,  20ft  sq.);  Se^aeophnnv, 
GbtMv  m  GeOuemame  prwM  (Esd.  1748);  SchnU, 
De  Ckr.  eaiieem  pamiamu  dejnvcoMte  (Lips.  1718) ; 
Xehring,  De  prtcatiom  dr.  pro  averUitda  caiioe  (Hal. 
1733);  Cyprian,  De  mdariit  Chrini  (Hetmst.  1698, 
1^  abo  in  hia  Pml.  IHtt.  ii*);  Gabler,  Ueber  d. 
Emgd  der  JeSkm  gttt&rkt  kaben  «oU  On  his  Tkml. 
Jam,  xil,  109  sq.) ;  Hilseher,  De  amgdo  htettmte  cms 
CiriiU)  (Lips.  1781) ;  Hohn,  /ie  apparitiim»  mgeU  Ckr. 
em^ariamlit  (Lips.  1747);  Pries,  Afodtu  amfortatiomt 
a^elitxa  iOnttralvt  (Rck.  1754);  Rosa,  Ckr.  in  korto 
Gttht.  a^etittimm  (Roddpfaop.  1744);  Carpaov,  8pi- 
filfS.  ad  Ttrba  (in  Iqc.)  Iak.  (Helnut.  1784) ;  Bossuet, 
kijkxiomt  tar  fagome  de  J.  C.  (in  his  (Euont,  xir, 
218);  Hoora,  Tke  JtTotev  and  Caatet  oftkt  Agu^  m 
Ik  ffordd*  (Loud.  1757);  Mayer, /)e  cwt/brftifUM  im- 
fdka  ogomiaaMtit  Jem  (Viteb.  1674,  1786). 

Agfira,  Agonans.   Se«  Uabkbt. 

AgratwiwiKtnW-     gee  UlTLBABNKD. 

Agrazlan  Regnlatioiui.   See  hxsn. 

Agreda,  Uaria  db,  abbess  of  the  Frandscan 
onvint  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Agreda,  in 
AngBB.  Sha  wu  bora  Sd,  1«0S,  of  ridi  and 
fNis  pnonto.  Her  Hiother,  innoenced  \(y  some 
dicsm  or  supposed  vision,  conceived  it  to  be  her  duty 
te  found  a  convent  of  the  ImmAinlato  Conception ; 
ud,  having  induced  her  husband  to  consent  to  it,  they 
btgim  to  build  the  new  monastery  on  the  site  of  their 
hoBse.  Snbaeqnently,  the  btfaer  sssnmed  the 
twBrisean  habit,  as  his  two  sons  had  done  previoaaly, 
ad  Maria,  with  ber  mother  and  younger  rister,  took 
Aa  rtSi  in  the  new  monasteiy.  She  was  elected  eu- 
ptiiar,  by  dispeoaation,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
SIm  beUered  benelf  coaunanded  from  heaven  to  write 


the  life  of  the  Virgin,  hot  seems  to  have  resisted  the 
impression  for  ten  years,  for  it  was  not  till  16S7  that 
she  commenced  it.  When  it  was  finished  she  burned 
it,  by  direction  of  her  temporsry  eonfMsor,  who  exer- 
cised, in  so  doing,  a  mora  sonnd  discretion  than  licr 
ordinaiy  confessor,  who  directed  her  to  write  it  again, 
which  she  did,  and  finished  it  in  1660.  As  soon  as  it 
appeared  it  was  justly  condemned  by  the  censors  bi 
Spain,  Portugal,  Rome,  and  Germany,  and  by  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  (the  Sorbonne),  in  1690. 
The  tMe  of  the  book,  irtiieb  is  written  in  Spanish, 
and  is  filled,  with  the  wildest  extravaganoee  and  much 
that  is  immodest,  is  "The  Mystical  City  of  God" 
(Miaica  Cittdad  de  Diot,  Perpignan,  1690, 4  vols.  Ant- 
werp, 1692, 8  vols,  snd  oft. ;  French  translat.  by  Crol- 
zet,  Marseilles,  1696, 8  vols.).  fusebiusAinort,  theolo- 
gian <^  Cardinal  Lercari,  declares  that  the  twok  was 
inserted  in  the  Index  at  Rome  fai  1710,  but  that  sub- 
sequently, during  the  pontificate  ol  Benedict  XIII, 
them  apqpaand  a  decvM  permitting  it  to  be  read. 
NevarUtdeH,  ha  asswti  Oat  he  saw  in  Uw  handa 
of  Nicolas  Bldolpbns,  then  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Index,  another  and  laier  decree,  an- 
mdSmg  the  first,  and  declaring  that  it  had  been  enr- 
reptitionsly  obtained.  "At  first,"  says  Amort,  "I 
wondered  why  this  latter  decree  ot  Benedict  XIII  had 
not  been  published ;  but  my  surprise  ceased  when  I 
found  that  they  had  already  cosmienoed  the  procesi 
of  the  beatification  of  the  venerable  Maria  de  Agreda  I" 
See  Amort,  De  Beveiationilmt,  etc.,  Angsburg,  1744, 
and,  on  the  other  ride,  a  Jtmg  eeries  <tf  artidee  by  Don 
Gneranger,  Benedictine  of  SplesDwa,  In  Unbm,  1869. 

Aghcfila,  FranciB,  canon  and  curate  of  Rodin-' 
gee,  and  afterward  of  Sittarden,  in  the  duchy  of  Jn- 
liers,  celebrated  for  bis  erudition.  He  died  in  1621, 
leaving  the  following  works :  1.  £t6rj  quaiuor  £van- 
gtlicarwn  Demonttrationmn  (O>logne,  1576) ;  2.  Xoct 
praeipui  8.  Scrip,  dt  SaeerdotU  ImtiMiime  et  Qfieio 
(Lugd.  1697). 

.Agticfila,  Jolm  (called  Magitier  IilAiat%  said  to 
be  tlie  /onnder  of  the  sect  of  Antinomians  (q.  ▼.) ; 
bom  April  20th,  1493,  at  Eisloben,  lo  Upper  Suiony. 
His  real  name  was  SiAmtter  or  ActneHfar,  jwhidi  he 
Latinized,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Wittonbe^,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  virtue,  and 
tanght  in  the  univerrity  for  several  years.  At  Elsle- 
ben  he  became  distlngoished  as  a  preacher.  In  1526 
he  was  present  at  the  diet  of  SpinB,  with  tile  elect- 
or of  Saxony  and  the  count  of  Uansfbld ;  ha  alao 
snbecribed  the  confession  of  Augsbui^,  although  he 
Bubeequently  dilTered  tram  it  In  many  things.  In 
1588  he  began  to  preach  "  against  the  Law,"  and,  for 
a  time,  Antinomianlsm  appeued  likely  to  spread ;  but 
Lother  opposed  the  new  error  with  so  much  force  that 
the  sect  was  suppressed  in  its  infancy ;  and  Agricda, 
at  least  In  form,  lenoonoed  Ua  heresy  (see  Nitasche, 
De  Anttaomitmo  Jo.  Agrvxla,  Viteb.  1804).  Having 
retired  to  Berlin,  he  became  preacher  to  the  dector  of 
Brandenburg,  hi  1540.  In  1587  he  signed  the  Arti- 
cles of  Smalcald,  exceptmg,  Itowever,  the  additional 
article  on  the  primacy  of  tiie  pope.  T<^ther  with 
Julius  Phlugins  (PJbtg),  bishop  of  Knremberg,  and 
HEcbaei  Helden,  titular  bishop  of  Sldon,  lie  composed 
the  celebrated  /nterim  of  Charles  Y.  He  endeavored, 
in  vain,  to  appease  the  Adiaphoristlc  controversy  (q. 
v.),  and  died  at  Beriin,  September  23d,  1566.  His 
woriu  are :  1.  CommetU.  in  Evang.  Ijuca  (Nurem.  16S6) ; 
2.  Comment,  im  Ep.  PauU  ad  Cohtt.  (Wlttenb.  1527) ; 
8.  A  CoiUetwn  and  Explication  of  three  kundrtd  Gir- 
■  man  Proverbi  (Magdeburg,  1526.  The  best  edition, 
Wittenberg,  1502,  oonbdns  eewn  buidred  and  Mty 
proverbs) ;  4.  Comment,  m  Ep.  Paali  ad  Tihm  (Ha- 
guenan.  15S0) ;  6.  ttefktation  of  Tkemat  Mtmcer't  Ex- 
plieaticn  ofPtalm  xlx ;  6.  ^ntuumui,  mtk  itt  Jtefttit- 
tion  bf  Laiker  (Wlttenb.  1S8^{  7^  A>rtlmmliei^f^fkUs 
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«.  Bistoria  Pamtmu  et  Mortit  CMrti  (SteHlk  l&tf); 
9.  Fqrwuilm  PturOtt  (BnUn,  1661};  10.  I^iHela  de 
C^imiu  Doetrmm  EccL  (Wittenb.  1618) ;  11.  The 
Lmei  of  the  BaiHU,  in  G«niu'n  (Cologne,  1616).— Con 
dM,  JoA.  Agrieoia'e  8tkr.  mSgUehe^  vtn^dmet  (Alton. 
1617) ;  Moshain,  Ch.  Siet.  cent.  xtI,  §  8,  put  it,  ch. 
S5 ;  Hook,  Ecc.  Sieg.  toL  1,  b.  t.  ;  Bretschneider,  in 
th«  Theol.  atud.  h,  741.    See  AtmROMUiruM. 

Agrionltore,  the  art  or  profeaalon  ot  ad&mSBg 
the  ma.    3e«  Fabh  ;  Tillaob. 

I.  Aibtoy^Tha  aotiqiiHT  ot  agrienltBn  !■  Indt 
eated  in  the  brief  biafany  of  Oiln  and  Abel,  -when  It 
tells  OS  that  the  former  was  a  "  tiller  of  the  groood," 
and  brought  tome  of  the  frnits  of  lus  labor  as  an  offer- 
ing to  God  (Gen.  iv,  3, 8),  and  that  part  of  the  nltfanate 
eurse  upon  bim  was,  "-Whan  tbon  tilleat  the  gioond, 
it  shall  not  hencefortb  yield  to  the*  her  strength"  (!▼, 
12).  Of  the  actnal  state  (tfagrionltan  before  the  Del- 
uge we  know  nothing.  See  Aiim>n.tJTUH8.  What- 
«rer  knowledge  wu  possessed  by  the  Old  World  was 
doubtless  transmitted  to  the  New  by  Noah  and  his 
sons ;  and  that  this  knowledge  was  considerable  is  in^ 
plied  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  tolerations  of  Noah, 
when  be  "began  to  be  s  hosbandman,"  was  to  plant 
a  vineyard,  and  to  make  wine  with  the  fruit  (Gen.  Ix, 
2).  There  am  few  agricahnral  notices  bel«)|^ng  to 
the  patriarchal  period,  but  they  suffice  to  show  that 
the  Lmd  of  Canaan  ww  In  a  state  of  cnhlvation,  and 
that  tbs  inbabitants  posseseed  what  were  at  a  later 
date  the  principal  products  of  the  soil  in  the  same 
country.  It  Is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
the  modes  of  operation  were  then  similar  to  those 
which  we  afterward  find  among  the  Jews  in  the  same 
country,  aod  conoenUng  which  oar  infinnutiim  is  more 
exact.   See  AbAbia. 

Agricidtnre  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs; 
more'  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by  Abra. 
turn  (Gen.  xxvi,  12 ;  xxxvii,  7),  in  whose  time  prob- 
ably, if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  volley  (xlii,  10), 
there  was  little  regular  culture  in  Canaan.  Thus 
Geror  and  Shecbem  seem  to  have  been  cities  where 
pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The  herdmen  strove 
with  Isaac  about  his  wells;  about  his  crop  there  was 
no  contention  (xx,  14;  xx^v,  28).  In  Joshua's  tiros, 
as  shown  by  tlie  story  of  the  *'  Eshcol"  (Nam.  xlli, 
28-24),  Canaan  was  found  in  a  mncfa  more  advanced 
agricultural  state  than  when  Jacob  had  left  it  (Deut. 
vUi,  6),  resulting  probably  the  severe  experience 
of  lunines,  and  the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  peo- 
ple were  tiius  led.  The  pastoral  We  was  the  means 
of  keepingtbe  sacred  race,  whUe  yet  a  fkmlly,  distinct 
from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  eepedally  while 
in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  conquer- 
ed their  Aiture  seats,  agricoltore  supplied  a  similar 
check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and  speedy  demoral- 
isation, especially  as  regards  Idiriatry,  wl^lch  com- 
merce would  have  caused.  Thus  agriculture  became 
the  baris  <^  the  Mosaic  commonwealth  (Sfichoelis, 
xxx^xU).  It  tended  to  check  lOso  the  freebooting 
and  nomad  life,  and  mode  a  numeroos  offspring  prof- 
itable, as  it  was  already  honorable  by  natural  senti- 
ment and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  discouraged 
slavery,  or,  where  it  existed,  made  the  stave  some- 
what like  a  son,  though  tt  mode  the  sod  also  some- 
what of  a  slave.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  in- 
alienalde  character  of  inheritances.  It  gave  each  man 
and  each  family  a  stake  in  tlie  soil,  and  nnttured  a 
hardy  patriotism.  "  The  land  is  Mine"  (Lev.  xxv, 
28)  was  a  dictum  which  nude  agriculture  likewise  the 
baris  of'the  theocratic  relation.  Thns  every  family 
ftU  Its  own  life  with  Intense  keenness,  and  had  Its  di- 
vine  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation. 
The  prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  form- 
ed, under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 
Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed  sacred  (Dent, 
xix,  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heritage  was  in- 
sured by  ito  reversion  to  the  owner  in  the  year  of  Jn- 


Ulee;  so  that  only  so  many  years  of  oocopency  oonld 
be  e^  (Lev.  xxv,  8-18, 18-86).  The  prophet  la^ 
(v,  8)  dsBOUBoes  the  eontenptof  eneh  leMbictfons  Iry 
wealthy  grandees  who  son^t  to  "add  field  to  fitU," 
erasing  families  and  depopulating  distriots.  See  Laxd. 

In  ^ving  to  the  Isra^itee  poeaession  of  a  oooDtty 
alresdy  nnder  enltivatioD,  it  was  the  Divine  intentim 
that  they  should  keep  np  tiiat  cultivation,  and  become 
thmaselree  an  agtteottonl  peofde;  and  In  doing  this 
they  doabtleae  adopted  tbe  practices  of  apicukore 
which  thtj  found  already  established  In  tlia  oowtiy. 
This  may  have  been  the  more  neoaseary,  at  agrietdtun 
is  a  practical  oit ;  .and  tboee  of  tbe'Hebrews  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  practices  of  Egyptian  hosbandiy 
bod  died  in  the  wilderness ;  and  even  had  they  lived, 
the  processes  proper  to  a  liot  climate  and  ollni^  mO, 
watered  by  river  inundation,  like  tiiat  of  Egypt,  ai- 
thoogk  tttesaoae  in  essentisl  forms,  could  not  have  bean 
altogetiier  ^ppUcMde  to  M  dUbnot  a  ooantiT' as  Fd- 
estine.   See  Eotft. 

II.  Weather,  tie. — As  the  nature  of  tiie  aeasons  liee 
at  tbe  root  of  all  agricoHural  t^Mrationa,  it  shonld  be 
noticed  that  tiie  variations  of  sunshine  and  run,  which 
with  us  extend  throughout  the  year,  are  in  Palestine 
confined  chiefly  to  the  latter  part  of  f"t"iffn  and  the 
winter.  Darh^  ail  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  Is  al- 
most uninterruptedly  cioudkoa,  and  rain  very  tenkj 
falls.  The  autumnal  rains  osaally  eomiaeuee  at  the 
latter  end  <rf  October  or  beginidng  of  Norember,  not 
suddenly,  but  \ty  degrees,  wliich  gives  opportunity  to 
the  hnslMuidman  to  sow  lils  wheat  and  boriey.  Tbe 
rains  continue  during  November  and  December,  tmt 
afterword  they  occur  at  longer  intervals,  and  rain  Is 
rate  after  Haieh,  and  almost  never  ooeota  m  lata  as 
May.  Tbe  oold  of  winter  is  not  severe ;  and  the 
ground  is  never  frozen,  the  labors  of  tbe  husbandman 
are  not  entirely  interrupted.  Snow  flails  in  diffistent 
parts  of  the  country,  but  never  lies  long  on  the  ground. 
In  tlie  [dalns  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  a  op- 
pressive, but  not  in  the  more  elevated  tracts.  In 
these  h^  grounds  the  id^ta  are  oool,  often  with 
heavy  dew.  The  total  absence  of  rain  in  snnuner  soon 
destroys  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  givee  to  the 
general  landscape,  even  In  the  high  country,  an  aspect 
of  drought  and  barrenness.  No  green  thbig  remaiiu 
but  the  foliage  of  the  scattered  frnit-trees,  and  occasion- 
al vineyards  and  fields  of  nulleL  In  autumn  the 
whide  land  becomes  dry  and  parched,  the  cistema  are 
nearly  empty,  and  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
loolu  forward  with  longing  for  the  return  of  the  taiqr 
•eason.  In  tbe  hUl-oonntiy  the  time  of  harvest  b 
later  than  In  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  sea- 
coast.'  The  barley  harvest  is  about  a  fortnight  earlier 
tiion  that  of  wheat.  In  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  the 
wheat  harvest  is  early  In  May ;  in  tbe  plains  of  the 
coast  and  of  Esdraelon,  it  is  toward  the  latter  end  of 
that  month,  and  in  the  hills  not  until  June.  The  gen- 
eral vintage  is  in  September,  bitt  tbe  first  grates  ripen 
in  July ;  and  from  that  time  the  towns  are  well  sup. 
plied  with  this  fmit. — Robinson,  BiUM  Reeeardtu,  ; 
ii,  96-100.    See  Palbstikb.  ' 

The  Jewish  calendar  (q.  v.),  as  fixed  by  the  three 
great  festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe, 
and  fbUy-gatiiered  produce.    Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfsodons  of  a  non-as~  i 
tronomical  ndnoing,  seemod  to  he  so,  a  BMHth  ms  I 
intercalated.   TUs  rude  system  was  fondly  re^^ied 
long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign  interconne 
placed  a  correct  calendar  within  tiieir  power  •  so  that 
notice  of  a  Veadar,  i.  e.  second  or  intercalated  Adsr,  I 
on  account  of  the  lambs  being  not  yet  of  a  paschal 
size,  and  the  barley  not  forwo^  enough  for  the  ' 
(green  sbeaf),  was  sent  to  the  Jews  A  Babylon  and 
E^t  (Ugol.  de  Re  Sua.  v,  22)  early  In  tbe  seasoo. 
See  TtMB.    Tbe  year,  or^arily  ocntsisting  of  twelve 
months,  was  divided  taito  sbTagricnltural  periods,  as 
folfows  (Hishna,L^ili^Mir  TlaMSiM^  1^ 
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EidBu,  ftrnv  b^.  ) 

CL)  rami 

KMm,  tattor  halt 

TebMh. 

aebu,  fDrmar  baU. 

A)  oou> 

ReUt,  Utter  half  ^ 

lDw,fecnHrli*tf  J 

(4.)  UiMrmt  vm 

( Beginning  aboat  rer- 
NlMD,  tetter  half.  <    nal  equinox.  Bariey 

t  green.  Faeeorer. 

Qar. 

aTu^ftfawrl>alf  {^Ifc  '^'^ 

ana,  latter  halt 

TUmus. 

AlsfaiMrlMll 

(8.)  nusT  usoK. 

Ah,  latter  halt 
HdL 

TVrl,  Soma  half.    Ingatbertog  of  fruit*. 

Thus  the  six  monthB  from  mid  Hsri  to  mid  Nban  were 
nalnJf  occupied  with  the  process  of  cnltiTation,  tnd 
the  rest  with  the  gathaiing  of  the  frnits.  Run  was 
commonly  expected-Mxm  after  the  aatamiiEl  equinox, 
or  mid  Tbri ;  utA  if  1^  the  fiist  of  Kislea  none  had 
CdleB,  a  Cut  was  procUimed  (Mislma,  Tamiih,  ch.  i). 

The  conunon  Scriptural  expressions  of  the  "  early" 
sod  the  "  latter  r^"  (Dent,  xi,  14 ;  Jer.  t,  24 ;  Hoe. 
Ti,  S;  Zech.  x,  1 ;  Jam.  t,  7)  are  scarcely  confirmed 
by  modem  experience,  the  season  of  rains  being  nn- 
tndran  (Bobiiuoa,  i,  41,  489;  iii,  96),  though  periiaps 
the  £kll  1b  mm  atron^y  Buukod  at  tbo  bc^bmlog  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  eonsteniatioD  canaed  by  the  fUI- 
m  of  the  ibrmer  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i,  ii ;  and  this 
prophet  seems  to  promise  that  and  the  latter  rain  to- 
gether "in  the  first  month,"  i.  e.  Nisan  (li,  28).  See 
Kaix. 

Its  plenty  of  water  fhmi  natural  sources  made  Ca> 
nan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Dent,  viii,  7 ;  xi, 
8-12).  Nor  was  the  pecoliar  Egyptian  method  of  hor- 
tleatttm  aUnded  to  in  Deut.  xi,  10  unknown,  though 
leas  prevalent  In  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems 
Id  hav«  consisted  In  making  tn  the  ftslds  square  gbal- 
kiw  beds,  like  oar  saM-pans,  snrroUDded  by  a  r^sed 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was  then 
turned  firom  one  square  to  another  by  pushing  aside 
the  mod,  to  open  one  and  dose  the  next,  with  the 
foeL  Bobfaison,  bowarcr,  describes  a  different  proc- 
ess, to  vUch  he  tUnka  this  passage  refbrs  (^Ret.  i, 
Hi;  ii,  851 ;  ill,  21),  as  stUl  in  use  likewise  hi  Pales, 
tine.  There  irrigation  (Including  under  the  term  all 
appliances  for  making  the  water  available)  was  as 
meatial  as  drain^  in  our  region ;  and  for  this  the 
large  extent  of  roc^  snr&ce,  easily  excavated  for  cis- 
terns and  dncts,  was  most  nsefU.  Even  the  plain  of 
Jcridw  i*  watered  not  by  canals  tram  the  Jordan, 
since  tba  river  Has  below  the  land,  but  by  rilla  con- 
verging from  the  moontains.  In  these  fsataTcs  of  the 
eoantry  lay  Its  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  multiplying  population.  The  lightness  of  agri- 
calttUBl  labor  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of 
Itsnds  for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering,  and  the 
result  gave  tb«  highest  itimulus  to  indnatiy.   See  Ib- 

aiOATIOR. 

IlL  etc— Tbo  Israelites  probably  foood  In  Ca- 
Biaa  a  fidr  proportion  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
ritiaa,  owing  to  the  discoatagement  of  commerce,  most 
kave  led  them  to  reduce  (Josh,  xvii,  18),  Bat  even 
ia  eariy  times  timber  seems  to  have  been  far  less  used 
fer  baOding  material  than  among  Western  nations ; 
Aa  Israelites  were  not  akOftd  bewers,  and  Imported 
Inth  the  tiro  bar  and  the  worinnen  (1  Kings  t,  6,  8). 
Sa  Man  of  woodAidMMna  to  have  been  kept;  ovens 


were  heated  with  such  things  as  dang  and  hay  (Eiek. 
iv,  12, 16 ;  Hal.  iv,  18) ;  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice 
on  an  emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual 
source  of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(1  Sam.  Ti,  14  j  2  Sam.  xxlv,  22 ;  1  Kings  xlx,  21 ; 
coup.  Gen.  xztt,  8,  fi,  7).  All  this  indicates  a  aeo- 
•bondanee  of  timber,  and  ImpUM  that  aaariy  all  the 
arable  soil  was  under  culture,  or,  at  kast,  naed  for  pas- 
turage.   See  FoRBST. 

The  geological  characters  of  the  soil  in  Palestine 
have  never  l>een  satisfactorily  stated;  but  the  differ- 
ent epithets  of  description  which  travellers  employ, 
enable  us  to  know  that  it  dllfon  considerably,  both  in 
its  appearance  and  character.  In  different  parts  of  tiie 
land ;  bat  wherever  soil  of  any  kind  exists,  even  to  a 
very  slight  depth,  it  Is  found  to  be  highly  fertile.  Aa 
parts  of  Palestine  are  hilly,  and  as  hills  have  seldom 
much  depth  of  soil,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in 
temcea  was  andently,  and  ia  now  mocb  employed. 
A  seilae  of  law  atone  walla,  one  aboVe  another,  acrota 
the  fine  of  the  hUl,  anest  the  toll  tMrongbt  down  1^ 
the  r^B,  and  affiord  a  series  of  lerela  tor  the  opera- 
tions the  husbandman.  This  mode  of  cnltivatkm  is 
usual  in  Lebanon,  and  Is  not  nnfrequent  In  Palestine, 
where  the  remains  of  terraces  across  the  hills,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  attest  the  extent  to  which  it 
waa  anciently  carried.  This  terrace  cultivation  has 
necesaarfly  increased  or  declined  vrith  the  population. 
If  tba  people  were  so  few  that  the  valleys  afforded 
sufficient  ftiod  fiv  tbem,  thelnore  diffienlt  eoteare  of 
the  hilla  waa  neglected ;  hnt  when  the  population  was 
too  large  fbr  the  valleys  to  satisfy  with  liread,  then 
the  hilU  were  laid  under  eoltivation.   See  Tikbtasd. 

In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Palestine,  water  is  the 
great  fertilising  agent.  The  rains  of  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  dewa  at  spring,  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
objects  d  agriculture;  but  the  andent  inhabitants 
were  able,  In  some  puts,  to  avert  even  the  aridlQr 
which  the  summer  dronghts  oceadoned,  and  to  keep 
up  a  garden-like  verdnre,  by  means  of  aqueducts  coro- 
munteating  with  the  brooks  and  rivers  (Ps.  i,  8;  Ixv, 
10;  Prov.  xxi,  1;  Isa.  xxx,  25;  xxxU,  2,  20;  Hoa. 
xii,  11).  Hence  springs,  fountains,  and  rivulets  were 
as  much  esteemed  by  husbandmen  as  shepherds 
(Joeh.  XT,  19 ;  Jndg.  1, 16).  Hie  tiM  was  also  clears 
ed  of  stones,  and 'earefUly  cultivated;  and  its  fertility 
was  increased  by  the  asnes  to  which  the  dry  stubble 
and  herbage  were  occadonally  reduced  by  bdng  burn- 
ed over  the  surface  of  the  ground  (Prov.  xxiv,  81 ; 
Isa.  vii,  28;  xxxii,  18).  Dung  and,  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  the  blood  of  animals  were  also  nsed 
to  enrich  the  soli  (2  Kings  ix.  87;  Ps.  Ixxxiii,  10; 
Isa.  XXV,  10 ;  Jer.  tx,  22 ;  Luke  xiv,  84, 86).  A  rabU 
limita  the  quantity  to  three  heaps  of  ten  half-cors,  or 
almut  880  gallons,  to  each  teak  (q.  v.)  of  grain,  and 
wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap,  rather  than  tbeir 
number,  to  be  Increased  if  the  field  l>e  large  (Uishna, 
SkeUitk,  Qi,  S).  Nor  was  the  great  usefulness  of 
sheep  to  the  boU  unrecognised  {ib.  4),  thou^,  owing 
to  tbt  general  distinctness  of  the  pastoral  life,  there 
was  less  acopa  for  it.  'See  Makurb. 

That  the  edl  might  not  be  exhaosted,  it  was  ordeN 
ed  that  every  seventii  year  should  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
to  the  land :  there  was  then  to  be  no  sowing  or  reap, 
ing,  no  pruning  of  vines  or  olives,  no  vintage  or  gath' 
ering  of  fruits ;  and  whatever  grew  of  itself  was  to  be 
left  to  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  (Lev.  xxv,  1-7;  Deut.  xt,  1-10).  Bnt'snch  an 
observance  required  more  frith  tlwn  the  Iiraelitea  were 
prepared  to  exercise.  It  was  for  a  long  time  utterly 
neglected  (Lev.  xxvi,  84,  86;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21), 
but  after  the  captivity  It  was  more  observed.  By  tliis 
remarkable  institution  the  Hebrews  were  also  trained 
to  habits  of  economy  and  foresight,  and  invited  to  ex- 
ercise a  large  degree  of  trust  In  the  bountlfbl  provi- 
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cream  of  poptilfttion  and  the  cleaianc«  of  treea,  most 
have  talcan  plaos  befbn  tlie  period  of  the  N.  T.  A 
ftaitber  change,  catued  by  the  decraasa  of  skilled  agri- 
cultural labor,  e.  g.  in  iirigmtion  and  temce-makmg, 
has  since  enmed.  Not  only  thia,  but  the  great  vaiie- 
ty  of  elevation  and  local  character  iu  bo  spudl  a  com- 
paBs  of  country  neceasitates  a  partial  and  guarded  ap- 
plication of  general  renurlu  (Robinwn,  i,  607,  663, 
6M;  ill.  69fi;  fitoolay,  PaUttme,  p.  118-12S).  Yet 
,  wherever  industry  is  secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  Ha 
old  fertility.  The  Haur&a  (Pertea)  ia  as  fertilo  as 
DamascUB,  and  its  bread  enjoys  the  highest  reputation. 
The  black  and  fat,  but  light  soil  about  Oasa,  Is  sud  to 
hold  so  much  moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  little 
rain.  Here,  as  in  the  neighhoriiood  of  Beyrfit,  is  a 
vast  olive-ground,  and  the  very  sand  ct  the  shore  is 
aaid  to  be  fertile  if  watered.   See  Water. 

rV.  Oop»  and  fieUf.— Under  the  term  d^m', 
which  we  translate  "grain"  and  '*eom,"  the  H»> 
brews  eomprehelided  almost  eveiy  ottject  otJUd  cul- 
ture. Syria,  induding  Palestine,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  one  of  the  first  countries  for  com 
(Pliny,  Hilt.  Nat.  xviii,  7).  Wheat  was  abundant 
and  excellent;  and  there  is  sUU  one  bearded  sort,  the 
ear  of  which  is  three  timea  as  heavy,  and  contains 
twice  as  many  grains  aa  our  common  English  wheat 
(Irliy  and  Uuigles,  p.  472).  Bariey  was  also  mneh 
enltlTated,  not  only  for  brrad,  but  because  it  was  the 
only  kind  of  com  which  was  given  to  beasts ;  for  oats 
and  rj'e  do  not  grow  in  warm  climates.  Hay  was  not 
In  use ;  and  therefore  the  barley  vras  mixed  with  chop- 
ped straw  to  form  the  food  of  cattle  (Gen.  xxiv,  26, 
82 ;  Judg.  xiz,  19,  etc.).  Other  kinds  of  field  culture 
were  millet,  spelt,  various  species  of  beans  and  peaa, 
pepperwort,  cummin,  cucumbers,  melons,  flax,  and 
perhaps  cotton.  Bfany  other  articles  might  be  men- 
tioned as  being  now  cultivated  in  Palestine ;  but,  as 
their  names  do  not  occur  in  Scripture,  it  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  they  were  grown  there  in  ancient 
times  or  not.  The  ceifeal  crops  of  constant  mention 
are  wheat  and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  «nd  mil- 
let (7).  Of  the  two  fimner,  together  witti  the  vine, 
cdlve,  and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the 
barrow,  mention  ts  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxl, 
40;  XV,  83;  xxiv,  6;  xxix,  9;  xzxix,  10).  Two 
kinds  of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  "fitches,'" 
Is.  xxviii,  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and 
lentiies,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  produce. 
To  these,  later  writers  add  a  gre^  variety  of  garden 
plants,  e.  g.  Udney-beana,  peas,  lettuce,  otfive,  ledc, 
goriic,  onion,  melon,  encumber,  cabbage,  etc  (Hishna, 
KUaim,  i,  2).  The  produce  which  formed  Jacob's 
present  was  of  such  kinds  as  would  keep,  and  had 
kept  during  the  famine  (Gen.  xllii,  11).  The  ancient 
Hebrews  bad  little  notion  of  green  or  root  crops  grown 
for  fodder,  nor  was  the  long  summer  drought  suitable 
for  them.  Barley  snH>ll*d  fiwd  both  to  man  and 
beast,  and  the  plant  called  In  Eiek.  Iv,  0  "miUet," 
^rri,  dodim'  (the  kolau  dochna  of  Unn.  according  to 
GoMnins,  BA.  Ltx.  s.  v.),  wajg  graied  while  green, 
and  its  ripe  grain  mtde  Into  Inead.  In  the  later  pe- 
riod of  more  advanced  irrigation  the  IP^P,  tiOan'', 
"fenngreek"  (Bnxtoif,  Lex.  Taim.  coL  2601),  occurs 
(BOahna,  Maateroth,  Q,  also  the  XTni,  Oaek'ath,  a 
clover,  qiparently,  f^vefi  cut  (Hishna,  Peak,  v,  6). 
Uowing  (Tj,  get.  Am.  vl,  1 ;  I^.  IxxU,  ff)  and  hay- 
making'wen  Csmiliar  processes,  bnt  the  latter  bad  no 
express  word ;  ^^H,  cka/wir',  standing  both  for  grass 
and  hay,  a  token  of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  grass 
may  become  hay  as  it  stands.  The  yield  of  the  land, 
besides  fmit  from  trees,  was  technically  distlngnished 
as  nK^tStn,  tebuah',  proAtee,  including  apparently  all 
cereal  plants,  pH^SCSp,  hiimitfatk',  pod-fruU*  (nearly 
equivalent  to  the  I^in  Ugumm),  and  M'^ft  '^3!i;ilT, 
tartmey'  gimm',  gardan  tteda  (Buztor^  ii.  coL  68S), 


while  the  simple  word  seeds  (T'Siy'lt,  contfrn'^  t 
used  also  generically  for  all  se^,  includuig  all  e 
which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which  purpose  the  < 
tmction  seems  to  have  existed.  (See  Otbo,  Aa 
p.  17  st^.).    See  Botaht. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyittti 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  p.  4),  can  liardly  have  been  unkno 
to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  divers  seeds  v 
forbidden  (Dent.  xxU,  9),  and  minute  directions  . 
given  by  the  rabbis  for  anvnging  a  seeded  surf 
with  great  varietiy,  yet  avoiding  tbe  Juxtapodthm 
heterogenea.  Some  of  these  amngementa  are  sho 
In  the  annexed  drawings  (fhimSorenfausins's  Jtf'iscAl 


Rabbinical  Forros  of  Planttng. 


i,  120).  Three  furrows'  hiterval  was  the  ^eserib 
mar^n  (Kilmm,  ii,  6).  The  blank  spaces  repress 
such  margins,  often  tapering  to  save  ground.  In 
vineyard  wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the  rini 
for  wiuwe  roots  a  radius  of  fbnr  cubits  was  allowa 
and  the  rest  of  the  space  cropped ;  so  faerb-garda 
stood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  {Peak,  v,  6). 
arrangements  were  observed  in  tbe  case  <^  a  field  t 
grain  with  olives  about  and  amidst  it. 


Jewlth  Com-fleld,  wi^aUv»4reeb 


Anciently,  as  now,  in  Palestine  and  the  East  tli 
arable  lands  were  not  divided  into  fields  by  fences,  i 
in  most  countries.  The  ripening  products  therefoi 
presented  aft  expanse  of  culture  unbroken,  altfaoug 
perhaps  variegated,  in  a  large  view,  by  tbe  differenc 
of  tbe  products  grown.  Tbe  boundaries  of  lands  wer 
therefore  marked  b}-  stones  as  landmarks,  which,  evei 
in  piUriarchal  times,  it  was  deemed  a  bdnons  wronj 
to  remove  (Job  xxiv,  2) ;  and  the  law  prononneed  i 
curse  upon  those  who,  without  authority,  dlstnrbei 
them  (Deut.  xix,  14;  x&^L.m,-.  The  walls  ani 
hedges  which  £te<«>iSiifi6&allfttel^^M  in  Scriptnii 
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MoDged  to  orduudB,  gardens,  and  Tinayards.  See 
6iSDB5.  Relds  and  floors  wore  not  oommonly  eo- 
.doMd;  Tinevaida  mostly  wen,  with  s  tower  and  otb- 
n  bondings  (Nam.  xzii,S4;  Psa.  Uzx,18;  Iia.T,6; 
Hatt.  xxl,  88;  oomp.  Jod.  Tl,  U).  Banks  of  mod 
tma  ^tdiea  wen  also  used.    See  Wall.  * 

With  regard  to  occupancy,  a  tenant  might  pay  a 
fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant,  vill,  11)-^  which  caae  be 
was  called  "^s^O,  mW,  a  mavenary,  and  was  com- 
pellable to  keep  the  gronnd  in  good  order — or  a  Btipa> 
bted  ahare  of  the  froita  (3  Bam.  Ix,  10;  MaU.  xxi, 
94),  often  a  half  or  a  third ;  bat  local  custom  was  the 
oaly  mle ;  in  this  case  he  was  called  ^3pl3,  mekabM', 
loKt,  and  was  more  protected,  the  owner  sharing  the 
loss  of  a  short  or  spoiled  crop ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts, 
bl%bt,  etc.,  the  year's  rent  was  to  be  abated;  or  he 
might  recnre  such  share  as  a  salary — an  inferior  po- 
sitioa — when  the  term  'whidi  dmcribed  h|m  was 
^{in,dkiibar',iiMiW9eroi> stores (Buxtorf,£«x.  Talm. 
aH.  iS6Sy.  It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short 
occupancy  (hence  leases  for  terms  of  yean  would  seem 
to  hare  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  unduly 
exhausted  (comp.  Vli^gil,  Georg.  i,  77).  A  passer-by 
inigbt  eat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  cany  off  ftnit  (Dent,  xjtiil,  24,  26;  Uatt  xii, 
1). 

The  ligbta  of  the  comer  (q.  t.)  to  be  left,  and  of 
gleanmg  (q.  v.),  formed  the  poor  man's  claim  on  the 
Ksl  for  support.  For  his  benefit,  too,  a  sheaf  fbrgot- 
teu  in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be  left ;  so,  also, 
with  regard  to  the  rineyard  and  the  olive-grove  (Lev. 
xix,  9, 10 ;  Dent,  xxiv,  19).  Besides,  there  seema  a 
pnfaibility  that  every'third  year  a  second  tithe,  be- 
sidss  the  priests',  was  paid  for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv, 
28;  zxvi,]2;  Amosiv,4;  Tob.i,7;  Joseph. ^nr.  ir, 
6, 23).  On  this  donbtfiil  point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe 
07?  '^n,  mamar'  am")  see  a  learned  note  by  Sn- 
rcahiuins,.ad  Peal,  vlU,  3.  See  TrntB.  These 
rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners  in  occu- 
pancy, might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the  other  for 
faslf  the  field,  and  thos  retted  between  them  (Uai- 
■on.  ad  Peek,  t,  6).  Somadmas  a  charitable  owner 
declared  his  groond  common,  when  its  fruits,  as  those 
tt  die  sabba^oal  year,  went  to  the  poor.  For  three 
jean  the  fhtit  of  newly-planted  trees  Waa  deemed  On- 
dmundsed  and  forbidden ;  In  the  fourth  it  was  holy, 
»  first-fruits;  in  the  fifth  it  might  be  ordinufly  eat- 
en (Uishna,  Orlah,  passim).    See  Poob. 

V.  AffnadlmnUOperaiifmMamdlmfUmemU. — Of  late 
Jtsii  mncfa  light  haa  been  thrown  upon  the  agricultu- 
nl  opetatiMis  and  ImplaniBntB  of  andent  &ies,  by 
the  disco  my  of  mloas  representatlmis  on  the  scalp- 
tared  monuments  and  palntod  tombs  of  Egypt,  and 
(to  some  degree)  of  Assyria.  As  these  agree  sor- 
prisingly  wIUi  the  noticea  in  the  Bible,  ani^  indeed, 
diffiet  little  ^m  what  we  still  find  employed  In  Syria 
%n>^  ^  I*  ^7  t<*  neeive  them  as  gmdes 
« ths  prsaant  mt^eet  (sea  also  Ooiae'i  ^iqrriii,  p. 

1.  Pifm^unghM  always  been  a  light  and  snperildal 
operation  in  the  East.  At  first,  the  ground  was  open- 
ed with  pointed  aticks;  then  a  Idnd  of  hoe  was  em- 
plojad;  and  thia.  In  mai^  parts  of  the  world,  !■  still 


more  than  a  stout  branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  pro- 
jected another  limb,  shortened  and  pointed.  This 
being  turned  into  the  ground,  made  the  furrow; 
while  at  the  Dartber  end  of  the  larger  branch  was  fast- 
ened a  transverse  yoke,  to  which  the  oxen  were  har- 
nessed. Afterward  a  handle  to  guide  the  ploo^  was 
added.  The  Syrian  plongh  is,  and  doubtless  was, 
light  enough  for  a  man  to  carry  in  Ms  hand  (Bnssell's 
JVitf. /Kit^^JfcRpo,i,78).   The  plongh,  probably, 


Modem  gyrlaa  not^hinf^ 

was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the  process  of  plongbhig 
like  that  called  Karificatio  by  the  Romans  ("  Syria 
tenui  snlco  arat,"  Plin.  xviii,  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen 
mostly  suffidng  to  draw  it.  Mountains  and  rough 
places  were  hoed  (Isa.  vii,  fi ;  thtmofl.  ai  Miikm,  vf, 


Orttntal  Uoebig;    From  the  I9g7ptUn  luonDinents. 

■Mlasa  sabathnte  for  thephjugh.    But  the  plongh  .    .  ,     „     . , 

lis  known  in  Egypt  mid  S>iU  before  the  H^bre^  «*n*^  "^e?t  * 

aOttraton  (Job  1, 14).   At  fint  It  was  little  |nots  of  the  kte  en^  being  aolbraaoiii} 


Andent  EBTptiana  Uoeiog  and  SoirlBg  the  Lud,  and  felling 

2;  Robinson,  til,  596, 602-^).  The  breaking  op  of  new 
land  was  performed,  as  with  the  Romans,  in  "  earty 
spring"  (cere  fiovo).  Such  new  gnmnd  and  fiillows,  the 
use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to. the  Jews  (Jer.  Iv, 
8 ;  IIos.  X,  12),  were  cleared  of  stones  and  of  thorns 
(Is.  V,  2 ;  Gmara  BierotoL  ad  loc.)  early  in  the  year, 
sowing  or  gathering  ftam  "  among  thorns"  being  a 
proverb  for  slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v,  6;  ProT. 
xxiv,  80,  81 ;  Robinson,  ii,  127).  Virgin  land  was 
ploughed  a  second  time.  The  proper  words  are  npf , 
jjo(A(kA',  to  opm,  and  tadad',  to  levd  (by  cross 
ploughing,  Varro,  De  Jte  Ruttica,  i,  82) ;  both  are  dis- 
tinctively used  in  Is.  xxviil,  24.  Land  already  tilled 
was  plou|  ^ed  before  the  rains,  that  the  mixture  might 
the  better  penetrate  (Uaimon.  ap.  Ugol,  D»  Re  Auf. 
V,  11).  Rain,  however,  or  lirigaUon  (Is.  xxxil,'  80) 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  sowing,  as  may  be  Inflamd 
ftvm  the  prohibition  to  irrigate  till  the  gleaning  was 
over,  lest  the  poor  should  suffer  (/VoA,  v,  8) ;  and 
snch  sowii^  often  took  place  wiiiota  pravions  plough- 
ing,  the  seed,  as  in  tb€  parable  of  the  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  plonghe^  in  q/tenoard,  the 
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for  maaore  (Fellowi,  Ana  Minor,  p.  72).  Where  the 
•oU  -wmB  heavier,  the  plooghtng  waB  best  done  dry 
("  dnm  sicca  tellure  licet,"  Vii^.  Gtmy.  i,  ;  and 
there,  though  not  generally,  the  hoeing  (aarritio, 
iddur',  dressing),  and  eirai  the  Uratio,  or  ridg- 
ing, of  Roman  hnsbandry,  perftmned  with  taMB  af- 
fixed to  fbe  ddes  of  the  ahue,  aUght  be  nnhil  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  CUut.  Aiuiq.  a.  Aratnun).  Bnt 
tiM  more  formal  lonttne  of  heaTy  western  soUs  mtut 
not  be  made  the  standard  of  snch  a  naturally  fine 
tilth  as  that  of  Palestine  generally  (comp.  Colnmella, 
ii,  12).    During  the  rains,  if  not  too  heavy,  or  be- 


tween their  two  periods,  would  be  the  beet  time  tar 
these  oparationaj  thus  70  deiya  bdbra  (Im  peasgwsi 
was  the  time  prescribed  for  sowing  for  the  '*  wave- 
sheaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for  that  of  barley 
generallf .  The  plon(^  was  drawn  by  oztn,  which 
were  aometiiiMa  niged  1^  a  acosrgs  (Iw.  x,  S6 ;  Ka- 
hnm  til,  S),  bnt  oftener  by  a  lopg  staff,  ftmlshed  at 
one  end  with  a  flat  piece  of  metal  for  clearing  the 
plough,  and  at  the  other  with  a  spike  for  goading  the 
oxen.  This  ox-goad  (q.  v.)  might  easily  be  need  as  a 
spear  (Jodg.  iii,  81 ;  1  Sam.  xiil,  21).  Somettmee  men 
foUoired  the  plough  with  hoes  to  break  the  doda  (Isa. 


1  »  8  «  6 

Andent  EgjptiaaB  Floi^iliig  and  HoeliiK  * 
L  BrBikf  the  dods  of  euth  after  the  plough  hu  iMMed;  9.  Holds  the  plongfa;  S.  TtM  driver;  4.  A  banel,  prnbablr  contain. 

ing  the  seed;  &  Talks  with  another  ploughmsn. 


xxviii,  24) ;  bnt  in  later  times  a  kind  of  harrow  was 
employed,  which  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  now, 
merely  a  thick  block  of  wood,  pressed  down  by  a 
weight,  or  by  a  man  sitting  on  it,  and  drawn  over  the 
ploughed  field.   See  Plovoh. 

2.  Sotalitg, — ^Thfl  ground,  bavfaig  been  plouf^ied  ai 
■Don  as  the  autumnal  rains  bad  mollified  the  soil,  was 
fit,  by  Uie  end  of  October,  to  receive  the  seed ;  and  the 
■owing  of  wheat  continued,  in  different  situations, 
through  November  into  December.  Barley  was  not 
generally  sown  till  January  and  Febmaty.  The  seed 
appears  to  have  been  sown  and  harrowed  at  the  same 
^ne,  althongfa  sometimes  it  was  pbiuj^wd  In  by  a 
croes  (tarrow.   See  Sownro. 

Occadonally,  bowever,  the  sowing  wis  by  patdiaa 
<»ly  in  woU-niasnred  apoCa,  a  process  called  "IV39, 
maKuiBier',  swi^^afw^  Wee  a  bcfpardf  ftom  tta  spot- 


ted mpptanam,  u  lapnaaDted  In  tha  ooeDmpaqying 
draw^g  1^  Smanhnshia  0,  4&)  to  Dlaatnta  ^ 

Ml»hnf|, 


Jewkh  FIdd  sown  In  CliuDpa. 


S.  PhugUng  m  tka  Beed.—Thi  Egyptian  paintings 
illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  showing  tiiat  in  thoee  mAs 
which  needed  no  previous  preparation  by  the  boe  (for 
breaking  the  doda)  the  eower  followed  the  plough, 
holding  In  the  Uft  hutd  a  basket  of  aaed,  irtiidi  he 


Andent  Egyptiana  Flougfalng  and  Sowlag. 


scattered  with  the  right  hand,  while  another  person 
filled  a  f^h  basket.  We  also  see  that  the  mode  of 
sowing  was  what  we  call  "  broadcast,"  in  which  the 
seed  is  thrown  loosely  over  the  field  (Matt,  xiii,  8-8). 
In  Egypt,  when  ttie  levels  were  low,  and  the  water 
had  continued  long  upon  the  land,  ttiey  often  dispensed 
with  the  plough  altogether ;  anid  probably,  like  the 
present  inbabUanU,  broke  up  the  ground  with  boea, 
or  nmply  dragged  the  moist  mud  with  busies  after 
the  seed  had  been  thrown  upon  the  surface.  To  this 
cultivation  without  ploughing  Hoses  probably  alludes 
(Deut.  xi,  10),  when  he  tells  the  Hebrews  that  the 
land  to  which  they  were  going  was  not  like  the  land 
of  E^Orpt,  where  they  "sowed  their  seed,  and  watered 
It  with  their  foot,  as  a  garden  of  ilerfo."  It  seems, 
however,  that  even  In  Syria,  In  sandy  soils,  they  sow 
without  ploughing,  and  then  plough  down  the  seed 
(Rnseeli's  N.  E.  of  Aleppo,  i,  78,  etc.).  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  instrument  resembling  onr  harroto 
waa  known ;  the  word  *niy,  tadad',  rendered  to  Kar- 


row,  In  Job  xxxix,  10,  means  literally  to  break  tke 
doda,  and  is  so  rendered  in  Isa.  xxviii,  24 ;  Hos.  x, 
11 ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  means  used  liave  been 
already  Indicated.  The  passage  in  Job,  however,  is 
important.  It  shows  that  this  breaking  of  the  clods 
waa  not  alwaysby  the  hand,  bnt  that  aomekind  of  in- 
stntment  was  drawn  by  an  animal  over  the  ploogfafld 
fidd,  most  probably  the  longh  li^  which  is  sCUI  In  owe. 
See  Habrow.  The  readiest  way  of  brushing  over 
the  soU  is  by  means  of  a  bundle  composed  simf^y  of 
thorn  bushes.  In  highly-irrigated  spots  the  seed  was 
trampled  in  by  cattie  (Isa.  xxxii,  20)  as  In  Egypt  1^ 
goato  (Wilkinson,  1,  p.  89,  2d  ser.). 

4.  Barvegf.—The  custom  of  watching  ripening  cn^ 
and  threshing-floors  against  theft  or  damage  (Robin- 
son, i,  490 ;  iC  IB,  88,  99)  is  probably  ancient.  Thus 
BosE  slept  on  the  floor  (Ruth  iii,  4,  7).  Bariey  ripen- 
ed a  week  or  two  before  wheat ;  and,  as  fine  harvest 
weather  was  certain  (Prov.  xxvi,  1;  I  Sam.  xii,  17; 
Amos  Iv,  7),  the  cnp^<d^i^yjaaieAjl^ktbe  quantity 


—  —  Jt*  tfnit',  vhcDi  aawa  la  Um  fieU,  vOer  the  water  bmi  BulMdad;  B  ia  minkHaB  Ult  rted  5vm  the 


The  period  of  lurvArt  murt  alwnyn 
iMBontingto  clevRtbD,  upect,  etc.  (Rob- 
^811).    Th«  pltrfArtlna  of  turdenl^aEher- 


Mmit  iml^  attalnwl  fr.-n,  Ts;vi,  TJ;  Matt, 
Among  tbe  Isrulltcs,  :Lr^  l^  illL  aU  ntluT  jH^ople, 
ve^t  T^as  a  aeuwm  of  Juy,  ajvI  mh  l»  majt  OHBOf  JlBSi 


noM  vitli  particnlir  kindfl  of  gnin  aAer  the  sickle 
nikwn.  IaE«7pt,ttthi8a»y^,bul^aAd  "door- 


'?»^>t*A^ii^«aliiiBAm»BaK».*.QI«Mw  lha  flat     tfaw*  Iwla  the  H^«a  ilhK  Urn  b^^iliili; 
:  gwffiKfta  wwhi »  wpa  iMiilwt  t>M  hBtfh  of  tht  rtnbUe  abovfiig  the  en  ahuM  an  ent  off;  8.  WlaiMnrliig;  Uk  Hw 
^n-amrinc  tooor  thndtfiig;  U  drinki  from  •  wftter>«Un  nnpraded  In  « tne;  XL  8crH»  vbo  nolat  dovn  tho  nimt- 
MQiad  from  Iholieep;     dMeks  tlia  MoaoBt  Iqnwtuig  tboae  taken  ewsy  to  the  gnmrr. 

^  A^V^f^bt  Um  nuMt  sBdent  tlmee  the  com  PelMtine,  1^  the  consUention  pdnted  out  Russell 
^  iMBdvpl^aM  roots,  which  oontinned  to  be  the  iff.  H.  of  Akppo,  i,  74),  irho  statee  that  "wheat,  as 

well  as  barley  in  general,  does  not  grow  half  as  hJ^' 
as  in  Britain ;  and  is  therefore,  like  other  grain,  not 
reaped  with  the  sickle,  bat  plucked  np  by  the 
roots  with  the  hand.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  oorn  grows  ranker,  .the 
dckle  Is  used."  When  Uie  sickle  was  used, 
the  wheat  was  either  cropped  off  onder  the  ear 
or  cnt  close  to  the  ground.  In  the  former 
case,  the  straw  was  afterward  placked  up  for 
use ;  in  the  Utter,  the  stabble  was  left  and 
barned  on  the  gronnd  for  manure.  As  the 
Egyptians  needed  not  each  manure,  and  were 
economical  of  straw,  they  generally  followed 
the  former  method ;  while  the  Israelites,  whose 
lands  derived  benefit  ftam  the  bnmed  stub- 
ble, used  the  latter,  although  the  practice  of 
catting  off  the  ears  was  also  known  to  them 

AedMbTpdanesiMeg  the  Doon  and  Wheat  CroPP'^S  "^"^ 

thepbutbytheTM.;  8.  Striking  eff  the  earth  ftom        Egyptians  did  not  generaUy  bind  them 
the  Toou;  t.  Raaping  wheat.  into  sheaves,  bnt  removed  them  in  baskets. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  honnd  them  into 
pdled  np  bj  tha  roots,  tin  choice  betweea  I  AmUs  ahenves;  and  sneh  is  tliay  |dnck^  m'VBf4,:> 
^M4Here|ientioawMpnbsiUydatanniiwd,iii|bonndinto  ringk  long  ibeaT^'"^>nnAyyii^*- 
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«  "  -  ■    - '  s 

Andnt  Egjrptlaiu  bbriliig  Vb«t  In  Bbmrm. 
1.  Beting;  S.  CanTinKtheflm;  8.  nading  than  In  ■bMva  pot  iv  at  4 

pear  geoarally  to  Iuits  nude  up  their  corn  into  shMves 
(Gen.  xmUt  7;  Ler.  xxiii.  10-16;  Rnth  ii,  7,  16; 
Job  lEzhr,  10 ;  Jer.  Ix,  S2 ;  Mich.  Ir,  12),  which  were 
collected  into  s  heap,  or  removed  Ed  a  cart  (Amos  U, 
1^  to  the  tfareBhing-door.  The  carta  were  probably 
■Inttlar  to  those  which  are  still  employed  for  tlie  same 
purpose.  See  Waooh.  The  sheaves  were  nevermade 
up  into  siocki,  as  with  ns,  although  tbe  word  occore  in 
oar  translation  of  Judg.  xv,  5 ;  Job  v,  26 ;  for  the  orig- 
inal term  signifies  neither  a  shock  composed  of  a  few 
aheaves  standing  temporarily  in  the  field,  nor  a  stadi 
of  many  sheaves  in  the  borne  yard,  iwoperly  thatffhed, 
to  stand  for  a  length  of  time;  hat  a  heap  (tf  alieaves  laid 
loosely  together,  in  order  to  be  trodden  oat  as  quick- 
ly aa  possible,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  East 
at  the  present  day  (Brown,  Antiq.  of  He  Jem,  ii,  691). 
Such  heaps  were  sometimes  &ncifoily  arranged  in  tbe 
form  of  helmets  (niss^p^,  Maibaoth')  or  Of  turbans 
(niODiab,  khmaioth')  [but  see  other  explanations 
Of  tbne  terras  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  1960, 1061], 
or  of  a  calu  (K^'nn^,  leekarara^),  as  in  tbe  following 
illnstnitioa  flnun  Surenhosios  (Mitdma,  nt  snp.).  See 
Sheaf. 


Jewtih  Qraln-fleld,  wtth  tbe  Sheftvea  Id  Hespa  of  rarlou*  Kind*. 

With  regard  to  dcUes,  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  kinds,  indicated  by  the  difTerent  names  Uip^^n, 
chermah',  and  ^fU,  maggtd';  and  as  the  former  occurs 
«nly  in  the'Pentatouch  (Deut.  xvi,  9 ;  xxIli,  20),  and 
the  latter  only  in  tbe  Prophets  (Jer.  ii,  16 ;  Joel  i,  17), 
it  would  isem  that  the  one  was  tbe  earUer  and  the 
other  the  later  inatmment.  But  as  we  observe  two 
very  different  kinds  of  sickles  in  use  among  the  I^yp- 
tians,  not  only  at  the  same  time,  hot  in  the  same  field, 
it  may  have  been  so  with  the  Jews  also.  The  figures 
of  these  Egyptian  sickles  probably  mark  the  difiTerence 
between  them.    One  was  very  much  like  our  common 


le^iiog-Aool^  wliile  the  other  had 
more  resembloBoe  in  its  shape  ta 
a  scythe,  and  some  of  the  Egyptian 
examples  appear  to  have  been 
toothed.   This  last  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  maggot,  which 
is  indeed  rendered  by  tcytke  in  the 
mo^inof  Jer.  1,16.    See  Sicxi^ 
The  reapers  were  the  ownen 
and  their  cttildren,  meo-eervants 
and  women-servants,  and  day-la- 
borers (Rnth  U,  4,  6, 21,  SS;  John 
It,  86;  James  v,  4).  Refreob. 
menta  were  provided  fm-  them, 
especially  drink,  of  which  the 
gleaners  were  allowed  to  partake  (Ruth  ii,  9).   So  in 
the  Egyptian  barvest^cenes  (as  above  ducted),  we 
perceive  a  provision  of  water  in  skins,  hung  aganwt 
trees  or  in  Jars  upon  stands,  with  tbe  reapers  drink> 
ing,  and  gleanera  applying  to  share  the  diiinj^L 
Among  the  Israelites,  gleaning  was  one  of  tbe  stated 
provisions  for  the  poor;  and  for  their  benefit  the  cor- 
ners of  the  field  were  left  unreaped,  and  the  reapers 
might  not  return  for  a  forgotten  sheaf.    The  gleaners, 
however,  were  to  obtain  in  the  first  place  express  per- 
mission  of  the  proprietor  or  his  steward  (Lev.  xix, 
9,10;  DenL xziv,  19 ;  RBtl|li,2,7).  SeeBunso; 
GLBAsnia. 

6.  7%reahi»g. — Formeriy  the  sheaves  were  convey- 
ed ftom  the  field  to  the  threshing-floor  in  carts;  but 
now  they  ore  borne,  generally,  on  the  backs  of  camels 
and  asses.   The  thnahhig^oor  la  a  kvel  plot  of 


OrimtslB  treading  oat  Ondn. 

ground,  of  a  circular  shape,  gensndly  about  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  prepared  for  use  by  beating  down  the 
earth  till  a  hard  floor  is  fofmed  (Jodg.  vi,  8^.  Soch 
floors  were  probably  permanent,  and  becanw  welU 
known  spots  (Gen.  I,  10,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  16,  18). 
Sometimes  several  of  these  floors  ore  contigooaa  to 
each  other.  The  aheaves  are  q»read  out  upon  theai ; 
and  the  gniB  ia  trodden  oat  hy  oxen,  oows,  and  youu 


Ancient EKTpHsn ThmMag-floor.  The mn drinainimi 
tte  heiv,  eoatraiT  to  the  Bsnal  I 


ADdent  Kgyptlan  Bespen. 


cattla,  amnged  OBoalty  Ave  abreaat,  and  driven  In  a 
circle,  or  rather  bi  all  directtona,  over  tbe  floor.  This 
was  tin  common  mode  in  the  Bible  times ;  uid  Voen 
forbade  that  the  oxen  tbns  employed  should  be  muz- 
'  zled  to  prevent  them  from  tastbig  the  com  (Deut . 
XXV,  4;  IsB.  xxviii,  28).    See  Mtzzlb. 

Flaiia,  or  sticks,  were  only  nsed  in  threshing  small 
quantities,  or  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  grain  (Roth  ii, 
17 ;  Istt.  xxviii,  27).  There  were,  however,  some  kinds ' 
:  of  threshing  instmments,  snch  as  are  still  used  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine.    One  of  them  is  composed  of 
!  two  thick  plai^J^&lWDl«dH(4[Mli«l'^d«4>y  side,  and 
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bMt  apwaid  in  front.  Sbaip  ftngmenta  of  gtone 
■n  flxsd  Into  boleB  botod  in  Ute  bottom.  This  nu- 
lUiH  is  dimirn  over  the  com  by'  ox«n — a  man  or  boy 
tometijaes  sitting  on  it  to  Increase  the  weight.  It 
Ret  only  separates  the  grain,  bat  cats  the  straw  and 
■ukei  it  fit  for  fodder  (2  Kings  xiii,  7).  This  is,  most 
probably,  the  y^^in,  dMnUg',  or  "  corn-drag,"  which 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xxviii,  27;  xU,  15j 
Amos  i,  8;  rendered  "threshing  instnuneut"),  and 
wonld  Baem  to  have  been  sometimes  ftimlahed  with 
SDH  points  instead  of  stones.  The  Bible  alao  notices 
a  macUno  called  a  S'lia,  morag'  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  22 ;  1 
Chnn.  xxl,  S8 ;  Isa.  zU,  Ifi),  which  ia  mqneatlonably 


Modern  Egypden  Nong,  or  ThieriUngwchliMi 


the  same  which  bears  ic  Arabic  the  name  of  noretf 
(WOkinson,  ii,  190).  It  appears  to  have  been  similar 
to  the  Boman  tmibm  and  the  plotuUum  Pmniatm 
(Vair.  de  JI.  JL  t,  K).   This  machine  Is  not  now  often 


seen  in  Palestine ;  bat  is  more  ased  in  some  parts  of 
Syria,  and  is  common  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  sort  of  frame 
of  wood,  in  which  are  inserted  three  wooden  rollers 
armed  with  iron  teeth,  etc.  It  bears  a  tort  itf  seat  or 
chair,  in  which  the  driver  sita  to  gire  the  bmefit  of 
his  weight.  It  Is  generally  drawn  over  the  com 
two  oxen,  and  sepantea  grain,  and  tareaks  np  the 
straw  even  more  effectoally  than  the  drag.  In  all 
theae  processes,  the  com  is  occasionally  tnmed  by  a 
fork,  and,  when  sufficiently  threshed,  is  thrown  op  by 
the  same  fork  against  the  wind  to  separate  the  grain, 
which  is  then  gathered  tip  and  winnowed.  Barley  was 
sometimes  aoaked  and  then  parched  before  treading 
out,  which  got  rid  <rf  the  pel- 
_  lick  of  the  grain.   (See  tm- 

tber  the  AiUiqtmtate$  Triiura, 
Ugolini,  xxix.)  See  Thbbsh- 
ma. 

1.  Wimuncing  was  general, 
ly  accomplished  by  repeating 
the  process  df  tossing  up  the 
^in  against  the  wind  with  a 
fork  (Jer.  iv,  11, 12),  by  which 
tile  broken  straw  and  chaff 
were  dispersed,  whUe  the  grain 
fell  to  the  ground.  After  this 
it  underwent  a  still  further 
purification,  by  being  tossed 
up  with  wooden  scoops  or 
short-handed  shovels,  such  as 
we  sea  In  ^yptlaa  pdntingt  (Isa.  xxx,  24).  See 
WimrowiKO. 

The  "  shovel"  and  "  fan"  (respectively  rrjt!,  rocA'- 
atk,  and  n^l^S,  miertk',  Isa.  xxx,  24,  but  their  predsa 


S  S  1 

Ancfent  j^^ptlan  THftnv,  or  Threshing;  and  Winnowing. 
1.  SaUng  up  eun  to  the  centre;  8.  The  driver:  9k  Wlnnovlng  with  wooden  ahovel^  "nuxigfa  the  ourtom  at  treading  out 
the  ^nln  wu  general,  the  expreirion  "thresh"  or  "beet,"  in  the  song  of  tite  thiwlMn,  ihowed  that  tlie  Egyptians  orfgt- 
aallT  thieehed  with  the  flaU  or  itlck. 


difference  ]s  very  doubtful)  indicate  a  conspicuous  1 
pirt  of  ancient  husbandry  (Psa.  zxxv,  5 ;  Job  xxi,  18 ;  i 
Isa.  zvii,  IS),  and  important,  owing  to  the  slovenly  j 
threshing.    Evening  was  the  fitvorite  time  (Ruth  iii, 
3),  when  there  was  mostlv  a  breeze.   The  mttreh 
(fciM«rrr,pn>b.=irr^,U^.iii,12;  Hom./ZHi(I,zviii,  ' 
S88)  waa  perbnps  a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain 
np  against  Uw  wind ;  while  the  raehalh  (blmoer)  may 
have  been  a  toA  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the  same  '' 
porpoee)  or  »  broad  basket,  in  which  it  was  tossed. 
The  heap  of  produce  customarily  rendered  in  rent  was  ■ 
■wneUmea  so  Urge  as  to  cover  the  rachath  (Mishna, 
Baba  MOnah^  is,  2);  this  favors  the  latter  view; 
again,  the  iniov  was  a  com-measare  In  Cyprus  (see 
liddeU  and  Scott,  Zsv.  a.  v.  wr^ov).   The  last  process 
vas  As  shaking  In  a  aiere^  ^t^ftaniA'  (mimm), 

to  iqiBntie  dirt  and  refuse  (Amos  ix,  9). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
SmUi,  a.  V.    See  Fas  ;,  Shovbl  ;  Sieve. 

VI,  Foi  the  lltexatore  of  the  anl^fect,  see  Hvbbasd- 
■r.  1 


Agrlp'pa  CAypiinroc,  a  fVequent  Roman  name, 
signif.  unknown  [see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ctau.  Biog. 
s.  V.]),  the  name  oif  two  of  the  members  of  the  Hsro- 
dian  family  (q.  v.)t 

1.  Grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  son  of  Aris- 
tobalua  and  Berenice  (Josepbus,  Anl.  xvii,  1, 2 ;  Wart, 
i,  28,  1).  After  various  fortunes  in  Rome  and  Jn- 
dea  (Josepbvs,  Ant.  xviii,  6 ;  Wart,  ii,  9,  6),  he  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  soon  after  his  accession,  tho 
original  territories  of  Philip  (Batanna,  Trachonitis, 
end  Auranitis)  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king  (Josephus,  A  ni.  xviii,  6, 10 ;  Wan,  ii, 
9,  6 ;  Philo,  6^.  ii,  520).  Returning  to  Palestine  in 
the  second  year  of  Callgnla  (Joeephns,  Ant.  xvill,  6, 
11),  A.D.  88,  he  was  soon  aftn^raid  Invested  likewise 
with  the  tetrarchy  of  the  budshed  Antipaa  (Galileo 
and  Pema),  and  finally  by  Clandios  (to  vhom  he  had 
rendered  important  services  at  Rome  during  the 
changes  of  succession,  Josephua,  A^.  xix,  4 ;  Wan, 
U,  11)  also  with  SanuuuLa^d^adfea^oseph^f  lifU. 
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xiz,  6, 1 ;  xix,  6,  1 ;  TTor,  ii,  12,  6  [see  DaU,  JSax. 
in  his  Ckrulom,  nSom.  p.  877  aq.] ;  comp.  Dia  Cass. 
Ix,  S),  BO  that  lie  became  toouarcb  of  aU  PaleatbM, 
aad  enjoyed  great  celebrity  (Josephos,  Ant.  xii,  8, 2). 
He  sought  to  conciliate  the  Jews  (Joaepbos,  Ami.  xiz, 
7, 8)  not  only  by  public  mnnificence,  bat  also  pene- 
cuting  bigotry,  as  instanced  by  his  murder  of  James 
and  imprisonment  of  Peter  (Acts  Xii,  1  sq.)-  death 
at  Casarea  (Joaephns,  War,  li,  12,  6),  in  a  terrible 


GainorUarodAsrippal.— OftMnc:  Head  ofAgrippa,  with  the 
Iiuarlptiofi  (tn  OreekX,  KlngAgrti^  the  Qnat,  Lorar  tt 
Cwr."  ittvtnt:  Plf^ornctnneMudliiK  with  her  At- 
tributes, with  the  InHripdon  Qn  Onak),  '^OmaiM  at  the 
Harbor  of  Sebartn." 

agony  caused  by  worms  (ffKuXifctc,  Acts  zil,  88;  not 
vermin  [see  Worm]),  is  related  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  xix, 
8, 2)  in  almost  the  same  terms.  (See  Emesti,  De  morte 
Herodit  Agrippa,  Lips,  1746 ;  Ruiisch,  De  Luea  et  Jo- 
gepii  m  morte  Agr.  oohwmii,  Lipa.  1746;  Ooericke, 
Bekr.  s.  N.  T.  EMaL  p.  189  aq. ;  comp.  EnaeUns,  Bit. 
Eed.  il,  10;  and  see  Hdnecken,£zetir«.  M»£lBae&.  iii, 
856  sq.)— Winer,  i,  484.    See  HanoD. 

2.  The  Agrippa  before  whom  Paul  was  brought 
(Acts  XXV,  IS,  26)  was  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  who 
died  when  he  was  only  seventeen  j^ears  old  (Josephos, 
Awt.  xix,  9, 1),  and  lience  he  did  not  succeed  to  bis  fa- 
ther's donUnions  (Joseph,  ^nt.  xix,  9,  2);  but  he  was 
allowed  by  Claudina  (A.D.  48)  to  eigoy  the  prindpality 
of  Chalcis,  which  his  ancle  Herod  lud  held  (Josqdus, 
A^.  XX,  6,  2;  War,  ii,  12,  1),  together  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
privilege  of  nominating  the  high-priest  (Josephus,  Ant. 
XX,  i,  8),  and  foor  years  afterward  he  was  instated 
into  the  sovereignty  of  the  former  tetrarchy  of  Philip 
and  Lysantaa,  with  the  title  <tf  ting  (Josephus,  Ant. 
XX,  7, 1 ;  War,  U,  12,  8)— an  appdUation  tliat  Is  ap- 
plied to  Um  likewise  in  the  Uishna  (aotak,  vii,  8). 
StiU  hter  Kero  added  Tiberias,  Taricbaa,  Jolias,  and 
fourteen  neighboring  villages  to  his  jurisdiction  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  XX,  8,  4).  Agrippa  cont^bnted  much  to 
the  adornment  of  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  (Josephus, 
Ant.  XX,  8,  II;  9,  4);  but  yet  he  was  held  in  no  epe. 
elal  eateam  by  the  Jaws,  on  account  of  ius  arbitrary 
appointment  and  deposition  of  the  high-priests,  and 
other  mistakes  in  his  administration  (Josephus,  War, 
lii,  17, 1).  When  the  last  war  with  the  Romans  broke 
out,  he  flimly  joined  their  cause.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  nearly  seventy  years,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  tiis 
reign  (Phot.  BibL  8S)._Winer,  i,  486.    See  Hbbod.' 


Cotai  of  Herod  Agrippa  n.—Ohwnt:  tTgnre  of  the  "T»ber- 
naonlum,"  or  Umbrella  (u  Oriental  Kepresentatlon  of  Pow- 
er), with  the  InMTiption  (in  Greek),  "-Of  King  Agrippa." 
RnerM:  Three  Ears  of  Grain  boand  together  (perhapa  a 
Bymbol  of  the  Jewish  Oblations),  with  the  Date  nartlallF 
obllleraled.  / 

3.  A  son  of  Felix  by  Drusilla,  who  perished  in  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  7,  2). 

Agilppa,  Marcoa  Vlpsanius,  bom  at  Bome 
of  an  obaenie  family  B.C.  68,  and  educated  in  com- 
pany with  Octavianns,  afterward  Augustas,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  various  responsible  positions, 
which  be  filled  with  honor  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Clan.  A  nt. 
s.  v.).   At  the  cfawe  of  B.C.  17  he  visited  Jerusalem, 


at  the  invitation  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  conferred 
many  ^vileges  npon  the  Jews  of  Paleetine  (JoeefAu, 
Ant.  xvl,  9)  as  well  aa  hi  Ionia  {Ant.  xii,  8,  2,  1-4) 
and  other  provinces  (^nt,  xvi,  6,  ir~T).  He  died, 
B.C.  12,  in  his  61st  year,  greatiy  lamented  by  his  in»- 
perial  patron.  (Die  Cass.  lib.  46-64 ;  Uv.  j|wtL  117- 
1S7;  Api^  BeU.  Civ.  lib.  6;  Snet.  Oetm.;  Tnnd- 
sen.  Hilt.  Unttrmdtmg,  flfr.  2i.  V^.  Agr^pa,  Alteoa, 
1836.)   See  Auaosrua. 

Acfrippa,  Fontelna,  probably  the  son  of  a  Bo- 
man  of  the  aaba  name  (TMttaa,  Atm,  li,  80^  W),  «m 
ptoconsnl  of  Aria  FrooonanUris  In  A.D-  67,  and  wna 
recalled  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  him  over  Uoaia, 
A.D.  70  (Tacit.  Hid.  iii,  46).  He  was  shortiy  after- 
ward  killed  in  batde  with  Uie  f"™-*iffTiT  (Josephus, 
War,  Tii,  4,  8). 

Agrippa,  Heniy  ComeUus,  was  bora  at  Co- 
logne Sept.  14th,  1487.  He  first  followed  the  piofes- 
rion  of  aims,  and  served  in  the  armlea  of  Italy  seven 
yean  with  credit.  Sobaeqneutly  be  totA  the  degrees 
of  doctor  in  law  and  medldne,  and  in  1509  had  the 
chair  of  ProfBsaor  <^  Sacred  literatim  at  DMe,  In 
Franche-C<Mnt&  After  passbig  over  Into  Enfdand  ra 
some  secret  mission,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Cologne, 
where  be  delivered  some  theological  lectures  called 
Quodiibeta^.  His  active  mind  was  early  turned  to 
the  so-called  secret  aits,  and  he  belonged  to  n  aocie^ 
for  the  promotion  of  tbem.  In  1609-10  li«  wrote  hla 
treatise  De  OccvUa  PMitoiapkia,  which  was  kept  In 
lis.  tmtU  1631.  But  now  be  appears  to  have  retnm- 
ed  to  his  first  profession  of  arms,  and  served  agahi  with 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  until  he  was  called  to  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  in  1611,  by  the  caiAnal  of  St.  Croix. 
In  1616  he  taught  theology  at  Turin  and  Pavia,  where 
he  explained  Merairi»u  Tritmegittiit.  After  his  wife's 
death  hi  1619  he  wandered  about  fiw  the  fallowing 
twdve  years  firom  i^ce  to  place,  and  evantnall}'.  In 
1686,  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  imprison«Ml  for 
having  written  against  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of 
Frmncu  I.  As  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Grenoble,  where  be  died  in  the  same  year, 
1686.  It  liaa  been  taid  that  he  became  a  Calviolst  or 
Lntheran,  but  without  foundation.  Many  anthcwa  no* 
cose  him  of  dealing  in  magic ;  and  Paul  J'owina,  Dd- 
rio,  and  others  speak  harshly  of  him.  He  waa  styled 
the  Trismegistus  of  his  time,  becanae  he  waa  leanied 
in  theology,  medicine,  and  law,  * 

Agrippa  was  a  man  of  quick  intellect  and  of  varied 
knowledge :  in  many  respects  he  was  &r  in  advance 
of  his  age.  His  Oeci^  PUHomipMiaii  tL  system  of  vis- 
ionary pliilosophy,  in  which  magic,  the  complement  of 
philosophy,  as  he  terms  it,  and  the  key  of  all  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  is  represented  under  Ae  three  fbms 
of  natural,  celestial,  and  religions  or  oeremoiual, 
agreeably  to  the  threefold  dividon  of  the  coiporeal, 
cedestial,  and  intellectual  worlds.  He  there  enumer- 
ates, with  a  superficial  show  of  scientific  clasatficatioo, 
the  hidden  powers  which  the  Creator  has  aasigned  to 
the  dlflhrentohdects  of  the  creation,  tbrongh  Uie  agency 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Wotld.  It  was  natnral  that  Agrip- 
pa should  become  a  parUaan  of  Raymond  IaH  (q.  v.), 
and  Iw  accordingly  wrote  a  omnmentaiy  on  his  Art 
Magna.  Nevertheless  his  caprice  sometimes  inclined 
him  to  opinious  diiectiy  tlie  reverse ;  and  in  snch  a 
mood  he  composed  his  qnoical  traatise,  as  he  teima  U, 
De  InctrtHmdine  et  Vmitete  AMntkmiM.  This  wotk, 
which  had  great  npntation  In  Its  day,  oecaaionally 
presents  us  admirable  remarks  on  Cbe  imperfeeUons 
and  defijcts  of  scientific  pursuits.  It  contains  also  se- 
vere rebukes  of  the  superstitions  of  Romish  worship. 
He  insisted  on  the  Bibie  as  the  only  rule  of  fiuth,  and 
taneht  the  necessity  of  a  moral  chan^^  tiiroD^  the 
Holy  Spirit.  StiU  he  remained  a  Romanist  to  the 
end.  Agrippa  and  his  follower,  Jo^  Weir,  were  of 
service  to  philosophy  by  oppofing  the  belief  In  witdi- 
craft,  A  full  account  of  Agr)6ph  is  ^vafJl^  Heineis' 
Livet  o/EmkuM  Mii^m^'i  lUbSMd^ltte  ooUect' 
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•d 'm  Opera  H,  C.  Agrifpa  (Lvgd.  IMO,  3  voU.  8to)  ; 
ind  atmuUtkm  of  the  trattlBa  Dt  Jmeertkadau,  ate., 
mder  tba  title  The  Vamitf  of  AiiM  md  Sdmeet,  ap- 
peared ia  London  (1664,  8vo).  See  aUo  Morlej,  lift 
tfC.  Agrifpa  (Lond.  2  Tola.  1866) ;  Teonenuum,  Siat. 
iWlLS289;  Bitter,  GeMA*aUBd:PiU.ix. 
Agllniiai.   Sea  AvHDEDOK. 

AfiXipfAmiS.  a  Usbt^  of  Carthage  m  the  8d  cen- 
\xay.  He  maintained,  in  oppodtkm  to  Bishop  Stephen 
of  Borne,  that  apostates  had  to  be  baptized  anew.  His 
adherents  were  called  AoBiFPiKiAns. 

Agae,  a  disease  of  the  fever  kind,  In  which  a  cold 
shivering  fit  is  succeeded  by  a  hot  one ;  m  the  Heb. 
riTip,  kaddach'ath,  a  HadUngf  a  bnniing  or  iuflam- 
matorr  fever  (Lerit.  xxvi,  16;  Dent,  xxvili,  !2). 
See  DisBASE. 

Aguinre,  Josbfh  Saesz  d*,  an  eminent  Spanish 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Logrofio,  1630,  ossomed  the  hab- 
it of  the  order  of  St.  BenedhA,  and  In  1668  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  chosen 
professor.  He  was  afterward  inqnisitor,  and  in  1686 
Innocent  XI  gave  liim  the  cardinal's  hat  as  a  return 
for  th«  book  which  he  had  written  against  GalUcanlsm 
(q.  v.).  He  was  a  man  of  acquirements,  bat  strongly 
Uassed  in  &Tor  of  ottnunontane  Tiews.  He  died  at 
Borne  4agast  19th,  1699.  In  1971  he  pnhUahed  three 
foUos  on  philosophy,  and  in  1676  a  work  on  Aristotle's 
Morals.  His  Treatite  on  Ae  Virtuet  and  Vices  ap- 
peared in  1677 ;  In  this  work  he  followed  the  princi- 
ples of  probability,  which  he  abandoned  hi  1679.  Dur- 
ing the  following  two  years  he  put  forth  at  Salamanca 
liis  Theotogia  St.  Anteimi,  which  be  afterward  printed 
at  Bome,  in  three  vols.  foL  In  1688  he  published  his 
De/emx  of  tke  Chair  of  Bt.  Peter  ajfomtt  Uu  Decla- 
ration ^tie  GaBieam  Gerggt  Imt  anotlier  work,  en- 
titled De  IMerla^tn  Eed.  QaUkana,  is  incorrectly 
attribnted  to  him,  having  been  written  by  U.  Charlas, 
a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Pamiers,  who  composed  it  at 
Rome.  He  is,  however,  perhaps  best  luiowa  by  Ids 
Colieetum  of  Ike  C<M»eiU  of  Spain  (Bome,  16^-1),  and 
in  wluch  bs  inserted  many  original  dissertations,  some 
of  which  are  attempts  to  defend  the  false  decretals  at- 
tributed to  the  eatly  popes. 

A'gnr  (Heb.  Agw/,  I^SM,  gathered,  the  anthor  of 
the  sayings  contained  in  Prov.  xxx,  which  tlie  in- 
Kription  describes  as  oomposed  of  tiie  precepts  deliv- 
ered by  *'  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,"  to  his  fHends 
"  Itliiel  and  Ucal."   Some  writers  have  regarded  the 
name  as  an  appellative,  bat  differ  as  to  its  signlfica- 
Uoa  (Gesenina,  Thea.  Sth.  p.  22).    The  Vulg.  has 
"Verba  Congregantis  fllii  TomentJs."    Host  of  the 
rabbins  and  fathers  think  that  Solomon  himself  is  des- 
ignated imdar  this  name,  which  they  render  eoBector, 
L  e.  bolder  of  m  congregation  (comp.  Eccles.  xil,  19) ; 
and  If  the  word  u  to  be  nnderstood  as  an  appellative, 
It  may  be  as  well  to  look  for  its  meaning  in  the  Syriac, 
wbne,  according  to  Bar  Bablol  (In  Castell.  Lex.), 
aymr  means  91a  tapientite  $tudiie  te  applicat,  a  sense 
that  M>tly  designates  Solomon.   Host  copies  of  the 
Sept,  omit  the  chapter  ascribed  to  A^r,  as  well  as  the 
flrst  nine  Terses  (tf  the  following  chapter ;  bat  insert 
'TOMS  1-14  rftUs  chap,  brtween  vmes  SBand  24  of 
chsp.  zsiv.   That  version  renders  the  present  verse 
thns:  To^  li  litoig  X^vf,  vU,  ipol3t]^Ti,  Koi  Sttd- 
pine  airroifg  furavoti.    Tdlt  \iyn  6  ovjjp  role  witf- 
Ttiotmv  QfVt        iravofiai.    Son,  fear  my  word*, 
*»d  TteoM  (kem  with  penitence.    Thete  ikingi  tagt  the 
mat  to  tkoae  tkat  betieve  God,  and  J  cease.  Winer 
(JlnAearf.  a.  t.)  argnea  that  by  Agnr  moat  he  deaig- 
aMed  fame  otherwise  nnknowo  Israelite,  since  he  is 
doIfnaUd  aa  the  son  of  JaJtdi  ^^^T^^i  a  rarer  form 
At  "|a),  and  not  SoloniDn,wiio,  even  in  Eccles.  (i,  1), 
b*Fledhybispropwpatnmynilc,  "thesonofDavid" 
(««  Bertholdt,  EiitL  v,  2198).  See  Jakeh.  Tfaisar- 
gMeat,  homtvvtf  a^edally  the  latter  part  of  1^  is 


not  of  mnch  foroe,  since  Solomon  is  dsewhere  desig- 
nated in  Prov.  by  a  sjinbolical  name,  in  connection 
with  his  parentage  (xxxi,  1).  See  Lxhbel.  Prof. 
Staart  (Comment,  in  loc.)  understands  by  Agnr  the  sen 
of  a  queen  of  Massa,  a  place  which  he  loMtaa  near  the 
head  of  the  eastern  foA  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  supposes 
to  have  been  peopled  1^  a  J«wlahMlony.  SetHASSA. 
Agnr.   See  Swallow. 

Agynlana  or  Agynlftni  (flrom  A  n^ative,  and 
y^M),  a  woman),  a  sect  belonging  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  chiefly  distingatsbed  by  their  condemnation 
of  marriage,  and  of  the  use  of  certain  meats. 

Ah-  (Heb.  A<A;  -nst,  or  Achi,  -^nit,  brother  of) 
occurs  as  the  former  part  of  nutny  Heb.  proper  names, 
with  a  tignlflcation  of  lelatJonshlp  or  proper^,  simi- 
lar to  that  contained  In  Ab-  (q.  ▼.)  or  Asi-,  father 
(GeaeniuB,  Thes.  HA,  p.  f4>  e.  g.  the  names  follow- 
ing ;  and  likewise  applied  to  females,  e.  g.  AnuroAM, 
comp,  Abikoah  ;  indeed  in  some  cases  they  are  near- 
ly interchangeable,  e.  g.  AnnntLECH,  Ahimelbor. 

A']iab(Heb.^cAa&',  "^^n^faUter'shrotker  ;Stpl. 
'Axaa^,  Josephttf'AxaiSoc),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1,  The  son  of  Omri,  and  the  eighth  king  of  Israel, 
who  reigned  twenty-one  years  (carrent,  B.C.  915-895, 
the  preceding  year  apparentiy  aa  vicen^  In  his  fa- 
ther's old  caj^  Tlraah),  the  weakest  of  aU  the  Isiael- 
ttish  Bonarohs,  although  not  without  occasional  gijod 
feelings  and  dispositions  (Kltto's  DaSy  B&ie  JUuetr.  in 
loc).  Many  of  the  evils  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  close  connection  which  he  formed  with  the 
Phoenicians  (Ewald,  /sr.  Gesch.  iii,  169  sq.).  There 
had  long  been  a  ben^dal  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween ttiat  peoide  and  the  Jews,  and  the  relations 
arising  thenoe  were  very  close  in  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon.  This  ooouectioa  appears  to  have  been 
eontinned  Iqr  the  nearer  kingdom  of  Israel,  hot  to 
have  been  neariy,  If  not  qnlte,  abandoned  by  that  of 
Jndah.  The  wife  of  Ahab  was  Jezebel  (q.  v.),  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobaol,  king  of  Tyre,  who 
had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had  nearped  the  tiirone 
of  his  toother  Phallee  (compare  Joaephus,  Ant.  viil, 
18,  %  with  Apion.  ly  18).  She  was  a  woman  of  a  de* 
dded  and  energetic  character,  and  soon  aeqnired  sneh 
influence  over  her  husband  that  he  sanctioned  the  in- 
troduction, and  eventually  established  the  worship  of 
the  Phcsnician  idols,  and  especially  of  the  sun-god 
Baal.  Hitherto  tbs  golden  calves  In  Dan  and  Bethel 
had  been  the  only  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  in 
Israel,  and  they  were  intended  as  aymlwls  of  Jeho- 
vah. But  now  the  king  bnUt  a  temple  at  Samaria, 
and  erected  an  imi^te  and  oonseorated  a  grm  to 
Baal.  A  multitude  of  the  priests  and  prophets  <tf 
Baal  were  maintained.  Idolatry  became  the  predom- 
inant religion ;  and  Jehovah,  with  the  golden  calves 
as  symbolical  representations  of  him,  were  viewed 
with  no  more  reverence  than  Baal  and  his  Imsge. 
But  a  man  suited  to  this  emeigency  was  raised  up  in 
tiie  person  of  ElQab,  who  hoMly  opposed  the  ngal 
aothort^,  and  eoeoeeded  bi^retoinfaig  many  of  bis 
countrymen  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God. — Kit- 
to,  s.  V.    See  Elijah. 

The  liistory  of  King  Ahab  Is  given  in  detail  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  1  Kings  xvi-xxii  (see  Obbarius, 
Geodt.  d.  Barnes  Akab,  Mordh.  1754).  One  of  his 
cUef  tastes  was  for  s{dendid  ardiitectare,  which  he 
Aowed  by  tndlding  an  ivory  house  and  several  dtles, 
and  also  orderii^  the  restoration  and  fortification 
of  Jericho,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Israel, 
and  not  to  Jndah,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in 
the  days  of  A  hab  rather  than  in  those  of  the  con- 
temporary king  of  Jndah,  Jehoshapbat  (1  Kings  xvi, 
84).  But  the  place  in  which  be  chiefly  indulged  tbis 
passion  was  the  beantiftil  city  of  Jesreel  (now  Zerin), 
In  the  plain  of  Esdraekm,  which  be  adwned  with  a 
palace  and  park  for  hb  own  rewdei(£aosgk  Samaria 
ramainedtheoapltalof^lffiddl^^ra^EgiSoadd 
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to  hU  pleasuTO-gromida  there  the  vlnoyard  of  his 
nalgfabin'  Maboth,  be  pn^tosed  to  bay  it  or  gin  land 
in  exchaago  for  it;  «ad  wli«ii  this  ms  reftiMd  by 
Naboth,  in  accordonoe  irith  the  Mosaic  lav,  on  the 
gnmsd  that  the  Tineyard  was  "  the  inheritance  of  liis 
bthera"  (Lev.  xxv,  28),  a  &1m  accusatitm  of  blas- 
phemy was  brought  against  liim,  and  not  only  was  he 
liinwelf  stoned  to  death,  bat  hu  sons  also,  as  we  leam 
from  2  Kings  ix,  26.  Elijah,  alrrady  the  great  vfai^ 
cator  of  religion,  now  appeared  aa  the  aseerter  of  mo- 
rality, and  declared  fcliat  tbo  entire  extirpation  of 
Ahab's  hoose  was  the  penalty  appointed  for  his  long 
course  of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  this  atrocious 
crime.  The  execution,  however,  of  tUs  sentence  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  Ahab's  deep  repentance. 
(See  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  t,  101).    See  Naboth. 

We  read  of  three  campaigns  which  Ahab  undertook 
against  Benbadad  II,  U^g  5t  Damaacns,  two  defensive 
and  one  oRbnsfye.  See  Bbsbadad.  In  the  first, 
Benbadad  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and  Ahab,  encour- 
aged by  the  patriotic  counsels  of  God's  prophets,  who, 
next  to  the  true  religion,  valued  most  deeply  the  In- 
dependence of  his  chosen  people,  madp  a  sodden  attack 
on  him  while,  in  the  [4ettitnde  of  arrogant  confidence, 
he  was  banqneting  in  his  tent  witbliia  82  vassal  kings. 
The  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Dania»- 
cus.  Next  year  Benbadad,  believing  that  his  faitnre 
was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which  the  God  of 
Israel  exerdsed  over  the  hills.  Invaded  Isrsel  by  way 
of  Apbek,  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Tet  Abab's  victory 
was  so  complete  that  Benbadad  himself  fell  into  his 
hands,  but  was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God 
as  announced  by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  wUch  be  hdd,  and  making 
"  streets"  for  Ahab  in  Damascns ;  that  is,  admitting 
into  bis  capital  permanent  Hebrew  commissionen,  in 
an  independent  position,  with  special  dwellings  for 
themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the  com- 
mercial and  political  interests  of  Aliab  and  his  sub- 
jects. Tliis  was  apparently  hi  retaliation  for  a  simi- 
lar privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad's  predecessor  fh>m 
Omri  in  reflect  to  Samaria.  After  this  great  anccess 
Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years,  and  It  is  difficult 
to  account  exactly  for  the  third  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
which  in  Kings  is  briefly  attributed  to  an  attack  made 
by  Ahab  on  Ramoth  in  GUead  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  coojanction  with  Jehoshaphat,  kii^  ofJndah,  which 
town  he  claimed  as  belonging  to  Israel.  But  if  Ra- 
moth was  one  of  the  cities  whicb  Benbadad  agreed  to 
restore,  wl^  did  Ahab  wait  fbr  three  years  to  enforce 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  ?  From  tbb  dUBcolty  and 
the  extreme  bitterness  shown  by  Benbadad  against 
Ahab  personally  (1  Kings  xxil,  81),  it  seems  probable 
that  this  was  not  the  case  (or  at  all  events  that  the : 
Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the  treaty),  but  that 
Ahab,  now  strengtbened  by  Jehoshaphat,  who  must 
have  felt  keedly  the  paramount  importance  of  crip< 
pllng  the  power  of  Syria,  originated  the  war  by  as- 
saulting Ramoth  without  any  immediate  provocation. 
In  any  case,  God's  blessing  did  not  rest  on  the  expe- 
dition, and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet  Hlcaiah  that 
it  would  fail,  and  that  the  prophets  who  advised  it 
were  bnrrying  him  to  his  ruin.  For  ^ving  this  warn- 
ing Miedah  was  imprisoned ;  but  Aliab  was  so  far 
roused  by  it  as  to  bUte  the  precaution  <rf  disguising 
liimself,  so  as  not  to  offer  a  conapicuonB  marie  to  the 
archera  of  Benbadad.  Botbewos  slain  bya"cert«in 
man  who  drew  a  bow  at  a  ventare;"  and,  Uiongb 
stayed  up  in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  toward 
evening,  and  bis  army  dispersed.  When  be  was 
brought  to  be  bnried  in  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  op 
his  ijood  as  a  servant  was  wasbmg  bis  chariot ;  a  par- 
tial ftalfitment  vt  Elijah's  prediction  (1  Kbigs  ui,  19), 
which  was  more  literally  accomplished  In  tlw  ease  ot 
his  son  (2  Kings  ix,  26).  Josephus,  however,  snbstl- 
tutes  Jezreel  for  Samaria  in  the  former  passage  {Ant. 
▼iii,  16,  6), — Smith.   See  lasABL,  KntoooM  or. 


3.  A  false  prophet  who  deceived  tlie  braelitea  at 
Babylon,  and  waa  threatened  by  Jeremiah,  who  fore- 
told ttiat  be  aboold  be  pat  to  death  by  the  Ung  of 
Babylon  In  the  preeence  of  those  whom  he  had  be- 
guiled \  and  that  in  following  times  it  sboold  become 
a  common  malediction  to  say,  *'  The  Lord  make  tbee 
like  Ahab  and  Zedekiah,  whom  the  king  of  Babrlon 
roasted  hi  the  Are"  (Jer.xxix,  21, 22),  B.C.  694.  The 
rabbins,  followed  Igr  several  expoaitore,  b^eve  that 
this  Ahab  and  his  associate  Zedekiah  were  the  two 
elders  that  conspired  against  ^e  chastity  and  lifo  of 
Susanna,  as  related  hi  the  Apocrypha;  but  tbeir  pun- 
ishment appears  to  hare  been  'by  stoning  (Pmt,  Dt 
nifplicio  AchfAi,  etc  Lpz.  1788).    See  SoBAtatx. 

Ahnd.   See  Achad. 

Ahalim  and  Ahaloth.   See  Alob. 

Ahar'ah  (Heb.  Aehrack',  n^Hit,  peril,  afier  the 
brother;  Sept.  'Aapa),  the  third  son  at  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  1),  elsewhere  called  Em  (Gen.  xlvi,  21), 
Ahibah  (Num.  xxvl,  88),  and  Ahkb  0  Chron.  tU,  7). 
See  Ahirah. 

Ahar'hel  (Heb.  Adiarcid',  )>rnn»,  appar.  bom 
bekmd  the  breoMhcort ;  Sept.  AitXfi^  ^PtX^^t  ^ 
Hamm,  whose  famlUei  are  named  as  among  the  line- 
age of  Cos,  a  descendant  of  Jadah  (1  Cbroo.  iv,  8). 
B.C.  post  1612.   See  Habcm. 

Ahu'al  (Heb.  Aduas',  "^THit,  prob.  a  prolonged 
form  of  Akaz ;  Sept.  omits,  Tnlg.  AhasiX  a  grandson 
of  Immer  and  grandfather  of  Amashu  (Neh.  zl,  18). 
Gesenius  thinks  him  the  aame  with  Jahzkoah  (q.  r-X 
who  is  made  the  great-grandscm  of  Immer  in  1  Chron. 
ix,  12. 

Abas'bali  (Heb.  AcAostay',  "^a^HK,  prob.  bloom, 
ing;  Sept.  'Axaa^td  v.  r.  'A<rj(3irijc)<  &  Maachathite, 
father  of  one  of  David's  warriors,  Eliphalet  (2  Sam. 
xxiH,  84);  apparently  called  Ua(q.  v.)  In  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  86). 

Aliasii8'nia(Heb.  A  eJuukeenuK' ,  'iS^'ytDnv^  prob. 
the  Hebrew  fimn  of  Xaram ;  Tohit  ziv,  16,  'Ao^pos\ 
tbe  name,  or  rather  the  tUU,  of  three  or  four  Median 
and  Persian  monarchs  In  the  Bible.  See  Uedia  ; 
Pebsia.  The  true  native  orthography  of  the  name 
Xerxes,  long  a  su'bject  of  dispnta  (Simonis  Z>ez.  V,  T, 
p.  580;  Jahn,  Einkit.  m  A.  T.  p.  299;  Pott,  Etynol. 
Fortch.  i,  66 ;  Hyde,  JUl.  Vet.  Pert.  p.  48),  has  recent- 
ly been  brought  to  light  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions  of  PersepoUs  (Grotefend,  in  Heeren's  Idem,  i,  2, 
pi.  4),  where  It  is  writtm  kktkifdrtka  (Miebohr,  ii,  p. 
24),  or  ATsAorsa  (Lassen,  KtilmAr.  p.  2S),  whicb  seems 
to  corresp<Hid  to  On  modem  atyr-sioA,  lion- 

king  (Gesenius,  Thet.  BA.  p.  71^  corfeqwndmg  near- 
ly to  the  Interpretation,  Apifioc,  given  by  Herodotus 
(vi,  98),  It  may  be  of  service  here  to  prefix  a  chro- 
nological table  of  tbe  Uedo-Persian  lungs  from  Cy- 
axares  to  Artaxerxea  Lon^manns,  acctniding  to  tb^r 
ordinary  classical  names.  Tbe  Scriptural  names  con- 
jectured to  correspond  to  them  are  added  in  italics. 
See  CuHEiFORM  Irscriptioks  ;  Hibroqltfhicb. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Pliraortes,  grand- 
son of  Deioces,  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  be^n  to 
reign  B.C.  684.    "Ahatuervt"  4. 

2.  Aetyages  Us  son,  last  king  of  Uedla,  B.C.  6M. 
"Ah^uuerv"  1. 

8.  Cyrus,  b«i  of  Us  daoj^iteT  Ifandane  and  Cam- 
byses,  a  Persian  noble,  flrst  Ung  of  Per^  550. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  629,    "Ahamenu"  2. 
6.  A  Hagian  nsurper,  who  personates  Smerdis,  the 
younger  son  of  Cyrus,  621.    "Artarerxee"  1. 

6.  Darius  HyBtaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  oi  the  Mi^^  521.    "Darimi"  2. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.    "Ahatmnu"  8. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanas  (Macrochelr),  his  son, 
466-495.    '^Artaxerxea"  2.  /-^ 

1.  Tbe  Jlrtt  Ab^vKos^^^QMl^kij  Theodo- 
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t»a  Sfp&rc)  incidentally  mentioned  In  Dan.  ix,  1 
13  tbe  faUi«r  of  Darioa  (q.  t.)  the  Mede.  It  is  gener- 
aily  agreed  that  the  penon  here  referred  to  is  the  As- 
TTAGES  (q.  T.)  of  profane  lustory.  (Jehring,  in  tbe 
Bibliotk.  Breat.  viii,  666  sq. ;  Bertholdt,  Excura.  am 
Dm.  ii,  848  sq.)  According  to  others,  however  (Rav- 
liBson's  HendotHty  i,  eu.  S,  %  11),  his  taXhttt,  Cyazares 
Cq.  T.),  is  meant,  at  In  Totdt  xiv,  Ifi. 

2.  The  meond  Ahasnema  (8e|^  'AviTodifpoc)  ocean 
ID  Ena  iv,  6,  where  it  is  sud  that  in  tlie  beginning  of 
his  Togn  tlM  enemies  of  the  Jews  wrote  an  accosation 
sgafaut  them,  the  result  of  which  is  not  ipentioned 
(Hiremick,  EimUU.  ii,  i,  296).  Chronolo^ers  have 
been  very  much  divided  In  identifying  this  prince 
with  those  mentioned  in  pfo&me  history  (Prideaux'a 
Cemieetion;  Gray's  Key;  Tomfine'a  SlanaUt;  Hale's 
<lM%suf  Ussher'a^tMiaj!*);  so  much  so  Uut  some  au- 
thM  or  another  has  sought  to  identify  him  in  turn  with 
each  personage  in  the  ^e  of  Persiui  kings,  unless  it 
be  Cynis  and  Smerdia.  The  form  of  the'word  favors 
Xerxes,  but  this  is  inconclusive,  as  it  is  rather  a  titU 
than  a  distinctive  proper  name.  Tbe  account  of  Jo- 
Bephus  (Ant.  xii,  €)  fhrors  the  popular  identification 
wtth  Aitaxerxea  Loogtmanoa,  bat  hia  testimony  is 
mem  opinion  In  sacb  a  case,  and  this  king  is  elsewhere 
jnentioned  In  this  very  book  of  Scripture  (Ezra  vii,  ]) 
by  bis  usual  name.  The  order  of  time  in  tiie  sacred 
narrative  itself  requires  as  to  understand  Cambtsbs 
(q.  v.),  son  of  Cyrus,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C. 
iiS,  sod  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  five 
moDtfaa.  Bis  "H^"'**'  vas  pntrerbially  furious  and 
despotic  Mach  conftulon  has  been  caused  by  mis- 
taking this  Ahaaaems  for  the  fallowing  (Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1847,  iii,  eeO,  669,  678). 

3.  The  tiUnf  Ahasuenu  (Sept.  'Apra^tp^iK)  ia  the 
Persian  king  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  chief  facts 
recorded  of  him  there,  and  the  daiet  of  their  occurrence, 
irhich  are  important  in  the  subsequent  inquliy,  are 
these :  In  the  lAirjyear  of  tiis  reign  he  made  a  sump- 
tooos  banquet  for  all  his  nobUity,  and  prolonged  the 
feut  for  im  days.  Being  on  one  occasion  meny  with 
wine,  he  ordered  liis  queen,  Vashti,  to  be  brought  out, 
to  show  the  people  her  beauty.  On  her  refusal  thus 
to  make  herself  a  gazing-etock,  he  not  only  indignant- 
ly divorced  her,  but  published  an  edict  concerning  her 
disobedience,  in  order  to  insure  to  every  husband  in 
hb  dominions  the  rule  in  his  own  bouse.  In  the  aev- 
«atk  year  of  lus  reign  he  married  Esther,  a  Jewess, 
vho,  however,  conc^led  ber  parentage.  In  the  tvelfih 
yearofhis  reign  liis  minister  Haman,  who  bad  received 
><me  alights  from  Uordecai  the  Jew,  offered  him  10,000 
tilents  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  ordering  a  massa- 
cre of  the  Jews  In  all  parts  of  the  empire  on  an  appoint- 
ed day.  The  king  reftised  this  inunenae  anm,  tmt  ao- 
■"edsd  to  Us  request ;  and  conriers  were  despatched  to 
tbe  most  distant  piorinces  to  iJ^tAa  the  execntion  of 
this  decree.  Before  it  was  acctHnpUshed,,  however, 
Mordecai  and  Esther  obtained  such  an  influence  over 
liim  tiist  he  so  fkr  annulled  his  recent  enactment  as  to 
'lespatch  other  conriers  to  empower  the  Jews  to  defend 
themselves  manfully  against  their  enemies  on  that 
<l^y ;  tbe  reanle  of  wluch  was  that  they  slew  800  of  his 
luiive  anhjects  In  Shuaban,  and  76,000  of  them  in  the 
pRrrtnoea.   (See  Jour.  Sae.  IM,  July,  1860,  p.  386  sq.) 

The  same  diversity  among  chronologerB  has  existed 
vitb  reference  to  the  identification  of  this  Ahasuerus 
uwith  the  preceding,  with  whom  he  has  usually  been 
nmfonnded.  But  the  circumstances  nnder  which  be  is 
nteotioned  do  not  well  comport  ^th  those  nnder  which 
■pother  of  tbe  Fenian  fciiMts  are  introdacad  to  tia  in 
Scripture.  Nov  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Per- 
sisn  empire  (Estb.  1, 1),  "fh>m  India  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia," it  is  proved  tiiat  Darius  H\'staBpis  is  the  earli- 
ot  possible  king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  tiie  claims  of  any 
after  Aitaxencea  Longimanua.  Bat  Ahasuerus  can* 
net  he  identical  with  Darios,  whose  wivea  were  tbe 


daughten  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name  and 
character  equally  diffbn  from  that  foolish  ^mnt, 
Josephus  (AtU.  xi,  6, 1)  makes  him  to  be  Artaxerxea 
Longimanos ;  but  as  his  twelfth  year  (Gsth.  Ul,  7) 
would  fall  in  B.C.  454,  or  144  years  after  the  deporta- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  B.C.  598  (Jer.  Ui,  26), 
Mordecai,  who  was  among  those  captives  (Esth.  Ii,  ff), 
could  not  possibly  have  aurvlved  to  this  time.  Be- 
sides, in  lira  rii,  1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxea,  in  the  «rr> 
esfA  year  of  his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very  favorable 
to  the  Jews,  and  it  is  anlUuly,  therefore,  that^  tbe 
ttedJVi  (Estb.  iii,  7)  Hamon  could  speak  to  him  of 
them  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade 
him  to  sentence  them  to  an  Indiscriminate  massacre. 
Nor  is  the  disposition  of  Aitaxerxea  Longimanns,  as 
given  by  nnUrch  and  IHodonu  (xi,  71),  at  all  like 
that  of  this  weak  Ahasuerus.  It  therefore  seems  nec- 
essary to  identify  him  with  Xbbxks  (q.  v.),  wboee 
regal  state  and  afftiirs  tally  with  all  that  is  here  said 
of  Ahasnems  (the  names  being,  as  we  Iiave  seen,  iden- 
tical) ;  and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resem- 
blance of  character,  and  by  certain  chronolot'ical  in- 
dications (see  Rawlinson's  Hitt,  £mdaKr*,  p.  160  sq.). 
Aa  Xerxes  aeonrged  the  sea,  and  pnt  to  death  tbe  en- 
gineers  of  his  bndge  because  tbdr  work  was  injured 
by  a  storm,  so  Abasneras  repudiated  his  queen,  Vashti, 
becanse  she  would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex, 
and  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year  of 
tbe  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  arrange 
the  Greman  war  (Herod,  vil,  78q.);  In  the  third  year 
of  AhasaauB  was  held  a  great  feast  and  assembly  In 
Sbusban  the  palace  (Esth.  1,  S).  In  tbe  seventh  year 
of  bis  reign  Xerxes  returned  defeated  from  Greece, 
and  consoied  himself  by  the  pleasures  of  the  harem 
(Herod,  ix,  108);  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
"  fair  young  virgins  wore  sought"  for  Ahasuerus,  and 
he  replaced  Vashti  by  marrying  Esther.  The  tribute 
he  "  laid  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  islee  of  tbe  sea" 
(Esth.  X,  1)  may  well  have  been  tbe  lesolt  of  the 
expenditure  and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 
Throughout  tbe  l)Ook  of  Esther  tnthe  Sept  Artaxenet 
is  written  for  Ahasuerus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of 
any  weight  can  be  founded.    See  EarHBR. 

Xerxes  was  tbe  second  son  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  about  B.C.  466,  and 
was  aacceaded  1^  his  son  Artaxerxea  Lon^manna 
abont  B.C.  466  (omitting  the  seven  months'  reign  of  tbe 
usntper  Artabanns).  He  la  famous  in  history  from 
his  memorable  invasion  of  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  more  than  three  millions,  who  were  repulsed 
by  tiie  little  band  of  Spartans  at  Thermopylie,  and, 
after  homing  the  dty  of  Athens,  were  broken  to 
[aecee,  and  tbe  remnant,  with  the  Icing,  compelled  to 
return  with  disgrace  to  Persia  (Baumgarten,  Dt  Me 
Esth.  p.  141  sq. ;  De  Wette,  EitdeU.  i,  274 ;  Petavius, 
Dodrma  Temp,  xv,  27;  Kelle,  Vindk.  Esth.  Fmb. 
1820 ;  Rambach,  Annotat.  ii,  1046 ;  Bertboldt,  Endeit. 
V,  2422;  Scaliger,  Emend.  Temp.  1.  vl;  Justi,  Alma 
Abhiotdl.  i,  38  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Thea.  lleb.  i,  76). 

4.  The  Jburth  Ahasnems  ('XirovifpQc)  is  mentioned 
(Tobit  xiv,  15),  in  connection  with  Nabochodonosor 
(L  e.  Nabopolassar),  as  the  destroyer  of  Nineveh 
(Herod.  1, 106) ;  %  drcnnutance  that  points  to  Cta- 
xABEs  (q.  V.)  1  (Polyhistor  op.  iStgFBoeU.  p.  210),  a  Ue- 
dian  king,  son  of  Fhraortea,  and  Cither  of  Astyages 
(Ilgen,  C^mmeiU.  In  loc.). 

Aha'TA  (Heb.  Ahava',  I^^K,  prob.  wafer;  Sept. 
'Aovi  In  Ezra  viii,  SI,  81,  but  'Bvei  t.  r.  'B»i  in  verse 
16),  the  "river"  C>n9)  by  wUeh  the  Jewish  exUes 
assembled  their  second  caravan  under  Ezra,  in  re- 
turning from  Babylon  to  Jerosalem ;  or,  nther,  as 
appears  from  verse  15  ("the  river  that  rtmneth  to 
Abava"),  the  name  of  some  spot  (according  to  Mi- 
chaelis,  a  city;  comp.  I^,,:^£jt*(,^*t>^j!(,A289; 
bnt  more  probably  the  riv«r  Euphmtea  ItseKpwhich 
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Is  rtill  caUad  "  the  river"  by  my  of  entlneace,  Gese- 
idos,  Heb.  Lex.  e.  v.)i  1"  direction  of  wbicb  the 
Btream  where  they  encamped  ran.  Some  have  infer- 
red fVom  the  mention  of  Caatphia  (q.  v.),  apparently 
in  the  ume  neighborhood  (var.  17),  that  tlw  place  in 
qnestion  was  sitoatad  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  or,  at 
least,  in  Media;  bat  this  woold  be  ratirely  out  <rf  the 
required  direction,  and  no  corresponding  name  has 
been  found  in  that  vicinity.  Others  have  aoogbt  the 
Ahava  in  the  Lycos  or  Little  Zab,  finding  that  this 
river  was  anciently  called  Adiaba  or  Diaba  (L  e.  of 
Adiabtm,  Ammisn.  Maroel.  xxili,  6 ;  eomp.  Mannert, 
429).  Bat  these  names  would,  In  Hebrew,  have  I 
no  resemblance  to  EtlUK ;  and  it  is  exceedin^y  un-  j 
likely  that  tlie  rendezvons  for  a  Palestine  caravan  j 
should  have  been  in  the  north-eastern  port  of  Assyria, 
with  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  between  them  and  the 
plains  they  were  to  traverse  (La  Cleve,  in  kw.).  Bos- 
enmaUer,  on  the  other  liand,  supposes  {Bihi.  Geogr. 
I,  U,  ^  that  it  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Babylonia,  Ae- 
ceom  that  toot  m  the  JSnetum  of  Pateatme;  but  cara- 
van routes  seldom  mn  straight  between  two  places. 
In  this  case  a  straight  line  would  liave  taken  the  car- 
avan Uiroogh  the  whole  breadth  of  »  desert  seldom 
traversed  but  by  the  Arabs ;  and  to  avoid  this  the 
usual  route  for  large  caravans  fay,  and  still  lies,  north- 
west through  Mesopotamia,  much  above  BabyTonia ; 
and  then,  the  Euphrates  being  crossed,  the  direction 
is  soath-west  to  Palestine.  The  greater  probabiKty, 
therefore,  is  that  the  *'river"  in  qoestion  (whether 
the  Ahava  itself  or  a  branch  nmning  into  it)  was  one 
of  the  streams  or  canals  of  Mesopotamia  commnnicat- . 
^  ing  with  the  Euphcatea,  somewhere  in  the  north-west 

of  Babylonia.  The  name,  however,  may  be  tfae  des- 
ignation of  a  place,  and  the  latest  researches  are  in  fa- 
vor of  its  bdng  the  modem  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  due 
east  of  Damascus,  the  name  of  which  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  post-Mblical  times  Ikt,  or  Jehe  de-kera 
(Talm.  6t7''B7  K"*"^)!  "  tb«  "pring  of  bitumen"  (Raw- 
linson's  HerodotuM,  i,  246,  note).  But  this  is  rather 
the  Ava  (q.  v.)  or  Ivah  of  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  SO.  In 
the  parallel  pusage  of  the  Apoo^pha  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
41,  60)  the  name  is  ^ven  l^itrat  (Qipat).  Josephos 
(Ant.  xl,  6,  S)  merely  tay»  "  beyinid  tha  Euphrates" 
(n'c  r6  wipav  tov  E^i^porou). 

Aluu  (Heb.  jIcAoz',  THK,  potm$tor),  the  name 
of  two  meni 

1.  (Sept.  Xaat  v.  r,  'Axai^.)  A  great  grandson  of 
Jonathan,  son  of  King  Said,  being  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Micab,  and  the  -A^her  of  Jehoiadah  or  Jarah  (1 
Chron.  viii,  86 ;  ix,  42).    B.C.  post  10S7. 

2.  (Sept.  and  N".  T.'A^a^,  Josephos  'AxaZnCi  Auth. 
Vers. "  Achaz,"  Matt,  i,  9.)  The  son  and  successor  of  Jo- 
tliam,  b«ng  the  twelfth  king  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Jodah,  who  rdgned  fourteen  yean,  B.C.  740-726 
(besides  two  years  as  viceroy  under  his  ftther).  In 
2  Kings  xvi,  2,  he  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  20  yean.    This  has  been  regarded  as  a 
transcriber's  error  for  26,  which  number  is  found  in 
one  Hebrew  MS.,  the  Sept.,  the  Peshito,  and  Arabic  { 
version  of  2  Chnm,  zxviii,  1 ;  for  otherwise  his  son  | 
Hezeldah  was  bom  when  ha  was  eleven  years  old  (so  | 
Clinton,  Fa^  BtU.  I,  818).   But  it  more  probably  re-  \ 
fers  to  a  stlU  earlier  vlceroyahip  at  the  date  of  his  fs- ' 
ther's  foil  coronation  (2  Kings  xv,  02,  83),  B.C.  766.  \ 
At  the  time  of  tiis  accession,  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  '■ 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  liad  recently  formed  a  league  ' 
against  Judah,  and  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Je-  : 
rusalem,  intending  to  plsce  on  the  throne  Ben-Tabeal, 
who  was  not  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  I 
but  probably  a  Syrian  noble.   Upon  this  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  teal  for  God  and  pidriotic  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  Ahaz  (see  Richardson's  Sermotu,  U,  186),  and 
it  was  probably  owing  to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  re- 

'  ^ona  devoUon  wl^ih  he  pound  Into  his  connsels 


that  the  allies  fitOed  in  their  attack  on  Jentaal«m. 
Thus  mach,  together  with  anticipations  of  danger 
from  the  Assyrians,  and  a  general  picture  of  weakness 
and  unlkitlifulaess  both  in  the  king  and  the  people, 
we  find  in  the  famous  prophecies,  of  tlie  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  ha  seeks  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  pnuniae  of  Qu  Messiah. 
From  2  Kings  xvi,  and  2  Chnm.  xxviU,  we  lear^  that 
the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  captivaa,  who,  how- 
ever, were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  prophet  Oded ;  and  that  tiiey  also  inflicted  a 
most  seven  injury  on  Judah  by  the  capture  of  Slath, 
a  floorisUng  port  on  tlia  Bed  Sea,  in  wluch,  after  ex- 
pelling the  Jews,  they  re-eatabUahed  the  Edomites 
(accoi^g  to  the  true  maiUnff  of  8  Kinga  xvi,  6, 
D'^ailK  for  Q'^ain^,  who  attacked  and  waatad  the 
east  put  <tf  Ja^,  while  tha  PhUbtinas  Invaded  the 
west  and  aonth.  Tha  weak^nfatded  and  helpless  Ahu 
sought  deliverance  from  these  nomerans  troubles  by 
appealing  to  Ti^ath-pileaar,  king  of  Assyria,  who 
^eed  him  fhnn  his  most  fionnldable  enemies  by  in- 
vading Syria,  taking  Damascus,  killing  Rezin,  and 
depriving  Israel  of  its  nortbem  and  Transjordanie  dis- 
tricts— an  extension  of  their  dmninions  for  wlddi  the 
Assyrians  had  bean  already  preparing  (see  Kitto's 
Daily  BiUe  Ilbutr.  in  loe.).  But  Ahaz  had  to  pur-' 
chase  this  help  at  a  costly  price :  he  became  tribntaiy 
to  Tiglatb-pileser,  sent  him  all  tfae  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  liis  own  palace,  and  even  appeared  before 
him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal.  He  also  ventured  to 
seek  for  safety  in  heathen  ceremonies,  despite  the  ad- 
monitions of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah ;  making  his 
son  pass  through  the  fin  to  Moloch,  consnltltag  wizards 
and  necromancers  (Iss.  i4Ii,  IS),  sacrificing  to  the 
Syrian  gods,  introducing  a  forrign  (originally  Assyr- 
ian, apparently,  Rawllnson,  Hut.  Evidemxa,  p.  117) 
altar  fVom  Damascus,  and  probably  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and  Babylon,  as  he 
would  seem  to  have  set  up  the  horses  of  the  sun  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xxlli,  ll(comp.  Tacit.  Am.  xfi,  18) ; 
aod"thealtanonthetop(orioof)of  the  upper  duom- 
ber  of  Ahaz"  (2  Kings  zxHI,  12)  were  connected  with 
the  adoration  of  the  stan.  See  Astroloot.  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  became  n^tected,  and  the  Temple 
at  length  altogether  closed.  We  see  another  and 
blameless  result  of  this  intercourse  with  an  astronom- 
ical people  In  the  "  sundial  <rf  Ahaz"  (Is.  xxxviii,  8). 
See  Dial.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  his 
body  was  refused  a  burial  in  the  royal  sepnlchn  (2 
Kings  xvi;  2  Chron.  xxviii;  Isa.  vit).  He  was  rao- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Hasekiah  (sea  ^meon's  Workt^  iv, 
177);— Smith,  s.  T.   See  Jitdah,  Ezmodom  of. 

Alia»l'ah  (Heb.  Achazsah',  ri^mst,  held  by  Je- 
AopoA, 2  Kings  i, 2 ;  ix,  16, 23, 27, 29 ;  xi,2;  2  Chron. 
XX,  86;  elsewhen  in  the  prolonged  form,  AcAoqm'Aii, 
irnm^l ;  Sept.  'Oxo?i'«c,  but  V.  r.  in  1  Chnm. 

iii,  11),  the  name  of  two  Jewish  kings. 

1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  and  ninth  king 
of  Israel,  who  reigned  two  years  (current,  B.C.  895-4). 
Under  the  influence  of  bis  mother,  Jezebel,  Ah«»f«ii 
pursued  the  evil  courses  of  his  fattier.  The  most 
signal  pablic  event  of  his  reign  was  the  revolt  of  the 
vassal  king  of  tha  MoaUtes,  who  took  the  opportanify 
of  tha  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  to  discontinue  the 
tribute  which  he  bad  paid  to  tha  IsnaHtes,  consisting 
of  100,000  lambs  and  as  many  rems,  with  their  wool 
(comp.  Isa.  xvi,  1).  The  difSeuUy  of  enforcing  this 
tribnte  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  after  the  battle 
of  Ramoth  in  Gilead  [seo  Ah&b]  the  Syrians  had  the 
command  of  the  country  along  the  east  of  Jordan,  and 
they  cat  off  all  communication  between  the  Isnelltea 
and  Moabttes.  Ahadah  became  a  party  in  the  at- 
tempt of  Jehoshaidiat,  king  of  Judah,  to  revive  the 
maritime  traffic  1^  the  Red  /Sea,  in  ^consequence  of 
which  the  enterprii^aBCbMtod,QM>£iUitonotUng 
(2  Chron.  xx,  85-87).   Soon  after,  Aroriah,  having 
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been  much  iqjand  hy  a  fiill  ftom  tbe  not-^lery  of 
his  palace,  bad  Uie  infatuation  to  send  to  consult  tb« 
oncle  of  Baal-zebub,  tbe  god  of  £kroo,  respecting  his 
nearery,  Bnt  the  masengoB  were  met  and  sent 
b^  Etjjah,  who  announced  to  the  king  that  be 
shnid  rise  no  more  tmm  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  (1 
Kings  xxii,  61,  to  S  Kings  i,  BO).— Kltto,  e.  See 

ISBAEU  EXNODOX-OP. 

2.  The  eon  of  Jehoram  hy  Atbaliab  (daughter  of 
Aliab  and  Jezebel),  and  sixth  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Jndab;  otherwise  called  Jbhoahaz  (2 
Cbnm.  xxl,  17 ;  xxr,  28),  and  Azabiah  ^  Chron. 
xxil,€}.  In  2  Kings  Tu,  28,  we  read  that  he  was  22 
yean  old  at  Us  sncoession,  but  in  2  Chron.  xxU,  2, 
titot  his  age  at  tlut  time  was  42.  The  former  number 
b  certainly  right  (comp.  ver.  I),  as  in  2  Chron.  xxi,' 
5,  20,  we  see  tliat  bis  father  Jeboram  was  40  when  be 
died,  which  would  moke  him  yonnger  than  his  own 
■on,  so  that  a  transcriber  must  tiava  coofonnded  33 
(22)  and  ns  (42).  (See  tbe  treatises  on  this  difficulty 
in  I^in  by  lilienthal  [Reglom.  17503,  German 
by  Iffihlenfeld  [Nordhaus.  1753].)  He  reigned  bnt 
me  year  (B.C.  884^),  and  that  ill,  being  guided  by 
Us  idolatoos  mother  (2  Kngs  vlii,  24-S9).  He  Jirined 
his  onele  Jelionun  of  Israel  in  an  e^w^lon  against 
Hsael,  king  of  Damascene-Syria,  for  the  recovery  of 
Ba4Pth-6ile>d,  and  afterward  p^d  him  a  visit  wiaie 
be  lay  wounded  in  his  summer  palace  of  Jesreel.  The 
two  kings  rode  out  in  their  several  chariots  to  meet 
Jeha  (q.  v.) ;  and  when  Jeboram  was  shot  through  the 
buit  Abaxiah  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  pursued 
OS  hr  as  th«  pMS  of  Gur,  and  being  there  mortally 
wounded,  had  vnij  strength  to  reach  Megiddo,  where  he 
died  (GtaamfUler,  Harmama  vita  Athaiier,  Jen.  1717). 
His  body  was  conveyed  by  bis  servants  in  a  chariot  to 
Jerusalem  for  interment  (2  Kings  ix,  22-28).  Tbe 
variation  in  2  Cbron.  xxll,  7-9,  is  not  substantial  (see 
Poole's  Sym^ttU,  in  loc).  It  appears  fVom  tb«  laUer 
passage  Uiat  Jdin  was  rif^t  In  considering  Ahariah 
as  htelnded  In  fats  coaunission  to  root  out  the  boose  of 
Ahab,  his  imsenca  in  Jezreel  at  tbe  time  of  Jehu's  op* 
tntioiia  being  an  arrangement  of  Providence  for  ac- 
csmplialiing  his  doom.    See  Jddah,  Kikodoh  of. 

Ahlwn  (Beb.  AdAm\  l^nM,  broths  o/the  mw, 
Le.dji<y«e<,otherwise=|^9,aai»afife;  Sept'Axa^^ 
V.  t.  'OZa,  Volg.  Akolibafi),  the  first  named  of  the  two 
ttm  of  Abisbar  1^  Abih^  of  the  descendants  of  Jo- 
dah  (1  Chron.  H;  29),  B.C.  long  after  1612. 

A'lier(Heb.  Jcier'.inR.o/ler;  Scpt.'Aop),  sde- 
■eendont  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  12),  the  same  per- 
«Hi  OS  AHAKA.H  (1  Chrou.  viU,  1),  or  Ahibam  (q.  v.). 

ATli  (Heb.  AtM',  ■'Hit,  my  brotker  [comp.  Ahi-], 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Axi'O  The  flrrt  named  of  the  fonr  sons 
of  Sbuner,  s  (^eftain  of  the  tribe  of  AsherQ  Cbnm. 
Tii,  34),  B.C.  long  post  1612. 

2.  (Sept.  AiAfdc,  bnt  most  copies  omit.)  A  son 
of  Abdtel,  and  difaftain  of  Uw  tribe  of  Gad,  rerident  in 
Bashan  (1  Chron.  t,  15),  B.C.  apparently  cir.  762. 

AM-.   See  Aa-. 

Ahi'ah,  another  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
3, 18;  1  Kings  It,  8;  IChion.  viil,  7)  tbe  nanwAHi- 

JAH  (q.  v.). 

Ahl'am  (Heb.  AcUam',  BM'^TlK,  moihtr'$  brother, 
^h.fatA<Ai<A\:ii<''T^/aaer'9bro&er;  Sept. 'A^f- 
df(  V.  r.  'A^vdv  and  'Ax^^t)^  a  son  of  Sharar  the  Harar* 
i(e,  and  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
18;  1  Cbron.  xi,  85),  B.C.  1046.    See  David. 

Ahi'an(Heb.  Ael^/an',  "j^nK,  (rofAcriy,-  Sept.'AftV 
T.  r.  'Jdfi),  tbe  first  named  of  the  four  sods  of  Shemi- 
dih,  of  tbe  Oaidty  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  vii,  19),  B.C. 
post  1856. 

AMe'Mr(H6b.^<^'Ber,  yiS'^nx,  brother  of  kelp, 
i-i^ie^/W;  Sispt.  'Axul^if),  the  name  of  two  men. 


1.  A  son  of  Ammishaddai,  and  phylarch  or  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  at  tbe  time  of  the  exode  (Num.  i,  12 ; 
ii,  25;  X,  26).  He  made  an  offering  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,  like  his  cpmpeen  ^om.  tU,  66, 71), 
B.C.  1667. 

2.  TbechlefrfthaBeoJunile  warriors  and  aUngeis 
that  repured  to  David  at  Zlklag  a  Chnm.  xii,  8),  B.G. 

1054. 

^llilnict)  the  name  of  two  men,  alike  In  oar  vei^ 
uon,  bnt  different  tn  tbe  ori^nol. 

1.  (Heb.  Aduckud',  IH'^rii*,  brotker  [or friend']  of 
tmioa  i  Sept.  'Iax<x<^^  ^- '"PW*")*  second  named 
of  the  two  later  sons  of  Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viil,  7),  B.C.  post  1866.  See  Sbauaraim. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  Abihdd  (ver.  8).    See  Jacob. 

2.  (Heb.  AckUmd\  l^niH^,  bnOer  [L  e.  lover]  of 
rmotat;  Sept  'Axuup)i  a  son  of  Sbdoml,  and  phylarch 
ofthstoibeofAsher;  one  of  those  appointed  by  Moses 
to  superintend  the  partition  of  Canaan  (Nnm.  xxzlv, 
27),B.C.1618. 

AU'Jalt  (Heb.  iiei^ai',  rWlK,  firaCfter  [L  a.>>teMr} 
of  J^ovah,  also  in  tiie  prolonged  form  Aekiga'kit, 
imriK,  1  Kings  xIt,  4,  6, 6, 18;  2  Chron.  x,  6 ;  Sept. 
'Axta  or  'Axia,  but  otnlts  in  1  Cbron,  ii,  26,  ol  Anttrai 
&St\^ol  aiirHv  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  20,  'Ata  in  Neh.  x, 
26 ;  Anth.  Teia.  "Abiah"  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  8, 18 ;  1  Kings 
iv,  8;  1  Chron.  iriii,  7),  tbe  name  of  several  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  tbe  three  earlier  sons  of 
Beta  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  7),  [see  Shara- 
BADU,]  elsewhere  (ver.  4)  called  Ahoab  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  last  named  <rf  tbe  five  sons  .of  Jenbmeel 
(great-grandson  of  Jndoh)  by  his  first  wife  (1  Chxon. 
U,  26),  B.C.  dr.  1612. 

3.  A  son  of  Ahitnb,  and  higti-priest  In  tbe  reign  of 
Saol  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8,  IX) ;  hence  imbably  the  same  as 
AnmsLECH  (q.  V.)  the  son  of  Ahitub,  who  was  high> 
priest  at  Nob  in  the  some  reign,  and  was  slain  by  £ul 
for  aosisting  David  (1  Som.  xxii,  11).  See  High- 
PBIB9T.  In  ttie  former  passage  Ab^ob  is  described  as 
being  the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod. 
And  It  appears  that  the  aA  of  God  was  on^  his  care, 
and  tliat  he  Inquired  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it  and 
ttie  ephod  (comp.  1  Chron.  xiii,  8).  There  is,  howev- 
er, some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  statement  con- 
cemmg  the  ark  being  nsed  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah  at 
Ssnl's  bidding  and  tbe  statement  elsewhere  (1  Cbron. 

xiii,  8)  that  they  inquired  not  at  tbe  aik  in  the  days 
of  Sanl,  if  m  understand  the  latter  expression  in  Uie 
strictest  sense.  This  lenity  seems  to  have  Ud  to 
the  madli^  In  the  Vatican  C0I7  of  the  SnA.  at  1  Sam. 

xiv,  18,  of  "ephod"  Instead  of  "aric"  (rft  l^eiS  in- 
stead Ot  rify  ta^vr&v^  or  rather,  peritape,  of  "liBM  In- 
stead of  lilK,  In  the  Hebrew  codex  fttim  which  that 
version  was  made).  Others  avoid  the  diffionlty  by  in- 
terpreting the  ark  In  this  case  to  mean  a  chest  ftir  car- 
rying about  the  ephod  in.  Bnt  all  difficulty  will  dis- 
appear if  we  apply  the  expression  only  to  idl  the  lat- 
ter years  of  tbe  reign  of  Sanl,  when  we  know  that  the 
priestly  establtohment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Klrjath- 
jearim,  or  Baale  of  Jodah,  where  tbe  ark  was.  Tbe 
narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv  is  entirely  favorable  to  the 
mention  of  the  ark:  for  it  appears  that  Sanl  was  at  the 
time  in  Git>eah  of  Benjamin,  so  near  the  place  where 
the  boose  of  Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam.  vi,  3)  as  to 
be  almost  a  quarter  of  Kiijath-jearim,  which  lay  on  the 
very  borders  of  Jodah  and  Benjamin  (see  Josb.  xviii, 
14,  26).  Whether  it  was  the  encroachments  of  the 
Philistines,  or  an  Indict  schism  between  the  tribes 
of  Benjamin  and  Jndab,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led 
to  the  disuse  of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years  of  Saul's 
reign,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably  the  last  time 
that  Ahijah  inquired  of  the  Lord  before  the  ark  was  on 
the  occasion  related  1  Sam',  xiv,  86,  when  Saul  marred 
bis  victory  over  tbe  Phi]irtj|ne{S,  Itf7ib)^r9^<^bw  ffi^ch 
nearly  cost  Jonathan  his  Un;~for  We  there  lUd  that 
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when  Saul  propo»ed  a  nigbt-parsuit  of  th«  PbtUstinM, 
the  priest,  Ahijah,  said,  "  Let  us  draw  near  hither  tinto 
God,"  for  the  pnrpo«e,  namely,  of  aaking  counsel  of 
God.  Bnt  God  retomed  so  uinrer,  In  aHueqnenca, 
■a  it  seema,  of  Saial'a  rash  enna.  If,  as  is  coaunonly 
thought,  and  aa  aaems  moat  likely,  Ahijah  is  tho  same 
person  as  Ahlmelech  the  sod  of  Abltnb,  this  failure  to 
obtain  an  answer  from  the  pHtstt,  followed  as  it  was 
hy  a  rising  of  th«  people  to  save  Jonathan  out  of 
Saul's  bands,  may  have  led  to  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  kfaig  and  the  high-priest,  and  predisposed 
him  to  suspect  AUmelech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that 
terrible  revenge  upon  him  for  bis  bvor  to'  David. 
Sndi  changes  of  name  as  Abi>melech  and  Abi-Jah  are 
not  uncommon.  However,  it  is  not  Impossibk  tliat, 
as  Geseoias  supposes  Beb.  p.  65),  Ahimelech 

may  have  t>een  brother  to  Ahijah,  and  that  they  of- 
flciated  simultaneously,  the  one  at  Gibeah  or  Kiijath- 
jearim,  and  the  other  at  Mob. — Smith.   See  Ark. 

4.  A  Pelonite,  one  of  Davld'a  funom  heroea  (1 
Chron.  xi,  86);  apparently  the  same  called  Ellam 
(q.  V.)  the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  GUmlte  In  the  par- 
allel passage  (2  Sam.  xxiU,  Si).   See  Datid. 

5.  A  Levite  appointed  over  the  sacred  treasuy  of 
dedicated  things  at  the  Temple  in  the  arrangement  by 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  20),  B.C.  1014. 

6.  The  last  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shisha,  secr^ 
tartes  of  King  Solomon  (I  Kings  iv,  8^  B.C.  1014. 

7.  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  Kings  xlv,  2),  hence 
called  the  Sbllonlte  (xi,  29),  in  tba  days  of  Beboboam, 
of  whom  we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies  extant : 
the  one  in  1  Kings  xi,  81-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam, 
announcing  the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solo- 
mon, in  punishment  of  bis  Idolatries,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  to  Jeraboam,  B.C.  973.  This  prophe- . 
cy,  though  delivered  privately,  became  known  to  Sol- 
omon, and  excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who 
fled  for  his  lUis  into  Egypt,  to  ^ishak,  and  remained 
there  till  Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1 
Kings  xiv,  6-16,  was  delivered  In  the  prophet's  ex- 
treme old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold 
the  death  of  Abijab  (q.  v.),  the  king's  son,  who  was 
sick,  and  to  inqoire  concerning  whom  the  queen  hod 
come'  in  disguise,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce  the 
dostr notion  of  J«x>boam's  house  on  account  of  the  im- 
ages -which  be  had  set  up,  and  to  fbretell  the  captivity 
of  Israel  "  beyond  the  river"  Euphrates,  B.C.  962. 
Tluse  prophecies  give  us  a  high  Idea  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  boldness  of  Ahijah,  and  of  the  eminent  rank 
which  be  attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's  speech 
concerning  him  (1  Kings  xiv,  2,  S)  shows  the  estinuu 
tion  In  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic  powers. 
In  2  Chron.  ix,  29,  reference  is  made  to  a  record  of  the 
•vents  of  Sdomon's  reign  contained  in  the  "  prophecy 
of  Ahijah  the  ShUonlte."  If  there  were  a  larger  wmk 
of  Ahijah's,  the  passage  in  1  Kings  xi,  Is  doubtless  an 
extract  fVom  it. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Jeroboam. 

8.  An  Issacharite,  fattier  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  XT,  27,  88;  xxi,  2;  2  Kings  ix,  9),  B.C. 
ante  950. 

9.  Ona  of  ISm  chief  Israelites  who  subscribed  the 
aacred  covenaDt  drawn  up  by  Nebemiah  (Neh.  z,  iff), 
B.C.  dr.  410. 

Ahi'kain  (Heb.  Aehikam',  Dj^'^riK,  brother  of 
m^port,  L  e.  helper;  Sept.  'Aj(umfi),  the  second  named 
of  the  foor  eminent  persone  sent  by  King  Josiab  to 
inquire  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  concerning  the  prop- 
er'conrse  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  acknowl- 
edged violations  of  the  newly-discovered  book  of  the 
law  (2  Kings  xxU,  12-U ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20),  B.C. 
'628.  He  afterward  protected  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
from  .the  persecuting  tmy  of  Jeboiakim  (Jer.  xxvi, 
S4),  B.C.  607 ;  and  other  members  of  his  family  were 
equally  humane  .(Jer,  xxxix,  14).  He  was  the  son 
of  Shaphan,  tiw  royal  secretsiry,  and  father  of  Geda- 
ILd),  the  viceroy  of  Judoa  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 


salem by  the  Babylomans  (2  Kings  xxr,  82;  Jer.  xl, 
&-16;  xU,  1-18;  xliii,  6). 

Ahl'lnd  (Heb.  Adiibld',  I't^'^TlK,  perh.  brvOer 
of  the  Lgdian;  Sept.  'Axi^ovS,  but  'A^tAou^  in  1 
Kings  Iv,  12),  the  father  of  Jehoehaidiat,  ehnn4llkr 
under  David  and  Sohnoon  (2  Sam.  i^U,  16;  xx,  24 ;  j 
1  Kings  iv,8;  1  ChroD.  xvlii,  U),  and  abo  (rf  Baans, 
one  of -Sdomon's  purveyws  (1  Kings  It,  IS),  B.C. 
ante  1014. 

AUm'aUa  (Heb.  Aduma'ata,  VSn'TIK,  brotltfr 
ofangeTf  1, «,  inuoibUt  Sept.  'AxipMfc))  ^  unom  of 
three  men. 

1.  The  fkther  of  Abinoam,  wife  of  Kln^  Sanl  (1 
Sai^.  xiv,  50),  B.C.  ante  1098. 

2.  The  son  and  succaseor  of  Zadok  (1  Chron.  vi, 
8,  58)  in  the  high-priesthood  (B,C.  cir,  972-956),  in 
which  he  wa«  aueoeeded  by  bis  son  Asariah  (1  Chron. 
vi,9).  See  HiGH-PBisar.  During  the  lev^  of  Ab- 
salom, David  having  refbsed  to  allow  the  arte  of  God  | 
to  be  taken  from  Jerusalem  when  he  fled  thence,  the 
bigb-priests  Zadok  and  Abiatbar  necessarily  remain- 
ed in  attendance  upon  it ;  but  their  sons,  Ahimaax 
and  Jonathan,  concealed  themselves  outside  the  ci^, 

to  be  in  readineas  to  bear  off  to' David  any  important 
iofonnation  respecting  the  movements  and  dedgns  of 
Absalem  which  they  might  receive  from  wUhin.^ee 
Absalom.  Acocxrdingly,  Hnshal  having  oumwfcni- 
cated  to  thoj>riests  the  result  of  the  coondl  of  war,  in 
which  his  own  advice  was  preferred  to  that  «f  Ahitho- 
phel (q.  v.),  they  instantly  sent  a  girl  (probably  to 
avoid  suspicion)  to  direct  Ahtmaaz  and  Jonathan  to 
speed  away  witti  the  Intelligence.  The  transaction, 
however,  was  vitoeased  and  betn^ed  by  s  lad,  and  j 
the  mesnngen  were  So  hotly  pursued  that  tb«y  tocdc  j 
refrige  In  a  dry  well,  over  which  the  woman  of  the  '  i 
house  placed  a  covering,  and  spread  thereon  parched  j 
com.  She  told  the  pursuers  that  the  meesengers  had 
passed  on  in  haste ;  and  when  all  was  safie,  ahe  re- 
leased them,  on  which  tbey  made  their  way  to  David 
(2  Sam.  XV,  24-S7;  xvii,  16-21).  aC.  dr.  1028.  As 
may  be  inferred  from  his  being  ehosen  for  thb  serv- 
ice, Ahimaaz  was  swift  of  foot  See  BnmiBR.  Of 
this  we  have  a  notable  example  soon  after,  when,  on 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom,  he  prevailed  on  Joab 
to  allow  him  to  carry  the  tidings  to  David,  Another 
messenger,  Coshi,  bad  previously  been  despatched, 
but  Ah^oaas  outstripped  him,  and  flrst  came  in  with 
the  news.  He  was  known  afiiir  off  by  the  manner  of 
bis  nmning,  and  the  king  said,  "  He  is  a  good  man, 
and  Cometh  'with  good  tidings ;"  and  this  favorable 
character  is  justified  by  the  delicacy  with  which  be 
waived  that  part  of  his  intelligence  concerning  tbe 
death  of  Absalom,  which  he  knew  would  greatly  dis- 
tress so  fond  a  father  as  David  (2  Sam.  xviii,  U-SS). 
— ^Kltto,  e.  V.    See  David. 

3.  Sohmum's  purveyor  in  NaphtaB,  who  married 
Basmath,  Solomon's  daughter  (1  Kings  iv,  16),  B.C. 
post  1014. 

AU'nun  (Hflb.  AmMmcm',  19*^^  in  pause 
l^-^T^  broOer  of  A  gift,  L  e.  Bbavti  hapL  'A^viav. 
but  In  1  Chron.  ix,  17,  At/iav  t.  r.  /U/tav),  the  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  three  fomous  ^ants  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  who  dwelt  at  Hebron  when  tbe  flrst  Hebrew 
spies  explored  tbe  land  (Num.  xiii,  22),  B.C.  1667 ; 
and  who  (or  their  descendants,  KeU,  Commettt.  to  loc.) 
were  afterward  expelled  by  Caleb  (Josh,  xv,  14),  B.C. 
1612,  and  themselves  eventually  slain  by  the  Jnda- 
ites  (Judg.  i,  10),  B.C.  dr.  1698. 

2.  One  of  ttie  Levitical  Temple  iraidana  aftn  the 
exHe  (1  Chron.  ix,  17),  B.C.  cir.  616. 

AUm'eleoh  (Heb.  AtAme'lOi,  ^^^"riEit,  bnthr 
[1.  oftha  long;  Sept  'Axi/mA«x,  but  'A^i/tf- 
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L  Tbe  twelfth  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  cir. 
1086-1060,  Km  of  Abitnb  (q.  v.),  and  father  of  AhU 
■thir(q.T.);  AppuentljcaUeda]f4M&HiAH(q.v.)-  See 
HiOB-FiussT.  (On  the  dlfflcnltln  inTolnd  ia  these 
BUM*  see  Kain^,  Qmmeni.  ad  Man,  ii,  26 ;  Kwb, 
in  tie  Krit.  Journ.  d.  TkeoL  iv,  296  «q. ;  ^tzscbe, 
Conman.  in  Marc.  p.  72  sq. ;  Hltzig,  Begriff  d, 
Krit.  p.  116;  Ewald,  I»r.  Gttck.  ii,  696;  EDgstrtm, 
De  AdunOetAe  et  Abjathare,  Land.  1741 ;  Wolf,  Ctcr. 
L  489  M],)  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  line  of  Itha> 
mar  through  Eli  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  2-6;  comp.  Jo- 
wphDs,  AtU.  T,  11,  6;  Till,  1,  3).  When  David  fled 
from  Sanl  (B.C.  1062),  he  went  to  Nob,  a  dty  of  tbe 
priests  fai  Beqjaniii,  where  the  tahemacle  then  was, 
and,  by  npnsenting  himself  as  on  pressing  bashiess 
fnat  Uw  Ung,  he  obtained  ftom  Ahimelech,  who  had 
AO  other,  some  of  the  sacred  bread  which  had  been  re- 
mored  from  the  presence^able  (see  Oslander,  De  Da- 
tidtp(meiprop(mtiom»  aeeipUnit,  Tnb.  17fil).  He  was 
sbe  fanushed  with  the  sword  which  he  had  himself 
taken  fhua  GoUath,  and  which  had  been  laid  np  as  a 
trophy  hi  the  tabernacle  (I  €am.  xxi,  1-9).  These 
circumstances  were  witnessed  by  Doeg,  an  Edomite 
ia  the  service  of  Sanl,  and  were  so  reported  by  turn  to 
the  jesloos  king  as  to  appear  acts  of  connivance  at,  and 
sDppoit  to,  David's  imagined  disloyal  designs.  Sanl 
Immediately  sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests 
tbea  at  Nob,  and  laid  this  treasonable  offence  to  theh* 
charge;  but  they  declared  their  ignorance  of  any  hos- 
tile dedgos  on  the  part  of  David  toward  Sanl  or  fata 
kingdom.  This,  however,  availed  them  not,  for  the 
king  commanded  his  guard  to  slay  them.  Their  re- 
fusal to  fall  apott  persons  invested  with  so  sacred  a 
cfaarscter  might  have  broaght  even  Saul  to  reason ; 
bat  he  repeated  the  order  to  Doeg  himself,  and  was 
too  leacHly  obeyed  by  that  mallpiant  person,  who, 
via  the  men  nnder  his  orders,  not  mly  slew  the 
priests  then  present,  eighty-six  in  number,  but  march- 
ed to  Nob,  and  pat  to  the  sword  every  living  creatare 
it  contahied  (1  Sam.  xxii;  Psa.  lii,  title).  The  only 
priest  that  escaped  was  Abiathar,  Ahlmdech's  son, 
'vbo  fled  to  David,  and  afterward  became  high-priest 
(1  Sam.  zzul,  6;  xxx,  7).  See  Abiathas.  Some 
hive  supposed  tnm  Hark  U,  26,  that  there  was  another 
Ahimelech,  a  son  of -Abiathar,  and  grandson  of 'the 
preceding,  and  that  he  offioated  as  oqe  of  the  two  high- 
priests  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  17 ;  1  Chron. 
^xiT,  3,  6,  31) ;  but  the  two  may  be  identified  by  read- 
ing in  tiiese  passages,  "Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahime- 
lech," insfead  of  tbe  reverse.  In  1  Chron.  xviii,  16, 
be  is  called  Abimbuch  (q,  v.).  He  is  probably  tbe 
nne  n  tbe  Ahlah  who  offl^Ated  for  Saal  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
3,1^— Kitto,8.v.  SeeABUAH. 

2.  A  Hittite,  one  of  David's  fbllowers  whom  he  in- 
rited  to  acmmpany  him  at  night  into  the  Camp  of 
Sbq]  in  the  wilderness  of  Zlph,  but  Abiahai  alone  ap- 
pean  to  tiave  had  sufficient  courage  for  tbe  enterprise 
(1  Sam.  xxvi,  6),  B.C.  1056. 

Ahi'motb  (Heb.  Aehimoth',  niQ^riM,  brother  of 
itatk,  L  e,  perh.  dettruOive;  Sept.  'Axt;<w3),  a  person 
nuBcd  with  Amaaal  as  ions  of  Elfcanah,  a  Levite  (1 
Chnm.  tI,  K).  From  ver.  8fi,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  rather  tbe  grandson  of  this  Elkanah 
{thTDngfa  Amaaai),  and  tbe  father  of  the  other  FJkanah 
uf  nr.  26.   He  is  there  called  Hahath  (q.  v.). 

AUn'adab  (Heb.  AdSmadab',  Vti'V}*,  broUter  of 
liavSkf,  L  e.  BAtral'  Sept.  'Ayiya^a/S),  a  son  of  Iddo, 
■adoDe  of  the  twelve  ofllcers  [see  Purveyor]  who,  in 
u  many  districts  into  which  the  conntTy  was  divided, 
railed  supplies  of  provisions  in  monthly  rotation  for 
Salomon's  household  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  in  loe.);  his 
Atrirt  was  Mff*i«"pi"'i  tbe  southern  half  of  the  n^gion 
b^ond  the  Jordan  (1  Kings  iv,  14).  B.C.  post  1014. 

Ahin'c^bn  (Heb.  Admo'Sm,  fi»'*nM,  broHur  [sea 
Ab-]  ofpletuaMiiett,  i.  e.  pUatatU),  the  name  of  two 
vmea. 


1.  (Sept.  'Axtfofi/i.)  The  daughter  of  Ahimaaz,  and 
wife  of  King  Saul  (1  Somv  xiv,  60),  B.C.  cir.  1093. 

2.  (Sept.  'Axfyoan,  but  'Axivaitfi  In  1  Cbtan.  iii,  1, 
and  v.  r.  'Axtvioft  in  2  Sam.  iii,  2.)  A  Jezre^litess,  the' 
first  (according  to  Josephua,  Ant,  vi,  13,  8)  wife  of 
David,  white  yet  a  private  person  (1  Sam.  xzv,  48 ; 
xxvii,  8),  B.C.  1060.  In  common  with  his  other  wifo, 
she  was  taken  captive  by  the  Amalekites  when  they 
plundered  Ziklag,  but  was  recovered  by  David  (1  Sam. 
xxx,  b,  18),  B.C.  1064.  She  is  again  mentioned  as 
living  with  hun  when  be  was  Ung  of  Jndah  in  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  ii,  2),  B.C.  cir.  1052,  and  was  the  mother  of 
his'eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  iii,  2).    See  David. 

Ahl'fi  (Heb.  Achyo',  rrrK,  bmlheri^ ;  Sept.  in  all 
cases  trau^ates  as  an  appellative,  Au  bra&er  or  hrolh- 
er$),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  Tbefir8tbamed,aiq)aiently,oftheKm8ofBari^ 
a  Bei^amlte  (1  Chn».  viii,  14),  B.C.  DOSt  IfilS. 

2.  The  fifth  named  of  tbe  b«»u  ofJehiel,  or  Jelel, 
the  Gibeonit«,  Maachah  (1  Chmn.  vill,  81 ;  Ix,  87), 
B.C.  poet  1612. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Levite  Abinadab,  who 
went  before  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  was  placed 
when  David  first  attempted  to  remove  it  to  Jemsalem, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  .the  oxen,  whUe  his  brother 
Uzzah  walked  1^  the  cart  (2  Sam.  vi,  8, 4;  1  Chron, 
xiii,  7),  B.C.  2048.   See  Uczah. 

Ail'ra  (Heb.  Achmt',  S^-TlBJ,  ftnrtier  of  evil,  i.  e. 
vnhtckg ;  Sept.  'Axipi),  a  son  of  Enan  and  phylarcb  of 
Naphtali,  whose  followers  were  numbered,  and  who 
made  a  contribution  to  the  sacred  service  at  the  Ex- 
ode  (Num.  i,  15 ;  ii,29;  vii,78,88;  x,  27),  B.C.  1657. 

AM'ram  (Heb.^cfttnnn',  nynUfbrotiero/keight, 
i.  e.  high ;  Sept.  'A^ipav),  a  son  of  Bela  and  grandson 
of  Bet^iunin,  whose  posterity  assumed  his  name  (Num. 
xxvi,  38),  B.C.  post  1856;  apparently  the  same  with 
AuARAH  (1  Chron.  viii,  1),  Aher  (1  Chron.  vU,  12), 
and  £hi  (fi%a.  xlvf,  21).   See  Jacob  ;  Hdshiu. 

AU'ramite  (Heb.  Aehiramf,  "'On^K;  Sept. 
'Axutafi),  a  designation  of  the  descendtuita  of  the  Ben- 
Jamita  Ahiram  (Nan.  xxvi,  88). 

AMa'amach  (Heb..ddUfa'iBa£,  t^^e-^nK,  brother 
of  kdp,  i.  e.  mdiiifff  Sept.  'AxamfiAj^t  ^  fiatber  of 
one  of  the'  fomons  workmen  upon  the  tabexnade,  Aho- 
liab  the  Danite  (Exod.  xxxl,  *6 ;  xxxv,  84 ;  xxxviii, 
23),  B.C.  ante  1667. 

Ahish'ahar  (Heb.  Achitha'diar,  "inti'^tlN,  broth- 
er o/'the  dawn,  I.  e.  early ;  Sept.  'Ajnaadp),  a  warrior, 
last  named  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  of  the  triira  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chron.  vii,  10),  B.C.  ante  1658. 

AM'Bhar  (Heb.  Achiehar',  "llti'^nK,  brother  of  vmg, 
i.  e.  nnger ;  Sept.  'Ax«ap),  the  ofiQcer  who  was  "  over 
the  household"  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  6),  L  e.  stew- 
ard (q.  V.)  or  governor  of  the  palace  (comp.  cb.  xvi, 
9 ;  Isa.  xxii,  Ifi),  B.C.  1014^  post  of  great  hifluence 
in  Oriental  courts,  on  account  of  the  xaady  access  to 
the  kbg  which  ft  aOords. 

Ahitb'ophel  (Heb.  AdiiHo'iiha,  ^^h^qiK,  bnth- 
erofiimpidit!f,i.t.JbotiAf  Sept. 'Axtr^teX,  Josephns 
'Axtr^fXoc),  the  singular  name  of  a  man  renowned 
for  political  sagadty  among  the  Jews,  who  regarded 
his  counsels  as  oracles  (2  Sam.  xvi,  23).  Ho  was  of 
the  coundl  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  88,  84),  and  his 
son  Eliam  (q.  v.)  was  one  of  David's  ttody-gnard  (2 ' 
Sam.  xxiii,  84).  He  was  at  Oiloh,  bis  native  place,  st 
the  time  cnf  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  by  whom  be  was 
summoned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  it  shows  the  strength 
of  Absalom's  cause  in  Israel  that  a  man  so  capable  of 
foreseeing  results,  and  estimating  the  probabilities  of 
success,  took  his  side  In  so  daring  an  attempt  (2  Sam. 
XV,  12).  He  probably  hoped  to  wield  a  greater  sway 
under  the  vain  prince  than  he  had  done  under  David, 
against  whom  it  is  also  P<»MzM'^l$^*f{^ll^ 
secret  malice  on  account  in  ma  gruidaangiitenjtatb- 
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ebeba  (2  Stm.  X,  8,  comp.  with  xiil,  84).  The  newi 
of  his  dWectioii  appears  to  faars  occasioned  David  more 
alarm  than  tny  other  single  inddant  fn  the  rebellion. 
He  eanwstly  pnmd  God  to  tani  the  sage  eomuel  ^ 
AhHhophel  **  to  foolishness"  (probably  ajjodhig  to  bis 
name) ;  and  b^g  immediately  after  joined  by  his  old 
friend  Hmhai,  b^  induced  him  to  go  over  to  Absalom 
with  the  express  view  tliat  he  might  be  instmnteDtal 
in  defeating  the  counsels  of  this  daogeroua  person 
(XV,  Sl-87).  Psalm  Iv  is  supposed  to  contain  (12-14) 
a  tother  expiaa^im  of  JHvid's  feelings  at  this  treach- 
ery of  one  whom  b»  bad  so  oompletelr  tmsted,  and 
whom  be  calls  "My  companioa,  my  guide,  and  my 
familiar  fHend" — a  passage  wbleb  onr  Saviour  appli« 
to  his  own  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that 
Ahithophel  was  in  some  sense  a  type  of  Judas  (John 
xili,  18);  at  least  (heir  conduct  and  their  end  were 
similar  (see  Steaber,  AdiiUipk^  tibiloqueogiMam/'rae- 
fUjtCmt.  i7il ;  Undsay.i^.ii,  199^  Crit.Sae.Tke$^ 
Nov.  i,  676 ;  Jones,  Work$,  vil,  102).  The  detesUble 
advice  which  Ahithophel  gave  Absalom  to  appropriate 
bis  father's  harem  committed  him  absolutely  to  the 
cause  of  the  yoong  prince,  since  after  that  be  could 
hope  for  no  recondlem^ent  with  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  20- 
23).  His  proposal  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  un- 
doubtedly indicated  the  beat  coofM  that  could  have 
been  taken  under  the  drcnmsUnees;  and  so  it  seem- 
ed to  the  oonncO  ondl  Hnsha!  Inteiposad  with  fais 
planMble  advice,  the  object  of  whldi  was  to  gain  time 
to  enable  David  to  collect  his  resources.  1^  Absa- 
lom. When  AUthophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was  re- 
jected for  that  of  Hushai,  the  far-seeing  man  gave  op 
the  cause  of  Absalom  for  lost  (comp.  Joseph  us,  Ami, 
vii,  9,  8);  and  ha  fbrthwitb  saddled  bis  asa,  retnmed 
to  his  borne  at  GDob,  deliberatdy  settled  bis  al^, 
and  then  hanged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sep- 
ulchre of  his  fathers  (2  Sam.  xvii),  B.C.  cir.  1023. 
(Niemeyer's  Charak.  iv,  827  sq. ;  Bwald,  Itr.  Geteh., 
ii,  642.>— Kitto,  8.  V.    See  David. 

AM'tub  (Heb.  AchUub',  S^S'^rtN,  bnOer  of  good- 
ASM,  i.  e.  good;  Sept.  'A;^irw/3,  Josephus  'AxirufSot), 
the  name  of  at  least  two  priests.    See  Hioh-fbibst. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Pbinehas,  in  battle,  and  also  of  his  grand- 
father, Ell,  at  the  news  of  the  capture  of  theatk,  soe- 
ceeded  the  latter  bi  the  Ugfa-prlesthood,  B,C.  llSft, 
and  was  succeeded  (B.C.  cir.  108S)  by  his  son  Ahijah 
or  Ahimetech  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8;  xzii,  9, 11,  12,  20). 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  being  thtf 
son  (or  rather  descendant)  of  Amariah  (1  Chron.  vi,  7, 
8^  52),  and  not  an  incumbent  of  the  high*priestliood 
(oomp.  Joeephoa,  Ant.  viii,  1,  8.  irttm  his  ftther's 
name  Is  gi^  as  AroptueuB),  sbice  Us  son  Zadok  (1 
Cbron.  xviii,  16)  was  made  high-priest  by  Saul  after 
the. extermination  of  the  family  of  Ahimolech  (2  Sam. 
yii),  17).  B.C.  ante  1012.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
or  the  preceding  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in 
1  ChroD.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11,  where  be  is  emmeonsly 
called  the  father  (instead  of  son  or  deacendaiik)  of  Me- 
taloth  (q.  v.).    See  Ahariah.  ' 

3.  A  descendant  of  the  last,  mentioned  (1  Cbron. 
vi,  11, 12;  Ezra  vii,  2)  as  the  son  of  another  Amatiab 
and  fattier  of  another  Zadok  among  the  Jewish  high- 
priests  ;  but  as  such  a  coinddence  of  names  is  improb- 
able, the  person  intended  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
AzARiAH  of  2  Chron.  xxxi,  10.    Seb  Genbaloot. 

Ab'lab  (Heb.  Ac^',  a^»1tj,yi»(nej»,  i.  «./ertiU; 
Sept.  'AxXri/3  v.  r.  ^oXa^),  a  town  of  Asher,  appar- 
ently near  Zidon  and  Acbzib,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  (Judg.  1, 
81).  Its  lying  tbns  within  the  unconquered  Pfaoeni- 
cian  border  may  be  the  reason  tft  its  omission  in  the 
list  of  the  Asherito  cities  (Josh,  xix,  24-81).  It  is 
supposed  (see  Schwarz,  Paleit.  p.  198)  that  Achlab  re- 
appears in  later  history  as  Gtuk-Ckalab  p^n  ti^S)  or 
Giseafa  (Relond,  PataiL  p.  818,  817),  a  place  lately 


identUisd  by  BoUnson  under  tiie  abbreviated  name  of 
et-Jitk,  near  Safed,  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  noztb- 
west  (rftbe  sea  of  Qalilee  (JieseorcAes,  new  ed.  ii,446; 
iii,  78).  This  place  was  in  rabbinical  times  £bbow 
for  its  irfl,  and  die  old  olive-trees  still  remain  In  the 
ndghborbood  (Reland  and  Rebinson,  A.).  Prom  it 
came  the  famous  John,  son  of  Levi,  the  leader  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Life,  10;  War,  ii,  71, 1), 
and  it  had  a  legendary  oalebrity  as  tiie  birtb-^lace  of 
the  parents  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Aportle  Paul 
( Jaroraa,  CUmmmmI.  orf  «f  Pkaem.).  But  this  can- 
not be  the  AbUb  of  Asher.   See  GiBCHALA. 

AhOai  (Heb.  AMi^,  '^^n^  parfa.  omam^nfiiQ, 
the  name  of  a  woi&an  and  alsa  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  'AaSat  v.  r.  AaSal.")  The  daughter  and 
only  child  of  Sheshan,  a  descendant  of  Judah,  mar- 
ried to  her  father's  Egyptian  Slavs  Jarha  (q.  t.),  by 
whom  she  had  Attai  CI  Cbnm.  fi,  81,  84,  86).  B.C. 
prob.  ante  16&6. 

3.  (Sept.  'OM  r.  'Axw^)  The  bther  of  Zabad, 
which  latter  was  one  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chron. 
xl,41>  B.C.ant«l(M«. 

AllOlUl  (Heb.  Aeko'aeh,  ninM,  brctherly;  Sept. 
'AyuE  T.  r.  'A^qX),  one  of  the  sma  of  Bela,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Cbron.  viii,  4) ;  called  also  Abiah 
(ver.  7),  and  perhaps  Ini  (1  Cbron.  vii,  7).  B.C.  pott 
1666.  It  la  probably  he  whose  descendants  an  called 
Ahohitbs  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9,  28). 

AhoTilte  (Heb.  Aekocki',  "OTirnt;  Sept.  wafd- 
StKfott  'Axtirfnjc  [t.  r.  'Awtnic],  'A)cw)[t,  'Axwp  [y.  r. 
'AxmvQ,  Awii  [v.  r.  XwXt  '^V"X})t  epitiu*  ap- 
plied to  Dodo  or  Dodai,  one  of  the  captains  ondar  Sd- 
omon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  4),  and  bis  son  EleaLsar,  one 
of  DvrtAH  three  chief  warriors  Sam.  xxHi,  9;  1 
Cbron.  zi,  12),  as  well  as  t9  Zalmon  or  Ilat,  anotlier 
of  his  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  28 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  29); 
donlitless  frmn  their  descent  from  Ahoah  (1  Chron. 
Till,  4)  the  Beqjamlto  (comp.  1  Chron.  xi,  26). 

AlloOab  (Heb.  Oholah',  H^HK,  i.  q.  l=lVO?> 
has  Aer  own  taii,  1.  e.  tabernacle,  for  lasdvions  rites ; 
Sept.  'OoKA  V.  r.  'OXKa,  'OoXXa ;  Tolg.  Ootiaj,  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  harlot,  need  by  ^ekiel  (xxm, 
4, 6, 86, 44)  as  a  symbol  of  the  idolatry  of  the  northen 
kingdom,  the  apoatato  branch  of  Jodab  bring  dedg* 
nated,  by  a  panmomama,  Ahoubah  (q.  v.).  These 
terms  indicate  respectivdy  that,  while  the  worship  at 
Samaria  had  been  self-invented,  and  never  sanctitnied 
by  Jehovah,  that  at  Jerusalem  was  divinely  instituted 
and  approved,  so  long  as  pure,  bat  now  degraded  anil 
abandtmed  for  foreign  alliances  (Henderstm,  CommnU. 
in  ke.).  Th^y  are  both  gnfblcally  described  as  sis- 
ters who  became  lewd  women,  adulteresses,  prostitut- 
ing themselves  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Amytnia, 
in  imitating  their  abominations  and  idolatries ;  where- 
fore Jehovah  abandoned  them  to  those  very  people  for 
whom  they  showed  such  Inordinate  and  impure  affec- 
tion. They  were  carried  Into  captivity,  and  reduced 
to  die  severest  servitude.  Bnt  the  crime  of  AhoUbah 
was  greater  than  fliat  of  Aholah,  for  she  poeseased 
more  distinguished  privileges,  and  refused  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  avftil  example  of  her  dster'a  ruin. 
The  allegory  is  an  ei^tome  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church.— Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Idolatbt. 

Abo'llftb  (Heb.  OkoHdb',  aK^^^jK,  tmt  of  ioA 
/other :  Sept.  'BXiajJ),  thi  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  one  of  the  two  artificers  in  the  precious 
metals  and  other  materials,  appointed  to  superintend 
the  preparation  of  such  aiticles  for  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxi,  6;  xxxr,  84}  xxxvi,  3,  S;  xxxvUl,  28), 
B.C.  1667.   See  Beeax.bxi.. 

Ahol'lbah  (Heb.  OhoUbah',  na''>n«,  for  --^PlK 
nn,  my  tent  is  m  iker;  Sept.  'OoXtfia  V.  r.  'OXi^So*; 
Vnlg.  (MAa),  a  symbolical  name  ^ven  to  Jonsalem 
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worehip  ntJthamih,  bat  Iwrlns  proatHnted  1i«neV  to 
ftr^  iddatites  (HlTomik,  Cimmml.  in  loo.).  S«e 
Abolar. 

Aholiba'mah  [many  Ahol^'amak']  (Heb.  Ofto/f. 
iMM*',  n'sa-'^riK,  Unt  of  the  height),  the  name,  a.^ 
pomitly,  of  a  woman  (Sept.  'OXificfia),  and  of  a  man  or 
dhtrict'(Sept.  'EXi^juic)  named  after  her,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fiumily  and  lineage  of  Esao  (q.  v.").  She 
wta  the  granddaughter  of  Zlbeon(q.T.)theHtvite  (of 
the  Ihndly  of  Seir  the  Horite)  hia  son  Anah  (q.  v\ 
uid  became  one  (probaldy  the  second)  wife  of  Esau 
('Gen.zxxn,2,mB.G.ld64.  It  is  doubtless  tbroagh 
Uiis  connection  of  Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Monnt  Seir  that  we  are  \o  trace  the  snbseqaent  oc- 
cupfttiim  of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  descendants, 
and  it  u  renai^ble  that  each  of  bk  three  sons  by  Uiis 
wife  b  himself  the  head  of  a  tribe,  while  all  the  tribes 
of  tiie  Edomites  sprung  tma  hb  oUier  two  wives  are 
foDnded  by  his  grandsons  (Gen.  zxxvl,  lS-19).  In 
the  eariier  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi,  84)  Aholibamah  is 
called  JimrrH  (q.  v.),  danghter  of  Been  (q.  v.)  the 
Hittite  (q.  v.).  The  explanation  of  tht  change  in  the 
ntme  of  the  woman  seems  to  be  that  bar  proper  per- 
MDsl  name  ma  Jodith,  and  that  AhoUbaniah  was  the 
Dane  wUdi  the  reoetved  as  the  wife  of  Esan  and 
foondreas  of  three  tribes  of  his  descendants ;  she  is, 
therefore,  in  the  narrative  called  by  the  first  name, 
whOe  in  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Edomites  she 
■ppears  under  the  second.  This  explanation  is  eon- 
fimed  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Aholibamah  in 
the  owidnding  list  of  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
zxxvi,  44M8),  which,  with  Hengstenbeig  (Die  Ati. 
thtalie  d.  Am.  ii,  879;  Eng.  transU  U,  288),  TUeh 
(Komat.  «t  GtM.  p.  498),  Kuobel  (Geiie*.  p.  268),  and 
othen,  we  most  tberelbre  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
places,  and  not  of  mere  persons,  as,  indeed,  la  expreas- 
1t  said  at  the  close  of  it :  "  These  are  the  chiefe  (heads 
of  tribea)  of  Esan,  according  to  their  settlements  in 
the  land  of  their  poiseseioB."  The  district  which  re- 
tAni  the  name  of  ^n's  wife,  or,  petiiaps,  ratbor 
bom  irideh  she  reodved  her  .mairied  name,  was,  no 
doubt  (as  the  name  itself  indicates)  situated  in  the 
bo^ts  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  prolwbly,  tbere- 
ft>re,  is  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor  and  Petra, 
though  Knobel  places  it  south  of  Petra,'having  been 
ndsled  liy  Bnr^hardt's  name  SumOf  which,  however, 
according  to  Robinson  (Rueardtu,  H,  568),  la  "a 
nn^tract'irith  moontahis  aronnd  tt ...  bnt  not  It- 
self a  rocmntain,  as  rqwrted  by  Burckhardt."  It 
mms  not  anUkely  that  the  three  tribes  descended 
from  AlioUbamah,  or,  at  least,  two  of  them,  possessed 
this  district,  since  there  are  enumerated  only  eleven 
districts,  whereas  the  number  of  tribes  is  thirteen,  ex- 
closi^-e  of  that  of  Eorah,  whose  name  occurs  twice, 
and  whidi  we  may  fiirUier  conjectnre  emigrated  (in 
part  at  least)  from  the  district  of  AhoUbunah,  and 
becaite  associated  with  the  tribes  descended  from 
E^idiac,  Eaan's  first-born  son. — Smith.   See  Edom. 

Abn'mai  (Heb.  Achaaat/',  "^^IHtt,  bnoher  o/va- 
ter,  Li.  Uvbig  near  a  stream ;  otherwise,  iwarthg ; 
Sept,  'Ay^Mtf),  the  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Jft- 
hath  aZoratUte,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  2), 
B.C.  post  1613. 

Alm'xam  (Heb.  Achaeamt',  DftlM,  their  potto- 
nnt ;  otherwise,  tenaaoua ;  Sept.  'QxaZdn  v.  r.  'Qxoia), 
the  first  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Ashnr  ("Isther" 
of  Tekoa)  by  one  of  bis  wives,  Naarah,  of  the  tribe  of 
JadaJi  (1  Chrtm.  iv,  6),  6.C.  cir.  1612. 

Ahttz'sath  (Heb.  Ackuzzath',  f^nfit,  potiemon, 
■9  often  in  the  constr.  of  f^I^K ;  otherwUe,  teaadotu 
[U»  termination  "-ath"  being  fluent  in  Pliilistine 
Mms,  comp.  Oath,  Goliath,  etc.] ;  Sept.  'Oxo^dd, 
Tdg.  OciotatX),  the  "friend"  (5^;  Sept.  w^ayut- 
yiCtirideema»!  bat  rather,  evidently,  that  unofficial 
Itt  important  perwnage  of  anelent  Oriental  eonrta 


called  "the  king's  Mend"  or  fkVorite)  of  Abimelech 
(q.  T.)  II,  king  of  Gerar,  who  attended  him  on  his 
visit  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvl,  86),  B.C.  dr.  1986. 

A'X  (Heb.  An,  nm,  perh.  so  called  after  its 
deBtmctfam,  Oen.  xii,  8;  xiU,  8;  Josh,  vii,  S-fi;  Tiii, 
1-29;  ix,  8;  x,  I,  2;  xU,  9;  Est*  ii,  88;  Neb.  Til, 
82 ;  Jer.  xUx,  8 ;  almys  with  the  art.,-  "^91^  exe^  In 
the  passage  last  dted-;  Sept.  Tai  In  JosIl,  'Ayvof  in 
Gen.,  'ATo  in  E«ra,  'At  in  ITeh.,  Tat  in  Jer. ;  Vulg. 
Sai;  Auth.  Vers.  "Hai"  in  Gen.:  also  tn  the  pro- 
longed forms  Ayc^,  NJS,  Neh.  si,  81,  Sept.  'Aid, 
Tulg.  ifai,  Antb.  Vers.  "Alia;"  Agath',  PJS,  laa. 
X,  28,  Ayyai,  ^Jott,'"  Aiath;"  v.r.  T^S,  text  Josh, 
viii,  16 ;  ru*«9,  Samar.  Gen.  xii,  8,  comp.  'AiVa,  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant.  v,  I,  12;  Jerome  Gm),  the  name  of  one 
or  two  places.    See  also  A  Tin. 

1.  A  royal  elty  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  x,  1),  the 
site  of  which  (not  necessarily  then  a  city)  Is  mentioned 
OS  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  pitched  his  tent 
between  it  and  Bethel  (Gui.  xil,  8 ;  xUl,  8) ;  bnt  It  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  capture  and  destmc^n  by  Joehoa 
(vii,  2-6 ;  viii,  1-29).  See  Akbcsh.  At  a  later  pe- 
rioct  Ai  appears  to  have  Iteen  rebuilt,  for  it  la  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  (x,  28),  and  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Benjamites  after  the  captivity  (Elzra  ii,  28 ;  Neb.  vii, 
82 ;  xi,  SI).  The  site  was  knoVn,  and  some  scanty 
rains  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
(Owmaat.  s.  v.  'Ayyai),  bnt  Dr.  Boblnson  was  unable 
to  discover  any  certain  traces  of  either.  He  remarks 
(Ba.  Jtetem-ciet,  ii,  813),  however,  that  its  sitoation 
with  regard  to  Bethel  may  be  well  determined  by  the 
facts  recorded  in  Scripture.  That  Ai  lay  to  the  east 
of  Bethel  is  certain  (comp.  Josh,  xii,  9 ;  "  beside  Beth- 
aven,"  Josb.  vii,  2  •  viii,  9) ;  and  the  two  cities  were 
not  so  far  distant  from  each  other  but  that  the  men 
of  Bethel  mingled  in  the  parsnh  of  the  Israelites  when 
tbey  feigned  to  flee  before  the  king  of  Ai,  and  thus 
both  cities  were  left  defenceless  (Josh,  viii,  17) ;  yet 
they  were  not  so  near  bnt  that  Joshua  could  place  an 
ambuscade  on  the  west  (or  south-west)  of  AI,  without 
its  l>e{ag  observed  by  the  mtin  of  Bethel,  while  he 
himself  remained  behind  in  a  valley  to  the  north  of 
Ai  (Josh.  vHI,  4, 11-18).  A  little  to  the  sonth  of  a 
village  called  Deir  Dhran,  and  one  honr'a  Jonmey  from 
Bethel,  the  site  of  an  andent  place  ia  indicated  by 
reservoirs  hewn  in  the  rock,  excavated  tombs,  and 
foundations  of  hewn  stone.  This,  Dr.  Robinson  in- 
clines to  think,  may  mark  the  site  of  Ai,  as  it  agrees 
with  all  the  intimations  as  to  its  position.  Keor  it,  on 
the  north,  is  the  deep  Wady  el-Mntyah,  and  toward 
the  soutb-west  other  smaller  wadys,  in  which  the  am- 
bushed party  of  Israelites  might  eadly  have  been,  con- 
cealed. According  to  Schwarz  (^Paiett..  p,  8^,  .the 
ancient  name  Is  still  preserved  in  some  ruins  caVed 
JTAtriel  Medinat  Goi^  near  the  edge  of  a  .valley,  two 
English  miles  so^tth-oast  of  Bethel ;  a  position  which 
be  thinks  corresponds  with  a  rabbinical  notice  of  Ai 
(Shemoth  Saibah,  6.  82)  as  lying  three  Boman  miles 
tVom  Bethel  (erroneonsly  wrttten  Jericho).  Thenins, 
however  (in  Kftaflbr's  Ertget.  i^udien,  li,  127  sq.),  lo- 
cates Ai  at  Tvrmva  Aj/a,  a  small  rocky  mound  east  of 
Sinjil  (BoUnson's  Betemrchetf  iii,  86),  a  position  which 
is  defended  by  Keil  (fiommetU.  on  Josh,  vii,  2) ;  but 
in  which  be  has  been  influenced  by  an  incorrect  loca- 
tion of  Bethel  (q.  v.).  Stanley  (Palett.  p.  200  note) 
places  it  at  the  head  of  the  irot^  Bariih.  For  Krafft's 
identification  with  Kiria  ti-Hai>i(k,  see  Bolinson  (new 
ed.  of  JirseareAw,  ili,  288).  Tan  de  Vdde,  after  a  care- 
ful examinatton,  con  el  odes  that  no  spot  answers  the 
conditions  exce[^  TeU  d'Hojur,  about  E.  by  S.  of 
Beitin,  on  the  southern  border  of  Wady  el-Mntyah, 
with  no  remains  but  a  broken  cistern  {Narrtti^y  ii, 
278-282).  This  position  essentially  corresponds  to 
that  assigned  by  Boblnson. by  GOOQIC 

It  Is  the  opinion  <rf  lom*  that  the  words  A«ic  in 
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Josfa.  xTtii,  and  Gaza  in  1  Chron.  vii,  28,  are  cor- 
ruptions of  AL 

2.  A  city  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently  opposite 
Hesbbon,  and  devastated  next  to  it  by  the  Babylonia 
una  on  their  way  to  Jemsalem  (Jer.  xliz,  S).  Others, 
however,  regard  the  name  aa  an  appelUtive  here. 

Ai'all,  another  mode  (2  Sam.  lii,  7 ;  zxi,  8, 10, 11 ; 

1  Cbron.  i,  40)  of  Anglicizing  the  name  Ajah  (q.  vJ). 

Ai'athI  another  form  (Isa.  x,  28)  of  the  name  of 
tlte  city  Ai  (q.  v.). 

AiohmalOtarch  (atx/iaXwrapMfc)  an  imaginary 
title  (Carpsov,  A^xirat,  CrU.  p.  8  aq^  dgniiying  clar/ 
of  the  et^vet,  assigned  to  ^  brads  of  the  Jevleh 
fUniUea  daring  the  captivity  (q.  t.). 

Aiflwn,  a  native  of  Ireland,  vbo  mm  sent,  accord* 
ing  to  Bede,  by  the  Scottish  bishi^,  at  the  request  of 
Oawald,  king  ot  Northnmhria,  aa  miamonary  bishop 
to  the  Northambrians,  about  A.D.  635.  Upon  bia  ar- 
rival in  Northnmbria,  he  was  appointed,  at  his  own 
request,  to  the  see  of  Liadisfam,  then  first  erected,  on 
the  island  of  that  name.  Here  he  set  op  the  rule  of 
St.  Colnmhan,  and  persuaded  the  king  to  establish  the 
Cbtuch  in  Us  kingdom.  "  Often,"  aaya  Bede,  "m^t 
be  aeen  a  beautUul  dght-^hile  the  Idahop  (who  was 
but  imperfecdy  acqnafnted  with  the  English  tongue) 
preached,  the  long  and  his  officers,  who,  owing  to 
their  long  exile  in  Scotland,  had' acquired  the  langnage 
of  that  country,  interpreted  bis  words  to  the  people." 
Bede  says  that "  nothing  more  commended  his  doctrine 
to  the  attention  of  his  bearers  than  the  fiict  that,  aa  he 
taught,  BO  hfl  tumself  lived,  seeking  for  nothing  and 
attaching  himself  to  nettling  which  belonged  to  this 
wwld.  All  that  the  king  gave  him  he  quickly  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor ;  and  never,  nnless  when  com- 
pelled to  do  BO,  did  he  travel  through  bis  diocese  ex- 
cept on  foot."  He  died  August  81,  661,  apparently 
broken-hearted  at  the  death  of  the  king,  who,  as  he 
had  {oedlcted,  perished  by  treachery  twelve  days  be- 
fore. He  is  commemor^ed  In  the  Bomish  mart^T- 
ology  on  tlte  Slat  of  AngUBL— Bede,  Ecd,  Bid.  lib.  iii, 
cap.  8,  6, 14-17;  Neander,  CA.  BimL  UI,  SI;  Collier, 
Bed.  Hitt.  i,  208. 

Aigenler,  Adam,  a  German  Jesuit,  bom  in  the 
l^rrol,  1633,  who  became  professor  oC  Hebrew  at  In- 
goktadt.  In  1678  he  was  sent  out  to  China  as  mis- 
sionary, and  died  on  the  voyage,  August  16, 1673. 
Among  other  writings,  he  left  FundamaOa  tinffua 
KOKta  (Dilliugen,  1670, 4to).— Jdcher,  AUg.  Gdehrten- 
Lmeoni  Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  Gitink,  1, 464. 

Ai'ja,  another  form  (Neh.  81)  itf  the  name  of 
the  ^ty  Ai  (q.  v.). 

A3ij  alon,  another  mode  (Josh,  xzi,  24 ;  Judg.  i, 
35;  ^,12i  19am.xiv,81;  1  Chron.  vl,  69 ;  viii,13; 

2  Chron.  xi,  10)  of  Anj^idzlng  the  name  of  the  city 
Ajalon  (q.  T,). 

-illtttl  h^^M,  AM  of  ike  dam,  In  which  signiiicatkm 

the  terms  often  occur  separately ;  Sept.  ^  AvriKf/inQ 
if  ituiiyti,  Yulg.  tiaceptio  matuima)  occurs  in  the 
title  of  Psa.  xxii,  and  is  apparently  the  name  of  some 
other  poem  or  song,  to  the  measure  of  which  this  ode 
was  to  be  performed  or  chanted  (Aben  Ezra,  in  loc. ; 
Bochart,  flierox,  i,  888;  Eichhom,  Praf.  adJonaiim, 
De  Poeri  Asiat.  p.  xxxit;  RosenmQller,  De  Wette,  in 
loc.);  likethedmi]8i'teniu,e.g.Ai>TA8cniTH(q.v.), 
wUch  occur  In  the  inscriptions  of  other  Psalms  (IvU, 
Iviii,  lix,  Ixxv),  after  the  manner  of  Syriac  poets 
(Assemani,  Si5/.  Orient,  i,  80).  The  phrase,  bowever, 
is  not  necessarily  taken  from  the  initial  words  of  a 
song  (aa  Aben  Ezra  maintains,  comp.  Prov.  v,  19), 
much  less  an  amatory  eflfiision  (comp.  tiie  opening  of 
■  poem  of  Ibn  Doreld,  "0  gasellel");  bntthe  title 
nwy  be  borrowed,  atjondfaig  to  Oriental  cnstom,  tarn 
sane  imnnhient  expreadoo  or  tiwma  In  it,  lika  David's 


"  Song  of  the  Bow"  (2  Sam.  i ;  cmnp.  Gesenias,  Cow- 
mmt.  in  Isa.  xxii,  1).  It  may  in  this  case  allude 
either  to  the  hunting  of  the  deer  by  the  early  day- 
light, as  the  most  &vorable  time  for  the  chase ;  or,  as 
more  agreeable  to  the  Arabic  similes  (Schultena,  ad 
Mmdim.  Prog.  p.  89X  u  well  aa  rabblninl  Qsa«e  (Tal- 
mud. HieMt.  Beraiath,  ii,  80,  1.  8(^  86,  ed.  Oacon.), 
it  may  refer  to  the  rays  of  Uie  rising  sun  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  stog'a  boms  (comp.  Schulten*  and  De 
Sacy,  ap.  Haririmt  Gmt.  zxxii).  The  interpretation 
of  Ftiber  (in  Harmar's  ObioT.  ii,  172)  as  signifying 
the  beaming  if  dntm,  ia  lesa  agreeable  to  the  etyinol- 
ogy.  Some  (as  Hare  in  tba  AUL  Brm.  Clan'i,  pt. 
2)  ooderstand  some  instnibant  ot  muAc;  and  others 
(e.  g.  KImchi  and  the  Talmndlats)  the  monung  mar. 
—Gesenias,  T^et.  Aa(.  p.  46.   See  I^lhs. 

AS,  AJal,  AJalab.    See  Dbsb. 

AUly,  PiBBEB  d'  (Prt™  ieAUmc^,  a  noted  car- 
dinal and  learned  theologian  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, sumamed  the  "  Hammer  of  Heretics."    He  was 
born  at  ComplNcns  In  1850,  <A  hambla  parentage,  and 
completed  his  stndlas  at  ttw  ooll^  of  Namte  in 
Paris.  The  dnpute  between  Nominalism  and  Realism 
I  had  not  yet  died  out,  and  D'Ailly  threw  himself  with 
I  ardor  into  philosophical  study.   He  soon  became  noted 
I  among  the  students  for  the  skill  and  subtlety  with 
I  which  he  advocated  the  nominalist  theory,  and  for  the 
wide  extsnt  of  hia  general  knowledge.  At  twenty- 
flve  he  lectured  In  the  anlveni^  of  Paris  on  Peter 
Lombard's  Smitntia,  and  soon  obtained  a  brilliant  rep- 
utation.   In  1877,  while  yet  n  sut>deacon,  he  was  sent 
as  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Council  of  Amboise,  a 
rare  distinction  for  one  so  young.    In  1380  he  was 
made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.    In  his  inaugaml  ad- 
dress he  extolled  the  study  of  Holy  Writ,  and  after- 
ward held  lectures  npcm  the  New  Testament  and  the 
nature  of  the  Chorch.  D'Ailly  declared  that  the  pas- 
sage, *■  Upon  this  rock,"  etc,  Matt  xvi,  18,  was  to  be 
taken  In  a  spiritual  sense,  asserting  that  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  everlasting  rock  upon  which  the  Church  is 
built,  as  Peter  and  his  succeaaors  conid  not  be  stjcb,  on 
account  of  their  human  fr^lfy.   He  also  dtstinguifbed 
between  the  universal  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  a  particular  Church,  and  maintained  that 
the  latter  had  no  precedence  before  the  universal' 
Church,  and  that  another  bishop  than  that  of  Rome 
might  be  the  head  of  the  Church.    In  1384  D'Ailly 
was  made  the  head  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  where 
Gerson  (q,  v.)  and  Nicholas  de  Clemange  (q.  v.)  were 
among  his  ppj^    When  in  the  nniversi^  of  Paris, 
be  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
I  tion  against  the  Dominicans,  and  especially  against 
!  John  de  Mont^ ;  and  when  the  latter  appealed  from 
!  an  eccleBiastical  censure  to  Pope  Clement  Til,  the 
'  university  sent  D'Ailly  to  the  pope  to  defend  before 
I  Um  the  t^trine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  also 
:  the  opinion  that  the  right  to  decide  in  such  questions 
'  (_^'etrcaeaqimguntJideidoctrinaBUriJe^itirt'''^doea  not 
belong  to  the  pope  alone,  but  also  to  the  doctora  ecd*- 
am.   The  pope  approved  both  ojriniona ;  and  flie  nnl- 
versitj'  of  Paris  elected  D'AIHy,  In  rrwvd  for  his  vic- 
tory, chancellor.    Soon  afterwud  he  was  made  con- 
fossor  and  almoner  of  Charles  Yl,  archdeacon  at  Cam- 
bray,  and  treasurer  of  the  Holy  Chapel  at  Paris.  In 
1894  he  was  sent  by  Charles  VI  to  Peter  de  Lnpa 
(Benedict  XIII),  to  prevail  upon  this  ontipope  to  re- 
,  sign,  but  Benedict  succeeded  in  bringing  D'Ailly  over 
'  to  his  side,  and,  through  him,  was  recognised  hy 
France  as  the  Intimate  pope.   He  appointed  D'Ail^, 
in  1808,  bishop  of  Cambray.    D'AUly  continued  to 
take  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  endeavors 
made  for  a  restoration  of  the  eccle^astical  unity.  In 
.  1409  be  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Council  of 
'  and  prevailed  upon  the  council  to  depose  all  the  popes 
who  at  that  ti„,^,^j™-,|^  tlie  Alexander 
V  ma  nominateain  ttwir  pucs,  niOuea  wotm  after. 
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His  successor,  John  XXIII,  made  D'AiU;  a  cardinal, 
and  papal  le^te  in  Germany.  As  sacb,  he  took  part 
in  tlw  Council  of  CoDstance,  where  he  was  again  very 
eoD^KOOiu.  Sea  Cohstahcb,  ContciL  of.  Soon 
■Act  hb  arrival,  ud  tbroogb  Ms  inflnence,  the  Coan- 
dl  s&ipted  •  naolution  that  the  vote  od  the  reforms 
tion  of  the  Cbnrch  should  be  taken,  not  according  to 
lieada,  but  according  to  nations — a  decision  Trhicb  at 
once  fixed  the  Ibte  of  John  XXIII.  He  again  urged 
Uu  Rsdgnation  or  de^MdtioQ  of  all  the  popes,  and  the 
electicm  by  the  Council  of  a  new  pope,  -who  should 
pledge  himself  to  carry  out  the  refonnatory  deciees  of 
the  Council.  Be  stnm^y  TUfintatmui  the  superiori^ 
of  a  general  conndl  over  the  piqw,  and  nnder  the  io- 
floence  of  his  views  Benedict  XIII  was  deposed.  He 
iras  (me  of  the  Committee  to  investigate  the  case  of 
John  Haas,  and  it  is  a  stain  upon  his  great  name  that 
be  voted  for  the  condemnation  of  the  reformer,  in 
the  qnestion  whether  the  election  of  a  new  pope  was 
to  tufl  plac«  before  or  after  the  completion  of  the 
refonnatory  decrees  of  the  Council,  D'Ailly  separated 
from  the  reformatory  par^  (the  Crermans,  Gerson, 
etc.))  carried  the  priority  of  the  papal  election,  afld 
thereby  nentrallxed  to  a  large  extent  the  beneficial 
effects  whidi  otherwise  the  Coondl  might  have  pro- 
dnced.  Martin  V  appointed  him  l^ato  at  Avignon; 
he  died  Uiere  in  106 ;  or,  according  to  another  ac- 
cooB^  on  a  legative  misston  In  the  Netheriands,  1420. 
D'Ailly  is  one  of  the  moat  remariuble  dignitaries  of 
the  jCburch  of  the  Middle  Agea,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished both  as  a  theolc^ian  and  orator.  He  was, 
bowerer,  addicted  to  a  belief  in  astrology,  maintaining 
tiut  important  events  might  be  predicted  from  the 
coajimctions  of  the  planets.  A  very  remaikable  co- 
incidence appears  in  the  case  of  one  of  bis  predictions, 
tIl,  that  in  the  year  1789,  mnndos  wquo  ad  ilia 
temjiota  dnra:v«rit,  quod  solos  Dens  norit,  mnlts  tunc 
et  magna  et  mirabllea  alterationes  mnndi  et  mnta- 
tiones  fataras  snnt,  et  maxune  circa  leges  et  sectas." 
Ttae  pcediction  was  written  in  1414,  in  bis  Concord, 
rutriMoiMa  cum  kUtorica  luuratione  (published  in  Angs- 
btog,  UdO,  ito).  D'Ailly  may  be  considered  as  a 
pradeceasMf  of  that  liberal  party  in  the  Roman  Oath- 
die  Chorch  aftennrd  rspresoited  by  Boesnet  and 
fiaHoa.  His  principal  writings  were  published  at 
Doosy,  1634,  Svo;  but  there  is  no  fall  collection  of 
his  woi^  Among  them  are :  1.  Commaiiam  Srxvrt 
D)  Bhrot  A  SenUat.  (1600,  4to) 2.  QaaCuor  Prioapia 
w  i  Sbnt  SetUent, .- — 8.  Recommendatio  S.  3cry>turtB  : 
-A.  Pritc^iimimcarmmBiblhnm; — &.  QueetiM}  Vet- 
jKnanm,tarwnPariEcd.kgertstiUtiirf—6.  Quieitio 
Ttmmpta,  idnm  P.  E.  Rege  ffubemetur,  Uge  rtgaktur, 
ftk  amfirmettir,  et  jure  domiaetur : — 7.  Speaitm  Con- 
odfToAonit : — 8.  Cbmpendum  CotUemplaHotdg,  in  8  trac- 
(ofv;— 9.  Ih  4  GraMiu  Scala  Spiritualit :— 10.  Epit- 
ome Qaadn^icit  ExercitH  Spirilvalii  .-—11.  De  OraHone 
DoBUMica  TYactatia  2.— 12.  SalutaHonit  Angduxe  Ec- 
poaitio  devata : — 18.  Vtrinm  Mranatim  ti^er  lArot 
iWnomi  .—14.  MedUaHonea  2  m  Pta.  xxx 16.  Med- 
itakmPm.  *'JwBea  m,  Sem:'*—16.  jtfnStot  in  ^1 
Pta.  PtmU$^dei:—tl.  MeeUtal.  m  CanHca,  Magnificat, 
Bemtdiit,  tt  Ifme  l>imt.  .-—18.  Expoiitio  in  Cantica 
Cia(H»nM  AiJWoRM.-— 19. 12  Honom  8.  Joetphi  Spon- 
B  Vir^nt.  All  the  above,  from  the  Speadwn  Coknd- 
rratimit  to  the  last,  {nclnsive,  were  published  at  Douay 
in  16»  (Sve):— 20.  Tractatut  dis  Amma  (f^ris,  149^ 
9n;  U0S):_21.  SermoaeM,  varS  Ajytcmenti,  20:— 22. 
JfoAu  ten  Forma  eligendi  Summ.  Pontif.  .-—23.  Libelliu 
* Emendatime Eccl.,  in  the  "Fatciculut 
danm"  (Cologne,  1635):— 24.  De  EccUtia  et  Cardina- 
^  auetoriuae  libdhu  (in  Gerson's  works,  Paris,  1606, 
lorn,  i,  p.  896).— 26.  Saermentale  (Louvain,  1487)  :— 
28.  VHa  8.  Petri  de  Morono,  afterward  Ccleatine  V 
{fuu,  1539).— Dnidn,  Ecd.  Writat,  cent,  xv,  ch.  Iv ; 
lf<>dMira,C%.ffw(.  ceDt.xiT,  pt.ii,ch.U,§S8;  Cave, 
At.  Ut.  ann.  1S06;  IKnand,  JVolies  iutorique  et  lite- 
sar  P.  lyAU^  (Cambray,  1824,  8vo) ;  Hoefer, 


Nbiw.  Biog.  Genfrede,  L  17$ ;  Landon,  Eed.  Diotionan, 
i,  169. 

Ailredns,  Aelrxdus,  on  English  historian,  bom 
In  1109,  and  said  to  have  died  in  1166,  According  tu 
Cave,  he  was  an  Englishman,  educated  in  Scotland, 
having  been  educated  together  witli  Henry,  son  of 
David,  Ung  ftfScotlaod.  When  be  Waa  of  the  proper 
age  a  Ushopiic  was  offered  to  him,  but  be  refiued  It ; 
and,  retnmlng  to  England,  be  took  the  monastic  vows 
among  the  Cistercians  of  Bevesby  Abbey,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  became  abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  after- 
ward of  Bievanx,  and  made  Bernard  of  Clairvanx  liis 
model  both  aa  to  his  life  and  style  of  writing.  His 
works  ioclude  Hittoria  de  VUa  et  MiracuHi  8.  Ed- 
ward* R.  et  Confiu.  (among  the  "  Decern  Scriptores** 
of  England,  edited  by  Twisden,  Loud.  1662);  Gtnea- 
logia  J^egum  Anglorum;  De  Bello  Sfaadardi;  Bietoria 
de  SandtmoHiali  de  Watihtm  (all  in  Twisden) ;  <S«r- 
monee  de  Tempore  ei  de  Sanctie  (in  Bibl.  Clam  Vallis) ; 
In  Itaiam  ProphOam  Sermonet  81 ;  Speaiiam  Charita- 
Hi,  Sbri$  8 ;  Traetaius  de  puero  Jem  cbiodecenm  (ed.  by 
DaTidCam<nriiis,ds&30<.ybfti(iii^  Paris,  1681);  De 
.^nrftasfc'  Amidlia,  UM  8.  The  latter  four  treatises 
were  edited  by  Gibbon,  a  Jesuit,  and  printed  at  Donay 
in  1681 ;  also  in  the  BiUtoth.  Cieterden.  Una.  v,  16, 
and  Bibi.  Patr.  torn,  xxiii,  1. — Cave,  Hitl.  Lit.  sec.  xii, 
vol.  ii,  227 ;  Dnpin,  Hist,  Ecd.  Writers,  cent,  xii  j  Lan- 
don, Eccl.  Die^ionan/,  i,  170 ;  Clarke,  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, ii,  696. 

Aimo.   See  Haymo. 

Almon,  also  called  Amonr,  Atmoiit,  a  Fftnch 
Benedictine  of  the  cfnveat  of  Fleuiy,  died  1008.  He 
waa  a  pnidl  of  Abho  (rf  Flanty,  at  whoae  Toqnest  he 
wrote  the  woric  Sibjria  Frmiontm^  which  extends 
from  263  to  664.  A  continuaticm  by  anothiy-  author, 
which  is  more  valuable  tlian  ttie  original,  carries  the 
narrative  to  the  year  727.  It  ia  contained  in  Boaqnet's 
Collection  dee  hittorient  de  France  (Paris,  1738, 8  vols.). 
Aimon  also  wrote  VUa  AHfomt  Floriaeencii,  and  sevei^ 
al  works  on  St.  Bernard.— Herzog,  i,  198. 

A'ui  (Heb,  A  'gin,  y^S,  a  /ouUain}  signifies  litor- 
ally  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but  vivid  imager^' 
of  the  East,  a  firing,  or  natural  burst  of  living  water, 
always  controdistiiigidshed  from  the  well  or  tank  of 
artificial  formation,  and  which  latter  is  designated  by 
tile  word  "BeSr"  (^Na)  or  "Bor"  Cilia  and  113). 
Ain  still  retains  Ua  ancient  and  doable  meaning  in  the 
Arabic  'Aim.  Such  living  aprings  alKinnd  Id  fUeatine 
avail  more  fium  In  other  motmtaiiioas  districta,  and, 
apart  fWim  their  natural  value  In  a  hot  climate,  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  6f  the  conntiy. 
Prof.  Stanley  (Paleel.  p.  147,  609)  has  called  attention 
to  the  accurato  and  persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the 
original  text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  expiessed  the 
ineouwience  arising  ftom  the  oonfaekm  in  the  Anth. 
Vers,  of  w«da  and  £lngs  so  radically  distinct  as  Am 
and  Beir.  The  Importance  of  distlngnishing  between 
the  two  Is  iUusbiUed  by  Exod.  xv,  27,  In  which  the 
word  Ainoth  (translatod  "wells")  ia  used  for  tlte 
springe  of  fresh  wator  at  Elim,  although  the  rocky  soil 
of  that  place  excludes  the  soppositioD  of  dug  wells. 

^in  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other  words, 
fimning  the  names  of  definite  localities :  these  will  be 
found  under  En-  (q.  v.),  aa  En-gedi,  En-gannim,  etc. 
It  occnra  alone  in  two  caaea. 

1.  (Sept.  at  Josh,  xxi,  16,  'AaA,  at  1  Chnm.  iv,  82, 
'Hv ;  elsewhere  it  blends  aa  a  prefix  with  the  ftillow- 
ing  names,  'Ep-tfiw^,  'Ep-tfuav.')  A  city  at  first  a»- 
eigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  tte  southern  border 
(Josh.  XV,  82),  but  afterward  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  7 ; 
1  Chroo.  iv,  82).  In  all  these  passages  it  is  mentioned 
as  adjoIninR  Semmon  or  Rimmon  (q.  v.),  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  Eir-BiMMOM  (q.  v.)  orXeh.  xl,  29.  It  was  one 
of^LevMcal  cities  (Josh.  xxl,lff}.  B^aiid  ' 
p.  664, 626)  thlnka  it  the  same  y^M^KbteS 
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<tf  Jaditli  i,  9,  and  the  Betha^  (fin^aviv)  loartM  by 
EnseUos  (Owmait.  s.  v.  'Apt,  L  c.  'Atv)  at  font  Bonun 
odleB  ftom  HebFMi.  But  tbiwe  m  nther  tbe  BeCb- 
•ooth  (q.  r.)  of  Josh,  xy,  69.  Dr.  Robinson  Goojectares 
it  may  have  been  the  same  with  tlw  modern  village  el- 
Ghnoein,  tbe  rnins  of  which  be  saw  in  a  valley  a  short 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  road  a  few  hours  aouth  ctf 
Hebron  (AeworcAu,  ii,  62f>>.  Bi^  this  again  is  prob- 
ably the  Anlm  (q.  t.)  of  Josh,  xv,  AO.  Tbe  margin 
of  our  mbles  ideotifles  tbis  Ain  with  tba^«kMoY  Josh. 
XT,  but  in  1  Cbron.  !t,  82  both  ore  mentkmed.  In 
tbe  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Cbron.  vi,  59,  Asban  (q.  t.) 
appears  to  talu  the  place  of  Aio. 

2.  (With  the  art.,  y^9n,  Ha-A'ym.)  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  northern  or  eastern  boundary  of 
Palestine  as  described  by  Moses  (Nnm.  xzxiv,  11), 
near  the  Ulte  Qennesareth,  adjoining  Shepban,  and 
apparently  mentioned  to  define  the  position  of  Bib- 
lah,  vix.  "  on  the  east  side  of  '  the  spring' "  (Sept. 
iiri  miydc).  Bat  the  ambiguous  phrase  y^sb  Bail's 
(literal]y,yW)iii  ifu  eait  at  lolhe  tpraig\  raUier  refers 
directly  to  &e  bonndaiy  u  exten^g  In  general 
terms  eisteriy  to  Ain,  hi  the  direction  of  Blblah  (q. 
T.).  By  Jerome,  in  the  Vnlgate,  it  is  rendered  con- 
tra Jontem  Daphain,  meaning  the  spring  which  rose  in 
the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to  Apollo 
and  Diana  at  Antiocb.  Riblah  liaving  been  lately, 
with  much  prolMbility,  identifled  (Bobinson,  Ratarch. 
iww«d.Ul,M2-6;  Porter,  U,  885)  with  a  place  of  the 
same  name  on  the  nortb-east  slopes  of  tbe  Lebanon 
range,  "the  spring"  of  the  text  is  probably  the  mod- 
em Ain,  in  Ctele-Syria,  between  tbe  Orontes  and  the 
Litany  {Bil^iotluca  Sacra,  1847,  p.  405,  408);  so  call- 
ed from  a  large  fountain  of  the  same  name  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  village,  which  "  is  strong  enough  to 
drive  several  mills,  and  about  it  are  heavy  blocks  of 
hewn  stone  of  a  very  anHque  appearance"  (ibid.  1848, 
p.  698).  Dr.  Bobinson,  however,  thinks  it  is  rather 
an  appellative,  and  refias  to  tkejbmtaia  <rfthe  Oron- 
tes  still  flsrtber  sontb-west  of  mblah  (new.  ed.  of  It&- 
uarchet,  iii,  584). 

AinnwOTtli,  Henry,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  earliest 
leaders  of  the  Independents,  then  called  Brownists ; 
a  celebrated  ntmconformist  divine  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  time  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  unknown.  In  early  life  be  gained  great 
repntation  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  leimed  langnages, 
and  par^alarly  of  Helmw.  He  removed  about  1598 
to  Amsterdam,  and  had  a  church  there  (with  an  inter- 
val spent  in  Ireland)  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
snddenly  in  1622.  Suspicion  of  his  having  been  pcn- 
soned  was  raised  by  his  having  fbund  a  diamond,  of 
'  great  value,  belonging  to  a  Jew,  and  Ms  refiinng  to 
return  it  to  hlni  till  he  bod  confeaead  with  tone  of 
the  rabbins  on  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
relating  to  tlie  Mes^ah,  which  was  promised ;  but  the 
Jew  not  having  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  one,  it  is 
thought  he  was  the  instrument  of  his  deatiL  Ains- 
worth  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  deeply  read  in  the  worka  of  Uie 
rabbios.  His  mndi  cdebrated  "Anaotatiou  on 
several  Books  of  tbe  Kble"  were  printed  at  various 
times  and  in  many  sizes.  In  those  on  the  five  Books 
of  Moses,  Psalms,  and  the  Canticles,  the  Hebrew 
words  are  compared  with  and  explained  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Chaldee  versions,  and  other  records  and 
monuments  of  the  Hebrew.  The  "  AwnotaiuMM  on  the 
Pentateuch"  were  republished  in  Edinburgh  (Blsckie 
and  Son,  2  vols.  8vo)  in  1848.— Neal,  HUL  of  the  Puri~ 
tarn,  II,  43 ;  Wilson,  Diuentins  Churdtei,  i,  22. 

AinswOTtb,  Laban,  a  Confcr^ational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  l&th,  1757.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1778,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Dec.  10th, 
1782.  Here  he  continued  in  the  pastoral  relation  un- 
til bis  death,  Uarcb  17th,  1858.   He  was  an  evangel- 


ical preacher  of  more  than  ordfauuy  al^UQr,  and  a 
man  of  great  humor  in  Ids  social  Intercourse,  bat  «ar. 
neatly  intent  In  Us  gnat  ealUng.  He  rrt^ned  tbe 
nqtectandaflbctkmofbiapei^^thelHt. — Awmt. 
Coiig.  Ttar  Book  (vol.  vl,  1868,  p.  U7>. 

Alonios.   See  Etbrkai.. 

Air  {Aiip),  the  atmosphere,  as  oppoaed  to  the  ether 
(aiOrfp),  or  higher  and  purer  i^ion  of  tbe  sky  (AcU 
xxU,24;  lTbw8.iv,17;  BeT.ii,S;  xvj,  17).  The 
Heb,  term  ry(^,  n^ack,  occnrs  In  this  aanse  but  onco 
(Job  xli,  16);  "ab"  b  elaewbere  the  lendering  of 
D^QI^,  sftoaw'jFUS,  in  spealdngof  tmfao^fltetearews. 
The  later  Jews  (see  ^senmenger,  BM.  Jnd.  ii,  4S7 
sq.),  ut  common  with  the  Gentiles  (see  Eisner,  Oit. 
ii,  205;  Dougtiei  Aimal.  p.  127),  especially  the  F^ths- 
goreans,  believed  tbe  air  to  be  peopled  with  spirits, 
under  the  government  of  a  chief,  who  Uiere  held  his 
seat  of  em{^  (PhUo,  81,  28;  Dk^.  Laert.  viii,  82; 
Pliitarcb,<2ims(.Ai«.p.974).  Theee  aiMtt  wne  sup- 
posed to  lie  powerfU,  bat  maUgnant,  and  to  Incite  men 
to  evO.  That  the  Jews  held  this  opinion  Is  plain  from 
tbe  rsbtrinical  dtatkms  of  Ligbtfoot,  Wetstein,  etc. 
Thus  in  PMet  AhotK,  Ixxxiii,  2,  thc^-  are  dewribed  as 
JflU^  the  vhote  fUTy  arranged  in  troops,  in  regnlar 
subordination  (see  Bosenratb,  Cabbala  damd.  i,  417). 
The  early  Christian  fathers  entertained  the  aune  be- 
lief (Ignat.  ad  Ephet.  §  18),  whidi  baa  indeed  oome 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  to  this  notion  that 
Paul  is  supposed  to  allude  in  Eph.  ii,  2,  wbere  Satan 
is  called  "  prince  of  the  power  (i.  e.  of  those  who  ex- 
ercise the  power)  of  the  air"  (see  Stuart,  in  the  BibUoth. 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  1S9).  -  Some,  however,  explain  "  air" 
here  by  dartnett,  a  sense  which  it  hears  also  in  profane 
writers.  But  the  apostle  no  doubt  speaks  according 
to  the  notions  entertained  by  mpst  of  those  to  wiiom 
he  wrote,  without  expresdng  the  extent  of  hie  own 
belief  (see  Bloomfield,  Jtec.  Sgn.,  and  Meyer,  Kom- 
ment.  in  loc.).  See  Powbb  ;  PRIMCIPAUTT.  The  sky 
as  tbe  midst  of  heaven,  or  the  middle  station  between 
heaven  and  earth,  may  symbolically  represent  tbe 
place  where  the  Divine  judgments  ate  denounced,  as 
in  1  Chron.  xxi,  16.    See  Amoel. 

The  phrase  tlf  aipa  \a\tiv,  to  gpeak  Mto  tio  air 
(1  Cor.'  xiv,  9),  is  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote 
speaking  in  vain,  like  een/u  t>erba  pro/imdere  in  Latin 
(Lucret.  iv,  929),  and  a  similar  one  in  our  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  eiV  aipa  lipttv,  to  beat  the  air  (1  Cor.  ix, 
26),  denotes  acting  in  vain,  and  is  a  proverbial  allu- 
sion to  an  abOTtive  stooke  Into  tbe  air  in  pngiliatie 
contests.— Kitto,  s.  v.   See  Oakbs. 

Al''ruB  ('ioipoc,  eomp.  J<dnu  <tf  tiie  N.  T.),  one 
of  the  temple-servants  whose  "  sons"  are  said  to  bnve 
returned  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  t,  81) ;  {Wobably 
a  corruption  for  Gahab  (q,  t.)  of  tbe  genuine  text 
(Ezra  ii,  47). 

Aisle  is  derived  from 
tbe  Latin  o^,  French 
aiU,  a  vi'^g,  and  signi- 
fies the  wings  or  ride- 
passagea  of  the  church. 
Tbe  term  is  incorrectly 
anilied  to  tbe  middle  av- 
enue tt  a  cbnich,  which 
ita  derivation  shows  to 
be  wrong.  Where  tiiere 
is  but  one  ^le  to  a  tran- 
sept, it  is  always  to  the 
east.  In  churches  on 
the  continent  of  Europe 
tbe  number  of  aisles  is 
frequently  two  on  either 
side  of  the  nave  andclioir, 
and  at  Cologne  there  are 
even  three.  SeeCuuRCU 

ABCUITBCTOBBtiig.  izec      ■^A^aJfi^CtCPM  Abbej. 
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Alx<te-01iap«U«  iA^mifTtmum  or  Afprn-grO' 
li;  6«rK.  ilaatm),  a  IwgB  dt7  of  GeniUHiy,  dtpn^mt 
oa  tfM  uidibiBhopiie  of  Cologne  in  spiittiul  matteti. 

the  CBTorite  abode  of  Ghulemagne,  It  acqnifsd 
gnat  eodedastacal  importanoe;  and  many  coondlB 
were  bold  Uiere.  From  the  time  of  Otho  I  (987)  to 
Ferdinand  1, 1658,  twentgr-nim  Qotinan  ampuen  wen 
crowned  in  this  city. 

The  flrat  Cotnrcii.  or  Aix-latChapbllb  was  held 
ia  789^00  dbdpliae;  in  the  coun^  held  in  799  Felix 
of  Uigal  nnoimoed  Agnoatttm^  which  he  pnvfaHuly 
apheU.  The  olhm an  that <tf  80Bt  whan  thaBene- 
dictinea  ncelrod  their  nUgiona  ngnlatioiu }  of  809, 
on  the  processioB  of  the  Holy  Ohut;  818,  when  the 
canons  of  the  preceding  council  were  pobliAhed ;  816, 
confirmatory  of  the  rules  of  Chrodegang ;  817,  on  St. 
Benedict's  rule,  etc. ;  826,  oa  the  same  sab}ects ;  8B1, 
declaring  the  innooenoe  cf  the  Empress  Judith ;  886, 
on  the  nstontion  of  Church  property  ;  837,  oa  Epis- 
copal controversies ;  843,  by  Kings  Louis  and  Charles, 
an  the  division  of  Lothsire's  possessioos ;  two  sessions 
ID  860,  against  Queen  Thetburga ;  862,  allowtog  King 
Lothaire  to  contract  a  new  marriage,;  992,  forbidding 
marriages  during  Advent,  from  Septnagesima  to  East- , 
er,  etc;  1165,  to  canonlae  Charlesugne. — Smith, 
TMt»  of  Ckardt 

A'jah  (Hflb.  Ajfak\  n^M,  prop,  s  eiy,  hano^  a 
hvA,  aa  often),  the  name  of  two  BMn. 

1.  (Sept.  'Aii;  bat  Afd,  Anlh.  Ten.  »Alah**  In 
Cbran.)  The  flrst  named  of  the  two'aons  ZIbeon 
the  Horite  or  rather  Hirite  (Oen.  xxxri,  31 ;  1  Chron. 
i,40X  B.C.  ante  1964. 

2.  (Sept.  A/a,  but  In  2  Sam.  Ui,  7  t.  r.  'I<tfX,  Anth. 
Ten.  "Aiah.")  The  fkther  of  Riipah,  King  Baal's 
eoncabine  (3  Sam.  lil,  7 ;  ui,  8-11),  B.C.  ante  1098. 

Aj'alon  (Heb.  Ayalo»%  in^«K,  {dace  of  <fesr,  or  of 
oaki\  the  name  of  two  towns.' 

]_  (Sept.  AAwv,  but  'SXwv  in  Josh,  xls,  42,  iv  ^ 
at  opctM  in  Judg.  i,  85,  omits  in  1  Sam.  ziv,  81,  R\uv 
V,  r.  AiXtif  in  1  Chron.  vi,  69,  AiXd/i  t.  r^  'ASofi  and 
'Alifi  in  1  Chnm.  viii,  13,  'AitAiiv  v.  r.  AAw/i  in  2 
ChiDn.xiflO.'JUWInSChron.xxvUI.lS;  Joaephns 
HJmft,  Awl.  Till,  10, 1;  Antb.  Vers.  "AQalon**  In  aU 
tltt  psaaagea  except  Jthh.  x,  13;  xix,  41;  3  Chron. 
xxriii,  18.)  A  town  and  valley  in  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh,  xix,  42),  which  was  given  to  the  Levites  (Josh. 
Ill,  34 ;  1  Ctwoo.  vi,  69).  The  native  Amorites  for  a 
kng  time  retained  possession  of  it,  althoogh  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  by  the  neighboring 
EphraimitflS  (Judg.  1, 85).  Being  on  the  very  Itantier 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  can  understand  how  Ajalon 
should  be  spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Cfaron.  vi,  69,  comp. 
with  66)  .as  In  Ephr^m,  and  somethnes  (2  Chnn.  xi, 
10;  1  Sam.  xiv,  81)  as  in  Jadah  and  Benjamin.  It 
wu  not  br  ftom  Etethshemesh  (2  Chron.  zxvlii,  18), 
■ad  was  one  of  the  places  which  Rehoboam  fortified  (2 
Ctron.  xi,  10)  daring  his  conflicts  with  the  new  king- 
dom of  Epbndra  (1  Kings  xiv,  80),  and  among  the 
itnngfaolds  which  the  Philistines  toidc  from  Abaz  (2 
Chron.  txviU,  18):  Saul  pursued  hither  the  routed 
Philistines  from  Uichmash  (1  Sam.  xiv.  81),  and  sonl^ 
of  Us  chiefs  appear  to  have  subsequently  defeated  an' 
itKonion  (tf  the  same  enemies  from  Gath  (1  Chron. 
viu,  13).  But  the  town,  or  rather  the  valley  to  which 
tlie  town  gKve  name,  derives  Its  chief  renown  from  the 
drmnstanee  that  when  Joshua,  in  pursuit  of  the  five 
Uags,  arrived  at  some  point  near  Upper  Beth-boron, 
kx^ng  back  upon  6ib«>n  and  down  upon  the  noble 
TtUey  before  him,  be  uttered  the  celebrated  command, 
"  9oD,  stand  tbou  still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon,  in 
tbe  raOey  of  Ajalon"  (Josh,  x,  12).  From  the  iudica. 
■wt  of  Jerome  COnomatt.  attd  EpiU^.  Paid.),  who 
|duas  Ajalon  two  Boman  miles  from  Nlcopolis,  on  the 
ysy  to  Jenualem  (comp.  'InXu  In  E^phan.  0^.  i, 
'0^,  ji^ed  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  name, 
I>i.  Bobiaaon  {BM.  JietearcJtef,  ill,  6^  appean  to  have 


identlAed'the  valley  and  the  site  of  the  town.  From 
a  housetop  In  Beit  Ur  (Beth-horon)  he  looked  down 
upon  a  broad  and  haantiftil  valley,  which  lay  at  hla 
feet,  toward  Ramleh.  This  valley  nuu  ont  weit 
north  through  a  tract  of  falQa,  and  then  bends  off  south- 
west through  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  called 
Metylbn'Onuir.  Upon  the  side  ofthe  long  hill  which 
skirts  tbe  valley  on  the  south  a  small  village  was  per- 
ceived, called  Ydlo,  which  caimot  well  be  any  other 
than  the  ancient  Ajalon ;  and  then  can  be  little  que»* 
tion  that  the  broad  wady  to  the  north  of  It  Is  the  vaU 
ley  ofthe  same  name  (see  Jhommal^  Lemd  amd  Bo<^ 
ii,  804, 546).  Keil,  however  (Comiieta.  In  Josh,  x,  12), 
ocmtroveits  the  atiove  view  (from  Lengeike,  after 
Lapide  and  Le  Clerc,  in  loc.)  respecting  the  position 
of  Joshua  on  this  occarion,  maintuning  that  if  Joshua 
really  saw  both  the  son  and  moon  whbn  he  delivered 
this  memorable  address,  it  must  have  been  in  the  eariy 
pert  of  the  day„  and  during  the  engagement  before 
Gibeon  Itself;  for  then  the  sun  might  have  been  vM> 
ble  on  the  east  or  south-east  of  Gibeon,  and  the  moon 
in  tbe  south-west,  above  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  as  it 
would  then  be  about  to  set.  See  Jasheb.  According 
to  Schworz  (Paiett.  p.  141),  a  person  on  the  summit 
of  Upper  Beth-horon  can  see  at  once  Gibeon  on  the 
east  and  Ajalon  on  tbe  west.  The  village  of  Y&lo  Is 
dtnated  on  the  northern  deeUvi^  oveilooldng  the 
plsJn,  between  two  ravines,  the  WMtem  one  of  which 
cont^na  a  fountidn  that-suppliee  tbt  village.  It  baa 
an  old  appearance,  and  contains  several  caverns  in  tbe 
cliffs  (new  ed.  of  Robinson's  Aesaire&et,  ill,  144). 

2.  (Sept.  AiXw,  Auth.  Ters.  "AQalon.")  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebnlon,  where  Elon  tbe  Judge  was  buried 
(Judg.  ad],  12).  It  is  probably  the  modem  Jakm, 
about  four  hoon  east  of  Akka,  and  a  short  distance 
south-west  of  Me]del  Kemm  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  288);  for  this  place,  although  nally  within  Ae 
bounds  of  Naphtoli,  is  safficiently  near,  perhaps,  toAa 
border  of  Zebulon  to  be  included  in  that  region,  afr 
cording  to  the  indefinite  mention  of  the  text. 

Aj'eiAllll  (Heb.  Ajftphim'',  Q'^B^S,  VKarg  ones ; 
Sept.  tKyf\vfiivot,  Tulg.  Uunu,  Anth.  Vers.  "  weary") 
occurs  in  the  original,  2  Sam.  xvi,  14,  where,  although' 
rendered  as  an  appellative  in  the  ver^ons,  it  has  been 
regarded  by  many  interpreters  (fi.  g.  MichaeliB,  Dathe, 
Thenius,  In  loc.)  as  the  name  of  s  place  to  which  the 
furtive  David  and  bis  company  retired  from  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  approach  of  the  rebellious  Absalom,  and 
when  they  made  their  halt  for  the  night,  but  from 
which  they  were  induced  to  remove  by  the  news  sent 
them  by  HasbaL  This  view  is  &vored  by  the  phrase- 
ology, itajn,  "and  he  came,"  fiO,  "there,"  evident- 
ly referring  to  some  locality,  wbdch  must  be  sou^t 
east  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  towaid 
the  ford  of  the  Jordan ;  pertiape  between  Bethany  and 
Khan  Hudrur,  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  Wady  Sidr. 

A'kazi  (Heb.  Akm\  7^9,  twiiUd;  Sept.  'lovKOft), 
the  bvt  named  of  tbe  three  sons  of  Ezer,  son  of  the 
Horite  Seir  of  Idumna  (Gen.  xxxvi,  37) ;  elsewhere 
called  Jakak  (1  Chron.  1, 41).   See  Jaakas. 

Akbar.  See  Honss. 

Akbara.   See  Achabaka. 

Aklba,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi  ofthe  second  centu- 
ry. He  was  president  of  tbe  Beminaiy  at  Bene  Berak 
(Josh,  xix,  45),  near  Jamnio.  As  a  teacher  he  wield- 
ed great  influence,  especially  In  developing  and  dif- 
fusing the  Talmudic  learning  and  the  Cabbala.  Among 
his  scholars  were  Rabbi  Heir,  one  of  the  originators 
ofthe  Mtshna,  and  Rabbi  S.  ben-Jochol,  author  of  the 
Cabbalistic  work  Zohar.  He  is  said  to  have  Joined  the 
rebel  BuchochebM,  and  to  have  been  taken  and  flay- 
ed by  tiie  Bomana  in  his  ISOth  .year.  See.  Jost,  6e- 
sdUeibe  d.  /sraefitot,  p.  262 ;  EQrst,       Jud.  I 

*fc4tf,  Jambs,  one  of  the 
ters,  was  bom  hi  Irdand  ^i^' 
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In  1792,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1801. 
He  labored  for  over  tw«n^  yearfl  with  success,  chiefly 
In  Maryland,  Pennsylrania,  and  Hvw  Jersey,  and  died 
at  HsTentiaw,  Aug.  9, 1828^Jfiniitei  t^Catftrmxt, 
1824,  p.  489. 

AlrVahlafc.     Sea  SpIDXB. 

Akko.   See  OoAT. 

Ak'knb  (Heb.  AliJaO^^  ait]))?,  a  eontnwted  form 
ot  Jacob;  Sept.  'Aniti/3,  MnueUmea  'AxKovfi  v.  T.  tuo- 
4d]y  'Axovfi),  the  name  of  at  least  three  men. 

1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  Nethinim  that 
returned  trom  Babylon  (Ezra  i!,  45),  B.C.  536  or  ante. 

2.  One  of  the  Levitical  gatewardens  of  the  Temple 
on  the  return  with  many  of  his  &mUy  ftvm  the  cap- 
tivity (1  Chron.  ix,  17;  Ezra  ii,  42;  Neh.  vii,  46;  ix, 
19 ;  xii,  26) ;  and  probably  one  of  thoae  who  expound- 
ed the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  7),  B.C.  586-440. 

3.  The  fourth  named  of  the  seven  aona  ofElioenai 
orEsli,  adeacandant  of  David  (1  Chion.  ill,  34),  B.C. 
dr.  410. 

Akrabk  See  Sco^noii. 

Akrab'bizn  (Heb.  AbtObim',  fi'<a?;?9,  teor. 
piau,  as  in  Ezek.  II,  6;  Sept.  'AKpafiiv,  'Aicpafitiv), 
only  in  the  connection  UAAtBH-^ACBABsnc  (q.  v.), 
L  e.  Scorjnon-Reiffht  (Josh,  xr,  8;  "ascent  of  Akrab> 
bim"  Num.  xxxiv,  4;  "going  up  to  Akrabbim," 
Judg.  i,  86),  an  ascent,  hill,  or  chun  of  hills,  wtiidi, 
from  the  name,  woold  appear  to  have  been  much  in- 
fested by  scorpions  and  serpents,  as  some  diatricts  in 
that  quarter  certainly  were  (Dent,  viil,  Ifif  comp. 
Yolney,  ii,  266).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  descritung 
the  ftvntier<Une  of  the  promised  land  southward  in  the 
region  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxxiv,  4 ;  Josh,  xv,  8 ; 
Judg.  i,  36).  Shaw  conjectures  that  Akrabbim  may 
be  the  same  with  .the  mountains  of  Akabah,  by  which 
he  understands  the  easternmost  range  of  the  "  black 
monntuns"  of  Ptolamy,  extending  horn  Paran  to  Ju- 
daa.  This  range  has  lately  becmne  well  kno^n  as 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  being  those  which  bound  the 
great  valley  of  Arabab  on  the  east  (Travdt,  11, 120). 
More  specifically,  he  seems  to  refer  Akrabbim  to  the 
Bontbemmost  portion  of  this  range,  near  the  fortress 
of  Akabah,  and  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea;  wherei  as  he  observes,  "^m  the  bad- 
nese  of  the  roads,  and  many  rocky  passes  that  are  to 
be  surmounted,  the  Midiammedan  pilgilma  lose  a  nnm- 
her  ei  camels,  and  are  no  less  ftttgued  than  the  Israel- 
ites were  formerly  in  getUng  over  them."  Bnrck- 
hardt  (i^rio,  p.  609)  reaches  nearly  the  same  conclu- 
sion, except  that  he  rather  refers  "the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim"  to  the  acclivify  of  the  wttttm  mountains 
from  the  plain  of  Akabah.  This  ascent  is  very  steep, 
*  and  has  ^nbably  given  to  the  place  its  name  of 
Akabah,  wUch  means  a  cliff  or  steep  decHvi^."  But 
the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Jndah  could  not  have 
been  laid  down  so  &r  to  the  south  In  the  time  of  Hoses 
and  Joshua.  The  signification  of  the  unmet  in  the 
two  languages  is  altogether  different.  M.  De  Saotcy 
finds  this  "  Scorpion-steep"  in  the  Wadj/  et-Zuaxirah, 
running  into  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a  pre- 
d|ritous,  dgaag  ascent,  op  which  a  path  marked  with 
ancient  ruins  la  cat  in  the  flanks  of  the  hard  rock,  and 
which  Is  peculiarly  Infested  with  seorpions  (Narratke, 
1, 861, 418, 421).  Schwarz,  on  the  other  hand,  locates 
It  at  the  Wcufy  el-Kwahg,  ruiining  into  the  south-east- 
em  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  iPaUit.  p.  22).  Both 
these  latter  positions,  however,  seem  as  much  too  far 
north  as  the  preceding  are  too  far  south,  since  the 
place  in  quastion  appears  to  have  been  situated  jnst 
beyond  the  point  where  the  southern  boundary  of 
Palestine  turned  northward;  and  we  know  from  the 
localities  of  several  towns  in  .Tudah  and  Simeon  (e.  g. 
Kadesh,  Beersheba,  etc.)  that  the  territory  of  the 
promised  land  extended  as  far  southward  as  the  ridne 
bounding  the  depressed  level  of  the  desert  et-Tih. 


The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robinson  is,  that  in  the  Absence 
of  more  poeUiva  avidenoe  the  line  of  diflb  eeparatiqg 
the  Gbor  from  the  valley  of  the  Akabah  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Maaleh-Akrabbim  of  Scripture 
tearcha,  ii,  601).  This,  however,  would  be  a  descent 
and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were  entering  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  south.  Perhaps  the  most  feaaible  sup- 
position ia  that  Akrabbim  is  the  general  name  of  the 
ridge  containing  the  steep  pasa  u-SuJak,  by  which 
the  final  step  is  made  fh>m  the  desert  to  Uie  l^rel  of 
the  actual  land  of  Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scw- 
piona  aIx>Qnd  in  the  whole  of  tlils  district.  The  same 
spot  may  be  that  alluded  to  in  the  Mishna  (JfooMr 
3hmi,  V.  2),  as  "AknAah  (rq^j^F)  on  the  south. " 

The  district  of  AcFoiaUins  mentioned  in  1  Mace  v. 
3,  and  Josephns,  Ani.  xii,  8, 1,  as  l^ing  on  the  frontier 
of  Idumea,  toward  the  seiuthem  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this  ridge.  Bat 
Dr.  Bobineon  thinks  that  the  toparchy  referred  to  tooh 
Its  name  from  AinAdk,  now  a  large  and  floaiiafaiDg 
vfllago  a  little  east  of  NaUone,  the  andent  Sbediem 
(BASaUteca  Saera,  1858,  p.  182 ;  and  see  the  anthori- 
tiea  la  his  ReteanAet,  iii,  108).  This  "Acrabatdno" 
of  the  Apoaypha,  however,  was  probably  a  different 
place.   See  AcRAaATmis. 

AkrotStinlon  (AKpo$ivtov,  from  the  top  of  the  , 
hag>).    This  Greek  word  (usually  in  the  plur.  dirpo~ 
diVta),  which  occurs  in  Heb.  vH,  4,  means  tie  bett  of 
tie  (fhitta  of  tho  earth,  hsnea)  ^eOt  (Smith's  DieL  of  > 
CUm.  Ant.  s.  v.  Acrothinion).   The  (Jreaks,  sftar  a 
battle,  were  accustomed  to  cdlect  the  spcrils  Into  a 
heap,  from  which  an  offering  was  first  made  to  the 
gods ;  this  was  the  iKpoOiviov  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vil,  5, 
86 ;  Herodot.  viii,  121, 122 ;  Pind.  Nm.  7, 68).    In  the  , 
first  cited  case,  Cyras,  after  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
calls  the  magi,  and  commands  them  to  oboose  the  ok- 
poOlvta  of  certain  portions  of  the  ground  tat  sacred  pur- 
poses (see  Stofhm*,  Tktt.  Grae.  p.  1660).  Sea  Spoil. 

Akidrab.   See  Addbb. 

Alabaraa,  s  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cbutdi  ckT  the  United  States  coextensive  with  the  state 
of  the  same  name.  In  1869  the  diocese  counted  82 
clergymen  and  88  parishes,  and  the  following  dioce-  i 
san  Institutions:  missionary  committee,  ecclesiastical 
court,  trustees  of  the  bishops'  ftand,  society  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  dergymen  and  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  clergy.  The  first  bishop  of  the  £oease 
waa  mcholas  Hamner  Cobbs  (q.  v.),  consecrated  In 
1844,  and  the  second,  Richard  U.  WQmer,  consecrated 
March  6,  1862.  Alabama  was  one  of  the  dioceses 
which,  In  1862,  organized  "the  General  Council  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America." 

Alftbarcll  (_'A\a^apx*lti  "  term  compounded  ap- 
parently of  some  unknown  foreign  word,  and  ipxt*,  to 
rvU ;  also  SXa^px^S^  *■  ^™  not  foand  In  Scripture, 
but  which  Josaphns  uses  repeatedly,  to  dgidfy  the 
cbtef  of  the  Jews  In  Alexandria  ^Aia,  xvIII,  6,  8;  8, 
1 ;  xix,  6, 1 ;  xx,  6,  2 ;  '7,  8).  Philo  calls  this  magis- 
trate rtvapxtCt  fftnorch  (q.  v.),  and  Josephns,  in 
some  places,  ethuavk  (q.  r.\  whidi  terms  dgnify  the 
pdnce  or  chief  of  a  nation.  Some  ttelieve  that  the 
terra  alabarch  was  given,  in  rsilleiy,  to  the  {sindpal 
magistrate  or  head  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  by  tiie 
GentUes,  who  despised  flie  Jews.  Sea  ALBXAin>SEA. 
The  Jews  who  were  scattered  abroad  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  countries 
at  a  distance  from  Palestine,  had  rulers  of  their  own. 
See  DisFEBSioN.  The  person  who  sustained  the  high- 
est office  among  those  whb  dwelt  In  Egypt  was  de- 
nominated alai«%i;  the  magistrate  at  the  bead  of  the 
Syrian  Jews  was  denominated  carkon  (q.  v.).  (See 
Jahn,  Bibl.  AnAaol.  §  238.)  The  digni^  of  alabarch 
was  common  in-EgyjA,  aa  may  be  obeivved  in  Juvenal. 
Sat.  i,  130.  It  was  perhaps  synonymous  with  <Auf 
tax-gatherer  (comp.  Sturz,  Dt  Dial.  Maced.  p.  66  eq.). 
Thus  Cicero  (i^iM4l^.43>i»Lls;JWpey  an  alo- 
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tent,  from  his  imidng  taxes ;  but  others  her«  read 
arabarch  (see  FaccioUti,  Lot.  Lex.  a.  t.  Azabarchea). 

See  Jews. 

Alabaster  ('AAa/Bavrpoi')  occurs  in  the  N.  T. 
only  in  the  notice  of  the  "alabaster  bom,"  or  rather 
msrf,  of  "<diitmeDt  of  iinlnaanl,  very  ^edoiu," 
which  a  woman  broke,  and  with  its  Taluable  contents 
awMnted  the  head  of  Jesus  as  be  sat  at  supper  in  Beth- 
any in  the  liouse  of  Simon  the  leper  (Matt  uvi,  7 ; 
Mark  xiv,  S ;  Luke  tU,  87).  At  Alabastron,  in  Egypt, 
there  was  a  manubctory  of  small  pots  and  vessels  for 
holding  perfumes  (Ptolem.  iv,  5),  which  were  made 
from  A  stone  foaiul  in  the  neighbming  mountains 
(Irw{a'a7>ope<(^p.882).  The  Greeks  gave  to  these  ves- 
ieb  the  name  of  the  dty  from  which  they  came,  calling 
thsm  alabaitn.   This  name  was  eventually  extended 


Alataster  Teaif Is.  From  theBriUshHoraum.  The  Iwcrip- 
tioD  on  the  middle  Vessel  denotes  the  Qautltr  It  bidds. 

to  the  stone  of  which  they  were  formed ;  and  at  length 
the  term  aJabaMtnm  was  applied  without  distinction  to 
all  perfume  vessels  of  whatever  materials  they  con- 
airted.  (Herod,  iii,  20;  ^lian,  Var.  But.  xii,  16; 
Theocr.  xv,  114;  Lociau,  Ari».  51;  Petron.  Bat.  60; 
PUny,  ix,  66;  comp.  Wetatein,  I,  615;  Kype,  06*.  1, 
188.)  The  material,  although  sometimes  colored,  was 
osnally  white,  which  was  the  most  esteemed  (Atben. 
XT,  686).  Theocritus  speaks  of  golden  alabaatra  (/</yf. 
XT,  114);  and  perfume  vessels  of  diflerent  kinds  of 
stone,  of  glasa,  ivory,  bone,  and  shells,  have  been 
ttasA  in  the  l^yptian  tombs  (Wilkinson,  iU,  879). 
It  doea  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
alahastron  which  the  woman  used  at  Bethany  was 
really  of  aUbaater,  but  a  probaUlity  that  it  was  such 
arises  trom  the  fibct  that  vcbmU  made  <^  this  stone 
wen  deemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  most  costly  and 
powerful  perfumes  (Plin.  Hitt.  Nat.  xiU,  2;  xxxvi, 
S,  Hy.  The  woman  is  said  to  have  "  broken"  the  vea- 
■d,  which  ia  explained  by  supposing  that  it  was  one 
of  those  shaped  somewhat  like  a  Florence  oQ-flaak, 
with  a  long  and  narrow  neck ;  and  the  mouth  being 
corioasly  and  firmly  sealed  np,  the  usual  and  easiest 
way  of  getting  at  the  contents  was  to  break  off  the  up- 
per part  of  the  neck.  The  alabastrom  mentioned  in 
the  Goepels  waa,  according  to  Epiphanins,  a  measure 
cootalniog  one  cotyU,  or  atiout  half  a  pint  (Smith's 
Dkt.  of  Clam.  AfUq.  a.  v.).  The  word  itself  is,  how- 
prapeily  (he  name  of  the  substance  which  the 
fane  was  formed,  and  hence  in  2  Kings  xxl,  18,  the 
Sept.  DM  d  iXa^aOTpos  for  the  Hah.  (fatOlaeh'- 
oA,  a  dU,  patina,  Xi^mdoCi  ampulla).  Horace  (Od.  W, 
13)  uses  onifx  in  the  same  way.  Alabaster  is  a  calca- 
reous spar,  resembling  marble,  but  softer  and  more 
nuily  worked,  and  therefore  very  suitable  for  being 
«nni^t  into  boxea  (Pliny,  iii,  20).  The  alabastra 
vera  not  asnally  made  of  that  white  and  soft  gypsum 
to  which  the  name  of  alabaster  is  now  for  the  most 
part  eonfined.  Dr.  Jfhn  Hill,  in  his  notes  on  Theo- 
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pbrastus,  sets  this  matter  in  a  clear  light :  "  The  ah- 
bastrum  and  aJabattritet  of  naturaJists,  although  by 
some  esteemed  synonymous  terms,  and  by  others  con- 
founded with  one  another,  are  different  subsUnces. 
The  alabatfrBm  is  properly  the  soft  stone  [the  common 
'alabaster']  of  a  gypseona  sahetance,  burning  easily 
into  a  kind  of  plaster;  and  the  akiaOra  the  hard, 
bearing  a  good  polish,  and  approaching  the  texture 
of  marble.  This  stone  was  by  the  Greeks  called  also 
sometimes  ongx,  and  by  the  Latins  marmor  onychites^ 
from  its  use  ia  making  boxes  to  preserve  precious  oint- 
ments, which  boxes  were  commonly  called  'onyxes' 
and  'alabaaters.'  So  Dioacarides  interprats.  And 
hence  have  arisen  ndstakea  hi  the  later  anthmv,  of  less 
reading,  who  have  misunderstood  Pliny,  and  confound- 
ed the  onyx  marble,  as  the  alabaster  was  frequently 
called,  with  the  precisue  stone  of  that  name."  It  is 
apprehended  that,  from  certain  appearances  common 
to  both,  the  same  name  was  given  not  only  to  the  com- 
mon alabaster,  called  by  mineralogists  ggpnan,  and  hy 
chemists  ntpliate  of  fiiae,  but  also  to  the  cariioaate  of 
lime,  or  that  harder  stone  frora  which  the  alabastra 
were  usually  made,  and  which  was  often  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  onyx  alabaster,  on  account  of  the  ap- 
proach of  its  color  to  that  of  the  human  finger-nails 
(_Pemtjf  Cychpadia,  a.  v.).  By  the  EuKlieh  word  ah- 
batter  is  likewise  to  be  understood  both  that  kind  which 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  jtKpnun,  and  the  OrietUal 
alabatler  which  is  so  much  valued  on  account  of  its 
translucency,  and  for  its  variety  of  colored  streakhtgn, 
red,  yellow,  gray,  etc.,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part 
to  the  admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  Is  a 
fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  va- 
rieties,  vttin  i-par  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
f<>rmor  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  torms,  when 
calcined  and  ground,  the  wdl-known  substance  called 
placer  of  Parit.  Both  these  kinds  of  alabaster,  but 
especially  the  latter,  are  and  have  been  long  used  for 
various  ornamental  pnrpoaes,  nuch  as  the  fabrication 
of  vases,  boxes,  etc.,  etc.  The  ancients  considered 
alaliaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  be  the  best  material  in 
which  to  preserve  their  ointments  (Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii, 
8).  Herodotus  (iii,  20)  mentions  an  aUbaster  vcbecI 
of  ointment  which  CambyBca  sent,  among  other  thingF, 
as  a  present  to  the  Ethiopians.  Hammond  (Amu.tat. 
ad  Matt,  xxvl,  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pdlnz,  and 
AthennuB,  to  show  that  alabaster  ^as  the  material  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  tie  kept.  Pliny  (ix, 
56)  tells  us  that  the  usual  form  of  these  alabaster  ves- 
sels was  long  and  slender  at  the  top,  and  round  and 
fiill  at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to  the  long  pearls, 
called  elencH,  which  the  Roman  ladies  suspended  from 
their  Angers  or  dangled  from  their  ears.  He  com- 
pares also  the  green  pointed  cone  of  a  rose4)ud  to  the 
form  of  an  alabaster  ointment- vessel  (//,  JV.  xxi,  4). 
The  onyx (Jior.  Od.iv,  12, 17,  "Nardi  parvus  onyx"), 
which  Pliny  says  is  another  namelbr  aUtbattrktt,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that 
name,  which  is  a  sub-speriea  at  the  quarix  family  of 
minerals,  being  a  varie^  of  agate,  ^hapa  the  name 
of  onyx  was  ^vm  to  the  plnk-cohned  variety  of  the 
calcareous  alabaster,  in  allusion  to  its  resembling  the 
finger-nail  (onyx)  in  color,  or  else  because  the  calca- 
reous alabaster  liears  some  resemblance  to  the  agate- 
onyx  in  the  characteristic  lunar-shaped  mark  of  the 
last-named  stone,  which  mark  reminded  the  ancients 
of  the  wbitiab  semicircular  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
fingeiLnail.    See  Marble  ;  Vasb. 

Alabaster,  William,  ■  learned  but  erratic  di- 
vine, bom  in  Suffolk  1687,  and  studied  both  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  In  1696  he  went  to  Cadiz  as 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  there  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  A  few  years  of  Romish  life  dis- 
gusted him,  and  in  1610  he  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England.  He  obtained  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterward  was  made  rectqr.of  Tlu^(l£inhenii{iAed 
fail840.  HewasagreaPK^AS^I^ca- 
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bttlistic  learoing.  His  works  nre  (1)  Lexicon  PerOa- 
glotbm  (Heb.,  Chald.,  Syr.,  etc.),  Lond.  1637,  fol. ;  (2) 
Comm.  de  Bestia  Apoca^fptica,  1621.  He  tlso  wrote  a 
tragedy, ' '  Boxtata,"  of  whkh  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  higli- 
ly.— Wood,  Atkm.  Oxm. ,  Hook,  EccL  Siog.  t,  102. 

Alah.   See  Oak. 

Al'ameth,  s  less  correct  mode  (1  Chron.  vii,  8) 
of  Anglicbing  the  name  Albubth  (q.  v.). 

Alam'melach  (Heb.  AlUmme'lek,  ^tihl^  per- 
faape  king's  oak:  Sept.  'EX/iiX(x),  a  town  on  ttie  border 
of  the  bribe  of  Asher,  meotioned  between  Achshaph 
and  Anwd  (Joeh.  ziz,  26).  Scbwars  remarks  (Pofest. 
p.  191)  that  the  name  may  be  indlcadve  of  a  location 
on  the  branch  of  the  Kishon  still  called  Ifakr  ^MtUk  ,- 
perhapa  at  the  mins  ti-Baringi  (V an  deTdde,  Mmoir, 
p.288). 

Al'amotil  (Heb.  Akmotk\  ni'n??,  as  oft- 

en ;  Sept.  tiXq/iwd  v.  r.  SiKaiftbA  and  dA(/u>«d,  Tnlg. 
arcana),  a  mosical  term  ased  in  1  Chron.  xy,  ap> 
parently  to  denote  that  the  choristers  ahonld  sing  in 
the  female  voice,  1.  e.  oar  trdile,  or  tapraao.  So  Lafiige 
(_Uitt.  GM.  de  la  Mutigae')  renders  it  "  chant  aup^rieur 
on  h  I'octave"  (conqt.  HWidelssohn,  Introd.  to  Aaims). 
The  word  occurs  in  the  same  form  and  signification  in 
the  inscription  of  Psa.  xlvi  (where  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
translate  icp^^ia,  arcana,  i.  e.  Merest,  as  if  indicative 
of  the  contents  of  the  Psalm),  and  twice  again  in  near- 
ly the  same  form  (I^ilU^^X  namely,  in  the  inscripdon 
of  PsH.  ix  (where  it  has  the  same  sense,  bnt  is  diflfer^ 
eotly  rendered  by  onr  translators  "  upon  Mnth-,"  Sept, 
again  virip  ruv  icpv^iav,  Tnlg.  oeadtit),  and  in  Psa. 
xlviii,  15  (where  tlie  emtezt  requires  the  meaning/or^ 
ever,  bat  ottr  version  has  "tmto  deaths"  Sept.  correctly 
c/c  rove  aivvac,  Vnlg.  in  meeuld).  See  MnrH-LABBEN. 
Foriral  (Geteh.  der  Mutik,  i,  142)  onderstands  vtrgin 
meamm  (Germ.  Jttagframeei»\  L  e.  In  nuudenly  s^le, 
but  against  the  pn^rletgr  of  tbensoge.   See  Fulub. 

Alan,  Cabdikai^   See  Allah. 

Alan  DB  l'Islb  (itlontw  de  Ainifif),  so  called  be- 
cause, as  most  writers  say,  be  was  a  native  of  Ryssel, 
in  Flanders,  now  Lille  (L'Isle,  InmUa)  in  France,  or 
it  was  the  name  of  bis  fiunily.  He  obtained  the  name 
of  "  the  Umvtrtal  DoctAr,"  being  equally  well  skilled 
in  theology,  philosophy,  and  poetiy.  It  is  said  that 
a  great  part  of  Us  life  was  spent  in  England.  The 
opinion  that  he  was  the  same  as  Alan  of  Flanders 
(q.  T.)  is  now  generally  rejected.  H«  was  born  In 
1114,  and  died  about  1200.  Having  been  appointed  to 
the  episcopal  see  of  Auxeire  or  Canterbury  (the  place 
is  as  uncertain  as  the  fact),  he  soon  resigned  bis  func- 
tions in  ordor  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Citeanx, 
where  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  alchemy. 
Of  his  alchemical  labors,  we  only  loww  his  aphorism 
(dieta)  on  the  philosopber's  atone.  Alan  calls  the 
amalgam  resulting  from  the  anion  of  gold  or  of  diver 
with  mercary  the  "solution  of  philosophers"  (tolutio 
phUotophoram),  and  adds  that  great  advantages  may 
be  derived  therefrom.  His  works  are,  1.  Doctriaale  Mi- 
ma, or  the  book  of  parables  (Gons.  1491, 4to) ;  2.  Doc- 
triaaje  M'mm  AUmm,  or  Zi6«r  SenlenHanm  et  Dicto- 
rum  MemonMmm  (PVis,  1492,  4to);  8.  Elucidatia 
tapra  Gmtica  Caatieortm  (Paris,  1540);  4.  lab.  de 
Planctu  Xatune,  on  the  vices  of  the  age  and  their  rem- 
edy ;  5.  A  tUicUttuUattui,  tine,  de  officio  viri  in  omnibut  rir- 
tutHmtperfecti:  libri  ix  (Basle,1536,  8vo;  Ant.  1621): 
this  work  is  ali:o  called  the  "  Eac^clnpedia,'"  from  its 
professing  to  contun  every  thing  divine  and  human 
which  man  ought  to  meditate  npon  and  admire;  6.  De 
arte  tell  artiadis  Cathoiiea fidei  (published  by  Masson, 
Paris,  161S^  8vo);  7.  Al^  Magai  de  JmnSt  explana- 
Hoium  m  pnpMiam  JSeiHai  Ambroaii,  Britanni,  Ubri 
mi  (Francfort,  1607,  8vo);  8.  Liber  pcmitentialu,  ded- 
icated to  Henry  de  Sully,  archbishop  of  Bourges.  Sev- 
eral other  works  of  Alan  an  found  in  manuscript  in 


the  libraries  of  France  and  England.  Another  work 
of  his  on  morals  has  been  discovered  daring  die  ptt^ 
ent  centary  at  Avranches  (see  Bavaisson,  Rapport  avr 

167).  The  work  Optu  QuadripartUtm  da  fide  CaOuliea 
contra  Valdemtt,  AGfigauet  et  aHot  kajta  temporiM  Ae- 
repeat,  which  was  formerly  enumerated  among  bis 
works,  is  probably  not  itota.  him,  but  from  Alan  de 
Podio  (q.  V.).— Cave,  HtH.  Lit.  ann.  llfil ;  Uoeheim, 
Ch.  HisL  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Alan  DB  Podio,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  is 
probably  the  antiiw  of  the  woA  Opu$  QHodripartittat 
defide  (kMaliea.  Sea  Alan  db  l'Ihlb.  No  pvtlo* 
ulars  of  the  life  of  tiiis  antbor  are  known.  His  mr- 
name  points  to  Provence.  Another  work  of  his  baa 
been  ducovered  daring  the  present  centniy  at  Av- 
ranches (see  Ravatsson,  Itf^jport  mr  let  BiblioAiqaes 
deVOuettdela  France,  Paris,  1841,  p.  157);  and  he  is 
also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  dedicated  to 
the  Abbot  Ermengaldos,  of  St.  Gilles,  and  designated 
in  the  manuscript  as  Ocvltu,  Oracultan  Scr^ptara  Sa- 
cra, ^{UNxwo,  etc. 

Alan  OP  Flanders  (^Abmai  Flaadrieimt),  bishop 
of  Auxem,  bom  in  Flanders  at  the  be^iniiing  of  the 
I2th  centniy,  died  In  1182.  Soma  historians,  as  Oodin 
(q.  v.),  identify  him  with  Alan  de  I'Isle  (q.  v.),  while 
otiiers,  like  Cave  and  the  authors  of  the  Iliatoire  Lit' 
tercare  de  France,  regard  them  as  different  persona. 
He  became  a  mcmk  at  Clairvaux,  under  SL  Bernard, 
in  1128 ;  was,  about  1189,  made  the  first  abbot  of  Ri- 
voir  OF  Rivour,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyet,  in  Champagne, 
and,  in  1151  (or  11^2),  bishop  of  Auzern.  He  is  the 
audior  of  a  life  of  St.  Bernard  (included  \a  Opera  Si, 
Bernard,  torn.  Ii,  1690,  fid.). 

Alann  (n^iinpl,  temak'^  a  loud  tomd  or  vkw,  as 

often),  a  broken  quivering  sound  of  the  sflver  tram- 
pet?  of  the  Hebrews,  warning  tfaem  in  their  jonmeyin 
the  wilderness  (Num.  x,  5,  6;  comp.  Lev.  xxiil,  S4: 
XXV,  9;  xxix,  1).  ^Vlien  the  people  or  the  rulers 
were  to  be  assembled  together^  the  trumpet  was  blown 
softly ;  when  the  camps  w*re  to  move  forward,  or  the 
people  to  march  to  war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper 
note  (Jahn,  BiiL  Arciaol.  §  95,  v).  Hence  a  war^ 
note  or  call  to  aims,  or  other  pnbHc  exigency  in  gen- 
eral (Jer.  W,  IB;  atliz,  2;  Zeph.  i,  Ifi).   See  Taox- 

PBT. 

Alaaoo,  Jokv.  See  Xmsco. 

Alb,  Alba,  a  long  white  tmdc  In  the  Church  of 
Rome,  worn  by  all'  ecclesiastics  doling  servloe,  and 
answering  to  the  mrjdice  in  tiie  Church  of  England, 
excepting  that  the  alb  is  narrower  in  the  sleeves, 
and  fits  the  body  mora  closely,  being  often  gathered 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  ornaments  at  the  bot- 
tom and  wrists  an  call- 
ed eypardt,  and  it  la 
also  sometimea  em- 
broidered with  a  croes 
upon  the  breast.  See 
VEaTMKtrr. 

It  was  an  ancient 
custom  to  clothe  the 
newly-baptized  m  (U- 
bis,  in  Khite  garments. 
These  garments  were 
delivered  to  them, with 
a  solemn  charge  to 
keep  their  robes  of  in- 
nocence unspotted  un- 
til the  day  of  Christ. 
This  dress  was  worn 
from  Easter-eve  until 
the  Sunday  after  East- 
which  was  called 
Dominica  in  aibig ;  that  is,  the  Sunday  in  while,  whence 
thenauwfPSAlumi^,  i^pKtgib^ 
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of  vbite  linen,  bat  oocasionally  of  nore  ooatly  mutft- 
litla. — Bingham,  Or^.  £cel.  lib.  ^i,  cap.  viii,  §  2. 

Albcto,  St.,  protomartTr  of  England,  is  atUd  to 
have  Mnrad  seven  years  witb  Diocletian,  after  which, 
retnrolng  to  Uf  coantiy,  he  took  np  hie  abode  at  Vent- 
loMMm,  fai  Hertfofdahire,  hia  birth-place.  Shortly 
after  Uiis  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  broke  oat, 
which  drove  Anipjiibalos,  who  had  been  the  compan- 
ioo  of  Alban,  on  bis  Journey  to  Rone,  and  his  fellow- 
■oldkr,  to  Britain  for  safety,  where  he  at  once  betook 
himself  to  Temlamiam.  When  the  persecution  of  the 
Christiana  commenced  in  Britain,  the  name  of  Am- 
l^balos  was  broafflit  before  the  preftet,  AsdefdodotoB, 
as  that  of  a  man  gnil^  of  following  the  new  reli^a ; 
but,  when  be  could  not  be  found,  Alban  voluntarily 
presented  himself  to  the  Jndge,  and  was  pat  to  the  tor- 
ment and  imprisoned.  Shortly  after,  both  he  and  his 
Mend,  who  had  been  discovered,  were  condenined  to 
die  as  bang  ChxistianB :  Alban  was  pat  to  death  by 
the  Bword  on  a  small  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  called 
afterward  by  the  Saxons  Holmehurst,  and  where  his 
body  waa  ^so  buried.  When  tranqidllity  had  been 
restaKd  to  the  Church,  great  hoiion  were  paid  to  the 
tomb  of  Alban,  and  a  chapel  was  erected  over  it, 
^hich  Bede  saya  was  of  admirable  workmanship. 
About  795,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  founded  here 
a  spacious  monastery  in  honor  of  St.  Alban,  and  soon 
after  the  town  called  St.  Alban  arose  In  Its  neighbw- 
luod.  Pope  Adrian  IT,  who  was  bora  In  this  nelgh- 
borbood,  directed  that  the  abbot  of  St  AlUn's  should 
hold  the  first  place  among  the  abbots  at  England,  He 
b  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Church  on  June  22d. 
— Gooe^'a  CamdaCaBiiUmnia,  i,  336 ;  Tanner,j9jMkiCi. 
Bnt.  pl18;  Collier,  £ccI.  Hut.i,A%;  London,  a.  v. 

AlbanenBM,  a  sect  of  the  Cathari,  which  appear- 
ed toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  centuty,  and  de- 
rived its  name  ftom  Albania,  where  Dualism  was  quite 
prevalent;  others  say,  from  Albano,  in  Italy.  Tbey 
held  the  Gnostic  and  Uanichnan  doctrines  of  two  prin- 
ciples,  one  good  and  the  other  eviL  They  denied  the 
dMaity  of  Jesoa  Christ,  and  ndeetad  die  account  of  his 
Buflbrings,  death,  reanrrectlon,  and  ascension.  Tbey 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
affinned  that  the  general  judgment  was  already  pass- 
ed, and  that  the  torments  of  bell  are  the  pains  which 
men  feel  In  this-  life.  Tbey  denied  man's  free  wQl, 
did  not  adiut  the  doctrine  of  original  rin,  and  held 
that  man  can  impart  the  Hdy  Sphit  to  fainuelf.— Ho- 
■htim,C%.Hirf.cent.xiI,pt.U,ch.v,§&;  Oiesaler,C%. 
A<L  per.  lii,  §  87.  SeeCATHAni. 

Alb&ti,  a  sect  so  called  from  the  toUfe  garments 
they  wore.  They  entered  Italy  tnta  the  Alps  about 
1400,  having  as  their  guide  a  priest  clothed  In  white, 
and  a  cmcifix  in  his  hand.  He  was  deemed  a  saint, 
and  his  foUowuB  multiplied  so  Cast  that  Pope  Boni&ce 
IX,  growing  jealous  of  the  angmeating  power  of  the 
leader,  a«nt  soldiers,  who  pat  him  to  dMth  and  dio- 
penad  Us  fidlowan.  (See  Slbor,  Dt  AlbtOk,  Ups. 
1786.)  They  are  said  (by  their  enemies  and  pene- 
eaton,  however)  to  have  been  dissolnte  in  thrar  hab- 
its, while,  at  the  same  time,  tbey  professed  to  weep 
and  sorrow  for  the  sins  and  calamities  of  the  tiroes. — 
Mosbeim,  Church  Hittory,  ii,  467. 

Alber,  Brasmna,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, hmi  at  Spiendingen,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
ond  edneated  at  WHtenberg.  In  ldS8  he  was  called 
I7  Landgrave  FUlip  of  He^  aa  pastof  to  Sprendln- 
gen.  Snbseqoently,  be  was  court  preacher  to  Elwftor 
Joachim  II  of  Brandenbnig,  by  whom  he  was  again 
£>misaed  on  account  of  the  violence  of  language  with 
which  he  combated  the  taxation  of  the  clergy.  In 
IMS  lie  ivceived  from  Lather  the  title  of  doctor  of  di- 
viniQ'.  In  1646  he  was  called  by  the  connt  of  Hanao- 
Uditsnbetg  to  carry  tbieogh  the  r^nrnutlon  In  his 
bad.  Vtom  llagdebtt^  to  which  dty  he  waa  snbse- 
tpm/if  calUd  aa  paator,  he  was  sidled  cm  accotmt 


of  his  oppodtion  to  the  Interim.  In  1668  be  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  at  Meu>Brandenburg,  in  Meck- 
lenburg, where  he  died,  May  5, 166S.  WhQe  court 
preacher  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  found  in 
a  Franebcan  convent  a  work  by  a  Franciscan  monk, 
Bartholomew  Albizzi  (q.  v.),'  entitled  Liber  (\mjbrmi- 
tatum  S.  Francitci  ad  mtam  Jtm  ChruH. .  This  induced 
him  to  write  his  celebrated  work,  Dor  Barf  Otter  MokcHb 
EiiUiupiegel  uad  Alcoran,  which  was  published,  v  itb  a 
preface  from  Luther,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1642,  and  soon 
appeared  in  a  French,  Latin,  and  Dutch  tranahition. 
He  wrote  several  other  works  against  the  Intorim, 
against  Andreas  Osiander,  against  the  followers  of 
Karlstadt,  against  Witsel,  fables  for  the  youth  In 
rhymes,  and  religions  songs,  published  by  Stromber- 
ger,  in  GeitUiche  Sdtiffer  der  chritilicim  Kirche  deiUseher 
Nation,  vol.  x  (Halle,  1867).  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  is  in  Strieder,  GrmdU^  su  dner  J/etiiichm 
Gdehrtm  uad  SchrifUtdUr  GacAichie  (GOtt.  1781),  i, 
24  sq.-— See  Herzog,  Su^lem.  i,  88;  Biog.  Univ.  i,  894. 

Alber,  J ohn  Nepomuk,  a  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, waa  bom  at  Ovor,  July  7, 176S,  died  about  1840. 
He  wrote  a  large  work  on  Hermaneutics,  in  16  vols. 
(InUrpretatio  Sacra  Ser^MuFo,  Pesth,  ]601-'4),  which 
Home  recommends  as  an  able  refutation  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  onti-supematuralist  divines  of  Germany. 
He  also  wroto  InatUaHonet  Sitloria  Ecdet.  (Vienna, 
1793);  IiuHtn^ima  HatMneiOiece,  1817;  and  Imtitu^ 
tiona  Lmam  Sebraica,  leSS^Hoefitr,  Bkm.  Ginirale, 
ii,  639. 

Alber,  MatUiew,  mm  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Southern  Germany,  bom  at  Reutlingen, 
U96,  studied  at  Tabingen,  and  was  ordained  priest 
about  1621.  He  received  a  call  as  preacher  to  bis  na- 
tive town,  where  he  labored  so  fldthflilly  in  behalf 
the  Reformation,  that,  tai  1628,  tiie  people  generally 
were  fkvorable  to  it.  In  1624,  Alber,  notwithstanding 
the  remonetrances  of  the  abbot  of  Kfinigsbronn,  the 
patron  of  the  churches  of  Reutlingen,  was  appointed 
by  the  city  authorities  the  first  pastor  of  (he  city.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  abbot  of  Kfinigsbronn,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  bishop  of  Constance,  but,  owing 
to  the  argent  solldtations  of  his  ftteids,  did  not  go. 
He  was  therefore  pnt  under  the  ban  by  the  bishop,  by 
Pope  Leo  X,  and  by  the  imperial  court  of  Rothweil. 
The  throe  decrees  were  simultaneously  posted  on  all 
the  church  doors,  but  failed  to  produce  any  effect, 
Alber,  with  the  applause  of  the  people,  proceeded  un- 
daantedly  on  the  w^  of  reformation.  He  abolished 
the  Latin  mass,  intn>daced  the  ose  of  the  native  lan- 
guage at  divine  service,  removed  the  Images  from  the 
churches,  and  got  married.  In  December,  1624,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Esslingen, 
where  he  was  charged  with  68  heresies,  all  of  which  he 
acknowledged,  except  the  charge  that  he  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  court,  after 
examining  him  three  days,  dismissed  him  unpunished. 
The  Anabaptists,  who  lA  this  time  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish Uieinaelves  at  Reutlingen,  were  prevaUed  upon 
by  the  sermons  of  Alber  to  leave  the  dty.  He  also 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  citizens  of  Reutlingen  from 
joining  in  the  peasants'  war.  Zningle,  in  a  letter  of 
November  16,  1526,  endeavored  to  gain  Alber  over 
to  his  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  bnt  Alber,  like  his 
friend  Brenti,  remained  on  Uie  side  of  Luther,  with 
whom  he  became  personally  acquainted  In  Wittenberg 
in  1686.  In  1687  Alber  took  part  In  the  colloquy  of 
Urach,  when  he  zealously  combated  the  use  of  images 
in  the  churches.  In  1689  be  received  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Tabingen  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
When  the  Interim  was  forced  upon  Reutlingen,  he  left 
the  city  on  June  25, 1648,  and  was  called  (ly  Duke 
Ulric  as  antistes  (Arst  pastor)  of  the  collegiate  church 
(Stifbldrebe)  of  Stot^;aid.  Duke  Chrisb^her  ap. 
pointed  him  church  counsellor,  and/  in . 
made  abbot  of  BUnbeoreo.D  i'-"^  - 
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pubUshed  sererml  Mmioiu, «  catecbiBm  (GriadUeher 
Sericht  in  wakna  CkriOaithmiet)^  and  a  woric  on 
Providence  (Kom  rtchten  Brauck  der  emge»  VonAmg 
Gotta).  See  Hartnunn,  Matth&tu  AJber^  der  Se/orma- 
tor  der  JUic/uttadt  SeuUingm  (TOUngen,  1863) ;  Her- 

Albert,  bhbop  of  Liege  (Mint  and  martyr  of  the 
Roman  Church),  was  the  son  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Bra- 
bant He  was  nnanimously  chosen  to  succeed  Ra- 
dulphus,  bishop  of  Liege,  vho  died  on  the  fith  of  An- 
guet,  1191.  The  Emperor  Henry  VI  opposed  this 
election  with  all  hia  power,  but  Celestin  II  confirmed 
Albert  in  the  see,  and  made  him  cardinal.  Henry 
rtlll  pernsted  in  his  opporition;  and  to  carry  it  out 
tally,  three  German  gentlemen  followed  Albert  to 
Rheims,  whither  he  had  retired,  and  in  his  own  house, 
where  they  had  been  kinilly  and  generously  received, 
they  murdered  him,  piercing  him  with  thirteen  mortal 
Hia  body  waa  at  first  interred  at  Rheims ; 


to  bim  for  many  escelleut  bints.   The  latter  sdonee 

he  treated  in  his  Smnma  Theiilogia,  as  well  according 
to  the  plan  of  Lombardua  as  bis  own.  In  the  former 
he  described  the  eoul  as  a  totum  potf4tativiim.  His  gen- 
eral  relation  to  theology  is  thus  stated  by  Neander, 
Biatory  of  Dogma*  (ii,  562):  "Albert  defines  Chris- 
tianity aa  practical  science ;  for  althoogfa  it  ia  occupied 
with  the  investigatien  of  truth,  yet  it  refers  e%-eiy 
thing  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  shows  how  man,  by 
the  tmtha  It  reveals,  most  be  fbrmed  to  a  divine  life. 
It  treats  of  God  and  fats  works,  not  in  reference  to  al>- 
Btract  truth,  but  to  God  as  the  supreme  good,  to  the 
salvation  of  men,  to  the  production  of  piety  in  the  in- 
ner and  outer  man.  He  also  dutinguishes  various 
kinda  of  certaint}' :  the  theoretical,  which  merely  re- 
lates to  knowledge  (informal^  iit«Bfi»),  and  the  certain- 
ty of  imme^ate  conscionsnesa  Qnformt^  eoiucientiat). 
i'he  knowledge  obtained  by  faith  is  more  certain  than 
that  derived  from  other  sources ;  but  we  most  distin- 


wounds,    au  Doay  WM  a*  nrw  mterre^  guish  between  the^fc.  i«/brm«  and  the>fc*/(«™a(a; 

bnt,  under  Louis  XIII,  it  was  tcwslaled  to  Brussels,  ^  J^,  knowledge,  but  the  second 


■wbvw  it  is  still  preserved.  The  Roman  Hartyrology 
commemorates  him  on  the  21st  of  November.  His 
life,  written  by  one  of  his  attendants,  a  in  the  history 
of  the  bishops  of  loege,  by  Gilles,  monk  of  Orral.— 
LandoB,  Eedee.  DiA  i,  202 ;  Hoefw,  Bio^.  Genirale, 
i,W7. 

Albert,  "the  Great"  (Albertds  MAOitna),  so 
called  on  account  of  hia  vast  erudition,  was  born  at 
Lauingen,  Snabia.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  variously 
given,  by  some  119S,  by  others  1205.  He  studied  at 
Padua,  and  entered  the  tader  of  St.  Dominie  in  12S1. 
His  aUlities  and  learning  were  of  the  highest  <Haat, 
and  he  was  deemed  the  best  theologian,  philosopher, 
and  mathematidan  of  the  age ;  indeed,  bis  knowledge 
of  mathematics  was  snch,  that  the  people,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  intricate  mechanism  which  he  used  in 
some  of  bis  works,  regarded  faim  as  a  magician.  An 
aiitomatMi  which  he  made  was  so  exquisitely  con- 
trived that  It  Beemed  to  be  endowed  with  powers  of 
■pontaneons  motion  and  speech,  and  deceived  even  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  his  pu[^,  who  broke  it  in  pieces  with 
a  stick,  thinking  it  to  be  an  emissary  of  the  evil  one. 
He  was  a  strong  Arirtotelian,  and  his  authority  con- 
tributed greatly  to  npfaold  the  reign  of  Aristotle  in  the 
schools  at  that  period,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  bull 
agunst  him.  When  Jordanns,  general  of  the  Do- 
minicans, died  in  1286,  Albeit  governed  the  order  ft»r 
two  years  ae  vicar-geneiaL  Being  afterward  made 
provincial  for  Germany,  he  established  himself  at  Co- 
logne, where  he  publicly  taught  theology  to  an  infinite 
numljer  of  pupils  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts ; 
and  from  tills  school  proceeded  Thomas  Aquinas,  Am- 
brose of  Siena,  and  Thomas  of  Cantimpr^.  In  1260  he 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  lUtbbon,  and  re- 
Inctantly  consented  to  accept  it ;  he  did  not,  however, 
long  retain  it,  and  in  1263  obtained  permission  to  leave 
it,  and  retire  into  his  convent,  where  he  occupied  him- 
self  entirely  in  prayer  and  study  until  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  15th  of  November,  1280. 

All>ert  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  his  age ;  bnt  yet  he  was  rather  a  learned 


is  an  immediate  consdonsnesa.  Man  is  attracted  by 
the  object  of  fkith  Jnst  as  moral  troth  leads  bim  to  mo- 
rality. All  knowledge  and  truth  come  from  God,  bat 
they  are  imparted  In  different  ways;  our  reason  has 
the  capaci^  to  perceive  tmth,  as  the  eye  possesses 
the  faculty  of  sight  Natural  light  is  one  thing,  and 
the  light  of  grace' is  onother.  The  latter  is  a  higher 
stage,  an  assimilation  between  him  who  knows  and 
the  thing  known,  a  participation  of  the  divine  life." 
Id  his  theology  he  labored  to  define  our  rational 
knowledge  of  th«  nature  of  God,  and  enlai^^  upon 
the  metaphysical  idea  of  him  as'a  necessary  Being  (ia 
whom  pure  Esse  and  his  determinate  or  qualified  na- 
ture [Seyn  wtd  ITumj  are  identical),  endeavoring  to 
develop  in  this  manner  his  attributes.  These  inqniries 
are  often  mixed  np  with  idle  questions  and  dialectic 
absurdities,  and  involve  abundant  inconsistencies;  as 
for  instance,  when  be  would  account  for  the  creation 
by  the  doctrine  of  emanation  (eausatio  umvoca),  and 
nevertheless  denies  the  emanation  of  souls,  be  in- 
sists upon  the  universal  intervention  of  the  I)eity  in 
the  course  of  nature,  and  yet  asserts  the  existence  of 
natural  causes  defining  and  limiting  his  operations. 
In  treating  of  the  Trinity,  he  traced  an  ai^ogy  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human  as  follows:  "There 
is  no  excellence  among  the  creatures  which  is  not  to 
be  foond  in  a  much  higher  s^le,  and  as  an  archetype. 
In  the  Creator;  among  created  beings  it  exists  only 
in  foot-mai^  and  images.  This  is  troe  also  of  the 
Trini^.  No  artistic  spirit  can  aocomplisb  his  work 
withont  first  forming  to  himself  an  ontline  of  it.  In 
the  spirit,  therefore,  first  of  all,  the  idea  of  its  work  is 
conceived,  whub  is,  as  it  were,  the  offiipring  of  the  spir- 
it, in  every  feature  resembliiMt  the  sj^t,  representing 
it  in  its  acting.  (Format  ex  ee  rationem  operis  et  spe- 
'  Osm,  qa«  est  rient  prolee  ipdns  intellectns,  intellectni 
agenti  similis  in  qnantnm  agens  est)  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  spirit  reveals  himself  in  the  idea  of  the  spirit 
Now,  from  the  acting  spirit  this  idea  passes  into  real- 
ity, and  for  this  purpose  the  spirit  must  find  a  medium 
in  outward  action.    This  medium  must  be  simple,  and 


man,  and  a  compiler  of  the  works  of  others,  than  an  of  the  same  substance  with  him  who  first  acted,  if  in- 


origipal  and  profound  dilnker.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristode,  in  which 
be  makes  especial  nse  of  the  Arabian  commentators, 
and  blends  the  notion  of  the  Neoplatoidsts  with  those 
of  his  author.    Logic,  metaphysics,  theology,  and 


deed  the  lattM-  is  so  simple  that  being,  nature,  and 
activity  are  one  In  bim.   From  this  resnlts  the  idea 

in  reference  to  God,  of  the  formative  spirit,  of  the 
planned  image,  and  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  Image 
is  realized.   (Spiritusrec(orform«.)  "The  creation  in 


ethics  were  rather  externally  cultivated  by  his  labors  ,  time  is  a  revelation  of  the  eternal  acting  of  God,  the 
than  effi»ctnaUy  improved.  With  him  began  those  eternal  generation  of  his  Son.  The  revelation  of  God 
minnta  and  tadions  Inqniries  and  disputes  respect-  in  time  for  the  sanctification  of  nature,  ia  an  image  of 
ing  matter  and  form,  essence  and  being  (Eatentia  |  the  eternal  procesrion  of  the  spirit  from  the  Father 
or  Quidditat,  and  Exitlentia,  whence  sul)sequently  I  and  the  Son.  Oar  love  is  only  a  refiection  of  the  dU 
arose  the  further  distinction  of  Eete  EteetUia  and  Ex- !  vine  love;  the  archetype  of  all  love  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
iHmtifs).  Of  the  universal,  he  asstunes  that  it  exists  who,  like  all  love,  proceeds  from  God.  The  one  love 
partly  in  external  things  and  partly  in  the  understand-  spread  abroad  through  all  holy  souls  proceeds  from 
ing.   Rational  psychology  and  theology  are  indebted  the  Holy  Spirit  uOJaa  o^itas^ffii^pWomnMam- 
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DU  eanctas  per  spiritntn  sanctum,  &d  qaam  Bicnt  ex-  { 
emplA  omnia  dilectio  refertur  et  comptntione  UUub  et 
■tdiiiiUlioBe  caritus  dici  ineretur.)  Lov«  in  God  nei- 
ther diminishes  nor  increttses,  but  we  diminish  or  io- 
dttwe  it  in  onrsclves  ucording  u  we  receive  this 
km  into  oar  souls,  or  withdraw  from  it."  \nth 
reference  to  original  sin,  he  taagbt  Uiat  nun  kind 
wen  outariaUy  ombodied  in  Adam :  Omnegtumthuma- 
mm  weeiaAm  eorpuknium  nibtUaUiam  m  Adamo/mt. 
He  considered  oonscleuce  to  be  the  highest  law  of 
reason,  and  distinguished  the  moral  disposition  (tj/n- 
ttrttU,  ffwrq^Mffftc)  from  its  liabitaal  exercise  (conacUn- 
((d).  All  virtue  which  is  acceptable  to  God  is  infused 
by  liim  into  tike  bearta  of  men.  His  scholars  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Abeitlats.  His  lift  is 
gK-en  at  length  in  Qoitif  and  Echard,  Ser^.  Ord. 
PnetSef^oruM,  i,  171.  His  works,  embracing  natural 
and  moral  science,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  are 
collected  and  pnblished  under  the  title  Oprra  Alberii 
Magm  qua  AocfaRtu  Aaberi  potuenifU,  ed.  Pet.  Jammy 
(n  vols.  foL  Lyons,  1651).  Those  which  relate  to 
theolOj?  are  the  following :  1.  Commaitana  on  dif- 
ferent Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  contained  in  the  7tb, 
Sth,  9th,  and  10th  vols,  of  the  above  edition :— 2.  Ser^ 
moM  tor  the  whole  Tear  add  Saints'  Days ;  Prm/ert 
formed  upon  the  Gospels  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the 
Tear;  thirty-two  Strmom  on  tht  EudtarUt,  which  are 
nsoally  contained  among  the  worits  of  St. Thomas ;  all 
contained  in  vols.  11  and  12 : — S.  CommutUiria  on  Ae 
mrkM  attrilmUd  to  Dioitgiiua  the  Anopc^iU  ;  also.  An 
Abri^/wteKt  itf  Tieobigi/,  In  seven  books;  contuned  in 
vol,  18 :— 4.  CiMMieneane*  on  IAb  Four  Boott  of  iht 
Matter  of  At  Senlmcu,  in  vols.  14, 16, 16 :— S.  A  Svm- 
mary  of  Thtdogy,  in  vols.  17  and  18 : — 6.  Summarui 
ofCreabtregy  in  two  parts,  the  second  concerning  J/om; 
in  vol.  19 : — 7.  A  DUamrte  m  honor  of  the  Vtr^n,  A 
special  edition  of  his  "Ponidiiut  oiimmb  live  UbeBui  de 
tttM^tm,"  irith  so  nppeodiz,  containing  De  tacro 
ChritU  Corporis  and  LcmgwA  iocramento  tractabu 
asii,  has  been  published  hy  Bishop  Seiler  (new  ediL, 
Ratisbon,  1861,  16mo).— Neander,  CK  BUl.  It,  421 ; 
Uofibeim,  Ch.  IlitL  cent  ziii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  44 ;  Hau- 
reau,  Piiloaop&ie  ScholaiUque,  Q,  1-104 ;  Tennemann, 
fliit.  PhU.  §  264 ;  Neander,  Hiit,  of  Dogmas,  ii,  M2-698 ; 
Herzog,  Real  Ena/ilopddis,  i,  203 ;  Hoefer,  Bwg.  Gini- 
raie,  i,  330  sq.  (where  his  services  to  physical  science  are 
fiiUy  vindicated) ;  Jo6l,  VerhattHiii  AOtrt  des  Grottm 
m  JfomoMfei  (nreslao,  1868). 

Albort,  fifth  archbishop  of  Hagdebnrg  and  primate 
of  all  Gtnnsoy  (16IS),  and  further,  in  1514,  elected 
arditttshop  of  Mentz,  both  of  which  archiepiscopal  sees, 
by  dispensation  tnm  Pope  Leo  X,  he  befd  together — a 
thing  altt^ther  withoot  example.  Besides  this,  be 
waa  appointed  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Ual- 
berstadU  He  made  a  contract  with  Pope  Leo  for  the 
Cuming  of  indnlgences,  and  made  the  notorious  Tetzet 
(q.  V.)  <me  of  the  agent^  for  their  sale  in  Germany. 
The  pfocMdings  of  Tetiel  warn  vigonmsly  watched 
and  opposed  by  Lnther,  irbo,  in  tnm,  was  hated  by 
the  archbishop.  His  effort*  to  retard  the  Refbraatlon 
were  rewarded  by  the  cardinal's  bat  in  IMS.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  Jesuits  into  Germany.  He 
(Ued  at  Mentz  in  1&45.  His  writings  are,  1.  BtadOa 
pro  Cieri  Jteformatiom:~--2.  Deereta  advanus  Nova- 
torn  iMkentm  H  Atsedai : — 8.  Sermons : — 4.  Oraiio  de 
Bdb  morenda  contra  Tvrcos  (Elsleben,  1603):— 5.  So- 
jpmuMt  ad  Epi^  Luikeri: — 6.  Cons^taAms  md  Statutes 
Etxtenaitkal,  in  German  (I^ipric,  1562).— Fabricina, 
BiiHalk.  E  'ul.  i,  366, 407,  411. 

Albert!,  John,  a  Dutch  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  Assen  in  1698,  and  died  in  1762.  He 
was  pastor  at  Harlem,  and  snb^eqaently  professor  of 
theology  at  the  imiversity  of  Lej^en.  He  wrote  Ob- 
sercationes  Pldlologiccs  in  saeros  Kfvi  Paderis  lAhros 
(Leyd.  1726),  in  which  he  collected  from  profane  writers 
-  pnuklpasssgsalnJastiaeationoftliaGTeskUngiiage 


of  the  New  Testament ;  a  Glotsarium  Graaim  m  saerot 
nools  Faderii  Sbrot  (Lej  d.  1736).  He  also  pubUsbed 
the  first  volume  of  the  Lexicon  of  Eesychius,  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  which  was  published  by  Ruhnhrains 
(Leyd.  1766).— Hoefer,  Biog.  Ghiirale,  iii,  615. 

Albertl,Leander,a  Dominican  monk  and  writer, 
was  bora  at  Bologna,  Dec.  11,  1479,  and  entered  the 
order  <rf  St  Dominic  in  1496.  He  applied  himself 
entirely  to  study,  and  was  called  to  Bome  by  the  gen- 
esal  of  his  order,  Francis  Sylvester,  of  Ferrara,  in  1626, 
to  act  as  one  of  his  assistants,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  also  inquisitor- 
general  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1662.  Among 
bis  HTltingB  are  De  Viris  lUttst.  Ord.  Pradicaiorum  libri 
m  (Bolog.  1517,  fol.) ;  De  D.  DomiMci  Ohitn  et  SepuUura 
(Boh)g.l636);  //utorie  (/i  £ofr^  (up  to  1279 ;  Bolog. 
1641-1690) ;  Descrmone  £  tutta  P  Italia,  etc  (Bolog. 
1660;  Ten.l6&l,1581,andl688;  Latin, Cdogne,  1667). 
— Nicenm,  MtmoirUt  xxv\,  808;  Ho^cTi  Nom.  Biog^ 
Ginertde,  t,  617. 

Albertlai,  Johabh  Baphst  vok,  a  Moravian 
bishop,  bom  in  1769  at  Neawied,  in  Germany.  H« 
was  appointed  in  1804  preacher  at  Niesky,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1814.  In  1821  be  became  bishop  at 
Herrnbut,  and  died  in  1831  at  Berthelsdorf.  Ha  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  as  the  author  of  auny 
beantifhl  hymns,  some  of  which  have  been  received 
into  nearly  all  the  Protestant  hymn-books  of  Germany. 
His  theolo^cal  works  are,  Preifi^  (1805, 8ded.  1829); 
GasOiche  Usder  (1821. 8d  ed.  1886) ;  Roden  ^832). 

Albertna  ICagmuk   See  Aiabbt. 

Albigenses,  the  name  of  one  or  more  religious 
sects  to  whom  this  title  seems  to  have  been  first  given 
in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  south  of  France,  distin- 
guished by  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  also  by  the  peculiar  doctrines  for  which  they 
contended.  Sdme  wiitos  (e.  g.  Cave)  snppow  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Waldenses,  as  the  two  sects  are 
generally  associatod  and  condemned  together  by  the 
Romanbt  writers.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Wal- 
denses  originated  at  a  later  period  and  held  a  purer 
filitb,  though  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  in  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  to  which  the  Albigenses  were  sub- 
jected many  Waldenses  were  included.  In  the  creed 
of  the  Waldenses  "we  find  no  vestiges  of  Dualism, 
nor  any  thing  which  Indicates  the  least  affinity  widi 
(Mental  theories  of  emanation."  That  the  AlUgenses 
were  identical  with  the  Waldenses  has  been  main- 
tained by  two  very  diflforent  schools  of  theolo^ns  for 
precisely  opposite  interests:  by  the  Romanists,  to 
make  the  Waldenses  responsibte  for  the  errors  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  by  a  number  of  respectable  Protes- 
tant writers  (e.  g.  Allis)j  to  show  that  tba  Albigenses 
were  entirely  ft«e  from  the  errors  charged  against 
them  by  their  Romish  persecutors.  "What  these 
bodies  held  in  common,  and  what  ma^e  them  equally 
the  prey  of  the  inquisitor,  was  their  unwavering  be- 
lief in  the  corruption  of  the  medheval  Church,  espe- 
cially as  governed  by  the  Roman  pontifis"  (Hardwick, 
MiddkAges,  p.  311). 

By  some  writers  their  ori^  is  traced  to  the  PanU- 
clans  (q.  v,)  or  Bogomiles  (q.  v.),  who^  having  with- 
drawn from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  either  to  escape  per- 
secution or,  more  probably,  from  motives  of  zeal  to 
extend  their  doctrines,  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  They  acqnir^  difierent  names  in  different 
countries ;  as  in  Italy,  whither  they  originally  mi- 
grated, they  were  called  Patwini  and  Cathari;  and 
in  France  Albigenses,  from  the  name  of  a  diocese 
(Albi)  in  which  they  were  dominant,  or  from  the  fiwt 
that  their  opinions  were  condemned  in  a  coundl  held 
at  Albi  in  the  year  1176.  Besidea  these  names,  th^ 
were  called  in  different  times  and  places,  and  by  va- 
rious authors,  Bulgarians,  Publicans  (a  corruptten  ot 
Paulicians),  Boni  Homing  ^e^B|^^i{8,g%(^ 
dans,  Abelaxdlsts,  and  Ainaldiats.   In  tiWiVelftb 
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ceatuiy  the  Ckthari  were  yery  nnmeroiu  in  Southern 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
s  crusade  was  fimned  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in 
Southern  Enrope,  and  Ihnoeent  III  enjoined  npon  all 
princea  to  expel  them  from  their  dominions  in  1S09. 
The  immediate  pretence  of  the  cnuade  was  the  murder 
<iSthe  papal  legate  and  inquisitor,  Peter  of  Castelnan, 
-who  had  been  commissioned  to  extirpate  heresy  in  the 
dominions  of  Count  Raymond  VI  of  Toulouse ;  but  its 
real  object  was  to  deprive  the  count  of  bis  lands,  as 
be  had  become  an  object  of  hatred  fhnn  his  toleration 
of  the  heretics.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  bad  submitted 
to  the  moat  humiliating  penance  and  flagellation  from 
the  hands  of  the  legate  Milo,  and  had  purchased  the 
papal  absolution  by  great  sacriflcos.  The  legates,  Ar- 
nold, abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  Milo,  who  directed  the 
expedition,  took  by  storm  Beziers,  the  capital  of  Ray- 
mond's nephew,  RQger,  and  massacred  20,000 — some 
aay  40,000— of  the  inhabitants,  CathoUca  as  well  as 
heretics.  *«  Kill  them  all,"  sud  Arnold ;  "  God  will 
know  his  own  I"  (For  a  full  and  graphic  account  of 
this  croaade,  see  Mllman,  Latm  (^tritttanifg,  iv,  210 
sq.)  Simon,  count  of  Montfort,  who  condacted  the 
war  under  the  legates,  proceeded  in  the  same  relent- 
less way  with  other  places  in  the  territories  of  Ray- 
mond and  his  allies.  Of  these,  Roger  of  Beziers  died 
in  prison,  and  Peter  I  of  Aragon  fell  in  battle.  The 
conquered  lands  were  ^ven  as  a  reward  to  Simon 
of  H ontA^  who  never  came  into  quiet  possession  of 
the  gift.  At  the  siege  of  Toolooae,  121S^  be  was  kill- 
ed by  a  stone,  and  counts  Raymond  TI  and  Til  dis- 
puted the  possessioa  of  their  territories  with  his  son. 
But  the  papal  indulgences  drew  fresh  crusaders  fh)m 
every  province  of  France  to  continue  the  war.  Ray- 
mond VII  continued  to  struggle  bravely  against  the 
legates  and  Louis  VIII  of  France,  to  whom  Hontfort 
had  ceded  his  pretensions,  aod  who  fiell  in  the  war  in 
1226.  After  hundreds  of  thousands  bad  perished  od 
both  sides,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1229,  at  which 
Raymond  purchased  relief  from  the  ban  of  the  Church 
by  immense  sums  of  money,  gave  up  Nartwnne  and 
several  lordships  to  Louis  IX,  and  bad  to  make  bis 
son-in4aw,  the  brother  of  Louis,  heir  oS  his  other  poe- 
seeslons.  These  provinces,  hitherto  independent,  were 
thus  for  the  first  time  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  France ; 
and  the  pope  sanctioned  the  acquisitiou  In  order  to 
bind  Louis  more  firmly  to  the  papal  chair,  and  induce 
him  more  readily  to  admit  the  inquisition.  The  her- 
etics were  handed  over  to  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  the 
order  of  Dominicans,  and  the  bloody  tribunals  of  the 
inquisition ;  and  both  used  their  utmost  power  to  bring 
the  recusaat  Albigenses  to  the  stake,  and  also,  by  in* 
flicting  severe  punishment  on  the  penitent  converts, 
to  inspire  dread  of  inc^trring  the  Church's  displeasure. 
From  the  middle  of  the  tb&teenth  century  tlw  name 
of  the  Albigenses  gradually  disappears. 

So  far  as  the  Albigenses  were  a  branch  of  the  Ca- 
thari,  they  were  Dualistic  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Manlchsan.  For  their  doctrines  and  usages,  see  Bo- 
OOMILKS ;  Cathari  ;  Pahucians.  But  as  Uie  name 
"Albigenses"  does  not  eeem  to  have  been  used  until 
some  time  after  the  Albigeneian  crusade  (Haltland,. 
Fact*  and  Documents,  p.  96),  it  is  likely,  as  has  been 
remarked  above,  that  many  who  held  tbe  simple  tmths 
of  the  Gospel,  in  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome, 
were  included  in  the  title  by  the  Romish  authorities, 
from  whom  our  knowledge  of  thrae  sects  must  chiefly 
be  derived.  Indeed,  tlie  gross  charges  brought  even 
against  the  Cathari  rest  upcm  the  statements  of  their 
perseGUtors,  and  therefore  are  to  be  taken  with  allow- 
ance. In  the  reaction  from  the  mistake  of  Allix  and 
others,  who  claimed  too  much  for  the  Albigenses,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Schmidt  and  others  of  recent  times 
have  gone  too  far  in  admitting  the  trustworthiness  of 
all  the  accounts  of  Boiacor^  Bainerius,  and  tbe  other 
Bomanlst  eoaraes  of  infbmuition,  both  as  to  the  Albi- 
fcensee  and  the  pure  Cathari  (Ease,  Church  BUUn^^ 


§326).  With  the  exception  ofthediarge  of  re}eotiBg 
marriage,  no  allegation  is  made  against  their  mormis 
by  tbe  better  daas  of  Roman  writers.  Their 
stancy  in  suffering  excited  the  wonder  of  their  op- 
ponents, "  Ten  me,  Iwdy  firtber,"  says  EvervtiMS  to 
St.  Bematd,  relating  the  martyrdom  of  three  of  these 
heretics,  "  how  is  this  ?  They  entered  to  the  stake  and 
bore  the  torment  of  the  fire,  not  only  with  patience, 
but  with  joy  and  gladness.  I  wish  your  explanation, 
how  these  members  of  tbe  devil  could  persist  in  tfaeir 
heresy  with  a  courage  and  constancy  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  most  rdi^pous  of  tbe  foith  of  Christ?" 
Elliott,  in  bis  ifera  Jpoeo^pttco^  vindicates  the  inthfr- 
doxy  of  the  AlUgenses,  however,  too  ^isolutely.  For 
arguments  In  their  favor,  see  Allix,  HiOory  of  the  Al- 
bigaua  (Oxford,  1821,  8vc);  Faber,  The^ogy  of  Oe 
VaUmtet  and  AOigtnM  (Lond.  1838);  Baird,  Bitlmy 
of&e  Albigmaa,  VavdoU,  etc.  (N.  Y.  18S0,  8vo).  On 
the  other  hand,  C.  Schmidt,  BUloirt  et  doctrine  de  la 
8tcU  da  Catkartt  (Ruls,  1649,  2  vols.) ;  Hahn,  Gt- 
KhiAle  der  KOitr  sm  MUidi^,  vol.  i  (Stuttgaidt, 
1845);  Maitiand,  FacU  and  Doeumeatt  il^ttrathe  ef 
A  ncfoif  A  Ibigamt  and  W(ddeiue4  (Lond.  18S2,  8vo) ; 
Haitland,  Dark  Agt*  (Lond.  1844,  8vo).  Compare 
Fauriel,  Croisade  coiitre  leg  AQtigeoit  (Paris,  1888) ;  Pe- 
tri, Hia.  AUngentam  (Trecis,  1615);  Perrin,  llitt,  det 
Alhigexa$_  (Genev.  1678);  Benoist,  Hitt.  dts  Albtgeoit 
(Paris,  1691) ;  Sismondi,  KreuxtBge  pfgm  d,  Albigauer 
O^^pa.  1829) ;  Maillard,  Biit.  Doct.  and  Bitet  of  tie  an- 
dtnt  Albigauet  (Loud.  18U);  Bamn  and  Darrogan, 
HieloiredetCroitadM  eontre  let  Albifftoii  (Paiit,  1840); 
Faber,  Inquiry  into  tie  Bittory  and  Theology  of  the  an- 
dent  ValUnMt  and  AlKgentet  (Lond.  1838) ;  Chambtfs' 
Cytiopadia ;  Princeton  Rev.  vols,  viii,  Ix ;  North  A  mer. 
Rev.  Ixx,  448 ;  Neander,  Ci.  Hitt.  iv,  6G0  sq. ;  Moahcim, 
£%.  Bitt.  cenL  xi,  pt.  il,  ch.  v ;  Gieseler,  Ck.  Bkt. 
per.  iii,  $  86}  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1855,  Art  i. 

Albinos  (a  frequent  Roman  name,  rigniQing 
toAncM ,-  Gredsed  'AX^vof),  a  procurator  of  J  odan  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  about  A.D.  62  and  fiS,  the  ancceasor 
of  Festus  and  predecessor  of  Florus.  He  was  goil^ 
of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in  his  government,  par- 
doning the  vilest  criminals  for  money,  and  shamelessly 
plundering  the  provincials  (Josephos,  Anl.  xx,  8, 1 ; 
War,  ii,  14, 1).  He  was  perhaps  identical  with  Luc- 
cius  AlUnos,  procnratOT  of  Mauritania  under  Nero 
and  Galba,  but  murdered  by  his  subjects  on  the  se- 
cession of  Oao,A.D.  69  (TadtnB,i7M(.tt,  68,  69). 

AlblMMi,  Anthony,  an  Italian  theok>f(ian,  bora 
at  Florenos  on  November  Sli,  1M7,  diad  at  Kempten, 
Bsvaria,  on  July  17,  1626.  He  occupied  imprntant 
posts  at  several  Italian  courts,  but  bad  to  leave  bis  na- 
tive country  when  he  embraced  Protestantism.  He 
lived  afterward  at  Augsburg,  Innspmek,  amd  (after 
1606)  at  Kempten.  He  published  JSermonea  in  Mat- 
ammn  (Augaburg,  1609,  8vo);  Princ^wn  Cirattan- 
ortan  gmmmaia  (1613, 12mo);  De  priiuijnii  nligiomt 
CAnitiiMaOfilS);  EBmatalio»ettieologioa(J&Mnptaat 
1616, 4to). 

Alblszi,  Bartiiolomew,  of  Pisa,  a  Franciscan 
monk  and  writer,  better,  known  under  his  Latin  name 
Bartbotomseus  Albidus  Pisanus,  bom  at  Rivano,  in 
Tuscany,  died  at  Pi««,  Dec.  10, 1401.  He  owes  his 
celebrity  to  a  blasphemous  work  (^Liber  Confarmitatvfn 
Sancti  Francitci  cum  Chritt/>),  in  which  be  drew  a  par- 
allel between  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
life  of  Ftands  of  Assiri. .  This  work  was  presented  to 
and  expressly  approved  by  the  General  Chapter  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  tbe  meeting  at  Asrisl  fat  1389. 
Tbe  first  edition  of  the  work  appeared,  without  date,  at 
Venice  (in  folio) ;  the  second  (1480)  and  third  (1484) 
editions,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Ia  fSoretti  di 
San  Francitco,  atttnilaH  oila  vita  ed  aUa  paoeione 
/fmiro  Figtare,  ar?  only  st^gmenti.  A  reftatMJon 
of  this  work  by  pj^argvtio  tSSoord^fm^m>i  JF^oretH  di 
SamFrandioi)  i^SmbAm&^tbi,  author 
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dedand  a  heretic.  At  the  time  of  the  BefcmiBtioii 
EnuoB  Alber  (q.  t.)  wrote  a  celebrated  work  against 
Albind.  Hie  nfoUtiosa  of  Albizzl,  and  eepecUlIj 
tha  work  of  Albar,  produced  so  pntomA  an  impree^ 
rioB  Unt  tbe  Brandaeana  conddared  It  best,  to  modify 
the  work.  Henee  a  large  number  of  editions  were 
pahliahad,  which  dl&r  ftom  tbe  orii^nal  both  in  Utle 
aad  in  cootcntA,  sncbas  the  Z^berAMnat  by  Bocchiiu 
(Bologna,  1500),  and  the  Antigmtate*  FranciMcancs  by 
Boaqnicr  (Cologne,  162S,  Svo).  These  editions  were 
again  liDUoirad  hj  aereral  apologia^  lefatstions,  and 
coonter-reAitationt.  According  to  Wadding  (jltmiiZu 
J^woms,  nA.  ixX  Albixri  had,  during  60  Tears,  the 
rqwtatian  of  being  an  eminent  preacher,  aad  tangfat 
tlMology  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Florence. 
His  aemnMia  were  published  at  Milan  In  1488.  A  work, 
D9  vita  a  lauSktM  B,  Manes  VvrgmiMy  hhri  vS,  ap- 
peared at  Venice  io  1596.  Other  worlu  are  still  ex- 
tant in  manuscript. — Fabricins,  BM,  Lot.  Med.  et  Jn- 
fimm  ofttfM,  i.  818 ;  Hoefer,  &og.  GMraie,  i,  640. 

Altolgllts,  a  tiody  of  OemtaD  Hetbodiata,  ao  called 
from  thett  finmder,  Jacob  Albright.   Sea  Etaxobl- 

ICAL  ASSOCIATIOir. 

Aloantara,  Obdbbs  of.  1.  Hw  nam«  of  a  mOi- 
taiy  Older  fai  The  town  of  Alcantua  having 

bcMi  taken  from  tbe  Uoors  in  1312  by  Alidionso  IX,  he 
Intrusted  the  keefdng  of  it  to  the  Imlgbta  of  Calatra- 
Ti,  in  the  first  instanoe,  and  two  years  after  to  the 
loijghtB  of  St  Jolian,  an  order  Institated  in  1156  (ac- 
cording to  Angelo  Uanrique)  by  Snarez  and  Gomez, 
tn-o  brotbert,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III 
In  1177,  under  the  mitigated  rale  of  St.  Benedict,  as  In 
theoue  of  tbe  knights  of  Calatran,  wboae  other  ob- 
aorancea  they  also,  subsequeuUy,  followed.  Gomez 
at  first  was  only  stfkdjMW,  bntaftAward  he  assumed 
the  title  of  grand  master,  and  tbe  order  itself  came  to  be 
»ty1ed  the  order  of  the  knights  of  Alcantara.  Upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Moors  and  tiie  capture  of  Granada,  the 
mastevsblp  of  the  order,  aa  well  as  that  of  Calatrava, 
was  united  to  tbe  crown  of  CaatUe  by  Ferdinand  and 
babelh.  In  1540  tbe  fciUghta  of  Alcantara  obtdned 
pennisdon  to  many  ("to  avoid  offence").  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  In  1808,  delved  the  order  of  all  its  rev- 
enues, part  of  which  was  restored  in  1814  and  the  fol- 
lowing years  by  Ferdinand  TII.  In  1885  it  was  abol> 
Ished  as  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
but  It  still  exists  as  a  court  and 
civil  <arder.  Their  arms  are  a 
peartree  with  two  grafts.  This 
order,  in  its  best  days,  poesess- 
ed  60  commanderies,  and  exer- 
cised lordsliip  over  58  towns  or 
villages  of  Spain ;  it  had  the 
same  dignities,  and  nearly  the 
same  statates,  as  the  order  of 
Calatrava.  Tbe  dress  of  cere- 
mony consisted  of  a  large  white 
mantle  wltha  green  cross,  jCeur- 
deStie,  on  the  left  ride,  to  dis- 
tingnish  them  fVom  the  knights 
of(^trava.  They  were  l»nnd 
vow  to  maintidn  tbe  doctrine 
oi  the  Immaculate  omception 
of  tbe  Bkssed  Tiigin.-;-Hel- 
yot.  Diet,  de*  Ordret  Bidigiau; 
UadoD,  Eeda.  JXtHaiar^  i,  917. 

2.  The  name  of  a  branch  <tf  tbe  Ftandacan  order. 
See  Fkaxccbcaxs. 

Al'dmas  CAXci^of,  ilrong,  or  perh.  only  a  Gne- 
dzed  form  of  tbe  Heb.  Eliatim),  called,  also,  Jaeimtu, 
le.  Joakim('la«i/M>i:,  Josephus,  Jnf.  xii,  0, 7),  a  Jew- 
ish priest  (1  Mace  vii,  14)  who,  apostatising  to  the 
Sjiiana,  was  appointed  high-priest  (B.C.  162)  by  King 
Dereetriua,  aa  anocesaor  of  Meuelans  (1  Mace,  vii,  5), 
hytbelnflMneeof  Ly^  tbonghnotof  the  pontifical 
ftnily  (Joiaphna,  ^nl.  xU,  9,  fi;  xx,  9;  1  Mace,  vii,  i 


Badge  of  the  Order  of 
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14),  to  the  exduuon  of  Onias,  the  nephew  of  Mene- 
laos,  having  already  been  nominated  by  Antiochos 
'Eapator  (Joeephns,  AtU.  xii,  9,  7;  comp.  Seiden,  Jh 
mieem.  m  ptmti/,  p.  150),  and  instated  into  office  by  ^ 
force  arms  by  the  Syrian  general  Bacchides  (1  Hace. 
vii,  9  eq.).  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  (Bers- 
aiiik  R.  66),  he  was  "  sister's  son  of  Jose  ben-Joeser,** 
chief  of  the  Sanhedrim,  whom  he  afterward  put  to 
death  (RapbaU,  Bitt.  of  Jen,  i,  246,  808).  At  first 
he  attached  many  of  tbe  patriots  to  his  canse  by  fair 
promises  (1  Mace  vii,  18  aq.),  bnt  soon  alienated  by 
Us  perfidy  not  only  these  but  his  other  Mends,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  flee  from  the  oppo- 
sition  of  Jndaa  MaccalMBua  to  the  Syrian  Ung  (1  Mace, 
vii,  25 ;  2  Mace,  xiv,  8^  sq.).  Nlcanor,  who  was  sent 
with  a  large  army  to  assist  him,  was  routed  and  slain 
the  Jewish  pntriots  (1  Mace,  vii,  48 ;  2  Mace  xv, 
87),  B.C.  161.  Baccbidea  immediately  advanced  a 
second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a  lance  army, 
routed  Judas,  Wio  ffsU  tai  tbe  battle  (B.G.  161),  and 
reinstated  Aldnma.  After  Ids  restoratkin,  Aldmns 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the  ancient  wor- 
ship, and,  as  he  was  engaged  in  puUiog  down  *'  the 
walls  of  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary' '  ^.  e.  which 
separated  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  it ;  yet  see 
Grimm,  Commatt.  on  1  Mace,  ix,  64),  he  was  "  plagued" 
0^  panlyrisX  uid  "  died  at  that  time,"  B.C.  160  (Jo- 
sepbus,  Ant.  ^  9, 6 ;  xii,  10 ;  1  Mace  vii,  Ix ;  comp. 
2  Mace,  xiv,  XV ;  see  Ewald,  Getck.  da  VoUui  ttr.  iv. 
865  sq.).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Alonin,  Fi^acctb,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
bom  A.D.  786,  and  educated  under  the  care  of  Egbert 
and  Albert,  bishops  of  York,  from  whom  be  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Most  of  the  schools  of 
France  were  either  founded  or  improved  by  bim.  He 
was  sent  to  Brane  about  780,  and  on  his  return  passed 
through  Parma,  where  he  met  with  Charlemagne,  who 
secured  his  services,  gave  him  several  abbeys  in 
France,  and  retained  him  as  hie  tvAat  and  friend  Ava- 
iog  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  palace  of  Charlemagne 
was  converted  Into  an  academy,  in  which  the  family 
and  the  intimate  conosellora  of  Charlemagne  Joined 
the  hitter  in  beetnoing  pupils  of  Alculn,  This  acade- 
my, in  which  all  the  members  assumed  antique  names 
(Cliarlemagne  called  himself  David,  Alcuin  Flaccus, 
etc.),  was  the  origin  of  the  fkmons  palatine  schools 
in  the  houses  of  the  princes  which  so  long  rivalled 
the  cloister  schools  in  the  houses  of  the  bishops.  In 
794  Alcuin  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  at  which  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
Adoptianlsta  (q.  v.)  were  condemned.  About  796 
Alcuin  retired  flrmu  tbe  court  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, at  Tours,  whldi  be  soon  made  the  most  bmons 
school  of  the  age.  He  died  May  19, 804.  His  life, 
by  Lorenta  (Halle,  1829),  translated  by  Mrs.  Slee,  was 
published  in  London,  1887.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  entitled  AUvmu  cpera poit primam  ediAmem 
a  D,  A.  QuercUoMt  curotom,  etc.,  stud.  Frobenii  Ab- 
batis  (Ratisbmi,  1777,  S  vole.  fid.).  This  edition  con- 
tains 282  letters  Ihnn  Alcuin,  and  also  several  letters 
trom  Charlemagne  in  reply  to  Alcuin.  They  are  a 
very  valuable  source  of  Information  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  age,  and  extend  to  the  year  767. 
Other  letters,  not  cont^ned  In  this  edition,  have  been 
discovered  by  Pertz.  Alcuin,  in  tbese  letters,  strong- 
ly declares  himself  against  all  compulsion  in  matters 
at  faith,  and  in  fiivor  of  religions  tderatlon.  Tbe 
4beolivical  worlu  of  Alcuin  comprise  Qmtittaactda  m 
Gtmmm  (280  questions  and  answers  on  Important  pas- 
sages of  the  Genesis) ;  EnclUri^wn  sni  Eajxtsitio  pia  et 
brevit  in  Ptahtoi  PetmlentialeM,  a  literal  commentary 
on  the  penitential  Psalms ;  a  commentary  on  the  gos- 
pel of  John ;  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  a  number  of  homilies  or  panegyrics  on  the  lives 
of  the  s^ta.  He  left,  besides  many  theological  writ- 
ings, several  elementary  workf  in  t^~6zaQ^eS|4fj>hi- 
lo«>phy,  rbetorie,  and  plQml^,^^<!M\iygl!M  a 
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luge  number  of  h/tUn.  He  b  acknowledged  u  tbe 
mort  lesraed  and  polbhed  nun  of  his  time,  oltbongh 
bia  writings  ore  chiefly  compilations  from  older  au- 
thors. The  edition  of  Alcuin,  publiahod  at  Paris  by 
Duchesne  in  1617,  in  one  vol.  fbl.,  is  divided  into  tliree 
parts.    Contents  of  Part  I  (On  Scr^tvre) :  1.  Inttrro- 


tonm  Lii«r,  containing  tbe  collects,  aecreta,  prefaoM, 
and  post-communions  for  32  different  masses.  7.  ffoni- 
Uice  Hi.  8.  Vita  Antichritli,  ad  Carobm  if. ;  this  ia 
properly  tbe  work  of  Adso,  abbot  of  Montier-«n-Der. 
9.  I>e  Virlviibtta  et  Vitiu,  addressed  to  Coont  Wido  or 
Guido.    This  is  one  of  the  chief  ttf  tlie  moral  treatiaea 


^afioHM    rvj^MHutmes,  Ku /»6er  QtBM^^  of  Alcnln,  and  ia  divided  into  86  chaptos.  Yarioua 

containing  161  questions,  with  their  answers,  addressed  j  discourses,  placed  In  tbe  ai^endix  to  tbe  works  ofSt. 
to  Sigulphns,  his  disciple  and  companiou.  The  last  Augnstiae,  ar«  taken  tnm  this  treatise,  viz.,  tboM 
qaestion  and  reply  are  very  much  longer  than  the  ,  nombered  291,  297,  302,  and  304  in  tbe  new  edi- 
others,  and  were  in  after  times  included  among  the  tion.  10.  De  mi^Aritbut  Hbtr  imper/ectat,  containing 
works  of  St.  Augustine.  They  are  also  included,  with  '  only  what  relates  to  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Tbe 
some  changes,  in  the  third  book  of  the  ConmwDtary  on  prefisce  is  the  same  with  that  which  CassiodoraB  pots 
Genesis,  atMbntedto  StEncberiui^  bishop  of  Lyons.  '  at  the  head  of  Us  work  on,  the  same  subject.  11. 

~  GrammaHea.  This  waa  printed  separately  at  Hanan 
in  1605.  12.  De  Rketorica  et  de  Virtatibui  DUdogm 
(Paris,  1599).  18.  Dialectica.  Like  the  kst,  is  In  ^ 
form  of  a  dudogue  between  Alcnin  and  CtuiriemBgne 
(Ingolstadt,  1601).  14.  DitptOatio  Regalit.  A  familiar 
dialogue  between  P«pin,  afterward  king  of  Italy,  and 
Alcuin :— Part  III  (Hutoty,  iMtera,  and  PoOrg) :  1. 
Seri^vm  de  Vita  8.  Martiai  Tvmam$.  2.  De  Tnm- 
uinS.  Martmi  Sermo.  S.  VUa  S.Vtdculi  ^ritoo^  AU 
refioCmm ;  written  about  796,  at  tbe  request  of  tiie  ab- 
bot Rado.  4.  Vila  B^aiitsimi  Richardi,  Pre^yteri.  6. 
De  Vila  S.  Willebrordi  Trajectenait  i^na.  lAri  it.  6. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  letters,  exclusive  of  many 
fragments  of  letters  given  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy. 
7.  Pofmala  et  Vettut  de  ^taibu*  SS.  Uany  of  these, 
however,  are  errbneonsly  attributed  to  Alcnin.  Since 
Du  Chesne's  edition,  the  fcdlowing  have  been  printed  r 
J.  TreaUte  of  the  ProceaAm  of  Ota  Holy  Spirit.  TMa 
work  is  divided  into  threer  parts,  la  Part  I  be  shows 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from 
tbe  Son ;  in  Part  II  that  He  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son ;  and  in  Part  III  that  He  is  sent  by  the 
Father  and  by  tbe  Son.  It  is  d^^ted  to  Charie- 
magne ;  Iwt  as  the  name  of  Alcuhi  nowhere  appears 


i.  Dicta  auper  iUad  Gtaeaeot,  *^F\saamua  iltmunem  ad 
Imag'nem  Noatrtm."  This  has  been  printed  among 
tbe  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  with  the  title  "  Treatlae  on 
the  Excellence  of  Man's  Creation ;"  and  also  among 
the  writings  of  St  Augustine,  "  Of  the  Creation  of  the 
Man."  8.  EncMridiian  teu  £xpoaitiop(a  et  brmia  m  vU 
Psalmoi  Panitmtialea,  in  Paaim.  czrnt  et  in  Paalmm 
Gmduaiea;  addressed  to  Amo,  archbishop  of  Saltz- 
bnrg ;  printed  at  Paris,  sepantdy,  in  1647,  8to,  but 
withiaqt  the  preface,  which  D'Acbery  has  given  in  his 
Spicikgium  (old  ed.  ix.  111,  116).  4.  De  Paabnorwm 
Uau  liher,  6.  Offcia  per  feriaa,  a  kind  of  breviary, 
in  which  he  marks  in  detail  the  Psalms  to  be  said  on 
every  day  of  the  week,  together  with  hymns,  prayers, 
confessions,  and  litanies.  6.  Kpiatola  de  iUo  Cantici 
Canlioormlom^"Seaaf^wta»vntRf^nm^"tiba,  LOmr- 
mmtaria  tn  Eededaalm.  8.  Commentarutm  t»  S.  Joh. 
Evangelium,  Ubri  tH,  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1S27.  By 
the  preface  at  the  bead  of  book  vi,  it  appears  that  Al- 
cuin was  at  the  time  employed,  by  order  of  Charlemagne, 
in  revising  and  correcting  the  Vulgate.  Copies  of  this 
work  in  MS.  are  extant  in  the  librai}-  at  Vauxelles 
and  at  Borne : — Part  II  (Doctrine,  Morab,  and  Diaci- 
pStu) :  1.  De  Fide  S.  Trinitatia  lOri  m,  ad  Cardum  M. 


cum  Jnvocatioae  ad  8.  Trimtatem  et  ^miolo  Fidei,  2.  in  the  book,  the  only  ground  for  believing  It  to  be  the 
De  Trimtale  ad  Fridegicwn  Qua^onea'^.  S,DeD!^er- 1  workof  Alctdn  is  ttie  act  of  donation  by  which  Didun, 
mfia  aterm  et  tempiterm,  immortalia  elperpetui  JEvi  et  bishop  of  Laon  (who  waa  nearly  contemporary  with 


Tempiyrit,  Epistola.  4..  De  Amma  Raiioue,  ad EalaUam 
Vityinem.  6.  Contra  Felicem  OrgtlUanwn  Eptac.  Ubri 
eu.    This  work  was  composed  in  A.D.  798,  and  in  the 


Alcuin),  gave  tbe  MS.  of  the  work  to  his  catbedrul 
church,  prohibiting  its  ever  being  taken  away  from 
the  library  of  that  church  under  pain  of  incurring  the 


BiJ/ioM.  Ailmn  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Paulinas  anger  of  God  and  tbe  Blessed  Virgin.   This  may  prob- 

ofAqoilea.    6.  Epiatola  ad  Elipandam  (B]Mbop  ot  To- *     "  '  ' — 

ledq).  7.  .^natola  Mipandi  ad  Akmman,  a  defence 
made  by  Elipandus.  8.  CtMtra  EUpandi  Epiatolam, 
libri  17;  a  njAy  to  tbe  atwve,  addressed  to  Leidradua, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  Nephridius  of  Narbonne,  Bcne- 


ably  be  the  cause  why  the  work  was  so  long  con- 
cealed.  2.  Varioua  leUer* — three  of  which  are  given 

by  D'Acbery,  in  his  Spidleginm;  one  in  the  Irish  let- 
ters of  Archbishop  Usher,  published  at  Palis  in  1666} 
two  in  the  &th  volume  of  tiie  Acts  of  the  order  of  St. 


diet,  abbot  of  Anicana,  and  all  tbe  other  bishops,  ab- 1  Benedict;  three  given  by  Baloze,  In  his  MiaeeUanji; 
bots,  and  bithful  of  the  province  of  the  Goths.  The  ;  twenty-^  l>y  Mabillon,  in  his  Analecta,  together  vrith 
Letter  of  Elipandus  to  FeUz,  and  the  Confession  of  ;  a  poem,  in  elegiac  verses.    Baluze  also  gives  Epiatola 


Faith  made  by  the  latter  after  having  retracted,  ore 
added  at  the  end.  The  above  are  all  the  dogmatical 
works  contained  in  Part  II ;  tbe  others  are  works  on 
discipline.  1.  De  Divinia  Offieiit  Uber,  aive  Expoaitio 
Bomcaii  Orditda.  This  work  appears  to  liave  been  er- 
roneously attributed  to  Alcnin,  and  to  be  the  work  of 
a  later  hand;  indeed,  it  is  a  compilation  made  from 
authors,  many  of  whom  lived  after  his  time,  such  as 
BemlgluB,  a  monk  of  Anxerre,  and  Helpericns,  a  monk 
at  Saint-Gal,  who  lived  in  tbe  eleventh  centary.  2. 


e(  Prajbiio  in  Sbroa  tif,  ad  FeUcetn  Orgelitamtm,  iv, 
418.  8.  Two  poems  published  br  I^ambccius.  4.  Bo- 
milia  de  die  natali  S.  Vedaxli  (Bollandua,  February, 
p.  800).  5.  Libri  Quatuor  Ciavlini  de  Jmagimbm,  at- 
tributed'by  Roger  de  Hoveden,  in  his  AnnaU,  to  Al- 
cuin. 6.  Poima  Beroicumde  Pont'fi:ibtu  Anglia  et  ,88. 
Eccletia  Eboracenna,  containing  1658  verses.  Thomas 
Gale,  dean  of  York,  caused  this  to  be  printed  from  two 
MSS.  Oudinos  attribntes  this  poem  to  Fridegodug,  a 
Benedictine,  who  lived  about  960.    7.  Commentariv 


De  Ratione  SqibiagetimtB,  8ere^eaima,  et  Qmnquaffeai- ;  Brevia  in  Cantica  Canttcorfim.  Cave  and  others  regard 
ma  ^iatola ;  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  on  tiiis  subject,  !  this  as  the  same  originally  wttb  the  explication  of  the 
and  on  the  difference  in  the  numlier  of  weeks  in  Lent,  |  text,  '*SexagintB  sunt  regime,*'  etc.,  in  the  first  part 
together  with  the  emperor's  reply.  8.  De  BapHtmi  of  Du  Chesne's  volume.  8.  Brevitirium  fdei  adctraua 
CarmonOa,  ad  Oduq/mm  iVesfi.  Epiatola.  4.  De  iiadem.  Arianoa,  by  Sirmondus  (Paris,  1630) ;  attributed  to  Al- 
Ccerem.  aHa  l^nilola.  Krmondus  attributes  this  to  cninbrChifflet,  on  tbe  authority  of  a  MS.  d.Thecat- 
AmalariuB,  archbishop  of  TWes;  and,  as  the  writer  !  alogne  of  the  library  of  Centnla  mentions  a  £«d!jotiary, 
spealts  of  himself  as  "archUsbop,"  having  "snfiht- ;  indicating  the  epistles  and  gospels  for  every  festival 
gans"  under  him,  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  Alcuin,  and  day  in  the  year,  which  was  corrected  and  put  in 
who  was  only  deacon.  It  appears  fnm  this  letter 
that  triple  immersion  was  in  use  at  tliat  period,  as  well 
as  the  custom  of  giving  tbe  holy  eucharist  and  confir- 
mation to  tlie  newly  baptized.  5.  De  Confeaaione  Peo- 
eatonm,  ad  Pueroa  8.  McaUm  Epiatoia.    6.  Sacranten- 


order  by  Alcuin.  This  is  given  by  Pamelius  in  bis 
collection  of  liturgical  works  (Cologne,  1561, 1571,  and 
1609,  p.  1809).  10.  A  Book  ofBomiUea,  attributed  to 
Alcuin  by  the  author  of  his  life,  although  probably  he 
only  corrected  th^,,H^mili^r^j)(J^^_the  deacot, 
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vhicb  ms  lo  two  Tolumes,  as  well  eb  thftt  attribatad  a  controversialist  against  the  Romish  writen  of  bla' 
U)  JUcniD.  If  the  latter  wrote  a  homiliary,  it  has  oot .  time.  After  the  Revoludonhewasmade  dean  of  Christ 
wen  tba  lighL  (See  Mabillon,  AiuUecta,  p.  18.)  !  Church,  Oxford  (1689),  and  was  presented  to  the  Ut- 
The  Book  of  Homilks  attributed  to  Alculn,  hot  really  '  log  of  Wem,  in  Shropshira.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
the  wwk  of  Paol,  was  [Hinted  at  Cologne  in  1689.  11.  cbnrcb  music,  and  has  left  twen^  antbems ;  he  was 
Oimfemio  Fidti ;  pnbluhed  as  the  work  of  Alculn,  with  al«o  the  author  of  the  well-known  "Hark,  the 
other  tr«ati*es-by  Chifflet,  at  Dijon,  1656, 4to.  It  has  i  boany  Christ  Charch  Bells."  Hbnself  a  sound  and 
been  doubted  by  some  writers  whether  Alcuin  was  accomplished  scholar,, he  endeavored  by  every  means 
really  the  author.  MabUlon  {Anaheta,  i,  178,  or  490  In  his  power  to  foster  the  love  of  classical  learning 
in  the  folio  edition)  gives  proofs  to  show  that  he  was  '  among  the  students  of  his  college,  snd  presented  them 
so,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  HS.  itself  from  which  annually  with  an  editbn  of  some  Greek  classic,  which 


CUfflet  printed  it  aaeignfl  it  .to  him  by  name.  Besides 
all  these  worka,  eome  of  the  vritingi  of  Aicoin  have 
been  leat,  dhers  still  remidn  in  US.  only,  and  others 
■^in  have  been  etrooeoiisly  ascribed  to  falm.  Some 
of  them  have  been  recently  disoovered  1^  Perts.— See 
Mmnier,  Atctii»  and  0iarlemagiie  (with  flvgments  of 
an  nnpublished  commentary  of  Alcnin  on  St.  Matthew, 


be  printed  for  this  special  parpoae.  He  also  publt^ed 
a  system  of  lope  for  thdr  use,  and  at  his  death  be- 
qneatbed  to  his  college  his  valnaUe  claulcal  library. 
Dr.  Aldrieh  was  a  proAcient  in  more  than  one  of  the 
arts;  three  sides  of  what  is  called  Peckwater  Quad- 
rangle, in  Christ  Church  College,  and  the  church  and 
campanile  of  All  Saints  In  High  Street,  Oxford,  were 


and  other  pieces,  pablisbed  for  the  first  time  (Pari8,.2d  |  deigned  by  him ;  and  be  is  also  siud  to  have  furnished 
ed.  1864,  82nM);  ^og.  Vmv.  i,  466;  Blchud  and  ^  ,  the  idan,  or  at  least  to  have  bad  a  share  in  the  design 
land,  who  cite  Ceillier,  Hitt.  da  Aat.  Sacr.  and  Ee<l ,  of  the  cbapel  of  THnlty  College,  Oxford.   He  died 


xviii,  248 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Cave,  Bi^.  LU. 
ann.  780 ;  Hosbeim,  Ch.  Bi$t.  c.  viii,  pL  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  18 ; 
a&ittUm  Rev.  vi,  867 ;  Prab.  Bev.  Oct.  1862. 

Alden,  Noah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Uiddlebonmgb,  Mass.,  Alay  90, 1726.  At  19  be  mar- 
ried and  removed  to  Stafford,  Conn.,  connecting  him- 
self at  that  time  with  the  Congregational  Church.  In 
1753  be  became  a  Baptist,  and  was  ordained  In  1765 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Stafford.  In  1766  Mr. 
Aldan  was  Installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Belllng- 
bea,  Uaas. ;  fh>m  whkh  plaoe  he  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  tlie  state.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion to  which  was  submitted  the  Constitution  of  the 
C.  S.  Ur.  Alden  remained  pastor  at  Bellingbara  nn- 
ta  his  death  in  1797.— Sprague,  AitiuA,  vi,  67. 

Alden,  Tlmotby,  was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  Mass., 
Aug.  28,  1771,  and  graduated  In  1794  at  Harvard, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  Us  knowledge  of 
Oriental  languages.  Iq  1799  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregationa]  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
but  in  1805  devoted  himself  to  teaobing.  He  conduct- 
ed female  schools  successively-  in  Boston,  Newark, 
Sew  York,  and  in  1817  was  appointed  president  of 
Keadville  College,  Penn.,  which  office  he  held  till 
im.  Be  died  at  PUtaborg,  1889.  He  published 
a  Biunber  of  oeeadonal  sermons  and  pamphlets, — 
S]ngne^  Jmod,  U,  462. 

Aldhelm  or  Adeline,  an  early  English  bishop, 
bom  in  Wesee^  about  666,  educated  by  Adrian  in 
Kent,  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and  founded  the 
abl«y  of  Matmesbnry,  of  which  he  was  tbe  flrat  abbot. 
He  became  bishop  of  Sherborne  706,  and  died  709.  He 


Dec.  14, 1710.  Among  his  writings  are,  1.  A  Sepig 
to  ivxt  Ditcourtet  [by  Abr.  WoodhMd] 
Adoration  of  mir  Bkaed  Sammr  in  the  Holy  EutAaritt 
(1687):— 2.  A  Defence  (fthe  Orford  Rtply  (1688):— 
3.  Artit  Logica  Compen^am  (1691,  and  often  reprint- 
ed) ;  it  is  still  In  nse  at  Oxibrd  as  a  manual  for  begin- 
ners.—£>yIijA  C^clopadia,  s.  v. ;  New  Gen.  Diet,  i,  142. 

Aleandar,  Jkbomb,  Cardinal,  bam  Febmary  18,' 
1480,  at  Uotta,  on  the  confines  of  Friuli  and  Istria. 
He  studied  at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Erasmus,  and  ap^ied  himself  wldi  great  success 
to  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  languages.  In  1608  Louis 
XII  called  him  to  France,  where  be  became  rector  of 
tbe  university  of  Paris.  In  I6I9  Pope  Leo  X  sent 
him  as  nuncio  into  Germany  to  oppose  Luther,  and, 
daring  his  absence,  in  1620,  made  him  librarian  of  the 
Vatican.  Aleandw,  who  was  papal  legate  at  the  diet 
of  Worms,  spt^e  for  three  boars  against  Ludier,  and 
drew  up  the  edict  which  condemned  hhn  (MOnter, 
Bettr.  Etcr  Kirch.  Getrh.  p.  48).  In  1523  jie  caused  the 
burning  of  iwo  monks  at  Brussels.  He  afterward  be- 
came archbishop  of  Brindisi  and  nuncio  in  France,  and 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  tbe  battle  of 
Pavia,  1625.  After  his  liberation  he  was  created  car; 
dinal  of  St.  Chrysogono,  1688,  snd  died  at  Borne,  Feb. 
roary  1, 1642.— Landon,  EccUa.  Diet.  1,  S27. 

Alegambe,  Philip,  born  at  Brussels  in  January, 

1592, 1)ecamc  a  Jesuit  at  Palermo  in  1613,  theolof^cal 
professor  at  Gratz,  1629,  and  finally  prefect  of  the 
German  Jesuits.  He  died  1651.  He  made  large  ad- 
ditions to  Bibadaneira's  Catalogtu  Sa  iptt.  Soc.  Jentf 
of  which  he  published  a  revised  edition  at  Antwerp, 
1648.   P.  Sotnel  (Southwell)  in  1675  published  at 


is  said  to  have  Uved  a  verv  austere  liie,  "giving  him- !  «  ""^  «Ktion  of  the  book,  with  the  last  addiUons 

and  corrections  of  Augsmbe.  He  also  wrote  HerOl$ 
et  Vietima  eharik^  Soe.  Jetu  (Borne,  1668,  4to)  and 
Mortet  Ilbatrei  et  Geita  eortm  de  Soc  Jem,  in  odiHM 
fiki  occiti  stmt  (Rome,  1667,  fol.). — Landon,  Etxlea. 
Diet,  i,  228;  Nea  General  Biog.  Diet,  i,  148. 

Al'ema  (only  in  the  dat.  plur.  Iv  'AXf/joic),  one 
of  tbe  fortified  cities  in  Gilead  beyond  tbe  Jordan,  oc- 
cupied in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  to  tbe  oppTes- 


self  entirely  to  reading  and  prayer,  denying  himself 
hi  food,  and  rarely  qiutting  tbe  walla  of  the  monas- 
tery. If  we  may  bdieve  tbe  aeoonnt  of  William  of 
Mdmesbnry,  he  was  also  in  tiie  habit  of  immersing 
himself  as  fio*  as  the  shoulders  in  a  foontain  hard  by 
the  abbey,  and  did  not  come  £»tb  until  be  bad  com- 
pletely repeated  the  Psalter;  tbia  he  did  not  omit, 
summer  or  winter."    The  first  o^an  used  In  England 


is  said  to  have  been  built  under  tiie  directions  of  Aid-  sion  of  the  Jews,  by  the  Gentiles,  in  connection  with 


behn.  According  to  Camden  (Brilaania  m  WUt.  p. 
US),  be  was  tbe  first  Englishman  who  wrote  In  Latin, 
sad  uagfat  bis  people  to  compose  Latin  verses.  His 
works  have  recentiy  been  odkcted  and  published  un- 
der the  title  AlMeimi  opera  jws  extant,  omnia  e  codiei- 
iej  MSS.  emendamt,  nonmUla  mine  primum  edidit  J.  A. 
Gibs,  LL.D.  (Oxon.  1844,  8ro).— CoUier,  £ec^  Biti. 
1,2%;  Cave, ZfifLXit. anno 680;  Landon,  £[»fea.  Z)ict. 

Aldlloh,  HsHXT,  was  bom  at  Westminster,  1,647, 


asd  stBdied  at  Christ  Cbnrch,  Oxford.   He  was  cele- 

ttiled  foe  the  seal  and  abiH^  irtikh  he  disidayed  ^  i  Uadame  de  Tendn,  sistsr 


certain  neighboring  towns  (1  Mace,  v,  26).  Grimm 
(ffondA.  SH  Maee.  in  loc.)  thinks  it  b  probably  tbe 
Bebr-bldi  (q.  V.)  of  Isa.  xv,  8  (comp.  Beer  simply 
in  Num.  xxi,  IS),  an  identification  favored  by  the  as- 
sodated  names  (Bozrah  and  Camaim)  known  to  be  in 
the  same  locality. 

Alembert,  Jeak  le  Bond  d',  a  French  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher  of  tbe  empirical  school,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  16^  1717,  and  di^  in  the  same  city 
Oct.  99, 1788.    He  was  the  illegitima^  child  the 

Chevalier  Destouches-Cawa,  |gd  tOfel^^ 
le  archmabop  oOiyons. 
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His  nnnatonl  {larents  exposed  him,  Boon  after  Ua 
birdi,  near  the  church  of  St  Jean  le  Bond,  and  hence 
his  Christian  name.  After  be  became  eminent,  liis 
fiUher  rocognisad  him  and  gave  him  a  penrion.  In 
dilldbood  ha  dlqiUysd  great  prueocity  A  talant,  and 
In  17S0  he  entered  Uie  College  Haurin,  where  he  had 
a  JaoBenist  tutor,  studied  mathematics  and  philoeophy, 
and  wnrte  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
After  leaving  college  he  attempted  to  study  medidne, 
and  afterwwd  law;  bat  finding  faia  turn  for  mathe- 
matics al^powerM,  he  determined  to  live  on  his  small 
poidon  <rf'lS0O  ftwica  a  year  and  derate  Unudf  to 
free  studies.  At  twenty-three  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1741  he  pnb- 
liahed  his  "Treatise  on  Dynamics,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  BuccesslTe  publications  in  mathematical 
science,  all  of  the  first  rank,  but  which  do  not  fall 
within  our  proTince  to  notice.  About  1760  be  joined 
with  Diderot  in  the  EncgciepatSe,  to  which  he  com- 
municated many  articles,  mi  aleo  the  pnliiidnaiy 
*'IMsooarM."  la  17M  he  became  ft  member  of  the 
French  Academy;  and  in  1759  he  published  his  Ele- 
maiU  tfPkilotopIif.  After  tfae  peace  of  1768  D'Alem- 
bert  was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great  to  fill  the 
office  of  pterident  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  the 
empress  of  Russia  had  also  solicited  bim  to  superin- 
tend the  edncatkni  of  her  children.  Having  refused, 
boweva,  both  these  appointments,  he  was,  in  1773, 
'nominated  perpetual  secretary  to  the  French  Academy, 
a  pasiti(ni  in  which  he  wrote  seventy  iloget  of  deceased 
members.  In  the  Utter  part  of  Us  Ufa  he  was  at- 
tacked with  calculua,  and  died  of  that  disease  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year.  His  miscellaneous  writings  are  col- 
lected in  (Euvir*  litteraing,  edited  by  Bastien  (Puis, 
1805, 18  vols.  8to;  new  ed.  Paris,  1821,  5  vols.  8va, 
dw  best).  As  a  pbilaM^her,  D'Alembert  was  a  disci- 
ple 0f  Locke,  and  carried  out  his  principles  to  their  ul- 
timate conclusion  in  scepticism  and  materialtom.  He 
never  wrote  as  vulgarly  or  violently  against  Chris- 
tianity as  Voltaire,  but  he  waa  quite  as  far  gone  in 
nnl>elief.  As  to  tlw  existence  of  God,  be  thought  the 
"probaliilitieB"  wer«  in  £avor  of  Theism ;  astoCtuis- 
tiani^,  he  tbooi^t  the  *'prol>aUlitieB"  were  against 
Bevelatkm.— Hoefer,  Bio</.  Ginircde,  i,  788;  Tenne- 
mann,  Manual  HitL  of  PhUoBophg,  §  379. 

Ale'meth,  the  name  of  two  persons,  and  also  of  a 
place ;  of  two  forms  in  the  original. 

1.  (H«b.  AU'meih,  T^'ohs,  in  pause  Ala^meih, 
ns^9,  covtring,  otherwise  adoUteence ;  SepL  'EK^fii^ 
V.  r^'EX/iidi/i,  r  nig.  A  Imati,  AnO.  Vers.  "AlameCh. ") 
The  last  named  of  the  nine  sonanf  Becherths  son  of 
Beiijamhi  (2  Chnm.  vll,  8),  B.O.  post  18fi6i 

2.  (Heb.  same  as  preced. ;  Sept.  VaXiftiA  and  TaXc- 
ftd^,v.T.SaXaifu&,'Vv.\S-AlamaiA.)  Thefirstnamed 
of  the  two  sons  of  Jehoadah  or  Jarah,  son  of  Ahaz,  of 
the  posterity  of  King  Saol  (1  Cbroo.  vUI,  86 ;  is,  '42), 
B.C.  poet  1037. 

3.  (Heb.  Alte'metk,  np^7,  but  other  copies  same  as 
the  fbregoing,  with  which  the  signtf.  agrees ;  Sept. 
roXq/udv.r.  ToXc/iod,  Vnlg.  Almatk.')  A  sacerdoUl 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Cbron.  vi,  60) ;  douM- 
Imb  the  aame  dHwhare  (Jotb.  xxi,  18)  called  Aluok 
(q.  v.). 

Aleph.   See  Alpha. 
▲leppa  See  Helboh. 

Ales,  or  AImIob,  Albxaitdkk,  a  Lutheran  dl- 
Tine,  bom  at  Edinburgh  1500,  and  educated  at  St.  An- 
drew's; wbflie  he  afterward  became  canon.  Employ- 
ed to  inSuence  Patrick  Hamilton  (q.  v.)  to  recant,  be 
was  so  impressed  by  Hamilton's  arguments,  and  by  bis 
constancy  at  the  stake,  that  he  embraced  the  reformed 
doctrines  himself.  In  1632  he  went  to  Germany,  and 
visited  Luther  and  Melancthon,  with  whom  be  became 
intimate.  In  1534  he  came  to  England  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Craomer,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 


ogy at  Cambridge.  Cranmer  «m|di^ed  him  in  tntns- 
lating  the  English  Ittnrgy  into  Latio.  In  lUO  be  le- 
tnm^  to  Germany,  and  was  ^ofnaaor  first  at  Fnok- 
fort-on-the-Oder  and  afterward  at  Leiprfc,  frimv  he 
died  1566.  In  the  Synergestic  controversy  (q,  t.)  he 
maintained  the  necessity  of  good  wotb.  HIa  principal 
works  are,  1.  De  neeemtaU  et  nterito  bemorym 
(1560):— 2.  GmmeHlara  m  EvamffelmH  JoamuM,  et  m 
vtramgae  Epittolam  ad  TSmotheum: — 3.  Eipotaiio  in 
Ptalmot  Daoidu: — i.  IM  JuaUjicatione,  contra  Oaian- 
drum: — 5.  JMfkmeta  TVimhrte,  cum  confntationeerrDris 
yal«iitiDl>-6.  Baptmd^  ad  trigiala  el  daw  arHeukm 
tkeoloffonm  Lnvemauvm.  Also  a  Latin  work  on  the 
ri{^  of  the  laity  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  veraac- 
oUr  tongue,  and  a  defense  of  that  work  against  Cocb- 
loeua.— Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  i,  180 ;  Bomet,  HiM.  ofRrf- 
onaa&M,  i,  845 ;  U,  247 ;  Proctor  on  Cammom  Prayer, 
65,  66. 

Alenn'der  CAXt^avSpoiu  mtm-drfender,  a  title 
often  bestowed  by  Homer  upon  Paris,  eon  <tf  Priam, 
and  hence  a  frequent  Grecian  name),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral men  mentioned  or  involved  in  BlbUcal  history,  or 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephns. 

1.  The  third  of  the  name,  suniamed  Thk  Gkkat. 
son  (by  Olyropiaa)  and  successor  of  Philip,  king  of 
Mac* don.  He  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  Bible,  - 
but  he  is  denoted  in  tiie  prophedes  of  Daniel  by  a 
leopard  with  four  wings,  signifying  his  great  strength, 
and  the  unusual  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (ch.  vii.  6) ; 
also  by  a  one-homed  he-goat,  running  over  the  earth 
so  swiftly  as  not  to  touch  it,  attacking  a  ram  with  two 
horns,  overthrowing  him,  and  tnmipling  bim  vnder 
foot,  without  any  being  able  to  rescue  him  (viit,  4~ty 
The  he-goat  preflgnied  Alexander;  the  ram  Darius 
Codomannus,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings.  In  the 
statue  beheld  by  Nebnchadneziar  In  a  dream  (li,  39), 
the  belly  of  brass  was  the  emblem  of  Alexander,  and 
the  legs  of  iron  designated  bia  successors  (Lengerice, 
Dan.  p.  95  sq.).  He  is  often  mentioned  In  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  (Wemsdorf,  I>efde  libror.  Mace.  p. 
40  sq.) ;  and  his  career  is  detailed  by  the  historians 
Arrian,  Plutarch,  and  Quintns  Curtias  (Droyaen,  Geack. 
Alex,  d.  Or.  BerL  2888,  Hamb.  1887). 

Alexander  was  bom  at  Fella  B.C.  866  (comp.  1  Mace 
i,7;  Euseb.  Cknm.  Ann.  it,  88).  At  an  early  age^ 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Arist<Ale ;  and  while  still 
a  youth  he  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Chaeronea 
(B.C.  338).  Philip  was  killed  at  a  marriage  feast  when 
Alexandw  was  about  twenty.  After  h«  bid  performed 
the  last  dntlee  to  his  father,  end  put  down  wiA  resolute 
energy  the  disaflhction  and  bostill^  by  wh  kh  Ids  throne 
was  menaced,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Greeks  general  of 
their  troops  against  the  Persians,  and  entered  Ada 
with  an  army  of  84,000  men,  B.C.  334.  In  one  cam- 
paign he  subdued  idmost  all  Aaia  Minor.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Granicus  he  defeated  Oobates,  one  of  Darina'e 
generals;  and  Darius  himself,  whose  army  consisted 
of  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse,  in  the  namw  pass 
of  IsBus,  which  leads  fVom  Syria  to  CiHda.  Darinc 
fled,  abuidooing  his  camp  and  baggage,  hig  cbUdien, 
wife,  and  mother,  B.C.  888.  After  be  had  subdued 
Syria,  Alexander  came  to  Tyre,  and  the  Trrians  op- 
posing his  entrance  into  their  city,  be  besieged  it  At 
tfae  same  time  he  is  said  to  have  written  to  Jaddns, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  that  he  expected  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  bim,  and  to  receive  those  aabmissiona 
which  bad  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  king  of  f^rria. 
Jaddos  refusing  to  comply,  as  having  sworn  fideliQ-  to 
Darius,  Alexander  resolved  to  march  against  Jerusalem 
when  he  had  reduced  Tyre  (q.  v.).  After  a  protracted 
siege,  the  latter  city  was  taken  and  sacked,  B.C.  832. 
This  done,  Alexander  entered  Palestine  laid  reduced  it. 
Egj-pt  next  submitted  to  him;  andinB.C.  881  be  found- 
ed Alexandria  (q.  v.),  which  remains  to  the  present  day 
the  most  characteri^  monument  of  his  life  and  wA. 
In  the  same  year  he  flnal)V^b&at«UI]aiius  at  6as- 
gamela;  and  in  BJCFJ^Stflil^Ufaky^^tVal  was  ram- 
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dend  by  Bessns,  SBtnp  of  BactrU.-  The  next  two 
ytan  were  occupied  by  Alazan4er  in  the  cotuolida- 
tion  of  hie  Pezwo  oonqnesta,  and  tiie  reductioD  of 
Bma3i».  In  B.C.  8S7  he  fitoued  the  Indna,  penetnted 
to  the  Hyde^ei,  and  was  there  forced  hy,  the  dlaoon- 
tBiitof  Us  army  to  tun  westward.  He  reached  Siua, 
B.C.  826,  and  proceeded  to  Babylon,  B.C.  S24,  which 
he  cboee  as  the  capital  of  his  empire.  In  the  next 
rear  be  died  there  (B.C.  828)  in  the  midst  of  his  gigan- 
tic plans ;  and  thoae  who  inherited  bis  conquests  left 
Us  designs  nnactuered  and  anattempted  (comp.  Dan. 
Tii,6;  Tiii,6,  zi,8).  His  death  is  attributed  to  ioteio. 
petanee;  and  upon  his  death-bed  be  seat  for  liia  co<irt, 
and  defeated  th^  "he  gavs  the  omidre  to  ttia  moat  de- 
serving." Some  siBrm,  howerer,  that  he  regulated 
the  sooMarioa  by  a  will.  The  author  of  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees  (i,  6)  says  he  divided  his  kingdom  among 
Ilia  generals  while  he  was  living ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  partition  was  eventually  made  of  his  dominions 
aBong  the  four  principal  officers  of  his  army.  He 
died  at  the  mgfi  of  thirty-three,  after  reigning  twelve 
yean — six  as  king  of  Uaoedon  and  six  as  monarch  <tf 
Asia.   He  was  buried  at  Alexandria.    See  Uack- 

DOSU. 


colli  of  Alexander  the  OresL 


The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  dttring  his  Phcenician  campaign  (Josepbus, 
Ani.  xi,  8, 1  sq.)  has  been  s  fruitful  source  of  contro- 
versy. Tlie  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his  anger 
by  refusing  to  transfer  their  alle(^nce  to  him  when 
SDmmoned  to  do  so  during  thS  siege  of  Tyre,  and  after 
the  redaction  of  Tyre  and  Oaza  (Joeephus,  1.  c.)  he 
turned  toward  Jenualem.  Jaddoa  (Jaddos)  the  higli* 
priest  (Neh.  xU,  11,  22),  who  had  been  warned  in  a 
drsam  how  to  avert  the  king's  anger,  calmly  awaited 
his  approach ;  and  when  be  drew  near  went  ont  to 
Sajdia  (nS3,  ie  toatcked),  within  sight  of  the  city  and 
temide,  clad  in  Us  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,' and  ac- 
oompanied  by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in 
white.  Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spec- 
tacle that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inBcril>ed 
iq»n  the  tiara  of  the  bigh^priest ;  and  whan  Parmanio 
expiessed  surprise,  he  replied  that  "  ho  had  seen  the 
god  whom  Jsddua  represented  in  a  dream  at  Dium,  en- 
couraging him  to  cross  over  into  Asia,  and  promUing 
him  success."  After  this  it  is  said  that  he  visited  Je- 
rusalem, offered  sacrifice  there,  heard  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  which  foretold  his  victory,  and  conferred  im- 
portant privileges  upon  the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea, 
bat  in  Babylonia  and  Iledia,  which  ibvy  enjoyed  during 
tin  supremacy  of  his  soccessora.  Hie  nundva  is  re- 
peated in  the  Talmud  (Foma,  69,  ap.  Otho,  Lex,  BM. 
u  V.  Alexander;  the  high-priest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  In  later  Jewish  writers  (Tajikra 
B.  IS;  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste.  Croix,  p.  653),  and 
iatlie  chronicles  ofAbalfeda(Ste.  Croix,  p.  656).  The 
•vent  was  adapted  by  the  Samaritans  to  suit  their  own 
UAny,  with  s  oonvsponding  change  of  places  and 
pmoDS,  and  various  enbelllahnwnts  (Aboullfotah, 
punted  by  Ste.  Croix,  p.  200-212) ;  and  in  doe  time 
Alexander  was  enrolled  among  the  proselytes  of  Juda- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  no  mention  of  the  event  oc- 
curs in  Anian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius ;  and 
thi  connection  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Joaephus  is 
■lihs  iaooD^lent  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Gack. 
4.  VaBbm  /«r.  Iv,  124  sq.)  and  with  the  narrative  at  M- 
ila(iii,l).  SeeJADDDA. 


But  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details  of  the 
tradition  as  given  by  Josepbus,  there  are  several  points 
which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main  fact.  Justin  says 
that  "many  kings  of  the  Esst  came  to  meet  Alexao- 
der  wearing  fillets"  (xi,  10) ;  an9  after  the  capture  of 
Tyre  "Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  the  cities 
which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him"  (Cart.  It,  6,  IS). 
Even  at  a  later  time,  according  to  Cnrtius,  he  execated 
vengeance  personally  on  the  Samaritans  for  the  mur- 
der of  bis  governor  Andromachus  (Cut.  iv,  S,  10). 
Besides  this,  Jewish  soldiers  were  enUsted  in  his  army 
(Heoat.  ap.  Josephus,  Apiom,  i,  22) ;  and  Jem  ibrmed 
an  important  element  in  the  popnUtfam  of  the  city 
which  be  fimnded  shortly  after  the  sappoaed  vUt 
AlMve  all,  the  privfleges  which  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  tile  Jews,  including  the  remission  of  trib- 
ute eveiy  sabbatical  yeior,  existed  in  later  times,  and 
Imply  some  such  relation  between  the  Jews  and  the 
great  conqueror  as  Joeephos  describes.  Internal  ev' 
idence  is  decidedly  in  &vor  of  the  story  eveikin  its  pifr- 
taresqne  fulness.  From  ptdlcy  or  convicttcm,  Alexan- 
der delighted  to  represent  himself  as  chosen  by  destiny 
fbr  the  gnat  act  wfaich  he  achieved,  Ttie  siege  <^ 
Tyn  arose  professedly  Tram  a  religious  motive ;  the 
t>attle  of  Issue  was  preceded  by  the  visit  to  Oordium ; 
the  invarion  of  Penda  hy  the  pilgriniage  to  the  temple 
ofAmnum.  .  And  if  it  Iw  Impossilde  to  determine  the 
exact  circnmstancee  of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and 
the  Jewish  envojra,  the  silence  of  the  classical  Usto* 
rians,  who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.  g.  the  Macca- 
bees) and,misre|Hesented  (Tac  Bi^.  v,  8)  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  be  conclosive  against 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  wtiich  must  liave  appeared 
to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible  (Jahn,  Arekaoi,  iii, 
800  sq. ;  Ste.  Croix,  &eamm  critiqm^  etc.,  Paris,  3810 
pn  Eagl.  Bath,  1798];  lUrwaU,fliri.o^Crwce,  0,198 
sq: ;  and,  on  the  o&er  Me,  Ant.  van  Dale,  iMswrf. 
«t9>er^ris(<^,  Ara8tel.l706,p.69sq. ;  Ywinl,  DeAttx. 
M.  ingntt.  Hierosolpma,  Flor.  1781).    See  Pkrsia. 

The  tradition,  whether  tme  or  fialse,  presents  an 
aspect  of  Alexander's  cliaracter  which  has  been  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  Inognphen.  He 
was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  most  he  lie  judged  by  a 
Greek  standard.  The  Orientalism,  which  was  a  acan- 
dal  to  his  followers,  was  a  necessary  dedactkm  ftom 
his  principles,  and  not  the  result  at  caprice  or  vanity' 
(comp.  Arr.  vii,  29).  He  approached  the  Ides  of  a 
aniversal  monarchy  from  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his 
final  object  was  to  establish  something  higher  than 
the  paramount  supremacy  of  one  people.  His  purpose 
was  to  combine  and  equalise,  not  to  annihilate ;  to 
wed  ^  East  and  West  in  a  just  onion — not  to  ensUve 
Asia  to  Greece  (Pint,  de  Alex.  Fori,  i,  6).  The  time, 
indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  pasdble,  hut 
if  be  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue,  be  prepared 
for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the  policy 
of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nationalities,  the 
flrst  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
religions.  The  swift  course  of  his  victories,  the  con- ' 
stant  incorporation  of  foreign  elements  in  his  armies, 
the  fierce  wars  and  changing  fortones  of  his  aaccessorSi 
broke  down  the  barriers  by  which  kingdom  had  been 
separated  flrom  kingdom,  and  opened  the  road  fbr 
larger  conceptions  of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto 
been  possible  (comp.  Polyb.  iii,  69).  The  contact  of 
the  ^st  and  West  brought  out  into  practical  forms 
thoughts  and  ftelinga  which  had  been  confined  to  the 
icho^.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  Ilfo  as  soon  as  it 
was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  which 
it  took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed 
the  procress  of  arms;  and  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  considered  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  hnman  thought  by  becoming 
practically  universal.  The  Jews  were  at  once  most 
exposed  to  tbe  powerfol  ^^anMs(t^i^  ^onbt  to 
bear  upon  the  East,  and  most  mo  to  sn- 
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Id  tbfl  arrangement  of  the  Greek  conqaesta  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  SOI,  Judna  was 
made  the  frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria 
and  Egyft,  and  thou^  it  waa  necesBaiily  subjected  to 
the  oinatatit  vidsaimidet  irf  war,  it  waa  able  to  nuke 
advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it  owed 
aUegiance  from  the  important  advantages  which  it 
offered  for  attack  or  defence.  See  Antiochus.  In- 
ternally also  the  people  were  prepared  (o  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  revolution  which  the  Greek  dominion 
effaeted.  The  const Itutioa  of  Earn  bad  obtained  its 
full  development.  A  powerftil  liiemrchy  had  succeed- 
ed in  snbstitnting  the  ides  of  a  church  for  that  of  a 
state,  and  the  Jew  was  now  able  to  wander  over  the 
world  and  yet  remain  faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
See  DispERBioK.  The  samfi  constitotional  change 
had  strengthened  the  intellectual  and  religious  position 
of  the  people.  A  rigid  "  fence"  of  ritQaUsm  protected 
tile  course  of  «>mmon  life  from  the  license  of  Greek 
matinen ;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  nnlty  of  God, 
which  was  now  seeif  to  be  tb«  ^rine  centre  of  their 
aystem,  counteracted  the  attractions  of  a  philosophio 
pantheism.  See  Simon  the  Just.  Through  a  long 
course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  hod  been  left  an- 
gnided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had  realized 
the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the  world,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  means  of  fulilUIng  It.  The  conquest 
of  Alexander  faminbed  them  with  tlie  occasion  and  the 
powar.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  the  example  of  Greece 
fostered  personal  as  well  as  popular  independence. 
Judaism  was  speedily  divided  into  sects,  analogons  to 
the  tj*pical  forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the 
rude  analysis  of  the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good. 
The  freedom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  con- 
templative Bi^rit  of  Persia,  or  the  dvil  organization  of 
Home ;  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid,  its  ef- 
fects were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose  to  bear 
bis-name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office  which  he 
providentially  discharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind ; 
and  the  historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  the 
judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  "  who  was  like 
no  other  man,  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  world 
without  the  special  design  of  Providence"  (Arr.vii,  30). 
See  Alexandria.  And  Alexander  himself  appreciated 
this  design  better  even  than  bis  gmt  teacher ;  for  it  is 
said  (Plut.  De  Alex.  1,  6)  that  when  Aristotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  fteemen  and  the  Orientals 
na  slaves,  be  found  the  true  answer  to  this  counsel  in 
the  recognition  of  his  "divine  mission  to  unite  and 
reconcile  the  wortd." — Smith.   See  Sects,  Jewish. 


Tatriuiriitliin  iA'An  ThIkud  uT  one  of  tlie  Huevassora  of  Aiex- 
utder.— Obnerse  .*  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  a  ^ung 
Jupiter Ammon.  ReeerM:  PBllaaMated,haldliif;aTlcfoiy, 
with  MoDograiu  and  Letter  (S ;  Inacriptiia  ^  <hedO, "  Ui 
King  Lyalmachui." 

In  tba  inopbatic  visioos  of  Daniel  the  Influence  of 
Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of  bis 
successors.  Tliey  represented  with  partial  exaggera- 
tion the  several  phases  of  his  character;  and  to  the 
Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian  kings  was  of 
greater  importance  than  the  original  conquest  of  Asia. 
But  some  traits  of  "  the  first  mighty  king"  (Dan.  viii, 
21 ;  xi,  8)  are  given  with  vigorons  distinctness.  The 
emblem  by  which  he  is  typified  (^'^BS,  a  h^~goat,  from 
"^B^,  &e  Uap^,  Gesenius,  The:  s.  v.)  suggests  the  no- 
tions of  strength  and  speed ;  and  the  oniveraal  extent 


(Dan.  viii,  6,  .  .  .from  the  wot  on  the  /ace  of  the  whiU 
earth)  and  marvellona  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan. 
1.  c.  Ae  touched  not  the  grouttd)  ore  brought  forward  aa  the 
characteristics  of  bis  power,  wbldi  waa  directed  by  the 
strongest  personal impetoosi^ (Don.  viii,  G,inthe fury 
of  hit  power).  He  ruled  with  great  dominion,  and  did 
according  to  his  will  (xi,  8) ;  "  and  there  was  none  that 
could  deliver. .  .out  of  bis  hand"  (viii,  7).    See  Goat. 

The  name  of  Alexander  is  equally  celebrated  in  the 
writings  of  the  Orientals,  as  in  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Somans ;  but  they  vaiy  extronely  from  the  accounts 
which  Western  bbtorlana  give  of  Urn  (D'Herbekt, 
Bibl.  Orient,  e.  V.  Esconder;  Moses  Choren.  p.  83). 
They  call  him  Itcander  Duliamaim  (see  Golil,  Lei. 
Art^.  1896),  "  double-homed  Alexander,"  alluding  to 
the  two  horns  of  his  empire  (or  bis  power)  in  the  East 
and  West.  For  further  details,  see  Antbon's  CAut. 
Diet. ;  Smith's  Did.  of  Claga.  Biog.  s.  v.  See  Grebcb. 

2.  Sumamed  Bai:.A8  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  4,  8, 
'AXiiavtpo^  a  BoXac  Xit^/ii voc ;  SbiUh  zlv,  p.  Iht, 
Tov  BoAof  'kkilai^pov ;  Jnatin.  xzxv,  1,  Snbonant 
pro  eo  BaJam  quendam  . .  .     . . .  nomen  ei  Alexan- 

diitnditnr;  comp-tbeAramsan  M^V3,  tte  &fFd),apeT- 
sonage  whose  history  is  detailed  in  the  Maccabees  and 
Josephus  (comp.  Justin,  xxxv ;  Polyb.  xxxiii,  14, 16 ; 
Uiv.Epit.  I,  liii;  Appian.i^yrtacir.lxvii;  Euseb.CAnn*.). 
He  likewise  aeaumed  the  titles  "EpiphaneB"(tfri0av^, 
iUuttrioai),  "  Euergetes"  ((6*p7*j^c.  benefactor'),  etc. 
His  extraction  is  doubtful ;  but  he  professed  to  be  the 
natural  son  of  Antiocbus  Epipbanes,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity, out  of  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter,  he  was 
recognised  as  king  of  Syria  by  the  king  of  ^ypt,  by 
the  Romans,  and  eventually  by  Jonathan  Maccabiena 
(Strab.  xiii;  Josephus,  AiU.  xiii,  2,  1),  but  be  was 
more  generally  regarded  as  an  impostor,  who  falsely 
assumed  the  connection  (App.  Syr.  67;  Justin.  1.  c 
comp.  Polyb.  xxxiii,  16).  .  He  claimed  the  throne  of 
£yria  In  B.C.  162  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter,  wbo 
had  provoked  the  boatillty  of  the  neighboring  kings  and 
alienated  the  affections  ^f  bts  subjects  (Josephus,  l.c.). 
Kb  pretensions  were  put  forward  by  Heraclides,  for- 
merly treasurer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wbo  obtained 
the  recognition  of  bis  title  at  Rome  by  scandalous  in- 
trigues (Polyb.  xxxiii,  14,  16).  Aiter  landing  at 
Ptolemala  (1  Hacc.  X,  1)  Alexander  gained  the  warm 
support  of  Jtmatiian,  who  was  now  tiie  leader  of  the 
Jews  (1  Mace,  ix,  7ff) ;  and  though  Us  flist  efferta 
were  unsuccessful  (Jusdn.  xxxv,  1,  20),  in  B,C.  160 
he  completely  routed  tbe  forces  of  Demetrius,  wfao 
himself  fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace,  x,  48-GO ;  Josephus, 
Aat,  xiii,  2,  4  ;  Strab.  xvi,  p.  751).  After  this  Alex> 
ander  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemnus 
Vl  Philometor;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  bis  king- 
dom appointed  Jonathan  govemor(^|M£apx'Ifil  Marc 
X,  65)  of  a  province  (Judea;  comp.  1  Uacc.  xi,  67). 
But  his  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  After  obtain- 
ing power,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  indulgence 
(Liv.  Epit.  fiO ;  comp.  Athen.  v,  211),  leaving  tbe  gov- 
emment  in  the  hands  of  ministers  whose  misrule  ren- 
dered his  reign  odious  (Diod.  Sic  Fr<^imenia,  xxxiii). 
Accordingly,  when  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  aon 
Demetrius  Soter,  landed  in  Syria  in  B.C.  147,  tbe  nev 
pretender  found  powerful  support  (1  Mace,  x,  67  sq.). 
At  first  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  ApoUonina,  tbe 
governor  of  Cfflle-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party  of 
Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh  favors 
from  Alexander  (I  Mace  x,  69-89)  ;  but  shortly  after- 
ward (B.C.  146)  Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with  a  large 
force,  and  after  he  bad  placed  garrisons  in  tbe  chief 
cities  on  the  coaat,  which  received  him  according  to 
the  commands  of  Alexuider,  suddenly  pronounced 
himself  in  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xi,  I-ll ;  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  xiii,  4,  6  sq.),  alleging,  probably  with 
truth,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life 
(Josephus,  I.e.;  comp.  Diod.ap,  Muller, /'royTB.  ii,  16). 
Alexander,  who  h,ad  Ifeep  ifotg^^tpj^arq^tioch  (Jo- 
•ephus,  1.  c),  waa  ih  Cilici*  when  beCleard  of  Ptole- 
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ay's  defection  (1  Mace,  xi,  14).  He  hastened  to  meet 
him,  bat  waa  defeated  (1  Mace,  xi,  16 ;  Jtutin.  xxxv, 
!),  uid  fled  to  Abs,  in  Arabia  (Diod.  1.  c),  where  he 
wiB  murdered,  B.C.  146  (Dtod.  1.  c. ;  1  Mace,  xi,  17, 
differ  as  to  the  nuDDer;  and  Eiueb.  Chron.  Arm.  i, 
HO,  represeats  him  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle). 
The  narrative  in  1  Mace  and  Josephtu  8 how  clearly 
Uie  partialis  which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alezan- 
ijer  "aa  the  flnt  ttiat  entreated  of  tme  peace  with 
them"  (1  Mace,  x,  47) ;  and  the  sane  IMing  was  ex- 
bibtted  afterwazd  in  the  zeal  irfth  which  thej  snpport- 
cd  the  elidma  of  his  son  Antiochns.  Balais  left  a 
yomig  son,  who  waa  erentually  made  king  of  Syria  by 
Trypbon,  under  the  name  of  Antiochns  Theoa  (1  Mace. 
si,  13-1$;  Josephas,  Ant.  xiii,  4).    See  Ahtiochub. 


Tttradnchni  (Ptoletnale  Talent)  of  Alexander  Mm.— 06- 
wrw;  Bust  of  King.  Rfveru:  Eagle  upon  Rudder,  and 
Pttlm-brancb,  with  the  Monogram  and  STmbol  of  Tyi«; 
Date  rsp  (163  Mr,  Selendd),  etc. ;  Inscriptioo  0n  Greek), 
"  Of  King  Alexander." 

3.  Snmamed  Zbbiita  (or  Zabiiuu,  Zafftvet^,  said  to 
sigiUfy  "pnrchasad^"  trim  a  report  that  Ptolemy  lutd 
bought  him  aa  a  slave),  tiie  eon  of  a  merchant  named 
Protarchna ;  he  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon,  kin;; 
(rf  KgJlit,  as  B  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of  An- 
liochna  Sidetes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius  Nicator 
froni  his  captivity  among  the  Purthians  (B.C.  128). 
Aitioeh,  Apamea,  and  several  other  cities,  dilated 
widi  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius,  acknowledged  ^e  an- 
thorlty  of  Alexander,  who  pretended  to  have  been 
adapted  by  ffidetes ;  but  be  never  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius,  who  fled 
to  Tyre,  and*  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
SUM  year  Alexander's  patron,  the  king  of  E(t}*pt,  set 
up  AiUiochus  Giryphns,  a  son  of  Demetrius,  by  whom 
hewasddbatsd  hi  battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch, 
wlum  be  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
ia  order  to  pay  his  troops ;  but  the  people  rose  against 
Mm  and  drove  him  out  of  the  ci^.  He  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  delivered  him  up  to  AntJo- 
chm,  by  whom  he  waa  put  to  death,  B.C.  122.  He 
vu  weak  and  eSbminate,  but  sometimes  generous. 
{^Bsan.  xxxix,  I,  2 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xUl,  8,  10;  Clin- 
ton,/'osti,  iii,  934.) 


UAi  cf  Alexander  Zebfaia.— The  receru  having  a  Statne  of 
Jui^ter  holding  an  Image  of  Victorf,  with  the  Inacrlptloo 
^  Ofcek),  <*  Of  King  Alexander." 

4.  Snnuuned  Jaksaob  Clavvaioc),  the  first  prince 
of  the  Maeeabsan  dynasty  who  for  any  considerable 
ptriod  enjoyed  the  title  of  king.  8ee  HAOOABUa. 
Coins  of  hia  reign  are  extant,  from  which  it  appears 
^  his  original  name  was  JonalAan,  which  be  ex- 
c^aiged  for  the  Greek  name  Alexander,  according;  to 
the  Hellenizing  custom  of  the  age.  His  histor}-  ia 
ietiOti  by  Josephns  (_Ani.  xUi,  12-16).    He  waa  the 


Coin  of  Alexander  JansBos— bearing  od  the  otasrw  Uie  In- 
Kriptkm  (In  Greek),  '*Uf  King  Alexander;"  aa  ttaenwm 
(Id  Samaritan-Heb.),  "  Klag  Jonathan." 

third  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who  left  three  sons,  or 

five,  according  to  Josephus  (VTor,  1,  2,  7).  The  father 
was  particularly  fond  of  Antil^nus  and  Aristobulus, 
but  could  not  endure  bb  third  son,  Alexander,  because 
he  had  dreamed  that  he  would  reign  after  him,  which 
implied  the  death  of  tus  two  brotbers.  Antlgonus  nev- 
er reigned,  and  Aristobulus  reigned  but  for  a  Mart 
time.  After  his  death,  Salome,  or  Alexandra,  his 
widow,  liberated  Alexander,  whom  Aristobulus  had 
confined  in  prison  since  their  father's  death,  and  made 
him  king,  B.C.  104.  Alexander  put  to  death  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  had  formed  a  design  on  bis  life,  and 
baaped  Cavors  on  another,  called  Atwalom,  who,  being 
contented  with  a  private  condition,  lived  peaceabty, 
and  retired  from  public  employmeilts.  Alexander 
was  of  a  warlike,  enterpriung  disposition ;  and  when 
he  had  regulated  his  dominions  he  marched  against 
Ptolemais,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
object  of  his  expedition  In  order  to  defend  his  own  ter- 
ritories against  Ptolemy  Lathyros,  who  had  marehed 
a  powerful  army  into  Galilee.  Alexander  gave  him 
battie  near  A«0|Atts,  not  far  from  the  Jordan ;  but 
Ptolemy  killed  80,000,  or,  as  others  n^,  H,000  of  his 
men.  After  thk  victory  the  latter  met  with  no  re- 
sistance. His  mother,  Cleopatra,  however,  ap|»elMn> 
sive  for  the  safety  of  Egypt,  determined  to  stop  bis 
further  pn^ress,  and  for  this  purpose  levied  a  numer- 
ous army,  and  equipping  a  large  fleet,  soon  landed  in 
Phaenicu^  B.C.  102.  Holemais  opened  its  gates  to 
receive  her;  and  here  Alexander  Jamuans  presented 
himself  in  her  camp  with  considerable  presents,  and 
was  received  as  an  anhappy  prince,  an  enemy  of  Ptol- 
emy, who  had  no  reftige  but  the  queen's  protection, 
B.C.  101.  Cleopatra  made  an  alliance  with  tiim  in 
the  city  of  Scytbapolis,  and  Alexander  marched  with 
his  troops  into  Coele-Sj'ria,  where  he  took  the  town  of 
Gadara  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  and  after  that 
Amathus,  one  of  the  best  fortresses  in  the  coantry, 
where  Theodora^  son  of  Zmo,  hod  lodged  hia  most 
valnaUe  property  as  in  absolate  seeori^.  This  The- 
odoras, falling  suddenly  on  Alexander's  army,  killed 
10,000,  and  plundered  his  baggage.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, waa  not  deterred  by  this  disaster  from  prosecut- 
ing his  purposes :  having  recruited  his  arm}',  he  be- 
sieged Raphia,  Aothedon,  and  Gaza — towns  on .  tho 
Mediterranean— and  took  them ;  the  latter,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  was  rednced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
B.C.  96. 

After  this  Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  bat  the 
Jews  bad  revolted ;  and  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
while  he,  as  high-priest,  was  preparing  to  sacrifice,  the 
people  assemi  lad  in  the  temple  had  the  insolence  to 
throw  lemons  at  hhn,  taken  from  the  branches  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands.  Alexander  pat  the  sedi- 
tious to  the  sword,  and  Idlled  about  6000.  Afterward 
be  erected  a  partition  of  wood  befbre  the  altar  and  the 
inner  temple  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  people ; 
and  to  defend  himself  in  future  against  such  attempts, 
he  took  into  his  pay  guards  ftom  Pisidia  and  Cilicia. 
Finding  Jerusalem  likely  to  continue  the  seat  of  clam- 
or and  disoontent,  Alexander  quitted  the  metropolis, 
at  the  head  of  bis  army,  B.0. 98 ;  and,  having  crossed 
the  Jordan,  be  made  war  opon  the  UoabiteB  and  Am- 
'  monites,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  tribute ;  attacked 
,  Amathus,  the  fortress  beyond  Joidan  before  mention- 
ed, and  razed  it ;  and  also  made  war  with  Obeda,  king 
of  the  Arabians,  whom  be  subdued.  On  his  return  to 
'  Jerusalem  he  found  the  J$^s,  n^o^  x^f^^^f^aA 
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him  than  ever,  and  a  dvU  war  shortly  ensued,  in 
which  h«  killed  above  60,000  penons.  AU  his  en- 
deavon  to  bring  aboot  a  rwoneiliatkm  pro^iIlg  trmU- 
IsBB,  Alexander  one  dajr  asked  them  what  they  would 
have  him  do  to  acquire  their  good-wQl.  The7.an. 
Bwend  onanimonsly  "  that  be  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
kill  himself."  After  this  they  sent  deputies  to  desire 
Bnccors  Demetrius  Encterus  against  their  king, 
who  marched  into  Judna  with  8000  horse  and  40,000 
infantr}',  and  encamped  at  Sichem.  A  battle  ensned, 
ia  wbioh  Alexander  waa  defeated  and  canpellad  tody 
to  the  mountains  for  shelter,  B.C.  88.  This  oeemw 
Tenee,  bowever,  contribtited  to  his  re-establishment, 
for  a  large  n amber  of  the  Jews,  touched  wHh  the  un- 
happy condition  of  their  king,  joined  him ;  and  Dema- 
triuB,  retiring  into  Syria,  left  the  Jews  to  oppose  their 
king  with  their  own  forces.  Alexander,  collecting  his 
aimy,  marched  against  his  rebellious  aubjects,  whom 
he  overcame  io  every  engagement,  and  having  shut 
np  the  tlercest  of  them  in  Bethom,  he  forced  the  town, 
made  them  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  be  oiilered  eight  hundred  of  them  to  be  cruei- 
fled  before  him  during  a  great  eatertidnment  which 
he  made  for  his  friends ;  and  before  these  unhappy 
wretcbea  had  expired  he  commanded  their  wives  and 
children  to  be  miird««d  in  their  presence— an  nubeard- 
of  and  exeeadve  crodty,  which  oeearioned  the  people 
ef  his  own  party  to  call  bira  "  Thracides,"  meaning 
"  as  cruel  as  a  Tbradan,"  B.C.  66.  Some  time  after- 
ward Antiochos,  snmamed  Dionysins,  having  conquer- 
ed Damascus,  resolved  to  invade  Judiea ;  bat  Alexan- 
der defeated  his- intention,  and  compelled  him  to  return 
into  Aralda,  where  he  was  killed.  Aretas,  the  suc- 
ceeding king  of  Damaaona,  however,  came  into  Judna, 
nod  deftated  Alexander  in  the  plain  of  Sephala,  B.C. 
82.  A  peace  being  concluded,  Atetas  returned  to  Da- 
mascus, and  Alexander  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Jews,  B.C.  81.  Having  given  himself  up  to  excessive 
drinUng,  he  broogbt  on  a  violent  qoaitan  fever,  which 
termimUed  bis  lift.  His  queen,  Alexandra,  observing 
him  to  be  near  his  end,  and  forese^g  all  she  had  to 
fur  from  a  mutinous  people  not  ea^y  governed,  and 
ber  children  not  of  age  to  conduct  her  affUrs,  waa 
greatly  distressed.  Alexander  told  her  that,  to  reign 
in  peace,  she  should  conceal  his  death  ^m  the  army 
till  Ragaba,  which  he  was  then  besieging,  was  taken ; 
that,  when  returned  to  Jerusalem,  she  should  give  the 
Pharisees  some  share  in  the  government;  that  she 
should  send  for  the  principal  of  them,  show  them  bis 
dead  bod^,  give  them  pennbsion  to  treat  It  with  what 
Indignities  they  plMsed  In  revenge  for  the  llUareat- 
ment  they  had  received  from  him,  and  promise  that 
she  would  in  fat  ore  do  nothing  in  the  government 
without  their  advice  and  puticipation.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years,  B.C.  78.  This  admisuon  of  tiie  Pharisees  Into 
the  government  demands  the  espedal  notice  of  the 
feeder,  as  it  accounts  not  only  for  tbeir  Influence  over 
the  mhtds  of  the  people,  but  also  for  their  connection 
with  the  rulers,  and  their  power  as  public  governors, 
which  appear  so  remarkably  in  the  history  of  the  Gos- 
pels — ^mnch  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
sect  merely  religious.  Alexander  left  two  sons,  Hyr- 
canufl  and  Aristobulus,  who  disputed  the  kingdom  and 
higb-prleBthood  tUl  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
wboae  dissensions  caused  the  rain  of  thdr  flunily,  and 
were  the  means  of  Herod's  elevatitm. — Calmet,  a.  v. 
See  Albxamdra. 

5.  The  son  of  Aristobulna  and  Alexandra,  and 
grandson  of  Alexander  Jannieus.  He  was  to  have 
been  carried  captive  to  Rome,  with  his  brother  Ant^- 
onns,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem  from  Aristobulus 
(B.C.  68) ;  on  the  way,  however,  he  found  means  to 
escape,  and,  returning  to  Judna  (B.C.  fi7),  ndsed  an 
army  of  10,000  foot  and  15,000  horse,  with  which  he 
performed  many  gallant  actions,  and  seized  the  for- 
tresaesttfAlexuidriomandMadHenis.  Hyreanos  ap- 


plied for  aid  to  Gabinias,  the  general  of  the  Roman 
troops,  who  drove  him  ftom  the  monntains,  beat  him 
near  Jenisalem,  UUed  8000  of  his  men,  and  mads 
many  prisoners.  By  the  mediation  of  bis  mother,  Al- 
exandra, mattm  were  accommodated  with  GaUnios, 
and  the  Ramans  marched  into  Egypt,  but  were  seon 
compeUedto  return  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  Al- 
exander. Wherever  he  met  with  Romans  he  sacri- 
Bced  them  to  bis  resentment,  and  a  number  were  com- 
pelled to  fortify  themselves  on  Mount  Gcrizim,  where 
GaUnlos  found  him  at  Ais  retnm  fma  Egypt.  Being 
Bpprelwttrive  of  engaging  the  gnat  nombw  of  troops 
who  were  with  Alax«)der,  GaUnios  sent  Antipater 
with  offtos  of  general  pardon  if  tbey  laid  down  their 
anus.  Hub  bad  the  desired  success;  many  forsook 
Alexandw,  and  iMired  to  their  own  bouses;  but  with 
80,000  stiU  remaining  be  resolved  to  give  tiw  Romans 
battle.  The  armies  met  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor, 
where,  after  a  very  obstinate  action,  Alexander  was 
overcome,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  ' 

Under  the  government  of  Crassus  (B.C.  68)  Alex- 
ander again  began  to  embroil  affairs ;  but  after  the  un- 
happy expedition  against  the  Parthians  Cassius  oblig«d 
him,  under  conditions,  to  contmue  quiet  (B.C.  52) 
while  be  marched  to  the  Euphrates  to  oppose  the  pas- 
Bsge  of  the  Parthians.  During  the  wars  between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his  fa- 
ther, eBponsed  Cnar's  interest,  B.C.  49. '  Arfstolni* 
luB  was  poisoned,  and  Alexander  beheaded  at  Antioch, 
B.C.  48.   (Josephus,  Ata.  xiv,  6-7 ;  War,  i,  8  and  9.) 

6.  Hie  son  of  Jason,  sent  to  Rome  to  renew  f^end- 
sbip  and  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  Romans :  he 
is  named  in  the  decree  of  the  senate  directed  to  the 
Jews  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hyrcanaa's  pontificate,  B.C. 
60  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  8,  6). 

7.  The  son  of  Dosithens,  another  Jewish  .ambaBBa- 
dor  on  the  same  occasion  (Joeephna,  Perhaps 
identical  with  the  following. 

8.  The  eon  of  Theodoms,  sent  to  Rome  by  Hyrca- 
nuB  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  senate.  He  is 
named  in  the  decree  of  the  senate  addrfssed  to  the 
ma^stratea  of  ^t^eaas.  made  in  the  consulship  ef 
Dolabella  (B.C.  48),  which  spedfled  that  the  Jews 
should  not'be  forced  into  military  service,  becanse  tber 
could  not  bear  arms  on  the  Sabbath-day,  nor  bave,  et 
ail  times,  such  provisions  in  the  armies  as  were  author- 
ized by  tbeir  law  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10,  10  and  11). 

9.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great  Mariannie.  The 
history  of  this  prince,  which  is  given  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  XV,  xvii  War,  i,  22-27),  can  hardly  be  eep- 
arated  from  that  of  Aristobulus,  his  brother  and 
panion  in  misfortune.  After  the  tragical  death  of 
their  mother,  Mariamne (Josephus,  Ant.  xt,  7),  Hend 
sent  them  to  Rome  to  be  educated  in  a  manner  suita- 
ble to  their  rank  {ib.  10,  1),  Augustus  allowed  them 
an  apartment  in  bis  palace,  Intending  this  marlE  of  his 
consideration  as  a  compliment  to  their  father  Herod. 
On  tbeir  return  to  Judiea  (ib.  xvi,  1,  2)  the  people  re- 
ceived the  princes  with  great  joy ;  but  Salome,  Her- 
od's sister,  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  ot  Ma- 
riamne's  death,  apprehending  that  if  ever  the  sons  of 
the  latter  possessed  anthorl^abe  would  feel  the  effects 
of  their  resentment,  resolved  by  ber  '^'■""^■''1^  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  their  father  from  tbem.  This  she 
managed  with  great  address,  and  for  some  time  dis- 
covered no  BympUauB  of  ill-will.  Hnod  manied  Al- 
exander to  Glajjiyra,  dani^iter  of  Ardielana,  king  of 
Cappadoda,  and  Aristobulus  to  Berenice,  daughter  of 
Salome.  Pheroras,  the  king's  brother,  and  Salome, 
his  sister,  conspiring  to  destrey  these  young  princes, 
watehed  closely  their  conduct,  and  often  induced  them 
to  speak  their  thougbte  ft«ely  and  forcibly  concerning 
the  maonw  in  which  Herod  had  put  to  death  their 
mother  Hariamne.  Whatever  th^  Baid  waa  imme- 
diately reported  to  tite  king  in  the  meet  odiona  and  ag- 
gravated terms,  and  Herc^^havingjia dMriM  rfhls 
brother  and  sisiei^oindld^  VflWr^^ttentations  as 
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to  his  soiu' '  intealiona  of  rerraging  tbeir  mothflr's 
dMtfa.  To  eheds  in  some  degree  tiiwr  lofly  g|^ta,  he 
Ktt  for  his  eldest  aon,  Antipater,  to  coart— he  having 
bMBtan^ht  ap  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  because 
the  ijasUty  of  his  mother  .was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
)Uriamne~thioking  tiiat,  by  thus  making  Aristoboliu 
ntd  Akxaoder  Mosible  that  ft  iraa  in  hia  power  to  pre- 
fer another  of  liis  tons  before  them,  they  would  be  ren- 
dered more  drcomspect  in  their  conduct.  The  eon- 
tiary,  howeTar,  was  the  case.  The  presence  of  An- 
tipater only  exiqwtatad  the  two  prinoao,  and  he  at 
kogth  sncoMded  in  to  entirely  iJienating  hia  Isther'i 
affectiot)  ttim  them,  that  Herod  carried  them  to  Rome 
to  accuse  them  before  Augustus  of  dssigne  against  his 
Ufo,  B.C.  11  (ib.  10,  7).  But  the  young  princes  de- 
fended tbemaelves  so  well,  and  affected  the  spectators 
M  deeply  with  their  tears,  that  Angostua  reconciled 
^  tbam  to  tbeir  fUher,  and  eaattbnnlMck  to  Jndsta,  ap- 
parently in  perliMit  oidon  with  Antipater,  who  express- 
ed  great  satisfaction  to  see  them  restored  to  Herod's 
CsTor.  When  returned  to  Jerusalem  Herod  convened 
the  people  in  the  temple,  and  publicly  declared  his  in- 
tention that  his  sons  should  reign  after  him — first  An- 
tipater, then  Alexander,  and  afterward  Aristobulua. 
This  declaration  esaaperated  the  two  brothers  still 
further,  and  gave  sew  occasion  to  Pberoraa,  Salmne, 
'  indAntnieter  to  repieaent  their  diaaffbctiat  to  Herod. 
,  lbs  king  had  three  oonfldentialeanudu,wlKHn  he  em- 
I  pktysd  even  in  affairs  of  great  importance.  These 
J  were  accused  of  being  corrupted  by  the  money  of  Al- 
exander, and,  being  subjected  to  the  rack,  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  torture  induced  them  to  confess  that  they 
liad  often  been  solicited  by  Alexander  and  Aiistobolus 
to  abandon  Bend  and  Join  them  and  their  party,  who 
wen  ready  for  any  undertaking  In  asserting  their  in- 
disputable right  to  the  crown.  One  of  them  added 
that  the  two  brothers  had  conspired  to  lay  snares  for 
their  fftther  while  bunting,  and  were  resolved,  should 
Ite  die,  to  go  instantly  to  Rome  and  beg  the  kingdom 
of  Augustas.  Letters  were  produced  likewise  from 
Alexander  to  Aristobolos,  wherein  be  compUinedthat 
Hood  had  given  fleUa  to  Antipater  irttich  prodneed  an 
sanual  rmt  of 200  talents.  This  intelligence  omfirm- 
ed  the  fisan  of  Herod,  and  rendered  him  Bns{ucious  of 
•n  per8<Ht8  abont  fais  court.  Alexander  was  pot  under 
urest,  and  bis  principal  friends  to  tfae-torture.  The 
prince,  however,  was  not  dejected  at  this  storm.  He 
not  only  denied  nothing  which  had  been  extorted 
fma  his  friends,  bat  admitted  even  more  than  they 
bsd  aUegsd  ag^nst  him,  whether  dealing  to  oonfbnnd 
the  credulity  and  siis|dclona  of  his  fUher,  or  to  in- 
Tolve  the  whole  coort  in  perplexities,  Aom  which 
they  shoald  be  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  He 
cdnTeyed  letters  to  the  king,  in  which  he  represented 
that  to  torment  so  many  persons  on  hia  account  was 
DMJess;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  Iiud  ambuscades  for 
Ub  ;  that  the  principal  cuurtiers  were  his  accomplices, 
isndog,  in  particular,  Fheroras  and  his  most  intimate 
friends,  adding  that  Salome  came  secretly  to  him  by 
ai^t,  and  that  the  whole  court  wished  for  nothii^ 
luie  than  the  moment  when  thcg*  might  Im  delivered 
boat  that  pun  in  irtiich  they  were  eontinnally  kept 
t^Uscmeltiee. 

b  the  mean  time,  Archelaos,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  fiither4n-law  of  Alexander,  informed  of  what  was 
pudng  in  Jodma,  came  to  Jerusalem  fbr  the  purpose 
if  e  A^ing,  if  possible,  a  reconciliatioQ  between  Herod 
tod  his  son.  Knowing  the  violence  of  Herod's  tem- 
pa,  he  feigned  to  pity  his  present  situation,  and  to 
"osdsBm  the  unnatural  conduct  of  Alexander.  The 
TBipathy  of  Archelaos  produced  some  relentings  in 
bgeont  of  Herod,  and  finally  led  to  his  reconcilia- 
tioa  with  Alexander  and  the  detection  of  the  gnUty 
putfas.  But  tills  ««lm  did  not  long  nrntinoe.  One 
Evycles,  a  Z.acedemonian,  having  insinuated  himself 
iito  Herod's  favor,  gained  also  the  confidence  of  Alex- 
ndir;  and  the  yoong  prince  opened  hia  heart  freely 


concerning  the  gnmnds  of  his  discontent  against  Us 
ther.   Eorydes  repeated  all  to  the  king,  whose  ana- 
piciona  againat  his  sons  were  revived,  and  be  at  length 
ordered  them  to  be  tortured.    Of  all  the  charges 
bronght  against  the  young  princes,  nothing  could  be 

E raved  except  that  they  had  Jbrmed  a  desiga  to  retire 
ito  Cappadocia,  where  they  mi^t  be  freed  from  their 
father's  ^nranny,  and  live  in  peace.  Herod,  however, 
having  substantiated  ihU  ">ct,  took  the  rest  for  grant- 
ed, and  dispatched  two  envoys  to  Borne,  demanding 
fiom  Augnstus  justice  againat  Alexander  and  Adsto- 
bulns.  Augostua  ordered  them  to  be  tried  at  Berytas, 
befbre  the  governors  of  Syria  and  tbe  tributary  sov- 
ereigns of  the  neigbboring  provinces,  particularly  men- 
tioning Archelaus  as  one,  and  ^ving  Herod  permis- 
sion, should  they  tie  found  guilty,  to  punish  them  as 
he  might  deem  proper.  Herod  convened  the  judges, 
but  basely  omitted  Archelaus,  Alexander's  father-in- 
law  ;  and  then,  leaving  his  sons  onder  a  strong  guard 
at  Platane,  be  pleaded  his  own  cause  agduat  them  be- 
fore the  assembly,  consisting  of  150  persons.  After 
adducing  against  them  every  thing  he  had  been  able  to 
collect,  he  c<mcluded  by  saying  that,  as  a  king,  he 
might  have  tried  and  condemned  them  by  his  own  au- 
thority,  but  that  he  preferred  bringing  them  l>efore 
snch  an  assembly  to  avoid  tbe  impntatioD  of  iqjustice 
and  cmel^.  SatomiiiB,  who  had  been  fonaeiiy  oon- 
Bul,  voted  that  tbey  should  be  punished,  but  not  with 
death,  and  his  tlirae  sons  voted  with  him ;  but  they 
were  overruled  by  Volnmnios,  who  gntified  the  father 
by  condemning  his  sons  to  death,  and  induced  tbe  rest 
of  the  judges  to  Join  with  him  in  this  cruel  and  unjust 
sentence.  Tbe  time  and  manner  of  carrying  it  into 
execution  were  left  entirely  to  Herod.  Damascenna, 
Tyro,  and  other  friends  interfered  in  order  to  eave  the 
,  lives  of  tbe  nnfbrtnnato  princes,  bat  in  v^.  They 
remained  some  time  in  confinement,  and,  after  the  re- 
port of  another  plot,  were  conveyed  to  Sebasto,  or  Sa- 
maria, and  there  strangled,  B.C.  6  (A.  11, 7). — Calmet. 

The  leading  Incidents  of  this  narrative,  which  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  nmflrmatoiy  of  the  borbaroas 
character  attributed  to  Herod  in  the  Gospels,  are  con- 
firmed by  Strabo  (zvi,  765).  It  is  probably  tius  event 
to  which  Hacrobius  alludes  (Saturn,  il,  4)  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Jocose  remark  that  Augustus  is  said  to  liave 
made  on  bearing  that  in  the  massacre  of  the  Bethle- 
hemito  cldldren  (Matt,  ii,  16)  one  of  the  kinc's  own 
sons  had  perished,  "  It  were  better  tobe  Herod's «tnne 
than  his  son/"  Perhaps,  however,  the  son  referred  to 
may  be  Antipater  (q.  v.),  whom  he  also  oidoed  to  ex- 
ecution just  before  his  death.   See  Hbbod. 

10.  A  son  of  Alexander  Herod  (above)  by  Glaphyra 
(Josephus,  War,  i,  18,  1).    See  Hbbod. 

11.  A  son  of  PliasafiluB  (son  of  Phttsadluft,  Herod's 
brother)  by  Salampsio,  Herod's  daughter  (Joaefdias, 
Aitt,  xviii,  S,  4).    See  Hbbod. 

12.  A  relative  of  the  U^prieat,  and  a  leading 
Jew,  present  at  the  examination  of  P«ter  and  John 
before  the  Sanhedrim  for  the  core  of  the  lame  man 
(Acts  iv,  6),  A.D.  29.  Many  (Kuhi61,  in  loc.)  suppose 
he  was  the  Alexandrian  <^^arck  Alexander  Lydma- 
chos  (below),  who  was  a  brotfaer  of  the  well-known 
Philo,  and  an  old  friend  of  tbe  Emperor  Claodios  (Jo- 
sephus, Mn2.  xvili,  8, 1;  xix,fi,l),  and  whose  aon,  Al- 
exander Tiberins(below),  was  procurator  of  Jndna  and 
afterward  of  Egypt  (Josephoa,  War,  it,  II,  6;  15, 1, 
ete.). 

13.  A  man  whose  father,  Simon,  a  Cyrenian  Jew, 
was  compelled  to  bear  the  cross  <tf  Christ  iMhind  him 
from  tbe  gate  to  Calvary  (Mark  xv,  21).  A.D.  post 
29.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  brother 
Bufus  are  mentioned,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were 
afterwaid  knotrn  as  Cliristiaaa. 

14;  An  alabarch  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria,  snmamed 
Ltseuachus,  steward  of  Antonia  tbe  mother  of  Clan- 
dins,  who  freed  him  from  the  incarcefBtiui  to  which 
he  bad  been  subjected  by  Oifi  fteiiBmgQ^^^v- 
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wphiu,  Ant.  zlz,  6,  1).  It  was  throagh  him  that 
Agripp*  received  the  loan  of  800,000  dnehnua  (tft. 
xvtii,  6,  Sy.  Some  hftTe  tboogbt  Um  the  eune  whh 
No.  12,  above. 

15.  A  BOD  of  the  foregmng,  snniamed  Tibbridb 
(Joaeidios,  AtU.  xx,  6,  2).  His  ancle  was  Philo,  tlie 
celebrmted  Jewish  author,  Alexander,  however,  did 
not  continue  in  the  faith  of  bis  anceston,  and  was  re- 
varded  fi>r  his  apostaajr  hy  vaiious  pabllc  appmnt- 
mente.  bi  the  rrign  of  Ctaadlns  he  succeeded  Fadins 
as  procurator  v£  Judiea,  about  A.D.  46,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  tiie  equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  hy  Nero  [vocurator  of  Egypt;  and  by  his 
order  50,000  Jews  were  elain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  tumult  iu  the  ci^.  It  was  apparently 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accompanied 
Corbnlo  in  his  expedition  into  Armenia,  A.D.  64 ;  and 
be  wax,  In  this  campaign,  given  as  <»e  of  the  hortagea 
to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiridates  when  the  latter  visit- 
ed the  Roman  camp.  Alexander  was  the  first  Roman 
governor  who  declared  in  fiivor  of  Vespasian ;  and  the 
day  on  which  be  administered  the  oath  to  the  lemons 
in  the  name  of  Vespasian,  the  kalends  of  July,  A.D. 
69,  is  regarded  as  the  b^oning  of  that  emperor's 
nign.  Alexander  aftenmd  accompanied  Titus  lo 
the  war  agtinst  Judea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.  (Josephus,  War,  li,  11,  6;  15, 1;  18; 
7,  8;  iv,  10,  6;  vi,  4,  S;  Tadtns,  Am.  xv,  28;  Bill, 
i,  11 ;  ii,  74,  79 ;  Suetonius,  Vetp.  6.) 

16.  A  Jew  of  EpbeauB,  known  only  from  the  part 
be  took  in  the  uproar  about  Diana  which  was  raised 
there  by  the  pceaching  of  'PwaH  (Acta  xix,  88),  A.D. 
64.  As  the  inhabitants  confbunded  the  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians,  the  former,  apprehensive  lest  they 
adght  he  Involved  in  the  popular  commotion  as  oppo- 
nents of  the  prevalent  idolatry,  pat  forward  Alexan- 
der, apparently  one  of  tbeir  own  number,  and  perhaps 
a  practised  speaker,  to  defend  them  from  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Christians  (Conybeare  and  Howson's  St. 
Pad,  ii,  87  note);  but  hia  interference  only  inflamed 
the  mob  the  more,  so  that  he  was  unable  In  the  tumult 
to  obtdn  a  hewing  (Neander,  PUmting  of  Ike  Church, 
1,  818,  Edinb.  ed.).  Some  suppose  that  this  person  is 
the  same  with  "Alexander the  coppersmith"  of  2  Tim. 
iv,  14 ;  but  tUs  is  by  no  means  pntbahle:  the  name 
of  Alexander  was  In  those  times  very  common  among 
the  Jews. 

17.  A  coppersmith  or  brazier  (mentioned  in  1  Tim. 
1,  20;  2  Thn.  iv,  I  I),  who,  with  Hymemeus  and  oth- 
ers, broadied  certain  heresies  touching  the  resurreo 
tton,  (br  which  they  were  excommanicated  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  A.D.  54-64.  These  persons,  and  espe- 
cially Alexander,  appear  to  have  maligned  the  faith 
they  had  fbnaken  and  the  character  of  the  apostle. 
As  every  Jew  learned  some  trade,  it  has  been  imagined 
that  Alexander  was  really  a  man  of  teaming,  and  not 
an  artisan,  although  acquainted  with  the  brazier's 
craft.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  usual  to  des- 
ignate a  literate  person  by  the  name  of  the  bade  with 
which  be  was  acquainted,  although  this  may  poesibly 
have  been  the  case  when  a  man  bore  a  name  so  com- 
mon-and  BO  undistingniBhing  as  that  of  Alexander. 
The  sai^msition  of  some  (Neander,  Planting,  I,  407 
notaX  that  diflbrent  persons  are  alluded  to  in  the  two 
passages  dted,  is  not  the  more  probable  one  (Hatthies, 
Pailor(dMe/e,  p.  259  sq.). 

Alexander  I,  bishop  of  Borne,  succeeded  Evaris- 
tus  in  that  see  110.  He  ruled  fbr  eight  years  and  five 
months,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Hadrian  in  119,  though  this  is  doubted  (Euseb.  ff.  E. 
It,  4 ;  Iran,  it,  8).  Alexander  is  said  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  the  first  who  directed  that  water  should 
be  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  and  also  to 
hare  introduced  holy  water;  but  H  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  attribute  the  events 
of  later  periods  to  earlier  ones.  The  eplstlas  attrib- 
uted to  him  an  spurious. 


II,  Pope  (originally  called  Anselm  Badagns),  a  n». 
tivaofWlan.  As  priest  of  hit  dbUto  town,  he  b^[aa, 
about  the  middle  of  the  Ilth  century,  topnadi  against 
the  marriage  of  the  cler:gy.   Archbishop  Gnido,  of 
Milan,  who  S3^pathized  with  the  married  clergy,  ob- 
tained for  him  from  the  Emperor  Henry  and  the  Popt 
Stephen  II,  the  diocese  of  Lucca,  in  order  to  remoi'e 
him.  Anselm,  however,  in  his  new  position,  vigoions- 
ly  pursued  his  attacks  upon  tba  mairied  clergy,  and 
became  intimate  with  the  leaders  of  the  hierarchical 
1  par^,  Hildebrand  and  Petrus  Damlani.   On  the  death 
of  Pope  NichoUs  II  (1061),  Hildebrand,  who  was  at 
I  ready  all-powerful  at  Rome,  succeeded  in  elevating 
Anselm  to  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der II.    The  party  of  the  count  of  Tusculnm,  in  nnion 
,  with  the  married  clergy*,  opposed  to  him  Bishop  Ca-- 
'  floloQS  of  Parma  as  antlpope  under  the  name  of  Ho- 
norfaia  II,  but  Alexander  was  geneially  recognised  is 
Germany  by  the  Synod  4rf  1062.   As  pope,  AJexandar 
I  endeavored  to  enforce  all  the  exwbitant  pretensions 
'  of  the  papacy,  and  in  this  effort  was  supported  by  Hil- 
debrand and  Damiani,  who  acted  as  his  legates  and 
I  councOlors.    He  forbade  King  Heniy  II  of  Germany 
I  to  divorce  his  wife  Bertha,  excommanicated  the  conn* 
I  dllm  of  the  king,  and  suonnonfld  the  latter  to  Rome. 
He  died  before  Heoty  had  resolTed  to  go,  April  SO, 
'  1078,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hildebrand  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.    Forty-five  of  his  epistles  are 
exUnt  {Concilia,  torn,  ix,  p.  111ft).— Neander,  Ck.  UitL 
iii,  895-898;  iv,  106;  Cave,  Hid.  Ik.  anno  1061; 
Wetzer  and  Welte,  i,  154. 

in,  Pope  (originally  called  Rolandua  BandinelU),  a 
Tuscan.  In  1169  he  was  made  pope,  but  was  driven  out 
of  Rome  hy  the  antlpope  Tktor  III.   The  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  coUToked  the  Council  of  PaTia 
in  1160,  in  which  Victor  was  conflrmed,  and  Alexander, 
deposed  and  excommunicated.    Alexander  and  his 
party,  in  their  turn,  excommanicated  Victor  and  hit> 
al>ettors.   Alexander  was  recognised  by  the  kings  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  Sicily,  Jerusalem,  and  Hun- 
gary ;  while  Victor,  who  claimed  to  have  been  elected 
1^  the  clergy,  the  Senate,  and  the  barons  of  Rome, 
was  only  recognised  by  Germany  and  Lombardy. 
Alexander  had  to  flee  to  France,  where,  at  a  coundl 
I  held  at  Tours  (1I6S),  he  declared  all  the  ordinations 
'  made  bv  the  antipope  sacrilegious,  and  condemned  the 
i  Albigensee  as  hereticB.    After  the  death  of  Victor, 
April  80, 1164,  Aederick  had  a  new  antipope  elected, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Pascal  III.    In  1166  Alex- 
ander returmd  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  an  en- 
thusiastic reception.    Against  the  advandng  armies 
of  the  emperor  he  was  enppinted  by  the  king  of  Sicily. 
Iu  1166  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel,  opened  negotia- 
'  tions  with  Alexander  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  as  well  as 
,  of  the  two  empires ;  but  the  negotiations  led  to  no  per- 
'  manent  resulL   In  1166  he  was  again  ejected  from 
I  Rome  by  the  emperor,  who  was  crowned  there 
Pascal,  while  Alexander  excommunicated  him,  and 
'  absolved  his  subjects  fWtm  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Alexander  also  filled  himself  with  the  League  of  the 
'  Lombardian  cities  which  rose  against  Frederick,  and 
;  established  a  new  federal  city,  which  they  caUed,  in 
honor  of  the  pope,  Alexandria.    The  antipope  Pascal 
.  died  Sept,  26,  1168,  but  his  partisans  elected  in  IiIb 
\  place  John,  abbot  of  Sturm,  in  Hungary,  who  assnmed 
the  name  of  Calixt  III.    In  1171  Alexander  was  in- 
formed of  the  murder  of  Thomas  \  Becket.    He  put 
all  England  under  the  ban,  and  sent  two  cardinals  to 
England  to  examine  the  whole  matter,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  absolution  of  the  king  and  the  canoniza- 
tion of  Thomas  k  Becltet.    In  1177  the  emperor  got 
recondled  with  Alexander  at  Venice.   The  empem 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  the  foot  of 
the  pope,  whfle  the  latter  gave  to  the  emperor  the  kifls 
of  peace,  and  gave  him  bis  arm  to  conduct  him  into 


the  dinrch. 
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and  VM  apptrfnted  Alexander  gorernor  of  Ben^ 
vent.  The  opponentB  of  Alexander  elected,  however, 
asatber  antipope  (Sept.  29,  1178),  who  assumed  the 
tuse  of  Iimocent  III,  but  was-aoon  after  captured  by 
tfder  of  Alexander,  and  imprbmwd  in  a  monaatary, 
lAcie  he  died.  In  1179  Alexander  held  at  Rome  the 
tUrd  general  conncQ  of  Lateran  (q.  v.),  which  iasned 
a  nnmber  of  decrees  on  church  disclplhie  and  excom- 
nnmicated  the  Albigenses.  In  1180  Alexander  pre- 
TiUiA  npon  the  kings  of  France  and  England  to  un- 
dertake a  new  cnuade  fbr  the  porpoM  ^  akUng  the 
kh%  of  Jemsalem  againat  Saladln.  Alexander  even 
catevored  to  convert  tha  anllan  of  looninm  by  ad- 
dre^ng  to  hfan  a  kind  of  catechism  mider  the  name 
ei  hitraelio  Fldei.  Alexander  reserved  the  canoniza- 
tian  irf  saints,  which  bad  Cwmerly  been  practised  also 
by  the  metropolitans,  to  tha  popes,  and  introdnced  the 
LMera  Monilorialtf,  Several  Epistles  of  Alexander 
an  foond  in  the  CbacUia  of  Labbe,  and  liis  bulls  have 
iMn  printed  in  the  BaUaram  of  Cheniblnl,  and  in  the 
Mm  Saara  c^UgbelU.  Alexander  died  at  Bmne  in 
im.— The  best  worlc  on  the  tuetoiy  of  Alexander 
I  b  by  Keater,  Gachichte  Altxander  lU  void  der  Kirche 
mmr  Zat  (8  vols.  Berl.  1845-'64).  See  also  Turner, 
Af.  £Bgl.  vol.  it;  Neander,  Ch.  Hid.  iv,  168. 

IV,  Pope  (originaliy  Reinwald,  count  of  Segni),  a 
nan  of  worldly  spirit,  ascended  the  throne  in  1264,  at 
a  period  of  great  dIstnrlMaice.  Alexander,  like  his 
predecessor,  endeavored  to  confiscate  the  entire  king- 
dom tX  ^dly  on  the  ground  that  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick II,  who  was  also  king  of  Italy,  had  died  excoib- 
■nimicated.  When  Manft^d,  an  Illegitimate  son  of 
Frederick,  maintained  himself  against  the  papal  troops 
as  ruler  of  Sicily,  Alexander  excommonlcated  him, 
proclaimed  against  him  a  crusade,  and  pot  the  entire 
Ungdnn  ander  the  ban.  At  the  same  time  he  asked 
conrideiable  smns  from  Heniy  III,  king  of  England, 
in  order  to  deftay  the  expenses  of  Ute  crusade,  and,  as. 
u  indemnification,  offered  the  kingdom  of  SicQy  to 
Edmond,  the  second  son  of  Henry.  A  legate  gave  to 
dns  yonng  prince  in  advance  the  investiture.  Uan- 
fred,  however,  maintained  himself,  and,  aided  by  the 
Sancens,  conquered  the  pope,  and  compelled  him  to 
tate  reftige  at  Yiterbo,  where  he  died.  May  26, 1261, 
leaving  the  papal  authority  greatly  enfeebled.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  Alexander,  at  the  re- 
qoest  of  Looia  XI,'  sent  inqnifiitors  to  France.  He 
was  very  partial  to  the  Dominicans,  and  condemned 
a  work  \iy  William  of  St.  Amour  against  the  mendi- 
cant orders  ("  On  the  Dangers  of  the  last  Ilnies")  and 
a  work  entitled  "The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  and  as- 
cribed to  John  of  Farma,  the  general  of  the  Ftands- 
cana.  Like  his  predecemors,  he  endeavored  to  bring 
tboot  a  union  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Cbnrches,  Several  letters  and  bulls  of  this  pope  have 
been  fkrinted  in  Labbe's  C(Mta&i,Ugbelli'8  Ita&a  Sacra, 
d'Achery'a  SpicHeffivm,  and  other  collections. — Hoefer, 
Biog.  Giairalt,  i,  878 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hut.  iv,  188,  288, 

V,  Pope  (ori^nally  Peter  Philaigna),  a  Franciscan 
nook  from  Candla,  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in 
U09  by  the  CoancQ  of  Pisa,  which  deposed  the  popes 
Gr^ry  XII  and  Benedict  XIII.  His  prodigality  of 
^fb  and  offices  dnring  his  pontificate  was  so  unbound- 
ed that  lie  naed  to  say,  "  When  I  became  a  btohop  I 
vaaiich;  when  a  cardinal,  poor;  and  wlwn  a  pope,  a 
keggsr."  He  died  1410,  h  was  supposed  from  pt^sim 
*4b mistered  by  his  snccessor,  John  XXII.  He  was 
ngvded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  bis  age. 
He  translated  several  works  fh>m  Greek  into  Latin, 
vluelt,  however,  have  never  been  printed.  Hazzn- 
iMIi  (in  hia  work  Serittori  tTItalia')  gives  a  list  of  the 
writings  of  this  pope,  but  he  only  published  his  letters, 
b  boils,  and  a  little  treatise  on  the  conception  (tf  the 
TiiRin  Haiy.— Hoefer,  Biog.  OMraU,  i,  879. 

Yt,  Pope  (originally  Roderic  Lenznoli,  but  after* 
wd  Bori^  fnm  his  modMr*!  flunily),  was  bom  tt 


Yalentia,  Spain,  in  14S1.  His  mother,  Jane  Bor^a, 
was  the  sister  of  Pope  Calixtus  III.  Boderic  first 
studied  law,  but  entered  on  a  milibuy  career  at  the 
age  of  18.  His  yonUi  was  a  very  diswlnte  one;  and 
he  early  formed  a  criminal  connection  with  a  Bomat^ 
lady  living  in  Spain  wiUi  her  two  ^ughters.  He 
soon  seduced  the  daughters  also;  and  one  of  them, 
Rosa  Vanozza,  became  bis  life-long  mlstreBs.  By  her 
he  bad  five  children,  two  of  whom,  Ciesar  Borgia  and 
Lscratia,  surpassed  their  father,  if  possible,  in  abom- 
inable crhnes.  In  1465,  while  Boderic  was  living  In 
adultery  in  Spain,  his  uncle  became  pope.  This  open- 
ed to  hbn  a  new  career  of  amiHtiim.  HewanttoBome 
on  a  promise  tnm  the  pope  of  an  office  worth  12,000 
crowns  a  year ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  mistress  and 
her  children  went  to  Venice,  under  the  cfaor^  of  an 
intendant,  Manuel,  who  afterward  passed  as  ber  hus- 
band, to  shield  the  amours  of  Roderic.  The  pope  was 
channed  with  the  pleasii^  manners  and  apparent  piety 
of  his  nephew,  and  made  bim  cardinal  and  vice^chan- 
cellor  in  1466.  Boderie  aflbcted  great  ^tty,  visited 
the  prisons  and  the  poor,  was  diligent  in  keeping 
chnrcb  services,  and  soon  bailed  the  Bomans  into 
confidence  in  his  parity.  Dnring  the  pontificates  of 
Pins  II,  Paul  II,  and  Sixtus  IV,  successors  of  Calixtus, 
be  renudned  quiet.  In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
VIII,  which  began  in  1484,  he  brongfat  Us  mistress  to 
Rome,  and  put  her  in  a  house  near  St.  Peter's,  when 
he  passed  his  nights  with  her,  the  days  beuig  devoted 
ostentatiously  to  his  public  duties  and  acts  of  {de^! 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  busy  buying  up  votes  for 
the  papal  chair,  and  when  Innocent  died  (1492),  he 
had  purcliased  a  sufficient  number  of  cardinals  to  se- 
cure his  ekcdon.  This  BtatemoLC  rests  on  the  anthor- 
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of  Burcbard,  master  of  ceremonies  to  Alexander 
VI,  who  left  a  Journal,  which  was  afterward  published 
in  1696  (Hanover,  ed.  by  Leibnitz)  in  part,  and  has 
recently  been  published  in  ftill  (Florence,  1854,  8vo). 
Bnrchard  states  the  price  paid  by  Roderic  for  the  votes 
of  the  cardinals  as  follows :  to  Cardinal  Orsino,  the 
castles  of  Monticelll  and  Sariani;  toAscanios  Sforza, 
tfaeviGe-cbancellorsbipoftheChurcb;  to  the  cardinal 
of  C<donna,  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Benedict,  as  well  as  the 
domains  and  right  of  patronage  for  Umself  and  fhmily 
forever ;  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  the  bishopric  ot 
Porto,  and  the  tower  which  was  a  dependency  on  it, 
with  a  cellar  full  of  wine.  The  cardinal  of  Parma  re- 
ceived the  city  of  Nepi ;  Savelli  received  the  govern- 
ment of  CitU  Casteilana,  and  of  the  chnrcb  of  St  Maiy 
the  Greater ;  a  monk  of  Venice,  who  had  obtained  tlie 
cardinolate,  sold  his  vote  for  five  tboasand  ducats  of 
gM.  Boderic  became  pope  August  2, 1492,  and  took 
die  name  of  Alexander  VI.  Hispont" 
yeata  waa  a  atormy  one,  u^^isaOAyt 
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ordinata  to  the  purp9se  of  raistug  his  bastard  children 
at>ov6  the  beads  of  the  oldest  princely  booses  of  Italy. 
Of  the  crimes  alleged  against  Alexander  and  his  chil- 
dren, Cesar  and  Lucretia,  this  boot  the  place  to  speak 
in  detail;  it  ia- enough  to  vay  that  tliis  pontificate  ri- 
valled Uw  worst  periods  of  tiie  Roman  Empire  in  de- 
faaocherf,  Teiiality,  and  murder.  It  was  in  1492  tbat 
Colombue  discovered  America,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  soon  after  disputing  with  the  Spaniards  as  to  their 
claims  through  Vssco  de  Gama.  The  dispute  vaa  re- 
ferred to  Alexander.  He  traced  a  line  which  passed 
from  pole  to  pole  through  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Islands,  and  decreed  that  all  the  countries  which  were 
beyond  this  line,  that  is,  the  West  Indies,  or  America, 
should  belong  to  Spain ;  and  all  east  of  it,  t  e.  the 
Bast  Indies  and  the  African  coast,  to  Portufisl.  The 
censorship  of  books  forms  one  of  the  many  claims  of 
Alexander  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  as  be  is  said 
to  have  originated  it  in  1&02.  The  monk  Savonarola 
(q.  T.)  Aarlesdy  expined  the  iriskecbiMB  of  Alezaoder, 
who  caused  bim  to  be  bnnit  in  1498. 

The  wits  of  the  time  ^  not  Ul  of  their  dn^  in 
pasquinades,  one  of  irtiich  nuu  thna  I 

De  TiUo  la  Tltinin,  de  flamma  transit  la  Ignenu 
Vendit  Alexander  claTes,  aluria,  Christum ; 
Venders  Jura  potest,  emerat  lUe  prlua; 
Etc 

The  deatb'Scene  of  this  wretch  Is  stated  by  Tom- 
masl,  in  substance,  as  follows :  After  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Lucretia,  the  pope  requested  Cardinal 
Corneto  to  lend  him  his  poUce  for  a  great  feast,  to 
which  all  the  cardinals  and  nobility  were  to  be  invited, 
and  at  which  some  of  them  were  to  be  poisoned.  By 
mistake  the  poisoned  wine  was  handed  to  tiw  pope  and 
his  son  Cssar.  Both  wwe  soon  taken  111 ;  Cesar  re- 
covered, bat  the  pope  died  the  same  night,  Angost  18, 
1503. 

Of  coarse  there  have  not  been  wanting  apologists 
even  for  such  a  monster  as  Alexander  VI.  Among 
those  who  doubt,  or  affect  to  doubt,  the  stories  of  his 
gre^  crimes,  are  Voltaire,  Roecoe,  tiie  BiogrofhU  Vm- 
rerselfe  of  Michaod,  and  Appleton's  Qrc^opisdM.  But 
the  evideace  of  contemporary  writers  is  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  kind  of  criticism  employed  by  those 
who  would  whitewash  the  Borgias.  See,  as  the  chief 
authorities,  Burcbard,  Diariuia,  ntme  primum  pub.  juris 
/actim  ah  A .  Getmarelli  (Florence,  18M,  8vo) ;  Tom- 
nasi,  VUa  di  Cowan  Borgkt.  The  chief  points  of  Bur- 
chard's  diary  are  given  in  Gordon,  Zt/t  ofAlaaader 
VJani  Citmr  Borgia  (Lood.  1729,  t<A. ;  1780,  French, 
2  vols.  6vo).  See  also  Ranke,  Bittory  ofih»  Papacy, 
i,  44  sq.;  Masse,  IIi$t.  d*  fOpe  Akamdn  V7(Pm4s, 
1880,  8vo) ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  HitL  per.  Ill,  §  Ifil,  and  an. 
thorities  there  cited. 

VII,  Pope  (originally  Fabio  Chigi),  bom  at  Sien- 
na 1599,  succeeded  to  the  papacy  in  1656.  He  sui^ 
nmnded  himself  with  splendor,  and  while  be  indulged 
In  luxury  and  licentiousness,  be  also  gptnt  vast  rams 
In  Improving  and  adorning  the  city  of  Rome.  He 
■oonflrmod  the  bull  of  Innocent  X  against  the  five 
propositions  of  Jansenius ;  and  was  the  author  of  the 
"Formulary" — an  act  the  Intention  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  these  five  propositions  were  contahied  in 
the  writings  of  Jansenius.  In  consequence  of  a  diffi- 
culty with  tbe  government  of  France,  French  troops 
seized  the  town  and  the  district  of  Airtgoon,  n^ich  at 
that  time  still  belonged  to  the  Papal  States;  and  the 
Sorbonne  published  theses  in  order  to  prove  that  tbe 
popes,  so  far  from  being  infiiUible  in  temporal  afiaJrs, 
were  not  even  infallible  in  spiritual  matters.  After 
having  in  vain  invoked  the  aid  of  several  Catholic 
princw,  Alexander  complied  with  all  the  demands  of 
the  French  king,  and  had  Avignon  restored  to  him. 
He  died  in  1667.  His  balls  are  found  In  Chemlrinl's 
BuUarium.  A  volume  of  his  verses,  Philoma&i  Mtua 
JuvmiUa  (so  called  because  written  when  he  was  at  the 
tfoUege  of  the  FbUomathi,  at  Sienna),  was  printed  in 


1656.— UfM.  i,  626;  Ranke,  Hiit.  of  Papacy,  il, 
191 ;  Pailavicino,  VUa  di  AUttaiidro  VII  Ubri  v 
(Prato,  1840, 2  voU.) ;  Hoefor,  Butgropbu  Cinirale,  i, 
908. 

Vm,  Pope  (originally  OttobmlX  bom  at  Venlee 
1610,  made  pope  1689,  died  1691,  having  held  the  chair 
long  enough  to  advance  hie  own  fiu^y,  and  secnic 
for  liimself  an  enduring  reputation  for  avarice  and  du- 
plicity. He  declared  the  decrees  of  1682  which  gn«r- 
•ranteed  the  independence  of  the  Galilean  Chnrdi,  to 
be  null  and  void.  This  pope,  thoogh  imposed  to  the 
Jansenista,  nevertheless  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
"  philoBoi^lcal  tin,"  as  taught  by  the  Jesuit  profeesin-. 
Boa  got,  ot  Dijon.  The  Vatican  Libraiy  is  indebted 
to  bim  for  the  acquisition  of  the  magnificent  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  Queen  Christina. — 
Hoeftr,  Biog.  GMrale,  i,  906 ;  Ranke,  BiO.  of  Papacy, 
ii,  279. 

Alexander,  Sunt,  bishop  of  Cappadoraa,  and  af- 
terward of  Jerusalem :  first,  as  CoUeagoe  oi  the  aged 
Kardssns,  and  afterward  alone.  EnseUns  (Kb.  vi, 
eh.  xi)  ^we  an  aecooat  of  fais  call  to  the  efotcopmcy 
of  Jemaalem,  and  of  Us  service  there.  He  protected  , 
Origen,  whose  fallow-disciple  he  had  been,  and  or- 
dained him  iniest.  Under  Alexander  Sevems  he  was 
imprisoned  for  seven  years.  He  suffered  a  second  per- 
secution under  Decins,  and  died  in  prison  at  Cssar«a 
in  261.  He  is  the  first  bishop  who  has  been  a  coadju- 
tor. He  was  it  friend  of  Htentore,  and  establisbed  a 
libnuy  at  Jantsalem.  Ha  b  commemoratod  by  tbe 
Roman  Omrch  on  HarohlS;  by  tte  Greek,  on  I>e> 
cember  22. — Dnpln,  EeeL  WrUen,  8d  cent.  - 

Alexander  patriarch  of  Alexandria  turn  A.D. 
Sli  to  826;  he  Bocceeded  AchUlaa,  and  hl>  appoint- 
ment excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  Anns,  who  had 
himself  aspired  to  the  episcopal  throne.  His  doc- 
trines were  attacked  by  Anus,  whom,  after  mildly  ex- 
horting to  return  to  the  truth,  be  cited  before  an  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  at  Alexandria,  and,  on  his  re- 
fusing to  recant  his  errors,  excommunicated  him  and 
his  foUowers.  This  sentence  was  afterward  oonflnned 
by  above  a  hundred  bishops  In  the  Council  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  320.  One  of  his  epistles  against  Arins 
may  be  fhand  in  Socrates,  Hitt.  Ecd.  i,  6,  and  another 
in  Tbeodoret,  Bid.  EeeL  i,  4. 

Alexander,  first  bishop  of  Constantinople  after 
its  name  was  changed  ftwm  Byzantium.  Alexander 
resolutely  opposed  the  Arian  heresy ;  and  when  Eose- 
biuB  of  Nicomedia  insisted  upon  Arius  t>eing  received 
into  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  Alexander,  in  the 
deepest  affliction,  ordered  poWic  fasting  and  prayer  to 
be  made  to  God  to  avert  it;  and  himself  poaaed  whida 
nights  before  tbe  altar,  with  his  fkoe  upon  the  ground. 
Arias  died  on  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  his  reetoTo- 
tion.  Alexander  died  in  840.— Socrates,  Hitt.  EccL  i, 
87,88;  ii,6;  Acta  Satutorvm. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Hlerapolis,  an  adherent  of 
Nestorius.  At  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (481),  where  be 
tiad  been  sent  as  a  delegate,  tie  signed,  with  eight  oth- 
er bishops,  a  letter  addressed  by  Nestorius  to  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  fot  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  con- 
vocation of  another  synod,  to  wfalch  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria and  the  Egyptian  Utbope  should  not  be  invited. 
Pope  SExtns  III,  to  whom  Alexander  at  a  later  date 
appealed,  refused  him  a  hearing,  and  at  length  tbe 
emperor  lionished  liim  to  Fomothis  in  Egypt.  Twen- 
ty-three letters,  existing  in  a  Latin  transl^on  (^Epitt. 
Lvpi  EpHetiana),  are  ascribed  to  him  as  author ;  and 
Stddas  repwta  a  discourse  of  his,  Quid  novi  Ckriaba  ui 
outarfom  inbderU. — Herzog,  l^td-EncgdcpSdie,  a.  t, 

Alexander,  founder  of  the  Acoemetn  (q.  t.),  was 
bom  of  an  andent  family,  in  Aria  Minor,  in  the  time 
of  tlie  Emperor  Constantins.  He  first  filled  an  office 
at  court,  but  afterward  BavThll.  that^le^bad  to  the 
poor,  and  retlied  i^^S^ikSwU^l^  founded 
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a  moiuuteiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  *ad  intro- 
liaoeil  a  new  role  of  chantiiig  the  praises  of  God  with- 
out ceasing,  da^  and  night,  thronghout  the  year.  To 
wcnre  this,  ha  divided  his  monks  into  six  classea,  one 
of  which  fijlowed  another  perpetaally.  When  he  had 
thus  exen^aed  his  monks  for  twenty  yean  In  this  first 
nwBaateir  of  bb  order,  be  left  tlieni,  and  paaaed 
tluoagh  Palmyra,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  io  all 
which  places  he  snared  for  Uw  faith.  At  last  he 
died,  abont  440,  at  another  monastery  of  his  institu- 
tion, called  Gomon,  at  the  month  of  the  POntas  Eax- 
iatu.  BoUandns  ^re  a  lift  of  him,  which  purports 
tobewritleiiliyoiMofhisdiKiplM.— Bullflt,JaD.  15; 
UaAoa,  Eodn.  Diet.  %  940. 

Alexander  Albsius,  or  db  Bales  (so  called  be- 
cnse  be  was  bom  at  Hailes,  in  Gloncestersliire,  or 
was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  there),  one  of  ttte  most 
emiiMOt  of  the  scholastic  divines.  After  stadying  in 
Ea^knd  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  stadied  theotc^ 
and  the  canon  law,  and  pined  aoeb  a  hi^  reputation 
thathewaas^led**tbe/rTi;/h9aN«Z>iM«n-.*'  Hebe- 
ean»  a  Ftandscut  In  122!^  and  dkd  at  I^ris  1246. 
His  woifes  are:  1.  A  Commemlarg  jom  Ae  Anisu  [oil 
nmeoosly  attributed  to  Bonaventors,  and  by  others, 
with  greater  [aY>batulity,  to  Hugo  de  Sancto-Caro] 
(Venice,  I486,  fbl.) :— 2.  CommmUarie$  on  the  Apocalypte 
(Puis,  1«47,  fol.) :— 8.  A  Bvmmarjf  of  aU  Theotogy— 
»mma  7%eofs^(Norimb.  1462;  Basle,  1502;  Tenlce, 
UTC;  ;  Cdogne,  1^,  and  many  other  places) : 
— 4.(%«MmLoMae.Fbi0-Amb*of(i0.8MieMaf(Lyons, 
U81);  thm  are  doubts  whether  be  was  the  antlwr  of 
t^lastwoifc. 

The  Summa  was  written  at  the  command  of  Pope  In> 
noecnt  lY,  and  enjoined  by  his  successor,  Alexander 
rV,  to  be  osed  by  all  professors  and  students  of  theol- 
ogy in  Cfaristendom.  Alexander  gave  the  doctrines 
of  the  ChoRli  a  more  rigonnuly  syllogistic  form  than 
they  had  prevlonaly  bad,  and  may  thus  be  considered 
as  the  aatbor  of  the  scholastic  theology.  He  answer- 
ed the  question  whether  theology  is  a  science  in  the 
following  manner :  be  made  a  distinction  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  of  science ;  science  relates  either  to 
the  completion  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  (in  which 
case  it  has  to  do  witb  knowledge  as  sach — that  is,  the- 
netleal) ;  or  the  knowledge  xdates  to  religions  expe- 
lioiee,  and  of  the  latter  kind  is  theological  knowledge. 
Tbs  knowledge  can  only  proceed  from  the  disporition. 
Theology  demands  the  human  soul,  since  it  rouses  the 
itfteliona,  the  tendencies  of  the  disposition,  by  the 
;rn»ci|dea  of  goodness,  tlie  fear  of  God,  and  love.  The 
idation  <rf  knowledge  to  &ith  is  tbwefore  the  reverse 
arwbit  It  1b  in  the  other  scienoes,  ainoa  ibtiAiogj  first 
of  all  pmdncas  ftttb,  and,  after  die  soul  has  been  puri- 
fied tiiroagfi  ftith  woriring  by  love,  the  result  is  the 
ndentanding  of  theology.  In  logical  science,  on  the 
contrary,  rational  knowledge  produces  faith.  If  the 
fonner  liave  produced  &itfa,  then  the  internal  grounds 
for  such  conviction  will  appear.  Faith  Is  then  the 
1^  of  ttu  soul ;  and  the  more  any  one  is  enlighten- 
ed tliis  light,  so  much  more  will  he  apprehend  the 
remoos  by  which  Us  faith  is  proved.  There  is,  io- 
deed,  a  fUth  iriiieh  does  not  rise  so  high  as  knowledge, 
wUdi  satisfies  itself  with  probabilities ;  but  Christian 
faitt  is  diffimnt.  It  proceeds  from  experience,  ap- 
peals to  the  revelatico  of  the  highest  truths,  and  hence 
stands  above  all  knowledge  (Neander,  Hiatory  af 
Dogmat,  ii,  650).  As  to  our  loiowledge  of  God,  Alex- 
ander taught  tiiat  "  the  idea  of  God  la  a  iabUu  note- 
ntila-  imprami  prima  veritatU,  and  Is  (bunded  on  the 
eoimection  subsisting  between  eternal  truth  and  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  But  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween a  eognitio  m  htAitu  and  tn  ocAi.  The  habitual 
lies  at  the  basis  of  human  consctonsness ;  the  actual  is 
die  developed  idea.  In  reference  to  the  former,  tfie 
ideaofGodlsnndeniable;  in  reference  to  the  second,  a 
twnCold  tendency  of  the  soul  is  possible — in  proportion 
a  ft  efdMT  tons  t«  tha  rerelation  of  the  hif^best  troth, 


or  allows  worldlinesa  and  the  lower  powers  of  the  soul 
to  govern  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  consciousness  of 
God  may  be  wanting,  and  the  fool  will  say,  There  is' 
no  God."  He  distinguishes  also  between  the  Idea  of 
God  in  general  (ratio  commmi$)  and  the  particular  ap> 
plication  of  it  (raMff  jmgtria).  "The  fermer  to  tme 
•van  in  Idolatry,  tbr  that  testifies  of  an  Idea  of  God  as 
its  fenndation,  tiwngfa  the  aiq>lica1ion  of  It  is  errone- 
ous." As  to  grace,  be  "defines  the  gratia  ffrattt  data 
as  the  gift  wliich  is  communicated  to  rational  cre^ 
tores,  in  order  to  make  them  capable,  as  &r  as  de- 
pends on  this  fptt,  to  labor  for  the  eteroal  salvation 
and  improrement  of  otbera.  It  Is  the  more  remote 
preparation  for  salvation,  mem  dead  fidtii,  knowledge 
without  life.  Through  the  gratia  gratum/a^nt  sal- 
vation Hsdf  is  added."  He  "supposed  man  to  be 
created  first  in  his  purit  »atvralUnu,  and  then  the 
higher  development  of  nature  follows  by  the  in/orma- 
tio  per  grrOiam.  According  to  this  view  man  needed 
grace  from  the  beginning,  but  it  was  to  be  attained  by 
tiie  determination  of  his  will.  The  original  relation 
of  the  latter  to  nature  is  dlsttngnished  from  the  pres- 
ent In  this  rtepect,  that  It  reqiSred  grace  only  fat  Ua 
higber  culture,  not  for  its  transformation.  Han,  in 
relation  to  grace,  was  i^hrmig  n^fotive,  without  the 
higher  form  of  life,  but  not  jn/bmii  prwativt,  as  he  was 
after  the  FalL  Hence  gratia  is  mfomuati,  not  rrfur- 
fomt"  (Keander,  But.  of  Dogmat,  ii,  574,  587).  In 
ecclesIasUcal  matters  he  advocates  the  strongest  pa^ 
pel  doctrines,  Iwisg  especially  in  Givor  of  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  papacy.  He  nAiseo  any  toleration  to 
heretics,  and  would  have  them  deprived  of  all  prop- 
erty ;  he  absolves  subjects  from  all  obligations  to  obey 
a  prince  that  is  not  obedient  to  the  Church.  The 
spiritual  power,  which  blesses  and  consecrates  kings. 
Is,  1^  that  very  fact,  above  all  temporal  powers,  to  say 
notUng  of  the  essential  dignity  of  Its  nature,  it  has 
the  toai^Krfnt  and  to  Judge  these  powers,  while 
the  pope  has  no  Judge  but  God.  Iq  eodeskstieal 
aflhirs  also  he  nudotaJns  pope's  authority  to  be 
nUl,  absolute,  and  superior  to  all  laws  and  customs. 
The  points  on  which  Alexander  exercises  his  dialec- 
tics are  sometimes  simply  ludbrons ;  as  when  he  dis- 
cusses the  question  whether  a  mouse  that  should  nib> 
ble  a  consecrated  wafer  would  thereby  eat  the  body 
<^  Christ  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  It  would. 
He  thinks  Adam  died  at  three  o'clock,  because  that 
was  the  hour  of  Christ's  deatii, — Neander,  Ch.  Bigt. 
vol,  iv,  420  et  al. ;  Oieseler,  Ch.  HuL  to!,  iii,  824,  858 ; 
Cave,  But.  IM.  ann.  12a0{  Haureau,  PUBm^nUs  iSdko- 
la^wpttf  ch.  XV. 

A^«T""^*'  Nataub.  SmNataub. 

Alexander  Key  ski,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Rue- 
dan  calendar,  second  son  of  the  Grand-duke  Jaroslana 
II,  was  bom  in  Vladimir  A.D.  1218.  In  1288  he  was 
made  governor  of  Novogorod,  which  he  defended 
against  the  Tartar  hordes,  who  at  that  time  grievous- 
ly oppressed  Russia.  In  1239  an  army  of  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Teutonic  knights  appeared  before  the  city 
and  summoned  Alexander  to  submit,  who,  however, 
bravely  refbsed,  and  vanquished  them  in  a  bloody  Iwt- 
tle  near  the  river  Neva,  whence  he  received  the  hon- 
orable Bumame  which  was  then  given  to  him.  On 
the  death  of  Taroslav  II,  in  1247,  his  brother  Andrew 
endeavored  to  deprive  him  of  the  throne  of  Vladimir, 
and  Alexander  fled  to  the  khan  of  Sarai,  with  the  aid 
of  whom  he  ascended  the  throne  In  1252,  and  reigned 
for  12  years  with  great  wisdom.  The  rest  of  bis  life 
was  spent  in  tiie  defence  of  his  country  against  the 
Tartars,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Livonians,  who  continued 
their  attacks.  He  died  at  Gorodetz,  near  Novogorod, 
A.D.  1268,  and  was  enrolled  by  the  gratitude  of  bis 
country  among  her  saints.  Peter  the  Great  sabse- 
quentiy  tnillt  the  celebrated  monastery_j)f  St.  Alexan- 
der Nevski  on  the  spot  where  Al 
nowned  victory  was  galneK^'^m  I 
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der  the  ume  name  an  order  of  knighthood,  vhkh  atm 
exists  in  luubated  lustre,  and  is  only  conferred  u  the 
reward  of  extraordinary  eerricee. — Bioff.  Vim.  \  682 ; 
KoM,  ffcp.  Dia. !  Bug.  Gmirale,  i,  867. 

Alexander,  Axcblbald,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Prea- 
byterian  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Rockbridge  Co.,ya., 
April  17, 1772,  was  lieenaed  to  inreach  in  1791,  and  la- 
bored with  great  acceptance  in  his  native  state  tilt 
1796,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College.  By  his  wisdom  and  industry  be  soon 
imparted  to  the  Institution  a  more  healtbAil  and  Tig- 
orons  tone,  as  well  as  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  its  students.  In  1807  he  removed  to  PhUadelpMa, 
taking  cha^  of  the  Pine  Street  chorch.  Made  D.  D. 
In  1810,  Dr.  Alexander  wia  chann  In  181S  to  the  pro- 
fcssoisbip  of  Dldaetle  and  Polemic  Theoli^  at  the 
Princeton  Seminaty,  then  jnat  organized.  He  contln- 
ned  in  tlds  office  MI  his  death  in  1861.  As  a  pisacb- 
er,  he  was  very  elective.  As  a  teacher,  "  Dr.  Alex- 
ander was  possessed  of  a  combination  of  qualities  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  sacnie  both  the  respect  and  the  afl%c- 
tion  of  Ua  rtodente,  and  the  BtamigeBt  and  moat  nnani- 
mons  teaUmony  has  been  borne  1^  multitudes  to  tfae 
beneficial  inflnence  of  his  instmctions  and  example  In 
forming  thnr  religions  character,  in  cnltivatlng  their 
intellectnal  powers,  and  in  storing  their  minds  with 
asefiol  knowledge.  Above  eigbteen  hundred  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  had  stodled  under  bis  snporin- 
tandsnoe,  of  vtaon  abont  rixteen  hundred  were  alive 
at  the  time  of  Us  deatti,  moat  of  them  occupied  as  pas- 
tors in  the  two  leading  branches  of  the  F^byterian 
Cbnrch  in  the  United  States,  bat  not  a  fow  also  as 
miawonaries  among  the  heathen.  While  his  great 
talents  and  acqalrements,  his  sonnd  Judgment,  and 
Us  profbnnd  piety  secured  their  esteem  and  confidence, 
bis  nnafibcted  simplicity,  fals  cordial  kindlmese,  and 
his  hearty  vivaci^  called  forth  a  v%ry  lat^  measure 
of  peraond  a0telfon.  He  flUed  for  forty  yeant,  with 
powers  that  scarcely  exhlMted  any  symptom  of  decay, 
a  ritnstion  of  great  influence ;  he  was  able  and  willing 
to  Improve  fully  bis  opportunities  of  usefulness ;  and 
thus  he  became  a  great  benefactor  to  his  Church  and 
country,  by  exerting  a  most  powerful  and  wholesome 
inflneoce  on  the  formatiw  of  the  character  of  a  large 
nnmber  of  men  who  are  now  middng  ftall  proof  of 
thrir  mlnlBtty,  and  are  -workmen  that  need  not  to  be 
ashamed"  (BrU.  Qu.  Jtee.  1854).  His  princiiwl  works 
are:  Brief  Cvaqiaidimi  o/Kble  Truth  (N.  T.  12mo): 
—Advice  to  a  ymmg  CKriikim  (Phila.):— ^fmaili  o/tt< 
JemA  Nab'tM  (N.  Y.):—Bibk  Did.  (18mo,  PbiU.):— 
Ckritiian  Ea^rience  (Pbila.  1840,  12mo)  :—&ndtncet 
^CAnf<MinAy(12mo,Phila.l82&;  often  reprinted):— 
Hilt,  o/the  Patriarchs  (1888,  Pbila.) :— Obnon  o/O.  and 
N,  T.  (PhUa.  1861,  12mo)  ^-/riMory  nf  Coloimati<m 
(8vo,  16iS):~Hitb»y  o/tha  /froeKeU  JVatfan  (Pbila. 
1863.  8vo).  His  Moral  Science"  (12mo)  was  a  post- 
humous publication.  He  left  also  many  HSS.,  which 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  published  bereaifter. — 
Sprague,  Afuuih,  iil,  612 ;  Memoir,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander (N.  Y.  1854,  8vo) ;  Brit,  and  Far,  Evang.  Reviev), 
1854,  p.  584 ;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  1862,  p.  260. 

Alexander,  Calel^  a  Preslqrterian  minister  of 
the  last  centniy,  bom  at  Northfleld,  Mass.,  in  1755, 
and  graduated  at  Tale  In  1777,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1778.  He  was  Instrument^  in  founding  Hamilton 
College,  a  seminary  at  Auburn,  and  other  institudons. 
Died  in  1828.— Spragne,  Antudi,  iii,  406. 

Alexander,  Jamea  W.,  D.D.,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 

Archibald  Alexander  (q,  v.),  was  bom  March  13, 1804, 
in  Louisa  Co.,  Va.  He  received  his  academical  train- 
ing under  James  Ross  in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated 
A.  B.  at  Princeton  in  1820,  He  was  appointed  tutor  in 
the  college  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  in  the  mean 
time  panned  hia  theidi^dcal  studies  at  the  seminary 
andar  the  instruction  of  Us  fldber,  who  was  a|q>oint«d 
in  1812  flnt  profoHor  la  the  Tbedogkal  Samlnaiy  of 


the  Presbyterian  Cbnnch  at  Princeton.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bnnswicfc 
in  1824,  and  soon  after  became  pastor  of  the  saaie 
church  in  Clwlotta  Co.,  Ta.,  In  irUeh  Ua  firther  had 
commenced  his  mtalitry.  In  18S8  he  aeoapted  m  ««B, 
to  the  fint  Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  in 
1882  he  resigned  his  charge  in  IVenton,  on  aoooont  of 
impaired  health,  and  became  editor  of  the  Preibj/terimm 
newspaper  in  Philadelfdiia.  In  tfae  following  year  he 
was  appouited  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Bellm-Lettna 
in  the  ooUege  at  Princeton,  wMcb  poet  be  conttoaad 
to  occupy  ^til,  in  1844,  be  waa  called  to  llie  Donne 
Street  ohnrch  in  New  ToA.  WUlafuUlUagtiw  |m- 
fsBsonhip  he  preached  regulsriy  to  a  small  eongrega- 
tion  of  colored  people  at  Princeton,  without  oompenea- 
tion,  for  tbe  space  of  seven  years.  In  184S  he  was 
made  D.D.  by  Lalkyetto  College,  Pa.  In  1840  ba  waa 
appcdnted  by  the  General  AssemUy  Professor  of  Eo- 
clesiaBtical  History  and  Chordi  Oonmment  In  Prinoe- 
tooThaologkal  Sonlnaiy,  and  in  1861ba  waa  called  to 
take  darga  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pnabyterian  duueb, 
New  foA.  Here  Us  most  Important  irark  io  Um  Gos- 
pel ministry  was  performed.  He  gathered  afoond  him 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  inflnential  congregationa 
in  the  land,  vho  w«n  attracted,  not  by  his  popular 
talents,  but  by  Us  penonal  worth,  and  weigfat,  and 
pie^,  and  by  the  fervid  afanpUd^  with  which  ht 
imaehed  Christ  Jeeua.  Dr.  Alaxandtr  waa  a  man  vt 
eminent  and  varied  learning,  reaching  Into  all  the  de- 
partntenteofsoienoe  and  litentare,  the  atorea  of  which, 
in  many  modem  as  well  aa  andent  languages,  were  as 
familiar  to  him  and  as  much  at  his  command  as  tb^ 
In  his  mother  tongne.  Yet  his  practical  reUgiona  zeal 
was  BO  great  that  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  con- 
dsts  of  boaki  tat  chUdren,  and  writings  to  increase 
practidd  religion.  His  rare  qualities  as  a  writer  aed 
a  preacher  enabled  him  to  say  every  thing  in  a  strle 
of  originally  and  peculiar  grace.  He  was  equally 
distinguished  for  moral  excellence,  especially  for  chBd- 
like  simplicity  of  character,  unaffected  humility,  and 
simple  but  ever-glowing  piety.  In  the  spring  of 
1869  his  health  bc«an  to  fiul.  With  a  view  to  its 
restoration,  he  went  to  Tlr^nia  in  the  early  aummcr, 
and  appeared  to  grow  better.  Abont  a  week  befen 
his  death  he  was  seized  with  dysentery,  and  died  at  tile 
Bed  Sweet  Springs,  Alleghany  Co.,  Ta.,  July  31, 1869. 

Dr.  Alexander's  writings  are  chiefly  practkal,  hot 
all  distinguished  by  breadth  of  thought  and  by  admira- 
ble excellence  of  style.  Among  them  are,  A  Gift  to 
ike  Afflicted  (12mo)  -.—Geagrofikg  of  the  Bibie  (by  J.  V. 
and  J.  A,  Alexander,  12mo)  :~-Cotuotatiim,  at  Diteourta 
to  Me  m^Mns  CkOdrm  of  God  (N.  Y.  1868,  Svo):— 
Amtnean  Mti^tame  (2  vols.  18mo)  i—Tkoiaghtt  oa  Fom. 
Uf  WortUp  (ISmo) £t>%  of  Rev.  A.  Alexander,  D.D. 
(8vo): — Yotmff  Communicant  (12mo):— American 
Smtdag-tehool  anditiA  djimeU  (Pba  1866).  He  wmto 
more  than  thirty  juvenile  books  for  the  American  Snn- 
day-scbool  Union,  of  which  the  best  known  are  litfant 
LOnnry,  Only  Son,  Scriftwrt  GMt,  Frank  Harper,Cari, 
the  Young  EnoffrmL  He  also  waa  a  fiwineat  oonMbu- 
tor  to  the  Prinaeton  Review.  Since  his  death  has  ap- 
peared his  Thoi^U  on  Pr«achinp  (N.  Y.  1861, 12mo) 
Ditamnea  on  Faith  (N.  Y.  1862, 13mo).— New  York  0^ 
lerver;  Forti/  Yeani'  Corretpondenee  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexan- 
der with  a  Friend  (N.  Y.  1860, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  New  Bng- 
lander,  Nov.  I860,  art  v ;  Mereertbvrg  Rev.  Oct.  I860. 

Alexander.  Joaeph  Addiaon,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
n«it  nesbyterian  minister  and  sdHdar,  third  aon  of 
Dr.  ArcUbald  Alexander  (q.  v.),  was  bon  April  24, 
1809.  Be  graduated  at  Princeton  In  1826,  receiving 
the  first  honor  of  bis  class.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  that  college,  but  declined  the  port, 
and  united  with  Professor  Robert  B.  Patton.in  the 
estabUshraent  of  the  Edgehill  Seminary  for  boys  at 
Princeton.  In  1880  he  wat  umi^ted  Ajdjunetfrofes- 
sor  of  Andot  Laucuagei  aC^Prinitf^  redgned 
in  1888  to  Tirit  O^iK^ob^iSSS^^ 
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■IK  HaQa  ud  Berlin,  and  retimed  to  accept  the 
ysbntU^  of  Otiuiul  litentnre  in  the  Theolt^ul 
iaiBiiy  it  Pnnceton,  to  which  he  had  been  vi^wint- 
titeagbuibtuKe.  In  1862  be  mB  truutezed  to 
iki^tf&cltuutiadHifltoij.  Ha  died  atPrinoe- 

Ih.  ilwmiiTiyihB  ihnertall  the  medorn  Imgnagaa 
rfbMp,iBliBtKhdBr  in  Orioitnl  liteimtiure  had 
fee;  if  ay,  l^miin.  His  critioal  works  are  dirtin- 
iriiM  1^  twn  ualTiift  and  sound  discrimination. 
M  a  pnadui,  be  wt>  i&tingnished  and  popnlar. 
hiafhiag  nt«%  from  written  notes,  he  was  seldom 
kam  to  bka  Ui  ej«  from  tlie  p^MT,  thongh  he  kept 
^ihtiMMtfltUiudibnB  1^  tbe  great  leaniag, 
*i  dnr  wtbod,  ud,  d  times,  the  ffigfat  (rf  eh>- 
fMtthaffiqila;«d.  He  had  the  ran  capa^lT',  both 
a«kl  sod  jbyiai,  of  ahuort  IneoBBant  reading  and 
■tilbetiMlUto,  md  be  tiaked  his  gnat  eneigies  to 
tktMmnt,  TfaeRtnltisbdbre  ns  in  a  life  of  seldom 
foiUM  iitelltcbul  aebievement.  H«  studied  Aia- 
Ue  mim  a  b^,  ud  had  read  the  whole  Koran  in  that 
ttigBt  wbm  he  ni  fiwrteen.  Ferric,  Syriac,  He- 
hnr>,Ci^  TOt  mxttBnij  mastwed.  He  did  not 
(tody  these  lugBt««  tot  the  eafce  of  ttteir  grammar, 
bet  tf  thdr  Gtentme ;  sot  for  the  pnrpose  of  knowing, 
M  rf  wu»g  thesi.  Ha  rtodied,  however,  profoundly 
piiksopbj  of  tbeiictnicture  and  their  anali^es  to 
each  <tha,  and  leined  the  Sanscrit  to  possess  the 
basi  coDpantiTe  philokgy.  Greek  aod  I^tin,  and 
dt  (hi  MtoB  hogngM  of  Europe,  were  &mlliar  to 
Im.  Fnaa  thii  fonditini  of  Ungoi^c  kaming  ha 
fmxided  to  a  wide  tad  compreheiuive  system  of  his- 
Mcal,  ntifitilifl,  tad  philosophical  stadiea.  Bat 
iH  his  otber  icqiiiiitiou  were  sabordinated  to  the 
<ady  and  dwadrtien  of  the  Word  of  God.  His  pro- 
Woaal  leetani  and  Ui  commentaries  were  the  frolt 

ba  vide  Rwrdies  tiios  qi[died  and  consecrated^ 
Ib«  his  ptmnl  Ion  iiv  the  Scriptnies  and  delight  in 
Ibaa  veic  not  Im  mnarkable  than  his  ability  In  U- 
hAatingtbm.  He  had  kamediriiole  books  of  them 
^  ^■■rtt  both  m  tbe  original  and  in  our  En^ish  ver- 
n.  the  negetical  works  of  Dr.  Alexander  have 
^ed  bin  a  gnat  reputation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
^Hric^  aod  win  doalitlass  remain  a  permanent  part 
'Winllitentape.  IhxfvloxlivaaThttariierPnfh' 

iliaak  (N.  T.  1M7,  8to)  .—TtaUi  iOmlrated  md  ex- 
Mwri  (an  abridgment  of  the  critical  conunentaiy, 
I-  r.  mi,  S  Tolc  12mo)  -.—The  Pmtlm  Intulated  ottd 
^faM  (S.  T.  I860,  3  vols.  8vo)  -.—CtrnMeiUaTy  on 
^i^CN.  r.  1867,  2  vols.  12mo):— CbJtwn.  on  Mark 
(^Uno).  He  also  published  (ftam  the  i>rMic«toii 
Mai)  £w9f  M  tie  pnmgve  Ckurch  Qgleet  (N.  Y. 
W).  8bM  Ui  death  Us  Sermtma  have  been  pnh- 
i*ad(STolt.8To,N.T.]660);  also  «  CbmHiifary  on 
J(Mi»(N.  T.  IMO);  and  JVbfc*  on  JV.  T.  iMtoratmn 
3.I.l«I,lSino). 
Ahanadn  ChXiX&vtpa,  fern.  olAUxmAr\  Am 

wnn)  women  in  Josephna. 
L  Sananed  (or  rather,  perhaps,  originally  named) 
^uno,  Int  married  to  Aristobnlns,  and  afterward 
MtifeerAlezander  JanncoSfhishnifhaT.  loflie 

rftbe  latter  prince  we  hare  noticed  the  ad- 
*Kvbkb  be  gave  upon  hia  death-bed  to  Alexanib^ 
^>  tiew  to  ctraciliate  the  Pharisees  and  establish 
Mdf  ia  dte  lungdon.  Alexandra  followed  his  conn- 
Mi  ad  leeured  the  (ftject  of  her  Irishes.  ThePhar. 
■^naby  thauarits  of  reapect  which  she  paid  to 
oatsd  their  Inflnenee  over  the  people,  and  Al- 

JmuBQg  was  bnried  with  greet  pomp  and 
V<idw,  tad  Alexandra  mled  during  the  qiec*  OT  nine 
!■"..  Dadsr  her  government  the  country  enjoyed 
"iml  peace,  bat  was  distracted  by  internal  strife. 
%  fbniiMs,  having  obtained  an  ascendency  over 
^  and  of  the  queen,  proceeded  to  exact  firom  her 
Mijnportsnt  advantages  fbr  themselves  and  friends, 
■1  tks  to  obtain  Uie  punialmMnt  and  peraecntion  of 


all  those  who  hod  been  opposed  to  fiiem  during  tin 
king's  rdgn.  Many  of  the  Sadducees,  tiierefore,  were 
put  to  death;  and  their  vindictiveness  proceeded  to 
such  acts  of  cruelty  and  ipjustice  that  none  of  Alexaa- 
der's  friends  could  be  secure  of  their  lives.  Many 
of  the  principal  persons  who  had  served  in  the  late 
king's  annleB,  with  Ailstobnlus  at  thetr  head,  entrast- 
ed  permission  td  quit  their  country,  or  to  be  placed  in 
some  of  the  distant  fMtresses,  where  tliey  might  be 
sheltered  from  the  persecution  of  their  enemies.  Aft- 
er some  delitieration,  she  adopted  the  expedient  of  dis- 
tributing them  among  the  diffarent  gamsons  of  the 
kingdom,  excepting  those,  however,  In  which  she  had 
deposited  her  moat  Taln^le  property.  In  the  mean 
time  her  son  Aristobnlns  was  devidng  the  means  of 
BMziug  Upon  the  throne,  and  an  opportunity  at  lengdi 
{absented  itself  for  carrying  bis  project  into  effect. 
The  qneen  being  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  Aris- 
tobulns  at  once  made  himself  master  of  those  fortresses 
in  wtiich  his  friends  had  been  placed,  and,  before  the 
necessary  meaanres  could  be  taken  to  stay  his  prog- 
reas,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of 
tiDt^  Akxandn  left  the  c»nm  to  I^rcanua,  her 
eldrat  son ;  but  he,  being  tqiposed  by  Axhrtobulus,  re- 
tired to  private  life.  Alexandra  died  B.C.  69,  aged 
seventy-three  years  (Josephus,  Attf.  xiii,  16, 1-6 ;  Mai- 
ler,     Alexandra,  Altd.  1711 ;  Zeltner,  id.  ib.  eod.). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  wii^  of  Alexander 
(son  of  Aristobulus  and  brother  of  Hyrcanus),  and 
mother  of  another  Aristobulus  and  of  Mariamne  (q.  v.), 
whose  death,  in  consequence  of  ber  husband's  ^erod 
the  Great's)  suspicions,  she  perfidiously  connived  at; 
but  she  was  afterward  herself  put  to  drath  by  Herod's 
order  (Josephus,  Jn/.  iv,  2,  6-7,  8). 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pbasa£lns  by  Salampsio :  she  mar- 
ried Timiua  of  Cjrprus,  but  had  no  children  (Joeepbus, 
Aid.  xviii,  6,  4), 

Alezan'dila  (properly jl£»a(Kb>'a,  'iXtiavSpua, 
8  Haco.  iii,  M:  Iv,  U;*oconis  in  the  N.  T.  only  In 
the  derivatives  AXf£avjpri>c,  on  Akxandriem,  Acts  vl, 
9;  xviii,  84;  and  'AXtiavSpiv6i,  Alexandrine,  Acts 
xxvii,6;  xxviii,  11),  the  chief  maritime  ci^  endlong 
the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt,  so  called  from  its 
founder,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  in  many  ways  most 
importantly  connected  with  die  later  history  of  the 
Jnrs— u  well  from  the  relations  which  subidsted  be- 
tween them  and  the  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  that 
city,  as  flrom  the  Tast  number  of  Jews  who  were  set- 
tled there,  with  whom  a  constant  intercourse  was 
maintained  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  b  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Cano> 
pic  month  of  the  Nile,  in  81°  18'  N.  lat.  and  26°  58' 
E.  long.  It  owes  Its  origin  to  the  comprehenrfve  pol- 
icy of  Alexander,  who  traced  himself  the  ground-plan 
of  the  {key  (Pint.  Akm.  28),  perceiving  that  the  usual 
channels  of  commerce  be  advantageoudy  al- 

tered; and  that  a  city  occupying  this  site  could  not 
fail  to  become  the  common  emporium  fbr  the  traffic 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  by  means  of  the 
river  Nile  and  the  two  adjacent  seas,  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Hediterranean.  See  Albzakdbb  thb  Gbbat. 
For  a  hmg  period  Alexandria  was  the  greatest  of 
fcnoihi  d&s,  for  Nfaieveh  and  Babylon  had  flOlen, 
and  Bome  had  not  yet  risen  to  pre-eminence;  and 
even  when  Rome  became  the  mtetress  of  the  world, 
and  Alexandria  only  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  the 
latter  was  second  only  to  the  former  in  wealth,  extent, 
and  importance,  and  was  honored  with  the  magnificent 
titles  of  the  second  metropolis  of  the  world,  the'  city 
of  cities,  the  Queen  of  the  East,  a  ee«md  Rome  (Dfod. 
Sic.  zvH ;  Strab.  xrli ;  Ammian.  Harcdl.  zxii ;  He- 
g^pp.  Iv,  27 ;  Joeepbus,-  War,  iv,  11,  fi).  It  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  Old  Testament  [see  No],  and 
only  incidentally  in  ib»  New  (Acts  t1,  9;  xvUl,  S4; 
xxvii,  6). 

Alexandria  was  founded  B.C.  882,  upon  the  site  itf 
^  smaU  vUh»ge  of  Hhacotig.gSff^^^^rlJ^^^ 
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opposite  to  the  little  Uaiid  of  PhwM,  vhicb,  eron  bo- 
fore  the  time  of  Hoiuer,  had  given  sbelter  to  the  Greek 
traders  on  the  coest.  Alexander  eelected  tbia  apot  for 
the  Greek  oidoDj  which  he  propoBod  to  found,  fltMB  the 
capsUUtrr  of  fonning  the  deep  water  batweeo  Rhacotla 
and  the  kde  of  Pharos  into  a  harbor  that  niii^t  become 
the  port  of  all  Egypt  He  accordingly  ordered  Di- 
nocnites,  the  architect  wtw  rebuilt  the'  temple  of  Diana 
•t  Ephesna,  to  hnprove  the  harbor,  and  to  lay  down 
the  plan  of  the  new  dty;  and  he  farther  af^uited 
Ctoomenea  of  Nancratis,  in  Egypt,  to  act  aa  aaperin* 
tondent.  The  light^Miwe  upon  the  kle  of  Pharoo  waa 
to  bo  named  after  his  fHend  Hepbjestion,  and  all  con- 
tracts between  merebanta  In  the  port  were  to  com- 
mence "In  the  name  of  Hephaetion."  The  great 
market  which  had  hitherto  extatod  at  Canopus  waa 
q}eedily  removed  to  the  new  city,  which  thna  at  once 
rose  to  commercial  importance.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  building  of  the  city  was  carried  on 
briskly  by  Us  snecesBor,  Ptolemy  Lagno,  or  Soter,  but 
many  of  the  public  worka  worn  not  competed  tlU  tin 


reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua.  The  dty  was  built 
upon  a  atrip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Mareotia,  and  its  ground  ]AaB  resemUod  tho  form  of 
a  Greek  chlamys,  or  soldkir'a  cloak.  The  two 
streets,  240  feet  wide,  left  a  free  passage  for  the  north 
wind,  which  alone  conveys  oocdness  in  Egypt,  They 
croeaed  each  other  at  tight  angles  in  the  middle  of  the 
ci^,  which  waa  thrae  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and 
the  whole  of  the  streets  were  wide  enoogh  for  carriagsB. 
The  long  narrow  island  of  HiaroB  was  formed  into  a 
ewt  of  breakwater  to  the  port,  by  ioinbig  the  middle 
of  file  Island  to  the  maiitJaod  by  means  of  a  aadle 
•even  stadia  in  length,  and  hence  called  the  Hepta- 
stadimn.  To  let  the  water  pass,  there  were  two  fareaks 
in  the  mole,  over  which  bridges  were  thrown,  Tfan 
public  grounds  and  palaces  occupied  nearly  a  third  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  The  Royal  Docks,  the 
Exchange,  the  Poridelon,  or  temple  of  Neptune,  and 
many  other  pablic  buildinga,  fronted  the  harbor. 
There  flso  stood  tbe  burial-place  for  the  Greek  kings 
oTEg]^  called  "tbe  Soma,"  beoaoaa  it  bold  "Ibe 
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body,"  as  thst  of  Alexander  was  oalled.  On  tbe  west- 
em  ride  of  the  Ueptaatadiam,  and  on  the  . outside  oT 
the  ^ty  were  (rther  docks,  and  a  ship-canal  into  Lake 
Hanotis,  aa  likewise  the  Necropolis,  or  public  burial- 
place  of  tbe  dty.  There  were  also  a  theatre,  an  am- 
phitheatre, a  gymnasium,  with  a  large  portico,  more 
than  600  feet  long,  and  sappmied  by  aeveral  rows  of 
marble  columns ;  a  atadinm,  in  which  games  were  cel- 
ebrated eveiy  fifth  year;  a  hall  ofjttstice,  public  groves 
or  gardens,  a  hippodrome  for  chariot  races,  and,  tow- 
ering above  all,  waa  die  temple  of  Serapia,  the  Sera- 
penm.  The  most  fomous  of  all  the  public  bufldinga 
planned  by  Ptolemy  Soter  were  the  library  and  muse- 
om,  or  College  of  Philosophy.  They  were  built  near 
the  royal  palace,  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Bru- 
chion,  and  contained  a  great  hall,  used  aa  a  lecture- 
room  and  common  dining-room,  and  had  a  covered 
walk  all  loand  the  outiMe,  maA  a  seat  aa  wUch  the 
pfailoeophera  somettnes  sat  in  the  open  air.  mtbin 
the  verge  <a  the  Serapenm  was  a  supplementary  li- 
brary, called  the  danghtrr  of  the  former.  The  profea- 
■ors  of  the  colkge  wen  supported  out  of  tbe  piibUc 


income.  The  lighthouse  at  Alexsndiia  was  not  fin. 
lahed  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phlladclphus,  B.a 
284-246.   It  was  built  by  the  architect  Sortratue.  Tbe 

royal  burial-place  was  also  finished  In  this  reign,  and 
Fhiladeli^us  removed  the  body  of  Alexander  from 
Memphis  to  this  city,  and  hither  pilgrima  came  and 
bowed  before  the  golden  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
faero'a  body  was  placed.  Selencos  Cybiasactes,  B.C. 
Mi^is  sud  to  have  stolen  tbe  golden  coffin  of  Alexan- 
der. The  Emperor  Clandina,  A.D.  41-66,  founded  tbe 
Clandian  Husenm;  and  Antonfdus,  A.D.  162-2U, 
buUt  the  Gates  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  and  like- 
wise made  a  hippodrome.  At  the  great  rebellion  of 
Egypt,  A.D.  297,  Alexandria  was  besieged  by  Diocle- 
tian, when,  in  commemoration  of  his  humanity  in  stay- 
ing the  pillage  of  tbe  city,  the  iobabitants  erected  an 
equestrian  statue,  now  lost,  but  which,  there  is  little 
doubt,  surmounted  tbe  lof^  oolomn  known 'l^  (he 
name  of  P<HDpey'B  Pillar,  the  base  of  which  still  bean 
tbe  inscription,  "To  the  most  honored  emperor,  the 
saviour  of  Alexandria,  tbe  uoconquerable  Diocletian." 
The  jMri  of  AleraitagitiisidffMbWbgi'gJAphtta  (iror. 
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rr,  10,  S),  and  hla  description  is  in  perfect  conformi^ 
with  the  best  modern  occoants.  It  was  secure,  bnt 
difficnU  of  access,  in  consequence  <rf  which  «  magnifi- 
cent pharos,  or  ligfat-houM,  accounted  co»  of  the  "seT- 
en"  wonders  of  the  world,  was  erected  upon  an  Islet 
at  the  entranea.  Frooi  the  flnt  arrival  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  In  Egyp^-lia  made  Alexandria  Us  residence; 
and  no  sooner  bad  be  some  respite  tnm  war  tlian  he 
bent  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  to  draw  to  lua  king- 
dom the  whole  trade  of  the  East,  which  the  Tyrians 
bad,  op  to  this  time,  carried  on  by  sea  to  Elath,  and 
from  thence,  by  the  way  of  Bliinocolnra,  to  TjTe.  He 
bidlt  ad^on  the  wast  aid*  of  the  Bad  Sea,  whenoo 
be  sent  ont  fleets  to  all  those  Ooontiiea  to  wWh  the 
Pbcenidaoa  traded  from  Elath;  bnt,  obsenring  that 
the  Red  Sea,  liy  reason  of  rocks  and  shoals,  was  very 
dangenma  tomrd  its  northern  extremity,  he  trans- 
fencd  the  trade  to  another  ci^,  which  he  founded  at 
the  greatest  i»«eHcable  distance  sootbward.  This 
port,  which  was  almost  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  be 
called,  from  his  mother,  Berenice,  but  the  harbor 
mg  foond  inconvenient,  the  neighboring  (Aty  of  Myos 
Honnos  was  preferred.  Thither  the  products  of  the 
East  and  South  were  conveyed  by  sea,  and  were  from 
thence  taken  on  cameb  to  Coptus  on  the  TSUt,  where 
they  were  again  slupped  for  Alexandria,  and  tnm  that 
city  were  dispersed  into  all  the  nations  of  the  West, 
in  exchange  for  merchandise  which  was  afterward 
exported  to  the  East  (Strsbo^  xsdl,  p.  606;  FUny, 
Hvl.  fHa.  tIj  28).  The  commerce  of  Alexandria  be- 
ing so  great,  especially  in  com — for  Egypt  was  con- 
sidered the  granary  of 
Rome — the  centnrioo 
might  readily  "&ad  a 
ship,  com-laden,  sail- 
ing into  Italy"  (Acts 
xxvil,  6;  zxviii,  11; 
see  Conybeare  and 
HowBon,  £>t.  Paul,  ii, 
808,  800).  The  beauty 
(Athen.  I,  p.  8)  of  Alex- 
andria was  proverbial. 
Every  natural  advan- 
tage contributed  to  Its 
prosperity.  The  cli- 
mate and  site  were  sin- 
gularly healtfaftal  (Strab.  p.  798).  The  harbors,  formed 
by  the  island  of  Pharos  and  the  headland  Lochias,  were 
safe  and  commodioos,  alilte  for  commerce  and  for  war ; 
and  the  lake  Mareotis  was  an  inland  haven  for  the 
narehandise  of  Egypt  and  India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Un- 
der the  despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemlea  tlia  trade  of 
Alexandria  dedbied,  bat  Its  population  ^,000  free- 
nen,  Diod.  xvit,  52,  which,  as  Hannert  suggests, 
liioidd  be  donbled,  if  we  include  the  slaves ;  the  free 
popnktion  of  Attica  was  about  180,000)  and  wealth 
(Strab.  p.  798)  were  enormoas.  After  the  victory  of 
Augnstns  it  snffered  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  (Strab.  p.  792);  bat  its  Importance  as  one  of 
lbs  eUef  cora-pmts  of  Rome  secured  for  It  the  general 
&vor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later  times  the  sedi- 
tions tomults  for  which  the  AlezaDdriaos  had  always 
been  notorious  desolated  the  city  (A.D.  260,  Gibbon, 
Dtdine  and  FaO,  c.  x),  and  religions  fonds  aggravated 
the  popular  distress  (Dionya.  Alex.  ^.iii,xii;  Enseb. 
ff.  £  vi,  41  sq. ;  vU,  22).  Yet  even  thus,  though 
Alexandria  saffbred  greatly  from  constant  dissensions 
and  the  weakness  of  tho  Byzantine  court,  the  sfdendor 
of  "die  great  ci^  of  the  West"  amazed  Amroo,  its 
Anb  conqueror  (A.D.  (HO,  Gibbon,  c.  li) ;  and  after 
eentoriea  of  Mohammedan  misrule  it  promises  once 
sgam  to  Justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder  (Strab.  xvii, 
»l-9;  Froff.  ap.  Joeephns,  Jn(.  xiv,7,2i  Plat.  Alex. 
W;  An.  HI,  1 ;  Josepbus,  War,  Ir,  S).  Bonaparte  took 
Alexandria  In  1796,  and  it  remained  in  the  posBsssIon 
of  the  French  till  they  snrrendend  It  to  the  British, 
BtpL  t,  1801,  when  they  yrvn  finally  expdled  frmn 
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the  country.  Mohammed  Ali  dog  a  canal,  called  El- 
Mahmondieh  (a  compliment  to  Uahmond,  the  fiither 
of  the  present  snltan,  Abd-el-Mi^d),  which  opened  a 
water  eommonicatioB  with  the  Nile,  entering  that 
river  at  a  {daea  called  Fooah,  a  fow  nfilss  ^stant  from 
the  t^y.  All  about  the  dty,  but  particnlariy  to  the 
sooth  and  east,  are  extenuve  mounds,  and  fragments 
of  ancient  luxury  and  magnificence,  granite  columns, 
marble  statues,  and  broken  pottery.  The  modem  city 
of  Alexandria  is  surround^  by  a  high  wall,  built  by 
the  Saracens  between  A.D.  1200-1800.  Some  parts 
of  the  walls  of  the  old  city  still  exist,  and  the  aocleot 
vaulted  reservoirs,  extending  nnder  the  whole  town, 
ate  almost  entire.  The  anient  Necnpidls  la  exca- 
vated out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  site  of  that  part 
known  to  have  been  Rbacotis  Is  now  covered  by  the 
sea ;  but  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  are  visible 
the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  statues  and  columns. 

Alexandria  became  not  only  the  seat  of  commerce, 
hot  of  leamii^  and  the  Ubeial  sciences.  This  distinc- 
tion also  it  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  himself  a  man  of 
edacadon,  who  founded  an  academy,  or  society  of 
learned  men,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  literature,,  and  science.  For  their  use  he 
made  a  collection  of  clioice  books,  which  by  degrees 
increased  nnder  his  successors  until  it  became  the 
finest  library  In  the  world,  and  numbered  700,000  vol- 
umes (Strab.  xvii,  p.  791 ;  Euseb.  CkrmJ),  It  sus- 
tained repeated  losses  by  fire  and  otherwise,  but  these 
losses  were  as  repeatedly  repaired ;  and  ft  continued 
to  be  of  great  &me  and  use  In  those  parts,  until  it  was 
deatroyed.by  a  mob  of  Christians,  A.D.  891,  or,  accord- 
ing to  oUiers,  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  642.  See 
Albxakdriah  LinaABT.  Undoubtedly  the  Jews  at 
Alexandria  shared  in  the  benefit  of  theee  institutioiu^ 
aa  the  Christiana  did  afterward,  for  the  <Aty  was  not 
only  a  seat  of  heathen,  hot  of  Jewish,  and  aubaeqnent* 
ly  of  Christian  learning  (^m.  Bib.  Sejms.  1S84,  p.  X-Sl, 
190,  617).  The  Jews  never  had  a  more  jnt^undly 
learned  man  than  Philo,  nor  the  Christians  men  mote 
erudite  than  Origen  and  Clement;  and  if  we  may 
Judge  from  these  celebrated  natives  of  Alexandria, 
who  were  remarkaUy  intimate  with  the  heathen  phl> 
loeophy  and  literature,  the  learning  acquired  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  schools  of  that  city  must  have 
been  of  that  broad  and  comprehensive  character  which 
its  large  and  liberal  institutions  were  fitted  to  produce. 
It  wQl  be  remembered  that  the  celebrated  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  [see  Septda- 
outt]  was  made,  under  every  encouragement  from 
Ptolemy  Ptdladelphus,  prinoi^ly  for  the  use  of  tlie 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  who  knew  only  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (see  Stnrz,  De  dialecio  Macedomea  et  Ateaam- 
drina,  Lips.  1808) ;  but  partly,  no  doubt,  that  the  great 
library  might  possess  a  version  of  a  book  so  remarka- 
ble, and,  in  some  points,  so  closely  connected  with  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt.  The  work  of  Joeephua 
against  Apion  affords  ample  evidence  i^the  attention 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  exdted.  Accofdhig  to 
Eusebius  (Awf.  Eccl  ii,  17),  Mark  first  hitroduced  the 
Gospel  into  Alexandria;  and,  according  to  less  au- 
thentic accounts,  he  sabred  martyrdom  here  about 
A.D.  68.  A  church  dedicated  to  this  evangelist,  be- 
longing to  the  Coptic  (Jacobite)  CbristianB,  still  ex- 
ists in  Alexandria  (Rosenm&Uer,  Bib.  Geog.  iii,  291 
sq.).  The  Jewish  and  Ciuistian  schools  in  Alexandria 
were  long  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter,  beeidaB  producbig 
many  eloquent  preachers,  pi^  much  attention  to  the 
multiplying  of  fipies  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  fa- 
mous Alexandrian  manuscript  (q.  v.),  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  well  known.  For  many  years 
Cliristianity  continued  to  fiourlsh  at  this  seat  of  learn* 
ing,  but  at  length  it  became  the  source,  and  for  some 
time  continned  the  stronghold,  of  tfae^Arian  huesy. 
The  diiirions,  discords,  ioA  anti; 
tiins  fntiodncad  rendered 
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in  Msy  pny  to  th«  AnUmn  Inqtoator,  and  they  wen 
swept  away  by  hts  foUowere. 

The  population  of  AlexandrU  vAa  mixed  from  the 
first  (comp.  Curt,  iv,  6,  5),  aod  this  fact  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  Alexaodrine  character.  The  three 
TOffions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  (Regw  Judo- 
ontm,  jBmcieuMi,  Skaeatu)  corresponded  to  the  three 
^ief  claesea  of  its  Inhabitants,  Jews,  Greeks,  Egj-p- 
tians ;  but  in  addition  to  these  principal  races,  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  nation  were  found  there 
(Dion  Cbiys.  OrcU.  xxxii).  According  to  Josephns, 
Alexander  himself  assigned  to  the  Jews  a  place  in  bis 
new  city ;  "  and  they  obtained,"  he  adds,  "  equal  priv- 
ileges with  the  Macedonians"  (Ap.  ii,  4)  in  consider- 
tion  "of  their  services  against  the  Ej^ptians"  {War, 
U,  18,  7).  Ptolemy  I  imitated  the  polity  of  Alexan- 
der, and,  after  the  captnre  of  Jenualem,  he  removed 
a  considemble  number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria. 
Many  others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all  re- 
ceived the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xii,  1 ;  comp,  Ap,  i,  22),  as  men  of  known  and  tried 
fidelity  (Josephus,  Ap.  ii,  4).  Ali«ady  on  a  former 
occasion  the  Jews  had  aoot^t  a  borne  in  the  land  of 
their  bondage.  More  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a  large  body  of 
them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt  after  the  mnrder  of 
Gedaliah  ;  but  these,  after  a  general  apostasy,  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2 
Kings  XXT,  26;  Jer,  xliv;  Josephus,  AiU.  x,  9,  7). 
Tbek  Jews,  however  ninch  their  religion  was  disliked, 
were  valued  as  dtizens,  and  every  encouragement 
was  held  out  by  Alexander  himaelf  and  by  hts  suc- 
cessors in  Egypt  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  the  new 
dty.  The  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  first  class 
of  inhabitants  (the  Greeks)  were  accorded  to  them,  as 
well  as  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  peculiar 
usages;  and  thb,  with  the  protection  and  security 
which  a  powerful  state  afforded  against  the  perpetual 
ooaflictB  and  tronUes  of  Palestine,  and  with  the  in- 
dination  to  traffic  which  had  been  acquired  during  the 
captivity,  gmdnally  drew  snch  immense  numbers  of 
Jews  to  Alexandria  that  they  eventually  formed  a 
very  large  portion  of  its  vast  population,  and  at  the 
same  time  constituted  a  most  thriving  and  important 
section  of  the  Jeviah  nation  (Hecataus,  in  JosofAus, 
Apwm,i\  War^  ii,  86;  Q.  Cnrtins,  iv,  8).  The  Jaw- 
ish  InhaUtantfl  of  Alexandria  are  therefore  often  men- 
tioned In  the  later  history  of  the  nation,  and  their  im- 
portance as  a  section  of  that  nation  would  doubtless 
Ijave  been  more  frequently  indicated  had  not  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  thrown  off  their  ecclesiastical  dependence 
upon  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  and  formed  a  separate 
esUblishment  of  their  own  at  On  or  Heliopolls.  See 
Os;  Onias. 

We  find  (Acts  il,  10)  that,  among  those  who  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  ftart  ^  Pentecost,  there 
were  Jews,  devout  men  ftwm  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene.    Of  this  ci^,  Apollos,  the  elo. 

Jnent  convert,  was  a  native  (Acts  xviii,  24) ;  and  of  the 
Bws  that  disputed  with  Stephen  and  put  him  to  death, 
many  were  Alexandrians,  who,  it  seems,  bad  a  syna- 
if>eam  at  that  time  in  Jenisalem  (Acta  vt,  9).  Philo 
estimates  them  In  his  time  at  little  less  than  3,000,000 
(/»  Flaee,  §  6,  p.  971);  and  adds  that  two  of  the  five 
districtB  of  Alexandria  were  called  "  Jewish  districts," 
and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the  remaining 
three  (».  §  8,  p.  973).  Julius  Cawar  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xiv,  10, 1)  and  Augustus  confirmed  to  them  the  privi- 
leges which  they  had  enjoyed  before,  and  they  retain- 
ed them,  with  various  interruptions,  of  which  the  most 
important,  A.D.  89,  is  described  by  PhUo  (1.  C-),  during 
the  tumults  and  persecutiona  of  later  reigns  (Josephus, 
Ap.  ii,  4;  War,  xii,  8,  2),  They  were  represented 
(at  least  from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  Jost,  Gttdi.  d.  Judenth.  p.  363)  by  thdr  own 
officer  [see  Alabarch]  (t^vapxijc,  Strab.  ap.  Jose- 
phus, A^  xiv,  7,  2;  dXa/Sapxijc,  <i.  xviii,  7,  8;  9, 
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Philo,  In  Flaee.  %  10,  p.  976),  and  Augaatna  appdnted 
a  council  (ytpotrvia,  t  e.  Smludrim ;  Philo,  1.  c.)  '*  to 
superintend  the  aSairs  of  the  Jews,"  according  to  their 
o.wn  laws.  The  establishment  of  Christianity  altered 
the  dvil  position  of  the  Jewa,  but  they 
thdr  relative  prosperity ;  and  when  Alexandria  was 
taken  by  Amroo,  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned 
among  the  marvels  of  the  <Aty  (Gibbon,  cU).  They 
enjoyed  thdr  privileges  undisturbed  until  thie  time  at 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who,  being  exaaperated  at  the  re- 
sistance he  had  met  with  in  attempting  to  enter  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  wreaked  his  wrath  upon  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  on  his  return  to  £^pt.  He  reduced  to 
the  third  or  lowest  claas  all  but  such  as  would  consent 
to  offer  sactiflces  to  the  gods  h«  wrashipped;  but  of 
the  whole  body  only  300  wm  found  willbig  to  aban- 
don their  principles  in  order  to  preserve  their  dvil  ad- 
vantages. The  act  of  the  general  body  in  excludinic 
the  300  apostates  from  their  congregations  was  so  rep- 
resented to  the  king  as  to  move  his  anger  to  the  ut- 
most, and  be  madly  determined  to  exterminate  all  tbo 
Jewa  In  ^gyft-  Accordingly,  aa  many  as  could  be 
found  were  brought  together  and  shut  up  in  the  sps- 
cious  hippodrome  of  the  dty,  with  the  intention  of  let- 
ting loose  500  elephants  upon  them ;  but  the  ■"■■"■le 
refused  their  horrid  task,  and,  turning  wildly  npon  the 
spectators  and  soldiers,  destroyed  luge  numbers  of 
them.  This,  even  to  the  king,  who  waa  present, 
seemed  so  manifest  an  inteipodtim  of  Providence  in 
favor  of  the  Jews,  that  he  not  only  restoied  their  priv- 
ileges, but  loaded  them  with  new  fkvors.  Thia  atoiy, 
aa  it  is  omitted  by  Josephus  and  dther  writers,  and 
only  found  in  the  third  book  of  Maccabees  (ii-v),  is 
considered  doubtfuL 

The  dreadful  peisecntion  which  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria underwent  in  A.D.  89  shows  that,  notwitiistand- 
ing  their  long  establishment  there,  no  friendly  rela- 
tions had  arisen  between  them  and  the  other  inhalu- 
tants,  by  whom,  in  fact,  they  were  intensely  batad. 
This  feeling  waa  so  well  known  that,  at  the  ditte  biH- 
cated,  the  Roman  governor,  Avillius  Flacctu,  who  was 
anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizena,  was 
persuaded  that  the  surest  way  of  winning  their  affec- 
tions was  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the  Jews, 
against  whom  the  emperor  was  already  exasperated  by 
their  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  divine  honors, 
which  he  insanely  claimed,  or  to  admit  his  images  Into 
their  synagogues.  The  Alexandrians  soon  fbond  evt 
that  they  would  not  be  called  to  account  fw  any  pro- 
ceedings they  might  have  recourse  to  against  the  Jewa. 
The  insult  and  bitter  mockery  with  which  they  treat- 
ed Herod  Agrippa,  when  he  came  to  Alexandria  befOK 
proceeding  to  take  possesnon  of  the  kingdom  he  had 
recdved  from  Caligula,  gave  the  first  intimation  of 
thdr  dispositions.  FlndlngthaCthegovemorconnirad 
at  their  conduct,  they  proceeded  to  indat  that  the  em- 
peror's images  should  be  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
synagogues;  and  on  resistance  being  offered,  they  de- 
stroyed most  of  them,  and  polluted  the  others  by  intro- 
ducing the  imperial  images  by  force.  The  examine 
thus  act  by  the  Ale«andriana  was  fhllowed  in  other 
cities  of  ^ypt,  which  contained  at  this  time  about  a 
million  of  Jews ;  and  a  vast  number  of  oratories — of 
which  the  lai^st  and  most  beautifol  were  called  syn- 
agognes — were  all  either  levelled  with  the  ground,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  or  profaned  by  the  emperor's  statues 
(PMlo,  In  Flaee.  p.  968-1009,  ed.  1640;  />e  L^.  ix; 
Euseb.Cinn>.27.28).  Flaccua  soon  after  published  an 
edict  depriving  the  Jews  vi  the  rights  of  dtiaensb^ 
which  they  had  so  long  eqjoyed,  and  declaring  them 
aliens.  The  Jews  then  occupied  two  out  of  the  five  qnar* 
ters  (which  took  their  names  from  the  first  five  letters 
of  the  dphabet)  into  whioh  the  dty  was  divided ;  and 
as  they  were  in  those  times  by  do  means  remarkable  ior 
their  submission  to  wrong  treatment,  it  ia  likely  that 
they  made  some  e|^^^r^,t^^v;^^^I^maintenance  of  their 
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which  PhQo  neglwts  to  record,  bat  vhlch  gave 
HOte  pretence  for  the  exceMM  vhich  followed.   At  all 
«Tcnts,  the  AlaxandrianB,  regarding  them  as  abandon- 
ad  by  the  antboiitlaa  to  thdr  mercy,  openly  prooeaded 
to  tiie  moat  violent  extremidee.    The  Jews  were 
fbrcibly  driren  out  of  ell  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
eonflned  to  one  quarter;  and  the  booMS  from  vhlch 
they  bad  been  driven,  as  well  as  their  sbopa  and  ware- 
booMe,  were  {dondered  of  all  their  effecta.  Impover- 
kbed,  and  pent  op  in  a  narrow  comer  of  the  city, 
where  the  greater  part  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open 
air,  and  where  the  sapplies  of  food  were  cot  off,  many 
of  them  died  of  hardrtiip  and  hunger;  and  whoever 
was  (bond  beyond  the  boondary,  whether  he  had 
escaped  from  the  assigned  limits  or  had  come  in  from 
the  country,  was  seized  and  put  to  death  with  horrid 
tortntee.    So  likewise,  when  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Jews  arrived  in  port,  it  was  boarded  by  tlie  mob,  pil- 
laged, and  then  bnmt,  together  with  the  owners.  At 
length  SSag  Herod  AgAfpn,  who  ati^  long  eoongh 
ia.  Alexandria  to  see  the  l>^;inning  ct  tbeae  atroci- 
dea,  transmitted  to  the  emperor  sncb  a  report  of  the 
teal  stato  of  afiairs  as  indnced  him  to  Bend  a  centu- 
rion to  arrest  Flaccna,  and  bring  him  a  prisoner  to 
Rome.    This  pot  the  rioters  in  a  false  position,  and 
bnmght  some  relief  to  the  Jews ;  bat  the  tamult  a^I 
continoed,  and  as  the  magistrates  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  dtizenehip  of  the  Jews,  H  was  at  lengUk 
agreed  that  both  pazdes  should  send  delegates,  five  on 
sacfa  side,  to  Rome,  and  refer  the  decision  of  the  coo- 
troveny  to  the  emperor.   At  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
ddegation  was  the  celebrated  Philo,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  accoont  of  these  transactions ;  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Alexandrians  was  the  noted  Apion.    The  latter 
chiefly  tested  their  case  apon  the  Uxt  that  the  Jews 
wen  tin  only  peoide  who  refbsed  to  conaecmte  Images 
to  the  emperor,  or  to  swear  by  bis  name.   But  on  this 
pcfot  the  Jewish  delegates  defended  themselves  so 
well  that  Calignla  himself  said,  "  These  men  are  not 
•0  wicked  as  ignorant  ahd  imhappy  in  not  believing 
me  to  be  a  god."    The  nUimato  resnh  of  this  appeal  is 
not  known,  bnt  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  continned  to 
be  harassed  during  the  remaindar  of  Caligola's  reign ; 
and  their  alabarcb,  Alexander  Lyslmachns  (brother 
of  Pbikr)t  was  throwti  into  prison,  where  be  remained 
tin  he  was  dlschai^ed     Claudius,  upon  whose  acces- 
•ien  to  the  empire  the  Alexandrian  Jews  betook  tbem- 
sdves  to  arms.    This  oceasioned  such  disturbances 
that  tliey  attncted  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  who, 
St  the  joint  entreaty  of  Qetod  and  Agrippa,  issued  an 
edict  oonferring  on  the  Jewa  of  Egypt  all  their  ancient 
privOegea  (ThSio,  In  Flaee.  p.  1019-1048 ;  Josepbns, 
Amt^Tyiil,  10;  xix,4).   The  state  of  feeling  bi  Alex- 
aadtia  which  these  bets  indicate  was  v«iy  fiir  from  be- 
ing allayed  when  the  revok  of  the  Jews  In  Palestine 
erased  even  those  of  the  nation  who  dwelt  in  foreign 
parts  to  be  regarded  as  enemies  both  by  the  populace 
and  the  govamment.    Id  Alexandria,  on  a  public  oo- 
eaiioa,  they  wen  attacked,  and  those  who  could  not 
save  themselves  by  flight  were  put  to  the  sword.  Only 
thtee  were  taken  dive,  and  they  were  dragged  throngh 
the  dty  to  be  consigned  to  tlie  flames.    At  this  speo- 
Ude  the  indignation  of  the  Jews  rose  beyond  all 
bounds.   They  first  assaOed  the  Greek  citizens  with 
Mwes,  and  then  mshed  with  lighted  torches  to  the 
nplutheatn  to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  all  tbe  people 
who  were  there  assembled.   The  Roman  prefect,  Ti- 
berias Alexander,  finding  that  milder  measures  were 
of  BO  avril,  sent  against  them  a  body  of  17,000  sol- 
dim,  who  slew  about  60,000  of  them,  and  plnndered 
sad  burned  their  dwellings  (Josaphua,  ITor,  U,  18,  7 ; 
esnp.  Matt,  xxlv,  6). 

After  tiie  close  of  tbe  war  in  Palestine,.new  disturb- 
•nees  were  excited  In  Egypt  by  the  Sicarii,  many  of 
*bam  had  fled  thither.  Th^  endeavored  to  persuade 
Ae  Jewa  to  acknowledge  no  king  bnt  God,  and  to 
IktwofftlmBomanyolu.   Such  perama  as  opposed 


tbeb  deigns,  and  tendered  wiser  counsels  to  their 
brethren,  titey  secret^  assassinated,  according  to  th^ 
cnstom.  Bnt  the  priudpal  Jewa  in  Alexandria  hav- 
ing in  a  general  aasenUy  earnestly  wanted  the  peo- 
ple against  these  fanatica,  who  bad  been  the  authors 
of  all  the  treobles  in  Paleetine,  abont  600  of  them 
were  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  Several  fled  into 
the  Tbebaid,  but  were  apprehended  and  brought  back. 
Tbe  most  cruel  tortures  which  could  be  devised  had  no 
effect  in  compelling' them  to  acknowledge  the  emperor 
for  their  sovereign ;  and  even  thrir  children  seemed 
endowed  with  souls  feariess  of  deetii  and  bodies  inca- 
pable of  pain.  YespsiiBn,  when  faifa^med  of  theie 
txansaotions,  seok  otders  that  tiw  Jewish  temple  in 
Egypt  should  be  destroyed.  Lnpns,  the  preset,  how- 
ever, only  shut  it  np,  after  having  taken  out  the  con- 
secrated ^fts ;  but  his  successor,  Panlinus,  stripped  it 
completely,  and  excluded  the  Jews  entirely  trvm  it. 
This  was  inA.D.7fi,  being  tbe  848dyearfrmn  its  erec- 
tion by  Onlaa.  The  Jews  oontinaed  to  form  a  priod- 
pal  pwtimi  of  the  InhabHanta,  and  tenured  In  the  en- 
joyment of  thdr  dvil  rights  till  A.D.  415,  when  they 
incaTred  the  hatred  of  Cyril,  the  patriaroh,  at  whose 
instance  they  were  expelled,  to  the  nmnber  of  40,000, 
and  their  synagt^nes  destroj'ed.  However,  when  An^ 
ron,  in  A.b.  640,  took  the  place  for  the  C^pb  Omar, 
he  wrote  to  his  master  in  these  terms :  "  I  have  taken 
the  great  ci^  of  the  West,  which  contains  4000  pal- 
aees,  4000  baths,  400  theatres,  12,000  sbopa  for  the  sale 
of  v^etahle  food,  and  40,000  tHbubtry  Jmn."  Vttm 
that  time  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  very  rapidly 
declined;  and  when,  in  969,  the  Fatemito  caliphs  seised 
on  Egypt  and  bnih  New  Cairo,  it  sunk  to  the  rank  of 
a  secondary  Egyptian  city.  The  discovery  of  tbe  pas- 
sage to  tbe  East  ^  the  Cape  in  1497  almost  annihilated 
its  remaining  commercial  importance;  and  although 
the  commerdal  and  maritime  enterprise*  of  Mebenet 
All  have  again  raised  it  to  some  distinction,  Alexan- 
dria must  still  be  accoonted  as  one  of  those  great  an- 
cient cities  whose  glory  has  departed.  When  Benja- 
min of  TudeU  visited  the  place  [jtin.  i,  168,  ed.  Asher), 
tbe  number  of  Jews  was  not  more  thu  8000,  and  does 
not  n«w  exceed  600  fkmllieB  of  African  Jews,  besides 
about  190  bmiUes  of  tbe  Italian  oommunity  (Benja- 
min's Eigkt  Tears  m  Atta  and  Afnoa^  Hannov.lSOS, 
p.  280).  The  entire  population,  at  present,  is  rapid- 
ly increasing,  bnt  the  statistical  statements  greatty 
vary.  Fierer's  Umvertal  Lexiam  (Altenburg,  ISfi^ 
gives  60,000;  Chambers's  EtKsclopa^  (Edinbur^ 
and  New  York,  1860,  vol.  i),  80,000;  the  Ahnaitao  de 
GciAa  for  1660, 400,000.  It  is  now  called  Semderia  or 
JS-Jdcttidar^  (thnnert,  x,  016  sq. ;  Forblger,  Bmii. 
d.  oK.  Geogr.  li,  777 ;  Bhniell,  Aigrimm,  i,  82 ;  Mte. 
bohr,  Tirm.  i,  82  sq. ;  Ukert,  ErJbetehr.  v.  AJHia,  I, 
188  sq. ;  jDeicr.  de  VEgypte,  xviii,  88  sq. ;  Olivier, 
Voyage,  lil,  1  sq. ;  Schubert,  Reu.  i,  484  sq, ;  comp. 
Pemy  Cydopadia,  s,  v, ;  Smith's  DuA.  of  Clou.  Gtogr. 
8.  V. ;  H<Cnlloch's  Gasettwr,  s.  v.).    See  Eotft. 

ALEXANDRIA,  CHDBCH  OF.  Christianitr  wtt 
eariy  introduced  Into  Alexandria,  probably  by  some 
of  tbe  Jews  converted  by  the  pi;eaching  of  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but  its  prunes  was  slow ;  for 
it  bad  to  stro^le  against  all  the  varieties  of  wor- 
ship and  opinion  known  to  extot,  and  the  spirit  of  tbe 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  which,  by  foroing  every  creed 
to  bear  an  allegorical  signiflcation,  represented  each 
as  a  variety  of  itself.  See  Albxakdbiak  Schools. 
In  consequence  of  the  disputations  to  which  tbe  at- 
tempt to  blend  the  sim^  truths  of  Christianity  with 
the  abstntse  specnlatitnis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
gave  rise,  tbe  Church  of  Alexandria  was  early  divided 
hito  sects  and  parties,  whose  violent  controversies  soon 
engaged  tbe  attention  of  tbe  whole  Christian  worid. 
In  Alexandria  itself  the  rivalry  between  tbe  follow- 
ers of  Athanaahts  and  Arius  lad  to  deeds  of  atrodons 
vidence  on  both  rides,  and  Jnfli9tedfa*i 
Christian  communis  w^'lllS&O^fbr'j 
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ries.  The  Sail  triampb  of  the  orthodox  pwty  ma 
fDUovfld  by  a  BUBifsat  d«ofty  of  piety,  and  irfant  tbe 
Sanenu  introdnced  tbe  relif^ion  of  Idam  by  tba  iirofd, 
tbey  found  little  obstinacy  In  the  Alexandrian  Chiia- 
tiaoB,  the  graateat  portion  of  whom  became  apoetates. 
Since  that  time  a  Ctiristian  Chnrcli  haa  only  liad  a 
nominal  existence  in  tlie  city,  where  the  slightest  va- 
riation in  a  single  article  of  faith  was  once  deemed  of 
snfficiant  Importance  to  require  the  Interference  of  a 
geoMal  conndl.  Eoclesiaxtical  historians  generally 
attribute  most  of  the  early  heresies  which  divided  tbe 
Christian  Churches,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Europe, 
to  tbe  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists. 

Alexandria  was  the  scene  of  tome  of  the  fiercest  per- 
secutions which  wasted  the  early  Church ;  and  among 
the  Bufibrere  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Sevens  was 
Leooidea,  father  of  tbe  celebrated  Origui,  and  Pota- 
miana,  a  woman  not  loss  distingoisbed  for  her  chastity 
than  ber  beauty,  who,  with  her  mother,  Harcella,  was 
^  homed  to  de^h,  boiling  pitch  being  poimd  ov«r  their 
naked  bodies.  Tbese  calamities  Induced  TattnlUaa  to 
compose  his  "Apology." 

Alexandria  was  the  -source,  and  for  some  time  tbe 
prindpal  stronghold,  of  Arianiam,  as  Ariua  waa  a  pres- 
byter  irf  the  Church  of  this  city  abont  Ae  year  816. 
Hia  doctrines  wen  condemned  by  a  conndl  held  here 
in  the  year  820,  and  afterward  by  a  general  council 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  fothers  lield  at  Nice,  by 
order  of  Constantine,  in  825.  These  doctrines,  how- 
ever, which  suited  the  reigning  taste  for  disputative 
tlieology  and  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  nominal 
CfaristiaoB  better  than  the  nnsophlsricated  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  spread  widely  and  rapidly  aotwithstand- 
log  that  Anus  was  steadfutly  opposed  by  the  cele- 
brated Athanasins,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  tbe  intrepid 
chami^on  of  tbe  Catholic  faith,  who  was  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria  in  826. 

This  dty  waa,  in  416,  distinguished  by  a  fierce  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  by  tbe  Patriarch  Cyril.  Tbey 
who  bad  enjoyed  the  rights  of  cWzens  and  the  fl«edom 
of  reUglotu  worahip  fitr  seven  hundred  years,  ever 
Mnce  the  fbondation  of  the  tity,  incuired  the  hatred 
of  tfais  ecclesiastic,  who,  in  his  teal  for  the  exter- 
mlnaUon  of  heretics  of  every  kind,  pnUed  down  tbdr 
synagogoes,  plundered  their  pfoparty,  and  expelled 
them,  to  tite  number  of  fivty  thonaand,  from  the 
dty. 

Albxavdria,  Patbiarchatk  of.  L  Alexandria 
was  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  which  was  divided  after 
thetimeofMarcellinus  into  nine  provinces:  1,  Egyptus 
Prima ;  2,  Aagustamnica  Prima ;  8,  Augustamnlca 
Secnnda ;  4,  E^^ub  Secunda;  6,  Arcadia;  6,  Tfaebals 
Inferior;  7,  Libya  Superior ;  8,  Thebau  Superior ;  and 
9,  Libya  Inferior.  Ubya  was  also  called  Cyranaica. 
"Dm  number  of  Ushi^  in  tbese  ptovinces  was,  early, 
very  numerous.  At  a  synod  held  in  821,  about  100 
were  present.  At  that  time  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
held  the  second  rank  in  the  Christian  Cburcb,  next 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Later,  they  had  to  yield  this 
place  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  See  Patri- 
ARCH.  During  the  Arian  and  Monophysite  contro- 
versies tbe  patrian^ate  was  sometimes  temporarily 
in  the  haoAt  of  these  sects ;  and  the  latter  obtained 
the  permanent  possession  of  it  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
7th  century.  The  orthodox  Greek  (Hdchita)  Chnrcb 
established  a  second  patriarchate  of  their  own ;  and  a 
third,  though  only  nominal,  was  created  by  the  Roman 
Church  (Neale,ffif(.<>/^i«c  Patriarchate,  Lond.ie47). 

II.  In  modern  days  the  number  of  dioccBes  within 
this  patriarchate  is  miserably  reduced.  Tbe  Jacobites 
(Copts),  who  prevail  in  number,  had  in  1680  but  eleven 
virtual  sees,  viz. :  1,  Neggadei ;  2,  Girge ;  8,  Abuteg ; 
4,  Siut  (to  which  Girge  and  Abuteg  are  united) ;  6, 
Honfallut ;  6,  Koekam ;  7,  Melave ;  8,  Behnese ;  9,  At- 
fiBh;  10,  Tahla,  with  Aschumin;  II,  Fium;  12,  Bil- 
beis;  13,  Uansoura;  14,  Damietta,  to  which  the  last 
mentioned  two  are  unit^;  16,  Menuf.   See  Cofts, 


The  Melchites,  or  Cathdica,  bad  but  fonr  saea  ba- 
ddes  Alexandria:  1,  that  of  Ubya,  or  iBtUopiai  a, 
HempfalB,  or  Old  Cabo;  8,  Pdnaiam,  or  Damietts; 
and,  4,  Boaetta.  These  four  sees,  Mr.  Neale  infonM 
ns,  have  now  virtually  ceased  to  exist  (Bill.  Eoit.  Ch. 
il,  474),    See  Greek  Chubch. 

Both  the  patriarchs,  vis.,  tbe  Hdchite,  or  orthodox, 
and  the  Jacobite,  reside  at  present  at  Cairo.  The  title 
of  tbe  JaeoUte  paferlardi,  as  given  by  Le  Qmen,  la 
'*  Pater  N . . . . ,  eaneUadmns  ardiiepiscopns  m^iua 
urbis  Alexandria  Babylmis  et  Nomonun,  M^yfA, 
Thebaidis,"  etc.  Wiltscb,  G^ogn  fmd  Slat.  9f  Ae 
CImnh  (Lond.  1860). 

ALEXANDRIA,  COUNCILS  OF.  The  following 
councils  were  he)d  at  Alexandria:  1,  A.D.  281,  in 
which  Origen  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood ;  2, 
A.D.  286,  against  Ammonius ;  3,  A.D.  258,  against  No- 
vatoa ;  4,  A.D.  268,  against  Nepotianiu  and  Cerinthna 
(foftrw.  ii,  292) ;  6,  A.D.  806, 806,  or  306,  against  He- 
letlns,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt ;  6,  A.D.  815, 
against  Arius,  St.  Alexander  presiding ;  7,  A.D,  319 
or  820,  agairut  Arius  and  the  Heletians  and  Sabellians 
— Hosius  of  Cordova  was  present ;  6,  A.D.  821,  against 
Arius ;  9,  A.D.  826,  In  which  St.  Athanasins  was  elect- 
ed patriarch ;  10,  A.D.  340,  in  favor  of  St.  Athanasins ; 
11,  A.D.  862,  in  which  the  divinity  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Incarnation,  the  term  Hypostasis,  and  otbor  nut- 
ters, were  treated  of;  l2,  A.D.  863,  In  ^niich  St. 
Atbanasius  drew  np  a  confession  of  fUth^  which  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Jovianus;  18,  A.D.  899,  in 
which  the  Origenlsts  were  condemned ;  14,  A.D.  430, 
in  which  St.  Cyril  condemoed  Xestorius ;  15,  A.D.  461, 
against  the  Eutychians;  16,  A.D.  678,  by  Damianos, 
the  Entychian  patriarch,  against  Pet«r  of  Antioeh; 
17,  A.D.  633,  under  Cyrus  tbe  MonotbeUta,  in  which 
tbe  Monothelite  errors  were  adrdt^  defended.  For  a 
good  summary  of  the  doings  of  these  coandlB,  see  Lan- 
don,  Momud  ofCamaU,  p.  17  sq. 

Al6xan'dli«nCAX(£avjrpf^),  an  ihhabUant  of 
Alexandria  In  Egypt,  spec,  a  Jew  living  there  (Acts 
vi,  9 ;  xviii,  24).  Alexandria  waa  mu<^  frequented 
by  Jews,  so  that  10,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
nnmber«d  among  its  inhabitants  (Philo,  In  Fiaee.  p. 
971;  Joaephaa,jl<(t.xix,6, 2).  See  Alex  aupbia.  It 
^qwara  finm  Acta  vi,  9,  that  they  were  aoeuabnwd  to 
attend  the  ftostivala  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  even 
had  a  8)iiagogue  there  for  their  special  use  (KidnSl, 
Hadiett,  in  loc.).   See  Stvao^oitb. 

ALEXANDRIAN  CHRONICLE,  the  name  giv«i 
to  a  US.  found  in  Sicily  by  Jerome  Surita,  and  carried 
to  Rome,  and  preserved  by  Antonio  Augustine,  auditor 
of  the  Rota.  Charles  Sigoiuus  and  Onupbrios  Pan- 
vinias  made  considerable  use  of  It  In  the  composition 
of  their  Consular  Fasti,  and  published  it  in  Greek  and 
I^tin.  The  name  "Sicilian  Fa»tC'  was  given  to  these 
annals  because  of  tbeir  having  been  finisd  In  that  isl- 
and. It  is  not  so  easy  to  assij^  a  reason  for  the  name 
of  "  tJie  Chronide  o/ Alexandria,"  except  that  the  name 
of  Peter  of  Alexandria  is  at  the  head  of  the  Augsburg 
MS.  found  in  the  library  of  Angsbuig  by  Casaubon. 
MattheuB  Raderus,  a  Jesuit,  published  tbe  Unt  ctnn- 
plete  edition  of  this  chronicle  at  Munich,  in  1615,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Dnfiieane,  who  published  an  im- 
proved edition  (Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  Paris,  1688), 
gives  it  tbe  name  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  because  it 
treats  of  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  Cave  and 
Ussher  attribute  it  to  George  Hsides,  A.D.  640 ;  Cas- 
imir  Oudin  to  George  of  Alexandria,  A,D.  620.  This 
chronicle  begins  at  tbe  creation,  and  is  carried  up  to 
the  tenth  year  of  the  consulate  of  the  Emperor  Herac- 
liuB,  or  A.D.  628.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
two  authors,  of  whom  one  carried  the  work  on  to  the 
year  of  Christ  864,  and  the  other  completed  it.  It  is 
compiled  without  any  great  judgment  or  research,  but 
the  writer  evidently  had  access  to  many  andent  mon- 
uments, which  are'nov.loat.-^axe^*^ii«f.  anno  640. 
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ALEXANDRIAN  LIBBAST.  Thig  remarkable 
coUeetioQ  of  books,  the  largest  of  the  ancieot  irorld, 
vss  fotinded  hy  Ptolemy  Soter,  ia  the  cHy  of  Alexui- 
drU,  In  Egypt.  Even  in  Uw  tiiiw  of  Ita  Ant  nun- 
«g«r,  Demetrius  Phalereiu,  «  bwiiabed  Atikeniu,  ihe 
namber  of  Tolomes  or  roils  already  amoanted  to 
50,000 ;  and  during  Its  most  flottrbbing  period,  under 
the  directioD  of  Zenodotos,  Aristarcbns  oif  Byzantiain, 
Apt^enins  Rbodlns,  and  others,  is  s^d  to  have  con- 
tained 400,000,  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
700,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  library,  which  en- 
braced  the  eoll^ed  literatnre  of  Some,  Greece,  India, 
and  Egypt,  waa  cootained  In  the  MBaeam,  in  the  qoar- 
ter  of  Alasudria  called  Bmcfadnn.  During  the 
dege  of  Alexandria  1^  Jnlina  Cesar  this  part  of  the 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire;  bnt'it  was  afterward 
refdaced  by  the  oollecdon  of  Pergamos,  which  was 
presented  to  Qneen  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony,  to  the 
great  annoy  a  ace  of  the  edacated  Bomana.  The  other 
part  of  the  library  was  kept  in  the  Senpekm,  the  tem- 
ple of  Jn^ter  Seratns,  where  it  remained  till  the  time 
of  Theodoeins  the  Great  When  the  emperor  peHniU 
ted  all  the  heathen  temples  in  (he  Roman  eminre  to 
be  destroyed,  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Sera- 
pis  was  not  spared.  A  mob  of  &natic  Christians,  led 
on  by  the  Jjchlnsfaop  Tbeophilns,  stormed  and  de- 
stroyed the  temple,  together,  it  Is  most  likely,  with 
the  sreatoT  part  of  its  literary  treasures,  in  A.D.  89L 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  destruction  of  the  library 
was  began,  and  not  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  hy  the 
Arabians,  under  the  Caliph  Omar  in  A.D.  642.  The 
story,  at  least,  b  ridiculously  exaggerated  which  re- 
lates that  the  Arabs  found  a  sufficient  number  of  books 
mnaining  to  heat  the  twtiu  of  the  city  for  six  months. 
The  Iiistoiian  Orosius,  who  visited  the  place  after  the 
dtitmetitHi  of  the  temple  by  the  CliriatianB,  relates  that 
he  then  saw  tmly  the  emp^  shelres  of  the  library 
(Gibbon,  Dedime  and  FaU,  c.  81).  See  Petit-Ra<H 
Rfckerdta  tur  let  BUdiolMiquei  Anamnet  et  Modemet 
(Paris,  1619);  and  Ritschl,  IHe  AlexmdriwmAm  BA- 
Ualiiekm  (Berlin,  1838).    Compare  Albxandbia. 

ALEXANDRIAN  MANUSCRIPT  (Codbx  Alkx- 
AHMtfvDS,  w  called  from  its  sap(»osed  ori^  at  Alex- 
ndrfa),  one  of  the  three  or  fbnr  most  &mons  cojdes  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  designated  as  A  of  the  N.  T. 
It  eonbdna  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  including  the 
Septnagmt  Torsion  of  the  O.  T.,  with  the  fltst  (or 
gmine)  E[Mle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
part  of  hia  second  (or  apooyplnl).   It  is  defbctive, 
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dffrtiTiCTw  td  the  Codex  AlaKaadrtnns.  The  first  Is  in  bright  red,  with  breatbloga  and  accents, 
■ad  ocotalns  Geo.  1. 1,  S,  Sept.  (Ev  ii^xh  Minotv  ^  ihr  tov  6*  |  pa^v  Kai  tnt  tnv  h  H  •m  fi*  \ 

POTB*  cdi  liKaTairiLtiarToa'  \  (ai  ninoa  hwatm  -rfia  ^fiucaoi/,).  The  Becond  Ipeolinen  1*  ID  Com- 
Bm  Ink,  and  eontalni  Act*  XX,  8S  (npaatx'''*  tavrour  koi  tram  rt  |  naififiic'  tr  m  u^ac  to  Wva 
T»\  0710*  c9fTo  twmowaav'  ] rqv  cmXifmai'  l-ro*  iv  »v  vcpmoititraTo  &b,|,,tiw. 
•■MTM  tOT  (l<e»')-  - 


howerer,  in  srveral  passages  of  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  i, 
1-xxv,  6;  John  Ti,  SO-viii,  62;  2  Cor.  iv,  IS-xU,  6), 
and  in  part  of  the  Psalms,  where  the  learee  are  totally 
missing.  Letters  here  and  there  have  also  been  cut 
away  in  binding;  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  the 
N.  T.  one  of  the  upper,  comers  of  the  leaves  is  gone. 
The  N.  T.  books  are  found  In  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged  in  the  other  ancient  HSS. :  the  Catholic 
Epistles  follow  the  Acts ;  then  come  the  PanliiK 
Epistles,  but  with  that  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  Pas- 
toral Episdes;  the  Apocalypse,  so  rare  in  extant  an- 
cient oodices,  stands  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  N.  T. ; 
■ad  in  this  tapy  it  has  been  lovserved  ftvm  the  injury 
which  has  be&Ueo  both  ends  of  the  Tolorae  by  reason 
of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  having  been  added.  The 
MS.,  which  is  on  thin  vtllnm  and  in  semi-folio  form, 
is  now  bound  in  four  voltimea,  the  first  ttiree  of  which 
contain  the  0.  T. .  The  pages  are  about  thirteen  inches 
long  and  ten  broad;  the  writing  on  each  is  divided 
into  two  columns  <k  fifty  lines  each,  having  about 
twen^  letters  or  upward  in  a  line.  These  letters  are 
conUnuoosly  written  in  uncial  characters,  without  any 
space  between  the  words,  the  uncials  being  of  an  ele- 
gant yet  slmide  form,  in  a  firm  and  uniform  hand, 
though  in  some  places  lai^r  than  in  others.  The 
punetnation  merely  consists  of  a  point  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  usually  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  imeeding  lettw,  but  not  always,  and  a  vacant 
space  foUowi  the  pirint  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
the  space  bring  pmportiooed  to  llie  tveak  in  the  sense. 
Capital  letters  of  varions  sizes  abound  at  the  begin- 
ning of  books  and  sections,  not  painted  as  in  later 
copies,  but  written  by  the  oritrinal  scribe  in  common 
ink.  Vermilion  is  freely  used  in  the  initial  lines  of 
books.  Accents  and  hreatlungs  are  found  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Genesis  only.  At  Ae  end  of  each  hook  are 
neat  and  unique  omaaments  in  the  ink  the  first  hand. 
Contractions  occur  es  in  othw  very  ancient  MSS.  It 
has  the  Ammonian  divisions  of  the  Gospels,  with  ref- 
erences to  the  canons  of  Ensebins ;  the  headings  of  the 
large  sections  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the 
places  where  they  begin  being  indicated  ia  the  text, 
and  in  Luke  and  John  the  tutmbert  being  set  in  the 
margin  of  tbe  column.  The  sabdivisions  of  the  Acts. 
Ejristles,  and  Apocalypee,  Euthalios  and  others,  are 
not  Indicated ;  a  erom  oceadonally  a|q>ears  as  a  sepa- 
ration oftheduptersofthe  Acts— aUrge  initial  de- 
noting a  paragraph  througliout  (Davidsoo,  Bib.  Crit. 
ii,a71aq.). 

This  MS.  ia  now 
in  tlte  manuscript, 
room  of  tbe  British 
V  >  Musanm,  where  it 
was  placed  on  the 
formation  of  that  li- 
brary ia  1768.  It 
previously  belonged 
to  tbe  king's  private 
odlectionf  having 
been  preaented  to 
Charlee  I  through 
Sb  Thomas  Roe,  En- 
'glish  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  by  Cyril  Ln- 
car,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. An  Ara- 
bic inscription,  sar- 
eral  centioles  old,  at 
tbe  back  of  the  table 
of  contents,  on  the 
first  leaf  of  the  HS., 
states  that  it  was 
written  by  the  hand 
of  Thecla  the  mar- 
tyr, and  driven  to  the 
^rt   ■ 
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Martyrs  814  (A.D.  1096).  Another,  ud  ippar«i)tly 
■n  earlier  iiucription.  In  MocMfiab  Anbie,  decUres  that 
the  book  was  dedicitod  to  the  Patriercfaal  Chamber  at 
Alexandria.  But  upon  neither  of  these  notices  can 
nmch  reliance  be  placed.  That  the  codex  was  brought 
from  Alexandria  bjr  Cyril  (who  had  [veriously  bean 
patriarch  of  that  see),  need  not,  however,  be  doubted, 
though  Wetetein,  on  thedubioes  aathoiity  of  Matthew 
Uuttis  of  Cyprus,  Cyril's  deacon,  ooncluded  that  h 
came  from  Mt.  Atboa.  It  is  now  very  generally  aa- 
^gned  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  in  pert  the  general  style  of 
the  characters,  especially  the  shape  of  certain  distinc- 
tive  letters  (e.  g.  a,  i,  a,  0,  and  u),  the  presence 
of  the  Ensebian  canons  (A.D.  268-840?),  and  of  the 
Epistle  of  Marcel linug  by  Athanasius  before  the  Psalms 
(SOS  ?~378),  which  place  a  limit  in  one  directioD ;  while 
the  absence  of  the  Bnthelian  dinrioiu  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  the  tbortaess  of  the  n^riptlons  appear 
tcderably  decisive  against  a  later  date  tbiu  A.D.  450. 
The  insertion  of  CSrawnt'l  Epistles  pdnts  likewise  to 
a  period  when  the  canon  was  yet  onsettled.  These 
were  added  as  peris  of  the  specified  number  of  the 
N.  T.  books;  while  the  apocryphal  Psalms  bearing 
the  name  of  Solomon,  which  the  H8.  appears  to  have 
once  centred,  were  separated  In  the  list,  as  some- 
thing wholly  diAnent  in  pt^t  of  anthorl^.  The  lat- 
ter were  prohibited  by  the  Cooneil  of  Laodioea,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  oenttuy,  ftx>m  being  read 
in  the  churches;  and  to  this  prohibition  the  US.  is 
conformed,  although  it  treats  the  epistles  of  Clement 
so  differently.  Wetstein's  and  Woide's  objections  to 
this  date  (euch  as  the  use  of  OcoroKOf  as  a  title  of 
the  Virgin  fai  her  song  added  to  the  Psalms)  are 
anachronooB.  Woide  beUevea  that  a  dlffisrent  hand 
was  employed  npon  it  from  1  Cor.  onward,  but  this 
is  not  clear.  The  original  wpyiat  was  not  very  eare- 
fol,  and  the  later  corrector  was  by  no  means  accurate. 
Yet  of  all  the  uncials,  this  holds  a  rank  as  one  of  the 
first  value.  It  contains  indeed  the  ttaciems  (intei^ 
change  of  i  and  ft,  ij  and  t,  t  and  at)  common  to  that 
period,  and  certain  orthographical  peculiarities  (e.  g. 
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cians,  JewB,  or  otben,  to  ptofess  their  reapeetiw  sy»> 
tenia  of  ^Hosopby  witbont  mtdeetation.  The  coom^ 
quence  waa  that  Egypt  was  Horn  filled  wUi  *tliglfwit 
and  philosophical  sectaries  of  every  Idnd,  and  particu- 
larly that  ^most  every  Grecian  sect  fosnd  an  adro- 
oste  and  professor  in  Alexandria.  The  £unUy  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who,  after  Alexander,  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  from  motives  of  pdicy  uicouraged  this 
new  establishment.  Ptolemy  I^gns,  who  had  obtained 
the  crown  of  Egypt  by  usurpation,  waa  pertionlnrly 
cai^inL  to  ■eetue  the  iateiest  (rf  the  Greeks  in  hi* 
fiivor,  and  with  this  view  invited  people  ftom  «very 
part  of  Greece  to  aettk  in  Egypt,  and  removed  tlie 
schools  of  Athena  to  Alexandria.  Under  the  patron- 
age, first  of  Ute  Egyptian  princes  and  afterward  of  the 
Boman  emperors,  Alexandria  long  continned  to  enjoy 
great  celebrity  a^  the  seat  of  learning,  and  to  Mud 
fbrUi  amincBt  i^losopbers  of  every  sect  to  diatant 
conntriea.  Philosophy  during  this  period  aaflfac«d  a 
grievous  corruption  from  the  attemjrt  which  was  made 
by  philoeophers  of  different  seels  and  countries,  Gre- 
cian, Egyptian,  and  Oriental,  to  frame  from  th^  dif- 
ferent tenets  one  general  system  of  0[rinians.  The 
respect  which  had  long  been  universally  paid  to  the 
schools  of  Greece,  and  the  honors  with  which  tbey 
were  now  adorned  by  the  Egyptian  princea,  induced 
other  wise  men,  and  even  the  Egyptian  priest*  and 
philoeophers  themselves,  to  sobmit  to  tUa  innovation. 
See  Pbilosopht. 

Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  philoatqthy  which 
seems  to  have  obtained  most  at  Alexandria  waa  an 
eclectic  teaching,  aimit^  at  bringing  together  the  beat 
foatorea  of  every  school,  and  combing  them  into  one 
faaimoidons  aggregate.  AatiochBs  ia-tiio  beat 
BMitatlve  of  that  movement:  the  ftindaaiental  Idea  of 
his  metaphysics  consists  in  asserting  t&at  the  writings 
of  Plato,  connected  with  those  of  Orpheus  and  of  Py- 
thagoras, form  a  code  of  doctrine,  a  species  of  rewia. 
tiom,  given  by  heaven,  and  superior  to  all  the  attempts 
of  human  speculation.  The  eclecticism  tanght  1^ 
Antiochos  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Greek  school.   The  celcAnated  Philo  (q.  v.), 


X^ttifmnait  tXafiafuv^  etc)  fieqnent  In  the  Egyptian  !  who  flooriabed  from  A.  D.  40  to  60,  borrowing  frau 


MSS.   The  reference  to  St.  Thecla  as  its  writw  is 

plausibly  explained  by  Tregellee,  who  remarks  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  text  (Uatt.  xxv,  6)  where  this  MS. 
now  begins  waa  the  lesson  in  the  Greek  Church  for 
her  festival,  the  Egyptian  scribe  may  have  hastily  con- 
cluded that  she  wrote  it  (Scrivener,  Intnd.  to  If.  T. 
p-W). 


the  wocki  of  Plato  a  great  number  of  ideaa  and  views, 
endeavored  to  amalgamate  th<»n  with  the  troth  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  the  traditiona  of  tbe 
Cabala,  and  the  Essenian  philosophy.  Philo  may  be 
said  to  have  tpiritwdaeti  Jndalsm  by  the  means  tii 
Flatonism;  and  in  turning  the  mind  of  his  country, 
men  away  from  mere  verbal  critldstB,  and  tram  the 


The  V.  T.  portion  of  this  Codex  waa  pnUiabed  by  .  minntia  of  legal  obserrancea,  lie  prqiared  them,  to 


Woide,  from  fac-simile  letters  cast  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  under  tbe  titie  "JVtv.  Tett.  Grac.  e  Cod.  Alex- 
aadr."  (Loud,  1786,  fol.);  revised  by  Cowper  (Lond. 
1860).  The  0.  T.  part  was  printed  from  the  same 
characters  by  Baber  (4  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1816-28).  On 
its  critical  value,  see  Sender,  De  ataU  Cod.  Alexaadr. 
(Hal.  1769) ;  Woide,  Notitia  Cod.  AUtaiidr.  ctuavit 
Spohn  (lips.  1788).  Comp.  Michaelis,  Orient.  B3>1. 
i3c,  166  sq. ;  Cramer,  Bekr.  iii,  101-146 ;  TregcUes,  m 
Home's  Inirod.  ed.  1846,  iv,  152  sq.,  678 ;  Pnncelott 


some  degree,  for  the  reception  of  theGoqieL  But  the 
pbiloflopber  whose  name  is  chiefly  connected  with  the 
history'  of  Alexandria  is  Ammonius  Saccaa  (q.  v.),  sor- 
named  QioSiSitxToc,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his 
teaching,  who  was  a  mystic  tbeoeopbist,  but  a  tlieoeo- 
phist  who  blended  bis  views  with  polytheism,  and  en- 
gmited  them  there,  not  on  Christianity.  Seeing  how 
fast  the  old  convictions  were  vanishing  away  before 
ideas,  feelings,  and  hopes  of  a  totally  different  origin, 
he  endeavored  to  renovate  philosophy  by  showing  that 


Rev.  Jan.  1861 ;  Am.  TkeoL  Ra.  Jnly,  1861 ;  Chr.  Re-  i  on  the  most  important  points  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree. 


inetRfrrancer,  Apr.  1861 ;  Dietelmaier,  AiOiqwtaM  Cad. 
Alex,  vifidieaki  (Hal.  1739) ;  Jorke,  2)e  abiU  Cod.  Alex. 
(HaL  1759);  Spoho,  ^rotitia  Cod.  Alex.  (Lps.  1769); 
8troth,/)eCM.A;aB.CHal.l771).  SeeMANDBCBiPTs, 
Biblical. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOLS,  a  term  nsnally  ap- 
plied  to  the  varions  systems  of  phQoeo|diy  and  relig- 
ions belief  that  have  characterised  orwigiaated  among 
tbe  citizens  of  Alexandria  at  dlflbrent  periods  in  its 
bistoiy.    See  Ai.bxakdbu. 

I.  A^oa.— When  Alexander  tiie  Great  bollt  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  with  a  determination  to  make  it 
the  seat  of  bis  empire,  be  also  opened  a  new  mart  erf 
pbHosopfay,  which  amiilated  the  flime  of  Athens  itself. 


This  was  the  ruling  axiom  of  his  theories,  which  he 
completed  in  systematizing  the  Greek  dnmonology  by 
the  help  of  eknments  dn-ived  from  Egyptian  and  East- 
ern soaroes.  As  soon  as  the  Christian  religion  became 
the  creed  of  tbe  state,  tlte  pagan  sdHMl  (^AlexaDdila 
fell  to  the  ground.  It  had  to  maintain,  sinf^e4|iaii4ed^ 
a  desperate  struggle  against  the  united  forces  of  Goo^ 
tic  philosopben  and  of  the  new  relifpon,  which,  after 
having  originated  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  Soman 
empire,  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  the  con- 
qnest  of  sod^.  The  beet  accounts  of  the  litenoy 
history  of  Alexandria,  its  pagan  schools,  libniie% 
philoMphy,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  M.  Matter's  /fietoirt 
de  Vecole  d'Alexandrie  (Paris,  2d  ed.  8  vols.  8vo)  and 


A  genwal  indnlgenoe  was  gnmted  to  Egyptians,  Gre- ;  in  Simon's  BitU^  def  jasfe-J jUjg A^jtMi  (Parie,  184&, 
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2  rols.  8to).  a  mind  and  TigOTDiu,  bnt  Dot  t€^ 
trustworthy  skstch  is  given  in  Kingsley's  Alexandna 
aad  ier  Sdioob  (Cambridge  18M,  ISmo). 

IL  Jewuk.~¥or  mm»  tinu  the  Jewidi  Chorch  in 
Alanitdria  vtu  in  cIom  dqwndenoa  on  tint  of  Jani- 
ufam-  Both  wen  eot^set  to  the  dvil  power  of  the 
fin*  Ptolemie*,  and  both  acknowledged  the  higb-prieet 
u  their  i«Ugioiis  hoad.  The  persecution  of  Ptolemy 
PhilopatM:(B.C.  217)  oocaMoned  the  first  political  sep- 
iratioQ  botween  the  two  bodies.  From  that  time  the 
Jews  of  Pdastina  attadiod  tbcmsalTesto  tho  fifftonos 
of  Syria  [see  AmtiocbdstbbQbut];  and  the  same 
policy  wtUeh  alienated  the  Palestinian  party  gave 
Boity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  The 
Septnaf^ttt  translation,  which  strengthened  tbe  barrier 
of  hngnage  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  the 
temple  oi  I^eontopolia  (B.C.  161),  wjiich  subjactsd'the 
Egyptian  JewB  to  the  diarge  of  sohiBm,  widened  the 
bnncb  which  wag.  thos  opened.  Bat  the  division, 
though  naritod,  was  not  oonqiUta.  At  the  beginning 
,  of  the  Christian  am  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  pdd  the 
i  coatribntiona  to  the  temide-serrice  (Haphall,  Biit.  of 
j  Jaa,  ii,  72).  Jerttsalem,  thongh.  ita  name  was  fksh- 
I  ioned  to  a  GredE  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the 
metropolis,  not  of  a  conn  try  bnt  of  a  people  ClcfxiiroXtCf 
rbHotlnFlopci?;  Z^. ad  Coi.  §  86),  and  the  Alez- 
awdriana had » ■ynagogne thw (Acta vi, 9).  Thein- 
tetnal  administration  of  the  Alexandrine  Chnroh  was 
iodependent  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jemsalem ;  bnt  r»- 
spect  surriTed  anbmission. 

Then  were,  bowerer,  <rther  caoses  which  tended  to 
pndaoe  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  Conn  of  the  Jewish 
'■^"■'•*—  and  faith.  The  religion  and  pluloaophy  of 
thst  MtlaM  citf  pndnoed  an  oObet  npra  the  people 
nan  powerfU  than  the  inflnmce  of  poUtics  or  com- 1 
meie&  himself  ajnubolized  the  Bplrit  with 

which  he  widted  to  animate  his  new  capital  by  fonnd- 
iag  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side  with  the  temples  of 
the  Gncian  gods  (Arr.  iii,  1).  The  creeds  of  the  £ast 
•ad  Weet  wore  to  coexist  in  ftiendly  nnion ;  and  in 
*fter4ifflea  the  mixed  worship  of  Serapia  (oompi  Gib- 
bon, cxxnii;  Smith,iMet^CAuff.Osf^.  1,98)  was 
rfciTBcttrirtfcofttsChwakklngdoniofgjgptCAMgnit. 
Jk  Ch.  JMi,  xvai,  (;  8.  aignsiM  .^^gptionm  Deui). 
This  catbolMly  of  woi^p  was  farther  combined  with 
Ute  spread  of  nniversal  learning.  The  same  monarclie 
who  fiiTored  the  worship  of  Sen^)is  (Clem.  Al.  Pntr. 
W,  \  48)  founded  and  embellished  the  mosenm  and 
fibnty;  and  part  «f  the  libmy  was  deposited  in  the 
flsg^am.  The  now  &ith  and  the  new  literatnre  led 
to  a  eomiiKn  fasna,  and  tbo  Egyptian  Jews  necessarily 
i^iibad  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around  them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  ansceptible  of  the 
ioAaencee  to  which  ttxey  were  exposad.  They  pre- 
svted  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or  Weetem 
dtfeli^mMit.  To  the  ftiitii  and  conservatism  of  the 
OliMtal  th«7  united  the  activity  and  oneiigy  of  tl» 
(Iraek.  The  mare  prssence  tX  Hellndc  culture  could 
aat  to  call  into  pUy  their  powers  of  specolatlon, 
vhieh  wen  hardly  repressed  by  the  tiaditiiMial  legal- 
tan  ef  Palestine  (compb  Jost,  Gttch,  d.  Judeitih,  p.  298 
«|.);  and  tite  unchanging  riament  of  divine  revelation, 
"■^dch  they  always  regained,  enabled  them  to  harmon- 
ise now  thought  with  old  belief.  Bnt  while  the  inter- 
comae  of  ths  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  pradnoed  the 
MM  ganacal  OMsequaHMa  in  any  oaaa,  Alexandria 
«M  peculiarly  adapted  to  emmre  tbeir  foil  eflbct  The 
nadt  of  ttte  contact  of  Judiism  with  the  many  creeds 
vUch  wws  enrrent  there  most  have  been  speedy  and 
fswurfal.  The  earliest  Greek  fragment  of  Jewish 
«Aiag  which  has  been  preserved  (abont  160  B.C.) 
[see  Akiotobuld*]  eootabu  laige  Orphic  qootationa, 
which  had  been  almadj  motilded  into  a  Jewish  fiirm 
(sostp.  Jost,  Ottdk.  d.  Jmhuh,  p.  S70);  and  the  st- 
tM^C  thua  made  to  connect  the  most  ancient  Hellenic 
tn^tiona  with  the  law  was  often  repeated  afterward. 
NarvH  (bisdiaw  in  the  s^  of  bold  Angeiy.  Ot- 


pbeus,  Kusnos,  and  the  Sibyls  appeared  to  stand  iti 
some  remote  pwiod  anterior  to  the  corruptions  of  poly- 
tbtiam,  as  the  witnesses  of  a  primeval  revelation  and 
<rfthe  taafhing  of  nature,  and  thus  it  aeeiaed  exeuaa- 
Ue  to  attribute  to  th«n  a  knoiriedga  of  the  Uosaic 
doctrines.  The  tUid  book  of  the  Si^llinee  (dr.  B.C. 
IfiO)  is  the  most  valuable  rsUc  <^thls  peeodo-HeUenic 
literatnre,  and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  Joda- 
ism  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  wider  views  of  the  re- 
ligions eonditiott  of  iieathendom  which  was  opened  by 
a  mora  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  thought;  thongh 
tlie  later  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  [see  Esduas,  4}  exhibUs 
a  marked  reaction  toward  the  extreme  exclnsiveness 
of  former  times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literatnre  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  cnnbi- 
nation  of  religions  dogmas.  The  litnaiy  school  of 
Alexandria  was  essentially  critloal  and  not  creative. 
For  the  fint  time  men  labored  to  collect,  revise,  and 
daasify  all  the  records  of  the  past.  Poets  trusted  to 
their  leaning  rather  than  to  their  tma^nation.  Lan- 
guage became  a  study ;  and  the  legewls  of  early  my- 
thology were  transformed  into  philosophic  mysteries. 
The  Jews  took  a  vigorous  sfaara  in  these  new  studies. 
The  caution  agsinet  writing,  which  became  a  settled 
law  In  Palestine,  flmnd  no  Ihvtv  in  Egypt.  NametDus 
antiwrs  adqited  the  history  of  the  Pstriarehs,  of  Hoses, 
and  of  the  iCings  to  classical  models  (Eoseb.  iVisp. 
£ff.  ix,  17-39.  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  [?],  Demetrius, 
ArietffiuB,  Gleodemua  or  Ifalchas,  "  a  prophet").  A 
poem  which  bears  the  name  Phocylldes  ^ves  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  (Paniel,  me,  LXX, 
Apobg.  p.  613  sq.  Roam,  1779)i  and  Mvqral  large 
ftagments  of  a  *'  tragedy"  in  which  Kzekiel  («ir.  B.C. 
110)  dramatized  the  Exodns  have  been  preserved 
Eusebius  (1.  c),  who  also  quotes  numerous  passages 
in  heroic  verse  ftom  the  eldw  PbUo  and  Tbeodotns. 
This  classicalism  of  style  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause 
<^  classicalism  of  thought.  The  same  Aiistobnlus  who 
gave  currency  to  the  Jnd»o-Orphic  vwsee  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  Fentatencb  was  the  reel  source  of 
Greek  philoec^  (Enseb.  Pnep.  En.  xiO,  12;  Clem. 
At  .SKrom.  vi,  98). 

The  iffoposition  thus  ennndatad  was  Aoreoghly  eon- 
genial  to  tiie  Alexandrine  character;  and  henoefbrth 
it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation  to  trace 
out  tlie  anbtle  analogies  which  were  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  writings  of  Ibees  and  the  teaching  of  the 
schools.  The  eiromngtanoet  under  whidi  the  phUo- 
sopbical  Rtadiea  first  gained  a  fboting  at  Alexandria 
fhvored  the  attempt.  For  some  time  the  practical 
sciences  reigned  supreme,  and  the  issue  of  these  waa 
scepticism  (Hatter,  Hitt.  de  VicoU  d'Alex.  iii,  162  sq.). 
Then  at  length  the  dear  analysts  and  practical  molal- 
ity of  the  Peripatetics  fbund  ready  followers,  and,  in 
the  strength  of  tiM  reaction,  men  eageriy  trusted  to 
thoee  sidendid  ventures  with  iriiioh  VUto  tat^ht  them 
to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer  knowledge 
(I^iai.  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  enrer  knowle^ 
seemed  to  be  already  fptven,  and  the  bdief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  spiritual  meaning  underlying  the  letter  of 
Scripture  was  ths  great  principle  on  which  all  his  in- 
veetigstions  rested.  The  facts  were  supposed  to  be 
eeseidially  symbdic ;  the  language  the  ve^  (or  eome- 
^nes  the  nuuk)  wUch  pertly  disguised  from  common 
dght  the  truths  which  it  enwrapped.  In  tUs  way  • 
tinrfbld  object  was  gained.  It  became  possible  to 
withdraw  Supreme  Being  (to  Sp,  i  (uv)  from,  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  material  world,  and  to  apply 
the  narratives  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
soul.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  tbe  process  Iqr 
wbhA  these  results  were  embodied;  but,  as  in  parallel 
eases,  they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gndnally  in  tiie 
minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  Cuhioned  at  once  by  one 
great  teacher.  Even  in  the  Sept.  thaC»ntini<rt;Df 
an  endeavor  to  bdtiBtpt^1bdlm\m^l)aB^dt^^0iiy 
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of  the  Hebrew  text  [see  SbftcaoimtJ,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Commentaries  of  Aristobnlns 
gave  some  form  and  consistency  to  the  alle^rlc  sya- 
lam.  In  the  dme  of  FfaOo  CD>C.  96-A.T>.  60)  the 
tbeologloil  and  Interpntati're  systems  wer«  ertdandy 
fixed  vrto  in  many  of  tSuii  details,  and  he  appears  hi 
boUi  eases  only  to  hare  collected  and  expreseed  the 
popnlar  opinions  of  his  countrymen.    8ee  Pkilo. 

In  each  of  these  great  forme  of  speculation — the 
theological  and  the  exegetical — ^Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  Hw  apostolic  mitlngs. 
Bat  the  doctrines  which  are  chamcteristie  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it  Ihe 
same  caoses  wUcb  led  to  the  formation  <tf  wider 
views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  under  greater  re- 
straint, produced  corresponding  results  in  Palestine. 
A  doctrine  of  the  Word  (^Mmra),  and  a  system  of 
mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within  the  rabbinic 
•cbools,  which  bear  a  closer  anah^  to  the  language 
of  th«  Apostle  John  and  to  the  "  allegories"  of  Paul 
than  the  speculations  of  Philo.   See  Looos.  - 

Hie  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for  the 
general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also  em< 
bodied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  Clirlstian  Church.  Numerous  IXNlies  of 
ascetics  (TTurapeuUe)^  especially  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Msreotis,  devoted  themwlres  to  a  Ufe  of  cease- 
less dlscipUne  and  study.  See  Thbhafbutv.  Un- 
like the  Essenes,  who  present  the  oorrespon^g  phase 
in  Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labor,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  Is  said,  the  rimplest  wants  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  bidden  wisdom  of  ttie 
Scriptures  (Philo,  itar<^(7iM««i)^tbron(^out).  The 
description  which  Phiio  gives  of  their  occupation  and 
character  seemed  to  Enseblna  to  present  so  clear  an 
image  of  Christian  vlrtnes  that  he  chdmed  them  as 
Christians ;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  some  of 
the  fbrms  of  monasticism  were  shaped  upon  the  model 
of  the  Therapeutas  (Enseb.  J7.  E.  ii,  16). 

At  the  tteginning  of  tfae  second  centnry  the  number 
of  Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very 
large,  and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  (q.  v.)  who 
anm  tbore  (Badlldes,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exag- 
geration of  the  tendency  of  the  Chnrch.  But  the  later 
ftirms  of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties 
of  Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
tfae  development  of  Neoplatouism,  the  various  phases 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  To  the  last 
Alexandria  fiilfilled  its  misrion;  and  w«  still  owe 
much  to  the  s|drit  of  Its  great  teachers,  which  fn  hter 
ages  straggled,  not  without  supcees,  against  the  stern- 
er systems  of  the  West. — Smith,  Diet.  qfBibk,  i,  46. 

See  Kirchbanm,  D.  JH^he  Alexcatdrinitmtu  (Lpa. 
1841) ;  D&hne,  GetckuMiche  DartttUung  der  JwStek- 
AUxaadriniteAen  Religiotu-PMotopkie  (Halle,  1834); 
GfrOrer,  PhUo,  und  die  JudiKh-AlexaaekinisiAe  Theoio- 
phie  (Stuttgart,  1886).  To  these  may  be  added,  Ewald, 
GfKh.  det  VoUeei  Itrad  (G6ttingen,  1852),  iv,  250  sq., 
893  sq. ;  Jost,  Geuh.  des  Jvdeathtatu  (Leipzig,  1857), 
i,  844  sq.,  888  sq. ;  Schaff,  Hitt.  of  the  Church,  §  126. 

III.  Ckrkiian. — ^The  Christian  school  of  Alexandria 
at  first  aimed  only  at  the  instruction  of  converts  from 
heathenism,  and  the  instmction  was  cattckeUcal.  It 
was  afterward  developed  into  a  theological  semlaaiy. 
JtmBM  dates  its  origin  ftom  the  time  of  St.  Uaik,  Imt 
there  ia  no  anlliori^  for  his  statement.  EoseUns 
(Sitl.  Eed.  V,  10)  states  that  it  had  existed  ftom  "  an- 
cient times ;"  bat  the  first  definite  account  dAtes  from 
aboat  181,  when  Pantnnus,  a  phiiosopber  who  had 
abandoned  first  Stoicism  and  then  Platonism,  and  had 
beta  a  Christian  missionary  in  India,  commenced  lec- 
turing in  Alexandria  (Eoseb.  loc.  dL).  Whether 
Atbenagora^  a  philosophw  who  embraced  Christianity 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  and  who  is  called 
by  PhUip  of  Sida  (see  Dodwell,  DiiteH.  ia  Irm.  Oxon, 
1689,  p.  488,  407)  a  jHredecessor  <rfPaatmiua,  waa  ever 


at  Alexandria,  IS  extremely  doabtful.  The  testimony 
of  Philip  of  Sida  ia  not  very  trustworthy,  and  the  si- 
lence of  Ensebius,  and  Athenagons's  way  of  teaching, 
wfaldi  is  by  no  meani  Alexandrine,  sprak  against  it. 
About  A.D.  190  Clenent  became  asristant  to  Past»- 
nus,  and,  about  208,  head  of  the  school.  Origcn  be- 
came connected  with  tiie  school  as  teacher  when  only 
a  youth  of  18  years,  and  he  latwred  then,  with  some 
brief  intermptJons,  until  232,  when  he  was  expelled 
from  Alexandria.  In  the  later  years  of  bis  stay  at 
Alexandria  be  was  aaristed  by  hia  disciple  and 
tot  Heraclas,  who  snbsequentiy  becune  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  Heraclas  was  succeeded  by  DionyaiaR, 
also  a  disciple  of  Origen,  and  later,  likewise  a  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  The  celebrity  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  continued  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Dio- 
nysina,  notwithstanding  the  rival  Institation  which 
arose  at  Cssarea  Palnstinn,  and  whSch  was  for  Bome 
time  conducted  by  Origen.  It  did  not  cease  antn  the 
close  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 

Of  the  history  of  the  school  after  the  death  of  Blo- 
nysitts  we  are,  however,  but  imperfectiy  informed. 
Ensebius  {//,  E.  vii,  32)  names  among  the  successors 
of  Dionystus  only  Achillas,  whose  name  is  whoUy 
omitted  by  Philip  of  Sida,  and  who,  at  all  events,  was 
lees  pnmlnent  than  Pierins,  wbo  is  mentioned  by 
Philip  and  by  VbxAiu  (Cod.  UQ.  The  namea  of 
Theognoatu  and  Samdoo  are  given  as  prindpals  of 
the  Bobool  only  by  Philip.  It  is  possible,  as  Philip 
states,  that  about  the  close  of  the  third  cento rj-  the 
Alexandrian  bishop  and  martyr,  Peter  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
vii,  82),  gave  catedietical  instruction,  and  later,  atxnit 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  an  Alexandrian 
monk,  Maoarins.  Arius,  the  originator  of  Arian  ism, 
seenw  to  have  likeiriee  bem  for  some  time  prindpal 
of  the  school.  The  name  of  tfae  learned  and  piou? 
Didymns  is  mentioned  as  on  Alexandrian  catechist 
not  only  by  Philip,  Imt  by  Soxomen  QH.  E.  iii,  15) 
and  Rufin  (/T.  E.  ii,  7),  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  presided  over  the  school  during  the  long  pmiod 
from  840  to  896.  His  assistant  in  later  years,  and  his 
successor  as  catechist,  was  BhodoD,  the  teacher  of 
Philip  of  «da,  and  his  withdxswal  flwm  Alexandria 
to  Sida  about  895  led,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Pbflip,  to  tba  close  of  the  Alexandrian  sdiool.  It  is 
more  probable  that  other  caoses  had  a  greater  share 
in  bringing  about  this  event.  The  controverts  con- 
cerning Origen,  and  later,  concerning  Nestorlanism 
and  Honophysitism,  in  which  tfae  Alexandrian  spirit 
degenerated  and  became  extinct;  tba  com|data  vio- 
tory  of  Christianity,  which  dlmlniahed  the  number  of 
adult  converts  and  lessened  the  need  of  catechetical 
instmotion  fbr  adults,  and  the  prosperous  development 
of  Christian  science,  gradually  undermined  the  prom- 
inent portion  of  the  AJexandiian  school  in  the  Church. 
It  agidn  became  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginning,  a 
school  In  iriiicb  children  received  catechetical  Instnio- 
tion. 

In  the  best  days  of  the  school  the  number  ot  stu- 
dents was  very*  great,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  had 
buildings  or  endowments.  The  bead  master  chose  Ids 
own  asristants ;  the  teachers  were  paid  only  by  presents 
from  the  scholars ;  and  the  students  lodged  where  they 
could.  The  manner  of  teaching  was  as  in  the  schools 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  accommodated  in  many 
eaaea  to  the  needs  of  individuala,  and  fl-eqnently  it  -was 
cateebrticaL  Whoever  wished  it  received  Insbaction 
in  philosophy  also.  In  general  the  instruction  was 
related  to  the  Christian  Gnosis,  as  milk  to  more  sub- 
stantial food.  It  did  not  depart  from  the  plainness  ot 
foitfa ;  and  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  essence 
God,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  relation  of  reason  to 
revdatimi,  ware  exdnded  (Strom,  v,  C8S).  ProbaUy 
what  is  contained  in  tiie  CVxIorMtp  of  Clement  consti- 
tuted the  contents  of  fais  introdnctoty  catechetical  lec- 
tures; and  it  was  followed  by  instmctions  in  a  pious, 
moral  life,  as  we  Mndlhem  in  the^f^^^i^e^  and  by 
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a  discoidoD  <^  tbe  fimd«meotal  doetrinM  of  Chris* 
daiii^.  To  impart  a  more  profound  "gnostic"  in- 
sist into  Chiirtiani^,  he  reeerred  for  iMivaU  cod- 
TCiraliona.  The  fiiUowing  chronolqgiGd  Uat  of  tht 
atecbists  is  given  in  Otwrike,  De  SMa  Ateaemdrma 
^ftlle,  1824-26,  2  pts.): 


iMIWiH'H 

1W*-181* 

At)ieiugona.t 

1S1»-1W» 

]9»*-30B* 

Glsaunt* 

503 

FanlMiaa  ClanNDt 

90S  -S06* 

,  Origen. 

9M  -Sll* 

PiDtKDiu  Clement. 

Origen. 

ClotDont. 

Origen. 

9tS* 

Origeu,  ' 

S13>_233 

Origen. 

HenwlM 

ssa 

Henclu. 

e33-968* 

Dloti;ihn. 

Ptorina.* 

AebOlH-t 

SS8*-3Q0< 

Theognoatn*.* 

AehlUH.t 

Tfaeognostua.* 

SM-SOS* 

PeMrHsilTK' 

S13  -seo* 

Ariu.* 

BWr-MO" 

MO'-SOO* 

DidriDii& 

IHdymns. 
Ehodo." 

fibodtk* 

•  Thla  slga  denoiBB  protMbilUy  m  rwprdi  the  date*  uid  the 
'  penoiM  to  whkb  It  la  affixed.       fniecraHdenotai  doubt. 

Scbaff  glres  tho  fcUoving  brief  bat  dear  tccoimt 
of  the  inflnence  of  the  Alexiudtiui  school  on  theolo- 
gy :  "  From  this  school  proceeded  a  peculiar  theology, 
the  most  learned  and  genial  representattves  of  whicli 
were  Clemeat  and  Origen.  This  theology  i%  on  the 
one  liand,  a  regenerated  Christian  form  of  tbe  Alex- 
andrian Jewish  reUgions  phtksopfaj  of  PbUo;  on  tbe 
other,  •  Catholic  eonnterpiirt  and  a  poaltiTe  reftatation 
of  tbe  heretical  Gnosis,  wliich  readied  its  height  also 
in  Alexandria  but  half  a  ccntuiy  earlier.  Tin  Alex- 
andrian theology  ainu  at  a  reconciliation  of  Christian- 
with  philosopliy,  or,  snl^ectively  speaking,  of  piatis 
with  tlie  gnosis ;  bat  it  seeks  this  union  npou  tbe  basis 
of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Its  cen- 
tre, there/ore,  is  the  Logos,  vieired  as  tlie  sum  of  all 
naaon  and  all  truth,  before  and  after  the  incarnation. 
Clement  came  from  tbe  Hellenic  philosophy  to  tbe 
Christian  fidth ;  Origen,  cooTereely,  was  led  by  &itb 
to  gpecnlstion.  The  former  was  an  aphoristic  thinker, 
the  latter  a  systematic.  Tbe  one  borrowed  ideas  from 
Tarioos  systems;  tlie  other  followed  more  the  track 
Of  Platonism.  But  both  are  Christian  plulosophers 
and  dinrebly  gnostics.  As  Fhilot  long  be&re  tiiien, 
in  die  tame  dty,  had  combined  Judaism  with  Oredaa 
cnHnre,  so  Dow  Uiey  carried  Grecian  culture  Into 
Christiani^.  This,  indeed,  the  apologists  and  con- 
troversialista  of  the  second  century  had  already  done 
ss  br  back  as  Justin  the '  philosopher.'  But  ttie  Alex- 
andrians were  more  learned  and  liberal^ninded,  and 
nude  ranch  freer  nso  of  the  Greek  j^iUosopby.  Thc^ 
law  in  it,  not  sheer  error,  bat  hi  one  view  a  gift  of 
God,  and  a  tbeoretlca]  schoolmaster  for  Christ,  like  the 
h*  m  the  practical  sphere.  Clement  compares  it  to 
a  wild  oUre-tree,  which  can  be  ennobled  by  faith; 
Origei^  (in  the  fragments  of  an  epiatle  to  Gregory 
lliaamatargtu)  to  the  jewels  which  the  Israelites  took 
with  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  tamed  into  ornaments 
Ibt  dieir  aaoctoaiy,  thoagh  they  also  wrought  tbem 
iato  tbe  golden  adH  It  Is  not  necessarily  an  enemy 
to  tbe  broth,  but  may,  and  shonld  be  its  bandmidd,' 
■od  at  least  neatralixe  the  attacks  against  it.  Tbe 
dements  of  truth  in  tbe  heathen  pliilosophy  ttiey  at- 
tributed partly  to  the  secret  operation  of  the  Logos  In 
the  world  of  reason,  partly  to  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewish  philosophy,  the  writings  of  Hoses  and  the 
pnpbeta.  So  with  die  Gnostic  hereby.  The  Alex- 
did  not  STJccessivoly  condemn  it,  bat  recog- 
aiaed  the  desire  for  deeper  religious  knowledge  which 
ii7  St  its  root,  and  Bought  to  meet  this  desire  witti 
s  wbdeeome  supply  tnm  the  Bible  ttseUl   To  tbe 


yvums  ij/tvSuvvitoc  they  opposed  a  yi^ic  ^^Sivf/. 
Tlietr  maxim  was,  in  tiie  words  of  Clement,  'Mo  failii 
vithoat  knowledge,  no  knowledge  without  fiiitb ;'  or, 
'Unless  yoa  beUevi^  yon  will  not  andeistand'  (Isa. 
tU,  9,  ia  tbe  Sept.  idv  ^  jngrtfa^e,  oAtt  ft^  owijrt). 
Fahh  and  knowledge  have  tbe  same  substance,  the 
saving  truth  of  God,  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  £aitbfnlly  banded  down  by  tbe  Church ;  tliey  dif- 
fer  only  in  form.  Knowledge  is  our  consciousness  of 
tbe  deeper  ground  and  consistency  of  Auth.  The 
Cbriatian  knowledge,  however,  k  also  a  of  grace, 
and  has  its  conditioa  in  a  holy  lifo.  The  ideal  of  a 
Christian  gnostic  includes  the  perfect  love  as  well  as 
the  perfoct  knowledge  of  God.  Clement  describes  him 
as  one  'who,  growing  gray  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  preserving  the  orthodoxy  of  the  apoeUes 
and  the  Charch,  lives  strictly  according  to  the  Gospel.' 
The  Alexandrian  theology  Is  Intellertaal,  profound, 
stirring,  and  fiill  fruitful  geims  of  tbnagfat,  but 
rather  ondnly  idealistic  and  spiritualistic,  and,  in  ex- 
egeris,  loses  Itself  in  arbitrary  allegorical  fancies.  In. 
its  efforts  to  reconcile  revelation  and  phUosophy,  it 
totdc  up,  like  Phiio,  many  foreign  elements,  especially 
of  the  Platonic  and  Gnostic  stamp,  and  wand^^  into 
views  wUch  a  later  and  more  orthodox,  but  more  nor- 
row-minded  and  less  productive  age,  condenmed  as 
heresies,  not  ap^edating  the  immortal  service  of  this 
sdiool  to  its  own  and  after  times"  (Bitiory  of  the  Ckm- 
tion  Ckarchy  %  126). 

A  fbll  account  of  the  (Christian)  Alexandrian 
school  b  given  in  the  Am,  Bib.  I^pe$.  Jan.  1884,  art. 
i ;  and  its  doctrines,  and  their  inflnence  on  Cbristian- 
i^,  in  the  same  journal,  April,  1834,  art.  i.  See  also 
Herzog,  Asof-lhcyc&ipddie,  i,  239  sq. ;  Michaelie,  Be 
SckoL  AUr.  etc  (Halle,  17S9);  Neander,  Ch.  HUt.  i, 
527-667;  Sist.  of  Dogma;  i,  62  sq. ;  Uosbelm,  Comm. 
ii,  166 ;  Prat,  Hiitmre  de  ["ideditme  A  kx€mdriae  con- 
iicUri  daru  ta  LuUe  avec  le  Ckrutianitme  (Lyon,  1848, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  comp.  Prof.  Jowett,  Philo  and  St.  Paul; 
St.  PauTi  EjntUet  to  the  Thettalomaiu,  etc.  (Loudon, 
1866),  i,  863  sq.  Other  treatises,  bearhig  more  or  less 
directiy  upon  tbe  subject,  are  the  fdlowing:  Fener- 
lein,  De  ratione  docendi  theolcgiam  m  t(Aola  Atextm^ 
drim  (Getting.  1766);  Hilecher,  De  Sduda  Atexan- 
drina  (Lipe.  1776) ;  Rittor,  Ge$ch.  d.  cArisrf.  Pkiloe.  I, 
421  sq. ;  Hasselbach,  De  tehola  qua  AUx.fianal  (Stet- 
tin, 1826) ;  Henry,  Ejai.  of  Hut.  of  Philot.  (from  the 
French),  i,  207-220;  Hase,  Hut.  ofCkr.  Ch.  (Am.  ed.), 
§  86 ;  Weichlunsnn,  De  achola  Origeids  tacra  (Viteb. 
1744). 

ALEXANDRIAN  VEESION,  another  name  for 
the  SKPTOAQiirr  (q.  v.). 

Alexandiiom  CAXiCdt^pciof),  a  place  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Jose|3»is  as  havfaig  been  originally 
built  \sy  Alexander  (btince,  doubtless,  the  name),  ap- 
parently Jannnns  (Jn(.  xiii,  16, 8),  on  a  bill  near  Co- 
rcB  (q.  v.),  toward  Jericho  {Ant.  xiv,  8,  4) ;  fortified 
by  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus  {Ant,  xiv,  6,  2; 
iVor,  i,  8,  2),  and  demolished  by  Gabinins  {Ant.  xiv, 
6,  4 ;  War,  i,  8,  6),  bat  ag^n  restored  by  Herod  (^nt, 
xiv,  16, 4).  It  was  the  burial-place  of  the  founder's 
fomily,  and  here  accordin^y  the  bodies  of  Herod's 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were  removed  by 
night  for  interment  (_Ant,  xvi,  11,  7;  War,  i,  17,  6). 
It  bas  been  identified  by  Scbnltz  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv, 
462-454)  as  the  modem  village  Kefrlstma,  about  four 
miles  S.E.  of  Shiloh,  containing  the  mins  of  an  an- 
cient castle  built  with  veiy  large  stones  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  284), 

Alezandroschfinft  (for  'AXtSAvtpm  onfi^  AU 
eaxmdcr"!  ttnl),  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Jeruaalem 
IHnerary  as  12  R.  miles  from  Tyre,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Eodippa;  evidentiy  the  min  now  called 
Ttktmdenmoy  at  the  southern  foot  of  Bas  el-Abiad  on 
the  Mediterranean.  /  ^  i 

Alexaa  (  AXtfac,  contracted  fltoW'i^Uii^)^. 
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ft  filvwrita  of  Herod  the  Gnat,  and  by  fab  inflvanca 
th«  husband  of  Salomo  (Joaephiu,  AtU.  xyH,  1,  1; 
War,  i,  28,  6),  by  whom  ha  had  a  sod,  also  named 
Alexas,  and  married  to  Cypros,  a  daoghtar  of  Antipa- 
tor  {Aitt.  xviii,  5,  4).   Seo  Hbrodian  Family. 

Alezians,  or  "  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  St.  Alax- 
iOB,"  BO  called  from  tbdr  patron  saint,  Alexins,  said  to 
hare  been  s  Roman  senator  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
gave  up  the  world  for  a  life  of  poverty  and  celibacy. 
They  were  also  called  Cbllites,  sod  a  follor  ac- 
count of  them  wfU  be  fonnd  under  that  title. 

Aleziua.    See  Ai.BXiAifB. 

Alfred  THE  Great,  king  of  England,  was  bom  in 
849,  his  parents  being  Ethelwulf,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  Asbnrga,  his  first  wife.  He  moonted 
the  thnme  In  871,  and  dnilng  the  thizty  years  in 
which  he  held  the  reins  of  goremment  be  experi- 
enced the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  As  king, 
he  was  b  great  benefactor  of  the  Church ;  he  built 
many  monasteries  and  churches,  and  founded  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  has  been,  under  God, 
through  all  ages,  the  main  support  of  the  true  faith  in 
that  kingdom.  He  died  in  November,  A.D.  900,  be- 
ing then  fifty-one  years  old.  Besides  drawing  learn- 
ed men  to  his  court,  Alfred  himself  was  devoted  to  let- 
ters. He  translated  Boethlus,  De  Comadkttiiim  (pob- 
Ushed  by  Cordale,  London,  1829, 8vo).  Several  other 
works  are  attributed  to  Alft^d;  among  them,  1.  A 
Saxon  Paraphrate  of  Ok  ffutory  of  Bede,  given  in  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  Bede't  ffigtoiy  (1722,  fol.) :— 2. 
Variout  Lawt  rtlatiag  to  the  ChircK,  contuned  in  the 
same  work  (Appendix) : — S.  A  Saxon  Tromlaiim  of 


the  Uber  PatUtreiia  of  St.  Gregory  (In  MS.  at  Cam- 
bridge) :— 4.  The  Pialter  of  David,  partly  translated 
into  Saxon  (printed  at  London,  with  tiie  Latin  text,  is 
1640,  4to):— 6.  Anglo-Saxon  Tnatdadoa  of  Oroim 
(given  at  the  end  of  Paoll's  "Ufe  of  Alfred,"  in  Bofan'a 
Library).  He  is  also  aud  to  have  translated  the  /W 
Dialogtia  tffSL  Gr^org,  which  are  lost.— Powell, 
of  Aifrtd  the  Great  (Lond.  1684,  12mo) ;  Cave,  EuL 
IM.  anno  871 ;  Weiss,  GeiehickU  Al/red'a  (Sdiaffhan- 
sen,  1862,  8vo);  Paul!,  Life  of  Alfred  (BetL  18S1}, 
trans,  by  Thorp  (Lond.  1858, 12mo). 

Algeria,  a  country  of  Northern  AfHca,  which 
forme  now  (rince  1880)  a  French  possession.  Its  area 
is  about  160,000  square  miles ;  population,  in  1858, 
3,260,000,  most  4rf  whom  are  Mohammedant.  The 
European  population  has  rapidly  increased  since  1880. 
In  1882  it  was  only  5919  wnb;  in  1856,  155,607, 
among  whom  were  86,969  French,  and  42,569  Span- 
iards, Among  the  Eoropeana  were,  in  1867,  aboat 
10,000  Protestants,  with  eleven  clergymen.  The  rest 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  one  tnshopric 
at  Algiers.  There  axe  several  convents,  among  which 
a  large  agricultural  and  edncaUonal  institution  of  the 
Trapi^  is  celebrated.  There  were,  in  1855,  178 
boys'  and  119  glib*  aebe^  with  10,67S  bogra  and 
8986  girls.  Four  towns  had  Anl»c>IVendi  sdiooli, 
with  400  scholars.  An  Assodation  of  St.  Louis  was 
formed  in  1859  for  the  civilization  of  the  Hobamme- 
dans,  and  had  commenced  the  publication  of  an  AraUc 
paper,  Sb-ggi  Bary$  (the  EagU  of  Pari).— Schem's 
Ecciemaaical  reor-Sooi^  1859 ;  Bebafi^el,  L'Algine 
iV«r.  1866).   See  AntiCA. 


Al'gam,  a  truspoMd  form  (2  Chron.  ii,  8 ;  ix,  10, 
11)  of  tike  Heb.  term  Aluuo  (q.  v.). 

AU'ah,  a  less  correct  fonn  (1  Chron.  I,  61)  of  the 
name  Alt  ah  (q.  v.).  ' 

Ali'an,  a  less  correct  form  (1  Chron.  1,  40)  of  the 
name  Alvait  (q.  v.). 

AUen  (ift,ffer,  also  13_3,  neior',  or  "nas,  noiri', 
both  meaning  «fran^,  as  often  rendered;  liXXtirptoc), 
a  foreigner,  or  person  bom  in  another  country,  and 
not  having  the  nsoal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dtl- 
noi  of  the  country  In  which  he  lives.  Among  the 
Hebrews  there  were  two  classes  of  persons  denom- 
inated thus :  1.  The  proper  aliens  (Q  those  who 
w«re  strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no  land- 
ed property,  tbov^h  they  might  have  purchased  houses ; 
2.  Those  less  ^opeiiy  to  oaIl«l  (B'^at^ipl,  toAiAm', 


tojottrMn),  i.  e.  strangers  dwelling  in  another  country 
without  being  naturalized  (Lev.  xxii,  10 ;  Psa.  xxxix, 
12).  Both  of  these  classes  were  to  be  treated  ivith 
kindness,  and  were  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  with  oth- 
er citizens  (Lev.  xix,  38,  84;  Dent,  x,  19;  xxiii,  7; 
xxiv,  17).  Strangers  might  be  natnraliaed,  or  -ptr- 
.mitted  to  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  by 
submitting  to  circumdslon  and  renouncing  idolatiy 
(Dent,  xxiii,  1-8). 

The  EdomitM  and  Egyptians  were  capable  of  be- 
coming cltisens  <rf  Israel  after  the  third  generation. 
It  appears  also  that  other  nations  were  not  Mitiraty 
exdoded  from  being  incorporated  with  the  people  <rf 
Israel.  But  the  Ammonites  and  Hoabites,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostile  disposition  which  they  had  man- 
ifested to  the  Israelites  In  the  wilderness,  wen  abeo- 
lutelyexclnded from  the rightotcitiaansbipCifidiaeUt, 


Moe.  Becht,  §  68).  ,„y,,,,,  by  L-OOg  IC 
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In  tbo  eirUer  (iBiiodfl  of  Ui«  Hebrew  atate,  persons 
who  were  nfttives  ti  another  ooiintry,  but  wbo  bad 
ggaie,  either  from  cboice  or  necessity,  to  take  up  their 
nridenca  unong  the  Hebrews,  appear  to  have  been 
pUced  in  hvorable  drcunutances.  At  a  later  period, 
Til.,  the  reigos  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  wen  com- 
pdled  to  labor  on  the  relitpotu  edifices  which  were 
encted  by  tfaoee  princes  (2  Cbron,  U,  1, 17,  18,  comp. 
with  1  Chroo.  xxii,  2).  These,  however,  were  prob- 
ably prisoners  of  war  (Jahn,  BibU  ArckaoL  §  ISl). 
See  CmzKMSHip ;  Gentilb. 

Thetem  alien  Is  wed  flgoxativdy  In  Eidi.  ii,12fto 
denote  thoeo  penona  wbo  were  without  Christ,  and 
who  had  DO  interest  in  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  See 
Adoftio:!. 

Alisgema  (aXi<ryfina\  a  Hellenistic  woid  (Ste- 
phens, Tkes,  Gr.  s,  v.)  which  occurs  in  Acts  zv.  20, 
Aoth.  Vera,  "pollution"  (comp.  ver.  2$  and  1  Cor. 
viU),  with  leference  to  meat  sacrificed  to  idols,  and 
then  means  dffilemeni,  poUation,  The  apostle  In 
Ihsee  paasagea  sJlades  to  the  customs  of  tlie  Gentiles, 
among  wiMm,  after  a  sacrifice  had  been  concluded  and 
a  portion  of  the  victim  had  been  assigned  to  the  priests. 
It  wtt  nsual  to  bold  a  sacrificial  feast  in  honor  of  the 
god,  on  which  occasion  th^  ate  the  residue  of  the 
flesh  (comp.  Hooier,  (Mgt.  Ui,  470).  This  feast  might 
tdu  i^Me  dther  In  the  temple  or  In  a  private  house 
(see  Smidi's  IXet.  *f  CUm.  Jut.  s.  v.  Sacriflciam). 
But  there  were  many  who,  from  need  or  avarice,  salt- 
ed and  laid  up  the  remnants  for  future  use  (Theoph. 
Ckar.  c  x),  or  even  gave  them  to  the  butchers  to  sell 
in  the  shambles  (Shoettg.  Hor.  Beb.  ad  Act.  xv,  20 ; 
1  Cor.  Tiii).  This  Sesh,  having  been  offered  to  idols, 
was  held  In  abominatiMi  by  the  Jews;  and  they  con- 
sidered not  only  those  who  bad  been  present  at  these 
hosts,  batalsotboBe  who  ate  the  flesh  which  had  been 
offered  up,  when  afterward  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
shambles,  as  infected  by  the  contagion  of  idolatry 
(q.  v.).  The  conndl  at  Jerusalem,  therefore,  at  the 
snggestion  of  James,  directed  that  converts  shoutd  re. 
fnie  aD  invitations  to  such  feasts,  and  abstain  from 
the  use  of  all  such  meat,  that  no  oflbnce  might  be  given 
to  dWBeChTMIun  who  had  been  Jews.  See  Kolnoel, 
o^ilclzr,  20.— Kitto^B.T.   Comp.  Dwmu. 

AllrflH,  the  oldda  or  carbonate  of  one  of  tlie  metallic 
bsaes,  iMv^g  a  strong  caustic  power ;  usually  applied 
to  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia.  Of  these  substances 
tbe  Hebrews  appear  to  have  )>een  acquainted  with  two 
forms  (see  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii,  802),  concem- 
iog  which  we  translate  from  Winer,  ii,  9  sq. 

1.  Mineral  alkali  seems,  to  have  been  designated  by 
tbe  term  nt'ther  (irs,  "nitre,"  Prov.  xxv,  20;  Jer. 
ii,  22;  Wrpof,  Attic  Ai'rpov).  It  was  found  at  all 
tines  hi  lai^  qoantitiea  In  two  lakes  of  the  valley  of 
tile  Nile  west  of  the  river  (Strabo,  xvii,  808;  nin. 
xzxi,  46),  and  is  still  obtained  there  tram  the  water 
under  the  name  of  natnm  (Panlus,  SfunmL  v,  182  sq. ; 
Fonkal.  Flor.^Eg.'p.  45;  Andrdossy,  in  the  Memviret 
nr  VEgypte,  ii,  27  sq.;  comp.  Dtacript.  de  PEggptty 
xii,  1  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Rtmn,  p.  &48).  The  ^p- 
tisos  used  nitre  for  embalming  dead  bodies  (Herod.  11, 
87) ;  it  was  also  employed  Instead  of  soap  for  washing 
(Jer.  U,  22 ;  comp.  Jerome,  ad  Prop,  xxv,  20),  as  still 
ai^Ts  to  be  customary  in  Egypt  (Hasaelquist,  ut 
tup.  ,■  Forskal,  Fhr.  p.  46).  The  property  of  this  min- 
entl,  when  dissolved  in  vinegar,  of  effervescing  and 
losing  its  cleansuig  power,  b  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv, 
30.  (See  generally  Michaelis,  C/mmtnt.  m  8oc.  Gdtt. 
prtdeet.  Brem.  177,  p.  1S4  sq. ;  Beckmann,  Gttch.  d. 
i>jM.  V,  517  tq.)  SeeNrTRK 

2.  i'egeUMt  alkali  ii  denoted  by  tfaa  Hebrew  term 
itntt'  (n*^^  "soap,"  Jer.  U,  22;  Mai.  Ui,  2),  and 

the  Gre^  and  Romiuis  likewise  asfre  (comp.  Plin. 
nxi,  46).  It  was  obtained  by  water  (lyti)  from  the 
uitee  of  the  soap-wash  (Arabic  kaii),  of  which  Forskal 
{/tor.  p.  Ixlv  sq.,  M  sq.,  9S)  foond  varions  kinds  in 


Egypt,  e.  g.  the  BaUoia  kcdt,  or  the  MfHmbryaiUhfun 
nodtfiomm  of  Linnnns  (oHup.  Hasselquist,  Beutn,  p. 
225 ;  Kaffenan  Delile,  Flora  illustr.  in  the  Ih- 
»cripi.  de  fEggpte,  xix,  81 ;  see  Oken,  jBodm.  ii,  i. 
584 ;  it,  866 ;  Schkuhr,  BoUm.  Haitdb.  1, 174  sq.).  1  he 
saline  plants  indigenous  in  Palestine  from  whkh  bo- 
riih  was  obtained  were  also,  according  to  the  Talmnd- 
ists  (see  CelsU  Hierobot.  t,  450)  and  Jerome  (to  loe. 
Jtr,),  called  by  tbe  same  name,  and  are  the  same  as 
those  called  by  the  Arabs  tukmem.  Of  these  plants 
Banvolf  (Bemm,  p.  87)  found  In  Syria  two  spediea ; 
one  was  a  thick  busby  ahnib,  with  numerous  slender 
branches,  surmounted  by  thick  tufts,  and  furnished 
with  narrow  pointed  leaves;  tbe  other  in  stem  and 
top  resembles  "sheep^dew,"  with  thick  ash-colored 
roots  (see  his  figures  of  each  under  Nos.  87,  88).  The 
distinction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Oriental  saline 
plants  requires  a  new  botanical  treatment  (Kitto, 
Phyt.  Geogr.  of  Hols  Land,  p.  cclxvii ;  Pliny,  xlx, 
18,  mentions  among  the  plants  growing  in  Syria  one 
"  which  yields  a  juice  us^ul  for  washing  wool,"  under 
the  name  vadicvta,  Gr.  irrpovStov,  comp.  Dioscorides, 
ii,  193 ;  Beckmunn,  Getch.  d.  Erfind.  iv,  18  sq. ;  Spren- 
gel,  ad  Diotcor.  ii,  478,  regards  this  as  no  other  than 
the  ^ofwiMrMt  offiemalit).  Formerly,  as  at  tbe  present 
day  (Bauwolf,  ut  sup. ;  Arvienx,  AetaeM,  ii,  168 ;  Ba- 
lon,  in  Faulns's  SammL  Iv,  251),  the  ashes  of  then 
plants  formed  an  important  article  of  commerce  in 
Oriental  markets  (thus  their  name  al-iali  ts  Arabic) ; 
cad  it  is  not  only  employed  (in  the  form  of  lye  or  soap) 
as  a  means  of  cleansing  clothes  and  tbe  sldn  (Jer.  ii, 
22 ;  Ual.  iii,  2 ;  Job  ix,  80),  but  also  in  tbe  reduction 
of  metals,  e.  g.  silver  and  lead  (Isa.  1,  26),  and  in  the 
mannfoctnre  of  ^asi  (oomp.  generally  Celsius,  i,  449 
sq. ;  Michaelis,  ComntcRW.  ut  sup.).  See  Soap. 
Alkoran.   See  Korak. 

Allah  (contracted  from  tbe  AraUc  eil  Uahy  "  the 
God"),  the  usual  name  for  God  among  the  liIohanune> 
dans  It  is  commonly  used  in  connection  with  one  or 
several  of  tbe  99  epithets  or  attributes  of  God. 

Allah.   See  Oak. 

Allan,  WiLLiAu  (Cardioal),  bos  in  Lancashire  in 
1632,  and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
afterward  became,  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  principal 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  was  also  made  canon  of  York. 
At  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  he  retreated  to  Lou- 
vain,  and  then  became  profossor  at  Donay,  canon  of 
Cambray  and  Kbelnu,  and  lastly,  In  1667,  be  was 
made  ciudinal-priest  of  St.  Martin's  in  Borne,  and  in 
1688  arcbMsbop  of  Mechlin.  Be  was  very  active  in 
collecting  the  English  Romanists  abroad  into  one  body, 
and  in  establishing  a  college,  flrst  at  Douay  and  then 
at  Bheims.  His  zeal  against  Queen  Elizabeth  show- 
ed itself  fai  two  Utter  works,  which  be  published  be- 
fbre  tJie  invasion  of  England  by  the  Spaniards,  en- 
couraging King  Philip  to  that  enterprise,  and  urging 
the  subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  consider  themselves 
absolved  from  their  allegiance,  snd  to  execute  the  pa- 
pal ban  dethroning  Elizabeth  and  putting  Philip  II  in 
her  stead.  This  treason  greatly  embittered  tbe  Eng- 
lish people  against  Allan,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was 
afterward  condemned  to  death  for  corresponding  with 
him.  Be  died  at  Bome  In  16M,  and  tbe  Jesuits  were 
'Charged  with  poisoning  him.  They,  in  turn,  chaiged 
the  crime  agunst  Dr.  l^wls,  bishop  of  Cassona,  wbo, 
they  said,  hoped  to  succeed  Allan  as  KngliRh  cardinal. 
—Hook,  Eccl.  Bioff.  i,  108 ;  Collier,  Eccl.  Hitt.  vii,  ifcO. 

AIlatinB,LEO  (LeoAUacci  in  Ituli^in),  was  bom  in 
1586  of  Greek  parents  in  the  island-  of  Chio,  went  to 
Rome  in  1600,  and  studied  at  the  Greek  College  iu  that 
city.  When  his  course  of  studies  was  completed,  Ber- 
nard Justiniaid,  bishop  of  Anglona,  selected  him  for  bis 
grand-vicar.  In  1621  Pope  Gregory  XV  sent  htm  into 
Germany  to  bring  to  Rome  tbe  Palatinate  Library  of 
Heidelberg,  and  Alexander  VII  made  him  librarian 
la  the  Vatican  in  1661.  u^ezdiei^  faLjJaaua^,Li66d, 
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aged  aighty-three,  having  founded  sereral  collegee  in 
hU  nAtive  isUttd.  According  to  Niceron,  he  ir&9  in- 
defatigable in  his  labors^  and  poaeesMd  a  prodigious 
memory,  stored  irith  wny  kbid  of  Iraowladge,  bnt  he 
wanted  jndgment  and  critical  acamen.  A  Uet  of  his 
vritings  may  1m  found  in  Niceron,  Memairu,  viii,  10. 
The  most  important  of  them  are,  1.  De  Eceletia  Ocd- 
■deta.  et  OrmU.  Perpetua  Coiuensione  (Cologne,  1648, 
4to) : — 2.  Dt  vtrvuque  Eed.  etc.  n  dogmcOe  de  Pwgato- 
rio  Coiuetuione  (Rome,  1665, 8vo) :— 3.  De  L&rit  Eccl. 
Grmeonm  (Paris,  1646,  8vo):— 4.  De  TempUM  Graco- 
rum  reeentionimi  (Cologne,  1615, 8vo) :— 5.  Gnaaa  Or- 
tkodtaea  8eriptor«a  (Rome,  1653,  3  vtds.  4to) De 
Oetaoo  SynaSo  Pkotuma  (Fiancf.  1666,  «o). 

Allegory  (AWi^yopid)  occius  in  the  Bible  only  in 
the  participial  form,  ajO^tfyopovftivoq,  allefforited  (Gal. 
iv,  24),  where  the  apostle  cites  the  history  of  the  IVee- 
bom  Isaac  and  the  slave-born  Ishmael,  and  only  si>ealc8 
of  it  as  aUegoricaUg  applied.  AUegoriu  themselves 
are,  however,  of  freqaent  occumnee  In  Script  ore. 

An  allegory  has  hen  someClmea  eonsideted  as  only 
a  lengthened  metaphor;  at  other  times  as  a  continua- 
<iim  o/*  metepAort,  But,  according  to  its  original  and 
proper  meaning,  as  shown  by  its  derivation,  the  term 
denotes  a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended 
to  excite  the  representation  of  another  thing.  In  most 
allegories  the  immediate  representation  is  made  in  the 
form  of  A  narratire ;  and,  since  it  is  the  object  of  the 
alll^ry  Itself  to  convey  a  moral,  not  a  historic  truth, 
the  narrative  is  commonly  fictitious.  The  immediate 
representation  is  understood  from  the  words  of  the  al- 
legory ;  the  ultimate  representation  depends  upon  the 
immediate  representation  applied  to  the  proper  end. 
The  interpretation  of  the  former  is  commonly  called 
the  gramma^eai  oc  the  literal  interpretation,  idtbongh 
we  idionld  speak  more  correctly  In  calling  it  the 
interpretaUon,  since,  in  the  plainest  narratives,  even 
in  narratives  not  designed  for  moral  applicatioa,  the 
use  of  words  is  never  restricted  to  their  mere  literal 
eenses.  Every  parable  is  a  kind  of  allegory ;  e.  g.  in 
the  parable  of  the  sower  (Luke  viii,  5-15)  we  have  a 
plun  narrative— a  statement  of  a  few  simide  and  intel- 
ligible facts,  auch,  [nobably,  as  had  &llen  wHhIn  the 
observation  of  the  persons  to  whom  oar  Savtonr  ad- 
dressed himself,  followed  by  the  explanation  or  alle- 
gorical interpretation.  The  impressive  and  pathetic 
allegory  addressed  by  Nathan  to  David  affords  a  sim- 
ilar instance  of  an  allegorical  narrative  accompanied 
with  its  explanation  (2  Sam.  xii,  1-14).  Allegories 
thus  accompanied  constitute  a  kind  of  simile,  in  both 
parts  of  which  the  words  themselves  are  construed 
either  literally  or  figuratively,  according  to  the  re- 
Bpeetire  use  of  them ;  and  then  we  institute  the  com- 
parison between  the  things  rignilied  in  the  former  part 
and  the  things  signified  in  the  latter  part.  The  most 
fireqaent  error  in  the  interpretation  of  allegorical  rep- 
resentations is  the  -attempt  to  discover  too  minute  co- 
incidences, or  to  apply  thom  in  all  their  details.  See 
Parablv. 

But  allegorical  narratives  are  ft«qnently  left  to  ex- 
plain themselves,  especially  when  the  resemblance 
between  the  immediate  and  ultimate  representation  is 
sufficiently  apparent  to  make  an  explanation  unneces- 
sary. Of  this  kind  we  cannot  have  a  more  strikine 
example  than  that  beautiful  one  contained  bi  the  80th 
Psalm,  **  Thoa  bronghtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,"  etc. 
The  allegorical  delineation  of  old  age  by  Solomon 
(Eccl.  xll,  2-6)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  use  of  allegorical  interpretation  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  mere  allegory,  or  fictitious 
narratives,  but  is  extended  also  to  history,  or  real 
narratives.  And  in  this  case  the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  a  passage  is  called  its  hitUtrical,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  its  aUtgoriad  meaning.  There  are  two  modes 
ftn  which  Scriptnie  history  has  been  thus  allegorized. 
According  to  one,  facts  and  circuniBtanoes,  espedally 
those  recorded  In  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  ap- 


plied to  other  facta  and  drcumstaniss,  of  which  they 
have  been  described  as  nyreiaiftrfwg.  According  to 
the  otiwr,  these  facts  and  tnrcnmstancea  have  been  de- 
scribed as  mere  emAfenw.  The  former  iawanantedtiy  ' 
the  practloe  of  the  aacrad  writers  themselves;  for 
when  facts  and  circumstances  are  so  applied,  diey  an 
applied  as  typet  of  those  things  to  whidi  the  applica- 
tion is  made,  Bnt  the  latter  has  no  such  authority  in 
its  favor,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  i»ocnre 
such  authority.  For  the  same  things  are  there  de- 
scribed, not  as  types  or  as  real  facts,  bat  as  mete  idteU 
representations,  like  the  immediate  retaesentatuiiiB  in 
^egory.  By  tins  mode,  therefore,  history  is  not 
treated  as  allegory,  but  concerted  into  allegory — a  mode 
of  interpretation  that  cannot  claim  the  sanction  of 
Paul  from  the  above  treatment  of  the  history  of  Isoac 
and  Ishmoel. — ^Marsh,  Critiam  and  Jnterpretatum  of 
the  Bible,  lect.  v.    See  Intbbpbetation. 

Allelne,  Josbph,  an  eminently  pious  non-conform- 
ist divine,  was  bom  at  Devises  in  1628.  His  piety 
and  love  of  learning  displayed  themselves  very  Miiy,  i 
and  at  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Lincoln  Ct^lcse,  Oxford, 
but  in  1651  he  removed  to  Corpns  Chrlsti  College,  ■ 
Wiltshire  scholarship  being  then  vacant.  In  165S  be  ' 
was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1655  he  became  J 
co-pastor  with  the  Kev,  George  Ifewton,  at  TanntoD,  i 
where  he  labored  with  great  diligence  and  success  un- 
til 1662,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  for  non -con- 
formity, and  on  the  26th  of  Hay,  1668,  was  committed 
to  Ilchester  jail,  where,  after  being  treated  with  great 
indignity,  together  with  seven  ministers  and  fifty 
Quakers,  he  was  indicted  at  the  assizes  for  preaching 
on  the  17th  of  Hay,  of  which  he  was  found  gnilty,  and 
fined  one  hundred  marits.  He  declared  in  court "  that, 
whatsoever  he  was  charged  with,  he  was  gnilty  of  noth- 
ing but  doing  his  duty."  He  continued  in  prison  a 
year,  and,  after  his  release,  he  was  even  more  zealous 
in  propa^ttng  the  Gospel,  till  his  exertions  brought  on 
illness.  In  1665  he  was  again  apprehended,  and,  with 
some  of  his  Mends,  was  committed  to'  prison  fbr  sixty 
days.  The  confinement  increased  his  disorder,  and  he 
rapidly  became  worse,  and  died  November,  1668.  His 
A  larm  to  the  Unamverted  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
most  widely  circulated  books  of  practical  religion  ever 
published. — Life  o/AUeine,  mtk  Letten  (K.  T.  1840, 
12mo);  Stanford,  i^/e<jfi<aEHK  (Lend.  1864).  ^ 

Allelu'la  (dXXi}Xp£ia)h  a  Grtedied  form  (Bev. 
xix,  1,  3,  4,  6)  <^  the  Heb.  exclamation  Haixkutjab 
(q.  v). 

Allemazmi,  a  confederacy  of  Qertnan  tribes, 
among  which,  probably,  the  Tencteri,  Usipeti,  Chatti, 
and  Tangiones  were  the  moet  important.  The  name 
denotes  either  (according  to  Zeuss)  a  confederacy  of 
men  of  different  nations,  or  (according  to  Grimm)  the 
true  descendants  of  Hanus,  real  German  men.  They 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  of  history  nnder 
the  reign  of  Caracalla  (211),  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Allemanicua  because  ha  pretended  to  have  conquered 
the  AUemannl  on  the  Maine.  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
3d  century*  they  took  possession  of  the  country  b^ 
tween  the  Rhine,  Maine,  and  Danube.  There  they  ex- 
isted under  this  distinctive  name  until  the  beginning 
of  the  10th  century,  when  Duke  Erchinger  was  exe- 
cuted, and  his  successor  Burcard  proclaimed  Duke  of 
SuaUa. 

The  Roman  provinces  on  the  Shine  and  Danube,  at 

the  time  of  their  occupation  by  the  Allemanni,  were 
partly  inhabited  by  Christians.  The  Allemanni  sup- 
pressed in  some  districts  Christianity  altogether,  while 
in  others  it  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  all  perse- 
cutions. Thus  Paganism  and  Christianity  existed 
side  by  side  until  the  battle  of  Zulpich  (496),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  Allemanni  became  subject  to 
the  Franks,  who  now  entered  the  Christian  Church. 
The  connection  of  the  AlleminiUe^nfcea}ud  grandees 
with  the  Fianklsb'^it^^^tWI&J^Me^alatio^ 
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especiany  ihe  lex  AUemamaca  at  Dagobert  the  OMftt 
(^),  aod  the  efforts  of  the  bishops  of  tho  neighboring 
•ees  of  Anaisburg  and  Vindenissa,  greatly  promoted 
tile  spnadiiig  of  Cfaristianitjr.  When  the  Utter  see 
was  transfcrnd  to  Constance,  an  Allemamiic  cily,  the 
growth  ofCfarifltianily  became  still  more  rapid.  Ainoag 
the  miseltHiariea  who  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the 
AUemaiini,  Fridolia  (6fi0),  Colomban  and  Gallus  (610), 
Trod  pert  (640),  and  I^nnhiias  (724),  are  best  known. 
(See  these  articles.)  At  the  time  of  Boniface  (740) 
the  Christianization  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been 
completed.  See  Hefele,  £iii/ilArtii^  des  CArwleafAiisM 
Mi  gaiKetOkkm  Dtultdilmd  (Jntnag.  1887);  StiUn, 
WUrltmb.  GettA.  L  Compam  Gbbhaiit;  Badbh; 
WnatmcBSBo. 

Alien,  Benjamin,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  September  29, 1789, 
was  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  obtained  bis  education 
Dsder  many  difficulties  by  strennoos  exertion.  In 
1^14  he  entered  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  licensed  as  a  lay  reader  in  Charlestown,  Vs.,  where 
he  gave  special  attentioo  to  the  Instruction  <tf  tbe  col- 
ored people.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1816  and 
priest  in  1816.  In  181S  he  published  (for  one  year)  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  "Le^fmaa't  Magtxune"  and  in 
1820  an  Abridgment  of  Burnet't  Hutoiy  of  the  Jttfar- 
wiatioa  (1  vol.),  which  had  a  very  large  sale.  In  1821 
be  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, as  racoessor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pilmore.  Here  his 
labors  as  pastor  and  preacher  were  incessant,  and  ho 
added  to  them  a  great  deal  of  literary  work.  In  1822 
he  published  Ciriit  and  Him  Crucified  (12mo),  and 
Lkmff  MeatneTA,  a  tale  (12mo) ;  in  1823-4,  a  History  of 
lie  Church  of  Chritt  vols.  8vo) ;  in  1825,  The  I'a- 
reni^  Cowuellor;  a  Narraihe  of  the  Nemton  f'amify; 
and  mSketdt  of  the  Life  of  Dr.Pilmon.  In  1827  be  es- 
taUisbed  a  publishing  bouse,  called  "  Tbe  Prayer<4x»k 
and  Missioiiary  HoDse,"  to  cbeapeQ  prayer-books, 
tracts,  et&,  and  wrote  for  pobUcation  several  email 
practical  and  biographical  works.  Under  these  «ccu- 
ra slated  labors  bis  health  broke  down,  and  be  sailed 
for  Eorope  In  March,  18'28.  In  England  he  impru- 
dently allowed  himself  to  be  called  into  frequent  ser- 
vice at  anniversaries  and  public  meetings,  and  his 
(tiength  faQed  entirely  by'  midsummer.  He  died  on 
tbe  latum  voyage  to  America,  Jan.  IS,  1889.  Be^es 
tbe  pnUications  above  named,  he  pubtlafaed  also  a  num- 
ber of  separate  sermons,  and  several  small  volumes  of 
poems,  written  in  eariy  life. — Spragn^  ^immiI^  v,  691. 
Alien.  CardlnaL  See  Allah. 
Allen,  David  Oliver,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
miuioter  and  missionary,  was  bora  in  1800  at  Barre, 
Hass.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1823, 
studied  theology  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1894-27,  went,  with  his  wife,  as  missiraiaiy  to  India  in 
1827.  In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  printing  estab- 
Udnnent  in  Bombay,  employing  at  that  time  one  bno- 
dred  persons.  He  published  several  tracts  in  the  Mah- 
ratta  language,  and  superintended  a  revised  and  cor- 
rected edition  of  tbe  whole  Scriptures  in  that  language. 
He  returned,  on  account  of  enfeebled  health,  to  Amer- 
ica in  June,  1858,  and  published  In  1856  a  "Hi^ory  of 
India,  A  naeiU  and  Modem. "  He  was  a  member  of  the 
"Boyal  Asiatic  Socie^"  and  tbe  "  American  Oriental 
Sodety."  He  died  in  Lowcl),  Jnly  17, 1868. 
Allen,  Heniy.  See  ALuarerBa. 
Allen,  James,  a  Puritan  minister,  was  bora  in 
E^dtand  in  16SS.  He  was  a  fbUow  <rf' New  CoU^ 
OKbrd,  bat  was  ejected  fbr  non-conformity  in  1662, 
came  to  America,  and  was  ordained  teacher  of  the 
Fcret  Cbnrch,  Bonton,  December  9,  1668,  as  colleague 
with  Hr.  Davenport,  who  was  at  the  same  time  or- 
dained pastor.  He  served  this  chorcb  for  forty  years 
wiHi  ffigni^  and  indnstry,  but  witboat  renarlcable  suc- 
OMB.  Se^raltrf  Us  occuional  sermons  were  printed. 
Be  died  Sqitember  S2, 1710^pragae,  Aimtdt,  i,  163. 


All  on,  John,  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  Masea- 
chosetts,  was  born  in  England  in  1596,  and  was  drii-en 
from  bis  native  land  during  tbe  persecution  of  the  Pu- 
ritans. Kemo^ng  to  New  England,  he  was  settied 
pastor  «f  the  diareh  at  Dedham,  April  24, 1639,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death,  Anguat  2fi^  167L  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  bis  day.  He  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  the  nine  positions,  in  which,  with 
Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge,  he  discosess  tbe  points  of 
Church  discipline,  and  a  df'fence  of  tbe  synod  of  16'>2, 
against  Hr.  Chauncy,  under  the  title  of  Ammadvfr- 
tioni  upon  the  AntxttpwdaUa  (Ito,  1664). — Allen,  Bio- 
graphical Did.  6.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  AiOhon,  {,  53. 

Allen,  John,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  bora  in 
1476,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  UxM.  his  baclidor's 
degree  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  obtained  several  ben- 
efices, and  was  sent  by  Archbishop  Warharo  to  Rome 
on  ecclesiastical  affairs;  he  spent  nine  years  there, 
and,  on  bis  retura,  Wolsey  made  him  his  chapkin. 
He  was  made  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1528,  and  soon 
after  chancellor.  He  was  an  active  assistant  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  in  the  spoliation  of  tbe  religious  bou»<es, 
and  was  a  learned  canonist.  Allen  was  murdered  by 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  carl  of  Klldare,  July  28, 
1584,  and  his  death  was  regarded  the  people  as  a  di- 
vine judgment  upon  him  for  having  been  instrumental 
in  the  destractlon  of  forty  monasteries.  He  wrote 
Epitt.  de  Paliii  Siffnificalione,  and  other  pieces  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  sutijects. — Bioff,  Unie.  torn,  i,  p.  690; 
Rose,  Blog.  Dictionary;  Landon,  Ecda.  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Wood,  A  tkena  Oxomenta. 

Alien,  Jobn,  a  learned  layman,  was  born  at  Truro, 
in  Cornwall,  England,  In  1771,  and  ctmdnctcd  for  up- 
ward of  thirQr  years  a  private  school  In  London,  where 
he  died  in  1839.    He  published  a  work  on  3fodem 
'■  Judaism  (8vo,  London,  1816  and  1830).  Bickersteth, 
I  calls  it  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.    In  1813  he  published  a  translation  of  Cal- 
I  vin's  Institutes  of  tie  Christian  BeUffion,  which  has  con- 
j  tinned  to  be  the  standard  English  version  of  that  great 
work,  though  it  may  now,  perhaps  (1862),  be  super- 
,  scded  by  Beveridgc's  new  translation.  Allen's  edition 
of  the  Institutes  was  reprinted  at  New  York  (1819, 4to), 
i  and  often  since  in  2  vols.  Svo,  in  which  form  it  is  is* 
I  sued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia.— Darling^  Cydopadia  BIbliographica,  i,  49 ; 
Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  63. 

Allen,  Jobn,  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion at  Spital6eld8, 1764  to  1767.  Enga^g  in  buri- 
ness,  be  became  involved  in  difficnlties,  was  tried  for 
forgery,  and  was  acquitted.  He  subsequentiy  went 
to  New  York,  and  had  some  reputation  as  a  preacher 
thero  until  his  death.  He  published  The  Spiritual 
Magoime,  or  the  Chridian't  Grand  Treamre,  toherein 
the  Doctrines  of  the  B^le  are  unfolded  (Loud.  1762 ;  re- 
printed, with  pre&ce  by  Ronu^e,  Ixmd.  1810,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Chain  o/*  Truth,  a  dissertation  on  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gosp^  C^764).— Wilson,  TAsaU^  Ckurehti^ 
iv,  486 ;  Darling,  <^/dop,  BibUoffn^hica,  I,  49. 

Allen,  Moses,  a  minister  of  tbe  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  Northampton,  Hassachu- 
Betts,  September  14, 1748.  He  was  educated  at  Prince- 
ton, where  be  gradoated  in  1772.  He  was  ordained 
at  Christ's  Church  parish,  about  twenty  miles  At>m 
Qharleston,  S.  C,  March  26,  1775.  In  1777  he  re- 
moved to  Midway,  Georgia.  The  British  army  from 
Florida,  under  Qeneral  Prevoet,  dispersed  his  society 
in  1778,  and  bnrned  tbe  chnrcb,  almost  every  dwell- 
ittg-house,  and  tbe  crops  of  rice  then  in  stacks.  In 
December  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and 
treated  with  great  severity.  Seeing  no  prospect  of 
release  from  tbe  prison-ship  where  he  was  confined, 
he  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  lilwrty 
by  jumping -overboard  and  swimming  to  an  adjacent 
point ;  but  he  was  drownftd  In 
8,1779.— Allen,  Aio^.. 
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Allen,  Richard,  flrat  biabop  of  the  African  Meth- 
odirt  EpiMopal  ChuKh,  mg  bcnm  in  1760.  After  17 
years'  Bcrvice  In  the  Hetho^Bt  miidBtry,  to  which  he 
bad  been  ordained  ii^  Blslup  Asbnr^,  be  was  elected 
bishop  of  tbe  newly-formed  "  African  Hetbodist  Epis- 
copal Cbprcb"  (q.  t.)  in  1816.  He  died  in  Fbiln. 
delphia,  March  2tS,  1881^-Gorrie,  CtenAtt  and  Seeta, 
p.  54. 

Allen,  Solomon,  *  naeftil  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, brother  of  Aloses  Allen  (q.  v.\  was  Iwm  at  North- 
ampton, Fehruary  28,  1751.  He,  with  foor  of  his 
brothers,  entered  the  army  in  tbe  ReTolationarj'  war, 
and  roee  to  tbe  imk  of  tn^Jor.  At  40  he  waa  convert- 
Ad,  and  was  made  deacon  nf  tbe  diorcb  at  Northamp- 
toa.  Soon  after  he  felt  it  bis  dnty  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, but  tbe  neighburing  clergy  diseoatsged  bim,  on 
account  of  his  great  age  and  his  want  of  theological 
teaming.  But  he  was  not  to  be  hindered ;  be  devoted 
binwelf  to  the  stndy  of  the  Bible,  and  went  for  bis 
theology  to  tbe  -w<Nrks  of  Hoar  and  Baxter.  At  fifty 
years  of  age  he  oitaed  upon  n  career  of  voluntary  la- 
bor as  a  preacher,  which  lasted,  chiefly  in  the  new  se^ 
Uemento  in  Western  Mew  York,  for  20  yean.  "  He 
rejoiced  in  fittigues  and  privations  in  the  service  of  his 
b^oved  Itfaater.  Sometimes,  in  his  journeys,  be  re- 
posed himself  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  to  protect 
him  from  the  inclemency  of  tbe  weather.  But  though 
poor,  be  was  tbe  means  of  enriching  many  with  the 
inestimable  riches  of  leUf^on.  Foar  chorclies  were 
established- by  him,  and  be  namlMnd  alMut  two  hun- 
dred souls  OS  by  bis  preaching  reclaimed  from  perdi- 
tion. Tbongh  poor  himself,  there  were  tho*>e  con- 
nected with  him  who  were  rich,  and  by  whose  liber- 
ality he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  t>enevolent 
purposes.  From  such  sources  he  expended  alwut  a 
tliousand  dollars  in  books  and  clothing  for  tbe  people 
In  the  wilderness."  In  1820  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts. "At  Pittsfield,  wbere  someof  bis  relations  lived, 
and  wliere  his  brother  bad  I>een  the  minister,  Mr.  Allen 
went  through  the  streets,  and  entering  each  bouse, 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  exhorting  all  tbe  members 
of  the  family  to  serve  God,  and  praying  fervently  for 
their  solvation.  In  like  manner  he  \'isited  other 
towns.  He  felt  that  the  time  was  short,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  do  all  the  good  in  hii  power.  With  bis 
white  locks,  and  the  strong,  impreesiTe  tones  of  bis 
voice,  and  having  a  known  character  for  sancti^,  all 
were  awed  at  the  presence  of  tbe  man  of  God.  He 
went  about  with  tbe  holy  zeal  and  authority  of  an 
apostle.  In  prayer  Mr.  Allen  displayed  a  sublimity 
and  pathos  wliich  good  judges  have  considered  as  un- 
equoled  liy  any  ministers  whom  they  bavn  known.  It 
was  the  energy  of  true  faith  and  strong  feeling.  In 
November  he  arrived  at  New  Yorlt,  and  there,  after  a 
few  weeks,  he  expired  in  the  arms  ot  bis  children,  Jan. 
28, 1821."— Allen,  Bioff.  DkUmary,  s.  v. 

Allen,  Thomas,  a  non-conformist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  England,  1608,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  afterward  minister  of  St.  Edmond's, 
in  Norwich,  iHit  was  silenced  by  Bishop  Wren,  atxtat 
1686,  for  reftising  to  read  the  Book  of  Sports.  In 
1638  he  fled  to  New  En^and,  and  was  installed  in 
Cbarleetown,  where  he  preached  the  Gospel  till  about 
]6fil,  when  he  returned  to  Norwich,  and  continued 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  till  1662,  when  be  was 
(Reeled  for  oon-conformity.  He  died  September  21, 
1673.  He  published  a  Ciaia  of  Scripture  Cknmology, 
from  the  Creation  till  thf.  DnVh  of  Chri»t  (Lend.  1659, 
4to),  and  a  numlter  of  practical  writings. — Darling, 
Clftjop,  BtbHoffraphica,  i,  51 ;  Allen,  Biog.  Diet,  s,  v. 

Alien,  Thomas,  a  Church  of  England  divine,  was 
bom  at  Oxford  in  2682,  and  wss  educated  at  Wadham 
College.  He  became  rector  of  Kettering  in  1714,  and 
continued  to  serve  tfaat  parish  until  his  death.  May  81, 
1755.  He  published  An  Apoloffg  for  tie  CkunA  of 
Eaglatid  (Load.  1725,  8vo) ;  Tie  Ckritlim't  ntre  Gtade 


to  ettrnal  Glory,  Etpotitioiu  ot  Rev.  ii,  iii  (X.ond.  1739) 
8vo);  The  Pmetue  of  a.  Holy  Life  (Loud.  1716,  Svo). 
— Darling,  Cyiit^.  B^tiojp-apkica,  i,  51 ;  Nichols,  It- 
luttratiom,  iii,  789. 

Allen,  Thomaa,  brodier  of  Moses,  and  first  mb- 
later  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  was  bom  January  7, 1748. 
at  Ntnthampton.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  passed  A.B.  in  1762.  After  studying  theol- 
ogy under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Hooker  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mr.  Allen  was  ordained  April  18, 1764.  During 
a  ministry  of  forty-six  years  he  was  unwearied  in  his 
sacred  colling.  Besides  bis  stated  lolwrs  on  the  S«l>- 
tiatii,  he  frequently  delivered  lecturea,  and  in  tbe 
course  of  hb  lift  pnadied  six  or  seven  bnndred  fb> 
neral  sermons.  During  the  war  of  tbe  Revolution  be 
went  out  twice  as  a  volunteer  chaplain.  He  died 
Febrooiy  11,  1610.— Sprague,  AmiaU,  i,  606;  Alien, 
Bioff.  Victionary,  s.  v. 

Allen,  William  (Cardinal).    See  Allak. 

Allen,  William,  a  tradesman  of  London,  whoae 
works  were  highly  esteemed  by  BIsIk^  Kidder  and 
others,  was  originally  an  Independent,  but  from  con- 
viction joined  the  Church  of  England  In  1606.  He 
died  in  1686,  at  on  advanced  age.  His  H'orjb  were 
published  at  London,  folio,  in  1707,  with  o  |n%face  con- 
cerning the  author  and  bis  writings,  by  the  bishop  of 
Chichester.  Bishop  Kidder  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon.— Darling,  Cyclop.  BibliograpMca,  i,  M. 

Allen,  William,  a  memlier  of  tbe  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  distingoished  Christian  pbilantbro|iist, 
was  t>om,  in  1770,  at  Spitalfieids.  He  fbnnded,  in 
1797,  with  Mr.  Ftailipe,  the  "Spitalfieids  Soup  So- 
ciety," exerted  himself  for  tbe  aUditlon  of  the  aUv»- 
trode,  and  of  capital  punishment  in  the  caw  of  minor 
ofl^nces,  for  the  improvement  of  primary  schools  and 
prisons,  for  the  establishment  of  saving  funds  and 
other  similar  purposes.  From  1816  to  1838  he  visited 
fbur  times  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  behalf 
of  bis  philanthropic  enterprises.  Many  ymn  before 
bis  death,  Mr.  AUen  purchased  an  estate  near  Lind- 
fleld,  Sussex,  and  withdrew  from  business.  Here, 
while  still  zealously  enga^ng  in  public  schemes  of 
usefulness  and  benevolence,  be  carried  out  variona 
philanthropic  plans  for  tbe  improvement  of  his  imme- 
diote  dependents  ond  poorer  neighbors.  He  erected 
commodious  cottages  on  his  proper^-,  with  an  aniple 
allotment  of  land  attached  to  each  cottage ;  and  he 
established  schools  at  Llndffeld  for  Urys,  girls,  and  in- 
fanta, with  wOTksbope,  ont-bonses,  and  phty-grounds. 
About  three  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  on  tbe  most 
approved  system  by  the  boarders,  who  also  took  a  port 
in  bonsebold  work.  The  subjects  taught  were  land- 
surveying,  mapping,  the  elements  of  botany,  tbe  use 
of  tbe  iMiTimeter,  rain-gauge,  etc.,  and  there  was  a 
good  library  with  various  scientiiic  and  useful  appa- 
ratus. He  died  at  his  house  near  LIndfleld,  Decem- 
ber 30, 1648.— Sbermon,  Ufe  of  WiButm  AUen  (1657, 
8vo) ;  BnglM  CgdopmSa,  s.  r. ;  AUibone,  Dtetimarjf 
o/Aiitkmv,i,6L 

AUenitee,  the  fbltowers  of  Eaay  AUm,  bom  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  June  14, 1748,  omanof  natural  capacity 
but  undisciplined  mind,  who,  obont  the  year  1774,  jonr- 
neyed  tbroogb  most  parts  of  the  province  of  Nova  Soo- 
tla,  and,  bf  bis  popular  talents,  made  many  converts. 
He  also  published  several  treatises '  and  sermons,  In 
which  be  maintains  that  tbe  souls  of  all  tbe  fannun  raoe 
are  emanottene,  or  rather  ports,  of  the  one  Great  Spirit, 
but  that  originally  they  bad  individually  the  powers 
of  moral  agents — that  they  were  all  present  with  our 
first  parents  in  tbe  gor den  of  Eden,  and  were  actually 
in  the  first  transgression.  He  supposes  that  our  first 
parents  In  innocency  were  pure  spirits;  that  tbe  ma- 
terial world  was  not  then  made ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall,  mankind  bang  cot  off  from  God,  that  they 
mi^t  not  sink  into  bnnwdiate^dntaictifa^  tbe  world 
was  ptodneed,  anf  ati^4il«rt~d«fiU^iar  bard  bod- 
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ica;  and  that  all  the  hnman  nee  iriU  in  their  turns, 
Vj  nataral  generation,  be  invested  with  such  bodies, 
and  in  them  enjoy  a  Btate  of  probation.  He  niain- 
tiins  that  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  never  raised 
from  the  grave,  and  that  none  of  the  bodies  of  men 
ever  will  be;  bat  when  the  original  number  of  souls 
have  had  their  course  on  eaitb  they  will  all  receive 
their  reward  or  punishment  in  their  ori^nal  unem- 
bodied  state.  He  held  baptism,  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
and  ordination,  to  be  matters  of  indifference.  Allen 
died  in  1784,  after  which  hia  party  greatly  declined, — 
Adams's  Diet,  of  ReUgtonti  Gr^oire,  Bitt.  det  SecUs, 

T,  110  sq. 

AUestree,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  bom  at  Upjdngton,  Shropshire,  1619,  and  edn- 
C4ted  at  Oxford.  In  1$41  be  took  up  arms  for  the  lung, 
and,  after  the  royal  downfall,  he  toolc  orders.  In  1660 
he  was  made  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  and 
ciBon  of  Christ  Church.  In  1666  he  was  elected  pro- 
vost at.Eton,  where  he  died  1680.  He  was  a  laborious 
scholar,  and  did  a  great  deal  for  Eton  College.  He 
pablished  Forty  Sermoiu  (Oxf.  16EM,  S  vola.  fbl.).— 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  i,  142. 

Alley,  William,  bishop  of  Exeter,  was  bora 
abont  1612  at  Great  Wycomb,  Bucks;  be  was  edn< 
cited  at  Eton,  from  whence^  in  1528,  be  went  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge ;  after  having  taken  his  degree 
of  A.B.  in  that  university,  he  removed  to  Oxford.  At 
this  time  the  contest  between  the  Romish  and  the  re- 
forming party  in  the  Church  of  England  was  carried 
on  with  much  violence  on  both  sides.  Alley  attached 
himself  aealously  to  the  reformers,  and,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Qoeen  Uai7,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal 
Umself,  and  earned  an  honorable  maintenance  in  the 
north  of  England  by  practising  phy^c  and  educating 
youth.  When  Queen  Elisabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
he  returned  to  London,  and  read  the  divinity  lecture 
in  St.  Paul's.  He  is  said  to  have  disctiarged  this  office 
with  great  abllttT ;  wd  he  is  also  distin^ished  as  the 
translator  of  the  Fentateuch  for  Archbishop  Pariwr's 
Bible.  On  the  Mtii  of  July,  1S60,  be  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  discliai^ed  his  dntles  Caithfully 
BBtil  bis  death  in  1571.  He  published  an  exposition 
of  1  F«ter  In  Tie  Poor  Mm't  lAbrary  (Lond.  1665,  foL). 

JJllanoe,  a  coufbderacj*  formed  by  treaty  between 
two  nations  for  their  amicable  intercourse  and  mutual 
advantage.  Compacts  of  this  character  are  designated 
in  Scripture  by  various  terms,  e.  g.  league  ;  COVE- 

SAST  ;  TREATT,  etc. 

I.  Bitiary  of  Jmiih  TnatU*. — ^Anterior  to  the  Mo- 
■dcal  inBtituttons,  such  alUoocea  with  foreigners  were 
not  fiirtilddeB.  Abraham  was  in  alliance  with  some 
of  the  Canaanitish  princes  (Gen.  xiv,  13);  be  also  en- 
tered into  a  regular  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Philis- 
tine king  Abimelech  (cb.  xxi,  22  sq.),  which  was  re- 
newed by  their  sons  (ch.  xxvi,  26-80).  This  primitive 
in^  is'  «  model  of  its  Idnd ;  it  leaves  all  details  to 
the  honest  interpretation  of  the  contracting  parties. 
AUmelech  says;  "SwAr  nnto  me  here  by  God  that 
*  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me,  nor  with  my  son, 
nor  with  my  son's  son ;  but  according  to  the  kindness 
that  I  have  done  nnto  thee  thou  shalt  do  unto  me, 
and  onto  tbe  land  wherein  thou  hatt  sojourned."  Even 
after  the  law  it  appears  that  such  alliances  with  dis- 
tant nations  as  ronid  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 
dangenras  effect  upon  tbe  religion  or  morals  of  the 
peo^e  were  not  deemed  to  be  prohibited.  Thaa,  in 
Ae  case  of  the  treaty  with  the  Glbeonltes,  Joebna  and 
Oie  eldeiB  are  condemned  for  it  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  Gibeonites  were  in  fact  their  near  nelgfabors 
(Joah.  ix,  8-27). 

On  the  first  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Pal- 
estine, leet  the  example  of  foreign  nations  should  draw 
them  into  the  vanfalp  of  tdols,  interoonrae  and  allit 
saee  with  such  nations  were  strongly  Interdicted  (Lev, 
xviil,  %  1;  zx,  S8,  S8).   Fbr  the  same  obJecA  of  po> 


titical  isolation  a  country  was  assigned  to  them  shnt 
in  by  the  sea  on  tbe  west,  by  deserts  on  tbe  south  and 
east,  and  by  moantains  and  forests  on  tbe  north.  But 
with  the  extension  of  tbdr  power  under  tbe  kings,  the 
Jews  were  hrooght  more  Into  contact  with  foreigners, 
and  alliances  became  essential  to  the  security  of  their 
commerce  (q.  v.).  These  diplomatic  arrangements 
may  primarily  be  referred  to  a  partial  change  of  feel- 
ing which  originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and  which 
continued  to  operate  among  his  descendants.  During 
hia  wanderings  he  was  brought  into  association  with 
several  of  the  neighboring  princes,  from  some  of  whom 
he  reenved  sympathy  and  nqqmrt,  wluch,  after  he 
ascended  the  throne,  he  giatoftilly  remembered  (t 
Sun.  X,  2).  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  heathen 
king,  and  had  her  bis  fkvorite  son  (2  Sam.  iii,  8) ; 
the  king  of  Moab  protected  his  family  (I  Sam.  xxii, 
8,  4) ;  ^e  king  of  Ammon  showed  Idndness  to  him 
(2  Sam.  X,  2);  tbe  king  of  Oath  showered  favors 
upon  him  (1  Sam.  xxra;  xxviii,  1,  2);  tbe  king  of 
Hamath  sent  hia  own  son  to  congratuli^  him  on  his 
victories  (2  Sam.  viii,  16);  in  short,  the  rare  power 
which  David  possessed  of  attaching  to  himself  the 
good  opinion  and  favor  of  other  men,  extended  even 
to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  person  of  his  disposition  to  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  kindness  and  considerati<m  which  they  made. 
Among  those  who  made  such  advaooes  was  Hiram, 
king  St  Tjni  for  it  eventually  transpires  that  "Hi- 
ram was  ever  a  lover  of  David"  (1  Kings  T,  3),  and  it 
is  probable  that  other  intercourse  had  preceded  that 
relating  to  the  palace  which  Hiram's  artificerB  built 
for  David  (2  Sam.  v,  11).  The  king  of  Tyre  was  not 
disposed  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  tbe  Helnew  nation  which  had  thus 
\i«bn  opened-  He  sent  an  embassy  to  condole  with 
Solomon  on  tbe  death  of  his  &ther,  an^  to  congratu- 
late him  on  bis  own  accession  (1  Kings  v,  1).  Tbe 
plans  of  tbe  young  king  rendered  the  ftlendship  of 
Hiram  a  matter  of  Importance,  and  accordingly  "a 
league"  waa  formed  (1  Kings  v,  12)  between  them ;  and 
that  this  league  bad  a  reference  not  merely  to  the  spe- 
cial matter  then  hi  view,  bnt  waa  a  gmend  league  of 
amity,  is  evinced  by  the  Cact  that  more  than  250  years 
after  a  prophet  denonnces  the  Lord's  vengeance  upon 
Tyre,  because  she  "  remembered  not  tlie  brotherly 
covenant"  (Amos  I,  9).  Under  this  league  large  bod- 
ies of  Jews  and  Phtsnicians  were  associated,  flrst  in 
preparing  tbe  materials  for  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v, 
6-18),  and  afterward  in  navigating  tiie  Red  Sea  and 
tbe  Indian  Ocean  (1  Kings  ix,  26-28).  Solomon  also 
contracted  an  alliwce  witii  a  Pbanoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  was  cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  the  royal  family ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that  coun- 
try (1  Kings  X,  28,  29).  After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nature ;  they  bad  tb«r  origin  partly  in  the  inter- 
na! disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Jndth  and  Ibrael,  and 
pa^ly  in  the  position  wMcfa  these  conntries  held  rela- 
tively to  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  and  tbe  great  Eastern 
monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  other. 
The  scantiness  of  the  historical  records  at  our  com- 
mand makes  it  probable  that  the  key  to  many  of  the 
events  that  occurred  is  to  be  found  in  the  alliancea 
and  counter-alliances  formed  between  these  people, 
of  which  no  mention  is  made.  Thus  the  Invasion  of 
Shishak  In  Behoboam'a  reign  was  not  improbably  the 
result  of  an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had 
preWoudy  found  an  asylum  In  Egypt  (1  Kings  xii,  2; 
xiv,  25).  Each  of  these  monarchs  souL'ht  a  connec- 
tion with  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which 
side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable  (1  Kittgfi  xv, 
19);  but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  tbe 
active  co-operaUon  of  Benhadad  ^net  Baasha  (1 
Kinns  XV,  16-20).  AnoUier  polIc3^d4ceA«*Aftbly 
by  tbe  encioaching  spIriP^'Si^lMtUl^giUiation 
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of  nn  alliitiice  between  the  two  kingdoms  ander  Abab 
and  Jehosbaplut,  whici^  was  maintained  until  the  end 
of  Abab's  dj-nasty ;  it  oocaaionally  extended  to  com- 
merdal  operatknu  (2  Chnm.  xx,  86).  The  alliance 
ceased  in  Jeha's  reign ;  war  bioke  out  shortly  after 
between  Amazlah  and  Jeroboam  II ;  each  nation  look- 
ed for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition  was  formed  between 
Bazin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ahaz  and  Tiglatb- IMlesari  king  of  Assyria,  on  the 
other  (2  Kings  xvi,  6-9),  By  this  means  an  opening 
was  aflbrded  to  tlw  advances  of  the  Aas^iian  power ; 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jodah,  as  they  were 
successively  attacked,  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Egj-p- 
tians,  who  were  strongly  interested  in  maintaining  the 
iodepemtence  of  the  Jews  as  a  barrier  against  the  ea- 
croacbmenta  of  the  Assyilan  power.  Thus  Uoshea 
made  a  treaty  with  So  (Sabaco,  or  Sevechus),  and  re- 
belled against  Slialmaneser  (2  Kings  xrii,  4);  Heze- 
kiab  adopted  the  same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sen- 
nacherib (Isa.xxx,  2):  In  neither  ease  was  the  alliance 
pruductive  of  much  good — the  Israelites  were  aban- 
doned by  So ;  it  appears  probable  that  his  successor 
Sethos,  who  had  offended  the  military  caste,  was  un- 
able to  render  Hezekiah  any  assistance ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threat- 
ened that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  Joint 
forces  of  Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief 
Bsffordod  thereby  to  Jodah  (2  Kings  xlx,  9, 36 ;  Horod. 
il,  141),  The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  26th  dynasty  left  JudiUi  entirely  at  the 
n\ercy  of  the  Assyrians,  who,  under  Esarhaddon,  sub- 
dued the  countiy,  and  by  a  conciliatory  policy  secured 
the  adhesion  of  Monasseh  and  his  successors  to  his 
^de  against  Egypt  (2  Cliron.  xxxili,  11-18).  It  was 
apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  that  Josiah  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  Necbo  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20). 
Hia  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  again  changed  the  policy  of  the  Jews,  and 
lujde  them  the  subjects  of  Eg}'pt.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
first  expedition  against  Jerusalem  was  contempora- 
neous with  and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  2) ;  and  lastly,  ZedeUah's  rebel, 
lion  was  accompanied  with  a  renewal  of  tbe  alliance 
with  Egypt  (Ezek.  xvii,  15).  A  temporary  relief  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afforded  by  the  advance  of  Hophrah 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  If),  but  it  was  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  Jewish  independence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Jndas  Macca- 
beus sought  an  alliance  with  the  Bomans,  who  were 
then  gaining  an  ascendency  in  the  East,  as  a  coonter- 
poise  to  the  neighboring  state  of  Sjriia  (1  Mace,  viii ; 
Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  10,  6) :  this  alliance  was  renewed  by 
Jonathan  (1  Mace,  xii,  1 ;  Ant.  xUl,  6,  8),  and  by  Si- 
mon (1  Macq.  XV,  17 ;  Am.  xiii,  7,  3) ;  on  the  last  oc- 
casion the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  recognised 
and  formally  notified  to  the  neighboring  nations,  B.C. 
140  (1  Mace,  f  V,  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  na- 
ture were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lac- 
edemonians under  an  impression  that  they  came  of  a 
common  stock  (1  Mace,  xii,  2;  xiv,  20;  Ant.  xii,  4, 
10;  xiii,  5,  8).  Tbe  Roman  alliance  was  again  re- 
newed l)y  Hyrcnnus,  B.C.  128  (^Ant.  xiii,  9,  2),  after 
his  defeat  by  AntiocbDs  Sidetes,  and  tbe  losses  he  had 
sustained  were  repaired. .  This  alliance,  however,  nl- 
tlmately  proved  &tal  to  tiia  Independence  ot  the  Jews : 
the  rival  claims  of  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobniua  having 
been  referred  to  Pompey,  B.C.  68,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  country  onder  trib- 
ute (^Ant.  xiv,  4,  4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to 
tbe  sovereignty  by  the  Roman  senate,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  H.  Antony  (Ant.  xiv,  14,  6). 

2.  TTteir  Xetiffioia  and  PolUieai  i^ecto^This  inter- 
course with  the  heathen  appears  to  have  oonsMerably 
weakened  the  sentiment  of  separation,  which.  In  the 
case  of  tbe  Hebrews,  it  was  of  die  ntnunt  importance 
to  miuntain.   The  disastrous  consequences  of  even 


the  seemingly  least  objectionable  alliances  may  be 
seen  ifi  the  long  train  of  evils,  both  to  the  Itingdom  of 
Israel  and  of  Judali,  which  ensued  from  tbe  marriage 
of  Ahab  wilii  Jetebd,  tbe  king  of  Tyre's  dan^ita 
See  Ahab  ;  Jeebbbu  These  consequences  had  been 
manifested  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  for  be  fom- 
ed  matrimonial  alliances  with  most  of  the  neighbming 
kingdoms,  and  to  tbe  influence  of  his  idolatrous  wives 
are  ascribed  the  abominations  which  darkened  tbe 
ter  days  of  tbe  wise  king  (1  Kings  xi,  1-8).  The 
prophets,  irtio  were  alive  to  these  consequences,  often 
raised  tbeir  mricea  against  such  dangerona  connectioBB 
(1  Kings  xs,  88i  2  Chron.  xvi,  7;  xix,  2;  xxv,  7, 
etc. ;  Isa.  vii,  17) ;  but  it  was  found  a  difficult  matter 
to  induce  even  the  best,  kings  to  place  such  absolute 
faith  in  Jehovah,  the  Head  of  their  sUte,  as  to  n^ect 
altogether  those  human  resources  and  alliances  by 
which  other  nations  strengthened  themselves  against 
their  enemies.  Remarkable  instances  of  this  are  tboee 
of  Asa,  one  of  the  most  pious  monarchs  of  Jndah  (1 
Kings  XV,  16-20),  uid,  in  a  less  degree,  of  AImk  (2 
Kings  xvi,  6,  etc. ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  16,  etc.).  In  later 
times  the  Maccabees  appear  to  have  considered  them- 
selves unrestrained  by  any  but  the  ordinary  pruden- 
tial considerations  in  contracting  alliances ;  but  they 
conHned  their  treaties  to  distant  states,  whidi  were  by 
no  means  likely  ever  to  exercise  that  inflnence  npon 
the  religion  of  tbe  people  which  was  tbe  chief  object 
of  dread.  The  most  remarkable  alliances  of  this  Und 
in  the  whole  Hebrew  history  are  those  which  were 
contracted  with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  begin- 
ning to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Western  AsL>. 
Judas  claimed  their  friendly  intervention  in  a  nego- 
tiation then  pending  between  tbe  Jews  and  AnUochus 
Eupator  (2  Mace,  xi,  84  sq.) ;  and  two  years  after  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  banks  of  the  Hber  to  propose 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  amity.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  the  Romans  ostensibly  threw  over  the  Jews  tbe 
liroad  shield  of  their  dangerous  protection,  prcmi5in(i; 
to  assist  them  in  their  wars,  and  forbidding  any  who 
were  at  peace  with  themselves  to  lie  at  war  with  the 
Jews,  or  to  assist  directly  or  indirectly  those  wbo 
were  so.  Tbe  Jews,  on  tibeir  part,  engaged  to  assiit 
the  Romans  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  In  any  wars 
they  might  wagn  in  those  parts.  The  obligations  of 
this  treaty  might  be  enlarged  or  diminished  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties.  This  mem- 
orable treaty,  having  been  concluded  at  Rome,  was 
graven  upon  brass  and  deposited  in  tbe  Capitol  (1 
Mace,  vni,  22-28;  Joseid).  AiU.  xii,  10;  other  treaties 
with  the  Romans  ate  j^ven  In  lib.  xffi). 

8.  ^ie$  hg  tehiiA  fiqr  irers  rattStd. — From  tbe  time 
of  the  patriarchs  a  covenant  of  alliance  was  sealed  ly 
tbe  blood  of  some  victim.  A  heifer,  a  goat,  a  xain,  a 
turtle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon  were  immolated  in 
confirmation  of  the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  9).  The  Animal  or  animals  sac- 
rificed were  cut  in  two  (except  birds,  ver.  10),  to  tj-p- 
ify  the  doom  of  perjurers.  Between  the  two  parte  the 
contracting  parties  passed,  involving  imprecations  of 
a  similar  destruction  npon  him  who  should  break  tbe 
terms  of  tbe  alliance  (Gen.  xv,  10;  cf.  Uv.  i,  24); 
hence  the  expresrion  ]n'<'^Sl  ri'l2  (=  S/jna  rifivetv, 
jaeduB  icere),  to  make  Qit.  to  cut)  a  treaty;  hence, 
also,  tbe  use  of  the  term  M^M  Qit.  iiqirecation)  for  a 
covenant.  This  usage  often  recurs  in  tbe  prophets, 
and  there  are  allusions  to.  it  in  the  New  Testament 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  16 ;  Dan.  xiii,  68 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  61 ;  Luke 
xii,  46).  The  perpetuity  of  covenants  of  alliance  thus 
contracted  is  expressed  by  calling  than  "  covenants 
of  salt"  (Num.  xviii,  19;  2  Chron.  xiii,  5),  salt  l>eing 
the  symbol  of  incomtption,  or  fidelity,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  applied  to  tbe  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  18),  and  proba- 
bly used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  bootable  entertain- 
ments. See  Salt.  OccadoiiallyjH^Ur^r  a  heap 
of  stones  was  set  '^''if  <^iMlW^Un  •lUance 
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(Gen.  xxxi,  53^.  Preaeata  wem  also  sent  by  the  par- 
*  ty  Miidting  th«  alliance  Kings  xv,  18 ;  Isa,  xxx, 
6;  1  Mace  xv,  18).  The  event  vaa  celebrated  bj  a 
ftMt(Exod.  zxiv.U;  2  Sam.  ill,  12,  20). 

The  fidelity  of  tb«  Jews  to  thdr  engagements  was 
cOBSfriciioDS  at  all  periods  of  their  tuabory.  The  case 
altiU  Gibeonltea  aSbrda  an  instance  scaroely  eqoalled 
in  the  annals  of  any  nation.  The  Isradites  bad  been 
absolutely  cheated  into  the  alliance ;  bnt,  having  been 
confirmed  by  oaths,  it  iras  deemed  to  be  inviolable 
(Joeb.  ix.  Id).  Long  afterward,  the  treaty  having 
beeo  violated  by  Saul,  the  wbole  nation  was  punished 
tor  the  crime  hy  a  horrible  funine  In  the  time  of  Da- 
vid ^  Sam.  1  sq.).  The  proidiet  EseUel  (xtU, 
15-16)  poors  texrible  denunciations  apon  King  Zede- 
Idah  for  acting  contrary  to  his  airom  covenant  with 
the  king  of  Babylon.  From  numerous  intimations  in 
Joeephos,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  character  for  tbe 
•  obeemnce  of  treaties  was  ao  generally  leci^piised 
after  the  captivity,  as  often  to  procure  for  them  con- 
■IdentBHi  ftoni  the  rnlen  of  Weateni  Asia  and  of 
Egypt.— Kitto,s.r.}  SailUi,s.T. 

ALLIANCE,  EVAN6EUCAL.  See  Evahoeu- 
CAi.  Alioajcce. 

ALLIANCE,  HOLT,  a  leagoe  entered  bto  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  Francis 
of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia, 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  cansiBting  of  a 
declaration  signed  by  them  personally,  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  tbe  principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace 
should  be  tbe  basis  of  the  internal  admfailstration  of 
their  empires  and  of  their  international  relations; 
and  that  the  happiness  and  religions  welfare  of  their 
subjects  should  be  the  great  objects  they  should  ever 
keep  in  view.  It  originated  with  Alexander,  who,  it 
is  said,  imagined  that  it  would  introduce  a  new  era  of 
Christian  government ;  but  whatever  niaj  have  been 
tbe  original  Intention,  it  soon  became,  bt  the  hands 
of  tbe  wily  Mettemich,  an  instrument  for  the  support 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Congressional  systeVn  of  politics,  which,  while  it 
professes  to  have  for  its  object  the  sapport  of  Ugitimo' 
cy,  is  a  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  people. 

Allison,  BnrgeBS,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and 
soccesafnl  teacher,  was  bom'  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
Aug.  17, 1753,  and  died  at  Washington  Feb.  20,  1827. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  baptised,  and  immediate- 
ly began  to  preach.  Desirous  of  classical  and  theo- 
lo^cal  education,  he  placed  himself,  in  1774,  under  the 
histraction  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Lower  Dublin, 
neat  Philadelphia.  In  1777  be  studied  a  short  time 
at  Rhode  Island  College,  and  on  his  return  became 
pastor  of  the  feeble  congregation  at  Bordentown.  Be- 
cdving  but  little  eompenaation,  he  opened  a  classical 
bouding-Bchool.  which  attained  great  reputation.  Mr. 
ABisoti  retired  from  this  post  in  1796  for  a  few  years, 
which  time  he  devoted  to  various  inventions,  ami 
especially  to  the  improvement  of  tbe  steam-engine 
and  its  application  to  navigation.  Resuming  bis  school 
m  1801,  be  afterward  reaccepted  tbe  pastorship,  but 
was  toon  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  his  la- 
bors. In  1816  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  afterward  appointed  chap- 
lain at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Washington,  In  which  office 
be  died.  Dr.  Allison  was  offered,  at  different  times,  the 
presidency  of  three  colleges,  all  of  which  he  declined. 
Ue  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical  and  artistic  genius, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
American  PhOoeopbical  Society.  He  kept  up  a  large 
ftrdgB  correapondence,  and  wrote  much  fiir  the  pe- 
riikUab  of  the  day. — Sptagne,  AnaaU^  vi,  121. 

A1M«*M»,  Fnmds,  D.D.,  an  endnent  Freabyte- 
lini  minlrter,  was  ham.  In  Donegal  County,  Ireland, 
ia  1705,  adoeated  at  the  Unim^  of  Glasgow,  and 


came  to  America  in  1736.  He  became  pastor  at  New 
London,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  In  1737,  where  he  opened 
an  academy  in  1748.  He  removed  to  Philadel[^ua  in 
1762,  and  took  charge  of  an  academy  there.  la  1756 
he  was  appcdnted  vice-prorost  and  Pnrf'essor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  newly-estsblished  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  1779.  Dr.  Allison  was  very 
active  in  the  events  which  ted  to  the  "  Great  Schism" 
in  1744.  His  reputation  as  a  clasrieal  schfjar  was 
veiy  great, — Spragne,  AfmaU,  iii,  78. 

Allison,  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister,  bom  hi  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  In  1740,' and 
graduated  at  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1760. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1768,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  chnreh  in  Baltimore  in  1765,  ud  continued  in  its 
service  till  within  two  years  of  his  death  in  1802.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  especially  distin- 
guished aa  •  delibaratiTe  apei^r.— Spragne,  Aimab, 
iii,  257. 

Alliz,  PBTEe,  a  leufed  French  Protestant  divine, 
bom  in  1641  at  Alen^on,  educated  at  Saumur  and  at 
Sedan.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  those  of  his 
own  opinions  that,  in  1670,  he  was  invited  to  Charen- 
ton  to  succeed  the  learned  Dalll^.  Here  he  engaged 
with  Claude  in  the  French  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  into 
England,  where  he  founded  a  church,  in  which  the 
services  were  carried  on  in  French,  but  according  to 
the  English  ritna],  and  in  1690  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sulis- 
bury ,  gave  him  a  canonry  and  the  treasnrership  of  bis 
cathedraL  He  ^ed  in  1717.  He  was  a  man  ot  great 
learning,  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Chaldee,  and  a  Tolunlnons  writer.  His  moat 
valuable  productions  are,  1.  Reftexitiiu  critiques  et  tki- 
oloffiqnet  sur  la  contrmene  de  VE^ite: — 2.  Refetiona 
mr  tout  kt  livres  de  PAncien  et  du  iVmnvou  TfitaiikiU 
(Amst.  1689,  2  vols.  8vo) :— 3.  The  Judgment  o/fhe  an- 
rienf  Jewiih  Church  agaimt  the  Umtariatu  (Oxford, 
newed.l82l,8vo):— 4.  Remarkt  upon  the  EccUeieutical 
Hittoryofihe  CAurcWo/'iWtRonr  (1690,  new  ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1821, 8vo).  In  this  treatise  he  seeks  to  show,  in 
opposition  to  Boseoet,  tlut  these  churches  were  not  in- 
fected with  Manichieism,  and  had  from  the  aposUee' 
time  maintained  the  pure  iiiith.  5.  Bittory  of  the  At- 
bigentet  (new  ed.  Oxf.  1821,  8to).  He  also  published 
atnuidatftmoftlie  book  of  Ratramnns,  "On  the  Body 
and  tbe  Bkwd  of  Jesus  Christ,"  with  an  essay,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  show  that  the  views  of  this  an- 
thor  are  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Chnreh.  To  the  same  end,  AlUx  published  (Lend. 
1686),  fh»m  a  manuscript  of  the  library  of  St. Victor,  a 
woric  by  tbe  Dominican  John  of  Paris,  entitied  De 
Modo  exMfendi  eorfon*  Chriiti  m  tacramenio  altariM; 
and  a  little  book  of  Roman  Cidliolic  origin  (the  ao- 
thorship  of  which  was  attributed  to  the  Abb£  de  Loo- 
guerue),  intended  to  prove  that  transubstantiation  was 
not  a  Catholic  doctrine.  He  wrote  several  works  In 
fiivor  of  tbe  revolution  in  England  to  allay  the  scru- 
ples of  those  who  hesitated  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
fdance.  A  full  list  of  hie  works  is  given  by  Haag,  La 
France  Prote^aaie,  I,  61.~-JoneB,  CkmHan  Biog.  p.  8. 

Allocution  (Lat.  rdlocutio,  1.  e.  an  "address") 
la  applied,  in  tbe  language  of  the  Vatican,  to  denote 
spedally  tbe  address  delivered  by  the  pope  at  tbe  Col- 
1^  of  Cardinals  In  a  pablicconristory.  Tbe  puUlca- 
tion  of  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  secret  conflftnriea 
is  generally  accompanied  by  an  allocutiDn,  and  fre- 
quentl}'  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  in  tbe  va- 
rious countries  furnishes  the  subject  for  it.  It  may  be 
considered  as  coiresponding  in  some  measure  to  the 
official  explanations  which  constitutional  ministers 
^ve  when  questions  are  asked  In  Pariiament,  or  to  the 
political  messages  ot  the  -Fk«nch  emperor.  The  court 
of  Rome  makes  abundant  use  of  this  method  of  address 
when  it  derires  to  guard  a  [nrlndplsfifbkhJtJl  xpoi* 
peUed  to  give  ap  hi  a  p&mm^me^yy^/Un^  a 
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claim  for  tba  future  irbich  hu  do  chance  of  reco^i- 
tion  in  the  ppwent.— Wetzer  utd  Weltc,  U,  845. 

Al'lom  C'AXXw^«  V.  r.  'ASXiip),  one  of  the  "  ser- 
Tants  of  Solomon,"  whose  descendants  are  said  to 
have  returned  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  S4) ;  but 
M  the  genuine  text  (Eum  U,  S?)  baa  no  inch  (nor  ttie 
ivecedtng)  name,  it  is  probably  «n  error  of  copyisto 
or  editors  fbr  the  appellatire  aXXwf,  Men" 
(Fritndbe,  Hmt&.  In  loc),  onlen  for  Ajum. 

Anoii(Heb.  AUtm%  I'i^N,  oat,  u  often),  the  name 
of  a  place  uid  of  a  floao.  See  aln  Allom-bachdth  ; 
Oak. 

1.  A  town  on  the  border  of  NaphuU,  according  to 
the  Auth.  Vers.,  between  Helephand  Zaanannim  (Joeb. 
xix,  83) ;  but  perhaps  rather  designating  only  some 
remarkable  tree  as  a  landmark  near  the  tatter  pUce 

(D-'Sjraa  liitta  [v.  r.  ■(ftsttt]  ^\n-a  o^^aa  ■'rr^i, 

amd  tkar  border  ran  Jhm  Cluleph,  thence/n»n  the  oak 
that  la  hff  Zaamcmmm  yiA^.^jBotpittermmtdeHHtph, 
e(  Elan  m  Saimm}  Sept.  KM^ytvif^  rd  9pta  avrav 
HicXt^  Koi  M(ii]XiifV  Kai  'Zuvvavifi),  q.  d.  AUon-Za- 
anaim,  i,  e.  "the  oak  of  Zaanaim"  (unce  the  enu- 
meration in  ver.  88  requires  the  union  of  these  names 
as  of  one  place),  or  "the  oak  of  the  loading  of  tents," 
as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some  nomad  tribe  Are- 
quenting  the  spot  (Stanley,  Patett.  p.  840  note).  See 
Zaakaim.  Soch  a  tribe  were  the  Kenites,  and  in  con- 
nection irith  thism  the  place  is  ag^n  named  in  Judg.  iv, 
11,  with  the  additional  definidoD  of  *'  by  Kedesli  (Naph- 
tali").  Here,  bowerer,  the  Auth.  Vers,  following  tbe 
Vulgate,  renders  the  words  "  the  plain  of  Zaanaim." 

In  Josh,  xix,  88,  'pix,  AUm,  is  the  reading  of  V.  d. 
Hooght.  and  of  Walton's  Polj/gloft;  but  most  HSS. 
have  *|i^X,  Ehn  (Davidson's  Hebr.  Trxiy  p.  46).  In 
Jud;;.  iv,  II,  tbe  Targum  Jonathan  renders  "  tbe  plain 
of  the  swamp"  (see  Schwarz,  Paiut.  p.  181).  This  is 
E  wald's  explanation  also  (^Getch.  Itr.  ii,  492  note).  For 
other  interpretations,  see  Forst  {Hdt,  HoMdie.  p.  91). 
In  Gen.  xxxv,  8,  the  Sam.  Version,  according  to  its 
customary  rendering  of  Allon,  bas  fin^SS  "tbe 
fiain  of  Bakith."   See  more  fiilly  under  Elok. 

2.  (Sept.  'AXXwv  V.  r.  'AXw.)  Tbe  son  of  Jedaiah 
and  father  of  SbifAi,  chief  Simeonites,  of  the  family 
of  those  who  expelled  the  Hamites  from  tbe  valley  of 
Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  37).  B.C.  apparently  consider- 
ably ante  711. 

Al'lon-bach'nth  (Heb.  AlUm'-Bahah',  "p^X 
Pi^3B,  oak  of  toeejmg ,-  Sept,  fidXavos  iriv^ont),  a  spot 
near  Bethel,  so  designated  from  a  tree  under  which 
Jacob  encamped,  and  where  Rehekah's  nurse  Delxirib 
was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).  See  Oak.  From  the 
comparative  rari^  of  large  trees  in  tbe  plains  of  Pal- 
estine, they  wwe  Dsturally  dedgnated  as  landmarks, 
and  t>ecame  fovorite  places  for  residence  and  sepvtture 
(Judg.  vi.  11-19 ;  !  Sam.  xxxi,  18).  See  Allos.  The 
particular  tree  in  question  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  a  terdii^  (q.  v.),  but  scarcely  ttie  same  under 
which  Abraham  sojourned  (Gen.  xviii,  1)  [see  Mam- 
bb3,  bat  perhaps  the  "patm-tree  of  Deborah,"  under 
which  Deborah  (q.  v.)  dwelt  (Judg.  iv,  5).  So  Ewald 
(/w.  Gadt,  i,  844 ;  Hi,  29)  believes  the  "oak  of  Tabor" 
(1  Sam.  X,  8,  Auth.  Vers,  "plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same 
as,  or  tbe  snccessor  of,  this  tree,  "Talwr"  being  possi- 
Itly  a  merely  dialectical  change  from  "  Deborah"  (see 
also  Stanley,  Pcde$t.  p.  143,  220).    See  Baal-tahar. 

Allophj^U  (dXXo^vXo()<  A  Greek  term  which  sig- 
nifies properly  ttranffert;  but  is  generally  taken  (not 
only  in  tbe  Sept,  bnt  1^  classical  writers)  to  signify  tbe 
PUUlHaa  (Beland,  iVifari.  p.  41, 75,  76).    See  Alien. 

Alloy.   See  Tin. 

All-saints'  Day,  a  festival  celebnted  hy  tfie  Greek 
Chnrch  tbe  week  after  Whitsnntide,  and  by  the  Roman 
CatholicB  on  tbe  Ist  of  November,  in  honor  of  all  saints 
and  martyrs.   Chiysostom  (i/om.  74  da  Martyrihui) 


seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  known  in  the  fbnrtb  ccn* 
tury,  and  that  it  was  celebrated  on  Trinity  Sunday,  * 
called  by  the  Greeks  Kvpuun)  rwv  aylmv  (the  Snnday 
of  tbe  Martyrs).  It  was  introduced  into  the  Western 
Cbarcb  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  hj 
Boniface.  The  number  of  saints  iMing  exceasiviely 
multiplied,  it  was  found  too  burdensome  to  dedicate  a 
feast-day  to  each,  there  bein^,  indeed,  scarcely  hours 
enough  in  tbe  year  to  distribute  among  them  alL  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  commemorate  on  me  day  all 
wbo  bad  no  particnlar  days.  Byanwder  of  Gr^oiy 
IV,  It  was  celebrated  on  Uw  Ist  of  November,  684; 
formerly  the  Ist  of  Hay  was  the  day  appcnnted.  It 
was  introduced  into  En^od  (where  it  is  nsnally  called 
AU-kaUmBma»)  about  870,  and  is  still  observed  in  tbe 
English  and  Lutheran  Churches,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
Church  of  Rome,  on  Ist  November. — Itlig,  De  Fetta 
OmKutm  Saadonan,  in  the  Jtfucell.  JJpa.  i,  SOU  sq. ;  Fai^ 
ror,  Eedea.  Dictumart/,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eeekt,  h. 
Ixx,  ch,  vii,  §  14. 

All-souls'  Day.  a  fesdval  held  1^  Roman  Cath- 
olics on  tbe  day  after  All-ssbits'  Day,  for  special  pray- 
er in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  all  the  foithfnl  dead.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  998,  by  Odilon,  abbot  <rf  Clngni, 
who  enjoined  it  on  his  own  order.  It  was  soon  after 
adopted  by  neighboring  churches.  It  is  tbe  day  on 
which,  in  tbe  Romish  Church,  extraordinary  masses 
are  repeated  for  the  relief  of  soiils  said  to  lie  in  purga- 
toiy.  Formerly,  on  this  day,  poions  dressed  in  black 
perambulated  the  towns  and  citiea,  each  pnmded  with 
a  l>ell  of  dismal  tone,  whic  h  was  mng  in  public  places, 
by  way  of  exhortation  to  the  people  to  remember  the 
souls  in  purgatory  (Farrar,  Eccl.  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  In 
some  parts  of  the  west  of  England  it  is  still  "the  cus- 
tom for  the  village  children  to  go  round  to  all  thdr 
neigh  l)ors  tovling,  as  they  call  it---cal  lectin  g  small  con- 
tributions, and  singing  the  following  verses,  taken 
down  from  two  of  the  children  themselves : 

Sonll  Bonll  for  a  *oii1-cake ; 
Vnj,  good  mltiras*,  for  a  Nul-eake, 
One  w  Peter,  two  for  VtxH, 
Three  ftn-Hiem  who  made  ns  alL 

9mi1!  eonl!  for  an  apple  or  t«o: 

If  yon've  gut  no  nppl.'",  peiira  will  do, 

I'p  with  your  kettl  ,  snd  down  with  four  pan ; 

Give  me-a  good  big  one,  and  TU  be  gone. 

The  sool-cake  referred  to  In  tbe  voves  ia  a  sort  of  bnn 

which,  until  lately,  it  was  an  almost  general  eastern 
for  people  to  make,  and  to  give  to  one  another  on  tbe 
2d  of  November."— ^yofes  md  Queriet,  Ist  ser.  voL  iv. 

Allnd,  Alius.   See  CuBLLua. 

AUnt,  Jbax,  snmamed  fEdeUratr  (the  Enltght- 
ener),  a  pseudonym  adopted  by  a  French  hnatic,  who, 
at  ttie  iKuinning  of  tbe  18tb  century-,  attempted  at 
London  the  establislmient  of  a  new  sect.  Hia  real 
name  was  ^^ie  Marion,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Barre, 
a  village  in  the  vlcini^  of  Montpdier.  His  apostles 
or  Bssodates  were  Klcdas  Fatio,  Jean  DaiuU,  and 
Charles  Portalia.  His  wro-ks,  which  are  now  vety 
rare,  are  as  follows ;  1.  D'trrmemnt  da  tenibrrB  d'avec 
la  Itmiere,  afin  ^e^rdter  Ira  hommet  a  ch*rt^er  la  iwmire 
(Lond.  1710,  8vo): — 2.  Kclair  de  lumUrt  detcmdatU  du 
deux,  el  du  rdimttMud  de  la  dm/e  de  Flumme  par  mm 
pkhi  (without  name  of  [dace,  1711,  8vo) : — 3.  Plan  de 
Ut  juttice  de  Dieu  Mr  la  terre  dant  cu  derniert  jemn 
(1714,  8vo); — 4.  Quand  wtu  aurrt  foceegi,  tow  tens 
taccagi  0~  14,  9vq);  the  latter  work  consists  of  letters 
signed  Allut,  Marion,  FatJo,  and  Portal^ : — 5.  Attr- 
Haimfnt  Prtiphetigue  (TEIk  Marion  (Lond.  1707,  8vo): 
— 6.  Cri  d'alarme,  ou  averlitirnunt  amx  nation*  qn'tb 
tortnt  de  BntgliMe  (1712,  8vo).^HoeCBr,  Koj/mpkk 
Genrralf,  ii,  lfi9. 

AUwotfrdon,  Hbisbich  toh,  a  German  thet^ 
logian,  a  native  of  Stade,  lived  In  the  Srst  half  of  tbe 
IBtb  century.  He  studied  at  Helmstadt.  under  the 
'.  celebrated  Hoshelm,  and,  aptM^lhe.  advice  <ft  the  lat* 
!  ter,  published  a  Ufi'^Sa^^^UllcS^M-foUowiiiK 
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^e,  Hub>ria  MiekaeHi  Serveii  (H«litutadt,  1728, 4to), 
with  K  portrait  of  Serretus.  An  abstract  of  this  work 
is  ghren  in  the  Acta  Emdilormn  ((^ipaic,  1728),  and  in 
tlw  ^iitithiqm  rauoimie  det  tmvragtt  du  mmmla  (i, 
328)  ^Hoefer,  Biog.  GmireUe,  ii,  169. 

Allyn,  John,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom  In 
Banutable,  Sriaas.,  March  21, 1767.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  1786,  and  in  1788  became  pastor  in  Duxbury, 
lUass.,  whicli  position  lie  retained  nntil  bta  deatb,  Jnlj- 
19, 1S33.  In  1820  he  was  the  delegate  from  Duxbnry 
in  the  Constitational  ConvenUon  of  MasMcliusetts. 
He  pnblished  several  of  his  sermons  and  cbai^fes. — 
Spragne,  Unitarian  Pulpily  p.  207. 

Almaini  Jacques,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
St  Senis  became  professor  in  the  college  at  Kavarre, 
where  be  had  studied  under  John  H^jor,  in  1SI2.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  bU  time,  and  a 
ftHower  of  ScotuB  and  Occam.  In  1611  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree,  and  verj  shortly  after  was  chosen  by 
the  faculty  of  theology  to  reply  to  the  work  of  Cretan, 
on  tbe  superiority  of  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 
In  1616  he  died,  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  Among 
his  workaare  AijiuetoriCa/fl  EaJetia  stu  S.  C<mcitiorum 
am  reprmtmkmlium,  eU.,  contra  Th.de  Vio  (Par.  1612, 
aad  in  Genon's  works,  Dnjrin'e  edition) ;  De  PoteiiaU 
Eedaiaatica  et  kucaU  (an  exposition  of  the  decisions 
ti  Occam ;  in  Gerson,  and  alao  in  the  edition  <it  hla 
varies  published  at  Paris  in  1517) ;  MmUia  (Paris, 
15^  8vo).— Cave,  Hilt.  Ut. ;  Landon,  Eetitt.  IXet.  i, 
270 ;  Hoefer,  Biop.  Giairair,  ii,  179 ;  DnpiD,  Eed. 
tyrittn,  cent,  xvt 

Almah-    See  Tinoni. 

Almeida,  Emmanuel,  was  bom  at  Vieen,  In  Port- 
ogal,  in  1580.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  In  162S  waa  sent  by  Vitelleachi, 
tbs  genera!  of  tbe  order,  as  ambassador  to  Ethioida, 
where  he  remained  ten  years,  catechizing  the  people, 
and  gaining  an  insight  into  their  manners  and  costoms. 
He  died  at  Goa  in  1646,  leaving  collections  for  a  //»- 
uirt  de  la  kavU  Eihiopie,  which  Baltbaear  Teller  ar- 
ranged, augmented,  and  published  at  C<rfmbra,  in  1660, 
in  folio.  He  also  wrote  Lettm  BUloriqiut  (Rome, 
1629,  Sto),  correcting  tbe  flilse  statements  of  Uie  Do- 
mintean  Urreta  cniceming  EtUopia.— -Hoefhr,  Biog. 
GhUraU,  11. 181. 

Almericians  or  Amatirlcians,  a  short-lived 
sect  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Amalric  (Almeric  or  Amauric,  of  Bena),  a  theo- 
logian  whose  doctrines  (approaching  to  Pantheism) 
were  prohibited  and  condemned  at  Paris  by  a  public 
decree  in  the  yaar  1204.  Tbe  (blloweiB  of  Almeric, 
after  Ida  death,  led  by  David  of  Dinanto  (q.  v.),  car- 
ried bis  doctrines  oat  to  theh'  fnll  consequences.  Re- 
speetb^  the  Trinity,  they  beld  and  taught  that  tbe 
power  of  the  Father  had  continued  only  during  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  that  of  the  Son  twelve  faondred 
years  after  bis  Incamation ;  and  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  commenced,  in 
which  all  sacraments  and  external  worship  were  to  be 
abolished,  and  tbe  salvation  of  ChristianB  was  to  be 
accomj^i^ed  entirely  the  internal  operation  of  the 
Holy  S|arit,  without  any  external  acts  of  religion. 

Although  an  ^tract  Bpecnladve  system  was  not 
calculated  in  that  age  to  spread  among  the  laity,  yet, 
through  the  element  of  mysticism,  these  doctrines 
were  diffused  quite  widely  among  the  people.  Books 
ufblditag  the  srstera  and  ita  practical  aims  were  writ- 
ton  In  French,  and  widdy  circulated.  Pantheism, 
with  all  ita  practical  consequences,  was  more  plainly 
ninessed  than  Amalric  had  prolnbly  ever  intended 
or  expected.  The  members  of  the  sect  were  claimed 
to  be  subjects  in  which  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy 
Gboet  was  t>egnn.  Ca»arius  of  Heii>terlHich  charges 
the  sect  with  teaching  that  God  had  spoken  in  Ovid 
as  writ  as  in  Anguslin;  that  tbe  only  heaven  and  the 
only  hell  are  in  tbe  prcsrat  Ufo ;  that  those  wbo  piw* 


fess  tbe  trne  knowledge  no  longer  need  faith  or  hope ; 
they  have  attained  alre^y  to  the  true  resurrection, 
the  true  Paradise,  the  real  heaven ;  that  he  who  lives 
in  mortal  sin  has  heU  in  his  month,  but  that  it  is  much 
tbe  same  thing  as  having  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  month. 
The  sect  opposed  the  worship  of  saints  aa  idolatry, 
called  the  ruling;  church  Babylcoi,  and  the  pope  Anti- 
Christ"  (Neander,  CA.  Hitiory,  iv,  448).  See  Hahn, 
6«tA.der/><i*(i^r,  etc.  (Stuttgard,  1850, 8vo).  A  gold- 
smith by  tbe  name  of  William  of  Aria  was  the  prophet 
of  tbe  sect.  He  claimed  to  be  one  of  seven  personages 
in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  incarnate  himself, 
and,  betides  many  other  prophecies,  predicted  to  the 
king  of  France  that  tbe  French  empire  would  embrace 
the  entire  globe.  As  many  of  tbe  followers  of  Amalric 
concealed  their  doctrines,  commissioners  were  sent  out 
into  several  French  dioceses  to  discover  them  by  pro- 
fessing adhesion  to  tbe  views  of  Amalric.  In  1209 
fbnrteen  of  tbe  foremost  followeia  of  Amalric  were 
summoned  before  a  Council  of  Paris,  sentenced,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Th^  were  kept 
imprisoned  until  the  return  of  King  Philip  Anguatus, 
when,  on  Dec.  20, 1210,  ten  of  them  were  homed  and 
two  exiled.  Tbe  council  again  condemned  tbe  works 
of  Amalric,  together  with  those  of  David  of  Dinanto, 
with  all  books  of  theology  written  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage, and  the  metaphysical  works  of  Aristotle.  The 
phy^cal  worits  of  Aristotle  were  prohibited  for  three 
years.  In  1216  tiie  fonrtb  general  coundl  of  tbe  Lat- 
erans  again  condemned  Am^flc  and  his  followers.  In 
many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  doc- 
trines belong  to  Amalric  himself  and  which  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Some  of  the  latter,  it  is  certain,  had  very 
loose  notions  of  morality.  The  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  impulse  given  Amal- 
ric—Neander,  Ch.  Hitt.  iv,  446  sq. ;  Mosbeim,  CK.  //rat. 
cent.  xUi,  pt.  ii,  cb.  v,  §  12;  Hahn,  in  ^ud.  n.  JTrff. 
1846,  p.  184;  Hageobacb,  Ev/t.  o/ Doclniut,  ii,  127. 
See  Amalkic. 

Almoyda,  FnAKasco  db,  a,  Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Lisbon,  July  81, 1701.  He  gained 
a  great  reputation  as  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  law. 
and,  on  May  18, 1729,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  wrote  several  learned  works  on  the 
oigin  uid  ecclrsiaBtical  law  of  tbe  churches  of  the 
I  berian  Peninsula,  the  most  important  of  which  is  en- 
titled Aparaio  para  a  duetplina  e  rilot  ecduiiuticoi  de 
Portugal  (Lisbon,  4  vols.  1786-87, 4to).— Hoefor,  Biw. 
Gi»etvk,  ii,  198. 

Almici,  PiBTSD  Camillo,  an  ItalUn  (»'atorian, 
was  bora  at  Brescia,  Nov.  2, 1714,  died  Dec.  30, 1779. 
He  wrote,  among  other  books,  RffexionM  Cntiqun  on  the 
celebrated  work  of  Febronius  (q,  v.),  Dt  Statu  Ecduia, 
Some  ofhis  works  have  not  yet  been  published,  among 
them  one,  entitled  MM^ationa  sur  larkei  aw  leg  eeriU 
de  Fr.  iWi  &irp.'.— Boefor,  mog,  GMiraUh,  U,  198. 

Almigb^.   See  Suaddai;  Attbibdtss;  Om- 

mPOTBSCK' 

Altno'dad  (Heb.  Atmodad',  signif,  un- 

known; Sept.  "VXitmSaS,  Vulg.  Etmdad,  Josephos 
'E^fivlaSot,  Ant.  I,  6,  4),  the  first  named  of  tbe  thir- 
teen "sons"  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  26;  1  Chron.  i,  20), 
donbtlees  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe.    B.C.  post 
2394.    See  Arabia.    Tbe  ancient  interpreters  afford 
I  no  light  as  to  the  location  of  tbe  tribe,  either  sin  ply 
I  retaining  the  name  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Samar.),  or 
giving  fanciful  etymological  paraphrases  (Saad.,  Psen- 
{  dojon.).    Syncellos  (p.  46)  understands  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India  ('Jt^oi').    Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii,  16)  sup- 
'  poses  tbe  Alhmaata  (^AWoufiaiiuTat)  of  Ptolemy  fvi, 
i  7,  24)  to  be  meant;  a  people  in  tbe  middle  of  Arabia 
I  Felix,  near  the  Fonrces  of  the  river  I^r,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  early  Arabian  gene- 
alogies contain  tbe  name  Modad  (^Al-  being  tbe  Arabic 

;  article)  "  •'•"Mf'^y'S^l^SlV^^ 
.  T^gning  in  H^t  (Caussin  <te'I%rcevaI,CAMai  sur 
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fHUt.  ArtAu  avant  riilaiititme, !,  88  sq^  168, 194 
sq.),  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  nuuried  the  dangh- 
ter  of  lahmael  (Pococke,  Specim.  p.  80) ;  while  aaotb- 
er  lunied  Jfodor  was  the  gnndMm  of  AibuB  (Pocooke, 
p.  46;  Ibn  Cotdba,  hi  Hchhorn's  JVomm.  ^niftiMi, 
p.  68).  GeseniuB  (Tha.  neb.  p.  98)  rejects  both  these 
names,  as  less  likely  than  a  corruption  from  Xorad, 
the  name  of  a  tribe  in  the  mountainB  of  Arabia  Felix 
near  Zabid  (see  Abolfeda,  Higt.  Anieulamica,  p.  190, 
«d.  Fleischer),  so  called  from  tiieir  progenitor,  a  son 
<tf  Kablan,  scm  of  Saba,  son  of  Jaabhab,  son  of  Jaarab, 
son  of  Kacbtaa,  L«.  Joktan  (Foeocke,  Speein.  p.  43, 
ed.  White ;  Abolfoda,  p.  478,  ed.  De  Sacy ;  Eichhom, 
nt  Bap.  p.  141;  oomp.  ganMalljr  Wlfihaelte,  ^ieil^. 
U,  163  sq.). 

Al'mon  (H«b.  Almom%.  yi^^?,  AmUoi;  Sept. 
'EK/iiov  r,  T.  rafiaXa),  the  last  named  of  the  four  sac- 
erdotal cities  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  zxi,  IQ), 
called  Alemetu  (q.  v.)  in  the  parallel  passage  (1 
Cbron.  vi,  60),  where  It  is  named  second  of  the  three 
there  mentioned;  it  is  omitted  in  the  general' list  of 
the  Benjamita  cities  (Joah.  xviU,  21-S8).  JarcU  and 
KimchI,  after  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  confound  It  with 
the  Bahubih  (q.  v.)  of  2  Sam.  ill,  16.  Schwarz  (Po^ 
ett.  p.  128)  says  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings  bearing  the  name  Al-Muih,  which  he  regards 
as  Almon,  on  a  hill  one  mile  north-east  of  the  site  of 
Anatboth ;  doabtlesa  the  Almtt  sirailariy  fdentiAed  by 
Dr.  Bobinson  (new  ed.  of  Researchet,  W,  287 ;  eomp. 
Tobler,  Denibimer,  p.  631).  See  also  Alkon-dibla- 

THAIM. 

0P^>  Aai^,  wthefut,  trom  Its  eariy 
blossoming,  oomp.  IMin.  xvi,  25,  42)  occurs  as  the 
name  of  a  tree  in  Ecdes.  xii,  6;  "The  atmond-tree 
(Sept.  AfivySaXoy,  Vulg,  amygdalutn)  shall  flourish, 
and  the  Arait  of  the  caper  (q.  v.)  droop,  because  man 
goeth  to  bis  long  home."  Thia  evidently  refers  to  the 
profuse  flowering  and  white  appearance  of  the  almond- 
tree  when  in  full  bloom,  and  tiefoie  its  leaves  appear. 
It  is  hence  adduced  as  lllastrative  of  tha  hoary  hairs 
of  age  (Thomson's  lAtad  and  Boot,  i,  496).  Gesenius, 
however,  objects  (Thea.  Heh.  p.  1473)  that  the  blos- 
soms of  the  almond  are  not  white,  but  roseate,  like 
the  peach-blow;  but  see  Knobel,  Ewald,  Hltzlg,  in 
loc.  In  Jer.  i,  II,  a  "  rod  of  an  cdmoad~trtt'^  (Sept. 
Kapiiivoi,  Vulg.  myilatu)  is  made  an  emblem  of  prompt 
vigilance  and  zeal,  according  to  the  inherent  force  of 
tha  orif^al  terra  (Henderson,  CommetU.  in  loc.)-  The 
produce  of  the  tree  is  also  denoted  by  the  same  term, 
evidently  soma  spei^s  of  nut,  in  Gen.  zUii,  11  (Sept. 
Kapvov,  Aqidla  and  Sym machos  AtivyidKov),  where 
Jacob  desires  his  sons  to  take  into  £^pt  of  th«  best 
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fruits  of  the  land,  tUwumdi,  etc  As  the  almond-trea 
is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  extends  from 
tiience  to  Afghanistan,  and  does  not  appear  to  liava  been 
indiganons  in  Egypt,  almonds  wen  veiy  Ukcly  to  fonn 
part  of  a  ptMont  from  Jueoh,  even  to  the  graat  nan 
of  Egypt;  tlw  more  espadaliy  as  the  practice  of  tlw 
East  is  for  pe«^e  to  present  what  they  can  aflfor^  m 
their  respective  stations.  In  Num.  ,xvU,  8,  tlw  red 
of  Aaron  is  described  as  having  "  brought  forth  bods, 
and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  ainumdi"  (Sept. 
Kopva,  Vulg.  OMffffdalat).  In  Exod.  xxv,  33,  M-; 
xxxvii,  19  (where  the  derivative  vvtb  la  used), 
bowls  are  directed  to  ba  made  like  dfrnowb  (Sept. 
Kapf(ffKouc).  Tbe  form  of  tbe  almond  wonld  lead  to 
its  selection  for  ornamental  carved  work,  independent- 
ly of  its  forming  an  esteemed  esculent,  as  well  as 
probably  yielding  a  useftil  oU.  SeeNnr. 

The  word  ^>lb,  Ivz,  translated  "hazel,"  also  occurs 
in  Gen.  xxx,37,  asthename  of  sometree,  rods  of  which 
Jacob  peeled  and  set  before  his  ewes  at  the  time  of 
their  conception  ;  an^  was  probably  another  tenn  for 
the  almond,  of  which  the  Arabic  name  is  still  luz  (For- 
skal,  Flora  p.  67).  Some  thinkthis  was  the  tcild 
almond,  while  Staked  designates  tlM  cultivated  vaiiefy 
(RosenmQller,  AUtrth.  IV,  i,  2n  sq.).   See  Hazei. 

The  almond-tree  very 
cloeely  resembles  the 
peach-tree  both  in  form, 
blossoms,  and  fruit ;  the 
last,however,l>eingdes- 
tltate  of  the  pulpy  fleah 
covering  the  peach-ant. 
It  is,  in  fiKt,  only  an* 
other  species  of  the  same 
genus  {AmgffdaUu  com- 
muni$,  Linn.).  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, but  it  may  be  culti- 
vatedin  the  sonth  of  Eu- 
rope,and  the  hardier  va- 
riedes  «ven  in  tbe  mid- 
dle portions  (tf  tbe  Unit- 
ed States.  The  flowers 
appear  as  «arly  as  Feb- 
ruary (Thomson,  Land 
andBook,i,  493),  or  even 
January-  (Pliny,  xvl,  42; 
comp.  Buhle,  Caktid. 
PalaM.  p.  5  sq. ;  Schn- 
bert,  Reit.  UI,  114),  the  ■ 
fruit  in  March  (Kitto, 
Phys.  HUt.  of  Palett.). 
For  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  see  Celdus, 
^u;ro(.i,297Bq.;  UKjne,Beichreib.d.iHd.ArzmeitKmde 
gebrducAliken  GewScluen,  Iv,  No.  39 ;  Stmmpf,  Htmi- 
buch  der  ArzneimiiUlUhre  (Berlin,  1846),  i,  98  aq,; 
Martius,  Pharmakogn.  p,  254  sq. ;  Loudon,  Artoret, 
BrUam.  (Lond.  1688),  ii,  6S7  sq. }  Penny  Cyelcpedia, 
a.  V.  Amygdalns.    See  Botakt. 

Al'mon-diblatha'Km  (Heb.  Alm<m'-DiiIaUia'' 
S/im,  found  only  with  n-  local  and  in  pause,  yvA^ 
tl'GV\hV},  [to  the]  covering  o/the  tvo_fig-cakea ;  Sept. 
rtVfuw'&i^a^tfifyalg.HelmoHdfMaihaim^theStty- 
first  station  of  tbe  Israelites  [see  Exode]  between  Di- 
bongad  and  the  well  (Beer)  in  the  wilderness  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxxiil,  46,  47) ;  [»obabIy  tbe  same 
elsewhere  called  Bbth-diblathauc  (Jer.  xlviii,  9S) 
and  DiBtJtTn  (Euk.  vi,  14).  See  Dibuthaim.  It 
appears  to  have  lain  in  a  fertile  spot  not  fkr  north  of 
Dibon-gad,  perhaps  m  the  edge  of  the  eminence  over- 
looking the  Wady  Waleh.    See  Dibok-oad. 

Almoner  Is  the  name  given  originally  to  that 
member  of  a  religions  order  who  bad  tbe  distribution 
of  the  money  and  other  things  set  apart  for  alm^ 
which,  by  canontcgl^^jr,  irastia  i^nsa^itQ  at  least  a 
tenth  of  tha  mvenues  (tf  uw  astabUilment.  After- 
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vud,  tbom  ecclesiastics  *1m>  recAived  tfais  name  who 
won  appointed  by  princes  to  the  same  office  in  their 
booseholds.  The  Grand  Almoner  of  Fnnce  ntas  one 
of  the  prinflipal  officers  of  the  coort  and  of  the  klng- 
dom,  asqally  a  cardinal,  and,  in  right  of  his  office, 
eommaiider  of  all  the  orders,  and  also  chief  director  of 
the  £reat  hospital  for  the  blind.  Qaeens,  princes,  and 
priaceoea  had  also  thdr  almoners,  and  buhops  were 
uaaaUy  appointed  to  this  office.  In  England  the  office 
of  AerediAirT^riiMfaiROiwrisnowasinecnre,  his  only 
da^  bdng  to  distiibate  tiw  coronatlMi  medals  among 
the  asaembled  spectators.  TbeJbn}  JkjfAobnoiMr,  who 
b  umally  a  UalKip,  dirtribates  twice  a  year  the  queen's 
hoUn^,  wUch  oondsts  in  ^ving  a  silver  penny  each 
to  as  many  poor  persons  as  the  queen  ia  years  of  age. 
See  Alms. 

A*'""  (cXftf^uMTvMT,  tuerci/ulnaa,  L  e.  an  act  of 
cluirity,  MaU.  vi,  1-1;  Luke  xi,  41;  xU,  28;  Acts  iii, 
2,  8.  10;  X,  2,  4,  81;  xxiT,  17;  "almsdeeds,"  Acts 
ix,  S6),  beneHcence  toward  tin  pow,  from  Aa^o-Sax. 
^MM,  probably,  as  well  as  Germ,  almmn,  from  the 
corresponding  Greek  word  tXi^/iomyi] ;  Volg.  ^eemo' 
tjfma  (put  see  Bo»Yorth,  Anglo-Saxon  J^iet.").  The  word 
''alnu"  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  O.  T. ,  but  it  occdrs  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T. , 
and  in  the  Apocrj-phal  books  of  Tobit  and  Eccleslaeti- 
cos.  The  Heb.  Isedaix^',  rigkUoumeM,  the  oso- 

aleqidvalent  for  alms  in  the  0.  T.,  is  rendered  by  the 
Sept.  in  Dent,  zxiv,  13,  and  elsewhere,  iXtTjftoovt^, 
while  the  best  MSS.,  with  the  Vulg.  and  Bhem.  Test., 
RadiiiUatt.vi,l,ducauwvM|,rij;AtooiuiKM.  SeePooR. 

I.  JncM  jIAw-^h^.— llie  regolatitms  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  respecting  property,  and  the  enjoining  of  a 
general  spirit  of  tender-heartedness,  sought  to  prevent 
destitution  and  its  evil  consequences.  The  law  in 
this  matter  is  foand  in  Lev.  xxv,  36 ;  "  And  if  thy 
brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  with 
thee,  then  shalt  thoa  reUflve  him and  it  is  liberally 
added,  "  yea,  thoogfa  be  be  a  stranger  or  a  8oJoa™«r> 
that  be  may  live  with  tbee."  The  consideration  by 
which  this  mercifal  enactment  is  recommended  has  pe- 
coliar  force :  *'  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought 
you  forth  ont  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  give  you  the  land 
of  Canaan,  andto  beyour  God."  The  spirit  of  the  He- 
brew lefpslator  on  this  point  is  forcibly  exhibited  in 
Deut  XV,  7  sq. :  "  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man 
....  thcni  ahalt  open  thine  hand  wide  onto  bim  .... 
Beware  that  tUne  Im  not  evil  against  thy  poor 
brother,  and  thou  givest  him  naught;  and  he  cry 
onto  the  Lord  against  tbee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 
Thou  shalt  sorely  give  bim,  and  thine  heart  shall  not 
be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  bim :  because  that 
for  thb  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
works.**  The  great  an^ol^  of  the  practice  of  benev- 
oknee  toward  the  poor  b  shown  Id  Job  xzix,  18  sq. 
How  high  the  esteem  was  in  which  this  virtue  contin- 
ued to  be  held  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
may  be  learnt  f^m  Fsa.  xli,  1 :  "  Blessed  is  he  that . 
.  cottsidereth  the  poor ;  the  Lord  will  remember  him  in 
tisae  of  trouble"  (comp.  Psa.  cxii,  9 ;  Prov.  xiv,  81). 
The  progress  of  sodal  corruption,  however,  led  to  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  which  the  prophets,  after  their 
manner,  fidthftally  reprobated  (Isa.  Iviii,  S) ;  where, 
amoi^  other  oegiected  duties,  the  Israelites  are  re- 
quired to  deal  their  bread  to  the  hnngry,  and  to  bring 
the  oDteast  poor  to  their  house  (comp.  Isa.  x,  2 ;  Amos 
ii,7;  Jer.  v,-2i*;  Ezek.  xxii,  29).  However  favora- 
ble to  the  poor  the  Mosaic  institutions  were,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  wholly  prevented  beggary ;  for  the 
ifflpreeukn  found  in  Psa.  cix,  10,  "  Let  hla  children 
ha  vagabonds  and  beg,"  implies  the  existence  of  beg. 
gary  as  ft  known  social  condition  (comp.  generally 
Carpzov,  Seemotgma  Jvdaor,  ex  antiqvtkUe  Jud,  de- 
StMtm,  Lips.  1728).  Begging  naturally  led  to  alms- 
Kiviog,  though  the  language  of  the  Bible  does  not  pre- 
sent Da  with  a  term  for  "alms"  till  the  period  of  the 
Bal^lonish  captivity,  during  the  calainities  attendant 


on  which  the  need  probably  introduced  the  practice 
(Gesmius,  Com.  Smnar.  p.  63).  In  Dan.  iv,  24,  we 
find  the  Chald.  word  ri^yt  (ttidJcah',  Ut.  r^ttemunen), 
rendered  iXtri/iotrvvm  in  the  Sept.,  and  the  ensuing 
member  of  the  sentence  puts  the  meailing  beyond  a 
question:  "O  king,  break  off  thy  sins  rif^Ueom- 
nesf,  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the 
poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity." 
A  new  idea  is  here  presented,  namely,  that  of  merit 
and  purchase.  Alms-giving  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  God's  favor  and  of  warding 
off  evil.  At  a  still  later  period  this  idea  took  a  lirm 
seat  In  the  national  mind,  and  almsdeeds  were  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  distingnlsbed  virtue  (Tobit  ii,  SS ; 
iv,  11).  That  begging  was  costomary  In  the  time  of 
the  Saviour  is  clear  ftom  Hark  x,  46,  "  Blind  Barti- 
mnns  sat  by  the  wayside  begging;"  and  Acta  lit,  3. 
"A  laoM  man  was^ud  duUy  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
called  Bkautiftal  to  ask  alms"  (comp.  ver.  10).  And 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  worshippers,  as  they  entered 
the  temple,  to  ^ve  relief,  appears  Arom  the  context, 
and  particnhirly  ftom  the  fine  answer  to  the  lame  man's 
entreaty  mode  by  the  Apostle  Peter.    See  BsooAB. 

Charity  toward  the  poor  and  indit^ent — that  is, 
uhns-^ving — was  proliably  among  the  later  Jews  a 
highly-honored  act  of  piety  (see  Buxtorf,  Florileg. 
IM.  p.  68  sq. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Jtabb.  p.  196  sq.),  and  hence 
ie  named  even  in  connection  witii  prayer  and  fasting 
(Tobit,  xU,  9).  It  was  regarded  as  especially  agree- 
able to  God  (oomp.  Acts  x,  4,  81 ;  Heb.  xiii,  16 ; 
Thilo,  Apoer.  p.  &24),  as  merltoiioas  in  the  ^vlne 
^gbt  (Prov.  X,  2;  xi,  4;  Tob.  U,  lb,  22),  even  avidl- 
ing  to  blot  out  sins  (Tob.  iv,  11 ;  Sir.  Ui,  28 ;  comp. 
Dan.  iv,  24),  in  short,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  whole 
law  (Talm.  Jerus.  Peak,  i).  Children  w'ere  early 
train^  up  to  it  (Tob.  xiv,  11),  and  among  the  enco- 
miums of  pious  persona  their  charitableness  was  at' 
most  always  enumerated  (l^r.  xxzl,  It;  Acta  ix,  36; 
X,  2).  Exhortations  to  this  virtue  are  eepecially  tn- 
quent  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (iii,  27  sq. ;  xxii, 
9 ;  xxviii,  27),  and  in  the  book  of  Sirach  (iii,  28  eq. ; 
vii,  86),  and  the  latter  gives  practical  bints  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty  (xii,  1  sq. ;  xviii,  14 ;  xx, 
18  sq.).  Accordingly,  there  were  arrangements  in  the 
synagogues  for  the  collection  of  alms  on  the  Sabbath 
(Matt,  vi,  2 ;  comp.  Vitringa,  Synag.  p.  811),  and  in 
the  temple  was  a  chamber  (o^Kirn  r*as)  where 
alms  not  specially  designated  for  the  poor  Jews 
(Q-'Siu  '*3B  D'n:^)  were  deposited  (Misbna,  Aide. 
V,  6) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  trumpet-shaped  vessels 
(ninBilQ,  to  which  some  have  erroneously  referred  the 
term  aaXiriZot  in  Matt,  vi,  2)  served  for  the  reception 
of  those  that  individuals  contributed  for  the  support 
of  divine  worship.  See  Tbmplb.  In  Uie  ctonmnnl- 
ty,  according  to  Uahnonides,  eleemosynary  contribu- 
tions were  so  arranged  that  a1moners(^')IfS|,coI{Mtora, 
fully  ^Kf $,  Tafan.  Jenu.  Dtnu^,  fol.  xxiil.  2) 
sometimiM  took  up  collections  of  money  In  a  box 
(n^>lp)  on  the  Sabbath,  and  sometimes  received  daily 
from  bouse  to  bouse  volnstaiy  offerings,  consisting  of 
victuals,  in  a  vessel  C^^maR)  carried  for  that  purpose 
(see,  [Eck  or]  Werner,  De  faeo  rt  paropside  paupe- 
rum  dmah,  tpecieb.  tUtmotynar,  vet.  Ehroor.  Jen. 
1725).  By  far  the  foremost  in  alms-giving  were  the 
Pharisees,  but  they  did  it  mostly  in  an  ostentatious 
manner.  The  charge  laid  against  them  in  Matt,  vi, 
2,  baa  not  yet  been  fully  explained,  on  account  of  the 
obecnrity  of  the  expression  *'  do  not  sound  a  trumpet 
before  tbee"  (/ii)  otAviay^  ffnrpaaitv  9ov),  which  can 
hardly  refer  to  the  modem  Oriental  practice  (Nle- 
bnhr,  Reuen,  i,  181)  of  beggars  (aa  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland)  demanding  cfaaritj'  by  makinp:  music, 
since  in  that  ca»e  the  "  trumpeting"  would  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  donor,  norijfoi^fji  li:By)|^t,hi  f^ult. 
The  language  conveys  the  idea  that  the  PhmfMes  aa* 
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■embled  the  poor  in  the  syiugognes  and  streets  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  which  naturally  attracted  also 
apectaton  thither ;  bat  this  custom  would  be  too  cer- 
emoniouB  to  be  probable,  becaoN  It  would  require 
these  individuals  to  have  an  attendant  with  a  trum- 
pet, as  they  conld  not  well  have  blown  it  tIkemselTes. 
By  the  term  "  synagogues"  here  could  not  be  meant 
the  audience-room,  at  least  during  divine  service,  but 
only  the  porch  or  immediate  vicinity  of  the  edifice, 
On  the  whole,  the  exioession  "  sound  a  trumpet"  may 
more  easily  be  interpreted  metapborioally  (with  the 
Chunh  fetiieis,  idao  Grotios,  Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  and 
otbsrs),  q.  d.,  dom't  maJce  a  fiourith  of  vume  tn  froni 
of  yoOf  i.  e.  do  not  proclaim  your  liberality  in  a  noisy 
manner.  See  generally  Aster,  De  Eietmoayou  Juda- 
orum  (Lips.  1728) ;  Maimonides,  De  Jure  Pauperu,  vii, 
10;  ix,  1,  6;  Jaha,  Arch.  Bibl.  iv,  871;  Lightfoot, 
ffora  Uebr.  on  Matt,  vi,  2,  andiDescT,  Ter^i,  19; 
4ud  comp.  Smith'a  Did.  of  Clou.  AtUiq.  a.  m  Tuba. 
See  Opfbbihos;  TrruBS;  Tbhplb. 

II.  ApaftoUeal.—Tbe  general  sfdrlt  ei  Chrisdaid^, 
in  regard  to  succoring  the  needy,  b  nowhere  better 
seen  than  in  1  John  iii,  17 :  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
good,  and  seeth  hia  brother  have  need,  and  ahutteth 
up  his  bowels  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God 
in  himf"  With  the  faithful  and  conscientious  ob- 
•ervanoe  of  the  "  royal  law"  of  love,  particnlar  mani- 
fsstations  of  mercy  to  the  poor  seem  to  be  left  by 
Christianity  to  be  determined  by  time,  place,  and  cir- 
enmstanees;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  re- 
ligion, one  of  whose  principles  is  that,  if  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat"  (2  Thees.  iii,  10), 
can  give  any  sanction  to  indiscriminate  alms-giving, 
or  intend  to  encourage  the  crowd  of  wandering,  idle 
b^gars  with  which  some  parts  of  the  world  are  still 
infested.  The  emphatic  language  emploj-ed  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  otfaurs  (Luke  iii,  11;  vi,  30; 

xi,  41  [see  the  treatise  on  this  text  by  Somnel,  Lond. 
and  Goth.  1787];  xii,  88;  Mott.  vi,"l;  Acts  ix,  87; 
X,  2,  4)  is  designed  to  enforce  the  general  duty  of  a 
merciful  and  practical  regard  to  the  distresses  of  the 
in^gent — a  doty  which  all  history  shows  men  have 
been  lamentably  prone  to  n^lect;  while  the  absence 
of  ostentation  and  even  secrecy,  which  the  Savionr 
enjoined  in  connection  with  alms-givtng,  was  intend- 
ed to  correct  actual  abuses,  and  bring  the  practice  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  inim- 
itable reflections  of  Jesus  on  the  widow's  mite  (Mark 

xii,  42)  Is  found  a  principle  of  great  value,  to  tbe  ef- 
fect tlut  tbe  magnitude  of  men's  offerings  to  God  Is 
to  be  measured  by  the  disposition  of  mind  whence 
they  proceed ;  a  principle  which  cuts  up  by  tbe  very 
roots  the  idea  that  merit  attaches  itself  to  alms-giving 
as  such,  and  increases  In  proportion  to  the  number 
an  I  costliness  of  our  almsdeeds. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor  was  not  neglected  by  tbe  early  Christians  (Luke 
xiv,  13;  Acts  xx,  85;  GsL  ii,  10).  Everj'  individ- 
ual was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to 
the  wants  of  tbe  needy  (Acts  xi,  30 ;  Horn,  xv,  25-27 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
spedally  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  themselves 
to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v,  10).  One  of  tbe 
earliest  effects  of  tbe  working  of  Christianity  in  the 
hearts  of  its  professors  was  tbe  care  whld^  it  led 
them  to  take  <^  tbe  poor  and  indigent  in  tbe  "house, 
bold  of  faith."  Neglected  and  despised  by  tbe  world, 
cut  off  from  its  sympathies,  and  denied  any  succor  it 
might  have  ^ven,  the  members  of  the  early  churches 
were  careful  not  only  to  make  provision  in  each  case 
for  its  own  poor,  but  to  contribute  to  tbe  necessities 
of  other  though  distant  communities  (Acts  xi,  29 ; 
xxiv,  17;  2  Cor.  ix,  12).  This  commendable  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  had  its  Christian  origin  in  tbe  deep- 
ly interesting  fact  (which  appears  from  John  xiii,  29) 
that  the  Savionr  and  his  attendants  were  wont,  not- 


withstanding their  own  comparative  poverty,  to  con- 
tribute out  of  their  smalt  resources  somethUig  for  tbe 
relief  of  the  needy.  See  generally  Guda,  JS/emoqF- 
nas  Eedea.  ApoMtoUca  ex  AntiquitaU  Saera  (Lenben. 
1726)^Winer,  i,  46 ;  Eltto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  r. 

III.  EcdenoMtical  Almt-gwmg. — In  the  eariy  ages 
of  Christianity  alma  were  divided  in  some  province* 
into  four  portions ;  one  of  which  was  allotted  to  tbe 
bishops,  another  to  the  priests,  a  third  to  the  deacons 
and  sub-deacons,  which  made  their  whole  anbeistence, 
and  a  fourth  part  was  employed  In  relieving  tbe  poor 
and  in  repairing  churches.  These  alma  wen  ^vtn 
to  tbe  poor  at  their  entrance  into  the  church.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  practice  by  Chrysostom  in- 
dicate on  bis  part  a  very  defective,  view  of  Gospel 
truth.  He  says,  "  For  this  reason  our  forefathers  ap-  i 
pointed  the  poor  to  stand  before  the  door  of  our  church- 
es, that  the  sight  of  them  might  provoke  the  most 
backwfird  and  inhuman  soul  to  compassion.  And  as, 
by  law  and  custom,  we  have  fountuna  before  our  ora- 
tories, that  they  who  go  in  to  irorsbip  God  may  fint 
wash  their  hands,  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayer,  so  ^ 
our  ancestors,  instead  of  fountains  apd  cisterns,  plac^ 
the  poor  before  the  door  of  the  church,  that,  as  we  ' 
wash  our  hands  in  water,  we  should  cleanse  our  souls  i 
by  beneficence  and  charity  first,  and  then  go  and  offer 
up  our  prayers.  For  water  is  not  more  adapted  to 
wash  away  the  spots  of  the  body  than  the  power  <tf 
olmsdeeds  is  to  cleanse  tbe  soul.  •  As,  therefore,  yun 
dare  not  go  in  to  pray  witii  unwashen  hands,  though 
this  be  but  a  small  offence,  so  neither  should  you 
without  alms  ever  enter  tbe  diurch  for  prayer"  (fion.  I 
XXV,  de  verb.  Apott.),  Tbe  period  of  Lent  was  par- 
ticularly fruitful  in  alms.  During  the  last  veek 
Chrysostom  epjoins  a  more  liberal  distribution  than 
usual  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  the  exennse  of  all  kinds 

of  charitj'.    The  reason  he  assigns  is,  tbe  nearer  men 
approach  to  tbe  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  j 
which  all  the  blessings  of  the  world  were  poured  forth 
on  men,  the  more  they  should  feel  themselves  obliged  i 
to  show  all  manner  of  acts  of  mercj;  and  kindnoM  to- 
ward their  brethren  (Bingham,  bk.  xxi,  cfa.  i,  §  25). 
At  the  time  of  marriage,  as  a  snbBtitnte  for  the  old 
Roman  practice  of  throwing  abont  nuts,  the  eariy  | 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  lUstribnte  alms  to  tbe  j 
poor  and  to  children.    Tbe  distribution  of  alms  at 
funerals  was  assodated  with  the  unscriptural  practice 
of  praying  for  the  dead.    In  one  of  Cbtysostom's 
"  Homilies,"  he  saj's,  "  If  many  barbarous  nations 
bum  their  goods  together  with  titeir  dead,  bow  much 
more  reasonable  Is  it  fbr  you  to  give  your  child  bis 
goods  when  he  Is  dead!    Kot  to  reduce  them  to 
ashes,  but  to  make  him  the  more  glorious ;  if  he  be 
a  sinner,  to  procure  him  pardon ;  if  righteous,  to  add 
to  bis  reward  and  retribution."    In  several  of  tbe 
fotiiers  alms^ving  is  recommended  as  meritorious ; 
and  the  germ  of  Bomisb  teaching  on  tbe  subject  oi  j 
salvation  by  the  merit  of  good  works  may  be  clearly 
found  in  them. — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd.  xiil^'viU,  |  H; 
Coleman,  Anc.  ChruHanity,  ch.  iv,  §  8;  Hofling,  Ltkn 
d.  Hit.  Kirche  v.  Opfer.    See  Almoitbr. 

Tbe  order  in  tbe  Church  of  England  is,  that  alms  j 
should  be  collected  at  that  port  of  the  communion- 
ser^'ice  which  is  called  the  offertory,  while  the  sen-  i 
tences  are  reading  which  follow  the  place  ^pointed 
for  tbe  sermon. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  nlnis  are  col- 
lected at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  at 
the  love-feasts. 

On  tbe  Christian  duty  of  alms-giving  see  Taylor, 
Holy  lAvmg  and  Dying,  ch.  iv,  §  8 ;  Saurin,  Sermoiu 
(Serm.  ix);  Barrow's  Sermon  ou  BoatUjf  to  tie  Poor  \ 
(TTonb,  U,  69);  Wayland's  Moral  Satfictt  p.  876  aq. 
See  Charttt,  and  Poos. 

IV.  Civil. — The  poor-iavn  of  modem  times  have 
brought  up  anew  the  whole  question^^ras-giviag 
in  its  relation  ttPCb^ttkn^^flAd^if^'^H  requires  • 
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dMTongh  inTAstigotion. — Chs\met6o»thfScotlifh  Poor- 
Utm$  {Ed.  Ra>.  xii,  228).    See  Hospitals  ;  Pacpeb. 

Al'mug  (Heb.  orsiy  in  the  plural  almtiffffm', 
C^&iabit,  according  to  Bohlsn,  from  the  Sanscrit  mi- 
caia,  a  similar  wood,  al-  being  the  Anb.  aitlde,  1  Kings 
X,  11,  12 ;  Sept.  rd  (uXa  rd  irt\ciojTa,  Vnlg.  Ugna 
tMymOj  Anth.  Ven.  "almug-treeB"),  or  ALGUU 
(Heb.  Ukflwita  only  In  plnr.  alffummm',  n'^'anhn,  by 
tnmsporition  from  the  preceding,  2  Chron.  ii,  8,  Vulg. 
^ma  pmeaf  2  Chion.  ix,  10,  U,  liffna  ihjfiila;  Sept. 
^u\a      -rtiiKiva,  Anth.  Vers.  "  algum-trees"),  a  kind 
of  predooa  wood  brongbt  along  with  gold  and  precioos 
stones  from  Ophir  by  the  navy  of  Hiram  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  employed  by  liim  for  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple  andpakce,  as  well  as  for  making  musical 
instruments  (1  Kings  z,  11, 12),  and  previously  an- 
known  to  the  Israelites  (2  Chion.  ix,  10, 11),  aldwagb 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  also  piocured  from  Lebanon 
(2  Chron.  ii,  8).    The  Sept.  translators  of  Kings  nn- 
derstand  *'A«trn  wood"  to  b«  meant,  bnt  in  Chron.  It 
is  rendered  '^pine  wood"  as  by  the  Vulg.  in  one  pas- 
sage, although  elsewhere  "  tkgine-wood"  (comp.  Rev. 
xTiii,  12),  or  citron-wood.    See  Thyinb.    Its  occur- 
TCQca  fn  2  Chron.  ii,  8  (whence  the  inference  that  it 
was  a  species  of  pine,  see  Biel,  De  ligma  ex  Libcmo 
pttUU,  in  the  Mmaum  Hagan.  \w,  1  sq.,  or  cedar,  as 
Abalwalid,  in  loc)  among  the  trees  procurable  from 
Lebanon  (comp.  Its  omission  in  the  parallel  passage, 
1  Kings     8)  is  probably  an  interpolation  (RoseumQl- 
ler,  BS>.  Bot.  p.  246),  since  it  would  not  In^tliat  case 
hare  afterward  bectmw  unknown  (1  Kings  x,  12). 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  bare  been  the  eyprett,  be- 
cause the  wood  of  that  tree  Is  still  used  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  for  violins,  harpsichords,  and  other  string- 
ed instraments.  Hiller  (^Hierop^t.  xiii,  §  7)  supposes 
a  gummy  «r  resinous  wood  to  1m  meant,  but  this  would 
be  onlit  for  the  uses  to  which  the  almug-tree  is  said  to 
have  been  applied.  Josepfaos  {AtU.  viii,  7,'l)deBerlbefl 
the  wood  as  that  of  a  kind  of  piae^  which  he  dlstin- 
gnlshea  ftom  the  [Hne  of  his  own  df^s.   Many  of  the 
rabbitis  (e.  g.  B.  Tanchum)  understand  pfarlt,  for 
which  the  word  In  the  sing.  ((Umw/,  i^TzhX)  occurs  in 
the  Talmud  ^lahna,  Kelim,  xiii,  6 ;  comp.  Maimon- 
ides  and  Bartinora,  In  loc.);  hot  these  are  not  a 
wood  (S^XTX  <"id       obtained  from  the  Bed  and 
Uediterranean  seas,  whence  they  are  even  exported  to 
India  (Pliny,  xxxil,  2) ;  so  that  we  must  probably  an- 
dentand  the  Talmudists  as  only  referring  to  the  red 
or  eoralUne  hue  of  the  wood.    The  interpretation  of 
Kimcbi  (Xargtm,  in  loc.  2  Chron.),  that  it  was  a  red 
dye-wood,  called  albaccmn  in  Arabic,  and  commonly 
Braal-wod  (Abulbdli  and  Edrisi,  ap.  Celsius),  has 
been  followed  by  most  modems  since  Celsius  (Hiero- 
iot.  i,  171  sq.),  who  refer  it  to  the  mmdal-viood  of  com- 
merce (in  Sanscrit,  rakla),  a  view  which  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  position  of  Ophir  (q.  v.),  probably  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  Red  Sea,  In  some  part  of 
India  {Pid.  Bible,  ii,  S49-366),  whence  alone  the  as- 
sociated products,  such  as  gold,  precious  stones,  ivoiy, 
peacocks,  apes,  and  tin,  could  have  been  procured. 
AnoQg  those,  however,  who  have  been  in  fevor  of 
sandal-wood,  many  have  confounded  with  the  true 
and  <kr-famed  kind  what  is  called  '*  red  sandal-wood," 
the  product  of  Pta-oearptu  lanfalirw,  as  well  as.  of 
Adenanth^ra  pavomaa  (Beckmni^n,  Waarenhmde,  II, 
i,  112  sq. ;  Wahl,  Oitindien,  ii,  602 ;  Faber,  Archaolo- 
gie,  p.  374).   Bat  the  most  common  sandal-wood  is 
that  whicb  Is  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed 
in  India.    It  is  produced  by  the  Santalum  aibvm,  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, where  large  quantities  are  cut  for  export  to  Chins, 
to  different  parts  of  India,  and  to  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  gulfs.    The  outer  parts  of  this  tree  are  white 
and  WTthoot  odor ;  the  parts  near  the  root  are  most 
ftagnnt,  especially  of  such  trees  as  grow  in  hilly  sit. 
lutions  and  stony  ground.   The  trees  vary  in  diame- 
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ter  fh>m  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  are  about  25  or  80  feet 
in  height,  but  the  stems  soon  begin  to  branch.  This 
wood  is  white,  fine-grained,  and  agreeably  fragrant, 
and  is  much  employed  for  making  rosaries,  fans,  ele- 
gant boxes,  and  cabinets.  The  Chinese  nee  It  also  as 
incense  both  In  tfaetr  temples  and  private  bouses,  and 
hum  long  slender  candles  formed  by  covering  the 
ends  of  sticks  with  its  sawdust  mixed  with  rice-paste. 
As  sandal-wood  has  been  famed  in  the  East  from  very 
early  times,  it  is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  hare 
attracted  the  notice  of,  and  been  desired  by,  more 
northem  nations.  We  do  not,  however,  trace  it  by 
its  present  or  anv  similar  name 'at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors ;  it  may,  however, 
have  been  confounded  with  agila-wood,  or  agallochnm, 
which,  like  it,  is  a  fragrant  wood  and  used  as  incense. 
See  Aloe.  Sandalwood  is  mentioned  in  early  San- 
scrit works,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Arabs.  Actnarins 
is  the  earliest  Greek  author  that  expressly  notices  it, 
but  he  does  so  as  if  it  bad  been  fiuniliarly  known.  In 
thePeriplns  of  Arrian  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  Commerce  obtainable  at  Omana,  in  Gedrnla, 
by  the  name  Kv\a  aayaXtva,  whicb  Dr.  Vincent  re- 
marks may  easily  have  been  corrapted  from  aavlaXi- 
va.  As  it  was  produced  on  the  Mala)>ar  coast,  it 
could  readily  be  obtained  by  the  merchants  who  con- 
veyed the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  and  other  Indian  prod- 
ucts to  the  Uediterranean  (comp.  Geseolus,  Tke*.  Heb. 
p.  98 ;  Pewiy  CgdopetSa,  s.  v.  ^ntalacea,  Santalum). 
See  Botany,  and  comp.  Sandal-wood. 

Al'natfaan  ('AXvadof  v.  r.  'EXvaSav),  one  of  the 
popular  chiefs  at  the  return  fh>m  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
riii,  44) ;  evidently  the  first  Eutathah  (q.  t.)  of  the 
parallel  text  (Ezra  viii,  44). 

Aloe,  Aloes,  or  Lign-Aloe,  an  Oriental  tree, 
haying  a  fragrant  wood,  but  entirely  different  from 
the  plant  from  whicb  th6  bitter  rerio  eUoet  is  obtained, 
used  In  medicine.  The  Hebrew  words  aJudim'  and 
ahaloth'  (6*'in«,  Plftns)  occur  hi  Psa.  xlv,  8,  "All 
thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  tUott  (Sept.  ornmi), 
and  cassia ;"  Prov,  vii,  17,  "  I  have  perfumed  my  bed 
with  myrrh,  with  cinnamon  and  alota"  (Sept.  omits)  t 
Cant,  iv,  14,  "  Spikenard  and  saffron,  calamus  and 
cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrti  and 
(doet  (Sept.  dAwd),  with  all  the  chief  spices."  From 
the  articles  which  are  associated  with  them  (both 
names  indicating  the  same  thing),  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  some  odoriferous  substance  probably  well  known 
in  ancient  times.    See  Arohatics. 

This  tree  or  wood  was  called  by  the  Greeks  AyaS.- 
Xoj^ov,  and  later  ^vXaXoij  (Dioscor.  i,  21),  and  has 
been  known  to  modems  by  the  names  of  aloe>wc»d, 
,  paradise-wood,  eagle-wood,  etc.  Modem  botanists 
.  distii^ish  two  kinds;  ^e,  0|i(|  ggnobiA^^tl  ^ost 
I  precious,  Hm  other  more  eomaok  and  uferKr  (Ains- 
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lie,  Materia  Tndica, !,  479  nq.y.  Tbe  former  (£7ynome- 
tra  agaUocha,  or  the  A  quilaria  ovata  of  linn.)  grows 
in  CoclUn-China,  Siam,  and  Chioa,  is  never  exported, 
and  is  of  so  great  rarity  in  India  itself  as  to  l>e  worth 
its  w^ht  in  gold  (Martins^ZeArfrHcA  der  Pharmak^ 
wtie,  p.  63  Bq.).  Pieces  of  this  wood  that  are  resin- 
ous, of  a  dark  color,  heavy,  and  perforated  as  if  by 

Tworma,  are  called  caiambac;  the  tree  itself  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  t&k-hiang.  It  is  represented  as  large, 
with  an  erect  tronk  and  lofty  taanches.  The  other 
or  more  common  spedes  is  called  paro  In  the  Eaat  In- 
dies, and  is  tha  y**"^  ^  *  growing  Ih  tlia  Hdlncs 
cas,  the  Excaeana  age^ocka  of  Linnnus  (Oken,  Lehrb. 
d.  NaturgeMdi.  II,  ii,  609  sq. ;  Lindley,  Fhra  Med.  p. 
190  sq,).  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  a  pear-tree ; 
an^  it  has  a  mUky  juice,  which,  as  the  tree  grows  old, 
hardens  into  a  ft'sgrant  resio.  The  trunk  is  knotty, 
crooked,  and  usaaUy  hollow  (see  Gildenuister,  De  Se- 
iu$  Jndicit,  fasc.  i,  65).  The  domestic  name  in  India 
is  i^til  (Sanscrit,  i^ru) ;  whence  the  Enropeaos  who 
first  visited  India  gave  it  the  name  of  Ugmm  aqiula, 
or  eagle-wood.  From  this  tbe  Hebrew  name  seems 
also  to  he  derived  (Gesenius,  Thet.  Heb:  p.  33),  wbisb 
the  Vulgate,  In  Mnmb.  xxiv,  S,  has  translated,  "As 
feNHs  which  the  Lord  hath  spread ;"  Instead  of  "As 
aloe-trees  which  tbe  Lord  hath  phuited" — ^in  our  ver- 
doR,  "  lign-aloea."  Aloe-wood  is  s^d  by  Herodotus 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  embalming 
dead  bodies ;  and  Nicodemus  brought  it,  mingled  with 
myrrh,  to  embalm  the  body  of  our  Lord  (John  xix, 
89),  By  others,  however,  the  aloes  ((iAoij)  with  which 
Christ's  body  was  embalmed  is  thought  to  have  been 

.  an  extract  from  a  diflTerent  plant,  tbe  prickly  shrub 
known  among  as  1^  tiiat  name  {Pemmg  Cgde^padia, 
a.  T.  Agave).  Some,  again,  consider  the  lign-aloe  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  different  East-Indian  tree 
from  the  above,  namely,  the  Aiputaria  agtdlockum, 
but  vhetiier  It  be  the  same  with  tbe  more  precious 


Bmndi  itf  Eaelft-wood. 


variety  above  spoken  of  is  nncertain  (Celsius,  Hiero- 
bot.  i,  135).  An  inferior  kind  of  aloes  is  also  said  to 
be  obtained  fnftn  the  Aqmlaria  Malacceruu  (Rum- 
phins,  fferbar.  Amboin,  ii,  29  sq.).  Tbe  aloes  of  the 
ancients  were  procured  fh>m  Arabia  and  India  (Selma- 
siofl,  Extre.  ad  iVm.  ii,  1064  sq.).  It  Is  still  highly 
prized  as  an  atticla  of  luxury  in  the  East  (Harmar, 
Obterv.  ii,  149;  Kimpfer,  ^mam.  p.  904;  Burckhardt, 
Arabia,  i,  216 ;  Hartmann,  Hebr.  i,  815  eq. ;  Lamarck, 
£nc.  Melh.  i,  422-429 ;  Roxburgh,  Flora  Ind.  ii,  423). 

The  plant  which  bos  tbe  reputation  of  produciog 
the  best  aloes  of  modem  shops  is  the  Aloi  Socotrina, 
a  native  of  tbe  Capo  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of 
Socotra,  bnt  now  commonly  cnltivated  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  resin  is  obtained  by  insi^ssation  from 
tbe  juice  of  the  leaves  (Penng  CselopadiOf  s.  v. 
Aloe).   See  Botany,  and  comp.  Lioh-alob. 


A  loi  Socotrina. 

A16gi  or  Alogians  (A  privative,  and  Xvyoc,  dt- 
nguiff  fAe  Loffot;  or  fh»n  SkoTfOt,  mrcaaoMUs),  »  aect 
of  heretics  in  the  second  centuiy,  who  were  ardent  op- 
ponents of  the  Montanists.  According  to  Epiphamna 
(Sar.  61)  they  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  waa  the  Lo- 
gos, and  did  not  receive  either  tbe  Gospel  according 
to  John  or  the  Apocalypse,  both  of  which  tbey  ascribed 
to  tbe  Gnostic  Cerinthns.  Lardner  doubts  their  ex- 
istence. It  does  appear,  however,  that  certain  op- 
ponents of  the  Montanists  not  only  denied  tha  pro- 
phetic gifts  claimed  by  these  heretics,  but  began  also 
to  reject  from  the  creed  all  those  things  oat  of  which 
the  error  of  the  Montanists  had  sprung;  hence  they 
denied  the  continuance  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  Church;  and  from  thus  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  so  clearly  taught  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Gospel,  tbey  acquired  ttieir  name.  They  are  said 
to  owe  their  origin  to  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  a  cur- 
rier. See  Enaeb.  Ck.  Bitt.  v,  28;  Lardner,  Workt, 
Iv,  190;  vlU,  627;  Heinlcben,  De  ate. 
1829);  Neander,  Ck.  HUt.  i,  &S6,  fi88. 

Alombrados,  a  mystic  sect  in  Spain  einca  1576, 
who  considered  neither  tbe  sacraments  nor  good  woAs 
necessary,  and  rejected  the  ministerial  office.  Ther 
were  exterminated  in  Spain  by  tha  Inquisition  in 
1623.  One  part  of  them  emigrated  to  France,  where 
tbey  were  likewise  suppressed  by  royal  order  in 
1635. 

A'loth  (1  Kings  iv,  16).    See  BbaLoth. 

Aloyslua  of  Gonzaga,  a  saint  of  the  Boman  cal- 
endar, bom  in  Castiglkine,  1668,  noted  in  his  yooth 
for  devotion  and  severity,  entered  tbe  order  of  Jesoils 
1587.  In  1691,  during  an  epidemic  at  Rome,  he  dii- 
titiguished  himself  by  labors  and  sacrifices,  and  finally 
fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilence.  He  was  canonized 
1526  by  Benedict  XIII,  and  is  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  Church  Jan.  21.— Butler,  Xwei  of  SamU.  Jan. 
21. 

Al'phaor  A,  the  first  letter  in  almost  all  alp^ 

bets.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called  alejA  (K),  which  signi- 
lies  or,  from  the  shape  of  it  in  tbe  old  Phtsnician  al- 
phabet, where  it  somewhat  resembles  tbe  head  and 
horns  of  that  animal  (Plutarch,  Quasi.  Sifmpot.  ix,  2 ; 
Gesenii  Thesaw.  Seb.  p.  1).  The  following  figures 
illnstmtn  the  steps  by  which  this  letter  reached  its 
form  in  various  languages.  See  Alphaubt.  Its  pre- 
dominant sound  in  nearly  all  languages  Is  very  dm^a, 
being  little  more  than  a  mefe^oDeping:  iflhe  month 
asinoA/  InHel^,^fi&^>M',Vjk^gited<agnm. 
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wax  as  a  consonant  of  the  gattmral  daaa,  alAoiigb  a 
Tety  soft  one,  corresponding  to  the  "smooth  Ivratb. 
ing"  in  Greek  O,  and  cannot  therefor*  be  readily  np- 
nwntod  in  Ka^iih.  Uk*  all  tiie  other  letten  ttf  the 
Helfrew  alphabet,  it  U  freqoently  emjdojred  In  the 
Pulntf  and  Lamentations  to  indicate  a  division  of  the 
ituuas  in  the  manner  of  an  acrostic  (q.  v.).  A  re- 
niaikable  instance  ocean  in  Psa.  cxix,  wliich  is  dl- 
Tided  into  as  many  sections  of  eeveral  versea  each  as 
there  are  letters  in  the  alpliabet,  the  flnt  word  of  each 
Tens  hei^BUing  vlth  the  letter  appropriate  to  the 
■actini.  The  Habrair  name  has  passed  over  along 
with  the  letter  Itself  into  the  Greek  alpha.  Both  the 
Hebrews  Ukd  Greeks  employed  the  letters  of  tbdr 
ilphabets  as  numerals;  and  A,  therefore  (aleph  or 
d^ki), denoted  <me,4he first.  Hence  our  Lordsaya  of 
famwelf  that  he  is  (jb  A)  Alp^  md  (rb  Q)  Omeffa,  i,  e. 
the  lirat  and  the  Isat,  the  beginning  and  Uie  ending,  as 
he  Umself  explains  it  (Rev.  i,  8, 11 ;  xxi,  6 ;  xxU,  18). 

This  expression,  which  in  tlie  0.  T.  had  already 
been  onployed  to  express  the  eternity  of  God  (Isa. 
xBr,  6),  was  in  the  patristic  period  more  definitely 
employed  with  the  same  significance  (Tertnl,  I)e 
momog.  c  5;  Pmdentins,  Caikemtr.  Bym,  ix,  11); 
end  its  applicadons  were  traced  out  with  puerile  mi- 
nnteness  (see  Primasins,  in  the  BAl.  Pair.  Max.  x, 
338),  eepedally  \(j  the  GnosUo  Marcns  (Iran.  Bmra. 
i,  14 ;  Tertol.  Prater,  e.  60).  Tnues  of  this  signifi- 
cance as  a  symtral  of  the  diTinity  of  Christ  (Shaban, 
Ik  land,  s.  Cmeii,  i,  6g.  1 ;  Didnn,  Iconoyr.  CkrU.  p. 
601}  have  been  ibnad  in  the  following  interesting 


monc^rsms,  which  occur  on  the  cataooml>s  of  Melos 
(Ross,  Beiten  auf  d.  Insebt  d.  ageiteken  Afeeret^  Si, 
149)  and  Naples  (Aginc.  Pitt,  xi,  9),  and  ui  the  cents, 
teries  of  Bmne  (Mamachi  Or^.  et  oHtij.  Christ.  Ul, 
75),  as  well  ss  an  eoins  and  inseripdons  ebewhere. 

^+<^  i#  J* 

Eul7  ChrUttBD  Symbols,  mnUintiig  the  Onek  letters  A  sod 
a,  with  the  cross  or  the  stgn  XP  (for  XpirrAtX 

They  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  a  circle.  See  Bey- 
Bchkg,  D«  ngiUo  ntminis  Dei  homims  (Viteb.  1692)  j 
Ewald,  {h  ut  nomine  Chr.  mytlico,  in  his  £mhl.  li, 
169*q. ;  Pfeiffer,  Deaetu  (Regiom.  1677) ;  Rfidiger, 
J)e  Christo  per  primum  (P^lOStnSl)  ei  ullimum  (A/i^v) 
S.  S.  vocem  indicato  (Glees.  1724}!   See  Omega. 

Alphabet  (from  the  Rist  two  Greek  letters,  aljAa 
and  beia),  the  series  ttf  characters  employed  in  writing 
any  language.  The  origin  of  aoch  written  signs  is 
nnknown,  having  been  ascribed  by  some  to  Adam 
and  other  antedilnviane  (Bangit  fxercitatuma  de  oriu 
et  progrtMsu  Uterarum,  Hafnitt,  1667,  p.  99  sq.),  and 
lately  to  an  astronomical  observstkn  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  planets  in  the  xodiOT  bv  Nosh  at  the 
deluge  (Seyffard),  Utmr  Alphabet  eui  AbbOd  da  Thiers 
kreiset,  Leips.  1884).    See  Laroi^x. 

The  earliest  and  sorest  data,  however,  on  which  any 
sotmd  specolation  on  this  subject  can  be  hosed,  are 
found  in  the  genuine  palMographtcal  monoments  of 
the  Fhtenicians;  in  the  manifest  derivation  of  all  oth^ 
er  Syro-Arabian  and  almost  all  European  characters 
Arom  that  type,  and  in  the  testimony  which  history 
bears  to  the  use  and  transmission  of  alphabetical  writ- 
ing (Oarpzov,  CW*.  Saer.  p.  827;  Kopp,  Bilder  imd 
Sckrijten  der,Vonxit,  Manh.  1819;  and  especially 
Gesenius,  Scriptura  lingmi^  Pkeadea  momtvienta, 
Upe.  1887).   See  Wnirrao,  * 


The  eorito*!  Phoenician. 


Ancient  Oreek. 


Ancient  Persian. 


Ancient  Hehrer          Anmuson,  later  HhnysrfKi 

est  Afmon.  coliifc      on  Kf^pL  mon.    Fhosnldan,  t 


Bthlopte. 


Peshlto.     Uigur  or 
(HdTarUab 


Bistorlcol  derivation  of  Alphabet*. 
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Then  are  only  three  nsttons  which  can  compete 
die  honor '<tf  the  diseoveiyior  mtherthe  nse  and 
"*TffT"  of  l«ttei»~tlts  Bai^onians,  the  Phcsnl. 
dm,  md  the  Egyplaam.   The  dilef  argnments  In 


favor  of  the  first  (Kopp,  Bilder  md  Sdirijten,  ii,  147 
Hoffinann,  Gram.  j%r.  p.  61)  are  l>wsd  on  the,  very 
eariy  civilization  of  Babdon:  <ni.  nil 
which  attrnmte  the  dlseot^^^Oe^/Mi, i 
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XaXSatM  (quoted  in  Hoftnann,  1.  c);  and  especially 
on  ttw  existence  ot  a  Babylonian  bii<^  containing  an 
inicriptloD  in  ehaiacten  resembling  tbe  Phmiidan. 
To  these  argunenti  Geseaioa  has  replied  most  at 
length  in  the  article  Palaoffrt^Me,  in  &sch  and  Grn- 
ber's  AUgemane  Eneyelcpadie. 

Nearly  an  equal  number  of  ancient  antborities 
might  be  cited  as  testimonies  that  the  discovery  of 
letters  was  ascribed  to  the  Ph<enicians  and  to  the 
Egj'ptians  (Walton's  ProUgomena,  ii,  2).  And,  in- 
deed, there  Is  a  view,  suggested  by  Gesenlas  {PtUao- 
^ropAte,  1.  c),  by  which  their  rival  claims  might,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  reconciled — that  is,  by  tbe  supposi- 
tion that  the  hieroglyphical  was,  indeed,  the  cnyst 
Icind  of  all  writing;  but  that  the  Phcenicians,  whose 
commerce  led  them  to  Egypt,  may  have  borrowed  tbe 
first  germ  of  alphabetical  writing  IVom  the  j^Jtonefis 


hieroglyphs.  There  is  at  least  a  remarkable  coia< 
dence  between  the  Syro-Arabian  alphalNA  and  I 
phonetic  hieroglyphs,  in  that  in  both  tbe  figure  of 

material  object  was  made  the  sign  of  that  sound  wi 
which  tbe  name  of  the  object  began.  See  Alph 
But,  if  this  theory  were  true,  it  would  still  leave  t 
Ph(£nicians  the  possibility  of  having  actually  deveic 
ed  the  first  alphabetical  writing ;  and  that,  togetb 
with  the  fact  ^at  Uie  eaiiiest  monoments  of  tbe  Sri 
Arabians  have  preserved  <Aajr  characters,  and  t 
unanimous  consent  with  which  ancient  writers  ascri 
to  them  the  transmission  of  the  alphabet  to  tbe  Grfe 
(Herod,  v,  56 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v,  74),  may  make  the  prob 
bilities  preponderate  in  their  favor. — Kitto,  Cgeiop 
On  Uiis  assumption,  the  following  table  exhibits  tl 
probable  derivation  of  tbe  alphabets  of  the  three  ka 
ing  types,  the  Shendtic,  the  Indo-Oennanic,  and  ti 
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GauK. 

Bkolisu. 

No. 

NwiH- 

No. 

Fonn. 

Ka, 

Italic. 

Aleph. 

A 

a 

J 

A  m 

A  a 

Bejrth. 

% 

.  B 

Be'ta. 

s 

B  b 

B  b 

GI'meL 

3 

r 

T 

Oem'ma. 

G  tr 

O  a 

Daleth. 

4 

4 

D  d 

D  d 

B 

n 

H& 

6 

B 

< 

Ep'sOon. 

S 

B  e 

S  « 

A 

1 , 

F 

Ol^sni'ma. 

Q 

F  f 

T 

T 

Zm'jin. 

8 

z 

c 

Ze'ts. 
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Z  X 

Z  z 

8 

n 

Cheyth. 

T 

H 

1 

E'U. 

8 

U  h 

B  A 

D 

ca 

Teyth. 

8 

e 

dor« 

The'ta, 

iv 

■( 

Yod. 

1 

1 

jota> 

f  ^ 

J  Id 

I  f 

Y  y 

I  i 

J  i 

ri 

11 

i) 

EsidL 

10 

K 

« 

Ksp'pa. 

n 

K  k 

K  k 

12 

lA'med. 

11 

A 

X 

Lamb'da. 

13 

L  1 

L  I 

13 

■Q  (flnsl  b) 

Hem. 

18 

H 

Hu. 

13 

M  m 

M  m 

14 

3  (flnall) 

Nun. 

18 

N 

» 

Nu. 

14 

N  a 

N  n 

IS 

Se'mek. 

18 

X 

a  (final  c) 

Blg'ms. 

3 

C  c 

C  e 

18 

A'yin. 

15 

0 

Oin^oron. 

15 

0  0 

0  0 

IT 

B  (fliul  Cl) 

r& 

16 

n 

PL 

IS 

P  P 

P  p 

IS 

S  (final  ^) 

19 

P 

Koph. 

rorQ 

Koppa. 

IT 

Q  1 

Q  9 

30 

1 

Reyib. 

IT 

p 

p 

Bha 

18 

R  r 

Jt  r 

is 
«» 

SlD. 

Shin. 

k 

Ssn. 

19 

S  • 

a  a 

S3 

n 

T»v. 

19 

T 

T 

Tsn. 

90 

T  t 

T  t 

(Compound) 
%  (sa  "msterleetloiila"} 

14 
20 

S 
Y 

f 

m 

XL 

irpaDan. 

fSl 
(28 

V  a 

V  V 
W  w 

U  H 

r  V 

W  w 

B  (Without  Dsgeth) 

n 

• 

* 

PhL 

n  (harder  sound) 

8! 

X 

ChL 

84 

X  X 

x% 

(Compound) 

ss 

♦ 

* 

Pd. 

i  (sa    mater  leetlonis") 

34 

a 

m 

O'miga.  j 

modern  European,  as  represented  by  the  three  forms 
of  character  employed  in  this  work,  namely,  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  English,  to  which  all  the  others 
bear  a  well-known  and  mostly  obvious  relation.  The 
sowkZi  attributed  to  them  respectively,  however,  were 
in  many  cases  di^reot.  Another  and  mote  funda- 
mental variation  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  He- 
brew all  the  letters  are  regarded  as  amtonaaU,  the 
vowels  being  designated  by  certain  additionsl  marks 
called  "  points,"  of  late  invention.  See  Hebrew 
Laroctaoe.  For  a  view  of  the  printed  characters  of 
all  languages  with  tbeir  powers,  see  Ballhom,  Alpha- 
htU  orwittiUtB^eraitdoeeideiUalUeherSprachen^lxipx. 
and  Lond.  1850).  This  (and  still  more  the  above) 
classificatiMi  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to 
tbe  written  symbols,  and  not  to  the  etymolo(^cal  af- 
finities of  languages,  which  depend  upon  national  deri- 
vation.   See  Ethkoloot. 


Alphabetioai  Poems. 
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Alphce'lU  ('AX^Tof).  tbe  name  of  two  men. 
1.  The  putative  father  of  James  the  Less  (Hatt.  i 
8:  Hark  Ui,  18;  Luke  vi,  IS;  Acte  i,  13),  and  hni 
band  of  Mary,  the  dster-in-law  of  our  Lord's  mothe 
(John  xix,  25)  [see  Mart]  ;  for  which  reason  Jame 
is  called  "the  Lord's  brother"  (Gal.  i,  19).  3« 

I  James.  A.D.  ante26.  It  seems  ^at  he  was  a  (peM 
haps  younger)  brother  of  Joseph,  to  whom,  on  his  dl{ 

I  cease  without  issue,  his  widowVaa  married  aeoordinf 
to  the  Levirate  Law  (q.  v.).   By  compailng  John  x!x 

I  25,  with  Luke  xxiv,  10,  and  Matt,  x,  8,  it  appenra  tha 

'  Alphaut  is  tbe  Greek,  and  ClfophoM  or  Ctopa*  (q.  v^ 
the  Hebrew  or  Syriec  nsme  of  the  same  person,  no 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  tinM 

I  when  men  had        j^w^.Dei?^  ^^^^  'H 
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mtn  known  to  their  Mends  and  oountiTinen,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  Bomans  or  strangers.  More  prob- 
ably, however,  the  donhle  name  in  Greek  arises,  in 
this  instance,  from  a  diversify  In  pronouncing  the  n 
in  his  Atsnuean  name,  "^B^n  (cAa^gAfl^',  <Acmgmff,  as 
in  the  Tahnndista,  Lightfoot,  od  Acta^  i,  IS),  a  diversify 
which  is  common  also  In  the  Septaaipnt  (Kniooel, 
Commmt.  on  John  xix,  S&).  See  Namx,  Or  ntber, 
periutpe,  CLipat  was  a  Greek  name  adopted  oat  of  r9- 
Mnblance  to  the  Jewish  form  otAlfhaut  (like  **  I^ul" 
tat "  Saul"),  If,  indeed,  the  former  be  not  the  original 
from  which  the  latter  was  derived  1^  corruption. 

3.  The  fiittier  of  the  evangeUat  Lav!  or  Uatthew 
(Mark  ii,  14).    A.D.  ante  26. 

Alph^e  or  Elphegna,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, diatingnisbed  fbr  bnmilify  and  i^efy.  Being 
infected  with  the  views  of  the  age,  he  took  the  habit 
in  the  mmastery  of  the  BeoedictiiMB,  and  afterward 
dial  Umadf  op  In  a  cell  at  Bath.  Hers  be  remained 
mta,  die  see  4rf  Wlnebestar  hdng  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Etbelwold,  Dmistan,  aKfaUshop  of  Omter- 
boiy,  called  Mm  to  the  vacant  bishopric.  In  1005  he 
vss  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbory.  After  he  had 
goremed  this  metropolitan  see  some  years,  the  Danes 
made  an  inrnption  Into  the  cify,  burned  the  cathedral, 
and  having  pot  to  death  upward  of  seven  thousand  of 
the  inhaUtanta,  seized  the  archbishop,  -whom  they 
kept  In  bonds  seven  months,  and  then  mardered ;  this 
was  on  the  19th  April,  1012.  Godwin  remarks  that 
the  murderers  did  not  escape  the  penalty  of  their  sacrl- 
legiooa  act,  scarcely  one  in  the  wliole  Danish  amy 
having  eecaped.— Collier,  Ecei,  Hitt.  i,  487-498. 

Alphen,  Jbboue  Siuok  Vas,  a  German  tfaeo- 
lo^n,  was  bom  at  Hanao,  Hay  28, 1665;  studied  at 
Franeker  and  Leyden ;  became  pastor  at  Warmond, 
and  afterward  at  Amsterdam;  and  finally,  in  1715, 
profisasor  of  theology  at  Utrecht,  which  office  he  filled 
nntfl  his  deadi  at  Utrecht,  Nov.  7, 1742.  Hia  principal 
work  is  Spedmna  Analg^cit,  in  Epitt.  Pmdi  (Utrecht, 
1742,  2  vols.  4to).— Drakenborch,  OraSo  Fuitdtru  in 
ran  Alpkan  (Utrecht,  1743);  Uoefer,  Biog.  Geaerak, 
1,210. 

Alphery,  Ntcsfboebs  (or  Mikiphbb),  a  Bus- 
rim,  allied  by  birth  to  the  imperial  fiimily.  In  cod- 
ssqoence  ef  political  troubles,  he  west  to  England, 
stodied  theotegy,  and,  in  161^  became  cnrate  of  War< 
len,  HnntlngdonBhire.  It  la  s^  that  he  was  repeat- 
edly called  from  his  retirement  to  retnm  to  Bussia, 
even  with  offers  ctf  the  Imperial  throne ;  but  be  pre- 
fened  his  quiet  duties  in  England.  In  1648  he  was 
deprived  of  hia  living,  but  it  was  restored  to  him  after 
the  Restoration,  and  he  lived,  greatly  respected,  to  a 
great  age. — Biograpiaa  Britimmea,  a.  v. ;  WaUtei^  Sttf- 
femgiitf  tie  Ciergjfim  lie  Gnei  Jleb^om,  ft. 

▲Iphitomanoy,  a  kind  of  divination  (q.  v.)  per- 
finrned  with  harlqr,  first  among  the  pagans,  and  IVom 
them  introduced  among  Christians.  A  person  sns- 
peetsd  of  dime  was  brou^t  before  a  priest,  who  made 
him  swallow  a  i^ece  of  barley-cake ;  if  this  was  done 
without  difficolfy,  he  was  declared  to  be  innocent; 
otharwiae,  not.— Delrio,  Ditq.  Magic,  lib.  iv,  cap.  11 ; 
Uadon,  Ecd.  Diet.  a.  v. 

AlfdUHUO  de  Aloala  (in  Latin  ALPHonsus 
CoMTLcmmnX  a  Spa^sb  tabU,  was  a  naUve  of 
Akala  da  Henaies,  aiid  Uved  toward  the  close  of  the 
19th  eentnry.  He  em  braced  Christiattity,  and  wa» 
employed  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  In  the  revision  ot  the 
celebrated  Polyglot— Wolf,  Bibl  Hebr.  i,  193. 

AlphODBO  da  Zamora,  a  Spanish  Jew  and  dis- 
tof^lied  rabbi,  converted  to  the  Catholic  &lth,  and 
baptized  itt  1506.  Cardinal  Ximenes  employed  him 
Cw  fifteen  yean  upon  his  celebrated  Polyglot,  after 
which  be  compoaed  a  Dictionary  of  the  Chaldee  and 
Hrinew  wads  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  other  works 
nlibgtothetextoftiieHolySci^tures.  Intbese 


labors  be  had  some  assistance  ftom  others ;  but  he 
composed  many  other  works  by  himself,  mostly  on  the 
Helnrew  tongue.  He  wrote  also,  fh>m  Spain,  a  letter 
to  the  Roman  Jews,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  interlined, 
reproaching  them  for  their  obatinacy. — Cave,  Hia.  Ut, 
anno  1606:  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hebr.  i,  198. 
Alphonmia  of  Ugaori.  See  Liottori, 

AlBted,JoHAian8HBiKBiCH,a<3emian  Proteet^ot 
divine,  bom  in  1588  at  Herbom,  In  Naasan,  profssGor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  his  native  town,  and  snb- 
seqnently  at  Welssembourg,  in  Transylvania,  where 
he  died  in  1688.  He  represented  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Nassau  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Among  bis  numer- 
ous works  may  be  mentioned,  Tracfyttut  de  MilU  Anm$ 
(1618;  a  treatise  on  the  Hillennium,  translated  and 
published  In  London  In  1648,  4to) ;  Eacgdopadia  Bib- 
Sea  (Franco!  1620,  1642),  to  wUdi  he  attempts  to 
tmve  that  the  principles  and  materials  of  all  the  art* 
and  sdencea  should  he  sought  fbr  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  wrote  also  a  general  EacyclopatSa  (Lyons,  1649, 
4  vds.  fel.),  and  other  works,  of  which  a  list  may  be 
found  in  NIceron,  Metwirt,  t.  xlL 

Altanse'ns  CAAravaioc,  prob.  for  TAaXravatoCt 
and  this,  by  resolution  of  the  dagesh,  for  yiarravatoc), 
one  of  the  "aons"of  ABom(or  Hashum),  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivify  (1  Esdr.  tx,  88); 
evidently  the  Mattknai  (q.  v.)  of  ttie  genuine  text 
(Ezra  X,  8S).  t 

Altar  (nare,  vuAe'&ck,  from  rnt,  to  iasao- 
rifice;  j3a^wi;>,  s  structure  on  which  sacrifices  of 
any  Uod  are  oflbred.  In  ancient  timea  this  waa  al* 
ways  done  by  slaughter  or  by  fire.  The  term  is  bor- 
rowed in  modem  times  to  signify  a  table  or  othor 
erection  in  a  chnrch  on  which  the  sacraments  are  ad* 
ministered,  or  near  which  prayer  is  offered  and  other 
religions  exercises  performed  (comp.  Heb.  xiii,  JOjy. 
They  were  o^inally  of  earth  (Exod.  xx,  24 ;  compb 
LoMn.  ix,988;  Horace,  Odei,  iii,  8,  4;  Ovid,  Melam, 
Iv,  762;  TViit  T,  5,  9;  Pliny,  v,  4)  or  nnwronght 
stone  (Exod.  xx,  26),  erected  on  such  spots  as  had 
been  early  held  sacred  (Gen.  xii,  7  sq. ;  xiii,  18 ;  xxvl, 
25;  XXXV,  1;  Exod.  xvii,  15;  xxiv,  4  sq.),  especial- 
ly hill-tope  and  eminences  (Gen.  xxii,  9 ;  Ezek.  xviii, 
6;  comp.  Herod.  1,  181;  Homer,  lUtid,  xxil,  171; 
Ap(dlon.  Rhod.  624;  Livy,  xxi,  88;  Fhllostr.  Apt^  i, 
2),  also  boose-tope  (2  Kings  xxiU,  12),  as  bsmg  neater 
the  sky  (Tadt  AmU.  xUi,  57 ;  Philostr.  Apol.  U,  S) ; 
occasionally  under  remarkable  trees  (2  Kings  xvi,  4). 
See  Smith's  Diet.  ofCbm,  Antiq.  s.  v.  Ara;  Selden, 
SgMth:  iii,  260  sq.;  Jahn,  Ardtaol.  pt  lil,  c  2,  5; 
B&hr,  SymboOc,  i,  167,  238;  Lakemacher,  Anliq.  Gtvk. 
muT.  p.  321  sq.  The  stone  altars  erected  to  the  true 
God  (Josh.  vUi,  81;  1  Kings  xviii,  81 ;  1  Sam.  vl,  14) 
mm  imitated  by  die  Gentiles,  as  appean  ftom  Fao- 
sanias  (vl,  382),  where  he  mentions  "  aa  altar  of  wUto 
stone,"  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  Mars  (^rjTon.  ii).  Altars  were  generally 
erected  at  the  gates  of  the  cify  (2  Kings  xxiil,  8).  We 
may  refer  to  this  Acts  xiv,  18^  where  the  priest  of 
Jupfter  is  said  to  have  Imngbt  ^eted  oxen  to  tkegala 
to  perform  sacrifice.  Aa  altar,  both  among  the  Jews 
and  the  heathen,  was  an  asylum,  a  sanctuafy,  for  sach 
persons  as  fied  to  it  for  reftage  (Exod.  xxl,  14 ;  1  Kings 
i,  60 ;  ii,  28,  etc).  As  to  the  practice  of  the  heattioi 
in  this  respect,  all  the  Greek  writers  an  more  or  leaa 
copious.   See  Hobns. 

Hebb  xlii,  10,  "  We  have  an  altar,"  ettf,  Macknlght 
explains  thus:  "  Here,  by  a  usual  metonymy,  the  al- 
tar is  put  for  the  Mcrjifos,  as  is  plain  from  the  aposde's 
adding  *of  which  they  have  no  rigbt  to'eof.*  This  is 
the  sacrifice  which  Christ  oflTerad  for  the  dns  of  the 
world ;  and  the  eatttiff  of  it  does  not  mean  corporeal  eat- 
ing, but  the  partaking  of  the  pardon  which  Christ,  by 
that  sacrifice,  had  procured  for  sinners"  (comp.  OlahiM- 
•en,  Commaii.  in  loc).    See  IfOnp's  ^opf^,  o|p 

One  wooden  table  was'^^ii^t  to  be  'j&oe^^  th^ 
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midst  of  every  meeting-place  of  the  pritnitlre  Cbris- 
tiens,  npon  which  each  or  them  laid  what  he  bestowed 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  as  ve  are  informed  hy  Theod> 
oret  (v.  IS;  see  Heb.  zJi,  16) ;  and  becaiue  alms  are 
noted  with  the  name  of  §acrifice,  that  table  upon  which 
they  were  laid  was  called  by  the  anciflBt  Christiana  an 
altar.   Compare  Sacbificb. 


liriiitllcnl  IJf  rrl-e  la  the  late  ofJerEoy. 

T.  Pagan. — There  ia  a  strong  probnliiSity  that  some 
pF  thcwe  Biic'Lcnt  mimumente  nf  unhewn  uttine,  usually 
cnlleti  Drmdiciil  rcniiiins,  tvLidi  atii  found  in  n1]  pflrtn 
of  (he  wurlii,  were  derived  from  tbe  altarp  tif  jiriniitive 
time?.  SetJ  !^T'.'^E.  Ttjegc  are  vnrious  in  (li.'ir  funnst, 
and  their  peeuliur  ijaeB  huve  Ik'ciI  verj'  nilit.b  ili-spuisd. 
(Scfl-  Prtiiy  ('t/i^kyitetlia^  p.  v.  A\'chnri',  Cjirnac,  Stonij- 
he]i|^.)  l)r.  Kitto  ha^  elaljorati^ly  examined  the  sub- 
^^vt  {Pict.  Hi»l.  t]f  PiUfif.  iifiiKud.  til  Ilk.  iiif  cfi.  iii  nml 
jv),  and  coiue»  to  the  ecTickiMon  thsit  tip^  crnmUrhi 
are  rp|hrvHentatives  of  undent  ullarsj  while  the  jl-wf- 
enmt,  tiriit(ine6  ili'postd  iti  a  clli-.^t-Iik''  form,  lire  eniil- 
fi^U^  to  lEie  arki  of  Jewish  anil  'EgylAi.an  worsbiji 
[sec  Akk],  and  are  r-^mnints  <>f  the  Bocallcd  arkite 
imdituins.  Spb  Ki-oori.  l."rinnlecbB  lire  ^nmewLut 
in  the;  form  of  a  tal-k,  one  large  Etone  Uelcg  sup- 


level  for  the  fire  and  the  sacrifice.  Sacfa  are  tht 
cairnM  of  altar-like  form,  many  of  which  still  remain 
but  as  they  are  sometimes  foUtad  in  places  where  stonei 
of  large  size  might  have  been  obtained,  it  seems  thi 
in  later  timea  such  altars  had  a  special  appropriation 
and  Toland  shows  (But.  o/BriL  Dnadt,  p.  101)  thi 
the  sacred  fixes  were  burned  on  them,  and  saCTifice: 
oa«red  to  Bel,  Baal,  <j 
thii  Sun.  lu  many  id 
stances,  na  at  StOTi^twoge 
a  cirelc  of  i<toiieH  iAraDge< 
^Tiiund  a  central  one  Ui  ■>1' 
uaifjliithei,tri^ul  iMiuuui 
an  nrraof^piEtont  whit 
has  been  found  to  U.V 
pljice  titewiao  even  i 
Persia ,  at  Daral>  (Ouc 
ley's  Tramljty  ii,  ISl' 
Ciejar  refers  tf  euch  cor 
(tDcmtcd  circles  tut  tm 
\Vftia\  deli  iteration  amaji 
the  GauU  iDtU.  GaE.  vP 
^nd  llociier  alludes  t 
(jretian  conncila  b*I 
within  circles  of  sbwif 
(If,  xvvi,5f<b;  comp.  Or 
viii,  5).  Thu  followlnft 
figured  from  Oasel?; 
(Trarth  in  Prrvia,  ii,  80 
£3),  WM  ^led  by  the  vi 
tivea  "Stone  of'the  Fir 
Temple,"  ami  is  i<urround«d  hy  a  low  wall.  It  ii  tt 
or  cloven  feet  hiyb,  and  about  three  square,  Tw 
Mde^t  contain  atl  inscription,  iti  PehK'i,  wiUJn  wsunkr 


DruUIJcal  L'riHiuli^ti. 

jiOTtied  in  A  bf^rizontal  or  slightly  iTicliticd  po'iUoti 
upon  three  cr  mnTc,  but  uauiilly  three  stones,  fet  lip- 
jifrhi.  That  they  were  useil  ns  altnw  is  almost  Ir- 
Btinctivclv  siipftthtLHl  to  every  one  tSint  views  thi'm  ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  rtrcnpthenptl  when,  as  is.oftj-ii  the 
case,  we  observe  a  kiiiiiII  oirculiir  holi;  thtuUf;!)  wliith 
prolwbly  the  ropf  wji*  nm  l-y  wliioh  the  viftini?,  when 
flau^btereil,  were  (iiminrl  lo  ihe  iiliar,  ai*  they  wore  to 
tbe  AD^ulsT  projections  or  "li'inis"  nf  the.  .fcwifth  iiHnr 
(I'^fl.  cxxiii,  1'").  It  WHS 
niLtiiTiil  thnt  when  a  euf- 
(ic-iflnrv  (if  hirzii  ^itonen 
could  not  lie  fiiUnil^  h-CiilW 
of  amnller  ones  should  hi' 
cnipli>yed.  and  th^Lt,  i^hon 
priictli:a1ile.  a  larpe  fl:i.t 
Ftone  would  be  pUcvd  on 
Droldlcal  Calni.  the  top,  to  give  a  proper 


circla.  There  ia  a  small  cavity  on  the  top,  aa  If  t 
contiiin  fire.  The  pyramids  (q.  v.)  of  Earpt  tnayliki 
have  been  oriEiimlly  sitea  of  worship. 
P;i9aing  liy  the  early  an<i  rude  forms,  of  altftia  Sti 
extant  of  the  Mexican  worship,  since  too  little 
knoA^'n  (iftlie  historj-  and  applicaCion  of  thefe  toilll" 
tmlB  nur  eubject  in  any  definite  manner,  wo  notii 
tlto^e  (if  Et^ypt  an  being  ^lerbuth  in  point  of  aptnc! 


_  .  GoJqIc  

Aadi-at  Egyp'tua  Altuof  bltfodj  UOkiinpL 
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tnd  aatiqai^.  The  first  of  tiie  accompuyiDg  spcx^- 
mma  is  of  a  porelv  Egjrptian  character,  and  is  taken 
firom  the  representatione  of  sscrifioe  apoa  the  nxmo- 

Among  the  indent 
Egyptian  picture* 
that  hav«  beea  dis- 
covered  at  Hercnla- 
QODin  are  two  of  a 
very  cnitoos  descrip- 
tion, represendng  sa- 
cred ceremoniea  of 
the  Egyptians,'  |»Qb- 
atdy  In  honor  of  lata. 
In  one  the  scene  is  in 
the  area  before  a  tern- 
pie  (as  usual);  the 
congregation  is  nu- 
merous, ttie  music  va- 
liona,  and  the  priests 
cngi^ged  an  at  leaat  nine  persona.  The  temple  is 
rdsed,  and  an  ascent  of  eleven  steps  leads  up  to  It. 


qppUaa  Altar  of  Biinit«ainlng. 


In  the  entire  painting,  of  the  birds  or  iiuei  one  is 
lying  down  at  ease,  ttnotlier  is  standing  ap  without 
fear  or  apprehenaioa ;  a  third,  perclied  on  some  paling, 
is  looking  over  tha  heads  of  the  people ;  snd  a  fourth 
is  stsnding  mi  the  badt  of  a  Sphinx,  naariy  adjacent 
to  tlw  temple,  in  the  ftt>nt  of  it.  It  desarea  noMca 
that  tliis  altar  (and  the  other  also)  haa  at  each  of  its 
four  oomers  a  rising,  wtilch  continues  square  to  atmut 
half  its  height,  but  ^m  thence  u  gradually  slop^  off 
to  an  edge  or  a  point.  These  are  no  doubt  the  homt 
of  titA  aUar^  and  probably  thi4  is  their  true  figure 
(ste  Exod.  xxvii,  2,  etc. ;  xxix,  12 ;  £aek.  xliii,  15). 
The  priest  is  blowing  up  Urn  Are,  apparently  with  a 
&n,  so  as  to  vrM  the  pollotion  is  the  bieadk  The 
other  figure,  which  we  give  mora  in  fbl),  shows  tha 
horns  of  the  altar,  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  tha 
foregoing;  but  ttiis  is  seen  on  its  angle,  and  its  gen- 
eral form  is  more  elevated.  It  has  no  garlanda,  and 
perfnmee  appear  to  be  burning  on  it.  In  thb  picture 
the  assembly  is  hot  so  numenus  |m  In  the  other ;  but 
almost  all,  to  the  nnmliar  of  ten  or  m  dozen  persons, 
aio  playing  on  mnrical  instnunents. 


Uneco-tgyptlan  Altar  «t  Inccura 


The  idoUtere  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  who 
generally  worshipped  the  sun,  appear  to  have  thought 
it  hnproper  to  confine  the  snppoeed  infinity  of  this 
liMgh>«»y  deity  within  walls,  and  therefore  they  gen- 
cn%  made  choice  of  woods  and  mountains,  as  the 
Best  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry ;  and  when, 
in  later  times,  they  had  bnught  in  the  use  of  temples, 
yet  for  a  long  time  they  kept  them  open -roofed. 
With  such  a  form  of  worship  notions  of  gloomy  sub- 
Ihnity  were  associated,  and  so  prevalent  was  the  cus- 
.torn,  that  the  phrase  "worshipping  on  hi^h  places," 
Is  frequently  need  to  signify  idolatry  in  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament.  The  worshipping  on  high-places  was  strict 
ly  forbidden  to  the  Jews ;  not  merely  becaustfthe  cu^ 
torn  had  a  tendency  to  produce  idolatry,  but  also 
cause  the  customary  finrm  of  that  idolatry  was  tha 
worst,  tha  OKMt  enial,  and  the  most  debasing.  Sec 
HioH-FtACB.  It  waa  beAne  these  ahars,  in  groves 
and  mountains,  that  human  sacrifices  were  most  Are* 
qnently  offered,  ttiat  parents  whose  natural  affections 
were  blighted  and  destroyed  by  dark  soperstitiona 
made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Holocb; 
and  it  was  in  such  places  that  licentiousness  and  de- 
pravity war*  systaniatieaUy  nude  a  part  of  paUio 
worship.  See  Idoutbt.  It  dose  not  appear 
ttie  monuments  that  altars  on  hlgh-placee  ware  com* 
mon  in  Egypt,  though  there  am  some  traoee  of  wn>- 
ship  in  gloves.    See  Asher&h. 

The  heathens  at  first  made  their  altars  only  of  turf, 
afterward  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  other  materials. 
They  differed  in  fiinn  as  wall  as  material,  some  being 
round,  some  square,  and  others  triangolar.  All  their 
altan  turned  toward  the  east,  and  stood  lower  than 
the  statue  of  the  god,  and  wen  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures representing  the  deity  to  whom  erected,  or  tha 
appropriate  symbols.  These  altars  wen  of  two  kinds, 
the  higher  and  the  lower ;  the  higher  were  intended 
for  the  celestial  gods,  and  were  called  by  the  Romana 
akaria ;  the  lower  .were  for  the  terrestrial  and  infer* 
nal  gods,  and  ware  eallad  ars.  Ttwee  dedicatM  to 
the  heavenly  goda  wen  raised  a  great  height  above 
the  ground ;  those  of  the  terrestrial  gods  were  almost 
even  with  the  surface,  and  those  for  the  infernal  del- 
ties  were  only  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  called  scrobi- 
cult.  Most  of  the  andent  Greek  altars  were  of  a  cu- 
bical form ;  and  hence,  '*T^L^l!!^^''i6*4H^U4;'4)?  ^ 
Delphi  commanded  that  a'lww'aBar  showduta  pre* 
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pared  exactly  double  the  bim  of  that  which  already 
stood  in  the  temple,  a  pnblfm  wai  given  nrpaMlng 
the  poven  of  adenoe  in  those  days,  wUch  ia  well 
known  to  matbematiciaiu  under  the  name  of  iMe  dupK- 
cation  of  tht  tube.  The  great  tamplee  of  Bonw  gen- 
erally contomed  three  altars ;  the  first,  in  the  sancto- 
aiy  at  the  foot  of  the  statne,  for  incense  and  libations ; 
the  second,  before  the  gate  of  the  tem{de,  fbr  the  mo 
rifice  of  Tictimsj  and  the  third,  like  the  table  of  shew, 
bread,  was  a  portable  one  fbr  ttw  offerings  and  viiiels 
to  lie  upon. 


Altan  repreMBted  co  Ranwn  Coins. 


The  Altar  at  Athktts,  inscribed  "to  the  mbioiM 
God." — Paul,  disconrsing  in  that  city  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  ted,  waa  carried  by  some  of  the  philoso- 
phers before  the  Jodgea  nt  the  Areopagus,  whei*  he 
uses  this  expression  (Acta  xvii,  22,  23) :  "  Te  men  of 
Athens,  I  puveive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  super- 
stitions" (orer-fond  of  gods) ;  "  for  as  I  passed  by,  and 
beheld  your  sacred  inBtroments,  I  foand  an  attar  with 
this insGription,'Tothe unknown godt'  him, therefore, 
whom  ye  worship  as  'uMbioiM,'  him  declare"  (represent, 
annonnce)  "  I  nnto  you."  Ilie  question  is.  What  was 
this  altar  thus  consecrated  to  the  "  unknown  god  ?" 
Jerome  says  that  it  waa  inscribed  "  to  the  gods  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Afirica— to  the  unknown  and  strange 
gods ;"  and  that  the  apostle  uses  the  singular  form  be- 
cmnse  bis  design  was  only  to  demonBtrate  to  the  Athe- 
nians that  tbey  adored  an  unknown  god  {CommaU.  ad 
71(.  i,  12).  Some,  aa  Grotins,  Tossius,  Beaa,  beUeve 
that  Paid  speaks  of  altan  extant  in  several  placea  of 
Attica,  without  any  inscription,  erected  after  a  sdemn 
expiation  for  the  conntry,  by  the  philosopher  Ei^men- 
idea  (Diog.  Lsert,  Vii.  Epm,  i,  29).  Others  conceive 
that  this  altar  was  the  one  mentioned  by  Pausanlas 
(i,  1)  and  Philostratus  {Vit.  Ap.  vi,  8),  who  speak  of 
altars  at  Athens  consecrated  "  to  the  unknown  gods." 
Lodan  {PAUepatr.  $  9)  swears  "  by  the  fmbiocni  god 
at  Athens."  He  adds,  "  Being  come  to  Athens,  and 
finding  there  the  vntnovm  god,  we  worshipped  him, 
and  gave  thanks  to  him,  with  bands  lifted  np  to  heav- 
en" (but  see  Niemeyer,  InUrp.  Orai.  PauR  in  Areop, 
hob.).  Peter  Comestor  relates  that  Dionysios  the 
Aieopagite,  observing  while  he  was  at  Alexandria  the 
eclipse  which,  contrary  to  nature,  happened  at  the 
death  of  our  Savlonr,  from  thence  condnded  that  some 
nnknown  god  snStoed ;  and  not  bring  tb«i  in  a  sitna- 
tion  to  learn  more  of  the  matter,  be  erected  at  his  re- 
turn to  Athens  this  altar  "  to  the  unknown  god,"  which 
gave  occasion  to  Paul's  discourse  at  the  Areopagus. 
Tbeophylact,  (Ecumenius,  and  others,  give  a  different 
account  of  its  origin  anddjqsign,  but  each  of  their  opin- 
ions, as  also  those  we  have  noticed,  has  its  difficulties. 
AngusUne  had  no  doubt  that  the  Athenians,  under  the 
appellation  et  the  mbum  God,  really  worriiipped  the 
true  one  (comp.  Hales,  Analytit,  iii,  519-6S1).  See 
Atheks.  The  most  probable  appears  to  be  the  con- 
jecture of  Eichbom  {AUgem.  Bibiiolh.  ill,  414),  to 
which  Niemeyer  subscribes,  that  there  were  standing 
at  Athens  several  very  ancient  altars,  which  had  orig- 
inally no  inscription,  and  which  were  afterward  not 
destroyed,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  anger  of  the  gods 
to  whom  they  had  been  dedicated,  although  it  was  no 
longer  known  who  these  gods  were.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  the  insexiptiMi  Ayvier^  Siy,  to  on 


[some]  tMbNNOH  God,  was  |4nced  apon  them ;  and  tb 
one  of  these  altan  was  seen  by  the  apostle,  who,  n 
knowing  that  there  were  others,  spoke  according] 
To  this  we  may  add  the  notion  of  Koinoel  (jCt/mma 
in  loc.),  who  considers  it  proved  that  there  were  tn 
era!  altars  at  Athena  on  which  the  inscription  w 
written  in  the  plural  number,  and  believes  that  the 
was  alio  one  altar,  with  the  inscription  in  the  aingoh 
although  the  f^ct  has  been  ncorded  by  no  other  write 
for  no  argument  can  be  drawn  ftom  this  silence  to  t 
discredit  writer,  like  Paul,  of  unimpeaclwd  intc 
rity.  The  altar  in  question,  he  thinks,  had  {sobab 
been  dedicated  iyvwrnfi  Qtiji  on  account  of  some  i 
markoble  benefit  received,  which  seemed  attribntat 
to  MMM  God,  althongh  it  was  nnceit^  to  whom.  S 
UHKmnni  Oos. 


4,  Egyptian ;  0^  BabylonlaD ;  6.  Itoman ;  7,  3.  Penlan. 


So  much  at  least  is  certain,  both  from  Paul's  aaec 
tion  and  the  testiroooy  of  Greek  profane  writers,  th 
altars  to  an  unknown  god  or  gods  existed  at  Atlm 
But  the  attempt  to  ascertain  definitely  whom  tl 
Athenians  worshipped  under  this  appellaticm  nn 
ever  remain  Witless  for  want  of  snffident  data.  T) 
inscription  afforded  to  Paul  a  happy  occasion  of  pr 
claiming  the  Gospel;  and  those  who  embrsced 
found  indeed  that  the  Being  whom  tbey  had  thus  "  i 
norontly  wonhipped"  was  the  one  only  living  at 
true  God  (Lardner'a  Wait,  vii,  819-821).   See  Pav, 

II.  JeirtuL^^ain  and  Abel  appear  to  have  wc 
shipped  at  some  primitive  form  ofaUar(Gen.  iv,  3, 4 
but  the  first  altar  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  was  thi 
erected  by  Noah  on  leaving  the  ark.  According  to 
rabbinical  legend,  it  was  partly  formed  from  the  r 
mains  of  one  built  by  Adam  on  bis  expulsion  tn» 
Paradise,  and  afterward  used  by  C^n  and  Abel,  on  tt 
identical  spot  where  Abraham  prepared  to  offer  t 
Issac  (Zohar,  Gen,  1!,  8,  4 ;  Jonathan's  Targim,  Gei 
Ix,  20;  xxii,  29),  Mention  is  made  of  altars  erectt 
by  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  7 ;  xiii,  4 ;  xxii,  9) ;  by  Isai 
(xxvi,  26);  by  Jacob  (xxxiii,  20;  xxxv,  1,  8);  t 
Hoses  (Exod.  xvU,  15).  After  the  giving  of  the  Isi 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  make  an  altar  i 
earth ;  they  were  also  permitted  to  employ  stones,  bi 
no  iron  tool  was  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  has  be* 
generally  understood  as  on  interdiction  of  scnlptur 
in  order  to  guard  against  a  violation  of  the  second  coo 
mandment.  Altars  were  frequently  built  on 
placet  (q.  v.),  the  word  beinf;  used  not  only  for  tl 
elevated  spots,  but  for  the  sacrificial  structures  upd 
them  (Creazer,  SginM.  i,  159 ;  Gesenius,  Comment.i 
JfM.  ii,  282),  Thus  Solomon  M7(  a  hi(^'-pUce  I 
Chemo!ih  .(l  Kings  xi,  7),  and  Joidah  broke  down  ai| 
burnt  the  high-place,  and  stamped  it  small  to  powa 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  16).  Such  structures,  however,  wjj 
forbidden  1^  the Mosdeln*-^^>el^tii!li,  IS;  xvi,| 
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except  in  particular  inBtances,  ancit  as  tboM  of  Gideon 
(Jndg.  vi,  26)  and  David  (2  Sam.  xxir,  18).  It  is  said 
of  Solomon  ttiat  he  "  loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the 
statutes  of  David,  his  father,  only  he  sacrificed  and 
burnt  iocanae  on  the  higb-places"  (1  Kings  iii,  8). 
AitsTS  were  sometimes  built  oq  ttw  roofi  of  booMS :  la 
i  Einga  xxiii,  12,  ire  nad  of  the  altan  that  were  on 
the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahu.  In  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterward  in  the  temple,  two  altars  were 
erected,  one  for  sacrifices,  the  other  for  Incense ;  the  ta- 
ble for  the  shsw-bread  is  also  sometimes  called  an  altar. 

L  TheALTABOPBuKiiT-orFBBiHa(h^'19n  nSTS), 
Exod.  XXX,  28,  or  ftnaen  altar  (nibmh  fiain),  Exod. 

89,  called  in  MaL  I,  7, 1^  "the  taUe  of  the 
Lord,"  perhaps  also  in  Ezek.  sdiT,  16.  This  diflered 
in  eonstmction  at  different  times. 

(a.)  In  tbe  tdbermade  (Exod.  xxvit,  xzxvttQ  this 
was  a  hollow  iqnan,  five  entnts  In  length  and  breadth, 
and  three  enWs  In  bdgbt ;  tt  was  mads  of  shitto- 
wood  [see  SHnrnc],  and  overiaid  wtth  plates  of  brass. 
In  Hie  ndddle  there  was  s  ledge  or  prcjedion  (SS'ns, 
karbb',  BosenmOller,  deambvlacnm),  on  which  the 
prisBt  stood  while  officiating ;  immediately  below  this 
a  brass  grating  was  let  down  into  the  altar  to  support 
tbe  fire,  with  four  rings  attached,  through  which  poles 
were  peased  when  the  altar  was  removed.  Some  crit- 
ics have  supposed  that  this  grating  was  placed  perpen- 
dienlatl;',  and  fiutened  to  the  outward  edge  at  tills 
projection,  thus  maUng  tbe  lower  part  of  the  altar 
larger  than  tbe  upper.  Others  have  imagined  that  it 
extended  horizontally  beyond  the  projection,  In  order 
to  intercept  tbe  coals  or  portions  of  the  sacrifice  which 
might  accidentally  fidl  off  the  altar.  To  tliis  eflfect  is  a 
statement  by  the  Targumist  Jonatlian.  But  for  such  a 
poipoae  (u  Bifar  remailu,  Symboi.  1,  480)  a  grating 
seems  very  nnsnltaMe  (comp.  Joeephns,  Ant.  iii,  6,  8). 
As  the  priests  were  forb^den  to  go  up  by  steps  to  the  al- 
tar (Exod.  xx,  26 ;  comp.Qell.x,16;  ServinB,a(2 
iv,  616),  a  slope  of  earth  was  probably  made  rising  to 
a  level  with  the  projection.  According  to  the  Jewish 
tradition,  this  was  on  the  south  side,  which  is  not  im- 
probable ;  for  on  the  east  was  "  the  place  of  the  ashes" 
(Lev.  i.  Iff),  and  the  laver  of  brass  Was  prolwbly  near 
the  wetem  side,  so  that  only  tbe  north  and  south  sides 
were  left  (Ezek.  vill,  6).  Tlioee  critics  wIm  suppose 
tiie  grating  to  have  been  perpendicular  or  on  the  out- 
idde  oonsider  the  injonction  in  Exod.  xx,  24,  as  ap- 
plicable to  this  altar,  and  that  the  inside  was  filled 
with  earth ;  so  that  tlie  boards  of  shittim-wood  form- 
ed meiely  a  case  for  the  real  altar.  So  Jarchi,  on 
Exod.  xxvli,  6.'  Its  comers  were  ornamented  with 
"boms"  (Exod.  xxix,  12;  Lev.  iv,  18  sq.).  See 
Hobs. 

In  Exod.  xxvii,  8,  the  following  ntenails  an  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  altar,  of  which  were  to 
be  made  of  brass.  1.  Hl'^'^D,  siroth',  pant  or  dishes  to 
receive  the  ashes  (q.  v.)  that  fell  throngh  the  grating. 
2.  D^9^,  j/tOmf,  sftovsb  (Tnlg. /orc^),  for  cleaning 
tbealtar.  9.  TVtp'^n,mKraioih' (Avtb.Ym.  batim ; 
Sept.  ^dXai ;  Geseiiins,  patera  soerySm),  vessels  for 
receiving  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  altar.  4. 
rmbra,  wmiagelk'  (Anth.  Vers.  ">ijUoab,"  Sept. 
tptArpaii  Volg.  ,/iitemufis),  large /orb  to  turn  the 
l^eces  of  flesh,  or  to  talce  them  off  the  fire  (see  1  Sam. 
ii,  IS).  6.  ninno,  madUotir  (Anth.  Vers. 
pcauf  SepL  rh  mptlov);  the  same  word  is  else- 
whara  translated  couers  (Num.  xvi,  17) ;  hot  in  Exod. 
ZXT,  88,  **mULff-diike$;"  Sept.  iiroOifMra.  (Comp. 
Jjmaj^  Oe  Taiem.  p.  489  sq. ;  Meyer,  Bibddaa,  p.  201 
aq. ;  Van  TH,  De  T(A€rnac.  p.  67.) 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  In  Sclomon't  tem- 
pi* was  of  much  larger  dimensions, ' '  twenty  cubits  In 
lengUi  and  breadth,  and  ten  in  height"  (2  Chron.  iv,  1 ; 
comp.  1  Kings  viU,  22,  64 ;  ix,  26),  and  was  made  en- 
^sAy  of  brass,  L  e.  bronae  plates  eorarfaig  a  itntetiiTB 


of  earth  or  stone  (Cnmer,  l>t  Ara  exter.  p.  29  sq.). 
It  is  said  of  Asa  that  he  renewed  (tj^lj),  that  is,  dtber 
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rvpotFed  (in  which  aenM  th«  word  is  evidently  used  in 
2  Chron.  xxiv,  4)  or  ncoiutnicted  (S«pt.  IvtKaivtoty 
the  altar  of  the  Loid  that  was  before  tbe  porcb  of  the 
Lord  (2  Cbron.  zt,  8).  This  aKar  was  ranored  by 
King  Ahas  (2  Kii^  xri,  14);  it  WM  *'el«uwed" 
Hezekiafa ;  and  ia  the  latter  part  of  Manasseh'a  reign 
was  rebuflt.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  one 
of  tbe  sacred  utensils  wliich  the  Babylonians  broke  up 
and  removed  their  materials  (Jer.  lU,  17  sq.). 

(c.)  Of  the  altar  of  bnmt-oflering  in  the  tetxmd  tem- 
ple Uie  canonical  scriptures  give  us  no  biformatlon, 
excepting  that  it  was  erected  before  the  fonndations 
of  the  temple  were  laid  (Ezra  iii,  8,  6),  on  the  same 
place  wlwn  it  had  fiwmerly  been  baQt  (Joaephns,  Ant. 
xi,  4, 1).  From  the  ApociTpha,  however,  we  may  in- 
fer that  it  was  made,  not  of  brass,  but  of  nnfaewn 
stone  (comp.  Spencer,  Leg.  rit.  p.  418  sq. ;  Bfthr,  Sipn- 
bol.  i,  489 ;  Cramer,  p.  82  sq.),  for  in  the  account  of 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  service  by  Judaa  Uacca- 
bttua,  It  Is  said,  "  They  toA.  whole  atones,  acootding 
to  tlw  law,  and  tudlt  a  new  altar  acconUng  to  the  for- 
mer" (1  Mace,  iv,  47),  When  Antiochus  Epiplianes 
pillaged  Jerasalem,  Josephus  informs  us  tliat  he  left 
the  temple  bate,  and  took  away  tbe  golden  candle- 
Btickfl,  and  the  golden  altar  (of  incense),  and  table  (of 
sbew-bread),  and  the  altar  of  bnmt^>ffering  (^n^.  xii, 
6,  4). 

(d.)  Tbe  altar  of  burnt-offering  erected  by  Uerod  is 
thna  described  1^  JoaqihaB  (Wan,  v,  6, 6) :  "  Before 
this  temple  stood  the  altar,  fifteen  eaUts  Ugh,  and 
equal  both  in  length  and  breadth,  each  of  wbidi  di- 
mensiona  was.  fifty  cubits.  The  figure  it  was  built  in 
was  a  square,  and  it  Iiad  comera  like  home,  and  the 
passage  up  to  it  was  by  an  insensible  acclivity  fiota 
the  south.  It  was  f<»ined  witlioat  any  iron  tool,  nor 
did  any  iron  tool  so  mndi  as  touch  it  at  any  time," 
The  dbnensionB  of  this  altar  are  diflbrendy  stated  In 
the  Hishna  (Middotk,  iii,  1).  It  is  there  described  as 
a  square  82  cubits  at  the  base ;  at  the  height  of  a 
cubit  it  is  reduced  1  cubit  each  way,  making  it  80  cu- 
bits square ;  at  6  cubits  higher  it  b  similkriy  con- 
tracted, becoming  38  coblts  square,  and  at  the  t»se 
of  the  home  26  cubits;  and,  allowing  a  cuUt  each  way 
for  the  deambuUcrom,  a  square  of  24  cubits  ia  left  tor 
the  fits  on  Um  altar.  OUier  Jewish  writers  place  the 
deambnlactam  2  Aet  below  the  snrfiice  of  the  altar, 
which  would  certainly  be  a  more  suitable  construc- 
tion. The  Mislma  states,  in  accordance  with  Jose- 
pbns,  that  tbe  stones  of  the  attar  were  unhewn,  agree- 
ably to  the  command  in  Exod.  xx,  25 ;  and  that  they 
were  whitewashed  eveiy  year  at  tbe  Passover  and  the 
twBt  of  tabernacles.  On  the  south  side  was  an  in- 
clined plane,  S2  cubits  long  and  16  cubits  broad,  made 
likewise  of  unhewn  stones.  A  pipe  was  connected 
with  the  south-west  hom,  through  which  the  blood 
of  the  victims  was  discharged  by  a  snbteiraneons  pas- 
sagie  into  the  brook  Kedron.  Under  the  altar  was  a 
cavity  to  receive  the  drink-offerings,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  a  marble  slab,  and  cleuised  from  time  to 
time.  On  tbe  north  dde  of  the  altar  serenl  iron 
rings  were  fixed  to  fasten  Uie  victims.  Lastly,  a  red 
line  was  drawn  round  the  middle  of  tbe  altar  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  blood  that  was  to  be  sprinkled 
above  and  below  it  (Reland,  Antiq.  8acr.  p.  97  sq. ; 
Lamy,  De  Tabemac.  table  16 ;  LTmpereur,  in  tbe 
Mishna,  in  loc. ;  Cramer,  De  Ara  exteriore  Tempii  ««- 
etnufi',  Lugd.  Bat.  1697,  and  in  Ugolini  Tkesaur.  x ; 
Ugolini  AUan  eaUr.  In  hia  Ttetaur.  x;  Otbo,  Lex, 
Itabb.  p.  83  sq.). 

According  to  Lev.  vi,  6,  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 
bumt-offenngs  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  (Bnxtorf, 
Biatoria  ignU  taeri,  in  his  ExercU.  p.  288  sq. ;  and 
in  Ugolioi  Thesaur.  x ;  Horeb,  De  igne  Sacro,  in  Ugo- 
lini TAeMur.  xxxii;  Bohn,  De  igne  Gentilium  Macro 
M  ItnuL  sacra  injttrio,  in  UgoHni  Thttattr.  x ;  comp. 
Deyllng,  (Atcrv.  ii,  164  sq, ;  v,  47  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Ap- 
par.  p.  286;  Schacht,  Anmadv.  ad  Ittn.  p.  293;  Bo 


senmOUer,  Mor^M.  ii,  166  sq. ;  S^Muheim,  De  Vuta 
et  PrytaneU  Orac,  in  Gnevii  Thetcua:  v,  660  aq.; 
Hyde,  Jie%.  vet.  Pen.  viii),  as  having  originally  fdl- 
en  flmn  heaven  (Lev.  Ix,  24 ;  wvg  o£pay«wmc,  oomp. 
Cut.  ffi,  8;  Anunian.  HaroeL  xxiil,  6;  I^uan.  r, 
16,6;  Tiil,9, 1;  Plutarch,  jVuma,  Ix;  SoUn.T;  Serr. 
ad  xii,  200 ;  Val.  Max,  i,  1,  7 ;  Zendaveetai,  iii, 
237),  and,  according  to  tin  rabbinical  traditions,  re- 
newed in  like  manner  on  several  occasions  (Gemara, 
rona,  21 ;  ZeAodk,  61^2;  2  Uaoc,  i,  19  sq. ;  comp.  Van 
Dale,  De  IMatr.  e.  vlli,  p.  149  sq.).   See  Braxv^r- 

FEBUia. 

8.  The  neond  altar  belone^g  to  the  Jewish  Coi- 
tus was  the  Altab  op  Incbitsb  (n^btPli  t^tri  and 
TTpp^  ^ti'^'^,  Exod.  xxz,  1 ;  ^pL  Qwnaarhpuiv  9i- 
/ua/iaro{),  called  also  the  ^oUeii  altar  (STIin  TlStO, 
Exod.  xxzix,  88;  Nam.  iv,  11)  to  dlstfa^aish  it  firom 
tbe  altar  of  baiiit-oflbring,wUdi  was  of  less  costly  ma- 
teriala  (Exod.  xzxviii,  80).  Probably  this  is  meant  by 
tbe  **  altar  of  wood"  spoken  of  in  Ezek.  xli,  22,  which 
is  fnrtber  described  aa  the  "  table  that  is  before  the 
Lord"  an  expresrion  precisely  Boitable  to  the  altar  of 
incense  (see  Delitzsch,  Brief  an  die  B«br.  p.  678). 
The  name  nSIQ,  "altar,"  was  not  strictly  appropri- 
ate, as  no  sacrifices  were  offered  upcm  it;  but  once  in 
the  year,  on  tlie  great  day  of  atonement,  tbe  bigh- 
priest  sprinkled  upon  the  boms  it  the  blood  of  the 
8inf«Skiing  (Exod.  xxx,  10).  It  was  placed  between 
the  table  of  shew-bread  and  tbe  golden  candlestick 
(Lev,  xvi,  18),  i.  e.  in  the  holy  place,  "  before  tbe 
vail  that  is  by  the  aik  of  the  testimony"  (Exod.  xxx, 
6;  xl,  6).  Philo,  too,  speaks  of  it  as  "within  the 
first  vail,"  and  as  standing  between  the  candleetidE 
and  the  taUe  of  sliew-tiread.  In  apparent  ocmtisdic- 
tion  to  this,  the  author  of  tbe  EfdsUe  to  the  Hebrem 
enumerates  it  among  the  objects  which  were  within 
the  second  vail,  i.  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  true 
titat  by  Ov^ianjptov  in  this  passage  may  be  meant  "  a 
censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  nsage  of  the  Sept-, 
but  it  ia  l)etter  understood  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
which  by  Philo  and  other  Hellenists  is  called  fiu^rit- 
ptov.  It  Is  lemaAable  also  that  in  1  Kings  vi,  2^ 
this  same  altar  is  said  to  belong  to  **  the  oracle" 
(yVf^  '^'^K  nSTl^n),  or  most  holy  place.  This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  givat  t>-pical  and 
symbolical  importance  attached  to  this  altar,  so  tlut 
it  might  be  considered  to  hdmuf  to  the  "  aecoud  taber- 
nacle." <See  Bleek  on  Heb.  ix,  4,  and  Delitxsch,  in 
loc.) 

(a.)  This  altar  in  the  tabernacle  was  made  of  shit- 
tim-wood  overlaid  with  gold  plates,  and  was  one  cut»t 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  two  cubits  in  hdf^t.  It 
had  horns  (Lev.iv,7)ofthe  same  materials;  and  round 
tbe  flat  snifiuM  (U,  gag,  "  top")  was  a  border  C^T,  ser, 
Auth.  Vers.  "  crown Sept.  erparr^v  ort^mnpi)  of 
gold,  undwneath  wliich  were  the  rings  to  Teeefre  '*tbe 
staves  (C-IS,  baiiim,',  partt;  Sept.  tncvroXm)  made 
of  shittim-wood  overiald  with  gold,  to  bear  it  withal" 
(Exod.  xxx,  1-6;  Josephus,  Ant.  lU,  6, 8). 

(&.)  The  altar  in  iSo&mon'f  Inipb  was  sbnlUr,  but 
made  of  cedar  (1  Kings  vi,  20;  vii,  48;  1  Cbron. 
xxix,  18)  overiaid  with  gold  (oomp.  Isa.  vi,  6), 

(c.)  The  altar  in  the  lecond  temple  was  taken  away 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace  i,  28),  and  restored 
by  Judas  Haccabiens  (1  Hacc.  iv,  49).  On  the  arch 
of  Titus  there  appears  no  altar  of  incense ;  it  is  nbt 
mentioned  in  Heb.  ix,  nor  W  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  4,  4. 
According  to  the  Hishna  CC9k9yai,lli,6;  7ianid,'yi, 
2),  it  was  overlaid  with  metaL  Tmm  tbe  drcmn- 
stance  tliat  the  sweet  incense  was  bumt  upon  it  every 
day,  morning  and  evening  (Exod.  xxx,  7,  8),  as  wdl 
as  that  tbe  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  npoo  it 
(v,  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance  attached 
to  it.  It  is  tbe  onl^  altar  whi^iji^^rli^«be  Heav- 
enly Temple  (Isa.  vl,  6  ;  Ber.  <riU,  I^Jy    It  was 
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Sappoied  Form  of  the  Jevlah  ^tar  of  InoenM. 

doobtleM  thia  altar  at  which  Zachariaa  was  tniiust«r- 
ing  when  the  angel  appeared  to  bim  (Lake  i,  11). 

See  gmaisUf  Hamm,  Dt  Ara  mffittu  CHerbom, 
171Q;  Ciemar,  Amiiq.  Sacr.  i,  297  sq. ;  SehUchtar,  in 
the  ^piOol.  Lit.  Brm.  U,  401  sq. ;  Ugolisi  AUare  Jn- 
teriutt  in  his  Thetaur.  zi;  B&hr,  Sipnbol.  1,  419  sq., 
470  s^.    See  Ikcbitbb. 

8.  Of  other  Jewish  altars,  we  read  only  of  (I.)  Al- 
tars of  brick.  There  Mama  to  be  an  allusion  to  such 
inIaa.lxT.8.  The  words  are,  D-^SSlcn  ^?  CJ-^-nfflEO, 

"offering  Incense 
on  the  bridct"  gen- 
erally explained  as 
refening  to  altars 
made  of  this  mate> 
rial,  and  probably 
situated  In  the 
"  gardens"  men- 
tioned just  before. 
BosemnOller  log- 
gests,  however, 
that  the  allnsion  is 
to  some  Babylonish 
ctistom  of  burning 
Incense  on  bric^ 

VmW  Allanu    1,  4  Eg7ptl*ii,  ttwn  o^", 
b^reUeft  (RosMlllni).  S.  A»«yTl»n,  magic  formulw  or 
found  at  Ehombad  (laTardJ.    4.  cuneiform  inscrip- 

^^!}^k^^^!i^^^S:!!^^^-  This  is  also 
a-y«2^  4siyrtan,fh«.Kho»a.       view  of  Gese- 

nius  and  Manrcr. 
The  Assyro-Damaacene  altar  erected  by  Ahaz 
for  his  own  um  (2  Kings  xvi,  10-18).    See  Abaz.  It 
probably  resembled  one  of  those  In  the  annexed  cat. — 
Winer,  1,49, 194 sq. J  ii,80S;  Kitto,B.T.;  Smith, s.t. 

IIL  CViMiKk— 1.  £l^j((»Nce.— The  word  abaria 
nsad,  fignmtively,  to  denote  the  Lord's  table,  not,  how- 
em',  in  a  aaeriflcial  sense.  As  there  ts  but  the  one  sao- 
fifidngprtest,  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  one  prafntlatoiy 
sacrifice,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  Umeelf,  so  there  is 
but  the  one  altar,  tiiat  upon  which  he  gare  himself  a 
ransom  for  all.  The  apostles  in  no  lixtance  call  the 
bies4  and  wine  a  sacrifice,  or  the  Lord's  table  an  al- 
tar, or  the  Christian  minister  a  priest.  And  this  is 
the  mm  Tenuukabla  Id  this  ene;  for  tiiey  do  speak 
<^  priests,  and  sscrifloes,  and  altars  vnder  the  Chris- 
tisn  dispensation,  but  never  in  reference  to  the  Lord's 
Sopper.  There  cannot  but  have  been  design  In  this 
oatssion.  In  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity  tbe 
table  was  not  called  alUr  (Larfner,  Worka,  iv,  212) ; 
at  a  later  period  both  altar  and  fo&Je  were  used  in- 
fifRiently,  tbe  former  word,  however,  not  In  a  Jew- 
ish or  pagan  sense.  When  the  andent  apologists 
were  reproached  with  having  no  temples,  no  altars, 
no  shrines,  they  simply  npUed,  *'  Shrines  and  altars 
we  hare  not."    Tbe  more  common  word  employed 


was  table,  with  the  addition  of  some  epithet  imply- 
ing the  peculiar  use  of  it  in  a  Clirigtian  church.  In 
Cbzysostom  it  is  termed  the  mystical  and  tremen- 
dous taUa ;  sometimes  the  sidiitnal,  divine,  royal, 
unmoital,  heavenly  table.  Wherever  the  wend  altar 
was  used.  It  was  carefolly  distingoiahed  fh>m  the 
Jewish  altar  on  which,  bloody  sacrifices  were  lud,  and 
from  heathen  altars,  connected  with  absurd  idolatries. 

The  Church  of  RngUnii  never  uses  the  word  "  al^ 
tar"  for  communion-table  in  her  rubrics,  and  slie 
carefolly  excludes  the  notion  of  a  literal  sacriflce, 
which  altar  would  imply,  by  expressly  referring  in 
ber  communion -service  to  tbe  sacrifice  of  Christ 
("who,  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  oSiered, 
made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world") ;  and  by  studiously  intro. 
ducing  ioto  the  same. service  the  word  "sacrifice" 
in  the  several  figurative  senses  (warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture) which  it  will  bear ;  applying  tbe  word  to  our 
alms,  to  onr  oAring  ctf  pnuse  and  thanks^ving,  to 
the  ofliiring  of  onrs^ves,  souls  and  bodies,  but  never 
applying  it  to  the  elements.  That  the  English  re- 
formers wished  to. discountenance  the  notion  of  al- 
tars, and  sacrifices  thereon,  appears  flrom  the  fact 
that  at  the  Reformation  altars  were  ordered  hence- 
forth to  be  called  tables,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon 
preached  by  Bishop  Hooper,  who  said,  "that  It  would 
do  well,  that  it  might  please  tbe  magistrate  to  torn 
'altars'  Into  *  tables,'  according  to  the  first  insti- 
tution of  Christ ;  to  take  away  the  false  persuasion 
of  the  people,  which  they  have  of  sacrifice  to  be  done 
upon  itm  altars ;  for  as  long  as  altars  remain,  both 
the  ignorant  people  and  tbe  ignorant  and  evil-per- 
suaded priest  will  always  dream  of  sacrifice"  (^Hoop- 
er*#  Wntiagi,  Parker  Sodcty,  p.  488 ;  Bomet,  Hut.  of 
Seformation,  H,  252, 253).  Other  Protestant  Church- 
es, in  particular  the  Lutheran,  have  retained  the  use 
of  an  altar,  at  which  the  Liturgy  is  read,  the  Lord's 
Supper  celebrated,  and  other  eccleeiaatical  actions  per- 
fonned.  , 

2.  Material  cmd  Form. — In  the  time  of  Augustine 
it  appears  that  the  altars  in  the  churches  of  Africa 
were  of  wood,  and  It  is  atmmonly  thought  that  rtcme 
altars  began  to  be  used  about  tbe  time  of  Constantine. 
In  the  time  of  Gregory  Nyssen  altars  began  to  be 
made  generally  of  stone ;  and  the  twen^-sixth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Epaone,  A.D.  617,  forbids  to  conse- 
crate any  but  a  stone  ^tar ;  from  which  and  other 
evidence  (see  Martens,  lib.  i,  cap.  iii,  art.  6,  Mo.  6)  it 
appeals  fliat  wooden  aUars  were  in  use  in  France  till 
^t  and  a  much  later  period.  In  England  wooden 
altars  were  originally  in  common  use  (Vmiiam  of 
Halmesbtuy,  iii,  14,  De  Vita  Wulitani,  Bp.  Wigom. : 
"  Erant  tunc  temporis  altaria  lignea,  Jam  inde  k  pris- 
cis  diebns  in  Anglia,  ea  ille  per  dicscesin  demolitus, 
ex  laptdibus  compaginavit  alia").  At  the  English 
Reformation  stone  altars  were  removed  and  wooden 
tables  substituted.  Tbe  eigb^-second  canon  of  tbe 
synod  of  London,  1608,  orders  that  a  eonvenient  and 
decent  table  Sliall  be  provided  for  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  communion,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  or 
other  decent  stuff,  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth  at  the 
time  of  commnnion.  As  to  its  position,  the  rubric  be- 
fore the  communion-service  states  that  it  ma^  stand 
in  the  body,  of  tlie  church,  or  in  the  chanceL 

Altars  hL  the  Buniah  Church  are  buUt  of  atone,  to 
represent  Christ,  the  foundation-stone  ctf  the  spiritual 
building,  tbe'  Church.  Every  altar  has  three  steps 
going  up  to  it,  covered  with  a  carpet.  It  is  decked 
with  natural  and  artificial  fiowers,  according  to  tbe 
season  of  the  year,  and  no  cost  is  spared  in  adorning  it 
with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  The  tabernacle  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  is  placed  on  tiie  holy  altar,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  tapers  of  white  wax,  except  at  all 
offices  for  the  dead,  and  during  tbe  last  three  days  of 
Passion-week,atwbtehtimetbeysre/  "~ 
fix  Is  placed  on  the  altar.  iTMj6<iitW< 
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legible  hand,  of  the  Tb  iffitw,  a,  prayer  addresBed  only 
to  the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity.  The  altar  is  fur- 
nished witii  a  litUe  bell,  which  is  rang  thrioe  when 
the  priest  kneels  down,  thziee  when  he  elevatea  tha 
host,  aaA  thrice  whan  be  sets  U  down.  There  is  also 
a  portable  altar  or  consecrated  stone,  with  a  snail 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  front  side,  in  which  are  put 
the  relics  of  saints,  and  it  is  sealed  op  by  the  bishop. 
Shoald  tho  seal  be  broken,  the  altar  loses  its  consecra- 
tion. The  ftamitnze  of  the  altar  consists  of  a  cbalioe 
and  paten  fbr  tlie  Inead  and  wine,  both  of  gold  or  rtl- 
var;  a  i^x  for  holding  the  nlet,  at  least  of  sUTer- 
gUt ;  a  in  form  of  a  pavilion,  of  rich  white  staff 
to  cover  the  pyx ;  a  thnrible,  of  silver  or  pewter,  for 
the  incense ;  a  holy-water  pot,  of  ^ver,  pewter,  or 
tin;  also  corporals,  palls,  porificatorias,  etc.  Aboat 
tin  time  of  Charlemagne  it  became  oommon  to  have 
sevenl  altars  in  one  church,  a  custom  which  spread, 
eapedally  since  the  eleventh  eentuiy.  The  side  al- 
tars were  nmally  erected  on  piUara,  side  walls,  or  in 
cbapds,  while  the  main  ot  high  altar  stands  always  in 
the  choir. — ^The  Greek  churches  have  generally  only 
ow  altar. 

8.  TheportoUe  altar  Qdlm  portatBe,  geatatorkm,  or 
itmeranmm)  was  one  that  might  be  carried  about  at 
cmvenienoe.  Theae  altars  Haitene  refers  to  the  very 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  maintaining,  with  some 
reason,  that  daring  times  of  persecution  portable  al- 
tars were  much  more  likely  to  be  used  than  those 
which  were  fixed  and  immovable.  The  use  of  each 
portable  altars  was  afterward  retained  in  cases  of  ne- 
ceesity.  The  order  of  benediction  is  given  by  Uar- 
tm9,J)eAm.Ecti.RU,(}i,iSl).—Biag^Mtn^0ng.E<xl. 
hk.  viU,  cfa.  vi,  §  11-16 ;  Procter,  <m  CsswMM  TVdgrer, 
p.  S9, 68 ;  Collier,  £ed.  Hitt.  vi,  ^7 ;  Botier,  Um  of 
SainU,  tv.  418  j  Neal,  Hitt.  o/Pmitaiu,  1,41,  tt,  806. 

4.  The  privil^^  (dtar  (arapngrogatiKi)ymtm%  to 
which  pecaliar  privileges  are  granted ;  e.  g.  an  altar  at 
which,  by  privilege  of  the  pope,  masses  for  the  dead 
may  l>e  said  on  days  when  they  are  not  permitted  at 
other  altars,  and  where,  according  to  the  modem  Bo- 
man  docbrine,  the  Chnrch  aiqiliea,  in  a  pecniiar  man- 
ner, the  merits  of  Jasns  Christ  and  the  saints  to  the 
Bools  In  pargatfHy ;  "  bat  not  so  that  a  sool  Is  Infinlli- 
bly  delivered  from  purgatory  at  each  mass  that  Is  said, 
as  some  may  imagine,  becaose  indulgences  can  only 
avail  the  dead  in  the  way  of  suStages." — Richard  and 
Giraad. 

The  origin  of  privileged  altars  In  the  Boman  Church 
dates  as  lively  as  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII;  i.e.  be- 
tween 1572  and  168fi^  although  some  writers  have  en- 
deavored to  assign  them  to  an  earlier  period. — Landon. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  the  clergy  only  were  allowed 
to  approach  the  altar;  not  even  the  emperor  himself 
at  first,  was  allowed  this  privilege,  bat  afterward  the 
role  was  relaxed  In  favor  of  the  imperial  digniQr 
(Canon  69,  in  Tndlo).  The  approach  of  women  to  the 
altar  was,  if  posaUe,  even  mon  strictly  prohibited 
than  that  <^  men  (Can.  44  of  Laodlcea,  can.  4  of 
Tears,  etc.).  "In  these  days,"  says  Mutene,  **the 
licentiousness  of  men  has  arrived  at  that  pitch  in  the 
churches,  that  not  only  emperors  and  princes,  but  the 
very  common  people  so  fill  the  choir  that  scarcely  is 
there  sitting  room  left  for  the  ministering  clergy. 
Nay,  more ;  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  often  women  are 
fimnd  so  lost  to  all  reverence  andsbaine,  as  not  to  hes- 
itate to  sit  on  tiie  very  steps  of  the  altar  I"— Martene, 
DeAnt.  Eeel.  Rit.  lib.  i,  cap.  3 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet.  8.v. 

Further  literatare  on  the  subject  of  altars  is  con- 
tained in  the  treatises  of  Batellns,  Abluiio  htuilka 
Vol.  (Rom.  1702) ;  Bebel,  De  matsit  ench.  vttt.  (Ar- 
gent. 1668);  Chladenius,  De  aUangio,  (Vit.  1746); 
Cleffel,  De  exparg.  allaru  (Viteb.  1718);  Fabridns, 
De  altaribu*  (Helm.  1698) ;  Fries,  Altirea  in  ev.  Kirdte 
(Flcnsb.  1776) ;  Gattico,  De  orabmit  (Kom.  1741) ;  Ge- 
ret,  De  vet.  Cbr.  altaribtu  (Onold.  175fi);  Mui,  Din. 
de  am  et  aUarUnu  vett.  (Gless.  178^;  Mizler,  De  arit 


ettdtaribm  (Viteb.  1696) ;  HoUnsos,  De  altanbHt  eet 
Chr.  (Hannov.  1607) ;  Oriand,  De  espiando  aUma 
(FkH-.  1709) ;  Schmid,  De  altar.  portdtfKhv  (Jen.  1696) , 
Schdnland,  NaAridU  row  AUirem  (Leipx.  1716);  Sle- 
vogt,iiBdUeArilA3r«(Jaium726,1782);  Tarpaidns, 
i>e  sepK&iro  oAorMm  (HaftL  1702) ;  Thien,  ^  sfab  dn 
iffHeet  (Far.  1688) ;  TUemann,  De  tOttOie  (Ulad.  1748) ; 
Trriber,  De  nta  ovarium  (Jen.  1668) ;  Voigt,  Th§ma- 
tteriologia  (Hamb.  1709) ;  WDdvogel,  Dejure  o^aram 
(Jen.  1716) ;  Hofftauun,  De  Ara  Vktpnee  Imperalmi' 
iM  Ckriit.  odiota  (WittMib.  1760);  HflidabO;  D. 
CkriaO.  Attar  (JSimAKVUg).   See  Tuple. 

Al-tu'dhith  (Heb.  oi^osildM',  nnsprr^Bt, 

sAvynot;  SepL  /i^  jio^fppc).  in  the  title  of  Psafans 
Ivli,  Ivill,  Ixix,  Ixxv,  seems  to  have  been  the  eon- 
mencement  a*  name  of  a  kind  of  poem  at  aoog,  to  tite 
melody  of  which  these  Psalms  were  to  be  sang  ot 
chanted.  This  la  the  view  taken  by  Aben-Ezra(Cbai- 
maU.  on  Psa.  Ivii).  Others,  however,  of  the  Jewish 
interpreters  (e.  g.  Rashl  and  Kimchi)  regard  these 
words  as  a  compendiom  or  motto  to  the  contenta  of 
the  Psalms  to  which  it  is  prefixed.   See  Paxuts. 

Altenbnrg,  Docht  of.   See  SAu-ALTKVBimo. 

Alter,  Frahz  Cabl,  a  German  Jesuit,  and  pro- 
feasor  of  Greek  at  the  gymuaainm  in  Vienna,  was  born 
at  Engelberg,  in  Sileeia,  Jan.  87,  HIS,  ai^  died  Manh 
29, 1804.  He  pablished  a  new  critical  edition  cfthe 
New  Testament  (Ncmm  TeOammtum,  3  vols.  Vienna, 
1786-87)  on  the  basis  of  the  Codex  Larabedi  I,  with 
which  he  Collated  24  manuscripts,  and  the  Slavic  and 
Coptic  versions  of  some  parts  of  the  N.  T.  Bishop 
Harsh,  in  bis  sopplenient  to  the  Introduction  of  Ui- 
diSBlis,  lays  down  the  advantagea  and  dkadvantages 
of  this  edition.  He  also  wrote'an  essay  on  Oeoiglan 
literatare  On  German,  Vienna,  1796),  published  an 
edition  of  a  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and 
translated  into  German  "The  Classical  Btbliogrspfay 
of  Edward  Harwood."  He  was  a  flreqnent  contriUi- 
tor  to  the  MemonJAUm  of  Paolns  and  tiie  Leipzig  All- 
ffememer  LileratW'Anteiffer,  two  Protestant  papers:— 
Hoefer,  Biogn^Me  Gininde,  II,  229;  Landon,  EccL 
Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Altiumer,  Amdrbab,  one  of  the  German  reform- 
ers, was  bdm  in  1498,  at  Brans,  In  SaaUa,  and  fnfa 
tills  drcnmstance  be  is  mmethnes  called  Andreas 

BrentiuB.  In  1627  and  1628  he  assisted  at  the  coo- 
fences  at  Beme  on  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  Eucharist,  where  he  held  with  Luther  the  doctrine 
of  consubstantiatkm.  He  died  in  1664.  Althamer 
published,  1.  GmcHialioiiet  Umnm  teriptvng  (1628. 
8vo):— 2.  AmutaUoHa  fa  JacM  M^iMam!—K.De 
PeoMdo  Origimdi: — 4.  De  Saarameiao  AUaru: — 6. 
SdioSa  m  TadU  Gemania:S.  Sj/tva  frW.  nomimiM 
(1530).  J.  A.  Balleneted  published  a  life  of  him  in 
1740  (Wolfenbattel).— Hw^  EccL  Biog.  i.  161 ;  Bal- 
lenstidt,  Viia  AUkemiri,  1740 ;  Bayle,  Didtamarjf,  a.  v. 

A^**nCi  JunW)  a  Dutch  theolo^an,  son  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  bom  at  Heidelberg,  Dec.  27, 1618;  made 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Groningen  1667 ;  died  Aug.  20, 
1679.  He  was  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar.  His  works 
are  published  under  the  title,  Opera  omnia  Uteologin, 
analy&a,ex^e^ea,praf^ea,pnbiemi^ca,^  plnlolo^ca 
(Amst  1687, 6  vols.  fol.).  They  include,  among  other 
writings,  1.  Mtloria  AcaietnioarHm  m  Poptdo  Hfbn- 
ontn: — 2.  Dimertatio  maxime  de  Xebta  HebrtBonim:-~ 
3.  Commentaries  on  most  oT  the  Books  of  the  BiUe : 
— 4.  A  Syro-Chaldaic  Grammar: — 6.  A  Treatise  oa 
Hebrew  Points.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GMnde,  ii,  235. 

Alting,  Job.  Helnrlch,  a  learned  reformed  di- 
vine,  was  bom  at  Emden,  in  FriMland,  Feb.  17, 1383. 
In  1612  he  went  over  into  England  witii  the  electoral 
prince  palatine;  when  be  tetumed  to  Germany  be 
was  appobited  professor  of  theology  at  Heldelbetg. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputies' to.  tiie-Ji^^Qod  of  Dort. 
After  tiie  sodcta^^paiMW^If^lp'^  retired  to 
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EakLm,  asd  afterwaid  to  Gnmingen,  where  he  bec«n« 
proftMor  HI  1627,  ud  died  ^ug.  26, 1644.  Among  bis 
iniAs  an,  JTellMto  TAmIo^  dida^^ 
—Seriptonat  T^eolegieonm  HMdberpaulwa  (i  viAb. 
4to,  AinsL  1646) : — Ewepuii  logica  et  tkeclogiea  Avgttt- 
tmee  CmftMnoma  (Amst.  1647,  iio)  i—TitBoU>gia  pnA- 
lematiea  mota  (Anut.  1662,  ^ia):~Theolo^  kidoriea 
(Ibid.  ie6i,)t—T1uehgia  ekitetiea  nam  (Bide,  1679, 
■Ito).— Bayl^  JMctiMoij^  i.  t.  i  Hoote,  ^aa.  OiJrak, 
iLS34. 

Alnkah.    See  Hobsb-ubcb. 

A'liuh  (Heb.  AlaA',  ti^^K;  perlups  daoUnion, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  a  ervwd  of  men ;  Sept  Ai- 
^ov^  the  elereottiplam  at  which  the  Hebrews  rested 
on  fMlr  to  Monnt  Sinai  (Nora,  xzxiii,  U).  It 
was  bMween  Dophkah  and  Be^idim,  and  was  proba- 
bly situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  just  sontfa 
of  Bos  Jfkan.  See  Exodb.  The  Jewish  dironology 
(Seder  OUoit,  cb.  t,  p.  27)  makes  it  twelve  miles  fkom 
Ae  former  and  eight  (mn  the  latter  station.  The 
Targum  of  JMUthan  calls  it  *'a  strong  fort;"  and  it 
is  alleged  (npon  an  interpretation  of  Sxod.  xvi,  80) 
that  in  Alnsh  the  Sabbath  was  instated,  and  the  first 
Sabbath  kept  EnsaUos  (OmmuuC  s.  t.  'AXAo£ji)  has 
fmlj  tUa  DOtiGa,  "a  regloa  of  leaden(?)  In  what  is 
now  Gebalene^  Dear  Um  ci^  Patia."— Kitto,  s.  r. 

Alva  y  AaltOtga,  Pbter  of,  a  Spanish  Frands- 
can,  who  assamed  the  habit  of  that  order  in  Pern,  and 
Bo  oris  bed  in  the  seventeenth  csntnry.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  spent  bis  time  chiefly  in  traveling 
about  to  obtain  all  the  information  in  his  power  which 
mi^t  tend  to  support  the  privileges  of  his  order.  He 
patdished  at  Madrid  in  1661  an  absurd  work,  similar 
in  deeign  to  the  notorious  Coi^omitiu  of  Albixri  (see 
Ai^m):  it  b  vMtM  NalKra  Pro^sAm  «t  Oratia 
Portemlwm,  and  contdna  4000  pretanded  eonfimnitiei 
betwaen  our  Lord  and  St  Frands.  Some  yean  after 
he  published  another  extraordinary  work,  "  Fnnicnli 
nodi  indissoInUlefl  de  concepta  mentis  et  conceptn 

ventris  ab  Alexandre  Magno  TII,  Pout  Max. 

•olvendi  aot  sdndendi"  (Bmsseb,  1661, 8vo).  It  is  a 
oAactkm  of  all  the  ojdidona  and  dispntea  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He 
published  on  these  and  otiief  matters  an  immense  mass 
ot  writings,  which  amount  to  forty  folio  volumes.  He 
died  in  the  Low  Countries  la  1667.— Bicbard  and  Gl- 
raud,  who  cite  Antonio,  BibL  Ser^  A^p.';  Landon, 
EocL  Diet.  a.  v. 

Al'vah  (Heb.  Alvak',  ^11^9,  perb.  en/;  Sept 
PtAa),  the  second  named  of  the  Edomitish  chieftains 
descended  from  Esao  (Oen.  xxxvi,  40 ;  1  Cliron.  i,  SI, 
in  which  latter  passage  the  name  is  Anglicize^  "  All- 
ah," after  the  text  ti^hs,  A^%  B.C.  poet  1906. 

-  Al'wan  (Heb.  Alvan',  11^?,  tall;  Sept  FtAap), 
the  first  named  of  the  Gve  sons  of  Shobal  the  Horite, 
of  Uount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  28) ;  called  less  correctly 
Alias  (Heb.  Algan',  'Q^"?,  Sept.  'IwXa/i)  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (l^Chion.  l'm).   B.C.  cir.  1927. 

Alvarea  of  Cobdova,  (St),  was  bom  at  Cor- 
dova ;  a  scion  ot  the  ancient  house  of  the  dnkea  of 
Cordova.  He  took  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans  in 
the  eonyeat  of  St  Paul,  at  Cordova,  in  1868.  Far 
turn  bring  aadifled  with  c^Mely  adhering  to  tha  rule 
ofUs  flcder,  be  added  to  the  strietnesa  of  It  whatever 
wu  not  actually  forbidden.  To  tiie  hair  shirt  be  add- 
ed eommcmly  a  chain  of  iron  round  his  body ;  his  fasts 
were  rigorons,  bis  watchii^  long,  and  his  self-mortifi- 
cation  continual ;  and  he  went  thronghout  Spain,  and 
•Ten  into  Italy,  iat>clalming  the  Gospel  (as  be  under- 
■limd  it)  with  tiie  fervor  of  an  apostle.  He  afterward 
proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  bis  return  was 
selected  first  by  Catherme,  the  wife  of  King  Henry  II, 
Hi  Csstile,  and  afterward  by  her  son  John  II,  to  be  i 
ttrir  eoifiMaor.   Alvarea,  however,  j^ied  to  be  re- 1 


leased  from  the  worldly  pomp  and  splendor^  a  court, 
and  obt^ned  permission  to  depart,  for  the  purpose  of 
buildii^  a  new  convent  according  to  his  own  views  and 
plan.  TUa  he  did  npon  a  moootrin  a  short  distance 
from  Cordova,  and  gave  to  the  new  sanctuary  the 
nanwof^ouliiodtli.  He  died  Feb.  19, 1420.  Histomb 
became  a  great  place  of  resort  to  persona  of  all  ranks, 
even  to  ecclesiastics  and  bishops.  Benedict  XIV  au- 
tboriaed  tha  worship  of  this  saint(!),  and  extended  the 
wwship  to  the  whole  order  of  St  Dominic.  His  fes- 
tival IB  held  on  the  19tii  of  Felaiiary.— Tcuron,  Hvt. 
tfnbutnom  Mm  oftU  Order  ^SLDotumc;  Lan. 
don,iSbeL/)icta.v. 

Alvaras.  Dncao  (Jesuit),  bom  at  Toledo,  1560; 
after  finishing  his  studies  be  went -to  Peru,  and  there 
became  provincial  of  his  order,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1630.  A  complete  edition  of  bis  works  was 
published  under  the  title,  Optra  rtoogmta  tt  nmc  pri- 
flium  m  Germania  ediia  (Hogunt  161^19, 8  vols.  fol.). 

AIverBon,  Joan  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min. 
ister,  was  bom  in  Ontario  Connty,  N.  Y.,  in  1798,  and 
died  at  Peny,  N.T^  April  SI,  1860.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  be  jofaied  Um  Church,  and  at  twenty-four  was 
admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference  as  an  Itinerant 
preacher.  After  twenty  years'  service  In  circuits  and 
stations  he  was  appointed  presiding  eldw  of  Genesee 
district  in  1838,  and  of  Rochester  district  hi  1842. 
He  possessed  a  discriminating  mind,  a  prompt  yet 
caotioos  judgment,  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  integrt- 
ty,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  well^imished  onderstaod- 
logi  which  he  secured  for  himself  a  high  position 
in  ttie  confidence  and  affection  ef  his  brethren ;  in  tes- 
timony of  which  be  was  Intrusted  with  many  offices 
of  responsibility.  In  1824, 1844,  and  1848,  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  by  Uie  last  of 
which  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  revision  of  .the  hymn-book.  He  was  a  man  of 
commancUng  eloquence  and  power  in  the  poljdt  For 
eight  years  be  was  prerident  of  the  board  of  trosteea 
ofOenesee Wesl^an  Seminary. — Mmatmi^Qm^T' 
«)ies«,  Iv,  6S8. 

Alypitu,  St,  of  Tagaste,  in  Xumidia,  was  some 
years  younger  than  Augustine,  to  whom  he  was  strong- 
ly atUched.  From  Carthage,  whither  he  followed 
Augustine,  be  went  to  Rome  to  study  the  law,  and 
there  obtained  a  place  In  the  imperial  treasniy.  This 
charge  he  gave  np  in  order  to  follow  Angudne  to 
Milan.  Both  of  them  np  to  tUs  time  had  been  Monl- 
chieans,  and  both  were  at  this  time  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  baptized  In  the  church  of  St  Am- 
brose on  Easter-eve,  A.D.  887.  Upon  their  return  to 
Africa  tliey  withdrew  into  a  solitude  near  Tagaste ; 
but  when  Angostine  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
chnrdi  of  Hippo,  be  drew  Alypius  from  bis  solitude 
to  take  charge  of  the  monastery  which  he  had  jurt 
built  in  Hippo.  After  this  Alypius  virited  the  Holy 
Land,  and  upon  his  return  in  894  wae  elected  bishop 
of  Tagaste.  In  403  be  was  present  at  a  council  held 
at  Carthage  in  which  the  Donatists  were  invited  to  a 
conference,  but  refused ;  and  in  411  he  was  named, 
with  six  others,  to  represent  the  Catholics  in  die  cele- 
brated conference  between  the  Catholics  and  Donatists 
which  the  Emperor  Honoriiu  enjoined.  It  is  believed 
that  be  was  with  Augustine  at  Hippo  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  4B0,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he  sm*- 
-Wved  him.  The  Roman  Martyrology  commemorates 
bitn  on  the  16th  of  August. — S.  August  Co^eu,  lib. 
vi ;  Ep.  22,  etc. ;  S.  Jerome,  Ep.  81 ;  Baillet,  Aug.  16 ; 
Butler,  Livet  nf  SainU,  iii,  875. 

Alypius,  St.,  the  S^lite,  so  called  because  he  re- 
mained for  more  than  fifty  years  on  the  top  of  a  pil- 
lar, like  Simeon  and  the  other  S^lites.  He  was  born 
at  Adrlantqile.  At  thirty-two  ^ears  of  age,  having 
distributed  to  the  poor  all  his  property,  he  took  up 
bis  abode  at  the  top  of  a  i^lar,  '^araJbe^rettajned 
tiU  his  death,  about  OlOptit^^^Ma^kU.^jili'Bn. 
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known.  Ilia  day  in  the  Qnek  eabndu  b  Nor.  26. —  ' 
BsUlet.  Ktfr.  26.  .  ! 

A'mad  (H«b.  Amad',  'l^B?,  jwopfe  ({fdmvlum; ; 
Sept.  'J^iaali  V.  r.  'A/uq\,Tnlg.  ^moad),  a  town  near  | 
the  border  of  Aaher  mentiaaed  between  AlatnnuAedi , 
and  Ubheal,  as  if  in  a  Bdvtherly  or  westerly  couree 
(Josh,  xix,  26).  Schwars  iPaUtt.  p.  192)  thinks  it  ia 
the  modern  village  AUMmA,  a  fev  miles  north  of 
Acco,  meaning  apparently  the  place  called  Em  d- 
Avud,  with  extensive  ruing  near  the  seorcoaat,  the 
identity  of  which  irith  the  ancient  Amad  is  also  eog- 
gMted  by  Tbonuon  (Lmd  and  Boot,  i,  469);  but  we 
abonld  otbarwiBe  look  for  a  more  »onth<easterly  posi- 
tion, and  one  on  the  boondary.  The  same  objection 
appliea  to  the  location  propoaed  by  Van  de  Velde 
(ifentoir,  p.  284)  at  Um  tL-'Amad,  on  the  shore  sooth 
of  T)Te,  which,  however,  oontuns  no  ruins  (Robinson, 
later  Reaeardui,  iii,  IIS).  It  may  not  improl>ably  \» 
identified  with  ^jfa  'Omar  or  Shefa  'Amar  (perhaps 
Ta^  for  19:39),  a  lai^  market-town  on  a  ridge  east 
of  Haifii,  with  streets  of  shops  and  a  large  deserted 
castle  (Robinscm,  later  Rmarchtt,  ill,  108). 

Amad'attaa  ('A/M^odti,  Estb.  xri,  10,  17)  or 
Amad'athns  ('A/iodadoc,  £«tb.  xii,  6),  the  form  of 
the  name  Hammbdatha  (q.  v.)  as  given  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal additions  to  the  book  of  Estb.  (these  portions 
being  foond  only  in  the  Valg.  in  most  editions,  altbongb 
the  name  Is  given  in  the  genitive,  'AftaSa^v,  dmmgh- 
oDt  the  book). 

Amadelsta.   See  Ambdiaits. 

Amadena.   See  Basls,  Coumcil  or. 

A'mal  (Heb.  AmoT,  hliS,  UM;  Sept.  A/idX),  the 
last  named  of  the  fonr  eons  of  Helem,  of  tbe  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chron.  vU,  85>    B.C.  prob.  post  1668. 

Amalaiins,  a  priest  of  Metz  in  the  9th  centoiy. 
He  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Divims  (i^ciit  Ubri  qaatmr, 
giving  an  account  of  the  church  services,  and  a  ratio- 
nale ^  their  meaning.  Some  passages  In  it  favor  the 
idea  that  be  was  free  from  the  aoperstHloas  of  his 
times  ae  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  also  wrote  De  or. 
dime  Ant^JkonarS.  Both  this  and  the  Ibrmer  treatise 
are  given  in  BiN.  Max.  Patr.  xiv.  He  wrote  many 
Letia^  to  be  found  in  D'Achery,  Bpicileg.  Hi,  830. 
The  Arth  letter  is  occu]^  with  a  curious  discussion, 
arising  from  tbe  notioQ  of  our  Lmd's  body  l>eing  actu- 
ally present  in  tbe  saenunent.  Amolarins  was  con- 
snlted  aboDt  a  person  who  had  qmf  fmmedlhtely  after 
receiving  tlte  sacrament,  whether  he  had  thus  spit 
away  some  of  our  Lord's  Ijody  and  blood,  and  whether 
he  could  be  saved  after  such  an  act ;  he  does  not  de- 
cide whether  tbe  person  hod  voided  some  particles  of 
Christ's  body,  but  says  that  the  health  of  the  soul  will 
not  be  endangered  by  this  act  which  was  done  far  the 
health  of  the  body.— Clarke,  Sac.  lit.  ii.  471 ;  Cave, 
BUt.  IM.  anno  812. 

Am'alek  (Heb.  Amdt^^  P^^^<  according  to 
Ffirst,  from  the  Arabic:,  Aoelfer  m  a  voUey ;  Sept. 
'A/ui\ifK,Tnlg.  AmakcTi,  AmaUt)^  the  son  of  Eliphaz 
(the  flrst-txim  of  Esau)  by  his  concut»ne  Timna  (Gen. 
xzxvi,  12;  I  Chron.  i,  86);  he  was  the  chieftain,  or 
emir  ("/>uite"),  of  an  Idunuean  tTit>e  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
16);  which,  however,  was  probably  not  the  same  with 
the  Ahalbkitbs  (q,  v.)  so  t^ten  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (Num.  zxlv,  20,  etc.).  B.C.  post  1905.  His 
mother  came  of  tbe  Horite  race,  whose  territory  tbe  de- 
scendants of  Esau  had  selied;  and,  although  Amalek 
himself  ts  repreaeated  aa  of  equal  rank  with  tbe  other 
sons  of  EUphas,  yet  his  posterity  aniear  to  Iiave  shared 
tbe  fhte  of  the  Horite  population,  a  "remnant"  only 
t>elDg  mentioned  as  eidsting  in  Edom  in  the  time  of 
He^ekiah,  when  they  .frere  dispersed  by  a  band  of  the 
tribe  of  Shneon  (1  Chron.  iv.  48). 

Am'alekite  (Heb.  AmabSd',  "^I^^^S,  also  tbe 
simple  Amalek,  need  collectiTely;  Sept.  'A^aX^ir, 


Josepfans  'A;iaXi|n'n}Ct  Anth.  Viers.  oftan 
ites"),  the  title  of  a  powerful  people  who  dwelt  m 
Arabia  Petrna,  between  ttte  Dead  Sea  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  or  between  Havilah  and  Sbnr  (1  Sam.  xv.  7), 
south  of  Idumno,  and  east  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Red  Sea.  "The  Amalekitea  are  generally  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  the  deeoeudan^  ^  Amalek,  the 
son  of  Eliphaz  and  grandson  of  Eaaa  (Vater,  Cmm. 
fii.  Pair,  i,  140  sq.);  but  Hoses  speaks  of  the  Aaaalak- 
ites  long  bdbra  this  AmalA  was  bom,  L  e.  in  tbe 
days  of  Abraham,  when  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Fla^^>^ 
devastated  tlieir  country  (Gtm.  ziv,  7) ;  from  which 
Le  Clerc  inferred  that  there  was  some  other  and  more 
ancient  Amalek  (h>m  whom  this  people  sprung.  The 
supposition  that  this  people  are  there  pnUpAeoB^ 
spoken  of  (Hengstenbei^,  gamweasw  tjf  (As  PaOa- 
tetick,  ii,  247  sq.)  is  hardly  a  tatisfsctory  eolation  of 
the  difficult  (Kurtz,  Htit.  ^the  (Xd  Covauait,  m, 
1  sq.).  Arabian  historians  represent  them  as  cwiginal- 
ly  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  whence 
they  were  pressed  westward  by  the  growth  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  and  spread  over  a  portion  of  Aratda  at 
a  period  antecedent  to  its  occupation  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan.  This  account  of  thdr  origin  harmo- 
nises with  Gen.  zhr,  7;  it  throws  light  <m  the  tzaees 
of  a  permanent  occnpation  of  ccatttalPalestiiie  In  thdr 
passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the  names  Amalek 
and  mount  of  the  Amolekites  (Judg.  v,  14;  xii,  15); 
and  it  accounts  for  tbe  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  any 
relationship  between  the  Amalekites  and  either  the 
Edomites  or  the  Isradites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  1^  does  not 
refer  to  the  whole  nation). 

The  physical  character  the  district  which  the 
Amalekites  occupied  [see  Abasia]  necesritated  a  no- 
madic life,  wtiidi  they  adopted  to  its  ftdlest  extent, 
taking  their  ftmilies  with  them  even  on  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  (Judg.  vi,  5).  Their  wealth  ctai- 
sisted  in  fiocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
naroelees  "town"  (1  Sam.  xv,  6),  and  Josephns  gives 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  ca^ure  of  several  towns 
I  by  Saul  (Anl.  t1,7,  2);  hot  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  mon  than  stations, ornomadiceneloeares.  The 
kings  or  chieftdns  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv,  7 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  8). 
Two  important  routes  led  through  the  Amalekita  dii- 
I  trict,  viz.,  fr>Dm  Palestine  to  Egypt  by  the  ]ttkmm  of 
Sua,  and  to  Southern  Asia  and  Africa  t^  the  ^lanitic 
I  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  has  been  eoqjectiued  that 
I  the  expedition  <rfthe  four  kings  (Gen.  xlv)  had  for  Its 
j  object  the  opening  of  the  latter  route ;  and  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  fcmner  that  the  Amalekitea  first 
{ came  In  contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress 
they  attempted  to  stop,  adopting  a  guerrilla  style  of 
warfare  (Dent,  xxv,  16).  The  Amalekitea,  suspect- 
ing that  tbe  Israelites  were  advancing  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  the  land  ct  Canaan,  did  not  wait  for  Uieir  near 
approach  to  that  country,  but  came  down  from  their 
settlements  on  its  southern  borders  to  attack  them  at 
Repbidim.  Hoees  commanded  Joshua  with  a  chosen 
band  to  attack  tbe  Amalekites,  while  he,  with  Aaron 
and  Hur,  went  up  to  the  mount  of  Horeb.  During 
the  battle  Hoses  held  up  bis  hands  to  heaven ;  and  as 
long  as  they  were  maintained  in  this  attitude  tbe 
Isradtees  prevailed,  bvt  when  throngh  weariness  tiic? 
fell,  the  Amalekites  prevailed.  (See  Yerpoorten,  IM 
btlh  ift  Amalet,  Ged.  1786;  Sattorins,  J)e  beBo  Domim 
in  AmaUk,  Danz.  1786.)  Aaron  and  Hur,  soring  this, 
held  up  his  hands  till  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  (Exod.  xvil,  8-13 ;  eomp.  Deut 
XXV,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  2).  Id  union  with  the  Canaaa- 
ites  they  again  attst^ed  tbe  Israelites  on  the  bwden 
of  Paleetioc,  and  defeated  them  near  Htmnah  (Nam. 
xlv,  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of  them  only  as  a 
secondary  poirer,  at  one  time  in  leagne  witii  tbe  Hool^ 
Ites  (Judg.  iii,  IS),  when  they  were  defeated  by  "Ehlki 
near  Jericho ;  at  another  time  in  leagne  with  the  MkJ- 
ianites  (Judg.  vi,  S\  vfaeBythq^pn^ated  into  tbe 
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plain  of  Esdnidon,  mi  were  defeated  Gideon. 
Sanl  In  his  expedition  overran  tbeir  whole  lUstrict  and 
Inflicted  immeiue  low  upon  them,  but  spared  Agaf, 
thA  king,  Mtd  the  beat  of  the  cattle  and  the  mova- 
bles, cwrtnay  to  the  divine  command  (1  Sam.  xiv,  48 ; 
zr,  i  aq.).  After  this  the  Amalekltea  scarcely  appear 
any  more  in  history  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8;  2  Sam.  viii,  12). 
Their  power  vaa  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degen- 
erated into  a  horde  of  banditti  0^11,  predatory  band). 
Such  a  "^oop"  came  and  pQlaged  Ziklag,  which  be- 
longed to  David  (1  Sam.  zzx) ;  bnt  be  returned  ftvm 
an  ezpeditiOD  wbich  be  had  made  in  the  company  of 
Addih  into  tiie  valley  of  Jeirwl,  paraued  them,  over- 
took and  diaperaed  Uiem,  «ttd  recovered  all  the  boo^ 
irtiich  they  had  carried  off  frnm  Zildag.  This  com- 
pleted their  political  deetruction,  as  predicted  (Num. 
xxiv,  20) ;  for  the  small  remnant  of  Amalekites  whose 
excision  by  the  Simeonites  is  spoken  of  in  1  Cbron, 
IT,  43,  were  the  descendants  of  another  family.  See 
AiuLEK.  Yet  we  meet  again  with  the  name  of  Am- 
alek  (according  to  Josepfaus,  jlnl.  xi^  6,  5)  in  the  hie- 
twy  of  Esther,  In  the  persrai  of  Haman  the  Agagite^ 
la  Esth.  ill.  If  10;  viU,  8,  6,  wbo  was  nrast  likely  an 
Anulekite  of  the  royal  hoose  of  Agag  (Num.  zxiv,  7 ; 
1  Sun.  XV,  8\  that  fled  ftom  the  general  camagv,  and 
escaped  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  Arabians  relate  of  the  Amalek  destroyed  by 
Saul  that  he  was  the  &ther  ot  an  sndent  tribe  in 
Arabia,  which  contained  only  Arabians  called  pure, 
the  remains  of  whom  were  mingled  with  the  posterity 
of  Joktan  and  Adnan.  According  to  Joeephus  (^Ant. 
iii,  2,  1),  the  Amalekites  Inhabited  Gobolitla  (Psa. 
Izjdii,  8)  and  Petra,  and  were  the  most  warlike  of  the 
natkou  In  those  parte  (eomp.  Ant.  il,  1,  2) ;  and  else- 
vbenlie  speaks  of  them  as  "reaching  flrmn  PehiBiam 
eS  T£«ypt  to  the  Bed  Sea"  (Ant.  vl,  7,  8).  We  find, 
also,  that  they  had  a  settlement  In  that  part  of  Pal- 
estine which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  ot  ^braira 
(Jndg.  xji,I5;  see  also  v,  14).  According  to  Sdlwarz 
(Palat.  p.  21S),  traces  of  this  name  are  preserved  in 
that  region  to  this  day.  The  editor  of  Gatmet  snp- 
poses  that  there  were  no  less  than  three  distinct 
tri1>es  of  Amalekites:  (1.)  Amalek  the  ancient,  re- 
ferred  to  in  Gen.  xiv ;  ^.)  A  tribe  in  the  regum  east 
^  Enpt,  bKweea  Egypt  and  Canaan  (Exod.  xvli, 
8;  1  Sam.  XV,  ete.);  (8.)  Amalek,  the  descendants 
of  Wijiha«  1^0  sncfa  distinction,  however,  appears 
to  be  made  in  the  biblical  narrative,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  former  two  of  these  tribes ;  th^  national 
cfaancter  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  different 
localitiea  in  which  we  And  these  Amalekitea  may  be 
only  aziilafaied  by  their  halnts,  vbich  evidently  were 
«oeh  as  belong  to  a  variBca  nomade  people  (Seland, 
Mat.  ^  76  aq.;  Mannert,  Geogr.  VI,  I,  188  aq.). 
Aiabian  writers  mention  AvuMia^  Ame^ii,  ImHk,  as 
an  aboriginal  tribe  of  their  country,  descended  fhnn 
Htm  (Abnifeda  says  from  Shem),  and  more  ancient 
than  tiw  Ishmaelites  (D'Herbelot,  BiU.  Orient,  s.  v. 
Amlac;  De  Sacy,  Excerj^a  ex  Abtdf.  In  Pococke's 
Sftawu  p.  &48  sq.;  MichaeUs,  SpvMtg.  i,  170  sq.). 
Tbey  alao  give  the  same  name  to  the  Philistines  and 
other  Canaanhea,  and  assert  that  the  Amalekites  who 
were  conquered  by  Joshua  passed  over  to  North  Af- 
rica (Ewald,  Itr.  GtMck.  1,  800,  460).  Philo  (Vita 
Mogm,  I,  99)  calls  the  Amalekites  who  fought  with 
the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt  Phcsnicians.  The 
same  writer  interprets  tb^  name  Amalek  as  meaning 
"a  people  that  Ik^  np  or  exhanata"  (Xq^  AU^. 

W).  From  Ute  sei^itnral  notices  of  thrir  location 
KPUh  of  Palestine  (Nam.  xBi,  29),  In  the  re^^on  trav- 
med  by  the  Israatites  (Exod.  xvii,  8  sq.),  and  their 
ramection  with  the  Ammonites  (Jndg.  iii,  13),  Midian- 
ita  (Jndg.  vi,  8 ;  vii,  12),  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv,  6),  as 
weQ  as  their  neighborhood  to  the  Philistines  (I  Sam. 
xxvii,  8),  Uonnt  Soir  (1  Chron.  v,  48),  and  the  city 
oTSbor  or  Felnriotn  (1  Sam.  xv,  7%  it  is  evident  that 
their  ptDper  territoiy  was  botmded    nitllftia,  Egypt, 


Idames,  and  the  desert  of  SInaL — ^Van  Iperen,  ffiitor. 
Crit.  Edom.  tt  AmUeettar.  (Leonard.  1768) ;  Jour,  of 
Sac  Lit.  Apr.  1853,  p.  89  sq. ;  Nfildeke,  UAer  <& 
Amalekiter.  etc.  (GOttiog.  1868).   Sea  Cut AAmm. 

On  the  apparent  diampan^  between  Dent.  1, 14 
and  Sum.  zlv,  45,  aea  AxoBm. 

Amftlile  opBBKA,orofCbartres  0n  Latin,  Amal- 
ricOB  or  Emelricna ;  in  French,  Amanry),  a  celebrated 
thoolf^an  and  phUosopber  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bom 
at  Bena,  a  village  near  Chaitres,  lived  at  Paris  toward 
the  dose  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  gave  Instouction  In  dialectics 
and  other  liberal  arts  comprised  in  the  Trivam  and 
Qitairivltm.  He  andertook  to  explain  the  n)etiq>hys- 
ica]  work*  of  Aristotle,  which  had  Just  been  translated 
into  Latin,  partly  ttom  some  nei^  ootrfee,  portiy  fhnn 
Arabic  versions,  which  had  been  imported  from  the 
East.  In  these  works  Amalric  advances  the  opinion 
that  all  beings  proceed  from  a  first  matter,  which  in 
itself  has  neither  form  nor  flgnre,  bnt  In  which  the 
motion  Is  continual  and  necessary.  The  Arabs  had 
long  before  begun  to  introduce  this  phUooophy  into 
Western  Europe;  for  as  early  as  the  nbth  century 
Scotns  Erigena  (q.  t.)  tanght  that  the  first  matter  was 
every  thing,  and  that  it  was  God.  Although  the  te- 
merity of  this  language  was  ft«qoenUy  combined  of, 
the  doctrine  of  Erigena  was  never  expressly  con- 
demned, and  Amalric  was  therefore  not  afhud  (tf  again 
j^fSeasiiig  it.  He  also  m^tained  the  ideality  <rf  God 
and  the  first  matter,  bnt  he  pretended  to  reconcile  this 
view  with  the  writings  of  Ifoaes  and  the  thecdogy  of 
the  Catludlc  Church.  From  the  conttnnal  and  neces- 
sary movement  of  the  first  matter,  he  concluded  that 
all  particular  beings  were  nltimately  to  re-enter  the 
bosom  of  the  Bdng  of  Beings,  which  alone  is  Indfr- 
stmctible,  and  that  before  this  ultimate  consummation 
the  vicissitudes  of  nature  would  have  divided  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  of  rellf^  Into  three  periods 
corresponding  to  the  three  persons  tit  the  IVinhy.  See 
Alubriciahs.  He  developed  his  ideas  especially  in 
a  work  entitled  '*i%K)n,  aTreaiso/yatural  mngt." 
This  book  was  condemned  by  the  UoiversKy  of  Paris 
Id  1204  Amalric  appealed  from  this  sentence  to  the 
pope,  and  went  himself  to  Rome;  but  Pope  Innocent 
III  confirmed  the  sentence  In  1207.  Amalric  was 
compelled  to  retract,  which  he  did  with  great  reluc- 
tance. He  died  fkvm  grief  in  1S09.  In  ISIO,  whan 
ten  of  his  chief  fbllowws  were  burned,  the  body  of 
Amalric  was  also  exhumed,  and  his  bones  burned,  to- 
gether with  his  books,  inclusive  of  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotie.--Herzog,A^£i*cSNUi:pddM^  1,268;  Hoaftr, 
Bioff.  GMrak,  11,  806. 

A'mam  (Heb,  Amam',  D^M,  gatkermff;  Sept. 
'Af*afi\  a  dty  in  the  sootbem  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ja- 
diui,  mentioned  between  Hazor  and  Shema  (Josh,  xv, 
26),  being  apparentiy  situated  in  the  tract  afterward 
assigned  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xlx,  1-9);  probably  about 
midway  on  the  aonfhem  border  betwsen  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  tbe  Dead  Sea.  The  ennmetation  in  Josh. 
XV,  82,  shows  that  this  name  is  to  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding,  L  e.  Bcaor-Amam  [see  Ha- 
zob3,  which  proliably  designates  tbe  same  place  as 
Kebiotb-Hezroh  (q.  v.).   See  Tbibb. 

Amama,  Sixtth,  a  Protestant  theologian,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Franecker,  was  bom  there  Oct.  IS, 
1598.  and  died  Nov.  9, 1689.  He  visited  Enriuid  in 
1618.  He  wrote  Cauttra  Vvlj/aba  Latmee  EX&iKis 
PaOaUadti  (1620).  and,  in  reply  to  Mersenne,  his  An- 
tibarlxtnu  Bibliciu  (Franc.  1628, 4to),  contuning  stric- 
tures on  oilier  books  of  the  Tulgate,  namely,  the  His- 
torical Books,  Psalms,  Solomon's  writings,  and  (in  a 
postbumoos  edition)  Isaiah  and  Jeremii^  He  pab- 
Ibhed  also  a  collation  of  the  Dutch  vsrelott  wHfa  the 
originals  (Bsbebch«  Con/ereneie,  Amst.  1628),  and  a 
Hebrew  grammar  (Amat.,16^);^i4^^^j(^>fi^ 
posthumous  works  of  Drnous. O 
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A'man  CA/^^v),  the  Gntdxed  form  (Tobit  xlr, 
10 ;  Esth.  X,  17,  etc.)  of  the  name  Hahax  (q.  t.). 

Ama'na  [many  Amfaia]  (Heb.  Amanak\  h^^K, 
a  coeeMOMl^  M  la  Kah.  x,  1),  the  uum  of  a  rirar  and 
of  a  bin. 

1.  The  marginal  reading  (of  many  codicaa,  -with  the 
^rUc,  Hie  Tatgnm,  and  the  Complotttnslaa  ed.  (tf  tbe 
Sept)  Id  2  Kings  v,  12,  of  the  stream  near  Daraaaona 
called  in  the  text  Abaha  (q.  t.). 

2.  (Sept  rtonc,  Volg.  Amana.')  A  monntain  men- 
tioned in  Cant.  W,  8,  in  connection  with  Shenir  and 
Henmm,  as  the  reeort  of  wild  beasts.  Some  liave 
vappoaed  it  to  be  Mount  ^  mamit  in  CUida,  to  which  the 
dominiott  of  Solomim  Is  alleged  to  have  extended  noxtii- 
wartf.  Bat  the  context,  with  other  drcomataneea, 
leaves  little  donbt  that  this  Monnt  Amana  was  rather 
the  southern  part  or  snmmit  of  Anti-Libanns,  and 
was  so  called  perhaps  from  oontuning  the  sources  of 
the  river  Amana  or  Abana  (q.  v.).  The  rabbins, 
Indeed,  call  Honnt  Lebanon  varions  names  (Reland, 
Palcat.  p.  820),  among  which  appears  that  of  Ammm 
OI^QK,  GittM,  fol.  viii,  1,  v.  r.  Uvumn,  or  ML 
Hot,  according  to  Boxtorf,  Lae.  Talm.  coL  1X7). 

Ama'nab,  the  correct  form  of  the  name  Abika 
(q.  T.),  wbl^  has  probably  crept  in  by  an  error  of 
ooiiyiflta.   See  Ajcana. 

Amanda,  St.,  bishop  of  Maostricht,  called  "the 
apostle  of  Belgium,"  was  bom  in  589  in  Nantes,  of  a 
Soman  &miiy,  and  at  twenty-one  entered  a  monastery 
near  Rochelle.  After  visitbig  Borne,  he  was  in  626 
orduned  a  missionary  bishop,  without  any  fixed  see, 
and  be  labored  first  In  Brabuit  and  Flanders,  then  in 
Sdavonia  near  the  Danube.  After  this  be  passed  into 
Anatraaia,  bat  waa  driven  away  by  Dagobert,  wliom 
be  had  reproved  for  his  vicea ;  afterward,  however,  the 
penitent  piioce  recalled  him,  and  made  bim  the  spirit- 
nal  instructor  of  his  son  Sigebert.  In  the  territory  of 
Ghent,  to  which  he  went  next,  be  was  cruelly  used, 
and,  after  being  appointed  bishop  of  Maestricht  in  649, 
he  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  order  that 
he  might  resume  his  former  mode  of  life.  He  was  a 
gnat  itinerant  praadwr,  fbnoded  many  monaatariat, 
and  died  in  679,  on  the  6th  of  Febrnaiy.— Baillet, 
February  6;  Butler,  Lmt  ofSatmU,  i,  869;  Neander, 
Ch,  Sitt.  iii,  41. 

AmnrantWnn  (iftapivTtVOt,  lm/bdmff),  OCCUrs 
in  the  origmal  of  1  Pet.  4  (Anth.  Vers.  "  that  fadeth 
not  away ;"  comp.  dfiapavroc,  I  Pet.  i,  4,  Auth.  Vera, 
id.),  where  the  apostle  seems  to  allude  to  ibafeuUag 
q/riy,  or  crovn  qf  laurel  awarded  to  bim  wbo  came  off 
victorioua  in  the  Qredan  games  (q.  v.).  Hence  the 
word  Axarahth,  the  name  of  a  clasa  of  flowers,  eo 
called  from  their  not  speedily/odw^  (see  Hilton,  Par. 
Lost,  iii,  in  med.).  They  tuve  a  rich  color,  but  dry 
flowers.  PrinceVfiaother  and  cock's^comb  ore  exam- 
ples of  the  natural  order  of  Amaranthacen,  all  the  vari- 
eties of  which  are  innocuous.  To  aach  oawithering 
garlands  the  apostle  compares  the  ChilBtlitt's  crown 
(tf  gloiy,  won  by  fidth  and  self-denial  Q.  Cor.  ix,  26). 
See  Cbotw. 

Amaii'ah  (Heb.  Amarydk*,  FT'^I^M,  ttnd  [i.  e. 
promised]  t^JisAomifq^d.  Theopbraatos ;  also  in  tbe 
paragt^e  form  Amarj/a'ht,  ^n^-n^^  1  Cbion.  xxlv, 
28;  2  Chron.  xix,  11 ;  xxxi,  16),'  the  name  of  several 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Afiapiac,  'Aftapla.)  A  person  mentioned 
in  1  Chron.  vi,  7,  52,  in  the  list  of  tbe  descendants  of 
Aaron  by  hia  eldest  sod  Eleazar,  as  tbe  son  of  Meraiotb 
and  the  fidfaer  of  Abitub,  which  last  was  (not  the 
grandson  and  aoecesSOT  of  Eli  of  the  same  name,  but) 
the  father  of  that  Zadok  In  whose  person  Saul  restored 
tbe  bi^-priesthood  to  tbe  Ihie  of  Eleazar.  The  years 
during  which  the  younger  line  of  Ithamar  enjoyed  the 
pontificate  in  the  persons  of  Eli,  Ahitub,  and  Abime- 
lecb  (wbo  was  alain  by  King  Saul  at  Nob)  wen  doubt- 


less  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  time  of  M 
Amariah  and  his  son  Ahitub  (q.  v.),  if  they  were  eoD 
temporary,  and  It  has,  therefon,  been  thought  tU 
they  never  were  high-priests  in  flwt,  although  thd 
names  ore  given  to  carry  on  the  direct  line  of  succet 
sion  to  Zadok.  Bat  it  is  mora  probable  that  Amarial 
waa  the  last  of  the  high-priests  of  Eleazar's  line  pric 
to  Its  transfer  (fbr  Mmw  unknown  reason)  to  Oe  faoni 
of  Ithamar  In  the  parson  itf  EB  (q,  t.),  and  that  th 
AUtob  wboae  son  Zadok  waa  the  fint  to  ngain  th 
lost  Boooeadon  was  a  mon  distant  daacandant  In  jx\ 
vote  life,  tbe  tntennediate  names  in  the  genealog 
being  omitted.  See  High-peibst.  B.C.  ante  112^ 
Josephus  (Amt.  viii,  1,  8)  calls  him  Arvpiam  ('Apt 
^<uoc),  And  says  he  lived  in  private,  the  pont^cat 
being  at  tbe  time  in  the  fismlly  of  Ithamar. 

2.  (Sept.  'A/iOfud,  'A/uiptac.)  A  Levite,  second  aa 
of  Hebron  and  grandsMi  of  BehaUab  of  the  liaeq 
of  Hoses  (1  Chron.  xxiU,  19 ;  xxiv,  28).    B.C.  1014. 

3.  A  "  ehief-i>rieat"  active  in  tbe  political  refbrmi 
tion  instituted  Jeboahaphat  (2  Chron.  xix,  11) 
pertiape  identical  with  the  high-priest  tliat  appears  t 
have  intervened  between  Asarioh  and  Johiman  ( 
Chron.  vi,  9).  See  Hios-pbiebt.  B.C.  896.  Jose 
phus  (AiU.  ix,  1,  1)  calls  him  '^Avuuias  tiie  priest 
(Aftaatas  A  Uptvs)  i  and  says  that  he  (as  well  as  Zeb 
adiah)  was  ofthe  tribe  <rf  Jodah,  a  statement  pnbaU; 
due  to  the  faueeaiaey  of  the  text  (jcortpoifc,  "  both.' 
bebig  evidently  spiaiotii  or  eomipt,  see  Hudson,  ii 
loc).  In  the  llat  of  Joa^ss  (A«L  8, 6)  Us  aain 
does  not  appear. 

4.  (Sept.  'Anapiac,  but  Safiaptia  T.  r.  Sofmpia  ii 
Eara.)  A  high-^iriest  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  soi 
of  another  Azuiali(q.  v.),  and  also  father  of  a  diAr 
ent  Abitub  (1  Chron.  vi,  11;  Earn  vii,  8),  or  rather 
perhaps,  of  Urtjah  (2  Kings  xvf,  10).  See  HtoB 
FBIB8T.  B.C.  pnb.  ante  740.  Josephus  (AM.  x,  6 
6)  appears  to  call  him  JotAam  Cl^iAafMs),  aa  also  thi 
Jewish  chronicle  Seder  Otaa. 

5.  (Sept.  'Aftapiac  v.  r.  Hopiof.)  One  of  tbe  Le 
vites  appointed  by  Heaeklah  to  superintend  the  di* 
tribntion  of  the  temple  does  among  tbe  aaoerdota 
cities  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  16).   B.C.  726. 

6.  (Sept.  'Aftopiat  v.  r.  'Ajuoptfoc  and  'AfUpiof^ 
The  son  of  HiaUah  and  bthw  of  Qedaliab,  iridd 
Ust  was  grandfattier  of  the  propliBt  Zeptuniah  (Zcpb 

i,  1).   B.C.  Ipng  ante  MO. 

7.  (Sept.  St^utpta.)  The  son  of  Sbephatiah  ant 
father  ci  Zechariab,  which  last  waa  grandfather  ol 
Athoiah,  the  Jndahite  deacendant  of  Pharez,  rwiden 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  exHa  (N^  xl,  4).  B.C.  ^fOB^ 
ante  586. 

8.  (Sept  'Afiopta.)  One  of  the' prieeta  wtio  retnn 
ed  from  Babylon  with  Zernbbabel  (Neh.  x,  8),  B.C 
586,  and  afterward  (in  extreme  age,  if  the  same)  seal 
ed  the  covenant  with  Nebemiah  (Neh.  xii,  S),  B-C 
dr.  410.  He  appears  to  have  twen  identical  wtth  tlx 
chief-priest  tbe  £atber  of  Jeholianan  QjTeb.  xii,  18). 

9.  (Sept.  'Afiapiac  ▼.  r.  'A^iopiia.)  One  of  Oe  Is. 
raeUte  "aoos"  of  BanI,  who  divoned  the  Oentilt 
wife  whom  he  had  married  after  tbe  return  from  Btb- 
ylon  (Esra  x,  42).   B.C.  469. 

Amaxi'aa  C^ftapi^dt  ^  Onsdied  form  (1  Esdr 
Tiii,2;  2  Badr.  i,  2)  of  the  name  Akabiah  (q.  v.> 

Am'au  (Hob.  Amataf,  K^9,  bmdem),  the  naou 
of  two  wm. 

1.  (Sept  'AfumA;  but  v.  r.  'Afuwn£,  and  in  1 
Chron.  ii,  17,  even  'Ap<nra|3.)  The  ecm  of  Abigail,  i 
sister  of  King  David,  by  Jether  or  Ithra  (q.  v.),  an 
lBhmaelite(l Chron.  u,  17;  2  Sam.  xvii,  26 ;  1  Khigi 

ii,  6,  82) ;  a  foreign  paternity  that  appears  to  ban 
caused  Us  neglect  in  oomparlion  with  (lie  oMMtt  hon- 
ored sons  of  David's  other  sister  Zendah;  until  00  ttw 
occurrence  of  Absalom's  rebelllMi,  whose  party  hf 
naturally  Joined,  and  of  which  he  was  made  genersl, 
bis  good  conduct  pwbably^-tha         although  de- 
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Cmtfld,  led  David  to  offer  him  not  only  pardon,  bat 
the  command  of  tbe  armj  in  the  room  of  tua  oouun 
Jowb  (3  Sam.  xlz,  18),  whoM  OTorbeariiig  condact 
had  Iwromn  intolerabia  to  him,  and  to  whom  ha  could 
not  cntirsly  forgive  tbs  duth  of  Abaalmn  (q.  v.). 
B.C.  dr.  102S.  But  on  tlia  bra&king  ont  of  Sbeba's 
uunrrMtioo,  Anaaa  was  so  tanty  in  his  moTenwnts 
(piobably  tnm  the  reluctance  of  the  troops  to  follow 
him)  that  David  despatched  Abidiai  with  the  house- 
hold troops  In  pursuit  of  Sheba,  and  Joab  Joined  his 
bnthar  ■  ■vdxuiSMt.  Wlien  they  taadmd  *'  tlie 
great  stone  of  Gibe(«i,"  they  were  ovettaken  hj  Anu- 
•a  with  the  tome  he  had  been  able  to  collect.  Joab 
tboogfat  this  a  CsTorable  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
so  dangeroos  a  rival,  and  immediately  executed  the 
treacherous  purpose  he  had  formed.  See  Abneb.  He 
sainted  AmMS,  asked  Urn  of  hie  heslth,  and  took  his 
beard  in  his  hand  to  kiss  liinit  while  with  the  on- 
beeded  left  hand  he  smote  him  dead  with  his  swotd. 
Joab  dm  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
ctntinoed  the  ponoH  of  Sheba;  andsncbwasUs  pop- 
olaxity  with  ^  army  that  David  was  unable  to  re- 
move him  from  the  omunand,  or  call  him  to  occoont 
for  this  bloody  deed  (2  Sam.  xz,  4-12).  B.C.  cir. 
lOeS.  See  Joab.  Whether  Amasa  t>e  identical  with 
tbe  Avuuai  who  ia  mentiotted  aoumg  David's  com- 
manders (1  Chnm.  xiii  18)  Is  nncetttin  (Berthean, 
ErUar.  p.  140).   See  Datid. 

2.  CS^>t.  'A/iaiTta£.)  A  son  of  Hadlai  and  chief  of 
Ephisim,  who,  with  others,  vehemently  and  success- 
faS\y  resisted  the  retention  as  prisoners  of  the  persons 
whom  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  had  taken  captive  in  a 
successful  campaign  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Jodah  (3 
Chion.  xxviii,  12).   B.C.  dr.  738. 

Am'mmaX  [some  Amos' alii  C^*^  Amatc^,  ''^^^i 
harriaMMneX  tha  name  of  aevenl  men.  See  also 
Am-mhai. 

1.  (Sept.  'A/iaai  and  'AfuiQ  v.  t,  'A/uoffi  and  'Afia^t.") 
A  Levite,  son  of  Elkanah,  and  father  of  AUmoth  or 
Uabatb,  of  tbe  ancestry  of  Samuel  (1  Chron.  vi,  26, 
ZB),  B.C.  cir.  1410. 

.2.  (Sept.  'Afiaaat.')  The  principal  leader  of  a  con- 
Nderable  body  of  men  from  the  tril>ce  of  Jndah  and 
Bs^jamin,  who  joined  David  in  "  tbe  stronghold,"  ap- 
pMrendytbecamof  Adnllam;  his  fervent  declaration 
of  attadhment  instantly  dispelled  thtf  apimhenrionsthat 
David  expressed  at  tbelr  coming  (1  Chron.  xii,  18), 
B.C.  dr.  1061.  There  is  not  much  lovbability  in  the 
mppoeition  (Ewald,  Jtr.  Ge»A.  ii,  544)  that  he  was  the 
Mme  with  Amasa  (q.  v.),  the  ni^ew  of  David. 

3.  (Sept.  'A/UHRit.)  One  of  the  priesto  aH>dided  to 
precede  tbe  ark  with  blowing  of  tnunpeta  on  its  r»- 
moial  ftom  tbs  boose  of  Obed-edom  to  Jemsalem  (1 
Cbion.  XV,  24),  B.C.  dr.  1048. 

4.  (Sept.  'A/ioffi.)  Another  Levite,  father  of  a  dif- 
ferettt  Uabatb,  and  one  of  the  two  Kohatbites  that 
were  forward  at  dte  instance  of  Hezekiab  in  deaneing 
tbe  temple  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12),  B.C.  726. 

Am'aaliai  (Heb.  Amaahaay',  "^DI^S?,  prob.  an  in- 
ouneet  form  ot  the  name  Amasai;  Sept.  'Aftufat, 
'Afiaaia,  Tnlg.  Amaaim),  tbe  son  of  Aaareel,  and 
ddef  of  the  valiant  priests  of  his  ftmHy,  appdnted  by 
Sshemiah  to  redde  «t  Jerusalem  and  do  the  woric  of 
the  temple  (Keh.  xl,  18),  B.C.  dr.  440. 

Atnaud'ali  (Heb.  Amaigak',  I^tJV'.  terdm  ^ 
[i.  e.  sBstdned  by]]  Jehoeak  ;  Sept.  'Afiairiae  v.  r.  Ho- 
aofa;),  the  son  of  Zicbri,  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of 
Jodah,  who  volunteered  to  uphold  King  Jehoshapbat 
in  his  religious  efforts,  at  the  head  of  200,000  chosen 
ttMps  (2  Chron.  xvii,  16),  B.C.  dr.  910. 

AmS.'t^w,  supposed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  whose  bouse 
hi  Tahpanlwe  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xllil,  9,  and  who 
nlgned  B.C.  669-625 ;  he  was  the  saccessor  of  Apries, 
«r  nisnoh  Hopbva.  Amasis,  unlike  bis  predecessors, 
eoBrted  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  to  secure 
Ibiir  aniance,  he  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of 


Battus,  the  king  of  tlu  Grecian  colony  of  Cyrena 
(Herod,  ii,  161-182;  iii,  1-16;  Diod.  1,  68,  95).  Ha 
also  contributed  a  large  sum  toward  the  rebidlding  of 
the  templet  Delphi,  and  is  said  to  have  been  vi^ted 
by  Sohm  (Herod.  1,80;  Phit.  SoImi,  26 ;  Plato,  runow, 
p.21).— Smlth's2)*B(.^CZius..0»iV.8.T.  SeaEoTpr. 

AwM^^:li.   See  Hahath;  Bobcbo*. 

AmfitJlll  (kfta^i,  i.  q.  Hamaikj  q.  v. ;  oomp.  Jo- 
sephns,  Ant.  x,  6,  2),  a  place  named  Jerome  and 
Ensebius  ('E^oda)  in  the  Onomattictm  (s.  v.  ^rnath, 
'Aida/t)  as  one  of  several  places  by  that  name,  this  toe- 
ing sitiiated  near  Gadara,  and  having  warm  springs. 
It  is  apparently  tbe  modem  rain  ^mofei,  discovend 
by  Seataen  (lUtter,  xv,  STST),  on  the  Nahr 

Yarmok,  not  far  tnm  Urn  Keis  (Burckbardt,  Traveit, 
p.  278,  S78-S78).   See  also  Amathob. 

Amathslii  (rather  AmatJ^OM,  'A/ta^tv),  one  of 
the  "  sons"  of  Bebal,  who  divorced  bis  Gentile  wife 
after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  is,  29);  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption for  tlie  Atkui  (q.  T.)  of  the  genuine  text 
(Ezra  X,  28). 

Am'atUs  (1  Hacc.  xii,  25).   See  AMATHirts. 

Amathl'tiS  'CAfiadZrtc,  Eng.  Ters.  «  Amatbis"), 
a  district  to  tbe  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan 
Uaccabnns  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xii, 
26) ;  not  around  the  dty  Amathdb  (q.  v.)  beyond  tbe 
Jordan  (Josephua,  Ani.  xiil,  16,  S ;  War^  i,  4,  8) ;  but 
the  nei^boAood  ot  tbe  metropolis  Amath  or  Havatk 
(q.  T.),  on  the  Orontes  (DrostoBi  Uichaells,  In  loo. 
Hacc.).  So  Uw  Sept.  ^rsa  'Afta^  fx  insn  In  Q«n. 
x,17. 

AmSthns  C  AfiaBoit,  -orvroc,  also  rd  'A/iadd),  a 
strongly-fortified  town  beyond  tiie  Jordan,  which- En- 
sebius and  Jerome  (Ommatt.  a.  v.  .£tliam)  place  twen- 
ty-one Roman  miles  south  of  Pella.  It  was  taken  by 
Alexander  JanniBUB  (Josephus,  War,  I,  4,  8;  AtU.xSi, 
18,  8),  and  its  importance  is  shown  by  the  &ct  ttiat 
Gat^ius  made  it  tlie  seat  of  one  of  the  five  jurisdic- 
tions (flwilpui)  into  which  he  divided  the  country 
(^Amt.  xlv,  6, 4;  War,  I,  8,  6).  Joeepbus  elsewhere 
(Ant,  xvii,  10,  6)  mentions  that  a  palace  was  bnmt  at 
Amatia  (q.  v.)  on  the  Jordan,  which  was  probably  the 
same  place.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric  at  tbe  Councfl  of  Cbalcedon  (Condi,  iv,  118). 
Beland  (Palatt.  p.  660  sq.)  thinks  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  by  the  name  of  Amathu  (illfasp,  and  that 
it  may  be  the  same  with  Bamoth-Gilead.  Burcldiardt 
passed  the  ndns  of  an  andant  city  itanding  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  called  AiKata,  near  the  Jor- 
dan,  and  a  littie  to  the  north  of  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok; 
and  was  told  that  several  columns  remain  standing, 
and  also  some  large  buildings  (Traeeli,  p.  S46).  Thia 
is  donbtless  tbe  rite  (Van  de  Vdde,  MemoK-,  p.  284), 
although  not  quite  so  far  routh  as  tbe  OmmOMScoa 
would  make  it  (Ranmer,  Paldtl.  p.  318). 

▲manry .   See  Amalbic. 

Amaxi'ah  (Heb.  AmattyJi',  Irn^'atA,  ttret^thened 
by  JehovaM,  2  Ktogs  xii,  21 ;  xiil,  12 ;  xiv,  8 ;  xv,  1 ; 
1  Chron.  Iv,  84;  vi,  46;  Amos  vii,  10,  12,  14;  else- 
where in  the  prolonged  form  AmaUjfa'bn,  ^n^S^^ ; 
Sept.  'Afiaaiaq,  bnt  Hacnn'ac  in  1  Cbnn.  vl,  46),  the 
name  of  four  men. 

1.  A  Levite,  son  of  BOkiah  and  Cither  of  Hasha14- 
ah,  of  the  ancertry  of  Ethan  the  Herarite  (1  Chron. 
vi,  46),  B.C.  considerably  ante  1014. 

2.  The  eon  and  euccessor  of  Joash  (by  Jehoaddan, 
a  female  of  Jerusalem),  and  the  ninth  king  on  the  sep- 
arate throne  of  Jndah ;  he  was  twenty-five  years  old 
at  his  accession,  and  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  B.C. 
887-808  (2  Kbigs  xiv,  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1).  Bis 
reign  was  marked,  In  general,  by  piety  as  weU  as  en- 
erg>',  but  was  not  without  its  faults  (2  Kings  xiv,  3, 
4 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  2).  He  commenced  his  sovereign* 
ty  by  ponlahing  the  mvx^min^W^O^^'ji^i^  is 
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mentioned  that  be  respected  the  law  of  Moaee  hy  not 
including  the  children  in  the  doom  of  tfaeir  puwts, 
which  seems  to  show  that  a  contrary  practice  bad  .pre- 
Tionsly  existed  (S  Kings  xiv,  6-7 ;  2  Chion.  xxt,  S-&). 
The  principal  event  of  Amaziah's  reign  was  bb  attempt 
to  reimpose  upon  the  Edomltes  the  yoke  of  Jodah, 
which  they  had  cast  off  in  the  time  of  Jehoram  (2 
Kings  viii,  20 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xxii,  48).  The  strength 
of  Edom  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Amaziah  consider- 
ed the  unaided  poWer  of  his  own  kingdom,  although 
stated  to  have  consisted  of  800,000  troops,  unequal  to 
this  undertaking,  and  therefore  hired  an  aaxUiary 
tvnt  of  100,000  men  from  the  king  of  Israel  for  100,000 
talents  of  sUver  Chron.  uv,  6, 6).  This  Is  the  first 
example  of  a  mercenaiy  army  that  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews.  It  did  not,  however,  render  any 
other  service  than  that  of  giving  Amaziah  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  that  be  knew  his  true  place  in 
the  Hebrew  Constitution,  as  the  viceroy  and  vassal 
of  the  King  Jbbotah.  A  prophet  commanded  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  send  back  the  soziliaries, 
on  the  gronnd  that  the  state  of  alienation  ttom  God  in 
which  the  luogdom  of  Israel  lay  rendered  such  assist- 
ance not  only  useless,  but  dangerous.  The  king  obey- 
ed this  seemingly  hard  command,  and  sent  the  men 
home,  although  by  doing  so  he  not  only  lost  their 
services,  bnt  the  IW^OOO  talents,  which  bad  been  al- 
ready fiSi,  and  bicnrred  the  resentment  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  naturally  exasperated  at  the  iudignK}' 
shown  to  them  (2  Chron.  xxv,  7-10, 18).  This  exas. 
peration  they  indicated  by  plundering  the  towns  and 
destroying  the  people  on  their  homeward  march  (Kit- 
to's  Daiiy  Bible  lUtutr.  in  loc.).  The  obedience  of 
Amaziah  was  rewarded  by  a  great  victory  over  the 
Edomites  (2  Chron.  xxv,  14--16),  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  slain  in  battle,  and  ton  thousand  more 
savagely  destroyed  by  bdi^  buried  down  firom  the 
high  cMIb  of  their  native  mountains  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
11,  12).  He  even  took  the  city  of  Petra  (q.  v.)  by 
assault,  and  changed  its  name  from  Selah  to  Jokthed 
(2  Kings  xiv,  7).  But  the  Edomites  afterward  were 
avenged;  for  among  the  goods  which  fell  to  the  con- 
queror were  some  of  their  Idols,  which,  although  im- 
potent to  deliver  theb  own  worshippers,  Amaziah  be- 
todt  himself  to  wotBhip(  Withof,  D«  A  taatia  deot  Edom. 
mam  ofiditwnto.  Ling.  1768).  ■  This  proved  his  min 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  14-1^.  Puffed  up  by  his  late  victo- 
ries, be  thought  also  of  reducing  the  ten  tribes  under 
his  dominion,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  the  rival  king- 
dom to  meet  him  in  a  pitched  l>attle.  After  a  scorn- 
ful reply,  he  was  defeated  by  King  Joash  Israel, 
who  caRied  him  a  prisoner'  to  Jerusalem,  which,  ac- 
cording to  JosephuB  {^Ant.  ix,  9, 8),  opened  its  gates  to 
the  conqueror  under  a  threat  that  otherwise  be  would 
put  Amaziah  to  death — a  ^tement  evidently  made 
conjecturally  to  explain  the  fact  that  ttie  city  was 
taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  Kings  xiv,  IS). 
Joash  broke  down  a  great  part  of  the  city  wall  on  the 
nde  toward  the  Israelitiah  frontier,  phmdeted  the 
dty,  and  even  laid  hla  hands  upon  the  sacred  things 
of  the  temple.  He,  however,  left  Amaziah  on  the 
throne,  but  not  without  taking  hostages  for  his  good 
behavior  (2  Kings  xiv,  8-14 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  17-24), 
B.C.  cir.  824.  The  disasters  which  Amaziah'a  icfotu- 
ation  bad  brought  upon  Judah  probably  occasioned  the 
ccHispiracy  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  altbough  a  space 
of  fifteen  year^  intervened  (2  Kings  xiv,  17).  On  re- 
cdving  intell^ence  of  this  conspiracy  be  hastened  to 
throwhimself  into  the  fortress  of  Lacbish;  bntbewas 
pursued  and  slain  by  the  cons^Hrators,  who  brought 
back  bis  body  "  upon  horses"  to  Jerusalem  fot  inter- 
ment in  the  royal  sepulchre  (2  Kings  xiv,  19,  20;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  27,  28).  His  name,  for  some  reason,  is 
omitted  in  our  Saviour's  geneak^  (Matt.  1, 8;  comp. 
1  Chron.  iii,  12).— Kitto.    See  Judah,  Kimodom  oit. 

3.  The  priest  of  the  golden  calves  at  Bethel,  who,  j 
tn  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II,  omiplained  to  the  king  of  I 


Amoa's  prophedea  of  coming  evil,  and  urged  &e 
prophet  himself  to  withdraw  into  the  kingdom  of  Jb- 
dah  and  prophesy  there ;  fbr  which  he  was  threatened 
with  seven  family  d^ndatltm  tn  the  approacfanig 
captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  (Amos  vii,  10-17), 
B.C.  dr.  790. 

4.  The  father  of  Joshab,  which  latter  was  one  of 
the  SimeoniU  chiefs  who  expelled  the  Awalekhes  from 
the  vallayof  GedorinthetimeofHweUah^ChioD. 
iv,  84).    B.C.  cir.  712. 

Ambassador,  a  pnbllc  minister  aent  tram  one 
sovereign  prince,  as  a  representative  of  his  person,  to 
another.  At  Athens  amt>assadors  mounted  the  pulpit 
of  the  public  orators,  and  there  acquainted  the  people 
with  their  errand.  At  Rome  tbey  were  introdooed 
to  the  senate,  and  there  delivered  their  commiadou 
(Smith's  DuA.  ofCbm.  Aiaiq.  a.  r.  Legatna). 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  n<«^,  bw-,  one  who 
goes  on  an  emnkf,  is  thus  rendered  in  Joah.  ix,  4 ; 
Prov.  xiu,  17;  Isa.  xviU,  2;  Jer.  zlix,  14;  Obad.  1; 
and  this  translation  Is  used  for  y^^,  nelka',  <at  usfcr- 
prdtr,  in  2  Chron.  xzxii,  31 ;  also  for  ^V&>-Q,  malat', 
mettutffer,  la  2  Chron.  xxxv,  21 ;  Isa.  xxx,  4 ;  xxxin, 
7 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  15.  Hinteters  of  the  Gospel  tn  tbe 
New  Testament  are  tMli  to  Im  ambcutadort  (wpwjSf  vm), 
because  they  are  appointed  by  God  to  dedare  bia  wOl 
to  men,  and  to  promote  a  spiritual  alliance  with  Him 
(2  Cor.     20;  E^.  vl,  20).   Sea  Aujaxgb. 

The  rdationfl  i^tbe  HdirewB  with  fbreign  astfona 
were  too  limited  to  affind  much  oecadon  for  the  ser- 
vices of  ambassadors.  ^tiU,  the  long  coarse  of  their 
history  affords  some  examples  of  the  emplcrrment  of 
such  functionaries,  which  enable  us  tp  discover  the 
position  which  they  were  considered  to  occupy.  Of 
ambassadors  resident  at  a  finelgB  oonrt  thqr  bad,  of 
course,  no  notion,  all  the  embassies  of  wMcfa  we  read 
being  "  extraordinary,"  or  for  special  services  and  oc- 
casions, such  as  to  congratulate  a  king  on  his  acces- 
sion or  victories,  or  to  condole  with  him  in  his  ta>ablee 
(2  Sam.  viii,  15 ;  x,  2 ;  1  Kings  v,  1),  to  remonstrate 
m  the  case  of  wrong  (Jndg.  xi,  12),  to  airficit  tavora 
(Num.  XX,  14),  or  to  contract  alllanBea  (Josh,  ix,  8 
sq. ;  1  Mace  viii,  17). 

The  notion  that  the  ambassador  represented  tin 
person  of  the  sovereign  who  sent  him,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  state  from  which  he  came,  did  not  exist  in  an- 
cient times  in  the  same  sense  as  now.  He  was  a 
highly  distinguished  and  privileged  gxsseisyer,  and  hia 
dignity  (2  Sam.  x,  1-5)  was  rather  that  of  onr  heralds 
than  of  our  ambasaadon.  It  may  have  been  owing, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  prozbnl^  of  all  the  anthMM 
with  whidt  the  Israelitea  had  Intercoune  that  tbdr 
ambassadors  were  intrusted  with  few,  if  any,  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  could  not  go  beyond  the  letter  of 
their  instructions.  In  general,  their  duty  was  limited 
to  the  delivering  of  a  measage  and  the  receiving  of  an 
answer ;  and  if  this  answer  was  sncb  as  required  a  re- 
joinder, they  returned  for  fk«ab  instructions,  unless 
they  bad  been  authorized  how  to  act  or  speak  in  case 
sndi  an  answer  should  be  given. 

The  largest  act  performed  by  ambassadors  appeszt 
to  have  t>een  the  treaty  of  alliance  contracted  with  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix),  who  were  supposed  to  have 
come  from  "a  far  country;"  and  the  treaty  which 
they  contracted  was  in  agreement  with  the  instrao- 
tions  with  which  they  professed  to  be  furnished.  In 
allowing  for  the  efliBct  of  praximl^,  it  roust  be  remem- 
bered that  the  indent  ambassadm  of  other  nationa, 
even  to  countries  distant  from,  their  own,  generally 
adhered  to  the  letter  ef  their  instructions,  and  were 
reluctant  to  act  on  their  own  discretion.  Generals  of 
armies  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  ambw- 
sadors  in  this  respect.  The  precept  given  in  Dfiut.  xx, 
10,  seems  to  imply  some  such  agency :  rather,  how- 
ever, that  of  a  mf^„nnn<^io^(^pi^^bf^^  s  letter  <] 
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mt.  Tbc  iaTMibility  of  saoh  an  ofl^cer's  person 
mf  pMh^s  be  iniiUTed  from  the  only  recorded  iafVao- 
feiif  it  bdagMloved  with  nnnnul  sevflritiet  toward 
fcvqnihed,  pnfatiUy  designed  as  a  condign  chas- 
ftoMC  «r  that  flthnoa  (2  Sam.  x,  S-6;  eomp.  xii, 
Stfy  The  aariioM  axamplea  at  ambassadors  em- 
eseir  the  cases  of  Edom,  Hoab,  and  the 
iHtai(Kam.  xx,  U;  xxi,  21;  Jadg.  si,  17-19), 
4e*ai  n  that  of  the  fraudulent  GibeoniteB  (Joah. 
0.4,*.),  and  in  the  instances  of  dvil  strife  men- 
teiin  Jodg.  zi,  12,  and  XX,  12  (see  Cunens  de  Sep. 
1^.0,10,  with  notes  by  Nioolans  in  Ugolini  The- 
v.5,;71-774)^  Thayanmenthmedmorefreqaent- 
Irlngaidaftarthc  contact  of  the  great  ad^cent 
mmtHm  ti  Syria,  Babylon,  etc,  with  those  of  Ju-' 
bk  ad  Israel,  a.  g.  in  the  Inyaaion  of  Sennacherib. 
Tkj  «cn  oaaally  men  of  liigh  rank,  aa  in  that  case 
t3ditfeq*ain,the  chief  cap-bearer,  and  chief  of  the 
Mi^wm  depated,  and  were  met  by  delegates  of 
■Bhrfigaity  from  HexeUah  (i  Kings  xtIU,  17, 18 ; 
«il»In.xxx,4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to  IwTa 
nplored,  not  only  on  occaskma  of  boetUe  cbal- 
(r  ian^t  menace  (2  Kings  xiv,  8 ;  1  Kings 
n,  i,  <),  bat  of  friendly  compliment,  ot  reqoeet  for 
Am  tr  other  aid,  <^  aabmissive  deprecation,  and 
dtmm  inquiry  (2  Kings  xiv,  8 ;  xri,  7 ;  xviii,  14 ; 
!  Qna.  xzxii,  31).  The  dispatch  of  ambassadors 
nttaieBtiMsta  is  iotrodaced  as  a  token  of  national 
;BaiHr  ia  the  obaenra  propbacfy  la  Isl  xvlU,  3. 
fiMtLT.;  Sidth,s.T.  SmMebbkhobb. 

iBber(Heb.b9^cia«kMar,Exek.i,4,27;  vlti, 
yeDow  or  Btnw-colored  gnmmy  snbstance, 
■■■(mIIj  s  Tegetable  prodncdon,  bnt  reckoned  to  the 
aiail  kiagdom.  It  ia  found  in  lumps  in  the  sea 
B^oaOe  ibom  of  Pros^  Sicily,  Turkey,  etc.  Ex. 
n^itisnai^;  it  ia  very  transparent,  and  on  be- 
3;  lobM  yields  a  fragnuit  odor.  It  was  formerly 
Hwd  to  be  medicinal,  bat  is  now  employed  in  the 
■DdKlan  of  trinkets,  ornaments,  etc  IPemg  Cgclo- 


Piece  (/Amber  with  FUea  bnbedded. 

Ii  the  above  paaaages  of  EzeUel,  the  Hebrew  word 
L>tBadated  by  the  Sept.  vXtKrpov,  and  Vulgate  eUe- 
^  vfaiefa  ri^nifr  not  only  "  amber,"  but  also  aveiy 
''^'■Bt  metal,  composed  of  silrer  and  gold,  much 
ia  aatiquity  (Ptiny,  xxxiii,  4,  p.  28).  Others, 
*>tiiAm{Biero»,  ii,  p.  877),  compare  here  the  mix- 
t^<>ffftiaiid  bfl«sa,oiiridiiaIemi,  of  which  the  an- 
had  several  kinds;  by  whicb  means  a  high  de- 
^  it  Instre  was  obtained ;  e.  g.  at  pyropum,  at 
etc  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq.  s.  v. 
Something  similar  to  tbis  was  probably 
^  tented  by  the  difficult  term  xaXcoXi'jdavov,  "  fine 
W,''iBBeT.i,15(Gomp.EznTiii,27).   See  Brass. 
p>  Bdnw  wwd  ekatkmal  probably  signifies  smoolA 
^tprfiiM)inui.— Calmet,s.T.  Metal. 
^hidaxter.   See  LErr>HAifDED. 

AaMiiu  (a  Latin  name,  signil^g  Ambt/id  aa 
*^  Giacixed  'Afi^iiioc),  samamed  Mar- 
^IHtnitor  of  Jndma,  next  after  Coponiot,  and 
■hiltfBs,  AJ>.  IS  to  17  (Joeephna,^at.  xriii,  2, 8). 


Ambo,  a  raised  platform  or  reading-^esk,  from 
which,  in  the  primitive  Cborch,  the  gospel  and  epistle 
were  read  to  the  people,  and  sometimes  the  sermon 
preached.  Its  porition  appears  to  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  it  was  moat  frequently  on  the  north  side 
of  the  entnuee  into  tba  chancel.  The  singers  also 
had  their  separate  ambo. — Bingham,  Or^.  Eed.  bk. 
iii,  ch.  tU. 

Baldus  and  Durandas  derive  the  name  from  the 
drcnmstance  of  there  being  a  doable  fiight  of  steps  to 
the  ambo;  others,  with  more  probability,  from  the 
Greek  dvafiaivw,  to  atctnd.   Treatises  on  this  snl^t 


uUibo  in  tbe  Church  of  St.  Clenuat  at  Bom& 


are  by'Geret,  De  vet.  ecclaia  amlfonSHu  (Onold.  1757) ; 
WeidUng,  i)s  amftom&iu  s«C.  eoelBfta  (X^.  1687).  See 
Lebiok;  Pdlfit. 

Ambrone,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  floarished  chief- 
ly about  the  year  280 ;  he  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
by  his  wife,  Havella,  had  many  ctiildien.  For  some 
time  he  was  entangled  in  the  errors  of  tbe  Talentin- 
ians  and  Marcionites,  but  Origen  brought  him  to  the 
true  faith.  With  Origen  be  became  closely  intimate, 
and  tbe}'  studied  together.  He  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished Origen  with  seven  secretaries,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  at  woik.  Ambrose  died  about  SfiO,  after 
the  persecution  of  M axlmtnos,  in  which  be  confessed 
tbe  ftuth  boldly  with  Protoctetes,  a  priest  of  Cnsaren 
in  Palestine.  His  letters  to  Origen,  which  St.  Jennne 
commends  highly,  are  lost.  The  lioman  Church  com- 
memorates  him  as  confessor  on  March  17. — Euseb,  CJL 
Hid.  vi,  18 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Dictionary,  i,  S02. 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milsn,  was  bom  about  840, 
at  IVeves  (Aogusta  Trevironim),  where  his  &ther  re- 
sided aa  prefect  of  tbe  Prsetorium,  among  the  Gaols. 
It  is  said  that  while  be  was  yet  an  in&nt  a  swarm  of 
bees  settled  upon  his  month,  which  bia  fatiier  inter- 
preted as  a  portent  of  ftatnre  greatness.  After  his  Ih- 
tber's  death  his  mother  took  him  to  Home,  where  he 
received  the  education  of  an  advocate  under  Anicins 
Probus  and  Symmachus.  For  some  time  he  pleaded 
at  the  bar,  and  his  success,  together  with  his  family 
infioence,  led  to  his  appointment  (about  A.D.  870)  as 
consular  prefect  of  Liguria  and  Emilia,  a  tract  of 
Korthem  Italy  wUcb  extended,  as  near  as  can  be  as- 
oertained,  to  Bologna.  It  is  said  tliat  Anicios  Probns, 
the  prefect,  when  he  sent  biro  to  his  government,  did 
so  in  these  remarkable  words,  which  may  well  be 
called  prophetic,  "  Go,  then,  and  act,  not  as  a  judge, 
bntasabubop."  Ambrose  made  Milan  his  resideoce ; 
and  when  Auxentins  tbe  bishop  died,  the  people  of 
Milan  assembled  to  elect  a  successor.  This  the  cmel 
diviriims  made  In  tbe  Church  by  the  Arian  hera^ 
rendered  no  easy  matter ;  and  the  contest  was  carrt*^ 
on  between  O^bolics  and  Arians  with  such  violence 
that  Ambrose  was  obliged  to  proceed  himself  to  the 
cburch  to  exhort  tbe  people  to  make  their  election 
quietly  and  in.  order.  At  tbe  close  of  bia  speech  the 
wfaole  assembly,  Arians  and  Catholics,  with  one  voice 
demanded  him  for  their  bishop.  Believing  Uinselfjto 
be  unworthy  of  so  high  and  responsibL 
tried  all  meuia  In  bia  powei^^fi«tW 
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In  vain,  and  be  wm  «t  Ust  constraioed  to  yield  (A.D. 
874).  He  yas  jek  may  a  cateehmiMn;  he  had  thm 
to  be  baptized,  and  on  the  df^ith  day  after  he  mi 

consecrated  blaht^.  He  devoted  lumself  to  hia  wmk 
with  unexampled  zeal ;  gave  all  his  property  to  the 
Charch  and  poor,  and  idopted  an  ascettc  mode  of  life. 
He  opposed  the  Ariuis  fnao  the  very  beginning  of  his 
episcopacy,  and  soon  acquired  great  inflnence  both 
with  tha  fbofia  and  the  Emperor  Talentinian.  In 
882  he  presided  at  an  episcopal  synod  in  Aqoil^ 
(summoned  by  the  Emperor  Qiatian),  at  which  the 
Arion  bishops  PalUdins  and  Secandionns  were  de> 
l^sed.  In  386  he  had  a  severe  conflict  with  Jnsdna 
(mother  of  Talentinian  II),  who  demanded  the  nse  of 
,ltt  least  one  chnrch  for  the  Arians ;  hnt  the  people  uded 
with  Ambrose,  and  Jnstina  desisted.  In  the  year  890 
he  excomtnnnlcatad  the  Emperor  Theodoslas  for  the 
maseacre  at  Thaaaalonlca,  and  ^  not  sbatdva  Um  till 
after  ft  penaaee  of  d^it  months  and  a  public  bmnHIa- 
tloo.  Ambroee  was  the  principal  instructor  of  An- 
gwtine  to  the  Christian  fkith.  He  died  at  Milan, 
April  4,  897,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Cborch  as  a  saint  Dec.  7.  His  wrrtinga  abound  ita 
moral  lessons,  plenttfoUy  interspersed  with  exhorta- 
tlona  to  odiba^  and  the  other  Btqpendtiou  of  the  day . 
It  ia  also  recorded  that  he  perfbrmed  many  astonishing 
miracles — stories  that  throw  disgrace  on  on  elevated 
character,  irUch  really  needed  not  tiie  aid  of  impos- 
ture to  secure  respect  or  even  popolarit^.  He  has 
deserved  from  eacceeding  generations  this  equivocal 
praise  that  he  was  the  first  effectual  assertor  of  those 
exalted  ecclesiastical  prehensions  so  essendal  to  the 
exbtence  of  the  Romish  system,  and  so  dear  to  the 
amintions  mlnisten  of  eveiy  Chnrdi.  ffis  serrices  to 
church  mnalc  wero  very  great;  be  was  the  father  of 
*'  bymnol<wy*'  in  the  Western  Church.  The  writings 
of  the  early  fUhers  concur  in  recording  the  employ- 
ment of  mnsic  as  a  part  of.pnblic  worship,  although 
no  repnlar  ritual  was  in  existence  to  determine  its 
precise  form  and  use.  This  appears  to  have  been  first 
suj^lled  by  Ambroafais,  who  Inatitnted  that  method 
of  ain^ng  known  by  tlw  name  of  the  "cantus  Am* 
brorianns,"  which  is  said  to  have  hod  a  reference  to 
the  modes  of  the  ancients,  especially  to  that  of  Ptole- 
mnns.  This  is  rather  matter  of  conjecture  than  cer- 
tainty, although  the  Eastern  origin  of  Christianity  and 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  fktbers  render  the  supposition 
probable.  The  eflbct  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  is  de- 
scribed in  glowing  t«nns  by  those  who  heard  it  in  the 
oathedral  of  IChu.  The  vtdoes,"  says  Angnstine, 
"flowed  in  at  my  ears,  truth  was  distilled  Into  my 
heart,  and  the  auction  of  piety  overflowed  in  sweet 
tears  of  joy. "  Whether  any  genuine  relics  of  the  mu- 
sic thus  descrllied  exist  at  the  present  time  is  exceed- 
ingly donbtfnl ;  tfae  style  of  singing  It  may,  however, 
have  been  preserved ;  and  this  is  still  said  to  be  ap- 
plied at  Mi^  to  compositions  of  a  date  comparatively 
recent  (Biog.  Did.  Soe.  Vmftd  Knoaledge).  Hia  writ- 
ings are  more  numerous  than  valuable.  Ten  of  the 
many  hymns  which  are  ascribed  to  him  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  genuine,  but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  the 
Ambroiian  Eymn  or  the  Te  A«m  is  by  him.  The 
best  edition  his  complete  works  has  been  published 
by-tha  Benedictines  under  the  title,  Opera,  ad  iwmu. 
ter^ottm  ootficet  Fottooaof,  GaBiemot,  Be^peot,  eic.,  neo- 
wm  ad  edUione*  veieret  emendata,  ttudio  mtmacAorvm 
orHnu  Beaedicti  (Par.  16M.«),  2  vols.  fbl. ;  also  re- 
printed without  the  Indexes,  Fsris,  1886,  4  vols,  large 
8vo).  Tbe  Appendix  conteine  three  lives  of  AmbroM. 
His  writings  are  arranged  as  foUows  in  the  edition  of 
1686,  2  vols. :  Vol.  I  contains  /fsnmmm,  Sb.  8;  Jh 
Paradiio;  LeCameiAM;  Dt  Not  el  Area;  D^Ahrtt- 
kamt  ItaoG  «(  jIuhm;  A  Bona  Mortui  Dk  Fuga 
StenR;  DeJaeAaVUahtatat  DeJoaqikoPatnardMi 
De  Bnedie^ombut  PatriartAnnim ;  Ih  EJia  «l  Jfjmio ; 
De  NattOkt  ImuSia;  De  Tobia;  De  Jnterp^alitme  M 
tt  Daridi  Jfotogia  Prqphetm  Damd;  Bmanviitmn  m 


niAafaNM  entn;  Ei^otkiom  Luam.  ToLII  omw 
talna  ills  Mbns  Mimilronm;  De  I'lrpWhts;  Ik  Vi- 
dm»i  De  VirgmitatB;  De  ImtdMipm  Ktr^Mti;  £sAor. 
la£oViiymilali»:  DeLt^Vvyimt;  DeMgOtrm;  De 
SatramendtiDtPtmUeHikiiDeFide;  De^tirkHBome. 
to ;  De  Inaarnatiemit  Dominica  Baeramemto ;  FVaff.  Am* 
brotiauimex  Tieoionio  dttttmphtm;  ^iMtoBf  D« 
euu  f^ratm  w*  Sa^:  De  Ofntm  VaUmtimam  Oomih 
tatio;  De0biai7%eodpmOralioi  ffgmm aHqiut Am^ 
noM.— Waddington,C».fftM.ch.iv;  Hdnze, .BsKsIr, 
d.  AdcAer  d.  Atnbromu  ''de  officii^'  (Weimar,  1790); 
Hichelsen,  De  Ambromo  Jdei  vimdioe  (Hann.  Vm)  ; 
Bdhringer,  Kifcke  Chriiti,  I,  Ui, 

AmbroM  tbb  CA]uu>tTi.B,  a  Freadi  eedeelaB- 
tical  writer,  was  bom  at  Portieo,  a  Utile  town  near  i 
Flwenoe.  He  was  hot  foorteen  years  of  age  wbea  he 
entered  the  order  of  Camoldules,  and  afterward  be- 
come one  (tf  tbe  first  men  of  his  age  in  theology  and 
Greek  Uteratan;  bis  mastar  in  the  lattor  was  Em- 
manad  CArysolares.  la  1481  ha  became  gunral  of 
his  order,  and  afterward  was  several  times  appointed  I 
to  the  <<«rdin#l^ ;  but,  whethw  or  not  be  reftiaed  it,  ' 
he  never  possessed  that  dignity.  Engenhw  IV  sent 
hbn  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  where,  as  well  as  at  Fer- 
rora  and  Fhnwioe,  he  supported  the  pope's  intmsts. 
He  did  all  in  Us  poww  to  bring  abpat  the  onion  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Chnrcfaee,  and  be  drew  op  tbe  ftr- 
ronla  of  anion  at  tbe  desire  of  the  oonncO.  He  Aed 
October  21, 1489.  His  works  are,  1.  Boieiporieoit;  m 
Aceomtt  of  a  Jonnteff  (obn  lo  vimt  Ute  varicm  Mmta- 
teriet  of  IkUjf,  hg  tke  Pope't  command  (1678 ;  Flmnce 
and  Lucca,  1681,  4to) : — 8.  Formita  of  unon  bettoeen 
tite  Churdia  Qn  the  ColL  of  Conncfls) :— 8.  Lt/e  of  Si. 
Ckryotlomybj/PaUadiiu;  tnmtlatfd/rom  tkt  Greek  im/o 
Latin  (Venioa,  1688):— 4.  tU  Four  Boob  ^MamA 
Caleetu  agemit  the  Erron  of  Hie  Grodct  (Ingdstadt, 
1608) ;— 6.  Niautam  Bemumi  of  31.  EfArem  Sgme  .—4L 
8t. Diomgma  lA«  AreapagUe  on  the  CdeMial  Hieraretg: 
—7.  Th«  Book  of  St.  Basil  om  Virtpmilg,  and  many  other 
translations  of  the  Greek  Fathen,  which  have  been 
printed  at  ^fliBrent  times.  Tbe  libmy  of  St.  VaA  at 
Flomioa  eontdns  also  many  MSS.  l^' Ada  witter,  tIb,  ; 
1.  A  Chnmth  ofMoiae-Ctttiiiun—%  TVo  Bocit  tffiSt 
Pneeeitingt  <eA&  General  of  the  CanuUdikt: — 8.  Tike 
Lipet  of  certain  SaiiU$:-~L  A  TrealieeoftheSaeramenI 
oftheBod!fofChritl:~h.A  Treaiim  again*  the  Gmk 
Do^ineoftheProctmom — 6.^  Diacotinevtadeatthe 
Coancit  ef  Florence:~~l.  A  TVeafwe  agcuut  thorn  kAo 
hkme  the  monaitic  ttaU.  Beddes  these,  Habillon  and 
Martene  have  discovered  various  other  smaller  wotks 
by  this  antbor,  axcludva  of  twen^  books  of  Us  ht- 
lan  given  in  tba  third  volume  of  the  Vetervm  Scrip- 
tonm,  etc  ... .  AwfL  OSeeAo,  of  the  latter.— Ijm- 
don,  EeeL  Diet.  V,  806;  Hoefhr,  fljcy,  Ghiinie,  11,848. 

Ambrose,  Antpert,  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
and  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  de  Voltome,  about  760,  in  tiie 
time  of  Pope  Paul,  and  Deslderins,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, as  he  himself  tells  us.  He  died  July  19,  778. 
He  wrote  a  Commentoritif  in  Apooahfpnn  (CoL  1586, 
ft)!.),  also  published  in  the  Bihl.  Patrvm,  xtU,  408,  and 
some  other  works,  viz.,  CommenUmet  on  Its  /liahw 
and  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Cbmiot.felwseii  Ae  Viilm 
and  Vieee,  which  goes  under  tbe  names  of  St.  Amhrtw^ 
and  is  inserted  In  the  works  of  Augustine;  a  J7om»^ 
on  the  Reading  of  the  Holg  Gotpel  (among  the  works  of 
St.  Ambrose),  and  another  on  the  Aentn^ition  of  the 
Virgin  (which  is  the  eighteenth  of  Augustine  de  Sane 
tis),  and  others.  MabQlod  ^ves  as  his,  the  XitMs  tff 
SS,  Paldo,  TtOo,  and  Vato,  together  with  the  Bittorj 
af^  ^fonaiCfrjr.— Cave,  Biit.  Zif.  i,  631 ;  BiM.  Ut.  A 
la  France,  t.  Iv ;  Landoo,  Eccl.  I^.  i,  806. 

Amlnose,  laaao,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  bam 

in  Lancashire,  1591,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
officiated  as  minister  in  Preston,  and  afterward  at 
Garstang  in  LanWsb£tei  firate^tUfeU^^pas  <||ecteil  tn 
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UBtS  tat  non-confamilty.  He  wu  a  man  of  great 
learniDg,  which  he  adorned  hy  Biacere  and  ardent  piety. 
He  died  in  1674.  Amid  the  labors  of  an  active  min- 
iBtryhe  fcond  time  to  impan  aevend  worin  of  pno-' 
tkal  rttligioii  fat  the  preea.  He  waa  the  antbor  of  > 
Tke  Fir$l,  MiddUy  and  Latt  Things,  viz.  Segmeraiion, 
8<mctiJieat40Hy  md  Mti&tationt  on  life,  Ifeath,  and 
Judgment,  etc.  But  his  book  entitled  Loolang  itnto 
Jtnu  ie  iba  one  irhich  has  most  of  all  received,  and 
longeet  retained,  the  avard  of  popular  fovor.  Both 
tbeee,  with  other  irritings,  may  be  fawoA  la  his  Com- 
pUu  ITorif  (Dundee,  1759,  fol.}. 

Aubroae,  srchbiAop  of  Moecow,  with  his  fiunily 
name  Andrew  Sarda-Kamenaky,  waa  bwn  at  Ncjjine, 
in  the  gorenuMiit  of  Tcberoigoff,  in  1708.  After 
■fcudylng  at  the  seminary  vit  St.  AleauDdw  Nerriii,  be 
becsuiM,  ia  1786,  one  of  its  teachers.  In  1789  he  en- 
tered a  monastic  ordw,  and,  aooording  to  costom, 
changed  his  dtristian  name,  assuming  that  of  Am- 
brose. After  t>eing  for  some  tfane  prefect  of  stndiei  at 
die  academy  of  St.  Alexander,  be  was  tranaferred  as 
srcbimaadrite  to  the  onmnt  of  Mmr  Jaraaslain  at 
Tloeneoensk,  and,  In  17fi8t  was  eonsecnted  UAop,  first 
of  Psreiaslavl,  and  later,  of  the  diocese  of  Krnritsy, 
near  Moscow.  He  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Mos- 
cow in  1761,  and  retained  bis  dlgni^  ontll  Us  deatbu 
He  bad  also  been  from  1748  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  Andxeae  displayed  great  seal  fai  the  service 
of  hb  Cbnfcb.  He  eitaMtshed  a  nnmlm  (tf  new 
dmidkea  and  niooastetles,  and  dbtfagotshed  himself 
by  Us  seal  for  the  benevolent  institntions  of  Uoacow. 
His  death  waa  very  tracheal.  In  1771  tlie  pestilence 
nged  in  Moeoow  irith  extraordinary  Airy,  and  carried 
off,  it  is  reported,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  people. 
Hw  people,  attiibntinfc  a  miraculons  heatinft  power  to 
s  sacred  image  of  the  Virgin  (called  "the  Iberian"), 
the  whole  popnlation  of  the  oii^  crowded  around  the 
diapel  where  this  Image  was  paessrved.  Ambroae, 
who  was  mffldently  enlightmied  to  see  that  the  con- 
tagion in  this  way  would  spread  more  rajrfdly  than  be- 
fore, had  the  miracnlons  image  removed  daring  tiie 
night.  On  the  next  day  the  ^palace,  cbarping  at 
ODce  the  archbishop  with  the  removal,  rushed  toward 
lus  house.  The  archblabop  had  retired  to  a  monastery 
oatrida  of  the  d^.  The  popoboa  ftUowed  him,  and 
broke  open  tlte  gates  of  the  monastery.  The  arch- 
biabop  concealed  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
dnreh,  where  only  priests  are  allowed  to  enter;  but 
they  fotmd  him  out,  and  dragged  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple.^  The  archUshop  begged  them  for  enough  time 
to  iBcrive  once  more  the  euobarist ;  this  was  granted 
to  hfae.  Tlie  pc^nlace  remained  silent  spectators  of 
the  ceremony ;  tiie  archblsh^^  was  then  drageed  out 
of  the  dinrdi  and  stranded.  Amtmse  pnbUshad  a 
large  number  <rf  translations  ttvm  the  Cbarch  fiithers, 
sams  setmens,  and  a  liturgy. — Hoefbr,  Biog.  GiniraU, 

AmbrcMdan  Chant.  See  AMBsoas. 
AmbrOKiam  Hymii.  See  Tb  Dbum. 
Ambrosfau  Mnsio.   See  Husic  (CHintcH> 

AmbroaiaBter,  a  Psendo-Ambroeias,  the  nsoal 
name  of  the  unknown  antiwr  of  the  Cammentaria  m 
zui  £jM&iIat  A  which  is  contained  in  the  second 
volome  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ambnee.  It  appears  from  the  book  itself  tliat  it  was 
cotiiTfled  while  Dsmasus  was  bishop  of  Bome.  An- 
grutine  quotes  a  passage  from  tliis  liook,  but  a8cril>e8 
rt  to  St.  Hilary,  trtmt  which  circumstance  many  liave 
eonduded  tliat  Hilary,  a  deacon  of  the  Boman  Church 
under  Dantaans,  who  joined  the  schism  caused  by 
IRsbop  LaeUat  at  Ca^iari,  was  the  author.  But 
a^dott  this  optnion  U  maybe  adduced  that  Angustine 
imdd  not  bare  i^vm  to  a  ftllower  of  Lndfer  Ae  title 
oTiidBt.— Hersog,  i,  S77. 

Aaibraiu-ad-lfeiiiM  (Ahbbosb-at-tkb- 
N 


WooD)i  Obdbr  or,  monks  of.  The  orighi  of  the  or- 
der is  known  from  a  boll  of  Gregory  XI,  addressed  in 
1876  to  the  monks  of  tlte  church  of  St  Amlmee  with- 
out the  walls  of  Milan ;  from  which  it  appears  tliat 
these  monks  had  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  a 
prior,  but  had  no  fixed  role,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pope,  at  the  prayer  of  the  archUsbt^  had  ordered 
tbem  to  follow  the  rule  of  Aognsline,  permitted  them 
to  assume  the  above  name,  to  redte  the  Ambrosian 
office,  and  directed  that  their  prior  should  be  confirm- 
ed the  archbishop  of  Milan.  They  afterward  bad 
many  establishments  In  didte«nt  parts  <rf  Italy ;  imt 
they  were  Independent  of  one  another  until  Eogenins 
IT,  in  1441,  united  them  Into  one  congregation,  and 
exempted  them  &om  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries, 
making  the  convent  at  Milan  the  chief  of  the  oider. 
In  1579  they  applied  to  St  Charles  Bomnneo  to  aid 
them  in  the  reformation  of  their  houses,  whose  disci- 
pline had  beoMue  somewhat  relaxed.  In  1689  Sixtns 
T  united  tbem  to  the  congregation  of  St  Barnabas; 
but  in  1660  both  were  diseidved  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 
— Helyot,  ed.  Migne,  1,  308. 

Ambosoade  and  Ambash  (Heb.  oral/, 
totUia  woiO)  in  military  phraseology,  are  terms' nsed 
promiscnoudy,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  first 
more  properly  apples  to  tiie  act,  and  tbt  second  to  the 
locality  at  a  stiMagem  wUch  consistB  mainly  ia  tiie 
concealment  of  an  army,  or  (tf  a  detachment,  where 
the  enemy,  if  he  venturee,  in  ignorance  of  the  meas- 
ure, within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  ia  suddenly  taken 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  liable  to  be  totally  defeated. 
The  principles  which  must  guide  the  oontoivers  of  an 
ambuscade  have  been  nearly  the  same  In  all  ages; 
eminradng  concealment  from  the  observation  <rf  an 
enemy  so  as  to  create  no  suspicion ;  a  poritioo  of  ad- 
vantage in  case  of  being  attacked  snperior  forces ; 
and  having  the  means  of  retreating,  as  well  as  of  is- 
suing forth  to  attack,  without  impediment,  when  the 
proper  moment  is  arrived.  The  example  of  Joshua 
at  the  capture  of  Ai  (Josh,  viii)  shows  the  art  to  have 
been  ptnctised  among  the  Jewa  tm  the  best  possible 
prindidos.  The  lUlnie  of  a  first  attempt  was  sure  to 
produce  increased  oonfldenoe  in  the  asswed,  who^  be- 
ing the  armed,  bot  not  dlsdplined  Inbabltanta  of  a 
strong  place,  were  likely  not  to  be  nnder  the  control 
of  much  caution.  Joshua,  encamping  within  sight, 
but  with  a  valley  intervening,  when  he  came  up  to 
make  a  fSilse  attack,  ttecessarily  appeared  to  disad- 
vantage, the  enemy  btfng  above  him,  and  his  retreat 
toward  Us  own  camp  roidefed  difficult  by  its  being 
likewise  above  him  on  tiie  other  side,  and  both  sides 
no  doubt  very  steep,  as  they  are  in  general  in  the  hills 
of  this  region.  His  men  therefore  fled,  as  directed, 
not  toward  the  north,  where  tlie  camp  was,  but  eeafr* 
word,  toward  the  plain  and  desert;  while  in  the  bille, 
not  Iwhind,  but  on  the  weet  side,  lay  the  ambuscade, 
in  snffldent  force  alone  to  vanquish  the  enemy.  This 
body  at  Istaelttea  had  not  therefore  the  obifealkaable 
ronto  to  take  from  bebfaid  the  dty,  a  movement  thai 
moat  have  been  seen  ftwn  the  walk,  and  would- have 
given  time  to  close  the  gates,  if  not  to  warn  the  dtl. 
sens  back ;  but,  risii^  tnm  tlie  woody  hills,  it  had 
the  ahortest  distance  to  pass  over  to  come  down  dU 
rectly  to  the  gate;  and,  if  an  acindentbad  caused  fail- 
ore  in  the  army  of  Joshua,  the  detachment  could  not 
Itself  be  Interc^rted  befiire  reaching  the  camp  of  the 
main  body;  while  the  citizens  of  Ai,  pursuing  down 
hill,  bad  Uttle  chance  of  returning  up  to  the  gates  in 
time,  or  of  b^e  In  a  condition  to  make  an  effectual 
onset  (sea  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pahif.  p.  198).  In  ther 
attempt  to  surprise  Sbechem  (Jadg.  ix,  80  sq.)  the 
operation,  so  for  ss  it  was  a  military  monceuvre,  was 
nnskilfnlly  laid,  although  ultimately  successful  in  con- 
sequence of  the  party  sf^t  within,  and  the  intelli- 
gence which  Ablraelecb  (q.  v.)  B)aiiUdn{e4,ia, 
Itiees.   Kittovs.v.   See  WiHt^-'^v^^^^* 
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AmedlanB,  Amadelsta,  an  otder  of  minor 
Man,  instituted  abont  1452 ;  so  called  from  their  pro- 
fesaiog  themselvM  amamUt  Demt,  loving  God;  or 
amati  Deo,  loved  by  God.  Others  derivo  tbe  name 
from  thur  founder,  A  mad  ens  or  Amedenq,  m  Porta> 
Kueae  aoUeman.  They  wore  a  gray  habit  and  wood- 
en shoes,  and  girt  tlieroaelTM  vith  a  cord.  They  had 
twenty-eight  convents  in  Italy,  besides  others  in 
Spain,  and  were  united  by  Pope  Pius  V  partly  with 
the  Cistercian  order,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  Soc- 
colaati,  or  woodan-aboe  weann, — Hdyot,  ed.  Higne, 
{,  300. 

A'men'  (Heb.  oam',  "j^K,  apifv),  a  particle  of  at- 
testation adopted  into  all  the  languages  of  Christen- 
dom. 

(I.)  This  wocd  is  strictly  an  adjective,  signifying 
*<>m,"  and,  nwtepborieaUy.  *<fidthfU."  Thus,  in 
Kflv.  iU,  U,  onr  Lord  la  called  ''the  amm,  tlM/aith/ul 
and  true  witness."  In  Isa.  Ixv,  16,  the  Heb.  has 
"the  God  of  amen,"  which  our  version  renders  "the 
God  of  trvthy"  1.  e.  at  fidelity.  In  its  adverbial  sense 
amen  means  cerimnljf,  tmly,  turelg.  It  is  used  in  tbe 
beginning  of  a  sentence  by  way  of  emphasis — rarely 
in  tha  Old  Test.  (Jer.  xxviH,  6),  but  often  by  oar  Sav- 
iour fai  the  New,  where  It  Is  commonly  translated 
"verily.'^  In  John's  Goepel  alone  it  is  often  osed  by 
him  in  this  way  double,  L  e.  "verily,  verily."  In 
tbe  end  of  a  sentence  it  often  occurs  singly  or  repeat- 
ed, especially  at  tbe  end  of  hymns  or  prayers,  as 
"amen  and  amen"  (Psa.  xU,  14;  Ixzii,  19;  Ixxxix, 
68).  The  proper  signification  of  it  in  this  praition 
is  to  confirm  the  words  which  have  preceded,  and 
Invoke  the  flilfllment  of  them:  "ao  be  it,"  fiat,  Sept. 
7(W)trQ.  Hence  In  oaths,  after  the  priest  has  repeat- 
ed the  words  of  the  covenant  or  imprecation,  alt  tboee 
who  pronounce  the  amen  bind  tbeitiselves  by  the 
oath  (Num.  v,  22;  Dent,  xxvii,  16, 17;  Neh.  v,  18^ 
vili,  6;  1  Chron.  xvi,  86;  cwnp.  Psa.  evi,  48)w— Eit- 
to,  s.  V.   See  Oath, 

(II.)  In  tbe  pa^lie  worship  of  the  prfmltlve  churches 
It  was  enstomary  fbr  the  assembly  at  large  to  say 
Amem  at  the  dose  of  the  prayer;  a  custom  derived 
from  apostolic  times  (1  Cor.  xjv,  16)-  Sevoral  of  tbe 
fathers  refer  to  it.  Jerome  says  that  in  his  time,  at 
the  conclusion  of  pnbllc  prayer,  the  united  voice  of  the 
people  sounded  lilce  the  tall  of  water  or  tbe  noise  of 
thunder.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  tbe  use 
of  this  word  at  the  celebration  of  tbe  eocharist.  At 
the  delivary  of  the  bread  tbe  bis  bop  or  presbyter,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  Apostolical  Constitutions,  is  directed  to 
say,  "  The  body  of  Christ ;"  at  tbe  giving  of  the  cup 
the  deacon  is  instructed  to  say,  "  The  blood  of  Christ, 
the  cup  of  life;"  the  communicant  is  directed  on  each 
occasion  to  say  ^^Amm."  This  answer  waa  univer- 
sally given  in  tbe  early  Church.   See  RBsroitsE. 

(III.)  It  is  nsed  as  an  emphatic  affinnation,  In  the 
sense  "so  be  it,"  at  the  end  of  all  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  te  sometimes  sidd  in  token  of 
undoubting  assent,  as  at  the  end  of  the  creed,  Amen, 
"  So  I  believe."  Tbe  order  of  tbe  Church  of  England 
directs  that  "  tbe  people  shall,  at  the  end  of  all  prayers, 
answer  Amen." — Bingham,  bk.  xv,  ch.  iil,  §  25, 

Special  treatises  on  tbe  subject  are  Kleinschmidt, 
De  particula  A  mm  (Rint.  1696) ;  Weber,  De  voce  A  men 
(Jen.  1734) ;  Wernsdorf,  De  Amen  Sturgico  (Viteh. 
1779);  Brunner  i>en)e«i(men(He]mstl67S);  Fogel- 
mark,  Poleiiat  verbi  "jQK  (Upsal.  1761);  Meier,  Hora 
phUol.  in  Amm  (Viteb.  1687);  TreSbntiich,  De  TCX 
(Ups.  1700);  Vejel,  De  voeubi  Amm  (Argent.  1681)'; 
Secbler,  Horn  filial,  in  Amm  (Wittemb.  1687). 

Amenltes,  a  subdivision  of  the  Hennonltes,  so 
-named  from  Jacob  Aheh,  a  Mennonite  minister  of 
Amen  thai,  Switzerland.  He  was  not  a  man  of  note, 
nor  was  be  cenridered  tito  feonder  of  a  sect.  The  per^ 
petuation  of  bla  name  In  Ihis  way  Is  due  to  a  contro- 


versy In  1670  on  mtnor  points  of  doctrine  between 
Jacob  Amen  and  John  Heisly,  another  Hennonite, 
which  produced,  finally,  a  acbism  in  the  Uennonite 
body.  Byacomiption<tftliename.4su«<e,ihe  mem- 
bers of  tbe  sect  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  abound, 
are  called  .^ImtsA,  AwmUty  or  Omitken.  See  MBii? 
NoxrrES. 

America.  I.  Clatnk  Bi$tory.—  Ot  tbe  religknis 
creeds  of  the  American  aborigines  we  treat  in  the  ai- 
ticle  Indians  (Amsbicah).  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  coincides  with  the  discoveiy  of  Am«rica 
by  Europeans.  About  the  year  1000  the  Icelaodm 
and  Korweglana  are  said  to  have  estaUisbad  In  GrMo- 
land  twelve  churches,  two  convents,  and  one  bishop- 
ric (of  Gandar)  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  four  churches 
on  the  western;  and  In  1266  some  priests  are  said  to 
have  made  a  voyage  of  discoveiy  to  regiona  which 
have  recently  become  more  known  by  Parry.  John 
and  James  Rosa,  and  others.  All  traces  of  Christian- 
ity, however,  had  disappeared  when.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  North  America,  and  in  paxticnlar  Greenland 
were  discovered  again.  The  discovery  of  America  by 
Colnmbos  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Church  In  South  and  Central  America,  in  tbe 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of  North 
America.  Canada,  tbe  northern  l^es,  and  the  Mis- 
sissipiu  valley  were  for  a  century  under  tbe  sway  of 
the  French,  and  thus  likewise  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Church.  But  the  temperate  nme,  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  was  reserved  for  tbe  Proteetanu 
of  England,  Germany,  Holland,  and  tiw  perMcate*! 
Huguenots.  The  Church  of  ElngUnd  waa  establiabed 
in  Yii^nia,  the  Carolinos,  and  Geoi^a ;  in  Slar^'land 
after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  influence,  and 
In  New  York  after  its  cession  by  the  Datch.  Its  at- 
tempts at  gaining  giouDd  fat  other  colonies  CdUd ;  and 
at  the  time  of  tbe  RevolutiMi  Its  growth  had  leniain 
ed  .far  behind  that  of  the  persecuted  and  dlasanting 
bodies  of  the  Old  Worid,  which  soon  became  tbe 
strength  Of  the  New.  Tbe  Puritans  and  non-con- 
formists  occupied  New  England,  the  Quakers  planted 
Pennsylvania,  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  be- 
came numerona  In  tbe  Middle  States,  and  a  number  of 
minor  denominatioDS  fonnd  here  religions  toleration, 
and  helped  to  Ibeter  the  sphrit  of  religious  liberty.  Tbe 
Declaration  oi  Independence,  which  thirteen  Brit- 
ish colonies  freed  themselves  frmn  the  mother  country 
in  1776,  marks  a  new  era  not  only  in  the  church  his- 
tory of  America,  but  in  the  general  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. Tbe  union  between  church  and  state  was  dis. 
solved ;  the  state  renounced  ita  claims  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  the  chotcb  sought  Hs  sappon  no 
longer  from  the  state,  bat  firom  th*  vdontary  oontrl. 
buttons  of  its  members.  See  Ukitbd  States.  Tbaa 
principle,  whidi  was  originally  established  in  tbe 
United  States  only,  soon  began  to  exert  an  influence 
over  the  churches  of  the  whole  country,  and  even  to 
qiread  across  tbe  Atlantic,  where  it  prepared,  slowly 
but  steadily,  an  entire  transformation  d  tbe  relation 
between  cborch  and  state.  Protestantism  has  since 
not  only  brought  the  whole  of  North  America  and  a 
part  of  the  West  Indies  under  its  Influence,  bnt  it  is 
steadily  pressing  forward  toward  the  south,  and  nar- 
rowing tbe  territory  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
states  of  Central  and  South  America  have  nominallv 
remained  connected  with  tbe  Roman  Church,  but  re- 
ligious toleration  has  been  established  in  most  of  tfaem, 
and  every  where  the  Roman  cleigy  has  a  hard  stand 
against  an  advanced  liberal  party,  which  Is  dotmnlned 
to  abolbh  all  the  privileges  of  the  Boman  Church,  and 
to  introduce  unlimited  religious  liberty.  For  the  de- 
tails of  American  Church  History,  see  tbe  articles  on 
the  various  states.  United  States,  Mexico,  etc  A 
brief  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  devdopment  of 
American  Church  History  isgiven  in  Smith's  ToUei 
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lUp  of  North  America. 

I*  UM  (p.  $38),  (pvM  the  following  table  on  the  re- 
■(>•  ntiAica  of  Americi : 


M.WO 
4,400^18 

T,(«1,(KI0 

a,*!T.ono 

801.388 
»,T9S 
iT,DiB 
18,000 

«,«a,o« 

S«0,000 


9,900,000 
8SsOOO,OOC> 


CO,00D 

u,ooo 
ibioon 


l,Tflii,rK» 

^,000,00,1 
7.601,000 
3,SST,000 
81,200,000 
S8B,On0 
80,000 

10,000 

9,08i,ono 
690,noo 


lii,T00 
4,300,000 

26,000,000 
T.MI,0Oft 
2,287,(100 

!l,2»>,O0.> 

asn.roo 

62,000 

65.000 

2,038,000 
M0,000 


iMlVIHiir7,T3T.6(10|im.'ititi,U.-0|C6,&ia,SOO 


It  appears  from  the  aboT€  table  that  Protestant 
Christianity  prevails  la  tbe  United  States,  in  Britisb 
America,  and  in  the  Dutcb,  Danish,  and  Swedish  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  In 
the  rest  of  America  the  Protestant  population  consist? 
mostly  of  foreigners.  But  in  Brazil  a  large  immiirm- 
tlnn  from  Germany  and  Switzerland  has  already  estab- 
lished the  foundation  of  a  native  Church  \  and  in  New 
Granada,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Urnguay, 
and  Hayti  flourishing  congregations  lalior  for  the  saroo 
end.  The  Roman  Chnrch  prevails  in  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  all  the  Central  and  South  American 
states,  and  is  also  numerously  represented  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  British  possessionn.  In  Rus- 
sian America  all  the  native  Russian  population  he- 
loo'jB  to  the  Greek  Church.    A  number  of  pagan  In- 
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dians  still  liva  ia  neariy  all  parts  of  America.  Their 
number  is  estimated  at  abont  1,000,000.  Jeirs,  Hot- 
moos,  and  Spiritaallata  an  fnuid  ahnoat  only  in  the 
United  States,  whore  there  an  also  a  namber  of  other 
coi^r^atimA  wliich  expressly  place  tbemadves  out- 
side of  Christianity,  withont  having  eetablisbed  any 
other  poflitiTe  creed  (see  Schem,  EoduiatHcal  Year- 
book for  1869,  p.  14r-16). 

Amerioan  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See 

Bible  SociETiBa. 

Amerioan  and  Foreign  Cbriatlan  Union, 

a  rel^oQs  essociatiOD  of  the  United  States,  organized 
In  the  city  of  New  York  in  May,  1849.  It  was  form- 
ed  by  the  foinon  of  three  sodei^  which  had  existed 


for  several  years,  the  Foreig»  EwmgtiUcal  Society,  the 
^menim  PnOetltmt  Soeietg,  and  tlie  PMUo-It^im  So- 
eie^r.  Tlie  Fonijpt  Epaitgelicat  Soadg  was  organized 
in  1888  to  advance  the  work  of  evangelisation  in  pa- 
pal coontriea  generally.  It  tiad  I>een  preceded  by  the 
Fretk^  AttoaaHon,  which  was  founded  in  18^,  in 
order  to  assist  the  evangelical  efforts  made  by  the 
French  Protestants,  and,  In  1686,  changed  fta  name 
into  that  of  Buaudieal  A$$oeiatiom,  The  receipts  of 
ae  Freitdk  Aitoetatim  and  the  JSpo^^eScoI  Amo^atiim 
were  tI9,769,  tiioee  of  the  Foragn  Eoangelieal  Society 
daring  the  ten  yean  of  its  existence,  #154,846.  At 
the  request  of  the  Frmek  AnociatioK,  Bev.  Dr.  Balrd 
went,  in  18&6,  for  three  years  to  Paris,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  learning  wbitfi.ji(Hldi:jta^deDe>.l^iltie  Amoican 
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efiiudwB  to  aid  thrfr  Pntartuit  bntbim  In  FfaiiM, 
and  Uter,  at  the  nqwat  of  tiw  Fore^  SvemgiUeid 
Soeiehf,  travelled  for  ftmr  more  years  extensively  on 
ttw  Contineot  in  proeecatton  of  the  same  work.  In 
1849  the  Bode^  had  mia^ooarles  in  Vnaat,  Belgiam, 
Smdm,  Cuada,  Haytl,  and  Sooth  America,  bewdas 
Iiavb^  aldad  mok  iir  Gennaay,  Poland,  Rossia, 
and  Italy.  The  Amteriem  ProtetUuU  Saei^  was 
formed  in  164S  in  cooseqaeaoe  of  the  large  immigra- 
tion of  Boman  Catholics  into  the  United  States.  Its 
objects  were :  To  enlighten  Protestants  of  this  coun- 
tiy  in  r^[ard  to  tba  errors  of  Bome,  and  to  convert 
and  save  the  members  of  the  Boman  Ghorch  in  the 
United  States.  A  nnmbw  of  colportenn  and  other 
inimliiniTini  wwe  Maintained,  labwing  mostly  amrag 
the  Irtsh  and  Geraua  Immigrants.  The  total  receipts 
tarn  1918  to  1M9  were  f92,160.  The  mio-IialitM 
Society,  which  later  took  the  name  of  the  CArit- 
tim  AUiance,  was  also  foooded  in  1818. '  As  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  society  wen  not  pablished,  little  is 
known  of  it  flutber  than  that  it  employed  an  active 
agent,  a  Ftotestant  ItaUan,  fbr  yean  m  the  confines 
ofltaly.  Ameriem  cmd  FonijfK  Ckrii^M  Umt^ 
which  arose  in  1849  ont  of  a  anion  of  these  three  socie- 
ties, ondertook  the  work  and  assnmed  the  reeponiibil- 
ities  of  them  all  combined.  Its  objects  are  "  to  diffuse 
&nd  promote,  by  missions,  colportage,  the  press,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  the  principles  of  religiona 
liberty^  and  a  pore  and  evangelical  CSirtsttanity,  both 
at  borne  and  almad,  wherever  a  corrupted  Christianity 
esdsta."  In  the  first  two  years  of  its  exigence,  1850 
and  "Sl^  tt  expended  nearly  tl5,000  for  the  removal  to 
Illhuus  of  some  600  or  600  Portogoese  exiles,  who  had 
been  exiled  tiom  Madura  for  having  embraced  Prot- 
estantism. The  reodlpto  ftam  1849  to  1859  have 
ranged  from  ^5,000  to  ^,000,  making  a  total  of  over 
«fiOO,000  in  ten  years.  In  1868  they  were  f59,063;  In 
1864,  $78,778.  It  pnblisbes  a  monthly  magadneof  82 
pages,  the  "CXnriMM  TTorM"  (formerly  the  "^m.  and 
/'or.Cifcr.ri>."),whichhasalargecircalatlon.  Theso- 
fSt^  has  also  pablished  a  Sabbath-school  libraiy,  con- 
sisting of  21  volumes,  mostly  exposing  the  docblnes 
and  usages  of  the  Boman  Church.  The  agents  of  the 
society  in  the  home  field  preach  the  Gospel  to  Roman 
Catholica,  viz.,  En^lah,  Irish,  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, German,  and  Bi^ieinian.  In  the  fraeign  field,  the 
aodety  soetains  missionaries  itself,  or  supports  the 
Protestant  ndsaions  of  other  societies  in  Canada, 
Hayti,  Hexloo,  Sonth  America,  Ireland,  Western  or 
Azore  Islands,  Sweden,  Belgium,  SwitEeriand,  Pled- 
mmit,  France.  The  number  of  laborers  employed  in 
the  home  field  was,  in  18S9, 68;  the  nomber  of  teach- 
ers, male  and  fboula,  879 ;  making  a  force  <tf  IdSper- 
nns  sndaaToring  to  eonctwact  the  tnflnenos  of  the 
papacy.  The  aggregate  number  of  children  and 
yootfa  wUdi  were  reported,  up  to  Uay,  1869,  as  having 
been  Iwonght  under  evutgelical  influences,  was  up- 
ward of  14,250.  The  total  number  of  oonverts  ftwn 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  amounted,  in  1859,  to  1404. 

Amerioan  Baptist  Miulonaryiriilon.  See 
Hissioxs  (Baptist). 

Ameiloaa  Baptist  Pablloatlon  Society. 
Sea  BArnns. 

Amezioan  Bible  Sode^.   See  Bnu  So- 

Amezioan  Bible  UnloiL  See  Bible  Socib- 

TIBS. 

Amezloaii  Board  of  ConunisBioneTs  for 
FonlcTi  Mi— ^'•'"^     See  Missions  (Americah 

BoAKD). 

Amexlcan  Home  Mission  Society.  See 
MisBroKs. 

American  BCisatonary  Society.  See  Mis- 
nosm  (Ambkioan  Mis8io:(akt  Sooibtt). 

Ameiloan  Refmn  Tract  and  Book  Bode- 
^  9ae  TaaoT  Socnmai. 


Ameiieatt  Snnday-adioolUuioa  See  Snii- 

DAT<SCHOOU 

American  Tract  Society.    See  Tract  So- 

CIBTIBS. 

~  Amerytha  C^^P**^^  according  to  some  copies, 
see  Hudson,  in  loc.,  while  others  hare  'A^pwSa ;  ao 
cording  to  Roland,  Palait.  p.  660,  both  l>y  erroneous 
transolption  for  Mi)pw9,  whidi  mint  editors  give ;  see 
Acbabaka),  a  town  of  Upper  GaHIee,  which  Josepbos 
fortified  against  the  Romans  (£t/<t,  87) ;  probably  the 
same  as  Mbbotb  (q.  v.),  whldi  terminated  Upper 
Galilee  westward  (Josephna,  War,  iii,  8, 1);  and  con- 
jectured by  ReUnd  (PaUegt.  p.  876)  to  have  been  the 
JfaoroA  of  the  Sidonians  (Josh.  zUi,  4). 

Ames  (or  Amesips),  William,  a  celebrated  Puri- 
tan divine,  bom  in  Norfolk,  1676,  and  edacated  at 
Chrifit's  College,  Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Perkins,  by 
whom  he  was  taught  evangelical  religion.  Appointed 
chaplain  to  the  onivenily,  be  gave  greet  oflbnce  by  a 
aermon  in  which  he  invdghed  agahut  some  of  the  bad 
practices  of  the  university,  e.  g.  card-plaj'lng,  etc., 
and,  to  avoid  expoIaioD,  he  left  England  and  became 
English  chaplain  at  the  Hague,  and  afterward  divinity 
professor  at  Fianeker  in  Frieslaod.  He  attended  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  died  at  Rotterdam  in  1638.  He 
wrote  many  woriu,  among  tbem,  1.  PuriUmumm  A»- 
glieatm  (1623,  in  English,  1641) :— S. -/la  OmieiaUia 
iim,  in  English,  1648)  :-8.  A  S^g  to  BMop  Mor- 
ton  (on  Cenononies) :-— 4.  FnA  8uU  agaioMt  humaa 
CeremomiumGod't  WorMp(l'WS):—6.  AtttagHodalia, 
1629  (against  the  BemonstiaRta) :— 6.  MtdnUa  Tkeo- 
%»ea  (16S8  and  <^a  after,  both  Let  and  Eng.).  His 
Latin  woAs  are  collected  nnder  the  title  (?pera,  gws 
Lot.  tcr^pnt,  oaaua  (Anut.  1668, 5  vols.  12ino).  Ames 
was  eminent  in  casnistiy  (q.  v.),  and  was  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  Arminianism. — Neal,  SitL  qf  Puriiaau,  i, 
672  sq. ;  Brooks,  iMea  of  Puritam,  ii,  406 ;  Moshum, 
Ch.  But,  c.  xvi,  sec.  lU,  pt.  ii,  ch.  U,  §  871  n. 

Am'ethyst  (ns^ntt,  wAlanak'i  Sept.  and  N. 
T.  ifUBwrrog,  Yulg.  offletAysfv*),  a  pre^ous  Btone^men- 
tioned  in  Scripture  as  the  ninth  in  tbo  breaati^ato 
of  the  tdgh-prieat  (Exod.  xxviii,  19;  xxxlx,  12),  and 
the  twelfth  in  the  fbnndatkms  of  the  New  Jenwdem 
(Rev.  xxi,  SO).  The  transparent  gWM  to  which  this 
name  is  apfdied  are  of  a  colw  wUdi  seema  oompoeed 
of  a  BtTong  bine  and  deep  red,  and,  according  as  (dther 
of  these  prevaila,  exhibit  diffiurant  tinges  of  purple, 
sometimes  approaching  to  violet,  and  sometimes  de- 
dining  eveq  to  a  roee  color.  From  these  dlfllierences 
of  color  the  andento  distinguished  five  species  of  the 
amethyst ;  modem  collections  afford  at  least  as  many 
varieties,  bat  they  are  all  comprehended  under  two 
apadea— 4h«  Orfaifal  MM%il  and  tlw  <>w»dmtal  oa^ 
etAyif.  Theee  names,  bowever,  are  given  to  stones  of 
essenttally  dlfl^rent  natnrea,  which  ware,  no  doubt, 
anciently  confoonded  in  the  same  manner.  The  Ori- 
ental amethyst  is  very  scarce,  and  of  great  hardnees, 
lustre,  and  beauty.  It  is,  in  fbct,  a  rare  variety  of 
the  adamantine  spar,  or  onmdum.  Next  to  tlie  dia- 
mond, it  is  the  haidaat  snbstaaca  known.  Itcontalns 
about  90  per  cent.araliunine,  alittleimi,and  a  little 
silica.  Of  this  spedea  emery,  used  in  catting  and 
polishing  glass,  ete.,  is  a  granular  variety.  To  this 
spedea  also  belonga  the  sapphire,  the  most  valuable 
of  genu  next  to  the  diamond,  and  of  which  the  Ori- 
ental amethyst  is  merely  a  vk^  vaiieQ'.  Like  other 
safqdibee,  loeea  its  oAor  in  the  fira,  and  comes  out 
with  so  much  of  the  lustre  and  color  at  the  diamond 
that  the  roost  experienced  jeweller  may  be  deceived 
by  it.  The  more  common,  or  Occidental  amethyst,  is 
a  variety  of  qnaitz,  or  rock  crystal,  and  Is  found  in 
various  forms  in  many  parU  of  the  world,  as  India,  Si- 
beria, Sweden,  Germany,  Spain ;  and  even  in  England 
very  beautifnl  spedmens  of  tolerable  hardness  Juve 
been  discovered.  This  a^  l^Ms^  jt^^^^^re 
iPamfCtdqMidiaf».Y.).  InMt&yatawerami&iiMd 
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hy  th«  ancients  for  rings  and  catneos ;  and  the  reason 
given  by  PUny,  ttecanse  they  were  easily  cut  (Hiit. 
Nat.  xxxtU,  V).  shows  that  the  Occidental  species  is 
to  be  nnderstood.  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
amethyst  possessed  the  power  of  dispelling  dmnken- 
ness  in  those  who  wore  or  touched  it  {Ai^kol.  Gr.  iv, 
18 ,  Pliny,  xxxvii,  9  i  Marbodiiw,  De  Genvait,  c.  4)  and 
hence  its  Greek  name  ("  from  a  privative,  and  fuBiut, 
foget  dnmk"  Martini,  Exatn.  p.  158).    In  like  man- 

oer  the  rabbins  derive  its  Jewish  name  (trtm.  B^l^>  to 
dream),  from  its  Supposed  power  of  procuring  dreams 
to  the  wearer.  (See  Brlickmaan,  AUutmlbMg  van  der 
Edebteime;  Hill's  TheapkraOtu,  notes;  Hillier,  De 
ffemmu  in  peetor.  pomd/. ,  RaeenmOller,  Mmeralogg  of 
tkt  &bU;  Bimnn,  De  vetlitu  tactrd.  U,  16;  Bellannin, 
I^rtn  vmd  Tkvmam,  p.  66;  Mom's  Jne.  iiitteralogs, 
p.  168.)— Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Gbm. 

Ambario  Zrfuignage,  a  degenemte  Sbemitic  dia- 
lect, mind  irith  many  AfHcan  words,  spoken  with 
the  gnatest  parity  in  Amhaim,  one  of  the  prfaidpal 

divisions  of  the  Abyssinian  empire.  See  Abyssinia. 
It  is  apparently  referred  to  by  Agatharcides  (Hudson, 
Geogr.  Min.  i,  46),  about  B.C.  120,  under  Uia  name 
Kaf4(i(ia  Ac^ic,  as  the  language  of  the  Troglodytes  of 
Etliio{Ma,  It  began  to  prevail  in  Abyssinia  over  the 
Geez  language  abaiit  A.D.  1800,  and  is  more  or  less 
prevalent  tbrodghont  that  country  to  the  present  day. 
Ito  litentnre  Is  nearly  confined  to  a  few  theolt^cal 
treatiaea  and  translations  of  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptnres,  which  have  been  printed  mostly  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society',  in  Etbioplc  char- 
acters. (See  CteeeniuB,  in  Encfa  and  Gmber's  fwy- 
riiipadji^  a.  V.  Amhariscbe  Spracbe.)  TbeAmbariebas 
tbe  same  alphi^  as  the  Ethlopic,  wtth  th«  addltfoo  of 
seven  characters,  which  have,  respectively,  the  sound 
nearly  of  eh  (soft),  nasal  n,  guttural  (German)  eft, 
weak  (French)  ch,  g  (soft),  and  s  (as  in  azure).  The 
vowels  and  diphthongs  are  the  same  in  number  and 
sound  as  in  Ethlopic;  also  the  same  roles  of  pronun- 
ciation prevail  as  in  that  langoaKe.  The  formation 
of  nouns  differs  very  little  from  the  £tbio[^.  Tbe 
indication  of  gender  is  the  same.  Declension  takes 
place  by  means  nX  certain  particles;  but  the  <ux\ua- 
tive  ease  exhibits  the  peculiar  Arabic  "nnnnation." 
SeeAKABic  Lamodaob.  The  verb,  appears  in  four 
modificationB,  as  actim  (neuter),  a  twcHform  Jhettve, 
and  panive.  The  pneteriif,  preteat,  and  J^Jure  are 
clearly  distinguished  a  chuige  in  fonnalion.  Be- 
sides the  "eoojanctive"  form  <tf  the  present  Impera- 
tive and  infinitive,  there  Is  also  a  peculiar  kind  of  par- 
Ikipte.  .  Nnmerals  and  pronouns  are,  as  to  tiielr  form 
and  use,  entirely  after  the  Shemltic  analogies.  The 
same  is  almost  universally  true  of  tbe  particles.  In 
the  arrangement  of  words  the  nominative  follows  the 
other  cases,  and  some  of  the  conjunctions  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  tbe  sentence.  The  best  known  specimens 
of  Ambaric  literature  are  contained  in  Ebbragzer's 

d^pb  prepared  a  brief  Gnmmalica  Ut^/m  Amkariea, 
with  a  La^cm  Amharit^Jatimm  attached  (Prcf.  1698, 
fol.).  The  Cfanrch  Mission  Society  (of  Great  Brltun) 
has  published  a  Grammar  of  tke  AmAaric  Language, 
by  Isenberg  (Lond.  1842,  6vo),  Further  details  may 
be  found  in  Jowett's  C&rulian  Reaearchet,  p.  197<213 ; 
Piatt,  miopic  MSS.  (Lond.  1823) ;  Seetnn,  Lutguitt- 
ueArs  NaMute  (Leipz.  1816-18),  p.  146  sq. ;  Schmid's 
aibl.f.  Krita.  i,  8O7-IO.   See  Ethiopic  Lahodaoe. 

A'ml  (Heb.  Ami',  "^ntt,  prob.  a  cormpted  form  of 
tbe  name  Awumt  Sept.  'Bfui),  tbe  chief  of  a  family 
tliat  returned  flrmn  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  67) ;  more  prop- 
erty called  AxoH  (a.  v.)  in  the  parallel  passage  (Neb. 
Til,  69).  . 

AmlanUms  (iftiavnt,  mutained,  I.  e.  by  sin; 
HelKvU,  8,  "nnddUed,"  and  so  tropicaOy,  Jas.  i,  27; 
nndecaying,  1  Pet.  I,  4;  chaste,  Heb.  zUl,  4),  the 


name  of  a  flbnnu  mineral  snbstaaoe  commonly  called 
OfAetfw.  Thb  extraordinary  mineral  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  It  occurs  in  long,  parallel,  extreme- 
ly slender  and  flexible  fibres;  It  la  fonnd  in  all  coun- 
tries more  ot  leas  almndantly,  and  eziata,  fwming 

j  veins,  in  serpentine,  mica,  sli^  and  prtmttlva  Unw- 
stone  roclu ;  tbe  most  delicate  variety  cornea  most 

'■  plentifully  from  Savoy  and  Corsica.  Its  fibrous  tex- 
tare,  and  the  little  alteration  it  undergoes  in  strong 

;  heats,  caused  it  to  be  used  by  tlie  Eastern  nations  at 

i  an  article  for  the  fatwication  of  doth,  which,  when 
soiled,  was  purified  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  from 

'  whence  it  always  canwont  clear  and  perfectly  whita; 
hence  tt  (^Kained  the  name  et  amioHllnUf  or  wuoiU. 
By  tbe  Komans  this  cloth  was  purchased  at  an  exor- 

I  bitant  ]»ice,  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  ap  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  previous  to  their  being  laid  upon  the  fu- 
neral pile,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ashes  from  being 
mingled  with  tfaose  of  the  wood. — Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clati.  Ant.  and  Pemng  Cgdoptedia,  s  v.  Asbestos. 

Amiatine  Mamuorlpt '(Codkx  AHiAxTwira), 
tbe  most  valuable  of  the  Latin  uncial  MSS.  of  tbe 
j  Vulgate  translation,  of  wbicfa  it  is  designated  as  am 
(Tlschendorf,  JV:  T.  Gr.  7th  ed.  proleg.  p.  -wxlvU; 
Scrivener,  hitnd.  tolf.  T.  CriL  p.  S64).   Its  name  is 
I  derived  trvm  tbe  Clsterdan  Monaster]-  of  Monte  Aml- 
I  atino  in  Tuscany,  whence  it  was  bronght  into  the 
L^urentian  Library  at  Florence,  where  it  still  remains. 
It  was  written  by  the  Abbot  Servandus  about  A.D- 
541,  and  contains  both  Testaments,  with  scarcely  aay 
\  defect,  in  one  very  large  Volume,  sticbcawtrieally 
'  written  in  a  good  bold  hand.   Bandlnl  first  pointed 
!  ont  its  value,  althoutih  it  tiad  been  slightly  used  for 
!  theSixtineed.of  the  Vulg.  in  1587-90.    Fleck  wretch- 
edly edited  the  N.  T.  part  in  1840 ;  Tiscbendorf  col- 
lated it  in  1848,  and  Tregelles  in  1846  (Del  Furea  com- 
paring it  for  the  difibrences) ;  and  it  was  published  by 
Tlschendorf  In  1860  {Tatamentum  ft'tman,  Latme  m- 
terprtte  irieroaymo ;  ear  akbernmo  cod.  Amialmo,  etc., 
lips.  4to),  and  again  In  1864.   The  O.  T.  has  been  but 
little  examined.  Tbe  Latin  text  of  l^egelles' N.  T.  u 
taken  ftom  this  H8.  ^vldson,  BA.  CVftiettm,  ii,  254 ; 
Tregellas,  in  Home's  Jntnd.  iv,  26^.   See  Volqatb. 

I  Amloe  (omielHS,  amkiAm  $aenm).  In  Boman 
antiquity,  tUs  was  an  upper  gannent  worn  over  tiie 

'  tunic.  In  eocle^stical  writers,  it  is  a  sqaare^haped 
linen  cloth  worn  by  the  cleigy.    It  is  called  by  Iri- 

I  dore  the  mfAotogivm,  and,  he  says,  was  origin^ly  a 
veil  worn  by  women  to  cover  tbe  shoulders.   Its  use 

I  was  fivmeriy,  as  now,  dlflbrent  in  dilbovnt  places; 

'  sometimes  it  was  worn  round  the  neck,  and  sometimes 

.  over  the  head.    When  worn  over  the  shoulders  and 

'  neck,  it  was  called  the  tuper-kuiMrale,  or  simply  Av- 
menle.  It  was  originally  worn  under  the  alb,  not,  as 
now,  over  it — a  custom  which  is  stiU  preserved  annoog 
the  Maronites.  It  is  still  in  use  in  tiie  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  not  in  the  Cborch  of  England. 

Amin'adab  ('Afttvaidff),  a  Gr»cis«d  form  (Matt 
i,  4)  of  the  name  of  Ajuumadab  (q.  v.). 
Am'lnon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  20).   See  Amrov. 
Amir.   See  Boooh. 

Ajnit'tai  pieb.Amitlas*,  ''PiQtC,  tne ;  Sept.  'Afta- 
dt),  tbe  father  of  tbe  prophet  Jonah,  a  native  of  Gotb- 
bepber  (2  Kings  xiv,  26 ;  Jon.  i,  1).    B.C.  ante  820. 

Am'mall  (Heb.  Anuuak',  H^K,  a  cubit,  as  often ; 
Sept.  'Aftfia  V.  r.  'Afifidv),  a  hill  "  that  lieth  belbre 
Giah  by  tbe  way,  of  tiie  wilderness  of  Gibeon;"  the 
sun  went  down  as  Joab  and  Abisbai  reached  this  place 
in  pursuit  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii,  24).  The  description 
appears  to  indicate  scune  eminence  immediately  east  of 
Gibeon  (q.  v.).  Joseph  us  (Ant.  vfi,  1,  8)  renders,  "a 
place  called  Ammata"  (niwoc  nc,  av  'Anfiarav  coXot- 
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ymyos)  agree  with  the  Tn^te  in  tn  alliuioQ  to  Bome 
wBter-coorse  here.  It  is  possibly  to  the  "excavated 
foaBtain"  "nnder  the  high  nek,"  described  as  near 
Gibeon(£/^)byBobinson(JI<Morak*,ii,U6).  See 
also  Hetheo-axmah. 

>^m»nnh  See  Cdbit.  , 
AmmwYTT"  See  Haxsuth  ;  Emhavs. 
Am 'ml  (Heb.  Amm',  "^37,  mg  people ,  Sept.  \a6t 
ltov\  a  flKuratiTe  name  given  hy  Jehovah  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  (Hos.  ii,  1)  to  ckiiote  tfieir  reatoration 
from  Babylon  (Henderson,  CVrnmori.  in  loc.)*  SeeXo- 
Ajoa. 

Amtnlftniu  UARCBLLimis,  a  Latin  historian, 
"the  last  subject  of  Rome  who  compofied  a  profane 
history  in  tbe  I^tin  language,"  was  a  native  or  An- 
ttocb,  born  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  and,  in  his  youth, 
nerved  with  ^Unction  in  Germany,  Ganl,  and  Persia. 
Retiring  ftam  a  milltaiy  life,  ha  went  to  reside  at 
Bome,  where  he  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  from  Kerva,  A.D.  91,  where  the  An- 
nalt  of  Tacitus  epd,  to  Talens,  A.D.  878.  It  consist- 
ed of  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen  are 
lost.  He  died  A.D.  S90  or  410.  The  value  of  his 
writing*  for  general  history  are  ftilly  acknowledged  by 
Gibbon  (ch.  xxvi),  and  they  are  important  to  Church 
Ustory  for  their  details  as  to  Julian  and  the  state  of 
ChristUnify  in  his  time.  Then  has  been  much  con- 
troversy as  to  the  question  whether  Ammianus  him* 
wlf  was  a  Cbtiatian  or  not.  Chifflet  (De  AmmUim 
MircdSmi  vibi  et  Hbrit  rentm  gettaram  mtmotiblim, 
Lovan.  1627)  advocated  tbe  opinion  thst  Ammianus 
waa  a  Christian ;  while  Holler  {Dtstertal.  cfa  Ammiano 
MnreeOmo,  Altart.  1686, 4tiO,  Ditki  (Z>f  A  mnmin^  Mar- 
eeS.  Grnmmt.  Rflnel,  1841),  and  Heyne  (Cauura  In- 
geni  et  fftdmar.  Amvutm.  Marcdl.  p.  8  sq.)  combated 
it.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  tbe  Christian  Cbnrcb.  His  work  contains 
many  caostio  remarlu  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
When  speaking  of  the  nuu^^  of  synods  and  other 
ptdnta  of  the  Cbrtstian  system,  he  frequently  adds  re> 
marks  which  clearly  point  to  a  nott-Christian  author. 
It  b,  bowever,  on  tbe  otitar  hand,  equally  certain  that 
be  was  not  addicted  to  tbe  then  common  belief  of  pa- 
ganism. He  recognised  a  supreme  lunnai  which  curbs 
human  amwance  and  avenges  human  crime,  and.  In 
(general,  professes  views  which  we  find  in  Herodotus, 
Sophocles,  and  atimn  of  the  beet  Greek  writers,  and 
which  approach  a  monotlielBtic  stand<point.  It  seems 
probable  that  be  believed  primitive,  unadulterated 
Christianity  to  have  been,  as  well  as  tiie  philosophy 
of  enlightened  pagans,  a  form  of  deism.  From  this 
point  of  view  Ainmianus  could  consistently  speak  fa- 
vorably of  many  things  he  found  among  the  Chris- 
tians. He  censures  Constandne's  interference  in  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  calls  it  a  confusion  of  the  ab- 
solute and  plain  Christian  religion  with  obsolete  su- 
perstition (CAHWiawm  religieimm  ahmiivtam  et  limpti- 
eem  ami*  ttgierttttione  eonfiadeiu).  By  this  obsolete 
superstition,  aa  the  connection  shows,  be  meant  in 
particular  the  controversy  con<jeming  the  Trinitj-  and 
Divinity  of  Christ.  He  censured  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate for  forbidding  the  Cbrintians  to  receive  Instruc- 
tion in  litteral  studies,  while  he  did  not  blame  the 
reetmarion  of  pagan  sacrifices.  He  was  not  opposed 
to  tlw  pagmriiim  of  Jnllan,  but  to  the  violation  of  t». 
ligioBs  toleratioa. — See  Rettberg,  In  Hencog,  Bea'.En- 
cfcbpidie,  L,  379  sq.  The  best  edition  of  his  history  is 
that  of  Wagner  (Lelpz.  1808,  8  vols.  8vo).  An  Eng. 
iisb  translation  was  published  by  Philemon  Holland 
(Load.  1609).  B&hr.  Getck.  der  rSm.  IMtniwr  (Carls- 
mbe,  1845),  ii,  194. 

Asunid'ipi  [some  editions  corruptly  Ammidiob] 
(AfifuSm  T.  T.  'Aftfu^aioi),  one  of  the  persons  whose 
d*«cendaflts  (or  rather  places  whose  InhaUtants)  are 
nIA  to  have  retnmad  from  the  eaptivl^  (1  Esdr.  v, 
20);  but  the  name  la  appanotly  an  Interpolation,  or 


at  least  inextricably  confused,  as  notliing  correspond* 
ing  to  it  is  found  in  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  ii,  25: 
Neh.  vii,  29) ;  this,  with  the  previous  two  names  (Pira 
and  Chadias),  being  inserted  between  Be  roth  (Beeroth) 
and  Cirama  (Ramah).  Perliapa  it  is  compounded  of 
the  CoUowing  names,  Harim  and  Hadid,  which  other- 
wise are  not  given  in  tbe  list  of  Eedras. 

▲m'mlSl  (Heb.  Amtmir,  ^tl^-'ltS,  people  [1.  e. 
Jiiend]  ef  God ;  Sept.  Aiu^A),  the  name  of  four  men 

1.  The  M»  of  Gomalll,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  one  of 
the  twelve  s|des  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  tlie  land  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii,  12),  B.C.  1657.  Hewas,ofeoane. 
among  the  ten  who  perished  by  the  plague  for  tbdr 
unfavOTable  report  (Num.  xiv,  87). 

a.  The  father  of  Machir  of  Lo-debar,  which  latter 
was  one  of  David's  Mends  (2  Sam.  ix,  4, 5 ;  xvii,  27). 
B.C.  ante  1028. 

3.  The  Hither  of  Bathsheha,  wiib  of  Uriah,  and 
afterward  of  David  (1  Chron.  ill,  6).  In  2  Sam.  xi,  8, 
he  is  called  (by  transposition)  Eliam  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  uxth  son  of  Obed-edom,  the  LeviU  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  6),  B.C.  1014. 

Ammi'hnd  (Heb.  Ammihtid',  "nn^vy,  ;ieqp£s  ^ 
gUrry,  i.  e.  renovmed;  Sept.  '^uov^,  bnt  in  1  Chron. 
'A/Jiov^,  the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  Ihther  of  Elishama,  which  latter  was  the 
Ephraimite  chief  in  tbe  time  of  the  Exode  (Num.  I, 
10;  U,  18;  vil,  48,  68 ;  s,  S2).  He  wo  the  son  of 
Laiidan,  and  the  fifth  «■  rixtb  In  desoent  flmn  Ephndm 
(1  Chron.  vU,  26).    B.C.  ante  1658. 

3.  The  &ther  of  Shemuel,  which  latter  wak  a  Sim* 
eonite  chief  of  the  period  of  the  Exode  (Num.  xxxiv, 
20).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

3.  The  ^her  of  Pedabel,  which  latter  was  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtall  at  the  same  polod  (Nam. 
xxxiv,  28).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

4.  The  bther  of  Talraai,  the  kmg  <a  Geabnr,  to 
whom  Absalom  fled  after  his  murder  <^  Amnoo  (S 
Sam.  xtii,  87,  where  tbe  text  has  ''^^'n'-VS,  AmmiiLhiu-' , 
margin  "Ammihnr").    B.C.  ante  1083. 

5.  The  son  of  Omri  the  descendant  of  Pharez,  and 
the  father  of  UttiaJ,  which  last  was  one  of  those  who 
lived  at  Jerusalem  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (1 
Chron.  ix,  4).    B.C.  ante  536. 

Ammin'adab  (Heb.  Amminadab',  S'lJiaV,  Ki»> 
drtd  of  the  prince,  Gesen. ;  man  of  ffeneroeity,  Ftirst, 
who  ascribes  to  D7  the  sense  "  homo"  as  its  primitive 
meaning ;  the  passages,  Psa,  cx,  8 ;  Cant  vi,  12,  mar- 
gin, seem,  however,  rather  to  suggest  tbe  sense  mg 
people  is  Killing;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  'AptvaSaii,  but 
in  Exod.  vi,  2^  'A/uivatali),  the  name  of  three  men. 
See  Ajucihadib. 

1.  Tbe  btber  of  Nabsfaon,  which  latter  was  piby* 
larch  of  the  trilie  of  Jndah  at  the  time  of  the  Exode 
(Num.  1,7;  ii,8;  vii,  12, 17;  x,lO.  B.C. ante  1658. 
Hit  father's  name  was  Ram,  and  he  was  the  fourth 
in  descent  from  Judah,  the  sixth  in  ascent  iVom  Da- 
vid, and  the  ftor^-eixth  from  Christ  (Ruth  iv,  19,  20; 
lChnm.ii.lO;  ]fatLi,4;  LnkeUi,8S).  His  daugh- 
ter Elisbeba  was  married  to  Aaron  (E»>d.  vi,  28). 

2.  A  sou  of  Koliath,  the  second  son  of  Levi  fl 
Chron.  vi,  22, 2,  18,  in  which  hitter  two  verMa  he 
seeirs  to  be  called  Izbar,  q,  v.). 

3.  A  leader  of  the  112  descendants  of  Uzziel  tbe 
Levite,  who  were  appointed  by  David  to  remove  the 
ark  to  Jerosalem  (1  Chron.  xv,  10,  II),  B.C.  cir.  IMS. 

Ammin'adib  (a*>'73"^Sir,  perhaps  another  form 
of  the  name  Ahhihadab  ;  Sept.  'Aftivalali},  a  person 
whose  chariots  are  mentioned  as  proverbisl  for  their 
swiftness  (Cant  vi,  IS) ;  from  which  ha  appears  to 
have  been,  like  Jehn,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  char^ 
ioteera  of  his  day.  In  many  MSS.  tbe  Hebrew  ter-i 
is  divided  Into  two  words,  VIS  fSif^mmij]imU>', 
"of  my  willing"  or  "k^''^g^,Hb&lrWWn 
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fonowed  in  the  Syriac,  by  the  Jews  in  their  Spanish 
version,  and  by  many  modem  tnnsUtorB ;  but,  taken 
in  this  way,  it  is  difficnit  to  assign  any  satisftctory 
meaning  to  the  paasage. — Good's  jSon^o/" Strngt,  in  loc. 

Aimnlflhad'dai'  (Heb.  AmmiAaddc^',  ''^vi'^'as, 
people  [i.  e.  tervaiUt]  of  the  Atmiffhty;  Sept.  'Afuaa- 
cat),  the  father  of  AbleMT,  which  latter  was  the  chief 
of  the  Danitea  at  the  Exode  (Svaa.  1, 12 ;  ii,  36). 
B.C.  ante  166S. 

Anmiix'abad  (Seb.AmmiztAad',  *T3T'^IB7,/Mopfe 
((f  the  Gioer,  L  e.  ttrvtml  of  JAopak ;  Sept,  'AiupaZai 
.T.  r.  Za^dS),  the  son  and  Bobaltem  of  Benaiah,  wUch 
latter  wu  the  third  and  prominent  captain  of  tlw  host 
under  David  (1  CfaiDO.  xxrfi,  8),  B.C.  1014. 

•  AM'mon  (Heb.  AuMitoii'',  ^I'tl?,  anotiier  ftnm  of 
the  name  Bm-Amwi;  Sept.  'Kmtav),  the  son  of  Lot 
by  Us  younger  dangbtar  (Gen.  88),  B.C.  2063. 
^  Ben-Ahhi.  It  tdso  stands  for  his  posterity  (comp. 
Psa.  Ixxjdii,  7,  8),  nsnolly  in  the  phrase  '*<liildrt»  of 
See  Amhomitb.  The  expression  most 
cooinionly  employed  for  this  nation  is  (in  the  original) 

Bene-.^nion next  in  frequency  comes  "  Ammo> 
ni"  or  "AjnoHmlm;"  and  lust  often  "Ammon." 
The  translators  of  the  Autfi.  Ten.  have,  as  usnal,  neg- 
lected ttieee  minnte  difierences,  and  ba\-e  employed 
the  three  terms,  children  of  Ammon,  Ammonites,  Am- 
mon, indiscriminately.  For  No-Antmoti,  see  Amok, 
and  Ko.  The  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  modem 
mins  called  Avmem,  which  represent  £abbah-Ak- 
MOH  (q,  v.). 

Ammoi^  Jdpitkb.    See  Amoit. 

Ammon,  Chbistopheb  Fbbdebick,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  at  Bayreutb,  January  16, 1766.  He 
became,  in  1789,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Erlan- 
gen  J  in  1792,  professor  of  ttieology  at  the  same  uni- 
'  Tflrstty ;  in  1^  profeeeor  of  theology  at  Gfittingen. 
In  1804  he  was  called  back  to  Brian  gen,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  snperintendent  and  consis- 
torial  Gonncillor  at  Ansbach.  In  1813  he  was  called 
as  chief  court-preacher  (Oberhof-prediger)  and  cbief- 
consistoilal  councillor  to  Dresden.  In  1881  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  state  conndl  of  Saxony,  and  of 
the  ministry  of  worship  and  public  instmetioo,  and, 
snbaeqnently,  vice-president  of  the  supreme  condstoiy. 
He  resigned  in  1849,  and  died  at  Dresden  on  May  .21, 
1850.  He  is  chieny  known  by  his  work  on  the  Deed' 
opment  cf  Chrittiamtg  (u  a  Utavtrsai  Religion  (^Fort- 
hUdimg  d.  CkritUnikmnt  mr  Wfltreligion,  i  vols.  Leip. 
1888-1840),  in  which  be  argnes  in  favor  of  such  a  de- 
velopment  of  doctrine  as  may  k«ep  theology  in  bannony 
with  the  progress  of  sdence.  Ammon  was  a  leader 
of  the  Rationalist  school.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
lean^g,  and  a  oopiouB  author.  Among  hia  writings 
are  GetcJuckU  d.  HomUHk  (GStt  1804)  ^  KaiaeVxred- 
tamkat  (1799  and  1812,  8vo)  ;  Oputctda  Theoloffica  (2 
vols.  1798, 1808);  BOl.  theohgia (2d  ed.  1801-2, 8  vols. 
8to);  Swima  TJuologia  (8d  ed.  1816);  ChriOologie 
(Erl.  1794, 6vo) ;  beaidea  many  minor  works.  He  was 
regarded  u  MM  of  the  first  [MU|dt  oraton  of  Germany, 
and  Is  tlie  author  of  many  volnmee  of  seraxma.  He 
also  edited  the  Moffoziajlir  cAntf/tcAe  Prtdiffer  (Mag- 
azine for  Christian  preachers,  Hanover,  1816-Sl,  6 
vols.).  A  biographical  sketch  of  Ammon  is  given  in 
the  pamphlet  "£^rufqpA  Friedrich  wn  Ammon  naek 
Lfbfn,  A  nnehten  vnd  Wirkm"  (Leipsic,  1860).  See  also 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  x,  244.— Winer,  Theol.  Literatur. 

Am'monlte  (Heb.  Ammom',  "^siG?,  Sept.  'A//- 
^bwirqc  and  'A/i/iavinrc ;  slso  litt^  "^33,  "children 
of  Ammon ;"  Sept.  vtoi  'A/i/iui/),  the  usaal  designa- 
tion of  the  people  descended  from  Ben-Amml,  the  son 
of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Qen,  xix,  88 ;  comp. 
Psa.  Ixxxlii,  7,  8),  as  Moab  vas  1^  the  elder;  and 
dating  from  the  destmetlou  of  Sodom.  The  near  re- 
lation  between  the  two  peoples  indicated  in  tbe  story 


I  of  their  origin  continued  throoghont  their  exiateDce; 

:  trom.  their  eariiest  mention  (Dent,  ii)  to  their  diaap. 
pearance  from  the  biblical  history  (Jad.  v,  2)  tbe 
brother-tribes  are  named  together  (comp.  Jodg.  x,  10; 
2  Chron.  xx,  1;  Zeph.  ii,  8,  etc.).  Indeed,  so  doae 
was  their  union,  and  so  near  their  identity,  tfaatwck 
would  tippnx  to  be  oecasicmally  spiAen  of  under  Oi 
name  of  the  other.  Thus  tbe  "land  of  tbe  cfaildna 
of  Ammon"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  *'diik 
dren  of  Lot,"  i.  e.  to  both  Ammon  and  Moab  (Dent. 

ii,  19).  They  are  both  said  to  have  hired  Balaam  to 
curse  Israel  (Dent,  xxili,  4),  whereas  the  detnOed  nai- 
ratlve  of  that  evoit  ontai  all  mention  of  Amman 
(Num.  xxii,  xxiii).  In  Uw  anmr  of  Jephtliah  to  the 
king  of  Ammon  the  allnriona  are  contlnaally  to  Moab 
(Judg.  xl,  Ifi,  18,  2SX  while  Chamoab,  tbe  pecnliar 
deity  of  Moab  (Num.  xxl,  29),  is  called  "thy  god" 
(ver.  24).  The  land  fkom  Amon  to  Jabbok,  which  the 
king  of  Ammon  calls  "  my  land"  (ver.  18),  is  else- 
where distinctly  stated  to  have  once  belonged  to  a 
"kiugofHoab"(>rum.xzi,26).  "  Land"  <»"  coon- 
try"  is,  however,  bat  mdy  aaeiibed  to  tham,  nor  is 
there  any  reftrenee  to  tboee  baMti  and  circnmistanees 
of  eivilisatton— the  "plentiful  fields,"  the  "bay." tbe 
"summer  fruits,"  the  "vineyards,"  tbe  "pretsee," 
and  the  "songs  of  the  grape-treaders" — which  so  con- 
stantly recur  in  the  allnnooB  to  Mo^  (Isa.  xv,  xvi ; 
Jer.  xlviii) ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywlm« 
traces  of  tiie  fieroe  habits  of  manuidars  In  their  incur- 
sions, thmsUng  out  the  right  eyes  of  lAoU  cities  (1 
Sam.  xi,  2),  ripping  up  the  women  with  child  (Amos  i, 
18),  and  displaying  a  ver}'  high  denee  of  crafty  cru- 
elty (Jer.  xli,  6,  7 ;  Jnd.  vU,  11,  12)  to  tbeir  eDeniiea, 
as  well  as  a  suspicious  discourtesy  to  their  alUef, 
which  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  x,  l4i)  brought  all  but 
extermination  on  tbe  tribe  (xU,  81).  Nor  is  the  con- 
trast less  obaervable  between  the  one  citv  of  Ammon, 
tbe  fortified  hold  of  Babbab  (2  Sam.  xi,l;  Enaxxv, 
6;  Amos  i,  18),  and  die  "atreeto,"  tiw  "boase4op^" 
and  tbe  "  hitrii-l^aces"  of  the  numerous  and  busy 
towns  of  the  rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii ;  lea.  xv, 
xvi).  TsJdng  the  alwve  into  account,  it  Is  bard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was  the  settled 
and  civilized  half  of  the  nariisi  of  Lot,  the  Bene-Am- 
mon  formed  ita  predatory  and  Bedotdn  section.  A 
remaricabla  conflrmation  of  this  opinion  oocurs  in  the 
fact  that  the  special  deity  of  the  tribe  was  worshipped, 
not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high  place,  but  in  a  boo^  or 
tent  dedgnated  by  the  very  word  which  most  keenly 
expressed  to  tbe  Israelites  the  contrast  between  a  no- 
madic and  a  settled  life  (Amoe  v,  26;  Acts  vli,  48). 
See  Sdcootb.  (See  Stanhy,  PtOuU  App.  $89.)  On 
tbe  west  of  J<ndan  they  new  obtained  a  ftaoting; 
Among  the  confusions  of  the  timea  of  the  Judges  *e 
find  them  twice  passing  over;  once  with  M(»b  and 
Amalek,  seizing  Jericho,  the  "city  of  palm-trees" 
(Judg.  iii,  18),  and  a  second  time  "to  fight  against 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  tbe  bouf e  of  Ephraim ;" 
but  they  quickly  returned  to  tiie  freer  pastures  of 
Gilead,  leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  preaence  in  the 
name  of  Chephar  ba^nunotmi,  "tbe  hamlet  of  the 
Ammonites"  (Josh,  xviii,  24^  dtuated  in  the  portion 
of  Benjsmin  somewhere  at  the  bead  of  tbe  passes 
which  lead  up  from  the  Jordan  valley,  and  form  tbe 
natural  access  to  the  table-land  of  the  west  country. 

Unlike  Moab,  the  pret^  position  of  the  territoiy 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  They  orifp- 
nally  occupied  a  tract  of  country-  (aometimea  called 
Ammomlit,  'A/inaviTic,  2  Mace,  iv,  26 ;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  V,  7,  9 ;  xi,  2, 1)  east  of  the  Amoritee,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  Moabites  by  the  river  Amon,  and  from 
Basban  or  Gilead  by  the  Jabbok  (Dent,  iii,  16 ;  Josh. 
]rii,  2).  The  capital  of  this  naturally  well-fortified 
territory  (Num.  xxi,  24)  was  Babhatb-Ammon  (Dent. 

iii,  II ;  Amos  1, 14 ;  comp.  Bel^nd,  Patatl.  j.  108  sq. ; 
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(Dent.  H,  SOX,  "but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before 
the  Ammonites,  and  they  sacceeded  them  and  dwelt 
in  thetr  itead."  The  Isnelites,  on  reaching  the  bor- 
ders of  ttie  promised  land,  fotmd  Sihon,  king  of  Hesb- 
bon,  in  posssB^n  by  conqnert  of  the  district  adjoin* 
lag  the  Dead  Se^  (Nnm.  xzi,  26),  but  were  command- 
ed not  to  molest  tbe  difldnn  of  Ammon,  for  tlie  aake 
oT-tiidr  pn^aaitor  Lot  (Dent.  11, 10).  Bttt,  thon^ 
dtuB  preeerred  from  the  annoyance  whkh  the  passage 
of  audi  an  immense  host  throngb  their  country  might 
hare  ooeaidoned,  Uiey  slKnred  them  no  hospitality  or 
Undneat;  tbey  were  therefore  prohibited  tima  "en- 
tering the  congregation  of  the  Lord"  (i.  e,  from  being 
admitted  into  the  ciril  community  of  the  Israelites) 
**to  the  tenth  geaeratlon  flMMrer"  (Dent,  xxiii,  8). 
Tliia  k  evidently  Intended  to  be  a  perpetoal' prohibi- 
tion, and  was  so  understood  by  Nehemlah  (Neb.  xiii, 
'  1).  The  flret  mention  of  their  active  hostility  ag^nst 
Israel  occurs  in  Judges  iii,  18:  "The  Idng  of  Moab 
gatliered  onto  him  the  diildren  of  Ammon  and  Ama- 
lek,  and  went  and  smote  Israel."  Later  we  are  in* 
ftnud  tiiat  the  cbndren  of  Israel  forsook  Jehovah 
and  semd  the  gods  of  Tarions  nations,  Including  those 
of  the  diildien  of  Ammm,  and  the  anger  of  Jdiovah 
was  kindled  against  them,  and  he  sold  diem  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  and  of  the  cUldren  of  Am- 
mon. The  Ammonitefl  crossed  over  the  Jordan,  and 
fought  with  Jodah,  Benjamin,  and  Zphraim,  so  that 
"  Israel  waa  soie  distressed."  In  answer  to  Jeph- 
Ihah'a  messengers  (Jndg.  zi,  12%  the  king  of  Amnion 
dis^gad  the  IsraeHtea  with  having  taken  awa;  that 
part  of  Us  teirilDriea  which  lay  between  the  rfvsn 
Araon  and  Jabbok,  which,  in  Joshua  ziH,  25,  is  called 
"half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  but  was 
in  the  posacsrion  of  the  Amoritea  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  it ;  and  this  fact  was  ni^ed  by  Jephtliah,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  charge  was  Ul-foanded.  Jeph- 
tMh  **  smote  them  from  Aroer  to  Minnlth,  even  twenty 
dtiea,  with  a  very  grgat  sUugbter"  (Jndg.  xi,  88 ;  Jo- 
ssphna,  AiU.  v,  7,  10).  The  Ammonites  wen  agafai 
Blgnaily  defeated  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  11),  and,  accord- 
ing to  JosephnSitheir  king,  Nabash,  waa  slain  {Ant.  vi, ' 
5,  3).  His  aoccessor,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  j 
a  ftiead  of  David,  and  died  some  years  after  his  acces-,  | 
slon  to  the  throne.  In  consequence  of  the  groes  in-! 
salt  offered  to  David's  ambassadors  by  his  son  Hanun  | 
9  8am.  X,  4:  Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  H,  1),  a  war'enaaed,  in 
whidt  the  Ammonites  were  defeated,  and  their  allies, 
the  Syrians,  were  so  daunted  "that  they  fsared  to 
hdp  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more"  (2  Sam.  x,  19). 
In  the  fidlowing  year  David  took  their  metropolis, 
Babbah,  and  great  abundance  of  spoil,  which  is  prob- 
ably mentioned  by  anticipation  in  2  Sam.  viU,  12 
(SSam.  x,14;  zii, 26-81;  Joseph.  Anf.  vii, 7, 8).  In 
the  reign  of  Jehodiaphat  the  Ammonites  jcrined  with 
the  Uoatntes  and  ottier  tribes  belonging  to  Meant  Seir 
to  invade  Judah;  but,  by  the  divine  inter\'ention, 
were  led  to  destroy  one  another.  Jehostiaphat  and 
his  people  were  three  days  in  gathering  the  spoil  (2 
Chron.  xx,  26).  The  Ammonites  "gave  gifts"  to 
Uixiah  (t  Chron.  xxvi,  8),  and  paid  a  tribute^to  his 
SOBJoAam  for  three  socoesrive  years,  consisting  of 
100  taknto  of  ^ver,  1000  measures  of  wheat,  and  as 
■any  ot  barley.  When  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  were 
carried  away  captive,  the  Ammonites  took  possession 
of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Jer.  xHz, 
ly.  "Bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon"  and  of  other 
nations  cam 0  np  with  Nebochadnezzar  acminst  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  joined  In  exulting  over  its  fall  (Ezek.  xxv, 
8^  6).  Tet  they  allowed  some  of  tiw  fk^lve  Jews 
to  take  refuge  among  Aem,  and  even  to  Intermarry 
(Jer.  xl,  11 ;  Neh.  xlii,  18).  Among  the  wives  of 
SoloBion'R  harem  are  included  Ammonite  women  (1 
Kiags  xi,  1),  one  of  whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother 
of  Rdioboem  (1  Kings  xiv,  31 ;  3  Chron.  xil,  13),  and 
heaceforwwd  traces  of  the  presence  of  Ammonito 
vooMB  In  Jndah  m  not  wanUng  (2  Chion.  xxlv,  26; 


JSth,  xiii,  28 ;  Ezra  Ix,  1 ;  see  Odger,  Uhdiriji,  p. 
47,  49,  299).  In  the  writings  of  the  prophets  terrible 
denunciations  are  ottered  against  the  Ammonites  oit 
account  of  their  rancorous  hostility  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  the  destruction  of  the^  metropolis,  Bab- 
bah, Is  distinetly  foretold  (Zeph.  ii,  8 ;  Jer.  xlix,  1-6 ; 
Ezek.  xxv,  1-6,  10;  Amos  i,  18-16),  See  Ra&bah. 
On  the  return  ot  the  Jews  ftim  Babylon  the  Ammon- 
ites manifested  their  ancient  hostility  by  deridbg  and 
opposhug  the  rebuilding  Of  Jemsalem  (Neb,  iv,  8,  7, 
8).  Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  expressed  vehement 
in^gnation  against  those  Jews  who  had  Intermarried 
with  the  heathen  (Eira  x :  Neb.  xiil,  26),  and  thus 
transgressed  the  divine  command  (Dent.  vU,  8).  The 
last  ai^Manacea  ct  the  Ammonites  in  the  biblkal'nap. 
ratlve  are  In  the  hooks  of  Judith  (v,  vi,  vii)  and  of  the 
Uaccabees  (1  Mace  v,  6,  8(M3),  and  it  has  been  al- 
ready remarked  that  their  chief  characteristics — close 
alliance  with  Moab,  hatred  of  Israel,  and  cunning  cru- 
elty—are maintained  to  the  end.  Judas  Haccabseus 
fought  many  battles  with  tbe  Ammonites,  and  took 
Jaser,  with  the  towns  belon^g  to  it  (1  Hacc.  v,  8, 
8-48).  In  the  time  of  Antioehns  Epiphaoes,  Josephns 
(Ant.  xiii,  8, 1)  speaks  ot  a  certain  Zeno  Cotylas  as 
ruler  of  Philadelphia  (the  older  Kabbah).  Justin 
iStrtyv  affirms  that  in  Us  time  the  Ammonites  were 
numerous  {Dial,  cum  lyj/pk.  §  119),  Origen  speaks 
of  their  country  under  the  general  denominaUon  of 
Arabia  {In  Job.  c.  i).  Josephns  says  that  the  Moal>- 
ites  and  Ammonites  .were  inhabitants  of  CoeI»<Syria 
(Jaf.  1, 11,  S ;  ]d,  6,  S).    See  Ammom. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg  xl,  12, 
ete. ;  1  Sam.  xil,  12 ;  3  Sam.  x,  1;  Jar.  xl,  14)  and 
by  "princes,"  b'^lt^  (2  Sam.  x,  8;  1  Chron.  xix,  8). 
Their  national  idol  was  Moloch  or  Milcom  (aee  Jowr. 
Sac.  Ut.  1862,  p.  886  sq.),  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Israelites  by  the  Ammonitish  wives 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  6,  7) ;  and  the  hitib-placea 
bnilt  by  that  sovereign  for  this  "abomination"  were 
not  destroyed  till  the  re^  of  Jodah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
IS).  Besides  Nahash  and  Hanun,  an  Ammonitisb 
king,  Basils,  is  mentioned  by  Joremlah  (xl,  14)  and 
JosepbuB  {Ant.  x,  9,  8).  The  following  Ammonito 
names  are  preserved  in  the  sacred  text :  Achior  (Judith 
V,  6,  eto.),  BaalU  (Jer.  xl,  14),  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x,  I, 
etc.),  Molech,  Naamah  (1  Kings  xiv,  21,  etc.),  Nac- 
hash  (1  Sam.  xl,  1,  eto.),  Shobi  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27),  Ti- 
motbeos  (1  Mace,  v,  6.  ete.),  Tobijsh  (Neh.  ii,  10,  etc.). 
Zdek  (2  Sam.  xxlU,  87);  to  which  may  probably  be 
added  tbe  name  Zamsummim,  applied  by  the  Am- 
monites to  the  Rephaim  whom  they  difpossessedj— Kit- 
to,  a.  v. ;  Sndtb,  s.  V.  Cavaaiotb. 

Arn'monitesB  (Heb.  .dwmoaia',  n-^lis?  or 
n*>3iB7 ;  Sept,  'Afiftwtnc,  in  Chron.  'AftfutyirtQ  and 
'Aftftatfirns),  a  flnnale  (1  Kings  xir,  SI,  81 ;  2  Chnm. 
xii,  18;  xxhr,  iS)  Ammokitx  (q.  v.). 

Ammonitla.   See  Ahkokitb. 

Ammonltia,  a  Christian  philosopher,  sometimes 
confbnnded  with  Ammonlus  Saecaa,  lived  at  Alexan- 
dria hi  flw  third  century.  HelBtheautiiorofa"Har- 
mony  in  the  Gospel,"  a  wSric  which  by  several  critics 
is  attributed  to  Tatian,  and  which  is  s^d  to  have  in- 
duced  Eusetnus  to  write  his  "Canons."  There  is  a 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  Victor  of  Capua,  en- 
titled Afimomi,  vulffo  TVtfKUM,  dtatetmrtm,  m>e  Aar> 
mtmiee  m  qnatmr  evangdia  (Mayence,  1624,  8vo).  A 
life  of  Christ  was  extracted  from  this  work  by  Nach- 
tigal  (Latinised  Luscinius),  under  the  title  Vita  Jem 
Chrigti,  ex  gualuor  evcmgditlit  ar  Ammmm  AUa.fiag- 
mentii  graci*  lotim  vena,  per  0.  Ltucbrnm  (Erfurt, 
1644).  This  Ammonius  is  perhaps  also  tbe  author  of 
a  metaphrase  of  the  gospel  of  John,  which  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Nonnus,  and  which  is  found  in 
MS.  in  the  library  of  S|,,  M^^  ^9^l9^;7^>F^t 
JSfiyrtgikw  (MnMife,  11,  884.  O 
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Ammoniiui  Saooas,  or  SaooophSrus  (so  call- 
ed because  be  was  a  porter  in  early  life),  a  philosopher 
of  Alexandria  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
He  is  coneidemd  aa  the  founder  of  the  N«o- Platonic 
Pbiloaophy.  Plotinns,  Lod^im,  and  Oiigen,  were 
among  his  pupils,  Hia  object  was  to  reconcile  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  hence  his  acbool  was  called  ecleetic. 
AmmoniuB  had  been  educated  in  Christianity ;  and  he 
seems  never  to  have  abandoned' the  name  of  the  faith, 
while  he  was  disparaging  its  doctrines  and  its  essence. 
Porphyry  asserts  tttat  Ammonius  deserted  Christian- 
ity, Eusebins  {Hiit.  EccUa.  tI,  19)  that  he  adhered  to 
it.  To  theae  two  opinknu,  varlonaly  advocatad  by 
most  modem  divines,  others  have  added  ft  third,  that 
EuseUus  nistoolc  a  Christian  writer  of  the  same  name 
for  the  heathen  philosopher ;  and  this  is  warmly  main- 
tained by  Lardner  (  Worht,  ii,  439 ;  vlt.  446).  He  was 
a  man  of  great  taleots  and  eQert:y,tand  iade&tigable 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — Waddington,  Ck.  Bitt. 
cb.  Ui:  TflDnenUDO,  Hitt.  -PU/.  §  203;  Bmcker,  Hut. 
J^.  Ii,  205 ;  Moehrim,  Comm.  \l,  848,  7 ;  Simon,  Hut. 
de  FicoU  (T  AhxaiiJHe,  i,  304 ;  Debant,  E§tai  $ur  Am- 
m<miu$  SaeeoM  (Brnxelles,  1886,  4to).  See  Albxam- 
DBiAK  School;  Eclbcticb;  Nbw  Platokibts. 

Am'non  (Heb.  ^miom',  [2  Sam.  xHl,  20, 

l^a^^K,  Aimmm'},/aiUiftUi  Sept.  'Afivuv),  the  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  The  first  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimon  or 
Shammai,  of  the  children  of  Ezra,  the  descendant  of 
Judah  (1  Cbron.  iv,  20,  comp.  ver.  17),  B.C.  prob,  poet 
1612. 

a.  The  eldest  eon  of  David  by  Abiaoam  of  Jezreel 
(1  ChroQ.  lil,  1),  bom  at  Hebron  (8  Sam.  lU,  S),  B.a 
dr.  1063.  He  is  only  known  for  his  violatton  of  his 
half  sister  Tamar,  B.C.  dr.  1081,  which  her  ftall  broth- 
er Absalom  revenged  two  yean  after,  by  caudng  htm 
to  be  assasrinated  while  a  gnest  at  his  table  (2  Sam. 
xiii).  See  Absalom.  The  Sept  (in  a  clause  added 
In  2  Sam.  xiii,  21,  but  wantiiME  in  the  Hebrew)  assigns 
as  the  reason  fur  D«vld'^  rehainlng  fton  uueattng 
the  penalty  due  to  Ainnon,  that  "  he  loved  him  be- 
cause he  was  his  first-born" — a  fact  that  no  doubt 
formed  an  additional  incentive  to  the  ambitions  Ab- 
salom for  patting  him  out  of  the  way.   See  Datid. 

A'mok  (Heb.  Ametr^  p^S^P,  ie^i  Sept  'Ajiovx, 
'Aftix),  the  father  of  Ebw,  and  a  chief  among  tlw 
priests  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zambbabel 
(Neb.  xii,7,20),  B.C.  636. 

Amolo  or  Amulo,  archbishop  of  L^-ons,  A.D. 
841,  was  one  of  the  opponents  of  Gottescbalcos,  bnt 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  dilferent  spirit  from  some  of 
tbem,  Hincmar  especially.  He  wrote,  1.  An  Efialh 
to  Theobald,  about  certain  pretended  relics  of  saints 
and  the  fklse  miracles  which  were  promulgated  by  the 
scomidrels  who  sold  them.  Amolo  declared  it  all  Im- 
p«wture.  3.  To  Gottetchalcvt,  an  epistle  (Sismondi, 
Opera,  iJ,  893)  written  with  a  great  deal  of  brotherty 
love,  and  declaring  that  "God  had  predestinated  no 
man  to  damnation."  Also  "Optaeida  duo  de  Pradea- 
tmalKme,"  to  be  found  in  Bib.  Max.  Patr.  xiv,  329. 

AmdznucQ  (uftwfiov).  This  word  is  only  found  in 
Rev.  xviii,  18  (between  "dnnamon"  and  "odors"), 
and  Is  even  there  omitted  in  the  received  text.  It  de- 
noted an  odoriferous  plant  or  seed,  used  In  preparing 
precious  ointment.  It  probably  differed  from  the  mod- 
ern amomnm  of  the  drnggietx  (Peimg  Cyt^opir^a,  s,  v.), 
but  the  exact  species  is  not  known.  It  was  of  various 
qualities,  growing  in  Armenia  and  Media,  and  also  in 
Pontus,  with  seeds  in  clusters  like  grapes  (Pliny,  Bitt. 
Noi.  xti,  28 ;  Theophrastus,  Hitt.  PlaaL  ix,  7). 

A'mon  (Heb.  ^taoa',  hvUdtr  [tike  deriv.  of 

No.  3  is  prob.  difibrentj),  Uie  name  of  three  men  and 
a  deity. 

1.  (Sept.  'Au/u!n'  and  'E/iqp  v.  r.  Si/i^p.)  The  cov- 
emor  <^  the  dty  of  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Abob,  to 


[  whose  custody  the  prophet  Hicalah  was  delivered  (1 
I  Kings  xxii,  26 ;  2  Cbron.  xviii,  26),  B.C.  895. 
I  2.  (Sept.  'Aiuiiv  V.  r.  A/twcO  The  son  of  Uanaaseh 
(by  Mflshnlkineth  the  daughter  of  Kami  of  Jotbah), 
and  fifteenth  separate  king  of  Judah,  B.C.  642-^. 
\  He  spears  to  have  derived  little  benefit  from  the  in- 
I  structive  example  which  the  sin,  pnnisbment,  and  re- 
pentance of  his  tatber  offered ;  for  he  restored  idolatry, 
and  again  set  up  the  Images  which  Manosseb  had  cart 
down.  To  Amon's  reign  we  must  refer  the  terrible 
j  picture  which  the  prophet  Zepbaniah  gives  of  the  monl 
I  and  religious  state  Jerusalem ;  idolatiy  supported 
'  by  prietta  and  prophets  ^4;  ill,  ^  the  poor  mthlcsa- 
ly  oppressed  OH,  V),  and  sbatDelesa  indifl^Fence  to  evil 
(iti,  ]]).  He  was  assasrinated  in  a  court  conspiracy; 
but  the  people  pnt  the  regiddes  to  death,  and  raised 
to  tbe  throne  his  son  Josiah,  then  but  eight  yean  old 
(2  Kings  xxi,  18-26;  3  Cbron.  xxxiii,  20-25).  He  it 
mentioned  among  tbe  ancestors  of  Christ  (  A/ituf,  llatt, 
i,10;  comp.lChron.  iii,14;  Jer.l,S;  xxr,8;  Zepb. 

i,  1).    See  Jddau,  Kihgdoh  of. 

3.  (Sept.  'AfLfiuv.')  Ammon,  an  Egyptian  and  Lib- 
yan god,  in  whom  the  classical  writers  unanimously 
rec(^ine  their  own  Zeus  and  Jupiter  {'Afiovv,  Herod. 

ii,  42 ;  'Afifuuv,  Diod.  Sic.  1,  13).  The  primitive  seat 
of  bia  worship  appears  to  have  been  at  MeroC,  ftvm 
which  it  descended  to  Thcbea,  and  thence,  according 
to  Herodotus  (ii,  64),  was  transmitted  to  tbe  oasis  of 
Siwah  and  to  Dodwa;  in  all  which  plocea  there  wen 
celebrated  oracles  of  this  god  (Plut.  Itid.  c  9 ;  Ala. 
c.  72;  Aniobius,  vi,  12;  Justin,  xl,  11;  Strabo,  i,  43 
sq. ;  xvii,  814).  His  chief  temple  and  oracle  in  Egypt, 
however,  were  at  Thebes,  a  city  peculiarly  consecrated 
to  him,  and  which  is  probably  meant  by  the  No  and 
No-Amon  of  the  prophets,  the  Diospolis  of  the  Greeks. 
He  is  geneially  represented  on  Egyptian  monaments 


Image  of  Anmon.  From  tbe  KgspOm  Hononiinlai 

'  by  the  seated  flguro  of  a  man  with  a  ram's  bead,  or  by 
I  that  of  an  entire  ram,  and  of  a  blue  color  (Wilkinson, 
:  2  ser.  I,  S48  sq.).   In  honor  of  him,  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Tbebold  atetolned  from  the  flef4  of  sheep,  but  tbey 
annually  sacrificed  a  ram  to  him  and  dreomd  bis  im- 
'  age  in  the  hide.    A  religious  reason  for  that  ceremony 
,  is  assigned  by  Herodotus  (ii,  42) ;  bnt  Diodorus  (iii, 
I  72)  ascribes  bis  wearing  horas  to  a  more  trivial  cause. 
I  There  appears  to  be  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  oracular  responses  were  given ;  but  as  a  scuiptore 
at  Kamak,  which  Creuzer  (f^mhol.  i,  607)  has  copied 
fVofn  the  DetcriptiM  de  FEgyptt,  represents  his  portable 
taliemacle  mounted  on  a  Ixttt  and  borne  on  the  sboul- 
^  ders  of  forty  priests,  it  may  be  conjectured,  frwm  tbe 
'  resemblance  t>etwefln  several  features  of  that  rt'prt- 
!  sentation  and  the  description  of  the  oracle  of  Jnpher 
'  Ammon  In  Diodoms,  xvii,  60,  that  bia  responses  wen 
communicated  by  some  indication  during  tbe  solemn 
tmnsportation  of  his  tabernacle.   (See  Smith's  Dirt, 
of  Ctatt.  Biog,  a.  v.  Ammon.)r~~'Th^d^n9me  of  tbls 
god  really  occun  &^|lttd««***^MMIBH  wiU  pmi. 
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bh  tke  MallibMfe  Clit«nD7,  Amom)  of  No"  (J«r.  xlvi,  1 
33),  is  a  vi«w  ftvoreff     the  context  and  M  intemal 
gmouds;  bot  in  tba  parallel  puaaga,  Ezek.  xxx,  1ft, 
Um  eqaivalent  kamon,  ^nian,  »  employed.  Comp.  also 
Ezek.  XXX,  4, 10,  for  the  um  of  tfie  Utter  word  with 
reference  to  Egypt    These  cases,  or  at  least  the  for- 
mer two,  seem  therefore  to  be  instances  of  panmomuia 
(comp.  Isa.  XXX,  7 ;  Ixr,  11, 18).    It  ii  also  undonbt- 
edly  refinred  to  In  the  name  Ho-Ammom  [see  No], 
^v«l  to  "nwhes  (Nahom  ill,  8,  where  the  English  text 
trtndttn  "popaloiu  No").    The  etymology  of  the 
nxme  is  obecure.    Eostathins  (ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  p. 
123,  ed.  Bemhardy)  says  that,  according  to  some,  the 
word  means  $hejJ^rd.    Jablonskl  (PMtk.  jEggpt.  i, 
181)  proposed  an  etymolofty  by  which  it  would  signify 
protbieifg  ff^Ax ;  and  ChampoUion  oiiginatly  regarded 
it  M  DMUiIng  gtorjf  (^npte  sow  Iw  Pkaraau^  U  ^"0, 
but,  in  his  latest  interpretation  (after  Uanetho  In  Flnt ), 
assigned  it  the  sense  of  iiddm.    The  name  accompo- 
nring  the  above  figure  on  the  monuments  Is  written 
AvM,  more  folly  Amu-Re,  i.  e.  "Amon-Sua"  (Gese- 
nitts,  7%t».  Hd>.  p.  116).    MacroUus  asserts  (SaiuntaL 
i,  21)  that  the  Libyans  adored  the  tun  under  the  torm 
Ammon ;  and  he  ptrinta  to  the  nm's  boms  aa  evi- 
dence of  a  oonnectlon  with  the  zodiacal  sign  Aries 
(Moller,  ArchOol.  p.  »7« ;  Paul)-,  Retd-Encsd.  i,  407 
sq.);  bnt  this  has  t>een  disputed  (Jomard,  Deicr.  de 
VEffspU;  ^&\a,  S*fmb6Uk  d.  Mm.  CuUm,  ii,  296,  641), 
iltfaonKb  it  woidd  seem  unsnccessfully  (Creazer,  8ym~ 
bolik,  ii,  205;  Schmidt,  De  ZaSad  origiae  ^g.  p.  3S, 
in  his  Ojmac.  qmbtu  rt$  jEg.  iUmtrcaOm;  Carolar.  1765). 
— Kitto,B.v.   SeeEoTTT;  Hisbooltpuics. 

4.  (Sept.  'Hfuifi  T.  r.  "H/ij^)  The  head  or  aaces> 
tor  of  one  of  the  &milies  of  tm  Netiiinin  that  returned 
ftom  Babylon  (Keh.  vil,  59);  called  Am  in  Ezra 
57.  B.C.  ante  686. 

Am'oilte  (Heb.  fbort',  "^M,  Sept  'A/.oA^^ 
oc)i  the  derignation  of  the  deecendants  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  16,  in  like  manner,  with  the 
art.,'nbKn,  Sept. o'Afio^|DaZo£,Antli. Yen. "OteAm. 
oriie."  Gesenius,  however,  pRrihre  the  derivation  sng- 
gested  by  KmoniB,  flrom  an  obsolete  ieiglU,  d. 
MonAmeerf  comp.  Ewald,  /«r.  Geadt.  i,  279  sq.). 
They  were  the  most  powerful  and  distingobbed  of  the 
Cuaanitish  natjoos  (Gen.  x,  16;  Exod.  iii.  8;  xiii,  5; 
xxxiii,  2).  We  find  them  first  noticed  la  Gen.  xlv,  7, 
"tibe  Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar"  (q.  v.), 
afterward  called  Engedi,  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
JndM  not  for  from  the  Dead  Sea  (Num.  xiU,  29 ; 
Dent,  i,  7, 20).  In  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  zv, 
21),  the  Amorites  are  spedfied  u  one  of  the  nations 
whose  coontr^*  would  be  given  to  his  posterity.  Bnt 
■t  that  tinM  three  confederates  of  the  patriarch  be- 
longed to  this  tribe — Mamre,  Aner,  and  E»hcol  (Gen. 
xiv,  18, 24).  When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  enter 
the  promised  land,  the  Amorites  occupied  a  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Joeephus  calls  it  Amoritu 
(AfMpinc,  Am.  iv,  5,  1 ;  7,  S)  and  Amoria  ('A/iopia 
V. r. 'A/iopat'cr, 'Ajiwpai'a,  Ant,  v,  1, 1).  They  seem  to 
have  origlmJIy  inhabited  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
DMxmtains  of  Jud«a  (hence  called  the  mount  of  the 
Amorites,  Dent,  i,  7;  xlx,  30),  hot  whether  as  abo- 
rigfatee  or  as  dlspossessors  of  an  earlier  race  ia  imcer- 
Uhi,  irobably  the  f<niner.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
from  the  barren  heighto  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen. 
xir,  7)  thejr  had  stretched  west  to  Hebron  (Oen.  xiv, 
1»;  comp.  sill,  18).  From  this,  their  andent  seat 
they  may  bare  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  tempt- 
ed by  the  high  table-lands  on  the  east  for  there  we 
,  next  meet  them  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  the  conn- 
trj.  Sibon,  their  then  king,  tiad  taken  the  rich  pas- 
tme-land  soath  of  the  Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the 
Moabites,  its  former  possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm 
of  the  Amon  (Num.  xxl,  26, 13%  which  thenceforward 
fwmed  the  boundary  between  the  two  hoetUe  peoples 


(Num.  xii,  18).   That-.part  of  tbeir  territories  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  allotted  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  trilM  of  Hanasseh.  This 
district  was  under  two  kbigs— ^bon,  king  of  Heshhon 
(frequently  csUed  king  of  the  Amorites),  and  Og,  fchiK 
of  Baahan,  who    dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  [and]  in  [at] 
£drei"  (Deut.  i,  4,  compared  with  Josh,  xii,  4  i  xill,  12). 
The  Israelites  apparently  approached  from  the  south- 
east, keej^g  "  on  the  other  side"  (that  is,  on  the  east) 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  -Amon,  which  there  liende  . 
Bonthwaid,  so  as  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
country  of  Hoab.   Their  request  to  pass  thrwigh  bis 
land  to  the  fwds  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Slhon  ^nn. 
xxi,  21;  Dent  ii,  26);  he  "went  oat"  against  ttiem 
(x^,  28;  ii,  82),  was  killed  with  his  sons  and  his  peo- 
ple (ii,  88),  and  his  Und,  cattle,  and  cities,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Israel  (xxi,  24,  25,  81 ;  ii,  84-66).  This 
rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabt»k  on  the  north,  the 
Amon  on  the  sooth,  Jordan  on  the  west,  and the  wil- 
derness" on  the  east  (Judg.  xl,  SI,  32)— bi  the  wwds 
of  Jo«e[diu8,  "  a  land  lying  between  three  rivers  after 
the  manner  of  an  island"  CAni.  iv,  6, 2>— was,  perhaps, 
in  the  most  special  sense,  the  "  land  of  the  Amorites" 
(Num.  xxi,  SI;  Josh,  xii,  2,  8;  xiii,  9;  Judg.  xi,  21, 
22) ;  bnt  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated  to  have 
extended  to  the  very  foot^Hermon  (Dent  iii,  8;  iv, 
48),  embracing  "aU  Gilead  and  all  Bashan"  (ui,  10), 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv,  49), 
and  forming  together  the  Und  of  the  "two  kings  of 
the  Amorites,"  Sibon  and  Og  (Dent  xxxi,  4;  Josh, 
ii,  10;  ix,  10;  xxiv,  12).   Og  also  gave  battle  to  the 
Israelites  at  Edrei,  and  was  totally  defeated.  After 
the  capture  of  Ai,  five  kings  of  the  Amorites,  whose 
dominions  lay  within  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  leagued  together  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
Giheoidtea  for  having  made  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Invaders.   Joehna,  on  being  apprised  ^tbdr  design, 
marched  to  Gibeon  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter  (Josh,  x,  10).    Another  confederacy  was 
shortly  after  formed  on  a  still  lazier  scale ;  the  asso- 
ciated forces  are  described  as  "much  people,  even  as 
the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  In  multitude,  with  horses 
and  chariots  very  many"  (Josh,  xl,  4).  Josephns  says 
thatthey  consisted  of  800, 000  armed  foot4o1diers,10,000 
canlry,  and  20.000  eharioU  (Ant.  v,  1,  8).  Joshna 
came  suddenly  upon  them  by  the  waters  of  Uerom 
(the  take  Seniechonitis  of  Josephns,  Ant,  v,  5, 1,  and 
the  modem  Bahr  el-Huleh),  and  Israel  smote  them 
until  they  left  none  remabiing  (Josh,  xi,  8).  StiU, 
after  their  severe  defeats,  the  Amorites,  by  means  of 
their  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  confined  the  Danites 
tothe  hiihi,  and  would  not  anffor  them  to  setde  In  the 
plains ;  they  even  snoeeeded  Inretidning  poBsesston  of 
some  of  the  monntunoos  parts  (Judg.  i,  84-86).    It  if 
mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circamstance  that  ia 
the  days  of  Samuel  there  was  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Amorites  (1  Sam.  vii,  14).    In  Solomon's 
reign  a  tribute  of  bond-service  was  levied  on  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Amorites  and  other  Canaanitlah  natbms 
(1  Kings  is,  21 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  8).   See  CAitAAV. 

A  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
Dent  i,  44,  and  Num.  xiv,  45,.  since  in  the  former  the 
Anoriitt  are  said  to  have  attacked  the  Israelites,  and 
in  the  latter  the  AmaltlsUa;  the  obvious  explanation 
is,  that  both  terms  are  osed  synoajmonsly  for  the 
"Canaanites"  named  in  the  same  connection.  Thus 
the  Gibeonites  in  Josh,  ix,  7,  are  called  BMa,  yet  bi  2 
Sam.  xxi,  2,  they  are  said  to  he  "of  the  remnant  <rf  the 
Amoritetf"  probably  because  ibey  were  descended  from 
a  common  stock,  and  were  in  subjection  to  an  Amoritish 
prince,  as  we  do  not  read  of  any  king  of  the  Hivitcs. 
The  Amorites,  on  account  of  tbeir  prominence  among 
the  Canaanitifih  tribes,  sometimes  stand  (Josh,  xxiv, 
le ;  Amoe  U,  9 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  26)  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Canaanites  in  general  (Hamelswvld,  lit, 
58  sq. ;  Kurtz,  on  the  primiti  -  -  -''^  '  —  ■ 
tine,  ia  the  LKlker.  MtteKt'B 
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.Sac.  U.  Oct.  1951,  p.  166;  Apr.  1852,  p.  76;  Jan.  1863, 
p.  806;  Roeetimetler,  Bibl.  G«ogr.  II,  i,  265;  Reland, 
Ptdast.  p.  188).  Bat  although  the  mute  genenll^  de- 
DOt«fl  thb  monntaiii  tribes  of  the  centre  of  the  country, 
^et  this  definition  is  not  alwaj^  Btrictly  maintained, 
raryhig  probably  with  the  aatbor  of  th«  particalar  part 
of  the  lUBtoi7,  and  the  time  at  iiUcli  H  was  written.- 
Not  ought  we  to  expect  that  the  Israelites  eonid  have 
poaaessed  rery  ucnrata  Itnowledge  of  a  set  of  sma]! 
tribes  whom  they  were  called  upon  to  exterminate — 
with  whom  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  Inter- 
course — and,  moreorer,  of  whose  general  ^mllari^  to 
«acb  other  we  liavv  craTindng  proof  in  the  confusion 
in  qnestion.  Thna,  HelwoB  is  "Amorlte"  in  Gen. 
^  18;  xiv,  18,  though  "Hitttte"  in  xxiii,  tod 
"Canaanite"  in  Judg.  i,  10.  The  "  Hirites"  of  Gen. 
xxxir,  2,  are ' '  Anioritee' '  in  xlviU,  23 ;  and  so  also  in 
JoBta.  ix,  7 ;  xi,  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi,  12. 
Jerusalem  Is  "Amorite"  in  Josh,  x,  6,  6,  but  in  xvii, 
68;  xvili,  S8;  Jndg.  i,  21 ;  xix,  11 ;  2  Sam.  v,  6,  etc., 
it  Ib  "  Jeborite."  The  "Canaanitea"  of  Num.  xiv, 
46  (coinp.  Jndg.  i,  17),  are  ■*  Amoritaa'*  in  Dent,  i,  44. 
Jannu^  LacUah,  and  Eglon  wen  in  Out  low  eonntry 
of  the  Slie/da  (Josh,  xt,  86,  89),  bnt  In  Josh,  x,  6,  6, 
they  are  "  Amoritee  that  dwelt  in  the  mountains ;" 
and  It  would  appear  as  If  the  "Amorites"  who  forced 
the  Danitee  into  the  mountain  (Judg.  i,  84,  86)  must 
have  themselves  remained  on  the  plain.  Notwitb- 
slan^g  these  few  dlfiierences,  however,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  passages  previously  quoted,  it  appears 
plain  that  "Amorite"  was  in  general  a  local  term, 
and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe.  This  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  Ikcts ;  1.  The  wide  area  over 
wliicb  the  name  was  spread,  2.  The  want  of  conned 
tion  between  those  on  the  east  and  those  on  the  west 
of  Jordan— lAkh  Is  only  once  hinted  at  (Josh,  ii,  10). 
8.  The  existence  of  kings  like  Sihon  and  Og,  whose 
territories  were  separate  and  independent,  but  who 
ore  yet  called  "  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites^ "  a  state 
of  things  quite  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic 
tribes.  4.  Beyond  the  three  confederates  of  Abram 
and  these  two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear 
in  history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jcbnsite  be 
one)  6.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar  govern- 
ment, wonhlp,  or  customs,  diffierMit  ftom  those  of  the 
otiier  "  natims  of  Canaan."   See  Caxaakitb. 

All  monntwneers  are  wariike ;  and,  from  the  three 
confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment's  notice  accom- 
panied "Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not  depressed  by  the 
slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshna  and  the  terror  of  the 
name  of  Isrod,  persisted  in  driving  the  children  of 
Dan  into  the  mountain,  the  Amorites  ful^  maintain- 
ed this  character.  From  the  language  of  Amos  (ii, 
,0)  It  has  been  inferred  that  the  Amorites  In  general 
Were  men  of  extraordinary  stature,  but  perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  on  individual,  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who 
is  described  by  Hoses  as  being  the  last "  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  f^iiata."  His  bedstead  was  of  iron,  "  nine 
cubits  ii^  length  and  four  cubits  in -breadth"  (DeuL 
ill,  93).  One  word  of  tiie  "Amorite"  language  has 
survived— the  name  Suilr  (not  "  Shenir")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut  ill,  9);  but  may  not  this  be  the  Co-; 
naanitisb  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phcenician  (Sirion) 
on  the  one  side  and  ttie  Hebrew  on  the  other  P— Kit- 
to,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  B.  V.   See  Hkemom. 

Amort,  EuBKBiDS,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo^an 
of  G«fbuuiy,  was  bom  at  the  Bibemriilile  (beaver  mHQ 
near  Toelz,  Bavaria,  Nov.  16, 1692.  He  entwed  the 
order  of  the  Augnstines  as  Pnllineen,  when  he  subse- 
quently became  professor  of  phlloBophy,  theology,  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  He  followed  Cardinal  Cerrari  to 
Borne,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  Pope  Clement  XII. 
He  returned  to  Bavaria  in  1786,  and  died  Feb.  6, 1776. 
H«  wrots  tiro  works  to  vindicate  the  authorship  of 
Thomoa  k  Kemi^  to  the  book  "De /w^tatMHieCkritti" 
(fiMAm  Ken^tHM,  CologDe,  1728,  4to;  and  Mietiv 


Critica,  Augsbnig,  1761,  4to).  Among  his 
Other  works  are  a  manual  of  theology  in  four  rolnmet 
{Tkeotogia  ee^ecfwo,  morafucl  ■cilo£3>^Kia,Augab.l761), 
and  a  defence  of  the  Roman  CatboUe  Cfaar<£  (Pmm- 
ttratio  erilica  Bdtgiomt  CatkoUaeB^  Augsb.  17S1).  See 
Hoefor,  ^9gr<9lm  GMrah,  il,  888}  Wotnr  and 
Wdte,  Kirdimt'Lnieim,  i,  SOB. 

AmortlsatioiL   See  HoBTiunr. 

Amory.  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  disseatiag 
mtnlatw,  bora  at  Taunton,  Jon.  88, 1701,  and  adneated 
under  the  care  ot  bis  uncls,  Mr.  H.  Grove,  who  had  a 
academy  for  training  young  ministers  at  TaaBton.  In 
1780  he  was  ordained  to  tiie  pastoral  <dBoe.  Ob 'the 
death  of  Mr,  Grove,  in  1788,  Hr.  Amoiy  sncceeded 
him  as  chief  tutor  in  the  academy  at  Taunton,  where 
be  was  greatly  esteemed,  not  only  by  his  own  congre- 
gation and  sect,  bat  by  all  the  neighboring  congre- 
gations and  ministers,  as  well  of  the  lodepeadeBt  and 
Baptist  denominations  as  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  October,  1769,  he  removed  to  London,  as  oftnnoon 
preacher  to  the  society  in  the  Old  Jewry,  belonging 
to  Dr.  S.  Chandler.  In  London  he  was  not  popular; 
his  sermons,  though  practical  and  affecting  to  the  at- 
tentive hearer,  were  rather  too  close,  Jndldotis,  and 
philosophical  for  the  common  run  of  congragatiosB, 
niien  the  dlasentiitg  miiUsten,  is  177S,  fiiraaad  a  de- 
dgn  of  endeavoring  to  proeon  on  enlai^emeait  oftiie 
Toleration  Act,  Dr.  Amory  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  tiiat  purpose.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1774.  Ha  was  a  jcood  Biblical  critic,  and  an 
excellent  scholar.  His  principal  works  are,  Sermau 
(6  vols.  V.  y.)  -—A  Letter  to  a  Friettd  on  At  PerpUx^ 
itUs  to  vAtci  CkritHau  are  espoaed: — A  Dialogm  n 
Devotum  after  lie  mamer  of  XewpKon  (Lend.  1746) : 
— Formi  of  Dnotum  for  the  Clotet,  He  also  wntB  the 
Life  and  edited  the  Wriimgt  ot  the  Rev.  Heniy  Otote 
(Lond.  174tf);  also  edited  the  Bermomt  of  Orort,  and 
Grove'i  Sgdm  of  Morai  PhUotopijf:  he  wrote  Um  Zt/e 
and  edited  the  Writingt  ot  Dr  George  Benson,  and  ed> 
ited  the  PotUucmoKi  Stmoat  of  Dr.  Chandler.  Jo—, 

A'mon  (Heb.  Mmcw',  0199,  borme ;  Sept.  and  Kew 

Teat.  A/M^y,  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  acontnn. 
poraiy  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea.  He  was  a  native  of  Te- 
koah,  about  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  inhalnted 
chiefly  by  shepherds,  to  which  class  he  belonged,  be- 
ing also  a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees,  and  not  trained 
in  any  of  the  prophetical  schools  (i,  1 ;  vii,  14,  15). 
Though  some  critics  have  supposed  that  be  was  a  no- 
tlve  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  took  refbge  in  Te- 
koah  when  persecuted  by  Amasiah,  yet  a  compariaon 
of  the  passages  Amos  i,  1 ;  vii,  14,  witit  Amaziah's  lan- 
guage, vii,  12,  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  was  bom 
and  brought  up  in  that  place.  The  period  during 
which  he  filled  the  prophetic  office  was  of  short  dnr^ 
tion,  unless  we  suppose  that  be  uttered  other  predic- 
tions which  are  not  recorded.  It  is  stated  expreselv 
that  be  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Uzuah,  king  of  Jo- 
dob,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joosh, 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthqooke  (Amos 
i,  1).  This  earthquake,  to  which  there  is  an  allusion 
in  Zechoriah  (xiv,  5),  is  represented  by  JosephoB  (AnL 
ix,  10,  4)  and  some  other  Jewish  writers  as  a  mark  of 
the  divine  displeasure  against  Uzziah  (in  addition  to  hb 
kpros)-)  for  usurping  the  priest's  office  some  time  be* 
ftjre  bto  death.  This  agrees  with  the  sacred  narrative, 
which  informs  us  that  Jotham,  his  son,  acted  as  regent 
during  the  remi^nder  of  his  reign ;  for  we  most  undn^ 
stand  the  accession  spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xv,  SS,  when 
be  was  twenty-five  years  old,  to  refer  to  this  assodo* 
t^  with  his  fether.  See  Jotham,  As  Uzziah  and' 
Jeroboam  were  contemporaries  for  about  twenty-eeren 
years  (B.C.  808-7f*2),  the  latter  part  of  thio  period  will 

with  the  mnmatSm  m  co.  v^T  19^  a4llle  proxlnii^  of 
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JeroixMun's  death.    Amcw  speaks  of  the  oonqnesti  of  ! 
this  warlike  king  as  compUted  (vi,  18 ;  comp.  2  Kings 
xiv,  ^} ;  on  the  Other  fauid  the  Anyrians,  who  tow^  ' 
the  eod  of  his  reign  vara  appnacbing  PalaBtiiw  (Hob.  i 
3:,6;  zigf)),  do  not  seem        to  have  caused  any  >Urni  ' 
in  ft»  country.  Amos  predicts,  indeed,  that  Israel  and  | 
oAarnriiihbaring  nations  will  be  punished  by  certain 
iriUconqnerorB  from  the  north  (l,b;  t,27;  vi,I4),  bat ! 
does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were  still  nnknoim  or  ' 
oahMded.  (See  Niemeyer,  CAaraH  d.  BikJ:    802  sq.)  ' 
Book  or  Amos. — Whea  Amos  received  Ua  commis* , 
Am  (aC.  78^  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  wUdi  had  bees  , 
"cot  ibort"  by  Hasael  (2  Kings  x,  88)  toward  the  dose  ; 
of  Jebn's  reign,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  limits  and  ' 
iplendor  by  Jeroboam  II  (2  Kings  xiv,  26).   Bat  the 
reefantaon  of  national  pnaperi^  was  fbllowed  by  the  | 
prsTsleace  of  loxory,  lioentionsnese,  and  oppression, 
t«  aa  extent  that  again  provoked  the  divine  displeas- 
nn;  and  Amos  was  called  from  the  sbaepfolda  to  bo 
ths  bartwoger  cf  the  coming  Jadgmnta,   The  poor 
mn  opproesed  (vifi,  4),  the  ordinances  of  religion 
Oon^  bttrdansome  (yW,  S),  and  idleness,  laxaiy, 
and  extimTaganoe  were  gcoieral  (iil,  IS),   The  source 
of  tbsee  evils  was  Idolat^,  of  coarse  that  of  the  gold- 
en aires,  not  of  Baal,  since  John's  dynasty  occupied 
tbe  throne,  thoogh  it  seems  protrabte  from  2  Kings  i 
xifi,  6,  vUcli  paaaage  must  nte  to  Jmboam'a  reign  | 
[see  Beshadad  III},  that  tbn  rttes  evni  of  Astarta  I 
ma  bdarated  in  Samaria,  thon^  not  eoconraged. 
Cslfrmtship  was  specially  practised  at  Bothel,  where 
was  a  principal  temple  and  summer  palace  fbr  the 
king  (vii,  18 ;  comp.  iil,  18),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and 
Beanheba  in  Jndah  (hr,  4;     8;  ^il.  14),  and  was 
olfairivaly  nnit«d  wttii  the  tTw  innahip  of  tlw  Laid 
(r,  14,  £1-28;  otnnp.  2  Kings  ivii,  88).   Amoa  w«nt 
to  reboke  this  at  Bethel  itaeU;  hot  was  compelled  to 
ntnm  to  Jndah  1^  the  b^i-|^aBt  Amazi&h,  who  pro* 
cnied  from  Jerobmun  an  order  toe  his  expuMon  from 
Uw  north  em  kingdom.    Not  that  his  commisrion  was 
limited  entirely  to  IsraaL    Tlw  thnndeNstorm  (aa 
Baokart  poetically  expresses  it)  rolls  over  all  the  snr^ 
nmnding  kingdoms,  tonohea  Jodahin  ita  progress,  and 
ttlragthsetaesnponbraal.  Chapters  i;  11,1-^  fcrm 
asolsomimhidetotlwoiafaisahject;  nationaftar  na- 
tion ii  sommoned  to  judgment,  in  each  instance  with 
tbe  striking  idiotnatical  expression  (similar  to  that  in 
Ptov.  XXX,  15, 18, 21), "  For  three  transgressions — and 
for  fenr — I  will  not  tnm  away  the  puiUshment  there- 
of Iinel  is  than  addrasaad  in  tlw  same  style,  and 
ia  dMp,  in  (after  n  brief  labake  of  tbe  twelve  tribes 
ctfflacttvaly)  Ha  d^enerate  state  la  stilkinf^y  portray- 
ed, and  the  denunciations  of  divine  justice  are  Inter- 
mingled, like  repeated  tfatmder-clapa,  to  tbe  end  of 
chap.  vi.    The  seventh  and  ^htb  chapters  contain 
Tarioos  symbolical  visions,  with  a  brief  historical  epi- 
sode (vii,  10-17).    In  the  ninth  chapter  the  majwty 
of  Jehovah  and  the  terrors  of  hie  Justice  are  set  fordt 
UTti  a  sublimity  of  diction  wbi^  rivals  and  partly 
copiai  that  erf' the  xoTal  FMlmbt  (comp.  ver.    ^  with 
Pia.dx,  and  var.  6  witb  Fsa.  dv).   Townd  the  dose 
tbe  scene  brigbteaa;  and  from  the  eleventh  verse  to 
the  end  tbe  promises  (tf  the  divine  mercy  and  returning 
bvOT  to  the  chosen  race  are  exhibited  in  imagery  of 
great  beaoly  taken  tnm  rural  life.   The  allasions  in 
the  writinga  of  this  |vopbet  an  numerous  and  varied ; 
tbey  refer  to  natural  ohJect>i  aa  In  iU,  4, 8 ;  iv,  7,  9 ;  v, 
8;  ri,  12;  ix,  8:  to  biatoikal  events,  i,  9, 11, 18;  ii, 
1 ;  iv,  11 ;  V,  26 :  to  agricolbml  or  pastoral  employ- 
■neota  and  occnirences,  t,  8;  ii,  13;  iil,  5, 12;  iv,  2, 
9;  r,  19;  vii,  1;  ix,  9, 18, 16:  and  to  national  insti- 
tntionB  and  cnstoms,  ii,  8;  iii,  16;  iv,  4;  v,  21;  vi, 
t-^  10;  viii,  6,  10, 14.    The  book  preaupposes  a  pop- 
ular acqo^tance  with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Bengsten- 
Im,  Beitn^  war  ^infnAnv  in»  Alfa  Tulamaa,  i,  83- 
12$  and  InqiUaa  that  tbe  cexenmieB  of  reli^on,  ex- 
etgt'Kban  ecnrapted^y  Jeroboam  I,  vere  In  acosd- 
■ooewitbtbalanrirfMoses.   Aatiie  book  is  evidently 


not  a  series  of  detadted  piotAeciee,  but  lo^cally  and 
artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts,  it  was  prob- 
ably written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  aiter  bis  re- 
tom  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to  Bethel  (see  Ewald, 
Propkeien  det  AUm  Atwfes,  i,  84  sq.)  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

The  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Amos  is  amply  sup- 
ported both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authmlties. 
1^0,  Josephns,  and  the  Talmud  include  it  among  the 
minor  pro[jiets.  It  is  also  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito, 
Jerome,  and  the  60th  oanon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
Jnatin  Martyr,  in  his  Hitdogue  with  Trf/pko  (§  22), 
quotes  a  considerablo  part  of  tbe  fifth  and  sixth  chap- 
ten,  iriilcb  he  introdnces  by  aayini^  "Hear  bow  be 
speaks  conownii^  these  by  Amos,  one  of  tbe  twdve." 
There  ere  two  quotations  from  it-  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  first  (v,  26,  26)  by  the  proto-martj'r  Ste- 
phen, Acta  vii,  42 ;  the  second  (ix,  11)  by  the  Apostle 
James,  Acts  xv,  16.   (See,  generally,  Knobel,  Pnj^. 

ii,  147  sq. ;  Hitzig,  KL  Prtpk.  p.  29 ;  Carpzov,  Inttvd. 

iii,  814  sq.;  Kelifaom,  £mM(.  iv,  807  sq.;  Jabn,  II, 
U,  401  sq. ;  Bettholdt,  iv,  1611  sq. ;  Davidson,  in 
Home's  Inirod.  new  ed.  ii,  960  sq.). — KItto,  s.  v. 

Special  exegttical  works  on  the  book  of  Amos  are 
the  following,  of  which  the  most  important  are  desig- 
nated by  an  asterisk  [*}  prefixed:  Epbraem  Syroa, 
EajphtaHo  (in  0pp.  2fi^);  *Kimchi,  CommetOarim 
0n  Hebr.  ed.  H&nster,  Badl,  1881,  8vo);  Luther,  En- 
arra^  (in  0pp.  iii,  518) ;  Brent,  Commntlariiiu  (in  0pp. 
iv);  (Ecolampadius,  AdnotatUmtt  (Basil.  1585,  (bl.); 
Quinqoaborens,  Nota  (Par.  1656,  4to);  Horcer,  Com»- 
mCTrfarws(GBnev.l574,fo1.;  Oiess.l59fi,4to);  Daneau, 
Comflwatornu  (Genev.  1678, 8vo);  lAtt&y,  Adnofatitmn 
(Lend.  1687, 8vo ;  also  in  tbe  Critid  Sacri,  ni) ;  Schade, 
Cemmmlarba  (.^gent  1688, 4to) ;  Tamovlus,  Commm- 
tariut  (IJpa.  1622,  4to);  Benefield,  Sermotu  (Lend. 
1829,  8  vols.  4t») ;  Hall,  Ripontim  (Load.  1661,  4to) ; 
Gertiard,  Adnolationeg  (Jen.  1663,  1676,  4to) ;  Tan 
Toll,  VUleggiage  (Ultra}.  1705,  4to) ;  Midiaelis,  £cer<- 
eitatio  (Hal.  1786, 4to) ;  Hase,  StStu  A  mmi  (Hal.  1755, 
4to);  *Harenbeis,  Amot  sijioaiiiu  (L.  B.  1768,  4to); 
UliIand,MiwnMdpeTmbfKj(Tnb.l779,1780,4to);  *Dahl, 
Awtot  aben.  u.  aidut.  (GStt.  1795,  8vo);  ^Horsley, 
Notes  Qb  Bib.  Crit.  li,  891);  *Ja8ti,  Amot  4ben.  u.  er- 
ISvi.  (Lpz.  1799,  8vo);  Bei^,  Specimen  (!n  RoaenmOl- 
ler's  Reperlor.  U,  1  sq.) ;  Swanborg,  j4moi  iHttitr.  (Ups. 
1808  sq.  4to) ;  ^Yater,  Anua  Obert.  u.  erlSut.  (Hal.  1810, 
4to;  also  with  Latin  title,  lb.  eod.);  *BoeenmttUer, 
Scholia  (Lips.  1818,  8vo) ;  Jnynboll,  De  Amuo  (L.  B. 
1828, 4to};  Faber,^6iae»cib«^(I.(?r.£/66ers.(inEicb- 
bom's  Rtperkir.  yi,  888  sq.) ;  *Bnir,  Amot  erklart 
(Lps.  1847,  8vo);  Kyan,  Lectura  (Loud.  I860, 12mo). 
See  PaopHKra  (Hihob). 

2.  The  ninth  in  tbe  maternal  line  of  aaoent  from 
Christ,  being  the  son  of  Nahum  (or  Jdianan),  and  the 
father  of  MaWathiah  (Luke  iii,  26),  B>a  cir.  400.  Hia 
name  perhaps  would  be  mim  properiy  An^iciaed 
Ahoz,  and  in  that  case  it  would  bava  the  aame  deri- 
vation as  under  that  article. 

Amrmr,  Balnt.    See  Saiht  Ahoitr. 

A.'mo%  CBeb.  Amot/,  V^^^  ttrxmg;  Sept  'A/jwc), 
the  fsther  of  the  prophet  IsaiA  (2  Kings  xix,  2,  20 ; 
XX,  1;  2Cfar.xxvi,22;  xxxii,20,82;  Isa.i,l;  ii,l; 
xiii,  1 ;  XX,  2),  B.C.  ante  756.  He  is  also  tradition- 
ally said  to  be  the  son  of  King  Joaah,  and  brother  of 
Amaziah.  Tbe  rabbins  assert  that  the  Adier  of  Isalab 
was  also  a  favphet,  according  to  a  role  among  tbem, 
that  when  ^e  fother  of  a  prophet  is  called  In  SCTiptore 
by  his  name  it  is  an  indication  tiiat  he  also  had  the 
girtofprophecy(Clem. Alex..fiVromaf.l).  Angnstine 
conjectored  (De  Cimt.  Dei,  xviil,  27)  that  the  prophet 
AmoawaathefatiMtof  Isaiab;  bat  tbe  names  of  these 
two  persons  are  written  diflfcienUy.  Besides,  the  te- 
ther of  Isaiah,  aa  well  u  Isaiah  Umsdf,  was  ^  Jero- 
salem.  Some  are  of  oinnion  that  this  Amos  was  the 
man  of  God  who  spoke  to  ^g  Amaziah,  ap4.oJb" 
Ub  to  send  back  the  hondiMl' 
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whom  he  bad  purchased  to  march  against  the  Edom- 
itea  (2  Chron.  xxv,  7, 8) ;  bat  this  opudon  b  support- 
ed by  no  proofs. 

AmphibSlnm  (outer  coai,  tnm  Afi^tpoKXiii,  to 
ikroa  around'),  the  outermost  dress  worn  by  the  priest 
in  the  service  of  the  altar;  Dot  nted  in  the  Cbnrch 
of  England,  bat  retained  In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
chnxcbM.  It  resembled  In  form  the  pamda,  which 
took  the  place  <rf  the  Boman  toga.  The  pcnnla  form, 
cd  a  circle,  witb  an  aperture  to  admit  the  head,  while 
it  fell  down  so  as  to  envelop  the  person  of  the  wearer. 
The  Romish  Church  has  altered  it  bj  cuttinij  it  away 
laterally,  so  as  to  expose  the  arms,  and  leave  only  a 
straight  piece  before  and  behind.  The  Greek  Church 
retains  it  in  its  primitive  shape.    See  Vestmekt. 

AmpbUoohina,  St.,  bishop  of  loonium,  wai  bom 
in  Cappado<aa,  and  studied  for  the  bar;  bu^afterdie- 
clui^g  for  some  time  the  office  of  advocate  and 
judge,  be  retired  Into  a  solitude,  where  be  led  a  self- 
denying  life.  In  874  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Iconium,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Lycaoaia.  He  at- 
tended the  second  cecumenicol  council  in  881,  and  in 
883  held  a  sjnod  at  Side  against  the  Messalians.  The 
time  of  bis  death  is  unknown,  but  Jerome  speaks  of 
lihn  as  still  living  in  892.  He  oppoeed  Arianism 
(Sozomen,  Hitt.  Ec.  vii,  6).  Jerome  also  mentions  a 
treatise  concan^ing  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  by  Am- 
philochius,  in  which  he  proved  the  godhead  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Tfaeodoret,  in  his  dialogues,  cites  some 
passages  of  certain  homilies  of  Amphilochtus  on  the 
words  of  onr  Saviour,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I," 
and  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,"  etc  All 
these  (tagments  were  collected  and  published  by 
Combefls  (fol.  Paris,  1644).  Among  them  are:  1.  A 
Dueoarm  on  tie  Birth  of  Jems  Christ  :—2.  A  Ditcoiirm 
on  the  Circumciaan : — 8.  Another  on  the  MeeH»g  witk 
Ihe  Lord:-~A,  Three  Bonnie* — on  Ltuartu,  on  the 
Woman  that  twu  a  S:Mer,  and  on  Holg  Saiarday. 
The  fourth,  given  Combefls,  on  Pemmet,  certainly 
is  not  bis;  ndther  ts  the  lifo  of  Baril,  and  some  other 
pieces  which  that  father  has  Inserted  In  his  collection 
as  the  works  of  Amphilochiua.  Both  Greeks  and 
Latins  commemorate  him  as  a  saint  on  tlie  23d  of  No- 
vember,— Theodoret,  Ch.  Bitt.  lib.  v,  cap.  16 ;  Cave, 
HUt.  Lit.  anno  370;  Coteler.  Man.  £ccl.  Gr.  ii. 

Amphip'oliB  CA/i^Vo\ic>  city  on  both  sides),a  city 
of  llacedonia,  through  which  Saul  and  Silas  passed  on 
their  way  from  Fhilippi  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  zvii, 
1 ;  see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  Paul,  i,  818 
It  was  distant  88  Roman  miles  from  Philippi 
(Jtm,  Antoii.  p.  820).  It  was  situated  along  the  Bg- 
uatian  Way,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  St^raon  (by 
which  it  was  nearly  surrounded  [hence  its  name]), 
just  Iwlow  its  egress  from  the  lake  KerUne  (now 
Takino),  and  about  three  miles  above  its  influx  into  the 
sea  (Leake,  JVortAern  Greece,  ili,  181  sq. ;  Couoineij-, 
Voyt^  dam  le  Macidoine,  i,  128).  This  situ^ion  upon 
the  bonks  of  a  navigmtile  river,  a  short  distance  fhim 
the  sea,  with  the  vicinity  of  ^e  woods  of  KeiUne  and 
the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Pangnus,  rendered  Amphip> 
oUs  a  place  of  much  importance  (see  Kutzen,  De  Am- 
l)hipoli.  Lips.  1836),  and  an  object  of  contest  between 
the  Thracians,  Athenians,  Lacednmonians,  and  Mace- 
donians, to  whom  it  successively  belonged  (Thucyd.  i, 
100;  iv,  102  sq. ;  Herod,  vii,  117;  Dlod.  Sic.  xvi,  8; 
Appian.  iv,  104  sq. ;  Plin.  iv,  17 ;  Liv.  xlv,  29 ;  Col- 
lar, Notit.  i,  1053  sq.).  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  was  memorable  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
for  the  ttattle  fought  under  its  walls,  in  which  both 
Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed  (Thuc.  v,  6-11).  It 
has  long  been  in  rains ;  and  a  Village  of  about  one 
hundred  houses,  called  Neokkorio  ("New  Town,"  in 
Turkish  JtMctM),  now  occupies  part  of  its  site  (Tafel, 
Tkmalomea^  p.  496  sq.).  There  ia  a  nOserabla  place 
near  It  called  Emboli  by  the  Turks,  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  name.   It  was  called  PepoUa  In  the  time-  of 


the  Byzantine  empire.  (Sea  Antton's  Clou.  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  Penny  Cyctopadia,B.v.',  8inhh^iNc(.^CfaH. 

Gooffr.  s.  V.) 
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Amph&ra,  a  general  term  among  the  Greeks  ana' 
Bomans,  as  often  in  the  Tnlgata,  for  a  pitcher  (q.  v.) 
or  Teasel  to  hold  wine  or  water.  Thus  the  passage  is 
Luke  xxU,  10,  is  rendered,  "Tlwre  shall  a  man  meet 
you  bearing  a  jAdur  of  water" — (Ktpdfuov)  aatpAorm 
aqtia  portant.  At  other  times  it  is  talian  for  a  certtm 
measure.  The  Roman  amphora  contained  foity-eigbt 
sextaries,  equal  to  atmit  seven  gallons  one  pint  Eng. 
liab  wine  measure ;  and  the  Grecian  or  Attic  omphois 
contained  one  tUrd  more.  Amphora  was  also  a  drr 
measore  used  by  the  Romans,  and  omtained 
^nt  three  buaheis  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Clam. 
Ani.E.  T.). 

AmiAone  were  generally  tall  and  narrow, 
with  a  small  neck,  and  a  lundle  on  each  side 
(whence  the  name,  from  ififi,  on  both  aitfet, 
and  ^ipv,  to  carry),  and  terminating  at  the 
bottom  In  a  point,  which  was  let  into  a  stand 
or  stuck  In  the  ground.  They  were  com- 
monly made  of  earthenwate.  Homer  men- 
tions am  phone  of  gold  and  stone,  and  the  _ 
Egyptians  had  them  of  brass ;  glass  '^^BsalSjiQ^ion. 
of  tUa  form  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 

Am'pUaa  (^AforXiac),  a  Christian  at  Rome,  mm- 
tioned  by  Paul  as  one  whom  he  paiticnloriy  toved 
(Rom.  xvi,  8),  A.D.  65.  It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty who  Amplias  was ;  but  the  Greeks  say  that  be 
waa  ordained  falriiop  at  Odypopblis,  in  Hcesta,  by  tbe 
Apostle  Andrew,  ud  waa  an  apostolical  person,  at 
least  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples,  and  a  martyr. 
His  fostival.  In  the  Greek  calendar.  Is  observod  Oct  31. 

Ampulla,  (1.)  the  name,  among  Boman  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  of  one  of  the  vessels  used  at  the  altar  to 
hold  the  wine,  (2.)  The  vessel  for  holding  tbe  oil  in 
chrismation,  consecration,  coronation,  etc,  which  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  inventory  of  church  fomittire. 
was  also  called  onyuUii.  The  ampulla  is  need  in  the 
coronation  of  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

A'mram  (Heb.^  Jmrom',  b^^j)?,  tindrtd  ofOte 
Bigh,  L  ti.  friend  of  Jehovah;  Sept!  in  Exod.  vi,  20, 
'AfijSpap ;  in  1  Chron.  1,  41,  'Bfupw  v.  r.  'Aftaia, 
[where  tbe  test  has  17^1?,  Chamram',  marg.  Hamran} ; 
elsewhere  'Aftp6ft),  the  name  of  two  or  three  men. 

1.  The  son  (rfKohath,  (fie  aan«tl,fcri ;  he  montcd 
Jochebed.    hU?'^^  W&?*^Sprhom  he  had 
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Amroa,  Miriam,  and  Hoees  (Exod.  vi,  18 ;  Nain.  ill, 
19).  He  died  in  Egypt,  aged  1S7  yean  (Exod.  vi, 
30).  B.C.  ante  1668.  BeAre  the  giving  of  the  law, 
it  waa  permitted  to  marry  a  father's  sister,  bnt  this 
was  afterward  forbidden  (Lerit.  XTiii,  12).  His  dfr- 
Kanduits  were  •Dmetimes  called  AmramilM  ^nm. 
iU,  27;  1  Chnm.  xxvl,  28). 

2.  One  of  the  "eons"  of  BaiiI,vbo,  after  the  ratam 
from  Babylon,  separated  from  hia  GMitile  wife  (Ezr» 
X,  84),  B.C..459. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Esan  (1  Chron.  1, 41).  In  Geri. 
xxkri,  26,  be  is  called  more  correctly  Hkmdan  (q.  v.). 

Am'Tamlte  (Heb.,  always  with  the  art.,  ha-Am- 
ram",  ^'a'^'a?'!^;  Sept.  6  'Afipi/t  tlf  and  'A/ipa/u),  a 
title  of  the  descendants  of  the  LerUe  Akram  (Nun. 
iii,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xxyi,  28). 

Am'raphel  (Heb.  ^mn^NheT,  ^B'^^K,  apparently 
the  SanscrU  amarapAla,  "beqier  of  the  godt;"  Sept, 
'jl/iap^aX,  JoaephOB  'AfipofqW,  Ant.  i,  9,  IX 
(perfaapa  Hamite,  oomp.  B^wlinecn's  Herodolta,  I, 
446)  of  Shinar  (L  e.  Babylonia),  confederated  with 
Cliedorlaomer  (q.  v.),  king  of  Eiam,  and  two  other 
kings,  to  make  war  against  the  kings  of  PentapoliB, 
viz.,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  the  three  neigblKiring 
dties,  which  they  plundered;  among  the  captives 
whom  tbej  carried  off  was  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew; 
but  Abraham  (q.  v.)  pursued  tlwm,  retook  Lot,  and 
recovered  the  sp^  (Gen.  xiv,  1, 4),  B.C.  dr.  20B0. 

Amsdori;  Nicolas,  bom  near  Wnrtzen,  Id  Mis- 
nia^  Dec  8,  14SS,  was  a  celebrated  disciple  and  warm 
stti^MTter  of  Lather.  Educated  at  Leipeic  and  Witten- 
berg, be  became  licentiate  of  theology  in  1611,  and  ac- 
companied Luther  In  1619  to  the  Leipeic  disputation, 
and  in  1621  to  Worms.  He  was  greatly  instrumental 
in  introducing  tba  Bafcrmatwn  into  Hagdelnirg  and 
Goelar.  In  1642  be  was  eonseeratfld  Ualwp  <tf  Nsnm- 
Irarg  by  Lather ;  bnt  his  life  in  this  office  was  embit- 
tered by  strife,  and  in  1648  he  had  to  flee  to  Jena. 
In  the  adiapfaoristie  controversy  he  opposed  Melanc 
tbon  strenuoaely.  A  work  having  a  title  purporting 
-that  good  works  are  pemldons,  and  a  hindrance  to  sal- 
vation, came  from  his  pen  (reprtnted  in  Baamgarten, 
GtteU^tader  ReliffioMparteim,  p.  1172-78).  Hedied 
Hay  14, 1565.  A  biography  of  Amsdorf,  with  a  selec- 
tion  from  his  works,  has  been  published  by  Preesel,  In 
the  collective  work  £c6en  au^ewdhlU  Sdtrifitn  der 
Voter  d.  luth.  Kircke,  vol.  viii  (also  published  separate- 
ly, Elberfeld,  1882, 6vo).  See  also  Moshebn,  Ck.  Hut. 
147 ;  BAUotKeca  Sacra,  1863,  p.  641. 

Amnlet  (Lat.  amvltttm,  from  ameiiar,  to  avert 
era ;  French  amdelU}  aoeoi^ng  to  others,  oilgbially 
tnm  Um  AzaUc  liamait,  a  locket  suspmdad  flrDin  the 
neck).  From  eariiest  ages  the  Orientals  have  be- 
lieved in  the  inflaences  of  the  stars,  In  spells,  witch- 
craft, and  the  malign  power  of  «avy ;  and  to  protect 
tbenuelvea  against  the  maladies  and  other  evils  which 
sach  inflaences  were  soppoeed  to  occasion,  almost  all 
tbe  ancient  nations  wore  amoleti  (PUn.  Hia.  Nat. 
xxx,  15).  Theee  consisted,  and  still  consist,  diiefly 
of  tickets  inscribed  with  sacred  sentences  (Shaw,  I, 
366;  I^e's  Mod.  Egypt,  li,  866), -and  of  certain  stones 
(comp.  Plin.  But.  Nat,  xxxvii,  12,  84)  or  pieces  of 
metal  (Richardson,  DiuertaHoa;  D'Arvleax,  iii,  208; 
Cbaidin,  i,  243  aq. ;  ill,  206  aq. ;  Niebuhr,  I,  66 ;  11, 
162).  i<ot  only  were  persons  thus  protected,  but 
even  bouses  were,  as  they  stilt  are,  gnatded  from  anp- 
poMd  malign  biflaencea  br  certain  hdy  Inscriptions 
upon  the  doors.  Tbe  previou  existence  of  these  cus- 
Umia  is  implied  in  the  attempt  of  Mooes  to  turn  them 
to  becoming  uses  by  directing  that  certain  passsges 
extracted  from  tbe  law  should  be  employed  (Exod. 
xiii,  9, 16;  Deut.  vl,  8;  xl,  16).  The  door-schedules 
liefaig  noticed  elsewhere  [see  Door-posts],  we  here 
Bait  our  attention  to  personal  amolets.  By  this  re- 
li^oos  appropriation  tte  then  all-pervadinjc  tendency  i 
to  idolatey  wis  in  this  matter  obviated,  althongh  in  ' 
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later  times,  when  tbe  tendency  to  idolatry  had  passed 
away,  such  written  scrolls  degenerated  into  instm- 
Totpta  of  superstition  (q.  ▼.). 

The  "ear-rings" in  6eo.xzxv,4(n'<C1p,iK»imiV; 
ivwria,  imam-et),  were  otivlonaly  OMmeeted  with  Idol- 
atrous worship,  and  were  probably  amulets  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Sbechemites.  They  are 
subsequently  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian 
(Judg.  viii,  24),  and  perhaps  their  objectionable  char- 
acter was  the  reason  why  Gidem  asked  for  them. 
Ag^n,  in  Hos.  Ill,  18,  "decUng  heiseir  with  ea^ 
rings"  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "days 
of  Baalim."  ■  Hence  In  Cbaldee  an  ear-ring  is  called 
K^^'^^p,  kadduha',  ttm^^.  Bnt  amulets  were  more 
often  worn  round  the  neck,  like  the  golden  btiSa  or 
leather  lonm  of  the  Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they 
were  predone  stones,  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
peculiar  virtues.  In  the  "Mirror  of  stones"  the 
strangest  properties  are  attributed  to  the  amethyst, 
Einocetus,  Alectoria,  Cenunium,  etc. ;  and  Pliny, 
speaking  of  succinnm,  says  "  It  is  nseftat  to  bind  upon 
children  Hke  an  amulet"  (xxxvii,  12, 87).  Tbc^  were 
generally  suspended  as  the  centre-[riece  of  a  necklace 
(q.  v.),  and  among  the  E^cyptians  often  consisted  of 
the  emblems  of  various  deities,  or  the  symbol  of 
truth  and  justice  ('*  Thmd").  A  gem  of  this  kind, 
formed  of  sapphires,  was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of 
Egypt  (Diod.  1,  48,  76),  and  &  similar  one  Is  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  youthful  ddty  Harpocrates 
(WiUdnson,  Anc.  Bffgpt,  III,  864).  The  Arabs  hang 
round  their  children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open 
band,  a  custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  ttom 
the  mUuckineu  of  the  number  6.  This  principle  is 
often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets.    See  Sebafbih. 

The  D'^prt  (lechashim',  charms)  of  Isa.  iii,  ^0  (Sept. 
TTtptcftta,  Vulg.  inaiire$,  Auth.  Vers.  eaT-rinfft')^  it 
is  now  allowed,  denote  amulets,  although  they  served 
^so  tbe  purpose  of  ornament.  They  were  probably 
precious  stones,  or  small  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  with 
sentences  of  the  law  or  magic  formnlte  Inscribed  on 
them,  and  worn  in  the  ears,  or  suspended  by  a  chain 
round  the  neck.  "  Eur-rings"  Is  not  perhaps  a  bad 
translation.  It  is  certain  that  ear-rings  were  some- 
times used  in  this  way  as  instruments  of  superstition, 
and  that  at  a  very  early  period,  as  in  Gen.  xxxv,  4, 
where  Jacob  takes  away  the  ear-rings  of  his  people 
along  with  their  false  gods.  Ear-rings,  with  ab«nge 
figures  and  characterB,  are  still  used  as  charms  In  the 
East  (Cbaidin,  In  Harmer,  III,  814).  Schroeder,  how- 
ever, deduces  from  the  Arabic  that  these  amulets  were 
in  the  form  of  serpents,  and  similar  probably  to  tboM 
golden  amulets  of  tbe  same  form  which  the  women  of 
the  pagan  Arabs  wore  suspended  between  their  breasts, 
the  use  of  which  was  interdicted  by  Mohammed 
(Schroeder,  De  Vnlilm  MvMmmt,  ^oa^Txij^kJTal  178 ; 
Grotefend,  art  Amuhte,Wmi^^ibSy!tib^\^ 
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esch>p,;  BosemnQIlsr,  ad  laa.  Ifi,  20:  G«mi!ns,  ad 
€u.md.  i  and  fat  his  TTtetmirvt,  Ut.  OHO).  Thus  the 
builuk  IB  conatantly  engnvflct  On  th«  talunumlc  sea* 
rabai  of  Eg^pt,  and,  according  to  Jabn  (_Bibl,  Ardt.  [ 
§  131),  tbe  ItekaJnm  of  Isa.  ui,  23,  were  *'  flgnrei  of 
serpents  canied  in  tbe  band"  (more  probably  worn  in 
the  ears)  "  by  Hebrew  Tromen."  The  word  ia  derived 
from  on^,  letchaik',  to  hiti,  and  nieani  both  '*  enchant> 
ments"  (comp.  Isa.  iii,  6)  and  tbe  magical  gems  and 
formularies  used  to  avert  tlkem  (Gesenias,  a.  ▼.)•  It 
is  doobtful  whether  tbe  Sept.  intends  irtpiliiut  as  a 
translationofthlswordCSchleOsner'B  T^eraunu).  For 
a  like  reason  the  phallus  was  among  tbe  sacred  emblems 
of  the  Teetals  (Smith's  Diet.  o/Aat.B.  t.  Fascinnm). 
See  Eab-buto.  Tliat  these  UchaMm  were  charms 
inscribed  on  ^rer  and  gold,  was  the  opinion  of  Aben- 
Esm.  The  Arabic  lus  boxu  of  tan^tU,  manifestly 
concluding  that  they  were  rimilar  to  tluMO  omameutid 
little  cases  for  writtn  dunna  which  an  still  used  bj- 
Arabwomen.  These  are  represented  in  tiw  first  figure 
of  cnt  1.  Amulets  of  (his  kind  are  called  cheyai,  and 
are  specially  adapted,  to  protect  and  preserre  those 
written  charms,  on  wbicli  the  Moslems,  as  ^d  the 
Jews,  chiefly  rely.  The  writing  is  covered  with  wax- 
ed cloth,  and  enckaed  in  a  case  of  thin  embossed  gold 
or  rilrer,  which  is  attached  to  a  silk  string  or  a  chain, 
and  generally  bang  on  the  right  side,  above  tbe  gir- 
die,  the  string  or  chain  being  passed  over  the  left 
shoulder.  In  the  specimen  here  figured  there  are 
three  of  these  ckegabt  attached  to  one  string.  The 
square  one  in  the  middle  is  almost  an  inch  thick,  and 
contains  a  folded  paper;  the  others  contain  scrolls. 
Amnlets  of  this  shape,  or  of  a  triangular  form,  are 
worn  by  women  and  children;  and  those  the  lat* 
ter  shape  are  often  attached  to  children's  head-drees 
(Lane's  Modfra  EgypUant,  li,  S66).  Charms,  con- 
sisting of  words  written  on  folds  of  paf^rus  tightly 
rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen,  have  been  found  at 
Thebes  (Wilkinson,  I.  c),  and  our  English  translators  ' 
possibly  intended  something  of  the  kind  when  they 
rendered  the  curious  phrase  (in  Isa.  iii)  tiOSn  "^pi;^ 
(hotaet  of  the  tjnru)  by  "  tablets."  It  was  tlie  danger 
of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a  knowledge  of 
this  custom  that  probably  induced  the  sanction  of  tbe 
use  of  phylacteries  (Dent,  vi,  8 ;  ix,  18,  n'lBl^ia,  hit- 
letM,  "ftaDtkts").  The  modem  Aimfas  nse  scraps  of 
the  Koran  (whieh  they  eaU  "telesaMs"  or  "■lakaklta'O 
in  the  same  way.    See  Phtlaotbbt. 

The  superstitions  connected  with  amulets  grew  to 
a  great  h^ht  in  tbe  later  periods  of  tbe  Je«^  his- 


tory. "  Tbere  was  hardly  any  people  i*  the  whole 
world,"  says  Ughtfiwt  (iTor.  ffebr.  ad  italt.,xjdY,  H), 
"that  more  used  or  were  mm  fimd  of  Hnulets, 
charms,  mutterings,  esorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of  en- 
chantments. .  .  .  The  amulets  were  dtber  little  roota 
hung  about  the  neck  of  sick  persons,  or,  what  was  more 
common,  bits  of  paper  (and  parchment)  with  words 
written  on  them,  whereby  it  was  supposed  that  dis- 
eases wen  either  driven  wmay  or  cnred.  They  wore 
such  amnlets  all  the  week,  hut  were  forlndden  to  go 
abroad  with  them  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  they  weie 
'  approved  amulets ;'  that  Is,  were  prescribed  by  a 
person  who  knew  that  at  least  three  persons  had  beea 
cured  by  the  same  means.  In  these  amulets  my^ 
rious  names  (especially  the  trtragrammaton,  or  sacnd 
name,  nm*^)  and  characters  were  oceadonally  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  extracts  a 
from  the  law.   One  of  the  /  \ 

meet  usual  of  these  was  the  /  \ 

cabalistic  hexagonal  figure  ^  Y  V  , 

known  as  *tbe  shield  of  Da-  \     /  \  / 

vid*  and  *the  seal  of  Solo-   \  /  \/ 

mon'"  (Bartoloc.  jBiMiorteoo   ■/ 

Babbinica,  i,  676  j  Lskema-    /  \  /\ 

Cher,  ObaenxOt.  PhiM.  ii,I4B  /     \  /  \ 

sq.).   The  repuUtton  of  the  V        /'  " 

Jews  was  so  well  establish-  \  / 

ed  fn  this  respect  that  even  \  / 

in  Arabia,  before  the  time  ^ 
1  of  Mohammed,  men  applied  Cbalbtlc  Amulet, 
to  them  when  they  needed  charms  of  peculiar  vir- 
tue (MiMcat  vI-Ma»abik,  ii,  877).  A  very  Urge  dass 
<^  amulets  depended  for  thnr  value  on  tiieir  be- 
ing cmtBtmeted  under  certain  astnnoodeal  eondi* 
dms.  Their  most  general  nse  ma  to  avert  DMock, 
etc.,  especially  to  nullify  the  eflhct  of  the  "  evil  ctye" 
(AfOaX/id£  06mcavot),  a  bdlef  In  which  Is  found  among 
all  na^ons.  Some  ammal  snbstaneet  wve  oonddend 
to  possess  such  properties,  aa  we  see  ftomTobit.  Pliny 
(xxviii,  47)  mentions  a  fox'a  tcmgne  worn  on  an  ama- 
let  as  a  charm  against  blear-eyee,  and  says  (xxx,  15) 
that  beeUes'  bonu  are  efficaciona  for  tlM  same  puF^ 
poae-^pdrtuqis  an  E^pflaa  fancy.  In  tlie  sibm 
one  (rf  tbe  Btnun  emperon  wora  a  imil  rMn  a 
charm  against  thunder.  Among  plants,  the  white 
bryony  and  the  Hypericon,  or  damoium,  are 

mentioned  as  useful.  On  the  African  "  pieces  of  med- 
icine"— •  belief  in  which  oonstitntes  half  the  religion 
of  the  AMeans  (see  Uringstooe's  Travelt,  p.  38&  et 
passim).— Kltto,  s.  T.  i  SmMi,  a,  t. 

Many  of  tbe  Cbristlaiis  ot  the  first  ceatur  w«e 
amulets  marked  with  a  fish,  as  n  ^mbol  of  tiie  R*- 
deemer.   See  Ichthds.   Another  form  ia  tbe  pentan- 
Kle  (or  pentacle,  neb  Scott's  Antiqmary),  which  "  oon- 
rists  of  three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five 
lines,  which  may  be  so  set  forth  wiUi  tbe  body  of  man 
aa  to  touch  and  point  cot  ttw  places  where  our  Savioor 
was  wounded"  (Sir  Thoa.  Brown's  Vmlg.  Srror$,  t,  10). 
Under  this  head  fall  the  "  curious  arta"  (rd  wtptt^ya) 
of  the  Epbedans  (Acts  xix,  19),  and  in  later  times  the 
nse  of  the  word  "  Abracadabra,"  recommended  by  the 
physician  Serenns  Samonicns  as  a  cure  of  the  bemibv 
tnna.    Among  tbe  Gnostics,  Abraxas  gems  (q.  v.) 
were  used  as  amulets.   At  a  lata  period  they  weie  | 
,  formed  of  ribbons,  with  sentences  of  Scripture  written 
on  them,  and  hung  about  the  neck.   The^  were  worn 
by  many  of  the  Christiana  in  the  earlier  ages,  bat  were  I 
condemned  by  the  wiser  and  better  of  Uie  clergy  as  I 
disgrscettd.    Chrysostom  mentkms  them  for  the  pnr^  i 
pose  of  reprehension  (/n  PtaL  ix,  16 ;  also  Hon.  vi,  I 
Cont.  Jttdaoi).    The  ConaoU  of  LaocUcea,  A^.  864, 
condemns  those  of  tin  clergy  who  pretend  to  m^e 
them,  dooUiing  that  such  {diybetariias,  or  cbunt,  are 
bonds  and  ftttm  to  the  aont,  and  ordering  those  who 
wore  thein  to  be  cast  out  of  tbe  Church  (CiM.  86).  A»  t 
gostine  (Tract.  7,  m  ys(m.)/«zmtaljd8s  with  those 
that  wore  them  in^^js^aiigftsgi;>tMraJA  wo  an  ■(■ 
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Aicted  -with  painB  in  the  besd,  let  tia-not  nm  to  fin- 
chanters  sod  fort  one-tellers,  and  remedies  of  vanity. 
1  moom  for  y on,  my  brethren ;  for  I  daily  find  these 
drings  done.  And  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  yet 
pcieuade  Christians  to  pat  their  only  tnut  in  Christ 
Wltli  wtut  face  can  a  soul  go  unto  God  that  has  lost 
the  sign  of  Christ,  and  taken  upon  )ilm  tlw  slf^  of  the 
devil?"  The  practice  of  wearing;  ihoM  periapta  was 
iDost  probably  taken  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who 
wore  the  iepkUim,  or  phylacteries.  The  Council  of 
Tmllo  ordered  the  makers  of  all  amulets  to  be  excom- 
mtmicated,  and  deemed  the  wearers  of  tbem  gnil^  of 
faeatheo  snperatition.  Faith  in  the  virtue  of  amulets 
was  alhioet  universal  .in  the  andent  wortd ;  it  need 
not,  therefore,  excite  onr  surprise  that  some  of  the 
less-Infonned  should  have  adhered  to  the  heathenish 
practice  aftertheir  admission  Into  the ChristisnCburch. 
—Bingham,  Orig.  Ecel.  bk.  zvi,  ch.  v,  §  6. 

See,  generally,  Haboer,  Amuktonm  historia  (Hal. 
1710);  Schwabe,  Ueb.  «.  teutacket  Amdft,  in  Hensel's 
6'eKiidU«/brcA«r,  i,  121 ;  Schumacher,  De  attmletoquo- 
Am  Gnottico  (Gnelgb.  1774);  Emele,  Utb.  AwaUU 
(Mainz,  1827) ;  Kopp,  Paleographia  orit.  lU,  15.  See 

TALIUC&lt. 

Amyot,  Joseph,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  China, 
was  bom  at  Toulon  in  1718.  At  the  close  of  1760  he 
arrived  at  Macao  in  company  wHh  two  Portuguese 
.lesnits,  and  the  brethren  of  that  order  already  estali- 
Ibhed  at  Peking  preaented  a  petition  to  the  reigning 
emperor,  Kten-Loong,  to  the  efl^  that  the  new- 
'  comers  were  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  music, 
and  me^ine.  A  penecution  against  the  Christians 
was  going  on,  but  the  reply  of  the  emperor  was  favor, 
bble,  and  he  directed  the  missionaries  to  be  conveyed 
t3  Peking  at  the  pnblie  expense.  Amyot  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Journey  in  a  letter  inserted 
in  the  "  LtUrea  EdijiarUu  a  Curieuaa,"  from  which 
these  putknlaiB  am  taken.  On  arriving  at  the  cap- 
it^  where  an  underhand  sort  of  toleration  was  ex- 
tended to  the  nussionaries,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
Rtody  of  the  Chinese,  and  afterward  to  the  Mnnchoo- 
Taitar  langnage  and  literature,  in  both  of  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.  From  that  time  he  appean 
to  faaT«  acted  rather  as  a  missionary  of  learning  then 
of  religion.  While  his  name  scarcely  figures  at  all  in 
the  "Lettres  Edifiantes,"  not  a  year  seems  to  have 
pwaed  without  bis  dispatching  to  Europe  some  infor- 
nurtkm  on  the  htstoiy  and  manners  of  the  Chinese 
and  Tartars,  to  the  iUastration  of  which  he  contrib- 
nted  more  than  any  other  writer  of  the  18th  century. 
He  remained  at  Peking  48  years,  during  which  time 
ibe  order  to  which  he  tielongcd  was  dissolved,  and 
more  than  one  vigorous  persecation  was  directed 
against  the  Christians  in  China.  At  the  Ume  of  Lord 
^bcutney's  embassy  in  1793,  Amyot  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  ambassador  on  his  arrival  in  Peking,  "  expres- 
f^ivc  of  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  his  success,  ancl 
offering  every  assistance  that  his  experience  coold 
Rop^ly ;"  but  he  was  then  so  Infirm  as  not  to  be  able 
to  wut  on  Lord  Macartney.  In  the  following  year, 
17M,  be  died  at  Peking,  at  the  age  of  78.  Among  his 
work  I  are :  1.  Abrfffi  kittor.  des  prmcipaax  traiit  de  la 
rif  4e  Crm/ucius  (Paris,  1789),  the  bwt  history  of  the 
Chinese  phlloAopber,  the  material  of  which  bos  )><>en 
cirefnlly  selected  firom  the  most  authentic  Chinese 
warres: — 2.  Didumnaire  Tatart-MoHfckf^m-Franrait, 
ri\t.  l>y  Langliis  (Paris,  1789,  3  vols.):  — 8.  Gram- 
•WW*  Tatare-SfaiUcheou  (in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Mm. 
comrtrmm  h  C^^^—I^ftf^^^^^t  xxvlii. 
AuTTaldlam.  See  Amtraift. 
Amyrant  (or  AMTRALpra'),  MoIbk,  a  French 
Pntotant  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  centur>' ; 
ben  at  Bonrgoeil,  in  Anjou,  in  lo96,  and  instructed 
in  Aedegy  at  Sanmnr.  He  was  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed John  Daill£,  at'Saumnr,  and  was  ap|winted  -pro- 
feewr  of  tbeolotgr  in  that  academy  with  iMuia  Cappel 
and  Joakna  de  U  Place  (Placnns)  in  16^  In 
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be  was  sent  to  attend  the  national  synod  of  French 
Protestants  at  Cliarenton,  who  deputed  him  to  d^ 
liver  a  harangue  to  the  king,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  Mrraire  Fran;m*  of  1631.  His  conduct  in  this 
aSUr  gained  him  the  esteem  of  Richelieu.  The  emi- 
nence of  the  three  Sanmnr  prtrfessora  drew  students 
from  many  parts  of  Europe ;  but  It  soon  l>^n  to  be  re- 
ported that  their  teaching  was  subvcrdve  of  the  doo- 
trines  of  Dort  on  Predestination  and  Grace.  The 
views  of  Amyraut  on  these  topics  were  derived  firum 
Cameron  (q.  v.),  and  were  first  published  tn  a  tract, 
De  PndeMmatione  (Traki  de  la  Predetlinatiott  et  de 
let  prindpaiet  deprndanees),  in  1684.  His  views  were 
called  Universalist  and  Aiminian,  but  they  were 
neither.  Amyraut  asserted  a  gratia  muvertala,  ii^ 
deed,  but  he  meant  by  it  simply  that  God  dephres  the 
happiness  of  all  men,  provided  they  will  receive  his 
mercy  in  fultb ;  that  none  can  obtain  salvation  without 
faith  in  Christ ;  that  God  reAues  to  none  the  power 
of  t>elieving,  but  that  he  does  not  grant  to  all  hie  as- 
sistance, that  they  may  improve  thia  power  to  saving 
purposes ;  that  none  can  so  In^prove  it  without  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whlcfa  God  la  not  bound  to  grant  to  any, 
and,  in  fact,  only  does  grant  to  those  wlio  are  elect 
according  to  his  eternal  decree.  "  In  defending  his 
doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  Amymot  appealed 
confidently  to  the  authority  of  Calvin;  indeed,  he 
wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  /CtckantUlon  de  la  doctrine  de. 
Calmn  touehast  la  Prfdatination,  to  show  that  Calvin 
supported  hbi  views  concerning  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  was  in  all  respects  a  very  moderate  Cal- 
▼inist"  (Cannlngham,  The  Sefvrmert,  p.  P96).  At 
Amyraut  held  It,  universal  grace,  then,  or  election,  is 
of  no  actoal  saving  l>eneflt  to  any.  He  distinguished 
between  t^ijective  and  nd^ectire  f^ce.  Objective  grace 
offers  salvation  to  all  men  on  condition  of  repentance 
and  faith,  and  is  wnrerso/;  snbjective  grace  operates 
morally  in  the  conversion  fk  the  soul,  and  Is  partiaUar, 
i.  e.ordy  given  to  the  elect.  The  abn  4f  Amjmut  waa 
to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists;  and  his 
views  were  received  widely,  as  seeming  to  soften  down 
the  rigid  Predestinarianism  of  Dort.  The  tr^e  pecn- 
liarity  of  AmjTaut's  theology  is  the  combination  of  a 
real  particularism,  in  the  tu\l  CaWinistic  sense,  with 
an  ideeU  universality  of  grace,  which,  in  foot,  never 
saves  a  single  soul  (Schweizer,  in  Herzt^,  Sed-En- 
cychp.  a.  r.).  Charges  were  bnmght  against  him  by 
Du  Moulin  and  others,  bat  he  was  acquitted  of  hereby 
by  the  Synod  of  Alen^  (1^87),  and  afterward  at 
Charenton  (1644).  Daill^  and  Blondel  Cavored  the 
views  of  Amyraut.  He  died  in  1664.  Eleven  years 
after  (1675)  the  Formula  Cimeentut  Helvetica  (q.  v.) 
was  drawn  up  and  published,  chiefly  against  the  so- 
called  heresies  of  the  Sanmnr  professor.  Aroyraldlsm 
was,  in  substance,  the  theory  adopted  by  Baxter  (q.  v.), 
and  has  been  sustained,  with  various  modifications,  in 
recent  times,  by  Williams  (Eitag  oh  Sovereignty^  1818), 
Payne  (Lectttre*  on  Sovereiffnty  and  Election,  1888), 
WardUw  ipn  the  Atonement,  1844);  by  Fuller  V"! 
Hinton  among  Baptists ;  by  T.  Scott  and  Milner  fai  the 
Churdi  of  England ;  by  many  Congregatioaalists  and 
the  New-Scbool  Pmbyterians  in  America;  and,  of 
late,  by  many  ministers  of  the  U.  P.  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Among  hia  writings  are,  1.  Paraj^ratet  on  vtnu 
out  iookt  oftheN.T.  and  of  the  Ptalmi  (12  vols.  8vo, 
1644-1662) :— 2.  De  la  Voeatioa  det  Paatewrt  fSaumur, 
1649,  small  8vo):— 8.  JIforale  Chrkienne  (Satimur, 
1652-1660,  6  vols.  8vo)  -.-A.  Traite  det  M'-gicmt  (Snu- 
mur,  1631,  8vo ;  transl.  into  English,  A  Trealite  am- 
cema^  l^Uffioni,  etc.  Lond.  1660,  small  8vo): — 5.  7n 
^ymftobun  ApottoL  exerdtatio  (Sanmur,  16GS,  small 
8vo) ;  besides  various  sermons  and  tracts  on  the  dis- 
puted quefltion  of  predestination  and  grace.  A  list 
of  his  works  is  given  by  Haag,  La  France  Protettante, 
i,  72. —  Nichols,  Cairinitm  and  Amtinianitm,  i,  220- 
.JSO;  Morrison,  LecfuretonJfp^  \x,jt^J^^fi^^, 
Hit*.  ofDogmOi,  U,  6S0;  SehwriKcr,  in  Bam-  * 
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ler'a  Jahrb.  1862,  p.  41,  IM ;  Ebmrf,  chnMtHt^  Dog-  them,  and  many  were  pnt  to  death,  after  being  nrpd 
wttsHk,  §  48 ;  Smith'e  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrmtt,  to  recant  Bat  persecution  produced  iu  oeiul  frntH. 
gm'a;  Gae§,  der  iVote*. /Jf^Molil^  ii,  828  SUU  new  associations  were  perpetuaHy  furmed  tpy 

sq. ;  Cunningham,  HUt.  Theot.  li,  824  sq.  i  Watson, ,  itinerant  propheto  and  teaclim,  whose  doctrines  cos- 
IniU.  if,  411.    Soe  Baxter ;  Caheboh.  ■  slstod  <tf  the  following  propositions:  "Impitty  pre- 

Am'El  (Heb.  Avan\  •'SOK,  strww),  the  nune  of  \  everywhere.  U  is  therefore  necesa^rj-  that  a 
two  Levites,  '  '  "  '        family  of  holy  persons  should  be  founded,  enjor- 

1.  (Sept.  'AfUffo/.)  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  fa- 
ther of  Hnkiah,  a  descendant  of  Uerari  (1  Chron.  vi, 
4fl).    B.C.  long  ante  1014. 

2.  (Se|ft.  'A^iri.)  A  priest,  son  of  Zechariah,  and 
fiither  of  Felaiah,  in  the  family  of  Adaiah  (Neb.  zi, 
12).    B.C.  considerably  ante  636. 

A'nab(Heh.^Ba6',a3;,ffrope-town;  Sept'Avo/S 
T.  r.  'Avff/5(i3  and  'Aviitv),  one  of  the  cities  in  the 
mountain!)  of  Judah,  from  which  Joshua  expelled  the 
Anakim  (Josh,  xl,  21  [  xv,  60).  Nearly  west  of  Main 
(Maon)  Dr.  Robinson  (AewarrAei,  ii,  li)6)  obsenred  a 
place  called  AntA,  distinguished  by  a  small  tower. 
Eusetiins  and  Jerome  (Onomael.  s.  v.  Anob)  lx)th  con- 
found it  with  a  Beth-Aitab  (q.  v.)  lying  a  few  miles 
ttma  Diospolis  or  Lydda  (Beland,  Pnlatt.  p.  660). 


"Joy- 
ing, without  diittinction  of  sex,  the  gift  of  pro|Aecy, 
and  skilUto  interpret  divine  revelations.  Hence  tbey 
need  no  learning :  for  the  intemul  word  is  more  tbsn 
the  outward  expiesakm.  No  Christian  must  be  sn£- 
fered  to  engage  in  a  legal  process,  to  hold  a  civil  oflce, 
to  take  an  oath,  or  to  hold  any  {private  prt^ier^;  bntall 
things  must  be  in  comniLn."  Vi'kh  such  senUnuots, 
John  Bockbold,  or  Bockelson,  a  tailor,  of  Leyden,  aged 
26,  and  John  Hatthios,  or  Uatthiesen,  a  baker,  ut 
Harlem,  came,  in  165S,  to  Monster,  in  Westphalii,  a 
city  which  had  adopted  the  ^octrines  of  the  Kefbrms- 
tion.  Here  they  soon  gained  over  a  pottian  of  the 
excited  populace,  and  among  tlie  rest,  Eethmann,  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  and  the  covndllor  Enipper^ 
dolling.  The  magletnit«8  in  vain  excluded  tbem  fhan 
the  chnrches.    They  oltained  possession  of  the  covn- 


Schwara  iPolest.  p.  186)  says  it  is  the  vUlage  Anabahy  i  cil-house  bv  violence.  Their  numbers  dally  ineiwued, 
thne  English  mUes  east  of  Ramkh,  meaning  doaht-  ^j,^  j^ward  the  end  of  the  year  they  extorted  a  treaty, 
lest  the  Amubrk  marked  on  Zimmermann  a  Jfnpj  but  gecuring  the  religious  Uberty  of  both  patUes.  Being 
tills  is  not  at  aU  in  the  moootaina  of  Jodab,  as  stated  -trenirthened  hv  the  accesskm  ofthe  I 


in  both  passagM  of  Joshua. 

Anabaptists  (nv6,  again,  and  /SaarrTw,  /  iop- 


Btrengthened  by  the  acceeskm  ofthe  restless  sfuAs  «f 
the  adjacent  cities,  they  soon  nude  themselves  maf- 
ters  of  the  town  by  force,  and  expelled  their  adver- 


ttte),  a  name  given  to  those  who  reject  Infant-baptism,  saries,  Matthiesen  came  forward  as  their  prophet, 
because  they  nbapttte  such  as  join  their  communion ;  |  and  persuaded  the  people  to  devote  their  gold,  and 


and  who  maintain  that  this  sacrament  is  not  valid  if 
it  be  administered  by  sprinkling  and  not  by  immenion,  I 
and  if  the  persons  baptized  be  not  in  a  condition  to  | 
give  the  reasons  of  their  faith.    The  name  is  some-  '■ 
times  given  reproachfully  to  the  modem  Baptists 
(q.  T.);  but,  as  they  disdain  the  title,  It  sbonld  not 
be  api^ed  to  them.  | 
1.  The  term  Anabaptists,  or  Rebaptizere,  la  con- 
nected with  the  controversies  of  the  third  centur}-. 
In  Asia  Minor  and  En  Africa,  where  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy had  raged  long  and  bitterly,  "  ijaptiam  was  < 
considered  to  be  only  vidid  when  administered  In  the  j 
orthodox  church."   In  the  Western  Church  the  great 
principle  of  baptism  rested  on  the  invocation  of  the 
name  of  Christ  or  of  the  Trinity ;  and,  therefore,  "  any 
baptism  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Trinity,  let  it  be  performed  by  whomsoever  it  might, 
was  held  valid,"  so  that  heretics  baptized  by  heretics, 
coming  over  to  the  Chnrcb^  were  rwdved  as  baptized 
Christians.   So  high  -were  the  disputes'  on  this  qnes* 
tion,  that  two  synods  were  convened  to  investigate  it, 


silver,  and  movable  property  to  the  common  nse,  and 
to  bum  all  their  books  but  the  Bible;  bnt  in  a  sally 
airainst  the  bishop  of  Monster,  who  Iiad  laid  sietre  to 
the  city,  be  lost  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
propbetie  office  t^Bocfchidd  and  Knipperdc^ing.  The 
chnrchea  were  destroyed,  and  twelve  Judges  were  eet 
over  the  tribes,  as  In  Isnri ;  bnt  even  tiiis  fiHrm  of 
government  was  soon  abolifhed,  and  Bockbold,  under 
the  name  vtJohn  of  Leydm,  raised  hlmBelf  to  the  dig- 
nity of  king  of  Nrv!  Zton  (so  the  Anabaptists  of  Mon- 
ster styled  their  kingdom),  and  caused  himself  to  be 
formally  crowned.  From  this  period  (1684)  Monster 
was  a  tfaestie  of  all  the  exccfises  of  fiinatlcism,  lost, 
and  craelty.  ■  The  introdnction  of  polygnmy,  and  the 
neglect  of  civil  order,  concealed  firom  the  infiitoated 
people  the  avarice  and  madness  of  their  young  tyrant 
and  the  daily  increase  of  danger  from  abroad.  Bo<-k- 
bold  lived  in  {^ncely  luxury  and  magnificence;  ht 
sent  ont  seditions  proclamations  against  neighborin.: 
mlers— against  the  Pope  and  Luther;  be  threatened 
to  destroy  with  his  mob  all  who  dUfored  in  opinion 


one  at  Iconlmn,  and  the  oilier  at  Synnada,  In  Phrygia,  I  from  bfan;  mide  himself  an  otjeetof  terror  to  hU  nth- 


which  confirmed  the  ojnnion  of  the  invalidity  of  hereti- 
cal baptism.  From  Asia  the  question  passed  to  North- 
ern Africa :  Tertullian  accorded  with  the  decision  of 
the  Asiatic  councils  In  opposition  to  the  prsctice  of  the 
Roman  Cbnrch.  Agrippinns  convened  a  council  at 
Carthage,  which  came  to  a  aimltar  decision  with  those 
of  Asia.   Thus  the  matter  rested,  till  Stephen,  bishop 


Jects  by  ftequent  execotions,  snd  while  fiunine  and 
pestilence  raged  in  the  city,  persuaded  the  wretched, 
deluded  inhabitants  to  a  stubborn  resistance  of  their 
besiegers.  The  city  was  at  last  taken,  June  24.  1675. 
by  treachery,  though  not  without  a  brave  defence,  in 
which  Rothmann  and  others  were  killed,  and  the  Idnp- 
dom  of  the  Anabaptists  destroyed  by  the  execution  of 


of  Rome,  prompted  by  ambition,  proceeded  to  excom- 1  the  chief  men.  Bockbold,  and  two  of  his  most  active 
ronnicate  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  Cappadocla,  Gals-  companions,  Kntppcrdolling  and  Krechtintr,  were  tor- 


tia,  and  Cilicia.  and  applied  to  them  the  epithets  of 
Reiiaptizers  and  Anabaptists,  A.D.  263. 

2.  A  Csnatical  sect  of  Anabaptists  arose  in  Germany 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nxteenth  century  who  brought 


tared  to  death  with  rod-bot  pincers,  and  then  hang  up 
in  Iron  cages  on  St.  Lambert's  steeple,  at  Mfinster,  as 
a  terror  to  all  rebels.  In  the  mean  time,  some  of  tb^ 
twenty-six  apostiea,  who  were  «ent  out  by  Bockholi' 


the  name  hito  great  disrepute.  It  ori^nated  at  Zwick-  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  had  been  Bacoe*>- 


an,  in  Saxony,  in  tlie  year  1520,  and  its  leaders,  by 
their  lawless  fiinaticism,  completely  separsted  them- 
selves ftom  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  and  with  the 
subject  of  adult  baptism  connected  principles  subver- 
uve  of  all  religious  and  civil  order.  The  vast  increase 
of  their  adherents  tKim  the  year  1624,  especially  among 
the  common  people  on  the  Rhbae,  in  Westphalia,  Bot- 
steln,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ketherlands,  was  soon  met 
by  severe  measnrea  on  tlie  part  of  the  maf^ntes. 
Imperial  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  were  issued  against 


ful  in  various  places;  and  many  independent  teacben, 
who  preached  the  same  doctrines^  continued  active  in 
the  work  of  founding  a  new  em[ure  of  pnre  Christians, 
and  propagating  their  visions  and  revelations  in  the 
countries  above  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  they  re- 
jected the  practice  of  polj-gamv,  community  of  goudK 
and  intolerance  toward  those  of  different  oj^iomt. 
which  had  prevailed  in  MOnster;  bnt  tbey  eqjoined 
upon  thdr  adherents  the  oiltSr^oetriB(f>of  tbe  eariv 
Anabaptists,  an<{>'eeHi&^i|iMeU-I^^  in  t«g«td 
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to  the  hunuuiity  of  Chiiat,  oocuioned  by  the  contro- 
TBru«s  of  that  day  ftbout  the  sacrameDt.  The  moat 
oelebnted  or  these  Anabi^tist  prophets  were  Melchior 
Uoffman  and  David  Joria.  The  fonner,  a  Airrier  from 
Swsbia,  firat'sppeared  as  a  teacher  in  Kiel  in  1627 ; 
afterward,  in  1629,  in  Emden;  and.finaUy  in  Strai- 
barg,  where,  in  IMO,  he  died  in  |»iaon.  He  formed, 
cbi^y  by  his  magnificent  promises  of  a  future  eleva- 
tion of  himself  and  his  disciples,  a  peculiar  sect,  whose 
scattered  members  retained  the  name  of  Iloffmaitwts 
in  Geimany  till  their  remains  were  lost  among  the 
Anabapdsts.  They  have  never  owned  that  Hoffman 
recanted  his  death.    David  Jtaia,  or  George,  a 

glaas-paintar  of  Delft,  bom  1501,  and  rebaptlzed  in 
1531,  showed  more  depth  of  mind  and  warmth  of  im- 
aginadon  in  his  varioos  works.  Amid  the  confusioo 
of  ideas  which  prevails  in  them,  they  dazsle  by  tbeir 
elevation  and  fervor.  Id  his  endeavors  to  unite  the 
di5c<H^aiit  parties  of  the  Anabaptists,  he  collected  a 
party  of  quiet  adherents  in  the  coontiy,  who  studied 
his  works  (as  the  Giehteliaiu  did  those  of  Bfihme), 
especially  his  book  of  miracles,  which  appeared  at 
Deventer  in  1542,  and  revered  him  as  a  kind  of  new 
KesBiah.  Unsettled  in  bis  opinions,  he  travelled  a 
long  time  from  place  to  place,  till  at  last,  to  avoid  per- 
secution, in  1554,  he  became  a  citizen  of  Basil,  nnder 
the  name  of  JoAit  of  Bntgea,  In  1&56,  after  an  honor- 
able life,  he  died  there  among  the  Calvinists.  In  1669 
Ua  bmglconoealed  liereqr  was  fint  made  pablio.  He 
was  aocosed,  tbongh  wlt£oat  mneh  raaaon,  of  profligate 
doctrine  and  conduct,  and  the  Council  of  Basil  con- 
demned him,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt.  A 
friend  of  Jorls  was  Nicholas,  the  founder  of  the  Fami- 
lists,  who  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the  Anabaptists. 

It  mnst  not  be  siq^xteed  that  all  the  Anabaptbts  of 
Genrmai^  were  engaged  in  the  exoeases  above  redted. 
In  Iket,  between  tboe  excesaea  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Anabaptists,  properly  ao  termed,  there  does  not 
Mem  to  be  the  sliiKhtest  connection.  The  fanaticism 
of  some  of  the  early  Anabaptists  is  safficfently  ex- 
plained by  the  obvious  tendency  which  exists  in  hu- 
man nature  to  rush  into  extremes.  The  iron  hold  of 
the  papacy,  which  had  cramped  the  church  for  ages, 
being  suddenly  relaxed,  men  had  yet  to  learn  what 
were  the  tme  conditions  whether  of  chril  or  religlotis 
Ulier^.  these  oooriderations  were  orerlooked, 
and  the  reformed  churches,  with  one  consent,  regard- 
ed the  Anabaptists  with  horror  and  disdun.  The  cor- 
respondence of  the  Reformers-is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
subject  They  are  seldom  spoken  of  bat  with  the  se- 
veiest  reimbation,  and  no  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  sober  Christians  and  the  worst  fustics  of 
Hie  pai^.  It  is  probable,  at  least,  that  tb^r  ftnlts 
have  been  exaggerated  even  by  the  best  writers.  A 
nwdem  writer  on  their  own  side  asserts  that  "  it  has 
been  proved  by  irrefl-agable  evidence  from  state  pa- 
pers, public  confessioDB  of  faith,  and  aatbentlc  books, 
that  tlM  Spanbeims,  Heidegger,  HoiFman,  and  others, 
have  given  a  faboloos  account  the  German  Baptists, 
a»d  that  the  yonnger  Spanheim  had  taxed  them  with 
hddinx  thirteen  berenea,  of  which  not  a  alogle  soda* 
ty  of  them  believed  one  word ;  yet  later  writers  quote 
these  hisboTisDS  as  devoutly  as  if  all  they  affirmed 
were  allowed  to  be  true." — EoblnsOD,  Hiitory  of  the 
Baflkis;  Uarsden,  Ckwchft  and  SecU,  i,  81;  Ottii 
AamaL  Anabapdit.  (Basil.  1672) ;  Comeliux,  Gttd»i»^ 
qmUf*  if  Butkwma  MUntUr  (Uiinst.  1668):  Hase, 
Dot  SeiA  dor  WkArtdi{far  (Leipx.  2d  edit.  1860); 
CaaMlins  (Ron.  Gi^X  CesdUdtM  «ht  JMMeerisrAen 
A^nkn  (Leipz.  1860).    See  Baptutb;  DntSBBS; 

Jons;  UBMB0!frTB8. 

Aaacboreta  or  AnchoretB  (amxwplu,  to  tepa- 
nde,  to  reiire,  to  mtthdraa),  monks,  so  called  from 
tWi  retiring  from  society,  and  living  privately  in 
cdla.  When  tbe  aaeetiea  wltiUraw  to  the  lonely  and 
nwte  districts  ctf  the  Egyptian  deeeit,  they  assumed 
psrticnUr  appellations,  expressive  of  their  solitary 


mode  of  life :  monks,  from  the  Greek  ftovo^,  <Ami,  one 
who  dwells  alone;  eremitct,  corrupted  into  hermits, 
from  Ipjjfioc,  a  desert;  and  anchoreit,  those  who  with- 
draw from  society.  These  terms  were  i^rward  em- 
ployed to  define  man  accurately  tbe  various  shades  o' 
austerity  by  which  these  ascetica  were  diatingnlriied. 
Thus,  monkt  denoted  those  who  adqited  a  secluded 
habit  of  life,  but  were  still  disposed  occasionally  to 
hold  intercourse  with  society,  and  later,  as  omoiAef, 
to  dwell  in  communlUes;  tbe  hermtti  were  those  who 
withdrew  to  sequestered  places,  but  who  did  not  deny 
themselves  a  fixed  place  of  shelter,  or  that  supply  of 
food  which  might  be  oUained  ftwn  cultivating  the 
ground ;  tbe  mekorelM  were  most  excessive  In  thdr 
aupterities,  and  chose  the  wildest  localities  as  their  re- 
treats. Many  of  the  anchorets  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without 
proper  habitation  or  clothing,  restricted  themselves  to 
coarse  and-  scanty  fsre,  wore  chains  and  iron  rings, 
and  even  thmghoiit  many  years  maintained  painfhl 
posturea,  such  aa  standing  on  tbe  top  of  a  pillar  [see 
Stylitbs},  thus  displaying  an  earnestness  which 
greater  enlightenment  might  have  directed  to  the  good 
of  mankind.  Paul  (q.  v.)  the  Hermit,  and  Antony 
(q.  v.),  were  among  the  first  and  most  celebrated  an- 
chorets. Tbe  anchorets  were  not  able  always  to  pre- 
serve their  solitude  unbroken.  The  fame  of  their  sano- 
ti^-  drew  many  to  visit  them ;  their  advice  was  often 
so^t ;  and  the  number  of  their  visitors  was  ranch  in- 
creaaed  by  the  belief  that  maladies,  particularly  men- 
tal diseases,  were  cured  by  their  blessing.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  returned  for  a  aliort  time  to  the  midst  of 
their  fellow-men  to  deliver  warnings,  instructions,  or 
encouragements,  and  were  received  as  if  they  had  been 
inspired  prophets  or  angels  from  heaven.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  anchweta,  however,  gradually  dlminlahed,  and 
the  religious  life  of  convents  was  preferred  to  that  of 
tiie  hermitage.  The  Western  Church,  indeed,  at  no 
time  abounded  in  anchorets  like  the  Eastern,  and  per^ 
hape  the  reason  may  in  part  be  found  in  the  difference 
of  climate,  which  renders  a  manner  of  life  impossible 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  could  be  pursued  for 
many  years  in  Egypt  or  Syria, — Helyot,  Ordrta  Relig. 
t  i.    See  CtENOBrrs ;  Mokachibm  ;  Abceticisu, 

Anaoietns  or  Cletns,  bishop  of  Rome,  said  to 
have  been  elected  in  A.D.  '8a)  and  to  have  died  A.D. 
86.  The  Roman  Chuch  hooon  him  as  a  martyr,  aa 
she  does  tbe  otbor  popes  who  lived  during  this  period, 
upon  the  ground  that  those  among  them  who  were 
not  actually  put  to  death  by  the  sword  did  not  suffer 
less  fat  tbe  faith.— Baillet,  July  18 ;  Euaebins,  lib.  ill, 
cap.  18, 16. 

AnaoIStoB  H,  Antipope.  His  name  was  Peter  of 
Leon,  cardinal  of  Santa  Maria  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Honorius  II  he  was  elected  in  op- 
position to  Innocent  11.  A  part  of  the  oardinals  at  the 
same  time  seceded  and  elected  Innocent.  Anadatna 
kept  Innocent  be^^ed  in  the  palaee  <rf  the  Lateian, 
and  obt^ed  poasearion  of  the  city  of  Btnne  and  tiie  en- 
tire papal  dominions.  He  wrote  to  all  the  princes  of 
Europe  in  order  to  be  recognised,  but  in  this  he  met  with 
no  success.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Coundls  of 
Rheims  and  Pisa,  rejected  by  the  larger  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  Uk  Roman  Catholic  world,  not  recognised  by 
any  sovereign  except  Roger  of  Sicily,  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  sister  in  mantege,  and  tiib  duke  of-Aqoi- 
tania;  but  in  Borne  he  maintahnd  hlmaelf,  notwith- 
standing the  arma  of  the  Emptor  LotiiiUre,  who  pro- 
tected Innocent  This  schism  lasted  eight  years,  un- 
til the  death  of  Anadetus  in  1138.  Toltaire  calls  him, 
ironically,  the  Jewish  pope,  because  he  descended  from 
a  Jewish  family  which  had  grown  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  church.  Anacletns  was  a  discifde  of  Arnold  of 
Bresda  (q.  v.),  and  tamA.  implaoable  enemies  in^St. 
Bernard  and  Amoul,  archdeacon  o 
Biag.  Gi^inb,  11,  468;  BldiB^"^^ 
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An'aSl  CAi/a^X,  prob.  contracted  ftir  ^ttonii'Ot 
broUier  of  ToUt,  and  fatfaer  of  AcbiachAnta  (Tob.  i,  21). 

AnagnOBtds  (avayvuimjc),  reader,  the  nunc  of 
a  clttss  of  officers  in  the  early  church.  In  the  Greek 
Church  they  held  the  first  rank  in  the  lower  order  of 
officers ;  in  the  Homan  Church  they  were  next  to  the 
sab-deacons.  They  have  eonictiroes  been  regarded  as 
an  order  inatittited  by  the  apostles,  and  by  them  de- 
rived ftam  the  Jewish  synsifogue.  Compare  Luke  iv, 
16;  Acts  xHi,  16|  27;  2  Cor,  iii.  There  were  among 
the  Jem  persona  who  performed  the  same  office  as 
readers  among  the  Christians.  There  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  any  proof  of  the  early  appointment  of  a  special 
minister  in  the  capacity  of  reader :  the  office  was  prob- 
ably institnted  in  the  third  century.  Tertnllian  distin- 
guiahes  the  fector  from  the  epiicopus,  pretbgler,  and  efio- 
Gonus;  and  the  chnrch  observed  a  fixed  rule  respecting 
the  office  and  duty  of  these  respective  m  inialers.  Both 
in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  early  ChristiaD  Church, 
any  |krson  who  was  able  to  discharge  the  duty  was 
allowed  to  hold  the  office  of  reader,  without  reference 
to  age.  Boys  of  twelve,  ten,  and  eight  years  of  age, 
were  frequently  employed  in  this  manner.  The  office 
vas  a  ftvralte  one  with  youths  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  Julian,  afterward  the  apostate,  in  his 
younger  years  was  reader  in  a  church  in  Nioomedia. 
— BinghuD,  Orig.  ^xkt.  bk.  iil,  ch.  v. 

AnagOgiCal  (dvayu,  to  lead  or  bring  vp),  in  the 
older  writers  on  interpretation,  is  one  of  the  four  senses 
of  Scripture,  viz.  tbe  literal,  allegorical,  anagogical, 
and  tropical.  The  anagogical  sense  Is  when  the  sa- 
cred text  is  explained  with  regard  to  eternal  life;  for 
example,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  anagogical 
sense,  signifies  the  repose  of  everlasting  happiness. 

A'nah  (Heb.  Anah',  njJ,  tpeech  or  affliction; 
Sept.  'Avo),  the  name  of  one  or  two  Horites. 

1.  The  fourth  mentioned  of  the  sons  of  Seir,  and 
head  of  an  Idumieiin  trilie  preceding  the  arrival  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvl,  20,  29 ;  1  Chnrn.  \,  8S\  B.C.  much 
ante  19&4.  It  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  him  to 
Im  also  the  one  referred  to  in  Gen,  xxxvi,  25,  as  other- 
wise his  children  are  not  at  all  enumerated,  as  are 
thofio  of  all  his  brothers  (Hcngstenberg,  Gtnmnewn 
of  the  Peniatmrh,  ii,  229),  although  from  ver.  2  some 
have  inferred  that  another  person  of  the  same  name  is 
there  meant.    See  also  Dishox;  AHOLiBAMAn. 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Zibeon  the 
Hivite,  and  fother  of  Esau's  wih  Aholibamah  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  18, 2-1).  B.C. ante  1964.  While  feeding  asses 
in  tbe  desert  be  discovered  "  warm  springs"  ^flqaa 
eaHdcry,  as  the  original,  C^^l^,  jfemm',  is  rendered  by 
Jerome,  who  states  that  the  word  had  stIU  this  signi- 
fication in  the  Punic  language,  Gesenlus  and  most 
modem  critics  think  this  interpretation  correct,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  tbe  fact  that  warm  springs  are  still 
found  in  the  re^«i  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Syriac 
has  simply  "watere,"  whirfi  Dr.  Lee  seems  to  prefer. 
Host  of  the  Greek  Mnslators  retain  tbe  original  as  a 
proper  name,  'laptifi,  probably  not  venturing  to  trsns- 
Ute.  The  Samaritan  test,  followed  by  the  Targnms, 
has  "Emims,"  jioBrt.  Our  version  of  "mules"  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  but  is  supported  by  the  Arabic 
and  Veneto-Greek  versions. — Kitto.    See  Mule. 

In  verse  i,  14,  of  the  above  chap.  Annb  Is  called  tbe 
davgkier  of  Zibenn,  evidently  by  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion, as  the  Samaritan  and  Sept  have  ion;  or  (with 
Winer,  Bengstenbcr'.^,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  oth- 
ers) we  may  here  understand  it  to  mean  grand-dough' 
ter,  still  referring  to  Ahnlibamnh  (Turner's  Conpm, 
to  Gen.  p.  8?11).  See  ZiBRnjf.  He  had  but  one  son, 
Dishon  (ver.  26;  1  Chron.  i.  40,  41),  who  appears  to 
be  named  because  of  his  affinity  with  Esau  (q,  v.) 
through  his  sister's  marriage.  We  may  further  am- 
clode,  with  Hcngstenberg  {Pfnt.  ii,  280 ;  EngL  transL 
U,  22£l),  that  tho  Anah  nientioned  among  the  sons  of 


S^  in  V.  SO  in  connecticHt  with  Zibeon  is  the  same 
person  as  is  here  referred  to,  and  is  therefore  the 
grandson  of  Seir.  The  intention  of  the  genealogy 
plain)]'  is  not  so  much  to  ^ve  the  Uoeal  descent  of 
tbe  Seirites  oa  to  enumerate  those  descendants  who, 
being  heads  of  tribes,  came  into  connection  with  the 
Edomites.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Anah,  froin 
whom  Eaau's  wife  sprang,  was  the  bead  of  a  tribe  in- 
dependent of  hia  &ther,  and  ranking  on  an  eqaslitv 
with  that  tribe.  Several  difficulties  occur  in  regard 
to  tbe  race  and  name  of  Anah.  By  bis  descent  frooj 
Seir  he  is  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20),  while  in  v.  2  be  is 
called  ft  Hivite,  and  ogiUn  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi, 
84)  he  is  called  Been  the  Ilittite.  HengrtcnbergN 
explanation  of  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  by  mp- 
posinti  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  Seir  rccdrcdtfao 
specific  epithet  Hori  (L  e.  Troglodj-te,  or  dweller  in  a 
cave)  as  a  definite  proper  name  {Pent,  ii,  22t^X  hard- 
ly adcquKte,  for  others  of  the  same  family  are  similar- 
ly named ;  it  ia  more  probable  that  the  word  Hivite 
(^inii)  ia  a  mistake  of  transcriliersfor  Horite  ("^"^hn), 
or  nika  that  all  the  branchee  of  the  Hlvites  w««,  in 
cwne  of  time,  more  particulariy  called  Horites,  tnm 
their  s^le  of  babitstkni  In  the  caves  of  Mt.  Seir.  See 
HoRiTB.  As  tiie  name  Been  signifiesybnCaMw,  L  e. 
"  man  of  tbe  fountun"  (^KS),  this  has  been  thought 
to  t>e  his  designation  with  reference  to  the  above 
noticed  "warm  springs"  of  Callirrho6  discovered  l>y 
him ;  whereas  in  Uie  genealogy  proper  he  is  fitly  called 
by  bis  original  name  Anah.— Smith.    See  Breri. 

Anaha'rath  (Heb,  AnackaraA^y  r'n?^!  aignif. 
unknown ;  Sept.  'Avaxcpi^,  Vulg.  A  naharaihj,  a  town 
on  or  within  the  border  of  Issacbar,  mentioned  between 
Shihon  and  Rabbith  (Josh,  xix,  19),  lu  site  wae  ap- 
parently unknown  in  the  time  of  Eaaebiua  and  Jerome 
(OnomaiL  s.  V.  'Ai^,  AneritK).  It  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  northern  part  <k  tbe  tribe,  posdUy  at  Jfetbandk, 
where  there  an  ruins  (Van  de  Yclde,  Mapi. 

AsuU'wih  (Heb.  Anagai',  ms,  auwend  liy  Je- 
hovah ;  Sept.  'Ayaviag,  'Attda\  one  vt  tfaose  who  stored 
on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  while  be  read  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neb.  viii,  4),  and  probably  tbe  same  with  one 
of  the  chief  Israelites  who  Jmned  in  the  sacred  cove- 
nant (.Neb.  X,  22).    B.C.  cir.  410. 

A'nak  (Heb.  Anak',  par  [in  Josh,  xxi,  11,  Anot% 
pi3^,  tonff-necLvd,  i.  e.  a  giant;  Sept.  'Ewk),  tbe  aon 
of  Arba,  who  founded  Ktrjath-Arba  (afterward  He- 
broif),  tbe  progenitor  of  a  race  of  gianta  called  Anakim 
(Josh.  XV,  13).    B.C.  ante  1656. 

An^T^ah    See  FEaRET. 

An'akim  (Heb.  Anakint',  BT?5.  Dent,  ii,  10.11, 
21;  Josh,  xi,  21,  22;  xiv,  12, 15;  also  called  tons  of 
Anat,  p»  "ij^  Num.  xiii,  83;  pisn  ns.  Josh,  xv, 
14;  dUAfrm  t^Anat,  p»n  W\  Nniii.  xiii,  n-. 
Josh.  XV,  14;  aoM  o/tkeAatiim,  D'^pav  Dent 
ix,  2;  Sept. 'Bt^n'u  riol  'Evcir,  ytviai  Evax,  ytvii 
'EvoK,  yiyavTft ;  Vulg.  Enadm,  flit  Enalin,  flit 
£nac,  ttirpe  Enac;  Auth.  Vera.  "Anakims,"  "pons 
of  Anak,"  "children  of  Anak,"  "sons  of  the  Anak- 
ims"), a  nomadic  tribe  of  giants  (Num.  xiii,  34 ;  DeaU 
ix,  2)  [see  NsPHtUu]  descended  from  a  certain  Arba 
(Josh,  xiv,  15;  XV,  18;  xxi,  II),  and  bearing  tbe 
name  of  their  immediate  progenitor,  Anak  (Joeb.  xi, 
21),  dwelling  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  pnrtie- 
ularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  (q.  v.),  which  was 
called  Kirjnth-Arbn  (city  of  Arba)  from  their  ancefitor 
(Gen.  xxiii,  2;  Josh,  xv,  13).  These  designations 
serve  to  show  thnt  we  must  regard  Anak  as  tbe  name 
of  the  race  as  well  as  tliat  of  an  individual,  and  this 
is  confinned  by  what  is  sidd  of  Arba,  their  progmitor, 
that  he  "  was  a  great  man  among  the  Analcim"  (Josh, 
xiv,  15).  The  Anakim  aI^>^F.  jtHja.  |Bi)ch:irt,  Cha- 
naan,  i,  1)  to  ha^j^  ^&m^^jRbt  wandenn 
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from  Babel,  and  of  the  lame  race  as  tbe  Philistinea, 
tlie  Phcenklans,  the  PhiliBtim,  and  the  Ef^yptian  shep- 
herd-kings  (see  Joar.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1852,  p.  SOS  sq. ; 
J&n.  1858,  p.  298  sq.)-  The  enntodtion  of  Michaelis 
(SyiUaff.  Comtnaa.  i,  196;  also  Lowth,  p.  183)  that 
they  were  a  ftagment  of  the  aboriginal  Troglodytes 
b  opposed  to' Josh,  xi,  21  (see  Faber,  ArcheBol.  p.  44 
M).)>  They  consisted  of  three  tribes,  descended  from 
and  named  after  the  three  sons  of  Anak — Ahimao, 
Sesaif  and  Talmai  (Josh,  xv,  14).  When  the  Israel- 
ices  innded  Canaan,  the  AiiaUm  mre  In  posaeauon 
of  Hebron,  DeUr,  Anab,  and  other  towns  In  tbe  coon- 
toy  of  tiu  aoutb  (Josh,  id,  21).  Their  formidable  stat- 
nre  and  varilke  appearance  stmck  the  Israelites  with 
terror  in  t^e  time  of  Hoses  (Num.  ziii,  28,  33 ;  Deut 
ix,  3) ;  but  they  were  nevertheloss  dispossessed  by 
Jo«bna,  and  utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a 
small  remnant  that  funnd  refuge  in  the  Philistine 
citiea,  Gaaa,  Gatfa,  and  Ashdod  (Josh,  xi,  22).  Their 
chief  d^,  Hebron,  bseame  the  poaeesdos  of  Caleb, 
who  b  Mid  to  have  driTen  ont  fkom  It  the  tbree  sons 
of  Anak  mentioned  above— that  is,  the  three  flunilies 
or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (Josh,  xv,  14;  Jadg.  i,  20). 
Tbe  Philistine  giants  [see  Goliath]  tiuit  David  on 
several  occasions  encoontered  (2  Stun,  xxi,  15-32) 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  remnant  of  this  stock. 
JoMphns  says  (Anl.  v,  2,  3)  that  tbdr  bones  were  still 
shown  atHetffon,  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  teUs  a  story 
respecting  similar  relics  at  Damascus  (JHn.  p.  56). 
See  GiAXT.  According  to  Arabic  tradition,  Oir,  king 
of  Basban,  was  of  this  race,  and  the  same  dubious  an- 
thori^  states  that  the  prophet  Shoaib  or  Jethro  was 
sect  by  tbe  Lord  to  instrucrthe  Anakim,  baring  been 
bom  among  them  (D'Herbelot,  Biblioff^que  Orietiiale, 
p.  106),  They  are  thongbt  to  be  deiMcted  on  the 
Egyptian  mannments.  Taluai. 

Analogy  (AvaXoyiu'),  propoTlitM,  1.  As  applied 
to  tbe  works  of  God  generally,  it  leads  to  the  conclu- 
don  that  since  He  Is  the  chief  of  intelligent  agents,  s 
part  of  any  sjntem  of  which  He  is  the  author  most, 
in  respect  of  its  leading  principles,  be  similar  to  the 
whole  of  diat  system ;  and,  farther,  that  tbe  work  of 
an  hitalligent  and  moral  being  must  bear  in  all  its 
lineaments  the  baces  of  the  character  of  its  aathor. 
lo  accordance  with  Uuse  principles  of  analogy,  it  is 
maintained  that  tbe  revelation  of  God  in  the  Holy 
ScriptuTes  is  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  what  we  know 
of  God,  from  the  worlu  of  nature  and  the  order  of  the 
vDrld,  and  that  such  agreement  amounts  to  a  strong 
evidence  that  the  book  professing  to  contain  this  rev- 
elation of  God's  mind  and  purposes  is  really  and  truly 
lalitsd  Him.  Tbe  beet  exposition  of  this  argn- 
nent  Is  to  be  fonnd  in  Bishop  Butler's  Immortal  A  tud- 
egs  of  ReH^on  to  the  Coruiilutioa  and  Courte  ofNaiare 
(hert  ed.  by  Crooks,  N.  Y.  12mo).    See  Butler. 

2.  Tbe  anaiogs  of  faith  Is  the  correspondence  of 
the  several  ports  of  divine  revelation  in  one  consistent 
wbole.  Its  use  is  pointed  ont  by  the  apostle  in  bis  di- 
iNtlon  (Rom.  xii,  6)  that "  prophecy" — that  is,  preach- 
ing—be according  to  "the  proportion  of  faith."  His 
nte,  of  course,  extends  to  all  interpretation  and  ex- 
position of  Scripture.  The  parts  of  Scripture  must  be 
explained  accprding  to  the  tenor  of  the  whole;  and, 
in  order  to  his  doing  this,  the  reader  must  understand 
die  design  of  the  whole.  If  he  do  not,  be  will  be  con- 
tinuatly  liable  to  fall  into  error.  Prejudices  and  lean- 
ings of  our  own  will  dispose  na  to  interpret  particular 
puts  of  the  mvd  of  God  according  to  the  analo^iy  of 
nir  own  ayatem,  rather  than  according  to  the  total 
sense  of  the  divine  word.  Almost  every  sect  and 
•cbool  of  divinity  faas  fallen  into  this  error.  A  pro- 
leqnisite  for  following  the  analogy  of  faith  is  the  sim- 
ple bve  of  trulh  for  Ita  own  sake.  This,  more  than 
«V  thing  else,  will  protect  the  mind  of  a  student  of 
«Hptue  fhnn  destroying  the  proportions  of  sacred 
tmtb.  The  course  necesaaty  to  a'toid  these  erron  is 
Mated  by  Dr. Campbetl, as  fUIowsi  "In  Tain  do 


we  search  the  Scriptures  for  their  testimony  concern- 
ing Christ,  if,  independently  of  these  Scriptures,  we 
have  received  a  testimony  from  another  quarter,  and 
are  determined  to  admit  nothing  as  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  which  will  not  perfectly  quadrate  with  that 
formerly  received.  This  was  the  very  source  of  the 
blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Sa\-iour's  time.  They 
searched  tbe  Scriptures  as  much  as  we  do;  but,  in  the 
disposition  they  were  in,  they  would  never  have  dis- 
covered what  that  sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ. 
Wby?  Becaosethdr  great  rale  of  interpretation  was 
Ae  analogff  of  the  faith ;  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  system 
of  the  Phar^nan  scribe,  tiie  doctrine  then  in  vogne, 
and  in  the  profound  veneration  of  which  they  had 
been  educated.  This  is  (hat  veil  by  which  the  under- 
standings of  that  people  were  darkened,  even  in  read- 
ing the  law,  and  of  which  the  apostle  obserred  that 
it  remained  unrenioved  in  his  day,  and  of  which  we 
ourselves  have  occasion  to  observe  that  it  remains  ui^ 
removed  in  onrs.  la  it  not  precisely  in  tbe  same  way 
that  the  phrase  is  nsed  by  every  sect  of  Christians  for 
tbe  particular  system  or  digest  of  tenets  for  which  they 
themselves  have  tbe  greatest  reverence  F  The  Latin 
Cbureh,  and  even  the  Greek,  are  explicit  in  their  dec- 
larations on  this  article.  With  each,  ihe  analqffy  of  the 
faith  is  their  own  system  alone.  That  dlfierent  par- 
ties of  Protestants,  tbouf^  more  reserved  in  their  man- 
ner of  speaking,  aim  at  the  same  thing,  is  undeniable ; 
the  same,  I  mean,  considered  relatively  to  the  speak- 
era ;  for,  absolutely  considered,  every  party  means  a 
dilT^nt  thing."  But  Cbalmers  remarks  on  this,  "  I 
think  Dr.  Campbell  seta  too  litde  value  on  the  analogy 
of  foith  as  a  principle  of  interpretation.  He  seems 
nevertoBpeakofa^atem  of  divinity  without  the  lurk- 
ing imagination  tlwt  there  must  be  human  invention 
in  it,  whereas  such  a  q'stem  may  be  as  well  grounded 
as  Scripture  criticism"  (Chalmers,  Jtuiitutet  of  Thealo- 
ffy,  i,  870 ;  and  see  further  at  thpt  place). 

There  has  just  appeared  (1K64)  a  work  entitled 
Aruilogt/  cotu'dered  at  a  Guide  to  Truth,  and  implied  as 
an  Aid  to  Ftath,  by  J.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  professor  of 
theology,  New  C^lege,  Edinburgh.  The  following 
notice  of  It  is  from  Ae  BibUolhiea  Sacra,  January,  1865 : 
"Arehbisbop  King,  and  after  him  Dr.  Copleston  and 
Arehbishop  Whately,  define  analogy  as  *  a  resemblance 
of  relations  or  ratios,'  so  that  there  may  be  an  analoiry 
between  things  that  have  no  direct  resemblance  at  all. 
Between  the  seed  and  the  plant,  the  egg  and  tbe  bird, 
there  is  a  resemblance  of  'relations,'  although  no  ex- 
ternal likeness.  'A  sweet  taste  gratiRes  the  palate,' 
says  Dr.  Whately,  '  so  does  a  sweet  sound  gratify  the 
ear,  and  hence  the  same  word  "  sweet**  is  applied  to 
both,  though  no  flavor  can  resemble  a  sonnd  in  Itself,' 
This  limitation  Dr,  Bnchanan  thinks  Is  ton  narrow. 
While  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  it  omits  the  nse 
which  we  piake  of  analogy  in  connection  with  concrete 
objects  and  substantive  realities.  It  is  liable  also,  he 
thinks,  to  the  objection  that  is  founded  on  a  compara- 
tively small  part  ofhnman  knowledge,  viz.  the  sciences 
of  number  and  quantity.  Without  attempting  a  log- 
ical definition,  tbe  author  of  this  volume  seems  to  ap- 
ply tbe  term  to  alt  cases  where  a  resemblance  exists." 
— <;ampbell.  Prelim.  Dissert,  iv,  §  13;  Horne.  Jn/rod. 
ii,  342 ;  Knapp,  Theol.  Introd.  §  fi ;  Amnis,  Bible  ffaad- 
book,  §  304-307 ;  Home,  Ifitrod.  ii,  243.    See  Faith. 

*"flm  or  ADnam,  an  empire  of  Farther  India. 
The  statements  of  its  extent  and  population  greath- 
diflfer.  Tbe  latter  amounts,  aeewding  to  the  report, 
of  the  missionaries,  to  more  than  twenty  millions, 
while  many  geographers  give  to  all  Farther  India  not 
more  than  fifteen  millions.  It  is  divided  into  four 
different  realms:  Tonkin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  profess  Buddhism, 
althoogh  also  the  Kami  religion,  which  before  the 
spreading  of  Boddhlsm  {mvi^ted  in  all ^liar^er  India, 
still  has  adberents.  Anamla  i 
donary  fields  of  tbe  Bomtn  " 
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BKms  irere  utablbbed  hy  Spanish  Dominicans,  who 
ctme  from  the  Philinrfne  Islandfl,  mora  than  200  yaan 
Ago,  ud  they  luve  Eurrived  to  the  prwent  day,  in 
spite  of  frequent  and  crnel  penecndons.  Especially 
since  1620  the  pereecution  has  raged  with  great  iii* 
tensHy,  and  thoimuids  of  Christians  have  been  mther 
pnt  to  death  or  fbreed  hito  apostasy.  In  18fi8  France 
and  Spain  sent  a  Joint  expedition  against  Cochin  Chi- 


sacriflce  of  chQdren  hy  An  Khtgs  zvU,  SI).  Ks 
satisfliGtOTy  etymology  of  the  name  has  been  ditaix. 
end.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  the  Heb.  for  kng. 
but  as  the  former  part  is  not  ftmnd  in  that  languge 
(nnlesB  it  be  for  the  Arabic  mmam,  a  ttatiu.  GeseDhu, 
Tlui.  BA.  p.  1052),  the  whole  la  probably  Itet^iL 
Be1and(/>e  vet.  Personon,  §  9)  renders  it  iiy  «^ 
ffriefittaai  the  Persic);  bat  Hyde  (Stl.  vet.  Paw.  p. 


na,  which,  in  September  of  that  }-ear,  conqnered  the  { isi)  nnderatands  It  as  retiring  (from  K3;  L  q. 
fort  and  the  bay  of  Tnron     The  war  continued  nntil  ^)      jhe  Arabian  constellation  Cephf^^  oontaiii. 


1862,  when  the  power  of  the  emperor  of  Anam  was  so 
completely  broken  that  he  made  overtures  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hoetilitiea.  On  June  6^  1862,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  rigned,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Saigon, 
ffienhoa,  and  Myitn  were  .ceded  to  Franca;  Aree 


ing  the  shepherd  and  the  dieep.  Benfey  (JtftMBbwaM 

tiniffer  alter  VTSlktr,  p,  186)  proposes  Uie  name  of  the 
Persian  goddess  Anamt  or  that  of  the  Ized  Aninm,  u 
containing  the  first  part  of  the  title  ^itannielech.  So 
Rawlinfion  (Ilerodotvt,  i,  498),  who  understands  the 


porta  of  Tonkin  wen  opened  to  commerce;  the  other  j  fenule  power  of  the  #«  to  be  meant,  derives  it  fh«. 
provinces  of  Lower  Cochhi  Chbia  not  ceded  to  France  ^  ^  Assyrian  goddess  Ammk.    Other  cod- 

were  to  reserve  only  sndi  number  of  tnK.pB  as  the  |  j^^ures  ara  atlU  mora  bneifriL   The  same  obscwi. 


French  (rovemment  should  permit ;  Christiuilty  was 
to  be  tolerated,  and  the  Christiana  protected  in  their 
Uvea  and  property  throughout  the  empire.  In  1668 
the  French  eoneluded  a  special  Xmley  with  tb«  king 
of  Cambodia,  by  which  this  whole  kingdom  was  placed 
nnder  the  protectorate  of  France,  and  liberal  sttpula- 
tions  ware  made  in  ftvor  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries. The  Roman  Church  had,  in  1869,  eight  vica- 
riates apostolic,  viz. :  1.  Eastern  Tonkin ;  2.  Middle 
Tonhjn;  8.  Western  Tonkin;  4.  South  Tonkin;  5. 
North  Codiln  China;  6.  Eastern  CocUn  China;  7. 
Western  Cochin  Chhta;  8.  Cambodia.  The  ilrst  two 
ore  under  the  administration  of  Spsnisb  Dominicans, 
the  others  under  that  of  F^ch  Lazarista.  The  num- 
ber of  native  converts  was  esthnated  in  16M  at  about 
500,000  or  600,000,  but  has  since  considerably  decreased, 
in  consequence  of  the  persecntiDn.  The  numlier  of  the 
native  priests  amounted  to  about  SOO,  and  there  were 
also  numerous  congregations  of  native  nuns.  In  1869 
the  letten  tit  several  missionaries  rqiresented  the 
churches  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin  China  as  being  almost 
a  complete  wreck. — Wetzer  and  Welte,  s.  w.  Trnikm 
and  Amm  (in  vol.  xii);  Schero,  Eccletiattical  Year- 
hnot  for  1869^  p.  18,  83;  Ammd  Amerieem  Encydop. 
1862,  p.  224 ;  1868,  p.  148.    See  Imdia. 

An'amim  (Heb.  Anamim',  C^lpSS,  signlf.  un- 
known ;  Sept.  'Efififritl/i  v.  r.  Aivt/uriilfi,  In  Chron. 
'Avafufifi,  Vulg.  ^namttn),  the  name  of  some  Egyp- 
tian tribe,  descended  fVom  Mizmim  (Gen.  x,  18;  1 
Chron.  i,  11).  Some  cwnpare  the  city  Ansm  (q.  v.) 
in  Palestine  (Josh,  xv,  84)  as  having  possibly  l>een 
settled  by  an  Egyptian  colony.  Othen  (as  Bocbart, 
Ph'iUff,  iv,  80),  on  very  preeaiionseQ^olof^l  grounds 
(Arab,  amam,  a  ahephwd ;  transpiMed,  aawn),  rafer 
the  name  to  the  nomadic  custodians  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammmt  (hut  see  Hichaelis  Suppl.  1982  sq.). 
Still  otiien  (as  Calmet)  regard  the  Anamim  aa  the 
AnupwHu  or  GaranumUi  in  the  oasis  Pbaaania  on 
the  river  Cinyphns  (q.  d.  0*^^37  *V)  in  north-wefltem 
Africa  (Strabo,  xvi^  885;  Ptol.  iv,  6;  Plin.  v,  4; 
Mel.  i,  6),  bnt  with  little  probability  (see  Schnlthens, 
Pamd.  p.  154).  Gesenius  (Tht$.  ffeb.  p.  1062)  calls 
especial  attention  to  a  geographical  name,  Bewmii, 
found  on  the  Egyptian  monnments  (Champollion, 
Gram.  1, 150)  aa  perhaps  meaning  these  people  (^Bbe- 


ty  pravails  aa  to  the  form  under  which  tbe  god  wu 
worshipped.  Tbe  Babylonian  Talmud  states  that  lui 
image  had  the  figure  of  a  horse ;  but  Kimchi  says  that 
of  a  pheasant  or  quail  (Carpzov's  Apparaitu,  p.  516). 
— Eitto,  8.  V.    See  Adbaioielsch, 

A'nan  (Heb.  Anam',  139,  chud;  Sept.  'Bvav  v.  r. 
'Kvafi),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  sealed  the  sa- 
cred covenant  on  tba  return  from  Babylon  ^eh. 
26),  B.G.  dr.  410. 

In  the  apocryphal  list  of  tbe  "temple-servants," 
whose  descendants  returned  from  the  captivity,  the 
same  name  ('Avav)  occurs  (1  Esdr.  v,  80)  in  place  of 
the  Hahah  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  46). 

AnanSIos  (^Avat^Xo^,  i.  q.  BammeeT),  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  sacerdotal  fairilies  still  resident  b 
Bat^looia,  appointed  by  Herod  higb-prief  t  (B.C.  87)  on 
his  own  elevation  to  TQyal^(JoMpbns,  Ant.  xv,8,l), 
bnt  removed  to  make  room  for  tbe  youth  Aristobulw 
(tfi.  2,  7),  upim  wboN  mnrder  be  was  replaced  (O.  i, 
8),  B.C.  dr.  84. 

Aam'tA  (Hah.  Anam^,  *i3»,  pntecUd,  or  peA.  a 
shortened  fbrm  of  the  name  Anamah;  8epL  'Arctn' 
V.  r.  'Avav),  the  last  named  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Elioenai,  a  dewendant  of  the  royal  line  of  David  aiker 
tbe  captivity  (1  Chron.  U,  24),  B.C.  cir.  404. 

Anaui'ah  (Heb.  Anai^dk',  h^339,  proUOtd  by 
JthifMh\  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place.  See  also 
Ahanias. 

1.  (Sept.  'Avavia,')  The  father  of  Maarciab  and 
grandbther  of  Azariah,  which  tart  rvpalted  part  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  afla  the  exile  (Neh.  iii,  23).  B.C. 
con^derably  ante  446. 

2:  (Sept.  'Avia.)  A  town  In  the  tribe  of  Benjamb), 
mentioned  lietween  Nob  and  Hazor  as  inhabited  after 
the  captivity  (Neb.  xi,  82).  Schwarz  iPaUtt.  p. 
retcards  it  as  the  modem  Beii  Hanma.  three  mne* 
north  of  Jerusalem;  a  small  village,  toleral>ly  well 
built  of  stone,  on  a  rocky  ridge,  with  many  olive-trees 
(Ro)>inson,A».iii,68;  conp.Tobler,7'()p(i;.  mst  Jenv. 
ii,  414). 

Ananl'aa  (^AvavUt^t  th«  Greek  form  of  the  name 
^nmioA,  q.  v.^  the  name  of  several  mno.  principally 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  Joeepbus.   See  alM>  Hakasiah, 


ing  the  article) ;  or  else  be  thinks  they  may  be  the 
BUmget,  a  people  of  Upper  E^ypt  (Champollion, 
VS^gpte  BOW  Ui  Pkaraont,  i,  256).  Among  tbe  old 
versions,  SaadiaA  interprets  AUxandrnua,  the  Chaldee 
parapbrasts  (comp.  Beck,  ad  Targ.  Ckron.  i,  9  sq.) 
inhabiianU  o/MareoUt  (^KISI'^IS  or  ^K^Kia).  (See  : 
generally  Michaelis,  SpiciUg.  1, 260  sq. ;  Yater,  Comm. 
i,  I81.)--Winer,  s.  v. 

Anam'melech  (Heb.  Anamme'hk,  Tf^^37,  Sept.  ' 

'Ai>t)fti\tx,  Yolg.  Anamekch)  is  mentioned,  together 
witli  Adrammeleeh,  as  a  '  od  whom  the  people  of  Seph- 
arvaim,  who  cokndzed  Samaria,  wor^ppad  by  the , 


1.  ("Avfic  V.  T.  'Awia^.')  One  of  the  persons  (nr 
places)  whose  "  sons,"  to  the  number  of  IM,  are  said 
to  have  returned  wiUi  Zerubbabel  from  tbe  captivit>' 
(t  Eedr.  t,  16) ;  bat  the  gennine  text  (Ezra  11, 15, 16) 
has  no  such  name. 

2.  One  of  tiie  priests,  "sons'*  of  Emmer  (i.  e.  Itn- 
mer),  who  renounced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  rrtam 
from  Babylon  (1  Eedr.ix,  21);  e\'identl.v  tbe  HA.^A5t 
(q.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text  ^Ezra  x,  20). 

3.  An  Tsraelito  of  the  *'  mna"  of  Bebal,  who  did  tbe 


same  (1  E«lr.  ix,  2fi) ;  evidently  tbe : 
of  the  true  text 
4.  One  of  i 


tAmAB  (q.  V.) 
1^  rigbfehand 
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of  Em  wUle  reading  tlie  l&w  (1  Eadr.  Ix,  iS) ;  the 
AXAIAH  (q.  T.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Neh.  vUi,  4). 

5.  One  of  the  Levites  who  aided  Ezra  in  exponnd- 
ingtbelaw(l£sdr.ix,48);  the  HAliAjl  (q.  v.)of 
true  text  (Neh.  vUi,  7). 

6.  A  perBOO  called  "  Ananias  the  Great,"  the  sen 
of  "  that  great  Sam^ab,"  the  brother  of  Jonathas,  and 
son  of  Azariae,  of  the  family  of  Tobit ;  whom  the  an- 
gel that  addressed  Tobit  aasnmed  to  be  (Tob.  t,  12, 18). 
The  nAmes  are  apparently  allegorical  (see  Fritxsche, 
ffandb,  in  loc.). 

7.  Tbesoaof  GideonandfotherofBeiaiinthean- 
eeMir  of  Jodtlh  (Jodtth  Tiii,  1> 

8.  The  Greek  ftwm  (Song  of  8  ChlUnn,  wr.  66) 
of  the  wiginal  name,  Hamakiar  (q.  ▼.),  of  Shadrach 
(Dan.  i,  ^.    See  also  In  1  Mace,  ii,  59. 

9.  One  of  the  Jewish  ambassadors  in  Samaria,  to 
whom  the  decree  of  Darius  in  favor  ot  the  Jews  was 
addressed  (Josephas,        xi,  4,  9). 

10.  A  SOD  of  Onlas  (who  hnilt  the  Jewish  temple 
■t  Heliopolis),  high  In  fevor  with  the  E^-ptian  qaeen 
(^eoputra  (Josephns,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  4),  who  made  a 
league  with  Alexander  Janniens  at  his  instance  as 
general  of  her  army  in  Palestine  (ib.  13, 2). 

11.  A  Christian  ttelooging  to  the  infant  chnrch  at 
Jemselem,  who,  consphnng  vith  bis  wife  Sappbira  to 
deceive  and  defraud  the  brethren,  was  overtaken  by 
■ndden  death,  and  immediately  bnried  (Acts  t,  1  sq.), 
A.D.89. 

The  Cbriatiftn  commnDity  at  Jeinsalem  appear  to 
Iiave  entered  Into  a  solemn  agreement  that  each  and 
all  should  devote  their  property  to  the  great  ,  work 
of  ftntbertng  the  Gospel  and  giving  succor  to  the 
needy.  Accor^nj^ly  they  proceeded  to  sell  their  poe- 
sasuoDs,  and  brooght  the  proceeds  into  the  common 
stock  of  the  ehnnih.  Thus  Bamabu  (Acta  It,  86, 87) 
"having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  Uia  money,  and 
laid  it  at  the  apostles'  foeL"  The  apostles,  then,  bad 
the  general  'dispoeal,  if  tboy  had  not  also  the  imme- 
diate distribution,  of  the  common  funds.  The  contribu- 
tions, therefore,  were  designed  for  the  sacred  purposes 
of  rel^^n. — ^Aa  all  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem 
Cfaorch  had  thus  agreed  to  hold  their  property  in  com- 
mon for  the  ftarthersDoe  of  the  hdy  wc«k  In  which  they 
were  engaged,  if  any  one  oftbem  withheld  a  part,  and 
ofl^red  the  remainder  as  the  whole,  be  committed  two 
oSencea — lie  deftauded  the  church,  and  was  guilty  of 
falsehood ;  and  as  his  act  related,  not  to  secular,  but  to 
T^igioos  affairs,  and  had  an  injurious  bearing,  both  as 
an  example  and  as  a  positive  transgression  agalitst  the 
Gospel  while  it  was  yet  atruggUug  into  existeoca,  An< 
aniaa  lied,  not  onto  man,  bat  nnto  God,  and  ms  guU^ 
of  a  aiD  tk  the  deepest  dye.  Had  Awudaa  diown  to 
keep  bis  property  for  his  own  worldly  purposes,  he 
was  at  liberty,  as  Peter  intimates,  so  to  do ;  but  he 
bad,  in  fact,  alienated  it  to  pious  purposes,  and  it  was 
tfaerefore  no  longer  his  own.  Tet  he  wished  to  deal 
with  it  in  part  as  if  it  ware  so,  showing,  at  the  same 
tinw,  thut  be  was  conadons  of  hia  ndsdeed,  by  pment^ 
Ing  the  residue  to  the  common  tnasnry  as  if  it  had 
been  bis  entire  proper^.  He  wished  to  satisfy  bis 
selfish  cravings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  being  purely  disinterested,  like  tb«  rest 
of  the  churcb. 

That  the  death  of  these  evil-doers  was  tniiacnioas 
aeems  to  be  implied  in  the  record  of  the  transaction, 
and  has  been  ttie  general  oi^nion  of  the  church.  That 
this  incident  was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  Pe- 
ter"«  severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German  writers 
have  maintained  (Ammon,  Kril.  Joum.  d.  theoi.  LU. 
i,  249),  distinctly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a 
atmllar  death  pronounced  by  the  same  apostle  upon 
his  wife  Sappbira  a  few  hours  after.  See  Sapphira. 
It  is,  of  cottTM,  possible  that  Ananias's  death  may  have 
Wn  an  act  of  divine  Jnstioe  onlooked  fi>r  by  the  apos- 
tle, as  there  la  no  mention  of  such  en  Intended  rMolt 
aidaipeeoh;  bat  in  the  ease  ttf  the  wife,  snd  an  idea 


is  out  of  the  question.  Niemeyer  ((^raeUriiHk  der 
BiM,  i,  574)  has  well  stated  the  case  as  regards  the 
blame  which  some  have  endeavored  to  cast  on  Peter  in 
this  matter  (IFoj/M.  Fragm.  p.  WS)  when  lie  says 
that  not  man,  but  God,  la  thus  animadverted  on ;  the 
apostle  is  but  the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine 
justice,  which  was  pleased  hy  this  act  of  deserved  se- 
verity to  protect  the  morality  of  the  Infant  church, 
and  stren^hen  Its  power  for  good. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  divided  as  to  the 
condition  of  Ananias  and  Sappbira  in  the  other  world. 
Origen,  in  his  treatise  on  Matthew,  maintains  that, 
being  porlAed  by  the  punishment  they  nnderwent. 
tliey  were  saved  by  their  fcith  In  Jams.  Others, 
among  whom  are  Augustine  and  Busil,  argne  that  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  on  earth  showed  bow 
great  Uieir  criminality  bad  been,  and  left  no  hope  for 
Uiem  hereafter. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

See,  generally,  Bibl.'Aermen.  UtUers.  p.  876  sq.; 
Hohniann,  in  Augusti's  Tlteol,  BUUt.  il,  129  sq. ;  Nean- 
der.  Planting,  i,  81  sq. ;  VUa  Epiphan.  in  bis  Op.  ii,  851 ; 
Wetstein,  ii,  483;  comp.  Schmidt's  AUgtm.  BSiliotk. 
d.  theoti  Lit.  {,  212  sq. ;  also  Medley,  Sermons,  p.  363 : 
Bulkley, /)ifc.  iv,  277;  Mode,  IToi^s,  i,  160;  Simeon, 
Workt,  xiv,  810 ;  Durand,  Sermom,  p.  223.  Special 
treatises  are  those  of  Walcb,  De  Sqniltttra  Anan.  ef 
Stmpkir.  (Jen.  1765) ;  Meerhelm,  Anamf  et  St^jih.  to- 
crtUgium  (Wittenb.  1791) ;  Emesti,  INit.  Anama  (UpB. 
1679-1680);  Vrmi±fDecrmiaeAmauati8igi^(Ai^ 
gent  1761). 

12.  A  Christian  of  Damascus  (Acts  Ix,  10;  xxli, 
12),  held  in  high  repute,  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared 
in  a  vision,  and  bade  bim  proceed  to  "  the  street  which 
is  called  Strai'.'ht,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas 
for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  for,  behold,  he  prayetb." 
Ananias  had  difficulty  In  goring  credence  to  the  mes- 
sage, remembering  bow  mneb  evil  "Pml  bad  done  to 
the  sidnts  at  Jernsalem,  and  knowing  that  he  had  come 
to  Damascus  with  authority  to  lay  waste  the  Church 
of  Christ  there.  Rrceivlntr,  however,  an  assurance 
that  the  persecutor  bad  been  convertnl,  and  called  to 
the  work  of  {weacbing  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  An- 
anias went  to  Paul,  and,  putting  his  hands  on  him, 
bade  Um  receive  Us  sight,  when  immediately  tbe(%. 
fell  from  bis  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales;  uid,  recover- 
ing the  sight  which  he  bad  lost  when  the  Loid  appear- 
ed to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  Paul,  the  new  con- 
vert, arose,  and  was  baptized,  and  preached  Jesos 
Christ  (see  Walch,  DigterL  in  Act.  Apo$t.  ii,  78  sq.), 
A.D.  30. 

Tradition  (Atenolog.  Craeor.  i,  79  sq.)  represents  An- 
anias as  the  first  that  pnUished  the  Gospel  In  Damas- 
cus, ovvr  which  place  be  was  sabsequentiy  made  bish- 
op; bat  having  roused,  by  bb  zeal,  the  hatred  <^tbe 
Jews,  he  was  seized  by, thorn,  scourged,  and  finally 
stoned  to  death  In  his  own  church.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

13.  A  son  of  Nebedtens  (Josephns,  Ant.  xx,  5,  2), 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  time  of  the  procurator  Ti- 
berius Alexander,  about  A.D.  48,  by  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  who  for  this  purpose  remond  Joseph,  son  of 
Camydus,  from  the  hieb-priesthood  (Josephus,  Ant. 
XX,  1,  8).  He  held  the  office  also  under  the  procu- 
rator CumanuB,  who  succeeded  Tilwrius  Alexander, 
A.D.  52.  Being  implicated  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  Ananias  was,  at  the  instance  of  the 
latter  (who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Co- 
manns,  appealed  to  Cmmldius  Quadratus,  president  of 
Syria),  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome,  together  with  his  asso- 
date  Jonathan  and  a  certain  Ananus  (Josephus,  War, 
ii,  12,  6),  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  Clandins 
Cnsar  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  6,  2).  The  emperor  de- 
cided In  favor  of  the  accused  party.  Ananias  appears 
to  have  returned  with  credit,  and  to  have  remained  In 
bb  priesthood  until  Agrippa  gave  bis  office  to  Ismael, 
the  son  of  PbaU  (Josephus,  AnLxx,9,  6),  who  snc- 
ceeded  (WleseW,  C^bvnol.  awopsf, 
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stphns,  AtU.  XX,  8,  6),  and  occupied  the  station  also 
ander  his  successor  Festus  (Josepbus,  Ant.  xx,  6,  8). 
Ananias,  after  reljring  ftom  his  higb-priesthood, "  in- 
creased in  glory  every  day"  (Josephns,  A  nt,  xx,  9,  2), 
aod  obtained  &Tor  with  the  citizens,  and  vilh  Allti- 
nus,  the  Ifoman  procurator,  by  a  lavish  use  of  the 
great  wealth  be  had  hoarded.  His  prosperity  met 
with  a  dark  and  painful  termination.  The  asaa^sina 
(fkarii)  who  played  ao  fearful  a  part  in  the  Jewish 
war,  set  fire  to  his  hoose  hi  the  commencement  of  It, 
and  compelled  bim  to  seclc  refbge  by  concealment; 
but,  being  discovered  in  an  aqueduct,  be  was.captured 
and  slain,  together  with  his  brother  Hezekiah  (Jose- 
pbua,  War,  ii,  17,  D),  A.D.  67. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

It  was  this  Ananias  before  whom  Paul  was  brought, 
in  the  procuratorsbip  of  Felix  (Acta  xxiii),  A.D.  65. 
The  noble  declaration  of  the  apostle,  "  I  have  lived  in 
■11  good  conadenoe  before  God  until  this  day,"  so  die- 
pleaMd  him  that  he  commanded  the  attendant  to 
amite  him  on  the  l^ce.  Indignant  at  so  unprovoked 
an  insult,  tfae  apostle  replied,  "  Gtid  shall  sraite  thee, 
thou  wbited  waU"~«  threat  which  the  previous  de- 
tails  serve  to  prove  wants  not  evidence  of  having  taken 
effect.  I^ul,  however,  immediately  restrained  bis  an- 
ger, and  allowed  tiiat  be  owed  respect  to  the  office 
wUdi  Ananias  bore.  After  tfala  bearing  Paul  was 
sent  to  Ceaarea,  whither  Ananias  rept^red  In  order  to 
lay  a  formal  charge  against  htm  before  Felix,  who 
postponed  the  matter,  defining  the  apostle  mean> 
while,  and  placing  bim  under  the  supervision  yf  a  Ro* 
man  centurion  (Acts  xxiv).  Paul's  statement,  *'I 
wist  not  (piiK  ijSiiv),  brethren,  that  be  was  the  blgb- 
priest"  (Acts  xxiii,  6),  baa  occMkmed  considerable 
difficult  (see  Cramer,  Oe  Paulo  in  St/nedrio  verba  fa- 
eiente,  Jen.  1786 ;  Brunsmann,  An  PaadvB  ten  ignorarit 
Anamam  ene  aimmum  tacerdotrm,  in  his  Hendecad. 
Din,  Hafh.  1691,  p.  44  s<).),  aince  he  could  ncarcely 
have  been  ignorant  of  so  public  a  fact,  and  one  indi- 
cated by  the  very  circumstances  of  tho  occasion ;  but 
it  seems  simply  to  signif}-  that  the  apostle  had  at  the 
moment  overlooked  the  official  honor  da«  to  his  parti- 
san judge  (see  KninOl,  CommaO.  inloc.).    See  Paul. 

14.  An  eminent  priest,  son  of  HaMmhalos,  slain  by 
^mon  durluK  the  final  ^ge  of  Jemsalem  (Joaephos, 
War,  V,  18, 1). 

Axiiui'18I  CAmwijA,  i.  q.  JTiowM^  q.  t.),  tbe  son 
of  Aduel,  father  of  ToUel,  and  grand&tber  of  Tobit 
(IVjb.  1, 1). 

An&nus  ('Avavof,  prob.  a  Greek  form  of  ffawon, 
q,  v.),  the  name  of  sevcrol  men  in  Joeephns. 

1.  The  senior  of  that  name,  whose  five  sons  all  en- 
joyed the  office  of  higb-priest  (Josephns,  Ant.  xx,  9,. 
1),  an  office  that  be  himself  fiUed  with  the  greatest 
fidelity  (ITor,  Iv,  ^7).  He  Is  probably  the  same  an 
Ananus,  the  son  of  SeUi,  vrtro  was  apptdnted  high- 
priest  by  Cyrenius  {AtU.  xxiii,  2,1), and  removed  by 
Valerius  Gratus  (t(.  2).  He  is  apparently  the  Amnab 
(q.  v.)  mentioned  in  the  Croepels. 

2.  Son  of  tfaa  preceding,  high-priest  three  months, 
A.D.  02,  by  appointment  of  Agrippa  (Josppbus,  Ant. 
XX,  9, 1).  He  was  a  man  extremely  bold  and  cnter- 
prUng,  of  the  sect  of  the  Saddocees;  who,  thinking  it 
a  fiiTonUe  opportunity,  after  tbe  death  of  Fcstup, 
governor  of  Judea,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Alblnns, 
his  successor,  assembled  the  Sanhedrim,  and  therein 
procured  the  condemnation  of  James,  the  brother  (or 
relative)  of  Christ,  who  is  often  called  the  bishop  of 
.lenisalem,  and  of  some  others,  whom  they  stigmatised 
M  guilty  of  impiety,  and  delivered  to  be  stoned.  This 
was  extremely  diBideasing  to  all  considerate  men  in 
Jemsalem,  and  ther  sent  privately  to  King  Agrippa, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  Jndna,  entreating  that  he 
would  prevent  Ananus  from  taking  such  proceedings 
in  Aiture.  He  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his 
office.  He  was  exceedingly  active  in  inflaming  the 
Zealots  (Joeephus,  Lift,  88 ;  War,  iv,  8,  9-14),  and. 


in  consequence,  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  Jewish  wars,  A.D.  67  (jt.  iv,  fii,  2^ 

3.  Son  of  Bamadns,  tbe  moat  barberoas  of  all  tbe 

guards  of  Simon  the  ^nvnt  during  the  final  siege  vt 
Jerusalem  (Josepbus,  War,  v,  18,  1).  He  vm  from 
EmmaoB,  and  duerted  to  the  Romans  before  tbe  cap- 
ture of  the  city  (pi.  vi,  4, 2). 

4.  A  governor  (of  the  Temple),  sent  by  Qnadratas 
as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  along  with  the  hi^i-priest 
Ananias  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  6,  2) ;  called  in  tlie  par- 
allel passage  [War,  ii,  12,  6)  the  son  of  this  Ananiaft. 
He  was  perhaps  the  same  elsewhere  (IFar,  Ii,  39,  5) 
called  the  ton  of  Jonathan  (comp.  (Tor,  Ii,  1^  5). 

Anaphah.  See  Hbbox. 

Anaph&n  {Ava^opa,  ndnag  i^),  In  tbe  Gredi 
Church  Liturgy,  is  that  part  of  Uie  service  which  in- 
cludes the  consecration  of  the  elements.  The  book 
containing  the  service  is  also  called  Anaphora.  The 
term  answers  to  the  canon  miua  of  tbe  Roman  Uturgy . 
—Palmer,  Orig.  IMurg.  i,  20. 

Anastaaia,  a  martyr  of  the  fourth  century,  of 
Roman  descent,  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tiani^  by  Cbiysogonus.  Her  father,  being  a  pagan, 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  anan  of  hia  ownikith  named 
Publlns,  who  informed  agdnst  her  as  a  Christian. 
By  command  of  Florasj  governor  of  Illyricum,  she 
was  put  to  the  torture;  but,  her  faith  remaining  un- 
shaken, he  ordered  her  to  be  burnt,  which  sentence 
was  executed  December  25,  A.D,  S04,  about  one  month 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Chrysogonua,  her  instructor. 
The  Greeks  commemorate  ber  as  a  aaint  <«i  Dec.  22; 
the  Lktins,  Dec.  25.— BaUIet,  under  Dec.  25. 

APMttola.   See  Rbbcrrbctiok. 

Anaatasina  I,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  sneceeded 
SiricDS  about  the  year  898.  He  was  a  oontempomry 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  highly  of  his  prohl^  and 
apostolic  zeal.  He  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Origeo. 
and  excommunicated  Ruflnus,  who,  in  a  controversy 
with  Jerome,  had  been  the  advocate  of  Origen.  Ana- 
stasiuB  fs  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  controversy.  Rufinus  wrote  ao  apolo- 
g)-,  which  is  found  fan  Constant's  collection  of  the 
"  Epistles  of  tbe  Popes."  Anastasius  died  fat  403,  and 
was  aaceeeded  by  Innocent  I. — Riddle,  BiM.  of  Papaeg, 
1, 160 ;  Baillet,  under  April  27. 

II,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Gelosins  I  in 
496.  He  endeavored -to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  thai 
existing  between  the  see  of  Constantinople  and  that 
of  Rome  aboot  tbe  question  of  precedence.  Two  let- 
ters written  by  bim  on  the  occasion  to  tbe  Emperor 
AnastasiuB  are  still  extant.  He  also  wrote  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  bis 
conversion  to  Christianity.  He  endeavored  to  revoke 
tbe. condemnation  of  AcaGiu8(q.  v.),  and  thus  bron^t 
npon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Roman  clergy-  (Baro- 
nins,  sub  anno  497).  He  died  A.D.  498.— Riddle, 
Hiet.  of  Papacy,  \,  192;  Baroniug,  Amud.  A.D.  486. 

m,  Pope,  likewise  a  Roman,  succeeded  Set^gina 
III  in  911,  and  died  the  following  year. 

IV,  Cardinal  Conrad,  bishop  of  Sabina,  was  eleiited 
pope  in  115S,  after  the  death  of  Et^nius  III.  Kone 
was  then  in  a  very  disturl>ed  state,  owing  to  the 
movements  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  his  fullowera. 
AnastasiuB  died  in  1154,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian 
IV.    He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Trinitj-. 

AnaataaiUB,  Anti-pope,  elected  about  865  in  oppo- 
sition to  Benedict  III.  Emperor  Louis,  at  the  request 
of  the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome,  induced  him  to  resign. 

AnutOBlns,  St.,  patriarch  of  Antiodi,  was  raised 
to  that  throne  In  561.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  iriio 
favored  the  errors  of  tfae  Aphtkartodocela  (who  held 
that  our  Lord  before  his  resurrection  was,  as  to  bis 
fl<?Bh,  incorruptible  and  incapable  of  sufl>riog),  did  all 
in  his  power  to  induce  Anastasius  to  support  them 
also,  but  be  per8lit«A,m«ppQgiBg>^ani\^Jiiatln  JI 
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taaubed'hiin  from  Antwcl),  which  he  did  not  rerisit 
until  £98^  i^ter  tmnfy-thna  years  of  exile.  He  died 
in  or  699,  amid  the  heaviest  afflictions.  Gregory 
tHa  Great  wrote  often  to  him  to  conmle  him,  and  to 
nmgratulate  bim  mi  his  retam.  In  the  second  coan- 
cil  of  Nicea,  a  letter  of  Anastotios  was  read,  in  which 
be  drew  the  distinction  lietween  the  worship  dne  to 
God,  and  that  which  we  render  to  men  and  angels, 
viz.,  that  we  serve  God  alone.  HU  remains  may  be 
fonod  In  BA.  Max.  Patr.  torn,  ix,  and  in  Combefis, 
Amti.  torn.  I.  He  Is  often  confiMinded  with  Am- 
tumu  Sbu^  (q.  v.).—'LaSon,  Eod.  IHet.  I,  886. 

Anastuiii^  Sr.,  snnuuned  Asrsic,  the  apoatle 
of  Hangary,  bom  in  964,  died  Sept.  10, 1044.  He  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  order  at  liouen,  France.  Snb- 
wquently  be  went  to  Bahemia  irith  Adalbert,  bishop 
of  I*rague,  by  vhom  he  was  made  abbot  of  Bran- 
nsn.  When  Adalbert  had  to  flee  fkom  Bohemia,  Astric 
left  with  him.  He  found  an  a^lum  at  tiw  conit  of 
Dake  Stephen  of  Hungary,  who,  in  the  year  1000,  pot 
him  St  tiM  head  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.Uar^ 
tin.  Stephen  having  divided  his  duchy  bito  ten  bish- 
opries, that  of  Colocza  was  accorded  to  Astric,  who 
Iwncefbrth  assumed  the  name  Anastasius.  The  dulie 
then  sent  him  to  Rome  to  obtain  from  the  pope,  Syl- 
vester If,  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  organiaa- 
tiofl  at  Hnngary,  and  for  hfan  (Stephen)  the  title  of 
Uag.  Anastasius  was  sooMBsfal  In  this  mission;  be 
bmiKht  hick  (or  Stephen,  with  the  royal  crown  and 
the  double  cross,  the  right  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  Hungarian  Church,  Being  proclaimed  lung  by 
tlie  nation,  Stephen  was  consecrated  and  crowned  by 
Anastadns.  The  latter  was,  daring  three  years,  pro- 
viiional  metropolitan  of  Hnngary,  the  archbishop  of 
Strigooia  being,  by  a  temporary  loss  of  sight,  prevent- 
ed fiom  dadurBing  the  dotlea  of  his  office.  While 
praritional  metropolitan,  Anastashu  was  present  at 
the  aMembly  of  FranlcfOTt,  and  blessed  the  marriage 
of  the  king  wHb  Gisella,  ^ster  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry. When  the  archbishop  of  Strigonia  recovered  his 
dgbt,  Anastasius  retired  into  his  diocese,  when  lie  de- 
Toted  himself  until  his  death  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Chriftisn  Ikith. — Oetterrei^iteh^  bioffrt^ucka  Lad- 
am  (Vienna,  1851) ;  Hoefitr,  Biog.  Giniraie^  ii,  480. 

Anawtaatna  Si:«aita,  a  monk  of  Ut.  Sinai,  bom, 
it  is  nipposcd,  about  600,  though  the  date  Is  undecided. 
He  is  said  to  have  travelled  much  in  Egypt  and  SjTia, 
defending  the  faith  against  the  Acephalists,  Severians, 
and  TheodosiauB.  In  lus  "Odegos,"  or  "Guide  to 
the  Itight  Path,"  he  spealu  of  John  who  was  the  The- 
odosian  patriarch  of  Alexandria  hma  677  to  686 ;  he 
WIS  coosaqueDtly  aUve  about  that  period,  but  when 
be  died  is  not  known.  He  is  honrn^  as  a  saint  in  the 
Gieek  Church.  His  principal  work,  the  Odegot  just 
arationed,  has  tieen  attributed  by  some  writers  to  the 
patriarch  Anastasius,  who  died  in  698 ;  but  the  fact 
jdeA  mentioned,  viz.,  that  John  of  Alexandria,  who 
vu  patriarch  from  677  to  686,  is  spoken  of  in  it,  will 
piwe  the  impossibility  of  this.  This  work  was  pub- 
liibed  Gretser,  at  lo^colstadt,  in  1606.  Some  of 
the  MSS.  do  not,  however,  contain  the  Expodtion  of 
die  Fdtii,  which  Is  contained  In  Greteer'a  edition  at 
the  bcfpnning,  and  differ  in  many  other  partlcnlara. 
The  complete  works  of  Anastasius  Sinaita  have  been 
poUished  by  Higne,  in  Patrologia  Graci,  torn.  Ixxxlx 
(Ptois,  1860). 

AnairtafllTM,  a  Persian  martyr  who  was  baptized 
«  JentNUem.  After  his  baptism  he  retired  into  the 
™Bastery  of  Anasbsins,  and  thence  imbibing  the 
*iipmtitii>aa  dodre  of  martyrdom,  be  jonme^yed  to 
(^■uea.  When  there,  he  was  bnraght  befbre  the 
Itsmxnm  BarcabanM,  who  endeavored,  first  by  bribes, 
ud  afterward  by  tortures,  to  induce  him  to  forsake 
tb*  Caitfa;  failing  in  his  attempts,  he  sent  him  into 
IViu,  wttere  he  was  first  strangled,  and  then  behead- 
ed by  order  of  Chosrofie^  January  23,  628,  the  day  on 


which  he  is  commemorated  as  a  stunt  both  in  the  East 
and  WAt.— Baillet,  Vkt  da  Saiaii,  Jan.  22 ;  Laodon, 
Ecd.  Diet.  s.  V. 

Anaataalns  (Bibiwaieeea-iMM^  librarian  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  abbot  ot  St.  Maria  Trans-Tiborim  at  Rome, 
a  celebrated  and  learned  writer  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  nnknovm.  He 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  learned  men  of  his 
age,  eepecially  with  Fhotius  and  Htncmar.  He  was 
present  in  869  at  tbe  eighth  council  of  Constantinople, 
where  Pbotioa  was  condemned.  He  translated  tbe 
Acts  of  the  Council  from  Greek  into  Latin.  He  wrote 
a  Bidoria  Ec<Jen<ulica  (Paris,  ed.  by  Fabrotti,  1649, 
fol.) ;  but  the  most  important  of  bis  writings  is  a  His- 
tory of  tbe  Popes,  nnder  tiie  title  De  VitU  BoTnanortm 
poHtiJicttm,  b  Petro  Apottolo  ad  Uuiokmm  /,  adjecla  viiU 
BadriamJIei  St^iham  IV  (Romx,  1718-1736,  4  vols, 
fol.,  and  several  otiier  editions).— Cave,  Hitt.  IM.  ann. 
870  i  Hoefer,  Nam.  Kog.  Generule,  ii,  479.  • 

A'natb  (Heb.  Amth',  rjr,  an  atuwer,  i.  e,  to 
prayer;  Sept.  'Av((d),the  father  of  Shamgiir,  one  of  the 
jndges  of  Israel  (Judg.  iu,  31 ;  v,  6).    B.C.  ante  H29. 

Anatb'ema  (avdSffta),  litmlly  any  thing  In^  up 
or  suspended  (from  avaridtifu,  to  lag  tip),  and  hence 
any  tbhig  laid  np  in  a  temple  set  apart  as  sacred  (2 
Mace,  ix,  16).  In  this  general  seuse  the  form  em- 
ployed is  AvdOttfia,  a  word  of  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rence in  Greek  classic  authors,  and  found  ouce  in  the 
N.  T.,  Luke  xxi,  6.  The  form  ivd$tfia,  as  well  as 
its  meaning,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  tho  Hellenistic 
dialect  (Valckenacr,  Sehol.  i,  693).  The  distinction 
has  probably  arisen  from  tbe  special  use  made  of  the 
word  by  the  Greek  Jews.  In  the  SeiA.  dvaStfut  la 
the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  C^H, 
de'rem  (altiiough  in  some  instances  it  varies  between 
the  two  fimn^  as  In  Lev.  zxvli,  28,  29),  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  Its  meaning  it  mil  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  tbe  si^ificatlon  of  this  word.  The  Alexandrine 
writers  preferred  the  short  penultimate  in  this  and 
other  kindred  wonls  (e.  g.  tTriBtfia,  avvQtfta);  but 
occasionally  both  forms  occur  in  tbe  MSS.,  as  in  Judg. 
xvi,  19;  2  Hacc.  xiii,  16;  Luke  xxi,  6:  no  distinc- 
tion therefiure  existed  originally  in  the  maanlngB 
of  the  words,  as  had  been  anppoaed  by  many  eariy 
writers,  ^e  Hebrew  D^n,  olerem,  is  derived  tarn 
a  verb  signifyinir  primarily  to  dmt  t^,  and  hence  to 
(1)  comtcrate.  or  devote,  and  (2)  actermlnate.  Any  ob- 
ject so  devoted  to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable :  if  an 
inanimate  object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests 
(Num.  xviii,  14)  if  a  living  creature,  or  even  a  man, 
it  was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii,  28,  29) ;  hence  the  idea 
of  extermiHotion  as  connected  with  titvotiagi  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was  taken  only 
with  respect  to  tbe  Idolatfoaa  nations  who  were  mark- 
ed out  for  destmction  by  the  special  decree  of  Jebovah, 
as  in  Num.  xxi,  2 ;  Josh,  vi,  17 ;  but  occasionally  the 
vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and  involved  the  death  of 
tbe  innocent,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Jephtliah's 
daughter  (Judg.  xi,  31),  according  to  many,  and  cer- 
tainly in  that  of  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv,  24),  who  was 
Only  saved  by  tbe  Interpodtlon  of  the  people.  Tbe 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  tbe  part  of  any  one  direct- 
ly or  indirectiy  participating  in  it  was  punished  with 
death  (Josh,  vii,  26).  In  addition  to  these  cases  of 
spontaneous  devotion  on  tbe  part  of  individuals,  the 
verb  D^n,  charam',  is  frequently  applied  to  tbe  ex- 
termination of  idolatrous  nations :  in  such  cases  the 
idea  of  a  vov  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the  word 
aesnmes  a  jHirely  secondary  sense  (Sept.  l^XoOptAuyt 
or,  if  the  original  meailing  Is  atiU  to  be  retained,  it 
may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  xxxtv,  2)  sAhI- 
tmff  vp,  i.  e.  placing  under  a  ban,  and  so  necessitating 
the  degtrvdum  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  all  contact. 
Tbe  extermination  being  tbe  result  of  a  positive  com- 
mand (Exod.  xxii,  20),  tbeJdMof  a,vo»idye5^d«sl 
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although  doabtlflfls  the  instancss  BlvMdy  refenod  to 
(Num.  xzi,  2  {  Josb.  vi,  17)  show  bow  a  tow  wbs  oc- 
casionully  gnpenulded  to  tlie  command.  It  may  be 
lorther  aotioed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of 
deetmctlon  was  carried  out  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx,  18) ; 
(3)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut,  ii,  34) ;  (8)  vir- 
gins excepted  (Num.  xxxi,  17 ;  Jndg.  xxi,  11) ;  (4) 
all  living  eieatuns  (Dent,  xx,  16  j  1  Sum.  xv,  8) ;  the 
ipoil  in  tlw  former  cases  were  reserved  fbr  use  of 
the  amy  (Deut.  ii,  36 ;  xx,  14 ;  Josh,  xxii,  d),  iostead 
of  being  given  over  to  the  pTiesth9od,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua  (Josh,  vi,  19).  8ee 
Vow. 

I.  WetfausflndthatthecAemnwasaperBOttortfaing 
consecrated  or  devoted  irrevocably  to  Ged,  and  that 
it  differed  any  thing  merely  vowed  or  sanctilied 
to  the  Lord  in  this  respect,  that  tlw  latter  conld  lie  re- 
deemed (Lev.  xxviil,  1-27),  while  the  former  was  irre- 
claimable (Lev.  xxvii,  21,  28) ;  bence,  in  reference  to 
living  creatures,  the  devoted  thing,  whether  man  or 
beast,  must  be  put  to  death  (Lev.  xxvii,  29).  The 
prominent  idea,  therefore,  which  the  word  conveyed 
was  that  of  a  person  or  thing  devoted  to  dettrut^ioa,  or 
accnrted.  Thus  the  cities  of  the  Canaanitea  were 
anathematized  (Num.  xxi,  2,  S),  and,  after  their  com- 
plete  deatmetion,  the  name  of  the  place  wm  «alled 
Hormab  (tTO^;  Sept.  itmStita).  Thus,  agdn,  the 
dty  of  Jericho  was  made  an  anathema  to  the  I^ord 
(Josh,  vi,  17) ;  that  is,  every  living  thing  in  it  (except 
Rahab  and  her  family)  was  devoted  to  death;  that 
which  conld  be  destroyed  by  fire  was  bnmt,  and  all 
that  could  not  be  thus  consnmed  (as  gold  and  silver) 
was  forever  alienated  flvm  man  and  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  sanctnaiy  (Joeb.  vi,  24).  The  prominence 
tboa  given  to  the  idea  of  a  tAif^  accursed  led  naturally 
to  the  use  of  the  word  In  eases  where  tfaere  was  no 
reference  whatever  to  consecration  to  the  service  of 
God,  as  in  I>ent.  vii,  26,  where  an  Idol  {s  called  &1^n, 
or  dvaStfia,  and  the  Israelites  are  warned  agaiost 
idolatry  lest  they  should  be  anathema  like  iC  In 
these  instances  the  term  denotes  the  object  of  the 
curse,  but  it  Is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  curse 
Itself  (e.  g.  Dent,  xx,  17,  Sept. ;  comp.  Acts  xxiij, 
14X  and  it  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  Engllah  word 
b  generally  employed. 

In  this  sense,  also,  the  Jewi  of  later  times  use  the 
Hebiew  term,  though  with  ft  somewhat  different 
meaning  as  to  the  curse  intended.  The  C*?n,  ckerem, 
of  the  rabbins  signifies  excommunication  or  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  Church.  The  more  recent  rabbinical 
writers  reckon  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  excommuni- 
cation, all  of  which  are  occasionally  designated  by  this 
generic  term  (Elias  Levita,  in  S^iIkt  Tubi),  (1.) 
The  first  of  these,  "^ns,  niddu'i,  Meparaium^  is  merely 
a  temporary  separation  or  suspension  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges,  involving,  however,  various  civil  in- 
conveniences, particularly  seclusion  ftom  society  to 
the  distance  of  four  cubits.  The  person  thus  excom- 
municat4Ml  was  not  debarred  entering  the  temple,  but 
Instead  of  going  in  on  the  right  band,  as  was  custom- 
ary, he  was  obliged  to  enter  on  the  left,  the  usual 
way  of  departure :  if  he  died  while  in  this  condition 
there  was  no  mourning  for  him,  but  a  stone  was 
thrown  on  his  coffin  to  indicate  that  he  was  separated 
ftom  the  people  and  bad  deserved  stoalng.  Buztorf 
(_tex.  Talm.  col.  1304)  ennmerates  twenty-four  causes 
of  this  kind  of  excommunication :  It  lasted  thirty 
days,  and  was  pronounced  without  a  curse.  If  the 
individual  did  not  repent  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  (which,  however,  according  to  Baxtorf,  was 
extended  in  aucb  cases  to  sixty  or  ninety  dqn),  the 
second  kind  of  excommunication  was  resorted  to. 
C2.)  This  was  called  simply  and  more  properly  D^n, 
cieretn,  cum.    It  could  only  be  pronounced  by  an 


assembly  of  at  least  ten  persons,  and  was  always  ac- 
companied with  corses.  The  formula  employed  ii  j 
given  at  length  by  Buxtorf  (£ex.  col.  828).  A  per<  i 
son  thus  excommanicated  was  cut  off  from  all  reU|^oss 
and  social  privUeges :  it  was  nnlawf ul  either  to  eat  or 
drink  with  him  (comp.  1  Cor.  v,  11).  The  cnrse  coald 
be  dissolved,  however,  by  three  common  persons,  or 
by  one  persoo  of  dignity.  (8.)  If  tiie  excommani- 
cated pwson  still  continued  impesutmit,  a  yet  Bsre 
severe  sentence  was,  according  to  the  nbbins,  pn>> 
nonnced  against  him,  wbicb  was  termed  MnBti,«tai>  | 
maia',  imprect^cm  (Ellas  Levita,  in  TiAt),  It  u  de- 
scribed as  a  complete  exdaion  from  the  Cbnrch  and 
the  giving  up  of  the  indlvidn^  to  the  Judgment  of 
God  and  to  final  perdition.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  these  three  grades  are  of  recent  origm. 
The  Taknudists  frequently  use  the  term  by  which  the  ' 
first  and  last  ire  designated  Interchangeably,  and 
some  rabbinical  writers  (whom  Lightfoot  has  followed 
in  Us  Horm  Bibr,  et  Ttdm.  ad  1  Cta.  r,  6)  consider 
the  last  to  be  •  lower  grade  than  tiie  secMid ;  yet  It  U 
probable  that  the  cla^ficatioa  rests  on  Uie  (iict  that 
the  sentence  was  more  or  less  severe  according  to  the 
ctrcnmstanoee  of  the  case ;  and  though  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  the  three  grades  distinctly  marked  in  the 
writings  in  the  N.  T.,  we  may  not  improbably  consdei 
the  phrase  "  put  out  of  the  synagogiw,"  aicocwaya- 
yav  TTouiv,  John  xvl,  2  (comp.  ix,  82 ;  xii,  43),  as  re- 
ferring to  a  lighter  censure  than  is  intended  by  one 
or  more  of  the  three  terms  used  in  Luke  vi,  22,  when 
perhaps  different  grades  are  in^nated.  The  phrase 
"  deliver  over  to  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v,  5 ;  1  Tim.  f,  20) 
has  been  by  many  commentators  understood  to  lefei 
to  the  mosf  seven  kind  of  excommunication.  Eva 
admitting  the  allusion,  hovi:ever,  there  Is  a  very  im- 
portant difference  between  the  Jewish  censnre  and  the 
formula  employed  by  the  apostle.  In  the  Jewiih 
sense  it  would  signify  the  delivering  over  of  the  trans- 
gressor to  final  perdition,  while  the  apostle  expresslj 
limits  his  sentence  to  the  "  destruction  of  the  fieah" 
(i.  e.  the  depraved  nature),  and  resorts  to  it  in  order 
"  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  In  the  day  of  the  Lord  | 
Jesns."  See  AccomxD.  j 
II.  But,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  I 
w  to  the  degrees  of  excomnnnicatimi,  it  b  on  all  I 
hands  admitted  that  the  term  B^,  with  which  we  j 
are  more  particularly  conconed  as  the  equivalent  of 
tba  Greek  &vaStfia,  properiy  denotes,  in  Its  rabbinlcil 
use,  an  excommunication  accompanied  with  the  moct 
severe  curses  and  denunciations  of  evil.  We  are 
therefore  prepared  to  find  that  the  anaihtma  of  the  K. 
T.  always  Implies  execration ;  but  it  yet  remains  to 
be  ascertained  whether  It  b  ever  need  to  deugnate  a 
judicial  act  of  excommunication.  That  there  is  fre- 
quently no  such  reference  is  very  clear :  Id  some  in- 
stances the  individual  denounces  the  anathema  on 
himself,  unless  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Tbe 
noun  and  its  corresponding  verb  are  thus  used  in  Acts 
xxiii,  12, 14,  21,  and  the  verb  occurs  with  a  simiUr 
meaDins in Hatt. xxvi, 74 ;  Markxiv,71.  Thephnse 
"  to  call  Jesus  anathema"  (1  Cor.  xii,  8)  refers  not  to 
a  Judidal  sentence  pronounced  1^  tbe  Jewjab  anthori- 
ties,  but  to  the  act  of  any  private  individual  who  exe- 
crated him  and  pronounced  him  accursed.  That  this 
was  a  common  practice  among  the  Jews  appears  from 
the  rabbinical  writings.  The  term,  as  it  is  used  in 
reference  to  any  who  sbonid  preach  another  gospel, 
"  Let  him  be  Miathsma"  (G«L  1, 8,  9),  baa  tbe  same 
meaning  as  let  bim  be  accountad  execrable  and  ac- 
cursed. In  none  of  these  instances  do  we  find  any 
reason  to  tiiink  that  the  word  was  employed  to  de^- 
nste  specifically  and  technically  ezcommBntcation  ' 
either  from  the  Jewish  or  tbe  Christian  Church. 
There  remain  only  two  passages  in  which  the  woid 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  both  presenting  cmulder^ile  diffi- 
culty  to  the  te«|^.^  by  Google 
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(a.)  With  ngud  to  the  Unt  of  then  (Rom.  tx,  8), 
Orotioa  and  otb«n  luiderstiind  the  phrase  "  accursed 
from  Chrlat,"  avoBiiia  tlvat  iir6  roO  Xpurrov,  to  sig- 
nifr  exconunnnlcation  from  the  ChrbtUn  Church, 
wliUe  most  of  the  fathers,  together  with  Tholnck, 
B&ckMt,  and  a  gnat  oimibar  of  modem  interpreters, 
explnn  the  twm  u  lafcrring  to  the  Jewish  piaetice 
of  excommonication.  On  the  other  hand,  Deyling, 
(MsbauMn,  De  Wette,  and  many  more,  adopt  the  more 
general  meaning  of  accursed.  The  groat  difficulty  is 
to  ascertain  the  eident  of  the  erU  which  Paul  expresses 
his  willingneas  to  undergo;  Cluyaostom,  Calvin,  and 
manj  others  nndentand  it  to  include  final  separation, 
not,  indeed,  from  the  love,  but  frocn  the  presence  of 
Christ ;  others  HnUt  it  to  a  violent  death  ;  and  others, 
again,  explain  it  as  meaning  the  same  kind  of  curse  as 
that  nsder  which  they  might  be  delivered  by  repent- 
ance and  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  (Deylingii  Olf 
ttmtt.  Sacra,  pt.  U,  p.  495  and  sq.)-  It  wonld  oo- 
eapy  too  much  space  to  refer  to  other  interpretations 
of  the  paaaage,  or  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  it 
fintber.  Tbere  aaana,  howowr,  litlile  ruaon  to  snp- 
poas  that  a  juAdal  act  of  the  Christian  Church  is  in- 
tended, and  we  may  remark  that  much  of  the  difflculty 
whicfa  commentators  have  felt  seems  to  have  ariiien 
from  their  not  keeping  in  mind  tliat  the  apostle  does 
not  speak  of  his  wish  as  a  poasible  thing,  and  their 
consequently  parsning  to  all  its  results  what  should 
be  regarded  ^mply  as  an  expresuon  of  the  most  in- 
tense desire  (tii>x6fUiv=tjvxoft'p'  dy,  I  could  vaM,  i.  e. 
were  such  a  thing  proper  or  avaUable,  see  Winer, 
f£om§,  p.  282).  Some  have  even  thought  (taking  the 
verb  as  a  iitbmcat  Imperfect)  that  the  apostle  was 
■imply  referring  to  his  former  detestation  of  Christ, 
wbm  yet  unconverted  (see  Bloomfleld,  Recauio  8g- 
hk  loe.),  and  Tregellea  imqioaea  (^AecomU  of  Gr. 
(if  N,T.  ^,  219)  to  lemore  the  difficulty  alto- 
gether  In  this  way,  hj  endoring  the  clause  In  qoes- 
titm  in  a  parenthesis.  See  Wolfli  Cura,  in  loc. ;  Poll 
Sfttoptu,  in  loc ;  Trantennann,  Hbutratio  (Jen.  1766) ; 
Metk.  Qmart.  Em.  1863,  p.  420  eq.    Comp.  Bah. 

(6.)  The  phrase  Anathema  MahaS'&tha,  (ivad</ui 
fiapAv  &9a  (1  Cor.  xvi,  22),  has  been  considered  by 
many  to  be  eqalvalent  to>the  KDSti,  thammata,  of  the 
rabbins,  the  third  and  most  severe  form  of  excom- 
munication. This  opinion  is  derived  fh>m  the  sup- 
posed etymoU^cal  identity  of  the  Syriac  phrase  itself, 
mam^-ctka  (q.  v.),  Kntt  yr^,  "the  Lord  cometh," 
with  tin  H^nw  word  whkb  la  considered  by  these 
oommentaton  to  be  derived  from  nrt^  D1;},  ahem  ofiU, 
"the  Naaw  (1  e.  Jehovab)  comethT"  xitiis  exphma- 
tioo,  bowevar,  can  rank  no  higher  than  a  plausible 
conjecture,  since  it  Is  supported  by  no  historical  evi- 
dence. Ttie  Hebrew  term  is  never  found  th  us  divided, 
nor  is  it  ever  thus  explained  by  Jewish  writers,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  give  etymolo^es  different  from  this 
(Bnxtorf,  Lex,  col.  2466).  It  is,  moreover,  very  un- 
earth whether  this  third  kind  of  exeonunonieation 
was  in  naa  in  the  time  of  Paul ;  and  the  pbnue  which 
he  employs  Is  not  found  In  any  rabbinical  writer 
(ligbtftmt,  Hons  F«6r.  U  Talm.  on  1  Cor.  xvi,  22). 
Ttie  literal  meaning  of  the  words  is  clear,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  the  Syriac  phrase  is  here  em- 
ployed, or  what  is  its  meaning  in  connection  with 
aaathema.  iightfoot  supposes  tliat  the  apostle  usee 
it  to  signiiy  that  be  pronounced  thb  uiathema  against 
tka  JewB.  Howevar  this  may  be,  the  auppontion  that 
the  anathema,  whatever  be  its  precise  object,  it  in- 
tended to  designate  excommunieatioo  from  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  as  Orotins  and  Angnsti  nnderstand  it, 
appears  to  rest  on  very  slight  grounds :  it  seems  pref- 
erable to  regard  it,  with  Lightfoot,  Olahaufien,  and 
most  other  commentatora,  as  simply  an  expression  of 
dilestation.  Tboogh,  bowmr,  wo  find  little  or  no 
•vUraeo  the  oaa  <Mrthe  word  anatbenu  in  the  X, 
T.  as  tbe  technical  term  fbr  exoonunnnleation.  It  ia 
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certain  that  it  obtained  this  meaning  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Chnrch ;  for  it  ia  thus  employed  in  tbe  apostolic 
canons,  in  the  canons  of  various  conncOs,  by  ChryMi»- 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  other  Greek  fathers  (Suiceri  De- 
scwnu  Ecd.  s.  w.  ivadtfta  and  ^^o^/toc).— Khto, 
s.  T.   See  ExooMXinnoATiOM. 

III.  Anathema,  ia  eoeleriaBtieal  usage,  la  the  cnt- 
ttng  off  any  peraon  tnm  tbe  communion  or  privileges 
of  a  sodety.  The  anathema  differed  from  simple  ex- 
commnnicaUon  in  being  attended  with  corses  and 
execrations.  It  signifies  not  only  to  cut  off  the  living 
from  the  Cbuicb,  but  tbe  dead  from  salvation.  It 
was  practiaed  In  the  early  Cbnich  ag^nst  notortona 
oflhndan.  Tho  form  has  been  pmarred:  tbe  follow- 
ing was  pronounced  Synesins  against  one  AndroiU- 
cns :  "  htt  no  Church  of  God  be  open  to  Andronicus 
and  his  accomplices,  but  let  every  sacred  temple  and 
church  he  shut  agunst  them.  I  admonish  both  pri- 
vate men  and  magistrates  to  receive  them  neither 
under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table ;  and  priests,  mote 
especially,  that  they  neither  converse  with  tliein  liv- 
ing, nor  attend  their  ftuwrala  when  dead."  Wixn 
any  one  was  thus  anathematised,  notice  was  ^v«n  to 
the  neighboring  churches,  and  occasionally  te  the 
churches  over  the  world,  that  all  might  confirm  and 
ratify  this  act  of  discipline  by  refusing  to  admit  such 
a  one  into  their  communion.  The  form  of  denounc- 
ing anathemas  against  heresies  and  heretics  is  vary 
ancient.  But  as  seal  sbont  opintons  increased,  and 
Christians  began  to  set  a  higher  value  on  trifles  than 
on  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  it  became  a  com- 
mon practice  to  add  anathemas  to  every  point  in 
which  men  differed  fh>m  each  other.  At  the  Council 
of  Trent  a  whole  body  of  divinity  waa  put  Into  canons, 
and  an  anathema  affixed  to  eaclL  How  fearful  an  in- 
Btnunant  of  power  the  anathema  was  in  tlie  hands  of 
popes  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  b  attested  by  hbtory. 
Popw  still  flontinue  to  hurl  anatbsmas  against  here- 
tics, which  are  lUUe  regarded.— Bingbam,  Ong.  Ecdet. 
bk.  xvi,  ch.  ii,  §  16.    See  Interdict. 

Treatises  on  this  subject  are  the  following:  DOrr, 
Da  anathemaie  (Alta.  1662) ;  Baldwin,  De  amathema- 
titmit  (Viteb.  1620) ;  Bose,  in  Winckler's  Ttmpe  sacr. 
p.  231  sq. ;  Fecht,  De  prtcibut  contra  aim  (Rost. 
1706);  Pippii%  Xto  imprwmumibtu  (Lips.  1721);  Pi- 
saufki,  I^hmScm>  AoAnomn  oA  execrationeM  (Begfann. 
1779);  Poncarius,  De  imprecaHonifnu  in  imp'oi,  in  tbe 
B3)l.  Ltibec.  p.  565  sq.    See  Ikprecation. 

An'athoth  (Heb.  Awithath\  rira?,  tnuaw*,  1.  e. 
to  prayers ;  Sept.  'kva^viSf),  the  name  of  one  dty  and 
of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  priests  in 
tbe  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  as  such  a  city  of  refuge 
(Josh,  xxi,  18).  It  is  omitted  from  the  Ust  in  J(»h. 
xviii,  but  bacluded  "  suburbs"  (I  Chron.  vi,  60  [45]). 
Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  Abiathar  was  banished  by  Sol- 
omon after  the  faUnre  of  his  attempt  to  put  Adonijah 
on  the  throne  (1  Kings  11,  26).  This  waa  the  nativo 
place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's  SO  captains  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  27;  1  Chron.  xi,  28;  xxvii,  12),  and  of  Jehu, 
another  of  the  mighty  men  (1  Chron.  xii,  S).  The 
"  men"  (D^Ci3K,  not  D^sa,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
cases ;  compare,  however,  Netophah,  Michmasb,  etc) 
of  Anathoth  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babeI(Ezraii,28;  Neh.vil,27;  lEsdr.  T,18).  It  Is 
chiefly  memorable, boweTer.as  the  birthplace  and  usual 
residence  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1;  xi,  21- 
28;  xxix,  27;  xxxii,  7-9),  whose  name  it  seems  to 
have  Iwme  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  "  Anatboth  of  Jer- 
en)iah"  {Onomait.  s.  v.).  The  same  writer  iCommtnl, 
in  Jer.  i,  1)  places  Anathoth  three  Roman  mites  north 
of  Jerusalem,  which  correspond  with  tbe  twen^  stadia 
assigned  by  Josephus  {Ani.  x,  7,  8).  In  the  Talmud 
(I'omo,  10)it  is  called  Ana^  C^S^  (Fof  «*•>*»■  no- 
tices, see  Iceland's  PalMt,  p.  661  s^^AnatlulkUy 
on  or  near  tbe  gnat  rM^f^O^AJ^'^)^^ 
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(Iba.  X,  30).  The  troditioDul  site  at  Kuriet  el-Enab  ' 
does  not  fulfil  these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  and  nearer  west  than  north.  Dr.  Rob- 1 
inson  (^Rfitarcke*,  \\,  109)  appears  to  huve  discovered 
this  place  in  the  present  village  of  Anata,  at  the  dls- 
tajDce  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jerusalem  (To- 
bler,  Tvpogr.  r.  Jtna.  U,  394).  It  is  seated  on  a  broad 
ridge  of  biUs,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountainous  tract  of  Benjamin, 
including  also  the  volley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Hackett'g  Illtutr,  of 
Script,  p.  191).  It  seems  to  have  been  once  a  walled 
town  and  a  placs  of  strength.  Portions  of  the  wall 
still  remain,  built  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  apparent- 
ly ancient,  as  are  also  the  foundations  of  some  of  the 
houses.  It  is  now  a  small  and  very  poor  village  j  yet 
the  cultivation  of  the  priests  surviTea  in  tilled  fields 
of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  From  the  vicinity  a 
favorite  kind  of  building-stone  is  carried  to  Jerusalem. 
Troops  of  donkeys  are  employed  in  this  sen'ice,  a 
bewn  stone  being  slung  on  each  side ;  the  larger  stones 
are  transported  on  camels  (Rannier's  PalSttina,  p.  169 ; 
Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  it,  548). 

Its  Inhabitants  were  sometinMB  called  Avathoth- 
iTES  (<4twe«k)ftb^.  T^??>  **  Anethothke,"  2  Sam. 
xxiU,27;  or.<4iifAo/ij','irra;,"Antoth{te,"lChnm. 
xi,  28 ;  "  Anetodiite,  xxvii,  12).    Sea  Astothite. 

2.  The  eighth  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Becher, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chroo.  vil,  8).  B.C.  poet 
1856. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  sealed  the  cov- 
enant on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  x,  19),  B.C. 
cir.  410. 

AnatoIiuB,  bishop  of  Laodlceo,  in  Syria,  was  bom 
at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  shout  280.  Ha  excelled,  ac- 
cordingto  Jerome,  In  ailthntetic,geometry,astnmomy, 
physics,  logic, and  rhetoric.  About  264  he  travelled  into 
Syria  and  Palestine;  and  while  at  CKsarea,  Theocte- 
nus,  bishop  of  that  sea,  made  him  bis  coadjutor,  mean- 
ing that  lie  should  have  succeeded  him ;  but  as  he  pass- 
ed through  Laodicea,  on  his  way  to  the  council  of  An- 
tloch  in  269,  he  was  retained  to  be  bishop  of  that  see. 
He  signalized  his  episcopate  by  his  constant  endeavors 
to  destroy  heresy  and  idolatry,  and  to  cause  virtue  to 
flourish.  He  seems  to  have  lived  until  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  and  to  have  died  in  peace.  The  Roman 
MartjTologj'  marks  his  festival  on  the  3d  of  July.  He 
left  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books,  and  one 
on  Easter,  Cttnon  p€UcMalit,  a  fragment  of  which  is 
given  by  Eusebins.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  entire 
Camm  PatekalU,  published  by  vf^gidius  Bucber  (Am- 
Mterd.  1634;  reprinted  in  Gallandu  Bibl.  Pair.  t.  iii), 
has  been  shown  liy  Meier  (Jiaadlmch  der  Ckronoloffu, 
li,  266  sq.)  to  be  spurious.— EnseUna,  Hitt.  £ad.  vii, 
82. 

Ancbieta,  Jobe  de,  a  Jesuit,  bom  in  1&33  at 
Tenerifie,  was  from  1554  to  1568  missionary  in  Brazil, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  more  than  any  other 
member  of  his  order.  He  b  often  called  the  Apostle 
of  Brazil.  He  bad  an  extmordinary  Influence  over 
the  Indians,  who,  under  his  guidance,  aided  in  estab- 
lishing the  city  of  Kio,  and  in  expelling  the  French 
from  the  country.  He  is  the  author  of  a  grammar  of 
the  Brazilian  Indians,  wbicb  is  BtQI  regarded  as  a 
classic  work  on  that  subject  (see  Ausland,  1886,  p.  650 
»q.).  Although  a  Urge  namber  of  miracles  were  re- 
ported of  him,  he  bos  not  yet  been  canonised.  He 
died  in  1597.  A  Latin  biography  of  bin  woa  pab- 
lished  by  Beretarius  in  Cologne,  1617. 

Anchor  (^dyicvpa),  the  instrument  fastened  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  hold  a  vessel  Arm  during  a  storm 
(Acts  xxvii,  29,  jtO,  40);  from  which  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  the  vessels  of  Roman  commerce  had  several 
anchors,  and  that  they  were  attached  to  the  stem  as 
well  as  prow  of  ttw  boat  (see  Conyheare  and  Howson, 
SL  PtuU,  ii,,886).    The  anchors  used  by  the  Romans 


were  for  the  most  port 
made  of  iron,  and  their 
form  resembled  that  of 
the  modern  anchor.  The 
anchor  as  here  represent- 
ed, and  as  commonly 
used,  was  called  bidemt, 
because  It  had  two  teeth 
or  flukes.  Sometimes  it 
bad  one  only.  The  fol- 
lowing expressions  were 
used  for  the  three  princi* 

pal  processes  In  managing  the  anchor:  Aneonm  i«t 
vert,  dytcvpav  xiXiii',  "to  loose  the  anchor;"  Jec*- 
ram  jaccre,  jSaXXuv,  piirniy,  "to  coat  oncbor;"  An- 
eonm toUere,  a'pttv,  avaiptXoBai,  &va<ntav9at,  "to 
weigh  anchor."  The  anchor  usually  lay  on  the  deck, 
and  was  attached  to  a  cable  (/unw),  which  passed 
through  a  lude  in  the  prow,  termed  ocviut.   lo  the 


Andeot  Andur. 


Ancient  CUIey.  with  the  Otble  to  which  the  Anchor  b  attK^ 
ed  paaalDg  through  the  Pmr. 

heroic  timea  of  Greece  we' find  large  stones,  called 
iuvai  {dealers),  used  instead  of  anchors  (Horn.  Iliad, 
t,  436).    See  Ship. 

In  Heb.  vi,  19,  the  word  anchor  Is  used  metaphori- 
cally for  a  spiritaal  support  in  times  of  trial  or  doubt ; 
a  figure  common  to  modern  languages.    See  HoPB. 

Anchorets.    See  Amachorbtb. 

Ancient  of  Days  (Chald.  T'or  p-^ns.  Sept 
iroAai&c  q/itfNvv,  Ynlg.  mUiqm»£miBt),an  expression 
applied  to  Jehovah  thrice  in  a  vision  of  Daniel  (ch. 
vii,  9,  18,  22),  apparently  much  in  the  same  sense  as 
Eternal.  See  Jerovah.  The  exprcMion,  viewed  hy 
itself,  is  somewhat  peculiar ;  bnt  tt  is  douMeas  em- 
ployed  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  soeeesalTe  nonarcUes 
which  appeared  one  after  another  rising  before  the  eye 
of  the  prophet.  These  all  proved  to  be  ephemeral  ex- 
istences, partaking  of  the  corruption  and  evaneecence 
of  earth ;  and  so,  when  the  eu|nvrae  Lord  and  Gov- 
ernor of  all  appeared  to  pronounce  their  doom,  and  set 
up  his  own  everlasting  kingdom,  He  is  not  unnaturallv 
symbolized  as  the  Ancient  of  Days — one  who  was  not 
like  tiiose  new  formatKUM,  the  offspring  of  n  particnlar 
time,  but  who  had  all  thne.  in  a  manner,  in  bis  pos- 
session— one  whose  days  were  past  reckoning.  See 
Daniel  (Book  of). 

Ancillon,  David,  was  bom  March  17,  1617,  st 
Metz,  where  bis  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer.  After 
studying  at  the  Jesuits'  College  in  Hetz,  be  went  to 
Geneva  in  1688,  to  complete  his  studies  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  in  1641  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Protestant  Synod  of  Charenton,  and  mpptAatiti 
minlUer  of  Heanx,  where  be  remained  till  1658,  when 
he  returned  to  Metz ;  and  here  he  continued  to  officiate 
with  great  reputation  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  when  he  retired  to  Frankfort,  and 
afterward  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
favor  liy  the  Elector  of  Brandenliurg.  He  died  Sept 
3,  1692.  Among  bis  writings  are.  7>w(«  de  Tra£titm 
(Sedan.  1G57,  4to):  Vie  rfe  ^{^Am*Jtt91. 12mo), 
etc.    Perhaps,  ho¥^^,'tk^lSN!KSgtl^^ 
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of  his  Tarisd  lesniing  b  to  be  obtdD«d  from  ths  imk 
entitled  ^'Miiamge*  Criti^  de  iJttiratVTe,  rtauUS  du 
CbMNT*a(MM  defeu  M.  Aucilbm,"  pabUsbed  aX  Bade 
ialfifiS  by  bisMD  Chuiee,  vbowas  a  manof  Uteruy 
distinction  (aes  Haag,  La  Framet  ProiuUmU,  i,  80; 
Ba^'  Diet.  a.  v.). 

Anclllon.  Jean  Pierre  FrMMtlo,  a  deacend- 
aot  of  David  Andllon,  vas  born  at  Bulin  on  the 
Wth  of  April,  1766.  He  studied  theotogy,  and  on  his 
ntnm  from  the  nnivenity  he  was  appointed  teacher 
at  tlie  military  academy  of  Berlin,  and  preacher  at  the 
French  charch  of  the  same  tows.  He  began  hi«  lit- 
oarj  career  by  a  work  entitled  ^^MeUmga  de  LitUra~ 
Imttlde  PkUctophk  (Berlin,  1801, 2  vole.  8vo) ;  and  a 
few  years  after  he  wa»  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
appointed  it&  historiographer.  His  preaching  at  Ber- 
lin attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  and  he  was 
drawn  into  political  life.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
instructor  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  was  fur- 
ther disttnguished  by  the  title  of  Conndllor  of  State. 
In  182S  be  wis  mode  Minister  of  Foreign  Afidrs,  in 
which  office  he  died,  ApcU  10, 1887.— S^.  IHet.  S«c. 
VmftA  Kmotdedgt;  Haag,     /VoKce  Avteff(»i(s,i,90. 

Ancyra,  a  dty  in  Golatia  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Ctm.  Geog.  e.  v.),  where  three  councils  were  held :  I. 
In  314,  attended  twelve  or  eighteen  bishops ;  the 
subject  of  apoetates  was  discussed,  and  twenty-five 
canons  framed.  II.  Semi-Arisn,  in  858,  on  the  sec- 
ood  fbnnola  of  Sinnium  (q.  ▼.).  III.  In  876,  when 
Hypsiug,  trishop  of  Pamuaua,  was  deposed. — Smith, 
TabUt  of  C&ami  Hist. 

Anderson,  Clitistopher  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  boon  at  Edinburgh,  and  ednrated  at  the  Bap. 
tut  College,  Bristol,  under  Dr.  Ryland.  In  1806  he 
ctuBcnenced  his  labors  as  a  dty  missionary  in  Edin- 
burgh at  his  own  expense ;  and  in  ten  years  a  church 
was  established,  of  which  he  remained  pastor  ontU  bis 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  prindpiil  founders  of  the 
Edinbargh  Bible  Society  (1809)  and  of  the  Gaelic 
School  Socie^  (1811).  He  died  Feb.  21, 1862.  Be- 
tides AigitiTe  essays  on  missions,  etc.  h«  wrote  " 
DtKffn  of  the  Domatic  ContHiation''  (Lond.  8to):— 
Hiiloneal  Sketches  nf  the  Aneitnt  frith  (Edinb.  1628, 
limoy—Amalt  of  the  Engluh  BAU  (Lond.  1846,  2 
roll.  8to). — Jamieson,  Reiig.  Biog.  p.  16 

Anderson,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Prcsbyto- 
tian  minbter,  bom  in  Guilford,  N.C.,  April  10,  1767. 
Licensed  to  preach  in  1791,  he  itinerated  In  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio  until  1801.  when  he  bocame  pos- 
ter at  Upper  Buffalo,  Washington  Co..  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  till  18S8.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  Washing- 
t«B  College,  1821.  aedlBdJan.6,188&.  Haoymin- 
i*tna  of  eminence  studied  in  Dr.  Anderson's  boose. — 
^n«ne,  01,  688. 

Anderson  (or  Andbeae),  Lars  (or  Laurent), 
ebaacellor  of  Gnstavos  Vaso,  bom  in  Sweden  in  1480. 
He  was  at  first  a  priest  at  Strengnes,  and  became  sub- 
Hqaently  archdeacon  at  Upsal.  On  his  retnm  from 
>  journey  to  Rome  be  passed  through  Wittenberg,  and 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrines. 
Anivinic  in  Sweden,  be  was  made  chancellOT  by  Gns- 
tms  Vasa,  who  rea^y  seconded  all  bis  efforts  for 
proaMting  the  Reformation  In  Sweden.  At  the  re- 
(jneat  of  the  king,  Anderson,  together  with  Olaus  Petri, 
translated  the  Bible  into  Swedish.  The  Reformation 
wM  esublished  by  the  Diet  of  Westeras  in  1627.  An- 
dmon  was  high  in  office  and  favor  nntil  1640,  when 
be  was  chained  with  having  fiiiled  to  disclose  a  con- 
Sfitaey  against  the  king  of  which  be  had  knowledge, 
■ndbewas  sentenced  to  death.  Ho  was,  however,  let 
affftrastms  of  money,  and  rptlred  to  Strcngnps,  where 
lie  died  in  1552.— Hoefer,  Bv^.  llriurdr,  ii,  620. 

Anderson,  Peyton,  a  Methodist  preacher  of 
Vi^biia,  bora  1795,  entered  the  Virginia  Conference 


at  ninrteen,  and  preaclied  in  the  prindpal  cities  and 
stations  until  his  death  In  1823,  aged  twenty-eight. 
Hr.  Anderson  was  a  teacher  previous  to  his  ministry, 
and,  being  well-educated,  modest,  faithful,  and  cb- 
cumspect,  and  greatly  devoted  to  his  calling,  his  prom- 
ise  of  future  usefulness  to  the  church  was  rapidly  ma- 
turing, when  he  died. — Minutes  of  Confertncet,  18'24. 

Andrada,  Ahtomio  d',  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  bom  at  Villa  de  Oleiros  about  1580,  died 
August  20,  1688.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at 
Coinriva  in  1696,  and  was,  in  1601,  sent  as  missionary 
to  India.  Having  been  appointed  superior  of  the  mis- 
8k>ns  of  HongoUa,  be  learned  that  in  Thibet  eertafai 
vestiges  of  C^lstlanity,  or  some  form  of  religions  wor- 
ship similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  to  be  found.  He  accordingly  concluded  to  visit 
that,  until  then,  almost  entirely  unknown  country. 
He  successfully  accomplished  the  hazardous  jour- 
ney, and  reached  Caparanga,  a  citj*  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  mllituy  chief  of  Thibet.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  well  received  by  the  grandees  and  tbo 
court,  and  that  be  was  allowed  to  preach  and  to  erect 
a  temple  to  the  Virgin  Uary.  He  returned  to  Mon- 
golia in  order  to  associate  with  himself  other  mission- 
aries. With  these  he  went  a  second  time  to  Thibet, 
where  he  again  mrt  with  a  &v<aable  reception.  Sab- 
seqnentiy  he  was  elected  praWncial  of  the  rendenoe 
of  Goa,  where  be  remaned  until  bis  death.  Andrada 
poblished  an  account  of  his  first  Journey  to  Thibet  un- 
der the  title  Novo  Dembrimento  do  Grao  Caiago,  oh\ 
doa  Reynoe  de  Thibet  (Lisb.  1626,  4to)— (A>K>  DtKorery 
of  the  Gnat  Cathai/,  or  the  ICmffdont  of  77ub^.  This 
work  was  translated  Into  many  other  langooges — into 
French  in  1629.— Hoefbr,  Biog.  Ginirtde,  11.  646. 

Andrade,  Diooo  Patva  d',  a  Portugnese  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Coimbra  In  1628,  and  became 
grand  treasurer  of  King  John.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  tbo  Council  of  IVent,  concerning  wUcb  be  wrote 
Q^ua^tmam  Onhodoxanim  Ubri  r,  against  Cbemnltz 
Examen  Cone.  Trid.  (Venice,  1664, 4to) ;  also  Dffenno 
Pidei  Trident  lib.  vi  (Usb.  1678,  4to);  De  CoMxIiorwn 
Aitcttmtate :  and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  He 
died  in  1676.  — Alegambe,  Bibl.  Script.  Soe.  Jaui 
Hoefor,  A'oup.  Biog,  GeneroJe,  i,  533. 

Andrade.  or  Thomas  de  Jomn,  brother  of  the  last; 
and  monk  of  the  Augustine  monastery  at  Coimbra. 
He  laid  the  foundation  in  1678  of  the  D^ealeeafM.  Ho 
followed  King  Don  Sebastian  Into  Africa,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Alcacer,  August  4, 16^ 
and  thrown  by  the  infidels  into  a  dungeon,  where  no 
other  light  penetrated  but  that  whicli  came  to  him 
through  tbe  cracks  in  the  door.  Here  ho  wrote,  in 
Portuguese,  The  Labors  of  Jesus,  which  obtained  great 
celebri^,  and  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, and  French.  He  died  April  17. 1682,  in  tbe  place 
of  bis  confinement,  where,  in  spite  of  the  ransom  sent 
by  bis  sister,  tbe  Countess  of  Linhares.  he  preferred 
to  remain,  that  he  might  comfort,  during  the  remain- 
der of  bis  days,  the  Christian  captives  imprisoned  with 
him.  Father  Alexis  de  Meneses  has  written  his  life, 
which  is  appended  to  "  The  Labors  of  Jeans,"  printed 
in  1631.— Landon,  EccUs.  Did.  i,  860. 

AndreS,  Jakob,  a  celebrated  Lutheran  theologian, 
bom  at  Waiblingen,  in  Wirtemberg,  March  25, 1528. 
In  1648  be  took  tbe  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  TTnlversi^ 
of  TQbingen.  and  In  1568  tiut  of  doctor  in  theology. 
In  1546  he  became  deacon  in  Stnttgardt,  and  when 
the  Spanish  troops  took  the  town,  he  alone,  of  all  tiie 
Protestant  pastors,  remained.  In  1565  and  1666  he 
labored  successfully  in  plantim;  the  Heformntion  In 
Oettingen  and  Baden.  In  1667  he  attended  the  diets 
of  Frankfort  and  Batisbon,  and  was  one  of  tbe  secre- 
taries at  the  Conference  of  Worms.  In  1667  he  pub- 
lished his  work  De  CmA  Domwi,  and  in  tho  year  fbl- 
iowing  he  published  a  reply  to  the  work  of  Staphvlus 
(who  had  gone  over  to  tfii£i!Rflaiiui^anA)^i*uist 
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Lntber,  in  winch  that  writer  had  made  •  coUectioD  of 
tba  rariou  opiiiiiRiB  of  all  tbo  dlfosot  lYotestut 
sects,  and  attributed  tbem  to  Lather  u  the  njgia  of 
all.  In  156^  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  and 
chancellor  of  the  Universi^  of  TotdDgen.  H«  went, 
in  1563,  to  Strasburg,  where  Zanchios  had  b^en  pro-, 
pounding  the  doctrine  that  the  elect  cannot  full  from 
(;isC8,  sin  aa  they  will,  and  parauaded  Zaachios  to  aign 
a  Gonfessioa  of  fiuth  which  he  drew  np.  See  Zan- 
cnics.  During  the  next  eight  years  he  tnvellcd 
largely  in  Germany  and  Boberoia,  consolidatiag  the 
RefonnatioD.  In  1571  he  combated  the  notion  of 
Flaccius  lUyricus  that  ttnua  subtUmce.  But  the  most 
important  labor  of  hia  life  was  hia  share  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Formula  Concordia,  composed  by  a  meet- 
ing of  divines  at  Tor^n,  1576,  and  revised  in  April, 
1577.  at  the  monastery  of  Berg,  by  Andrei,  Chemnitz, 
and  Salnekker.  Tbisii&er.5et];rn*«w  wasaocepted  by 
Angnstns,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  caused  his  cle^  to 
sign  it,  and  invited  those  of  other  German  states  to 
sign  also.  Manj*  reflised.  Tbe  book,  previously  re- 
vised by  Mnsculus,  Comerus,  and  Chytrans,  with  a 
preface  bj'  Andrei,  was  printed  in  1579.  (See  Francke, 
Ubri  Sgmiboiici,  part  iii,  Prolegon. ;  and  sea  Fokhd- 
LA  CoHOORDLS.)  It  ifl  tboroughly  polemical,  on  the 
Lnthenu)  side,  against  the  Calvlnistic  view  of  the  sac- 
raments. An  accovnt  of  the  controversies  caosed  by 
the  Formula  is  given  by  Sf  osheim  {Ck,  Hitt.  cent,  xvi, 
sec  iii,  pt.  ij.  ch,  i).  Andrea  labored  earnestly  to  gain 
general  assent  to  the  Formula  i  for  five  years  he  trav- 
elled widely,  conferring  with  jniDces,  magistrates,  and 
pastors,  la  1 588  and  1584  ha  labored  at  a  volaminoua 
work  no  the  ubiquity  of  Christ.  In  1586  he  disputed 
with  Beu  at  tbe  colloquy  of  Montbelliurd,  and  died 
at  T&Ungen  Jan,  7.  1590.  He  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  and  tifty  different  works,  chiefly  polemical. 
— Mosbeim,  CH.  ffitt.  cent,  xvi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  38-40 ; 
Nledner's  ZeitvArift,  1858,  Heft  iii;  Herzog,  Rtd^ 
EiKsUopadtty  8.  v. 

Andreae,  Abraham,  Lutheran  archbishnp  of  Up- 
sala.  a  native  of  Angermannland,  died  in  1607.  While 
rector  of  Ae  university  of  Stockholm  he  offended  King 
John,  the  son  of  Gustavns  Wafa,  wlio  wished  to  re- 
establish the  Rtnnan  Catholic  Church  in  Sweden.  In 
order  to  escape  imprisonment  ha  fled  to  Germany, 
where  he  spent  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
published  most  of  hia  works.  In  1593,  after  the  death 
of  John,  and  during  the  absence  of  Sigismnnd,  his  suc- 
cessor, who  was  at  the  same  time  king  of  Poland,  the 
Swedish  clergy  met  at  Upsal,  resolved  to  maintain  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  nnanimonsly  elected  An- 
dreae archUsbcqp.  Khig  John  K^mund,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Stockholm,  bad  to  confirm  the  election,  and 
he  was  crowned  by  Andreae.  Duke  Charles,  the 
{Rince  regent  of  Sweden,  charged  him  with  reorgan- 
izing the  church  affairs ;  but  on  the  tour  which  be  un- 
dertook to  this  end  he  raised  tbe  indignation  of  tbe 
people  by  hie  rigor,  and  incurred  tbo  displeasure  of  the 
regent.  Beintc  moreover  accused  of  a  secret  nnder- 
atanding  with  Si^smnnd,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Gripsbolm,  where  he 
died.  Andreae  wrote  a  work  against  the  Adiaphorists 
(/"orura  ,<4rfiopfi«r(tr«t7», Wittenberg,  1587,  8vo),  with 
Several  other  works.  He  also  translated  a  commen- 
tary on  Daniel  by  Draconitis,  and  published  several 
works  of  hip  fntber-in-law,  LaurentJus  Petri  de  Nerike. 
— Hoefer,  Biog.  GfwraU,  ii,  574. 

Andreas  CRSTBirais  (Andrew  o/Crete),  so  called 
because  he  was  archbishop  of  that  island.  Bora  at 
Damascus  abont  685,  he  embraced  the  monastic  state 
at  Jerosalem,  for  which  reason  he  is  sometimes  styled 
Sknmatjpiutamu.  He  was  a  vehement  ant^oniet  of 
the  Monothelites,  was  ordained  deacon  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  shortly  after  was  made  archbishop  of  Crete, 
which  church  he  governed  for  many  years,  and  died 
at  Ui^-lene  at  the  end  of  tbe  eeventh  century.  Be- 


I  sides  hie  sennona,  homiliea,  and  orMioDe,  he  wrote 
'  many  hymns,  aome  of  wlilch  are  atlll  Mug  in  tbe 
{  Greek  churches.  The  Greek  Church  commemontM 
j  him  as  a  saint  on  July  4.  His  remains  arc  gathcnd 
I  under  the  title  Opera  Gr,  et  Lai.  cam  natit  CombeJU, 
]  fol.  (Paris.  1644).— Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  anno  635 ;  iMtHm, 
Ecckt.  Diet  i,  352. 

Andreas,  archbishop  of  Crain  in  Austria,  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  Luther,  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
'  the  flfteentb  century.  Having  been  sent  by  the  Em- 
peror FMerick  III  to  Borne,  be  ma  scandaliaed  at 
'  tbe  manners  of  tiie  Roman  ooort  Andreas  n^ed  tha 
,  nec^ity  of  a  reform  of  the  dinreh  upon  tbe  esidinab 
I  and  tbe  pope,  who  at  first  prused  hb  seal,  but  when 
Andreas  became  more  urgent  bad  him  put  in  prison  Ib 
1482.  Having  been  liberated  throogh  tbe  interm). 
don  of  Emperor  Frederick  III,  be  went  to  Basle,  and 
attempted  to  convoke  another  general  counciL  Pati- 
lic  opinion  and  the  universities  showed  to  him  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy,  bat  the  pope  excommnnicated  hhn 
and  all  who  would  give  him  an  asylum.  When  the 
city  of  Basle  refused  to  expel  Andreas,  the  papal  leg> 
ate  put  it  under  the  interdict,  to  which,  however,  no 
one  paid  any  attention  except  the  Carmelite  monk*, 
who  on  tfaat  account  were  refhsed  any  alms  by  the 
izens,  and  nearly  starved  to  death.  After  •  long  ne> 
gotlatlon  between  tbe  pope  and  tbe  empwor,  Andreas 
was  summoned  to  retract,  and  when  be  reftaaed  he  was 
put  in  prison,  where,  after  a  fiaw  months,  he  was  found 
I  hung,  in  1484 — on  the  same  day,  it  is  said,  when  La- 
ther was  bom.  His  body  was  pot  in  a  barrel,  and, 
through  the  executioner,  thrown  into  the  Bhioe,— 
Uoefer,  Biog.  Ghtirale, 

Andreas,  or  Andrei,  JohanvYalenttn,  grand* 
EOn  of  James,  was  bora  at  Herrenbei^,  Aug.  17, 1596. 
After  completing  his  academic  course  at  TQbingen,  he 
travelled  for  aome  years  as  tutor.    In  1614  he  became 
I  deacon  at  VaihiDgeo,  where  he  labored  lealoualy  sis 
I  years  as  preaclier  and  writer,  directing  his  eflbrtu 
i  mainly  against  formalism  and  mysddsm.  Himself 
a  practical  Christian,  he  mourned  over  tbe  ftivolens 
I  learning  and  pedantry  of  tbe  time,  and  directed  hie 
'  life  and  labors  airainst  it.    But  instead  of  attackii^ 
!  them  in  the  usual  way,  he  adopted  wit  and  satire  as 
hia  weapons.    He  wrote  Affnt;i|sii^  «ne  Satj/riconm 
dlalogorum  omAtria  against  unpractieal  orthodoxy,  and 
Altthta  EjvI  a^mst  cabalistic  theosophy.  His/tnaa 
FratemilalU  Rosa  Crude  (1614),  and  Conftnio  Jraler- 
miatit  R.  C.  (1615),  were  an  ironical  attack  on  tbe  w- 
cret  societies  of  hia  times.    Those  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  mystiflcatioa  ascribed  to  bun  the  foundation 
of  the  Boricradans  (q.  v.).   He  wrote  again,  and  book 
after  book,  to  show  that  his  first  work  was  fictittoua, 
and  desi^'ned  to  teach  a  useful  lesson;  but  nidiody 
would  believe  him  at  first.    But  finally  he  was  under- 
atood,  and  "  no  satire  was  probably  ever  attended  with 
more  beneficial  results."    His  real  object  was  to  ovor- 
tbrow  the  idols  of  the  time  in  literature  and  religion, 
and  to  bring  the  minds  of  men  back  to  Christ;  and  no 
writer  of  his  time  did  more  to  accomplish  Uiia  end. 
He  removed  to  Calv  In  16S0,  where,  after  the  battle 
of  Nordlingen,  1634,  he  lost  his  libiaiy  and  other  prop- 
j  erty.    He  died  at  Adelherg,  June  27,  1654.    For  a 
further  account  of  him,  see  Hossbach,  Andrea  md  tti» 
ZaUdttT  (Berlin,  1819) ;  Hurst,  Hietory  of  RationaUtrnt 
chap,  i;  Rheinwald,  Andreee  Vita  ah  ipso  contcr^la 
(Beri,  1849)  j  Haae,  Churdi  Htttory,  §  880. 

An'drew  (lAvSpiag,  manlj/),  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  Hia  name  is  of  Gredi  origin  (Athen.  zv, 
,  675 ;  vii,  812),  hut  was  in  nae  among  tbe  later  Jews 
i  (Josephoa,  Ant.  xii,  2,  2;  see  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii,  fS; 
I  comp.  Diod.  Sic  Exeerpta  Fat  p- 14,  ed.  Lips.),  as 
,  appears  from  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Jeruolem 
(  Talmud  by  Lightfoot  {Harmmg,  Luke  v,  10).  He 
:  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Bethaaida  in  Galilee  (John 
I  i,  45),  and  lHn>thfltiDfifiinn^nv£Btflr>.^^tWiv,  18;  x, 
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S;  John  i,  4t).  H«  vu  at  Ant  •  disciple  of  John  the 
fopdet  (John  i,  89),  and  was  led  to  receive  Jesos  ai 
the  Meaaiafa  in  conaeqoenoe  ef  John's  expreuly  ffAnU 
ii«UBi  oat aa  " tiM  Lamb  ^God"  (Jofan  i,  86),  A.D. 
S6.  Hia  fint  can,  after  lie  liad  satisfied  liiinBelf  aa  to 
the  tiUdttjr  of  the  claims  of  Jeeua,  was  to  bring  to 
him  his  brotlier  Simon.  Neither  of  them,  howeTer, 
became  at  that  time  stated  attendants  on  our  Lord ; 
ft«  ire  find  tluit  they  were  still  parguing  their  occupa- 
tion aa  ftsbermen  on  the  Sea  <rf  Galilee  when  Jesas, 
after  John's  imprisonment,  called  them  to  follow  him 
(MatLiT,18sq.;  Marl[i,16,17),A.D.S7.  SeaFnBB. 
Intwoof  the  lirts  of  the  apostles  (Matt.  X,  2;  Lukavl, 
13)  he  is  named  in  the  first  pair  with  Peter,  but  in 
Mailt  iii,  18,  in  connection  with  Philip,  and  In  Acts  i, 
13,  with  James.  In  accompanying  J  esns  he  appears 
as  one  of  the  confidential  disciples  (Mark  xiii,  8 ;  John 
Ti,8;  xU,  22),  but  he  b  by  no  meana  to  be  oonfonnd- 
ed  (as  by  LQtzelberger,  Kircht.  Tradil.  Cba-  Joh.  p. 
199  sq.)  with  the  beloeed  ditctpk  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
(see-LOcke,  Comm.  Sb.  JtA.  i,  653  sq. ;  Uaier,  Comm. 
a  Joh.  i,  43  sq,).  Very  little  is  related  of  Andrew 
tiy  any  of  the  evangelists:  the  principal  incidents  in 
which  his  name  occnrs  during  the  life  of  Christ  are 
the  feeding  of  tho  five  thooBaod  (John  vi,  9),  hia  in- 
traducing  to  our  Lord  certain  tireeka  who  desired  to 
see  Um  (John  xli,  22),  and  hia  asking,  along  with 
Ids  brother  Simon  and  ttia  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  for  a 
farther  explanation  of  what  oar  Lord  had  said  in  ref- 
erence to  the  destrnction  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiii,  3). 
Of  his  subsequent  bbtory  and  labors  we  have  no  au- 
thentic record.  Tradition  assigns  Scytfaia  (Eurebius, 
iii,  1, 71),  Greece  (Theodoret,  i,  1426 ;  Jerome,  Kp.  148 
ad  Marc.'),  and,  at  a  later  d^  Asia  Minor,  Thrace 
(Hippolytns,  ii,  80),  and  elsewhere  (Nicepb.  ii,  89), 
OS  the  scenes  of  his  ministry.  It  is  supposed  that  tie 
fonnded  a  church  In  Confttantinople,  and  ordained 
Stachp  (q.  v.),  named  by  Paul  (Rom.  xvl,  9),  as  its 
first  bishop.  At  length,  the  tradition  states,  he  came 
to  Patre,  a  city  of  Achala,  where  ^geas,  the  procon- 
nil,  enraged  at  his  persisting  to  preach,  commanded 
him  to  join  in  sacrifices  to  the  heathen  gods ;  and  upon 
die  s^tle's  reftisal,  he  ordered  him  to  be  aeranly 
seonrged  and  then  cracified.  To  make  bis  death  the 
more  lingering,  he  was  bstenod  to  the  cross,  not  with 
n^k,  bnt  with  cords,  HaTing  hong  two  days,  prais- 
ing God,  and  exhorting  the  spectators  to  the  faith,  he 
is  said  to  have  expired  on  the  80th  of  Novemtwr,  but 
in  what  year  ia  nncertain.  The  cross  is  stated  to  have 
been  of  the  form  called  Crvx  deauaaia  (x),  and  com- 
monly known  as  *'St.  Andrew's  cross;"  bat  this  Is 
doubted  by  soma  (see  Leprins,  Df  crvce,  i,  7 ;  Saglttar. 
Dt  tndatib.  marO/r.  viii,  12).  His  relics,  it  is  said, 
were  sfterwaid  removed  from  Patne  to  Constantinople. 
(Comp.  generally  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocryph.  i,  466  sq. ; 
Silnt.  Lhz  Eftmg.  p.  98  sq. ;  Mmokg.  Gntcor.  1, 221  sq. ; 
IMsnil  VU.  Apaid.  p.  82  sq. ;  Andr.  da  Sassy,  An- 
irtoMfiater  POri,  Par.  1648.)  8e«  Afostli. 

An  apocryphal  book,  bearing  the  title  of**  The  Acts 
of  Andrew,"  is  mentioned  by  Easebins  (ill,  25),  Epi- 
phanigg  (Har,  xlvi,  1 ;  Ixiii,  1),  and  others.  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  received  except  by  some  heretical 
Kds,  sa  the  Encratites,  Origenians,  etc.  (Fabric.  Cod. 
Apoerypk.  li,  747 ;  Kleuker,  Ueb.  dfe  Apocr.  d.  N.  T. 
p.  331  sq.).  This  book,  as  well  as  a  Gospel  of  St. 
Aadiew,"  waa  declared  apocryphal  by  the  decree  of 
IVGeIarias(Jone8,Oitffa<7<MOff,l,1798q.).  Ttibh- 
atiatf  has  pnbliflhed  the  Greek  text  of  a  work  beor- 
iig  the  title  "Aotsof  Andrew,"andalaoof  one  entitled 
"Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthew"  (Acta  Apoitalorum 
Afoerypka,  Lpz.  1841).  See  Eammerschmid,  Andr&u 
'faenfUu  (Frag.  1699) ;  Hanke,  De  An^&i  apottoio 
lips.  16^);  Lemroins,  Memoria  Andnm  apogtM 
(flteb.  1706) ;  Woog,  PnAgUnnm  -<<  Xaeommm 
■itima  de  martyrio  8.  Andrias  epittola  (Llpe.  1749). 
3ee  Acn,  rpdriods;  Gosprls,  spubioos. 
Aadmr,  Uibt^  of  CMaiea,  in  Ca^iadocla,  Uved 


at  the  doaa  of  the  fifOi  oantuy  (according  to  others, 
toward  tba  dosa  of  tfaa  ninth).  See  Abbtas^  H« 
wrote  in  the  Greek  langoage  a  commentaiy  on  \fM 
Apocalypse,  which  was  translated  into  LaUn  by  Peka- 
nna,  and  published  under  the  titloi  Andna,  Caaarta 
Cappadoda  Epiteopi,  Commtnlarn  in  Joktmmt  Apottoli 
Apoealypmm  ( I  n j^olstadt,  1684, 4to).  The  original  waa 
published,  with  notee,  at  Heidelbog,  in  1696  (fol.),  and 
again,  together  with  the  works  of  Aretas  and  others, 
in  1862,  at  Paris  (p.  P.  N,  Andrem  Ctafoma,  etc.  C^wra, 
8vo).  ThayalaoattribiitetoIdma7:i(eiwpatfjea.4Mv- 
Atow^wUdiistobefeandinmannBGriptattbe  library 
of  Vienna.  The  work  on  the  Apocalypee,  which  gives 
the  views  of  Gregory,  Cyril,  Papias,  Irennus,  Metho- 
dius, and  Hippolytua,  is  of  some  importance  for  estal>- 
lishing  the  canonlcity  of  the  Apocalypse. — Hoefer, 
Biag.  Gkn.  Ii,  649 ;  Bettifc,  VAtr  Andrta$  mid  Aretas, 
in  8tvd. «.  Krii.  (1888,  p.  748) ;  Lardner,  Workt,  v,77-79. 

Andrew  op  Cbktb.    See  Asdbbas  Gbbteksu. 

Andrew,  archbishop  of  Grain.   See  Asdbbas. 

Andrewea,  Lancblot,  bifhop  of  Winchester, 
was  bom  in  London  1666,  educated  at  Merchant- 
Tailors'  School,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Pembnriie 
Hall,  Cambridge.    As  divinity  lecturer  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  he  delivwed,  in  1685,  his  well-known  lectures  on 
I  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  were  first  poblidied  fat 
1642,  and  a  new  and  complete  e^tion  In  1660,  He 
;  afterward  bad  the  living  of  Alton,  in  Hampshire ; 
\  then  that  of  St  Giles'-without,  Cripptegate,  in  Lon- 
'  don,  and  was  made  canon  residentiary  of  St,  Paul's, 
-prebendary  of  Southwell,  and  master  of  Pembroke. 
I  Hall.    By  King  James  I  be  was  created,  in  1606,  bisb- 
;  op  of  Chkhettter;  then,  in  1609,  bishop  of  Ely;  and 
lastly,  in  1618,  was  translated  to  Winchester,  which 
'  be  held  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1626.    His  piety, 
:  learning,  and  acutcness  are  well  known ;  and  bo  char- 
:  itabla  was  he,  that  in  the  last  six  years  of  bis  life  bo 
I  is  said  to  have  given,  in  private  charity  aloDo,  £1300, 
I  a  very  large  sum  in  those  days.    He  translated  tbc 
I  authorized  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
,  Testament  ttom  Joshua  to  Chronicles.  Casaubon, 
j  Clnverins,  Grotins,  Tosslns,  and  other  eminent  schol- 
ars of  the  time,  have  all  highly  eulogized  the  exten- 
sive antdition  of  Bishop  Andrewea,  which  was  wont, 
it  appears,  to  overflow  in  his  conversation,  as  well  as 
in  his  writings.    He  was  ale o  celebrated  for  his  talent 
at  repartee.    He  united  to  the  purest  conscientions- 
ness  a  considerable  degree  of  courtly  address,  of  which 
the  following  anecdote  has  been  preserved  as  a  curious 
instance.    Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  he,  being 
one  day  at  dinner  in  the  palace,  James  surprised  them 
.  by  suddenly  potting  this  question,  "  My  lords,  cannot 
j  I  take  m.y  subjects'  money  when  I  require  it,  without 
i  all  the  formality  of  a  (irant  by  Parliament?"  Bisbop 
\  Neale  immediately  replied,  "  God  forbid,  sire,  bat  yon 
;  should.  You  are  the  breath  of  oar  nostrils."  "Well," 
I  said  James,  taming  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
I  "what  do  yon  sqr?"   "Sire,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
I  give  an  opinion  in  I^liamentary  aflUrs,"  was  the 
evasive  reply.    "Come,  now,  Andrei^es,  no  escspe, 
your  opinion  immediately,"  demanded  the  king. 
"Then,  bu«,"  answered  he,  "I  tliiuk  it  perfec^y  law- 
ful to  take  my  brother  Neale's,  for  be  has  offered  it," 
Bishop  Andrewes  was  iDdispotably  the  most  learned 
of  his  EngUsh  contemponries,  excepting  Usher,  In  the 
Fathers,  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  canon  law.  Ha 
was  the  bead  of  that  schoal  which  began  to  rise  in 
Enitland  In  the  16th  centary,  which  appealed  to.  an- 
tiqnl^  and  history  in  defence  of  the  fluth  of  the 
Church  of  Engluid  in  its  conflicts  with  Rome.  To 
express  his  theological  tenets  briefly,  be  was  of  tho 
school  which  Is  genen^ly  called  the  school  Land, 
holding  the  doctrines  of  apoatoUe  snccession,  that "  the 
trae  and  real  body  of  Christ  Is  fai  the  Eucharist,"  He 
was  strongly  optMsed  to  the  Pnrtta^;^ 
charged  him  with  popery 
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A*  onupents  of  his  cbapd,  and  the  comnoidM  then. 
H«  was  a  nmn  of  tbe  most  fervent  devotion,  nve 
hotin  evay  day  did  be  dedicate  almost  entirdy  to  de- 
votional exercisea.  Prayer  migfat  be  said  to  be  tbe 
very  element  he  Inoathed.  Darinfc  tbe  lUnem  that 
laid  him  on  a  1>ed  of  languishing  and  death,  his  voice 
was  almost  constantly  heard  pouring  forth  ^acalstory 
praren;  and  when,  tiirougb  failure  of  strength,  he 
oould  no  longer  articulate,  his  npllfted  bands  and 
eyes  Indicated  tbe  channel  in  which  bla  anexpressed 
thoughts  continued  to  ■Bow.  He  died  September  26, 
lfi26,  at  the  age  of  Beventy>one.  His  chief  work  is 
bis  Sermons,  nioety^ix  in  all,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  published  in  tbe  Angto-Catholic  Ijibrari/ 
(Oxford,  6  vol8.6vo,  1841-^).  He  also  wrote  Tortura 
ToiU  (Lond.  1609),  batng  an  answer  to  Bellannine  on 
King  James's  Book  eoQceming  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
(Oxford,  1851, 8vo);  Pr«xa  Privata  ;  'andlately 
in  English  by  the  Rev.  P.  Hall,  1889) ;  Tka  Pat/em 
ofCatechutical  Doctrine  (Lond.  1C50,  fol.;  Oxf.  1846, 
8vo) ;  Potthumous  and  Orphan  Lecturea,  delivered  at  St. 
PatU'8  md  iSl.GUes'  (Lond.  1657,  fol.) ;  Opiuada  quo- 
dam  potUtiima  (Lond.  1629,  4to;  reprinted  In  Anglo- 
CaiAalie  Jj^rary,  Ozfwd,  1861,  ftvo).  The  Rev.  C. 
Danbery  pnblifhed  Stventeen  Sermont  of  Andre wea, 
"  modernized  tnr  general  readers"  (Lond.  1821,  Svo). 
See  Isaacson,  Life  of  Bithop  Anditmt;  Cassan,  Lha 
of  the  BMopg  nf  Wmcheatr  (London,  1827) ;  Fuller, 
Church  //istory  of  Britain  {  BritM  Critic,  utxi,  169; 
Darling,  Q/ctopodia  BUHographiea,  i,  78;  AUIbone, 
Did.  ofAidhors,  i,  61. 

Andrews,  Elisha,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom' 
at  Middlctown,  Conn.,  Sept.  29, 1768.  He  was  con- 
verted at  an  early  age,  and  soon  resolved  to  become  a 
Baptist minbter.  HU  opportunitiesof  education  were 
limited,  but  be  made  the  most  of  them,  and  was  occu- 
pied as  a  teacher  and  surveyor,  with  occasional  at- 
tempts at  preaching,  until  he  was  ordained  as  pastor 
in  Fairfax,  Vt.,  in  179S,  He  labored  successively  in 
Hopkinton,  N.  H. ;  Nottingham  West  (now  Hudson), 
in  the  same  state;  Templeton,  Ma^s.,  in  which  region 
he  is  still  remembered  as  the  "  apostle  of  the  Biqrtiste ;" 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  the  region  west  of  Lake  Champlain ; 
Princeton;  Leominster;  Sona  Gardiner  and  Royal- 
pton.  Amid  all  his  labors,  his  desire  fbr  study  was 
irrepressible,  and  he  mastered  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
German.  In  January,  1883,  he  had  an  attack  of  pa^ 
ralysifl,  and  a  second  in  1834,  which  disabled  him  al- 
most wholly.  He  died  Feb.  3, 1840.  Mr.  Andrews 
pttblisbed  several  essays,  tracts,  and  sermons;  also 
The  yfordt  Temkneie$  ^  UmeeraaSmn  (16mo) ;  iZmeto 
of  WincheMer  on  mtrerm/  Rettontienf  Vmdicatioa tjf 
the  Bf^tidi  (12mo).— Spragae,  Aimala,  vi,  268. 

An^ews,  Jededlah,  the  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Mass., 
in  1674,  graduated  at  Harvard  1695,  and  settled  in 
1698  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1701. 
In  the  division  of  the  cbnrcb  in  1744,  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
mained with  tbe  Old  Side.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  suspended  for  immorajity,  but  afterward 
restored.    He  ^ed  in  1747. — Spragne,  AwktU,  iii,  10, 

Andrews,  Lorln,  LL.D.,  president  of  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  was  born  In  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio,  April 
1, 1819.  He  was  edncated  at  Kenyan  CoUege.  On 
leavini;  college,  be  became  a  teacher,  and  was  engaged 
in  various  educational  portions  of  importance  antil 
1854,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege. The  college  waa  then  at  its  lowest  ebb.  There 
were  scarcely  thirty  students,  and  bnt  a  remnant  of  a 
fiienl^.  Yet  in  six  years  of  his  administration  the 
number  of  students  grew  to  250,  the  facnl^  was  en- 
larged, and  new  buildings  added.  When  the  war  of 
tbe  Rebellion  broke  oat  in  18G1,  "  President  Andrews 
felt  it  to  be  hia  duty  to  come  forward  with  all  his  en- 
ergies and  influence  in  support  of  the  government. 
He  raised  a  company  at  Knox  Count;',  of  which  he 


1  was  made  captain;  and  afterward  was  elected  odead 
'  of  tbe  4th.Ohio  Regiment.  Hia  first  post  ns  at  Coip 
I  Dennison,  from  whence  he  was  ordered  wttfa  bis  re^ 

ment  to  Virginia.    After  btigning  service  ob  tbr 
Held,  he  was  stationed  at  Oakland,  where  b«  remaistd 
on  duty  until  the  end  of  August.    Bnt  Uw  great  ex- 
.  posure  to  which  tie  was  subjected,  wore  so  macb  on 
bis  health  that  he  was  prostrated  with  camp  f^ver. 
I  He  was  ordered  at  once  to  pioceed  hoggae,  and  arrived 
I  there  only  to  be  placed  on  the  bed  from  which  he  nerer 
rose.    He  died  at  Gambler,  September  IfC,  1861.  A 
.  large  part  of  his  activity  had  been  devoted  to  tbe  COB- 
:  mon  school  system  of  Ohio ;  and  its  present  excellence 
:  is  largely  due  to  his  labors.    Eminent  as  a  teacher, 
orator,  and  college  officer,  be  crowned  tbe  glory  of  an 
'  active  and  faithful  life  by  a  patriotic  and  gloric>U!>  death 
,  for  his  country." — EpiKopal  Recorder,  Not.  28, 186L 

I  Andrew's,  St,  Sek  ahd  UmvERstTr  or,  countv 
of  Fife,  Scotland.  The  legendai^'  story  is  that "  Reg- 
,  nlus,  a  Greek  monk  of  I^atrie,  in  Acbaia,  warned  by 
'  a  vision,  carried  with  him  in  a  fbip  tbe  relics  of  St. 
Andrew.  After  long  storms  the  fbip  was  wrecked 
near  the  place  where  tbe  city  of  St.  Andrew's  now 
stands ;  Retjculus  and  hie  company  escaped,  and  brought 
the  relics  safe  to  shore.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Her- 
'  gnstus,  king  of  the  Picts  (alwnt  tbe  year  870),  who 
j  erected  a  church  there,  aftmrard  called  the  cbnnfa  of 
St,  Regulna,  or  St.  Rule's  church,  the  mins  of  whidi 
still  remain.  Kenneth,  3d  king  of  the  Scots  SH), 
transferred  tbe  see  of  Abemethy  to  this  cit^,  and  or- 
i  dered  it  to  be  called  the  church  of  St  Andrew,  and  tbe 
bishop  thereof  was  styled  Haximus  Scotorom  Episco- 
pus. "  The  present  incnmttent  of  "  St.  Andrew's,  Dmi- 
keld,  and  DumUane,"  is  Charies  Wordsworth,  D.D., 
consecrated  in  1888.  The  Umrenity,  the  oldest  in 
'  Scotland,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Wardlaw  in  1410.  It 
con^i^ts  of  the  Unitod  Collece  of  St  Salvador,  founded 
by  Bishop  Kennedy  in  1466,  and  St.  Leonard,  founded 
in  1512;  and  St.  Mary's  College,  founded  by  Beaton 
in  1537.  Tbe  education  in  the  latter  is  excla.cively 
theological.  The  number  of  chairs  in  the  colleges 
which  constitute  the  nniversity  is  14,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  late  years  has  been  rather  less  than  200,  Here, 
in  tbe  centre  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  the 
Reformation  first  made  its  appearance;  Scotland's 
proto-mart}-r,  Patrick  Homilton,  suffered  here  in  1527, 
and  Georfte  Wishart  in  1546,  and  here  John  Knox  fim 
opened  his  lips  as  a  preacher  of  the  Reformed  faith.— 
Chambers,  Encj/dopadia;  Landon,  Erd.  Dirt,  i,  358. 

<  Andronloiana,  followers  of  a  certain  Andronicii«, 
,  who  taught  the  errors  of  Sevcrus.  They  lielieved  tbe 
j  upper  part  of  the  woman  to  be  the  creation  of  God, 
I  and  tiie  lower  part  the  work  of  the  de\-il.— E[nph. 
!  Hirree.  slv ;  Landon,  Ecd,  Dtctionarg,  s.  v. 

I  . .  Androni'cua  {'AvSpovtKo^,  mait<o»gmering),  the 
name  (freqnent  among  tbe  Greeks)  of  several  men  In 
Scripture  history. 
[     1.  An  officer  left  as  viceroy  (ffatix^fuvoc,  2  Mace 
iv,  SI)  in  Antioch  1^  Antiocbus  Epiphanes  dnrinfi  his 
absence  (B.C,  171).    Meuelaus  availed  himself  of  tt>e 
i  opportunity  to  secure  his  pood  offices  by  offering  Un 
some  golden  vessels  vhkh  he  had  taken  from  the 
,  tonple.   When  Onlas  III  (q.  v.)  was  certainly  ss- 
sured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed,  he  oharp- 
j  !y  reproved  Menelaos  for  the  crime,  ha\-ing  previously 
taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
'  at  Daphne.    At  tbe  instigation  of  Henelaas,  Androni- 
cns  induced  Onias  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  and  imme- 
diately pQt  him  to  death  in  jaison  (waptKXftatv,  3 
,  Mace,  iv,  84?).   This  muder  excited  general  iu^- 
nation ;  and  on  the  return  of  Antiochns,  Andraikne 
was  publicly  degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace,  iv,  90- 
881,  B.C.  169.  -  JosephuB  places  the  death  of  Onias 
before  the  bigh-priestbood  of  Jason  (^n.'.  xit,  a,  1),  and 
omits  all  mention  of  Andronicos;  bnt  ther.-  is  not  snf- 
.  ficient  reason  to  ^Kf^t^  ^  tQitll^lBiM^.itf  the  ram* 
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tiv«  In  2  Haoc.,  as  Wernadorf  has  done  (La  fide  Uir. 
Jfooe.  p.  90  sq.). — Smltb,  s. 

2-  AnatlwroflBcariif  Antiodnii^ldiHwaTlio'wu 
loft  1^  him  on  Getisint  (2  Haoc.  t,  28),  probably  Id 
teeafttiea  tlw  temple  tbeie.  Aa  the  name  wu 
comioon,  it  seeiBS  utnayotublfl  to  identify  this  gen- 
end  with  the  former  one,  and  bo  to  introdnce  a  contra- 
diction into  the  higtoiy  (Ewald,  Geiek.  d.  Volim  I$r. 
IT,  S35  n. ;  comp.  Grimm,  8  Mace.  It,  88).  H*  mm 
poefiibfy  the  aame  with  the  Andronkiu,  son  of  Hesaa- 
lamos,  mentioned  by  Joeephus  (Ant.  xili,  8, 4)  aa  haT- 
iog  oonvineed  Ptolemy  (Philometor)  of  the  ortliodQXy 
of  the  temple  at  Jenualem  in  oppositioa  to  that  of 
the  Samaritans. 

3.  A  Jewiah  Christian,  the  kinaman  and  fellow- 
pdaoner  of  Paul,  who  speaka  of  him  as  having  been 
converted  to  Christianky  before  lumeelf,  and  aa  now 
eajoying  the  liigh  regarda  of  the  apoatles  for  hit  lue- 
fUaees  (Bom.  zvi,  7),  A.D.  65.  Accordliig  to  Hlp- 
polytiu,  be  became  tdehop  t)t  Fuuonia ;  according  to 
Diunthens,  of  Spain.  See  the  treatises  of  Bose,  J>e 
Andtvmco  et  Jmio  (Lips.  1742);  Orlog,  De  Bommit 
{whtt/^tH^epwfo^  flunt  (Hafn.  1722).  . 

Androiiicn*.    See  AirDRoaictAits. 

Andrna,  Lumaic,  a  piooa  and  devoted  Methodist 
pnacher,  bom  hi  Litchfield,  Ct.,  1778,  and  ent««d 
tha  ministry  in  1810,  laboring  efi^vely  in  Connectl' 
ctt  and  New  ToA  ontil  mpefauniuted  in  1884.  He 
died  in  1863. 

AlMOdSta  ^iaib^ara,  mot  gma  oui},  a  term  ap- 
)died  to  the  mipablished  works  of  ancient  writers, 
Thaa  Htiratori  entitleB  the  works  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers which  be  gathered  fTom  varioos  libraries,  and 
publidied  for  tho  first  time,  Anecdota  Grceca.  Mar- 
tane  styles  hia  work  of  a  synilar  nature  Tketaunu 
Amecdoionim  Now. 

A'Dem  (Beb.  Alien',  D»,  Aw  fomOaiiut  Sept. 
'Avop  r.  Aiwfv),  a  Levitical  ci^  witli  "sabnrba," 
tn  the  tribe  t4  Issachar,  assigned  to  the  GerahoniteB', 
and  mentioned  in  connection  with  WyiwHi^h  Chron. 
Ti,  73).  It  is  called  Ek-Gahhdi  (q^  t.)  in  Josh,  xlx, 
21;xxi,29. 

A'ner  (Heb.  Antx^^  13^,  perhaps  a  h>g\  the  name 
of  n  m&Q  and  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  Xiivav.)  A  Canaanttisfa  chief  in  the 
anghborfaood  of  Helmm,  who,  with  two  others,  ^chol 
and  Mamie,  Joined  his  forcee  with  those  of  Abraham 
in  ponoit  of  Cbedoriaomer  and  hia  alliea,  who  bod  pU- 
hged  Sodnn  and  carried  Lot  awi^  captive  (Gen.  xiv, 
18,  H),  B.C.  oir.  2080.  These  cUafa  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  imitate  ihe  disinterested  condnet  of  the  patriarch, 
bat  retained  their  portion  of  the  apoiL  See  Abra- 
ham. 

2.  (8^  'Evqp  V.  r.  'Avap.)  A  dty  of  Manaaseh, 
pven  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath'a  &mUy  (1  Chton.  Ti, 
^  Geeeuios  anpposes  this  to  b»  the  same  with  the 
naxacB  (q.  v.)  of  Jndg.  i,  27,  <w  Taxacu  (Josh. 
xJi,l5). 

An'rthothltB,  An'etothlte,  less  correct  fbmu 

rfAaglidzii^  the  word  Ahathotbitb.  See  Aka- 
noTB.  The  variations  In  the  ortht^frapby  of  the 
i»e,both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  ehould  be  noticed. 
L  The  dty :  In  1  Kings  ii,  26,  and  Jer.  xxxii,  9,  it  is 
tva?,  and  aimnarly  in  2  Sam.  xxi«,  27,  with  the  aiti- 
d«;  Anathoth.  2.  The  dtizens :  Anothothite,  2  Sam. 
ntffl,  27;  Anetothite,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  12  (  Antothite, 
1  Chroo.  xl,  28;  adi,  8.  "Jeremiah  of  Anathoth," 
xxix,  27,  abonld  be  "Jeremiah  the  Anathotbite." 
Ane^iiiltt.   See  AinsB. 

AngarettO  (iyyaptiu,  to  imprtiti  Vulg.  mgaric; 
*«tt.  V,  41 ;  Marie  XV,  21),  tnndMed  "eoii^'  (q.  v.) 
m      Anth.  Vera.,  is  n  word  «f  Fttsitn,  or  rather 

-Tatar  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to  aerve  as  an 
or  monnted  oonrier  (Xenoph.  Cyix^.  viii, 
6. 17  and  18;  AtbOB.  lU,  H  122;  ,£ecb.  Agmi.  282; 


Pen.  £17 ;  Flat.  De  Alto!.  p.  826).  The  word  anJeorU 
or  oM^arU,  in  T^ar,  meana  compolsory  work  with- 
out pay.  Herodotus  (viii,  98)  deacrib^  tlie  syslem 
of  the  iyyaptia.  He  aays  tlu^  tlie  Persians,  in  order 
to  make  all  faaate  in  carrying  measages,  liave  relays  of 
men  and  horsee  stationed  at  intervals,  who  liand  tlte 
dispatch  from  one  to  another  witliout  intermption 
either  from  weather  or  darkness,  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  Greeks  bi  their  Xafiwajq^ofkfo.  Tbis  borse-poet 
the  Pwrians  called  dyyofnfiov.  In  order  to  effect  the 
obiject,  license  was  given  to  tlie  couriers  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  press  into  the  service  men,  horses,  and 
even  veaaela  (comp.  Esth.  viii,  14).  Hence  the  word 
came  to  ugnify  "  press,"  and  iyyaptia  is  expUned  by 
Suidas  (Lex.  s.  v.)  as  signifying  to  extort  pnbUc  serv- 
ice. Persian  enpremacy  introduced  the  practice  and 
the  name  into  Palestine;  and  Lightfbot  (On  Matt,  v, 
41)  says  the  Talmudists  used  to  call  any  o^resdva 
service  K^jlU^  (see  Buxtorf;  Lex.  Talni.  cd.  181^ 
Among  Ae  {mpoaals  made  by  Demetrius  Soter  to 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  one  was  that  the  beasts  of 
the  JewB  should  not  be  taken  (Ayyapivta^aC)  fnt  the 
public  use  (Josephus,  Ant,  sill,  2,  8).  The  system 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word 
"angaria"  came  into  use  in  later  Latin.  Pliny  (Ep, 
X,  14, 121, 122)  alludes  to  the  practice  of  thus  expe- 
diting public  dispatches.  Chardio  (TVavd!*,  p.  257) 
and  other  travellers  (e.  g.  Col.  Cambell,  TVoir.  pt.  ii, 
p.  92  sq.)  make  mention  of  it.  The  ^yyajOoi  were  also 
called  dffrat^ai  (Stephens,  TheMOur.  Gr.  p.  ccclxxix). 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  imposition  of  onr  Sav- 
iour's cross  upon  Simon  the  Cyrenian  (Matt,  xxvii,  82). 
See  Koinfil,  Comment,  on  Matt,  v,  41,  and  the  litera- 
ture there  referred  to ;  Bawlinaon's  Berodotiu,  iv,  286. 

Angel  (ayyiXor,  used  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Test 
for  the  Hebrew  "^tt^a,  vuUai''),  a  word  signifying  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  a  meateager  (q,  v.),  and  therefore 
need  to  denote  whatever  God  employs  to  execute  hia 
purposes,  or  to  manifeathispresenoeorbis  power;  hence 
often  with  the  addition  of  nitT<,  JeJtovah,  or  B'^n^K, 
EltJtim.  In  later  books  the  word  D'^'l}?,  hedoAwP, 
holy  onet,  oi  u'yiot,  is  used  as  an  equivalent  term.  In 
some  passages  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  an  ordinary 
messeager  (Jobl,  14;  1  Sam.  xi,  8;  Lnke  vii,  4;  ix, 
52) ;  in  others  it  is  applied  to  prophets  (lea.  xliii,  19; 
Hag.  i,  18;  Mai.  ill);  to  prieets  (Ecd.  v,  5;  Mai.  U, 
7) ;  to  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  i,  20). 
It  is  also  applied  to  impersonal  agents ;  as  to  the  pil- 
lar of  dond  (Exod.  xiv,  19) ;  to  the  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  16, 17 ;  2  Kings  xix,  80) ;  to  the  winds  ("  who 
maketh  the  winds  his  angels,"  Fsa.  dv,  4) :  bo  like- 
wise plagues  generally  are  called  "  evU  angels"  (Psa, 
Ixxviii,  49),  and  Pnul  calls  bis  thorn  bi  the  flesh  an 
"  angel  of  Satan"  (S  Cor.  xH,  7). 

But  tbis  name  is  more  eminently  and  distinctly  ap> 
plied  to  certain  spiritual  beings  or  heavenly  intelU- 
gences,  employed  by  God  as  the  nunistera  of  his  will, 
and  usually  distinguished  aa  of  God  at  aagtU  of 
Jehovak.  In  this  qase  the  name  has  respect  to  their 
official  capacify  as  "  messengers,"  and  not  to  their  na- 
ture or  condition.  The  term  "  spirit,"  on  the  other 
hand  (in  Greek  mtvfia,  in  Hebrew  ni^),  has  reference 
to  tlie  nature  of  angels,  and  characterizes  them  as  in- 
corporaal  and  invisible  eesences.  When,  therefore, 
the  andent  Jen  called  angels  apmica,  tbey  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  tbey  were  endued  with  bodies. 
When  they  affirmed  that  angels  were  incorporeal, 
they  used  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  andents ;  that  is,  (Tea  from  the  Inw 
puritiea  of  gross  matter.  This  distinction  between  "a 
natural  body"  and  "a  spiritual  body"  is  Indicated 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  44) ;  and  we  may,  witii  sofficlent 
aafety,  assume  that  ai^^  are  epirituml  bodies,  rath- 
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It  b  disputed  whether  the  tenn  JEfaAm  (q.  v.)  it 
•nr  ai^iUed  to  ugeb ;  but  io  Fn.  vUi,  fi,  and  xcvii, 
7,  the  word  1b  rendervd  hy  amgeU  in  the  S«pt.  and  oth- 
er aMcient  versioiiB ;  and  both  these  texts  an  so  cited 
in  Heb.  i,  6;  ii,  7,  that  they  are  caUed  Soni  of  God. 
But  there  are  many  passages  in  which  the  expression, 
the  "angel  of  God,"  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  cer- 
tainly used  for  a  manifestation  of  God  himself.  This 
ia  especially  the  ease  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  may  be  seen  at  onoe  by  a  comparison 
of  Gen.  xxli,  11  with  1%  and  of  Ezod.  ill,  2  with  6 
and  14,  where  He  who  is  celled  the  "angel  of  God"  in 
one  verae  is  called  "God,"  and  even  "Jehovah,"  in 
ttiose  that  follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to 
Ood  alone  (oontraat  Bev.  xiic,  10 ;  xxi,  9).  See  also 
Gen.  xvi,  7,  18;  xxi,  11,  18;  zlviii,  15,  16;  Num. 
xxii,  22,  82,  86 ;  and  cmnp.  Isa.  Ixiii,  9  with  Eiod. 
xxxiii,  14,  etc.,  etc.  The  same  ezprenion,  it  seems, 
is  used  by  Paul  .in  spealcing  to  heathens  (see  Acts 
xxvii,  28;  comp.  with  xxiii,  11).  More  ramariEably, 
the  word  "  Elobim"  is  applied  in  Pen.  Ixxxii,  6,  to 
those  who  judge  in  God's  name. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that,  side  by  side  with  these 
ezpressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested  in  the 
fltnn  of  moR;  e.g.  to  AlM«luinatUamn(G«ii.  xviii,  2, 
38 ;  comp.  xlx,  1) ;  to  Jac(^  at  Fennel  (Gen.  xxxii,  24, 
80);  to  Joshua  at  GUgal  (Josh,  v,  18, 16),  etc.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to 
the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  thetMvine  Presence. 
This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "no  man 
hath  seen  God"  (the  Father)  "  at  any  time,"  and  that 
"  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  ia  in  the  Ixnom  of  the 
Father,  bs  hath  revealed  him"  (John  i,  18),  the  inev* 
itable  inference  is  that  by  the  "Angel  of  the  Lord"  in 
such  passages  Is  meant  He  who  is  lh>m  the  beginning, 
the  "  Word,"  i.  e.  the  Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God. 
These  appearances  are  evidently  "  foreshadow ings  of 
the  incarnation"  (q.  v.).  By  these  God  the  Son  man- 
ifested himself  from  time  to  time  in  that  bnman  na> 
tore  which  he  united  to  the  Godhead  forever  in  the 
Tilly's  wonb.   See  Jshotah. 

This  conclusion  Is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
phrases  osed  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "angels"  in 
Scripture,  via.,  the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  even  in  poetry, 
the  " gods"  (i'foAini),  the  "holy  ones,"  etc.,  are  names 
which,  in  their  full  and  proper  sense,  are  applicable 
only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  He  is  "^  Son  of 
God,"  BO  also  is  He  ^  "  angel"  or  "messenger"  ot 
tiie  Lord.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  his  incarnation  that  all 
angelic  ministration  is  distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  cen- 
tral truth,  by  which  alene  its  nature  and  meaning 
can  be  understood  (comp,  John  i,  51,  with  Gen.  xxviij, 
11-17,  especially  ver.  18).  (See  an  anon,  wortc,  Angds, 
ChfTvbim,  and  Godg,  Lond.  I8G1.)    See  Logos. 

1.  Their  ExiiUnce  and  Orderg. — In  the  Scriptures 
we  have  frequent  notices  of  spiritual  intelligences  ex- 
isting In  another  state  of  being,  and  ooutttnting  a  ce- 
lestial fhmlly  or  hierarchy,  over  wbidi  JehoviA  pre- 
sides. The  Bible  does  not,  however,  treat  of  this  mat- 
ter professedly  and  as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  but  mere- 
ly adverts  to  it  incidentally  as  a  fact,  without  furnish- 
ing any  detculs  to  gratify  curiosity.  The  practice  of 
tiie  Jews  of  referring  to  the  agency  of  angels  every 
tnanlfestation  of  the  greatnesB  and  pover  of  God  baa 
led  some  to  contend  that  angels  have  no  real  existence, 
but  are  enere  persnniRcations  of  unknown  powers  of 
nature ;  and  we  are  reminded  that,  in  like  manner, 
among  the  Gentiles,  whatever  was  wonderful,  or 
strange,  or  unaccountable,  was  referred  by  them  to 
the  agency  of  some  one  of  their  gods.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  passages  in  which  angels  are  described 
aa  speaking  and  delivering  messages  might  be  inter- 
preted of  tocible  or  apfneaHj  Bupematnral  st^tges- 
tions  to  the  mind,  but  they  an  sometimes  represented 
as  performing  acts  which  are  wliolly  inconsistent  with 
this  notion  (Gen.  xvi,  7,  12;  Jndg.  xiii,  1-21;  Hatt. 
xzviii,  2>4) ;  and  other  passages  (e.  g.  Matt,  zx,  SO ; 


Heb.  i,  4  sq.)  would  be  witiumt  force  or  meaning  if 
angels  had  no  real  existence. 

That  these  superior  beings  an  very  mmwrous  is  ev- 
ident from  the  following  expressions :  Dan.  vii,  U, 
"thonsands  of  thousands,"  and  "ten  tbouaand  times 
ten  thousand ;"  Hatt.  xxvi,  63,  "  more  than  twelve  le- 
gions of  angels ;"  Luke  ii,  13,    mnltitnde  of  the  heav- 
enly host;"  Heb.  xii,  22, 28,  "  myriadsof  angels."  It 
is  probable,  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  smong 
so  great  a  mnltitnde  there  may  be  diffsreat  grades  snd 
classes,  and  even  natures — aacending  from  man  to- 
ward God,  and  forming  a  chain  of  being  to  fill  up  the 
vast  space  between  the  Creator  and  man,  the  lowest 
of  his  intellect u»l  creatures.    Accordingly,  the  Scrip, 
ture  describes  angels  as  existing  in  a  socie^  composed 
of  members  of  unequal  dignity,  power,  and  exceUenoe,  ' 
and  as  having  clu^  and'fulers.    It  is  admitted  tbst  ; 
this  ide«  is  not  clearly  exjaessed  fai  the  books  competed 
before  the  Bal^Ionish  captivi^ ;  but  it  is  deTeloptd.iD  '. 
the  books  written  during  the  exile  and  aAerward,  es- 
pecially in  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  Zecbaiiafa.  In 
Zech.  i,  11,  an  angel  of  the  highest  order,  erne  vie  ' 
ttandt  before  God,  appears  in' contrast  with  angels  of 
an  inferior  claas,  whom  he  employs  at  his  measengen  i 
and  agents  (comp.  iii,  7),    In  Dan.  x,  IS,  the  appdls-  I 
tion  "one  of  the  chief  princes"  (TiOEfn  ID),  and  in  ! 
xii,  1,  "  the  great  prince"  (^'njh  lisn),  are  pven  to  ; 
Michael.    The  Grecian  Jews  rendered  this  appellation  I 
by  the  term  ipxoyytXot,  archangel  (q.  v.),  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Kew  Test.  (Jude  9 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  16).  The 
namea  of  Beveml  of  them  even  an  given.    See  Ga- 
BsiBL,  Michael,  etc   The  ojdidon,  therefore,  thit 
there  wen  various  orders  of  angels  was  not  pecuUar  to 
the  Jews,  but  was  held  by  Christians  in  the  time  of 
the  aposties,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  apostles  tbem- 
selves.    The  distinct  divisions  of  the  an^ls,  according 
to  their  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  however,  which  | 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Jews,  wen  almost  i 
or  wholly  unknown  in  the  apostolical  per^.    The  ap- 
pellations Ap\aif  l^owiat,  Swafuic,  Opovot,  Kvptoi^  I 
Ttc,  an,  indeed,  applied  in  Eph.  i,  21 ;  Col.  I,  16,  and 
elsewhen,  to  the  angels ;  not,  however,  to  tiiem  ex-  I 
clusivety,  or  with  the  intention  of  denoting  their  par-  i 
ticular  classes ;  but  to  them  in  common  witti  all  beings  i 
possessed  of  mlf^t  and  power,  visible  at  well  aa  inris-  I 
ibl«,  on  earth  as  veil  as  in  heaven.   See  Pbutcipal-  ; 

ITT.  I 

II.  Tkar  A'aiare.— They  are  termed  "spititt"  (as 
in  Heb.  1,14),  although  this  word  it  ^i^ied  more  oon-  ' 
monly  not  to  much  to  themselTea  as  to  tbdr  power  | 

dwelling  in  man  (1  San).  xviH,  10;  Matt,  viii,  16,  etc. 
etc.).    The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the  sool  ' 
of  man  when  separate  from  the  body  (Matt,  xiv,  26 ;  , 
Luke  xxiv,  37,  39 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  19) ;  but^  since  it  |VDp-  . 
erly  expresses  only  that  supersensuona  and  rational 
element  of  man's  naton,  which  is  in  him  the  iBiage  | 
1^  God  {see  John  It,  24),  and  by  which  he  has  oom- 
mnnion  vrith  God  (Rom.  viii,  16) ;  and  since,  also,  we  ! 
an  told  that  then  is  a  "  spiritual  body"  at  well  as  a  , 
"  natural  (ij/vj^uciii')  body"  (1  Cor,  xv,  44),  it  does  not 
assert  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incorporeaL  The  con- 
trary seems  expressly  implied  by  the  words  in  which  , 
our  Lord  dedares  that,  ajier  ike  Seettrreetion,  men  | 
shall  be  *'  like  the  angels"  ((WyyfXot)  (Luke  xx,  86); 
because  (as  is  elsewhen  sud,  Phil,  iii,  21)  their  bodisB, 
SB  well  as  their  spirits,  shall  have  been  made  entizdy  | 
like  His.    It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  gloriouB  ' 
appearance  ascribed  to  the  angels  in  Scripture  (as  io  I 
Dan.  X.  6)  is  the  same  as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  ' 
Lord's  Transfiguration,  and  in  which  John  saw  Him 
clothed  in  heaven  (Bev.  i,  14-16);  and  moreover, 
that  whenew  angds  have  been  made  mai^Ast  to  i 
man,  it  bu  always  been  in  human  form  (as  In  Gen. 
xvtii,  six ;  Luke  xxiv,  4 ;  Acts  i,  10,  etc.  etc.).  The 
very  fact  that  the  titiet  "sons  of  God"  (Job  i,  6;  ' 
xxxviii,?}  Dailviiii^^i]poBp.^vlth^^and  "goda" 
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(Tfi^  TiU,  K ;  xcvil,  7),  applied  to  tbem*,  are  also  given 
to  men  (see  Luke  iii,  88;  Paa.  Ixxxii,  6,  and  comp. 
oar  Loid's  applicktion  of  this  lut  passage  in  John 
34-S7),  pcAtfs  In  Un  same  my  to  a  diflsrenee  only  of 
degree  and  an  identity  of  Und  between  the  hamin 
■nd  the  angelic  nature.  The  angets  are  therefore  re- 
Toaled  to  ua  as  beings,  aocb  as  man  might  be  and  will 
be  when  tiie  power  of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  par- 
taking in  their  measare  of  the  attribntes  of  God, 
Tnith,  Purity,  and  Love,  because  always  beholding 
Bii  fim  (MmU.  xTia,  10),  and  therefore  being  "made 
like  Him"  (1  John  lU,  S).  This,  of  course,  implies 
flaitaness,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  "  imper- 
6ctk»"  ot  natore,  and  constant  prioress,  both  moral 
utd  faitellectnal,  throngh  all  eternity.  Sach  imper> 
feetion,  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  express- 
ly atc^wd  to  them  in  Job  It,  18;  Matt,  xxiv,  86 ;  1 
Pet.  i,  12;  and  it  is  this  which  emphatically  points 
them  oDt  to  OS  as  creature*,  fBllow<senrants  of  man, 
■sd  therefore  incapable  of  aaarping  the  place  of 
lioda.  This  finitoiesa  of  nature  Implies  ca^dty  of 
tmptation  (see  Butler's  Anal.  pt.  1,  c.  5),  and  accord^ 
ingly  we  hear  of  "fiJlen  angels."  Of  the  nature  of 
tlior  temptation  and  the  circnmstances  of  their  Call 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All  tlut  is  certain  is, 
thai  they  '*  left  thek  first  estate"  (r^  ifxvr&v  apx^)t 
and  that  tbey  an  bow  "aagela  of  the  devil"  (Uatt. 
xxr,  41 ;  Say.  xii,  7,  9),  partaking  therefore  of  the 
fUt^ood,  uDdeanness,  and  hatred,  which  are  his  pe- 
culiar charaeteristica  (John  viil,  44).  that  can  be 
coDjectured  most  be  based  on  the  analogy  of  man's 
own  temptation  and  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
title  especially  assigned  lo  the  angels  of  God,  tliat  of 
the  "  holy  ones"  (see  Dan.  It,  18,  23 ;  viii,  13 ;  Matt, 
sxv.  81),  Is  precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those 
men  who  aie  renewed  In  Christ's  image,  but  which  be. 
longs  to  them  in  actually  and  in  perfection  only  bere- 
■fter.  (Comp.  Heb.  it,  10 ;  v,  9 ;  xii,  23.)  lU  use 
eridentty  implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  ot6t, 
■nd  their  crown  of  glorj'  won. 

In  tho  Scriptares  angels  appear  with  bodies,  and  in 
the  human  form ;  and  no  intimation  is  anywhere  pven 
that  ttieae  bodiei  an  not  real,  or  that  they  are  only 
aMtmied  for  the  time  and  then  laid  aside.  It  was 
Bsnifest,  mdeed,  to  the  ancients  that  the  matter  of 
these  bodies  was  not  like  that  of  their  own,  inasmuch 
■s  angels  could  make  themselves  vlrible  and  vanish 
igsin  from  their  sight.  But  this  experience  would 
nggest  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  their  bodies  ;  it 
would  only  fntinuto  that  they  were  not  composed  of 
pMS  matter.  After  his  reaorrecdon,  Jesus  often  ap. 
peaied  to  his  disciples,  and  vanished  again  before 
them ;  yet  tbey  never  donl>ted  that  they  saw  the  same 
body  which  had  been  crucified,  althoo^  tbey  must 
hare  perceived  tliat  it  had  nndergone  an  important 
change.  The  fact  tliat  angels  always  appeared  in  the 
hnauui  form  does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  they  really 
have  this  form,  but  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed 
to.  That  which  is  not  pure  spirit  must  have  some 
form  or  other;  and  angels  snqr  have  the  hnman  form, 
but  other  forms  are  possible.   See  Chsrdb, 

The  question  as  to  the  food  of  angels  has  been  very 
modi  discussed.  If  they  do  eat,  we  can  know  noth* 
ag  of  their  actual  food ;  for  tber  manna  is  manifestly 
csBed  "  angels'  food"  (Psa.  Ixxviil,  28 ;  Wisd.  xvi, 
!0)  mnely  by  way  of  expresring  its  excellence.  The 
enly  real  qoestion,  therefore,  is  wheUier  tiiey  ftod  at 
dlornot.  We  sometimes  find  angels,  in  tlieir  terrene 
Buifestatkms,  eating  and  drinkii^  (pen.  xviU,  8 ; 
Jix,  3);  but  in  Jndg.  xiii,  15, 16,  the  angel  who  ap- 
peared to  Honoah  declined,  in  a  very  pointed  manner, 
to  accept  his  hospitality.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Jnv  obviated  the  apparent  discrepancy,  and  the  sense 

wUch  tbey  understood  such  passages,  appear  fnm 
the  ^wciypbal  hook  of  ToUt  (xii,  19),  where  the 
Hgel  ii  made  to  say,  "  It  Menu  to  you,  indeed,  as 
Ovigh  I  did  eat  and  drink  with  yon ;  but  I  use  in- 


visible  fbod  which  no  man  can  see."  This  intimates 
that  they  were  supposed  to  simulate  when  they  ap- 
peared to  partake  of  man's  food,  but  that  yet  they 
bad  food  <^  their  own,  proper  to  their  natures.  Mil- 
ton, who  was  deeidy  read  in  the  **  angelic"  literature, 
derides  t^ese  questions  (Par.  Lott,  T,  483-489).  Bat 
if  angels  do  not  need  fbod ;  if  theit  spiritual  bodies  are 
inherently  incapable  of  waste  or  death,  it  seems  not 
likely  that  they  gratuitonely  perform  an  act  design- 
ed, in  all  its  known  relations,  to  promote  growth,  to 
repair  waste,  and  to  sustain  existence. 

The  passage  already  referred  to  In  Matt.  xxH,  80, 
teaches  by  implication  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
sex  among  the  angels.  The  Scripture  never  makeq 
mention  of  female  angels.  The  Gentiles  bad  their 
male  and  female  divinities,  who  were  the  parents  of 
other  gods,  and  Gesenius  (Thet.  Beb.  s.  v.  "jS,  12)  in- 
sists that  the  "  sons  of  God"  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi,  2, 
as  the  progenitors  of  the  giants,  were  angels.  But  in 
the  Scriptures  the  angels  ore  aU  malea;  and  tiiey  tp- 
pear  to  be  ao  represented,  not  to  mark  any  distinction 
of  sex,  hot  hacasse  the  masculine  is  the  more  honors 
able  gender.  Angels  are  never  described  with  marks 
of  age,  bat  sometimes  with  those  of  youth  (Mark  xvi, 
5).  The  constant  absence  of  the  features  of  age  indi- 
cates the  continual  vigor  and  ft«sbness  of  immortali- 
ty. The  angels  never  die  (Luke  xx,  86).  But  no 
being  besides  God  himself  has  essential  immortality 
(1  Tim.  tI,  1$) ;  every  other  bring,  therefore,  ta  mor- 
tal in  ttaelf  ,  and  can  be  immortal  only  by  the  will  at 
God.  Angela,  ooDsoquently,  are  not  eternal,  but  bad 
a  beginning.  As  Moses  gives  no  account  of  the  cre- 
ation of  angels  in  his  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  although  the  circumstance  would  have  been  too 
important  for  omission  bad  it  then  taken  place,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  called  Into  being  beflme, 
probably  very  long  befhre  the  acts  of  creation  which 
it  was  the  object  of  Moses  to  relate.  See  SonbofGoh. 

That  tbey  are  of  superhuman  intelligence  is  implied 
in  Mark  xiii,  82 :  "  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven."  That  their 
power  is  great  may  be  gathered  from  such  expressions 
as  "  mighty  angeU"  (2  Thess.  i,  7) ;  "  angels,  power- 
ful in  Btrei^h"  (Psa.  ciii,  M);  "  angels  who  are  great- 
er [than  nun]  in  power  and  ndgbt."  The  moral  per- 
fection of  angels  is  shown  by  such  phrases  as  "  holy 
angels"  (Luke  ix,  26) ;  "  tho  elect  angels"  (2  Tim.  v, 
21).  Their  felicity  is  beyond  question  in  itself,  but 
is  evinced  by  the  passage  (Luke  xx,  36)  in  which  ttie 
blessed  in  ^e  future  world  are  said  to  be  iaayytXot, 
KOI  viol  rov  9fov,  "like  unto  the  angels,  and  eons  of 
God." 

IIL  TXeir  ;^»«*vo»m.— Of  their  office  in  heaven  we 

have,  of  coarse,  only  vague  pnqihetic  glimpees  (as  In 
1  Kings  xxii,  19 ;  Isa.  vl,  1-8;  Dan.  vii,  9,  10;  Rev. 
vi,  11,  etc.),  which  show  ns  nothing  but  a  never-ceas- 
ing adoration,  proceedmg  from  the  vision  of  God. 
Their  office  toward  man  is  far  more  folly  described  to 

OS. 

1.  They  are  represented  as  bebig,  In  the  widest 
sense,  agents  tt  God's  providence,  natural  and  snper- 
natural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul.  Thus  the  opera- 
tions of  natoie  are  spoken  of,  as  ander  angelic  guid- 
ance fulfilling  the  wUl  of  God.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case  in  poetical  passages,  sncb  as  Psa.  civ,  4  (com- 
mented npon  in  Heb.  i,  7),  where  the  powtre  of  air 
and  fire  are  referred  to  them,  but  in  the  simplest  prone 
history,  as  where  the  pestilences  which  slew  the  first- 
born (Exod.  xH,  28 ;  Heb.  xi,  28),  the  disobedient  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x,  10),  the  Israelites  in 
the  days  of  David  (2  8am.  xxiv,  16;  1  Chron.  xxi, 
16),  and  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,  86), 
as  also  the  plague  which  cut  off  Herod  (Acta  xii,  8^ 
are  plainly  spoken  of  as  the  worit  of  the  *'  Angel  Ot 
tho  Lord."    Nor  can  the  mysterious  declarationB  of 
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laugcry.  (See  especiaUy  Rev.  vlil  and  It  b 
evideiit  that  iDgelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does 
not  exclnde  the  action  of  secondaiy,  or  (irtiat  are  call- 
ed) "natural"  catiaes,  or  mterfere  irith  the  directness 
and  muTersality  of  the  providence  of  God.  The  per^ 
sonifications  of  poetry  and  legends  of  mythology  are 
obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which,  however,  can 
rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Sciiptai«  itself.. 

3.  Hore  paitloitlaily,  howerer,  angeb  ate  spcAen 
of  as  miniBters  (rf  what  is  commonly  called  the  **sti> 
pematnral,"  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  the  "  spirit- 
uaT'  providence  of  God ;  as  agents  In  the  great  scheme 
of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctiflcation  of  man, 
of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The  representations 
of  them  are  different  in  different  hooka  of  Scripture, 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  XTew;  bat  the  rea- 
sons of  the  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ences of  scope  attributable  to  the  books  themselves. 
As  different  parts  of  God's  providence  are  brought  out, 
80  also  arise  different  views  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

(1.)  In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "  Nat- 
nrai  Religion,"  the}-  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as 
surrouDding  God's  throne  above,  and  rejoimg  in  tbe 
coaqtletioa  of  His  creadve  work  (Job  i,  6 ;  ii,  1 ; 
xzxviii,  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appeuuuse  to  man 
Is  even  hinted  at. 

(2.)  In  the  Book  of  Geoeeis  there  is  no  noUce  of 
angelic  appearances  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  tbe  history  of  the  ciosen  family, 
so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its  family 
life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot  (Gen.  xviil, 
xix),  goiding  Abraham's  servant  to  Padan-Arain 
(xxiv,  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive  Jacob  at  Bethel 
(xxvUi,  13),  and  welcoming  hU  return  at  Hahanaim 
(xxxii,  1).  Their  ministry  hallows  domestic  life,  in 
its  trials  and  its  bles^gs  alike,  and  la  closer,  more 
familiar,  and  less  awful  than  in  after  times.  (Con- 
trast Gen.  xviii  with  Judg.  vi,  21,  22 ;  xHi,  16,  22.) 

(3.)  In  the  sabsequent  history,  that'of  a  e&o«fn 
nafton,  the  angels  are  lepiesented  more  as  ministers 
of  wrath  and  many,  messengeia  of  a  King,  than  as 
common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed  that  the  records  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  judges 
and  that  of  the  captivity,  which  were  tranution  pe- 
riods in  Israelitish  history,  the  former  destitute  of  di- 
rect revelation  or  prophetic  guidance,  tbe  latter  one 
of  special  trial  and  unnsnal  contact  with  heathenism. 
Dnring  the  Uvea  of  Hoaea  and  Josbna  there  la  no  record 
of  the  appearance  of  created  an^ls,  and  only  obscure 
nftegnces  to  angels  at  all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges 
angels  appear  to  rebuke  idolatry  (U,  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(▼i,  11,  etc),  and  consecrate  Samwv  (xiU,  3,  etc)  to 
the  work  of  deliverance. 

(4.)  The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and 
immediately  angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
vhen  needed  by  the  propheta  themselves  (1  Kinga 
six,  5 ;  2  Kings  y\,  17).  Daring  the  ptopbstic  and 
kingly  period  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed 
above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its  tutelary  dei- 
ty, then  to  die  prophets  Daniel  and  Zechariah  angels 
are  revealed  in  a  ftash  light,  as  watching,  not  only 
over  Jerasalem,  but  also  over  heathen  kingdoms,  un- 
der the  providence,  and  to  work  out  tbe  designs,  of 
the  Lord.  (See  Zech.  paswn,  and  Dan.  iv,  13, 23 ;  x, 
10, 18, 20, 21,  etc.)  In  the  whole  period  they,  as  truly 
aa  the  prophets  and  kings,  are  God's  mioisttirs,  watch- 
ing over  die  natwaal  life  ol  the  subjects  of  the  Great 
Kbig.   (See  Helgel,  De  angtiofadent,  Jen.  1660.) 

(6.)  The  Incarnation  nuuits  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  "  Tht  Angel  of  Jeliovah,"  the  Lord  of 
all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from  heaven 
to  earth,  it  was  natural  Uiat  Bis  servants  shonld  con- 
tinue to  do  Him  service  here.  Whether  to  predict 
tnd  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt,  i,  20;  Luke  i,  ii), 


to  minister  to  Him  after  His  temptation  and  agoey 
(Matt.  iv,  11 ;  Lake  xxii,  43),  or  to  dedan  Hb  ns- 
urrection  and  triumphant  aacenaiMi  (Matt,  xziifi,  2; 
John  XX,  12 ;  Acts  i,  10, 11),  they  seem  now  to  be  in- 
deed "ascending  and  descending  on  tbe  Son  of  Man," 
almost  as  tbou^  transferring  to  earth  the  miniEtia- 
tions  of  heaven.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  whatever 
was  done  by  them  for  men  in  earlier  days  was  bat 
ty]dcal  of  and  flowing  from  their  aerrica  to  Him. 
(See  Fbe.  xci,  11 ;  comp.  Matt  iv,  6.) 

(6.)  The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  OairA 
of  Gkritt,  every  member  of  which  is  nnited  to  Bin. 
Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now  as  '^miaia- 
tering  spirits"  to  each  M^vidual  member  of  Christ  Ua 
his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  j,  14).  The  rec- 
ords of  their  visible  appearance  are  but  unfreqnnt 
(Actsv,  19;  viii,  26;  x,  8;  xli,  7;  xxvii,  28);  yet 
their  presence  and  their  aid  are  referred  to  bmUiariy, 
almost  as  things  of  course,  ever  after  tbe  iDcanatioB. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  watching  over  Christ's  Ik^ 
ones  (Matt,  xviii,  10),  as  rejoicing  over  a  penitent  shi- 
ner (Lake  xv,  10),  as  present  in  tlw  worship  of  Chris- 
tians (1  Cor.  xi,  10),  and  (perhaps)  bringing  tluit 
tmyers  before  God  (Rev.  viii,  8,  4),  and  aa  beariig 
the  aoolaof  tiia  ndeemed  into  paradise  (Lake  xvi,  89). 
In  oae  wocd,  they  are  Christ's  nunlstm  of  grace  now, 
as  they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafta  ^att.  zffl,  39, 
41,  49 ;  xvi,  27 ;  xxiv,  81,  etc.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  onraelves,  nor  are  we  told, 
perhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them  instead  of.  Hits, 
whose  servants  tbey  are  (see  Col.  ii,  13;  Rev.  ^ril, 
9);  bat,  of  couree,  their  agency,  like  that  of  human 
ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  tbe  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

The  mmui'Tf  ot  angels,  therefore,  a  doctrine  implied 
in  their  very  name,  is  evident,  from  certain  actiona 
which  are  ascribed  wholly  to  them  (Matt,  xiii,  41, 49; 
xxiv,  81 ;  Luke  x^i,  22),  and  from  the  scriptural  nar- 
ratives of  other  events,  in  the  accomplishment  ttf 
which  they  acted  a  visible  part  (Luke  i,  II,  ii,  9 
sq.g  Actev.19,20;  x, 8, 19 ;  xii, 7 ;  xxTB,3^pite- 
cipally  in  the  giddance  of  the  daetinieB  of  man.  In 
those  cases  also  in  which  the  agency  is  coitcealed  from 
our  view  we  may  admit  the  probability  of  its  exist- 
ence, because  we  are  told  that  God  sends  them  forth 
"  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation" 
(Heb.  i,  14 ;  also  Fsa.  xxxiv,  8, 91 ;  Mrtt  xviii,  10). 
But  tin  angels,  when  onplonpvd  for  our  weUhre,  do 
not  act  Independentiy,  but  as  the  instroments  of  God, 
and  by  His  command  (Psa.  dii,  20;  dv,  4;  Heb.  1, 
18, 14) :  not  unto  them,  therefore,  are  our  confidence 
and  adwation  dae,  but  only  to  bim  (Rev.  xiz,  10; 
xxii,  9)  whom  the  angels  tliemselves  reverently  wor- 
ship.   (See  Hoetyn,  Mmutry  of  Angels,  Loud.  1341.) 

8.  Gaardim  Angeb, — It  was  a  favorite  opinion  of 
Christian  fathers  that  every  individual  is  under 
theoareof  a  partienlar  oi^el,  who  ia  assigned  to  him 
aa  a  gnardian.  See  Gvaxduh  Akoxu  They  spoke 
also  of  two  angels,  the  one  good,  the  Other  evil,  whom 
they  conceived  to  be  attendant  on  each  Indivldaal: 
tbe  good  angel  prompting  to  all  good,  and  averting 
ill,  and  the  evil  angel  prompting  to  all  ill,  and  avert- 
ing good  (Bermat,  ii,  6).  See  Abadi>ok.  Ihe  Jews 
(exeepting  the  Saddaoeea)  entertafaied  this  b^ef,  aa 
do  the  Moslems.  The  heathen  held  it  in  a  modified 
form — tbe  Greeks  having  th«r  tutelary  damm  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Romans  their  gantu.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing to  support  this  notion  in  the  Bible.  The  passages 
(I^a.  xxxiv,  7 ;  Matt,  xviii,  10)  usaaHy  referred  to 
in  support  of  it  have  assuredly  no  each  meaning. 
The  fiirmer,  divested  of  its  poetical  shape,  simply  de- 
notes that  God  employs  the  ministry  of  angels  to  de- 
liver his  people  from  affliction  and  danger;  and  the 
celebrated  passage  io  Matthew  cannot  well  mean  any 
thing  more  than  that  the  infant  childrm  of  believeT*, 
or,  if  preferable,  the  least  among  the  disciples  of 
Chrixt,  whom  tbe^ministw^MifiitiwLf^uiRb  might  b« 
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agpCBofl  to  SflglflOt  from  tiidr  apptrant  iiulgntflciace, 
an  io  ancli  ertiinadoii  abewhen  flist  ttia  angals  do 
not  tblnk  it  tMlov  thair  ffignlty  to  minister  to  them. 
— ^Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Satan. 

IT.  LiUixittat. — For  the  Jewish  specnlalionB  on 
Angelolf^,  see  ElMnmenger,  Entdeckiei 'Jtuienthtm, 
ii,  370  sq. ;  the  Chriadan  views  on  the  subject  may  be 
fcond  in  Storr  and  Flatt'a  Lekrbuch  de  Chr.  Doffmatii, 
§  xiviii ;  Scriptural  views  respecting  them  are  given 
in  the  Anuriem  BAlical  RfposUory,  xU,  866-868 ;  in 
the  BibUotheea.  Sacra,  !,  766  sq. ;  11,  108  sq. ;  on  the 
iRiiiiatry  of  angels,  see  Jtmrnal  Sac.  Lit.  January, 
1863,  p.  288  K). ;  on  their  existence  and  cliaracter, 
ib.  October,  ISfiS,  p.  122  sq.  Spedal  treatises  are  the 
fclknrln^  among- otiien:  Leers,  De  m^onm  cor- 
parib.  «t  nOtura  (Toisc.  1719.  F.  a.  Rb.  1731) ;  Goede, 
Dfmoiutrationu  de  exaUn&a  corponm  at^eScor.  (Hal. 
1744);  Hoflbiann,  Num  angdi  boni  corpora  kominam 
ttttrAan  dhndeoKt  (TIteb.  1760);  Schnlthess,  Engd. 
tnO,  E^ge»ttz  u.  Engddierut  (ZOr.  1833);  Cotta, 
DoetrMa  de  AngelU  hittoria  (Tab.  1766) ;  Damitz,  De 
Itpm  aiujeUynim  (Viteb.  16M);  Wemsdorf,  De  eom- 
mmio  aagdor.  c.  flitAtu  homwm  (Viteb.  1742) ; 
S(An^  EmnraSa  ds  laptu  dtmomm  (Viteb.  1775); 
lUor,  nabtra  e(  cufta  tmgdor,  (Jen.  1668);  H«r- 
brim.  But,  oMffder.  tpee.  (Viteb.  1792) ;  Seller,  Enrmea 
deehiiia  ds  tngelU  ^tang.  1797) ;  Drlessen,  Angehr. 
cerpa  (Gron.  1740);  Beyer,  De  Anffdu  (Hal.  1698); 
Carbov'a  ed.  of  Aharbanel,  De  creatione  angdomm  (in 
Lat  Lpz.  1740);  Mather,  Angeltyraphy  (Bost.  1696); 
Ambrose,  Afmttratian  of  and  Commmton  mith  Angels 
(hi  Worit,  p.  878) ;  Camfield,  IHacowte  of  Aty^ 
(Load.  167S) ;  Lawrence,  Commtmim  and  Warre  with 
Amgeli  (s.  I.  1646);  Gasman,  Angdogrc^^  (Frcft. 
1697);  Berrenschmidt,7\i«afruman^fDnm(JeD.1629); 
Clotz,  AngehgrapUa  (Rost.  1636);  Dorsche,  Singula- 
rmaiiiTeltcoriimsepfenartw  (Argent.  1645);  Mnsnns, 
Angelogia  apoitolica  (Jen.  1664) ;  Sclmiid,  Senariut  an- 
yGnu  (Helmet.  1695);  Heler,  De  arckangelia  (Hamb. 
16K);  Oporhi,  LAre  von  dm  Engeln  Qb.  1735);  Stro- 
iinaiui,  Gvle  Engd  (Ondph.  1744);  Heater,  Sdek  de* 
TafeU  (Lemg.  1715) ;  Nlcolai,  De  graOiblu  m^rn^ 
d^iea  (Magd.  1760);  Herrera,  De  migdU  (Salun. 
1M6).  SeeSpiBiT. 

On  the  worship  of  angels,  as  practised  in  the  Soman 
Chnrch,  treatises  exist  in  Latin  by  the  following  an- 
tboni  iBpinna  (Rost  1767);  Becfamann  (Jen.  1661); 
CIoCi  (Bort.  1688) ;  Osiander  (Tnbing.  1670) ;  Pfef- 
finger  (Argent.  1708,  Helinst.  1731);  Beusch  (Helmst. 
1789);  Schnhze (Lips.  1703);  Qnl8torp(GryfJi.l770); 
Tbonurins,  in  his  DitieH.  p.  89-103;  Wildvogel  (Jen. 
1692);  Wniiseh  (Upe.  1728).    See  INVOCATIOH. 

Angela,  Hbbici,  better  known  as  Angela  of  Bres- 
cia, founder  of  the  order  of  the  Ursnlines,  was  bom  In 
Ifill,  at  Dezenzano.  She  entered  a  Franciscan  con- 
vent, and  made  a  jonmey  to  the  Holy  I.and.  On  her 
return,  io  1537,  she  assembled  at  Brescia  a  company 
of  iromen,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  itf  St-Unnla, 
whoin  she  made  the  patnm  of  the  order.  Dnringber 
lifethne  they  lived  each  In  the  house  of  her  parents ; 
bat  after  her  death,  wldcb  happened  Mar.  21, 1540,  the 
Crsalines  began  to  live  together.  Paul  III  approved 
the  inetitution  in  1544.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
the  OTder,  that  within  a  century  there  were  850  con- 
vents in  Franca  alone. — Landon,  Diet,  i,  818; 
Belyot,  Ord.  Monastiqius,  iv,  150.    See  UBSnuinEB. 

Aagali.   See  Ahorlib. 

AjlsellOBl  Hymn,  tbe  hymn  or  doxology  (q.  v.) 
9ona  n  ExcdaU,  beginning  with  "  Qlory  be  to  God  on 
Vgh,"  etc.  It  ia  so  called  fi-om  the  former  part  of  it 
ktrbg  been  nmg  l>y  the  angels  to  uuionnee  the  Irirth 
tftlw  Bedeemer.  The  Greek  ori^nd,  as  restored  by 
Bmseu  from  tbe  Cod.  Akx.,  is  giveo'ln  his  Analecta 
immcama,  fli,  87 ;  also  In  Procter,  On  Common  Pray- 
p.  864.— See  Palmer,  Ortg.  LUarg.  iv,  §  ^;  Bing> 
«m,(b^  £M9s.  ldc.lxirfCb.il, f  2.  SeeGLOBiA. 


Angglfcl,  a  heretical  sect  of  tbe  8d  contmy,  mp- 
poeed  to  haw  gained  the  appellation  bi  consaqiienoe 
of  tliw  worship  of  angela.   The  practice  was  imitated 

In  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  and  called  forth  his  an^ 
madversiona  in  his  Homilies  on  the  Colosslans;  and 
the  Coundl  of  Laodlcea  enacted  a  severe  canon  accom- 
panied with  the  denonciation  of  anathema  to  restrain 
it.  That  conndl  says,  "CbriBtiana  tmgitt  not  to  ffoi^ 
sake  tbe  Chnrch  of  God,  and  go  aside,  and  bold  con- 
venticles to  Invocato  or  call  upcm  the  names  of  angels ; 
which  thtnge  are  forbidden.  If  any  one,  therefore, 
lie  found  to  exercise  himself  in  this  private  idolatry,  let 
him  be  accursed,  because  he  bath  forsaken  our  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  the  Son  of  God,  and  gone  over  to  idol- 
atjy."— Epiphanius,  Hot.  60 ;  Lardner,  Ifonts,  it,  602. 

Angelio  Order,  Nuns  or.    See  Gdastalines. 

Al^ellqne.   See  Arkauld. 

Angelis  (or  Aroeli  Dkoli),  Girolamo,  a  Jesuit 
bom  at  Castro  Giovanni,  in  Sicily,  fn  1567,  died  Dec.  4, 
1628.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1586,  and 
preparedbimeelffortbeEastemmissions.  Heembark- 
ed  in  1696,  and,  after  a  Img  navigation,  was  cast  upon 
the  coast  of  BrasH,  where  his  ma  seised  liy  irirates  and 
bronght  to  England.  Having  from  thence  returned 
to  Portugal,  he  was.  In  1602,  sent  to  Japan,  in  whtcb 
country  he  labored  as  a  missionary  nntil  the  expulsion 
of  tiie  Jesuits  in  1614.  With  the  permission  of  his 
saperiors,  Angelis  put  on  a  Japanese  dress,  and  re- 
mained on  the  bland  of  Nipbon  for  nine  more  years, 
fie  Is  said  to  have  been  the  tirst  European  who  visited 
the  neighboring  islands.  In  Jeddo  be  la  said  to  have 
converted  ten  thousand  natives  to  Christianity.  Ulti- 
mately he  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  bumed  alive, 
with  ninety  of  his  converts,  after  a  stay  in  Japan  of 
twenty-two  years.  A  work  on  Jeddo  {Relations  del 
regno  di  Trto),  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1626, 
is  attributed  to  him.— Hoefer,  Biog.  Ginirale,  ii,  646. 

Angolites,  a  sect  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Anastasins,  abont  the  year  494,  so  called  from  An- 
geliom,  a  place  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  they 
bald  their  first  meetings.  They  held  that  the  penxMis 
of  tbe  Trinlfyare  not  tbeaeme;  that  neitber  of  them 
existe  of  himself,  and  of  his  jawn  natnre;  but  that 
there  is  a  common  God  or  Deitj-  existing  in  tliem  all, 
and  that  each  is  God  by  a  participation  of  this  Deity. 
—Buck,  Theoi.  Did.  s.  v.    See  SAnELLiANS. 

Angelo,  RoccA,  of  the  orderof  St.AugnadDS,  ed- 
ucated at  Rome,  Venice,  Perugia,  and  Psdna.  Pope 
Sixtns  V  employed  him  to  superintend  tiis  printing 
1^  the  Bible,  Cooneils,  and  Fathara;  and  to  hia  can 
the  Ai^aatinea  of  Rone  owe  "tbe  BIbliotbeca  Angel* 
ica,"  the  "  libraiy  of  tbe  Vatican,"  that  <*  of  Theokigy 
and  Holy  Scripture, "  eto.  He  died  at  Rome,  April  7, 
1620.— Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

AngSlns,  a  prayer  to  the  Vfa^,  commonly  said 
in  the  Roman  Church  three  times  a  day,  viz.,  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  bell 
is  sounded  thrice,  three  strokes  each  time.  Pope  Jdm 
XXII  histituted  this  office  in  1816,  and  several  popea 
have  granted  indtdgenosa  to  tboea  wbo  say  tfie  A»- 
geba  on  their  knees. — Landon,  Ecd.  DieL  i,  870. 

Angelus,  Chbistophes,  a  Greek  scholar,  bom  In 
the  Peloponnesus  abont  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen> 
tnry,  died  Feb.  1, 1638.  Being  compelled  by  the  Turks 
to  leave  his  country,  he  fled  to  England,  where  he  was 
enabled  by  the  support  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  and 
of  several  members  of  tiie  cleigy  to  study  at  the  nni> 
versities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He  was  snbse- 
quentiy  appohited  teacher  of  Greek  in  Baliol  Gollega, 
Oxford,  which  position  be  retained  until  bis  death. 
He  pablisbed  an  account  of  his  flight  from  Greece  (Ox- 
ford, 1619,  in  Greek  and  hi  Engiish);  a  work  on  tbe 
Greek  religion  (Enduridion  de  Imtitvtit  Gnads,  Cant- 
bridge,  1619,  in  Greek  andcL^);  -fyemis^^fk.*^ 
Kn^dom  ffGma  BrUaat  ((^bridge,  1819) ;  Bi  Apoa- 
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tatia  Eeehua  et  de  JTonnw  peeeaH,  MoSeel  Antichritlo 
(London,  1624,  4to).— Wood,  Athm.  Osxm.  voL  i ;  Gen- 
UemcM-$  Mag.  liiv,  785 ;  Hoefer,  Bwg.  GMnxk,  U,  661. 

Anger  (tutuDy  r|M,  opil,  ipy^'ij  the  emotton  of  in- 
•tant  dlspleaann,  which  ariseB  from  th«  fe«ltng  of  in- 
jury  done,  or  the  discoveiy  of  injury  intended,  or,  in 
many  caaee,  from  the  discovery  of  the  omission  of 
good  offices  to  which  we  supposed  onraelves  entitled ; 
or,  it  la  simply  the  emotion  of  displeosore  itself  inde- 
pendent of  its  cause  or  its  consequences.  'Mike  most 
other  emotions,  it  is  accompanied  by  eSecta  on  Uie 
body,  and  in  tide  case  they  are  of  a  T«ry  mariied  Id&d. 
The  arterial  blood-vesseli  are  bigUy  exdted;  the 
pulse,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  strong  and  hard,  the 
flute  becomes  red  and  swollen,  the  brow  wrinkled,  the 
wes  [u^trnde,  the  whole  body  is  put  into  commotion. 
"n*  secretion  of  bile  is  exceSBive,  and  it  seems  to  as- 
■ome  a  morbid  oontistency.  In  cases  of  vkxknt  pas- 
sion,  and  eapeeiiUy  in  nervous  perstni,  this  excite- 
ment of  the  oigans  soon  passei  to  the  other  extreme 
of  depression ;  generally,  this  does  not  take  place  till 
the  anger  has  subsided,  when  there  follows  a  period 
of  genera)  reUzatioo.  The  original  tendency  to  anger 
diflfera  much  in  individuals  according  to  temperament ; 
but  ftequent  giving  way  to  it  iMgeta  a  babit,  and  in- 
creases the  natural  tendency.  From  the  nature  of 
anger,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be— often  at  least 
— pr^o^Udal  to  health.  It  frequently  ^ves  rise  to 
bil»-fever,  Inflammation  of  the  liver,  heart,  or  twain, 
or  even  to  mania.  These  e^ctrfoUow  immediately 
a  6t  of  the  passion ;  other  evil  effects  come  on,  after  a 
time,  as  the  consequence  of  repeated  paroxysms,  such 
as  paralysis,  jaundice,  consumption,  and  nervous  fe- 
ver. The  milk  of  a  mother  or  nurse  in  a  fit  of  passion 
wfll  oaosa  convnisiona  in  the  child  that  sucks ;  it  has 
been  known  even  to  occasion  instant  death,  like  a 
strong  poison.  The  controlling  of  anger  is  a  part  of 
moral  discipline.  In  a  rudimentary'  state  of  society, 
its  active  exercise  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity;  by 
imposing  some  restraint  on  the  seinsh  agressions  of 
one  indi\'idual  upon  anotbcr,  it  renders  the  b^^nings 
of  social  c&^perition  and  intercourse  poflsible.  This 
Is  its  use,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  caOed,  its  final  eanse. 
Bat  the  more  social  Intercourse  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  customs  and  laws,  the  less  need  Is  there  for  the 
vindictive  expression  of  anger.  It  seems  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  emotion  ever  will  be — 
or  that  It  ought  to  be — extirpated.  Laws  themselves 
lose  their  efficacy  when  they  have  not  this  feeling  for 
a  background ;  and  it  remains  as  a  last  resource  for 
man,  when  society— aa  it  does  evety  now  and  then— 
leatdves  itself  Into  Its  elements.  Even  fn  As  meet 
artifldal  and  refined  states  of  toeSety,  those  minor  mo- 
ralities on  which  half  the  happiness  of  social  inter- 
course depends,  are  imposed  upon  the  selfieta,  in  great 
measure,  by  that  latent  fttnd  of  anger  which  every 
man  is  known  to  carry  about  with  him." — Chambers, 
Eaegdapadia,  s.  v. 

Anger  la  not  evil  ;Mr«s.  The  mind  is  formed  to  be 
angry  as  well  as  to  love.  Both  are  ori^nal  suscepti- 
bilities of  our  nature.  If  anger  were  in  itself  sinfitl, 
how  could  God  himself  be  angry?  How  could  He, 
who  was  separate  f^m  sin  and  sinners,  have  looked 
round  upon  men  with  anger  ?  An  essentially  immoral 
character  cannot  attach  to  it  if  it  be  the  mere  emotion 
of  displeasure  on  the  infliction  of  any  evil  upon  us. 
Anger  may  be  sinful,  when  it  arises  too  soon,  witbont 
reflectfon,  when  the  injaiy  which  awakens  U.  Is  only 
apparent,  and  was  designed  to  do  good.  The  disposi- 
tion which  becomes  speedily  angry  we  call  passionate. 
When  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  offence ;  when  it  is 
transferred  flxim  the  KuiHy  to  the  innocent ;  when  It 
is  too  long  protracted ;  it  then  becomes  revengeful 
(Epfa.  iv,  26 ;  Matt,  v,  23 ;  Col.  iii,  8).  When  anger, 
hatred,  wrath,  are  ascribed  to  God,  they  denote  bis 
holy  uid  just  displeasnre  widt  sin  and  Binnen.  In 


him  they  tfre  principles  arising  ont  of  bis  ho3y  and  jnit 
nature,  and  are,  therefore,  steady  and  nnifbrm,  and 
more  terrible  than  if  mere  erootitms  or  paasiimB.  See 
Paley,  Mor.  Phil.  ch.  vii,  vol.  i;  Seeker,  Sermm, 
serm.  xxvlil;  Fawcett,  fwtgr  on  Anger;  Seed,  Potlk. 
Serm.  11 ;  JSuck,  IHct.  a.  v. 

Angers  (Abdeoavsnsb),  a  town  in  I^ee,  where 
the  fbUowIng  councils  were  hdd:  468,  for  c^ba^; 
10K>,  against  Berengar,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  fin- 
heresy  ;  1062,  on  the  same  subject ;  1379,  where  fbnr 
canons  were  made  fbr  the  regulation  of  the  clergy; 
1S66,  on  discipline ;  1448,  for  refwms.— Smith,  TabUi 
ofChtrch  Bitt. ;  landon,  Mamiat  of  Coiauih, 

Angilbert,  St,  a  noble  Frank,  first  connciHor  of 
the  Italian  King  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne.  He  ii 
said  to  have  been  married  to  Bertha,  the  daughter  of 
Clfarieniagne,  bat  to  have  retired  In  790,  with  the  coa- 
sent  of  his  wife,  to  the  convent  of  Centole  (now  St. 
Riquier).  In  794  he  became  abbot  of  this  convent, 
and  died  Feb.  18,  814.  He  is  the  author  of  a  histcfy 
of  the  abbey  of  Centule  and  of  several  poetical  works,  | 
and  was  sumamed  the  Homer  of  his  times.  See  Aeta 
Sanctorum,  Feb.  18 ;  Ceillicr,  A  uteun  lacret,  vol.  xviil 

Angilram,  bishc^  of  Metz  from  768  to  791,  also  j 
abbot  of  the  monaster}*  Senones,  and  arch-cbaplain  <rf 
Charlemmne.  After  789  be  bore  the  title  archbishop 
as  a  personal  distinction.  His  name  Is  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Canon  Law  by  a  c^lecticn  of  laws 
respecting  legal  proceedings  against  bishops,  called 
Capitula  An(fUrtaHi.  According  to  some  Codd.  tbey 
were  presented  by  Angilram  to  Pope  Adrian,  bnt,  ac- 
cording to  others,  presented  by  Adrian  to  Angilnan. 
They  are  generally  regarded  as  spurious  (see  Rett- 
berg,  KmAengetciidUe  DeutscUmdt,  1,  501 ;  and  Her- 
zog,  8.  V.  Angilram),  and  as  extracts  tram  the  Pseo- 
do-Decretals;  bnt  tfa^ranthentidty  has  been  defended 
by  Wasserschteben,  BeMtge  no*  GeatUekle  dtrMtdm  \ 
ZhcTftale^—liatiat  Cluavk  Bittorf,  p.  186.  Sm  De-  ! 
CBETALS.  I 

Anglican  Chtirch,  another  name  of  the  Estab-  { 

lisbed  Church  of  England.    The  phrase  "AngUcn  | 
Churches"  is  coming  into  general  use  as  the  collective  | 
title  of  tite  Established  Church  of  EngUnd  and  Ire- 
land, the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  Protestant 
Efdscopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mis-  i 
sionuy  chorcbes  established  hy  any  of  these  three 
bodies.   The  Churdtmcm't  Catmdar  far  1886  gtvee  the  | 
following  synoptical  view  of  the  Anglican  Churches:  I 
1.  Enj^land^  2  archbishops,  26  bishope ;  2.  Ireland,  2  I 
archbishops,  10  bishope;  8.  Scotland,  8  bishops;  4.  | 
Mediterranean,  1  bishop ;  5.  United  States,  S8  bishops ; 
6.  British  America,  9  bishops;  7.  West  Indies,  6  bish- 
ops ;  8.  Ada,  8  bisbopa ;  9-  Africa,  8  Ushope ;  10. 
Oceanica,  14  bishops.   See  Exoland,  Cucbch  or. 

Angling,  the  art  of  taking  fish  with  a  book  and 
line.  The  word  tlZTt,  chaktaA',  which  the  Anth. 
Vers,  renders  "  angle"  in  Isa.  xix,  8 ;  Hab.  i,  16^  is 
the  same  that  is  rendered  "book"  in  Job  xH,  1, 12. 
The  Scriptures  contain  several  allusions  to  this  mode 
of  taking  fish.  The  first  of  these  occurs  as  eariy  as 
the  time  of  Job :  "  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviattao 
with  an  hook ;  or  his  tongue  {^paiaU,  which  is  usually 
pierced  by  the  hook]  with  a  cord  fline],  which  thou 
lettest  down  ?  Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  his  naet, 
or  bore  his  jaw  throogb  with  a  tfaom?"  (Job  xli,  1, 
2).  This  last  phrase  obvloBdy  reftis  to  the  ttoras 
which  wen  sometimes  used  as  books,  and  which  are 
long  after  mentioned  as  fAe  fhonu  of  fidiinff  (Amoe  iv, 
2),  in  the  Autii.  Vers,  "fisb^iooks."  Of  the  variMis  : 
passages  relating  to  this  subject,  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  which  records,  as  an  important  part  of  the  I 
"burden  irf  Egypt,"  that  "the  fishers  also  sbaO 
mourn ;  and  all  tb^  that  cu^  angle  [die  hook]  into 
the  hrooks  ahaUJament.  au  tliaT^t^e;/:^^  nela 
npontbewetonM^MgUa[^lCIdl.dtt^     iBtHi  | 
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poetical  description  of  a  part  of  the  calamities  whiob 
vflce  to  befall  ^^pt,  we  are  ftmushed  with  an  ac- 
coimt  of  the  variooA  modes  of  fishing  practised  in  that 
country,  which  is  in  exact  ctmfbnnity  with  ttie  Boenea 
depicted  in  the  old  tomba  of  E^ypt.  See  Fish. 
Angling  appean  to  have  bean  regarded  chiefly  as  an 
aanNemast,  in  lAidi  the  Egyptians  of  all  ranks  found 
mncheq^oyment  The  Egyptian  hooks  were  of  bionze, 
as  appear*  from  the  specimens  that  have  been  fiiand. 
Insect*,  natural  or  artificial,  were  not  used  in  angling, 
ground  bait  being  ezdnslTdy  employed ;  and  the  float 


Anelenl  Egyptlana  AngHf^  with  Gnmnd-balt 


does  not  appear  to  hare  been  known  (Wilkinson's 
Ahc.  EgsptiaoM,  iii,  M).  The  Osh  caaght  in  the  Ulce 
Hberiaa  were,  some  time  since,  taken  exclusively 
with  the  rod  and  line,  in  the  aboeoca  of  boats^npon 
thatwater;  and{ax>bably 


this  is  the  case  still.  An 
instance  of  this  occurs  in 
tile  case  of  Peter,  who 
was  directed  by  Christ  in 
this  manner  to  procare 
a  miraculons  supply  of 
money  to  pay  the  temide 
tax  (Matt  XTi],27>-Eit- 
to,a.T.   See  Hook. 

Anglo-Cathollo 
Chnroh,  a  title  recently 
adopted  by  the  Puseyite 
or  Romanizing  portion  of 
the  Church  of  England. 
SeePngETrrxs. 

Anglo  -  Saxon 
Chnrcb.  SeeEitauxD, 

Chcbch  of. 

Anglo-Saxon  Vor- 
atona  or  ths  Holt 
SciiPnraBS.  Notnuu> 
latkm  of  the  entire  Bible 
«M  made  into  the  lan- 
gitgaofthe  An^o-Sax< 
oas;  although  the  sub- 
Muee  of  the  Bible  bis- 
toty  was  fragmentarily 
thnnrn  into  verse  by  the 
i«Fd^  especially  Cnd- 
^iUetrieail'iaraphratt 
tfParUiiftlieffolgSerip. 

in  English  ttanslation, 
Dotas,  etc.  by  Benjamin 
Thotpe,Lond.l882,8To). 
8«a  AtTHOBizXD  Vbb- 
nos.  At  an  early  pe- 
'M,  however,  gloeeea,  of 
wttUneary  tnnalatknu 


of  the  Volgate  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  our  an- 
cestOTS,  began  to  be  made  by  the  monks.  Some  of 
these  are  still  estant.  The  oldest  is  the  celebrated 
Bttrham  Book,  preserved  among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in 
the  British  Afoseam.  The  Latin  text  of  this  M&  was 
written  by  Eadfrith,  bishop  of  the  Ohmch  of  Hdy 
Isle,  some  time  beft»re  the  year  668 ;  it  received  aamy 
decorations  from  the  comUned  skill  at  Bishop  Ethll- 
wold  and  BUlfrith  the  anchorite,  and  it  was  finally 
glossed  over  into  English  (of  gloeiade  on  EnglUe)  by 
Aldred,  wlio  describes  himself  as  "  Presbyter  indignos 
et  miserrimos,"  and  ascribes  his  aoccess  to  "Ctodee 
Ajltume  &  Sci  Cnthberhtea."  The  work  existed  first 
in  fonr  separate  volumes,  but  these  were  at  an  aaily 
period  collected  into  one.  The  date  of  Aldred's  glosa 
is  supposed  to  be  before  A.D.  900.  Tl)e  nest  of  theae 
versions  is  the  Rushwortii  Gloss  of  the  Gospels,  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  libraiy  at  Oxford ;  it  closely 
resembles  the  Durham  book  In  form,  arrangement,  and 
style  of  execution,  and  is  regarded  as  of  almost  equal 
antiquity  frith  it.  Its  asttiors  were  Faimen  andOwen, 
priests  at  Haraweod,  and  the  I«tin  text  was  written  liy 
one  Macregol.  Another  Anglo-Saxon  translation  m 
the  gospels  is  extant,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown ; 
it  is  twlieved  to  have  been  executed  near  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  bears  traces  of  having  been 
made  from  one  of  the  ante-hieronymian  Latin  ver- 
sions. A  translation  of  the  Heptateuch,  or  fint  seven 
books  of  the  Bible,  was  made  by  .£l&k,  archbishop 
of  Canterbnry,  who  died  in  1006;  and  there  b  in  the 
Cottonian  Collection  aMS.  of  atranalation  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  also  ascribed  to  him.  Of  the  same  date  is  a 
(^oes  on  the  Proverbs  by  an  nnknown  author,  also 
among  the  Cotton  HSS.  Of  the  Psalter  an  interline- 
ary  translation  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  (alxtnt 
706)      Adbelm,  Idsbop  of  Sherbom,  bat  of  this  no 
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Siuepniucipio  sme 
pneoltenpens  uuutti 
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MS.  ranainB.  It  1b  reported  that  KtDg  Alfred  mu 
also  engaged  at  tbe  tim»  of  bis  death  on  a  tramlation 
of  the  Psalms  (WOUam  of  Malmesbnry,  De  Gttt.  Beg. 
Angl.  p.  44,  E.  T.  p.  121,  ed.  Bohn),  and  other  parts  of 
tlie  Bible  are  sidd  also  to  have  been  translated  by  him. 
There  are  other  veraiotu  of  the  I*BatoB  in  Aaglo-Saxoa 
extant  in  MS.  An  edition  of  tbe  Fonr  Ooepels  waa 
printed  at  London  tn  1571,  in  4to,  vith  an  Engli^ 
translation ;  it  was  edited  by  Archhisliop  Parker,  with 
a  pre&ce  hy  John  Fox,  tbe  martyrolog^t.  This  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  hy  Dr.  HarshaU,  with  improTements 
from  the  collation  of  fteverai  MSS.  by  Fr.  Junius,  Jr. 
(I)ort,1666,«o;  rdaaaed  with  a  new  titlftiMge^  Amrt. 
1684).  The  beat  edMon  of  tbe  Gospeb  ia  that  ia 
Thorpe  (London,  1842,  ISmo).  .£lfric>  HepUteuch 
and  Job  were  published  by  Thwaites  (Oxford,  1699, 
8to).  Two  editions  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  bare 
been  issned :  the  former  by  Spelman  (London,  1640, 
4to);  the  latter  by  Thorpe  (Oxford,  1886,  4t4>).  Hill 
made  nse  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  venions  for  critical  pur- 
poses in  his  edition  of  tbe  Greek  TeetamenL  Critics 
are  divided  as  to  their  Talae  in  this  respect  Tischen- 
dorf  has,  however,  made  tue  of  tbem  in  bis  edition  (see 
his  Pn^gomeaa,  p.  365,  ed.  1859).  —  Kitto,  a,  r.  See 

VBBfllOHS  (or  TUB  BIBI.B).  \ 

Angina,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
the  17tii  century,  was  bom  in  England,  He  was  for 
some  time  principal  of  the  English  College  at  Lisbon, 
and  assistant  principal  of  the  English  College  at  Douai. 
He  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Rome  and  Paris,  defended 
the  peripatetic  piiHoiopby  against  Descartes,  tried  to 
derdop  tbe  theolc^cal  doctrines  of  fteedom  and  grace 
tnm  Axistotelian  prindples,  and  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Holinlsta  (q.  v.)  and  the  Jansen- 
iats.  He  wrote  a  number  of  mystical  books,  most  of 
which  have  been  put  into  tbe  Index.  His  principal 
works  are :  De  timndo  (Paris,  1642) ;  ImtUutionet  peri- 
pOMka  (L^s,  1646);  IntttMioMt  theologiea  (1652). 
He  assnmed  sometimes  the  names  Candidua,  Alblus, 
Kanchi,  and  Kchwortii,  Imt  Us  true  name  seema  to 
have  been  White, — Bbtg.  Sritaimea,  a.  v. ;  Bayle. 

Angola,  a  country  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
It  waa  discovered  in  1486  by  the  Portuguese,  who  soon 
after  began  to  form  settiementa  on  the  river  Congo 
and  at  -^irious  pointa  south  of  that  river.  Tbey  stiJl 
have  a  number  of  forta  and  commercial  establishments 
at  diflforent  places,  in  some  instances  extending  many 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  where  tbe  Forto- 
gnese  colonists  and  natives  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
trading.  Tbe  Portngoese  claim  dominion  over  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  860,  WO  Bonis.  Toward  tbe  middle  of 
tbe.l6tb  century  the  diocese  of  Angola  was  establish- 
ed, and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  nominally 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  bnt  with 
the  decUne  of  tbe  Portngneae,  also  the  hdd  widcb  the 
church  bad  of  tbe  native  populatioa  becama  weaker. 
A  large  portion  <tf  them,  however,  are  desirous  to  be 
regarded  as  members  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church, 
altiiongh  in  1857  there  were  only  six  priests  for  all 
Angola.  The  Roman  Catholio  population  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  100,000  souls. — Scbem,  Ecduiagtical 
Tear-hook  for  1859,  p.  21.    See  Africa. 

Anhalt,  the  name  of  a  German  dnchy.  At  tbe 
beginnbig  of  the  present  century  there  were  three 
duchies  of  Anbalt,  denominated  Aniialt-Dessan,  An- 
balt*Bemburg,  and  Anbalt-Koetlien.  The  line  of  tbe 
rdgning  ftmily  in  Anhalt-Koetben  became  extinct  In 
1847,  and  that  of  Anbah-Bembnig  in  1868,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  Anhalt  was  united  under  one  prince. 
The  area  of  Anhalt  is  1017  square  miles.  Tbe  popu- 
lation amoanted,  in  1864,  to  193,046,  of  whom  about 
2000  ate  Roman  Catholics  and  an  equal  number  Jews ; 
tbe  remainder  belong  to  the  Protestant  State  Church, 
which  has  atqnrintendents  at  Dessau  and  Bembnrg, 
and  about  160  ministers.  Anbalt  was  one  of  the 
flrtt  German  states  which  joined  the  Befbnnttion, 


and  several  dnkes  distisgniBfaed  thenudres  in  Aa 
defence  of  German  Protestantism,  Until  1560  Lo- 
theranism  prevailed  in  tbe  whole  oountij,  bnt  in 
ttiat  year  tbe  ctrntioveraies  arising  firom  tbe  FonmUa 
of  Concord  (q.  v.)  induced  the  princes,  with  a  large 
nnmbw  of  the  0100**  *o  SO  *o  tin  Retemcd 
ChoKib.  How  large  a  prqwrtioB  of  Ibe  peopla  Al- 
lowed tliia  example  has  not  yet  been  established.  The 
"Union"  (between  tbe  Lntlierana  and  Reformed)  w«« 
introduced  into  Bembnrg  in  1820,  into  Dessau  and 
Koettien  in  1827,  Since  1855  the  gewmneota  of  tin 
duchies  issued  several  decrees^  which  again  bind  tbe 
clergymen  m«e  atzlcdy  to  the  symbcdiol  boola  of 
the  two  denomlnatiana.   Sea  Gbbhaxt, 

A'niam  (Heb.  Attiam',  n^oMg  o/ttie  peo- 

pk  1  Sept.  'Avt^  V.  r.  'Atndv),  the  last  named  of  tlie 
four  sons  of  Siiemidali,  of  the  tribe  of  Mananmb  Q. 
Chron.  vii,  19).    B.C.  poet  1856. 

AnliS""*,  a  native  of  Campania  and  ardent  ad- 
herent of  Pelagiua,  whose  cause  he  defended  at  tite 
council  of  Dioapolis  in  415,  He  wrote  a  wwk,  Comira 
EputoI(m  Bierotufmi  ad  COaipkontem,  which  is  lost, 
and  translated  the  homlliea  of  ChtTsostom  on  the  Goa- 
pel  of  Matthew.  According  to  the  testimony  of  ^di- 
ard  Simon,  Huet,  and  Casaubon,  he  was  one  of  ISit 
ablest  translators  of  the  ancient  church.  His  traae- 
lation  of  Chrysoetom  is  reprinted  in  the  Benedictine 
edition.— Dupin,  Ecd.  Wriien,  vol.  iiL 

AnioStQS,  a  bishop  ot  Rome,  followed  Pins  I 
about  157,  and  is  called  a  martyr  in  the  Roman  and 
other  martyrologies,  although  it  Is  not  certain  wheth- 
er be  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith.  He  received,  about 
160,  a  visit  from  Polycarp,  and  tolerated  the  custom 
of  Aaiatios  in  celebrating  Eastra  on  the  fiiMiiteeiitii 
day  of  the  first  moon  after  tbe  vernal  equinox  with 
the  Jews.  He  had  to  combat  the  heretics  Yalentine 
and  Marcion,  and  died  168.  He  is  commemoiated  as 
a  saint  by  the  Roman  Church  on  April  17. — Butler, 
£*veg  of  lie  SamtM,  April  17. 

A'nlm  (Heb.  Anim',  0*^37,  /oimtaiiu; 
y^non;  Sept.  'Atift  v,  r.  Aiaap),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Eshte- 
moah  and  Goshen  (Josh,  xv,  50),  in  ttie  district  south- 
west of  Hebron  (Eeil,  Omtaunt.  in  loc.).  Eusebhu 
and  Jerome  appear  to  call  it  Awa  ^Kvaia\  and  stats 
tlut  it  waa  wholly  inbalnted  by  Jews,  lying  9  Roman 
miles  sooth  of  Hetiron,  near  another  village  (with 
wUcb  tlie  name  likewise  closely  agrees)  called  Amem 
CAvafifi),  wholly  inhabited  by  Christians  (OaonKnI. 
s.  V.  'Avap,  Anab).  Schwarz  {Paktl.  p.  105)  saye  it 
is  tbe  modem  village  Bm'Enim,  2  Engli^  tnilee 
E.N.E.  of  Hebron,  meaning  prolMbly  Beit-Amm;  bat 
this  is  in  a  difFbrent  direction,  and  is  probably  the 
ancient  Bethaooth  (q.  v,).  Van  da  Yelde  (JVomh*, 
p.  286),  although  apparentiy  wrong  in  thinking  it 
may  1)0  the  Levitical  Ain  (Josh,  xxi,  16),  is  probably 
correct  in  agreeing  with  the  identification  by  Wilson 
iLandi  of  Bible,  i,  854;  ii,  686)  with  tbe  vUUge  Ght- 
wein,  one  hour  sputh  of  Semoa,  on  the  road  fh>m  He- 
bron to  Moladah ;  bnt  unnecessarily  supposes  the  Ain 
mentioned  along  with  Rlmmon  (q.  v.)  in  the  "sootb" 
(Josh.  XV,  32),  and  apportioned  to  Simeon  (Joab.  xlx, 
7),  to  have  been  a  differait  one,  aa  be  la  tbna  obUged 
to  do.   See  Aix. 

Anina  Mundl,  "tlte  soni  of  the  vorid,"  aooord- 
ing  to  some  phUoeopbical  syatemi,  a  soul-aafaataace 
penetrating  the  entire  world  in  a  similar  way  aa  tlia 
human  sod  penetrates  tbe  body.  Whether  the  Py- 
thagoreans assnmed  a  particular  tmima  aumdt  ia  not 
certain ;  but  Plato  regaids  the  existence  of  tbe  ooemos 
as  essentially  mediated  throngb  the  otnna  imatdL  To 
him  it  ia  a  product  of  the  architect  of  tbe  world,  of  tbe 
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trier  to  the  latter.  ArMotle  did  not  asnme  a  pkr> 
tk&lar  amma  mmdi.  With  tlie  Stoics,  the  conception 
of  it  coiaddea  iritli  that  of  a  primitiTe  divine  power 
prodBdng  eTei7  thing  from  itself.  With  Plotin  and 
the  Neo-Ptatonicts  the  ommm  mmdi  is  not  an  imme* 
diate  prodact  of  the  hi^test  primittTS  unit,  bat  ama- 
nates from HthroQ^ the >wifc(nason).  PlotfaiMKM- 
timcs  distingoished  between  s  higher  aniWi  mmtcU, 
which  is  a  being  absolately  non-eeneaons  and  upa- 
rated  froia  the  corporeal  world,  and  a  lower  taima 
mmA,  which  ia  connected  with  the  bodies  of  the  nni- 
verse  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  individnal  soni  is 
eonnected  with  Ita  hoAj,  The  origin  of  this  pliHo- 
sophica]  opinion  mask  be  aon|^t  in  the  desire  to  find 
between  the  primitiTe  canse  of  alt  things  and  the  phe- 
nomenal world  connecting  links  which  are  to  malce 
the  origin  of  the  latter  from  the  former  more  easily 
comprehensible.  Christian!^,  which  derives  the  ori- 
gin of  the  world  from  an  immediate  creative  act  of 
God,  Injects  altogetfier  the  notion  of  a  partlcalaraMNa 
mmiii. — Plerer,  zlx,  89.   See  Pjutthbisii. 

Animal  (designated  by  varions  Heb.  terms,  reo- 
deted  "creatore,"  "  living  thing,"  "cattie,"  etc.),  an 
mguiind  living  body,  endowed  with  senBatiin.  See 
Beast.  The  H«l«ews  distingnisbed  animals  into 
pare  and  impure,  clean  and  unclean ;  or  those  which 
night  be  eaten  and  offered,  and  those  whose  use  was 
piotubited.  The  sacrifices  which  they  offered  were : 
(a.)  of  the  beeve  kind,  a  oow,  boll,  or  calf.  The  ox 
oo<dd  not  be  offered,  becanse  it  was  mutilated.  Where 
it  is  said  in  our  version  oxen  were  sacrificed,  we  are 
to  understand  bvOt  (Exod.  xx,  24).  (fr,>  Of  the  goat 
kbd,  a  h»-gaat,  a  sbe^oat,  or  kid  (Leyit.  xzli,  21). 
(e.)  Of  the  sheep  kind,  a  ewe,  nm,  or  lamb.  When 
it  Is  said  sheep  are  offered,  rams  are  chiefly  meant, 
especially  in  boml-ofirerin^  and  sacrifices  for  dns. 
Sfie  Sacrifice.  Besides  Uiese  three  sorts  of  animals 
used  in  sacrifices,  many  others  might  be  eaten,  wild 
or  tame.  All  that  have  not  cloven  hoofi^  ^  not 
diew  the  cndf  were  esteemed  Impnre,  and  could  neither 
be  ofiered  nor  eaten.  See  Clean.  Commentators 
M  the  Scriptures  are  much  divided  with  relation  to 
the  leg^  pori^  or  impurity  of  animals.  It  would 
appear  that  this  distinction  obtained  before  the  Flood, 
msoe  God  commanded  Noah  (Gen.  vil,  8)  to  carry 
'  seven  couples  of  clean  animals  into  the  ark  and  two  of 
unclean.  See  Food.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  Biblical  animals,  both  clean  and  unclean 
(nuniy  of  them  named  In  D«at.  zIt;  Lev.  xi),  ex- 
dndve  of  birds,  fibhbb,  iiisectb,  and  bkptilbs  (all 
wbleh  see  in  their  order),  arranged  under  their  tme 
&igli«fa  names  (with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  term  in 
italics),  so  fiw  as  these  liave  been  discovered.  (See 
Kinniburgh,  Seriptural  Animidt,  Edinb.  1852 ;  Anony- 
mous, Sertpiwral  Quairupedi,  Lond.  185g).  Compare 
ZOOLOGT. 
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.  (Dithop. 

*^lji*«(roo.bnck). 

/-Sfflfr,  1 
TVooM,  {(buck). 

Acteale). 

Oeitf  <kM). 
rooItwOd). 

{SW  (ball). 
Bout. 
Arlor  (iMeve). 
Air  (bnllock). 
JIgel  (calf). 
A«em  (wCd). 
(AyO. 

(SsAtflockX 


T;  ncLBAit  (tuAunmna 
Ape,  KopK 

Otm>. 

Atlum  (fenuJ^). 
Badger  (Di  ntctesk. 

OBmuloa, 

Kirkarah  (drontedarj}. 

^  [Kwn. 
Fox,  A  U>pex. 
Hare,  Amebetk. 
Htppopotannis,  SffcanwA. 

^ra^frteed). 
/Ukcsft  (oouner). 
Hjens^  Tbabtid. 


CuuN  QoAnacnDS. 

(fWbber  (ram). 
Kebrt  (young  ram). 
^M,ewe). 

^lUsk^bUa). 
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•"^['^ 

fAH. 
Ledn. 
LehL 
LaUK 
BhaphaL 
KepUr  (wbelpX 
,CtW(cub). 
Hoose,  JtAor. 
Hole,  Parah. 

"■^^  { ^e^hteran. 
Rat,  Chapharperah. 

fCAOEfr. 

Swfaie  I  Bus. 

iCkoirog. 
Unknown,  Tgig. 
WmmI,  ChtM. 


Lloo< 


Wolf 


\Lukaa. 


VoMHiF  or  AmiiALS.— The  reasons  of  the  dicrfce 
<tf  animals  consecrated  to  rec^ve  worship  among  tiw 
Egyptians,  the  great  practisers  of  this  superstition, 
are  now  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  some  are  proba- 
bly  connected  with  the  beasts  themselves,  some  with 
astronomical  allegories,  and  some,  perhaps,  with  now 
lost  historical  facts.  (For  a  list  d^the  saicred  animals 
of  different  parts  of  £^i>t,  saa  Willdnson's  Ane,  Eggp- 
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tiam,  abnridgm.  i,  246  sq.)  See  Ie>olatbt.  The  ox, 
the  sheep,  and  the  ichneumon  were  held  in  almost 
general  veneration ;  the  cat  and  the  aap  bad  their  die- 
tinguialiing  homage ;  and  the  Egyptian  custom  of  se- 
lecting some  In  preference  to  others,  as  the  objects  of 
veneiwtion  by  difibrent  citiea,  extendadlo  other  cona- 
triM,«nd  was  adoptad  hy  ^>ldaa^itdi»VB&^^EMIi> 
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aiu.'  The  bloody  wan  occuioned  hy  the  vmriety  of 
honuig*  paid  to  mimalu,  »ach  u  that  caoaed  by  the 
inbabitaatB  of  CynopoUa  Mtiitg  th«  oxyiinchiu,  and 
the  OxjriladiiBDB  the  dog,  prove  bow  fienwty  th«  so- 
pentition  was  cberisbed.  Uerodotos  eays  that  tha 
hippopotamiu  vsa  Mcnd  only  in  the  Papremitic  Nome, 
aod  he  adds  the  eel  and  water-make  to  the  list  of  hal- 
lowed fisbee,  and  the  fox-goose  to  that  of  hallowed 
birds.  Sacred  serpenta  were  kept  at  Thebes,  and  in 
the  mysteries  and  many  other  pagan  rites  tbey  were 
preeminently  coospicuoos.  "The  cats,"  Hendotna 
observes,  "when  dead,  are  carried  to  sacred  buildings, 
and,  after  being  embalmed,  are  buried  in  the  city  Bu- 
bastis.  Dogs  and  icbneumons  are  bnried  wherever 
they  happen  to  die.  The  shrew-nraose  and  the  liawk 
are  removed  to  Bntos;  the  ibis  to  Hermonopolis ; 
bears  and  wolves  are  buried  in  whatever  place  they 
die,  bat  not,  like  the  dogs,  in  consecrated  chests"  (He- 
rod, ii,  65-67).  The  soUr  deities  of  the  Egyptians  are 
usually  represented  with  the  head  of  a  hawk.  In  the 
procession  at  Dendera,  several  of  these  hawk-headed 
divinities  appear  with  an  ornament  upon  the  head, 
composed  of  the  circle,  and  a  serpent  witli  an  inflated 
neck,  or,  as  it  is  usnally  termed,  a  basilisk.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early 
period  almost  nniveraal,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  considering  that  reptile  as  the  ewllest  type  of  the 
solar  inflaence,  which  in  later  times  gave  place  to  oth- 
er emblems,  possibly  on  account  of  the  venomoos  prop- 
erties of  the  creature,  which  rendered  it  an  unsuitable 
representation  of  that  from  which  it  was  supposed  all 
good  proceeded.  See  Worship.  I«nds  were  set 
apart  fat  the  support  of  tffe  sacred  animals ;  men  and 
women  were  employed  in  feeding  and  maintuning 
them.  If  a  person  bOled  any  of  tbme  creatures  design- 
edly, lie  was  punished  with  death ;  if  involuntarily,  his 
punishment,  in  some  cases,  was  referred  to  the  priest; 
bat  if  the  animal  killed  were  either  a  cat,  a  hawk,  or 
an  ibis,  and  that  whether  by  design  or  not,  the  culprit 
was  to  die,  without  mercy,  and  the  enraged  multitude 
seldom  waited  even  for  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  A 
Roman,  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  killed 
a  cat  accidentally,  was  torn  in  pieoea  tiy  the  populace 
on  the  spot,  in  tpite  of  all  the  eflbrta  of  the  king's  guard 
to  save  him.  When  any  of  these  animals  died,  great 
lamentation  was  made,  and  vast  sums  expended  on 
their  funeral.  We  are  told  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  bull  A|us  dying, 
his  keeper  expended  more  than  fifty  talents  of  aUver, 
or  £18,000,  on  his  interment  (see  Wilkinson's  Ami.  Eg. 
l,2268q.).  The  Israelitee  often  debased  themselves  1^ 
an  imitation  of  this  dnmonolatry,  for  which  they  were 
severely  punished  by  God,  because  it  was  one  grand  de- 
sign of  the  Mosaic  Uw  to  keep  their  theology  frw  from 
these  gross  appendages.  See  Afib  ;  Cat  ;  Cbooo- 
DiLE;  Ibis;  Ichkeumon;  SEKFBirr;  Sattr,  etc. 

Animaiea  (ammnb),  an  opprobrious  epithet  be- 
stowed by  the  Origcnites  on  persons  who  differed  from 
them  in  opinion  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Origenites  was  that  men  would 
have  spiritual  bodies  in  the  bext  worid;  and  th^ 
ridicnled  others  who  maintained  that  the  same  body, 
altered  in  quality  bat  not  in  substance,  would  be  raised. 
They  gave  them  the  opprobrious  names  of  timpSoet 
and  pkUo$arar,  idiots  and  lovers  of  the  flesh ;  camei, 
animtdeg,  ^wnenta,  carnal,  sensnal,  animals ;  IvUt, 
earthy ;  pUotiota,  from  piba,  hair,  because  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  body  would  rise  perfect  in  all  its  parte. 
—Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  I,  cb.  lli ;  Farrar,  8.v. 

Aniie  (avt)Sov,  anefJuim)  occurs  In  Matt,  xxiii,  28, 
"  Woe  unto  yoo — for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  omse 
and  enmmln."  By  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  it 
was  employed  to  de^gnate  a  plant  used  both  medici- 
nally and  as  an  article  of  diet  (Pliny,  xlx,  61;  xx,74; 
Apicins,  vi,  6,  S).  The  Ar^&n  transUtois  of  the 
Greek  medical  authors  give  as  its  asuooyme  thabit. 


the  name  ^i^ed  in  Eastern  countries  to  an  umtMUUkKb 
ons  plant  wiA  flattened  fruit  commonly  called  "  seed," 
whidi  b  surrounded  witii  a  dilated  margin.  In  En- 
rope  the  word  has  alwqrs  been  used  to  denote  a  di^ 
lar  plant,  which  Is  fiuniUarly  known  hy  the  natne  of 
dUL  Hence  there  ia  no  doubt  that,  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, instead  of  "anise,"  dv^dov  should  have  beea 
translated  "  dill ;"  and  it  is  said  to  be  rendered  by  a 
synonymouB  word  in  every  version  except  our  own. 

The  common  dill,  or  Anetkum  graveolnu,  is  an  aa- 
nnal  plant,  growing  wild  among  ttia  euro  In  Spain  and 
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PWtogalt  and  on  the  eoast  of  Itafy,  in  Egypt,  ni 
about  Astrachan.  It  TeasmUee,^wiej;  but  is  smaUn, 
has  more  glaucous  leaves,  and  a  less  pleasant  smell: 
the  fruit  or  seeds,  which  are  finely  divided  by  capOhoy 
segments,  are  elliptical,  broader,  flatter,  and  surround, 
ed  with  a  membraneous  disk.  They  have  a  warm 
and  aromatic  taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  pak 
yellow  volatile  oil,  which  itself  has  a  hot  taste  and  t 
peculiar  penetrating  odor.  The  error  in  tnnslatiim 
pdnted  out  abore  is  not  of  very  great  ccsiseqnence,  as 
both  the  amte  and  the  dSB  are  nmbelliferous  planla, 
which  are  found  cultivated  In  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  seeds  of  both  are  employed  as  condiments  moA 
carminatives,  and  have  l>een  so  from  very  eariy  times ; 
bat  the  anetAum  is  more  espeually  a  genus  of  Eastern 
cultivation,  since  titba  tbs  dill  or  another  species  is 
reared  in  all  the  countries  trma  Syria  to  India,  and 
known  by  the  name  sAofrtt;  whUe  the  anise,  thoagb 
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known,  appears  to  be  so  only  by  its  Greak  name  ayt- 
(Tor.  Iq  tb«  Talmudiatl  tract  ifa$»ervth  (of  Tithes), 
if,  6,  we  read,  "  The  seed,  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  of 
MktOatk'y  are,  according  to  Babbi  Eliezer, 
(ulijeet  to  tithe"  (comp.  Ganura,  Aboda  Sara,  1,  2\ 
which  IncHcatM  that  tlw  herb  was  eaten,  as  is  indeed 
Ae  ease  with  the  Eastern  qjMlesln  the  present  day  ^ 
sad,  therefore,  to  those  acqoalnted  vitb  the  cultivated 
ptants  of  Eastern  coontrles,  the  dill  will  appear  more 
■ppnpriate  than  anise  in  tlio  above  passage  (see  Celsii 
HknM,  i,  494  sq.).    See  DiLU 

The  proper  aniM  (Or.  avtvov)  is  the  PmpineUa  am- 
nm  at  Lbinsns,  an  Eastern  annual  ombelUferons 
plant,  the  seeds  of  which  ace  primnpally  employed  in 
the  mannfretnro  of  eonUals  or  Uqneors,  and  as  a  reme- 
d^sgainstflatnlence.  Indeedall  these  kinds  of  plants, 
like  the  common  fennel,  possess  a  warming  medicinal 
proper^.    See  AnoMATica. 

There  is  anotlier  plant  very  dissimilar  In  extemsl 
chsracter  to  the  two  named  atiove,  the  leaves  and  cap- 
sntss  of  which  an  powerftilly  carminative.  Tbb  is  the 
"liar anise,"  «  «mmed-tne  (IWcbm  amutmmy^  which 
bdnigs  to  the  natural  order  ifagmtmsea.  In  China 
this  Is  frequently  used  for  seasoning  dishes,  etc.' ;  but 
the  species  of  this  genos  are  not  n^ves  of  the  Bible 
Isnds,  and  must  not  be*conflued  with  the  nmbelltfer^ 
oos  plants  noticed  in  this  article.    See  Botast. 

Anklet.  This  word  does  not  occnr  in  Scripture, 
but  the  ornament  which  It  denotes  is  clearly  indicated 
by  "the  tinkling  (ot^flngSmff)  ornaments  (037,  e'ha) 
abont  the  feet"  mentioned  in  the  carious  description 
of  female  attire  which  we  find  In  Isa.  ilL  See  Athbr. 
Even  b  the  absenee  of  spedal  notice,  we  might  veiy 
safely  conclude  that  an  ornament  to  which  the  Orien- 
tal women  have  always  been  so  partial  (lliomson's 
Laxd  and  Boot,  i,  182)  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jew> 
hh  ladies.  The  Egyptian  mAnuments  represent  them 
as  worn  .by  men  likewise  (Wilkinson,  III,  875).  The 
figures  below  represent  different  s^les  <^  anklets,  as 
feond  on  the  Egyptian  monmnents,  and  in  use  at  pns- 


Oriaatal  AnklebL  1, 2,8,  «,T,Ansli>it;  8,4,8,  IMsm. 


eat  (psilienlaTly  1^  fbrnsles)  ammg  the  Egyptians, 
Fvrsisas,  Anha,  and  Hindoos.  AnU^  of  solid  gold 
Or  riWer  are  worn  by  some  ladles,  bnt  are  more  nn- 
common  than  they  formerly  were.  They  are,  of 
eottite,  veiy  heavy,  and  knocking  together  as  the 
narer  walks,  ipake  a  ringing  n<^ ;  hence  it  Is  said 
in  a  song,  "The  ringing  of  thy  anklets  has  deprived 
nM  of  reason"  (Lane^s  Mod.  E^/ptiatu,  ii,  410).  This 
praetiGe,  oevertbeless,  is  forbidden  in  the  Koran  (xxiv, 
n>  l!his  pRAiUtion,  Imwaver^  perhapa  rather  refbrs 
(m  Chardin,  i,  188, 148, 194)  to  the  smaU  bells  nsed 
females,  espedaDy  dancing  girls,  around  the  ankles 
(lADe,  ib.  ii,  868).  To  increase  this  pleasant  sound, 
pebbles  were  soisetimes  enclosed  in  them  (Calmet, 
*■  T.  Periscelldes,  Bells).  Tertnllian  discountenances 
tbea  {De  cdt.  fmm.  li,  18).  They  were  somedmes  of 
KiMt  TBlm^  hot  the  pooler  village  children  wear  them 
«f  inn.  For  thdr  nee  amotv  tin  andeot  Egyptians, 
m  mUdnioa,  iii,  874,  and  among  tibe  andent  Gneks 


and  Bomans,  Smith's  Diet,  of  dcui.  AiU.  s.  v.  Feri> 
scelis.  They  do  not,  we  believe,  occnr  in  the  Nineveb 
sculptures.  Livingstone  writes  of  the  favorite  wife 
of  an  AfriMft  ohi^  '*  She  wtm  a  proftirion  of  iron 
rings  on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little 
pieoBs  of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling 
as  she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style"  (p.  278). 
On  tlw  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  chlefe  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  »dL  p.  276.   See  BhaceIiET. 

An^na  ("Awa,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Hat^ 
nah  [q.  v.] ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  cognate  Punic  as  that 
of  the  sister  of  Dldo^  Vi^l,  Iv,  9),  the  name  of 
two  women. 

1.  The  wKbofToUttwhoseUsttnyls  contained  in 
the  apocfyjlhal  book  that  bears  bis  name  (Tob.  i,  9  sq:). 

2.  An  aged  widow,  dau|^iter  of  Phanuel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  She  had  married  euly,  hot  after  seven 
years  her  husband  died,  and  during  her  long  widow- 
hood she  daily  attended  the  momini;  and  «veniQg  ser^ 
vices  of  die  temple.  Anna  was  eighty-four  years  old 
when  the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  to  the  temple  by 
his  mother,  and,  entering  as  Simeon  pronounced  his 
tbanksf^ving,  she  also  lanoke  forth  in  praise  to  God  for 
the  ftiUQment  at  his  ancient  promises  (Luke  ii,  86, 
37),  B.Ci  6.  See  Uayer,  Dt  Ansa  pn^uHna  vidua 
(Gryph.  1706). 

Anna,  St.,  the  name,  according  to  tradition,  of  the 
mother  of  the  Tir^n  Hary,  and  wife  of  Joachim.  The 
names  of  Anna  and  Joachim  are  not  found  in  Holy 
Scripture,  but  are  gathered  from  the  fathers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend,  her  body  was  brought.  In  710, 
ftom  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople,  and  from  diat  time 
numy  churches  of  Europe  pretended  to  possess  some 
relic  of  it  Her  festival  is  k^  in  the  Greek  Church 
Jnly  S5th,  In  the  Soman,  July  26tli.— Butler,  Uve»  of 
SaiaU,  W,  212 ;  comp.  Blnerus,  Dt  JoacUnuy,  Aima  tt 
JoKpho  (Antw.  1688);  Goetze,  De  etdtu  Ama  (Lips. 
1702) ;  Willisch,  EhemaL  Si.  Afma»briidenhajl  (An- 
nab.  1723) ;  Frana,  Vertueh  etner  GttMchte  de$  Marien 
tmd  Amat-C^iiu  (Halberst,  1864);  and  see  the  Xe- 
ffenda  matnmiB  Amim  (Lips.  1502). 

An'na&s  QEavaag),  a  man  whose  posterity  (or  a 
place  whose  nsidents)  returned  tmva  the  captivi^ 
(I  Esdr.  V,  28);  evidentiy  the  Sbhaah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
genubie  text  (Etra  I!,  85). 

AmiUdfl  Booleslaatitbl.   See  Baeoniits. 

ATinam,    See  An  AH. 

An'nas  ('Avtvc,  probably  a  contracted  form  of 
the  name  AnamtA  in  its  Greek  fbrm,  'Avavoc),  >  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  mentlotted  In  Lnke  QSi,  2)  as  being 
high-priest  o&R^  mA  Calaidias  his  son-in-law.  Our 
Lord's  first  hearing  (John  xvlii,  18)  was  before  Annas, 
who  then  sent  him  bonnd  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv, 
6,  he  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Caiaphas 
merely  named  with  others  of  his  fomily.  He  is  called 
by  Josepbus  AmHuu  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Seth ;  and  was 
first  appointed  to  that  office  In  his  87th  year  by  Quirl- 
nns,  proconsul  of  Syria,  about  A.D.  7  (AtU^  xviU,  2, 
1),  but  was  afterward  deprived  of  it  by  Valerius  Gratus, 
procurator  of  Jadsa  (A.D.  14),  who  gave  the  office 
first  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabteus,  and  a  short  time 
after  to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Annas  (Josephne,  AiU. 
xviii,  2, 1  and  2).  He  held  the  office  one  year,  and 
was  tban  succeeded  by  Sinwn  the  son  of  Camithns, 
who,  after  another  year,  was  lUlowed  by  Joseph,  also 
called  Caiaphas,  this  son-in-law  of  Annas,  A.D.  ante 
27,  who  continued  in  office  until  A.D.  87.  In  tiie 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  above  cited,  therefore, 
it  Is  apparent  that  Caiaphas  was  the  only  actual  and 
proper  hlgb-jaiest;  bnt  Annas,  being  his  fsther-in- 
law,  and  having  been  formerly  himself  high-^est, 
and  bdng  also  perhaps  his  snbstitnte^sB^m),  had 
great  inflneaee  ud  authority,. l 
propriety  ha  still  tanned  ! 
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phAS.  (See  Anger,  De  ttmp.  p.  1S5:  LiKhtfbot,  Bor. 
Beb.  p.  744  sq. ;  Bus,  BarnKm.  Eemg.  1,  SIS  eq. ;  III, 
ii,  962  «q. ;  \itringa,  Otnerv.  Saer.  vl,  529  iq. ;  Cft- 
wibon,  Btere.  {Mtibar.  p.  216  sq. ;  WieMlcr,  Chnmol,. 
Sgnop$.  p.  186  sq. ;  Seld«n,  De  ^/nedrm,  ii,  666 ;  San- 
bert,  De  Sacerdotio  Ebraor.  1,  fi;  KninAl,  OmmaU. 
on  Lake  ill,  2.)  S«e  Hioh-priebt.  He  died  at  aa 
advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  first  son  in 
the  sacerdotal  dignity  (Josepbns,  Ant.  xx,  9, 1), 

An'nas  C^"^"  ^-  'Awat)  likewise  occnrs  in  the 
Apocr}-pha  (Vulg.  Nvat)  as  one  of  the  Israelites  who 
had  married  GentUe  wives  after  the  captinly  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  32) ;  evidently  a  corrbption  for  the  Habu  (q.  v.) 
(rf  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  x,  81). 

Annfitds,  or  First -fruits,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  means  the  value  of  every  spiritual  living  for  a 
whole  year  (hence  the  name,  from  the  Latin  word 
ernnu,  a  year),  which  the  pope,  claiming  the  disposi- 
tion of  every  spiritaal  benefice  within  Christendom,  I 
reserved  out  of  evwy  living.  This  impost  was  at 
first  only  levied  from  persons  appt^ted  to  Ushoprics; 
but  it  was  afterward  extended  to  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  value  of  these  annates  was  calculated  according 
to  a  rate  made  under  the  dfreetkm  of  Pope  Innocent 
rV  (A.D.  IWS),  but  which  was  afterward  Increased  by 
Pope  NichoUs  III  (A.D.  1292).  This  pap^  exaction 
was  abolished  in  England  by  the  act  25  Henry  VIII, 
c.  20,  u)d  by  an  act  passed  in  the  following  year  of 
the  same  reign,  26  Henry  VIII,  c.  S),  the  right  to  an- 
nates, or  first-fmits,  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
varioua  statutes  subsequently  passed  on  this  subject 
have  all  been  consolidated  by  an  act  (the  1  Tict.  c.  20) 
E^nladng  the  collecdon  of  the  money  ao  levied. — 
Gleseler,  CA.  iRrt.  lit,  54-48.  See  FtBST-ntutTS ; 
QuBEH  AiTMB'a  Bommr. 

Annesley,  Samubl,  D.D.,  maternal  grandfiithor 
of  John  Wesley,  was  one  of  the  leading  non-conform- 
ist divines  of  bis  day,  and  a  man  of  good  family,  being 
a  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Anglesea.  He  was  bom  near 
Warwick  In  1620,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where, 
like  his  grandson,  he  was  noted  for  his  [dety  and  dili- 
gaoe.  He  served  the  national  church  aa  chaplain 
at  sea,  and  as  parish  priest  at  Cliff,  in  Kent,  at  St. 
John  the  Apostle's  and  at  St.  Giles's,  two  of  the 
largest  congregations  in  London.  He  refused  to  "  con> 
form"  to  the  "Act  of  Uniformity,"  and  endured  a 
series  of  severe  persecutions,  which  were  attended  by 
many  of  those  "remarkable  interpositions"  that  dis- 
tinguish the  later  history  of  the  &mily.  One  of  his 
persecutors  fell  dead  while  prepvhig  a  warrant  for 
bis  apprehension.  He  became  a  leader  of  the  Puri- 
tans during  the  troubles  of  the  times,  preaching  al- 
most dally,  providing  pastors  for  destitute  congrega- 
tions, and  relief  for  hb  ejected  and  Impoverished 
br^hren.  After  a  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  of  sore  trials,  under  which  be  never  once  fal- 
tered, he  died  hi  1696,  excUiming,  "  I  shall  he  satisfied 
with  thy  likeness ;.  eatisfled,  satisfied."  De  Foe,  who 
sat  under  Ms  pniwUng,  has  drawn  his  character  as 
perfect,  in  an  elegy.  The  non-conformists  considered 
bim  a  second  St.  Paul.  Bichard  Baxter  pronounced 
hun  totally  devoted  to  God  (Clarke,  We^  Family, 
p.  298).  He  was  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately; aitd  his  noble  relative,  Qie  countess  of  An- 
glesea, derired,  on  her  death-bed,  to  he  buried  in  his 
grave.  He  bad  a  manly  coanteoance  ud  dignified 
person ;  a  rich  estate,  which  he  devoted  to  charity ; 
robust  health,  which  was  capable  of  any  fatigue.  Cal- 
amy  (Non-confomusft  Memorial,  vol.  i)  calls  him  an 
Israelite  taideed.— Stevens,  HiA  of  MtiMitm,  i,  8fi ; 
Crowther,  Partrmtttn  of  Sfethoditm,  p.  8. 

Annlbllatloii,  tbe  act  of  reducing  any  thing  to 
nothing.  Whether  matter  can  be  utterly  destroyed  at 
not,  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  agitated  In  the 
Bchmds.  According  to  some,  nothing  fa  bo  difficult ; 
acondibg  to  others,  nothing  b  m  easy.  Exietenoe, 


I  say  the  last.  Is  a  state  of  violence ;  all  things  are  ooB- 
tinually  endeavoring  to  return  to  their  primitive  notti- 
'  ing ;  no  power  is  required  to  eAct  It ;  it  would  be  ac- 
!  oomplished  of  Itself]  Bay  mofe,  an  infliiite  ptnrar  ia 
'  reqidred  to  prevent  It.    Aa  to  human  beings,  tiw  m&> 
JoriQ'  of  the  Greek  phlloeoiAen  opposed  the  doctrine ; 
tbe  Brahmins  held  that  at  stated  intervals  all  cr«*ed 
;  thiuKS  are  annihilated ;  the  Bismeee  liold  annihibitioD 
'  to  be  the  greatest  reward  of  virtue  (Buck,  TkeoL  JJie- 
liomaTf,  8.  v.).    The  tbeoiy  of  the  annibUiatian  of  tie 
w'ldoed  tiafl  l>een  set  on  fo<A  at  diflerent  periods,  and  has 
neently  been  revived.    See  AmnKiunoiima. 

AimiMlatloiitotB,  a  name  given  to  Uw  hcddcn 
'  of  the  tiwoiy  that  tbe  wicked  will  not  be  kept  {m  etef^ 
'  nal  misery,  but  will  suflte-  a  total  extinction  of  bring. 
See  AmnHiLATioit. 
!     1.  There  are  only  a  few  traces  of  this  doctrine  in 
,  early  church  history.    Some  are  disposed  to  find  the 
I  first  hint  <tf  it  bi  Justin  (fiialog.  cum  Tryphtm.  c  b\ 
I  where  it  is  sidd  that  the  eonls  of  the  wk^ed  shoukl  he 
I  punished  aa  long  aa  for  &v  avrif  mt  t7vfti  coi  coXd- 
I  i^fadai  u  Otoe  BiX\f  (as  loi^  as  God  wishes  tbem'to 
exist  and  to  be  punished).    Similar  expreaslMiB  are 
used  by  Irennus  (ii,  84 :  QaoadHtque  ta  Deus  et  esse 
;  perteverare  voiuerii\  and  Clem.  Horn.  iH,  S.    In  clearer 
terms  tbe  doctrine  was  propouWed  by  Anobiue  (q.  -v.) 
,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.    See  Hku.. 

2.  The  theory  of  annihilation  was  maintained  in  the 
,  last  centuiy  in  England  by  a  few  writers  of  inferior 
note,  as  Samuel  Bowen  (Smaont),  J.  N.  Soott,  and 
others.  They  took  the  name  of  Df4tructioniftt,  as- 
suming the  point  in  dispute,  viz.,  that  tbe  word  (fe. 
ttructiw  in  Scripture  means  cmmhUctAm,  Their  prop- 
er desfgnattoQ  is  "  Annibilationlsts."  Among  the 
^  more  eminent  supporters  of  this  doctrine  was  IVylor 
of  Norwich  (q.  v.) ;  and  Macknlght  is  also  claimed  as 
among  its  advocates.  Jonatiian  Edwards,  In  Us  an- 
swer to  Dr.  ChauQcey,  on  the  salvation  . of  all  men, 
says  that  this  scheme  was  provisionally  retained  by 
Dr.  Chauncey,  i.  e.  in  case  the  scheme  of  aniversal 
;  salvation  should  fail  him ;  and  Edwards,  tn  his  exam- 
ination of  tiiat  wori^  appropriates  «  ch^to*  to  the  oon- 
sideration  ef  it.  Among  otiier  reasmiinga  against  it 
are  the  f^lowing:  "1.  Tbe  dlArent  de^ees  of  pun- 
ishment which  the  wicked  will  suHfer  according  to  tbeir 
works,  proves  that  it  does  not  consist  in  annihilation, 
which  admits  of  no  degrees,  2.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  though  it  will  end  in  mini- 
'  hiiation,  yet  shall  be  preceded  liy  torment,  and  that 
this  will  l>e  of  difi^nt  degrees,  according  to  the  de> 
greea  of  sin,  it  may  be  replied,  this  is  making  it  to  be 
compounded  partly  of  torment  and  partly  of  annihi- 
lation. The  latter  also  appears  to  be  hut  a  small  part 
of  Future  punishment,  for  that  alone  will  be  inflicted 
on  tbe  least  sinner,  and  on  account  of  the  least  sin ; 
and  that  all  punishment  which  will  tw  inflicted  on  any 
person  above  that  which  is  due  to  tbe  least  sin  is  to 
consist  in  torment.  Nay,  if  we  can  form  any  idea  in 
tile  present  state  of  what  would  1>g  dreadful  or  desira- 
ble in  another,  instead  of  its  being  any  punishment  to 
be  annibilsted  aftor  a  Ion;;  series  of  torment,  it  in  tut 
be  a  deliverance,  to  wldch  the  sinner  would  look  fbr- 
ward  with  anxious  desire.  And  Is  it  credible  that 
this  was  the  termination  of  torment  that  our  Lord  held 
up  to  bis  disciples  as  an  object  of  dread  ?  Can  this  be 
the  destruction  of  Iwdy  and  soul  In  liell?  Is  it  crvd- 
il^  that  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  fhnn  the  glory  of  his  power,  shoold  con- 
stitote  only  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  futare  pnuMi- 
ment ;  and  such  too  as,  after  a  series  of  torment,  most 
next  to  being  made  happy,  be  the  most  acceptable 
thing  that  could  befall  them  ?  Can  this  be  tbe  object 
threatened  by  such  language,  as  recompensing  tribu- 
lation, and  taking  vengeance  in  flaming  tire  P  ^lliess. 
1),    Is  It  posrible  that  God  should  thieatan  ^em  with 

aimenon  is  not  deKUlUM  at  c&e  cbfte^pon  vt  it  nic> 
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Ctgekm  of  tmoents,  but  as  taking  place  Immediately 
aft«r  the  last  Jadgmeat.  When  Chiist  shall  come  to 
be  glorified  in  hia  aunts  then  aluU  the  wic^d  be  d«- 
itroyed.  8.  ETerlaating  deBtruction  from  the  presence 
4tfUie  Lord,  and  from  the  glofy  of  his  power,  cannot 
mean  ■H"it'!'ftt'«f!i  for  that  would  be  no  exertion  of 
diTine  power,  bat  merelj  the  aiwpen^n  of  it ;  for  let 
the  npholding  power  of  God  be  withheld  for  one  mo- 
ment, Bjid  the  whole  creation  would  sink  into  nothing. 
i.  The  punisliment  of  wicked  men  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  wicked  angels  (M^.  xxv,  11) :  Depart,  ye 
curaed,  into  everlaMing  Are,  prepared  for  the  dievil  and 
bis  aii«eli>  Bnt  the  pnniiliniuit  of  wicked  mgels 
condstB  not  Id  annihOstion,  bat  torment.  Such  la 
their  present  panisfament  in  a  degree,  and  sach,  in  a 
greater  degree,  will  be  their  panlshment  hereafter. 
They  are '  cast  down  to  hell ;'  they  '  believe,  and  trem> 
ble ;'  they  are  reserved  in  chuns  undev  darkness  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  great  day;  they  cried,  saying, 
'What  ban  we  to  do  with  thee?  Art  thon  come  to 
tntment  as  before  onr  time?*  Conld  the  deiile  Gat 
persuade  themselves  they  shoold  be  annihilated,  they 
vonld  believe,  aad  I>e  at  ease  rather  than  tiemUe.  6. 
The  Scriptures  explain  their  own  meaning  in  the  nse 
of  snch  terms  as  death,  destruction,  etc.  The  second 
death  is  expressly  said  to  consist  in  being  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  as  bavfng  a  part 
in  that  lake  (Rev.  xx,  14;  xic},  S),  which  doea  not 
dwetibe  aonihilatioa,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  consist 
with  it.  Tlie  phrase  eat  hhn  asnnder  (MatL  xziv, 
Kl)  is  as  strong  as  those  of  death  or  destmction ;  yet 
that  is  made  to  consist  of  having  their  portion  with 
hypocrites,  wliere  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  6,  The  happness  of  the  righteous  doea  not 
consist  in  eternal  beings -but  eternal  well-being;  and 
aa  the  panishment  .of  the  wickad  stands  everywhere 
opposed  to  it,  it  must  consist,  not  In  the  loss  of  being, 
but  of  well-being,  and  in  suffering  the  contrary." 
Bishop  Law  (f  1789)  maintained  that  spiritual  death 
is  an  entire  destruction— an  annihilation  of  the  sou), 
with  the  reSblution  of  tbe  body  into  its  original  dust 
(Xkeory  ofJtdigioa,  7tfa  ed.  p.  889-351).  Tbo  name  of 
Archfaishop  Whately  is  probably  to  be  enrolled  among 
tbe  modem  supporters  of  annihilati(niism  in  England. 
In  his  woA  on  Uie  future  state  VkvoftlielSeriptiire 
SenJa&ma  etmcerwtg  a  Future  State,  Philad.  18U)  be 
argues  the  opinion  fhlly.  He  says,  that  in  the  passages 
in  which  the  words  "  death,"  "  destruction,"  "  eternal 
death,"  are  spoken  of,  these  words  may  be  taken  as 
ugnifying  literal  death,  real  destractlon,  an  utter  end 
of  things.  The  "unquenchable  Are"  may  mean  that 
fire  which  atterly  coosumes  what  it  is  boning  upon. 
The  "  worm  that  dieth  not'.'  nwy  be  that  which  entire, 
ly  devours  what  it  feeds  upon.  "Everlasting  perdi- 
tion" may  mean  that  perishing  tmn  which  the  soul 
cannot  be  saved,  but  it  wUl  l>e  final  annihilating.  The 
passage  "  The  last  enemy  tliot  shall  be  destroyed  is 
tieati,"  affords,  according  to  Whately,  some  grotmd  for 
thinking  Uiat  there  may  be  a  "  final  extinction  of  evil 
and  snlEsring  by  the  total  destmction  of  socb  as  are  in- 
capable of  good  and  liappiaeBS.  If  eternal  death  means 
final  destb  '^ealb  without  any  revival — we  can  nn- 
deistand  what  is  meant  by  death  being  destroyed,  viz., 
tliat  none  lienc^orth  are  to  be  subjected  to  it"  (p.  184). 
And  Whately  concludes  this  scriptural  argument  by 
this  sentence :  "  On  the  whole,  therefcuv,  I  think  we 
are  not  warranted  in  coneln^ng,  ^  some  liave  done 
so  positiveij  eooeerning  tlie  qnastion,  as  to  make  it 
a  point  of  Christian  faith  to  interpret  flgniatirely  the 
'  death  and  destmction*  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  doom  of  tbe  condemned,  aad  to  insist  on  tiie  belief 
that  they  are  to  be  left  alive  forevermore." 

3l  The  revival  of  annihilationism  in  this  country 
nema  to  have  begun  with  the  publication  of  Six  Ser- 
mm  <M  lie  QutiOm  "Are  the  wicked  immortal?"  hy 
Gtatgt  atom,  answered  by  Prof.  Post,  in  the  JVe» 
Ei^latd^,  Feb.  and  Usj*  18S&  One  at  the  most  ze- 


I  spectable  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  and  a  very  mod- 
!  erate  one.  Is  Dr.  HcCulbfa,  of  Baltitnore,  in  his  ..4  no- 
I  lgtie(U  ImetUga^otu  eoneenmg  Ikt  Scriptarei  (Balti- 
I  more,  1863, 2  vols.  8vo).  He  m^ntains  that  after  the 
j  final  deddons  of  the  Jodgment,  tbe  wicked  will  be  ut- 
terly destroyed  by  a  dr^dflil  visitation  of  Almighty 
!  wrath.  Ttie  ablest  work  produced  on  the  side  of  de- 
structionism  is  Hudson,  Ddtt  and  Grace,  at  related  to 
the  Doctrine  of  d  Future  StaU  (Boston,  1857, 12mo). 
This  work ' '  denies  tliat  tbe  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  ever  expressed  or  even  implied  in  the  Bible. 
On  the  contrary,  life  and  immortaliQr  are  brought  in 
ftdness  1^  the  BedeMner  to  tbe  redeemed  ahme ;  while 
all  others  are  not  only  naturally  mortal,  soul  and  body, 
at  death,  bat,  after  that  mortal  suspension  of  positive 
existence,  are  raised  at  tbe  final  resurrection  and  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  aa  tite  second  death.  It  denies 
tttat  endless  consdoos  suffering  is  ever  affirmed  to  be 
the  nature  of  future  penalty ;  bi(t  affirms  that  the  pen- 
alty conrists  in  privation,  and  in  its  perpetuity  consists 
the  eternity  of  future  panishment.  The  class  of  Scrip* 
tore  terms  by  which  eternal  misery  Is  nsnally  tmder- 
stood  to  be  designated,  snch  as  coadenmaHim,  damna- 
turn,  perdition,  degtrvction,  the  writer  understands  to 
express  the  painful  and  penal  consignment  of  the  en- 
tire nature  to  the  disorganization  and  complete  non- 
existence from  which  it  sprung"  (^MetA.  Quw.  Rev. 
Jan.  1858,  p.  149).  An  exliaustive  reply  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son, and  a  tfaoroo^  examination  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy, is  given  1^  Landis  in  bis  treatise  On  the  TrntnoT' 
tality  of  the  Soul  and  tkefiud  Condition  of  the  Widted 
(N,  T.  1869, 12mo).  The  snblect  is  also  ably  treated 
by  Hattison  in  his  work,  TSe  Tmmorialitji  of  Ike  Sotd 
(Philad.  1864).  See  also  Alvah  Hovey,  State  of  Im- 
penitent  Dead  (1869) ;  J.  B.  Thompson,  Law  and  Pen- 
alty ;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  1862,  p.  S40 ;  I8S8,  p.  149 ;  1861, 
p. 81;  1864, p. 689;  /Vesi. <2tiar.  Aw. AprQ,  1860 ;  Am. 
ThecL  Rev.  April,  1861 ;  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1858, 
p.  895  sq.,  and  April,  1863,  art  v ;  Bock,  Theol.  Diet.; 
Smith's  Hagenbach,  1,226;  ii,451.    Compare  Ihhoh- 

TALITT. 

ArmluB,  or  John  Nahni,  bom  July  7,  at  Yiterbo, 
in  1432.  Having  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  he 
ttecame  a  i^flcient  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental 
hngnages,  and  In  theol<^.  He  published  two  works, 
entitled,  1.  TractcUtu  de  Imperio  TVconovf  and  S. 
De  Futurit  C%ritHanonan  triungM,  etc.  (Genoa,  1480, 
4to),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Mahomet  was 
tbe  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  work  by 
which  be  is  chiefly  known  is  his  seventeen  books  of 
Antiquities  (Rome,  1498,  fol.),  in  which  he  pretended 
to  give  the  works  of  Berosus,  Marsylus  of  Lesbos,  Ca- 
ton,  Sempronins,  Archilochns,  Xenophon,  Metastheaes 
or  Megastbenes,  Msnetho,  and  others.  These  writings 
were  the  cause  of  a  dispute  among  tlie  learned  at  the 
time,  some,  as  I^neda,  Louis  Viveza,  the  Spaniard, 
Vossins,  Melcbior  Canus,  and  others,  mainti^ned  the 
utter  fiitlsity  of  all  these  pieces,  and  declared  Annius  to 
be  a  sheer  impostor;  while  others,  who  hod  among 
them  such  men  as  Kandeilas,  Leander  Albert,  Sixtos 
of  Sienna,  Alpb.  Maldonatns,  etc.,  declared  themselves 
in  his  fiivor.  Annius  was  master  of  tbe  palace  fbr  Al- 
exander VI,  and  was,  it  is  supposed,  poisoned  by  C»- 
sar  BiH-gia,  whom  he  tiad  ofiWnded.  He  died  Nov.  18, 
1502.  — Hoefer,  Biog.  Ghtirale,  ii,  729;  Landon,  Fed. 
Diet.  8.  V. 

Anniveruxy,  in  tbe  Greek  and  Komisb  Church* 
es,  a  name  given  to  tbe  day  on  which  a  martyr  w  saint 
is  commemorated.  Also,  thoee  days  on  which  special 
prayer  is  made,  year  by  year,  for  the  souls  of  deceased 
persons,  and  masses  said  and  alms  dlstritnited,  are  in 
tbe  Romish  Church  called  <amiver»ariee.  Tbe  anni- 
versary oflSce  (i^^amn  amicertarium)  is  a  double  of- 
fice, said  on^  on  the  first  anniversary  day  after  tlio 
death.   On  alt  snceeedlng  anniversary  daj-j,  the  nm* 
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Anno  or  Banno  (StX  archbishop  of  Cologne  in 
the  11th  centtuy.  Belon^g  to  the  Snabian  family 
of  Sonneberg,  he  vas  at  first  devotod  to  a  military 
life ;  bnt,  after  a  short  career  of  arms,  he  entered  the 
church.  The  emperor  Henry  III,  the  Bhek,  appmnt- 
«d  hhn  to  the  see  of  Odogna  opon  the  death  «t  areb- 
Ushi^  Hennann  in  105S.  Ha  applied  biinaelf  wHb 
diligence  to  his  duties,  both  temporal  and  splritnaL 
He  reformed  many  of  the  monasteries  of  his  diocese, 
and  built  Ave  or  six  others,  among  the  latter  the  ab- 
bey of  Siegberg.  After  the  death  of  Heniy  IIT  the 
empress  made  him  regent.  His  zeal  for  the  church 
ontran  his  ^seretion,  especially  tn  tlia  ezoesrive  en- 
ergy niOt  which  he  seconded  t^  measures  of  Gregory 
Vn  (q.  v.).  The  emperor  Henty  IV,  though  hi?  pu- 
pil, was  so  dissadafied  with  bis  conduct  that  he  drove 
him  from  his  see.  He  died  December  4tfa,  1075,  on 
wiiich  day  he  is  commemorated. — Hoefer,  Ntmv,  Bio^ 
ffrajAie  G^nirale,  ii,  780 ;  Baillet,  Viet  det  Saintt,  De- 
cember 4. 

AnnT"<l  Conference,  the  name  of  the  territorial 
synods  or  councils  of  the  Uethodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  are  held  every  year,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  synod  (Genovl  Conference)  held  quadrennial- 
ly. The  Annnal  Conference  Is  composed  of  all  the 
ministers  in  fall  connection  witUn  certun  territorial 
limits.  Preachers  "on  trial"  are  required  to  attend 
the  sessions,  but  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  times 
of  holding  the  Annnal  Conferences  are  fixed  by  the 
bishops,  tbe  place  by  the  Conference  itself.  The  pre- 
ildliigoffloqriathobiahi!^;  bnt,  in  case  of  his  absence, 
some  "member  of  tbe  Conference  appointed  by  the 
Ushop  sliall  preside ;  but  if  no  appointment  be  made, 
the  Conference  elects  a  president  by  ballot  among  the 
dders,  without  debate."  The  duties  of  the  Annual 
Conference,  and  the  limits  of  its  authority,  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  DitcipSnt.  A  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings is  sent  to  each  General  Conference  for  revision, 
if  necessary.  The  territorial  boundaries  of  tbe  An- 
nnal Conferences  are  Axed  by  the  G«neral  Confer- 
Miee.  Then  an  now  (166^  sixty  annual  conferences 
(Including  mission  conferences)  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  Eorape,  Africa,  India,  and 
China. — DitcipUiu  of  the  MelhodUt  Ejnicopal  Church, 
pL  ii,  ch.  i;  pt.  vi,  ch.  iv;  Baker,  On  the  DUdpline; 
Mmutet  of  the  Amuial  Cm/emtcet  (Sew  Tork,  1866, 
8vo).   See  Cohfbbshcsb;  Ubtsodibt  Efiboopal 

GniFBCH.  ' 

Annttliu,  a  ring.  Tlw  deigy  do  not  anwar  to 
haTs  worn  any  ba^  of  office  ontQ  the  fbnrth  cen- 
tury ;  bnt  aut»equently  various  insignia  or  emblems 
of  office  wen  appropriated.  The  ring  is  now  given 
to  Romish  bishops  on  their  investiture,  as  emblemati- 
cal of  the  bishop's  espousals  to  tbe  Church,  in  imita^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  presenting  a  ring  in 
marriage.  It  was  called  "  tiia  ring  of  his  espousi^," 
fflimtrfiu  iponsafiriitf,  or  camtdut  proimimt;  bat  sonifr 
times,  also,  amuim  paiatii.  The  pope  wears  a  ring 
with  the  device  of  Peter  Ashing;  and  papal  briefe, 
stamped  with  this  seal,  an  said  to  be  given  tub  (at- 
mlopucaUfrio.  The  fisher-ring  haa  been  used  fhr  this 
purpose  since  tiu  18th  centoiy. 

Amninolad  or  Anntmolada.  Ordbb  op,  a  mili- 
taiy  order,  foanded  by 
AmedeuB,  count  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1850  or  1360, 
called  at  first  tbe  order 
of  tbe  knot*  of  love,  be- 
cause of  a  hair  bracelet, 
formed  in  love-knots, 
given  to  tbe  count  by  a 
Indy.  Amedeus  Vl'll, 
duke  of  Savoy  (created 
Pope  Felix  III  at  the 
eonndl  of  Basle),  in  U9i, 
'<LcrTe-kDot"  Star.  changed  the  name  of  the 
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order  to  that  of  the  Amtvuciad.  The  figure  of  tttt 
Virgin  was  appended  to  the  collar,  in  which  the  lovr- 
knot*  wen  chuiged  into  a  pattern  in  twisted  cord,  sod 
which  bore  the  initials  F.  E.  R.  T.,snppo*ed  to  mean 
Forttituio  ejtu  Rhodtm  temut,  in  reference  to  tbo  val- 
iant defence  of  Rhodes  by  Amedena  the  Great  in  1310. 
The  cloak  of  the  knights  was  first  red,  afterward  blu, 
and  now  of  the  color  of  amaranth,  lined  with  cloth  of 
sUver.  It  still  exists  in  Sardinia  as  an  order  of  merit 
— Helyot,  Ordrtt  Seiiffievx,  i,  224;  Bnrite,  Ordtn  of 
Kmiffhthood,  p.  860. 

Anniinolade,  the  name  of  two  orders  of  nana. 

1.  That  founded  at  Bongea  tn  1500,  by  Jesnne. 
queen  of  France,  aftej:  her  divorce  from  Loois  XII. 
Those  unns  also  call  themselves  tbe  nuns  of  tbe  tea 
virttiet,  vis.,  the  virtues  exhibited,  as  they  say,  in  the 
mysteries  which  the  Roman  Church  commemofates  in 
the  ten  festivals  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  Their  rule  is 
formed  upon  the  idea  of  an  initiation  of  these  virtues. 
They  wear  a  gray  habit,  a  nd  ae^mlaiy^  a  cms  of 
(told  or  diver,  aoapeaded  from  Um  nock,  and  a  ring  et 
one  <rf  those  metals  <ni  the  finger.  At  tbe  Bevtdu. 
tioD  they  had  46  nunneries  in  France  and  Holland,  all 
of  whidi  were  suppressed. — Helyot,  Ordre$  RtHg.  i, 
227. 

3.  Another  order  of  nuns,  otherwise  called  Celes- 
Ttmss  (Ccdettet  or  CoAe^ma),  from  the  girdle  and 
mantle  of  sky-blue  which  they  wear  over  their  wUte 
habit.  A  Genoese  widow,  named  Maria  Vletoiis  Fof^ 
nan,  instituted  tUander  In  1602  or  1604.  Tbe  consti- 
tution of  tbe  order,  approved  by  Clement  VII,  enjoins 
poverty  and  separation  from  the  world.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  persons  out  of  their  house  only  six 
times  a  year,  and  then  only  to  their  nearest  relativei. 
In  I860  they  bad  thne  nunneries  in  Italy,  six  in  Bel- 
ginm,  and  five  in  France.  .  In  Rome  they  are  called 
Turch-M  (i.  e^e  "  videt-blne"  ones).— Helyot,  OrAu 
Retigievx,  1,236;  P.  Cari  VOTO bwL  Aloys,  StgtiUmdtu 
Jahrimdk  der  Kirdit  (Ragenahg.  I860). 

Amnmoiatlon,  Feast  or  the  (from  the  l*L 
ammnciatio,  anmountxtnetU),  a  festival  observed  in  hon- 
or of  the  tidings  which  the  angel  Gabriel  brou^t  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviou. 
It  is  called  by  varions  names  in  church  histoiy,  e.  g. 
'H^pa  Aowaofutv,  "  tbe  day  of  salutation ;"  Xaptnv- 
(t6c,  in  reference  to  tbe  epithet  Ktxaptrufiiviit  emfdoy- 
ed  by  tbe  angel  (Luke  1, 28) ;  also  EwayyrXiv/Mic,  with 
reference  to  the  snl^eGt  of  the  annoancement.  Some 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  date  of  its  establishment.  Au- 
gust is  of  opinion  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  tbe  conncll  of  Laodicea,  cir.  364.  In  tbe 
homily  ascribed  to  Athonaeius  it  is  called  one  of  our 
Lord's  festivals.  After  tbe  fifth  century,  in  couse- 
quence  of  what  passed  dnring  the  NeatOTian  contro- 
versies, this  festival  was  refsrred  to  Maiy,  and  its  ob- 
servance fixed  for  the  26tb  of  March,  on  which  day  it 
is  now  celebrated  by  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  l^n^iali 
Churches.  It  seems  to  have  been  genet^y  observed 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  tbe  first  formal  mention  titit 
we  meet  with  of  its  being  commemorated  among  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  is  inUte  decren  of  the  council 
of  TnOlo,  isoavif^)^_^  ^^^^iStE^^***  *^ 
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"theiDOtof  «U  fe8tiTBlB."--Biiigham,  Orig.  Eed.  bk. 
sx,  ch.  vlii,  §  4. 

The  roUowing  writen  treat  on  thia  rabject :  K6- 
cber,  De  tahitatiime  mgetiea  (Jen.  1760-1) ;  Myslenta, 
Dt  amgdiea  ammmitiout  (Begioiil.  162S);  Rancke, 
Dt  todmie  angthnm  ^pa.  167ff);  Sonnteg,  Dt 
Jmnlima  (Altorf.  1709);  ZeiUeb,  De  veriu  Gaftnib' 
^iTorioi  (Vtteb.  17M).   8m  Hart. 

Amni'lis  (^kwmoQ,  Ytdg.  Jmm),  glmi  (I  Esdr. 
riu,  48)  u  the  nune  of  one  of  the  Lerites  sent  to  ac- 
companf  the  captives  retaining  from  Babylon;  bat 
it  b  evidently  an  error  of  the  translator  for  il^l, 
felHo',  "  and  with  him,**  of  the  original  text  CEu» 

Anoint  (nstullr  rr^^,  maAaeh'^  XP'w).  The 
pfacttoe  of  anmnting  vith  pnrftiined  oils  or  ointments 
appears  to  liave  been  very  common  among  the  He- 
brews, as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Eg^-ptUns.  See 
UxouBXT.  The  practice,  as  to  its  essential  meaning, 
itOl  remains  in  tlie  East ;  bat  perfumed  waters  are 
wnr  br  more  oommonly  emplojed  than  oils  or  <dnt- 
ments  (q.  v.)-  See  Pbbftxx.  It  I>  from  this  soarce 
that  the  usage  lias  extended  to  other  regions.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  oil  was  employed  as  a  lubri- 
cator for  suppling  the  bodies  of  the  athletes  in  the 
games  (q.  v.),  and  also  after  the  bath  (q.  v.). 

I.  In  the  Scriptures  several  kinds  of  anointing  are 
OMingnishable  (Scacchi,  MyroUieea,  Ui,  Kom.  1U7). 

1.  OnMMrotMHi  and  Inaugmv^.  —  The  act  of 
anointing  appears  to  have  b«en  viewed  as  emblemati- 
cal of  a  particolar  sanctlflcatlon,  of  %  designation  to 
the  service  of*  God,  or  to  a  holy  and  sacred  use. 
Brace  ttte  anointing  of  the  high-priesta  (Exod.  xxix, 
!9;  Lev.  iv,  3),  and  even  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx,  26,  etc.) ;  and  hence  also, 
probably,  the  anointing  of  the  king,  who,  as  "  the 
Lord*B  anrinted,"  and,  noder  the  Hebrew  con>titalion, 
the  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  was  nndonbtedly  inveeted 
with  a  sacred  character.  ■  This  was  the  case  also 
UDong  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  king  was,  tx 
f^ew,  the  high-priest,  and  as  such,  doubtless,  rather 
than  in  his  secular  capacity,  was  solemnly  anointed  at 
his  inaiigmvtibn.    See  Uhctioss  (of  Chrid). 

Aa  the  custom  of  inaognral  ani^ting  first  occurs 
■aoDg  the  Israelites  immediately  after  they  left 
EgypA,  and  no  examjde  of  the  same  kind  is  met  with 
previomly,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  practice  and 
tbe  nctions  connected  with  it  were  acquired  in  that 
mmtry.  With  the  Egyptians,  aa  with  the  Jews, 
the  mvestiture  to  any  sacred  office,  aa  that  of  king  or 
priest,  was  confirm^  by  this  external  sign ;  and  aa 
the  Jewish  lawgiver  mentions  the  ceremony  ti  ponr- 
iBsaanponthe  head  of  the  higb-^iert  ayterhahad 
pot  (m  Ui  entin  dress,  with  the  mttie  ud  crown,  the 
EfTptians  npresent  the  anointing  of  tbdr  priests  and 
k^gi       they  mn  aCtired  In  their  foil  xobes,  with 


the  cap  and  crown  opou  their  heads.  Some  of  the 
scnlptures  introduce  a  priest  pouring  oil  over  the  mon-^ 
arch  (Wilkinson's  A%c.  EgypUatu,  iv,  280).  It  is 
from  this  that  the  higb-prieat,  as  well  aa  the  king,  k 
caUed"  the  anointed"  (Lev.  iT,  8;  v,16;  vi,16;  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  2).  In  fkct,  anointing  being  the  pilndpal 
ceremony  of  regal  luoguratioa  among  the  Jews,  as 
.  crowning  is  with  ns, "  anointed,"  as  applied  to  a  king, 
has  macb  the  same  signification  aa  "  crowned."  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  anointing  was  re- 
peated at  every  succession,  the  anointing  of  the  found- 
er of  the  dynasty  being  considered  efficient  for  its  pur- 
pose aa  kmg  as  the  regular  line  of  descent  was  undis* 
tQTbed(Jahn,£iU.  .drcUo^:  §228);  hence  we  find  no 
instance  of  nnction  as  a  sign  of  investiture  in  tlte  roy- 
al anthority,  exoept  in  the  case  of  Saul,  the  first  king 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  David,  the  first  of  his  line ;  and, 
Bubeequentiy,  in  those  of  Solomon,  Joash,  and  Jebo, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  circumstances  in  which 
there  was  danger  that  their  right  might  be  forcibly 
disputed  (1  Sam.  xix,  24;  S  Sam.  U,  4;  v,  1-3;  1 
Chron.  xi,  1,  2;  2  Kings  xi,  12-20;  2  Chron.  x^ 
1-21).  Those  who  were  inducted  into  the  royal  oflka 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  appear  to  have  been  iiLaugn- 
rated  witii  some  peculiar  ceremonies  (2  Kings  ix,  IS). 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  anointed  at  all ;  and 
the  omission  (if  real)  is  ascribed  by  the  Jewish  writers 
to  the  want  of  the  holy  anointing  iai  which  could  alone 
be  used  aa  such  occarione,  and  which  was  in  the  kwp- 
ing  «i  the  priests  of  the  t«n]d«  in  Jemsakm.  The 
private  anointing  which  was  performed  tiy  the  proph- 
ets (2  Kings  ix,  8 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  1)  was  not  unl 
derstood  to  convey  any  abstract  right  to  the  crown, 
bat  was  merely  a  symbolical  intimation  that  the  per. 
son  thos  anointed  should  eventually  ascend  the  throne. 

The  following  species  of  official  anointing  appear  to 
liave  prevailed  among  the  Jews :  (a.)  PrtyiieU  were 
occadoaally  anointed  to  their  office  (1  Kbigs  xix,  16), 
and  are  called  mesriahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chron.  xvl, 
22 ;  Psa.  cv,  15).  (A.)  PriuU,  at  the  first  Institution 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their 
offices,  the  sons  of  Aaran  as  weji  as  Aaron  himself 
(Exod.  xl,  15 ;  Num.  iii,  8) ;  but  afterward  anointing 
seems  not  to  have  l>een  repeated  at  the  consecration 
of  ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  r^ 
served  for  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxix,  29 ;  Lev.  xvi, 
32);  BO  that  "the  priest  that  Is  anointed"  (Itiarj 
n^O^n^  Lev.  iv,  8)  is  generally  thonght  to  mean  the 
high-priest  (Sept.  i  ipxupt^C  o  KfxpuriUvoQ  \  eomp, 
verses  6, 16,  and  c.  vi,  22  [15]),  (e.)  Kuigt.  Th« 
Jews  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  nudcing  a  icing  by 
anointing  before  the  establishment  of  theti  own  mon- 
archy (Judg.  ix,  8, 15).  Anointing  was  the  divinely- 
appointed  ceremony  in  the  inauguration  of  their  own 
kings (1  Sam. ix,  16;  x,l;  1  Kings  1,84,89);  indeed,  to 
pre-eminently  did  U  baknig  to  the  Ungly  office,  that 
"  the  Lord's  antdnted"  was  a  oomnuKi  ded^iatlon  of  the 
theocratic  king  (1  Sam.  xii,  S,  6 ;  2  Sam.  i,  14, 16).  The 
rite  was  sometimes  performed  more  than  once.  David 
was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king:  first,  privately  by  Sam- 
uel, before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way  of  conferring  on 
him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sun.  xvi,  1, 18);  again 
over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii,  4),  and  floally  over 
the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  8).  After  the  separation 
into  two  kingdoms,  the  kings  both  of  Jndah  and  of 
Israd  seem  still  to  have  b^  anointed  (2  Kings  ix,  8 ; 
xi,  12).  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  captivity  the  king 
is  called  "the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  38, 
61 ;  Lam.  iv,  20).  Besides  Jewish  kings,  we  read  that 
Hazael  was  to  be  anointed  >ing  over  Syria  (1  Kings 
xix,  15).  Cyrus  also  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed, 
as  having  been  raised  Qod  to  the  throne  for  the 
special  purpose  of  delivering  the  Jews  oat  of  captivity 
(Isa.  xlv,  1).  (d.)  Inanimate  objects  also  were  anoint- 
ed with  oil  in  tc^en  of  their  being  set^Bput  for  re- 
ligious service.    Thus  Ja^iiwid^ndj  10)^11^1  %t 
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Betfael  (Gen.  xxxi,  IS) ;  and,  at  tba  introdnction  of 
the  Mosaic  economy,  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  fnrni- 
tun  were  consecrated  hy  anointing  (Exod.  xxx,  26- 
S8).  Tbe,a]qtreaik>ii  "anoint  the  shield"  (Isa.  xxi, 
6;  Sept.  iroi^Amn  Ovptovti  Vnlg.  arripUe  dgpeum) 
refers  to  the  custom  of  rubbisg  oil  into  the  bide  which, 
stretched  upon  a  frame,  formed  the  shiekt,  in  order  to 
make  it  snpple  and  fit  for  tue.  (See  the  treatises  in 
Latin,  on  the  priestly  anointing,  by  Clasiog  [Lemgon. 
1717]  ;  Schwara  [Vitab.  1766] ;  ,ZiegT«  [Vitob.  1682]; 
Zoega  [Lips.  1680] ;  on  the  royal  anointing,  by  Wey- 
mar  [Jen.  1629] ;  and  among  other  nations,  by  Es- 
cbenbacb  [Jen.  1687] ;  Specb^  [Vlteb.  1716].) 

2.  Ai  an  Act  of  Hoipkalits. — Tha  andntlng  of  oar 
Saviour's  feet  by  "the  iroman  who  was  a  sinner" 
(Luke  vii,  88)  led  to  the  remark  that  the  host  himself 
had  n^Iected  to  anoint  .his  head  (ver.  46) ;  whenoe 
we  learn  that  this  was  a  mark  of  attentton  which  those 
who  gave  eDtertaioments  paid  to  their  gnesta.  As 
this  ia  the  only  direct  mentkm  of  the  eostom,  the  J«ws 
mn  suppoMd  hy  some  to  IwTe  bomwad  It  from  the 
Bomans  at  a  late  period,  and  Wetbtein  and  others 
have  brought  a  Urge  quantity  of  Latin  erudition  to 
bear  on  the  subject.  (See  the  treatises,  on  this  in- 
stance, in  Latin,  by  Buer  [Altorf.  1722]  ;  Goetze 
[Lips.  1687 ;  and  in  Henethii  Theiaur.  ii,  200-204] ; 
Jaeachke  [lips.  1700];  Krackewlts  [Rost.  1703]; 
Folebow  [Jen.  1766] ;  Bies  [Bf arb.  1727] ;  Sonnuel 
[Lond.  1776,  1794] ;  Trantermann  [Jen.  1749].)  But 
the  careful  reader  of  the  O.  T.  knows  that  the  eostom 
was  an  old  one,  to  which  there  are  Tarions  indirect  al- 
InsloDS.  See  Hospitalitt.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  feaata  and  entertdnments  are,  indeed,rare- 
ly  intimated;  nor  would  the  present  direct  raftaranca  to 
this  custom  hare  tranapirad  but  for  the  ranaib  which 
the  act  of  the  woman  In  aneinting  the  feet  of  Jesus  call- 
ed forth.  (See  Walde,  De  unctionibuB  Vett.  Ebraonm 
convivialilna,  Jen.  1761.)  Stich  passages,  however,  as 
Psa.  xxili,  6 ;  Prov.  ud,  7 ;  xxvii,  9 ;  Wisd.  ii,  7 ;  as 
well  as  others  in  which  the  enjoyvuntt  of  tul  and  wine 
are  coupled  together,  may  be  regarded  as  containing 
a  similar  allusion.  It  is,  therefore,  safer  to  refer  the 
origin  of  this  custom  among  the  Hebrews  to  their 
nearer  and  more  ancient  ndghbors,  the  Egyptians, 
tliaa  to  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks,  who  themselves 
had  probably  derived  it  from  the  same  people.  Among 
the  Egyptians  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  is  evinced 
by  their  monuments,  which  offer  in  this  respect  anal- 
o^es  more  exact  than  classical  antiquity  or  modem 
usage  can  produoe.  ^th  them  "the  custom  of  anoint- 
ing was  not  confined  to  the  appointment  of  kings  and 
prists  to  the  sacred  offices  they  held.  It  was  the  or- 
diniuy  t<^en  of  welcome  to  guests  in  every  party  at 
the  house  of  a  friend ;  and  in  Egypt,  no  lees  than  in 
Judssa,  the  metaphorical  expression  '  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladness'  was  folly  understood,  and  applied 
to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  It  was  customary 
for  a  servant  to  attend  every  guest  as  he  seated  him- 
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self,  and  to  antdnt  his  head"  (Wilkinson's  Ane,  Egg^ 
HaM$,  iv,  279 ;  U,  218).  See  Spikbmahd.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  Egs^itiana,  as  well  aa  the 
Greeks  and  Jews,  anointed  thamaelvea  at  home,  be- 
fore gtdng  abroad,  altiion^  tlwy  expected  the  ofaasrf* 
ance  of  this  etiquette  on  the  part  <tf  their  entertainer. 
That  the  Jews  thus  anointed  themsalvee,  not  oo^  < 
when  paying  a  visit,  but  on  ordinary  occasions,  u 
shown  by  many  passages,  especially  those  which  de- 
scribe the  omission  of  it  aa  a  sign  of  mourning  (Dent 
xxviii,  40;  Ruth  iii,  8;  2  Sam.  xlv,  2;  Dan.  x,  S; 
An4^  vi,  6;  Mic.  vi,  16;  Esth.  ii,  12;  Psa.  civ,  15; 
Isa.  lxi,3;  Eccles.  ix,8;  Cant,  i,  8;  iv,]0;  alsoJa- 
dith  X,  8;  Sua.  17;  Ecclns.  xxxix,  26;  Wisd.  ii,  7). 
One  of  these  passages  (Psa.  civ,  16,  "  oil  that  maketfa 
the  face  to  shine")  shows  very  clearly  that  not  only 
the  hair  but  the  skin  was  anointed.  In  oar  northern 
climates  this  custom  may  not  strike  as  aa  a  pleasant 
one ;  bat  as  the  peculiar  nsi^^  of  most  nations  are  ' 
found,  on  strict  examination,  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  peeoliaritiea  of  thrir  climate  and  condition,  we 
may  be  assured  that  this  Oriental  predilection  for  ex- 
ternal unction  must  have  arisen  from  a  belief  that 
it  contributed  mateiially  to  health  and  cleanliness. 
Niebuhr  states  that  "  in  Yemen  the  anointing  of  the 
body  is  believed  to  strengthen  and  protect  it  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  \fy  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  [mv' 
ince,  as  they  wear  but  little  clothing,  are  very  UaUa  i 
to  sufibr.  Oil,  by  closing  up  the  pores  of  the  alun,  is  i 
snppoeed  to  prevent  that  too  copious  transpiration  ' 
which  enfeebles  the  frame;  pcrKapi,  too,  Otem  Arn- 
biaiu  think  a  gluttnmg  tkin  a  beauty.  When  the  in- 
tense heat  comas  on  ttiey  always  anoint  their  bodies 
vithoU."   See  Oil. 

8.  Ammtmg  the  dScl.— The  Orientals  are  indeed 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  sanative  properties  of  (A; 
and  it  was  under  this  impression  that  the  Jews  ancnnt- 
ed  the  sick,  and  applied  oil  to  wounds  (Psa.  cix,  18; 
Isa.  i,  6;  Luke  x,  34 ;  Rev.  iU,  18).  Anointing  was  j 
used  in  sundry  disorders,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  ' 
general  health  of  the  body.  It  was  hence,  aa  a  sal- 
utary and  approved  medicament,  that  the  aeventy 
disciples  were  directed  to  "anidnt  the  (Mark 
vi,  18);  and  hence  also  the  sick  man  Is  directed 
the  apostle  (James  v,  14)  to  send  for  the  elders 
the  Church,  who  were  "  to  pray  for  him,  anointmg 
him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Tal- 
mndical  citations  of  Lightfoot  on  Matt,  vi,  16,  show 
that  the  later  Jews  connected  charms  and  supersti- 
tious mutteringe  with  auidi  awdntiDgs,  and  be  ia  then- 
fore  probably  right  in  understanding  this  text  to 
mean,  "  It  is  customary  for  the  anbdieving  Jews  to 
use  anointing  of  the  sick,  joined  with  a  magical  and 
enchanting  mattering ;  but  how  infinitely  better  is  it 
to  join  the  pious  prayers  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  to 
the  snoindng  of  the  sick."  Niebuhr  assures  us  that 
at  Sana  (and  doubtless  in  other  parts  of  Aralua)  the 
Jews,  aa  well  as  many  of  the  Uoelema,  have  thdr 
ho^s  anointed  wlieneTer  they  feel  tbenuelTe^india- 
poeed.  Analogous  to  this  ia  the  antdntiiig  with  oO 
practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark  ix,  13),  and  our  Lord's 
anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with  clay  made 
fVom  aaliva,  in  restoring  him  miraculously  to  sight 
(jtnixpiai,  John  ix,  6, 11).    See  Mbdicikk. 

4,  ^nom^m^  the  Dead, — The  practice  of  anointing 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  intimated  in  Mark  xiv,  8, 
and  Luke  xxiii,  56.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
after  the  body  was  washed,  and  was  deeigned  to  check 
the  progreas  of  corruption.  Although,  from  the  mode 
of  application,  it  is  called  anointing,  the  substance 
employed  appears  to  have  been  a  solution  of  odor- 
iferous drags.  This  (together  witii  the  laying  of  the 
body  in  spices)  was  tlie  only  kind  oi  embalmment  in 
use  among  the  Jews.   See  Bdbial  ;  ExBAUcnia. 

5.  Spiritaal. — (I.)  In  the  O.  T.  a  I>elirerer  is  prom- 
ised ander  the  title  of  He(^rv<!lvffipjqted  (Psa.  ii, 
2;  Dan.  ix,  26,  i^'^^ifif«B»4^b^^Ua  anointing 
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kfacHM  to  be  s^ritaal,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (laa. 
td,l;  m        W,  18).    Aa  anointing  vith  oU  beto- 
tmk  ptDspmtr,  and  prodoced  a  cheerful  aspect  (Psa. 
•it.  IS),  to  this  spiritual  uncUon  is  figuratively  de- 
■tM  M  annndDg  *'irith  the  oil  of  gladness"  (Psa. 
cV.::  Heb.i,9).    Intbe  N.  T.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  I 
■mtpfaetba  Mysriah  or  Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the 
<' r. (Mn  1,41;  Acts ix,3S;  XTii,2,8;  XTill.fi,28); ! 
adtbiUdoiicalfiut  of  hla  being  anointed  witb  the  | 
BclrGbortis  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i,32,88;  I 
iiaiw,il;  z,  38).    (2.)  Spiritual  snointing  with  the 
lkiT(Ao«t  is  conferred  also  upon  Christians  by  God 

C«.  i,  a),  and  they  are  described  as  having  an  unc- 
v»{^lia)tmD  the  Holy  One,  by  which  they  know 
A'&ei  (1  JiAn  ii,  20, 27).  To  amdnt  the  eyes  with 
•wedn  b  used  fignratirely,  to  denote  the  process  of 
I'tngng  ^ptritnal  perception  (Rev.  iii,  16). 

1  S^giem  StgniJkatKx  of  the  Act. — It  is  somewhat , 
nnbbfe  that  the  &nt  BiUical  instance  of  anoint- 
qc-Att  of  Jacob's  nnction  of  his  pillow  at  Bethel 
i>t.xzTm,  18) — has  reference  to  an  inanimate  ob- 
)«;  Ttt  the  aund  import  of  the  ceremony  b  ob^- 
■Aad  mast  have  been  derived  firom  primeval  cos- 
At  a  later  date,  the  formal  agreement  noticed 
>r>96.Wilkiiisoo,  between  the  use  of  oil  among  the 
hjjdm  and  the  Israelites  in  consecrating  to  an  of- 
ht  HIT  mdoubtedly  be  regarded  as  evidence  that 
ii  Haiuc  prescription  w«s  framed  with  some  regard 
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f  4t  obsrrvances  in  Egypt ;  for  by  the  time  the  for^ 
■r  WW  tnstitated,  the  Israelitish  people  had  been 
'  tc  fabttaated  to  the  ■  customs  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was 
^  ^  of  wifdom,  when  setting  up  a  better  polity,  to 
sb  ahantage  of  what  existed  there,  ao  fiw  as  h  could 
nUr  annoyed.    The  king  so  sndnted  was  sol- 
ncognised  as  the  guest  and  protig6  of  the  lord 
'it  taapit  i  the  statue  was  set  apart  for,  and  so  far 
■^'StiSed  with  the  god  it  represented,  and  both  were 
u  lit  for  their  respective  destinations.  Bat 
c  tht  Die  leUgion  something  more  and  higher  was 
■nMht  the  act  of  consecration.    The  article  or 
'  'fct  TO  broo^t  into  contact  with  the  holiness  of 
■"^nbrWdvas  made  a  vessd  and  inatroraent  of  the 
<f  God.   Hence,  anointirg  with  oil  in  the  times 
'^-M  covenant  was  always  a  symbol  of  the  gift 
crxs  of  the  Holy  Spirit — in  the  case  of  inanimate 
i«ti  iBi|wting  to  them  a  ceremonial  sacredness,  so 
ktoltthuD  for  holy  ministrations;  and  in  the  case 
'fnce^  But  Mily  designating  them  to  a  sacred  of- 
i4.ba  KaUag  to  them  dte  spiritual  qualifications 
'^tnka  efltdent  dlseharge^Eitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
•  T.;  Ftirteim,  a.  v.    See  Cokbeckatios. 
Q-ifixteni. — 1.  In  the  Romish  Church  the  custom 
^■kiacing  priests  is  still  continued.    The  ordaining 
■■^uoiDU  with  the  holy  oil  called  eArum  (q.  v.) 

^  ^  both  hand9,-tlie  thumb,  and  the  foreflnger 
'^pmon  to  be  ordained;  andftnu,  aeoording  to 
Q 


the  expression  In  the  ritnal  of  ordination,  the  hasda 
receive  power  to  bless,  to  consecntte,  and  to  make  holy. 
If  a  clergyman  is  excommunicated  these  spots  are  rub- 
bed off.  This  custom,  like  many  others,  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  sacred  ceremony  by  which  the  Jewish 
priests  and  kings  were  inducfcBd  into  office. 

2.  The  history  of  extreme  vneiion  (q.  v.)  in  its  pres- 
ent form  can  be  traced  beck  no  further  than  the  twelfth 
century.  When  the  ceremony  of  anirinting  is  men- 
tioned at  an  earlier  period,  the  reference  is  to  the  offi- 
ces of  baptism  and  confirmation.  Ther«  is  no  mention 
of  extreme  unction  in  Justin  Martyr,  Irennus,  Tertul- 
lian,  or  Cyprian,  or  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  In  the  fourth  century  Epipbanins 
makesnontentionof  it.  It  is  not  found  in  the  "Apo*' 
tolical  Constitntions,"  a  work  in  which  all  church 
forms  are  minutely  described,  nor  in  the  biographies 
of  the  first  six  centuries.  After  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  universally  adopted  in  the  Western  Church. 

8.  The  only  occasion  on  which  anointing  is  used  in 
the  Church  of  England  is  at  the  coronation  of  the 
sovereigns,  when  the  archbishop  solemnly  anoints  the 
king  or  queen,  after  the  ancient  practice  of  the  He^ 
Ittews. 

ANOnmNG  OIL.  The  "ml  of  holy  ointment" 
prescribed  by  divine  authority  (Exod.  xxx,  23--26)  for 
the  consecration  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  kings  waa 
compounded  of  the  following  ingredients : 

lb.  «>.  dwl.  ItT. 

Ponravnta   600  bIi^I8=18  11  IB  182^ 

Bveatdnumon   SBO     "    =9  5  »  16 1-U 

Sveetcalamns  m      "     =«  0  16  181.34 

Caida   SOO      "     =18  11  13  la  2-8 

OUve  on,  1  hln=6  quarta  . . .  86l»     "     =13  4  0  0 
ISM*  shekelit^TO   8  0  IR^ 
The  ihekellfl  heieeatlniated  at  0  awta.  and  8  4-7  gralna  (Troy). 

Under  the  law  persons  and  things  set  apart  for  sa- 
cred purposes  were  anointed  with  this  "holy  oint- 
ment" (Exod.  xxix,  7),  which  appears  tb  have  been 
a  typic^  representation'  of  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  Church  of  Christ  (Acts  i,  5 ;  x,  88). 
Hence  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  an  unction  (q.  v.), 
whereby  believers  were  divinely  inspired  and  guided 
into  all  truth  (2  Cor.  i,  21 ;  1  John  ii,  20,  27).  The 
profane  or  common  use  of  the  holy  ointment  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  on  pain  of  being  excommunicated 
(Exod.  zxx,  88;  Ezek.  xxiii,  81).  It  was  command^ 
ed  to  be  kept  by  the  Hebrews  throughout  their  genera 
ations ;  it  was  dierefore  laid  up  In  the  most  holy  place. 
Prideanx  observes  that  it  was  one  of  those  thln^ 
which  was  wanting  in  the  second  temple.  There  is 
an  allusion'  to  the  ingredients  of  this  sacred  perfume 
in  Eccles.  xxlv,  lb.  The  use  of  aromatics  in  the  East 
may  be  dated  &om  the  remotest  antiqni^.  "  Oln^ 
ment  and  perfnme, "  says  Solomon,  "  reji^ce  the  heart" 
(ProT.  xxvii,  9).  They  are  still  introduced,  not  only 
upon  every  religious  and  festive  occasion,  but  as  one 
essential  expression  of  private  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship.   See  OiVTMBST. 

THE  ANOINTED.  The  propluU,prieals,iaidJdnfft 
were  anointed  at  their  inaugur^on ;  but  no  man  was 
ever  dignified  by  being  an<^ted  to  hold  the  three  of- 
fices in  himself^  so  no  person  ever  had  the  title  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  Anointed  One,  but  Jesus  the 
Saviour.  He  alone  is  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords : 
the  idng  who  governs  the  universe,  and  rules  in  the 
hearts  of  his  followers ;  the  prophet,  to  instruct  men 
in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go ;  and  the  great 
high-priest,  to  make  atonement  and  intercession  tvi 
the  whole  world.  Of  Um,  Melchizedek,  Abraham, 
Aaron,  David,  and  others  were  illustrious  types ;  hut 
none  of  these  had  the  title  of  "The  Anointed  of  God." 
This  does,  and  ever  will,  belong  exclusively  to  Jesus 
the  Christ,  who  was  consecrated  in  our  nature  by  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Psa.  ii,  2 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  1 ; 
t)an.ix,24;  Matt  iii,  16, 17 }  |,tik^iy,^];8^4i^>^^c 
27;x,a8).   SeaMnsiAH.  O 
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AnomceauB  (nvd/ioioc,  dimmUar),  Ihc  .name  hy 
vliich  the  stricter  Arians,  who  denied  the  likenfu  of 
the  Word  to  the  Father,  wwa  distinguished  flrom  the 
Semi-Arians,  who  merely  denied  his  cotuubttmUkdHg. 
— Gieseler,  CA.  Bi^.  1, 198.    See  Arians. 

A'nOB  ('Avtuf),  one  of  the  "  eons"  of  Maant  (Bani), 
who  divorwd  hia  Gentile  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34) ;  appar- 
ently the  Vaniah  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra,  x,  8S). 

Ansarlans  or  Assassins,  inhabttaota  of  a  die- 
ttict  in  Syria  (called  aUo  EnsARiAiia).  Their  religion 
iaacoBi  pound  of  paganism  andMohun]inedaiiisin,which 
they  are  Baid  to  have  been  taught  by  an  old  man  who 
in  691  inhabited  the  village  of  Nasar,  near  Koufa,  and 
passed  for  a  saint  and  a  prophet.  Some  of  them  wor- 
ship the  sun,  others  the  dog  and  other  material  objects. 
A  special  woric  on  them  has  been  published  by  tbe  Rev. 
Samuel  Lyde  (see  a  mlnable  Bammary  of  this  work  io 
tbe  N.  Atner.  Bemea,  Oct.  186S).  According  to  Lyde, 
*'  they  number  about  200,000,  fur  the  raoft  part  rude  and 
vicious.  They  are  divided  into  Shemseeh  (men  of  the 
sun,  Northerners)  and  Kurorecl  (men  of  the  moon, 
Southerners) ;  the  former  may  be  descendunts  of  the 
Canaanites ;  the  latter,  foreigners,  brought  their  pres- 
ent religion  into  tbe  land.  The  name  Ansaireeh  is 
probably  derived  from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Nnsari, 
datuig  from  the  ninth  century.  Their  sacred  name  is 
Khaseebeeb,  from  the  apostle  of  tbe  sect.  In  many 
prints  they  have  affinities  with  the  Assassins.  They 
believe  in  the  divine  unity — in  three  personalities,  the 
second  and  third  being  created.  The  first  person,  the  su- 
preme deity,  is  Mcama,  or  Meaning ;  the  second,  Ism,  or 
Name;  the  .third,  fioA,  or  Dove.  Of  the  supreme  deily 
there  have  been  seven  manifestations;  tbe  last  is  All, 
Mohammed,  and  Salm&n  U  Faiisee.  All  is  the  high- 
est manifestation  of  God,  alone  to  be  adored.  There 
is  also  a  system  of  hierarchies,  bewildering;  in  num- 
bers !  14,000  Near  Ones,  15,000  Chenibim,  16,000  Spir- 
itual-s  17,000  Saints,  19,000  Hermits,  19,000  Listeners, 
20,000  Followers— in  all,  111,000— besides  prophets, 
apostles,  and  heroes.  The  doctrine  of  metem^ycho- 
sls  is  strictly  held,  and  minutely  delineated.  They 
recMve  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Koran, 
with  many  apocr^-pfaal  works."  An  account  of  them 
ie  given  in  Chcsney's  Eiptdi^on  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  See  also  IValpole'g  Travelt  in  the  East,  and 
B'acktcood's  Mogii^ne^  Ixx,  719.    See  Assassiks. 

Anscbar,  Anagar,  or  Anachaiilus,  St,  the  first 
archbishop  of  Hamburg,  bishop  of  Bremen,  and  so-call- 
ed apostle  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  most  prob- 
able opinion  is  that  be  wos  bom  in  Picardy  about  801. 
In  821  be  went  from  the  abbey  of  CorU'e,  in  Kcar- 
dy,  to  that  in  Saxony.  Having  from  his  youth  been 
desirous  to  labor  in  a  missionary  field,  be  was  sent 
in  826  to  Denmark,  and  thence  to  Sweden,  where  he 
preached  the  Gospel  with  wonderful  success.  After 
this  he  was  made  bishop  of  Hamburg,  which  see  he 
governed  until  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  M5;  fbur  years  after  this,  Louis,  king  of  Ger- 
many, made  him  bishop  of  Bremen,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  3, 805,  regretting  that  he  was  not  called  to  seal 
bis  profession  by  martyrdom.  He  wrote  a  life  of  St. 
■Willehad  (in  Pertz,  Mmummta  German.  \\,  683  sq,). 
For  a  glowing  account  of  him,  see  Neander,  Light  in 
Dark  Places,  p.  264  sq, ;  comp.  Neander,  Ch.  Jfisl.  iii, 
272,  284 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  29.  See  also  Brit,  and 
Fvr.  Evanfffltcal  Eeview,  July,  1865.  The  first  biogni- 
phy  of  Anscbur  was  written  by  his  successor,  Bimbert 
(published  by  Dahlmann,  in  Pertz,  Monum!  Germ. ; 
tmnslated  into  German  by  Misegais,  Bremen,  1826). 
See  also  Kruge,  iit.  Anachar  (Altona,  1823);  Krum- 
niacher,  St.  Amgar  (Brem.  1828) ;  Reutcnlahl,  jln^n- 
rius  (Berl.  1837);  Klippel,  Lebensbe»chnif>uftff  det  Ere- 
Uschnfs  Ansgar  (Brem.  1846);  Cave,  Hist.  LitL  i.  628; 
Bobringer,  KinAei^.  in  Biogr.  ii,  170. 

Auaegls.  1.  A  Benedictine  monk,  bom  of  noble 
Barents  at  l^tms,  mu,  together  with  Eginhard,  supers 


intendent  of  the  royal  edifices ;  became  in  817  abbot 
at  Luxen,  and  io  8'27  at  Fontmelles.  Charlemagoe 
and  Louis  the  Pious  employed  bim  for  important  em- 
bassies. He  died  in  833.  He  is  the  author  of  Itist 
important  collection  of  imperial  laws  known  aa  lAri 
III  Capittilarium,  containing  a  numlwr  of  decrees  ii- 
Bued  by  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious.  The  Ger- 
man iiings  had  to  take  an  oath  upon  this  book  as  con- 
taining the  laws  of  the  empire.  Tbe  best  edition  of 
it  is  contained  in  Pertx,  Momamenta  Genutmee  t^av, 
vol.  i. — ^^ctaiSanetontnifSKC.  iv,  1;  D'Acbeiy,  •'■jncv- 
leg.  t.  ui. 

2.  Abbot  of  St.  Michael's  (probably  at  Beanvais); 
was  sent  in  870  by  Charles  the  Bald  as  ambassador  to 
:  Rome ;  appointed  in  871  archUshop  of  Seas,  and  uMd 
as  a  tool  by  the  pope  against  the  (iergy.  John  Ylli 
appointed  him  in  876  primate  of  tbe  French  Church 
and  vicar-general  of  the  apostolic  see,  but  a  synod  of 
Pontion  protested  against  this,  and  recc^Lted  him 
only  as  mctropolite.  He  died  in  883,  and  his  Bnccef.>«ri 
had  to  abandon  the  distinction,  wbich  tbe  pope  tuti 
intended  to  connect  forever  with  the  see.-— Gfrorer, 
i  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  ii;  GalUa  Chrutitma. 

Anselm  of  Cantebbi'RY  (commonly  called  St. 
I  Anselra)  was  t>om  at  Aosta,  a  town  of  the  Alps,  in 
Savoy,  A.D.  1033.    He  was  treated  harsbly  l>y  his  fa- 
ther, and  travelled  early  into  France,  and  afterwart 
into  Normand}',  where  be  took  the  monastic  baliit  in 
,  1060;  at  Bee,  where  Lanfhuic,  afterward  archbid»ii 
;  of  Canterbury,  was  prior.   Three  yean  after,  when 
Lanfranc  was  promoted  to  tbe  abbacy  of  Caen,  Anselm 
!  succeeded  him  as  prior  of  Bee,  and  became  abbot  in 
1078.    Anselm  came  to  England  white  prior  of  Bee. 
I  and  afterward  in  1092  by  the  invitation  of  Hugh  Ln- 
'  pns,  earl  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  aid  in  sickne-^t. 
j  Soon  after  bis  arrival  William  Rufus  also  required  Ad- 
]  selm's  assistance,  and  finally  nominated  him  (though 
;  with  great  difficult  of  acceptance  on  Ansvlm's  pert) 
^  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  had  lain  vacant  ttmt 
Lsnflvnc's  death  in  Anselm  was  consc«'at^l 

with  great  solemnity  December  4, 1093.    In  the  fvl- 
:  lowing  year  a  stinted  ofl'er,  as  the  king  thought  it,  <-f 
,  .£600  f^om  tho  archbishop,  in  aid  of  the  war  whiih 
William  was  carrying  on  against  his  brother  Rol- 
ert,  was  the  first  cause  of  the  royal  diBpleasme  to- 
j  wiml  Anselm,  followed  by  fUrthci  discontent  when  Ar- 
!  selm  desired  leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  Teceife  the  pall 
'  from  Pope  Urban  II,  whom  the  king  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge as  pope.  Anselm  proposed  a  visit  to  Rom» 
to  consult  the  pope,  but  was  refused  pernusfuon.  Ho 
i  went  a  second  time  to  court  to  ask  for  leave,  and  was 
again  refused,  liut  gave  his  blessing  to  the  king,  an^l 
emltarked  at  Dover.    The  king  seized  upon  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  made  every  act  of  Aasehn's  administra- 
tion void;  The  archliishnp  got  safe  to  Rome,  and  wa^ 
,  honorably  received  liy  the  pope.   He  lived  quietly,  r.t 
Rome  and  other  places,  and  finished  his  treatise  Cfr 
Deus  Ifomo  at  a  monaster^'  in  Champagne.    He  a.s»i-<- 
ed  tiie  pope  at  the  synod  or  council  of  Ban,  where  h  ■ 
prevented  Urban  from  excommunicating  the  iting  oi' 
Ehgland  fbr  his  various  and  frequent  ontnigea  upon 
religion.    The  king,  however,  finally  bribed  tbe  court 
of  Kome  to  desert  Anselm,  who  retired  to  L3^s,  where; 
(with  the  inten,'al  of  an  attendance  at  a  council  at 
Rome  in  1009)  he  continued  to  reside  till  he  heard  of 
William  Rufus'a  death,  with  that  of  Popo  Urban  short- 
ly after.    Henry  I,  immediately  upon  bis  accession, 
invited  Anselm  to  return.    The  archbishop  was  re- 
ceived hi  England  with  extraordinary  respect  both  br 
the  king  and  people,  but  refusing  to  be  teinvosted  Inr 
the  king,  and  to  do  tbv  same  homage  with  his  prede- 
cessors, he  aL'ain  fell  under  tbe  displeasure  of  the 
court.   In  1108,  at  the  request  of  the  king  and  lianm!'. 
I  Anselm  went  to  Rome  to  arrange  an  accommodation ; 
the  king  at  the  same  time,  in  distrust,  dispatching  an 
airent  of  his  owg,.K]^  arT^e^,bf^«fe^^  archbishop, 
,  The  pope  BtiU  cofittonaa  inexorabu^ot  wrote  to  tiw 
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ktag,  pmnifilng  compliance  in  other  matters  If  tbe 
king  would  but  -waive  tbe  matter  of  investiture.  An- 
telm  in  cliagrin  again  took  up  hie  residence  at  hyoas, 
whilo  a  firesh  embaSBy  to  Borne  fhim  the  king  wafl  etUl 
more  nnsucceeefal  than  the  former.  An^elm  now  re- 
moved to  the  court  of  Adela  of  Blois,  the  king's  sister, 
who,  during  a  visit  which  Ueniy  I  made  to  Norman- 
dy, contrived  an  interview  between  him  and  Anselm 
Jniy  22, 1105,  wben  the  king  restored  to  him  the  rev* 
ennea  of  the  archbishopric,  but  reftised  to  allow  him  to 
return  M  England  unless  he  would  comply  with  the 
investiture.  Anselm  remained  in  France,  retiring  to 
the  abbey  of  Bee,  At  length  the  pope,  adopting  a 
middle  conne,  refosed  to  give  up  the  investitures,  but 
was  Irilling  so  far  to  dispense  as  to  give  leave  to  bish- 
ops and  al)bota  to  do  bomi^  to  the  king  for  their  tem- 
poralities. This  was  in  1106.  Tbe  king  now  invited 
Anselm  to  En^nd;  but  the  messenfcer  finding  liim 
^-Ie,  the  Idng  himself  went  over  into  Norman(ly,-and 
made  him  a  visit  at  Bee,  where  all  their  differences 
were  adjusted.  Anselm,  being  recovered,  embarked 
for  England,  and,  landing  at  Dover,  was  received  with 
extraordinaiy  marks  of  welcome.  From  this  time  lit- 
tle that  is  nanarluble  occurred  in  bis  Itfc,  except  a 
dJspnte  with  Thomas,  elected  archbishop  of  Toik  in 
HOB,  who,  wishing  to  disengage  himself  from  depend- 
ency upon  tbe  see  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  moke  the 
cuEtoniary  profession  of  canonical  obedience.  Before 
the  termination  of  this  dispute  Anselm  died  at  Canter- 
bury, April  31, 1109,  in  the  Beventy>sixtb  year  of  his 
age  (P«injr  Cyclopaeiia,  s.  v.). 
The  intellect  of  Anselm  was  of  the  highest  ordw; 
•  Keander  calls  him  the  Angnstine  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tary.  His  speenbitions  impressed  their  character  not 
only  upon  the  theology  aud  philosophy  of  his  own  sge, 
but  also  upon  all  subsequent  ages  to  the  present  time. 
He  is  generally  named  as  the  "father  of  schola!<ticiBm." 
Though  his  faith  was  always  sincere  and  nndoubting, 
Ids  profoundly  inquisitive  intellect  made  it  necestary 
for  hhn  to  philoso{diize  npon  tbe  gronnds  of  that  faith. 
Opposing  himself  to  Roscelin,  his  philosophy  was  a 
flwrongb-going  Realism  j  and  in  applying  bis  philoso- 
phy to  theology,  he  sought  to  demonstrate  the  bein;r 
and  attributes  of  God  by  tbe  ontolofficid  method,  of 
which,  in  fact,  he  was  snbstantially  the  inventor  (_Prot- 
loffum,  de  Dei  exbtentia;  Moaoloffiam,  de  Divinitatts 
essentia.  lUmusat  (Ftis  d'Atuelm,  p.  473)  ascribes 
a  HnttieisUc  tendency  tit  Anselm's  uncompromioing 
Realism.  Does  not  the  fisllowing  passace  in  the 
Pntlogittfit  appear  to  involve  the  Pantheistic  theory  ? 
Speaking  of  the  divine  nature,  "It  is,"  he  says,  "the 
essence  of  the  being,  the  principle  of  tbe  exictence  of 
all  things.  .  .  .  Withoot  parts,  without  differences, 
without  accidents,  without  changes,  it  might  be  said, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  alone  exi^,  for  in  respect  to  it  the 
other  things  which  appear  to  be  ha<P9  no  existence. 
Tbe  anchangeabte  Spirit  Is  all  that  is,  and  it  is  this 
without  limit,  limplicitfr,  itUermutabtlUer,  It  is  the 
perfect  and  ahralute  cxif^tence.  Tbe  rest  is  come  from 
nonentity,  and  thither  returns,  if  not  supported  by 
God:  it  docs  not  exist  by  itself.  In  this  pense  the 
Creator  alone  exists ;  the  things  created  do  not"  (p. 
47t,  474^  It  is  plain  that  these  dependent  and  mere- 
ly tiAative  existfloeee  mast  be  conceived  as  an  emana- 
tion from  the  snpreme  and  substantial  essence — must, 
like  tbe  qmaStiea  of  bodies,  be  in  &ct  identical  with  the 
SBpposed  substrata.  In  his  treatises  on  free-wtll  and 
predestination  he  followed  tbe  Augustinian  doctrine, 
and  sought  acutely,  but  vainly,  to  reconcile  it  with  hu- 
man freedom.  He  was  the  first  also  to  treat  tbe  doc- 
trbie  of  redemption  [see  Satisfaction]  Id  a  scientific 
*ay.  and  to  seek  s  rational  demonstration  of  it  0°  bis 
iRatise,  A»-/>ntt^«mo),  Heproponnds  the  question, 
Why  is  it  necessary  that  God  should  have  humbled 
hiniflelf  so  far  as  to  become  man  and  suffer  death  7 
His  iffoeess  of  reasoning,  in  reply  to  this  question,  is 
■sfbUows.  Han  baa  by  sin  deprived  God    the  glory 


which  properly  belongs  to  him,  and  must  therefore 
pv9  satisfaction  for  It,  L  e.  lie  must  restore  to  Ood  the 
glory  which  is  his ;  for  the  divine  justice  would  not  al- 
low of  forgivtneas  out  of  pure  compassion,  apart  from 
such  reparation.  This  reparation  mast  be  commen- 
surate with  the  enormitj'  of  the  sin ;  yet  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  give  such,  because,  apart  from  ' 
this,  he  is  God's  debtor.  Such  a  satisf^ion  cannot 
be  given  unless  some  one  is  able  to  offer  to  God  aome- 
tbing  of  bis  own  of  more  value  than  all  which  is  not 
God,  for  the  whole  norld  should  not  have  tempted 
man  to  sin  (Matt.  xvi,  '26,  "  For  what  is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  vkoUwmid,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?)" 
Since,  however,  he  has  sinned,  be  must  offer  to  God 
more  than  the  whole  world,  i.  e.  more  than  all  outside 
of  God.  Consequently  none  can  have  thls  to  give  but 
God  bimselA  But  since  It  is  man  -who  owes  it,  it 
most  also  be  ^ven  by  a  God-man,  L  e.  by  a  person 
possessing  tbe  two  natures,  divine  and  human.  This 
could  be  no  otber  than  the  second  person  of  the  Trini- 
ty, the  Son ;  for  otherwise  there  would  be  two  Sons  in 
the  Trinity ;  and,  had  the  Father  become  man,  two 
grandsons  (namely,  the  Father,  grandson  of  himself  by 
human  descent,  and  the  Son,  grandson  of  the  Vir^n, 
as  son  of  the  Virgin's  son).  It  was  lilting  tbat  the 
man  with  whom  God  united  himself  should  be  bom  of 
a  woman  without  the  co-operation  of  man,  and  even 
from  a  virgin ;  for  as  sin  and  the  ground  of  condemna- 
tion were  brought  about  by  that  sex,  it  is  Just  that  the 
remedy  should  also  have  come  from  it  alone.  Thus 
Christ  was  then  bom  without  original  sin ;  he  could 
sin  If  he  willed  it,  hnt  he  could  not  will  It ;  consequent- 
ly he  died  whhont  owing  death  and  of  his  own  free 
will.  His  death,  therefore,  outweighed  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  sll  sins.  He  gave  unto  God,  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  his  own  life  unsullied  by  any  sin  of 
his  own,  thus  giving  what  he  did  not  owe,  when  con- 
sidered as  both  God  and  man.  But  in  consequence  of 
his  offering  voluntarily  so  great  a  sacriiice,  and  inas- 
much as  to  Am  no  equivalent  for  it  conld  be  given,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  sacrifice  should  not 
be  vain,  that  others  at  least  should  he  benefited  there- 
by in  some  way,  namely,  humanity  in  the  for^iivcneFS 
of  sin.  Anselm  affirms  tbe  doctrine  of  a  tati$faclio 
vicaria  actlva  (an  active  vicarious  satisfaction),  but 
not  of  a  tatUfactlo  pastiva  (passive  satisfaction) ;  for 
he  nowhere  says  that  Christ  endured  the  actual  pun- 
ishment of  men's  sms  (Neander,  Doffntengegchichtf,  il, 
616).  Dr.  Shedd  (Hist.  o/DoetrimM,  ii.  282)  questions 
this  statement  of  Neancter's,  bat  on  what  appear  to 
be  insufficient  grounds. 

Tbe  fundamental  principles  of  Anselm's  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  are  found  In  the  writings  of  many  fathers 
before  Anselm,  e.  g.  Athanasius,  Gregorius  of  Xaziun- 
zen,  Chrysostom,  and  C^tU  of  Alexandria;  but  An- 
selm ia  the  first  who  collected  and  arranged  them  into 
a  systematic  trbole.  Dr.  Shedd  has  treated  the  rela- 
tioD  of  Anselm  to  theolf^  (MM.  nf  Doctrines,  Iks. 
iv  and  v)  more  skillfully  than  any  other  modem 
writer  in  short  compass.  In  concluding  his  analysis 
of  the  C«r  Deut  Homo,  he  remarks  that  it  "exhibits  a 
depth,  breadth,  and  vigor  of  thinking  not  surpassed  1^ 
any  {uroduetiim  of  the  same  extmt  in  thetdojrical  llter- 
atnre.  Such  a  view  of  the  atonement  as  is  here  ex- 
hibited is  thoroughly  Biblical,  and  thoroughly  Prot- 
estant. There  may  be  incidental  views  and  positions 
in  this  tract  with  which  the  modem  theolofjian  would 
not  wholly  agree ;  but  certainly,  so  far  as  the  general 
theory  of  vicarious  satisfaction  is  concerned,  tlils  little 
trcat^  contauiB  the  substance  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  enunciates  those 
philosophical  principles  which  must  enter  into  tbe 
sdentific  constmction  of  this  cardinal  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  both  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  side, 
it  is  one  of  the  Christian  classics"  (vol.  ii,  p. 
As  to  the  clidm  of  abeolute,.  origio^diii^'fon.AaeelDi's 
system,  "It  may  be  admitted  that  Anselm  flnt  nsed 
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tbe  term  aatbfactioQ  to  expnM  the  method  in  whkh  a  ' 
tolutio  <»)ald  b«  efl^ctod  of  a  Mittm  irhich  bad  been  ' 
incurred  by  sin ;  but  the  same  fundamental  idea  is  I 
found  in  the  sacrificial  theory,  to  which  so  freqtient ' 
reference  is  made  by  many  earlier  writers.  Sacrifices  ', 
were  appointed  in  Ulo  mosaic  economy  by  which  vio-  i 
Uted  lavs  might  be  appeased,  and  the  offerer  preserve  ' 
his  fin-feited  life  by  something  other  than  obedience. 
Satu/.ietim  expresses  a  wider  gnntp  of  considerations, 
of  which  lacrifice  is  a  particnlar  illnstration.  We 
may  grant  to  Anselm  the  dignity  of  having  set  forth, 
in  more  forcible  light  than  earlier  writers,  the  natttre 
and  respoosibUities  of  sin,  and  the  need  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  Gnd.  We  may  allow  that  Iiia  sense  of  the 
justice  of  God  anwars  to  have  been  more  profound 
and  comprebensive  than  those  of  earlier  flitbers ;  and 
the  basis  was  doubtless  laid  for  the  quantitative  and 
mercantile  aspects  of  the  subject  wtiich  characterized 
the  spccalstions  of  later  divines"  (^Brit,  Quartaiy, 
April,  1865,  p.  855).  As  to  Anselm's  deficiencies.  Dr. 
Thomston  (Bishop  of  Gloucester)  remarks  that  "the 
passages  of  Scripture  that  speak  of  the  wratb  of  God 
against  man  are  not  explicable  by  Anselm's  system. 
The  explanation  of  the  Baptist,  that  Jesus  is  the  Lamb 
of  God,  that  taketh  away  tlie  sin,  of  the  world ;  the 
prophecy  of  His  suflfbrings  by  Isaiah  (ch.  liil) ;  the 
voiAa  of  Peter,  that  He  "  bis  own  self  bare  onr  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ;"  and  passages  of  like 
import  in  St  Paul's  writings,  can  only  find  place  with 
Anselm  by  a  very  forced  intenmtatioD.  His  scheme 
Is  mainly  this,  tlut  the  merit  of  the  perfect  obedience 
of  Jesus  was  so  great  as  to  deserve  a  great  reward, 
and  that,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Lord,  this  re- 
ward was  ^ven  in  the  form  of  the  salvation  of  His 
brethren.  But  Christ  does  not  appear  in  this  system 
as  groaning  and  suffering  under  the  curse  of  the  world, 
as  He  does  in  Holy  Scripture.  Until  the  time  of  An- 
selm the  doctrine  of  the  Atonemeitt  had,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  fluctuated  with  the  change  of  teachers; 
the  doctrine  itself  waa  one  and  the  same,  but  this  or 
that  aspect  of  it  had  been  made  prominent.  Anselm 
aimed  at  fixing  In  one  system  tiie  scattered  truths ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  he,  like  his  predecessors, 
made  some  parts  of  the  truth  conspicuous  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  rest"  (_Aidi(o  Faith,  E^y  viii). 

Anselm  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  the  21st  et  April,    His  life,  by  Eadmer, 
his  friend  and  companion,  is  given  in  the  edition  of  } 
his  works  named  below.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  entitled  Opera  omnia  necnm  Eadmeri  monadii  \ 
Caninarienm  HiUoria  fVenet.  1744,  2  vols.  fill.).    A  ' 
selection  of  the  most  important  theological  and  philo- ' 
Bophical  ?rorks  of  Anselm  has  been  publisfaed  by  C. ' 
UBM{8.Anadmicpmailafhilatefilueo4heak>^^  j 
vol.  i,  containing  the  lifonalo^m  and  Prodofftuvt,  To- ' 
bingen,  1862),    Special  editions  of  the  book  CarDaul 
Homo  were  published  at  Beriiu,  1S&7,  and  at  Lmdon, 
1863.   Anselm  has  been  much  stndied  of  late  years :  a 
beautiful  monograph  by  C.  It^musat  (Saint  Anttlme  de 
CaaUrhery,  8vo,  Paris,  1852) ;  a  study  by  Bohringer 
(Jiie  Kirche  Chritti  ynd  ttre  Zeugen,  ii,  224) ;  and  a  co- 
pions  treatise  by  Hasse  (I.  dot  Lebm  Atuelm'g;  2.  Die 
l^re  A  ntdm't,  2  vols.  Leipzig,1848-1853 ;  an  abridged 
tranitlation  by  Turner,  Lond.  186(1^  13mo)  give  ample ' 
facilities  for  the  study  of  his  history  and  writings.  I 
Translations  of  the  Pro^offium  and  of  the  Cur  Detu 
Homo  are  given  in  the  Bifiliolieea  Sacra,  vols,  viil,  xi,  ' 
and  xii.    See  also  Gieseler.  Ch.  llitt.  iii,  176 ;  Dog- ' 
mengeachichte,  p.  610 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  237,  and 
BiM.  of  Dogma,  Ii,  616,  et  al ;  Hagenbach,  Hitt.  of 
Doctrmet  (Smith's  ed.),  §  180 ;  Bnsbnell,  Vicaritm 
Sacrifice  (N.  Y.  1860) ;  Meih.  Quar.  Review,  Oct.  1853, 
art.  vi ;  Haureau,  Philoe.  Scholait,  i,  ch.  viii ;  Mdhler, 
Atuelm't  i>6m  u.  S^Ariften  (Tab.  Quartalxhrijt,  1827, 
1828);  Franck,  Aiuelm  von  Canterbttry  (TObing.  1842, 
8vo)  J  Shedd,  Hiit.  of  Doctrinety  1.  c.  See  ATONeitENT. 

Aiuelm,  St.,  ciUled  Baduarius  after  the  name  v/t 


his  femily  (Bodaglo),  was  bom  at  Milan,  1096.  He 
succeeded,  in  1061,  his  uncle.  Pope  Alexander  II,  a* 
bilhop  of  Lucca,  which  see  he  resigned  in  order  to  be- 
come a  monk  at  Clugny.  He  returned  to  his  see  st 
the  express  order  of  Pope  Gregory  TI,  who  employed 
him  for  important  embassies,  and  mode  him  a  catdhud. 
He  tried  to  prevail  on  the  canons  of  his  catbedrml 
choTch  to  anbinit  to  the  common  life,  bat  met  with  so 
decided  a  resistance  that  be  had  to  leave  agrin  his  see. 
Leo  IX  sen^him  as  his  legate  to  Lombardy,  where  be 
died  at  Mantua,  March  18, 1086.  He  wrote  an  apolo- 
gy of  Gregory  VII,  a  refutation  of  the  claims  <^  the 
anti-pope  Guibert,  and  a  treatise  against  the  right  of 
the  secular  princes  to  dispose  of  the  proper^  of  tin 
church.  The  two  former  may  be  found  In  Caifisiin, 
AntiqtM  LKtioiu$t  and  In  the  BtbL  Patntm.  The  life 
of  Anselm  was  written  by  the  Jesuit  Rota  (Abfjt  <fi 
3an  Aiuelmo,  Verona,  177S,  Svo). — Landon,  s. 
-  Anselm,  son  of  the  Margrave  Qtto  the  Kch,  of 
Ascania,  becamebishopof  Havelberg  in  1126,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Ilavenna  in  1154 ;  was  Apacritiariut  of  Em- 
peror Lothaire  II,  and  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  ef. 
Acting  a  anion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  Church- 
es. He  died  in  1198.  Tib  wOe  Three  Soot$  of  IHa- 
loffuet  with  Nicetas,  archbishop  of  Nicontcdia,  about 
tlie  points  in  dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  ^ven  by  D'Achery  in  the  Sfncilegium,  i, 
161  (new  ed.).  —  Dupin,  Hitl.  Eccl.  Writrrt,  ii,  365; 
Cave,  Hitt,  IM.  anno  1149 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

AnBelm,  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Laon, 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  llth  centurv.  He  ^ed 
July  15, 1117.  He  Ulnstrated  the  entire  Old  and  New 
Testaments  with  an  Interlineary  Glossary,  compiled 
from  the  fathers,  which  lias  been  several  times  printed, 
with  the  additions  of  Lyra  and  others,  especially  at  Ant- 
werp, in  16S4;  also,  the  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew, 
and  Explanations  of  various  Passages  in  the  Gospels, 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Apocalypse,  etc.,  which  are  printed 
under  the  name  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  are  attril^ 
uted  by  many  writers  to  this  author.  But  Dupin  as- 
serts Uiat  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Hen-eoa,  a  mouk 
of  Bonrg,  near  Dol. — Cave,  hist.  Lit.  anno  1103;  Do- 
pin,  Hia.  Eed.  Writen,  ii,  861 ;  Landon,  a.  v. 

Ansgar.   See  Anschar. 

Aiuwar  (nsoally  auA',  AwoKplvo/iat)  baa 
other  signlflcations  in  Scripture  besides  the  common 

one  in  the  sense  of  repfy.  1.  Moses  having  composed 
a  thanksgiving  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Bf  iri- 
am,  it  is  said,  "  anettiered;"  meaning  that  Mo»:3  with 
the  men  on  one  side,  and  Miriam  with  the  women  on 
the  other  side,  sung  the  same  song,  as  it  were,  in  two 
c  horn  sea  or  divisions,  of  which  one  "ontwer^'  the 
other  (Exod.  xv,  21).  So  also  1  Sam.  xxix,  6,  where 
they  sung  in  distinct  choruses';  comp,  Kum.  xxi,  17. 
2,  This  word  is  likewise  taken  for  to  amine,  or  to 
Jmd  judicially  (Gen.  xxx,  83;  Deut.  xxxi,  21 ;  Has. 
T,  6).  3.  To  "tnutrer"  is  likewise  taken  in  a  l>ad 
sense,  as  when  it  is  said  that  a  son  an*wer»  his  father 
insolently,  or  a  servant  bis  master  (John  xviil,  22; 
Rom.ix,20;  2Cor.i,9).  4.  To  "  ofwiorr"  is  also  used 
in  Scripture  for  tlte  conmmoeiiieHf  pt»  dbconree^  -wbea 
no  reply  to  any  qne^on  or  objection  is  intended. 
This  mode  of  speaking  is  often  nsed  by  the  Evan^:el- 
ists:  "And  Jesas  onnwrnfand  said."  ItisaBebrew 
idiom  (Job  iii,  2 ;  Cant,  ii,  10;  Zech.iii,4;  iv,  11, 12: 
Matt,  xi,  25;  xii,  38;  xvil,4;  Hark  lx,6;  Luke  vii, 
40).    See  Affirmative. 

ASBWm  OF  A  GOOD  C<»reCIBVCE  (ativlt^itfffht^  dyi- 
lirtpumffta),  a  phrase  occurring  1  Pet.  iii,  21,  verr 
variously  interpreted,  but  apparently  signifying  sim- 
ply the  ability  to  address  God  in  prayer  (as  if  a  re- 
sponse to  His  searching  of  the  heart)  with  a  conscience 
free  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  or  the  seeking  after  Him 
withapurec(mBcte%cfe(i)ee^Alfi»d^iB'I«j>L  SeeCoir- 
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Ant  (fV^'  ^'"""'^^'i  either  ftnm  an  Arab,  root, 
signifying  ereepM^  or  nUher  from  to  act  off^cit- 
camcjael  fttim  its  detinctim  baUta,  or,  stHl  better, 
from  its  MiMKf  fimn ;  Sept. /iv^iyu||,yiiI;.ybrm>eo)  oo- 
cars  Prov.  vi,  6 ;  xxx,  26.  In  botii  paesages  ita  proT- 
Ment  habits  are  referred  to,  eepeciallf  its  providing  Its 
food  in  the  summer.  Tliis  has  generally  been  sap- 
poaed  to  imply  that  these  insects  hoard  up  grains  of 
eon,  chiefly  wheat,  for  their  supply  daring  winter, 
bariDg  first  bitten  oat  the  germ  to  {oerent  it  from 
growing  in  tbdr  neata.  Bochart  has  collected  an  im- 
mense array  of  the  most  eminent  aathora  and  natural- 
ists of  antiquity  (Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  and  ArabianX 
who  all  gravely  propoaad  this  assertion  (Uierot.  lli, 
478  sq.;  comp.  Arlstot. ^rur.  ix,  26;  'P]hiy,Hitt.  NaL 
xi,3fi;  H<nace,&tf.  1,1,98).  BntitisDOwascertuned 
b^ond  a  doubt  that  no  Bnropesn  ants,  hitherto  prop- 
erty examined,  feed  on  com  at  tmg  other  kind  of  grain. 
(See  KiAy  and  Spence'a  JkbMMoIqgy,  p.  818,  Tth'  ed. 
London,  1868,  vhen  the  qneaOon  is  fUlly  diaCnsMd.) 
Bonnet  found  that,  however  long  tbey  bad  been  kept 
without  food,  they  would  not  touch  com.  Nor  do 
they  attack  the  roots  or  stems  of  com,  nor  any  other 
vegetable  matter.  Nor  has  any  species  of  ant  been 
yet  found  with  food  of  any  idnd  laid  ap  in  Its  nest. 
The  truth  is,  that  ants  are  chiefly  eamivnona,  preying 
Indiscriminately  on  all  the  soft  parts  of  other  Inaecta, 
and  especially  the  viscera ;  also  upon  worms,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  and  small  birds  or  animals.  If  unable 
to  drag  their  booty  to  the  nest,  they  make  an  abun- 
dant meal  upon  it,  and,  like  the  bee,  disgorge  it,  upon 
their  return  htMne,  for  the  use  of  their  companions; 
and  they  appear  able  to  retain  at  pleosore  the  nutri- 
tioaa  jaices  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time.  Ante 
are  abo  extremely  fond  of  saccharine  matter,  which 
tbey  obt^  fhxn  the  exudation  of  trees,  or  ttim  ripe 
frntta,  etc. ;  bnt  their  &vorIte  food  is  the  saccharine 
exudation  from  the  body  of  the  aphides,  or  plant-lice. 
Every  one  must  have  observed  these  insects  on  the 
rose-tree,  etc  Each  different  species  of  vegetable 
has  its  pecnllar  species  of  apfais  (Reaumur,  vl,  fi66). 
The  aphides  insert  their  tube  or  so^er  between  the 
fibres  of  vegetables,  where  they  And  a  most  substan- 
tial nutriment.  This  nutriment  tbey  retain  a  consid- 
erable time,  if  no  ant  approaches  them.  The  ant  has 
the  talent  of  procuring  it  ftam  the  aphides  at  pleasure. 
It  approaches  the  aphis,  strikes  it  gently  and  repeaU 
edly  with  its  antennie,  when  it  instantly  discharges 
the  juice  by  two  tubes  easily  discerned  to  be  st^n^ng 
out  from  its  body.  These  crea tores  are  the  vUlch  Une 
of  the  ants.  By  »  remarkable  coinddence,  which 
M.  Haber  joatly  considers  too  mncb  to  be  ascribed  to 
chanee,  the  aphides  and  the  ants  become  torpid  at  the 
same  degree  cold  (27  deg.  Fahr.),  and  revive  to- 
gether at  the  same  degree  of  warmth  (Huber,  Natural 
Uitlory  o/Anlt,  p.  210,  etc.). 

In  the  Introducticm  to  EiUomaia^,  by  Eirby  and 
Spence,  some  diflUence  is  expressed  (U,  46)  respecting 
tha  inference  that  ao  exotic  anta  have  magazines  of 
provisioiis,  till  their  haUta  qhall  have  been  "mors  ac- 
cnrately  explond."  Stdl,  are  we  not  in  pDssesekm  of 
snAdent  data  to  form  a  strong  presumption  in  regard 
to  tite  ants  of  Pale^tie,  to  which  Solomon  of  course 
alludes  in  his  writings?  The  ants  of  the  Holy  Land 
certainly  have  to  encounter  a  degree  of  cold  quite  as 
seven  as  ever  occurs  in  Enf^and  (Kitto,  Phydctd  ffut. 

PtUmUne,  p.  810^  219).  Is  it  not  b^^ly  probabk 
that  the  anta  at  auch  times  become  torpid,  and  need  no 
magaaioe  of  provisions  ?  And  since  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority  (p.  81)  that  there  are  intervals, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  sun  shines,  and 
there  is  no  wind,  when  it  is  perfectiy  warm,  sometimes 
alaHMt  hot,  in  the  open  air,  may  not  the  ants  of  Pales- 
tlaa  and  their  food  revive  togetiier  at  such  times,  as  is 
the  caaa  in  other  coontries,  where  ants  nuy  often  be 
napBtsiiiBg their Evocttionaomtiu  snow?  With 


regard  to  Solomon's  words  respecting  the  ant,  Kirby 
and  Spence  are  of  opinion  '*that,  if  they  are  properly 
considered,  it  will  be  fbund  tliat  the  interpretation 
wMch  aeemg  to  fkvor  the  ancient  em»  respecting  ants 
has  been  fathered  upon  them  rather  than  fairly  de- 
duced from  them.  He  does  not  affirm  that  the  ant, 
which  be  proposes  to  the  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid' 
np  in  her  magaziuee  stores  of  grain  agaisst  winter,  but 
that,  with  considerable  pmdence  and  foresight,  she 
makes  use  of  proper  tea»ouM  to  collect  a  supply  of  pro- 
vlMons  sufficient  for  her  purposes.  Then  b  not  a 
word  in  them  implying  that  she  stores  up  grwn  or 
other  provisioiis.  She  prepares  her  bread  aind  gathers 
her  food  (namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to  tier)  in  sum- 
mer and  harvest  (that  is,  when  it  is  most  plsntiftal)| 
and  thus  shows  her  wisdom  and  pmdence  by  using  the 
advantages  offered  to  her." 

It  is  true  that  Col.  Sykes  speaks  {Trantactioiu  of 
Enttmol.  Soc  ii,  108)  of  a  speciea 
of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Atla 
promdm$,  so  called  flrom  the  bet 
of  bis  having  foond  a  lai^  store 
of  grass-seeds  in  ita  nest ;  but  the ' 
amount  of  that  gentleman's  obeer- 
vations  merely  go  to  show  that 
tills  ant  carries  seeds  aoderground, 
and  brings  them  again  tp  the  snr- 
&ee  after  they  have  got  wet  dur-  '"^SS-^"* 
ing  the  monsoons,  apparentiy  to  '"^ ' 

dry.  "There  is  not,"  writea Mr.  F.  Smith  (Caialoffoe 
of  the  Formicidte  in  the  British  Mtuevm,  1858,  p.  180), 
"any  evidence  of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for 
food ;"  be  observes  that  the  processionary  ant  of  Bra- 
zil {(Ecodoota  cephalotei)  carries  immense  quantities  of' 
portions  of  leaves  into  its  underground  nests,  and  tliat 
U  was  suppoaed  that  these  leayes  were  Cor  food;  but 
that  Mr.  Bates  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves  were 
for  tile  purpose  of  lining  the  channels  of  the  nest,  and 
not  for  food.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  portion 
of  plants  ever  forma  an  article  of  their  diet.  The 
fact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  delight  in  running  away 
with  almost  any  thing  they  find — small  portions  of 
sticks,  leavea,  little  stones— as  any  one  can  testli^'  who 
has  cared  towatch  the  baUts  of  thb  Insect.  This  will 
explain  the  erroneous  opinion  which  the  ancients  held 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ant 
now  under  consideration ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  error  originated  in  obnervers  mis- 
takiug  the  cocoons  for  grains  of  com,  to  which  they 
bear  much  resemblance.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  etc.,  who  all  speak  of  this 
insect  stcring  np  grauu  ^  com,  should  have  been  so 
far  misled,  or  have  been  such  bad  observers,  as  to 
have  taken  the  cocoons  for  grains.  Ants  do  carry  off 
grains  of  com,  just  as  they  carry  off  oth«r  tbiotis,  not, 
however,  as  was  stated,  for  food,  bat  for  their  nests. 
"They  are  great  robbers,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  (The 
Land  tmd  the  Book,  p.  337),."and  plunder  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day ;  and  the  tinner  must  keep  a  sharp  eye 
to  his  floor,  or  they  will  abstract  a  lai^  quantilj/  of 
grain  in  a  single  night."    See  Cistern. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomologist, 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "  On  some  Doubts  re- 
specting the  CEconomy  of  Anta"  (Trans.  Entom.  Soc, 
ii,  211),  is  of  opinion  that  CoL  Sykes's  observations 
do  tend  to  show  that  there  are  species  of  exotic  anta 
which  store  up  food  for  winter  consumption;  bnt  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Batea's  iovestlgations 
are  sabseqnent  to  the  publication  of  that  paper.  (See 
Encycl.  Brit.  8tb  ed.  s.v.) 

The  particular  species  of  ant  referred  to  by  Solo- 
mon has  not  been  if^enURed;  and,  tn  fact,  ants  have 
only  latterly  become  the  subjects  of  accurate  observe 
tion.  The  inveatifoitiona  of  Latreille  {Hiatoire  Nat- 
imffe  dtt  FoHrma,  Par.  1802),  Gould,  Geer,  Huber, 
and  Kirby  and  Spence,  bsve  dissip^^^^apj,  .erro- 
neoOB  notions  tes^scting    - • 
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terestiag  Infomuition  concerning  their  domestic  poli- 
ty, langiuge,  minnitionB,  afieedons,  passions,  virtues, 
wars,  diTcrrions,  etc.  (see  Pemy  Cgdopadia,  ■.  v.). 
The  following  fticts  are  selected  as  relevant  to  scrip- 
tural illaatration.  Ants  dwell  together  in  societies ; 
and  althonijb  they  have  "no  guide,  overseer,  or 
ruler,"  yet  they  have  all  one  soul,  and  are  animated 
by  one  object— their  own  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of 
each  other,  flach  individual  strenuously  parsoes  his  \ 
own  peculiar  duties,  and  re(;ards  (except  in  the  case  i 
of  females),  and  is  regarded  by,  every  other  member  ' 
of  the  republic  vMieqnal  respect  and  aflbction.  They 
devote  the  utmost  attention  to  their  young.  The  egg 
iti  cleaned  and  licked,  and  grddually  expands  under 
this  treatment  till  the  worm  is  hatched,  which  is  then 
tended  and  fed  with  the  most  affectionate  care.  They 
continue  their  assiduity  to  the  pups,  or  chrysalis, 
which  is  the  third  transformation.  They  heap  op  the 
pttpffi,  which  greatly  raemble  mo  many  graint  nf  wheal, 
<tr  rtUher  rir*,  by  hundreds  in  their  spadoua  lodges, 
wAtch  them  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  carry  them  out 
to  enjoy  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  remove  them  to 
different  sitnations  in  the  nest,  according  to  the  re- 
quired degree  of  temperature ;  open  the  pupa,  and,  at 
the  preciM  moment  of  the  transformation,  disinthralt 
the  new-born  insect  of  Ita  haliilimenta. — FUtto,  s.  v. 

To  some  readers  it  may  seem  strange  thnt  ants 
should  be  considered  four>winged  insects,  whereas 
they  may  have  never  seen  a  win^d  individual  among 
the  thousands  of  ants  they  may  have  looked  upon. 
The  fact  is,  this  trilie  presents  the  curious  anomaly 
(paralleled  also  in  the  Termites,  or  white  ants,  of  an- 
other order)  of  three  forms  of  individuals — we  might 
almost  say,  three  sexes.  The  males  and  females  are 
furnished  with  foar  wines  on  their  leaving  the  chrys- 
alis  state,  but  soon  drop  them  epontaneonsly.  These 


by  the  united  labors  of  the  whole.  We  have  not  any 
detailed  accounts  of  the  Oriental  spades;  but  in  the 
minnte  and  caxeftil  description,  by  Smcathman,  of  the 
African  kinds,  lie  speaks  of  their  mtgazines  <^  stored 


Brown  Ant  {Pormien  firuntvo). 

IiWorkiTOrMaUri  1,  Iti  niiHMl  nbv;  S,CoroMi;  4,ll*Iai  R,FanBlf: 
b,l,  Nitnral  aiw*  of  t  mA  a. 

are  comparatively  few  in  numlw;  but  there  is  an- 
other race,  which  are  the  workers,  and  which  conxti- 
tiite  the  main  Iwdy  of  the  teeming  population,  which 
never  have  any  wings  at  all.  These  are  sexless,  but 
are  considered  as  imperfectly  developed  females. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wiiidoin  of  the  ant  In  such 
estimation,  that  they  u!%d  to  phce  one  of  these  insects 
in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  infant,  repeating;  these 
words:  "May  the  hoy  turn  out  clever  and  ekilful." 
Hence,  in  Arabic,  wSth  the  noun  neml^h,  "an  nnt,"  is 
connected  the  adjective  nem!',  "quick,"  "clever" 
(Bochart,  Nieiya.  lu,  491).  The  Talmudists,  too,  at- 
tribnted  great  wisdom  to  this  insect.  It  was,  say 
they,  fVom  beholding  the  wonderfhl  ways  of  the  ant 
that  the  fbllowing  expression  originated:  "Thy  jus- 
tice, O  God,  reaches  to  the  heavens"  (C%H&n.  68). 

It  may  not  lie  out  of  place  to  adduce  the  parallel 
economy  of  a  tribe  of  insects,  which,  though  they  be- 
long to  another  zoological  nrder,-BO  greatly  resemble 
ants  in  their  most  remarkable  peculiarities  as  to  be 
popularly  associated  with  them.  We  refer  to  the  white 
ants  (Termites),  so  abundant  in  all  tropical  countries. 
These,  too,  form  populous  societies,  living  in  common- 
wealth, in  elaborate  structuies,  which  are  constructed 


Uillt  of  TermlieB,  or  \VhIta  Ants  of  AMea. 

food.  These  are  "  chambers  of  clay,  always  well  filled 
with  provisions,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  Kecm  to  con- 
sist of  the  raspings  of  wood,  and  plants  which  tbe  ter- 
mites destroy,  but  are  found  by  the  microscope  to  be 
principally  the  gums  and  insp^sated  juices  of  plants. 
These  are  thrown  together  in  little  masses,  some  of 
which  are  finer  than  others,  and  resemble  the  sugar 
about  preserved  fruits ;  others  are  like  te^irs  of  gum. 
one  quite  transparent,  another  like  amber,  a  thini 
brown,  and  a  fourth  quite  opnquc,  as  we  see  often  in 
parcels  of  ordinary  gums." — Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  word  (^namaf 
(i^sn),  translated  "/roit"  in  oor  version  of  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  47,  is  thought  by  many  to  refer  ti>  some  spe- 
cies of  ant  or  kindred  insect  destructive  of  trees. 

AntarHdus  CAvrapaios,  Ptol.  v,  15»  §  16;  Hiem- 
cles,  p.  716\  a  city  of  Phienicla,  utnated  on  the  maio* 
land  opposite  the  island  of  Aradus  (whence  its  nimeX 
which  latter  is  alone  referred  to  in  Scripture  (Gen.  x, 
18 ;  1  Chron.  i,  16).  See  Arvad.  According  to  tbe 
Atttonlw  Itinerary  and  the  Peuttnper  T(d>lr»,  it  was  24 
Roman  miles  from  Balauea  and  50  fh>m  Tripolis  (Re- 
land,  Pal<rti.  p.  216,  81S).  It  was  rebuilt,  A.D.  SiS, 
by  the  Emperor  Constantins,  who  named  it  Ctmntamda 
after  himself  (Cedron.  Ilitt.  p.  246),  but  It  appears 
under  ita  old  name  likewise  in  the  subsequent  Church 
councils.  Daring  the  Cnwades  It  was  a  populous  and 
well  fortified  town  (William  of  Tyre,  vii,  15),  and  was 
known  as  Tortota  (Tasso,  Genual,  lib.  i,  G ;  Wilkeu, 
Krtvzz.  1,-233;  ii,  200;  vii,  ,^0,  713).  It  ia  now  a 
mean  village  of  ^41  taxable  Moslems  and  44  (Greeks 
(BihUoth.  Saau,  1848,  p.  247).  The  walls,  of  heavy 
hereUed  stonra,  an  sUll  remaining  (Mi-not,  Afr-m.  tur 
let  Phtn.  in  tha  Acad,  da  BtUa  Lettret,  xxxiv,  239; 
Edrifll,  P..I29, 130,  ed.  Jaab^). 

Antedllnvians.  people  who  lived  before  the  Del- 
uge (q.  v.),  which  occurred  A.M.  16ft7.  See  Agb.  All 
oar  authentic  information  respecting  this  long  and  in- 
teresting period  is  contained  in  forty-nine  verses  of 
Genesis  (iv,  16-vi,  8),  more  than  half  of  whioh  are  oc- 
cupied with  a  list  of  names  and  a^,  invaluable  for 
chronology,  but  convwying  no  particulars  reftarding 
the  primeval  state  of  man.  The  information  thus  af- 
forded, although  90  limited  in  extent,  is,  however,  em- 
inently suifgestive'  (see  Clarkson,  Antediluritm  Jtt- 
ittiTch'i.  Lond.  If-'Sfi;  Boucher  d.  Perthes,  L" Homme 
AnttdUurUn,  Par.  1860;  Stein,  Dt  moribiu  ante  dSa- 
rium,  Wittenb.  1788 ;  Burton,  World  br/orf  Ae  Ffood, 
I-ond.  1844;  Redslob,  De  AntetUlmianis,  Hamb.  18*7: 
Willeacb,  Z>f  philotopkifi  anledilurunionm,  l.eipz.  1717; 
Jour.  Sae.  Lit.  .luly,  1862,  p.  876  sq.).  Some  addi- 
tional Information,  though  lesx  direct,  may  bo  safelv 
deduced  from  tbe  history  of  Noah  and  tbe  firnt  men 
after  the  Delude;  for  it  is/t*ty o-ident  that  society 
did  not  begin  afl^h  ti^efttuAtftt^^Aat,  through 
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Xtuli  uid  his  sons,  the  new  fiamilies  of  men  were  in  a 
canditioD  to  inherit,  and  did  inherit,  BQch  sciences  and 
artd  as  existed  before  the  i>lood.  This  enables  m  to 
sndantuid  how  settled  and  civQiaed  conimiuiities 
wen  eatabliriied,  and  large  and  magnificent  workB  tm- 
dertaken  within  a  few  centaries  after  the  Delnge. 

The  scriptaral  notices  show  [see  Adah]  that  the  &^ 
ther  of  men  was  something  more  than  "  the  noble  »av- 
■ge,"  or  rather  the  growD<up  infitnt,  which  some  have 
r^reaeoted  liim.  He  was  an  iostracted  man  {  and  the 
immediate  descendants  of  a  man  ao  instructed  conld 
not  be  an  ignorant  or  nncultivated  people.  It  ia  not 
aecessaty,  indeed,  to  snppose  that  they  possessed  at 
int  more  cultivation  than  they  required ;  and  for  a 
good  while  they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  that  which 
results  from  or  is  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
iiten  in  oi>{anized  oommonities.  They  probably  bad 
ttiis  before  the  Deluge,  and  at  first  were  possessed  of 
whatever  knowledge  ot.  civilization  their  agricultnial 
and  pastoral  parstUts  required.  Soch  were  their  pur- 
»uitj  from  the  first ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  of  the 
scrictly  savage  or  bonting  condition  of  life  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  before  the  Deluge.  After  that 
treat,  Nimrod,  although  a  hunter  (Gen.  x,  9),  was 
not  a  savage,  and  did  not  belong  to  bunting  tribes  of 
lueo.  In  fact,  Iiorbarism  is  not  discoverable  before 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  was,  in  all  Ulralihood,  a 
(tegeaeracy  from  a  atate  of  coItivaUon,  eventnally  pro- 
liuced  in  particular  communities  by  that  great  social 
tonml^on.  At  least,  that  a  degree  of  cultivation 
was  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  from  which  sav- 
age life  in  particular  quarters  was  a  degeneracy,  and 
that  he  has  not,  as  too  generally  has  been  supposed, 
wori^  himself  up  from  an  original  savage  state  to 
his  present  position,  has  been  powerfully  argued  by  Dr. 
I'hilip  Lindsley  (_Am.  Bib.  Xepot.  iv,  277-298;  vi,  1- 
'.'7),  and  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  conclusions 
uf  modem  ethnographical  research ;  ftt>m  which  we 
Inm  that,  while  it  is  easy  for  men  to  degenerate  into 
ttavages,  no  example  has  been  found  of  savages  rising 
into  civilization  bat  by  an  impulse  from  without  ad- 
ministered by  a  more  civilized  people ;  and  that,  even 
with  sncb  impolsa,  the  «i«  nertin  of  established  lulnta 
is  with  difficulty  overcome.  The  aboriginal  traditions 
of  all  dvillxed  nations  describe  them  as  receiving  their 
civilization  from  witbout-^enemlly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  foreign  colonists :  and  history  affords 
no  example  of  a  case  parallel  to  that  which  must  have 
occurred  if  the  primitive  races  of  men,  bring  original^ 
ly  savage.  Mad  eiwiiued  tkemmhet. 

All  that  was  peculiar  in  the  clreomstances  of  the 
antcdilavian  period  was  eminently  &vorable  to  civ- 
ilization. The  longevi^  of  the  earlier  seventeen  or 
iireoty  centories  of  human  existence  is  a  theme  con- 
taining many  problems.  It  may  be  here  referred  to 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  advantages  which 
must  necessarily  have  therefrom  accrued  to  the  me- 
chanical arts.  In  pottery,  mining,  metallurgy,  cloth- 
making,  the  applications  of  faeat  and  mixtures,  etc. 
It  is  universally  known  that  there  is  a  tact  ot  nunipu- 
Utiun  which  no  instruction  can  teach,  which  the  pos- 
'^swr  cannot  even  describe,  yet  which  renders  him 
powerful  and  unfailing,  within  his  narrow  range,  to  a 
degree  almost  incredible;  and  when  he  has  reached 
bis  limit  of  life  he  la  confident  that,  had  he  another 
aixty  or  seventy  years  to  draw  upon,  he  could  carry 
his  art  to  a  perfection  faitberto  unknown.  Something 
like  this  must  have  been  acquired  by  the  antedilu- 
vians ;  and  the  paucity  of  objects  within  their  grasp 
Would  increase  the  precision  and  success  within  the 
rautfe.    See  Lonoevitt. 

By  reason  of  their  length  of  life  the  antedilnvians 
bad  also  more  encouragement  In  protracted  undertak- 
ings, and  stronger  inducements  to  the  erection  of  sn- 
)<«nor,  more  costly,  more  durable,  and  more  capacious 
blifices  and  monuments,  public  and  private,  than  exist 
i>t  present.   Tbey  might  reaaonably  calculate  on  reap- 


ing the  benefit  of  their  labor  and  expenditure.  The 
earth  itself  was  probably  more  equally  fertile,  and  its 
climate  more  onUbrmly  healthful  and  more  anspicioua 
to  bngerity,  and  consequentiy  to  every  kind  of  men- 
tal and  corporeal  exertion  and  enterprise,  than  has 
been  the  case  since  the  great  convulsion  which  took 
place  at  the  Deluge. 

But  probably  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
antediluvians,  and  which  must  have  been  in  the  high- 
eat  degree  favorable  to  their  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  life,  was  the  uniformity  of  language.  Kothing 
could  have  tended  more  powerfully  to  maintain,  equal* 
ize,  and  promote  whatever  advantages  were  ei^oyed, 
and  to  prevent  any  portim  of  the  human  race  from 
degenerating  into  savage  life.  See  CoKPusioK  of 
TONOUM. 

The  opinion  that  the  old  world  was  acquainted  with 
aitronomy  (q,  v.)  is  chiefiy  founded  on  the  ages  of  Seth 
and  his  descendants  being  particularly  set  down  (Gen. 
V,  6  sq),  and  the  precise  year,  month,  and  day  being 
stated  in  which  Noah  and  his  ftmily,  etc.,  entered  the 
ark,  and  made  their  egress  from  it  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii, 
18).  The  distinctions  of  day  and  night,  and  the  lunar 
month,  were  of  course  observed;  and  the  thirteenth 
rotation  of  the  moon,  compared  with  the  sun's  return 
to  his  primary  position  in  the  heavens,  and  the  effects 
produced  on  the  earth  by  bis  return,  would  point  out 
the  year.  See  Month.  The  variation  between  the 
nitations  of  the  moon  and  snn  eadly  became  discover- 
able from  the  difference  which  in  a  very  few  years 
would  be  exhibited  in  the  seasons;  and  hence  it  may 
be  supposed  that,  altbongh  the  calcnlationa  of  thne 
might  be  by  lunar  months  or  revolutions,  yet  the  re- 
turn of  vegetation  would  dictate  the  solar  year.  See 
Year.  The  longevity  of  the  antedUuvian  patriarchs, 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  amploj'ments,  &vor  tiiis 
conjecture,  which  recrives  additional  strength  from  the 
fact  that  the  Hebnw  for  year,  IHS'^,  implies  an  itera- 
tion, a  return  to  the  same  point,  a  repetition  (Gesenius, 
Thea.  Ifeb.  p.  1448) ;  and  it  is  klto  remarkable  that  the 
Indians,  Chinese,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  other  nations,  all  deduce  their  origin  from  person- 
ages smd  to  be  versed  in  astronomy.  See  TiifE. — The 
knowledge  of  zooJi)^  (q.  v.)  which  Adam  possessed  was 
doubtless  imparted  to  his  chUdren ;  and  we  find  that 
Koah  was  so  minutely  informed  on  the  subject  as  to 
distinguish  between  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  and  that 
his  instructions  extended  to  Urds  of  every  kind  (Gen. 
vil,  3-4). — A  knowledge  of  some  essential  principles  in 
AotaMjP  (q.  V.)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Adam  knew  bow 
to  distinguish  "  seed-bearing  herb"  and  "  tree  in  which 
is  a  soed-lwaring  fruit,"  with  "every  green  herb"  (Gen. 
i,  29,  80),  The  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge  are  the 
only  ones  mentioned  before  the  Fall;  but  In  the  history 
of  Noah  the  Tine,  the  olive,  and  the  wood  of  which  the 
ark  was  made  (Gen.  vi,  14 ;  vlii,  11 ;  ix,  20)  are  spo- 
ken of  in  snch  a  manner  as  clearly  to  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  their  qualities.— With  vaneralogy  (q.  v.) 
the  antedilnvians  were  at  least  so  far  acquainted  as  to 
distinguish  metals ;  and  in  the  description  of  the  gai^ 
den  of  Eden  gold  and  predons  stones  an  noticed  (Gen. 
H,  12). 

That  the  antediluvians  were  acquainted  with  tmmc 
(q.  V.)  is  certain ;  fw  it  is  expressly  s^d  tiiat  Jubal 
(while  Adam  was  still  alive)  became  "the  fiMBw  <tf 
those  who  handle  the  ll'tB,  Humor,  and  the  3399,  t^^" 
(Gen.  iv,  21).  The  former  [see  Harp]  was  evidently 
a  stringed  instrument  resembling  a  lyre;  and  the  let* 
ter  [see  Ltke]  was  without  doubt  the  Pandean  pipe, 
composed  of  reeds  of  diSbrent  lengths  joined  together. 
Tbis  clearly  intimates  considerable  pn^resa  in  the  sci- 
ence ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  art  of  playing  on 
wind  and  on  stringed  instruments  was  ^scovered  at 
the  same  time.  We  may  rather  suppose  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony,  having  been  discovered  In  the  one, 
were  by  analogy  tnnsfer^  ttt  ibe^otlita'M^iLthat 
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Jnbal,  by  repeated  efforts,  became  the  first  perfbrmer 
on  the  barp  and  the  pipe.    See  Abt. 

Our  materials  are  too  scanty  to  allov  ns  to  affirm 
that  the  ant«liluTians  poesessed  the  means  of  commo- 
Dicating  their  ideas  writrnff  (q.  v.)  or  by  hiero- 
glyphic*, although  tradition,  and  a  liint  or  two  in  the 
Script  area,  might  support  the  assertion.  With  re> 
Bpect  to  poetiy  (q.  v.),  the  story  of  Lamech  and  his 
Trives  (Gen.  iv,  19-^)  is  evidently  in  verse,  and  is 
most  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of  Hebrew  poetry 
extant;  but  vliether  it  was  written  before  or  after 
tiie  Flood  ia  unoeitaia,  aUhough  the  probability  is  thai 
it  it  one  of  those  previously-existing  docnmenta  which 
Hoses  transcribed  into  Us  writing. 

With  T^ard  to  architecture  (q.  v.),  it  is  a  singular 
and  important  fact  that  Cain,  when  he  wn  driven 
from  his  first  abode,  built  a'  city  in  the  land  to  wiiich 
he  went,  and  called  it  Enoch,  after  his  son.  This 
shows  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  lived  in  houses 
and  towns  from  the  first,  and  consequently  affords 
another  confirmation  of  the  argument  for  the  original 
coldvatton  of  the  human  famUy.  What  this  "city" 
was  is  not  mentioned,  except  in  the  term  itself;  and 
M  that  term  is  in  the  early  Scriptures  applied  to  al- 
most every  collection  of  human  hatiitations,  we  need 
not  attach  any  very  exalted  ideas  to  it  in  this  in< 
stance.  But  if  we  take  into  view  the  reqnIMtes  nec- 
essary to  enable  Kooh  to  erect  so  stupendous  a  &bric 
as  the  ark  (q.  v.)  must  have  been,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  the  art  nt  building  had  reached 
oonsiderable  advancement  before  the  Deluge;  nor  can 
one  reflect  on  the  building  of  Babel  without  a  convic- 
tion that  it  must  have  bean  through  the  great  patri- 
archs who  lived  in  the  old  world  that  so  much  knowl- 
edge was  obtained  as  to  lead  to  the  attempt  of  erect- 
ing a  bbrio  whoae  summit  was  intended  to  reach  the 
donda.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  fanilden  would,  by 
their  own  intdtlve  genins,  be  eqnal  to  a  task  which 
ibvy  ceitgdnly  were  not  inspired,  by  Heaven  to  exe- 
cute. 

The  metallwgy  (q.  v.)  of  the  antediluvians  appears 
to  have  originated  with  the  line  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  22), 
being  carried  to  a  high  degree-of  perfection,  so  &r  as 
forging  and  tempering  are  concerned,  by  Tubal-Cain 
(q.  T.).— Respecting  agrieiiltKn  (q.  v.),  which  was  ev- 
idently ttie  first  employment  of  Adaini  (Gen.  ii,  15 ; 
iii,  17,  18),  and,  afterward,  at  first  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv, 
2),  we  shall  only  add  a  refereqce  to  the  case  of  Noah, 
who,  immediately  after  the  Flood,  became  a  husband- 
man, and  planted  a  vineyard.  He  also  knew  the 
method  of  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  grape  ;  for  it  b 
said  he  drank  of  the  wine,  which  produced  iniebriation 
(Qen.  ix,  20,  21).  This  knowledge  he  doubtless  ob- 
tained  from  his  progenitors  anterior  to  the  destruction 
of  the  old  world. 

.  Paitwrage  (q.  v.)  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with 
hosbandiy.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  while  his 
brother  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground  (Gen.  iv,  2) ;  but 
there,  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Cain's  hus- 
bandry excladed  the  care  of  cattle.  The  class  of  tent- 
dwelling  pastor* — that  is,  f4  those  who  livn  in  tenta 
that  they  may  move  with  their  flocks  and  herds  ftom 
one  postare-gronnd  to  another — did  not  originate  till 
comparatively  late  after  the  Fall ;  for  Jabol,  the  sev- 
enth (torn  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain,  is  sud  to  have 
been  the  "father"  or  founder  of  that  mode  of  life 
(Gen.  iv,  20).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  maoufoc- 
tnreofciothisbiTOlTedinthemeidhmoftento,  see- 
ing that  excellent  tent-coverings  are  even  at  this  day 
made  of  skins ;  and  we  know  that  skins  were  the  -first 
articles  of  clothing  need  by  fallen  man  (Gen.  iii,  21). 
The  same  doubt  applies  to  the  garment  with  which 
the  sons  of  Noah  covered  their  inebriated  father  (Gen. 
ix,  28).  But,  upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  little 
doobt  that,  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  period,  the  art 
of  msnii&ictnring  clotlis  of  hair  and  wool,  if  not  of 
linen  or  cotton,  had  been  soqidred.   See  Wbatimo. 


It  is  Impossible  to  speak  with  any  decision  mpert- 
ing  the  form  or  forms  of  govemmaU  which  prevafled 
before  the  Deluge.  The  sli^t  intimations  to  be  fctmd 
on  the  jsabject  seem  to  &vor  the  nation  that  tlie  par- 
ticular governments  were  patriarchal,  subject  t»  a 
general  theocrstlcal  control,  God  himself  mamtftttty 
interfering  to  uphold  the  good  and  checii  the  wicked. 
The  right  of  property  was  rmxignised,  for  Abel  aad 
Jabal  possessed  fiocks,  and  Cain  built  a  city.  As  or- 
dinances of  religion,  sacrifices  certainly  existed  (Gen. 
iv,  4),  and  some  think  that  the  Sabbath  was  obeervtd ; 
while  some  interpret  the  words,  "  Then  men  b^an  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv,  26).  to  rig- 
nofy  that  pnUic  worship  then  began  to  be  praedsed. 
From  Noah's  familiarity  with  the  dietincdoa  of  dean 
and  unclean  beasts  (Gen.  vii,  2),  it  would  seem  that 
the  LeviUcal  rules  on  this  snhjeet  ware  by  no  meoai 
new  when  laU  down  in  the  oods  of  Mosei.  Sea  Wor- 
ship. 

Marriage  (q.  t.),  and  all  the  relations  springing 
tTom  it,  existed  f^m  the  begfaining  (Gen.  il,  28-26); 
and,  although  polygamy  was  known  among  the  ante- 
diluvians (Gen.  iv,  19),  it  was  most  probably  unlaw- 
ful ;  far  it  must  have  been  obvioDs  that,  if  more  than 
one  wife  had  been  necessary  for  a  man,  the  Lord 
would  not  have  confined  the  first  man  to  one  womoo. 
The  marriage  of  the  sons  of  Seth  with  the  daughters 
of  Cain  appears  to  have  been  prohibited,  unoe  the 
consequence  it  was  that  nnlvenol  depnvfty  in  the 
fiunlly  of  Seth  so  fweihty  expressed  in  this  slwrt  pas- 
sage, '*AU  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way  upon  the 

,  earth"  (Gen.  vii,  11).  This  sin,  described  Orientally 
as  on  intermarriage  of  "  the  sons  of  God"  with  "  ths 
daughters  of  men"  (Gen.  vi,  2),  appears  to  hare  been 
in  its  results  oiu  of  the  grand  caueea  of  the  Deluge; 
for  if  the  family  of  Seth  hod  remained  pore  sud  ^e- 
dient  to  God,  be  wonld  doubtless  have  spsred  tbo 
world  for  their  sake,  as  he  would  have  spond  Sftdom 
and  Gomorrah  had  ten  righteous  men  been  fonnd 
there,  and  as  he  would  have  spared  his  own  peopl'. 
the  Jews,  had  they  not  corrupted  themselves  by  in- 
termarriages with  the  heathen.  Even  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians  may  liave  contributed  to  this  m* 
haons  result.  Vastly  more  time  was  upon  their  handf 
than  was  needful  for  clearing  woodlands,  draining 
swamps,  and  other  laborknis  and  tedious  processes,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  agriculture  and  care  of  cat- 
tle ;  so  that  the  temptations  to  idleness  were  likely  to 
be  very  strong;  and  the  next  step  would  be  to  licen- 
tious habits  and  selfish  violence.  The  ample  leisnre 
possessed  by  the  children  of  Adam  might  have  been 
employed  for  many  excellent  purposes  of  social  life 
and  rdi^ons  obedience,  add  nndoabtedly  it  was  so 
employed  by  many ;  bttt  to  the  larger  part  it  became 
i  snare  and  the  oceadon  of  temptations,  so  that  "  the 
wickedness  of  man  became  great,  the  earth  was  cor- 
rupt before  God,  and  was  filled  with  violoice"  (Crit. 
Bibl.  iv,  14-20;  see  also  Ant.  U.  Uitl.  i,  142-201). 
— Kitto,  B.  V.    See  Delcob. 

Antelope,  a  term  apparently  corrupted  from  the 
ei^liM  "  onfAoIopt"  (Gr.  ovsdvc,  tmuoMtO,  tnd  the 
esw),  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  gazelle  fhirn  the 
proverbial  beauty  of  its  eyes.  It  is  now  the  name 
(fmri/t^nu)  of  a  division  of  the  hollow-homed  rumi- 
nants (genus  Ckmcoma),  distinguished  by  certain  pe> 
culiarities  of  the  bom,  the  mRxillary  glands,  and  their 
slight  figure  (Brande'b  Diet.  s.  v.).  Although  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  ot|r  version  <rf  the  ScriptnreF, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  in  the  Hebrnr  text 
several  ruminants  to  which  it  is  applicable  are  indi- 
cated under  different  denominations.  In  sdenHfic 
nomenclature,  the  term  antelope,  at  first  applied  to  a 
single  species,  has  gradually  become  generic,  and  is 
now  the  designation  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family  of 

'  genera,  containing  a  great  ni^ny  ^wcica.  According 
to  present  usage,  it  embracu  soBwowm  that  are  of 
cmsidersble  iaM»;  '&}  'vn^  ^r^&S^n^a^  by 
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tho  tifttives  as  having  some  affloi^  to  cattle,  aad 
others  delicate  and  nitber  small,  that  may  be  com> 
pired  with  young  deer,  to  which,  in  truth,  they  bear 
a  general  resemblance.  See  Dbbr.  The  antelopea, 
ctmndered  ae  a  family,  may  be  distinguiehed  from  all 
othen  hy  timt  uniting  tiu  light  and  graceful  form* 
of  deer  witb  the  parmanaot  boms  of  goats,  excepting; 
that  in  general  their  boms  are  round,  annolated,  and 
marked  vith  strite,  slender,  and  variously  inflected, 
according  to  the  subdivision  orgroap  to  which  tbeybe' 
long.  They  have  asaally  large,  soft,  and  beautiful 
eyes,  tear-pits  beneath  tbem,  and  round  tails.  They 
are  often  provided  witb  tufts  of  hair,  or  brushes,  to 
jsotect the  foresees  Aominjuzy^  tbey  have  inguinal 
pores;  and  are  distinguished  by  very  great  powers 
of  speed;  Among  the  flrst  of  the  snbordinate  groups 
is  the  subgenus  orgx,  consiBtiDg  of  Ave  or  six  species, 
of  which  we  have  to  notice  at  least  three.  The  oiyget 
an  all  about  the  size  of  the  -stag  of  Europe,  or  larger, 
wteh  long,  annulated,  slender  boms,  rising  in  contin- 
nation  of  the  pUae  of  the  forehead,  slightly  divergent, 
regnkily  but  not  greatly  cDrved,  entirely  stnight  or 
lynted,  ud  from  three  feet  to  three  faet  eight  inches 
in  length.  The  head  Is  rather  clumsy,  and  more  or 
lew  pied  with  black  Rnd  white ;  the  neck  ewed,  or 
arched,  like  that  of  the  camel ;  the  carcass  bulky,  com- 
pind  with  the  legs,  which  ue  slender,  lirm,  and  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  great  action ;  the  tail  extends  only 
to  the  heel,  or  bongh;  the  hair  on  the  shoulders  and 
seek  ta  invariably  directed  forward,  thus,  no  doubt, 
keeping  the  animal  cool  in  ffight  (see  Peang  Cgeltgm- 

1.  The  j/acinatr'  p^iam,  Deut.  xiv,  5;  1  Kings 
It,  23) la  not,  as  in  our  Auth.  Vers,  "the  hllow-deer" 
(Sept.  cooKOi;,  Vulg.  caprta),  but  the  orpx  letusoryx  of 
the  modems,  the  true  or^'x  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
inebnhr,  who  quotes  R.  Jona,  and  points  out  the  Chal' 
iiSejaeiimmra,  and  describes  it  as  a  great  goat.  The 
Eastern  Arabs  still  use  the  name  jazmitr.   The  len- 


coryx,  as  the  name  implies,  is  white,  having  a  black 
nuric  down  the  nose,  block  cheeks  and  jowl,  the  legs, 
from  the  elbow  and  heel  to  the  pastera  joints,  black, 
and  the  lower  half  of  the  thighs  usually,  and  ofien  the 
lower  flank,  bright  rufous.  The  species  now  resides 
in  pairs,  in  small  families,  and  not  unfrequently  singly, 
im  the  mountain  mnges  along  the  sandy  districts  In 
the  desert  of  Eastern  Amina,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates ;  and  may  extend  as  fkr  eastward 
as  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  feeding  on  shrubby 
■cuias,  such  as  toriUU  and  Ehreniterffi.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  formerly,  if  not  at  present,  found  in  Arabia 
Pebm,  and  in  the  eastern  tenitories  of  the  people 
of  Israel ;  and  from  the  drcumstance  of  the  generic 
aane  of  wild  cow  or  bull  being  common  to  this,  as  to 
Other  allisd  ipociet,  it  was  eqaally  canght  with  nets 


and  with  Uie  noose,  and  styled  WTI  (Uw,  to,  fA«o).  To 
this  species  may  be  referred  more  particularly  some 
of  the  notions  respecting  unicoms,  since,  the  forehead 
being  narrow,  and  the  haras  long  end  slender,  if  one 
be  broken  off  near  the  root,  the  remaining  one  stands 
so  nearly  on  the  medial  tine,  that,  taken  in  connection 
with  its  white-colored  hair,  to  uncritical  inspection,  a 
stnglfti^iomed  animal  might  appear  to  be  really  pres> 
ent.  By  nature  vicious  and  menacing,  from  what 
may  be  observed  in  the  Egyptian  puntinga  of  the  in- 
dustry which  imposture  exercised,  we  may  conclude 
that  human  art,  even  in  early  ages,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  make  artiticial  unicoms  j  and  most  proba- 
bly those  seen  by  some  of  Che  earlier  European  trav- 
ellers were  of  this  kind.    See  Fallow  Dekr. 

2.  The  ted'  (IXFl,  Deut.  xiv,  5,  "wild  ox;"  Sept 
opw?,  Vulg.  orj/x)  or  to'  (KIP,  Isa.  11, 20,  "  wild  bull 
Sept.  aivrXiov,  Vulg.  oryx;  the  orgx  too,  or  Nutnan 
oryx,  of  Ham.  Smith)  is  eithera  species  or  distinct  vari- 
ety of  lencorj-x.  The  male,  belngnearly  four  feet  hi^ 
at  the  shoulder,  is  taller  than  that  of  the  leucoryx ; 
the  horns  are  longer,  the  body  comparatively  lighter, 
and  every  limb  indicative  of  vigor  and  elasticity ;  on 
the  forehead  there  is  a  white  spot,  distinctly  marked 
by  the  particular  direction  of  the  hair  turning  down- 
ward before  the  inner  angle  of  the  ej-e  to  near  the 


-  OrjfX  Tao^  or  XubUn  Antelc^ 


mouth,  leaving  the  nose  rufous,  and  forming  a  kind 
of  letter  A.  Under  the  eye,  toward  the  cheek,  there 
is  a  darkish  spot',  not  very  distinct ;  the  limbs,  belly, 
and  tail  are  white;  the  body  mixed  white  and  red, 
most  reddish  about  the  neck  and  lower  liams.  It  is 
possible  that  the  nune  too  orleo  Is  connected  with  the 
white  spot  on  the  chafihin.  This  species  leddes  chieC 
ly  in  the  desert  west  of  the  Nile,  but  Is  most  likely 
not  unknown  in  Arabia;  certain  it  is  that  both  are 
figured  on  Eg3rptian  monuments  (the  Antilope  dffasta 
of  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ill,  16,  cut  827),  the  lencoryx 
being  distinguished  by  horns  less  curved,  and  by  some 
indications  of  black  on  the  face.    See  Wild  Ox. 

3.  The  oiffx  addax  may  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews  by  the  name  of  ^ilS*<^  (dMon',  Deut.  xiv, 
6,  "pyga^i"  Sept.  jrwyapyoc,  Vulg.  ptfffarffu$).  It 
la  dune  feet  seven  irnjuis  at  the  shoulder,  has  the 
same  structure  as  the  othen,  hot  Is  somewhat  higher 
at  the  croup ;  It  has  a  coarse  beard  under  the  gullet, 
a  black  scalp  and  forehead,  divided  from  the  eyes  aad 
nose  by  a  white  bar  on  each  side,  passing  along  the 
brows  and  down  the  face  to  the  cheek,  and  connected 
with  one  another  between  the  eyes.  The  general 
color  of  the  fkir  Is  white,  with  the  farad,  neck,  and 
shoulders  more  or  less  liv«rr<»kMr  pa^L  ^t^w/iis- 
tingnishes  It  moet  fhmi  thr^ftuSfiB^  W  Intfa^lllch 
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In  otmi'tiirG  and  lengtb  usiniilate  with  those  of  the 
otber  s|)ecie9,  but  in  shape  vsnme  the  spiral  Sexnres 
of  the  Indian  antelope.  The  animal  is  lignred  oa 
Egyptian  inoiiumentf>,andniay  be  the/ifi^ar^ordMAon, 
unitin:;  tlie  characters  of  a  white  rump  with  strepsice- 
rotine  horns,  and  even  those  vbicb  Dr.  Shaw  ascribes 
to  fate  "/idmee."— Kitto,it.  v.    See  PrOARQ. 

A  cubgenus  of  the  antelope  family  is  the  gaxella,  of 
which  one  or  more  spedee  appear  to  be  designated  in 
Scripture  1^  the  terms  tsebi',  Sopxat.  Sea  Ga- 
zelle; ZOOLOQY. 

Anteluc&ui  (sc.  camm),  i.  e.  be/ore  dayfi^Af. 
In  times  of  persecution  the  Christians,  being  unable 
to  meet  for  divine  worship  in  the  open  day,  held  their 
assemblies  in  the  night.  The  like  assemblies  were 
afterward  continued  fW)m  feelings  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  called  onfr/uMm  or  niffht  oMembiiet.  This 
custom  is  noticed  in  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (lib.  s, 
ep.  97).— BtDghami  Ori'g.  £ed.  bk.  xUi,  ch.  x,  §  II. 

Anterua,  St.,  Inahop  of  Rome,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
succeeded  St.  Pontlanns,  and  was,  according  to  Ense- 
bius,  the  eighteenth,  according  to  others  the  nine- 
teenth, bishop  of  Rome.  According  to  the  same  bis- 
tiirian,  he  was  elected  In  238,  and  died  one  month 
later.  But,  according  to  Baronius,  who  is  followed  by 
most  of  the  modem  historians,  his  election  falls  into 
the  year  23fi.  Anterua  ordered  the  acta  of  the  mar- 
tyrs to  be  collected,  which  is  said  to  havs  occaaioned 
the  persecution  in  which  he  snffered  martyrdom  him- 
self (see  Bnronins,  ad  ann.  187,  and  the  notee  of  Pagi 
and  Man  si). 

Anthedon  ('AvBijSwv,  apparentlj-  a  Greek  name, 
signify ing^irejy),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  20 
stadia  from  Giiza  (Sozomen,  I/itt.  Ercl.  v,  9),  to  the 
south-west  (comp.  Ptolemy,  in  Reland,  PaUxtt.  p.  4G0). 
It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannasus 
(.Insephua,  Ani.  xiii,  13,  3;  comp.  15,  4),  bnt  restored 
by  Galiinins  (i&.  xlv,  5,  S),  and  added  Augustus  to 
the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  (lA.  xv,  7,  3),  who 
changed  its  name  to  Agrtppia*  CAypiTmric,  'fi-  xiii, 
13,  3).  In  the  Chronicon  PatchaU  it  appears  as  CarU 
anthedon,  i.  e.  Keriath  ("city")  of  Anthedon  (Reland, 
Palasf.  p.  567).  In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was  much 
addicted  to  GentOe  soperstition  (Sozomm,  ut  sup.), 
particularly  the  -worship  of  Aatorte  (Venus),  as  appears 
from  a  cdn  of  Antoalnna  and  Caiacalla  (Vaillant, 
A'ttflum,  Colon,  p.  115).  Its  bishops  are  named  in 
several  of  the  early  eoancils  (Reland,  ib.  p.  568).  The 
notices  correspond  very  well  to  the  position  assigned 
liy  Van  de  Velde  {Map)  at  TtU  Ajjvr,  a  small  village 
on  the  shore  near  Gassa  (Robinson,  Regearchet,  il,  851). 

Anthem  (from  avri,  in  reium,  and  vfivo(,  a  xmg), 
ft  psaira  or  hymn,  sung  in  parts  alternately,  and  cor* 
responding  to  the  antipbonal  singing  of  the  primitive 
Church.  It  was  intfodaced  by  Ignatius  among  the 
Eastern  Chnrchea  and  by  Ambrose  In  the  West.  In 


modem  times  the  word  is  used  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  being  applied  to  certain  passages,  nsDally  token 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adapted  to  a  particular  so- 
lemnity. Anthems  were  fltat  introduced  in  the  re- 
formed service  of  the  English  Chorch  in  tbe  beginmng 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

AnthimnB  (Martyr),  bishop  of  Klcomedla,  ia  Bi- 
thj^ia;  Iwheodedin 303 byorderof Diocletian, wheat 
the  samfe  time  put  to  death,  is  variona  ways,  manyotb- 
en  of  the  faithful.  The  Latins  commemorate  them 
April  27th. — Eusebius,  Hiil.  lib.  viii,  cap.  4  and  6. 

AnthlmuB,  bishop  of  Trebizond,  and.  In  535,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  was  depoeed  by  Emperor 
Justinian  as  a  Monophysite,  and  his  works  burned. 

Anthologion ('AvdoXoyiDv), in  Latin, ^^orUr<7j'tni. 
a  term  used  Sgorativelr,  like  Uie  claaucal  word  Aa- 
fkotogg  (m^a\oyia,Jhr<U  ditamne),  literally  "a  gar- 
land of  flowers,"  hence  a  cdleetiDa  of  short  sentences 
from  celebrated  authors.  It  Is  the  technical  name  of 
one  of  the  Church  books  in  use  among  the  Gre^. 
It  contains  principally  the  offices  which  are  sung  on 
the  fesUvals  of  our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and  the  chief 
saints;  then  those  called  "commvnia,"  appointed  tor 
the  festivals  of  the  prophets,  apostles,  miatjn,  poo- 
tiffs,  etc. — Soicer,  Tlif$aunu,  p.  845. 

Antbony,  St.,  the^patriarch  of  CcenoMtes,  and 
rirtnal  founder  of  monasticism,  was  bora  A.D.  251, 
at  Coma,  in  Egypt.  His  parents  left  him  large  pos- 
■sesdons,  bnt  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  rich  young 
ruler  so  impressed  his  mind  that  he  sold  his  posses- 
sions, gave  the  money  to  the  poor,  and  retired  into 
the  desert,  where  he  led  an  ascetic  life.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  tried  with  various  temptations,  he 
dwelt  apart,  first  in  a  cave,  and  then  in  a  mined  boose, 
having  no  communication  with  mankind  bat  a  mes- 
senger, who  brought  him  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
fiimc  of  his  sanctity  attracted  crowds  of  disciples,  and 
he  left  his  solitude  to  gather  them  into  a  fraternity. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  thty  numbered  15,000.  He 
was  visited  by  heathen  philosophers,  and  Constantine 
the  Greatwrote  to  him,  entreating  his  prayers.  "  Only 
In  exceptional  cases  did  Anthony  leave  his  solitude, 
and  then  be  made  a  powerful  .impression  on  Iwth 
Christiana  and  heathens  with  his  hairy  dress  and  bis 
emaciated,  ^oet-like  form.  In  the  year  811,  during 
thei  persecution  under  Maximinus,  he  appeared  in 
Alexandria,  in  the  hope  of  himself  gaining  the  mar- 
tyift  crown.  Ho  visited  the  confessors  in  the  mines 
and  prisons,  encouraged  them  before  the  tribunftl,  ac- 
companied them  to  the  scaRbld ;  bnt  no  one  ventured 
to  lay  hands  on  the  saint  of  the  wilderness.  In  the 
year  851,  when  a  hundred  years  old,  he  showed  him- 
self for  the  second  and  last  time  in  the  metropolts  of 
Egypt  to  bear  witnetis  for  the  orthodox  faith  of  his 
friend  Atban;isius  against  Arianism,  and  in  a  few  days 
converted  more  heathen  and  heretics  than  had  other- 
wise been  gained  in  a  whole  year.  He  decland  the 
Arian  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  worse  than  the- 
venom  of  tiie  serpent,  and  no  better  than  heathenism, 
which  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator. 
He  would  have  nothinf;  to  do  with  heretics,  and 
warned  his  disciples  against  intercourse  with  them. 
AthanasiuB  attended  him  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  where 
he  cast  out  an  evil  !<pirit  from  a  girl.  An  invitation 
to  stay  longer  in  Alexandria  he  declined,  saying,  'As 
a  fish  out  of  water,  so  ft  monk  out  of  his  solitude  dies.' 
Imitating  bis  example,  the  monks  afterward  ftesook 
the  wilderness  in  swarms  whenever  orthodoxy  ns  in 
danger,  and  went  in  long  procesaions,  with  wax  tapers 
and  responsive  singing,  through  the  streets,  or  ap- 
peared at  the  councils  to  contend  for  the  orthodox  faith 
with  allthe'energy  of  fanaticism,  often  even  with  phys- 
ical force"  (Hook).  In  his  last  hours  he  retired  to  a 
mountain  with  two  of  Ms  disciples,  whom  he  desired 
to  buiT  him  like^thie  patris^^lrW^ilFftP  ^ 
place  ^  bis  btir&f;W%S£FgAtipentitiDus 
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pu9i(»i  for  relics.    His  vorda  are  thiu  reported  hy 
Athanasiiu ;  "Do  not  let  them  carry  my  body  into 
V.^jft,  lest  they  store  it  in  their  bouses.    One  of  my 
reuons  for  coming  to  this  nwuntiln  vms  to  hinder 
this.  Ton  know  I  have  ever  reproved  those  vho  have 
done  this,  md  charged  them  to  cease  from  the  custom. 
Bury,  then,  my  hoAy  in  the  earth,  in  obedience  to  my 
word,  so  that  no  one  may  know  the  place,  except  your- 
eelves.    Id  the  resnrrection  of  the  dead  it  will  be  re- 
stored to  me  incorruptible  by  the  Saviour.  Distribute 
vay  eannents  ae  follows :  let  Athananius,  the  bishop, 
liave  the  one-  sheepskin  and  the  garment  I  sleep  on, 
which  be  gave  me  new,  and  which  baa  grown  old  with 
me.   Let  8era[doii,  the  bishop,  have  the  other  eheep- 
sUn.    As  to  tbe  bair  shirt,  keep  it  for  yonrselves. 
And  now,  my  children,  farewell ;  Anthony  is  going, 
and  is  no  longer  with  j;on."    He  died  in  856,  being 
one  hundred  and  five  years  old,  and  unburdened  by 
eld  age.    His  whole  condnct  indicates  the  predomi- 
naace  of  a  glowing  and  yet  gloomy  fancy,  which  is 
tbepnperoRiditionorrelic^nBasc^nu,  LIkemany 
of  the  mystics,  he  aflected  to  desf^  hnmao  science ; 
CM  of  hb  reported  sayings  is,  "  Ue  who  has  «  sound 
nhd  has  no  need  of  learning."    At  tbe  mne  time, 
Atbaoasins  states  that  he  was  a  ^ligent  student  of  the 
Scriptures.   ' '  The  whole  Nicene  age  venerated  in  An- 
thony ainodel  saint.    This  fact  brings  oot  most  char- 
acteiisticaUy  the  vast  difierence  between  the  ancient 
and  tbe  modem,  tbe  M  Catholic  and  the  evangelical 
Prototant  conception,  of  the  nature  of  Christian  re> 
ligioa.  Tbe  spedflcally  Christian  element  in  tbe  life 
of  Aatbony,  eope^^ly  as  measured  by  the  Pauline 
standard,  is  very  small.    Nevertheless,  we  con  but  ad- 
mire tbe  miserable  magnificeQce,  the  simple,  rude 
gnudear  <tf  this  hermit  sanctity,  even  in  its  aberra- 
tion.  Anthony  concealed  under  his  sheepskin  a  child- 
like humility,  an  amiable  slmplidty,  a  rare  enei^  of 
will,  and  a  glowing  love  to  God,  which  maintained  it- 
self for  almost  ninety  years  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
(omfi)Tts  and  pleasures  of  natural  life,  and  triumphed 
ora  all  the  temptatioris  of  the  flesh.    By  piety  alone, 
vithoot  the  help  of  education  or  learning,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  influential  men  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  church.    Even  heathen  contem- 
pnitieB  could  not  withhold  from  him  thdr  reveiencf, 
tnd  the  cdebrated  phlloeopber  Synesius,  afterward  a 
Ushop,  before  his  converdon  reckoned  Anthony  among 
tbose  rare  men  In  whom  flashes  of  thought  take  tbe 
place  (rf*  reasonings,  and  nabnral  power  of  mind  nukes 
Kbooling  needless"  (Hook).    Although  the  fether  of 
■Bouchlmi,  St.  Anthony  ia  nM  tbe  author  of  any  mo- 
iiutic"nil«8;"  thoao  which  the  monks  of  the  Eastern 
Mbiraiatic  sects  attribute  to  him  are  the  production  of 
St.  BssiL   Accounts  of  his  life  and  miracles  are  ^ven 
intbejlcfafianc'orNnsof  the  Bollandists,  under  the  date 
of  the  17th  of  January,  on  which  day  his  festival  is 
kept.   Many  marvelous  stories  are  told  of  him.  The 
pnadpal  source  of  information  concerning  him  is  his 
life     Athanasins  (Opera,  voL  i,  ed.  Benedict),  which 
is  (apposed,  however,  to  be  much  interpolated.  On 
this  Inofpapby  Isaac  Taylm-  remarks, ' '  It  may  be  read 
*ith  edification,  taken  for  Jnrt  so  much  as  It  b  worth ; 
l«t  u  an  exemplar  of  the  Christian  character  one 
nay  find  as  good,  nay,  some  much  better,  among  tbe 
mmUsh  rocwds  of  the  wont  times  of  Romanbm.  In 
sit  these  fift^-four  page!<,  scarcely  so  much  as  one  sen- 
teaee  meeU  the  tfs    *  ^»d  to  recall  any  notions  or 
■entbaenta  which  are  distinctively  Cbristbu.  There 
is  indeed  an  animpeacbable  orthodoxy  and  a  thorongb- 
Roiog  submissiveness  in  regard  to  church  authority ; 
sad  there  is  a  plenty  of  Christianized  soofieeifm,  and 
there  is  more  than  enough  of  dnmonnlogy,  and  quite 
UDogh  of  miracle,  but  barely  a  word  concerning  the 
inpitiatoTy  work  of  Christ ;  barely  a  word  indicating 
ny  perMmal  feeling  of  tbe  ascetic's  own  need  of  that 
pnpitiaticti  aa  tbe  gnnnd  of  bis  hope,    Not  a  word 
ot  jBMificatfam  by  fiuOi;  ao(  a  word  of  the  gradoos 


Influence  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  and  cleansing  the 
heart ;  not  a  word  responding  to  any  of  tbose  signal 
passages  of  Scripture  which  make  the  gospel  'glad 
tidinga*  to  gnlUy  man.  Drop  a  very  few  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scriptures,  and  substitute  a  few  drawn 
Irom  tbe  Koran,  and  then  tbia  memoir  of  St.  Anthony, 
by  Athanasius,  might  serve,  as  to  Its  temper,  spirit, 
and  substance,  nearly  as  well  for  a  Mohammedan  dei^ 
viah  as  for  a  Christian  saint"  (Taylor,  Anciml  Chris. 
licmiU/,  i,  278).  His  seven  epistles  to  the  difl'erent 
monasteries  in  Egypt,  translated  out  of  the  E^j  ptian 
tongue  into  Greek,  are  given  with  the  commentaries 
of  Diooysiusthe  Carthusian  upon  DitmyMuathe  Areop- 
agite,  printed  at  Cologne,  1686,  and  in  the  sdl.  Pa- 
trum,  iv,  ^.—Sib&>thKa  Sacra,  vol.  i,  468  sq. ;  Giese- 
ler,  Ck  Hia.  i,  172, 270 ;  Neander,  Ck.  Nitt.  ii,  228  sq. ; 
Butler,  Lives  ofSam/g,  i,  165;  Newman,  Churthoftht 
Fatktra  (Lend.  1842) ;  Hook,  EcdtB.  Biograpkg,  I,  229 ; 
SchaflT,  in  Meth.  Quar,  Jter.  1864,  p.  29  sq. 

St.  Antbont'b  Fire. — Butler,  in  bis  Lireg  of  (he 
Sedaia,  0vt»  the  fdlowing  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
name:  "  In  1089  a  pestilential  erysipelatona  distem- 
per, called  the  satrtdfirtf  swept  off  great  nnmbers  In 
most  provinces  of  France ;  pniilic  prayers  and  proces- 
sions were  ordered  against  this  scourge.  At  length 
it  pleased  God  to  grant  many  miraculous  cures  of  this 
dreadful  distemper  to  those  who  implored  his  mercy 
through  tbe  intercession  of  St.  Anthony,  especially 
before  bis  relics;  tbe  church  [of  La  Motbe  St.  dU 
dler,  near  Vienne,  in  Danphinf]  In  which  they  were 
deposited  was  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  pll- 
grims,  and  bis  patronage  was  implored  over  the  whole 
kingdom  against  this  disease."  The  "order  of  Can- 
ons Regular  of  St.  Anthony,"  a  religious  fVatcmity 
founded  about  1090  for  the  relief  of  persons  afflicted 
with  the  fire  erf  St.  Anthony,  survived  in  France  till 
1790.   See  Abthont,  St.,  obdeb  op. 

Antiiony,  St.,  of  Pndua,  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1195, 
was  at  first  an  Augustininn  monk ;  joined  In  ISSO  the 
Franciscans,  went  in  .12'21  as  missionary  to  Africa, 
lived  for  some  time  as  hermit  in  Sicily,  labored  with 
great  eff'ect  as  prciicher  of  repentance  throughout  It- 
aly, and  was  the  leader  of  the  rigorous  party  in  tbe 
Franciscan  order  against  the  mitigations  introduced 
by  the  general  Elias.  See  Frakciscass.  Tradition 
akcrities  to  him  the  most  astounding  miracles,  e.  g. 
that  the  flsbes  came  to  listen  to  bis  open-air  sermons, 
etc.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1381,  and  was  canonized  in 
1232.  He  is  commemorated  on  June  13.  He  is  pa- 
tron saint  of  Padua,  and  also  venerated  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  Portugal.  His  works  (sermons,  a  mystical 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  etc.)  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance. Tbey  have  been  pulilitibed,  together  with 
those  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  De  la  Haye,' Ant- 
werp, 1628.  See  Wadding,  ^mta&snuiior.;  Tritjieim 
and  Bellarmin,  De  Script,  ecdfi. ;  Dirks,  IJfe  of  St.  An- 
thong  o/PaAut  (transl.  from  tbe  French,  N.  Y.  1866). 

Antbony  db  Dominis,   Sea  Dosinns. 

Anthony  de  Bosbllis,  of  Arezzo,  about  tbe  year 
1450  was  made  secretary  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1467,  leaving  a  work  enti- 
tied  Motiarchia,  in  five  parts,  on  the  powers  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show 
that  tbe  pope  has  not  authority  in  temporal  matters, 
and  that  in  sinrltnal  aflUrshe  is  suhjecttothe  Church. 
This  remarkable  work  was  printed  at  Venice  in  14M8, 
1587,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Goidastua,  Mommk.  1, 262- 
556.  It  is,  of  course,  placed  upon  the  Index  JBxpar^-' 
torivt. — Cave,  /list.  LU.  anno  1460 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Anthony  of  Nghrua,  or,  with  a  Latin  name, 
Anlomae  A'efrrw«nwM,  a  Spanish  tbeolof^n  and  histori- 
an, bom  in  1444,  and  died  in  1582.  He  was  appointed 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes  professor  at  the  univcrsitj-  Al- 
caia  de  Henares,  and  colsborer  at  the  Complutensian 
Bible  Polyglot.  H«  was  siso  biMmjA^^SudiMnd 
tite  Catholic.   He  wioto,H^i/Uk>^^|^ks 
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eo  claadc«l  antiquity,  s  Dictionaram  qaadnqakx  (Al- 
exia, 1532,  fol.) ;  Quinquagena  locorum  H.  ScripturtB  non 
vtUgariUr  enarratonm  (Paris,  1520 ;  Basle,  1M3),  a 
mnarkable  book,  in  an  ex«getJcal  point  of  view,  be> 
cause  it  takes  tho  original  t«xt  for  ita  basis. — Preacott, 
Fer^mdandlmAeUa,  1,466. 

Anthony.  Btt  Obdbbs  or.  1.  Th«  tmniastic  or> 
Am  of  the  Eastern  (Greek,  Armeniiin,  Jacobite,  Cop- 
tic,  Abyasinian)  chorcbes  call  tbemselves  either  after 
St.  Anthony  or  St  Basil.  Neither  Anthony  htmaelf 
nor  his  disciples  had  founded  a  religious  order,  but 
when  the  rule  of  Basil  began  to  spread  in  the  Eastern 
cfaorcbee,  and  most  of  the  monks  called  tbemselres 
after  him,  some,  out  of  venetition  for  Anthony,  pre- 
ferred  to  assume  his  name.  Among  the  Eastern 
churches  united  with  Rome,  the  Chaldeans,  Maron> 
ites,  and  United  Armenians  have  orders  of  Antonian 
monks.  The  Chaldeans  have  only  one  convent,  Man 
Hormes,  near  Mosul,  called  after  St.  Hormisdos.  The 
Moronite  Antooiaos  are  subdivided  into  three  classes : 
the  Aleppinea,  who  have  tbeir  monasteries  in  the  cit- 
ies, and  tbe  Baladites  and  Ubanenilans, whose  monas- 
teries urn  on  tlw  Lebanon.  Togetiier,  tfaey  have  about 
60  monasteries,  with  ISOO  monb,  Tlte  Armenian  Ao- 
tonians  are  divided  into  two  oUasei — an  older  branch 
on  the  Lebanon,  and  a  yonnger  one  established  by 
Hekhitar.  See  Hbkhitar.  The  Antonians  of  the 
Eastern  churches  together  anmber  about  8000. — Hel- 
yot,  Ord.  ReUyievx,  ii,  604;  P.  Karl  vom  beU.  Aloyo, 
Jakrbudi,  1862,  p.  70. 

2.  A  military  order,  fonnded  by  Albert  of  Bavaria, 
count  of  Hunault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  in  1882, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  war  on  the  Turks,  and 
st}-led  "The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Anthony." 
They  wear  a  collar  of  gold,  bahioDed  like  the  ginlle 
of  a  bermit,  to  irtilch  is  appended  •  beli  and  crutch, 
snch  OB  aT»  represented  in  pictures  of  St.  Anthony. — 
Helyot,  Ordrei  Rdig.  ii,  fi06 ;  London,  a.  v. 

8.  A,  congregation  of  Regular  Canons,  (bonded  in 
1095  at  Vienna  (see  Reimbold,  De  AntoniaHu,  Lips. 
1787).  The  so-called  "  relics  of  St.  Anthony"  were 
brought  ttora  the  East  in  1070  by  Josselin  of  Tauraioe, 
who  founded  for  their  reception  the  "  Church  of  St. 
Anthony,"  in  La  Mothe  St.  Didier,  of  which  town  he 
was  lord.  The  disease  vulgarly  called  "  St.  Anthtniy's 
fire"  was  then  very  prevalent ;  and  it  Is  reported  that 
wonderful  cures  were  wroagfat  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Anthony.  Two  gentlemen,  named  Gaston,  who  de- 
voted  all  their  property  to  the  work,  assisted  by  seven 
others,  buUt,  for  their  accommodatiou,  a  bospit^  in  the 
town.  One  accouot  says  that  Gaston's  son  had  been 
cured,  and  that  this  charity  was  the  fhlfilmeot  of  a 
vow.  It  is  to  these  ho^itallers  that  the  order  of  St. 
Anthony  owes  its  origin.  The  order  soon  took  root 
in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Gaston  was  made  grand-master  of  the 
order,  and  all  the  other  establishments  recognised  that 
at  Lo-Motfae,  or,  as  it  came  now  to  be  called,  St.  An- 
t  jine,  as  their  chief.  Eventually,  all  these  houses  be- 
came so  many  commanderies,  which  were  divided  into 
(1.)  Genem^  i>  «.  dependent  immediately  on  that  in 
the  city  of  St.  Antoine;  and  (2.)  SiAtdtxm,  \.  e.  de- 
pendent  on  one  or  other  of  the  general  co'mmanderles. 
The  hospitallers  were  bound  to  a  uniform  and  common 
mode  of  life,  and  bore  a  figure  resembling  the  Greek 
Taa  on  their  dress.  In  1297,  Aimon  de  Montagni, 
the  seventeenth  master,  perceiving  that  the  maUdy 
which  had  lieen  the  origin  of  the  order  was  fost  disap- 
'pearing,  and  fearing  lest,  with  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  order  itself  should  cease,  demanded  of  Pope 
Boalbce  Till  a  new  form  of  constitution.  This  the 
pope  granted,  and  the  new  hospitallers  of  St.  Anthony 
became  regular  canons,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine i  and  tiie  hospital  founded  by  Gaston,  and  the 
church  built  Ity  Josselin,  beinn  united  to  the  priory 
of  Benedictines,  which  previously  existed  there,  and 
which  was  ceded  to  the  new  <mlar,  together  finmed 


the  abbey<4n-cfaief  of  the  order  of  St  Anthony,  vhicb 
in  after  ages  received  vast  posseenoDS  and  priviieges. 
After  many  disorders,  the  ffatemity  fell  into  decay  m 
the  18th  century,  and  was  onit«d  in  1776  to  the  order 
of  Malta,  wbkh  It  eoriched  by  the  addition  of  4i 
honses.  The  Antonians  soon  repented  of  having  en- 
tered this  union,  and  reclaimed  against  it  in  Xltft,  bat 
in  vain.  A  single  commandery,  Hoechet,  in  Gtfm^ 
ny,  existed  until  1808,  when  the  order  l>ecaroe  entirely 
extinct, — Helyot,  Otire*  ReHgieux,  i,  2G4 ;  Landon,  s.  t. 

Anthropolfttrae  ((iv^pwiroXarpai,  man-Korji/p- 
pfrt),  a  name  by  which  the  Apollinurians  stigmatize 
the  orthodox,  because  they  maintained  that  Christ  was 
a  perfect  man,  and  had  a  reasonable  soul  and  body. 
Apollinorius  denied  this,  mainUintng  that  the  di^-ine 
nature  in  Christ  supplied  the  place  of  •  rational  HiyA, 
consritnting,  In  fact,  his  mind. — Bingham,  Or'g,  £e- 
clcM.  bk.  I,  ch.  ii,  §  16;  Famr,  s.  v. 

AntilTOpology' (dudpamXorbi,  a  digeaim  m 
hum)  is  that  pert  of  scientUc  theology  which  treats  of 
man,  his  nature,  rdatlons,  eto.,  as  distit^ished  from 
tbet^gy  proper  (the  doctrine  of  God)  and  Chriatdofy 
(the  doctrine  of  Christ).  Theological  anthn^logr 
distinguishes  itself  from  physiological  anthropologT 
viewing  man  not  as  a  natural  being,  but  in  hb  rel^ 
tion  fo  God.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  pait«: 
the  doctrine  of  the  original  condkim  of  man  before 
the  foil,  and  the  doctrtna  of  the  fsll  and  of  sin  which 
through  the  Call  came  Into  the  human  race,  propagated 
itself,  and  took  effect  In  every  Individual. 

It  must  1)6  admitted  that  a  scientific  anthropology 
is  not  possible  in  theology  without  physioloipcal  an- 
thropology, that  is,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nat- 
ural organism  of  man.  But  physiolo^cal  anthn^wl- 
ogy  is  only  the  hods  of  the  theological,  and  the 
pleteet  knowledge  of  man  in  an  anatmidcal,  phyrio. 
logical,  and  even  "psychological  point  of  view  is  un- 
able to  disclose  the  rtHgitnu  nature  of  nuns.  AU  that 
we  may  learn  of  the  latter  In  a  psycbolo^cal  way  is  a 
view  of  man  in  bis  individualism,  as  a  sample  of  the 
race ;  but  only  the  history  of  mankind  in  connectioa 
with  the  revelations  of  God  can  open  to  us  a  foil  look 
upon  his  religious  nature.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  as- 
sert that,  as  theology  most  be  anthropological,  thus 
I  anthropology  must  be  theological ;  and  Harleas  (pn^ 
\  ace  to  his  manual  of  JitMcal,  T^eolagf)  b  right  in  rec- 
t  ommending  to  tbeolt^ans  not  to  neglect  ^e  physio- 
If^ical  researches  on  the  nature  of  man.  The  question 
of  body  and  soul  (or,  according  to  the  Tricbotomists, 
iMidy,  soul,  and  spirit),  as  well  as  the  question  on  the 
ori^n  of  the  soul  (pre-cxistence,  tradneianism,  and 
creatianism),  belong  to  theological  anthrt^Mlogy  only 
in  BO  fiir  as  tfaey  may  contribute  to  an  nndeistandiog 
of  man's  religions  nature.  History  knows  as  little  of 
the  original  condition  of  man  (stiito  of  innocence)  as 
natural  history  knows  of  paradise.  The  true  proc^ 
dnre  of  the  dt^i^atic  theologian  will  be  to  comprehend 
in  his  own  mind  the  few  but  grand  hints  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  subject  (image  of  God),  and  then  by 
exegetlcal,  Uatoiical,  and  phiksophlatl  means,  so  to 
elaborate  them  as  to  show,  behind  the  ^nmtiva  ec 
pressions,  the  higher  idea  of  humanity ;  for  upon  the 
correct  comin^hension  of  this  idea  depends  the  correct 
conception  of  sin,  whether  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  'mere 
negation,  a  natural  deficiency,  or  both  as  a  privatfan 
and  dei«ivation,  or  defCsTation  of  human  nature. 

In  Genesis  we  find  tba  bttdieal  namtiva  of  Oe 
origin  of  sin,  and  this  namtiTe  is  reproduced  daily 
in  the  experience  of  mankind.  Even  when  the  fall 
Augustinian  idea  of  original  tin  mmy  not  be  adhered 
to,  the  consciousness  of  an  of^regato  gmlt  of  the  nee; 
in  which  the  individual  man  has  his  part,  is  the  true 
deeply  religious  view,  confirmed  both  by  Scripture  and 
experience.  Psychological  observations,  and  tlie  study 
of  the  Scriptures,^^mpleta  ^iJ,J^\ti^tal^eacfa  other 
nowhere  so  fidly  asiu  ttis'docmiw  ofua.   Paul,  Alt' 
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giftine,  and  Lntber  spoke  from  tbeir  pmonkl  expe-  I 
rieace  as  veil  as  from  the  depths  of  hnmao  nature.  | 
The  abetract  intellect  may  always  lean  toward  Pels- 
gisoisin,  but  religious  experience  attests  that  the  in- 
tellect alone  cannot  comprehend  the  depth  of  ain  (Utm- 
dwbagen,  Wtg  ex  Chruio,  i,  186  sq.)*— Hagenbadl, 
BK^opddie,  7th  ed.,  p.  308  sq.    See  Theology. 

Antbropomorphlsm  (fhHn  av9piMnrog,  a  man, 
toAfiopf^,  a  form),  1.  a  term  used  to  signify  the  "rep- 
RMDtation  of  dfvini^  under  a  human  form ;"  and  the 
natioDB  or  sects  who  have  followed  this  practice  have 
Ven  sometimes  called  Anthropomorpbites  (q.v.)*  "^^^ 
Ejjvptians  represented  deities  under  human  forms,  as 
veil  OS  those  of  animals,  and  sometimes  under  a  com- 
bination  of  the  tito.  The  ancient  Persians,  as  Herod<K 
tui  tells  us  (i,  ISl),  adored  the  Supreme  Being  under  no 
ri»ble  ttffm  of  their  own  creation,  but  they  worshipped 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  sacrificed  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  earth,  lire,  water,  aud  the  windfl.  The  He- 
brews were  forbidden  (Exod.  xx,  4,  &)-to  make  any 
image  or  the  representation  of  any  animated  being 
whatever.  The  Greeks  were  essentially  anthropomor- 
phists,  and  could  never  separate  the  idea  of  snpeiior 
power*  from  the  repreaontadon  of  them  nnder  a  hu- 
man form ;  hence,  in  their  mythology  and  in  their  arts, 
each  deity  had  hb  diBtinguishmg  attributes  and  a  char- 
acteristic human  shape.  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo- 
bunmedans  revere  God  as  a  spirit,  and  therefore  re- 
ject all  represenUtioos  of  Deity  In  human  fbnn. 

%.  The  term  is  also  nsad  to  denote  tbat/j^tire  of 
rpeech  by  which  the  sacred  writers  attribute  to  God 
parts,  actions,  and  affectjons  which  [xroperly  belong  to 
man ;  as  when  they  speak  of  the  esa  of  God,  his  hand, 
etc.  Anthropomorpbism(ii}'dpuiw6/tofifio()differsfrom 
mihrrpopalkg  (avBptawoiraB^')  in  this:  the  first  is 
the  attributing  to  God  an^  thing  whatever  which,  strict- 
ly speaking,  is  applicable  to  man  only;  the  second  Is 
tiieactof  attribotiiig  to  God  pasnoni  which  belong  to 
lean's  nature.  Instances  of  both  are  foond  In  the 
ficriptnres,  by  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  human 
Rtodes  of  speaking,  and  to  the  limited  capacities  of 
men  (see  lUQgling,  Vd>.  d.  Antiropomorpkinmit  d.  Bi- 
biL,  IhiDZ.  180G ;  Gelpe,  Apologie  d:  uatkropotaorph.  u. 
viArvpi^aik.  XktrtUUung  GoUet,  Lps.  1842).  These 
antfaropopathiea  we  must,  however,  interpret  In  •  man- 
ner soitabla  to  tbe  majesty  of  the-  IMvine  nature. 
Tbu,  when  the  members  of  a  hiunan  Ijpdy  are  as- 
cribed to  God,,  we  must  understand  by  them  those 
perfections  of  which  such  members  are  in  ns  the  in- 
stnmteots.  Tbe  ej/e,  for  instance,  represents  God's 
knowledge  and  watcbf nl  care ;  the  arm  his  power  and 
itreogtb ;  his  ear  the  regard  he  pays  to  prayer  and 
to  the  cty  of  qtpression  and  misery,  etc.  Farther, 
when  homan  afiiMtions  are  attributed  to  God,  we  moat 
so  interpret  tiiem  as  to  imply  no  loperAction,  sncb 
as  perturbed  fteUng,  in  him.  When  God  is  said  to  re- 
peat, the  snteoeden^  by  a  frequent  fignre  of  speech,  la 
pet  tar  tbe  consequent ;  and  in  this  case  we  are  to  un- 
derstand an  altered  mode  of  proceeding  on  tbe  part 
of  God,  which  in  man  is  the  effect  of  repenting. 

Antbropomorphitic  phrases,  generally  consldeTBd, 
an  saeh  aa  ascribe  to  tlie  Deity  mixed  perfections  and 
bnmaa  imperfections.  These  phrases  may  be  divided 
into  throe  classes,  according  to  which  we  ascribe  to 
God:  1,  Human  actions  {av6p*^oirottiai{) ;  2.  Hn- 
msQ  affections,  passions,  and  sufferings  (anthropopa- 
thy):  a.  Human  fionn,  human  ot^ns,  hnman  members 
(anthiDpomorpbism).  A  rational  being,  who  receives 
nDpceMions  throngh  the  senses,  can  form  conceptions 
of  tbe  Deity  only  by  a  consldetation  of  his  own  pow- 
m  and  properties  (Jtmrmal  8ae.  Ut,  1848,  p.  9  sq.). 
Anthropomorphitic  modes  of  thought  are  therefore  un- 
avoidable  in  tbe  reliinon  of  mankind;  and  altbongb 
tbey  eon  furnish  no  other  than  corporeal  or  sensible 
nproeBtations  of  the  Deity,  tbey  are  nevertbeless 
tree  and  just  when  we  guard  against  transferring  to 
God  (puUties  pwtaining  to  the  human  senses.   It  is, 


for  instance,  a  proper  expresdon  to  assert  that  God 
bum  all  things ;  it  is  improper,  tfaat  is,  tropical  or 
anthropomorphitic,  to  say  that  he  met  all  things.  An- 
thropomorpbiem  is  thus  a  species  ot  cuKommodation  (q. 
v.),  inasmuch  as  by  these  rei»eaentationB  the  Deity, 
as  it  were,  lowers  himself  to  tbe  cooi  prehension  of 
men.  We  can  only  think  of  God  as  the  archetype 
of  oar  own  spirit,  and  the  idea  of  God  can  no  longer 
be  retahied  if  we  lose  sight  of  this  analogy.  Anthro- 
pomorphism must  be  supplanted  by  Christianity ;  an- 
thropopathtsm  is  not  supplanted,  but  spiritualized  and 
refined.  Only  what  is  false  must  be  rejected— that 
cmdeness  which  transfen  to  God  human  passions 
(n-odi7>  and  defects,  fbr  want  of  recollecting  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  his  relationship 
to  nun.  Christianity  must  teach  us  to  dist^ngulsb 
what  is  owing  to  the  corrupting  infinence  of  sin  from 
what  constitutes  the  true  analogy  between  God  and 
man.  In  heathenism  a  false  anthropopatfaism  pre- 
vailed, since  polytheism  presented  in  its  gods  tbe 
apotheosis  of  human  qualities,  not  pnly  of  virtues,  but 
of  vices,  and  withal  s  deification  of  tbe  power  mani- 
fested In  Nature.  Among  the  common,  cama1!y.rolnd- 
ed  Jews  there  was  a  corresponding  cmdeness  in  their 
views  of  the  Divine  attributes ;  for  omnipotence  was 
represented  as  unlimited  caprice,  and  panitive  justice 
as  perfectly  analogous  to  human  wrath.  McCosh  re- 
marks that  "  of  all  systems,  Pantheism  is  the  most 
apt,  in  our  times,  to  land  in  Anthropomorphism.  For, 
if  God  and  his  works  be  one,  then  we  stutU  be  led  to 
look  on  humanity  as  the  Uirhest  manifestation  of  the 
divinity,  and  tbe  natural  devontness  of  the  heart  will 
find  vent  in  hero-worship,  or  the  foolish  raving  about 
great  men,  which  has  been  so  common  among  the  em- 
inent literary  men  of  tbe  age  now  passing  away,  the 
issue  of  tbe  Pantheism  which  rose  like  a  vapor  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  over  like  a  fog  into  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica" ifniuitkm  of  tie  Mind,  pt.  ill,  §  6).  See  ScUer, 
BM,  ifemsMHftCa,  p.  66 ;  Penny  Cychpadia,  s.  v. ; 
Home,  /nlnM&Kttbn,  i,  862 ;  Keaiider,  HUt,  of  Dogmata 
i,  102  sq. ;  Ta^  D«  AnOn^epatica  (Dorp.  X81&>. 

Anthropomorphites  [  see  Akthropomor^ 
phish],  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who  were  so  de- 
nominated because  they  underBtood  every  thing 
spoken  in  Scripture  in  a  literal  seiifc,  and  particular- 
ly that  passage  of  Genesis  In  which  it  is  said  "God 
made  man  after  his  own  image."  Hence  they  main- 
tained that  God  had  a  human  shape  (see  Fremling, 
De  Aft^ropomorpkitit,  Lund.  1787).  They  were  also 
called  AvDUNi,  from  Andlns,  s  Syrian  who  origi- 
nated their  sect.  The  orthodox  bishops  prevailed  on 
the  pmperor  to  banish  Audius  to  Syria,  where  he  la- 
bored for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Goths,  built  convents,  and  instituted  several  bishops, 
and  died  about  372.  In  consequence  of  repeated  per- 
secutions, the  sect  ceased  to  exist  toward  the  close  of 
tbe  Sth  centuiy.  Origen  wrote  against  certain  monks 
in  Egypt  who  were  Anthropomorpbites ;  but  whether 
they  inherited  their  views  from  Audius,  or  professed 
them  Independentiy  of  him,  is  still  doubtfuL  An- 
thropomorpbites appeared  attain  in  the  10th  century, 
and  in  the  17tb  under  Paul  Felgenhauer  (q.  v.).  "  An- 
thropomorphiiim  has  been  recentiy  revived  by  the 
Mormons.  In  Elder  Moffat's  Latter-Dot/  ScdniM'  Cato- 
chum,  God  la  described  as  an  Intelligent  material  per* 
sonage,  possessing  body,  parts,  and  passions,  and  un> 
able  to  'occupy  two  distinct  places  at  once'" 
liams,  JVbfe  to  Brownf  on  S9  Articla,  p.  19). — ^Xeander, 
Ch.  Hi$t.  II,  mi,  705-6  i  Lsndon,  s.  v. 

Anthropopatliy.   See  Ahthbopohobpbibk. 

Antlbaptiata  (from  avri,  agatmty  and  ffanrH^Wy 
to  baptke),  those  who  oppoK  baptitm.  Of  1Mb  descrip- 
tion there  are  two  edftt :  (1.)  Those  who  oppose  it  al- 
t4^ether,  as  the  Friends,  nsnally  called  Qaaher^,  who 
have  from  the  beginning  ^cjet^te^  ,it  i|s  ji^^^^qce, 
declaring  it  to  lie  supeneded  %  tiie  bqitiuri^  the 
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Spirit,  under  whose  peculiar  administration  Chri»- 
tUscu  live,  and  whose  influences  can  be  and  are  re- 
ceived (as  they  maintain)  without  any  sacramenta! 
medium  for  their  conveyance.  But  though  these  are 
Antibaptists  essentially,  they  are  not  so  technically. 
('2.)  The  class  of  pefwmB  to  whom  that  name  {troperly 
belongs  are  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
any  except  new  converts.  "  Baptism,"  they  tell  us, 
*'  is  a  proselyting  ordinance,  to  be  applied  only  to 
thofte  who  come  over  to  Christianity  from  other  ro- 
ligionf,  and  not  to  their  descendants,  whether  infant 
or  adult."  This  they  infer  from  the  words  of  the 
commission,  and  ft«m  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and 
first  Chrietiaos.  It  has  been  stated  that  fliere  are  in 
Ireland  several  growing  societies  of  Antibaptists. 
See  Baptism. 

AutiburgherB,  s  branch  of  seceders  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  difl%r  from  Uie  Established 
Church  chiefly  in  matters  of  church  poTemment; 
and  tnm  the  Burghers  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they 
were  originally  united  (in  the  ErNkino  secession),  re- 
ftpocting  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the  Burgess  oath, 
which  ran  tlus :  "  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart 
the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this 
realm  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof;  I  shall 
abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end ; 
renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  pApistry," 
The  seceders  could  not  agree  in  their  interpretation 
of  this  oath,  some  of  them  construing  it  into  a  virtual 
approval  of  the  National  Church,  others  maintaining 
that  it  was  merely  a  declaration  of  ProtesUntUm  and 
4  security  agmnst  Popery.  The  contest  was  soon  em- 
bittered by  personal  asperities,  and  in  1747  a  schism 
took  place.  Those  who  rejected  the  oath  were  called 
the  General  Associate  Synod,  or  Antiburghers,  the 
others  were  known  as  the  AsMciate  Sj-nod,  or  Burgh- 
ers. The  former  party  were,  in  mutters  of  church 
government,  rigid  adherents  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
system.  (Maredcn,  Churches  and  Sects,  i,  293;  Eadie, 
&.  P.  ChurtA,  in  the  Aficyc.  Afetmp.')  See  Ebbkine  ; 
Secsdbrs;  Scotland,  Chi'rch  of. 

Antiohrist  (nvri'xptoTOC^  offimut  Ckritt;  others, 
instead  of  Chria  [see  belowj),  a  term  which  has  re- 
ceived a  great  varie^  of  interpretitions.  Although 
the  word  Antichrist  is  used  only  by  the  Apostie  John 
(Epist.  i  and  ii),  yet  it  has  been  generally  applied  also 
(1)  to  the  "  Little  Horn"  of  the  King  of  Fierce  Coun- 
tenance" (Dan.  vii  and  viii);  (2)  to  the  "false  Christ" 
predicted  by  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxiv) ;  (S)  to  the 
"Man  of  Sin"  of  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.);  and  (4)  to  the 
"  Beasta"  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xifi,  xvii). 

I.  MfOidng  of  the  tcord. — Some  maintain  (e.  g.  Gres- 
wcll)  that  Antichrist  can  mean  only  "f^e  Christ," 
taking  avrt  in  the  sense  of  "Instead."  But  this  is 
undue  refinement:  diri  bears  the  sense  of  "against" 
as  well  aa  "instead  of,"  both  in  classical  and  N.  T. 
usa»;e.  So  avriKTiiata^ai  means  to  gain  instead  of, 
while  fivrtXiytiv  means  to  apeak  against.  The  word 
doubtless  includes  both  meanings — "  psendo-Christ" 
as  vflU  as  "opposed  to  Christ,"  much  aa  "anti-pope" 
Implies  both  rivalry  and  antagonism.  According  to 
Bishop  nurd,  it  si.-nifies  "a  person  of  power  actu- 
ated with  a  spirit  opposite  to  that  of  Christ,"  For,  to 
adopt  the  illustration  of  the  same  writer,  "as  the 
word  Christ  is  frequently'  used  in  the  apMtolic  writ- 
ings for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  which  sense  we  are 
to  understand  to  'put  on  Christ,'  to  'grow  in  Christ,' 
or  to  '  learn  Christ,*  so  AntihriH,  in  the  abstract, 
may  be  taken  for  a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  when  applied  to  a  particular  man,  or  ho6y 
of  men,  it  denotes  one  who  sets  himself  against  the 
spirit  of  that  doctrine."  It  seemx,  however,  that  the 
Scriptures  employ  the  term  beth'  with  a  general  and 
limited  slgntficatioo.  In  the  general  sense,  with  which 
Bishop  HuTd's  idea  mainly  agrees,  every  person  who 
Is  hostile  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  aa  Lord  or  head 


of  the  Church,  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  is  call- 
ed Antichrist ;  as  when  the  Apostle  John,  refeiring  to  i 
certain  false  teachers  who  corrupted  the  truth  ^>in 
it«  simplicity,  says,  "Even  now  are  there  many  Antw  i 
christa"  (1  John  ii,  18 ;  iv,  8),  many  who  cortiipt  the 
doctrine  and  blaspheme  tlw  name  of  Christ,  i.  c.  Jew. 
ish  sectaries  (LOcke,  CtmmenL  in  loc.). 

II.  T^pet  and  Predictions  of  Antit^ritt  m  0.  T.— 
1.  BtUatan.  As  Hoses  was  the  type  <tf  Christ,  so  Bs- 
laam,  the  opponent  of  Moses,  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
O.  T.  type  of  Antichrist  (Num.  xxsi,  16 ;  comp.  Jude 
9-11 ;  2  Pet  ii,  14-16 ;  Bev.  ii,  14).    See  Balaam.  j 

2.  An&Kkss  Ejaphanes,  the  "King  of  Fierve  Cowt- 
Uwmee"  (Dan.  viii,  2$-2o) :  "  And  in  the  Utter  time  ; 
of  their  kingdom,  when  the  transgressors  are  come  to 
the  full)  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  underetand- 
ing  dark  sentences,  shall  stand  up.  And  his  power 
shall  he  mighty,  but  not  by  his  own  power;  and  be 
shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall  prosper,  and  prac- 
tise, and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  tlie  holy  people. 
And  through  hia  policy  also  be  shall  cause  craft  to 
prosper  In  fals  band ;  and  be  shall  mmft^  JiimsUf  hi 
bis  heart,  and  peace  shall  destroy  many ;  fae  shall 
also  stand  np  agiUnst  the  Prince  of  princes ;  but  be 
shall  be  broken  withoot  hand."  (Comp.  also  ch.  ri, 
xii.)  Most  interpreters  concur  In  applying  this  pas-  | 
sage  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  a  type  of  Antichrit'l. 
AntiochuB  Is  here-  set  forth  (oh.  viii)  as  a  theocntie 
anti-Messiah,  opposed  to  the  true  Mcsriah,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  generally  described  in  O.  T.  as  a 
king.  Jerome  (quoted  in  Smith,  IHeHonary,  s,  v.) 
argues  as  follows:  "All  that  follows  (from  ch.  xl. 
21)  to  the  end  of  the  book  applies  personallj-  to  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  brothcrbf  Seleucus,  and  son  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great ;  for,  after  Selencus,  be  reigne<i 
eleven  years  in  Syria,  and  possessed  Judsea;  and  in 
hia  reign  there  occurred  the  persecution  about  the 
Law  of  God,  and  the  wars  of  the  Haccabees.  But 
our  people  consider  all  theM  things  to  be  spoken  of 
Antichrist,  who  is  to  come  in  the  last  time. . , .  It  i$ 
the  custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  type* 
the  reality  of  thin«f  to  come.  For  {*  tiie  same  way  ! 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72d  Psalm, 
which  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and  yet  all  that  j 
is  there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  Solmnon.  But  in  I 
psrt,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image  of  the  tnttb,  these  ! 
things  aretforetold  of  Solomon,  to  he  more  perfectly 
fulfiiled  in  our  Ix>rd  and  Saviour.  JW>,  then,  in  Solf^ 
mon  and  other  saints  the  Saviour  has  types  of  His 
coming,  so  Antichrist  is  rightly  believed  to  have  for 
his  type  that  wicked  king  Antiachos,  who  persecuted  ! 
the  saints  and  defiled  the  Temple^'  (Hleron.  Op.  ill  i 
1127,  Par.  1704).    See  AimocHira  Bpiphambs. 

8.  The  Little  Horn  (Van.  v\\).  Here  the  foar  beasts 
indicate  four  kings ;  their  kingdoms  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Syrian  (some 
say  Rom.in)  empirel.  The  last  empire  breaks  np 
into  ten,  after  which  the  king  rises  up  and  maf4er.< 
three  (ver.  2-t)  of  them.  It  is  declared  (ver.  25)  that 
*'  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High, 
and  shall  wear  oat  the  sdnta  ot  the  Most  High,  and 
think  to  change  times  and  laws ;  and  they  shaQ  be 
given  into  his  band  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  di- 
viding of  time" — indicating  a  person,  as  well  as  a 
power  or  polity.  It  is  likely  that  this  prediction  re- 
fers also  to  Antiochus  as  the  type  of  Anticfatist,  at 
least  primarilv.   See  Uoks,  Lrm^e. 

III.  Passed  m  if.  T.—1.  In  Matt,  xslv,  Chtirt 
himself  foretells  the  appearance  of  falee  Mes^hs: 
thus,  ver.  5 :  "  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  say- 
ing I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many;"  also  ver. 
28,  24;  "Then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo. 
here  is  Christ  or  there,  believe  it  not;  for  there 
shall  arise  false  Cbrists,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall 
show  great  signs  and  wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it 
irere  possible,  they  shall  4eCtiTP  lUll  ^^'^^  elect.'" 
(Comp.  Mark  xtil,  2i;  22.^   In  Oeti^  passi^  aaH- 
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Cirittim  teachers  and  tbeir  -works  are  predicted. 
Chrut  teaches  "that  (1)  in  the  latter  days  of  Jernsa- 
lent  then  should  be  sore  distress,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  It  there  shoold  arise  impostors  who  would 
claim  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  and  would  lead 
awa^  many  of  their  coantrymen  after  them ;  and  that 
(2)  in  the  last  6mys  of  the  world  there  should  be  a 
great  tribalation  and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and 
that  there  sliould  arise  at  the  same  time  false  Clirists 
aod  false  prophets,  with  an  unparalleled  power  of  lead- 
ing astray.  In  type,  therefcre,  our  Lord  predicted  the 
rise  of  the  several  Impostors  who  exdted  the  ftnati- 
dsm  of  the  Jews  Iwfore  their  &)1.  In  antitj-pe  He 
prwUcted  the  future  rise  of  impostors  in  the  last  days, 
who  should  be^niile  all  but  the  elect  into  the  belief  of 
their  being  God's  prophets,  or  even  bis  Cbrists.  Our 
Lord  ia  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual  (or  polity), 
bot  rather  of  ttwse  forerunners  of  the  Antichrist  who 
are  his  servants  and  actuated  by  his  spirit.  Th^  are 
i^vtdxptOTOi  (ftlse  Cbrists),  and  can  deceive  almost 
the  elect,  but  tbey  are  not  specifically  u  avrixpttrrot 
(the  Antichrist);  they  are  if/fv^oirpo^frai  (false  |ffopb- 
ets),  and  can  show  great  signs  and  wonders,  bnt  tbey 
are  not  u  ^fvSorpo^iinjt  (the  false  prophet)  (Rev. 
xvi,  14)*'  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

2.  St.  PauTt  Man  of  Sin.  Panl  specifically  per- 
umifiei  Antichrist,  2  Tbess.  it,  S,  4 :  "  Let  no  man  de- 
ceive yon  by  any  means ;  for  that  day  ikall  not  come, 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man 
of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  aa  God,  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  be  is  God ;"  also 
ver.  8-10 :  And  then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed, 
wboni  Uie  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  apirU  of  his 
moitth,  and  shall  destroy  with  tfie  brightness  of  his 
coming:  ems  Am,  whose  coming  la  after  the  woricing 
of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders, and  with  all  deceivableneas  of  unrighteousness 
in  them  that  perish."  Here  he  "who  opposeth  him- 
lelf "  (o  &vTutti[uvoi,  the-  Advertary,  ver.  4)  is  plain- 
ly Antichrist.    Paul  tells  the  Tbessalonians  that  the 

of  Antlehrist,  or  AnticbristEanIsm,  called  by  him 
''the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was  already  working; 
but  Antichrist  himself  he  characterizes  aa  "the  Uan 
rfSin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdition,"  "the  Adversary  to 
all  that  Is  called  God,"  "the  one  who  lifts  himself 
above  all  objects  of  worship;"  and  assures  tbem  that 
he  should  not  be  revealed  in  person  nntil  some  present 
obstacle  to  his  appearance  should  have  been  taken 
away,  and  until  the  predicted  airoirraaia  shonid  have 
occiined(Siiiitb,B.T.).  Comp.1  Ttm.iv,lr-8;  2T1m. 
^  1-5.  See  Mam  of  Snr. 

3.  The  Antiekritt  nf  John.  The  Apostle  John  also 
personifies  Antichrist,  alluding,  as  St.  Paul  does,  to 
previous  oral  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  appl3ang  it 
to  a  class  of  opponents  of  Christ;  ch.  ii,  18:  "Little 
children,  it  is  the  last  time :  and  as  ye  have  beard  that 
Antidtrist  shall  come,  even  mtw  are  there  many  An- 
tidirista;  whereby  we  know  that  it  ia  the  last  time;" 
and  to  a  of  opposition ;  ch.iv,3:  "And  every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh,  is  not  of  God.  And  this  is  that  spirit  of  An- 
tichrist, whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  shonid  come ; 
and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world."  The  Apos- 
tle teaches  "that  the  spirit  of  the  Antichrist 
could  exist  even  Uien.  though  the  coming  of  the  An- 
tidnist  himself  was  ftitara,  and  that  all  wbo  denied 
the  UeflriahBhip  md  Sonsbip  of  Jesns  were  Anti- 
dirists,  as  being  types  of  tiie  final  Antichriskwho  was 
to  come.  The  teaching  of  John's  Epistles,  therefore, 
aawmts  to  this,  that  in  ^spe,  Cerinthns,  Basilides,  Si- 
mon Uagus,  and  those  Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's 
Somhip,  and  all  subsequent  heretics  who  should  deny 

ware  Anticbrists,  as  being  wanting  in  that  divine 
|iriaoi|de  of  love  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of 
Qriattuiity;  and  be  pf^nts  im  to -ttie  final  appeszaDca 


of  the  Antichrist  that  was  "to  come"  in  the  last  timea, 
according  as  they  had  been  orally  taught,  who  would 
be  the  cMdypt  of  these  his  forerunners  and  servants." 
Comp.  also  1  John  iv,  1-8;  SJohnv,7.  "From  John 
and  Paul  together  we  1e«m  (1)  that  the  Antichrist 
should  come ;  (2)  that  he  should  not  come  nntil  a  cer- 
tain obstacle  to  his  coming  was  removed ;  (8)  nor  till 
the  time  of,  or  rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  avfuna- 
aia ;  (-1)  that  his  characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  op>; 
position  to  God  and  religmn;  (A)  a  claim  to  the  in- 
communtcable  attribntea  of  God ;  (c)  iniquity,  sin,  and 
lawlessness ;  (d)  a  power  of  worki^  lying  miracles ; 
(0  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling  souls;  (5)  Uiat 
he  would  be  actuated  by  Satan ;  (6)  that  bis  s{drit  was 
already  at  work  manifesting  itself  partially,  incom- 
pletely, and  typically,  in  the  teachers  of  infidelity  and 
immorality  already  abounding  in  the  church"  (Smith, 
8.  v.). 

The  Oh$taeie  (to  Kanyov). — Before  leaving  the 
apostolical  passages  on  Antichrist,  it  b  expedient  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  "obstacle"  alluded 
to  in  the  last  paragraph:  that  which  *'tcilhholdeth" 
(to  Karixor,  2  Thess.  ii,  6) ;  described  also  in  ver.  " 
as  a  person:  "Ae  ttho  turn  kttelk"  (6  Karixiui').  The 
early  Christian  writers  generally  consider  "the  ob- 
stacle" to  be  the  Roman  empire;  so  "TertuUian  (De 
Ranr.  Cam.  c.  24,  and  Apoi.  c.  32) ;  St.  Chtysostum 
and  Theophylact  on  2  Thesa.  ii ;  H  ippoly tus  (De  A  nti- 
cArtsfo,  c.  49) ;  St.Jercmeon  Dan.  vlt;  St,  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  xx,  19) ;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Ceaech, 
x-v,  6;  see  Dr.  H.  More's  Works,  bk,  ii,  ch.  xix,  p. 
€90;  Mede,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xiii,  p.656;  Alford,  ffi.  Terf. 
iii,  67 ;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  520).  Theo- 
doret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  bold  It  to  be  the  de- 
termination of  God,  Tbeodorct's  view  is  embraced 
by  Pelt;  the  Patristic  interpretation  b  accepted  by 
Wordsworth.  EOicott  and  Alfbrd  so  for  modify  the 
Patristic  interpretation  as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to 
be  the  restraining  power  of  human  law  (ro  Kar'txoi) 
wielded  by  the  empire  of  Rome  (o  cnTf^wJ')  when 
Tertullion  wrote,  bnt  now  by  the  several  governments 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  explanation  of  Theodoret 
is  untenable  on  account  of  Paul's  furtlm'  words,  *  un- 
til he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,'  which  are  applied  liy 
him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification  of  !Ellicott  and 
Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose  the  avooTaoia  to  bo 
an  infidel  apostasy  still  future ;  for  the  Roman  empire 
is  gone,  and  ihU  apostdsy  is  not  come,  nor  is  the  Wick- 
ed One  revealed.  I'here  is  much  to  i>e  said  for  the 
Patristic  interpretation  in  its  plainest .  acceptation. 
How  should  the  idea  of  the  fioman  emigre  being  the 
obstacle  to  the  revelation  of  Antichrist  have  origi- 
nated? There  was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  Chris* 
tian  writers  to  such  a  belief.  Tbey  regarded  the  Ro> 
man  empire  as  idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  wonid 
have  l)een  more  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  precur- 
sor  than  as  the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  What^ 
ever  the  obstacle  was,  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thes- 
saloniana  what  it  wm.  Those  to  whom  he  liad  preached 
knew,  and  evory  time  that  bis  Epistle  was  publicly 
read  (1  Thess.  v,  27),  questions  would  have  been  asked 
by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus  the  recollection 
must  have  been  kept  up.  It  is  very  difficult  to  t^ec 
whence  the  tradition  could  have  arisen,  except  from 
Paol's  OWD  teaching.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  then 
did  he  not  express  it  in  writing  as  well  as  hy  word  of 
mouth  ?  St.  Jerome's  answer  is  sufficient :  '  If  be 
had  openly  and  nnreservedly  said,  Antichrist  will 
not  cmne  unless  the  Roman  empire  be  first  destroyed, " 
the  infant  church  would  have  been  exposed  in  conse- 
quence to  persecution'  (ad  Algat.  Qu.  xi,  vol.  iv,  p. 
209,  Par.  1706).  Remigius  gives  the  same  reason : 
'  He  spoke  obscurely  for  fear  a  Roman  should  perhaps 
read  the  Epistle,  and  raise  a  persecntion  against  bim 
and  tbe  other  Cbristtans,  for  they  Iteld  that  tboy  were 
to  rule  for  ever  in  tbe  world*  (BA/Patr^i{air.,m\\, 
1018;  see  Wordsworth,  <jCn]Ufe^^^S^5.*^  It 
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wonld  appMT,  then,  that  the  obstacle  wtu  probatdy  the 
Roman  empire,  and  on  its  being  taken  out  of  the  way 
there  did  occur  the  '  faUing  away.'  Zion  the  beloved 
city  became  Sodom  the  bloody  city — still  Zion  thon^ 
Sodom,  still  Sodom  tboagh  ZioD.  According  to 
view  ^ven  above,  this  would  be  the  description  of  As 
church  in  fan  present  estate,  and  this  will  oontinoe  to 
be  our  estate,  until  the  time,  tiroes,  and  half  time,  dur- 
ing which  the  «TiI  element  is  alloired  to  remain  wiUiin 
her,  shall  have  oome  to  their  end"  (Smith,  s. 

4.  Paatagu  in  the  Apotalypae.—(X)  The  Bead  frvm 
the  JSea.  The  Apocalypse  symbolizes  the  final  opposl* 
tkm  to  ChriBtlanlty  as  a  beast  out  of  the  ]dt  (xi,  7): 
•*  And  when  they  shall  have  finished  thehr  testimony, 
the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  fut 
shall  make  war  against  them,  and  shall  overcome 
them,  and  kill  them;"  out  of  the  sea  (xili):  "And  I 
stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise 
ap  out  of  the  sea,  baring  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  upon  liis  horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  bis  beads  the 
name  of  blasphemy.  And  the  beast  which  I  saw  was 
like  onto  a  leopard,  and  his  fbet  wen  aa  Aejiet  of  a 
bear,  and  his  month  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion;  and  the 
dragon  gave  him  his  power,  and  his  seat,  and  great 
authority"  (comp.  the  whole  chapter,  and  chap.  x\ii, 
1-18).  The  "  beast"  is  here  similar  to  the  Little  Horn 
of  Daniel.  "  The  Beast  whose  power  is  absorbed  Into 
the  Little  Horn  has  ten  boms  (Dan.  vii,  7),  and  rises 
from  the  sea  (Dan.  vii,  8);  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  has 
ten  harm  (Rev.  xiU,  1), and  rises  from  tlie  sea  (Ibid.). 
The  Little  Horn  has  a  mouth  speaking  great  things 
(Dan.  vii,  8,  II,  20):  tbe  Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things  (Kev.  xiii,  5).  The  lit- 
tle Horn  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan. 
vii,  21) :  the  Apocalj-ptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the 
saints,  and  overoomes  them  (Rev.  xlli,  7).  The  Ijttle 
Horn  speaks  great  words  against  tbe  Host  High  (Dan. 
vii,  25) :  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  bis  month  In 
blasphemy  against  God  (Rev.  xili,  6).  The  Little 
Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  tbe  Host  High  (Dan.  vii, 
35) :  tbe  woman  who  rides  on,  i,  e.  directs,  the  Apoc- 
alyptic Beast,  is  drunken  with  the  blood  of  saints  (Rev. 
xvii,  6).  The  persecution  of  the  Little  Horn  is  to  last 
a  time,  and  times  and  a  dividing  of  times,  L  e.  three 
and  a  half  times  (Dan,  vU,  S5) ;  power  ia  givm  to  tbe 
Apocatjrptic  Beast  for  forty-two  months,  1.  e.  three  and 
a  half  times  (Rev.  xiii.  6)"  (Smith,  s.  v.).  These  and 
other  parallelisms  show  that  as  the  Little  Horn  was 
typical  of  an  individual  that  should  stand  to  tbe  cborch 
aa  the  leading  type  of  Antichrist,  so  John's  Apocalyp- 
tic Beast  waa  ^mbolical  of  a  later  individual,  who 
should  embody  the  Blementa  of »  similar  Antiehiiatiaa 
power  with  respect  to  the  ChrlstianB. 

(2)  The  Sectmd  Bead  and  the  Falae  Prophet  (Rev. 
xiii,  11-18;  xix,  11-21).  In  these  passages  we  find 
described  a  second  beast,  coming  up  out  of  tbe  earth, 
who  is  accompanied  by  (or  identical  with)  "tlie  False 
Prophet."  The  following  views  are  from  Smith,  s.  v. : 
"His  characteristics  are  [1]  'doing  great  wonders,  so 
that  be  maketh  Are  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  rightof  men'  (Rev.  xitl,  18).  This  power 
of  miracle-working,  we  shinld  nota.  Is  not  attrihat«d 
by  John  to  tbe  That  Beast;  but  it  Is  one  of  the  chief 
signs  of  Paul's  Ad^-ersary,  'whose  coming  Is  with  alt 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders'  (2  ihess.  li,  9). 
['2]  '  He  deceiveUi  them  that  dwell  on  tbe  earth  by  tbe 
means  of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  i 
the  sight  of  the  Beaak'  (Rev.  xiii,  14).  '  He  wzangfat  I 
miracles  with  which  be  deceived  them  that  received  , 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  image  of 
the  Beast'  (Rev.  xix,  20).  In  like  manner,  no  special 
power  of  beguiling  ts  attributed  to  the  First  Beast; 
but  the  Adversar}'  is  posseBsed  of  '  all  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish  because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be 
saved'  (2  These,  ii,  10).  [8]  He  hag  horns  like  a  bunb, 
t  e.  he  bears  an  ontward  resemblance  to  the  UeasiBh 


(Rev.  xiii,  11) ;  and  the  Adversary  sits  fn  the  tempfc 
of  God  showing  himself  that  he  ia  God  (2  Thess.  ii,  fy 
[i]  His  title  is  The  False  Prophet,  6  'IrtoSoirpofifnK 
(Rev.  xvi,  18;  xix,  30) ;  and  our  Lord,  whom  And- 
Christ  oouDterfeits,  b  emphatically  the  Frophet,  i 
Ilpof  9n|C.  (The  VroJ^orpo^qrai  of  Matt,  xxiv,  M, 
are  Uia  foiwnnnera  of  a  Hriviiowpo^^nK,  as  John  tbt 
Baptist  of  the  True  Prophet.)  It  would  seem  that  tbe 
Antichrist  appears  most  distinctly  in  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation  oy  this  Second  Beast  or  the  Falae  Pn^et, 
especially  in  the  more  general  or  representative  chait 
acter.  He  is  not,  however,  necessarily  a  person,  bat 
ratber  tha  symbol  at  some  power  that  shonld  arlst^  vfaa 
will  ally  itself  with  a  corrupt  religion  (for  tha  two 
Apocalyptic  beasts  are  designated  aa  distinct),  rsfW» 
sent  itself  as  her  minister  and  vindicator  (Bar.  zBi, 
12),  compel  men  by  violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her 
(xiii,  14),  breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame 
by  bjs  use  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii,  13)^ 
forbidding  civil  rights  to  those  who  renoonee  her  au- 
thority and  reject  her  symbols  (xiii,  17),  and  patting 
them  to  death  by  tbe  sword  (xiii,  !&)."    See  Beast. 

IV.  Interpnte^aiu.—Viho  or  what  Is  Antichrist? 
The  answers  to  this  qaesti<m  are  legion.  The  JSdm- 
burgh  Eneyt^opcedia  (a.  v.)  enamerates  fourteen  diffsr- 
ent  theories,  and  the  list  might  be  greatly  enlarged. 
We  give  (1)  a  brief  summary  of  tbe  Scripture  testi- 
mony; (2)  the  views  of  the  eariy  Christiana;  (8)  the 
views  held  in  tbe  Hiddle  Ages;  (4)  from  llw  Reinnna- 
tion  to  the  present  time.  In  thia  sketdi,  we  make  ass, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  tbe  artide  In  Smith's  Difi- 
tvMory  of  the  fifftfe,  to  ntdeh  referenoea  hafe  abeadjr 
l>eeQ  made. 

1.  Seriptvn  Tean^ng. — The  snm  of  Scripture  teach- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be 
aa  follows:  Already,  In  the  timei^of  the  apostles,  there 
was  the  mystery  of  iniqulQr,  tbe  spirit  Ot  Anttcbilst, 
at  work.  It  embodtedltselfin  various  afaiqie»— In  tbe 
Gnostic  heretics  of  John's  days ;  In  tbe  Jewidi  impos- 
tors  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  in  all  faere- 
uarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those  whose  here- 
sies had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  incarnation  of  Christ : 
and  in  the  great  persecutors  who  from  time  t4%time 
afflicted  the  church.  But  this  Anticbriatian  sfurit  was 
originally,  and  is  now  agidn  diflFhssct;  it  baa  only  at 
times  concentrated  itself  in  certain  personal  or  distinct 
forms  of  persecution,  which  may  thus  be  historicaUy 
enumerated :  1.  Antiochus  E|nphane«,  the  I  llllHMIIIMa 
tion  of  the  Hellenlzing  policy  of  the  Gneco-Syriaa 
monarchy,  and  denoted  by  tbe  Uttie  Horn  and  fierce 
king  of  Daniel.  2.  The  apostate  Jewish  fiuth,  esps- 
dslly  in  its  representatives  who  opposed  Christianity 
in  early  progrees,  and  at  length  caused  tbe  down- 
fall of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  represented  by  the  allu- 
slons  in  our  Saviour's  last  discourse  and  In  John's 
episties.  8.  The  Roman  civil  power  (tbe  first  beast 
of  Revelation)  abetting  the  pagan  mythology  (tbe 
second  beast,  or  false  prophet)  in  its  violent  attempts 
to  crush  Christianity,  at  first  insidious,  bat  finally 
open,  as  culminating  in  Nero  and  Domitian.  It  is 
this  phase  which  seems  indpiently  alluded  to  by  PanL 
All  these  have  again  tiielr  refttlfilnwnt  (so  to  speak) 
in  the  great  apostasy  ofthe  papal  system.  (Compare  es- 
pecially tbe  characteristics  of  the  JSecoarf  BeosC,  above.) 
There  Is  also  dimly  foreshadowed  some  fntnre  contest, 
which  shall  arouse  the  same  essential-elements  bfho^ 
tility  to  divine  tmth.    See  Babti.oh  ;  Goo. 

S.  Bar^i  CkHitim  Pfetw.  — Tbe  eariy  C!bristians 
looked  for  Antichrist  in  aperson,notin  apolity  or  sys- 
tem. "That  he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  Satanic 
powers  is  the  opinion  <tf  Justin  Har^,  A.D.  106 
(Dial.  871,  20,  21,  Thirlbii,  1722);  of  Itmibus,  A.D. 
140  (Op.  V,  25,  487,  Grabii,  1702) ;  of  TertulUan,  A-D. 
160  (Oe  Corn,  c  24 !  Apol.c.Bi);  of  Orifien,  A.D. 
184  (Op.  i,  667,  Delarne,  1738) ;  of  his  contemperarv, 
Hippolytus  (/>e  .^Mie^tfo,  ^^i^tiyjcil^Hambar^, 
1716);  of  C^pprian,  A.G.  WO       K;Q)p.  ISU^  Oxoo. 
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im) ;  of  Victorimii,  A.D.  270  (BM.  ftrfr.  Magna,  Ui, 
106,  Col.  Ainip.  1618);  of  Lactantins,  A.D.  SOO  iDie. 
IntL  Tiy  7) ;  of  Cyril  of  JeruBalem,  A.D.  815  {Cateek. 
XT,  4) ;  W  Jerome,  A.D.  S30  {Op.  iv,  pars  i,  209,  Pari- 
tib,  1693) ;  of  Chrysofitom,  A.D.  M7  (Comm.  m  JI 
Tim.);  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  A.D.  860  (Comm.  *n 
Jfotf.);  of  Aognstine,  A.D.  854  (Ve  CiviU  Dei,  xx,  19) ; 
of  Amlmwe,  A.D.  880  (Comm.  tn  Luc,').  The  Authors 
(^tbfl  Sibylline  OraclM,  A.D.  150,  and  of  the  Apostol- 
ictl  ConstitTitions,  CelnuB  (see  Orig,  c.  Celt,  lib.  vi), 
Ephnem  Synu,  A.D.  870,  Tbeodoret,  A.D.  430,  and  a 
few  other  writers,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Antkbrist 
as  the  devil  fahnself,  rather  than  as  his  minieter  or  an 
etnanatioD  fnm  him.  But  they  may,  perhaps,  have 
meant  do  more  than  to  express  the  identity  of  his 
cbiracter  lod  his  power  with  that  of  Satan.  Each  of 
tbe  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  gives  his  own 
jud^nnent  with  respect  to  some  pardculars  which  may 
l«  expected  in  the  Antichrist,  while  they  all  agree  in 
representing  him  as  a  person  about  to  come  shortly  be- 
fore the  gWious  and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and 
to  be  destroyed  by  Bis  presence.  Justin  Martyr 
ipeafcs  of  bhn  as  the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dweUs 
chiefly  on  tbe  persecuUons  which  he  would  caura. 
Irennus  describes  him  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in 
himKlf ;  as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem ;  as  identi- 
with  tbe  Apocalyptic  Beast  (c  26);  as  foreshad- 
oned  by  tbe  onjost  judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
'Ahovld  come  in  his  own  name,'  and  as  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (c  80).  TertuUian  identifies  him 
with  the  Beast,  and  enppoaes  him  to  be  about  to  arise 
onthefiiU  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  (Dt  A*.  Cam.  c.  8&). 
Origen  describes  him  in  Eastern  phrase  as  the  child 
of  the  devfl  and  the  counterpart  of  Christ.  Hlppoly- 
tue  understands  tbe  Koman  Empire  to  be  represented 
br  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  and  Uie  Antichrist  by  the 
False  Preset,  who  would  restore  the  wounded  Beast 
by  his  cnUt  and  by  the  Visdom  of  his  laws.  Cyprian 
sees  him  typliied  in  AnUochos  Epiphanes  (£r/iort.  ad 
if(nf,c  11).  yictinintt8,w1th  several  otbara,  misun- 
•Unding  Tsui's  expression  that  tbe  mystery  (tf  iniqni- 
t.r  was  in  hia  day  working,  snppoees  that  the  Anti- 
ciirist  will  be  a  revivified  hero;  Lactantins,  that  he 
will  be  a  king  <rf  Syria,  bom  of  an  evil  spirit ;  Cyril, 
that  he  will  be  a  magician,  who  by  Mb  arts  will  get 
the  mastery  of  tbe  Soman  Empire.  Jerome  describes 
Idm  at  the  aon  of  tbe  devQ,  ^Ung  in  tbe  Church  as 
though  he  were  the  Son  of  Qod ;  Chrysostom  as  dvri- 
Sm{  nc,  sit^g  in  the  Temple  of  God,  that  is,  in  all 
the  churches,  not  merely  in  tbe  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
Aoguitine  as  the  adversary  holding  power  for  three 
and  a  half  years — tbe  Beast,  perliapa,  representing  Sa- 
tan's empire.  The  [vimitive  belief  may  foe  summed 
Dp  in  tbe  vorda  of  Jeroas  (fiomn.  om  Damet):  'Let 
ns  mj  that  which  all  ecclesiastical  writers  have  band- 
ed down,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  tbe  world,  when  the 
Komau  Empire  is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten 
kings,  who  will  divide  tbe  Roman  world  among  them ; 
ajA  there  will  arise  an  eleventh  little  king,  who  will 
fnhdae  three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  the  lung  of 
Egypt,  of  Aflica,  and  of  Ethh^da,  as  we  shall  bere* 
after  show;  and  (« tlKse  having  been  slain,  the  seven 
other  iiagfi will atgo  aubmlt.  "And  behold,"  be  says, 
"in  tbe  ram  were  tbe  eyes  of  a  man" — tiila  is  that 
«e  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  a  dannoo,  as 
some  have  tbonght,  but  a  man  in  whom  Satan  wUl 
(Iwell  utterly  and  bodily — "and  a  month  speaking 
great  things for  he  is  "the  man  of  sin,  tbe  son  of 
petditkNB,  who  sittetb  in  tbe  temple  of  God,  making 
hiatdf  as  GoA" '  (Op.  Iv,  51],  CfA.  Agrip.  1616).  In 
Ui  Comment,  on  Dan.  xl,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algeria's 
elernith  question,  be  works  out  the|  same  view  in 
greater  detail,  the  same  line  of  interpretation  contin- 
ned.  Andreas  of  Cesarea,  A.D.  550,  explains  him  to 
be  ■  king  actuated  by  Satan,  who  will  reunite  the  old 
Rtman  Empire  and  ruga  at  Jerusalem  (/n  Apoe,  c. 
ziiO;  AxatM^  AJ).  tSO,  M  aking  of  the  Romans,  who 


will  reign  over  the  Saracens  in  Bagdad  (/a  Apoe. 
c.  xiii)."    (Smith,  s.  v.) 

8.  Middk-Age  VietcB.— In  the  Middle  Age  It  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  Antichrist  would  either  be 
brought  forth  by  a  vit^hi,  or  be  the  olfspring  of  a 
bishop  and  a  nun.  Abont  tbe  year  950,  Adio,  a  mtrnk 
in  a  monastery  ofWestem  Fnuconla,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Antichrist,  in  which  be  assigned  a  later  time  to  bis 
coming,  and  also  to  the  end  of  tbe  world  (see  Scbrfirkh, 
KirchfnffeBch.  xxi,  p.  248).  He  did  not  distinctly  state 
whom  he  meant  to  be  understood  by  Antichrist  (Ha- 
genbach,  Hist,  of  Dodrinet,  §  awt).  "A  Frank  kinr," 
be  says,  "will  reunite  tbe  Roman  Empire,  and  a1  di- 
cate  on  Mount  Olivet,  and,  on  tbe  dissolation  of  hia 
kingdom,  the  Antichrist  w01  be  revealed."  Tbe  sane 
writer  suppoeos  tiiat  he  will  be  Lorn  In  Bat^Ion,  tiut 
he  will  be  edscated  at  Betbsaida  and  Chonzin,  and 
that  be  will  proclaim  himself  the  Son  of  God  at  Jeru> 
salem  (Tract,  m  Anlichr,  apud  Awgutl.  Optra,  ix,  454, 
Paris,  1687).  In  the  singular  predictions  of  Hilde- 
garde  (f  1197),  Antichrist  Is  foretold  as  tbe  spirit  of 
doubt.  She  states  that  the  exact  season  of  Antichrist 
is  not  revealed,  bnt  describes  his  maalfbstation  as  an 
impious  imitation  or  "parody  of  tbe  incanMtlon  of 
the  Divine  Word"  (Ckrigtian  Rmimhranctr,  xliv,  60). 
See  HiLDEOARDB.  Bnt  "the  received  opinion  of  the 
twelfth  ceutnry  is  brooKht  before  ns  in  a  striking  man- 
ner in  the  interview  between  Richard  I  and  the  abbot 
Joacbhn  of  Flwis  (t  1203)  at  Messina,  as  the  king  was 
on  bis  way  to  tbe  Holy  Land.  '  1  thought,'  said  the 
king,  'that  Antichrist  wonid  be  bom  In  Antiocli  or  In 
Bullion,  and  of  tbe  tribe  of  Dan,  and  would  reign  in  the 
tenipleof  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  and  would  walk  In  that 
land  in  which  Christ  walked,  and  woald  reign  in  it 
for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  would  dispate  against 
Elijah  and  Enoch,  and  would  kill  them,  and  would  af- 
terward die;  and  that  after  bis  death  God  would  give 
sixty  day&itf  repentance,  In  wblcb  those  might  repent* 
which  sbouM  have  erred  from  the  way  of  trnth,  and 
have  been  seduced  by  tbe  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
bis  false  prophets.'  This  seems  to  have  been  tbe  view 
defended  by  the  arcUiiehops  of  Ronen  and  Auxerre, 
and  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  were  present  at 
the  interview,  but  it  was  not  Joachim's  opinion.  He 
maintained  the  seven  beads  of  tbe  Beast  to  be  Herod, 
Nero,  ConstautiuB,  Mohammed,  Melsemnt,  wbo  were 
past;  Saladin,  wbo  waa  then  living;  and  Antichrisfe, 
wbo  was  shordy  to  come,  being  already  bom  in  tbe 
city  of  Rome,  and  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  apostt^c 
see  (Roger  de  Hoveden,  in  Bichard  /,  anno  IIDO).  In 
his  own  work  on  tbe  Apocalypse,  Joachim  speaks  of 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  as  being  governed  by 
'some  great  prelate  wbo  will  be  like  Simon  Magna, 
and,  aa  it  were,  universal  pontiff  tbrongbout  the  world, 
and  t>e  that  very  Antichrist  of  whom  St  Pan!  speaks.* 
These  are  very  noticeable  words.  Gregory  I  had  long 
sinoe  (A.D.  590)  declared  that  any  man  who  held  even 
the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes  of  Rome 
soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves  would  be 
the  precnrsor  of  Antichrist.  Amulphus,  bishop  of 
Orieana  (or  perhaps  Gerbett),  In  an  Invective  against 
John  XT  at  the  Conncll  of  Rhefans,  A.D.  991,  bad  de- 
clared, thbt  if  tbe  Roman  pontiff  was  destitute  of  char^ 
ity  and  puffed  up  with  knowledge,  he  was  Antichrist; 
If  destitute  both  of  charity  and  of  knowledge,  that  be 
was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi,  Ix,  18?,  Ven.  1774);  but 
Joachim  is  tbe  firet  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such 
a  pontiff  was  Antichrist,  bnt  that  the  Antichrist  would 
be  a  Umvertalu  Pont'/ex,  and  that  be  would  occupy 
the  apostolic  see.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  faint  of 
an  order  of  men  bring  the  Antichrist ;  It  is  a  living 
individual  man  that  Joachbn  contemplates."  Amal- 
ricb  of  Bena  (f  12th  century)  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
first  to  t^ch  explicitiy  that  the  pope  (i.  e.  the  papal 
system)  is  Antichrist:  Quia  Papa  esset  Antichristus 
et  Roma  Babylon  et  ipse  se^fij.  jj^jfn^tg^Pliy^^hfY^ 
in  pingnedinfi  potestatls  (acconUng  to  Caaniw  of 
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HebtgrbxA;  (xmp.'&ngtlhadtjKirthen^utorudie  Ab- 
ian^ige^  p.  266,  quoted  hy  Hagenbacb).  The  Oer> 
nun  emperors,  in  their  contests  with  the  popes,  often 
•pplied  the  tiUe  Antiehrist  to  the  latter;  we  find  in- 
stances of  this  at  early  u  the  times  of  the  Hohenstaa- 
fen.  Emperor  Ij(Riis,aiiiiuuned  the  BaTarlan,  also  call- 
ed Pope  J<An  XXI I  the  nsnfteol  Antichrist  (Schrdckh, 
xxxl,  p.  10^  John  Aventinns,  in  his  ^ima/uim  Boi- 
oram,  Ubii  vili,  p.  Wl,  Lips.  1710),  himself  the  Bomish 
writer,  speaks  of  it  as  a  received  opinion  of  the  Middle 
Age  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  that  of  Hilde- 
brand  (t  1086),  and  cites  Eberhard,  archbishop  of  Solz- 
borg  (12th  century),  as  asserting  that  Hildebrand  had, 
"in  the  name  of  rdigion,  laid  the  foandation  of  the 
kingdam  of  Antichrist  170  yeara  before  hia  time." 
Ha  can  even  name  tiie  t«n  horns.  Tbey  are  tlie 
*^  ToriEfl,  Greeka,  Egyptians,  Africans,  Spaniards,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Germans,  Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who 
now  occupy  the  provinces  of  Borne ;  end  a  little  born 
has  grown  Dp  with  eyes  and  month,  speaking  great 
things,  which  is  reducing  ttiree  of  these  kittgdom»— 
L  e.  Sloily,  Italy,  and  Germany — to  snbeervlency ;  b 
persecoting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints  of  God 
with  intolerable  opposition ;  is  confonnding  things  hu- 
man and  divine,  and  attempting  things  unutterable, 
execrable"  (Smitlr,  s.  v.).  Pope  Innocent  III  (A.D. 
1318)  designated  Mohammed  as  Antichrist;  and  as 
the  number  of  the  beast,  666,  w«s  held  to  indicate  the 
period  of  his  dominion,  U  was  snjqKwed  Jhat  the  Uo- 
hammedan  power  was  soon  to  fiill. 

The  Wmldensee  have  a  treatise  ^ven  in  Leger, 
Biit,  <fe«  I^Hitea  Vaada»e$')  concerning  Anticlirist  of 
the  12th  century  (Gieseler,  Maitland,  and  others,  dis- 
pute the  date,  but  the  best  anthorideB  now  agree  to 
it).  It  treats  of  Antichrist  as  the  whole  and-Chris- 
tian  principle  concealing  itself  ander  the  guise  of 
Christianity,  and  calls  it  a  "  system  of  falsehood  adorn- 
ing itself  Willi  ■  show  of  beanty  and  piety,  yet  (as  by 
the  names  and  offices  of  the  Scriptores,  aiid  the  sacra- 
ments, and  various  other  things  may  appear)  very  un- 
suitable to  tlie  Chorcb  of  Christ  The  system  of  ini- 
quity thus  completed,  with  ite  ministers,  great  and 
small,  supported  by  those  who  are  Induced  to  follow 
it  with  an  evil  heart,  and  Uindlbld — this  is  the  congre- 
gation which,  taken  together,  comprises  what  Is  called 
Antichrist  or  Babylon,  the  fourth  beast,  the  whore, 
the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition."  It  originated, 
Indeed,  "in  the  dmes  of  the  apostles,  but,  by  gaining 
power  and  worldly  influence,  it  had  reached  its  climax 
in  the  cormpdon  of  the  Papal  Church. 

"Christ  never  had  an  enemy  like  tiiis;  bo  able  to 
pervert  the  way  of  truth  Into  fiUsebood,  Insomuch  that 
the  true  church,  with  her  children,  ia  trodden  under 
foot.  TbeworaliiptliatbelongBiluietoGodhetrana- 
feis  to  Antichrist  himself — to  the  creature,  male  and 
female,  deceased — to  images,  carcasses,  and  relics. 
The  sacrament  of  tlie  Eacfaarist  is  converted  into  an 
object  of  adoration,  and  the  worshipping  of  God  altme 
is  prohibited.  He  robs  the  Saviour  of  his  merits,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  bis  grace  in  justification,  regenera- 
tkn,  remission  of  una,  sancttfication,  establishment  in 
the  ^th,  and  spiritual  nourishment;  ascribing  all 
these  things  to  his  own  authority,  to  a  form  of  words, 
to  his  own  works,  to  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  to 
the  lire  of  purgatory.  He  seduces  the  people  from 
Christ,  drawing  off  their  minds  from  seeking  those 
blessings  in  him,  by  a  lively  faith  in  God,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  In  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teaching  bis  fol- 
lowen  to  expect  them  by  the  will,  and  pleasure,  and 
works  of  Antichrist. 

"  He  teaches  to  baptize  chUdren  into  ttie  faith,  and 
attributes  to  this  the  work  of  re:»neration ;  thus  con- 
founding the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration 
with  the  external  rite  of  Itaptism,  and  on  this  founda- 
tion bestows  orders,  and,  indeed,  grounds  all  bis  Chris- 
tianity. He  places  all  religion  and  holiness  in  going 
to  mass,  and  baa  mingled  together  all  descriptions  of 


ceremonies^  Jewish,  heathen,  and  Chitotlin  nA  hp 
means  thereof,  the  people  ere  deinived  of  spiritaal 
food,  seduced  fhim  tlte  true  religion  and  |be  oon- 
mondments  of  God,  and  «8tablished  in  vain  vid  pre- 
sumptuous ht^MS.  All  bis  works  are  done  to  be  aeon 
of  men,  that  he  may  glut  hhnself  with  inaitUde  st- 
arioe,  uid  hence  every  thing  is  set  to  aal&  H«  allowB 
of  open  sins  without  ecclesiastical  eaoanr^  and  aran 
the  impenitent  are  not  excommnidcatad"  (Kcandv, 
Chireh  Bitloty,  iv,  605  sq.)- 

The  Hussites  followed  tlie  Waldenaes  In  this  theory 
of  Antichrist,  applying  it  to  the  papal  system.  So  < 
did  >Vlckliffe  and  his  foUowers:  WickUlfe,  TVfaftyn 
(cited  by  ScfarOddi,  xxxiv,  60S);  Janow,  Liber  dt  An- 
HiArkCo  (Biit.  et  Mmmn.  J.  Bum,  vol.  1).  Lutd  Cob- 
ham  John  OldcasUe),  executed  as  a  Wickliffite, 
1417,  declared  to  King  Henry  V  that,  "aa  sure  as 
God's  word  is  true,  the  pope  is  the  great  Anticbrist 
foretold  in  Holy  Writ"  {New  Gm.  Diet.  s.  v.  Oldcaetle). 

4.  From  the  BefvrmatuM  doKmnard.  — One  of 
(^dest  Gennan  works  in  print,  the  first  mentioned  by 
Amser  in  the  Atmalea  der  &ltere»  datOekm  IMtratv. 
li  DoM  BwA  vm  Entkritl  (The  Book  of  Aattchriat),  oi^ 
also,  "  B^dUat  wm  dtt  Endle  Chritta  Lebm  imd  Rtgiei- 
rung  durch  verheagiasg  Gotia,  vie  er  die  Writ  ttiA  vtr>- 
kenn  not  seiner  fidtchen  Lere  md  Bat  da  Tevfett,'^  etc 
— "  Littie  Book  concerning  Antichrist's  Ufe  and  Rule  ; 
through  God's  Providence,  how  he  doth  pervert  tbe 
Worid  with  hia  ftlse  Doctrine  and  Couoael  of  tiw  Dev.  i 
il,"  etc.  (reprintad  at  ErAirdt,  1616).  As  aariy  aa  USD 
Lather  began  to  doubt  whether  tbe  pope  wen  itatAxA' 
Christ.    In  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  Feb.  28,  U2Q,  b«  say*. 
"  Ego  sic  angor  ut  prope  non  dubitem  popam  e»e  pnv  , 
prie  Antichristam."    In  tbe  same  year,  when  he  heaid 
of  Eck's  success  in  obtaining  the  bull  against  fatm  ftoia 
the  pope,  Luther  exclaimed,  "At  length  the  mystery 
of  Antichrist  most  be  unveiled"  (Ranke,  HiMt,  ofM^- 
ormalitm,  bk.  ii,  cb.  iii).   In  tbe  Beftfinatiam  era  the 
oinnion  that  tbe  papal  system  la  Antichrist  was  gen- 
erally adopted ;  and  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion  amosg  | 
Protestants  to  this  d^,  altbongb,  as  will  appear  be- 
low, some  writers  make  Rome  only  one  fwm  of  And-  < 
Christ.   The  various  classes  ofopinion,  and  the  writen 
who  malnt^n  them,  are  given  by  Smith,  a.  t.,  as  lol- 
lows:   Bollinger  (1504),  Chytrsras  (1671),  Aretins 
(1678),  Foxe  (1586),  Najrier  (1598),  Mede  (1633),  Jn-  j 
rieu  (1686),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cnnningbaow 
Fabcr  (1814),  Woodbouse  (1828),  Habenhon  U^'U), 
identity  tbe  Pabe  Prophet,  or  Second  Apocalyptic 
Beast,  with  Antichrist  and  with  the  papacy ;  MsHorat  ' 
(1574),  King  James  I  (1608),  Danbos  (1720),  Gallowav  : 
(1802),theFiT8tApoc«lypticBeRst;  Brif^tman  (1600), 
Pareus  (1616X  Vitringa  (1706),  Gill  (1776),  Bachnwir 
0.11%),  leaser  (17UX  Croly  (18S8X  F^sb  (1887).  Bl- 
liott  (1844),  botii  the  Beasts.   That  the  pope  and  his 
system  are  Antichrist  was  taught  by  Luther,  Calvin. 
Zwingli,  Melanctbon,  Bucer,.  Beza,  Colixtua,  Bengel, 
Micboelis,  and  by  almost  all  Protestant  writers  on  the 
Continent.    Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  port 
of  English  theolopans  to  seisse  the  same  weapon  of 
oflbnce.    Bishop  Bale  (1491),  Uke  Luther,  Bac«r,  and 
Melanctbon,  pronounces  the  pope  in  Europe  and  Mo- 
hammed in  Africa  to  be  Antichrist.    The  pope  is  An- 
tichrist,  sav  Cranmer  (Worht,  ii,  46,  Camb.  ISM), 
Latimer  {Workg,  i,  149,  Camb.  1844),  Ridley  (IForia, 
p.  53,  Camb.  1841),  Hooper  (,Wark»,  ii,  44,  Camb. 
1862),  HiUchinson  {Workt,  p.  804,  Camb.,  1842),  Tyn- 
dale  {Workt,  i,  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys  iWorkm,  p. 
11,  Camb.  1841),  PhUpot  (^WoHa,  p.  152,  Camb.  18A3Y 
Jewell  (ITorb,  I,  109,  Camb.  1845X  Rogers  (WW* 
p.  183,  Camb.  1864),  Fulke  (TForib,  ii,  280,  CamK  1848), 
Bradford  {Wofkt,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).    ^or  is  the 
opinion  confined  to  these  16th  century  divines,  who 
may  be  suppiMed  to  have  been  spedally  inoeiued 
against  poper^'.    King  James  held  it  {Apol.  pro  JtiriMn. 
Fidel.  Lond.  M09^^^tp:^r^jjiaJ3p(p^  (see 
Jewell,  ZietferloAf^^MigrKtlwJ^N^^  £jttUr%, 
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ntt  Serfas,  p.  88,  Cmb.  ISti);  uut  tlw  theok^ans 
of  the  17th  ceotury  did  not  npndiate  it,  thongb  they 
lem  «nd  lem  dwelt  apOD  it  u  Uwir  stniggU  came  to 
be  iritli  PnritaniBio  in  pUoe  of  popery.  Bishop  As' 
dnwes  maintains  it  as  a  protiable  codcIuiod  from  the 
Epirtla  to  the  TheMoloBiaiis  iSeip.ad  BeUm.  p.  804, 
tem.  1861);  but  he  eareftilfy  ezplaiu  that  King 
James,  whom  he  was  defending,  bad  expreeaed  hb  pri- 
nte  opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  church,  on  the  sub- 
ject (ibid.  p.  28).  Bramhall  introduces  limitstions  and 
dirtinctknu  (ITorit,  iU,  620,  Oxf.  1645);  significantly 
Euggeets  tiiat  there  are  nuika  of  Antichrist  wtiich  ap- 
plj  to  the  General  Assembly  oi  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
u  nmb  as  to  the  pope  or  to  the  Turk  0bid.  iii,  S87), 
and  de^au  to  tita  Cbnrali  of  Ei4|>laiid  reapon- 
ribk  far  what  faidividnal  preachers  or  writers  had  said 
ra  the  nh}aet  In  monienta  of  exasperatian  (ib.  ii,  682). 
Fnn  this  tiim  onward,  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
less  evaagelical  diTines  are  inclined  to  abandon  the 
theory  of  the  Reformers,  while,  of  course,  the  Boman- 
izers  oppose  it.  Tat  it  appears,  from  tlw  list  above, 
that  Borae  <tf  the  best  interpreters  in  that  church,  as 
well  as  in  other  braocbee  at  Protestantism,  noaintala 
the  M  interprstation  of  tha  {mfAeelea  of  Daniel, 
nnl,and  J<din. 

Some  writers  havs  gone  back  to  the  old  Idea  of  an 
iuetivUKoi  Antichrist  yet  to  come,  e.  g.  "  Lacnnza  or 
Benezra  (1810),  Burgh,  Samuel  Haitland,  Newman 
(Tradifor  Ae  Tiaua,  No.  88),  Charles  Maltland  (Pro- 
pAftic  Imterprttatio»).  Others  prefer  looking  upon 
Um  as  long  past,  and  fix  npon  one  or  another  perse* 
eotor  or  beresiarch  as  the  man  In  whom  the  predic- 
tkns  as  to  Antkhrist  foond  their  fblfibnent  There 
•asms  to  be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  more  than  1600 
years  In  the  choTch.  Bat  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
two  opposite  classes  of  expoonders — by  Bomaoists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  application  of  the  Apoca- 
t^itie  prophecies  from  the  papacy,  and  by  others,  who 
wen  diapoaedi  not  Indeed  to  d«ny  tbe  pn^etlc  import 
ef  tbe  Apocalypse,  hot  to  oonfln«  the  seer's  ken  within 
the  dosest  and  narrowest  Bmha  that  were  possible. 
Akaaar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  taking  a  hint  tVom  Victori- 
mu,  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  (A.D.  1604)  to  have 
suggested  tlu(t  the  Apocalyptic  ptophocles  did  not  ex> 
t«iid  farther  than  to  the  overthrow  of  paganism  by 
CVmjtantine.  This  view,  with  variations  Grotlns, 
is  taken  ap  and  expounded  by  Boesuet,  Calmet,  De 
Sac}-.  (icbhom,  Hog,  Herder,  Ewald,  Hoses  Stuart, 
Davidson.  The  general  view  of  the  acboo!  Is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Jodaism  in  the  first,  and  over  heathenism  in  the  third 
centoiy.  Mariana  seee  Antichrist  in  Nero;  Bossnet 
in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian ;  Grotlns  in  Caligula ;  Wet- 
stein  in  "ntos;  Hamm<H)d  In  Simon  Magus  (^Worla, 
iii,  620,  Lend.  16S1>;  Whitby  in  the  Jews  (Comm.  il, 
431.  Lond.  1760) ;  Le  Clerc  In  Kmon,  son  of  Gtora,  a 
leader  of  the  rebel  Jews ;  Schftttjien  in  tbe  Pharisees ; 
NOfsett  and  Kranse  in  the  Jewish  aealots ;  Hardnin  in 
the  Hig^priest  Ananias ;  F.  D.  Maurice  in  Titellius 
(On  tie  Apoeeigp$e,  Camb.  1860)."    (Smtth,  s.  v.) 

6,  Tbe  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  Satan  as 
u  individoal,  natomUy  loolu  upon  the  Antichrist  as 
■Q  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a  person  or  !n 
■  polity.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzsch,  Pelt.  (See  Al- 
ford,  Gk.  Tett.  iii,  69.)  Some  of  the  Romish  theolt^ 
■r»  And  Antichrist  in  rationalism  and  radicalism,  oth- 
•'n  in  Protestantism  as  a  whole.  Some  Protestants 
fix  it  in  Romanism  as  a  whole,  others  in  Jesuitism ; 
otbn^  again,  in  the  latest  forms  of  infidelity,  whOe 
*nDe  of  ibB  ultra  Lutherans  find  it  in  modem  rudical- 
>*tn,  pdltical  and  religious.  Any  view  of  this  kind, 
«h«i  carried  bo  for  as  to  exclode  all  personal  identtfi- 
aAn,  b  certahJy  too  vague  to  be  satlsfectory.  But, 
■t  dK  name  time,  tha  just  conclnsion  seems  to  be  that 
Antichrist  is  not  to  be  confined  to  any  single  person 
or  power,  but  is  essentially  a  great  principle  or  system 
of  fidnlwod,  baring  varions  nundrattattrais,  fimns  of 


woiUng,  and  degrees,  as  eqieeially  exemplMed  In  An- ' 
tiochaa  Epiphanea,  Jewish  bigotry,  and  pagan  intoler- 
ance ;  while  it  is  nndeniable  that  later  Rcmanism  ex- 
hlbita  some  of  tbe  most  promintstt  characterisdcs  of 
Antichrist  in  a  manner  so  stilking  and  peculiar  as  to 
assure  ns  that  Hba  system  Is  not  only  one  among  the 
many  species  of  Antichrist,  bnt  that  It  stands  in  the 
fore-ftant,  and  is  pointed  at  by  tha  finger  ot  projAecy 
as  no  other  form  of  Antichrist  Is  (Eden,  s.  v.), 

V.  riias  of  AiiticAril.—A  vast  deal  of  labor  has 
been  spent  upon  compntatione  based  npon  the  "time, 
times,  and  dividing  of  time"  In  Daniel  (vS,  35),  and 
npon  tbe  "number  of  the  Beaat"  (666)  given  in  Rev. 
xiii,  18.  We  can  only  lefar  to  the  conmonUtors  and 
writers  on  prophecy  tat  these,  aa  tt  would  tate  too 
much  space  to  enmnerate  them.  As  to  DaoieVs  "time, 
times,  and  dividing  of  time,"  H  Is  oommonly  interpret- 
ed to  mean  1260  years.  "  Tbe  papal  power  was  com- 
pletely established  in  the  year  755,  when  it  obtained 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Some,  however,  date  the 
rise  of  Antichrist  In  the  year  of  Christ  606,  and  Mede 
places  it  In  466.  If  the  rise  of  Antkhrist  be  not  rwk. 
oned  till  he  was  possessed  of  secular  authority,  Ids  bll 
will  happen  when  this  power  shall  be  taken  away.  If 
his  rise  began,  according  to  Mode,  in  456,  be  must 
have  Alien  in  1716 ;  if  in  606,  it  must  be  in  1866 ;  if 
In  765,  in  2016.  If,  however,  we  nse  prophetical  years, 
contistfaig  of  three  hundred  and  aixly  days,  and  dale 
the  riseof  Aqtichrist  to  the  year  756,  his  fidl  wiU  hep- 
pen  bi  the  year  of  Christ  2000"  (Watotm,  s.  v.).  As  to 
the  ''number  of  the  beast,"  the  interpntMkm  nig- 
geeted  Irenant  b  om  of  the  most  plansiUe.  The 
nomber  b  "the  number  of  a  man"  (Rev.  xiU,  18): 
and  Irennua  names  Aanivoc  as  foIfllUng  tbe  condi- 
tions (see  Alford,  Comm.,  who  considers  this  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  com|dete  solution).  Bat  human  in- 
genni^  has  found  the  conditions  fulfilled  also  in  the 
aime  (tf  Uohimined,  Lather,  Napoleon,  and  many  otlK 
ers.  After  all  the  learning  and  labor  spent  npon  the 
question,  we  most  confess  that  it  is  yet  left  unsolved. 

VI.  Jewith  find  Mohammedtm  TradiHoiu  of  Afiti- 
eimr. — Of  these  we  take  the  Ibllowiog  account  from 
Smith,  8.  v.:  1.  "The  name  given  by  tbe  Jews  to 
Antichrist  b  (D4^'^ia'ni!i)  AmtiUiu.  There  are  sev- 
eral rabbinical  books  in  which  a  rircumstantial  ac- 
count b  ^ven  of  him,  encb  aa  the  '  Book  of  Zerubba- 
bel,'  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople.  Bnxtorf 
gives  an  abridgment  of  their  contents  fai  hb  Lexicon, 
under  tbe  head  '  Armillue,'  andln  the  fiftieth  chapter 
of  his  Synagoga  Judaica  (p.  717).  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Isa.  xi,  4,  where  the  Targum  gives  '  By 
the  word  of  hb  mouth  the  wicked  Armillns  shall  die,' 
for  '  with  the  breath  of  bis  lips  shall  be  slay  the  wick- 
ed.' There  will,  say  the  Jew?,  be  twelve  signs  of  tbe 
coming  of  the  Messiah ;  (1.)  The  appearance  of  three 
apostate  kings  who  have  fallen  away  ttvm  the  ftHh, 
but  in  tbe  s^bt  of  men  appear  to  be  worshippers  of 
the  true  God.  (S.)  A  terrible  beat  of  the  sun.  (8.)  A 
dew  of  blood  (Joel  ii,  80).  (4.)  A  bbaling  dew  for  the 
pious.  (5.)  A  darkness  will  be  cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel 
il,  81)  ftr  thirty  days  (Isa.  xxiv,  22).  (6.)  God  will 
give  universal  power  to  the  Romans  for  nine  months, 
during  which  time  tbe  Roman  chieftain  will  affliet  tbe 
Israelites ;  at  the  end  of  tbe  nine  months  God  will 
raise  up  the  Mesfiiah  Ben-Joseph — that  is,  the  Messiah 
of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nehemiab — who  will  de- 
feat the  Roman  chieftain,  and  slay  him.  (7.)  Then 
there  will  arise  Armillns,  whom  the  Gentnes  or  Chris- 
tians call  Antichrist.  He  vrill  be  bom  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  tbe  churches  in  Rome.  He  will  go  to 
the  Romans  and  vrill  profess  himself  to  be  their  Meseiah 
and  their  God.  At  once  the  Romans  will  believe  in 
hin  and  accept  him  fbr  tbetr  king.  Having  made 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  wHl  say  to  the  Idn- 
mnans  (i.  e.  Christians),  'Bring  me  the  law  which  I 
have  given  you.'  They  wilLlvingife^ffitb  tbejpbdtiiL 
of  prayers ;  and  he  will  ocpept  It  as  hb  own,  an^ill 
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aKbiHt  them  to  pereevere  in  tbeir  beUef  of  him.  Then 
he  will  send  to  Nehemiab,  and  command  the  Jewish 
Law  to  be  bronght  him,  and  proof  to  Im  ^ven  from  it 
that  be  is  God.  Nebemiah  will  go  befbre  him,  guard- 
ed bj  80^000  wunon  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
will  nad,  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God:  thos^tfaaTe 
nmn  'oUwrgodabntme.*  Armillna  will  that  then 
■re  DO  Boch  wovda  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the 
Jews  to  confess  him  to  bo  God  as  the  other  nations  had 
eonfessed  him.  But  Nebemiah  will  give  orders  to  bis 
followers  to  sdze  and  bind  him.  Then  ArmillDs,  in 
raise  and  fury,  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep  nl* 
ley  to  fi^t  with  braelyand  in  that  battle  the  Meadah 
Ben-Joseph  will  fall,  and  the  angels  wOl  bear  away 
bis  body  and  carry  him  to  the  restingitlace  of  the 
triarchs.  Then  the  Jews  will  be  cast  out  by  all  na- 
tions, and  saltet  afflictions  sach  as  have  not  been  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  residue  of  them 
will  fly  into  the  desert,  and  will  remain  there  forty  and 
five  days,  during  which  time  all  the  Israelites  who  are 
not  wOTthy  to  see  the  redemption  shall  die.  (8.)  Then 
the  great  angel  Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty 
blasts  of  a  trumpet.  At  the  Arst  blast  there  shall  ap- 
pear the  true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  shall 
hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that  have  been 
carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be  gathered  together ; 
and  with  great  gUdnesa  they  shall  come. to  Jemsalem. 
Then  Armillus  will  raise  a  great  army  of  Christians, 
and  lead  them  to  Jerusalem  to  conquer  the  new  king. 
But  Grod  shall  say  to  Messiah, '  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,"  and  to  the  Israelitffs, '  Stand  still  nnd  soe  what 
God  will  work  for  you  to-day.'  Then  God  will  pour 
down  sulphoT  and  fire  from  heaven  (Ezek.  xxxviil, 
22),  and  the  Impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  the  im< 
pious  Idumaans  (L  e.  Christians),  who  have  destroyed 
the  bcHue  of  our  God  and  have  kd  us  away  into  capUv- 
1^,  shall  perish  In  ndsery,  nid  the  Jews  shall  a.T«nge 
themselves  upon  them,  as  it  Is  written :  *  The  house 
of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house  of  Joseph  a 
flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (i.  e.  the  Christians)  for 
stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in  them  and  devour 
them :  there  shall  not  be  any  remaining  of  the  bouse 
of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  It'  (Obod.  18).  (9.) 
On  tiie  second  blast  of  the  tmmpel  the  torobe  shall  be 
opened,  and  Messiah  Ben-David  shall  raise  Messiah 
Ben-Joseph  ttma  the  dead.  (10.)  The  ten  tribes  shall 
be  led  to  Paradise,  and  shall  celebrate  the  wedding- 
feast  of  the  Messiah,  And  the  Messiah  shall  choose 
a  bride  among  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Israel, 
and  children  and  children childreo  shall  be  bom  to 
him,  and  then  he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  hie  eons 
shall  reign  over  Israel  after  him,  as  It  is  written :  *He 
shall  prolong  his  days'  (Isa.  liii,  10),  which  Bambam 
explahis  to  mean,  *  He  shall  live  long,  Imt  he  too  shall 
die  in  great  glory,  and  his  son  shall  reign  in  his  stead, 
and  bis  sons'  sons  in  succession'  (Bustorfli  Synagoffa 
Jttdaica,  p.  717,  Basil,  1661). 

2.  Mussulmana,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Christians,  ex- 
pect an  Antichrist.  They  call  him  Al  Dagal,  from  a 
name  which  aignifiei  an  impostor,  or  s  liar ;  and  they 
hold  that  their  prophet  Mohammed  taught  one  of  his 
disciples,  whose  name  was  Taminl  Al-DaH,  every  thing 
relating  to  Antichrist.  On  bis  authority,  they  tell  us 
that  Antichrist  must  come  at  the  end  of  the  world ; 
that  he  will  make  bis  entry  into  Jerusalem,  like  Jeans 
Christ,  riding  on  an  ass;  bnt  that  Christ,  who  Is  not 
dead,  will  come  at  his  second  advent  to  mconnter  him ; 
and  that,  after  having  conquered  him,  he  will  then 
die  indeed.  That  the  beast  described  by  John  in  the 
Revelation  will  appear  with  Antichrist,  and  make  war 
against  the  saints;  that  Imam  Mahadi,  who  remains 
concealed  among  the  Mussulmans,  will  then  show  him- 
self, join  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  hinn  engage  Dajjal ; 
after  which  they  will  unite  the  Christians  and  the 
MiuBolmani,  and  of  the  two  idiglona  will  make  bnt 


one  (D'Herbelot,  BM.  Orient,  s.  t.  Daggial,  ete.>- 
Calmet 

"These  Hohonunedaa  traditiooa  are  an  adipo- 
tion  of  Cbristhm  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend,  vkli- 
oat  any  ocifpnality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.  Thcv 
too  have  tbair  signs  wUch  are  to  precede  the  finil 
consummation.  They  are  divided  Into  the  greater  and 
lesser  signs.  Of  the  greater  signs  the  tirst  is  tlte  timg 
of  the  BUD  from  the  west  (coup.  Matt,  xxiv,  29).  tht 
next  b  the  appearance  of  a  beast  from  the  earth,  sixtr 
cubits  high,  bearing  the  staff  of  Moses  and  the  seal  of 
Solomon,  with  which  be  will  inscribe  the  word  '  be- 
liever' on  tb«  bee  of  the  fidtbfhl,  and  *  Unbeliertf' 
on  all  who  have  not  accepted  Islamlsm  (coup.  Bev. 
xiit).  The  third  sign  Is  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple; while  the  spoil  of  wbidi  Is  being  divid«l,  new? 
will  come  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrist,  and  eveiv 
man  will  return  to  his  own  home.  Antichrist  will  bt 
blind  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will  har; 
the  name  of  Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead  (Rer. 
xiii).  It  is  1)0  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah  Bcn-DivHi. 
and  say  that  be  will  come  to  the  last  timea  and  ragt 
over  sea  and  land,  and  restore  to  tbem  the  kingdom, 
lie  will  continne  ferty  days,  one  of  these  days  being 
equal  to  a  year,  another  to  a  month,  another  to  ■ 
week,  the  rest  being  days  of  ordinaiy  length.  H« 
will  devastate  all  other  pUces,  but  will  not  be  allow«il 
to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  will  be  guarded 
angels.  Lastly,  be  wQl  be  killed  by  Jesna  at  tiie  gate 
of  Lud.  For  when  news  is  received  of  the  appearance 
of  Antichrist,  Jesus  will  come  down  to  earth,  ali^^ 
ing  on  the  white  tower  at  the  east  of  Damascuii,  and 
will  slay  him ;  Jesus  will  then  embrace  the  Mobam- 
inedan  religloD,  marry  a  wife,  and  leave  children  afttf 
him,  having  reigned  in  perfect  peace  and  securitr, 
after  the  death  of  Antichrist,  for  forty  years.  (S«( 
Pococke,  Porta  Mona,  p.  266,  Oxon.  1655 ;  and  Sale,  I 
Koran,  PreUmiitarg  Ditetntm.)"   (Smith,  a.  v.) 

VII.  Uterahire. — Besides  the  writers  meattoned  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  consult  the  comroentatm 
on  Daniel,  and  on  the  Themlonians  and  ApocalypM. 
Compare  the  references  under  Revelation.  Special 
dissertations  on  the  text  in  2  These,  ii,  3-18,  by  Koppe 
(Getting.  1776);  Beyer  (Upe.  1824);  Schott  (Jen. 
183S).   For  a  copbue  list  of  woriu  during  the  contro- 
versy on  this  eut^ect  between  the  Reformers  and  the 
Roman  Catholic^  see  Welch,  BSiKolkeca  ThaA>gica,  ii, 
217  sq.    There  are  works  more  or  less  copions  on  tbe 
general  subject,  among  others,  by  Raban  Maums,  Dt 
ortu,  vita  et  nwribiu  Antickruli  (1505,  4to) ;  Danwus, 
De  Antichriito  (Genev.  1577, 1756,  6vo.  transl.  A  Trta- 
Uat  touclang  AntitAriM,  fol.,  Lond.  1589) ;  Abbott,  Dt- 
fenct  ofth«  Jte/ormed  Catholidte  (Lond.  1607);  Mot 
,  venda,  Dt  AntitAritto,  M.  (Bom.  1601,  Tal.  1631): 
I)owname,(%«eeniM|7iliiffdbwf  (Lond.  1608);  Lntdna, 
D9  Antidtriito  (Antw.  1611);  Grotins,  In  loeit  N-  T. 
de  Anti^AriOo  (Amst.  16M) ;  Ness,  Pentm  and  Period 
o/ila/icArut  (Lond.  1679);  Siibvt,  Mgtterioiu Laiffaagr 
j  of  Paul,  etc.  (Canterb.  1806;  which  makes  the  "man 
I  of  sin"  refer  not  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  to  tbe 
'  times  in  which  Paol  wrote);  Maitland,  Tie  PrcfAtdei 
concemimg  Antichritt  (Lond.  1880);  H'Kenzle,  Jali- 
chriti  and  the  Chmrk  of  lUmx  identified  (Edinbo^h. 
1835);  Cameron,  The  AntuAritt  (Lond.  1844);  Bonar, 
Development  of  Antiekrist  (Land.  185S);  Harrison,  iVv- 
;  pketic  Ouliinet  (London,  1849) ;  Knight,  Lettwrti  <m 
I  the  Propheciet  concenung  Antidirift  (Ltmdon,  1866)- 
Compare  also  Wm^mrtamoH  Lectvre  (IMS);  Bellar- 
,  mine,  £k  Antic&ritto,  qaod  nikS  cotmtime  hiieat  am 
I  SomanopoHtifice}  0pp.  i,  709;  Mode,  HVia,  II;  Bom- 
Imond,  nVh^iv,  788;  CocceiaB,I)e  JitftcAruto;  ^ 
'  ix ;  More,  T%eoL  Worh,  p.  885 ;  Barlow,  Aawsnw,  p. 
190,  224}  Calmet,  Ditmit.  vUi,  851;  Tnrretio,  0pp. 
Iv ;  Priestiy,  Evidencm,  Ii ;  Williams,  Citaractert  of 
0,  T.  p.  849 ;  Cassells,  Ckritt  and  Amlichitt  (PUla. 
Presb.  Board,  4?mo)  j  ,K^tl),JW<w^flPid  JMiH  ¥ 
lie  ITorUtadAWCiKrc^  fiae^ 
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Eden,  7%eeL  Diet.;  Watson,  Theel.  Did.  b.  t.  ;  Todd, 
iXiMfrKs  cm  An^ekria  (Dubl.  1846, 6vo) ;  Benson,  On 
A<  MmofSm;  Newton, On  tks  PnjphiKUt.  S«e  Am- 
ncHRiariAicisii. 

Antichrlatl aniBm,  a  term  that  conveniently  des- 
igtutM,  in  a  collective  manner,  the  various  forms  of 
hoitilitj  wfakb  duistunity  Imlb  met  with  at  diffbr- 
■nt  timet.  It  is  eqturolent  to  "  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ" (ri  rov  'AvnxP'Wov)  In  the  apostolic  age  (1 
Jolin  ir,  3).  See  Antichrist.  Indeed  it  exUbit- 
ed  itself  against  the  trne  religion  in  the  persecutions 
which  the  Jews  underwent  from  Antlochns  Epiphanes 
(q.  v.),  and  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  proto- 
isint  Abel  (q.  t.)-  It  was  this  that  Enoch  (q.  v.)  and 
Noah  denounced  in  their  preaching  (Jude  14;  2  Pet 
v,b~7)-  that  "vexed  the  righteous  Eoul"  of  Lot;  and 
^t,  in  fine,  has  broken  forth  in  all  ages  as  the  expres- 
(ion  of  the  world's  malignity  against  the  good  (comp. 
John  XV,  18-21 ;  2  Tun.  iii,  12).  Since  the  days  of 
pcT^nmtiou  it  haa  been  confined  chiefly  to  intellectual 
model  of  opposition,  and  has  received  the  names  of  In- 
fidelity, Deism,  Rationalism,  etc.  See  ApoiIooetics. 
The  Scriptures,  however,  appear  to  peint  to  a  time 
when  the  Antichristian  elements  shall  again  array 
tlieniMlves  in  forms  of  palpable  violence.  See  Goo. 
For  "the  carnal  mind"  (rd  ^ovij^a  tik  oagK&t,  na- 
tive will)  is  no  less  than  ever  opposed  (?x^po)  ^  the 
divine  economy  and  porposes  (Rom.  viii,  7).  It  is  the 
fame  "  mystery  of  iniqui^"  already  foreseen  by  Paul 
u  then  "working"  to  succeseive  developments  (2 
Tbess.  u,  7) ;  "  that  avo(tia  in  the  hearts  and  lives, 
in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  men,  which  only  awaits 
the  removal  of  the  hindering  power  to  lasna  in  that 
concentrated  manifestation  5t  o  Svopog,  which  shall 
uher  in  the  times  of  the  end"  (Alford,  Gr.  Test.  prol. 
to  vol.  iii,  p.  68).  A  stream  of  Antichristian  senti- 
ment and  conduct  pervades  the  whole  history  of  the 
vorld.  The  power  of  evil  which  we  see  at  work  calls 
forth  Antichristian  fnmatlone,  now  in  gne  shape,  now 
m  another;  and  so,  acconUug  to  the  prophets,  ft  wUl 
be  until  the  Bnal  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
(Olthansen,  Camntmiary,  v,  821  sq.,  Am.  «d.).  See 
Mtstbbt  of  Isiqurrr;  Isfidklttt. 

Antadicomaxianltes  or  Antimarians,  a  sect 
(^Christian  disciples  who  appeared  in  Arabia  at  the 
CEid  of  the  fourth  century,  and  taught  that  Mar>'  had 
cfaildreo  by  Joseph  after  the  Lord's  birth.  They  were 
not  heretics,  bat  doubtless  honest  opponents  of  the 
growing  Mariolatry  of  the  time. — Gteseler,  Ch.  Hitt. 
div.  i,  §  97 :  Walch,  aUi,  der  £««re(e»,  iii,  678 ;  Epi- 
phanitu,  ffaret,  76,  §  19. 

Anttddron  (avriSupov,  a  gift  in  refttm  or  ex- 
eiMje),  the  titie  given  to  the  bread  which,  in  the 
Greek  Chovcfa,  is  distributed  to  the  people  lAer  the 
mass.  It  receives  its  name  fVom  its  1>eing  received 
mdead  of  the  ayiof  Smpov,  or  holy  communion,  by 
Uuse  who  were  faot  prepared  to  recMve  the  latter, 
Iheugh  also  by  those  who  were.  It  was  also  called 
oJojmit  or  the  "  blessed"  bread,  and  waa  sometimes 
•eat  by  the  biahi^  of  mm  ehnroh  to  him  of  another  in 
token  of  intarapmmimion. — Goer,  Sk.  Grae.  p.  154. 

Andflpfinns  ^Avriyotms,  %  fkvqnent  Oraefc  name, 
rignifyinif  appanntiy  o^oAutf  his  jxiroiO,  the  nsma  of 
two  mem  hem  of  the  Aamontean  family. 

1.  A  BOD  at  John  Hyrcmius,  and  grandson  of  Simon 
Msecabcos.  His  brother,  Aristobulus,  made  him  his 
maodate  in  the  kingdom,  but  was  at  lentrth  prevailed 
i^»o  by  their  common  enemies  to  pat  him  to  de^, 
B.C.  106  (JoMphna,  Ant.  ziU,  18  and  19). 

2.  A  aoo  of  Aristobnlos  (brother  to  Hyrcanns  and 
Alexandra),  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  with  his  fa- 
ther awl  tnodier,  by  Pompey,  who  had  taken  Jerusa- 
lem. After  remidning  in  Italy  for  some  time,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Judsa,  and,  after  a  variety  of  fortnnes,  was 
MtaMMwd  king  and  high-priest,  Herod  being  com- 
pdtad-to  fly  to  Borne,  B.C.  46.   Havlag  obtained  m- 


sistance  flrom  Antony  and  Ciesar,  Herod  returned,  and, 
after  a  firm  and  protracted  resbtance  on  the  part  of 
Antigoous,  retook  Jerusalem  and  repossessed  himself 
of  the  throne.  Antigonus  surrendered  to  Sosius,  the 
Roman  general,  but  he  was  carried  to  Antioch,  aud,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Herod,  was  there  ignominionsly  put 
to  death  by  Antony,  B.C.  87.  He  waa  the  last  of  the 
Maccabean  princes  that  sat  on  the  throne.of  JudM 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,18-16t  Wan,  1,16,8;  Dio'Caoa. 
xlix,  22;  Mspectlng  the  date,  aae  Wenudorf,  De_fide 
Maee.  p.  84 ;  Idekr,  Chronol.  i,  889).— <:Umet,  a.  v. 

Antigna,  a  British  West  India  island,  of  the  Lee- 
ward group,  which  in  1848  had  a  population  of  36,190 
squls.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  diocese  comprises,  beyond  Antigua,  the 
British  islands  of  St,  Christopher's  (popnlation  in  1848 
23,127),  Nevis  (popnlation  in  1851  10,300),  Barbuda 
(population  1600),  Hontserrat  (population  hi  1860  7800), 
Dominica  (population  in  1842  18,291),  Tortola  (popu- 
lation in  1844  6689),  Angnilla  (population  in  1844 
2934),  aud  the  DaniBh  islands  St.  Croix  (population  in 
1850  23,720)  and  St.  Thomas  (population  13,666),  The 
diocese  bad,  in  1869,  tweoty-eeven  cleigyroen  in  the 
British  blands  (including  two  archdeacons)  and  three 
in  tMe  Danish  islands.  See  Clerffg  List  for  I860  (Lond. 
1860,  8vo).   See  Auebica. 

AntUeb'anon.   See  Antilibancs. 

AatilegqmSna  (avrtAiy^/uva,  eontradieted  or 
di^wtetf),  an  epithet  applied  by  the  early  Christian 
writers  to  denote  those  books  the  Mew  Testament 
which,  although  known  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers, and  sometimes  publicly  read  In  the  churches, 
were  not  for  a  considerable  time  admitted  to  be  gen- 
uine, or  received  into  the  canon  of  Scripture.  These 
boolw  are  so  denominated  in  contradistinction  to  the 
komotogomuM  (u^oXoyou/uvo),  or  onirersally  ac- 
knowledged writii^  The  fbliowing  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  AntiUgomena:  The  Seeond  EputU  of  Peter;  tke 
Spittle  of  James;  the  EpistieofJude;  tlte  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  JoAa ;  the  Apoealgpte,  or  Mepalatioa 
of  John  s  tke  Epistle  to  tAe  Hebrews. 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  this  distinc- 
tion is  that  contdned  in  the  Ecclesiastical  ffistorj/  of 
Eusebius,  who  fionrished  A.  D.  270-340.,  He  seems  to 
have  formed  a  triple,  or,  as  it  appears  to  some,  a  quad- 
ruple ^vUon  of  the  Iwoka  of  the  Mew  Testament, 
terming  them— 1,  the  konologmmena  (received) ;  2, 
the  aiit3egomena  (controverted) ;  3,  the  notha  (spuri' 
ooa);  and  4,  those  which  he  calls  the  ntterty  spurious, 
as  being  not  only  spurious  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
former,  but  also  absurd  or  impious.  Among  the  spuri- 
ous he  re<*ons  the  AcU  of  Paul,  the  Shepierd  of  Her. 
mot,  the  lUnAilAan  ofPeisr,  the  EpMe  of  Barnabas, 
and  the  Instructions  of  tke  Apoetha.  He  speaks  doubt- 
fully as  to  the  class  to  which  the  Apocalypse  belongs, 
for  he  himself  includes  it  among  the  spurious :  he  then 
observes  that  some  reject  it,  while  others  reckon  it 
among  the  acknowle^ed  writings  {koraologoumena). 
Among  the  spurious  writings  be  also  enumerates  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  He  adds,  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  these  may  be  classed  among  the 
an&egamena,  Hia  aecoont  is  conseqnentiy  confused, 
not  to  aay  contradictory.  Among  the  utterlg  spurious 
he  reckons  such  books  as  the  heretics  brought  forward 
under  pretence  of  thdr  being  genuine  productions  of 
the  apostles,  snch  as  the  so-called  Gospels  of  Ptt^, 
Thomas,  and  Mattkias,  and  the  Acts  of  Anilreie,John. 
and  the  other  aposties.  These  he  distingnisfaes  from 
the  amtUegomena,  as  being  works  which  not  one  of  the 
undent  ecdeaia^^eal  writers  tboogbt  worthy  of  beiotc 
cited.  Their  style  he  considers  so  remote  from  that 
of  the  apostles,  and  their  contents  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Scripture,  aa  to  show 
tbem  to  have  been  the  inventions  of  heretics,  and  not 
worthy  of  a  place  even  amo^  t|^e(a|^<i^fJ^M^^ 
These  latter  he  bu  ootuaqnei^  heoi  iammeed  towve 
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-  considend  aa  the  oompoBHions  of  orthodox  men,  writ- 
Hn  with  good  intentloiis,  bat  cftlcuUted  by  their  titles 
to  mislead  the  Ignonuit,  who  might  be  disposed  to  ac- 
coant  them  aa  apoatoUcal  prbdnctioDS,  to  which  honor 
they  had  not  even  a  duUous  claim.  (Sae  EuaeUus, 
Hilt.  Eedta.  Ui,  5,  S6.)  The  same  historian  has  also 
preaerred  the  testimony  of  Origen,  who,  in  bis  Com- 
metttfory  on  John  (cited  by  Euaebins),  obeerres :  *'  Pe- 
ter, upon  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  is  built,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  sliaU  not  prevail,  has  left  one 
epistle  undisputed ;  it  may  l>e,  also,  a  second,  but  of 
this  there  b  some  doatit.  What  shall  we  say  (rf  him 
who  reclined  on  the  breast  of  Jomib,  Jidm,  who  haa  left 
one  Gospel,  in  which  be  confeaies  that  he  could  write 
so  many  that  the  whole  world  coold  not  contain  them  ? 
'He  also  vrroto  the  Apocalypse,  being  commanded  to 
conceal,  and  not  to  write,  the  voices  of  the  seven 
thunders.  He  has  also  left  us  an  epistle  consisting 
of  very  ftw  lines  (arixo*) ;  it  may  be  also  a  second 
and  third  are  from  him,  bat  all  do  not  concur  in  their 
genuineness ;  both  together  do  not  contain  a  hundred 
tuMi*  (fl>r  the  aignification  of  this  word,  see  CArt»- 
lim  JBeaKmAroMwr,  111,  46S  sq.}.  And  again,  hi  his 
l/omiUa,  "  The  e|dstla  with  the  title  *  To  iMe  BArewt' 
ba»  not  that  peculiar  s^le  which  belongs  to  an  apostle 
who  confesses  that  he  is  but  rude  in  jp«ecA,  that  is,  in 
his  phraseology.  But  that  this  epistle  is  more  pure 
Greek  in  the  composition  of  its  phrases,  every  one  will 
confess  who  to  able  to  discern  the  difbrenoe  of  style. 
Again,  it  will  be  obvtens  that  tba  Ideas  of  the  apostle 
are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  books  ac- 
knowledged  to  be  apostolic.  Every  one  will  confess 
the  truth  of  this  who  attentively  reads  the  apostle's 

writings  I  would  say,  that  the  thoughts  are  the 

apostle's,  but  that  the  diction  and  pbrsseology  belong 
to  some  one  wbo  bas  recorded  what  the  apostle  baa 
•aid,  and  A  one  who  has  noted  down  at  his  leisure 
what  fail  lUMter  dictated.  If,  then,  any  Church  con- 
siders this  eptstlfl  as  coming  from  Paul,  let  him  be 
oommended  for  this,  for  neither  did  these  eminent  men 
deliver  it  for  this  wlthont  cause:  but  who  it  was  that 
really  wrote  the  epistle  God  only  knows.  The  ac- 
count, however,  that  iias  been  current  before  our  time 
b,  accMding  to  some,  tint  Clement,  who  was  tndiop 
of  Borne,  wrotatiieaidstie;  aceordii^  to  otfaen,  that 
it  was  written  by  Lake,  who  wrote  tlM  Gospel  and  tb» 
AeU"  (Enseb.  But.  Beekt.  vi,  26). 

Upon  other  occasions  Origen  •xpresses  his  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  aatHeffomena,  as,  where.  In  his  com- 
mentary on  John's  Gospel,  he  speaks  of  tlw  reputed 
(^^pojtivjf)  Eptttle  of  Jamea,  and  in  his  commentary 
on  lutthew,  where  be  uses  the  phrase,  "  If  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Epistle  of  Jude;"  and  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Eirisaea  of  John  he  observes,  that  "  all 
do  not  acknowledge  them  as  ^emiMe,-"  by  which  epi- 
thet, we  presume,  he  means  written  by  the  peraeo  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  It  Is  remarkable  that  Eu- 
sebina  (ii,  28 ;  iil,  25)  classes  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistle 
ftf  Barnabas,  at  one  time  with  the  qDsrwws,  and  at  an- 
other with  the  antUegomena.  By  the  word  apnriona, 
in  thia  Instance  at  least,  he  can  mean  no  more  than 
tiiat  the  genuineness  of  such  books  was  disputed ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Goapd  of  the  Hebretei,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Ebionites  as  a  genuine  production  of  the 
Evangelist  Matthew.  This  is  the  work  of  which  Je- 
rome made  a  transcript,  as  be  himself  Informs  us,  from 
the  copy  preserved  by  the  zeal  of  PamphUua  in  the 
Cesarean  Ubrary.  He  aim  informs  ns  that  be  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek,  and  that  it  was  considered  by 
moat  persons  as  the  ori^nal  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(ZKoicy.  contra  Pdap:  iii,  2,  and  Comment,  m  Jfott. 
xii).  Whether  the  Shepherd  of  Heimas  was  ever  in- 
cluded amont;  the  antilegomena  seems  doubtful.  Eu- 
eebius  informs  as  that "  it  was  disputed,  and  conse- 
qnently  not  placed  among  the  Mtmotogoumtna.  By 
othen,  bowevar,  It  Is  judged  moat  neceiaaiy,  espe- 


cially to  those  who  need  an  daiaenUfy  IntrodieaM: 
hence  we  know  that  it  baa  been  abnady  in  public  «e 
in  onr  churches,  and  I  have  also  understood,  fay  trs- 
dition,  that  some  of  ^e  most  ancient  writers  hate 
made  use  of  U"  (iii,  8).  Origen  apeaka  of  Tke  Bkff- 
kerd  aa  "  commonly  used  to' tibn  Chnrcb,  bntBut  n- 
ceived  aa  divine  I7  the  uuniinou  conaent  at  aB." 
He  therefore  cites  it,  not  as  authoritr,  bat  simply  hj 
way  of  Ulustrmtion  (lib.  z,  in  EpiM.  ad  Romm.').  Ea- 
sebius  further  informs  us  that  in  bis  own  time  there 
were  some  in  the  Church  of  Borne  wbo  did  not  regard 
the  E{^e  to  tlw  Hebrews  as  the  production  of  tiw 
ApoaUa  Paul  (vi,S6;  111,8).  Indeed,  U  was  Unoogfa 
the  Influence  <tf  Jeroua  that  the  Chnrcb  of  Borne,  at 
a  much  later  period,  waa  with  moch  dBBcoHy  braigkt 
to  acknowledge  it  as  canonkaL  *"I1w  moit  andeit 
Latin  or  Western  Church  did  not  rank  H  among  the 
canonical  writings,  though  the  epistle  was  well  known 
to  them,  for  Clement  of  Bome  has  quoted  from  it 
many  passages.  It  is  true  that  some  Latin  writen 
in  the  fourth  centniy  received  it,  among  whom  wis 
Jerome  Idmadf ;  yet  even  In  the  time  of  Jeroaa  the 
Latin  Chnrcb  bad  not  placed  it  among  tiM  canmikal 
writings"  (Marsh's  MiciUulit,  iv,  3^).  "The  re- 
puted Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  says  Jerome,  "  is  sap- 
posed  not  to  l>e  Paul's  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
style,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Bar* 
nabas,  according  to  TertulUan,  or  by  Luke  the  Evso- 
gelist;  according  to  otbers,  1^  Clement,  afterward 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
duced to  order  and  embellished  I^nl'a  sentiments  a 
his  own  language;  or  at  least  that  Paul,  in  writlivto 
the  Hebrews,  bad  purposely  omitted  all  mention  of 
his  name,  in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to  it, 
and  wrote  to  them  eloquentiy  In  Hebrew,  as  a  Hebnv 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  tiiat  what  be  thus  eloqnentlr 
wrote  in  Hebrew  was  still  more  eloquently  written  in 
Greek,  and  that  this  wae  the  cause  of  the  diffennee 
.  hi  style"  {Ex  CtUalog.).  And  again,  in  his  epistle  to 
Dardanus,  "  I  moat  aoqn^nt  oar  people  that  ttw 
efustle  which  is  inscrilied  '  To  tlie  Hebrews'  is  ac- 
knowledged as  the  Apostie  Paul's,  not  only  by  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  bat  by  all  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writers,  although  most  [of  the  Latins  ?]  conceive  it  ts 
be  either  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement,  and  tiiat  il 
matters  nothing  by  whom  it  was  written,  as  it  proceeds 
from  a  churchman  (ecclestostid  viri),  and  Is  celebntted 
by  behig  daily  read  in  the  chnrdies.  Bat  it  tJte  autam 
of  Ike  Latitu  doea  not  rttxive  it  among  amonicat  Strip- 
twrt$,  nor  the  Greek  Churches  the  Apocal3rpee  of 
John,  /,  notwithstanding,  receive  them  both,  not  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  the  present  age,  but  the  author. 
Ity  of  ancient  writers ;  not  referring  to  them  as  tb*r 
are  In  tiia  baUt  of  doing  with  respect  to  apociyphsl 
writings,  and  citations  tma  dasalcal  and  profhne  u- 
thors,  but  as  canonical  and  ecclesiastical.'*  *'  Peter 
also,"  says  Jerome,  "wrote  two  epistles  caHed  Cath- 
olic ;  the  second  of  wbfch  is  denied  by  moat  on  sc- 
connt  of  the  difference  of  style  (£x  Caialog.y  Jodt 
is  rejected  by  most  In  consequence  of  the  citatioB 
ftam  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enodi.  Notwitbstand- 
Ing,  It  baa  antliMf^  by  nse  and  antiqoi^,  and  is  ao- 
connted  among  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (/Md.);  and  hi 
hie  Letter  ta  Prndtmu :  "  Paul  wrote  to  seven  chnivbes, 
but  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  most  ezdnded 
from  the  namber ;"  and  in  hie  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
ha  observes  that  "the  Latin  usage  doea  not  receive 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  the  caiMnkal 
books."  Contemporary  with  Jerome  was  his  antag- 
onist BuflQnns,  irim  nc^oaayhiiFfeai  e|datlea  of  Paul, 
two  of  Peter,  one  of  Jamaa,  three  of  John,  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

It  seems  doubtftal  whether,  antecedent  to  the  times 
of  Jerome  and  Bofflnus,  any  coundls,  even  of  sfaigle 
churches,  had  settied  upon  the  canon  of  Soipture,  and 
decided  the  quw^ioo  feM>^V4it^'lMV^l%oi'>*°*i  ^ 
the  removal  ^omMb  among  Smnipaean oommo- 
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iliH;ftrit  woffli  •▼ident  that  the  general  or  CMO- 
mmai  comal  of  Nice,  which  met  in  the  3'ear  326, 
imai  DO  catalogue.  Xbe  first  catalt^e,  indeed, 
%iiA  bu  come  dovn  to  as  is  that  of  ut  anonymons 
niht  of  the  third  oentniy.  H«  reckons  thirteen 
4Mtetf  Fftol,  Momurts  the  E|rf«tle  to  the  Hebrews 
amArfsn  Altxmdrim  Hireionite,  mentions  the 
Efi«li  ef  Jads,  two  of  John,  and  the  revelations  of 
Ml  ai  Pater,  Mj-ing,  with  respect  to  them,  that 
aw  enuag  u  are  opposed  to  their  being  read  In 
Ik  (toch"  (see  Hog's  /ntrodm^im,  §  xiv).  Bat 
MOD  tfi«  the  council  of  Nice  pnblic  opinion  turned 
pimSlj  in  &yor  of  the  antUegomeoa,  or  controvert- 
Inks;  for  we  then  find  tbem  for  the  first  time 
mi  silhiwt  any  marks  of  donbt^s  to  their  canoniel- 
nn,  m  On  ytax  848,  Cyril  of  Jerasakm  enn. 
snM  fwrteen  et^stles  of  Fwd  and  seven  -Catholic 
^Ucs.  Gngory  of  Nasianzoa,  who,  according  to 
Cm  (SHforis  IMeraria),  was  bom  about  the  time  of 
Ik  SiccM  Coondl,  and  died  in  389,  enomerates  all 
koib  low  received  except  tlie  Apocalypse.  Epi- 
)kM%  vho  was  cbaeen  Ushop  of  Conatantla  in  A.D. 
Xti  3(8,  aad  composed  bia  eatalogne  of  ecdesUs- 
&il  vriten  in  392,  cites,  in  his  Pmanm,  the  differ. 
■t  btiAs  al  the  New  Testament  In  a  manner  which 
Am  thit  be  received  all  that  are  in  the  ptescint  can- 
«■■  WUwApocalypeehe  says  that  it  was"  fceneral- 
Ir  ■  most  recmved ;"  and,  speaking  of  the  Alo- 
pu,  who  rejected  all  John's  writings,  he  observes, 
"Utbqr  had  rejected  the  Apocalypse  only,  it  might 
^  Uea  rappoeed  that  they  had  acted  from  a  nice 
fitkiljadgaient,asbdngcireamspeet  la  regard  to  an 
Vrjfbtl  or  mysterions  book ;  bat  to  reject  all  John's 
ntag)  vas  a  sign  of  an  anti-Chtistian  spirit."  Am* 
fUodni  also,  bishop  of  Iconinm,  in  Lycaonia,  who 
**•  (nlcaiporuy  with  Epiphanios,  and  is  eappoeed 
tikm  died  Boon  after  the  year  894,  after  dting  the 
tn(MB  epiitles  of  Paol,  in  fais  Imibiei^  adds,  "But 
1^  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  U  sporioas,  not 
ftiUiganeetly,  fbr  it  is  «  genuine  gift.  Then  the 
CiAafie  ^iatles,  of  wUch  some  receive  seven,  others 
■Ij  three,  one  of  James,  one  of  Peter,  one  of  John ; 
•Ut  fltbers  nceive  three  of  John,  two  of  Peter,  and 
^'i.  The  Bevelation  of  John  is  approved  1^  some, 
■UtBUViay  It  la  spurious.'*  The  ^ty^flfth  of 
Al  AfMaSaa  Camomt,  a  woric  fiOeely  ascribed  to 
Q*"*^  of  Borne,  bat  written  at  latest  in  the  fourth 
"•siy,  eniuneratea  fonrttm  epbtles  of  Paul,  one  of 
tkee  of  John,  one  of  Jamiu,  one  of  Jnde,  two  of 
Cta>«,  and  the  (so-called)  ApottoUeal  Cotutitutwiu, 
QMS  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture.  This  latter 
K  sdds  the  pseudo-Clement,  it  U  not  fit  to  publish 
ill, "  beeawe  of  the  mysteries  contained  in  IL" 
ntCttedOMit  that  la  mppeoed  to  hava  giveit  n  list 
•tbecmooical  bodts  b  the  much  atdtated  conneil  of 
^■^ee,  MJpposed  to  have  beon  h^d  about  the  year 
■wJH  by  thirty  or  forty  bishops  of  Lydia  and  the 
■^kkring  parts ;  bat  the  fifty-ninth  article,  which 
FBscttalogne  of  tlie  canonical  books,  is  not  genera 
^kU  to  be  gnwioe.  Its  genuineness,  indeed,  has 
'^VMimed  by  both  Roman  Catbdic  and  Prot- 
biitoriana.  In  Us  Introdudhm  to  the  Old 
^*'">«t  Jahn  lefiera  to  this  canon  as  the  work  of 
"•■"•yBooi  ftamer."  Among  the  canonical  books 
*°<"«<i  ia  the  pretonded  fifty-ninth  canon  of  this 
*»al  sw  the  seven  Catholic  epistlee,  viz.,  one  of 
'*ot>itvoaf  Peter,  three  of  Jt^n,  one  of  Jnde;  four- 
■orf  Pwl,  in  tb*  ttoUowing  order,  viz.,  Bomans,  1 
*^  Cointluana,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philipi^ans, 
uiayiaat,  1  aad  2  Tbessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2 
^■•lijf,  Utas,  aad  Philemon.  The  Apocalypse  is 
J*  UBMsL  Jerome  and  Augustine,  whose  oirinions 
"■Cnatinflaaic*  in  settling  the  canon  of  Scriptar«, 
g^lly  sgreed  in  re^od  to  the  books  of  the  New 
r^ML  St.  Angostine  was  present  in  the  year 
^tha  coondl  of  Hippo,  which  drew  up  a  catalogue 
■mU>ft.be8kiof  Scriptore,  agreeing  in  iiU  points,  so 


Ux  as  the  New  Testament  was  concerned,  with  Hie- 
canon  universally  received,  with  the  exception,  per- 
liaps,  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  ancient  doubt  still  ap- 
pears through  the  wording  of  the  acts  of  this  coundL 
They  commence  with  enumerating  only  tUrteen  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  aad  then  add  *'  one,  by  the  same  authm, 
to  the  Hebrews."   They        mention  (fcv  of  "Peter, 
three  of  John,  one  of  James,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with 
a  proviso  that  the  churches  beyond  the  sea  be  consuH- 
ed  with  respect  to  this  canon.    And  to  the  same  effect 
the  council  of  Cartilage,  held  in  the  year  397,  having 
adopted  the  some  catalogue,  the  bishops  assembled  in 
council  add,  "  But  let  this  be  known  to  our  brother 
and  feltow-prieBt  (consacerdoti)  Boniface  [bishop  of 
Bomej,  or  to  the  other  bishops  of  those  parts,  thwt  we 
have  reedved  those  [booltsj  ttom  the  fatiiers  to  be 
read  In  the  church."    The  same  catalogue  is  repeated 
in  the  epistle  of  Innocent  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  St. 
Exupere,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  404,  which, 
by  those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage.    It  was  still  more  formally  confirmed  In 
the  Roman  synod  presided  over  by  Pope  Gelaslns  in 
494,  "if,  indeed,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  learned  Ro- 
man Catholic  Jahn,  "■ike  acu  of  ihU  tf/nod are  genuine" 
(see  his  Introduction).    But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
controversy  lud  now  nearly  subsided,  and  the  antile- 
gomena  were  henceforward  put  on  a  par  with  the  ac- 
knowledged books,  and  took  their  place  beride  them  in 
all  copies  of  the  Scriptures.    Indeed,  subsequently  to 
the  ens  of  the  councils  of  Hippo  mai  Carthage,  we 
hear  but  a  solitary  v<iiee  raised  here  and  there  agtdnst 
the  genuineness  of  the  OMtUegomena.    Theodore,  bbh> 
op  of  Mopsoestia,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  Syriun 
commentator  and  preacher,  who  died  about  A.D.  428, 
is  accused  by  Leo  of  Byzantium  of  having  "  abrogated 
and  antiquated  tho  Epistle  of  James,  and  afterward 
other  Cadiolio  eiristles"  (see  Canieii  Theaaurtu,  i,  677). 
And  Coemas  Indicopleustoe,  so  called  from  the  voyage 
which  he  made  to  India  about  the  year  535  to  &47,  in 
his  Ghntlion  TopOffraphj/,  has  the  following  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  authority  of  these  books :  '*  I 
forbear  to  allege  arguments  from  the  Catholic  epistles, 
because  from  ancient  times  the  Church  has  looked 
upon  them  as  ct  doubtful  authority.  ......  Euse- 

Una  Pamphilns,  in  his  Ecctetitutieal  Htttorj/,  says 
that  at  Ephesns  there  are  two  monuments,  one  of  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  another  of  John,  an  elder,  who 
wrote  two  of  Uie  Catholic  epistles,  the  second  and 
third  inscribed  after  this  manner,  '  The  elder  to  tho 
elect  lady,'  and  '  The  elder  to  the  beloved  Cuius,'  and 
both  be  and  Irennus  say  that  but  two  are  written  by 
the  apostles,  the  first  of  Pjeter,  and  the  fint  of  John. 

 Jmaag  the  Syrians  are  found  only  the  three 

before  meittioned,  vis.,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  John ;  they  have  not 
the  rest.  It  does  not  become  a  perfect  Christian  to 
confirm  any  thing  by  doubtful  books,  when  the  books 
in  the  Testament  acknowledged  by  all  {homologovmena) 
have  snffidently  declared  all  things  to  be  known  aboot 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  tin  elements,  and  all 
Christian  doctrine." 

The  most  ancient  Greek  manascripts  whicfa  have 
come  down  to  our  times  contain  the  AtUiUffomma. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  copies  from  which  they  were  transcribed  were 
written  after  the  oontroversies  respecting  their  canon- 
icity  had  subsided.  The  Alexandrian  mannseript  in 
the  British  Hu^um  (now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  written  in  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury) contains  all  the  books  now  commonly  received, 
bother  with  some  others,  with  a  table  of  contents, 
in  which  they  are  cited  in  the  following  order :  ' '  Sev- 
en Catholic  epistles,  fourteen  of  Paul,  the  Revelation 
of  John,  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Second 
tie  of  Clement,  and  the  ^^^'^^f'f  ^'^^'^'^j^^^^^i^r^ 
ter  have,  however,  been  lost  obniltho  US.).     ^  is 
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obsMTftUe  that  EoseUiis  cUssm  the  First  Ei^«  of 
denmit  smoag  the  Bomdogoumena,  or  universally- 
ncflived  books;  bat  by  thu  he  probftbly  meant  no 
more  than  that  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  Clement.)  The  order  of  all  the  epis- 
tlee  is  the  sane  as  in  our  modem  Kbles,  except  that  the 
Ejrfstle  to  thaHebcewa  b  pUoed  afterthe  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thfuintloniann  In  the  Vatican  manascrlpt  B, 
which,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  disputes  tfae  precedence 
with  the  Alexandrian,  tfae  Apocalj'pse  ia  wanting,  but 
it  contains  the  remaining  ofUUeffomena.  (The  omis- 
sion of  this  last  book  may  be  owing  simply  to  the  loss 
of  the  last  part  of  the  codex,  in  consequence  of  which 
ttie  condndii^  chapters  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  whole 
of  1  and  i  Timothy,  Titos,  and  Philemon  m  likewise 
misting.)  The  Syrian  canon  oftba  New  Testament  did 
not  include  all  the  tmtHeffomena.  All  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Syrian  version  (the  Peshito,  a  work  of  the  second 
century)  which  have  come  down  to  us  omit  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  that 
of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypee.  Nor  are  these  books 
netimd  to  this  day  dUwr  by  tlw  Jacobite  or  Nesto- 
ilan  Christians.  Tluoe  are  oil  wanting  in  the  Vati- 
can and  Hedicoan  copies,  written  in  the  years  648  and 
886,  and  in  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  Peshito, 
preserved  io  ^he  British  Museum,  and  the  writing  of 
which  was  concluded  at  the  monastery  of  BetbkoM, 
A.D.  768,  on  197  leaves  of  vellum,  in  the  Estrangelo 
character. 

In  Clie  inqubing  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Refonnation  the  controversy  respecting  the  tuuUego- 
mena  was  revived,  espedoUy  by  Erasmus  and  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan ;  by  the  latter,  however,  upon  prindples 
so  questionable  as  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  as- 
sailing the  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
with  the  same  weapons  which  the  Emperor  Julian  had 
employed  to  impugn  the  authority  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
peL  The  doubts  thos  raised  were  In  a  great  measure 
sUenced  by  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  al- 
though there  have  not  been  wanting  learned  Romim 
Catholic  divines  since  this  period  who  have  ventured 
to  question  at  least  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  well  known  that  Luther, 
influenced  in  this  Instance  not  so  much  by  historico- 
critical  as  by  dogmatical  views,  called  the  Epistle  of 
James  "  an  epistie  of  straw"  (epittoh  ttrammea).  He 
also  wished  the  antiUgomena  to  be  distinguished  fhim 
the  other  books'  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Epbtlea  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  have 
no  numbers  attached  to  them  in  the  German  co|ries  of 
the  Bible  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  it  is  observed  by  Tholuck  (Commatiary  on  He- 
hraet,  in  SiUiaU  CoMtrt)  that  "  the  same  plan  shonid 
have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  second  Peter  and 
second  and  third  John,  but  it  did  not  seem  proper  to 
detach  them  ftom  the  Htmologomtena  which  belonged 
to  them.  Thus  he  wished  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  what  were  the  "  right  noble  chief  books  of  Scrip- 
ture." We  are  Informed  by  Fibber  Paul  Sarpi  (JBitt. 
of  the  ComcU  of  Trad,  hk.  li,  ch.  xliH,  t.  I,  p.  286; 
uid  ch.  xlvil,  p.  240)  that  one  of  the  duuges  collected 
fh>m  the  writings  of  Luther  in  this  council  was  "  that 
no  books  should  be  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  were  not  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  fVom  the  New  should  be  excluded  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Second 
Epistie  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  and 
tfae  Apocalypse."  Tholuck  sUtea  that  the  "  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  tAop^ 
ed  the  same  canon  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament 
as  that  of  the  ooimcil  of  Trent"  {Commeta.  on  H^. 
vol.  i,  IntFod.,  ch.  i,  §  8,  note  4).  Some,  or  all,  of 
the  anUkgomtna  have  been  again  impugned  in  recent 
times,  especially  in  Germany.  See  each  in  its  place. 
— Kttio,  8.  V.    Compare  Cakoh  (of  Scripture). 

AntUlb'ainui  (^AyrOufiavott  eppauU  LOoim*, 


Jodlth  i,  7),  the' eastern  of  the  two  great  panM 
ridges  of  mountains  that  endoee  the  valleV  of  Ctde- 
Syria proper:<Strabo,  xri,  764 ;  PtoLv,15,$8i  PtiBr. 
V,  20).  It  is  now  coUed  JeM  etk-SkMHd.  The  He- 
brew name  of  Lebanon  (Sept.  Aifitmot,  Volg.  Libamm), 
which  signifies  "  whitish,"  from  the  gny  color  of  the 
limestone,  comprehends  the  two  range*  tt  UboHS 
and  Antilibonus,  as  tfaey  are  distinguished  In  clasncal 
usage.  The  general  direction  of  the  AntiMMman 
range  is  from  north-east  to  sooth- west.  Neoriy  oppo- 
site Damascus  it  bifurcates  into  diverging  ridgei ;  the 
easternmost  of  these,  the  Hbbmon  of  the  O.  T.  (JtM 
etK-^OteiJtk),  continues  Its  soutfa-weSt  course,  and  aC- 
t^,  in  its  greatest  elevation,  •  point  about  10,000  fcet 
above  the  sea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
course,  Is  long  and  low,  and  at  length  unites  with  tin 
other  blufis  and  spurs  of  Libanus.  The  former  of  tkete 
branches  was  called  by  the  Sidonions  Sinom,  and  by 
the  Araorites  Skenir  (Dent,  iii,  9),  both  names  rign^ 
fVing  "a  coat  of  mail"  (RosenmQiler,  ^ftertA.  ii,  235). 
In  Deuteronomy  (iv,  9)  it  is  colled  Mount  3m,  "as 
elevation."  In  the  later  books  (Cant  ir,  8 ;  1  Chran. 
V,  28)  Shanir  Is  distinguished  from  Hemon  pnperiy 
so  called ;  and  in  its  Arairic  form,  Ammt,  tikis  wo*  ap- 
plied, in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  Antilibanns,  north  of 
HermoD  (Abulfeda,  Toi.  Syr.  p.  1&4).  The  geologi- 
cal Tormations  seem  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Jura  classi- 
fication of  rocks,  oolite  and  Jura  doknuite  previdling. 
The  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  Tegetotion.  The 
outlying  promontories,  in  common  with  those  of  Lib- 
anus,  supplied  the  Phcenldans  with  abundance  trftios- 
ber  for  ship- building.— Grote,  But.  of  Gnece,  III,  8A8; 
Bitter,  Erdhmde,  XV,  il,  16^ sq.,  495 ;  Ranmer,  PkUiM. 
p.  29-86;  Burckhardt,  Syria;  RoUnson,  JSassoraks, 
iii,  844,  846.    See  Lebakoh. 

Antlmennlnm  (tnm  ivri,  insttad  of,  and  maua. 
a  fable'),  a  consecrated  table-cloth,  occasionally  used 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  places  where  there  was  nu 
altar.  It  answers  to  the  Latin  altare  portabUe,  or  port- 
able altar.  The  or^in  of  this  cloth  Is  said  to  ^  the 
following:  When  the  bishop  consecrated  a  chnrdi,  a 
cloth,  which  had  been  spread  on  the  ground  and  over 
the  communion-table,  was  torn  in  pieces  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  priests,  who  carried  away  each  «  firag- 
roent  to  serve  to  cover  the  tables  in  their  chorches 
and  chapels;  not  that  H  was  necessary  such  clotfat 
should  be  laid  on  all  tables,  but  only  on  those  which 
either  were  not  consecrated  or  whose  consecrati<ni 
was  doubtful. 

,   ADtl-miulon  Baptiata.   See  Baptists. 

AnHnnmiaTiM  (from  tii^i,  agaiMt,  and  vofioQ,  the 
ittw),  those  who  reject  the  moral  law  aa  not  binding 
upon  Christians.  Some  go  farther  than  tfala,  and  Say 
that  good  worits  binder  salvation,  and  that  a  child  of 
God  cannot  sin ;  that  the  moral  law  Is  altogether  ab- 
rogated as  a  rule  of  life ;  that  no  Christian  believetfa 
or  worketh  any  good,  bnt  that  Christ  only  bdieveth 
and  worketh,  etc.  Wesley  defines  Antlnomianism  as 
"the  doctrine  which  makes  void  the  law  tfaroogfa 
fidth."  Its  root  lies  in  a  false  view  of  tfae  atonement; 
its  view  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  rigfateonsness  . 
implies  that  he  performs  for  men  the  obedience  which 
they  ought  to  perform,  and  therelbre  that  God,  fai  Jus- 
tice, can  demand  nothing  fiirther  from  man.  As  con- 
sequences of  this  doctrine,  Antinoroianlsm  affirms  th^t 
Christ  abolished  the  monl  law;  that  Christians  on 
diereAn  not  obliged  to  cbsetre  it ;  that  a  believer  is 
not  obliged  to  nse  the  ordinances,  and  is  fVeed  from 
"the  bondage  of  good  w«^b;"  and  that  preacberB 
ought  not  to  exhort  men  unto  good  -works:  not  nnbe- 
lieven,  because  it  Is  hurtftil ;  not  believers,  becanse  it 
is  needless  (Wesley,  Workt,  v.  196). 

I.  Antinomiantsm,  i.  e.  &in  without  works,  Is  one 
of  the  forms  of  error  agaiuRt  which  the  Epistle  of 
James  is  directetf^  sh^i^iiu;  (h^V^T^Ajq^s  apostolic 
age  it  had  nude  fts  "appaandoo.  (fib  tba-tract  of 
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IngnadiM  (aoiUra  odpewnum  leffit  ft  pn^ilietarwii) 
indicatM-tlie  exbtwiM  of  ncA  Of&ioiu  in  the  fouth 

S.  Bat  tta  ftill  dmlopment  of  AntinomtoniMn  is 


lation  of  the  divine  \mw ;  and  that,  conteqeently,  tha^ 
have  no  occa^on  either  to  confess  their  slos  or  to  break 
tbem  off  by  repentance. 
4.  AntiDomUnism  arose  also,  In  the  17th  century, 


dM  to  John  Agrioola  (f  iM6),  ons  of  the  oariy  coed-  ^  from  ultra- CalTiniim,  especially  as  taught  by  Dr. 

Crisp  (t  1642).  It  is  true  he  acknowledges  that,  "  In 
respect  of  the  roles  of  righteousnosa,  or  the  matter  of 
obedience,  we  are  under  the  law  still,  or  else,"  as  he 
adds,  "we  are  lawless,  to  live  ereiy  man  as  seems 
good  in  bis  own  eyes,  which  no  tme  Christian  dares 
BO  niDch  as  think  of."  The  following  sentiments, 
however,  among  others,  are  tanght  in  his  semKnu: 
"The  law  is  craet  and  tyrannical,  requiring  what  it 
natnraliy  impossible."  "  The  rins  of  the  elect  ynn 
so  imputed  to  Christ,  as  that,  though  he  did  not  com* 
mit  them,  yet  they  became  actually  his  transgressitHis, 
and  ceased  to  be  theirs."  "  The  ftelings  of  conscience, 
which  tell  them  that  sin  is  theirs,  arise  from  a  want 
of  knowing  the  truth."  "  It  is  hot  the  voice  of  a  ly- 
ing spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers  that  saith  they 
have  yet  sin  wasting  their  conscience  and  lying  aa  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  tbem  to  bear."  "Christ's  rlght- 
eoueneM  is  bo  hnpnted  to  th«  elect,  tliat  they,  ceasing 
to  be  sinners,  are  as  righteous  as  he  was,  and  all  diat 
he  was."  "An  elect  person  is  not  in  a  condemned 
state  while  an  unbeliever;  and  riiould  lie  happen  to 
die  before  God  calls  Uih  to  believe,  he  would  not  be 
losL"  "Repentance  and  confession  of  sin  are  not 
necessary  to  forgiveness.  A  believer  may  certainly 
conclude  before  confession,  yea,  as  soon  as  be  hutb 
committed  sin,  the  interest  he  hath  in  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  Christ  embracing  him"  (Crisp,  ITorb,  II,  261- 
272 ;  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter,  ii,  282). 

Tliis  form  of  High  Calvinism,  m  Antinomianism, 
lUwolutely  "  withers  and  destrojn  the  consciousness  of 
homan  respoiuiUlity.  It  conCoonds  moral  with  nat- 
ural fanpotency,  forgetting  that  the  former  is  a  crime, 
the  latter  only  a  misfortune ;  and  thus  treats  the  man 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  aa  if  he  were  already  in 
his  grave.  It  prophesies  smooth  things  to  the  sinner 
going  on  in  his  transgressions,  and  sootttes  to  slumber 
ajid  the  repose  of  death  the  souls  of  euch  as  are  at  ease 
It  assumes  that,  because  men  can  neither 


Jntors  of  Lttthw.  See  Aoricola.  Some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Luther  and  Helancthon,  as  to  justifica- 
tioo  and  the  law,  in  the  ardor  of  tlieir  controversy 
with  Kome,  were  hasty  and  extravagant :  e.  g.  Lu- 
tbar  declared  that  "in  the  new  covenant  there  ia  no 
longsr  a  oonstiaining  and  forcing  .hnr;  and  that  tboae 
ifbo  most  be  seand  and  driven  by  lavs  are  unworthy 
the  name  of  Christians"  (Luther,  Werke,  Walch's  ed. 
xriii,  1866).  So,  in  faia  writingH  against  the  Zwickau 
cnlhuitaeto,fc»  was  hasty  enough  to  say, "  These  teach- 
«n  of  BID  annoy  us  with  Hoses ;  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
or  bear  Moses;  tor  Moses  was  given  to  the  Jews,  not 
to  OS  Gentilee  and  Christtans;  we  have  our  Gospel 
tad  New  Testament ;  they  wish  to  make  Jews  of  as 
ttrsn^MoMs;  bMtbey  flbaUnot"  (H-'enK  xx,208). 
Melanctbon  (^Lad  Oommwmt  1st  ed.  by  Augnsti,  > 
137)  declares  that  "  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Dec 
is  olwogated."  Bnt  Ibese  unguarded  expres- 
riens  did  not  set  forth  the  real  views  of  Luther  and 
Helancthon.  So,  in  Uie  "  Instructions  to  the  Pastors 
of  the  Saxon  Electorate"  (1627),  it  was  enjoiqed  that 
"dl  paaton  mnat  teach  and  enforee  dUifteiitly  the 
tSB  eummandmenta,  and  not  only  the  oonunandments 
thamselvea,  bnt  also  tlie  penahtea  which  God  haa  af- 
l»d  to  the  violation  of  them."  Agricola  saw  in 
these  lastroctionB  what  he  thou^t  was  a  backsliding 
turn  the  trne  doctrine  of  Jasdllcation  by  faith  only, 
and  choked  Luther  and  Melanctbon  bitteriy  with  de- 
rtlictkio  tn  foith  and  doctrine.  He  aflBmied  that  the 
Decalogue  is  not  binding  on  Christians,  and  that  true 
i^mttanee  comes,  not  from  preaching  Uie  law,  bnt  1^ 
lidth.  Luther  coi^ted  Agricola,  who  proftssed  to  re- 
tract at  Torgau  (15S7);  but  Melancthon  remarked 
that  "Agricola  was  not  convinced,  bnt  overborne" 
(Corpus  Rffvrmnionan,  \,  914).  Accordingly,  in  15S7, 
when  Agricola  was  established  at  Wittenberg,  he 

wrote  a  number  of  propositions,  published  anony-  

Doual^,  under  the  title  Poaiwtta  ntttr  /Mm  wpar-  \  In  Zion. 
m,  on  the  nature  idT  repentance  and  its  relations  to 
&ith,  in  which  his  hereay  was  taa;cht  again,  even  in 
langaage  so  extreme  as  the  following:  "Art  thou 
tteeped  in  dn — on  adulterer  or  a  thief?  If  thou  be- 
Uevest,  thon  art  in  salvadon.  All  who  follow  Moses 
nmat  go  to  the  Devil;  to  the  galbwa  with  Mosea." 
After  a  wfaHo  Agricola  conftased  the  authorship  of 


lotions  (ir0rfe,Walcb,  XX,  2084;  ed.  Ahenb.  vil,  810 
iq.),  in  wliicfa  he  refuted  the  doctrines  of  Agricola, 
but  dealt  gently  with  him  personally,  finding  mlld- 
BWB  of  no  av^,  Luttier  attacked  Agricola  violently 
is  1539  and  1640,  classing  blra  with  the  Anabaptist 
BOtica,  and  calling  him  very  hard  names.  About  this 
tine  Agricola  had  a  call  to  Balin,  retracted  again, 
and  wu  leeonciled  to  Lather  (Dec.  9, 1640).  He  con> 
tfained,  bowevor,  to  be  violently  attacked  by  Flacfoa. 
AAerUie  death  of  Agricola,  Antinomlan  opinions  were 
in  piTtienlir  advocated  in  Germany  by  Amsdorf  (q.  v.), 
who  maintained  that  good  works  are  an  obstacle  to 
wlvation,  and  by  Otto  of  Nordhansen,  who  repeated 
the  opinions  of  Agricola.  In  the  Forimila  Cimeordia 
(jL  i^  eapi.  t,  §  11)  we  find  the  followbtg  condemna- 
tba  of  these  heiedea:  **£!f  ^wte  dnmonttr  Jii(mobh 
•Awooj  ii  legit,  qm  pruXeattomm  legU  ex  eecktia  «r- 
jiodwt  a  (0nwjU,  nom  est  Uge,  ted  ex  tab  EvaiigeSo 
ptecata  ar^enda  tt  contrittamem  docendam  etie." 

3.  Similar  sentiments  were  maintained  in  England 
daring  the  [wotectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  espedally 
by  his  chaplain  Saltmarsh,  and  some  of  the  so-called 
"acetarfes,"  who  expressly  maintained  that,  as  the 
«lect  cannot  fikll  from  giaoe  nor  forfoit  the  divine  fo> 
Tw,  tbe.wkked  adfons  tbey  eoounit  ore  not  really 
Bor  to  be  comW— d  «» trntaacea  of  their  vto- 


beUeve,  repent,  nor  pray  acceptably,  unless  aided  hj 
the  grace  of  God,  it  is  useless  to  call  upon  them  to  do 
BO.  It  mdntuns  that  the  Gospel  is  only  intended  for 
elect  sinners,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  preaclied  to 
none  but  such.  In  deOance,  therefore,  of  the  cora- 
nuttd  of  God,  it  refuses  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
mercy  to  every  dnner.    In  opposition  to  Scrjptnre, 


these  tiiesee ;  and  Lather  replied  In  a  aeries  <rf  dispo^  and  to  every  rational  consideiation,  it  contends  that  it 


la  not  man's  duty  to  belieii-e  the  truth  of  God— Joetify- 
Ing  (be  obvious  inference  that  it  ia  not  a  tin  to  reject 
it.  In  abort,  its  whole  tendency  is  to  produce  an  im- 
preaaion  on  tb9  Mnner'a  mind  that,  if  he  is  not  saved, 
it  is  not  liis  fault,  but  God's ;  that,  if  he  is  condemned, 
it  is  more  for  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  tfion 
aa  the  ptmistraient  of  his  guilt.  So  far  from  regard- 
ing the  moral  cure  at  human  nature  as  the  great  ob> 
Ject  and  derign  of  the  Gospel,  Antioomionlsm  doea 
not  take  tt  in  ^t  all,  bnt  as  it  e^ts  in  Christ,  and  be- 
comes oora  by  a  Dgure  of  speech.  It  regards  the  grace 
and  the  pardon  as  every  thing,  the  spiritual  desijfn  or 
effect  as  nothing.  Henoe  its  opposition  to  progres- 
sive, and  ita  zeal  for  imputed  AanctiAcation :  the  for* 
mer  ia  int^gible  and  tangible,  bnt  the  latter  a  mere 
figment  of  the  imagination.  Hence  its  delight  in  ex- 
patiating on  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  decrees,  which 
it  doea  not  tmderstand,  but  which  aerve  to  amuse  and 
to  deceive,  and  its  dialike  to  all  the  sober  realities  of 
God^  present  dealings  and  commands.  It  exults  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  Christ  who  is  a  kind  of  concre> 
tion  of  all  the  moral  attributes  <tf  people;  to  the 
overlooking  of  that  Chilrt  who  is  the  Head  of  all  that 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  bear  his  likeness,  and  while 
nnconsciouBOf  posaessinglt.  It  boasts  in  the  doctHne 
of  the  perieveruMo  ^  the  ims^oi^uKlMMU^^i^ 
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BO  Skint  but  one,  that  is  JeniB,  and  neglects  to  perse- 
we"  (Orme's  Li/e  of  Baxter,  ii,  243). 

The  chief  English  writers  of  the  17th  centary  who 
have  been  chaj^ed  u  bvoring  Antioomianism,  be- 
sidea  Crisp,  are  BichardsoB,  Sidtroanfa,  Hnssey,  Ea- 
ton, Town,  etc  These  wen  answered  by  Gatalter, 
Witsins,  Bail,  RidKely,  and  especially  by  Baxter  and 
WUliatns,  For  Baixter's  relation  to  the  controversy, 
see  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  ii,  chap,  ix,  where  it 
is  stated  that  "Baxter  saw  only  the  commencement 
(tf  the  oontioTersy,  which  agitated  tb«  Dissenters  for 
more  tlian  seven  years  after  he  bad  gone  to  his  rest 
(t  1691).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  fHend  Dr.  Wil- 
liams (t  1716),  who,  after  incredible  exertion  and  no 
small  suffering,  finally  cleared  the  ground  of  the  An- 
tinomians." 

la  the  eighteenth  century  Antioomianlsm  again 
showed  itself  both  in  the  Cbnreh  of  Englaod  and  among 
the  Dissenters,  as  an  offiihoot  of  what  was  «Ul«d  High 
Olnnism,  Its  most  powerfol  opponents  were  John 
Fletcher,  in  his  CAecitt  to  J  n^tflofniaRUDi  {Work$,  N.  Y. 
ed.  4  vols.  8vo)  and  John  Wesley,  Work$  (IS.  T.  ed.  7 
vols.  8vo).  The  error  of  Antinomianism  lies  chiefly 
in  the  sharp  contrast  which  it  draws  between  the  law 
and  the  Gospel.  Wesley  saw  this,  and  dwells,  in  nuny 
parts  of  his  writing,  on  the  relation  and  eonnecUon 
of  law  and  GospaL  Wa  g^vvsn  instance)  "There  is 
BO  contrariety  at  all  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel. 
Indeed,  neither  of  them  supersedes  the  other,  bat  diey 
agree  perfectly  well  together.  Tea,  the  very  same 
words,  considered  in  different  respects,  are  parts  both 
of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospel.  If  they  are  conudered 
as  commandments,  they  are  parts  of  the  law ;  if  as 
promise^  of  the  Gospel.  Thns,  *  Thou  shalt  love  the 
'  Lord  thy  God  wiUi  bU  thy  heart,'  when  considered  as 
a  commandment,  is  a  branch  of  the  law;  when  re- 
garded as  a  promise,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel— the  Gospel  being  no  other  than  the  commands  of 
the  law  proposed  by  way  of  promise.  There  is,  tliere- 
fore,  the  closest  connection  that  can  be  concdved  be- 
tween tfae  law  and  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
law  continually  makes  way  ft>r,  and  pcnnts  us  to  tfae 
Gospel;  OD  the  other,  the  Gospel  omtinnally  leads  ns 
to  smmw  exact  fhlfilUngitf  the  law.  The  Inr,  for  In- 
stance, requires  us  to  love  God,  to  love  our  neif^bor, 
to  be  meek,  bumble,  or  holy.  We  ftel  that  we  are  not 
sufficient  for  these  things;  yea,  that  'with  man  this 
is  impossible.'  But  we  see  a  promise  of  God  to  give 
US  that  love.  We  Uy  hold  of  this  Gospel,  of  these  glad 
tiffingfl;  it  is  draw  onto  ns  according  to  our  Adtb;  and 
'  the  ri^teonness  itf  the  law  is  ftaUUed  In  as*  tbnmgh 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  moral  law,  con- 
tained in  the  Ten  ComtnandmeDts,  and  enftoced  by  the 
prophets,  Christ  did  not  take  away.  It  was  not'tbe 
design  of  his  coming  to  revoke  any  part  of  this.  This 
is  a  law  which  never  can  be  broken,  which  'stands 
fiwt  as  the  faithful  witness  in  beavoi.'  Tfae  moral 
stands  on  an  entirely  difi^r«nt  foundation  from  the 
ceremonial  ve  ritnal  law,  which  was  only  designed  for 
a  temporary  reetr^t  upon  a  disobedient  and  stiff- 
necked  people ;  whereas  this  was  from  the  beginning 
of  the  worid,  being  written,  not  In  tables  of  stone, 
but  on  the  hearts  of  all  men"  {Sermotu,  i,  17,  and 
228).  The  heresy  showed  itself  at  a  later  period,  es- 
pecially tfarough  the  influence  of  Dr.  Robert  Hawk- 
er (q.  r.),  vicar  of  Charles  Uie  Martyr,  Plymontb,| 
who  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  "poisoned  the 
Burroanding  region"  with  Antinomian  tendencies. 
Agahist  him,  Joseph  Cottle  wrote  Stnctura  m  the  Piym- 
tnUh  Atitinomiatu,  and  Bart,  OiKrvaiioiu  on  Haicher'i 
SyOem  of  Theology.  See  RobeH  Hall,  Workt  (N.  T. 
ii,4d8);  Bennett, iriitory  o/'tAe  i>UMnrer>, p. 841.  A 
fall  account  of  the  Antinomians  of  the  Crispian  type, 
and  of  the  controversy  about  it,  is  given  In  Nelson, 
life  of  SiAop  BuB  (vol.  vii  of  Bull's  Works,  ed.  of 
1827).  On  the  English  Antinomianism,  see  farther, 
Qal«ker,Cofrsf:yeo»/inieI(LoDd.l64&,4to);  Antidote 


ayauut  Error  (London,  1670, 4to) ;  Williams  (Danid), 
Work$,  vol.  ill  (1788-60);  Witsius,  Ammadmivm 
Jremca  (MisceU.  ed.  1786,  ii,  691  sq.) ;  Wesley,  Wiah, 
i,225;T,19«{  Yi,68«taL;  Neal,  AiMofy  ^ tk  iV 
ritam,  iv;  Fletdier,  Wortt  (4  vols.  N.  T.);  Ai^mr 
Fuller,  Gotpd  teortky  of  all  Aoc^ation;  Antimomim- 
um  coniratted  iritk  Scripture  ( IForiU,  edititm  of  185S); 
Watson,  Thtol.  InOitutet,  ii,  140.  On  Agricola  and  the 
German  Antinomianism,  consult  Nitxsdi,  De  Anlmt- 
ffiwmo  Agricola  (Wurtemb.  1804) ;  Elwcrt,  A  Antim- 
mia  Affflcda  (Tur.  ]83fi) ;  Nitzsdi,  ia  ^Mdfaa  u.  KfiL 
1846,  pt.  i  and  li ;  also  Scfaolze,  Hitt.  Amimomonm  m- 
culoLutkeri  (Vilemb.  1708) ;  Wewetzer,  De  JatasMw- 
mo  Agricola  (Strals.  1829);  Murdoch's  Hoahdhn,a 
Hitt.  c.  xvi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  26 ;  Herzog,  Real-J^K^iop^ 
die,  i,  376,  sq.    See  Antoniams. 

An'tiooh  ^AvnAx^ta,  from  AnOorhMM),  the  nana 
of  two  places  mentioned  tn  the  New  Testament. 

1.  AsTloCH  IN  Stku.— A  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
0 rentes,  800  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  90 
from  tfae  Mediterranean.  Tfaia  metrapdUa  vaa  sita- 
at«d  wfaere  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  raaning  northward, 
and  the  cliain  of  Taurus,  running  eastward,  an  broaght 
to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Hen  the  Orontes  lirtaks 
through  the  mountains ;  and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a 
bend  of  the  river,  partly  on  an  island,  partly  on  tlie 
level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  tba 
steep  and  craggy  aacent  of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose 
abruptly  on  the  sontfa.  It  was  in  the  province  of  Se- 
leuciB,  called  Tetrapdis,  from  containing  the  four  eitits 
Antioch,  SeleucU,  Apamea,  and  Laodicea;  of  wfakk 
the  first  was  named  after  Antiocbas,  the  father  of  the 
founder ;  the  second  after  himself;  the  third  after  tut 
wifs  Apama;  and  the  fourth  in  honor  of  his  mothsr. 
Tfae  same  appellattoa  (TWnqiotu,  TirpawoXtc)  was 
given  also  to  Antiocfa,  because  it  coneisted  of  four 
townships  or  quarters,  each  announded  by  a  separate 
wall,  and  all  four  by  a  common  wall.  TIm  first  wis 
built  by  Selencos  Nicator,  who  peopled  it  with  inhab- 
itants from  Antigonia ;  the  second  by  tbe  settlers  be- 
longing to  the  first  quarter;  the  third  by  Seleocns 
Callinicns;  and  the  fourth  by  Antiocbns  Epipbansi 
(Strabo,  xVi,  2;  ill,  864).  It  was  tfae  nutoopdii  of 
Syria  <Tac  HiO.  il,  79),  the  residence  of  tbe  Syrian 
khigs,  the  Seleucidn  (1  Mace,  iii,  37;  vii,  2),  and  aft- 
erwaid  became  the  capital  of  tbe  Roman  provinces  u 
Asia.  It  naked  third,  after  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
among  tbe  cities  of  the  empire  Josephns,  War,  iii, 
2,  4),  and  was  little  inferior  in  aixe  and  splendor  to 
Ae  latter  or  to  Seleuda  (Stnbo,  xvi,  2;  iU,  8K,  cd. 
^aneh.).  Its  suburb  Daphne  was  tidebrtfed  ftn-  its 
grove  and  fountains  (Strabo,  xvi,  2;  iii,  866,  ed. 
Tauch.),  its  asylum  (2  Msec  iv,  83),  and  temple 
dedicatwl  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  lie  temi^  and  the 
village  wen  deeply  boeomed  in  a  thick  grove  of  lau- 
rels and  cypresses  which  reached  aa  far  as  a  dnnm- 
feranoe  of  ten  niiles,,and  forawd  in  tbe  moat  aobiy 
sumnien  a  oool  and  impraetrabla  shade.  A  thousand 
streams  of  the  purest  water,  issoing  from  every  hill, 
preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  tempen- 
t}in  of  tbe  air  (Gibbon,  ch.  xxiii).  Hence  Antioch 
was  called  Ejnchjphnet  ('Avn(tx«c  ff  ^wt  Aa^>^,  Jo- 
sepfauB,  Ant.  xvii,  2, 1 ;  l^pnda^u>a  oii^nonimata,  Hin. 
BiM.  Nat.  V,  18).  It  was  very  populous ;  within  160 
years  after  its  erection  the  Jews  slew  100,000  penoos 
in  it  in  one  day  (1  Maec.  xi,  .47).  In  tin  time  of 
Chrysostom  the  population  was  computed  at  200,00ft, 
of  whom  one  half,  or  even  a  greater  pf^tottion,  wen 
professors  of  Christianity  (Gbrysos.  Ad».  Jnd.  i,  688; 
ffoat.  in  Ignat.  ii,  697 ;  In  MaU.  Ifom.  S&,  vii,  810). 
Chiysostom  also  ststes  that  the  Chnrcb  at  AnUedt 
maintuned  8000  poor,  beudes  occaaianally  lalieving 
many  more  (In  Matt.  Horn,  vii,  658).  Cicero  apeaks 
of  the  city  as  distingnished  by  men  learning  and 
Uie  cultivation  of  tbe  arts  (Pro  Arc^  8).  A  multf- 
tude  of  Jews  resided  in  it.  Seleacua  Nicator  gnatad 
then  the  righto  ^Edtaaiafa^-  sndi^^eed  them  Mi.a 
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Ftan    ondent  AnUoch  in  SyrlA. 


perfect  equality  with  the  other  Inlialdtants  (Joeepfaas, 
Amt.  xii,  3,  1).  These  privileges  were  continued  to 
tbem  hy  YesfMSiui  and  Titus — an  instance  (Joeephos 
remarks)  of  the  equity  and  generosity  of  the  Romans, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Alexandrians 
and  AmUocheans,  protected  the  Jews,  notwithstanding 
the  proTocations  they  had  received  from  them  in  their 
wm  (Apim,  ii,  4).  They  were  also  allowed  to  haTS 
■a  Brcbon  or  eUinarch  of  tbdr  own  (Jowphos,  War, 
Ttt,8>t).  Autloch  is  called  £6«ro  by  puny  (iKi(.JViir. 
T,  18),  baving  obttdned  tnm  Pompey  the  privilege  of 
being  govsmed  by  Its  own  laws  (see  Smith,  IHct.  of 
Gats.  Geogr,  s.  v.). 

The  Christian  foith  was  introdDced  at  an  early  pa. 
riod  into  Aatfocb,  and  with  great  success  (Acts  :d,  19, 
tl,M).  The  name  "Ckrutiam"  was  bece  first  applied 
to  tta  profaewore  (Acta  xi,  26).  No  ci^,  after  Jerusa- 
lem, la  so  intimately  coiinected  with  the  history  of 
the  apostolic  Church.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  or 
almonere  appointed  at  Jerusalem  was  Nicolas,  a  pros- 
dyte  of  Ant^h  (Acts  vi,  5).  The  Cbristians  who 
wve  dispersed  fhnn  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phm  pnadwd  the  Qospel  at  Anthidi  (zi,  19).  It 
was  Amu  Jamaalem  that  Agabas  and  the  other  propb- 
«l8  who  foretold  the  fiunlne  came  to  Antioch  (zi,  27, 
88);  and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent 
en  a  mission  of  charity  fh>m  the  latter  city  to  the  for' 
mer  (zi,  80 ;  xii,  26).  It  was  from  Jerusalem,  again, 
that  the  JodaizeiB  came  who  disturbed  the  Church  at 
Airtioch  (XT,  1);  and  it  was  at  Antiocb  that  Paul  re- 
buked Peter  for  conduct  into  which  be  had  been  bo- 
tr^ed  through  the  Influence  of  emissaries  fnKU  Je- 
nMlem<OaL  11,11,  IS).  Antloch  soon  became  a  oan- 
tral  point  tor  the  dlAirion  of  Christiani^  among  the 
GeoUles,  and  muntained  for  several  centuries  a  high 
unk  in  the  Christian  world  (see  Semler,  Initia  todeta- 
tU  Cftruf.  An^odaa,  Hal.  1767).  A  controversy  which 
arose  between  eertidn  Jewish  twtievers  from  Jerusa- 
hoB  and  the  Oentile  converts  at  Antioch  reqwctii^; 
the  psfmanent  obligation  of  the  rite  ti  drenmdifon 
was  the  occasion  of  the  flrst  apostolic  councilor  con- 
vntioo  (Acta  zv).  Antioch  was  the  scene  of  the 
ewly  labors  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  place  whence 
he  set  forth  on  bis  flrst  missionary  labors  (Acts  xi,  26 ; 
xSI,  3).  [gnattns  was  the  second  bishop  or  overseer 
Chnrefa,  for  about  forty  years,  till  his  martyr- 
dm  im  A.D.  107.  In  the  diird  and  following  cento- 
fits  a  number  of  coendla  were  held  at  Antioch  [see 
AxTtoea,  Comnsiu  or|,  and  la  the  conm  of  the 
fcwth  eentory  a  new  theological  echool  was  formed 
tbere,  which  tbeAoe  derived  ttie  name  School  of  An- 
Uoch. See  Aktioch,  Scbqol  op.  Two  of  its  moet 
dbtfaiguifltied  teachers  were  the  presbyters  Dorothene 
■■ft  Lndan,  the  latter  ef  whom  saffired  martyrdom  in 


the  Diocletian  pen*- 

cution,  A.D.  813  ^e- 
under,  AUgemeiae  fie. 
«&c4(e,  i,  8,  p.  1287 ; 
Gieseler,  LtJ^uck,  i, 
272;  Lardner,  Credi' 
Ai%,pt.ii,ch.65,68), 
Libaiuus  (bora  A.D. 
814),  the  rtiet(«ician, 
the  fkiend  and  pan^ 
gyrist  of  the  Emperor 
Julian, 'was  a  native 
of  Antioch  (Lardner, 
Tutimoma  of  A  ncient 
Beathau,chA9i  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  FaU, 
etc.  ch.  24).  It  had 
likewise  theleas  equiv- 
ocal honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  bis  il- 
lustrions  pupil,  John 
Cbiysostom,  bom  A. 
D.  347,  died  A.D.  407 
(Lardner,  CrtdO^itg,  pt.  ii,  cb.  118;  Neander,  AUg»- 
meme  GeacHeke,  il,  3,  p.  1440-1456;  Hag,  Ant^Ma, 
Berl.  1868).  On  the  further  history  of  the  Choreh  of 
Antioch,  see  Aktioch,  Patriabcuate  or. 

Antioch  was  foonded,  B.C.  800,  Selencus  Nica' 
tor,  with  dronmstances  of  considerable  display,  which 
were  afterward  embellished  by  foble.  The  situation 
was  well  chosen,  both  for  mllitaiy  and  commercial 
porposes.  Antioch  grew  under  the  succesdve  Selen- 
dd  kings  till  it  became  a  dty  of  great  extent  and  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent 
buildings  were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  whicb 
seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian 
cities — a  vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  tiie 
wliole  from  end  to  end — was  added  by  Antiocbus  Epi- 
phanes.  Some  livoly  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are  supplied 
by  the  books  of  Maccabees  (see  especiiily  1  Mace,  ui, 
87;  xi,  18;  2  Mace,  iv,  7-9;  v,  21;  xi,  86).  The 
early  emperors  raised  there  some  large  and  important 
structures,  such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and 
baths.  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  col- 
onnade (Josephns,  AtU.  xvi,  fi,  8;  Wetr,  i,  21,  11). 
In  A.D.  260  Sapor,  the  Fei^an  king,  surprised  and 
pillaged  it,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  wens 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves.  It  has  been  frequently  brought 
to  the  verge  of  utter  ruin  by  earthquakes  (A.D.  840, 
894,  396,  458,  fi26,  528) ;  by  that  of  A.D.  626  no  less 
than  250,000  persons  were  destroyed,  the  population 
tteing  swelled  by  an  influx  of  strangers  to  the  festival 
of  the  Ascension.  The  Emperor  Justinian  gave  forty- 
five  centenaries  of  gold  (^900,000)  to  restore  the  d^. 
Scarcely  had  It  resumed  Its  ancient  aplandor  (A.D. 
540)  when  it  was  again  taken  and  delivered  to  the 
flames  by  Chosroes.  In  A.D.  658  it  was  captured  by 
the  Saracens.  Its  "  safety  was  ransomed  with  800,000 
pieces  of  gold,  but  the  throne  of  the  successors  of  Al- 
exander, the  seat  of  the  Roman  government  in  the 
East,  which  had  been  decorated  by  Cssar  with  the  tl* 
ties  of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the 'secondary  rank  of  a 
provincial  town"  (Gibbon,  li).  In  A.D.  975  it  was 
retaken  by  Nicephoras  Phocas.  In  A.D.  1080  the  son 
of  the  governor  Pbilaretua  betrayed  it  into  the  bands 
of  SoUman.  Seventeen  years  after  the  Dulw  of  Nor- 
mandy entered  it  at  the  head  of  800,000  cnuaders; 
bnt,  as  the  citadel  still  heU  out,  the  victors  were  in 
theb  torn  besieged  by  a  fresh  host  under  Kerboga  and 
twenty-eight  emirs,  which  at  last  gave  way  to  their 
desperate  valor  (Gibbon,  Mil).  In  A.D.  1268  Anti- 
ocb was  occupied  and  mined  by  Boadocbar  or  Bibars, 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  this  first  seat  of  the  Chris, 
tian  name  being  depopulated  by  the  slaughter  of  17,000 
persons,  and  the  capUvit^-j^  :|(^2(l[(H)^^^^^^ild- 
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die  of  the  fifteenth  centitry  the  three  patriarchn  of  AU 
eXAodru,  Antioch,  »nd  Jeruulein  convoked  a  Bvood, 
and  renoonced  aII  connection  with  the  Latin  Church 
(see  Cellar,  JVirfit.  ii,  417  sq. ;  Rlchter,  WtM/akri,  p. 
281;  Uannert,  VI,  I,  467  »q.). 


Coin*  of  Antioch  la  Sjria,  wltli  Headi  of  Roman  Effiperora, 


Antioch  at  present  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Ho- 
leb  (Aleppo),  and  bears  the  name  of  Antaleia  (Pococke, 
ii,  277  aq. ;  Niebnhr,  iii,  IS  sq.)-  The  inhabitants  are 
■aid  to  have  amonnted  to  twenty  thousand  before  the 
MTtbquake  of  1822,  which  destroyed  four  or  five  thou- 
sand. On  the  south-wcflt  side  of  the  town  is  a  precip- 
itons  mountain  ridge,  on  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  old  Roman  wall  of  Antioch  Is  still  standing, 
^m  80  to  50  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  thickness.  At 
short  intervals  400  hi^  square  towers  are  built  up  in 
it,  containing  a  stiurcase  and  two  or  three  dumlwrs, 
probably  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  oo  duty.  At  the 
east'  end  of  the  western  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tress, with  its  turrets,  vaults,  and  cisterns.  Toward 
the  mountain  south-south-west  of  the  city  some  frag- 
ments of  the  aqueducts  remain.  After  heavy  rains 
antique  marble  pavements  are  visible  in  many  parts 
of  the  town ;  and  gems,  comeliaos,  and  rings  are  fre- 
quently fband.  Tlw  piesent  town  standi  on  scarcely . 
one  third  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the  andent  wall,  of 
which  the  line  may  be  easily  traced ;  the  entrance  to  [ 
the  town  from  Aleppo  is  tiy  one  of  the  old  gates,  called 
Bab  Bablous,  or  Paul's  ^te,  not  far  from  which  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  assemble  for  their  de- 
votions in  a  cavern  dedicated  to  St.  John  (Modox's 
£Mt(r«on>,  ii,  74 ;  Buckingham,  11,475;  Uonro'sAim- 
mer  Ramble,  ii,  140-143 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Lift  and  Epittln  of8t.Paul,  i,  121-126).   The  great 


Gale  of  St.  Paul,  ADitorh. 


aathority  for  all  that  is  known  of  andent  Antioch  is 
HfiUer's  AtUiqtutate4  AntiochauB  (Gdtt.  183S).  Mod- 
em A  nUtUa  is  a  shrunken  and  misermtde  place.*  Some 
of  the  walls,  shattered  by  eaithqnakes,  are  described 

in  Chasney's  acoonnt  of  the  £WpAratei  EjptdXm  (i, 
810  sq. ;  comp.  the  history,  S>.  il,  428  sq.),  where  dtoo 
is  given  a  view  of  the  gateway  which  still  bean  the 
name  of  St,  Paul. — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

ANTIOCH,  COUNCILS  OF.  Among  the  more 
important  of  the  councils  held  at  Antioch  are  the  fol- 
bwing: 

In  2fi2,  by  the  patriarch  FaUas,  or  Fabianos,  or 
his  sncceseor,  Demetrius,  conceming  the  Nwatlan 
heresy  (Labbe,  1, 719).  In  264,  against  Paid  of  Sa- 
mosata  (ibid.  p.  fttS).  In  269,  when  Paul  was  depo««d 
and  anatbematiaed  (ibid.  p.  893).  In  880,  against  the 
patriarch  Eastathins,  who  was  falsely  accused  of  S»- 
bellianism  and  adultery,  and  deposed.  In  341  iCene. 
in  fnomtw),  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  great 
chnrdi  of  Antioch ;  ninety-seven  bisbopa  were  pies. 
ent,  of  whom  (brty  at  least  were  Arlans.  Thb  synod 
was  probably  orthodox  in  its  commencement,  bnt  de- 
generated Into  a  pseudo-sj-nod,  in  which,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  orthodox  majority,  the  remaining  Arlans 
condemned  Athanasins;  and,  in  all  protubility,  the 
"Three  Chapters"  [see  CHAPTEna]  wen  then  com- 
posed. In  844,  b}'  the  Arian  biabope,  in  which  the 
fiaKpooTtxoc,  or  long  confesdoD  of  fafth,  was  dnwn 
up.  In  864,  by  thirty  Arian  t^hops,  who  again  con- 
demned Athanasius,  Iwcause  he  had  retomed  to  Us 
see  without  being  first  sj-nodically  declared  innocent 
{Sot.  lib.  iv,  cap.  8).  In  858,  at  which  Homousianum 
and  Homoiousianism  were  both  condemned.  In  363, 
in  which  Aeadns.of  Cnsarea  and  other  Arians  admit- 
ted the  Niceoe  f^  (Aid.  ii,  826).  In  867,  in  which 
the  word  "  consubatantUl"  was  rejected  (*ii(0-  In 
380,  !n  which  Meletlus,  at  the  bead  of  one  hnndred 
and  forty.five  bUhops,  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Rome  hi  878  (VaJa.  ad  Tkeod.  lib.  v,  cap.  S). 
In  438,  In  which  John  of  Antioch  and  Cyril  were  rec- 
onciled (Labbe,  Hi,  1265).  In  435,  in  which  the  mem- 
ory of  Theodoras  of  Mopsnestim  was  defended  and 
Produs's  woA  on  biin  appnnred.  In  410,  sgninrt 
Tbeodoms  at  HopsnesHs.  In  461,  on  Uie  cooverslon 
of  the  Eatychians  (Labbe,  iv).  In  560,  in  defence  of 
the  coundt  of  Chalcedon.  In  761,  (tor  the  worship  of 
images,  under  Theodorus.  In  1S06  the  bishops  of  the 
united  Greek  Church  bdd,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  papal  patriarch,  a  synod,  known  under  the  name 
synod  of  Antioch,  in  the  ctmTeot  of  Canapba,  in  the 
diocese  of  Beyr^  and  endorsed  the  Galilean  and 
anti-papal  resolntions  of  the  B3mod  of  nstoja  (q.  r.). 
Nevntlieless  their  proceedings  received  the  approb*- 
tion  of  the  papal  delegate,  and  were  pabliahed,  with  his 
approbation,  in  1810,  in  the  Arabic  language.  But  ia 
1834  Pope  Gregory  XVI  ordered  the  Hdchite  patri- 
arch to  fhmish  an  Italian  transladoa  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  then  cmidenmed  them  by  a  brief  of  Sept.  16. 
1886.— Landim,  Mamul  of  OmmeiU;  Smith,  Tablet  of 
Ci»rv&  BM. 

ANTIOCH,  PATRIAECHATE  OF.  TnuBtton 
reports  that  St.  Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch, 
but  there  is  no  historical  proof  of  it.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Church  of  Antiocb  stood  prominent 
la  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  its  see  was  bold 
by  Ignatius  and  other  eminent  men.  Its  bMiops 
ranked  in  the  eariy  Cbnrdi  only  after  those  of  Borne 
and  Alexandria.  When  the  bishop  of  ConstanUnople 
received  his  rank  next  to  that  of  Rome,  Antioch  oc- 
cupied the  fourth  rank  among  the  episcopal  scea.  In 
tlie  fifth  century  the  bishop  of  Antioch  received,  to- 
gether with  the  bishops  of  tbe  other  prominent  sees, 
the  title  patriarch  (q.  v.).  In  the  fourth  century  thla 
powerfM  Chnreh  faudnded  not  leer  than  a  hnndred 
thousand  persons,  three  thonsand  of  whom  were  Bn|»> 
ported  out  of  the  pnblie  doi^Stni^^It  b^iainfbl  to 
trace  the  pragnMlW  ai^aAMtM^yU^U-chnKh  u 
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du*.  B«t  tha  period  now  referred  to,  namely,  the 
■ge  of  Chrysostom,  toward  the  clow  <rf  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, may  be  comidered  u  tha  brightest  of  Its  history 
Bnfaa«|uent  to  the  •postolic  age,  ud  that  from  which 
the  Chordi  at  Antioch  may  date  its  fall.  It  contin- 
ned,  indeed,  outwardly  proeperona ;  but  snperstttion, 
•ecotar  ambition,  tha  pride  of  life ;  pomp  and  formal> 
■ty  in  the  service  of  God  in  place  of  humility  and  gin- 
cere  devotion ;  the  ftrowth  of  faction  and  the  decay 
of  charity,  showed  that  real  religion  was  fast  dlsap- 
peariog,  and  that  tha  fouodatioDS  were  laid  of  that 
great  apostasy  which,  in  two  oeatnriss  flrom  this  time, 
overspread  the  whole  Christian  world,  led  to  the  en- 
tire extinction  of  the  CbM^^  1°  East,  and  arill 
holds  dominion  over  the  foirast  portions  of  the  West. 
For  many  years,  op  to  the  accession  of  Theodosins,  the 
Arians  filled  the  sea ;  and  after  the  conocil  of  Chalce- 
don  Peter  Fnllo  and  others  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge that  synod  occupied  tha  patriarchal  throne; 
bat  of  them  oU  the  worst  was  Severua,  the  abettor 
of  the  Monophywte  haresy  CA.D.  512-618).  His  foU 
lowers  were  so  many  and  powerful,  that  they  were 
able  to  appoint  a  successor  of  the  same  opinions ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  Mono- 
pbysitic  or  Jacobite  patriaroh  of  Antioch,  who,  however, 
fixed  his  see,  not  at  Antioch  iUelf,  like  all  the  former, 
bnt  at  Taeiita,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  at  flie  present 
day  in  Dlarbekir.  The  rest  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  after  the  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  WeUem  Churches,  constituted  apart  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  it  there  is  still  a  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
yet  with  only  a  small  district,  and  nubordinate  tq  the 
potriafch  of  Constantinople.  For  those  Greeks  and 
JotioUtes  who  were  prevailed  npon  to  enter  Into  a 
nnioa  with  tha  Soman  Church,  two  patriarchs,  bear- 
ing the  title  patriarch  of  Antiocb,  are  appointed,  one 
far  the  united  Greeks,  and  one  for  the  united  Syrians. 

Tbe  provinces  of  the  ancient  patriarchate  were  as 
follows : 


1.  SttU  Prima. 
%  PluBiiida  Prfano. 
S.  PluBnlefa  denmda. 
4.  AnUa. 
&  t»lida  Prtano. 
9.  qiMa  Seetmda. 


T.  Syria  Set^undo. 

S.  liie  Euphratean  province. 

9.  Province  uf  hume. 

10.  MeiopotamiL 

11.  Isaiuk 


Tbe  province  ttf  Theodorias,  composed  of  a  few  ddei 
in  the  two  Syrias,  was  afterward  formed  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian.  It  Is  a  question  whether  the  region 
of  Persia,  which  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great 
was  filled  with  Christians,  was  included  in  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antio«h  in 
the  eleventh  century,  WiQiam  of  Tyre,  and  the  AmUc 
canons,  assert  that  such  was  the  case.  The  Chrie- 
tlaas  now  in  Per^  are  Nestorians,  and  disclaim  any 
subjection  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  It  was  the  Ancient 
cnstom  of  this  patriarchate  for  the  patriarch  to  conse- 
crate the  metropolitans  of  his  diocese,  who  in  their 
tnm  consecrated  and  overlooked  the  bishops  of  their 
respective  provinces;  in  which  it  differed  ^m  tbe 
Ctmreh  of  Alexandria,  where  each  individual  diocese 
depended  immediately  upon  the  patriarch,  who  ap- 
pi^nted  eveiy  bishop.  The  patriarch  of  the  Syrian 
Joicebites  styles  himself  "Patriarch  of  Antioch,  tha 
eity  of  God,  and  of  the  whole  East." — Lardner,  Works, 
ir>  666  sq. ;  Bittoria  Pairiarr^nim  Antioch.  in  Le 
Qoien,  Oriau  Ckriatian,  torn,  ii ;  Boschii  Trad.  kiM. 
duxmei.  da  PatrianMa  AafuxA.  (Venet  1748).  See 
jAcwBrrss  and  Gkeek  Chvrch. 

ANTIOCH,  SCHOOL  OF,  a  theological  seminary 
which  arose  at  the  end  of  tha  fourth  century,  but 
which  bad  been  prepared  for  a  centniy  before  by  the 
learned  presbyters  of  the  Church  of  Antioch.  It  dis- 
ting:ttiBhed  itself  by  diffusing  a  taste  for  icriptwrai 
knowledge,  and  aimed  at  a  middla  course  in  Biblical 
HOTnenentka,  between  a  rigorously  literal  and  an  ol- 
lagoricol  method  of  interpntotion  (see  UOnter,  UA.  d. 
^aCiseUni.&fctIm,tai8tlsdlfB,..4n*i*.  1,1,1).  8ev. 
wal  ether  seminaiies  eprang  iq>  flrom  It  In  the  Syilu 


Church.  As  distinguished  from  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, its  tendency  was  logical  rather  than  intuitional  or 
mysticaL  The  term  tdiool  of  Antioch  is  used  also  to 
denote  tbe  theological  tendendee  of  the  Syrian  Church 
de^y.  Neetorionism  ansa  oat  of  the  bosom  of  this 
school.  Gieseler  gives  the  following  names  as  belong- 
ing to  it :  Jtdimt  A/ricamu  of  Nicopolis  (A.D.  232) ; 
Zkn-othetu  (A.D.  290);  Lucieut  (A.D.  311).— Neander, 
Ch.  Hut.  ii,  160,  862,  etc. ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Mitt.  per.  i, 
div.  iii,  §  68;  Keander,  But.  of  DogmoM,  i,  266;  U, 
828. 

3.  AxnocH  ni  Pibtdia,  bdug  a  border  dty,  was 
considered  at  different  times  as  belonging  to  different 
provinces  (see  Cdlar.  NotH.  ii,  187  sq.).  Ptolemy 
(v,  6)  places  it  in  Pamphylia,  and  Strabo  (xil,  677)  ia 
Phtygia  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ciata.  Geog.  s.  v.).  It 
was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  its  flrrt  inhab- 
ttuits  were  tnm  Magnesia  on  the  Mteonder.  After 
the  defeat  of  Antiochue  (III)  the  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  came  into  tiia  possession  of  Eumanae,  king 
of  Pergamos,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  Amyn- 
tas.  On  his  death  the  Bomans  made  it  the  seat  of  a 
proconsular  government,  and  invested  it  with  the 
privileges  nf  a  Coloma  Jmia  Italici,  which  included  a 
freedoin  from  taxaa  and  a  municipal  constitution  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  tbe  Italian  towns  (Ulpianus,  Ub*  50). 
Antioch  was  noted  in 
early  times  tat  the  wof- 
sbip  of  Men  Arccns, 
or  Lunns.  Numerous 
slaves  andextenslve  es- 
tates were  annexed  to 
the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple; but  It  was  abol- 
ished after  tbe  death 
of  Amyntas  (Strabo, 
xii,  8 ;  iii,  72).  When 
Paul  and  Baniabaa  vis- 
ited this  city  (Acts  xiii, 
14),  they  found  a  Jew- 
ish syoBgogue  and  a 
considerable  number  of  proselytes,  and  met  with  great 
■nccess  among  the  Gantilas  (ver.  48) ;  but,  throogfa  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Jews,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  place,  which  they  did  In  strict  accordance  with 
their  Lord's  injunction  (ver.  61,  compared  with  Matt. 
X,  14 ;  Luke  ix,  6).  On  Paul's  return  from  Lystra,  he 
revisited  Antioch  for  the  purpoae  of  strengthening  the 
minds  of  the  disciples  (Acts  xlv,  21).  He  probably  vis- 
ited Antioch  again  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  Jour- 
ney, when  Silas  was  hie  asMdate,  and  Timothy,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  neighborhood,  had  just  been  add- 
ed to  the  party  (2  Tim.  iii,  11).    See  Pacl. 

Till  within  a  verj-  recent  period  Antioch  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  where  the  town  of  Ah- 
Sheier  now  stands  (Olivier,  vi,  896) ;  but  the  research- 
es of  the  Rev.  F.  Arundell,  British  chaplain  at  Smyr- 
na in  1838  (Diseoveriei,  i,  281),  confirmed  by  tha  still 
later  inveatlgationa  irf  Mr.  Hamilton,  aecretary  at  the 
Get^pbioal  Society  (AwMreiU*,  i,  472),  have  de- 
termined its  nte  to  be  adjoining  the  town  of  Yah- 
batch;  and  consequentiy  that  Ak-Sheker  is  the  an- 
cient Philomdion  described  by  Strabo  <xii,  8  j  iii, 
72,  ed.  Tauch.) :  "  In  Phr)'giB  Paroreia  is  a  moun- 
tainous ridge  stretching  from  east  to  west ;  and  under 
this  on  other  side  lies  a  great  and  dties  near  It ; 
to  the  north  Philomelion,  and  on  tbe  other  ride  An- 
tioch, called  Antioch  near  Eiaidla;  the  one  is  situated 
altogether  on  the  plain ;  the  other  on  on  eminence, 
and  has  a  colony  of  Bomans."  According  to  Pliny, 
Antioch  waa  also  called  Cnsarea  (-v,  24).  Mr.  Arun- 
dell observed  tbe  remains  of  Bevet»l  temples  and 
churches,  berides  a  theatre  toA  a  mognlfleant  aque- 
duct ;  of  the  latter  twenty-one  arches  still  remaned  In 
a  perfect  state.  Mr.  Hamilton  copied  several  inscrip- 
tiona,  aU,  with  one  exception,  in  Ift^.  Of  one  the 
only  words  not  entli«l]PJs&eid>y4>*»-)^i^^EMAcae 
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Cain  of  Anttoch  In  PlitdU,  with  the  Head  of  UonUsn. 


CoMon."  (See  Arundell's  Ditcowria  in  Aiia  Minor, 
Lond.  1834,  i,  268-312 ;  Hamilton's  Re$farchet  m  Asia 
Minor,  Lond.  1842,  i,  472-474 ;  U,  418-489;  Uborde's 
Atia  Minor;  Calmet,  PlaUi,  vii;  Conybeara  and 
Howmn,  JUft  and  Epiitla  of  St.  Patil,  U,  170.)— KU- 
to,  s.  T.   Sm  Pibidia. 

Antioohl'a,  a  mora  exact  method  of  Anglicizing; 
(1  Hacc.  IT,  86;  t1,  68;  3  Mace.  W,  88;  81)  the 
name  Ahtiocb  [m  Sipia}  (q.  v.)* 

Antio'chlan  ('Ayrtox'vc),  aa  inhaUtant  (2  Mace. 
W,  9-19)  of  the  dty  Aariocii  [in  Sgria]  (q.  v.). 

Anti'oohia  ('AtrtoxiCi  of  Antwehu$),  the 
concubine  of  Antlochus  EpiphaneB,  who  gave  her  the 
cities  of  Tanue  and  &Ullo,  that  she  might  receive  their 
revennea  for  her  own  benefit,  like  the  modem  "pin- 
money"  (comp.  Cicero,  Ad  Vemm,  5).  This  was  re- 
garded 1^  the  inhabitants  as  an  insapportable  mark 
of  contempt,  and  they  took  up  arms  against  the  king, 
who  was  obliged  to  march  in  person  to  reduce  them 
(3  Mace,  iv,  80).   B.C.  168. 

Anti'oohus  C^t'^'oxocopponeuf),  the  name  espe- 
dally  of  several  of  Uie  Sj^rian  kings,  whose  history, 
so  far  as  relates  to  Jewish  affairs,  is  contained  particn- 
larly  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  is  predicted 
with  remarkable  rain  ate  oesa  in  the  11th  chapter  of 
Darnel.  The  name  was  first  borne  by  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Philip,  whose  son  Selencns,  by  the  help  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  established  himself  (B.C.  812)  as  mler 
of  Babylon.  The  year  812  is,  in  consequence,  the 
era  fh>m  which,  under  that  monarchy,  time  was  com- 
puted, as,  for  instance,  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees. 
For  eleven  years  more  the  contest  in  Asia  contmoed, 
while  Antigonns  (the  "  0Me-«jfed")  was  grasping  at 
oniversal  supremacy.  At  length,  in  801,  he  was  de- 
feated and  slun  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsns,  in 
I^rygta.  Ptolemy,  son  of  Li^ns,  had  meanwhile  be- 
come  master  of  Southern  Syria,  and  Seleucus  was  too 
much  indebted  to  him  to  be  disposed  to  eject  him  by 
force  tima  this  possession.  In  fact,  the  first  three 
Ptolemies  (B.C.  323-222)  looked  on  their  eztra-Eg>-p- 
tian  possesuons  as  their  sole  guarantee  for  the  safety 
of  KerP^  itself  against  their  fbrmidable  neighbor,  and 
sncueded  hi  keeiang  the  mastery,  not  only  of  Pales- 
tine and  Ccele-Syria,  and  of  many  towns  on  that  ooost, 
but  of  Cyrene  and  other  parts  of  Libya,  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  islands,  with  numerous  maritime  posts  all  round 
Asia  Minor.  A  permanent  fleet  was  probably  kept 
up  at  Same*  (Polyb.  v,  85,  11),  so  that  their  arms 
reached  to  the  Hellespont  (v,  84,  7) ;  and  for  some 
time  they  ruled  over  Thrace  (xviii,  34,  6).  Thus 
Syria  was  divided  between  two  great  powers,  the 
nortkem  half  falling  to  Selencns  and  his  successors, 
the  southern  to  the  Ptolemies ;  and  this  explains  the 
titles  "  king  of  the  north"  and  "  king  of  the  south," 
in  the  lltb  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  line  dividing 
them  was  drawn  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Damascus, 
the  capital  of  Ccele-Syria^ — Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  most  compact  and  nnbxoken  account  of  the 
kings  of  tills,  the  Seleneid  or  Sjrriaa,  dynasty  is  to  be 
found  in  Applan's  book  (i)e  Rebtu  Sgriaeit),  at  the 
end.  A  sufficiently  drtailed  statement  of  the  reign 
of  each  may  be  found  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Cku$.  Btog. 


8.  T.  On  the  dates,  see  dlnton's  Faad HtOemiei^-fol. 
ii].  Appendix,  ch.  iiL    The  reigns  are  as  follows ; 

1.  SdtnicUB  I,  Nkator,  KC.  312-SSO. 
S.  Antiocfaua  1,  Boter,  hb  mm,  280-291. 
S.  ADtlocbtw  n,  TbeoB,  hla  wn,  SU-SS4S. 

4.  Sekuciu  U,  CalUniciui,  hU  wn,  t4C.iSlL 

5.  (Alexander,  or)  Stieuciu  lU,  CmuDiu,  M»  inn,  Stt~S!S. 
S.  Antlodiui  m,  the  Omt,  hli  brMher,  Si3-1ST. 
T.  SeleuoH  IV,  FhUopatcr,  hk  ma,  ISl-llt. 

8.  Antlochni  IV,  Epfphanea,  his  brother,  17 S-IM. 

9.  Antlochiu  V,  Eupatur,  Ua  bud  (a  minor),  Ifr4-1€& 

10.  Demetriiu  I,  Soter,  too  of  Belraciu  Miilopatar,  lOS-imi 

11.  Akuander  Balas,  a  UMUfMr,  who  prsuddcd  to  be  tea  (4 
Antiocliiu  l^IlfasBei^  ud  WH  attDowledaed  bjtbo  B» 
DiaoN  15!-14<L 

13.  AntfochuB  \1,  DioDyta*  minor),  son  of  the  prvcAiip. 
lie  waa  murdered  by  theimniper  Trypbo,  wba  c—tMlM 

the  Ungdom  tiU  1ST. 

13.  Demetrius  11,  Nlcalw,  md  at  DemetriM  8ot«r,  reSgned 

141,  wbpn  he        capturtd  by  Ihe  Parthlaiv, 

14.  AntlcxAiM  Vn,  Stdt'tefs  hk  broihcr,  14I-12B. 

10>  Demetriiu  11,  Nicalor,  a  eectmd  time,  after  hi*  release  froa 
Panhla,  12&-1SSL 

15.  SeJeucuH  V,  his  son,  ■wamlnated  bnmediately  by  hln  motb 

er,lHi. 

IT.  Antiochus  Vm.  OryptM,  bU  broOisr,  'bared  Ua  Uagta 

with  the  foUowlDg,  IS&J-e. 
IS.  Antiochus  IX,  Cydceniu,  hU  balf-brotber,  lll-fSb 
10.  Seleiicui  VI,  Epiphanes,  eldest  non  of  AnUorhus  Giypw 

kllb  AntlorbuB  CyilaentiB, 
Sa  ADttoebun  X,  Buebw,  mn  of  Antkdina  Cyzkeani.  awMH 

his  claims  to  Ue  filhei's  tbare  of  the  docJnlons,  kill 

Si'Ietictu  l^pbaiMs,  and  prtvalb  oti-t  the  luocemi  ol 

the  latter,  but  gl-nt  way  la  '^gnllle^  S&-8S. 
21.  l%Ilip,MCC(idaoaafAntlodiusGr7pnr,nNneedi>totliedaiB 

of  his  brother  Seleucus  agalmt  Antlochus  Eueebis,  aati 

the  accewlon  ot  Timuee,  dr.  9i~b3. 
2i.  Anilodiiu  XI,  Eplpfi  lanes  II,  bis  brother,  anodated  wfll 

him  In  the  amteat  la  vhli^  he  lort  bia  life,  dr.  »4. 

53.  Demetriua  in,  Eocaonia,  his  brother,  Hkrwiae  ■—riilB 

with  PhlUp  till  their  rupture,  when  be  was  taken  bImi 
erby  the  Auihiaw,  94-88.  - 

54.  Anttodms  XH,  Dlooydut  n,  hta  fantber,  whose  eawe  hi 

look  up  wthat  VbUlf,  UU  sMa  by  the  AraUaaa,  dl 
SS-S6. 

^  Tifrnt&ei,  king  of  Armenia,  biTited  (o  the  ihrtHie  by  lb 
arrtaas  orer  all  the  rival  dahnanta,  and  bdd  it  tlU  U 
OTcrttirow  by  lbs  Rotnan  geaeral  iJueaDaa,  sa-CP. 

8&  Antlodnnxni,  Arfatlcui,H»of  AntiodinsEasebef,alkiv 
ed  1^  LucuUna  to  hold  the  tbiooe  of  the  BeUudds  a 
its  entire  abolition  by  Pwnpey,  4MB. 

The  following  (Nos.  8,  6,  8,  9,  12, 14, 17, 18,  ZO,  83 
24,  of  the  above)  are  the  only  ones  of  the  name  d 
Antiocbns  thatare  importantin  sacred  literatme.  (Se- 
Frdhlich,  Annatet  Syria ;  Vaillant,  Seltuddar.  /tup.) 

1.  Antiochdb  (If)  TuBoa  (Bk'ic, pod ,  so  sumame> 
"  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  h 
overthrew  their  ^mnt  Timarchns,"  ApiAsn,  ^Eyr.  65) 
the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  (I)  Soter  as  kini 
of  Syria,  B.C.  261.  He  carried  on  for  several  yeai 
the  war  inherited  from  his  father  with  the  Egyjitiai 
king,  Ptolemy  (II)  Pfailadelphus,  who  snbdnsd  nios 
of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  but  at  lenfrth  (B.C.  250) 
in  order  to  secure  peace,  be  married  Ptolemy's  daogh 
ter  (Berenice)  in  place  <^  his  wife  Laodice,  and  ap 
pointed  the  snccesslon  in  the  line  of  his  Issue  by  he; 
(Polyb.  ap.  Athen.  U,  45) ;  yet,  on  the  death  of  Pbdeaq 
two  years  afterward,  Antiodins  recalled  hia  fbrme: 
wife  Laodice,  and  Berenice  and  her  son  were  soon  al 
ter  put  to  death  at  Daphne.  Antiochus  himself  died 
B.C.  246,  in  the  40th  year  of  hia  age  (Porphyry-,  l 
Euseb.  Ckron,  Atm.  i,  845),  of  poison  administer^  I; 
his  wife,  who  could  not  forget  her  former  divorc 
(Justin, xsvii,l;  Appian,  Sj/r.^;  VaLMax.iz, ]4,1J 


C(dn  of  Antlochiu  Theoe,  with  the  Figure  of  Uermlep. 

The  above  alliance  of  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy,  b} 
the  marriage  of[JEtenmG«^t<LtbB^ftt!^ih<is  propheticat 
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1^  referred  to  ta  Dan.  xi,  6,  as  "  th«  Jobing  of  them- 
wlvea  together"  by  "  the  king  of  the  Bonth  and  the 
kmg  of  the  north,"  through  "the  king'B  daughter;" 
and  ita  failure  is  there  distinctly  chaiwtarised,  thmugh 
the  triomph  of  Laodlce  orer  *'  him  that  strengthened 
her,"  i.  e.  her  husband  Antktchus  (see  Jerome,  Com- 
Menf.  in  loc.)-  After  the  death  of  Antiochas,  Ptolemy 
Bvergetes,  Uie  brother  of  Berenice  ("out  of  a  brani^ 
ot  her  root'^,  who  sncceeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
delphw,  exacted  rengeance  for  his  siMer's  death  by 
anisTadon  of  S^ria,in  which  Laodlce  was  killed,  ber 
■on  Sdencoa  Callinicns  driven  for  a  tinie  from  the 
thnme,  and  the  whole  countiy  plandered  (Dan.  xl, 
7-9;  hence  his  snnuune  "<Ae  benefactor'').  The  hoe- 
tilities  thus  renewed  co&tinned  for  many  years ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Selencus,  B.C.  226,  after  his  "  return 
into  his  own  land"  (Dan.  xi,  9),  his  eons  Alexander 
(Seleaeaa)  Ceraunos  and  Antiocbns  "assembled  a 
gnat  multitude  of  forces"  against  Ptol.  Pbilopator, 
the  son  of  Eveigetes,  and  "  one  ol  them"  (Antiochos) 
thnatond  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan. 
zi,  10).-^inlth,  a.  v. 

2.  AimocBCB  (III)  THB  Great,  Selencid  king  of 
Syria,  son  of  Selencus  Callinicus,  brother  and  succes- 
lor  of  Selencus  (II)  Ceraunus,  B.C.  (Potyb.  iv, 
40;  comp.  Eoaeb.  Cknm.  Arm.  i,  847;  ii,  2S6;  see 
Gfedien,  in  the  Tkeoi.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1831,  iv,  713). 
Ipa  warwitti  the  weak  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Pbilo- 
pator, in  Older  to  regain  Coele-Syria  and  Phcenicia,  he 
twice  (oomp.  Polyb.  v,  49)  penetrated  as  far  as  Dura 
(two  niUes  north  of  Ciesarea),  but  on  the  second  occa- 
sion he  concluded  a  four-months'  truce  with  his  adver- 
rary,  and  led  his  army  tiack  to  the  Orontes  (Polyb.  v, 
60;  Joetin,  xxz,  1,  3;  Athen.  xHl,  677;  comp.  Dan. 
xi,  10).  On  tiie  bnaking  out  of  hostilities  again,  he 
drore  the  Egyptian  land-force  aa  far  as  Zidon,  deso- 
lated Gilead  and  Samaria,  and  took  up  his  wmter- 
qnarters  at  Ptotemaia  (Polyb.  v,  6&-71).  In  the  be- 
gfaming  of  the  following  year  (B.C.  217),  however,  he 
was  defeated  by  the  EgJ-ptUns  (Polyb.  v,  79,  80,  82- 
86;  Strabo,  xvi,  759;  comp.  Dan.  "xi,  11)  at  Raphia 
(near  Gaza),  with  an  immense  loss,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  to  A&tioch,  leaving  Cosle-Syria,  Ph<£nicia,  and 
Palestise  to  the  Egyptians.    Tlurteen  [14]  years  af- 


pedttion  against  Asia  Minor,  in  which  he  snbdned  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  even  crossed  the  Hellespont 
into  Europe.  By  this  means  he  became  (B.C.  192} 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Bomam  (liv.  xxxv,  18^; 
Jnatin,  xxxi,  1),  in  which,  after  many  reverses,  he 
was  finally  compelled,  by  an  nnfoituoate  battle  at 
Magnesia,  in  Lycia  (B.C.  190),  to  conclude  a  disgrace- 
ful treaty,  B.C.  189  (Appian,  St/r.  3&-S9 ;  Polyb.  xxi, 
14 ;  Liv.  xxxvii,  40, 48, 46, 65 ;  Justin,  xxi,  8 ;  comp. 
Dan.  xi,  18 ;  1  Mace,  vlii,  6  sq.).  See  Edmbnbs.  Ue 
lost  bis  life  soon  afterward  (B.C.  187,  in  the  86th 
year  of  hia  reign,  according  to  Enseb.  Cirat,  ii,  86, 
236,  but  after  34  full  years,  according  to  Porphyr. 
Excerpt,  i,  847)  ia  a  popular  insurrection  excited  by 
his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Elymais,  in  order 
to  obt^  means  for  pajdng  the  tribute  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Romans  (Strabo,  xvi,  744 ;  Justin,  xxxii, 
2;  Diod.  Sic.  Exc.  ii,  578;  Porphyr.  in  Euseb.  CAron. 
^nn.  i,  S48 ;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  19).  Doring  the  war  of 
Antiochiia  with  Egypt,  the  Jews  and  Inhabitants  of 
Coele-Syria  anfiteed  severely,  and  the  suspense  in 
which  they  weie  for  a  long  time  kept  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate i^vil  relations  operated  injuriously  for  their  in- 
terests (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  S,  3);  but,  as  the  Jews  quick- 
ly adopted  the  Syrian  party  after  the  battle  at  Paneas, 
he  granted  them  not  only  fall  liberty  and  important 
concessions  for  their  worship  and  religions  Instltntiona 
(JosephuB,  Ant.  xll,  8,  3,  4),  but  he  also  planted  Jew- 
ish colonies  in  Lydla  and  Phrygia,  in  order  to  secure 
the  doubtful  fidelity  of  his  subjects  there.  Two  sons 
of  Antiocbns  occupied  the  throne  after  him,  Seleuctia 
PhUopator,  his  immediate  successor,  and  Antiocbns 
TV,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon  the  assassination 
of  his  brotber. '  (See,  generally,  Flothe,  GatA.  Mace- 
don,  ii,  226  sq.)— Winer,  s.  v. 

3.  AnnoCHua  (IV)  Epiphasks  (Bmfavng,  illiit- 
trioiU!  comp.  Hichaelis  on  1  Mace,  i,  10,  and  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  mm.  I,  iii,  228 ;  nicknamed  Epimanee,  'Emfia- 
t^Q,  madman,  Athen.  x,  488  sq. ;  on  coins  Theot,  Oioc, 
god,  see  FrOhlich,  Ana^.  tab.  6,  7),  a  Selencid  king 
of  Syria,  second  son  of  Antiochns  the  Great  (Appian, 
Syr.  46 ;  1  Mace.  1,  11),  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Sekncna  Pbilopator  (on  his  enu- 
meration, the  11th  of  the  Seleacldee,  Dan.  vii,  8,  24; 
see  Lengerke,  Daniel,  p.  818  sq.),  B.C.  176  (see  Wems- 
dorf,  De  fide  libr.  Maix.  p.  28  sq.),  and  attained  an 
evil  notoriety  for  his  tyrannical  trM^ment  of  the  Jews 
(comp.  Dan.  vii,  8  sq.),  who  have  described  him  (In 
the  second  Book  of  the  Maccabees)  as  barbarous  in  the 
extreme  (see  Eichhom,  Apokr.  p.  266).  He  bad  been 


THndradiK  (Xuie  Talent)  of  AnttiidiiH  the  Ckeat,  tlM  rswTM 
Wing  «  agiins  of  ApoUo,  with  tbe  Inaoriptian  (In  Ctawk) »  Of 
CngAntiachi&'' 

tenrard,  Antiochas  (in  connection  wHfa  PhiUp  111  of 
Macedott,  Liv.  xxxi,  84)  opened  mother  campaign 
against  Egypt,  then  ruled  over  by  a  child,  IHolemy 
(V)  Epiphuies.  He  had  already  conquered  the  three 
above-named  countries,  when  a  war  between  him  and 
Attains,  king  of  Peigamus,  diverted  him  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  Ua  lUMence  J^lemy,  aided  Seopas,  obtain- 
ed posseasioB  of  Jerusalem ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  se- 
cored  peace  there,  he  returned  through  Ccele-Syria, 
defeited  the  Egyptian  army  at  Paneas,  and  obtained 
tbe  mastery  of  all  Palestine,  B.C.  198  (Polyb.  xv,  20 ; 
Appian,  Syr,  1 ;  Liv.  xxx,  19 ;  Joseph.  ArU.  xii,  8,  3 ; 
eraap.  Dan.  xi,  13-16).  Ptolemy  now  formed  an  alli- 
■nee  witii  Antiocbns,  and  married  lifs  daughter  Cleo- 
pstra  (Polyb,  xxviU,  17, 11),  who  received  as  a  dowry 
(comp.  Dan.  xi,  18-16)  Cmle-Syria,  Phmnida,  and 
lUsfdoe  (Joseph.  Ant,  xH,  4, 1),  Antiocbns  nnder- 
took  In  the  following  year  a  naval  as  well  as  land  ex- 


Coln  of  Autiochus  Epiphones,  with  the  Flguie  of  Jupiter. 


given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  (B.C.  168)  after  his 
father's  defeat  at  Majniesia.  In  B.C.  176  be  was  re- 
leased by  the  intervention  of  his  brotber  Selencus,  who 
snbetiCitted  his  own  son  Demetrius  In  his  place.  An- 
tiocbuB  was  at  Athens  when  Selencus  was  asstBsinated 
by  Hellodoms.  He  took  advantafce  of  hts  position, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  easily 
expelled  Heliodorua,  who  had  usurped  the  crown,  and 
himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries"  (Dan. 
xi,  21 ;  comp.  Liv.  xii,  20),  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  vu,  8).  The  accession  of 
Antiochna  waa  bnmediately  followed  by  desperate  ef- 
forts  of  the  Hellenizlng  par^  at  Jerusalem  to  assert 
their  supremacy.  Jason  (Jesus;  Jow|*._^t>f.  3rii,^6, 
1;  see  Jasoh),  the  brotbSngif eOhiAJH; 
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priest,  pemuded  thfl  king  to  truisfer  th*  blgh-prlest- 

bood  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  bought  pertnlssion 
(2  Mace,  iv,  9)  to  cany  out  liis  design  of  habituating 
the  Jews  to  Greek  cuatotna  (2  Mace,  tv,  7,  20).  Three 
years  afterward,  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  BenJamiD 
[see  SimonJ,  who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to  car- 
ry to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  snppluitad  J»- 
•on  by  offering  the  Idng  a  htrger  bribe,  ai^  was  btm- 
self  appointed  high-priest,  while  Jawn  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites  (2  Hacc.  iv,  2S-26). 
From  these  circumstances,  and  from  the  marked  honor 
with  which  Antiochus  was  received  at  Jerusalem  very 
early  in  bis  reign  (B.C.  dr.  178;  2  Hacc  iv,  22),  it 
appears  that  he  found  no  ditieolty  In  regaining  the 
border  provinces  which  had  been  given  as  the  dower 
of  his  sister  Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  He  under- 
took four  campaigns  against  Egypt,  in  order  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  which  he 
had  claimed  since  Cleopatra's  death  (see  the  Axri- 
ocui-s  preceding) ;  the  first  B.C.  171,  the  second  B.C. 
170  (2  Mace,  v,  1 ;  1  Mace,  i,  17  sq.),  the  third  B.C. 
169,  the  fourth  B.C.  168.  On  his  return  from  tba  sec- 
ond of  these  campaigns,  in  the  prosecntioa  of  whkh  he 
bad  overran  the  greater  part  of  Egypt,  and  taken  pris- 
oner the  Egyptiini  king,  Ptolemy  Phllometor  (comp. 
Dan.  26),  be  indnlged  In  the  harshest  manner  of 
proceedings  in  Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of  the  above 
shameful  quarrel  among  the  priests  [see  Msmelads], 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  open  force  of  aims 
(comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  1),  and  vented  bia  mg«  ta- 

peciitlly  on  the  temple,  which  be  laundered  and  dese- 
crated with  great  bloodshed  (1  Klacc.  i,  20-42 ;  2  Mace. 
T,  1-2S).  Being  checked  by  the  Romans  ii^  his  fourth 
campaign  against  Egypt,  and  compelled  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner  to  retire  (Liv.  xlv,  12;  Polyb. 
xjcix,  11;  Appian,  Syr.  66;  Diod.  Sic.  £xc.  Vatic, 
xxxi,  2 ;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  29  sq.),  be  detached  (B.C. 
167)  a  body  of  troops  to  Jerusalem,  -tiho  took  th«  city 
by  assault,  slaogfatered  a  large  part  of  tba  inbaUtants, 
and  gave  up  the  city  to  a  general  sack  (1  Hacc.  1,  80 
sq. ;  2  Hacc.  v,  24  sq. ;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  81  sq.).  The 
Jewish  worahip  in  the  Temple  was  utterly  broken  up 
and  abdisbed  (1  Hacc.  i,  48  sq.).  At  this  time  he 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  jv,  61;  v,  8  sq. ;  Dan.  xi, 
41).  The  decrees  then  followed  wblcb  have  rendered 
bis  name  infiunons.  The  Greek  relif^cln  was  fbrdbly 
imposed  upon  the  Jews,  and  there  was  set  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  desecrating  (Diod.  Sic.  Edog.  xxxiv,  1) 
and  defiling  the  Temple,  on  the  I6th  of  Kisleu,  the 
"abomination  of  desolation"  [q.  v.]  (Don.  xi,  81;  xii, 
11 ;  1  Mace.  i.  67),  i.  e.  pro^bty  a  little  idolatrous 
sfatine  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  fi,  4)  on  the  altar  of  bnmt- 
offerings;  the  first  victim  was  sacrificed  to  Juf^ter 
Olympins,  on  the  2Sth'of  the  same  month.  Many 
timidly  submitted  to  the  royal  mandate  (1  Mace,  i, 
48),  being  already  inclined  to  Gentiltsm  (1  Hacc.  i, 
12),  and  sacrificed  to  the  pagan  gods  (1  Mace. !,  4fi) ; 
but  a  band  of  bold  patriota  united  (oomp.  Dan.  xi,  84) 
under  the  Asmoniean  Uattatbiaa  (q.  v.),  and,  after 
bis  death,  which  occurred  shortly  afterward,  under 
bis  heroic  son,  Jodas  Haccabmia  (q.  v.),  and,  after 
acting  for  a  long  time  on  tbe  defensive,  at  leng^  took 
the  open  field  (1  Mace,  iv),  and  gained  their  freedom 
(comp.  Dan.  ix,  25  aq.).  Meanwhile  Antiochus  turn- 
ed his  arms  to  tbe  East,  toward  Parthia  (Tac.  Hitf.  v, 
8)  and  Armenia  (Appian,  Si/r.  45 ;  Diod.  ap.  Holler, 
Fragm.  ii,  10;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  40).  Hearing  not  long 
afterward  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of  Nanna  ("  the 
desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xl,  87)  in  Elymais  (1  Hacc. 
vl,  1  sq. ;  see  Wemsdorf,  Defide  Afaecab.  p.  58  sq.), 
bung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  be  resolved  to  plun- 
der it.  The  attempt  was  defeated ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act  of  sacrilege,  the 
event  hastened  his  death.  He  retired  to  Babylon, 
.  and  thence  to  Tabn  in  Persia  (not  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Echatana,  aa  m  3  Hacc.  ix,  8,  the  traditionary  bn'rial- 


'  place  of  tbis  king,  see  Wetne^nf,  mt  mp.  p.  KM  eq.), 
where  he  died  in  the  year  B,C.  164  (see  Hafnuna, 

Wtitiag.  i,  310),  in  the  twelfth  year  of  hia  rrign  (Afk 
plan,  ayr.  66;  Polyb.  xxi,  11 ;  see  Wemsdorf,  p.  % 
sq.,  61  sq. ;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  8 ;  viii,  25),  the  victim  ti 
superstition,  tenor,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi,  2;  Jo- 
'  sephuB,  Ant.  zii,  6,  1  sq.),  having  first  heard  of  the 
'  sncceaeee  of  tbe  Uaocabees  In  nsbffing  the  tenple. 
worship  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  vi,  1-16;  comp.  2 
I  Hacc.  i,  7-17  F).  "  He  came  to  bis  end,  and  there  was 
none  to  help  him"  (Dan.  xi,  45).  Comp.  Liv.  xH. 
24r-26;  xlU,  6;  xliv,  19;  xlv,  11-18;  Joeephns,  Js/. 
xtf,  6,  8.  See  Jacob  ben-Kaphtali,  eoi'^acK  T\'Xt 
(Hantna,  1557).   Compare  Haccabee. 

Tbe  fffominence  ^ven  to  the  rei^  of  ADtio(faa« 
Epiphanes  In  tbe  Book  of  Daniel  accords  with  its 
resentative  character  (Dan.  vU,  8,  26 ;  viii,  11  sq.). 
The  conquest  of  Alexander  had  introdoced  the  fltrces 
of  Greek  thought  and  life  into  the  Jewish  natini, 
which  was  already  prepared  for  their  operation.  See 
Alexa:*deb  the  Grbat.  For  more  than  a  centtny 
and  a  half  these  forces  bad  acted  powerftally  both  upon 
the  £kith  and  apon  the  habits  of  the  people;  and  the 
time  was  come  when  an  outward  straggle  alone  could 
decide  whether  Judaism  was  to  be  merged  into  a  ra- 
tionalized paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  victorious  from 
the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous  and  more  pure.  Tfaeie 
were  many  symptoms  which  l)etokened  the  appraacb- 
ing  struggle.  The  position  which  Jud«a  occupied  on 
the  borders  of  tbe  conflicting  empires  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  exposed  equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war 
and  the  treacherous  favors  of  rival  sovereigns,  ren- 
dered its  national  condition  precarious  ttom  tlie  first, 
though  these  very  circumstances  were  favorable  to  tkt 
growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by  which  tbe 
wars  of  "the  North  and  South"  were  stwned,  must 
have  alienated  the  mind  of  every  faitbftil  Jew  fhm  bis 
Grecian  lords,  even  if  persecution  had  not  been  super- 
added-fhtm  Egypt  first  and  then  from  Syria.  Polit- 
ically nothing  was  left  for  the  people  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  but  independence  or  the  abandunment  of 
every  prophetic  hope.  Nor  was  their  social  position 
less  perilous.  The  influence  of  Greek  literature,  of 
foreign  travel,  of  extended  commerce,  had  made  itself 
felt  in  daily  liCs,  At  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  tbe  in- 
habitants seem  to  bare  dedred  to  imitate  the  excrrises 
of  tbe  Greeks,  and  a  Jewish  embassy  attended  tbe 
games  of  Hercules  at  l^-re  (2  Hacc.  Iv,  9-20).  Even 
their  religious  feelings  were  j^eldtng;  and  before  the 
rising  of  the  Haccabees  no  opposition  was  ofiTered  to 
the  execution  of  tbe  king's  decrees.  Upon  the  firvt 
attempt  of  Jason  tbe  "  priests  bad  no  courage  to  serve 
at  tbe  altar"  (2  Hacc.  iv,  14 ;  comp.  1  Hacc.  i,  43); 
and  this  not  so  much  from  wilful  apostas}'  as  from  ■ 
disregard  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
flict. Thus  it  was  necessary  that  the  final  issues  of  ■ 
false  Hellenism  should  lie  openly  seen  that  it  might  be 
discarded  forever  by.thoee  who  cherished  the  ancieiit 
futh  of  Israel.  The  conduct  of  Antiochua  was  in  ev- 
ery way  suited  to  accomplish  tbis  end ;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse 
rather  than  of  any  deep-laid  sdmne  to  ei^rpate  a 
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stmige  creed.  At  first  ha  imitated  tb«  nberat  policy 
of  bii  predece«^ra,  uid  the  occuion  for  his  atttclu 
vu  funitshed  by  the  Jews  thenuelvea.  Even  the 
■otivet  by  wUeh  be  ma  finally  iKtoated  were  per- 
nnal,«r,  at  moet,  only  political.  Able,  energetic  (Po- 
irli.  xxvil,  17),  and  liberal  to  proftuion,  Antiochns 
wu  recklesa  and  nnacmpnloiu  in  the  execution  of  his 
plaaa.  Ue  had  learned  at  Borne  to  coort  power  and  tq^ 
dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire,  aitd  be  remembered 
Uut  he  had  been  a  hoetage.  Begardlesa  himself  of 
Ibe  gods  of  his  lUhera  (Dan.  xi,  SJ),  lie  wu  Incapable 
of  appreciating  the  power  of  rall^on  in  otbers;  and, 
like  Nero  in  later  times,  he  Iwcame  a  tyjM  of  the  en- 
emy  of  God,  not  as  the  Roman  emperor,  by  the  per- 
petration of  onnataral  crimes,  bat  by  the  disregard  of 
emy  higher  feeling.  "  He  magnified  himself  above 
all."  The  real  deity  whom  he  recognised  was  the  Ro- 
man war^^god,  and  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred 
temples  (Dnn.  xi,  S8  sq.;  Ewald,  Geteh.  du  VoUxa 
/«-.  It,  MO).  Confronted  with  aach  a  perseoator,  the 
Jew  realised  the  si^iitiial  power  of  bia  faith.  The 
evils  of  heathendom  were  seen  ooneantnted  in  a  per^ 
wnsl  shape.  The  outward  forms  of  worship  became 
invested  with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity. 
Common  life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic  de- 
votioe.  kn  independent  nation  asserted  the  Integrity 
of  its  hope*  in  the  Csee  of  %ypt,  Syria,  and  Ikme. 
Aatioehas  himself  left  behind  him  among  the  Jews 
the  memory  of  a  detestable  ^Tanf()Tr33,  contemptible. 
Dsn.  xi,  21 ;  ptZa  afiapni\6s,  1  Mace  i,  10),  although 
Diodoms  Siculus  (Sehg.  84)  gives  him  the  character 
of  a  magnanimons  prince  (fiaaAtic  tuyaXo^l/vxoc  ant 
TO  ^fupof:').  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that 
the  portraitures  of  the  Jewish  writers  are  likely  to 
bare  been  exaggemted,  bat  they  could  not  well  have 
fabricated  the  facts  In  the  case,  while  the  nature  of  the 
reaction  (in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees)  shows  an  iii- 
loteraUa  dvil  pressure  preceding;  accordingly  Antio- 
chns  is  depicted  eren  in  Diodorue  (11,  562  sq.)  and 
other  historians  as  a  violently  eccentric  (almost  atro- 
cioue)  monaicb,  whose  character  is  composed  of  con- 
tradictory elements  (comp.  Athen.  x,  433).  His  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  the  Jewish  religion  coold  certainly 
hanllyhave  arisen  from  despotic  bigotry,  bathe  prob- 
acy solvit  by^hhi,  maaiia  to  render  the  Jews  some- 
wtiat  nors  tractaUe,  and  to  conform  them  to  other  na- 
tions— a  pnrpose  to  which  the  predilection  for  foreign 
customs,  already  predominant  among  the  prominent 
Jen  (1  Mace,  i,  13 ;  2  Mace. iv,  10  sq.),  doubtless  con- 
tributed. The  Jews,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  their  po- 
sition between  Syria  and  Egypt,  were  subject  to  many 
hardships  oifintentional  on  the  part  of  Antiochns,  and 
hU  generals  may  often  have  increased  the  severity  of 
the  measures  e^)otned  upon  them  by  him,  on  account 
of  the  nsnal  rigid  policy  of  his  government  toward  for- 
eigners; yet  in  the  whole  conduct  of  Antiochus  to- 
ward the  Jews  a^  otter  contempt  fbr  the  people  them- 
leives,  as  well  as  a  relentless  lustiness  of  disposition, 
ti  quite  evident. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  HoBif  (LtttU), , 

4.  AimocHCa  (V)  EttpATOit  (BvTrarup,  having  a 
•oWr/aAer)  sncceoded,  in  B.C.  164,  while  yet  a  child 
(of  nine  years,  Appian,  Syr.  66 ;  or  twelve  years,  ac- 
cording to  Porphyr.  in  Enseb.  Chroa.  j4m.  ^  848),  his 
bther  Antioehns  Epiphanes,  nnder  the  gnardianship 
of  Lyiial  (Api^,  Syr,  46 ;  1  Mace,  iii,  82  sq.),  al- 
though Antiochus  Epiph.  on  his  deathbed  bad  desig- 
nated ndUp  as  regent  and  guardian  (1  Mace,  vi,  1 4  sq., 
^ ;  2  Mace,  ix,  29).    Soon  after  his  accession  (B.C. 

h*  sat  out  with  a  large  army  for  Jnd»a  (1  Mace. 
^30)^vhere  Lysias  already  was,  but  hard  pressed  by 
the  Jews  (1  Mace,  iil,  S9  sq. ;  vi,  21  sq.).  Respecting 
the  n^e  that  be  took  and  the  issue  of  the  engagement 
^ch  he  fooght  with  Judas  Maccabnns,  the  accounts 
do  not  agree  (1  Mace,  vi,  and  2  Mace,  xiti ;  comp. 
Wemadorf,  Z>e  jWs  Moxeah.  p.  117 ;  Eichhom,  Ap<^. 
p.  3fid  sq.) ;  that  victory,  however,  was  not  on  the  side 
of  J  ndas,  as  one  of  these  states  (2  Mace,  sdii,  29,80), 
S 
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q)peaT8  evident  from  all  the  drcttmstances.  The 
statement  (1  Mace,  vi,  47)  that  the  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  accbunt  of  the  superiority  of  their 
enemies,  is  very  probable,  and  corroborated  by  Jo- 
sephus  {Warty  1|  If  S;  comp.  Ant.  xil,  9,  6).  Aoti* 
ocfaus  repulsed  Jnus  at  Betbzacharia,  and  took  Beth- 
sura  (Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Mace.  t1, 
81-&0).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  temple  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persoaded  the  king  to 
conclude  a  has^  peace  that  he  might  advance  to  meet 
Philip,  who  had  retomed  fhim  Persia  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Antiocb  (1  Mace,  vi,  51  sq. ;  Joseph. 
A%t.  xii,  9,  8  sq.).  PhUlp  was  speedily  overpowered 
(Joseph.  1.  c.) ;  but  in  the  next  year  (B.C.  162)  Anti- 
ochus and  Lysiaa  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  son  of  Selencna  Philopator,  who  now  appear^ 
ed  In  Syria  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Antiochus 
was  immediately  put  to  death  by  him  (together  with 
Lysias)  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  whidi  he  had  hinw 
self  suifered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace,  vii, 
1  sq. ;  2  Mace,  xiv,  1  sq. ;  Appian,  Syr.  46 ;  Justin, 
xxxiv,  S),  after  a  reign  (according  to  Eusebius)  of  two 
(full)  years  (Polyb.  xxxi,  19;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  10, 1). 

5.  AirriocHna(Vl),  sumamed  Epipbaxbs  Dtoiry- 
STTs  CEx't^f  4c  Atoi^ot,  iUtutriotu  Bacchvi,  on  coins, 
see  Eckhel,  I,  iii,  281  sq. ;  but  Thbos,  Qioq,  god,  l>y 
Joeephns,  Ant.  xili,  7,  1),  son  of  Alexander  (Balas) 
king  of  Syria  QAXtiavSpo^  'XKitavSpov  rov  vnBov, 
App.  Syr.  68).  After  his  Other's  death  (B.C.  146)  he 
remained  in  Arabia ;  bat,  though  still  a  child  (woi^io*', 
App.  1.  c. ;  natSa^v  vtwnpoy,  1  Mace,  xi,  M),  he  was 
soon  afterward  brooght  fbrward  by  Diodotus  or  Trypbo 
(Strabo,  xvi,  762),  who  iiad  been  one  of  his  fsther'a 
chief  ministers  at  Antiocb,  as  a  claimant  of  the  throne 
against  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  (through  his  generals) 
quickly  obtained  the  succession  by  force  of  arms  (1 
Mace,  xi,  89,  64),  B.C.  145-144  (comp.  Eckbel,  Doctr. 
Nttm.  J,  iii,  281 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  1 ;  Appian,  Syr.  68). 
Jonathan  Blaccabnus,  wtio  Joined  his  caase,  was  laden 
with  rich  presents  and  instated  in  the  high-priesthood, 
and  bis  brother  Simon  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  royal  troops  in  Palestine  (1  Mace,  xi,  57  sq.). 
Jonathan  now  reduced  the  whole  land  to  subjectimi 
from  Damascus  to  Antiocb  (]  Mace,  xi,  62),  defeated 
the  troops  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xl,  68.sq.),  and  even 
snccessAilly  repelled  a  f^sh  incursion  of  Demetrius 
into  Palestine  (1  Mace  xii,  24  sq.) ;  Imt  liardly  was 
Antiochus  establisbed  on  the  throne  when  Trypbo  be- 
gan to  put  into  execution  bu  long-cherished  plan  of 
seizing  the  royal  power  for  himself  (1  Mace,  xii,  89). 
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In  order  to  this,  Trypho  first  of  all  adrised  the  young 
prioce  to  get  the  powerful  Jonathan  out  of  the  way, 
and  having  succeeded  by  Btratagem  in  confining  him 
in  prison,  be  soon  after  (B.C.  148)  pat  Um  to  death 
(1  UacG.  xii,  40  sq.).  H«  then  returned  to  Syria, 
caused  Antiochus  to  be  muidered,  and  seized  upon  the 
crown  (1  Mace-  sdii,  81  sq. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  5,  9; 
App.  Syr.  68 ;  Livy,  Epit.  56  [where  the  decern  annot 
admodum  kabena  b  incorrect] ;  Diod.  ap.  HoUer, 
Fragm.  it,  19 j  Just,  xxxvi,  1). — Smithes,  v. 

6.  AnnocHua  (VII)  Sidbtbs  (SiiitTtK,  from  Sida 
in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  Iwm,  Euseb.  CKiv*.  Arm. 
i,  849,  and  not  from  his  great  love  of  hunting,  Plutardi, 
Ap<qAth.  p.  34,  ed.  lips.,  comp.  I'^S),  called  also  Eu- 
8BBBB  (RvmfiiK,  piotu,  Josephus,  Ant.  xiil,  8,  2);  on 
coins  EvsROBTBS  (EvtpyiTTjQ,  benefactor,  see  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  JVwn.  Hi,  236),  second  son  of  Demetrius  I.  Af- 
ter his  brother  Demetrius  (II)  Micator  liad  been  taken 
prisoner  (B.C.  cir.  141)  by  Hithridates  I  (Arsacea  Yf, 
1  Mace,  xiv,  1),  kiDK  of  Puthia,  he  married  Deme- 
trius's  sister  (wife)  Cleopatra,  B.C.  140  (Justin,  xxxvi, 
1),  recovered  the  dominion  of  S>*ria  (I1.C.  137,  comp. 
NIebulir,  KL  ScAr.  1,  251)  from  the  atrocious  Trypho 
(Strabo,  xiv,  668),  and  ruled  over  It  for  nine  years 
(1  Mace.  XV,  1  sq.).  At  first  he  made  a  very  advan- 
tageous treaty  with  Simon,  who  was  now  "  high-priest 
and  prince  of  the  Jews,"  but  when  he  grew  independ- 
ent of  his  help,  he  withdrew  the  concessions  which  he 
had  made,  and  denumded  tlie  surrender  of  the  for- 
tresses which  the  Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money 
(1  Mace.  XV,  26  sq. ;  Josephns,  Ant.  xiii,  7,  3).  As 
Kmon  was  nnwilling  to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent 
a  force  under  Gendebsus  against  him,  who  occupied  a 
fortified  position  at  Cedron  (?  1  Mace,  xv,  41),  near 
Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  country'.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Cendebieus  by  the  sons  of  Simon  and 
the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Slacc.  xvi,  1-10),  An- 
tlochua,  who  had  returned  from  the  porsiut  of  Trypho, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Juda»  in  person.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  be  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
came  near  takinc;  it  by  storm,  but  at  length,  probably 
through  fear  of  the  Itx>mana,  made  peace  on  tolerable 
terms  with  John  Hyrcanus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8,  8, 
4 ;  comp.  Euseb.  Chnm.  Arm.  i,  349).  Antiochus  next 
turned  bis  arms  against  the  Partbians,  and  Hyrcanus 
accompanied  him  in  the  campaign ;  but,  after  some 
successes,  he  was  wttrely  defeated  by  Pbraortes  II 
(Arsaces  VII),  and  fell  in  the  battle  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xiii,  8,  4 ;  Justin,  xxxviii,  10 ;  Diod.  Sic.  £xc.  Vat. 
p.  117  sqO,  B.C.  cir.  127^126  (App.  St/r.  68 ;  comp. 
Niebuhr,  Kl.  Sckrifi.  i,  261  b(j.  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii,  832 
sq.).  According  to  Athenains  (v,  210;  x,  439;  xii, 
540),  this  king,  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  was  in- 
ordinately ^ven  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Uble  (comp. 
Justin,  xxxviii,  10). — Smith.   See  Ci^fatBA  & 


Coin  of  AntlochuB  Sldetes,  with  the  Figure  of  Minerva. 


7.  AimoCHtia  (VIIT)  Grtpus  (rpiiwof,  fVom  his 
aqttiline  nose),  and  on  coins  Epiphann,  was  the  second 
son  of  Demetrins  Nicntor  and  Cleopatra.  After  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Seleucus  by  his  motlter,  she 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  as  being  likely  to  anlnnit 
to  her  dictation,  B.C.  126 ;  but  with  the  assistance  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  his  fkther-in-law,  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded In  ejecting  the  usurper  Alexander  Zebina  from 
*tTriii  (Joeephua,  Ant.  xiii,  9,  8),  but  eventnaily  com- 


pelled his  mother  to  drink  the  poison  that  in  her  >Bal- 
onsy  she  prepared  for  him,  B.C.  120.  Eight  yeui 
afterward  a  quarrel  aroee  between  liim  and  Itis  half- 
brother  Antiochns  Cyaicenua  aliont  tba  ■nccMrioa 
(Josephoa,  Attt.  xiii,  10, 1),  causing  a  protracted  dvfl 
war  tiiat  resulted  in  the  partition  t£  the  kingdom  <i 
Sjrria  between  them  and  their  descendanU  till  the 
Roman  conqoest.  He  was  assasunated,  B.C.  96,  in 
Uencleon,  after  a  reign  of  29  years  (Joaephus,  Am. 
xiii,  18,  4),  leaving  four  sons.  (See  Justin,  xxxii, 
1-8;  \Ayj,E^.W\  Apirfan,<S;p'*P-^;  Atbeo. xti^MO.) 
Host  of  his  coins  have  his  mtMlier'a  bust  together  with 
his  own  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  A'vm.  iii,  238).  He  appeals 
to  lie  the  Antiochus  Philometor  (^tXofiifratp,  tovtr  of 
his  tnoUter")  referred  to  by  Josephus  (^A  nt.  xiii,  12,  2). 


CoId  of  Antiochns  Grypas. 

8.  AirriociniB  (IX)  Ciziceinw  (KvZue^tffis,  tnm 
Cyzicus,  where  he. was  brought  np),  and  on  coins 
(Eckhel,  iii,  241)  PkUopator  (^iXoworitp,  Wr  i/his 
father),  acquired  possession  of  Ccele-Syria  and  PhiE- 
nicia  (B.C.  111-96)  from  his  half-brother  Antiochns 
Grypus  (q.  v.),  on  whoee  death  be  attempted  to  sdu 
the  wliole  of  Syria,  but  was  resisted  by  Seleacoa,  eld- 
est son  of  the  Utter,  by  whom  lie  was  killed  in  battle. 
B.C.  95  (Josephus,  AnL  xiii,  13, 4).  He  made  an  un- 
successful campaign  at  Samaria,  as  related  by  Jo- 
sephus ((6.  10,  2;  War,  i,  2,  7),  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  John  H^Tcanus,  prince  and  liigb- 
priest  of  the  Jews,  having  besieged  the  city,  the  Sa- 
maritans invited  Antiochus  to  their  uatstuiee.  Hr 
advanced  speedily  to  help  them,  but  was  overcome  by 
Antigonns  and  Aristobulos,  sons  of  Hyrcanus,  wtw 
commanded  the  siege,  and  who  pursued  him  to  Scy- 
thopolis ;  after  which  they  resumed  the  siege  of  Ss- 


CoId  of  Antiochus  Gyzlccnui. 
maria,  and  blocked  up  the  city  so  dflsely  that  the  in- 
habitants again  solicited  Antiochus.  Having  received 
6000  men  from  Ptolemy  Latbyms,  son  of  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Egypt,  he  wasted  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Jews,  daeipiiDg  thereby  to  oblige  Hyrcanus  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  but  his  troops  were  at  last  dis- 
peraed,  and  Samaria  was  taken  by  storm,  and  razed 
by  Hyrcanus. 

9.  AxTiocHiTS  (X)  EosBBBS  (E^^ifc,  jmm),  and 
on  coins  PhUopafor,  ttte  son  of  the  prece^g,  whom 
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be  succeeded,  B.C.  95,  and  defeated  Selenciu  of  the 
riTftl  portion  of  Syria,  as  well  as  the  tvo  brothers  of 
the  l^ter ;  but  the  Syrisiu,  worn  out  with  the  con- 
tiBBadoa  of  the  dril  brofl,  at  length  offared  the  crown 
of  ill  Syria  to  TignnM,  before  wboee  ftill  acceselon 
Antiodios  peifslied  in  battle  with  the  FarthianB  (Jo- 

XO.  AmroCHos  (XI),  who  also  assumed  the  title 
rf  .^i^Nkmes  (II),  waa  one  of  Che  above-named  sons  of 
Antiochus  Giypus  and  brothers  of  Seleacos,  who  con- 
tended with  Antiochns  Cyzicanua;  he  waa  defeated 
and  lost  his  life,  B.C.  cir.  M  (Josepbaa,  AtU.  xUi,  13, 
4),  leaving  the  conteat  to  bis  Bonriving  brother  Philip, 
siristed  hy  another  brotber,  Demetrins,  till  Uw  dispute 
was  finally  tenninated  by  Jlgranes  (q.  v.)  assuming 
suprente  power  of  all  ^rio,  thiu  putting  an  end  to 
tbe  Selendd  dynasty. 


11.  AimocHUB  (XII),  tbe  yonngeat  son  of  Antio- 
dma  Giypna,  sarauned  likowiee  Diottgtm  (II),  and 
on  cofaia  (Eckbel,  iii,  246)  PhUopator  Callikiccs 
{YiiMiivvot^fn^y  vtctorumt),  assumed  the  title  of  king 
■fterhis  brother  Demetrius  (see  above)  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  He  fell  in  battie  against 
Aretas,  king  of  tbe  Arabians,  after  a  brief  exercise  of 
power  at  Damaaetu,  in  opposHioa  to  his  surviving 
bnther  HiUip,  B.C.  dr.  90 (Josephue,  AiU.  xUi,  15, 1). 


Coin  of  AnUochDB  Calllnlcus- 


Anti6chuB  was  likewise  the  title  of  several  kings 
of  tbe  petty  province  of  Commagene,  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Mount  Taurus,  liaving  the  citj  of  Samo- 
uU  for  its  cai^tal,  and  originally  forming  part  of  the 
Selendd  kingdom  of  Syria,  from  whlcb  It  appears  to 
have  been  independent  during  the  contests  between  the 
later  kings  of  that  dynasty — a  circumstance  that  prob- 
ably explains  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Antiochns  in 
this  fresh  dynasty.  The  only  one  of  these  mentioned 
even  1^  Josephua  ia  the  foitRtu  of  tbe  name,  sur- 
oamed  ^^hcauM,  apparently  a  son  trf  Antiochns  II  of 
the  tame  line.  He  was  on  Intimate  terms  witii  Calig- 
ula, who  gave  bim  his  paternal  kingdom,  A.D.  88,  but 
afterward  withheld  it,  so  that  he  did  not  succeed  to  it 
till  the  accession  of  Claudius,  A.D.  41.  Nero  added 
part  of  Armenia  to  bis  dominions  in  A.D.  CI.  He 
was  one  of  tbe  richest  of  tbe  kings  tribntaiy  to  the 
Bomans  (see  Smith's  Diet.  o/Claa.  Biog.  s.  v.).  His 


T'lin  ct  Antlodiivi  IV,  Commagene,  with  the  Inncription  (Id 
Gntl),  xGreat  King  Aatlochiu tbe  Jteverse  bearing  the 
t^Kia^ali  Bron^  with  tbe  hgend  (In  Greek),  "Of  (tbe) 
OanmaieiduK*' 


son,  also  called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was  betrothed, 
A.D.  43,  to  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agripp«(Jo- 
sepbus.  Ant.  zix,  9, 1).  He  assisted  Titus  in  the  final 
tiegeof  Jenualem(Josephn8,  War,  v,  11,  8;  Tacitus, 
Nut.  V,  1).  Bat  in  A.D.  72  he  was  accused  by  Psetus, 
governor  of  Syria,  of  oonB|dring  with  the  Parthians 
against  tbe  Romans,  and,  being  deposed  from  bis 
kingdom,  retired  first  to  Lacediemon  and  then  to  Bome, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life  lo  great  re* 
spect  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  7). 

Antdocbna,  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Palestine,  a 
Syrian  tiy  birth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  bis  eloquent 
preaching  gained  bim  tbe  reputation  of  another  Chrys- 
oetom.  He  died  not  later  than  408.  Bendes  many 
sermons,  be  left  a  large  work  "against  Ararice," 
which  is  lost.— Theodoret,  IHal.  ii;  Phot.  Cod.  SS8; 
Ad,  Coaeii.  EjAa.  ill,  118;  Labbe,  CataL  Codd.  Vm- 
dabon.  pt.  I,  p.  116,  No.  68. 

AntioohTiB,  monk  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians 
(A.D.  614),  and  author  of  an  "  Epitome  of  Christian 
Faith"  (flavltKTtji  t^s  'Ayiag  rpa^ije),  first  publisb- 
ed  in  Latin  by  Hlman  (Fans,  1648, 8vo) ;  reprinted  in 
the  BiNiotheea  Patrum  (Paris,  1679;  Colon.  1618; 
Lngd.  1677) ;  in  the  original  Qreek,  first  by  Ducnua, 
in  tbe  Awtarii  BiU.  Pair.  (Par.  1624),  reprinted  in 
Horell's  Bihl.  Patr.  (Par.  1644),  and  a  considerable 
fragment  in  Fabricios's  Bibl,  Grac,  x,  501. 

Antipaedobaptists  (f^m  Avri,  agaitut,  irate, 
child,  and  jSaimZni,  to  baptize),  persons  who  object  to 
the  baptism  of  infants,  on  tbe  assumption  that  Christ's 
commission  to  baptize  appears  to  tbem  to  restrict  this 
ordinance  to  sncb  only  as  are  taught,  or  made  disci* 
pies ;  and  that  consequently  infants,  who  cannot  be 
thus  taught,  ought  to  be  excluded.  Tbe  Baptists, 
Campbellites,  and  Mennonites  are  Antipiedo baptists. 
See  those  tities. 

An'tipas  CAvriVnt,  for  "Ai^i'jrnrpoc,  Anti'pater; 
comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  1,  Ky,  the  mime  of  three  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Maltbace,  a  Sa- 
maritan (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  1, 8;  War,  i,  ^  4).  He 
inherited  of  bisfiUber's  dominions  only  Galilee  and 
Peroa  (B.C.  6),  as  tetrarch  (q.  v.),  with  a  yearly  in- 
come of  200  talents  (Joseph.  Atit.  xvii,  8,  1;  11,  4); 
Jesus  was  thus  within  his  territorial  jurisdiction  (Luke 
xxiii,  7).  He  first  married  the  daughter  of  the  Ara- 
bian king  Aretas,  but  afterward  became  enamored 
with  Herodios,  his  half-brother  Philip's  wife,  and  con- 
tracted a  clandestine  marriage  with  her,  on  which  ac- 
count the  Aral4an  princess  Indignant^  returned  to 
her  &ther  (Joseph.  AtU.  xvlii,  5,  I).  Herodiaa  in- 
veigled her  new  husband  into  the  execution  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Matt,  xiv,  4).  His  former  father-in-law, 
Aretas,  not  long  afterward  (according  to  Josephus 
about  one  year  before  tbe  death  of  Tiberius,  1.  e.  A.D. 
86)  declared  war  against  bim,  on  pretence  of  a  dispute 
about  boundaries,  but  probably  in  reality  to  avenge 
the  iasnlt  to  his  daughter,  and  entirely  routed  bis 
army  (Joseph.  AtU.  xviii,  5, 1),  but  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  farther  steps  by  the  intervention  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Antipas  visited  Rome  on  tbe  accession  of  Ca- 
ligula, although  fond  of  ease,  at  the  instance  of  his 
vain  and  ambitions  wife,  in  order  to  secure  the  same 
royal  tUle  (which  is  derisively  ascribed  to  bim  In 
Mark  vi,  14)  that  his  nephew  Herod  Agrippa  had  jnst 
acquired  (Joseph.  Aai.  xviil,  7,  1) ;  but  upon  tbe  ac- 
cusation of  the  latter  be  was  dethroned  by  tbe  empe- 
ror (A.D.  39 ;  see  Ideier,  Ckrottol.  ii.  309  sq. ;  comp. 
Joseph,  ^n^.  xviii,  6,  11 ;  7,  2),  and,  together  with 
Herodias,  who  would  not  desert  bim  in  his  misfor- 
tune, banished  to  Lyons  in  Gaul  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
2),  not  to  Vienna  (Enseb.  ffi$t.  Ecckt.  i,  11),  but  died 
in  Spain  (Joseph.  War,  Ii,  9,  6),  whither  he  eventu- 
ally removed.  (See  Koch,  De  amto  nal^J.^i'^uf}^ 
mum  etfaiaAtitipa  demonttimiW£Ahrn&^^^ 
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OolDofHerodAntipaa,  with  the TlQa"Tetrarch;"  tiuiZnerw 
beiiring  the  Nune  at  Tiberias,"  one  of  the  (^tlce  tmproTed 
bjr  him, 

Zorn,  BibUoA.  At^.  i,  1021.)  AUhotigli  JoMphas 
reliites  no  great  series  of  infiunotu  acta  on  the  part  of 
Antipas,  it  is  yti  very  evident  that  he  ma  a  fiirolona 
prince  (comp.  Maik  vlil,  15 ;  Lake  xiii,  82),  abandon- 
ed to  the  pleasures  of  life  (comp.  Jos^di.  jnf.  xviil, 
4,  6),  destitute  of  firmnefis  of  character  (comp.  Luke 
xxiii,  11),  aware  of  faia  faults  (Luke  Ix,  7  sq.),  yet  not 
dUtncUned  to  arbitrary  acts  (Luke  xiii,  38),  whom  Luke 
(iii,  19)  chalks  with  many  crimes  (Tovqpa),  as  like- 
wise Jewish  tradition  punta  in  the  most  disadvanta- 
geoua  light  (Noble,  Ilia,  limt.  p.  261  sq.)-— Winer,  i, 
4Si.    See  Hbbod. 

2.  A  peraon  "  of  royal  Uneage"  in  Jerosalem,  and 
city  treaaarer,  the  first  man  seized  by  the  assassins 
during  the  last  war  with  the  Romans,  and  soon  after 
butchered  In  prison  (Josephns,  Ifor,  iv,  8,  4  and  fi). 

3.  A  "  foithfol  mar^,"  mentioned  in  Ber.  11,  13. 

A.  D.  ante  100.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  one  of  our 
SaTionr's  first  disciples,  and  a  bistiop  of  Pergamus, 
and  to  have  been  potto  death  in  atumaltthera  by  the 
priests  of  ^acidaptaa,  who  bad  a  celebrated  t«nple  In 
that  city  (EuseWns,  Si'tt.  Ecd.  iv,  B).  Tradition  re- 
lat«s  that  he  was  Irarned  in  a  brazen  bull  under  Domi- 
tian  (AOa  Sandorum,  ii,  8, 4).  His  day  in  the  Greek 
calendar  U  April  11  (JfoMf.  6r.  Ui,  51). 

Antlp'ateT  (Avrimrpacmdead  (fih  /bther), 
the  name  of  aereral  men  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Jose- 
phua. 

1.  The  son  of  Jason,  and  one  of  tbe  two  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to 
renew  the  league  irith  fbe  Bomans  and  I«eed«emoni- 
ana  (1  Mace,  zii,  16;  zIt,  82). 

2.  The  &ther  of  Herod  tiie  Great  (q.  t.)  was,  ac- 
cording to  Joaephua  (^Ant,  xiv,  1, 8 ;  Jbr  other  accounta 
of  hia  parentage,  see  Nicolaa  of  Damascos,  ap.  Joteph. 
in  loc. ;  Africanus,  ap.  Ensebius,  Biit.  Eccles.  i,  6,  7 ; 
PhotiuB,  Bibl.  76  and  238),  the  son  of  a  noble  Idamn- 
an,  to  whom  the  government  of  that  district  had  been 
^Ten  by  Alexander  Jannntia  (q.  v.)  and  his  queen 
Alex«n<b!a,  and  at  th^  eont  the  yotmg  Anti  pater  was 
bronght  np.  In  B.O.  66  he  persuaded  Hyrcanns  to 
take  reflige  from  his  brother  Aristobnlus  II  with  Are- 
tas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  by  whom,  accordin'gly,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  replace  Hyrcanns 
on  the  throne  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  2 ;  War^  i,  fi,  2).  In 

B.  C.  64  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of  Hyr- 
eanuB  before  Pompey  fai  Ccela-Syria  (Ant.  xiv,  8,  2). 
In  the  ensuing  year  Jemsalem  was  taken  by  Pompsy 
and  Aristohnl&s  deposed ;  and  henceforth  we  find 
Antipater  both  zealously  adhering  to  Hyrcanns  and 
laboring  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Romans.  His 
services  to  the  latter,  especially  against  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  and  in  S^ypt  against  Archelaus 
(B.C.  57  and  66),  were  favorably  regarded  by  Scaurus 
and  Gabinins,  tbe  lientenants  of  Pompey ;  his  active 
zeal  against  Hithridates  of  Pergamns  in  the  Alexan- 
drion  war  (B.C.  48)  was  rewarded  by  Julins  Casar 
with  the  gift  of  Roman  dtizenship;  and,  on  Cssar's 
coming  into  Syria  (B.C.  47),-  Hyrcanns  was  confirmed 
by  him  in  the  high-priesthood  through  Antipater's  in- 
fl-ience,  notwithstanding  the  complainta  of  Antigonus, 
son  of  Aristobnlus,  while  Antipater  himself  waa  ap- 
pointed procurator  of  Jndsa  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  6, 1 
and?;  6,2^andB;  War,  t,  8,  land?;  9,8-5).  Af- 
ter Oresar  had  left  Syria  to  go  agwnat  Phamaces,  Anti- 
pster  set  nhont  arranging  the  conntrj'  under  the  exist- 
in.;  government,  and  appcdnted  his  sons  Pliasaflas  and 


Herod  governors  respectively  of  Jemaalein  and  Gsli> 
lee  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  9, 1  and  2 ;  War,  i,  10, 4),  la 
B.C.  46  he  dissuaded  Herod  from  attacking  HyicBBu, 
and  hi  B.C.  48  (aftar  Omar's  death)  he  regnUted  tbe 
tax  imposed  by  Cassius  npon  Jodna  f^r  the  gnpport 
of  the  Roman  troops  iAnt.  xiv,  9,  6}  11,  S;  War,  i, 
10, 9 ;  11, 2).  Dnrhig  the  last^nenUcmed  year  he  wis 
carried  off  by  poison  wiiicfa  Halichns,  whoeelifehehsd 
twice  saved,  bribed  the  cnp-bearer  of  Hyrcanns  to  td- 
ministar  to  him  (Aitt.  xiv,  11,  2-4;  War,  i,  11,  2-4). 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great  (q.  v.)bylBi 
first  wife,  Doris  (Josephud,  Ant.  xiv,  12,  1).  Joas- 
phus  describes  him  as  a  monster  of  crafty  wicMncM 
(jcaKiai  fiwrfipiov.  War,  i,  24,  1),  Herod,  hniaf 
divorced  Doris  and  married  Mariamne,  B.C.  88,  hai- 
ished  Antipater  from  court  {War,  1,  22,  IX  but  i» 
called  him  afterward,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  sap- 
posed  resentment  of  Alexander  and  Aristobnlus  to 
tlieir  mother  Mariamne's  death.  Antipater  now  hi- 
trigaed  to  bring  these  Iiis  half-brotbers  under  the  sua. 
picion  of  their  father,  and  with  such  aacceas  that 
Herod  altered  his  mtentions  hi  their  behalf;  recalled 
Doria  to  court,  and  aeilt  Antfpater  to  Borne,  reoos- 
mended  to  Augustus  (Ant.  xvi,  8;  War,  I,  83,  2) 
He  still  continued  his  machinations  SKainat  his  broth- 
ers, in  concert  with  Salome  and  Pherwaa,  and  uded 
by  a  certain  Spartan  Eurycles  (oomp.  Plat.  AnL  p. 
9476),  till  be  aucceeded  in  accom|dishing  tlietr  death. 
B.C.  6  (Josephus,  Am.  xvi,  4,  U  ;  War,  i,  iSt-W). 
See  Albxandbs.  Havbig  thus  removed  Ida  rivrii, 
and  been  declared  succeaaor  to  the  throne,  he  entered 
into  a  plot  with  Iiis  uncle  Pheroras  against  the  lifc  of 
bis  father;  but  this  being  discoverod  during  his  a^ 
sence  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  Kone  to  carry  out  a 
part  of  the  scheme,  he  was  remanded  to  Judjoa  by  his 
father,  and  then  tried  before  Yarns,  tbe  Roman  gov- 
emor  of  Syria.  The  sentence  against  him  b^g  con- 
firmed by  Augostoa,  althoogh  with  a  moommendatioo 
of  mercy,  he  was  executed  in  prison  by  the  order  of 
his  fether,  now  himself  in  bis  last  illneas-  (Jese^Ais, 
Ant.  xvU,  1-7;  War,  1,  28-33;  Ensebias,  ISA  Ecd. 
i,8,12). 

4.  The  oldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Phasatiaa  by 
Salampsio,  the  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great  (Jom> 
phns,  Ant.  xviii,  6,  4).  *  See  Herod. 

5.  The  son  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister;  he  married 
his  cousin  Cyproa,  by  whom  be  had  a  daughter  Cr- 
pros  (Joseph.  Am.  xviii,  6, 4).  He  was  an  ableoiatM-, 
and  in  an  extended  speech  opposed  the  confirmation 
of  ArchelatiB  (q.  v.)  in  bis  royal  legacy  Xxtan  the 
Emperor  Augustus  (A  nt.  xvii,  9,  5).    See  Hbbod. 

6.  A  Samaritan,  steward  of  Antipater  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  tortured  him  in  order  to  pftv 
core  eviduioe  agiiinat  his  master  (Joaephns,  War,  % 
80,5).   SeeNo.8.  ^  r 

Antlp'atzlB  CAvriwarpif,  from  Anirpatrr;  in  the 
Tdmud  01BB''03X,  see  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Iltb.  p.  109 
sq.),  a  city  bu^t  by  Herod  the  Great,  in  honor  of  hk 
fkther  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  6,  2 ;  War,  i,  21,  9\  oi 
the  site  of  a  former  place  called  Caphar-taia  {Xa^off 
Ja^a  or  Ka^>apaal3a,  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  15, 1;  xvi, 
5,  2).  The  spot  (according  to  Ptolemv,  Int.  32°, 
long.  66°  200  was  well  watered  and  fertde ;  a  stream 
flowed  round  the  city,  and  in  its  neighborhood  wero 
groves  of  large  trees  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  6,  2 ;  lF«r, 
i,  21,  9),  Caphap-eaba  was  120  stadia  from  Jopps; 
and  between  tiie  two  places  Alexander  Balaa  drew  a 
trench,  with  a  wall  and  wooden  towers,  as  a  defence 
against  the  approach  of  Antiochus  (Josephus,  Aal. 
xiii,  15, 1 ;  War,  i,  4, 7).  Antipatris  also  lay  between 
CiBsarea  and  Lydda  (/iin.  Hierm.  p.  600).  It  was 
not  exactly  on  the  sea  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.),  but 
full  two  miles  inland  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  1)  on 
the  road  leading  to  Galilee  ^Miehna,  GoOm,  vii,  7; 
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efft  I^dn,  utd  not  at  Ar*if,  vhan  the  Cnsaden  etip- 
poaed  they  had  tmoA  U  (Will.  Ttt.  ix,  19 ;  idv,  16  ; 
Titnciu,  c.  28 ;  Brocard,  c.  10  j  cotnp.  ReUnd,  Pakut. 
p,  bSd,  670).  On  the  road  from  Ramlah  to  Nazareth, 
north  of  Ru  d-Ain,  Prokesch  (Ante  m»  HeUipe  Land, 
Win,  1881)  e«M  to  a  place  oalled  Ktffir  Saba;  and 
tin  poritkm  wUeh  Berghane  asBigna  to  tfaia  town  in 
hk  map  ia  almost  In  exact  agreement  wHh  the  posK 
tion  aMignad  to  Antipatria  In  the  Itm.  Hieroi.  "Pvr- 
cOTmg  this,  Ranmer  {PtMttma,  p.  144,  462)  hapt^y 
cmjei^aied  that  this  Kefr  Saba  was  no  ottier  than 
the  reproduced  name  of  Caphar^ba,  which,  as  in 
many  other  instaneefl,  has  again  snpplanted  the  for- 
ctfro,  artdtrary,  and  later  name  of  Antipatria  (cmnp. 
the  BdL  UL  ZmU  1M6,  No.  280).  This  conjeoton 
has  Men  oonflmed  by  Dr.  Rolnnson,  irtn  glTcs  Keft 
Siha  as  the  name  of  the  village  in  qoes^n  (AeworcilM, 
tii,  46-48;  see  also  later  ed.  of  AMmrcAu,  iii,  1S8,189; 
and  SkUtitk.  Sac.  1868,  p.  628  sq.)-  I^ol  vas  brought 
fmn  Jemaalem  to  Antipatria  by  niRbt,  on  hia  route 
to  CMana  (Acts  xauii,  31 ;  comp.  Thomson's  Land 
ad  Bmik,  1, 256).  Dr.  Botnnson  was  of  ofdiiiim,  when 
ha  palled  his  flnt  edition,  that  the  road  which  the 
soldiers  took  on  tikis  occasion  led  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cssarea  by  the  pass  of  Betlt-Horon,  and  by  Lydda  or 
DkMpolis.  This  is  the  route  which  was  followed  by 
Ccstitis  Gall  us,  as  mentioned  by  Joeephns  {Wan,  H, 
19,  IX  and  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  given 
ia  tlu  Jenualem  Itinerary,  according  to  which  Antip- 
■trls  ia  42  miles  from  Jenualem,  and  26  ftt>m  Casaiea. 
Eren  on  this  supposition  it  would  have  been  quite 
posiHile  Ibr  troops  laavfaig  Jemaalem  on  ttie  evening 
of  one  day  to  reach  Csaarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start 
Ibenoe,  after  »  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
tlwy  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
tA^MX»3\.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road,  leading 
by  Gophna  direct'  to  Antipatria.  On  Uils  roate  be 
net  the  Roman  pavement  again  and.again,  and  Indeed 
t».y%  "  )m  dees  not  remember  observing  any  wlwre  be- 
fore so  extensive  leroidns  of  a  Roman  rosd"  (BSdioth. 
Sac.  1848,  p.  478-498).  Van  da  Velde,  however  (Me- 
moir, p.  286  sq.),  Contends  that  the  position  of  Mejdel 
Taba  corresponds  better  to  that  of  Antipatria.  In 
the  time  of  Jerome  {^ita^  Ptada,  108)  It  was  a  half- 
miacd  town.  Antipatria,  during  the  Roman  era,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  idaioa  of  oondderable  military 
impMtanoa  (Joeephns,  War,  iv,  8,  1),  Veapasian, 
wUle  engaged  In  prosecntii^  the  Jewish  war,  halted 
at  Antipatris  two  days  before  be  resumed  his  career 
of  desolaUon  by  burning,  deetroylng,  and  laying  waste 
the  cities  and  villages  in  his  way  (see  Conybeare 
and  Howaon,  Li/e  and  EpitHet  of  St.  Paid,  ii,  269). 
Ihis  dty  la  siqjpoeed  (by  CaUnet,  s.  v.)  to  have  been 
the  sima  with  Capiua^moma  (or  Caphartaroma,  per- 
haps also  CapartevuHa ;  see  Reland,  Palait.  p.  690, 
691),  wliere  a  battle  was  foofifat  In  the  reign  of  Deme- 
trins  between  Nicanor,  a  man  who  was  an  implacable 
ociay  of  the  Jews,  and  Judas  Maccabteos,  when  five 
ttsuaand  of  Nicanor's  army  were  slsin,  and  the  rest 
saved  themselves  by  Oight  (1  Mace,  vii,  26-82). 

AntdphHus  ('Avri^tXoci  inOtad  of  a  friend),  a 
tticid  of  Antipater,  charged  by  the  party  of  Pheroras 
with  toinging  from  Egypt  a  poisonoos  draught  for 
n«iod  (JosephoB,  Awl.  xvii,  4,  2;  War,  i,  80,  6);  a 
sn^idDn  oonflimed  by  a  letter  bitarcepted  between 
AnttpUlna  and  AntipiUer  {Ant,  xtu,  6,  7).   Sea  Ax- 

Antlpbon  (from  Avri,  tn  Atrn,  and  puvfj,  a  fowtd), 
Ike  tlBgtDg  or  chanting  of  one  portion  of  a  choir  it  re- 
to  another  when  the  paalma  an  snng  or  chanted. 
In  the  "  responsoriom"  the  veAy  Is  spoken  only  by 
ns  person  on  either  side,  or  by  one  person  on  one  side, 
tfteagfa  bynuuiy  on  the  other;  whereas,  in  antiphony, 
tiM  versas  are  sung  by  the  two  parts  ot  the  choir  al- 
tmsady.   AntSpboDil  ^gli^  Is  supposed  to  liave 


been  brooght  into  nse  in  the  Western  Church  by  Am- 
brose, who,  about  the  year  874,  is  siud  to  have  intro- 
duced it  Into  the  Church  of  Htlan,  in  imitation  ot  the 
Eastern  Church,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  of  great- 
er antiquity,  thong^  as  to  the  time  of  its  institution  atw 
thors  are  not  agreed.  The  chanting  of  the  psalms  in 
this  anUptwnal  manner  was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews ; 
and  some  of  these  were  actually  composed  In  alternate 
versea,  with  a  view  to  their  bebig  nsed  in  a  responsive 
manner.  In  the  English  Church,  where  there  is  no 
choir,  the  reading  of  the  Psalter  is  divided  between 
the  minister  and  tibe  people ;  and  in  the  cathedral  ser- 
vice the  psalms  are  chanted  throogbont,  two  ftill 
ebcnrs  being  provided,  stationed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  drandi.  One  of  these,  having  chanted  one  of  the 
verses,  remains  ^ent  while  the  opposite  chdr  replies 
in  the  verse  succeeding ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  psalm 
the  Gloria  Patri  is  snng  by  the  united  choirs,  accon^ 
panted  by  the  otgsn. — Bingham,  Orig,  Eedet.  bk.  xiv, 
ch.  i,  §  11 ;  Farrar,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.  v.    See  Amthbh. 

AntipboDaiimn  or  Antlphonaiy,  a  Roman 
service-book  containing  all  the  anthems,  responsaries, 
collects,  and  whatever  else  was  said  or  sung  in  the 
choir,  except  the  lessons.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
ru;>onsortiiR,  £rom  the  responses  contained  in  \C  The 
author  of  the  Roman  antiphonaiy  ma  Gi^oiy  the 
Great.  W«  reed  of  nocturnal  and  diamal  an^homu 
ries,  for  the  nse  of  daily  and  nightiy  offices ;  of  anm- 
mer  and  winter  antiphonaries ;  also  antiphonaries  for 
coanti^*  churches.  These  and  many  other  popish 
books  were  forbidden  to  be  used  by  the  8  and  4  Ed- 
ward Vl. — Farrar,  Ecd.  Did.  t.  v.    See  Aktiphos, 

Antipopo  (from  ivri,  offmntt,  i.  e.  a  rival  pope), 
a  pontiff  elected  by  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  in- 
trigues of  a  faction,  in  opposition  to  one  canonically 
chosen.  'The  emperors  of  Germany  were  the  first  to 
set  np  popes  of  their  own  nomination  against  those 
whom  the  Rmnana  had  elected  without  conanlting 
them.  Otho  the  Great  displaced  sncoessively  two 
bishops  of  Rome ;  and  when  Sylvester  III  had  expelled 
from  the  capital  of  Christendom  Benedict  IX,  whose 
profligacy  had  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  the 
honor  of-the  sovereign  pontiflcate,  Conrad  II,  lung  of 
Germany,  brought  back  this  worthless  pastor,  who 
hastened  to  sell  his  dignity  to  Gregory  VI.  Aa  Bene* 
diet,  however,  8o«ni  repented  of  tUs  tmnsacUon,  there 
were  now  three  popes  at  a  time,  and  their  number 
was  increased  to  four  by  the  election  of  Clement  II 
in  1046.  Shortly  after,  Alexander  II  foond  a  rival 
in  Honorins  II ;  and  In  1080  the  same  nnseemly 
spectacle  was  witnessed,  when  Henry  IV,  emperor 
of  Germany,  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  under  the  title  of  Cloneut  III,  In  opposi- 
tion to  bis  implacable  adversary,  Gregory  VII.  Bnt 
after  the  death  of  Gregory  Clement  was  himself  op- 
posed successively  by  Victor  III  and  Urban  II,  and  at 
last  died  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  having  jnst  beheld 
the  exaltation  of  Pascal  II  as  tbe  successor  of  Urban. 
During  the  twelfth  century  several  antipopes  flonr* 
ished,  such  as  Gnfxry  VIII  and  Honorius  III.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  France  began  to  intanneddle 
In  these  disgiacefnl  strifes,  and  upheld  the  cause  of 
Innocent  II  against  Anaclet ;  while  the  kings  of  Sici- 
ly, on  the  other  hand,  fVequently  set  up  a  pontifT  of 
their  own  against  the  choice  of  the  emperors.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  swarm  with  anti- 
popea;  bnt  what  specially  deserves  notice  is  "tbe 
great  schism  of  the  West,"  produced  by  these  shame- 
less rivalriea  in  1378— a  schism  which  divided  tbe 
Church  for  itty  years.  It  broke  out  after  the  death 
of  Gregory  XI,  at  the  election  of  Urban  VI,  whom 
the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  demanding  an  Italian 
pope,  and  not  one  who  should  fix  his  pontificate,  like 
several  of  his  predecessors,  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
bad  elevated  to  the  papal  |t]|>rQn(i. ,  .T^^^^nn^^^ 
dinab  ol^Jacted,  withdrew  to  "Frovo^  and  eUrted  a 
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Dew  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  TII,  vfao  was 
tecognised  by  France,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Scotland; 
wbile  Italy,  Gennanr,  England,  and  the  whole  north 
of  Europe,  supported  Urban  YI.  These  two  popes  ex- 
communicated each  other ;  nor  did  they  even  fear  to 
compromise  their  sacred  character  "by  the  most  cruel 
outrages  and  the  most  odioiM  insidts.  The  schism 
continued  after  their  death,  when  three  popes  made 
their  appearance  "  in  the  field,"  all  of  whom  were  de- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  and  Cardi- 
nal Colonna  elected  in  their  room,  nnder  the  title  of 
Martin  V.  The  last  antipope  was  Clement  VIII. 
With  bim  the  schism  ceased ;  bat  tbe  evil  was  done, 
and  nothing  could  remedy  It.  The  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility  had  received  a  mortal  wound  "in  tbe 
house  of  its  friends,"  and  the  scepticism  Indnced  on 
this  point  rapidly  extended  to  others. — Chambers,  En- 
Cj/d^Mdia,  8.  V.    See  Pope  ;  Papacy. 

Antiquities,  Sacred,  a  term  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  embracing' whatever  relates  to  the  religious, 
political,  social,  domestic,  and  indiWdual  life,  not  only 
of  the  Habraw  race,  but  dao  of  thoae  kingdoms,  tribes, 
and  persona  that  were  connected  with,  or  more  or  legs 
inflnenced  by  the  chosen  people  (with  the  exception 
of  historj'  Slid  biography)  in  the  several  stages  of  its 
development  prior  to  tbe  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  and  to  the  usages  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  earlier  ages. 

I.  Biblical.  —  Tbe  Scriptures  themselves  ore  the 
great  source  whence  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
.Christian  antiqnitiea  may  ba  drawn;  and  whoever 
wishes  to  have  an  accurate  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  must,  with  this  express  pur- 
pose in  view,  make  the  holy  record  the  object  of  a 
careful,  sustained,  and  systematic  study.  Much  of 
the  Old  Testament  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
picture  writing ;  and  the  history  of  tbe  Saviour  car- 
ries na  into  the  very  bosom  of  domestic  llf^.  Tbe 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  flrom  these  sources  Is  pe- 
culiarly valuable,  from  the  stamp  of  trutb  which  every 
part  of  it  bean.  Few,  however,  have  the  disposition, 
the  leisure,  or  the  ability  for  the  requisite  study ;  and 
therefore  the  aid  of  the  scholar  and  divine  is  desirable, 
if  not  indispensable.  But  besides  what  may^  learn- 
ed from  tbe  Scriptures  themselves,  much  remains  to 
be  known  which  th^  do  not  and  cannot  teach ;  for, 
like  all  other  books  relating  to  ages  long  by^gone,  they 
contain  allusions,  phraseology,  modes  of  thought  and 
speech,  which  can  be  understood  either  not  at  all,  or 
but  imperfectly,  without  light  derived  fi-om  extrane- 
ous sources ;  and  that  the  rather  because  the  Hebrews 
were  not  a  literary  people,  and  the  aim  of  the  sacred 
penmen  was  for  higher  than  to  achieve  intellectual 
reputation.  The  heathen  writers  afford  very  scanty 
materials  for  illustrating  Inblical  antiqiuties,  so  igno- 
rant or  prejudiced  were  they  on  topics  of  that  kind. 
Indirect  information  and  undesigned  testimonies  may 
be  here  and  there  extracted  from  their  writings,  but 
in  general  they  communicate  no  useful  information 
except  on  geographical  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
least  barren  of  them  is  tbe  earliest  prose  writer  ex- 
tant, Herodotus,  who,  in  his  second  book  and  part  of 
the  tliird,  furnishes  snatches  of  information  which 
may  be  of  service,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the 
linht  which  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptbin  antiquities 
have  BO  happily  thrown  on  the  biblical  records  (The 
Effspt  of  Uenxbam,  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A.  IWI ; 
Jfonnen  and  CutUsmt  of  the  Antneni  Egnptiaiu,  bv  Sir 
J.  G.  WiUdnson,  1837, 1841). 

The  study  of  biblical  antiquIUea,  viewed  as  an  aiA 
in  the  interpretation  of  tbe  books  of  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment, began  probabl}-  on  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  when  a  lengthened  past  already  stretch- 
ed out  to  the  Israelitish  nation  as  they  looked  back 
toward  their  origin ;  and,  from  the  new  circumstances 
in  wtiich  they  were  placed,  and  the  new  modes  of 
thooght  and  action  to  which  they  bad  become  habitu- 


ated, they  must  have  found  manjr  tilings  In  their  ti- 
ered books  which  were  as  difflcnlt  to  be  understood  ss 
they  were  interesting  to  their  feelings.  The  ideas, 
views,  and  observations  which  thence  resulted  wera 
held,  taught,  transmitted,  and  from  age  to  age  aug- 
mented by  Jewbh  doctors,  whose  professed  dn^  was 
the  expounding  of  the  law  of  the  &thers ;  and  after 
having  passed  through  many  generations  by  oral  com- 
munication, were  at  length,  in  the  second  and  some 
subsequent  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  comnutted 
to  writing.  See  Talucd.  This  source  of  informa- 
tion, as  being  traditionary  in  its  origin,  and  disfigured 
by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  superstition,  must,  to  be 
of  any  service,  be  used  with  the  greatest  care  and  dis- 
criminatton.  It  seams,  however,,  to  have  fallen  into 
somewhat  undne  depredation,  but  has  been  sticoess- 
fully  employed  by  recent  writers  in  delineating  a  i»o- 
ture  of  the  age  in  which  our  Lord  appeared  (Z)a*  Jakr- 
hmdert  des  UeiU,  by  GfWrer,  Stuttgard,  1888).  Ib 
the  first  century  Josephus  wrote  two  works  of  une- 
qual merit,  on  The  JewiA  HV  and  Tie  Antiqiatiea  of 
the  Jem,  •i/hieh,  notwlthstan^ng  some  ciednlity  and 
bad  faith  on  tbe  part  of  the  author,  affi>rd  valnsUe  In- 
formation, particularly  in  relation  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions  of  his  own  times.  Had  anoth- 
er woi^  of  which  tbe  writer  speaks  (preface  to  tbe  A  n- 
Hqtdties)  come  down  to  these  days,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  pliilosophic^  treatise  on  the  Mo- 
B^c  laws  and  institutions,  giving  probably,  after  the 
I  manner  of  Michaelis  in  bb  Motaxschti  SoAt,  the  ra- 
tionale of  tbe  several  observances  onjtrfned,  some  eon- 
siderable  light  mlglit  have  been  thrown  on  tbe  an- 
tiquities of  the  nation,  though  the  known  propensity 
of  Josephus  to  tiie  allegorical  method. of  Interpreta- 
tion diminishes  tbe  regret  experienced  at  its  loss. 
The  woricB  of  Philo,  tbe  celebrated  Alexandrian  teach- 
er, which  were  also  produced  in  tbe  first  century,  have 
their  value  too  mndi  abated  by  his  lore  of  the  same 
allegorical  method ;  which  be  was  led  to  pureue  main- 
ly l^  bis  desire  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion into  harmony  with  Oriental,  and  especially  Gre- 
cian systems  of  phUosopfay,  of  which  Philo  was  a  dfli- 
gent  student  and  a  great. admirer.  Little  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  the  study  of  writers  among  tb» 
modem  Jews ;  for,  till  a  very  recent  period,  no  sound 
intellectual  a^ivlty  was  found  among  this  singnlar 
and  most  interesting  race.  Inqnred,  however,  by  tbe 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  eentory,  Menddssohn  opened 
to  bis  fellow-believers  a  new  era,  and  introduced  a 
manner  of  thinking  and  writing  which  prepared  the 
way  for  many  valuable  Jewish  productions,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  mind  of  "the  nation,"  the  best 
outward  resnlta  of  which  are  only  beginning  to  be 
seen. 

The  study  of  classical  aotlqui^,  iriiich  commenced 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  was  not  without  an  influence 
on  biblical  itcbeology ;  bnt  this  branch  of  knowledge 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  most  valuable  results  to  the 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  long-neglected  Hebrew  language,  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  Reformation  both  needed  and  called 
forth.  It  was  not,  however,  till  wititin  the  last  cen- 
tury that  the  intelligent  siditt  which  had  been  applied 
to  tbe  examination  of  classical  antiquity  in  Germany 
so  directed  the  attention  of  Oriental  scholars  to  tt» 
true  way  of  prosecuting  and  developing  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Christian  antiquities  as  to  bring  foitii 
treatises  on  the  subject  which  can  be  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory in  the  present  advanced  state  of  general 
schcdanlnp.  In  do  one  thing  has  tbe  mental  wAlvity 
of  recent  times  contributed  more  to  tiba  science  of  bib- 
lical antiquities  than  by  leading  wel14nformed  trav- 
ellers  to  penetrate  into  eastern  countries,  especially 
Syria,  since,  by  communicating  to  the  worid  the  flra&s 
of  their  enterprise,  they  have  been  enabled  to  present 
to  no  small  extentjic.pfe:(tun^  etTrbattheseJands  amd 
their  Inhabitants  most  hare  bean  tjt  penuaiewM 
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behig  one  of  the  chief  chancteriBtics  of  the  Oriental  j  in  Palesttne,  has  left  in  Tarioos  worlu  very  Important 
mind.  From  Shaw  (Travels  m  Barbary  and  the  Le-  \  information  respecting  the  geography,  nataral  his- 
KMt)  and  Hanner  (ObaervotMiw  on  varioiu  Ptuiage$  of  ,  torj*,  and  customs  of  tlie  conntrj'.  Most  of  the  fk- 
Seryfara)  down  to  the  valiiaUa  wtsk  Prof.  Kobin- 1  thws,  indeed,  fomiah,  directly  or  indirectly,  valnable 
•OB  {JSSUioiA  RemanAet  m  Pabttim,  186S),  a  nu> '  noCicM  respMting  Christian  antiquity,  and  in  a  body 
mefoBS  series  of  publication*  hare  been  pat  forth,  |  constitute  the  source  whence  for  the  moet  part  writ- 
which  have  oontribnted  to  throw  rerjr  gnat  l^^t  on  |  era  and  scholars  of  later  ages  have  drawn  their  ma- 
,  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity.  teriats.     The  reader  may  with  advantage  consult 

The  earliest  treatise  in  the  English  language  ex- !  Some  Aceomi  of  the  Writinfft  and  Opimont  of  Clement 
praaaly  ob  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiqaities  was  writ-  '  qf  Alexandria,  by  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1836) ;  also, 
tmhf  Th-GoAwya^B JD.(_Jfomi  aid  AariM,CivU  and  .  Some  Acoouia  of  ike  Wntinga  atid  Opmiont  ofJu^ 
Eeetemattieal  Xitea  uaed  bg  tie  Ancient  HArem  ob-  Martj/r,  by  the  same  (Cambridge,  1829).  A  osefnt 
aerped,  etc  4to,  1614). .  This  work  passed  through  |  compendium,  as  giving  specimens  of  the  writings,  and 
many  editions  in  England ;  was  translated  into  Latin  '  therein  views  of  the  opinions,  manners,  rites,  and  oh. 


by  J.  H.  Ruz  (1679) ;  fnmiBhed  with  a  preface  and 
two  dissertations  by  Witsius  (1690);  was  illustrated, 
amended,  and  enlaiged  by  Hottinger  (1710);  and 
farther  annotated  on  by  Clrpzovius  (1746).  In  1724 
-6,  Tbomaa  Lewis  gave  to  the  public  his  Origmee  He- 
tnsiv,  or  Antigpiitiea  t^ftht  Hebrew  Jt^MdSe^  4  vols.  Svo, 


servances  of  the  early  CbriBtian  Charch,may  be  foand 
in  Bibliothique  CkoUie  dee  Pert*  de  VEglite  Greeqwe  et 
Latine,  by  M,  N.  S.  GuUlon  (Paris,  1828). 

For  a  long  period  after  the  revival  of  learning  the 
subject  of  Chriatian  antiquities  received  no  specific  at- 
teation,  but  was  treated  more  or  less  sommarily  la 


which  Ib  B  very  elaborate  and  careAdly  combed  treat-  { general  histories  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  as,  for  In- 
iie,  composed  of  materials  drawBfhHn  the  Iwst  author-  !  stance,  in  the  great  Protestant  work,  f^cc^entuf .  His- 


itiea,  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  A  wdrk  of  much 
value,  as  afibrding  ftiller  views  on  some  tojucs,  and 
written  In  an  easy  style,  is  a  posthumous  publication 
by  Dr.  Jenoinga,  entitled  .JetcUh  AnttqmtieM,  or  a 
C<Mrte  ^ Lectures  on  the  tAree  Firet  Books  of  Godwin's 
JftMSfCPwlAaniis,  London,  1766;  edited,  with  a  pre&c« 
of  some  value,  by  Philip  Furneaox.  Flear}''8  work 
(Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  edition)  on  The  MamOra  of  the 
Asctenf  hratHtssy  eoniOMMg  tm  Aceotmt  of  the  p^uliar 
Customs,  LoKS,  jPoScjf,  and  SeUgioa  of  the  IsraeUtu, 
offers  a  pleasing  and  useful  introduction  to  the  study 


toria  per  eUiquot  viros  m  itrfrs  Magdfburg  (1659-74) ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  by  Baronius,  AnnaUs 
EcclesUut.  a  Chritto  nolo  ad  anmnR  1198  (Bom.  1558). 
If  any  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  general  state- 
ment, it  is  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  whose 
works,  however,  are  too  inaccurate  and  prejudiced  to 
be  of  any  great  value  in  these  times.  The  first  gen- 
eral treatise  on  Christian  antiqnity  proceeded  the 
pen  of  an  English  divine,  Jos.  Bingham,  Origines  £e- 
clesiastictB,  or  the  AnOquities  of  the  Christian  Church 
(London,  1708-22, 10  vols.  Svo);  which  was  translated 


of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptmns.  A  valaable  and  (for  ,  Into  Latin  by  Griscbow  (1738),  and  into  German  (1778). 
ordinary  purposes)  oHnpleto  treatise  may  be  (bond  1^  ;  The  work  corresponds  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  leara- 
tKe  English  etodent  In  Biblical  AntiqiaHet,  by  John  |  ing,  care,  and  time  bestowed  vpon  It ;  bat,  besides 


Jahn,  D.D.,  translated  by  T.  C.  Upbam  (Aadover, 
1^,  etc. ;  TS.  Y.  1858).  Those  who  wish  to  enter  more 
folly  into  the  subject  may  consult  the  original,  of 
wbkb  the  foregoing  is  an  abridgment  (^Bibiisehes  Ar- 
ehiaologie).  A  carefully  compiled  and  well-written 
wori^  may  be  found  in  The  Antiqiaties  of  the  Jeasfrom 
BWtniilii  Sovrees,  and  their  Ctaioms  illtutrated  bg  Mod- 
em Travels,  by  W.  Brown,  D.D.  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lond. 
1820).  Much  Important  matter  is  presented  in  i4ea- 
demitxU  Leetvree  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiqui- 
tiet,  by  J.  G.  PallWiy,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston, 
1840).  German  scholaia  have  produced  numerous 
woriu  on  the  aabject,  of  which  we  may  mention  as 
worthy  of  apedal  attentkm,  G.  L.  Baner's  Kttr^rfatttet 
l4Maek  der  ffebr.  AUerthSmer  desA.tuN.  T.  (second 
editkn,  faj  E.  F.  K.  Rosenm&Uer.  Lelp^,  18S5);  J. 
Ht.  A.  Sdiolz's  ffandbuA  der  Bibl.  Archdciogie  (Bonn 
n.  Wien,  1834) ;  De  Wette  (^Lehrbvch derUAr.  JOdiach. 
Arekaaliiffie,  Leips.  1880),  translated  by  Rev.  Theodore 
Parker,  Host.  Helon's  Pilffrimaffe  to  Jerusalem  may 
•erre  as  a  connecting  link  between  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  being  almost  equally  osefnt  for  both, 
aa  it  piresenta  a  picture  of  Jodjusm  in  the  century 
which  preceded  the  advent  of  onrSaTwor.  TbeEng- 


being  somewhat  In  the  rear  of  the  learning  of  the  day, 

it  has  its  value  diminished  by  the  High-Church  no- 
tions of  the  writer,  as  well  as  by  the  strength  of  his 
prejudices  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  useful 
compendium,  written  In  a  liberal  spirit,  and  compiled 
chiefly  from  German  sonrcea,  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed In  Enriish  (^4  ifamial  of  Christian  Anti^atiei, 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  lOddle,  M.A.  London,  1839),  in  which 
(Preface,  §  2,  and  Appendix  H)  may  be  found  a  con- 
cise but  detailed  account  of  the  literatare  of  Christian 
antiquities.  A  more  complete  catalogue  of  works,  em- 
bracing each  particular  branch,  is  ^iven  in  Winer's 
Hand^A  der  Theoloffischen  LUerattir.  Among  the 
beet  Continental  treatises  on  tiie  general  snbjMt  of 
Christian  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  those  of  An- 
gosti,  Handbuch  d.  Christl  Archaol.  (Leipzig,  1836-7, 
3  vols.  8vo) ;  BOhmer,  Uie  christl. -UrcU.  AUertkumg- 
Wiisenachafl  (Bresl.  1836, 8vo) ;  Stecel,  Handbuch  der 
chri^.-kirchl.  AUarthUmer  (Leipzig,  1836-7,  8  vols. 
8to). — Kitto,  s.  V.    See  AncH^oLoor. 

III.  Other  treatises  on  Biblical  archseology  in  gen- 
eral: MoUcr  (Giess.  1830) ;  Ugolini(Venet.  1744-69); 
Bellermann  (Erf.  1787  and  181S0;  Ackerman  (Wian. 
1826) ;  Schmidt  (Neust.  1884).   On  Hebrew  antiqnl- 


liah  translation  (by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,H.A.)fW)m  ties:  Iken  (Brem.  1782,  etc.);  WAhner(GOtt.  1743); 
the  German  original  is  accompanied  by  valuable  notes  ,  Wamekros  (Weim.  1782,  etc.);  Fober  (Halle,  1773); 
and  a  preface.  In  which  may  be  fonnd  a  brief  outline  Babor  (Wtem,  1794,  Lpz.  1^5) ;  Parean  (Ultiaj. 


of  the  aonrcea-  of  biblical  archnology.  The  work  la 
conceived  and  execnted  in  the  ibrm  of  a  story  or  novel, 
and  possessea  no  ordinary  Interest,  independently  of 
its  hi^  theological  value,  aa  affbiding  a  living  picture 
of  the  enstODia,  opinions,  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  people. 
In  French  there  la  a  somewhat  similar  work  by  H.  de 
Uoutbron,  nnder  the  nnsnitable  title  of  Essms  ntr  la 
Utterat^tre  des  Hebreux  (4  tomes,  12mo,  Paris,  1819), 
in  which  a  number  of  short  tales  illustrative  of  ancient 
Hebrew  nsagee  and  opinions  are  prefaced  by  a  large 
and  elaborate  Introduction,  and  followed  by  a  great 
number  oi  learned  and  curious  notes . 

II.  Eetkuaatied  Amtiqm6u. — Amoog  the  fidbors  vt 
tba  Christian  Cbnnili,  Jaroaie,  who  ma  hmg  teaidant 


1823);  Wait  (Cambr.  1825);  HQllmann  (Lpz.  1834); 
KalthofF  (MQnst.  1840).  On  Christian  antiquities ; 
Fabricius  (Hamb.  1760);  Palieotinus  (Ven.  1766); 
Blackmore  (Lond.  1760) ;  Baumgarten  (Hal.  1768) ; 
Simonis  (Hal.  1769) ;  Chrysander  (Lpz.  1775) ;  Sel- 
vaggi  (Neap.  1772);  Pellica  (Neap.  1777-81);  Haag 
(Tob.  1785) ;  Volborth  (G6tt.  1789)  ;  Blnterim  (Mainz, 
1825-82);  Rheinwald  (Bert.  1830);  Locheier  (Frkf. 
1832);  MQnter  (Kopenh.  1826);  Borsius  (Lugd.  B. 
1825).  For  the  soKrce*  of  biblical  antiquities,  see 
Abchaoloot,  where  also  will  be  given  a  more  de- 
tailed view  of  the  Christian  department  of  the  subject. 
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AntltaotB  Cq.  d.  avTiroKTai,  frcm  ivrtrairw,  to 
remO,  the  AntiixHniaa  branch  of  the  Gnoeties.  Gnos- 
ticism r^arded  matter  aa  absduteljr  aril,  and  tha  body 
aa  tha  aaat  and  Mniica  of  evil.  .Oiuatlc  monlity, 
thenfote,  consisted  in  tba  mortification  i^  the  body. 
One  class  of  Gnoatic  sacta  tried  to  attain  this  end  by 
means  of  rigorons  asceticism  [see  Ekcbatites],  tbia 
other  by  wiUblly  abasing  it  for  debauchet^*.  The  lat- 
ter class  bore  ^e  collective  name  Antltact«e,  as  tbey 
considered  the  law  as  not  obligatory  for  them,  and  in- 
tended to  show  tbidr  contempt  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
Demlnrgos,  the  aatbor  of  matter,  and,  conseqaently, 
of  evil,  by  pm:|»sely  transgressing  the  commandments 
of  the  law.  To  tbla  class  belong  the  CarpocratinQs, 
Basilidians,  and  others.  Whether  any  particular  sect 
ever  bore  the  name  AntitactK  is  still  controverted.— 
Neander,  Ch.  ffisl.  i,  461.    See  Gnosncisai. 

Antitrinltaiiana,  a  general  name  either  applied 
to  all  who  oppose  the  do^rine  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.), 
or,  in  a  mora  reotricted  aanse,  to  tha  opponents  of  the 
Trinitf  In  the  first  three  centuries  <^  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  those  of  the  ICth  century. 

I.  The  Antitrinitariana  at  the  ancient  church,  before 
the  Council  of  Nice,  were  generally  called  MonarcIU- 
ans  (q.  V.)-  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  rationalistic  or  dynamic,  wbo  denied  the  divinity 
ot  Christ,  regardin;;  htm  merely  as  a  man  filled  with 
divine  power,  and  the  Patripasaians  (q.  v.),  who  iden- 
tified tiie  Son  with  the  Father,  or  admitted  at  most 
mly  8  modal  Trinity.  The  first  class  had  its  repre- 
sentatives even  in  the  Apostolical  Chnrch,  for  Cerin- 
thUB  (q.  T.)  taught  that  tbe  origin  of  Jesus  was  merely 
haman ;  and  the  Ebionltes,  though  diSerisK  on  some 
doctrinal  points,  agreed  In  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  one  class  r^^arding  him  as  the  son  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  while  the  others,  althongh  looking  upon 
him  as  bom  of  tbe  Virgin  tbnnigh  tbe  Holy  Ghost, 
and  acknowledging  him  to  be  a  superbuman  being, 
yet  denied  iiis  divinity.  The  Magi  (about  170)  reject- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  the  Gospel  of  John. 
TheodotoB  the  Elder,  or  the  Tanner,  was  excommuni- 
cated about  200  by  Bishop  Victor,  of  Rome,  for  teach- 
ing that  Christ  was  b^^otten  in  a  miraculous  way,  bnt 
otherwise  a  man,  without  any  superiority  to  odiers 
except  that  of  rigbteouxness.  From  the  sect  founded 
1^  him  proceeded  Thcodotos  the  Younger,' or  the 
Honey-broker,  who  advocated,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
modified  the  views  of  the  elder  Theodotus.  He  main- 
tained that  the  "  Logos"  dwelt  in  Melchizedek  to  a 
higher  degree  than  in  Christ,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  Melchizedecians.  Of  greater  influence 
than  tha  heretics  thna  fitr  named  was  Artemon  (q.  v.), 
who  waa  also  excluded  fkvm  tiie  Church  of  Rome  for 
maintaining  that  the  established  doctrine  of  tbe  church 
bad  always  been  that  Christ  was  only  a  man,  until 
Bishop  Zephyrinus,  of  Rome,  had  introduced  the  newer 
doctrine  of  his  divinity.  Artemon  also  admitted  the 
BOperiiaman  wigin  of  Christ,  but  denied  that  be  was 
superior  to  tba  prophets  except  Iry  virtue.  Tbe  most 
important  of  the  repreeentatives  of  this  clasa  of  early 
Antitrinitarians  ia  Paul  of  Somoaata,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  who  was  deposed  for  heresy  in  269.  He  main- 
tained that  Christ,  as  a  roan,  was  begotten  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  the  ' '  Logos' '  which  then  began  penonal- 
ly  to  exist  dwelt  in  Christ  as  a  divine  power,  by  the 
use  of  which  he  rose  above  all  other  men,  and  became 
participant  of  divinity,  which,  therefore,  was  fat  him 
a  moral,  not  a  natural  digniQ^. 

The  first  repreaentattvea  of  the  second  daas  of  the 
early  Antitrinitarians  was  Praxaas  (q.  v.),  a  confessor 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  prominent  op- 
ponent of  the  Hontanists.  He  taught  that  the  Father 
himself  descended  into  the  Vii^n,  that  be  was  bom 
from  her,  and  Buffered,  and  that  he  (tbe  Father)  blow 
■alf  was  Christ;  that  only  In  so  fbr  as  he  assamed  Seeh 
in  Jesns  he  was  called  Son;  that  he  waa  not,  personally 
or  otherwise,  different  ftxun  tbe  Son,  "bat  made  him- 


self the  Son"  iipte  K  On  fiUrtm  ffoi),  and  that  he  mt- 
fared  in  the  S«mi  (^patvr  cot/iptutus  etiJUio).  His  adhe- 
rents, therefore,  were  called  Patr^amana."  Noatai 
(q.  V.)  of  Bmjma,  and  jmBably  a  presbyter  of  ^phe- 
suB,  was  excluded  about  280  tnm  bis  church  as  a  Pa- 
trtpossian.  He  denied  this  cha^  and  we  are  not  fiUly 
informed  about  the  peculiar  kind  of  MonarcbianisM  to 
which  be  was  attached,  Callistus,  bUhop  of  Rome,  b  , 
also  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  class.  Beryflns 
of  Bostra  (q.  v.)  denied  that  Christ  bad  any  ptnooal 
existence  befon-Us  incarnation,  or  that  tliere  waa  it 
Christ  a  ditine  ootute  distinct  from  that  of  bis  Estber* 
but  he  conceded  tb^  (be  Godhead  of  the  Father  dwdt 
in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Under  the  instnicdon  of  Ori- 
gen,  be  repudiated  his  viewg  at  the  Synod  of  Boatra  in 
244.  The  views  of  Beryllus  were  further  developed  by 
Sabellius  (q.  v.),  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais  (2A0-260). 
According  to  bim,  God  is  an  absolute,  undivided  nuhy 
Qiovai\  and  tbe  "  Logos"  is  the  self-revelation  of  God 
in  the  WOTld.  The  Father  reveals  himself  aa  God 
whm  be  gives  tbe  law,  aa  Son  -when  be  becaoMB  man 
in  Christ,  and  as  Holy  Spirit  when  he  inspires  tba 
hearts  of  tbe  believers. 

II.  7'A«  J/uftUe  ^jre^.—TherearefewtraoeeofAati- 
trinitaiian  doctrines  in  the  church  history  of  tbe  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Amalric  of  Bena,  and  bis  dieciftle^  Darid 
of  Hinanto,  regarded  the  names  of  Fktiier,  Soa»  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  expressions  for  three  dlfltoent  agea  «f 
tbe  world.  The  Paulicians,  tbe  Cathariats,  and  some 
other  sects,  revived,  with  other  Gnostic  and  Manicha- 
an  heresies,  also  those  concerning  the  Trinity. 

HI.  The  TiiM  of  the  Rr/ormatioit.— Tba  rationalistie 
element,  concealed  and  suppressed  by  tbe  Church  of 
Rome,  came  to  tbe  sur&ce  naturally  at  tbe  period  <tf 
tbe  Reformation.  The  Anabaptist  attack  on  practical 
points  coincided  In  time,  and  partly  in  the  men  them- 
selves,  with  the  theoretical  attodi  on  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  the  first  Antitrinitarians 
of  tliis  period  belongs  Johannes  Denk  (died  1528),  wbo 
regarded  the  "L(%os"  aa  the  totality  of  all  human 
souls,  which  received  its  highest  development  in  Je> 
sua.  He  denied  consistently  the  pre-exirtence  of  tbs 
Logos,  tha  dlvhiity  of  Christ,  M>d  tbe  Trinity.  Hat«r, 
wbo  was  executed  at  Basel  In  1589,  seema  to  have  bean 
a  disciple  of  Denk.  Campanus,  wbo  died  in  prison 
at  Cleves,  was  more  attached  to  Arian  views.  He  r^ 
garded  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  "  Logos"  as  a 
kind  of  marital  relation,  and  the  Holy  Gbost  aa  an 
impersonal  emanation  from  both.  The,  views  of  Da- 
vid Georgs  or  Joris,  of  Delft,  in  Holland,  were  inter- 
mediate between  Sabellianlsm  and  the  Pantheism  «f 
Amalric  of  Bena.  He  regarded  God  as  an  undivided 
nnity  and  as  impersonal,  bnt  aa  having  become  man 
in  three  peraotw.  Hoses,  Elias,  Christ  or  Hoaea,  Christ, 
David  (himself),  corresponding  to  three  ages  of  tb« 
world.  Servetus,  who  was  burned  in  1539,  aonght  to 
nnite  Sabellianism  with  the  teachings  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata.  God,  as  undivided  nnity,  b  the  Father:  *s 
descending  npon  the  man  Jesus,  he  Is  tbe.^Logoat" 
Jesus,  pervaded  by  the  "Logos,"  is  tiie  Son;  God, as 
the  power  which  penetrates  all  creaturea,  and  eap^ 
cially  the  human  soul,  is  called  tbe  Holy  Ghost.  Later 
he  modified  his  viewsi,  and  represented  God  as  tbe  es- 
sence of  all  thin^ ;  tbe  Logos  as  tbe  aelf-revelotion 
of  God,  and  including  within  himself  the  ideas  of  all 
other  tilings ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  self-commu- 
nication  of  God  to  the  creatures,  and  as  identical  with 
tbe  world-soul.  All  the  Antltriidtariana  of  this  period 
thus  br  mentioned  were  more  or  less  addicted  to  a 
pantheistic  mysticism,  and  In  their  views  concerning 
the  Trinity  agreed  more  with  Sabellius  than  with 
Arins.  One  of  the  first  prominent  representatives  oft 
rationalistic  Antitrinitarianism  was  Gribaldo,  a  learned 
Italian  jurist,  who  mtdntained  that  tbe  Son  was  an- 
other God  of  the  some  iwtiue,  bat  derived  from  the 
FUhw.  This  dodiine  ot  O^  soda,  of  Iw**!*^ 
was  completed  ^^SSi^V^^EiG^^Ihe  adbe* 
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natm  ot  AAttrinitsricn  views  fat  the  Refermed  Churcb 
of  Poland  were  expelled  in  1666,  And  have  eince  b«en 
•known  u  UniUrikns  (q.  v.).  They  honored  Jeeoa 
dmply  as  a  man,  but  one  who  was  richly  endowed  by 
God,  and  exalted  for  .dominion  over  the  whole  world. 
Mott  at  than  paM  adoratioD  to  Um.  The  Unitaiians 
wen  organised  as  a  oanmnniity,  and  ncelnd  a  com- 
,  pleta  syatem  of  doctrine  from  Fanitits  Socinus  (q.  v.\ 
who  carried  oat  the  views  first  set  forth  by  his  uncle, 
Lttlins  Socinus,  an  Italian  nobleman.  The  principal 
article  of  his  system  was  an  attempt  at  an  accommoda- 
tloa  between  diCerent  parties  by  tbe  doctrine  that,  al- 
tboogli  Jesus  was  bom  a  mere  man,  he  was  nevertbe- 
leas  witbont  any  earthly  &tlier,  and  was  wonderftally 
endowed  by  God ;  was  taken  ap  into  heaven,  and  the 
reward  of  bis  life  was  deified,  that  he  might  be  a  me- 
diatto-  to  bring  man,  alienated  from  God  by  sin,  to  the 
knowledge  and  grace  of  God,  and  that  he  might  rei^n 
as  the  king  of  his  people  in  all  periods  of  time.  The 
Freethinkert),  Deists,  and  Rationalists  were,  of  course, 
ail  Antibinitarians.  In  Germany,  Seebacb  and  Dip- 
pel  were  imminent  hy  their  oppoution  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  in  En^nd,  Whiston,  Clarke,  I^idsey, 
and  Priestly.  Owing  especially  to  Uits  Influence,  Vni> 
tarian  congregations  were  organized  in  England  at  the 
cloae  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  United  Sutes  tbe 
spreading  of  Rationalism,  especially  among  the  Con- 
gr^piduialists,^,  in  1816,  to  a  fbrmal  sepaiation,  and 
tiie  cwganixation  of  a  Unitarian  denomination.  With 
them  another  rdigioiu  denomination,  who  simply  call 
themselves  ChriMlans,  aa  well  as  the  Universalists, 
and  a  seceding  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (the 
"  Hicksitee"),  agree  In  the  dbtinctive  article  of  their 
&itb.  Swedenbo^  snbstitated  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  a  threefold  revelation  of  tlie  one  God,  who  was 
obliged  to  become  man  tlut  he  ndght  give  a  bnman 
chanwter  to  the  doctrlneB  of  bith,  and  drive  back  tbe 
powm  of  hell.  Several  denominadons,  w  the  Discl- 
fdee,  Uennonites,  Quakers,  and  others,  witbont  reject- 
ing the  divinity  of  ClirUt,  or  exfdalning  hia  relation  to 
tlie  Father,  are  opposed  to  the  ezprearion  ^^ty,  as 
not  being  used  by  the  Bible. 

In  Germany,  Sabellianism  has  found  many  admlrets 
in  the  Bcbool  of  speculative  theology.  Scbleiennacber, 
in  particnlar,  was  (tf  opinion  that  Sabellianism  both 
avoided  tin  difficulties  of  tbe  cbnrch  doctrine,  wliich 
be  veguded  as  insolnble,  and  yet  satisfied  tlie  nat- 
•nl  denie  of  the  Christian  to  attribute  to  Cbrist  tbe 
highest  imdicate  withont  endangering  Monotheism 
iCkruiUcie  Giaubmriehre,  2d  ed.  il,  682).  Many  new 
attempts  were  made  to  advocate  a  Trinitarian  idea 
of  God  in  a  sense  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
chnrcb  doctrine.  We  refer  to  them  more  fully  in  the 
artide  Tbikitt.  See  Lange,  GetduckU  tier  Unilarier 
vor  4er  afe.  S^noch  (Leips.  1881,  6vo);  Bock,  Hittoria 
AnitlrimtorioTTtm  (Kcenigsberg,  177i-84,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Trechsel.  Die  ProteHantischen  AtUkrinitarirr  vor  F.8o~ 
dn  (Heidelberg,  1889, 1844, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hagenbach, 
HvL  ofDoetrinft,  i,  181 ;  ii,  210,  S28, 478 ;  Wallace,  A*, 
tkrimtarian  ^og.  (London,  1660,  S  vols.  8vo);  Shedd, 
Biit.  cfDoetrmm,  i,  254  sq. ;  Scfaaff,  Ck,  Eitt.  p.  287  sq. 

Antitype,  that  which  answers  to  a  type  or  figure. 
The  coireeponding  Greek  word,  avrirvicoc,  occurs 
twice  in  tbe  ISew  TesUment  (Heb.  ix,  24 ;  1  Peter  iii, 
21),  where  It  la  rendered  "figoie"  (q.  v.).  A  type, 
in  ha  prtniaiy  and  literal  mSinIng,  simply  denotes  a 
rough  dran^t,  or  less  accurate  model,  fYom  which  a 
more  perfect  image  is  nude ;  but  in  the  sacred  and 
theological  sense  of  the  term,  a  type  may  be  defined  to 
be  a  symbol  of  something  future  and  distant,  or  an  ex- 
ample prepared  and  evidently  designed  by  God  to  pre- 
figsre  that  Artm  thhiR.  What  is  thus  preflgnied  b 
called  the  antl^pe.   See  Trra. 

Aftfiff^Wf,  Nicole,  an  apostate  from  Christianity 
to  JudafanifWaa  b««n  at  St.  Brien  in  IflOO,  and  joined 
■ify  the  Befimed  ChBreh.  A  few  yean  later  be  s^ 


plied  for  admission  among  the  Jews,  bat  In  viln.  Hav^ 
ing  returned  to  Geneva,  he  became  a  teacher,  and  at 
terward  Reformed  pastor,  at  Divonne,  where  he  preach- 
ed only  on  texts  from  the  Old  Tettament,  rarely  men- 
tioning tbe  name  of  Jesus,  and  professing  strange  0|^ 
ions  about  him.  He  fell  for  seme  tfaae  into  Insani^, 
and,  having  recovered,  acknowledged  again  bis  faith 
in  Judaism.  He  waa  aoensed  at  Geneva  of  blarphe- 
my,  and  immad  in  1682^ — nerer,<7Wii.-£eaMbM,  s.  v. 

Antonla  (a  frequent  Roman  name,  fern,  of  Anto- 
kicb),  the  name  of  two  females  mentioned  by  Josephus.' 

1.  The  mother  of  Germanicos  and  Claudius  (after- 
ward emperor) ;  she  loaned  Herod  Agrippa  money  to 
retrieve  bis  credit  with  Tiberius  (Josepbos,  A  iU.  xviil, 
6,  4).  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  virtue  (A,  8). 
She  was  bom  about  B.C.  86,  and  lived  to  see  Uie  tfo- 
cessiott  of  her  grandson  C«ligala  (see  Smith's  Diel.  of 
CkuM.  AnL  a.  v.). 


Cdn  with  tbe  Bust  of  Antonla. 


2.  A  daughter  of  the  Emperor  ClanCns  by  Petina 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  12,  7).  Nero  bad  her  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  after  her  refusal  to  marrv  him 
(Suet.  Claud.  27 ;  Ner.  85 ;  TaciL  Attn,  xii,  2 ;  xiii,  28 ; 
xv,68j  Dio  Cass,  ix,  5). 

Antonla  (^Kvrwv'ia,  from  Avtomf),  a  fortress  in 
Jerusalem,  on  the  north  side  of  the  area  of  the  Tem- 
ple, often  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  bis  account  of  tbe 
later  wars  of  the  Jews.  It  was  eriginally  built  by  tin 
Uaccabees,  under  tbe  name  of  Zloru,  and  was  after* 
ward  rebuilt  with  great  strength  and  splendor  by  the 
first  Herod  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11).  In  a  more  par- 
ticular description  Josepbos  states  {War,  v,  6,^)  that 
tbe  fortress  stood  upon  a  rock  or  hill  fifty  cubits  liigh, 
at  the  nortb-west  comer  of  tbe  temple  area,  above 
which  ita  wall  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  cubits.  With- 
in it  had  tbe  extent  and  appearance  of  a  palace,  be- 
ing divided  into  apartments  of  every  kind,  with  gal- 
leries and  baths,  and  broad  balls  or  barracks  for  sid- 
diers ;  so  that,  as  having  every  thing  necessary  with- 
in itself,  it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  magnificence  it  r^ 
sembled  a  palace.  At  each  of  tbe  four  comers  was  a 
tower.  Three  of  these  were  fifty  cnbits  high ;  hot  the 
fourth,  at  the  south-east  comer,  was  seventy  cubits 
high,  and  overlooked  the  whole  temple,  with  its  oourta. 
Tbe  fortress  communicated  with  the  northern  and  west- 
ern porticoes  of  tbe  temple  area,  and  bad  flights  of 
stairs  descending  into  both,  by  which  the  garrison 
could  at  any  time  enter  tbe  courts  of  the  Temple  and 
prevent  tumults.  On  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
the  hill  Bezetha  by  a  deep  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachaUe  from  that  quarter,  and  the  depth  of  the 
trench  added  much  to  the  ap|>arent  elevation  the 
towers  (ITor.v,  4^2). 

This  fbrtress  is  called  q  vapififioXTi  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xxi,  34, 87),  and  is  tbe  "  castie"  into 
which  Panl  was  carried  from  the  Temple  by  tlie  sol- 
diers, from  the  stairs  of  which  he  addressed  the  people 
collected  in  the  adjacent  court  (Acts  xxi,  Sl-40).  Dr. 
Robinson  {Sesearch«$,  i,  423)  conceives  that  tbe  deep 
and  otherwise  InexpUetible  excavation  called  "  tbe  potu 
of  Bethesdn"  was  part  of  the  trench  beknr  the  north 
waU  of  this  fortreia;  in  which  case,  as  be  remarks,  its 
extent  must  have  been  much  more  considontble  than 
has  usually  been  supposed. — Kitto.   See  JiiBD8Ai.K3f. 

Antonians,  1.  A  sect  of  Antinomians  in  Switzer- 
land, followets  of  Anton  UntemSbrer,  bom  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  Entlebnch,  1701,  whose  mtad  seenu  to  have 
been  unsettied.   In  1799 ,be-]|mm  I^W^^ 
and  aooB  after  aiinoiDiced^inalaras  im 
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Thuhe  ttiedtodemoiutntelittfafl  most  ^golar  man- 
ner from  a  Dumber  of  scriptaral  paasages,  fVom  hia 
DaoM^  and  from  drcamstances  ttt  bis  body  and  life. 
On  Good  FHday,  1802,  he  appeared,  nhh  a  nnmber  of 
adherents,  before  the  minster  of  Berne,  proclaiming 
so  impending  cri^  He  also  snmmoMd  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  canton  to  appear  before  him.  This  lad  to 
his  arrest  and  to  an  InTestlRation,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  two  yean  imprisonment. 
As  soon  as  dismissed  from  the  prison,  he  again  -held 
assemblies  in  the  neighboriiood  of  Thnn,  was  again  ar- 
rested, and  sentenced  (April  4, 1806)  U>  life-long  ban- 
ishment  from  the  canton.  Ha  than  went  to  SdilEkpC- 
Iwim  in  the  canton  of  Lncoiia,  vhere  be  was  visited 
bymanyofhis  adherents.  The  goremment  was  first 
inclined  to  treat  him  as  a  monmnaniac,  but  subse- 
qaently  arrested  him,  and  kept  him  In  prison  ontil  his 
death  in  1824.  Untem&brer  published  fifteen  small 
volumes,  several  of  which  were  printed  secretly.  All 
are  written  In  the  tone  and  language  of  the  Bible.  He 
combined  the  passages  of  die  Bitile  withoat  any  regard 
to  sense  and  connection,  and  justified  this  arbitrariness 
by  sa3*iDg  that  the  Scriptures  were  6nly  "  fragments, " 
and  that  he,  as  the  Man  of  God,  had  the  mission  to  put 
these  fragments  together  in  the  proper  way.  Of  God 
be  spealis  as  a  personal  being,  having  all  the  attributes 
^Ten  to  him  in  the  Scriptures.  Still,  his  concepdon 
is  nnoonacionlly  pantheisUc,  inasmuch  aa  be  regards 
him  merely  as  a  natural  being,  without  the  idea  of 
concrete  hoHneee.  He  also  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  thought  himself  to  be  the  God  who 
became  man  the  second  time.  Every  thing  created 
by  God,  inclusive  of  man,  with  all  his  natnral  instincts, 
was  regarded  by  him  as  good ;  the  making  of  any  dis- 
tinction, as  between  good  and  evil,  he  declared  to  be 
the  woric  of  the  devil.  According  to  him,  the  man 
who  recognises  all  snch  distinctions  as  oj^Ktsed  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  redeemed.  The  redemption  of  mankind 
was  begun  by  Christ,  and  completed  by  himself  (Un- 
tem&brer). All  institutions  of  cbnrch  and  state,  mar- 
riage, property,  religious  service,  sacraments,  he  de- 
nounced and  cursed  as  distinctions  taught  by  the  devil. 
The  only  nllgions  service  he  twiglit  oondsted  in  the 
cultivation  of  love — in  particular,  sexual  love,  without 
any  restraint  or  distinction  whatever.  He  found  ad- 
herents in  several  places,  and  many  continued  to 
lieve  in  him  even  after  his  death,  expecting  that  his 
spirit  would  appear  again  in  another  form.  In  Am- 
Boldingen,  his  former  place  of  residence,  the  sect  was 
suppressed  in  1805.  In  Wohlen,  near  Berne,  and  sev- 
eral adjc^ing  communities,  a  certain  Beudicht  Schori 
became  the  centre  of  the  sect.  They  wen  sunmioned 
before  the  courts  in  1880,  bnt  dismissed  with  a  moder- 
ate fine,  and  still  exist.  Another  branch  of  the  sect 
existed  in  the  community  of  Gsteig,  near  Interlachen, 
under  the  leadership  of  Christ.  Michel.  The  courts 
several  times  proceeded  o^inst  this  branch  (1821, 
1830,  and  1840),  and  in  1841  Michel  and  others  were 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  Traces  and 
branches  of  this  sect,  it  !s  said,  may  also  still  be  found 
In  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Aargau,  and  Zurich.  (See 
Zyro,  Cir.  MicM  tirtd  teme  Anhanper,  In  Trechsel's 
BfHrJiffe  sur  Gex/dehte  d,  Sckwdz.  rtfr,  Kirche). — 
Herzog,  t,  410, 
2.  The  name  of  several  orders.    See  Aitthont, 

ORDERa  OP. 

Antonlewloz,  Charles  Bolaz,  a  Polish  poet 
and  pulpit  orator,  bom  at  Lemherg,  Nov.  6, 1807,  died 
at  Obra,  Nov.  14, 18S2.  He  early  distinguished  Mm- 
eelf  as  a  poet,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Polish 
revolution  of  1830.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  en- 
tered, in  1889,  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  at  once  ob- 
bdned  the  reputation  of  t>eing  the  most  distinguished 
axncmg  the  living  Polish  pulpit  orators.  His  countzy- 
men  compared  him  with  Lacordoire  (q.  v.)  and  Ven- 
tura (q.  v.).  He  had,  in  particular,  great  success  as 
an  apostle  of  temperance.   Antoniewici  contriboted 


many  poetical  and  theological  articlee  to  Polish  jour- 
nals, and  also  published  a  nnmber  of  books,  as  8omeUt$ 
(1828),  BiOmg  (1829),  RammteaKm  o/PdJA  CoKttHU, 
etc.  A  biograpliical  sketch  of  AntoniewiCE,  in  P<didi 
("JbMMtMcauxf  of  the  Lift  and  tke  Writiagt  of  AiOo- 
Mwnm"},  was  published  \tf  the  priest  Ignu  Polkovrdi 
(Warsaw,  1861).— t/MsereZeir,  viH,  717  sq. 

Antonlmu,  Tmra  Avbeuds  Fulvios  Bojoncs 
Pics,  a  Soman  emperor,  bom  Sept.  19,  A.D.  86,  at  n 
villa  near  Lanuvium  (now  CIvita-Lavinia),  and  died 
at  Loriom  (now  Castel  di-Guido),  March  7,  161.  He 
was  first  one  of  the  four  administrators  of  Italy,  after- 
ward proconsul  of  Asia.  Adrian  having  adopted  him, 
he  became  his  successor  as  Roman  emperor,  and  gov- 
ernor from  138  to  161.  He  shomd  bhnself  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  emperors  p»> 
gan  Home  ever  had.  He  was  just,  mild,  libe*«l,  a 
supporter  of  science  and  art,  and  averse  to  carrying  on 
war.  Under  Adrian  he  saved  the  lives  of  many  sen- 
ators whose  execution  bad  been  ordered,  and  be  pre- 
vailed on  Adrian  himself  to  deust  from  committing 
suidde.  The  Soman  empire  greatly  prospered  undw 
his  administration,  and  neighboring  nations  frequent- 
ly chose  him  as  an  nmidre  of  their  fends.  From  fain 
are  the  celebrated  sayings :  "  I  prefer  saving  one  dt- 
izen  to  slaying  a  thousand  enemies,"  and  "A  prince 
must  have  no  property  of  his  own,  but  devote  every 
thing  to  the  comn:on  weal."  He  prAccted  the  Chris- 
tians when  the  pa^'ans  ascribed  several  public  calami- 
ties, as  the  inundation  of  the  Tilier,  the  earthquake  in 
Greece,  conflagnitionB,  etc.,  to  the  wrath  of  the  goda^ 
in  consequence  of  the  Christians  being  tolerated.  An- 
toninos  forbade  all  towns  in  Greece,  and  espedally 
I.arissa,  Tbeosalonica,  and  Athens,  to  persecute  the 
ChriBtians.  EuseiiiuB  (//'V.  Erdtt.  iv,  Ifl)  gives  a  re- 
script of  this  emperor  to  the  afeeaibly  of  deputies  of 
Asia  Minor,  ordering  even  the  punishment  of  such  as 
would  accuse  ChriatlanB;  but  it  is  doubtftal  whetlxr 
this  decree  is  genuine. — Capitolinus,  Vila  Antamm; 
Wenck,  Dina  Pint,  xive  ad  kga  imp.  Tit,  ^l.  Antom. 
Pii  Commentarii  (Lips.  1804-1805) ;  Gautier  de  Sibeit, 
Vie  d'Aniomn;  £ichst&dt,  ExercitaiioiKa  JntontMOM 
(Jen.  1821  eq.) ;  Hofiier,  De  edieto  Ant.  pro  Ckrit. 
(Argent.  1781);  Hegeimaier,  In  ttSctum  A»t.  (TnK 
1776) ;  Wolle,  De  lumSaifiovig  Antomm  (Lips.  1780) ; 
Keucfaen,  Anton.  P.  (Amst.  1667);  Meermann,  vi. 
(Haai^  1607);  Bejkert,  De  edklo  AnL  P.  (Aigeid, 
1781) ;  Smith's  Diet.  ijf€^a$§.  Bu^.  a.  r.  « 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Amntrs  Vebds  Aukbuhs. 
See  AmtBLitm 

Antonlmu,  an^Ushop of  Horence:  biarealname 
was  AiUomMt  but  he  was  called  by  the  dindnntive 
Antoninus  on  account  of  his  small  stature.  Bcmi  at 
Florence  in  1889,  he  entered  at  sixteen  -years  of  age 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  soon  acquired  such  a  rep- 
utation that,  even  when  yet  quite  young,  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  varioua  honaea  of  hia 
order,  at  Cortona,  Rome,  Na]^  Florence,  and 
contributed  greatiy  to  Its  tefbrmation.  In  1489  he 
took  part  In  the  Council  of  Florence.  In  1446,  Pope 
Eugenins  IV  appointed  him  to  the  archbisbopgie  of 
Florence.  He  died  id  1459,  and  Has  II  granted  a 
plenary  indulgence  of  seven  years  to  nil  persons  who 
kissed  hie  body  before  it  was  placed  in  the  tomb !  He 
was  canonized  in  1628.  His  works  are:  1.  Bimma 
nUtorittUa,  am,  Chnmicon  Tripart^ma ;  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  yw  \m  (Venice,  1481,  Basle,  1491,  &  ^s. 
fill.,  and  elsewhere):— 8.  Stuma  7%eBb)g¥BwtardiU,par- 
ftfrut  4  diMmcta  (Venice,  1477,  4  vols. ;  a,  new  cditioai, 
with  very  copious  notes  by  Father  Mamachi,  Venioe, 
1751,  4  vols.  4to): — 8.  Smarm  Confetnrmaiu  (Argent. 
1492,  Venice,  1672) : — 4.  A  tmotatioHet  de  Domatiotte  Com- 
ttantini  M. : — 5.  Trialogva  de  DtMxpuHa  EmmaMtieii; 
'inibhiBLife:—«.DtVb*iamSber.  Hielifeb^ven 
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LcndoD,  £bcfef.  DtOiaiiaryy  b.  t.  ;  Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog. 

Antoninus,  a  martyT,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered 
dther  in  the  fourth  or  in  the  ^enth  centur}-.  He 
has  been  commemorated  at  Pamiers,  France,  since  tlie 
e^hth  century-,  on  the  2d  of  September. — Landon,  Eo- 
tia,DMimaTy,  i,  481. 

Ant^knis,  a  priest  and  martTT  of  I^Iestine,  vho 
b  add  xKkn  bean  present  at  Cmarea  ^idth  Zelnnas 
and  German ua,  and,  together  vlth  them,  reproached 
the  goremor  Firmilianas  for  sacrificing  to  Idols,  f<ir 
wbicb  they  were  put  to  death.  Tliis  happened  under 
Oalerius  Uaximianus.  They  are  commemorated  aa 
sainU  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber.—RufauA,  p.  8S7;  Landon,  Ecdet.  Dietiimatif,  I, 
432. 

Antoninus  Hosoratds,  bishop  of  Constantina 
or  of  Ciita,  In  AMca.  He  is  cfalefly  known  by  a  let- 
ter of  hb  (A.D.  437)  to  a  Spanish  bishop  named  Arca- 
dhn,  and  Aree  others,  banished  by  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandjls,  because  they  would  not  embrace  Arian- 
ism.  Re  exhorts  them  to  suffer  patiently  for  the  sake 
of  JesuB  Christ.  The  letter  is  short,  but  written  in 
vigorous  and  oven  elevated  language.  It  is  given  in 
Baronius,  Annaka,  A.D.  437,  and  in  the  Bibl,  Pairum, 
viii,  665.— Cave,  HitL  Ut.  i,  838;  Dai^  AU. 
Writat,  i,  447 ;  Hoefbr,  Aic^.  Ginirak,  li,  869. 

Antonio,  Angnstlne,  of  Saragossa,  in  Aragon, 
son  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  that  kingdom ;  studied  at 
Salamanca,  whence  he  passed  into  Italy,  and  made 
himself  roaster  of  law,  ecclesiastical  history,  languages, 
etc.  At  twenty-live  years  of  age  he  published  Emm- 
daiiaa  et  OpiiUonei  Jurit  Ctml'tt.  Paa\  III  made  Mm 
auditor  of  tiie  Rota ;  and  Julius',  his  successor,  sent 
Um  as  l^te  Into  England  when  Philip  of  Spain  went 
there  to  marry  Qneen  Mary.  He  was  made  succea- 
xively  bisbop  of  Alifa  in  1656,  and  Lerida  in  l&6],*and 
lastly,  in  1576,  archbishop  of  Tarra^na,  which  digni- 
tv  he  held  till  his  death  in  1586.  Baluze  has  given  a 
list  of  his  works  at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Cor- 
rtetiom  of  Gradan,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of 
Us  writings.— Dnpin,  Ui»t.  of  Ecd.  WriUrt,  lU,  748; 
Landon,  Eedet.  Siet.  s.  v. 

Antonio,  Juan,  a  Franciscan  of  Salamanca,  ex- 
deSnitw  and  ex-gnardian  of  the  Franciscan  Discal* 
ceaU  of  St  Paul,  also  censor  of  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  Inqnieitlon,  and  general  historian  of  the  entire 
onler  of  Franciscans.  He  wrote  B'tbiiotkeea  Mmorum 
Dacalceatonm  (Salaman.  1728,  4to): — Ckmueiu  de 
Frmcisautot  delta  Prooiaaa  de  S.  Panto  en  CtutiUa 
(bm.  i,  Salaman.  17S7 ;  torn.  II,  Madrid,  1729,  fol.)  :— 
ffiWoOttu  Umverta  Fraaciteaaa  (8  torn.  Mad.  1732). 
— Kdard  and  Giraud,  SibUotk.  Sacrie,  cited  by  Lan. 
don,  8.  V. 

Antonio  op  Cordova,  an  Observantine  monk  of 
Ae  order  of  St.  Francis,  who  was  looked  upon  in  his 
time  as  an  oracle  in  theology.  He  refused  the  bish- 
o^ic  of  Placenza,  which  was  offered  to  blm,  and  died 
at  Onadalaxara,  in  New  Castile,  In  1578,  aged  ninety- 
three.  Among  his  works  are  De  Pokttaie  Papa  (Ven- 
ice, 1679,  fel.) ;  ^QBun.  m  Eegi^.  S.  Frmcieci  (Paris, 
1621, 8vo) ;  (^untionee  4  de  I}eti;(icAme,  etc.  (Alcala, 
1553);  QmeegtUmarum  Thedogiaan  lib.  v  (Venice,  1604, 
fol.);  Cammenlaria  in  i  l^nj$  Mag'utri  Sent. ;  De  /»- 
il^atfna  (Alcala,  1551) ;  De  ClnieepfMHM  B.  Vvgbiit^ 
Lwdon,  Eed.  Did.  a.  v. 

Antonio  or  Saitta  Maria,  a  Franciscan  monk 
and  mii^onary,  bom  at  Placentia,  Spain,  about  1610. 
H«  went  aa  missionary  to  the  Philippine  IslMids, 
wliere  he  taught  theology  In  the  monastery  of  the  Dis- 
cakeata.  In  16SS  he  went  to  China,  and  was  made 
superior  of  the  missionaries  of  his  order  in  that  coun- 
try. For  thirty-seven  years  he  labored  with  great 
Ml,  suffering  cbains  and  imprisonment.  He  preach- 
ed first  In  the  province  of  Fokien,  then  at  Nankin,  and 
lastly  -lK'  Zutongt  when  he  fixinded  a  cbnicb.  He 


died  in  1670.  Among  the  works  which  he  has  loft 
may  be  mentioned  Relatio  Sinennvm  Sectarian;  De 
Controoergia  PrimogettUoma  D^utufortrnf  Con/ucti 
Culttu;  An  Apology JbrChritliaitilg,laChimwi  Awori 
in  ^potMsA  on  the  Chmete  ritet  (translated  Into  IWich 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  printed  at  Par- 
is, 1701) ;  A  Catedtism,  in  Chinese  (Canton,  1660) ;  An 
Apotogg  for  tke  Doratfiican  and  Frandtcan  Mianonarkt 
in  Chin  i ;  History  of  the  Venerable  Brother  Gabriel,  of 
Madekdna,  and  the  Seven  ZHtcalceat  Franciecane,  mar- 
tgrtd  tn  Japan-;  De  modo  Evangelieandi  regnmn  Dei  m 
^iRKO  iagterio ;  TVacfatw  de  Sinamm  Comtrtioiie  ;  Re- 
lationet  6  de  CemtrtaUme,  Progreuilmt,  ac  EhuHblu 
MiemaHariomm  dbeafesatorwii  m  iSiiiflimmi  tmp«r»; 
and  many  other  worlu,  cUefly  relating  to  the  Chinese 
missions. — Landon,  JSai.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Antonio  OF  THE  Holt  Spisit,  a  Portnguese 
monk,  of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites,  and  a 
famous  theolo^an  and  preacher,  who  died  bishop  of 
Angola,  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  in  1667.  He  left  many 
treatises,  printed  at  Lyons,  in  five  vols.  fol. — Richard 
twd  Giraud,  SibliatA.  Saerie,  dted  by  Landon,  s.  v. 

AntoniuB  (a  frequent  Roman  name),  the  name  of 
several  men  in  Joseplfbs.    See  also  Antokt. 

1.  Locins,  third  son  of  Biarcns  Antonius  Crericua, 
and  younger  brother  of  Marc  Antony,  became  tribune 
in  B.C.  44,  and  consul  in  B.C.  41.  Upon  the  death  of 
Julius  Ciesar,  he  actively  supported  his  brother's  cause 
.  as  triumvir  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii,  5) ;  bat  in  the  Issue  he 
'■  was  besieged  in  Pero^  and  forced  to  surrender,  B.C. 
40.  He  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  to  the  coro- 
;  mand  of  Iberia,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
(Smith,  DicL  itf  Clate.  B'lOg.  s.  v.  Antonius,  14).  Cice- 
ro describes  him  as  infamous  {Phil,  iii,  12;  v,  7.  11; 
xii,  8,  etc.),  but  with,  exaggeration  (Druroann,  Cetch. 
Jttmi,  p.  627).  His  decree  as  "Roman  vice-quiestor 
and  vice-prtetor"  to  the  Sardians  in  favor  of  the  Jews 
is  redted  by  Joaephns  {Aia.  xiv,  10, 17). 
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2.  Marcus  (sumamed  Prihus),  a  native  of  Tolosa, 
in  Gaul,  received  in  his  boyhood  the  e[Htbet  of  Beko^ 
I.  e.  in  GalUc  a  cock's  beak  (Snetonius,  VUeU.  18 ;  Mar- 
tial, ix,  10).  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  and  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  senator ;  but,  having  been  degraded  for 
forgery,  he  wa«  banished  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv,40).  After 
the  death  of  Nero  (A.D  68),  he  was  restored  to  his  for- 
mer rank  by  Galba,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  seventh  legion  In  Pannonia.  TVlien  the  foi^ 
tunes  of-  Vitclliua  began  to  fail  (A.D.  68),  Antonius 
was  one  of  the  first  generals  of  Europe  to  declare  in 
favor  of  Vespariao,  to  whom  he  subsequently  rendered 
tfae  most  important  mHitaiy  services  (Smith's  Diet, 
of  Close.  Biog,  s.  v.  Primus).  His  dispossession  of  the 
forces  of  Vitellins  from  Rome  is  related  by  Josephus 
( War,  iv,  11,  2  and  3).  His  haughty  behavior  in  con- 
sequence, however,  appears  thenceforth  to  have  left 
him  in  comparaUve  obscurity  (Tacit.  Sitt.  u,  66;  Dio 
Cass.  IxT,  9-18). 

3.  A  captain  of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Ascalon,  at- 
tacked by  the  Jews  in  the  beginning  of  the  final  strug- 
gle (Joseph.  War,  iii,  2,  1),  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  the  same  with  die  centurion  who  lost  his  life 
during  the  siege  of  Jotapata  by  the  treachery  of  one 
of  the  Jews  who  had  fled  into  the  neighboring  caves 
(ib.  iu,  7,  86). 

Antonius,  St.   See  Abthoitt. 
Antralns  Dk  DoHiim.   See  Domikis. 
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'  Antonllii^  Obdbrb  of.  Sm  AxxHoirT,  Sr.,  Os- 
z>BR8  or. 

Antoniaa,  a  martyr  of  tbe  14th  centoiy,  who,  with 
bb  brother,  abandoned  Paganism  for  Christianitj  in 
Lithuania.  The  grand-doke  Olgar  made  vain  efforts 
to  induce  the  brothers  to  abjure  Christianity,  and  final- 
ly ordered  them  to  be  tortured  and  bong.  They  ore 
celebrated  as  martyrs  in  the  Roman  Church  April 
14. — Acta  Sanctorum,  April  14;  Hoefer,  Biog,  Gmi- 
rak,  11,838. 

Antonius  Margarita.  See  Mabgabita. 

AntottliiB  Melissa,  a  Greek  monk  towiid  the 

end  of  the  eighth  century  (P).  He  nude  a  coUecdon 
(unnething  after  tbe  manner  of  Stobnue)  of  passagee 
from  the  classicB  and  from  the  cboich  fiUhera,  ranging 
the  materials  under  seventy-six  titles.  It  was  first 
printed  by  Gesner  (ZOricfa,  1646,  fol.),  and  ia  giveo 
alao  at  the  end  of  Stob»us  (Francf.  1^1),  and  also  in 
the  SAliolAeca  Patnmif  L  v.— Uoefto,  Norn.  Biog.  Gi- 
iUrale,i,m. 

AtttonliM  NebrisMiuls.  -Sm  AjrrHoirT  or 
Lbbbua. 

Antonius  or  Anton,  PaOL,  a  German  theologi- 
an, bom  at  Hirschfieldt  in  1661. .  He  became  profrasor 
at  Halle,  and  was  for  many  years  the  ftiend  and  co- 
laborer  of  Francke  (q.  v.)  in  the  revival  of  religion 
known  as  Pietism.  He  died  at  Halle  in  1780.  Among 
hia  writings  are  De  tacrit procemonibtu  geatiliam  (Leip- 
zle,  1684,  4to)  t^CottciUi  TridaOini  doctrina  pubHea 
(Halle,  1697,  8vo,  and  often)  :—£fa»«la  SomUttica 
(Halle,  1700,  8vo)  : — other  writings  of  his  are  named 
lo  Walch,  BMoUteea,  iU-Hoefer,  Norn.  Biag.  Giai. 

Antony,  Uabc  (properly  MABcm  AKTontrs), 
the  triumvir,  son  of  M.  Antonius  Creticns  and  Julia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Cieaar,  was  bom  apparently  B.C. 
88,  for  he  was  chosen  consul  as  early  as  B.C.  64.  His 
father  dying  while  be  was  yet  yonng,  and  his  mother 
nuuTj-ing  again,  he  was  left  in  his  youth  to  all  sorts 
of  dissipation,  and  early  became  distinguished  for 
profligacy,  which  continually  afterward  involved  him 
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in  want  and  danger.  To  escape  from  his  creditors, 
he  served  in  the  army  la  Syria  under  Gabinius,  where 
he  acquired  a  reputation  for  intrepidity  (Josephns, 
Ant.  xiv,  5,  8;  War,  i,  9,  6).  He  took'part  in  the 
campaigns  against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine  (B.C.  61, 
56),  and  also  in  tlie  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Anletes  to 
Egypt  (in  B.C.  bh).  In  the  following  year  he  fol- 
lowed J.  Cieaar  into  Gaul,  through  whose  inSuence 
he  was  elected  qunstor  in  B.C.  b'l,  and  whose  legate 
he  became  during  the  contest  with  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey  (B.C.  4JM7).  On  the  murder  of  Casar,  Antony 
was  left  in  supreme  power,  but  a  rival  soon  appeared 
in  the  young  Octavianus,  with  whom,  after  a  defeat 
in  battie,  he  at  length  formed  tbe  first  triumvirate,  in 
connection  with  Lepidus,  the  chief  in  command  of  the 
consular  troops,  B.C.  43,  the  death  of  Cicero  being 
one  of  tbe  terms  of  the  compact.  Antony  now  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  tbe  war  against  the  opponents  of  the 
late  dictator  Cnsar,  and  defeated  Brntne  and  Cassiua 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  Pharsalia,  B.C.  42.  Then,  after 
an  interval  spent  In  "Sfsae,  he  passed  over  to  Asia,  in 
order  to  procare  funds  for  pacing  his  troops,  and  in 
Egypt  be  became  enamored  of  the  famous  Cleopatra 
(q.  v.),  and,  neglecting  his  affairs  in  dalliance  with 
her,  nt  Inrt  became  involved  in  inextricable  reverses, 
which  tmntnated  in  the  diaartroua  battle  of  Actinm, 


B.C.  81,  by  which  Octavianus  became  master  of 
Egypt.  Antony  fled  to  Alexandria,  and  when  Oc- 
tavianus appeared  before  the  place,  be  committed 
saicide,  B.C.  30  (Smith's  Dkt.  of  Clan.  Ant.  s.  v.). 
Several  of  the  events  in  the  later  part  of  his  career 
are  referred  to  by  Joaephoa  (^Ant.  xiv,  18,  1 ;  War,  i, 
16,  4),  who  speaks  in  detail  of  his  connection  wiOi 
Herod  (Anf.  xiv,  13-xt,  4),  and  recites  hl^Msrees  to 
various  countries  In  fiivor  of  the  Jews'(iflFKiv,  10, 
9  and  10).  See  HsBOD  THE  Gbkat.  Plutarch  wvota 
a  Life  ofAKUma.  See  Liddell'i  Bvlt.  ofRamt,  p.  874- 
729. 


Cola  of  Antony,  with  Bfmljids  of  the  vcnUp  of  Baedins  and 
VenuL 

AntotU'jata  (Heb.  AnAoOastX,  h^nhS?  v.  r. 
ri*nri39,  atuiMrt  f^m  J^vmak;  Sept.  'Avodi^^a 
v.  T.  'kva^C^'),  a  descendant  of  Shashak,  a  chief  Ben- 
jamiiute  of  JeniBalenL(l  Chron.  viii,  24).   B.C.  appar-  I 
ently  ante  536. 

An'tothite,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in 
two  passages  (1  Chron.  xl,  28 ;  xiii,  8)  of  the  name 
more  properly,  or  at  least  more  analo^coUy,  An^i- 
d»d  Ahathothtte,  i.  e.  an  inbalntant  of  Anathotb 
(q.  v.).  It  ia  obserr^de  that  while  tin  city  b  inva- 
riably written  AwritifA'  Cnir39,  Josh,  xxi,  18;  1 
Chron.  71,60  [46];  vli,8;  Ezra  U,  23;  Neh.  vH,*?; 
X,  ft  [20] ;  xi,  82  J  lea.  X,  80 ;  Jer.  i,  1 ;  xl,  M,  28; 
xxil,  8 ;  witii  the  art.,  tlira^,  as  a  var.  read,  in  Jer. 
xxii,  7;  " defectively PHW,  in  1  Kings  U,  26,  as  a 
var.  read.  In  Jer.  xxii,  9 ;  Sept.  'Avo^wd  [v.  r.  NoSm^ 
in  1  Chron.  vii,  8] ;  ViJg.  AnolhOh,  but  AnaikiA  in 
Neh.  vii,  27),  the  derivative  is  written  very  various-  ' 
ly  as  follows  1  2  Sam.  xxlU,  27,  Heb.  ^ImusiAoai', 
'^nrjS,  Sept.  'Avirtdinjc,  Tnlg.  (fe  Amtiuitk,  Aath. 
Veni'.""Anethothite;"  1  Chron.  xl,  28,  AfUAodt'-, 
■'nir3?,'Ava&(<»&i,Ana(A<j*i(«,"Antothite;'' IChron. 
xii,  AvlltoiW,  ■'nras,  'Ava^wS;,  AnaftwAites,  "  An- 
tothite 1  Chron.  xx'vii,  12,  An-hothi',  "'HirW  [v.  r. 
AtaolW,  ■'rnns?],  i%  'Avo^wS,  Anatlumiay  "Ane- 
tothite;"  Jer.  xxix,  27,  Aimeihfala',  ''r^l?,  it  'Avo- 
AnoAkotAAu,  "  of  Anathoth." 

A'nnb  (Heb.  Awb',  Tsrxs,  bond  t<^her;  Sept. 
'Evwofi  V.  r.  'Bv<^/)),  tbe  first  named  of  the  two  or 
three  sons  of  Coz  of  tbe  tribe  of  JudaB  (1  Chron.  iv, 
8).    B.C.  poBt  1618. 

AnQbis  ('Avov/^tc,  derivation  uBknown),  tbe 
name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  who  had  "       ,  ^ 
temple  in  Rome,  where  Mnndus,  by 
personating  the  god,  through  the  con-  k;,'"A 
trivance  of  a  fiv^-woman  and  the  col-  .A, 
Inslon  of  the  priests,  secured  the  grati-     |  d 
fication  of  hie  passion  for  Panlina,  a       jj  <JL,| 
chaste  matron  (Josepbus,  Ant.  xviii,  8,      '  j^Tj 
3).   Hia  worship  in  Effj'pt  is  referred  to     ■  f  il^r 
by  Herodotus  (ii,  G6),  and  was  widely  Will 
disseminated  during  the  Roman  Em-      (^W  |T 
pire  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv,  47;  Ap'ul.     •  fe^l 
Met.  xi,  262 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  9 ;        i  | 
Spaitian,  PacetM.  Nig.  6 ;  Anim.  Co-  ILI 
roe,  9).     He  appears  to  have  been  jrl 
adored  under  the  figure  of  a  dog-head-     z.  ■ 
ed  man,  a  myth  of  which  the  ancients  L__!_— — — 
give  various  int«r[Bf|ltatiftPS^s«5|ijith\  I'BPS?,'^ 
Dkt.  of  Ckua.  An^.  s.  v.).   In  tlfc' 
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Umples  of  Egypt  he  is  repreMtitcd  as  the  guard  of 
other  gods,  particularly  the  attendant  of  Osiria  and 
Isia,  occupying,  in  accordance  with  the  form  under 
which  he  ia  symbolized,  the  space  in  front  of  the  tein<' 
pk  (Strabo,  xtU,  p.  806;  Stat.  Sglv.  iii,  2, 12).  For 
his  rites,  see  Jablonsky,  Ptmth.  jEg.  1,  §  12  etc. ; 
ChampoUion  (Le  Jeune),  PmtMon  Egypt,  (nr.  1823) ; 
Pritchard,  E^ptian  Mythology.    See  Nibhaz. 

A'nna  ('Avi'ioiV&  v.  r.  'Awovr)i  one  of  the  Levites 
who  expounded  the  law  nad  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48); 
eridently  the  Babi  of  the  genuine  text  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

An-vU  pa'- 
am,  so  called  from  be- 
ing bealm,  Isa.  xli,  7 ; 
elsewhere  a  "step," 
"corner,"  "time," 
etc.;  oc/twv,  Ecclus, 
xxxtW,  28),  the  nten- 
sQ  employed  apparent- 
lyamongthe  Hebrews, 
as  with  other 
tioQS,  by  blacksmiths 
for  hanunering  upon. 
See  Met AL;  Smith; 
Ibo». 

Apa'md  ^Avfifni, 
appar.  from  aira/iaiii, 
.  to  cut  0^),  the  name 


Tulnn  forging  a  Thiuider- Uilt,  given  in  the  Apocry- 
Fnm  an  Maqne  Baoaa  Oeni.  £^r.  iv,  29) 

and  by  Joeephus  (^n^.  xi,  8,  6)  as  that  of  a  con- 
cabme  of  Darius  (Hystaspis),  of  whom  he  was  very 
find,  bring  the  dmgbter  of  one  of  hie  nobles  (Rabsa- 
M  [?  Bab-euisJ  Themasiiu,  or  *'  the  admirable  Bar- 
tacns**).  Apsma  was  the  name  of  the  wives  of  sev* 
eral  of  the  Seleucid  kings  (see  Smith'e  Diet,  of  Clatt. 
Biog.  v.),  but  none  of  this  name  are  assigned  in  his- 
tory to  Dutos. 

ApamSa  CAxa/uia,  so  called  from  Apame,  q.  v.), 
the  name  of  several  cities  of  antiqoity  (see  Smith's 
Did.  of  Clan,  Geog.  g.  v.),  none  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  though  two  of  them  are  of  inter- 
cit  in  sacred  literature. 

1.  Apamka  op  Stbia,  a  large  city  in  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Apa- 
mene  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. ;  Ptol.  v,  16,  §  19 ;  Festus 
Avienus,  v,  1088;  Anton.  IHn.').  It  was  fortified  and 
enlarged  by  Seleacna  Hicator,  who  named  it  after  fais 
wife  Apuna  (not  his  mother,  see  Strabo,  xvl,  p.  762), 
although  it  also  bore  the  Greek  name  PeBa.  The 
fortress  was  placed  on  a  hill,  the  windings  of  iho 
Onntea  giving  It  a  peninsular  form;  hence  its  other 
name,  the  C^ta-tonete  (Xf^i^^vipToc).  Selencua  had  a 
targe  commissariat  there  for  his  cavalry,  and  the  pre- 
tender Trypho  made  it  the  basis  of  his  operations. 
Joscphus  relates  (^Ara.  xiv,  8,  2)  that  Pompey,  in 
marching  south  from  his  winter  quarters,  probaUy  at 
or  near  Antioeh,  nied  Apamea.  In  the  revolt  of  Syr- 
la  nnder  Basnu  It  held  out  for  three  years,  nnttl  the 
arrival  of  Cassins,  B.C.  46  (Dio  Cass,  xlvii,  26-28; 
Joseph.  War,  i,  10,  10),  During  the  Crusades  it 
was  a  fiourlsbing  and  important  place  wider  the  Ara- 
bic name  of  Famuk,  and  was  occupied  by  Tancred 
(Wilken,  Getck.  de.  Kr.  ii,  474 ;  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr. 
p.  114,  167).  Niebiihr  heard  Uiat  the  site  was  now 
called  KtJdt  ed-Mvdii  (Aiiw,  iii,  97),  and  Bnrckhardt 
found  a  castle  of  this  name  not  far  from  the  lake  £1- 
Takah,  which  he  fixes  as  the  location  of  Apamea 
{Trar.  p.  188).  The  enormous  and  highly  ornament- 
al rains  ^1  standing  a^  probably  remains  of  the 
temples  of  which  Sozomen  speaks  (vii,  16) ;  besides 
the  castle  on  the  hill,  a  part  of  the  town  b  found  In 
tbepIahL  The  adjacent  lake  Is  foil  of  the  celebrated 
bUckflfh. 

3.  ApA3eE*,CiB5TDB($&/3ttfroc)>»townofPhiyg- 
ia,  bnilt  near  CaUenc  by  AnUochus  Soter,*  and  named 


after  fais  mother  Apama.  Strabo  says  it  lay  at  the 
head  of  tfae  Marsyas,  wtiich  ma  through  the  town  to 
join  iita  Meander  (Groskurd,  Strabo,  ii,  581),  form- 
ing the  Catarrhactes  described  by  Hwodotos  (vii,  26). 
The  site  has  been  fixed  at  the  modem  Denair  (Amn- 
dell,  Di$coverie»,  I,  201),  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
descriptions  (Hamilton,  Reaear^tet,  ii,  499),  which  have 
been  collected  by  Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  156  sq.). 
Notwithstanding  its  freqnent  earthquakes,  Apamea 
continued  to  flourish  during  the  Soman  Empire,  and 
its  bishops  are  recorded  In  the  early  Christian  coun- 
cils, the  Gospel  having  imibably  been  introduced  there 
by  Paul  daring  his  vis^  through  Pfar^^a  (q.  v.). 

The  epithet  CiboOu  has  been  eonjoctnred  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  dty  was  the  empo- 
rium of  the  r^ion  (see  Pliny,  v,  29),  for  njSwrrff 
signifies  a  ciest  oc  coffer ;  but,  according  to  others,  it 
is  connected  with  the  position  of  Noah's  ark  after  the 
Flood,  a  hypothesis  wUcb,  however  untenable  on  gen* 
eral  gnonds,  Is  anpportad  aone  singnlar  c(£t^ 
deoces.  The  Slbyllfaie  verses  place  the  moant^s  of 
Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested,  on  the  confines  of  Pbi3^ 
ia,  at  the  soinces  of  the  Marsyas.  On  a  medal  stm^ 
in  honor  of  Hadrian  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  represent- 
ing the  river  Marsyas,  with  this  inscription,  AITA- 
MEQN  KIBim>S  MAP££IA— a  vKdai  of  the  Apa. 
means— lie  ark  and  the  river  Mareyae.  That  this  was 
one  of  the  commemorative  notices  of  the  ark  and  of 
the  Deluge  there  b  little  doubt ;  bat  only  in  the  sense 
that  traditionary  memorials  of  the  ark  were  here  very 
ancient.  There  are  several  other  medals  of  Apamea 
extant,  on  which  are  represented  an  ark,  with  a  man 
in  it  receiving  the  dove,  which  is  dying  to  him ;  and 
part  of  their  inscription  is  the  word  hob  ;  but  either 
this  should  be  read  keo,  an  abridgment  of  "Neoko- 
roo, "  or  it  Ifl  the  end  of  a  word.  An  AM  EON,  or  (some 
of)  the  medals  are  spurious,  whldi  has  been  sospect- 
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ed.  Still,  08  they  are  from  dlArent  dies,  yet  all  i«. 
ferring  to  Apamea,  it  seems  that  their  authors  had  a 
knowledge  the  tradition  ttf  commemoration  respect- 
ing the  ark  preserved  in  tiiis  city.   See  Abk.  Many 

more  such  commemorations  of  an  event  so  greatly 
affecting  mankind  were  no  doubt  maintained  for 
many  ages,  though  we  are  now  under  great  difflcnlties 
in  tracing  them.  In  &ct,  many  cities  boasted  of  these 
memori^,  and  referred  to  them  as  proofs  of  their  an- 
tiquity.  See  Ababat. 

Apathy  (Awa^iia,  ttxaa  of  feeling')  or  affectmm 
vaaaiae,  a  term  ftomerly  osed  to  denote  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  the  vlciona  passions,  so  tiiat  not  the  small- 
eat  movement  of  them  is  felt.  It  implies  the  utter 
rooting  out  of  concupiscence,  and  the  annihilation  of 
all  sin  within.  This  was  a  favorite  doctrine  with  tfae 
Stoics ;  and  some  of  tfae  fathers,  as  St.  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria, St.  Macarins,  and  others,  have  used  expres- 
sions  which,  at  first  dght,  seem  to  imply  that  thry  had 
themselves  attained  to  tills  state ;  but,  in  &ct,  they 
mean  only  that  a  perfect  Christian  keeps  all  his  pas- 
sioas  and  desires  in  perfect  subJectiohT*  90  that  they 
have  not  in  any  degree  thei9&8a«^W«tlik[^^'Hie 
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doctrine  of  apathy,  in  Its  strictest  senM,  fa  at  variance  1 
with  Holy  Scripture  and  experience.  The  term  apa-  j 
thy  is  also  naed  in  a  limited  sense,  to  signify  a  con- , 
tempt  for  worldly  things. — Landon,  £ccL  Diet.  8,  v. 

Ape  b]''Pt  animal  of  the  monkey  tribe  | 

mentioned  in  1  Kings  x,  S2,  and  in  the  parallel  pas-  j 
sage  in  2  Chron,  ix,  21,  among  the  merchandise 
brought  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  once  in 
erery  three  years.  The  Sept.  renders  the  word  by 
vidiiicoc,  which  is  equivalent  to  tlie  Latin  «uma.  The 
Greeks  tiave  the  word  Knfioi,  or  ic^roct  f<w  *  long- 
tailed  species  of  monkey  (Aristot.  Hitt.  Anim.  ii,  8,  9), 
and  Pliny  (viii,  19,  28)  uses  cephta.  Both  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  received  the  word,  with  the  animal, 
from  India,  for  the  ape,  both  in  Sansc.  and  Malabar, 
is  called  kapi=swi%  active.  Henc$  also  the  Ger- 
man afff,  the  Anglo-Saxon  apa,  and  the  English  ape. 
The  name,  under  these  modilicationB,  designates  the 
Kniads,  indndlng,  no  donbt,  spedes  at  Ceicopithecus, 
Macacos,  and  Cynocephslns,  or  Guenons,  apes  and 
baboons ;  tliat  is,  all  the  animals  of  the  quadrumannus 
order  known  to  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and 
the  classical  writers.  Accordingly,  we  find  Pliny  and 
Solinus  speaking  of  Ethiopian  Cephi  exhibited  at 
Koroe ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  celebrated  Pne- 
nestine  mosaic  representing  the  inundation  of  the  Kile 
(see  Shaw's  TnmU,  p.  423,  '2d  ed.  4to)  figures  of  l^ia- 
dje  occur  in  the  nf^oa  which  Indicates  Nnbia ;  among 
others,  one  In  a  tree,  with  the  name  KHIHEN  bende 
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Hooker.   From  the  PmncaUne  Uoaalc. 

it,  which  may  be  taken  for  a  ^ercopithecus  of  the 
Guenon  group.  But  in  fhe  triumphal  procession  of 
Thotfimes  III  at  Thel>ce  nutions^rom  the  interior  of 
Africa,  probably  from  Ifubia,  t^ear  curiosities  and  trib- 
utea,  among  which  the  camelopardalis  or  giraHis  and 
nx  quadnunana  may  be  observed.    The  Cephs  of 


Baboons.  From  the  Eg^pttan  Monuments. 

Ethioi^  are  descritted  and  figured  In  Lndolfi  J7wtorta 
.£tkiopica,  i,  10,  §  62-64.  They  are  repreaented  as 
tailless  animals,  climbing  rocks,  eating  worms  and 
ants,  and  protecting  themselves  from  the  attack  of 
lions  by  casting  sand  into  their  eyes.  Apes  also  occur 
in  the  lately  discovered  Assyrian  sculptures,  both  in 
bass-reliefs  on  slabs  (Layard,  Ntnevrh,  i,  116),  and  of 
various  species  on  an  obelisk  at  Nimroud  (tb.  ii,  330). 
The  Eoph  of  IScripture,  named  only  twice  (1  Kings  x, 
22 ;  2  Chron.  Ix,  21),  is  In  both  cases  associated  with 
b'^^S'in,  toHgirn,  rendered  "peacocks."  The  fleet  of 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  bnntght  these  two  kinds  of  aid- 


mals  from  Ophlr.  Now  nei- 
ther peacocks  nor  jdraasants 

are  indigenous  In  AfHca; 
they  belong  to  India  and  the 
mountains  of  high  Aua,  and 
tfaervfon  the  version  "pea- 
cocks," if  correct,  would  de- 
cide, without  doubt,  not  only 
that  boph  denotes  none  of  the 
Simiadn  above  noticed,  bnt 
also  that  the  fleet  of  Tarshish 
visited  India  or  the  Austral- 
asian islands.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  concladfl  that  the 
Hebrew  koph,  and  names  of 
same  not,  were,  by  the  na- 
tions  in  question,  used  ge- 
ncrically  in  some  instances 
and  specilically  in  otliers, 
though  the  species  were  not 
thereby  defined,  nor  on  that  Monkey*  aa  Tribute.  Prent 
account  identical.  For  the  the  AMyrian  Uoanaientt. 
natural  history  of  the  ape 

family,  see  the  Prnng  CycUpadia,  B.  v.  For  some  at- 
tempts to  identify  the  various  kinds  of  quadmmana 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients,  see  Lichten5tein's 
Commeniatio  pkilolngica  de  Sitaianan  quotquot  mUr.'btu 
innoluertmt /ormit  (Hamb.  1781),  and  I^son's  //mo 
tglvettru,  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pigme  (Ltmd.  1699),  to 
which  he  has  added  a  philoaopbical  essay  concerning 
the  Cynocepliall,  the  Safyrs,  saA  Sphinges  of  the  an- 
dents.  Aristotle  (De  Amm.  Ilut.  ii,  6,  ed.  Schneider) 
appears  to  divide  the  quadmmana  order  of  mammsUa 
into  three  tribes,  which  he  characterizes  by  the  names 
iriBtjKot,  Ktj^oi,  and  KvvoKi^a\o^.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  several  kinds  of  tailed  and  tailless 
apes  (Plin.  Hitt.  \at.  viii,  80;  xi,  100;  ^lian.  ^atsi. 
xvil,  25),  and  otitained  tbem  from  Ethiopia  (llin.  Hf 
mp.^  and  India  (Ctes.  in  Phot.  Cod.  Ixxll,  p.  66;  Ar- 
rian,  Ind.  15;  ^lian,  ^imi.  xvII,  S6,  89;  Phtlostr. 
ApvU,  iti,  4),  but  in  Mauritania  Aey  were  domesti- 
cated (Strabo,  xvii,  827),  as  now  in  Arabia  Felix  (Nie- 
buhr,        p.  167). 

Some  species  of  baboon  may  tie  denoted  by  the  term 
D'*7^t  >Mim',  or  dsemons  ("devils")  in  Dent,  xxxii. 
17 ;  Psa.  cvi,  87 ;  and  perhaps  by  the  D^^"^rto,  tirim't 
or  haity  ones  (goats,  "satyrs")  of  the  desert  (Isa.  xiii, 
21;  xxxiv,  14),  since  these  animals  (see  Bicb's  BtA- 
stoKf  p.  80)  are  still  fbond  in  the  ruins  of  the  Kleso- 
potamisn  plainSi  under  the  name  Sdr  Aitad  (sec  gm- 
erally  Bochart,  Ilierot.  ii,  898  sq.).  It  Is  some  con- 
firmation of  this  last  interpretation  that  the  Egyptians 
ore  said  to  have  worshipped  apes,  and  they  are  etill 
adored  in  many  places  in  India.    See  Satyr. 

Apel,  JoHX,  a  (jerman  theolofrian  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1486.  After  having 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  he 
became  canon  at  Warzbnrg,  where  be  married  a  nun, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled.  Ue  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  Luther,  and  ea- 
gerly labored  for  the  spreading  of  the  Reformation. 
He  died  in  1540  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  had  lieeo, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  jurist  of  the  republic 
and  councillor  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
wrote,  among  other  works,  Drfenmo  pro  am  conj*^ 
cum  preefat.  iMtheri  (Wittenb.  1528, 4to) ;  Bracl^o^ 
jaria  cwSii,  the  corptu  legtm :  a  work  long  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor  Justinian. — Hoefet,  ^og.  GiniraU,  H, 
875. 

Apelleans,  followers  of  Apellbs,  q.  v. 

Apel'Ies  ('AirtXXqCi  f">m  the  Lat.  appeilo,  to  call), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  Paul  salutes  in  his  epistle 
to  the  chnrch  there  (Rom.  xvi,  10),  and  calls  "ap- 
proved in  Christ,"  i.  e,  an  approved  Christian,  A.D. 
66.  Origei^  doul^t|S  wb^eK^^^PWLJVtL '''^^'^ 
the  same  person  wtui  ApbUos]  out  uis  u  ftr  from 
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likely.  S«e  ArouLos.  Acoording  to  the  old  Churclk 
tnditioiiB,  ApelleB  waa  one  of  the  seTentj*  disciplet, 
tnd  Usbop  either  of  SniTnui  or  Heracleu  (^ph. 
CM.£are«.p.20;  ViMe^  iMxSvm^dii^ p.  116,118, 
etc]t  The  Gneks  vbrnrvt  his  ftstival  on  Oct.  81. 
The  ium«  itsalf  Is  DoUUe  from  Honos's  "  Credat  Jiu 
ixat  Apelia,  non  ego"  (Sat.  i,  5),  by  which  he  le* 
probably  means  a  aoperstitioas  Jvvh  in  general,  aa 
many  thmk,  than  a  particular  Jew  of  that  name  wdl 
tatomi  at  Rome. — Eitto,  b.  t. 

ApelleB,  BUTTiamed,  ftom  his  length  of  lif^  Senex, 
a  heretic,  and  disdple  of  Uarcion,  who,  having  been 
faliely  cfaaiged  with  the  Bednctioa  of  a  jronng  girl  of 
Alexandria  named  PhUumene,  set  up  a  school  of  his 
on,  and  became  a  critic  of  his  former  master.  He 
taogbt  that  the  Lord,  when  descending  from  heaven, 
fonned  to  himself  a  body  of  particles  of  air,  which  he 
allowed  to  resolve  itself  into  air  again  as  he  ascended. 
He  tanght  that  there  was  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
tbhigs,  who,  when  he  had  created  the  bad  angels,  in- 
tnuted  to  one  of  them  the  formation  of  the  world. 
Hedeoiedtbe  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  repudiated 
the  law  and  the  prophets. — Cave,  Biit.  Ut.  anno  188 ; 
Etuebins,  But.  Ecd.  v,  13 ;  Moshdm,  Comm.  i,  487, 
tfS;  Urdaer,  Workg,  vfO,  699,ati. ;  Landon,a,T. 

Aphflea  (rd  'A^euM,  according  to  the  ancients, 
from  the  Utif.  PBM,  i^iai',  to  mbrace,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lores  of  Teona  and  Adonis,  Etymol.  Mag. 
B.  V. ;  see  Movers,  Phdn.  i,  192),  a  town  of  Ccele-Sj-ria, 
nddway  between  Heliopolis  and  ^blus  (Zosim.  Hiii. 
i,  58),  a  position,  as  Reland  thinks  {Palati.  p.  31&), 
not  incon^stent  with  the  other  notices  of  the  place  as 
being  sitoated  on  Lebanon.  It  waa  notorious  for  its 
tm^  of  Tenus,  wlwre  all  tlw  ■bominattons  of  an 
impure  idolatry  were  practised  to  soch  a  degree  that 
Coiutantine  destn^ed  it  (Euseb.  VU.  Cotut.  iil,  55; 
Soiomea,  HUt.  Ecel.  1,  6).  N'ear  it  was  a  lake  cele- 
brated for  cartwn  marvellous  properties  (Seneca, 
Qmat.  Nat.  iii,  25).  It  baa  been  regarded  as  identi- 
cal wiOi  the  Apbbk  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xlx,  30,  and  the 
JpU;  of  Jodg.  i,  SI.  Seetien  first  observed  the  prob- 
ata ooinddence  of  Aphaca  with  tlie  present  A/ia,  a 
Tillage  «f  the  region  indicated,  and  containing  rains 
(fiaini,  i,  245),  which  have  since  been  described  by 
Thomson  (in  the  BiHiofheca  Sacra,  1888,  p.  5).  The 
Ukc  has  been  identified  with  that  now  called  Limm, 
three  hours  distant  (Burckhardt,  Trawls,  p.  35),  but 
Iiobin.*on  thinks  it  is  rather  the  neighboring  spring 
(new  ed.  of  BeMtarchet,  ili,  607). 

Apluer'eina  QA^t^^  in  the  Apocrypha)  or 
Apbmfina  CA^po^  ^  Joeephns),  one  of  the  three 

governments"  (ivuovc)  added  to  Judtea  tnm  Sama- 
ria (and  Galilee,  1  Mace,  x,  30)  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
and  confirmed  by  Nicanor  (1  Mace,  xi,  34 ;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. AiU.  xiii,  4,  9;  and  see  Reland,  Palast,  p.  178). 
It  11  probably  the  same  as  the  Ephraiu  of  the  New 
Test.  (John  xi,  54)  and  the  Ofhrah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old, 

Ap]iaT'sacllite8(Chald.  Aphar^kaye',  K:?3CnBK; 
Sept  'Afapaeixaiot,  Ezra  v,  6 ;  vi,  6)  or  Apbar'sath- 
(Aites  (Chald.  Apharfothkage',  K^arfenBtt;  Sept. 
'A^paa6aT(atot,  Ezra  iv,  9),  the  name  of  the  nation 
(or  one  of  the  nations)  to  which  belonged  one  portion 
of  the  colonists  whom  the  Assyrian  king  planted  In 
Samaria,  Id  place  of  the  expatriated  northern  tribes, 
and  who  violently  opposed  the  Jews  In  rebnUding 
Jerusalem.  Scbulthess  (Porod.  p.  862)  Identifies  the 
"  Apharsachites"  with  the  Persian,  or  rather  Bledian 
Paraiaeem  of  Greek  geography  (Strabo  xi,  622;  xv. 
732;  Herod,  i,  101 ;  PUn.  xvi,  29),  the  A  being  pros- 
thetic (as  in  Strabo,  xv,  764,  Maidi  and  Amardi  are 
titterdtanged).  They,  together  with  the  Aphartttet 
(q.  v.),  for  whose  name  this  wonld  seem  only  another 
form,  appear  to  have  Iwen  some  fbrelgn  tribe  of  East- 
em  Asia,  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  and  removed 
(iraonUng  to  well-known  oa^e,  see  2  Kings  xviii,  82 


sq.)  to  another  region  for  security  and  political  exteo- 
•ion.  Ewald  (/«r.  Getck.  iii,  375),  following  Gesenios, 
regards  the  name  as  only  another  for  the  Persiona 
thmnaelvea,  adopted  out  of  lioBtili^  to  tb«  Jew*  (ift.  p. 
120),  and  in  a  three-fold  form  to  enhance  their  own 
importance. 

Aphar'Bittta  (Chald.  Apkartaj/t' ,  tt;?1^';iBK ;  Sept. 
'A^poaiot%  the  name  of  a  tribe  removed  along  with 
the  Apbarracbites  (q.  v.)  to  Samaria  by  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  forming  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jews 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  iv,  9).  HiUer  (Onomatt.)  re- 
gards them  as  the  ParrhaMti,  a  tribe  of  Eastern  Media, 
and  Gesenius  (Thtt.  Beb.  p.  143)  thinks  they  are  the 
Pemaiu,  to  whose  name  theirs  certainly  bears  a  much 
greater  affiniQr,  especially  in  the  prolonged  form  of 
the  latter  found  In  Dan.  vi,  29  (Chald.  Panaya', 
KpD'iD).  The  presence  of  the  proper  name  of  the 
Persians  In  Ezra  1, 1 ;  It,  8,  most  throw  some  donbt 
upon  Gesenios'  conjecture ;  but  it  is  very  pos^Ue  tliat 
the  local  name  of  the  tribe  may  have  undergone  altera- 
tion, whUe  tlie  ofldal  and  genent  name  waa  correct 
given. 

*  A'phek  (Heb.  Aphd/^  pg^,  prob.  Oratgth;  with 
n  (UrecUve,  Josh.  xUi,  4;  1  Kings  xx,  26;  1  Sam. 
sxix,  1 ;  henee  not  to  be  etmfinmded  wldi  Apbkkah), 
the  name  of  at  least  time  dttea  (Schwan,  PaiuU 

p.  90). 

1.  (Sept.  'kfuKa  and  'Attica.)  A  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  30),  apparently  near  Phcenida 
(Josh,  xiil,  4),  doubtless  the  same  with  Afhik  (q.  v.), 
which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  capture  from  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  1, 81).  This  hoa  been  tlionght  (sea 
J.  D.  Michoelis,  S^^yfiem.  p.  114;  RosenmOUer,  Al- 
thertk.  II,  ii,  96 ;  Gesenius,  The$.  Beb.  i,  140 ;  Raumer, 
Pal&tt.  p.  120,  and  others)  to  be  the  same  place  witli 
the  Apfiaca  ('A^a«a)  which  Eosebius  (f^onttatU.  iii, 
55)  and  Sozomen  (Jlitt.  ii,  5)  place  in  Lebanon,  on  the 
river  Adonis  (Zozim.  1, 58),  where  there  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Venus  (Theophonea,  Chron.  p.  18).  A  vil- 
lage called  Afka  is  still  found  in  Lebanon,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  probably  marks  the  dte  of 
this  latter  place  (Burckhardt,  p.  2S ;  BIchter,  p.  107). 
It  is  situated  in  the  south-east  bank  of  the  great  basin 
of  Akurah,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim, 
the  AdonU  of  the  ancients,  and  in  on  amphitheatre  of 
verdant  I>eauty.  Here  a  fine  fountain  bursts  forth  in 
cascades  from  a  cavern ;  and  directly  In  fh>nt  of  these 
are  the  shapeless  ruins  of  a  large  temple— that  of  the 
Venns  of  Aphaca,  still  containing  massive  columns 
of  syenite  granite  {Bihliotheca  Sacra,  1858,  p.  160). 
(For  the  history  and  description  of  this  place,  see 
Robinson's  BAl.  Rfi.  new  ed.  iii,  €04  sq.)  But  Re- 
land (Ptj4Btt.  p.  572)  correctly  observes  that  this  place 
is  situated  too  far  north  to  have  been  included  within 
the  bounds  of  the  twelve  tribes  (see  KeS,  Comment,  on 
Joth.  xix,  30).  It  is  possible,  ne%-erthele8S,  that  the 
Aphek  of  Josh,  xiii,  4,  is  identical  with  this  Apheca  In 
Lebanon  (Schwarz,  Palat.  p.  68,  90),  and  this  may, 
perhaps,  lie  the  Canaanitish  royal  city  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xii,  18;  but  even  this  b  doubtful,  and  it  cannot 
have  been  the  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  near  Rehob 
(Josh,  xix,  30;  Judg.  i,  31).  From  this  last  circum- 
stance Schwarz  thinks  (Paieit.  p.  194)  that  the  Aphek 
in  question  may  be  ttie  Em-Fit  (which  he  si^  Is  also 
called  En-Eik')  three  miles  aonUi-weBt  of  Bonlaa  (see 
Zimmermann's  Map) ;  but  thia  la  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Asher,  and  the  Rehob  of  that  tritte  is  probably  dif- 
ferent from  the  Syrian  city  of  the  some  name.  See 
Rehob.  Kiepert  (in  bis  last  Wandkarte  von  Paid*, 
t'ma,  1867)  gives  this  Aphek  a  conjectural  location 
BODth-east  of  Accho,  apparently  at  7Wf  Kiim  (Robin- 
son's Betearckes,  new  ed.  iii,  103).    See  Aphaca. 

2.  (Sept.  'AtpiK.)  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issacbar, 
not  far  fkom  Jezreel,  where  the  Phili^nes  twice  hn^ 
camped  before  bottiea  witii  ibh'lSA^iliW^^HV. 
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1 ;  xxix,  1 ;  comp.  zxriii,  4).  Eithar  this  or  th«  pre- 
ceding, but  most  probably  thii,  waa  the  Aphek  (S«pt. 
'A^ni)  mentioaad  in  Joah.  xii,  Id,  u  a  roysl  city  of 
the  Canaanites.  Beland  {Paiiut.  p.  672)  and  others 
(e.  g.  Schwarx,  Palett.  p.  13$)  awiiiiM  that  the  Aphek 
or  I  Sam.  It,  1,  miut  have  beea  in  the  triba  of  Jndah, 
because  preanined  to  be  near  Uizpeh  (comp.  1  Sam. 
vii,  12) ;  but  this  is  unnecessary.  See  a!phbkah. 
Josephiu  calls  it  ApKeca  QA-i^iko,  Ant.  y,  11,  1;  Tiii, 
14,  4).  Eusebius  {Otumeut.  'A^sp)  places  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  Endor.  Schwarz  (Paiett,  p.  168),  con- 
founding this  Aphek  with  that  of  1  Kings  xx,  26, 
seeks  it  in  tiie  tillage  of  Fukmih,  two  miles  east  of 
En-Gannim ;  bnt  this  is  beyond  the  territoiy  of  Issa- 
cbar.  ^iepert  {Wandkartf  von  PoJSri.  1866)  locates 
it  between  the  river  Klshon  and  Shunem,  apparently 
at  El-Afulek,  where  the  Crusaders  placed  it  (Van  de 
Velde,  Memmr,  p.  286),  or,  rather,  at  the  neighboring 
El-Fulek,  a  mined  village  (Robinson's  Ruearchet,  lU, 
163, 176, 181). 

3.  (Sept,  'AfcKti.)  A  town  near  which  Benhadad 
was  defoatad  bj  the  lanelltas  (1  Kings  xz,  26),  evi- 
dently on  the  military  road  between  Damascus  and 
Palestine.  It  was  w^ted  (1  Kings  xx,  80),  and  was 
apparently  a  common  spot  for  engagements  with  Sjt- 
ia  (2  Kings  xiii,  17).  The  use  of  the  word  nii:3l3n 
(Aath.  Vers,  "the  plain")  in  1  Kings  xx,  25,  fixes 
the  situation  of  Aphek  to  have  been  in  the  level 
down-country  east  of  the  Jordan  [see  Mishor],  and 
it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Apieca  of  Eusebius  (On- 
onatt.  'A^aca),  a  large  castle  situated  near  Hippo, 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Oalllee.  Josephus  also  (Ant.  viii, 
14,  4)  calls  it  Apheca  {'A^xa),  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  tower  of  this  place  (irvpyoQ  'A^kov)  that 
some  of  the  insurgent  Galilsans  threw  themselves 
during  tbe  war  with  Cestius  Gallua  (Joseph.  War,  ii, 
19,  1).  The  same  place  is  probably  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  and  others,  nnder  tbe  name  of 
F<t  or  Afii  (see  Gesen.  in  Burckhardt,  Jime,  i,  639). 
It  is  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  containing 
about  two  hundred  families,  who  dwelt  in  huts  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to 
have  beeo  peculiarly  situated  so  as  to  cause  the  ruin 
of  the  Syrian  army  by  an  earthquake  (Thomson's 
Load  and  Boot,  ii,  62,  53). 

Aphelcah  (Heb.  Aplieiah',  n^BK,  fern,  of 
Apkek;  Sept.  'A^xa  v.  r.  ^okovk),  a  city  in  the 
mountain  tract  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Beth- 
tappoah  and  Hnmtah  (Josh,  xv,  68).  Baomer  {Pa- 
toit.  p.  170)  and  others  confound  this  with  the  Aphek 
of  Josh,  xii,  18;  bnt  the  Heb.  accentnation  of  the 
names  is  different.  Schwara  (^Palett.  p.  106)  finds  it 
in  the  village  Abik,  4  miles  east  of  Jaimuth ;  but  this 
position  is  entirely  out  of  region  of  the  associated 
names,  which  require  a  locality  near  Hebron,  perhaps 
between  that  plaoe  and  Tappnah  (KeO,  Cammaa.  In 
toe,),  poa^bly  at  the  ndned  site  SSoa  (Van  d«  Vilde, 
ifqp). 

Apher'ama,  AphezInuL  See  Apr^keeka. 

Apher'ra  (^Afifipa),  one  of  "  tbs  servants  of  Sol- 
omon" whose  sons  are  said  to  have  returned  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  34) ;  but  the  gentdne  text  (Ezra 
ii,  61)  has  no  such  name, 

Aphi'ah  (Heb.  Apki'aeh,  n'^BK,  blown  upon; 
Sept.  'A^i'x  V.  r.  'A^lr),  the  father  of  Bechorath,  a 
Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kiog  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix,  1). 
B.C.  considerably  ante  1093. 

A'phlk  (Heb.  Aphik',  p'^BM,  sfrofl^;  Sept. 
'A^cxn),  one  of  the  cities  from  which  the  Asherites 
were  unable  to  expel  tbe  Canaanttee  (Jndg.  I,  81); 
doubtless  the  same  aa  the  Aphik  (q.  v.)  of  JoA. 
xiii,  4;  six,  80. 

Ajdl'Tab  (Heb.  AphroA',  tl'^B^X  another  form 
of  the  name  Ofhsah  (Mfc  i,  10).  Sea  Bbth-lb- 
Aphbah. 


Afdl'Ma,  or,  rather,  PIZ'ZEZ  (Heb.  PitalKU', 
VSp,  Jitpenum,  with  the  art.,  ySSH,  iap-PibeUi 
Sept.  'A^taaij  v.  r.  'A^cin] ;  Vnlg.  Aphaa),  the  liead 
of  the  eighteenth  sacerdotal  family  of  the  twenty.{our 
into  which  the  priests  were  divided  by  David  for  the 
service  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  16).   B.C.  1014. 

AphtliartodoofitSB  (from  oAdoproc,  mcomtpfv 
Us,  uid  SoKtu,  to  t^nH),  a  sect  of  Monophysites,  who 
albmed  that  tbe  body  of  our  Lord  was  rendered  in- 
corruptible in  consequence  of  the  divine  nature  being 
united  with  it.  These  were  again  divided  into  par- 
ties, who  debated  whether  the  body  of  Christ  was 
created  or  not.  Others  of  them  asserted  that  oor 
Lord's  body  was  indeed  corruptible,  but  that  the  di- 
vine nature  prevented  its  actual  corruptioa.  The 
heresy  spread  widely  in  tlie  6tb  centun',  and,  in  563. 
Emperor  Justinian  issued  a  decree,  which,  by  fartH^ 
ing  tUs  doctrine,  mnight  to  recondle  the  llonophysites 
with  the  ortliodox  Church.— Hase,  Ck.  BitL  %  115; 
Famt,  EecL  Diet.  s.  v.   See  Homophysitbs. 

ApionfAwiwViIean),  a  Greek  grammarian,  against 
whose  attacks  upon  Jewish  hiator}-  Josephus  wrote  the 
treatise  Contra  Apionem.  Some  writers  call  him  a  son 
of  Pleistonicee,  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
this  was  only  his  surname,  and  that  he  was  tbe  son 
of  Pos^niae  (GeU.  vi,  8 ;  Seneca,  Epist.  88 ;  Easab. 
Prop,  Evang.  x,  10).  He  was  a  native  of  Ossia,  bat 
used  to  say  that  he  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  when  he 
studied  under  Apollonius  and  Didymus  (Suidas,  s,  v. ; 
Josephus,  Apion,  ii^S,  etc.).  He  afterward  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  during  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  be 
travdled  In  Qreece.  About  A.D.  88,  the  InhabHanti 
of  Alexandria  having  sent  complaints  to  the  emperor 
against  the  Jews  residing  there,  Apion  beaded  the 
embassy  that  made  the  prosecution,  the  defence  by 
tbe  Jews  being  made  by  Philo.  According  to  bis 
enemy  Josephus  (Ap.  ii,  18),  he  died  of  the  etkxta  of 
his  dissolute  mode  of  lifb.  He  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed an  extraordinary  reputation  for  his  extendve 
knowledge  and  veisatUity  as  an  or^or,  bnt  the  an- 
cients are  nnanimoos  in  censuring  ids  ostentations 
vanity  (GelL  14;  FUny,  Biitrifat.  praf.  and  xxx, 
6 ;  Josephus,  Ap,  ii,  12).  Besides  the  treatise  named 
above,  of  which  we  only  know  what  Josephus  relates, 
he  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer,  a  history  of 
Egypt,  a  eulogy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ^nd  sevaml 
historical  sketches,  of  all  of  which  there  remain  only 
the  ftagmental  stories  about  Androdas  and  the  lion, 
and  almtt  tbe  dolphin  near  DicMrehia,  preserved  by 
Gellins — Smith's  Diet,  of  Ckua,  Stag.  a.  v. 

Apia  C'Afl-ic),  the  sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  wrasli^ 
ped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
symbol  of  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  the  husband  of 
and  the  great  divinity  of  Egypt  (Pomp.  VUIa, 
i,9{.£lian,^.^fi.xi,10;  hvxian,  De  Saia^.  IS). 
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A  MMmd  ooot  or  yird  ma  set  apart  for  the  rasidftice 
ot  Apis  in  tbe  temple  of  PUh  at  Memphii,  whan  a 
nomeroiu  retisoe  of  priests  waited  upon  him,  and  tao- 
Tifiow  oi  red  oxm  were  offered  to  Mm.  His  move- 
ments, dioice  <d  places,  and  dungos  of  appetite,  w«re 
religionsly  r^arded  as  oradea.  It  waa  an  ondeiatood 
liM  that  Apis  most  not  live  longer  than  twen^-flTe 
years.  When  he  attained  this  age  he  was  secretly 
put  to  death,  and  burled  by  ttie  priests  in  a  sacred 
well,  the  popular  belief  l>dng  that  tie  cast  liimseif  into 
the  wat«r.  If,  however,  he  died  m  natiiial  death,  Us 
bo^  was  emhsimed,  and  then  scdemnly  interred  in  the 
teniide  of  Serapia  at  Memphis.  The  burial-place  of 
tbe  Apia  bulla  has  lately  been  discovered  near  Mem- 
phis (WiUrinson,  AHamt  EgypHaiu,  abridgm.  i,  292). 
As  soon  as  a  soitable  animal  was  found  for  a  new 
Apb,  having  the  required  marks — black  color  with  a 
white  square  on  the  brow,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on 
tlw  back,  and  a  Inwt  in  the  shape  (Nfa  cantbaras  under 
the  tonifoe — he  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  to 
Nilopolia  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  Vhere  he  re- 
mained forty  days,  waited  npon  by  nude  women,  and 
waa  afterward  conveyed  in  a  splendid  vessel  to  Hem- 
phis.  His  Theophany,  or  day  of  discovery,  and  his 
birtb^y  were  celebrated  as  high  festivals  of  seven 
dsya'  duration  daring  the  rise  of  the  Nile  (Herod,  ill, 
28).  The  woraUp  of  the  golden  calf  the  Israel- 
ite* in  the  wildeniees,  and  also  tbe  empk^ment  of 
golden  calves  as  aymtwls  of  the  Deity  by  Jeroboam, 
hav«  been  vary  generally  referred  to  tbe  Egyptian 
wwriilp  of  A|tia.---Saiith'8  I>ieL  tf  Clou.  M^el.  a.  v. 
See  Calf  (ooldbit). 
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Apoc'alypBe,  the  Oreek  name  of  tbe  Book  of 
Rkvblatioii  (q.  v.). 

Apocalypae,  Kmonrs  op  the,  an  association 
founded  in  1^  at  Bome  \ts  Agostino  Gobrino,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  Cathie  Chnreh  agdnat  the 
pope,  wbom  it  considered  to  be  the  Antichrist.  Tbe 
members  always  went  out  armed,  and  their  chief  was 
called  Monarch  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  The  In- 
qoMtion  eappressed  tbe  association  in  1697. 

Apooaiftn  Cq-  d.  'Airoicpirai',  from  djroKpi'vu,  to 
arporafa),  a  sect,  in  the  third  century,  who  asserted 
that  the  human  soul  is  part  of  God,  a  portion  of  His 
subetance  joined  to  man.  They  are  ranked  among  tbe 
MjutichsMns  (q.  v.). 

Apooataat^sin,  a  term  used  in  Acts  iii,  21,  in 
tbe  combination  nfocateMtah  pmttm  (AiroKaTommnc 
irawrvv),  i.  e.  the  restoration  of  all  things.  Origen, 
and,  after  him,  many  theologiana  and  sects  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  pot  npon  this  passage  the  construc- 
tion that  at  one  time,  evil  itself,  sin,  condemnation, 
and  Satan,  would  be  reconciled  throngh  Christ  with 
God.    See  RstrnTimo:! ;  Restobationibts. 

ApoctlllarlnsCAiroicpKTiapioc;  Lat.  Setpoim^), 
Utermlly  a  raipoedeitf ,  tbe  title  of  a  legate  to  negotiate 
mwmins  matten  ecclen  last  leal.  Jns^ian  {Nbeell. 
fi>  cells  the  Apoeritiam  those  "  who  administer  the 
■flbira  of  tbe  chnrchea."   At  first  they  were  bishops, 


but  afterward  priests  or  deacons  were  substituted,  and 
the  term  seems  to  liave  been  applied  to  any  one  acting 
as  locum-teneuB  for  a  bishop  (or  even  monastery)  in 
ecdeaiastictl  matters;  bnt  the  name  waa  principally 
ap|died  to  the  pope's  ntmcie  at  Constantinople,  wlio 
resided  there  to  receive  the  pope's  instructions  mi  to 
report  the  answers  of  the  emperor.  This  custom  end- 
ed with  tlw  Iconoclast  divisions.  After  Charlemagne 
had  been  crowned  emperor,  tbe  popes  conferred  the 
name  and  the  office  of  cgtccruiarivi  npon  tbe  imperial 
arch-diaplain.  Later  the  name  apoCTisiarius  became 
»  mere  title,  vUeh  the  ordi-chaplainB  of  the  palace 
bore,  without  being  any  longer  repreeentttivea  of  the 
pope.— Soioer,  Tke$.  p.  46fi ;  Collier,  Silt.  Diet.  vol. 
iii,  Bmppl;  London,  Ecd.  Did.  i,  446. 

Apoc'iyphs  ((ijrtSxpv^,  sc.  ^i/S^a,  hidden,  njw- 
teriota),  a  term  in  theol<^,  applied  in  various  eenaea 
to  denote  certain  books  claiming  a  sacred  dtamcter. 
Tbe  word  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  its  ordinary  sense 
(Mark  iv,  ^).  It  is  first  found,  as  denoting  a  certain 
class  of  books,  in  Clemens  Alexandrinua  (Stnmata, 
18,  c.  4,  it  Ttvi^  avoKpv^uiv), 

I.  Dejmitioa  and  Aj^ication  of  the  rem.— The 
primuy  meaning  of  iwuuiv^,  "  hidden,  secret"  (in 
which  sense  it  is  used'in  Hellenistic  as  well  as  claBsical 
Greek,  see  Ecclus.  xxiii,  19 ;  Lake  viii,  17 ;  Col.  U, 
18),  seems,  toward  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  signification  "  spurious,"  and 
ultimately  to  have  settled  down  into  the  latter.  Ter> 
tulllan  (de  Anim.  c.  2)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom.  1, 19,  69;  Iii,  4,  29)  tpfly  h  to  tbe  ft^ed  or 
epuriouB  books  which  the  heretin  of  their  time  circ»> 
lated  as  authoritative.  The  first  passage  refierred  to 
from  the  Stnmata,  however,  may  l>e  token  as  on  in- 
ptance  of  the  transition  stage  of  the  words.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to 
boast  that  they  have  ^iffXovi  iwoKpvfavc  of  Zoroas- 
ter. In  Athanasius  (Ep.  FeMt.  ii,  88 ;  Synopnt  Sae. 
Scrip,  ii,  154,  ed.  Colon.  1686),  Augustine  (Fautt.  xl, 
2;-^.  At, XV, 28),  Jerome  (J^.  Zotem,  and  AvJ. 
Co/.)  the  word  is  nsed  uniformly  with  the  bad  mean- 
ing which  had  become  attached  to  it.  The  writers  of 
that  period,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly 
koto  the  word  had  acquired  ttiis  eecondaty  sense ;  and 
hence  we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymolo- 
gy. The  remark  of  Athanasius  (S^nopa.  S.  8er.  i.  c) 
that  such  books  on  iwaepvpiic  fi&X\ov  ij  AvayvtSiotttf 
aiia  Is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  npon  tbe  word 
than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Later  conjectures  are 
(1),  that  given  by  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible 
<ed.  l&Sd,  Pref.  to  Apocr.),  "  because  they  were  wont 
to  be  read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were 
in  secret  and  aport ;"  (2),  one,  resting  on  a  misappre- 
beneiaa  of  the  meaning  cHf  a  passage  in  E^pbanea  (de 
Mena.  ae  Pond.  c.  4)  Uiat  tbe  books  in  question  were 
BO  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish  canon,  they 
were  excluded  iirb  r$c  upoirr^c  from  the  ark  In  which 
the  true  Scriptures  were  preserved ;  (3),  ttiat  tbe  word 
&v6Kf)vfa  answers  to  tiie  Heb.  C^TaSK,  Hbri  eibtconditi, 
hy  which  the  later  Jews  designated  those  Ixioka  wbidi, 
as  of  donbtftd  autltority  or  not  tending  to  edification, 
were  not  read  public^  in  tbe  synagogues;  (4),  that  it 
originates  in  the  xpvirrd  or  secret  books  of  the  Greek 
mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to  ss^,  that  (I)  • 
is,  oa  regards  some  of  tbe  books  now  bearing  IIm  name 
at  variance  vitb  &ct;  that  (2),  ss  bsB  been  ssld,  rests 
on  a  mistake;  that  (8)  wants  the  support  of  direct 
evidence  of  the  use  of  avniepn^  os  tbe  translation  for 
the  Hebrew  word ;  and  that  (4),  though  it  approxi> 
mates  to  wliat  is  probably  tbe  true  history  of  the 
word,  Is  so  far  only  a  conjecture. — Smith,  s.  v. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Choreb  tUa  term 
was  fireqnentiy  nsed  to  denote  books  of  an  uncertain 
or  anonymons  anthor,  or  of  one  who  hod  written  under 
an  asBUDed  name.  Its  application,  however,  in  Khjs 
sense  la  far  fiom  being  diitigttji«^iferfttQM>w^4^ 
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wonld  inclnde  commKo/ books  whose  authors  were  on*  | 
known  or  uncertain,  or  even  paendepigrajAtd.  Orig«n, 
on  Hatt.xxii,  had  applied  the  t«Tm  apocryphal  in  a  Biro-  ] 
liar  way :  "  Thia  passage  is  to  be  found  in  no  canonical 
book"  (rtjftUari,  for  we  have  Otigen's  work  only  in  the 
Latin  translation  by  BnAnm),  "  bat  in  the  apoetyjAiU 
book  sf  Elias"  {mentu  ma).  And,  "  Una  b  pl^n, 
that  many  examples  have  been  adduced  by  the  apoetlee 
and  erangelists,  and  inserted  in  tbe  New  TeBtament, 
which  we  do  not  read  in  tbe  canonical  Scriptures 
which  we  possess,  but  which  are  found  In  the  Apocry- 
pha" (Origen,  Prof,  m  Ctmtic.),  So  also  Jeromfl,  re- 
ferring to  the  words  (Eph.  T,  14)  •'Awake,  tbou  that 
ileepest,  and  arise  ftvm  the  dead,"  observes  that  **th« 
aposUe  cited  this  from  hidden  (reconditis)  prophets, 
and  such  as  seem  to  be  apocryphal,  as  be  has  done  in 
several  other  instances."  Epipbanins  thought  that 
this  term  was  applied  to  snch  books  as  were  not  placed 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  but  pnt  away  in  some 
other  place  (see  Sulcer's  T%etaiirta  for  the  true  reading 
of  tbe  passage  in  this  bther).  Under  the  terpi  apoerg- 
pkal  have  been  tndnded  ho6k»  of  a  religious  chaiiacter, 
which  were  Id  drcnlatlon  among  private  Christians, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  in  the  public  assem- 
blies ;  such  as  3  and  4  Esdras,  and  8  and  4  Maccabees. 
(See  Stare,  D«  cgxxryjAor.  appeUatume,  Grdfsw.  1766.) 

In  regard  to  Uie  New  Testament,  the  term  has  been 
usually  applied  to  Iwoks  invented  by  heretics  to  &vor 
their  views,  or  OotboUcs  under  flctitiona  signa- 
turea.  Of  this  description  were  many  sporloos  or 
apociyi^ial  gospels  (see  below).  It  probably  in 
reference  to  such  that  .Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Jerome  gave  cautions  against  the  reading  of  apocry> 
phal  books;  althongh  it  is  possible,  from  the  context, 
that  the  last  named  father  alludes  to  tbe  books  which 
were  also  called  eccUtttatical,  and  afterward  devtcro- 
eanomeal.  The  following  passage  from  his  epistle  to 
Lteta,  on  tbe  education  of  her  daughter,  wUl  serve  to 
illustrate  this  part  of  our  subject;  "All  apocrypkal 
boolu  should  be  avoided;  but  if  she  ever  wishes  to  read 
them,  not  to  ataUUK  the  trtOh  of  dodrtnet,  bui  vnlh  a 
reverttUial /edit^for  the  trutit  (iejr  i^n^y,  she  should 
be  told  that  they  are  not  the  works  of  the  authors  by 
whose  names  they  axe  distingafabed,  that  they  contain 
much  that  is  feulty,  and  that  It  Is  a  task  reqnbing 
great  pvdence  to  find^ldin  tbe  midst  of  day."  And 
to  the  same  eflfbct  Pbilastrius :  "Among  whom  are  tbe 
Hanichees,  Gnostics  [etcj,  who,  having  some  <qtoc- 
ryphai  books  under  the  apostles'  names  (i.  e.  some 
separate  Acts),  are  accustomed  to  despise  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures;  but  these  ««cret  Scriptores — ^that  is, 
(qwersgNtwi— thoagfa  they  ought  to  be  read  by  tbe  p^- 
feet  for  their  morals,  ought  not  to  be  read  by  all,  as 
ignorant  heretics  have  added  and  taken  away  what 
they  wished."  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  tbe 
boolu  to  which  he  refers  are  the  ^cts  of  Andrev, 
written  by  **the  disdidea  who  were  his  followers," 
etc. 

In  the  SibUolkique  Sacrie,  by  tbe  Dominicans 
Richard  and  CHrand  (Paris,  1822),  the  term  is  defined 
to  signify  (1,)  anonymous  or  pseudei^graphal  books; 
(2,)  those  wUch  are  not  publicly  read,  although  they 
may  be  read  with  edification  in  private ;  (3,)  those 
which  do  not  pass  for  anthentic  and  of  divine  author- 
ity, although  they  pass  for  being  composed  by  a  sacred 
author  or  an  apostle,  as  the  Epittte  of  Barnabag ;  and 
(4,)  dangerous  books  composed  by  ancient  heretics  to 
fimir  thdr  oirinions.  Th^  also  apply  the  name  "to 
books  which,  aftor  having  been  contested,  are  pot  Into 
the  canon  by  consent  of  the  chorches,  as  Tobit,  etc" 
Jahn  applies, it,  In  its  most  strict  sense,  and  that  which 
it  has  borne  since  the  fourth  century,  to  books  wUcb, 
tram  their  inscription,  or  the  author's  name,  or  the 
subject,  might  easily  be  taken  for  inspired  books,  hot 
are  not  so  in  reality.  It  has  also  been  opidled  Je- 
rome to  certain  bodu  not  found  in  the  Hehrew  canon, 
bnt  yet  pnblidy  read  ftom  time  immemorial  in  tbe 


Christian  Church  for  edificition,  although  not  oonsid* 
ered  of  authority  in  oontroversiee  of  faith.  These 
were  also  termed  ecdesiastieal  Iraoka,  and  have  beea 
denominated,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  deutere-canon- 
leal  bodu,  faaaamoch  OS  thqr  were  not  in  the  original 
or  Hebrew  canon.  In  this  sense  they  an  called  fay 
some  the  Antilegomena  of  tbe  Old  Testament.  *'11w 
uncaaonlcal  books,"  says  Athanasins,  or  the  anther 
of  the  Sytupgit,  "  are  divided  into  amtUeffomeita  and 
apocrypha," — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  AMTtLBoomrA. 

Eventually,  in  the  history  of  the  early  Chorch,  tbe 
great  number  of  psendonymons  productions  palmed 
off  upon  the  unwary  as  at  onoa  sacred  and  secret,  un- 
der the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  Chrlstlni  history, 
brought  this  entire  class  of  worics  into  dierapKtfe. 
Those  whose  faith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tian ChuRh,  and  who  looked  to  tbe  O.  T.  Scriptures 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Sept.  collection,  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  that  these  prodactiona  were  destitute 
of  all  authority.  Tbey  applied  in  soom  what  bad  been 
used  as  a  title  of  honor.  The  teont  books  (liM  «e. 
cretioret,  Orig.  Comm.  m  Mati.  ed.  Lomm.  Iv,  287}  wen 
rejected  as  spurtow.  The  word  apocryphal  was  soon 
d^raded  to  tbe  portion  tnm  which  it  has  never  lunoe 
nsen.  So  far  aa  books  tike  the  Testament  of  tbe 
Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Hoses  were 
concerned,  the  task  of  discrimination  was  compara- 
tively easy,  but  it  became  more  difflcolt  when  the 
question  affected  Che  books  which  were  found  in  tbe 
Sept.  trat)dation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  recognised 
by  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  bnt  were  not  in  the  Hebiw 
text  or  in  the  canon  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty,  and  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  it  affected  the  reception  of  particniar 
books,  belong  rather  to  the  subject  of  Cahok  than  to 
thatoCtiw  present  artide,butUiefidlowing  bets  may 
he  stated  as  bearing  on  the  applicatiol)  (tf  tbe  word: 
(1.)  The  teachers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churche*. 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Septoa^nt,  or  verriog* 
resting  on  the  same  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote 
fVeely  and  reverently  from  oil  the  books  which  were 
incorporated  into  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  On- 
gen,  Athanasins,  we  find  citations  from  tbe  books  of  the 
present  Apocrypha,  as  "Scripture,"  *<di\'iQe  Scrip- 
ture," **  prophecy."  They  are  very  far  firom  apply- 
ing the  term  dv6i^n)^  to  these  writings.  If  they 
are  conscious  of  tbe  mfiirence  between  them  and  the 
other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  only  so  for  as  to  lead 
them  (comp.  Athan.  Synopt.  S.  Scr.  1.  c.)  to  place  the 
former  in  the  list  of  ov  ravovi^o/uva,  ivriXtyo/ttva, 
boohs  which  were  of  more  use  for  tiie  ethical  inatmc- 
tion  of  catechumens  than  for  the  edification  of  matnro 
Christiana.  Angnetine,  in  like  manner,  applies  the 
word  *'  Apocrypha"  only  to  the  aporions  books  with 
false  titles  which  were  in  drculation  among  heretics, 
admitting  the  others,  though  with  some  qualifications, 
under  the  tide  of  canonical  (de  doctr.  Ckr.  ii,  8).  (2.) 
Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  into 
contact  with  the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the 
Christians  of  nileMine,  there  tbe  influence  of  the  rig- 
orous limitation  of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once 
conspicuous.  This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  canon  In  the  list  ^ven  by  Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis  (Enseb.  ff.  E.  iv,  2^,  and  obtained  by  hun 
fh>m  Pal^ine.  Of  its  effects  'on  the  application  of 
the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Je- 
romb  give  abundant  instances.  The  former  (Cateeh. 
iv,  88)  gives  the  canonical  list  of  the  22  bocdts  of  tbe 
0.  T.  Scriptoree,  and  niJects  the  Introduction  of  all 
"  apociyphal"  writings.  The  latter  in  his  Epistle  to 
Lteta  warns  the  Christian  mother  in  educating  her 
daughter  against "  omnia  apocrypha,"  The  Prologs 
Goleatus  shows  that  be  did  not  shrink  from  including 
under  that  titie  the  I>ooks  which  formed  part  of  tbe 
Septnagint,  and  were  held  in  honor  in  tbe  AlexandriaD 
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Mme,  apeddng  nnhedtttinglT-of  the  "dreanu,"  "Aw 
blea"  of  others.  (3.)  The  t«scbing  of  Jerome  Inflti- 
cneed,  thoagfa  not  deddadly,  the  language  of  the 
Western  Cbtuch.  The  old  spnrioiu  heietical  writ- 
ings, the  "Apoeryidw"  of  TertuUian  and  Clement, 
feU  more  and  men  into  the  backgroand,  and  were 
almost  otteiiy  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  used  pnblidy  in  the  sarrics  of 
the  Church,  quoted  fUeqaently  with  reverence  as  Scrip- 
ture, sinnetunes,  however,  with  doubts  or  limitations  as 
to  the  authority  of  Individnal  books  according  to  the 
knowledge  or  critical  dtaceiDnient  of  this  or  that  writer 
(eomp.  Bp.  Codna's  AAo&ufw  Bitlorg  of  A»  Comm). 
During  ^is  period  the  taim  by  which  they  were  oom- 
monly  described  was  not  apocryphal  but  *'  ecdesiastl- 
cal."  So  they  had  been  described  Rofinos  (Ex- 
pot.  in  Sgmb.  Apott,  p.  26),  who  practirally  recognised 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Jerome,  though  he  wonld 
not  apply  tlie  more  opprobrious  epithet  to  books  which 
wen  held  In  honor.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age 
of  the  IMbnnatioo  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with 
its  praaent  riipiificatlon.  The  two  views  which  bad 
hitherto  eidated  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 
decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.  The  Council 
of  Trent  closed  the  question  which  bad  been  left  open, 
and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty  they  had 
bithetto  enjoyed,  by  extending  the  Canon  ^  Scripture 
•o  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubtful  or  deutnro- 
caaoirical  books,  with  the  exeepHon  of  the  two  books 
of  Eadras  and  the  Prayer  of  Blanatseh,  the  evidence 
against  which  seemed  too  strong  to  be  resisted  (Sest. 
IV  de  Can.  SeriptS).  In  accordance  with  this  decree, 
the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  published  by  authority  con- 
tained the  bocdcB  whidi  the  Council  had  prononnced 
canonical,  as  atanfling  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
wUdi  had  new  he«i  qtMstiooed,  while  the  three 
which  had  been  rejected  were  printed  commonly  in 
nnaller  type  and  stood  after  the  New  Testament. 
The  Reformers  of  Germany  and  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  influenced  in  part  by  the  revival  of  the  study 
of  Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  an- 
tbority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  subsequently  by 
the  reaction  against  this  stretch  <^  authority,  main- 
tained the  opfarion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  Us  le- 
gitimate  nsnUs.  The  prindpla  which  had  been  as- 
serted by  Carletadt  dosmaticatly  in  his  "  de  Canonicis 
Scriplaris  libellas"  (1620)  was  acted  on  by  Luther. 
He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those  in  ques- 
tion with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Jerome,  Judg- 
ing each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit  as  a  "  pleas- 
ant comedy,"  and  the  Pnyer  of  Uanaeseh  as  a  "  good 
model  for  penitents,"  and  rctJecting  the  two  books  of 
Esdias  as  containing  worthless  fables.  The  example 
of  coUecCing  the  doubtful  books  into  a  separate  group 
had  been  set  in  the  Strasburg  edition  of  the  Septuo- 
gint,  1526.  In  Luther's  complete  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man BiUe,  accordingly  (1584),  the  books  (Jndith,  Wis- 
dom, Tcrfiiu,  fflmcb,  1  and  2  Maccabees,  Additions  to 
EBd^er  and  Daniel,  and  the  Prayer  of  Hanaaseh)  were 
gvoaped  together  under  the  general  title  of  "  Apocry- 
■pbM,  L  e.  Books  which  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy 
Scripture,  yet  are  good  and  oseful  to  be  read."  In 
the  history  of  the  English  Church,  Wicliff  showed 
himself  in  this  as  in  other  points  the  foremnner  of  the 
Beformation,  and  applied  the  term  Apocrj-pfaa  to  all 
hot  the  "tKtnt^JiM"  Canonical  Books  of  th6  OU 
Tim  ■III!  ml  The  Judgment  of  Jeromo  was  formally 
anertad  in  the  sixth  Article.  The  disputed  books 
were  collected  and  described  in  the  same  way  in  the 
printed  English  Bible  of  1586  (Cranmer's),  and  since 
than  there  has  been  no  flnctoation  as  to  the  ^plica- 
tion of  the  word  (Smith).  See  l^EnrKRCKCANONicAi-. 

II.  BAtiaJ  Apocrypha. — The  'collection  of  books  to 
which  tUa  term  is  poptdarly  apfdied  includes  the  fol- 
Imrtag.  The  order  ^en  ia  tlut  iB  which  they  stand 
in  tiM  Engttsh  version. 


L  ladraii 

IL  2  LediM. 
m.  ToMt 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  Hie  rert  of  the  Chapters  of  Oe  Book  of  Mier,iAldiai« 

found  neither  In  the  Uebmr  nor  la  Iba  Chalflea 

VL  The  WUdom  of  Solomon. 

vn.  TbeWIadom  ofJeaua  (heSon<f  EBrBch,ar  BedaalMtlena 
VUL  Baruch. 

IX.  Tbe  SoQK  of  the  "niree  H0I7  ChUdnn, 

X.  TheUIatoryof  Sosuma. 

XL  "Hte  Hbtmyof  the  Detlroction  of  Bd  and  theDragOD. 
XO.  Hw  Prayer  irfManaMdi,Elna  Of  Jttdah. 
XI  IL  1  MSMmbeea. 
Xnr.  «MaecBbeea. 

Tbe  separate  bocdta  of  tUa  eaUecdon  an  traatad  of  in 
distinct  articles.  Their  relation  to  the  canonical  books 

of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under  Cakok.  We 
propose  here  to  consider  only  the  bistoiy  and  cbarao* 
ter  of  the  collection  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jew> 
ish  literature. 

Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  on  inter- 
est, of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Uteratme,  and  therefore  with  tbe  his- 
tory, of  t)M  Jews.  They  represent  tbe  period  of  tran^ 
tion  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  when  the  prophets,  who  were  then  the  teach- 
ers of  tbe  people,  had  passed  away,  and  the  age  of 
scribes  succeeded.  Uncert^  as  may  be  the  dotes  of 
individual  books,  few,  if  any,  can  be  thrown  farther 
back  than  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  third  centniy  B.C. 
The  latest,  tbe  2d  Book  of  Eadras,  is  probably  not  later 
than  80  B.C.,  8  Esdr.  vii,  28  being  a  subsequent  in- 
terpolation. The  alteiatioDS  of  the  Jewish  character, 
the  different  phases  which  Judaism  presented  In  Pal- 
estine and  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
were  called  forth  by  contact  with  idolatry  in  Egypt, 
and  by  tbe  stmgf^a  agidnat  It  In  Syria,  all  these  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Apocrypha  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness.  In  the  midst  of  the  di- 
versities which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  In 
books  written  by  different  antbors,  in  different  conn- 
tries,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discern  some  characteristics  which  l>elong  to  the 
entire  collection.    (We  quote  ftvm  Smith,  s.  v.) 

1.  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element.  From 
first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the  assertiOD 
of  Josephnt  {Ap.  1,  9\  that  tbe  di^^C  ite^oxh 
prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  close  ot  the  O.  T. 
canon.  Ko  one  speaks  because  the  word  of  tbe  Lord 
had  come  to  Mm.  Sometimes  there  is  a  direct  confes- 
sion that  the  gift  of  prophecy  hod  departed  (1  Mace, 
ix,  27),  or  tbe  utterance  of  a  hope  that  it  might  one 
,day  return  (tA«J.iv,  46;  xiv,41).  Sometimes  a  teach- 
er asserts  ia  words  the  perpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd. 
vii,  27),  and  shows  in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  dif- 
ferent the  illumination  which  he  had  received  was 
^m  that  bestowed  on  the  prophets  of  the  canonical 
books.  When  a  writer  simulates  the  prophetic  cha^ 
acter,  he  repeats  with  slight  modificaUtms  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  older  prophets,  as  in  Banteh,  or  makes  a 
mere  prediction  the  text  at  a  dissertation,  as  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremy,  or  plays  arbitrarily  with  combina- 
tions of  dreams  and  i^mbala,  as  In  S  Esdras.  Strange 
and  perplexing  as  the  last-named  book  is,  whatever 
there  is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  dUtracted  with  its  own  sufferings  and 
with  the  problems  of  tbe  universe,  and  it  is  according- 
ly very  f^  removed  from  the  utterance  <^  a  man  who 
speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

2.  Connected  witii  this  is  the  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  tbe  power  which  had  shown  itself  In  the  poet- 
ry of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of  tbe  Three 
Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  psalm,  and 
is  probably  a  translation  fVom  some  lituniical  hymn ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  form  of  poetry'  is  alto- 
gether riisent.   80  ftr  as  the  writers  have  come  nn- 
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litentore  of  Alexaitdria.  Fictitious  ipeecties  become 
almost  indispensable  additions  to  the  namtdve  of  a 
historian,  and  the  Btory  of  a  martyr  is  sot  complete 
unless  (as  in  the  later  Acta  Hartyrum  of  Christian 
traditions)  the  saffeier  declaims  in  se^  terms  against 
the  persecutors  (Song  of  the  Three  CHiild.,  8-22 ;  2 
Mace,  vi,  vii). 

8.  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  literature 
of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or  purporting 
to  rest  on  a  historical  foundation.  It  is  possible  that 
this  devebpment  of  the  national  genius  msy  have 
been,  in  part,  the  result  of  the  Captivity.  The  Jew- 
ish exiles  brought  with  them  the  reputation  of  excel- 
ling in  minstrelsy,  and  were  called  on  to  aiDg  the 
"  songa  of  Zion"  (Psa.  cxxxvii).  The  trial  of  skill 
between  the  three  young  men  in  1  Esdr.  iii,  Iv,  im- 
plies a  traditional  belief  that  those  who  were  promoted 
to  places  of  honor  under  the  Persian  Ungs  were  con- 
spicuous for  gifts  of  a  somewhat  similar  character. 
The  transition  from  this  to  the  practice  of  story-telling 
was,  with  the  Jews,  as  afterward  with  the  Arabs,  easy 
and  natural  enougti.  The  period  <tf  the  CapUvi^, 
with  Its  strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of 
the  scenes  connected  with  it,  offered  a  wide  and  at- 
tractive field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narratora. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive  of 
such  stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvelloos  min- 
gling itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which  the 
Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  cases,  as  in  To- 
btt  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gain  popularity  from 
its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singtUar  variations  in  the 
text  of  the  former  book  indicate  at  once  the  extent  of 
its  circalation  and  the  liberties  taken  by  successive 
editors.  In  the  narrative  of  Judith,  again,  there  is 
probably  something  more  than  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  hlatnry  of  the  past.  There  is  Indeed  too  little 
evidence  of  tiie  truth  of  the  narrative  for  ns  to  look  on 
it  aa  history  at  all,  and  It  takes  its  place  in  the  region 
of  historical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Tinder  the  gnise  of  the  old  AssyriaTi  enemies  of  Israel 
the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  the  Syrian  invaders, 
against  whom  his  countrj'men  were  contending,  stir- 
ring them  up,  by  a  story  of  imagined  or  traditional 
herobm,  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith,  as  she  had 
followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Gexk.  JmuU,  iv,  641). 
The  development  of  this  form  of  literature  is,  of  course, 
oompatiUe  with  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but  it  is 
true  of  it  at  all  times,  and  was  especially  true  of  the 
literature  of  the  ancient  world,  that  it  belongs  rather 
to  its  later  and  feebler  period.  It  is  a  special  sign  of 
decay  in  hones^  and  discernment  when  such  writings 
are  passed  off  and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  his- 
tory. 

.  4.  The  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within  the 
domain  of  history*  led  to  the  growth  of  a  purely  le- 
gendary literature.  The  full  development  of  this  was 
indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  The  books  of 
the  Apocrypha  occnpy  a  middle  place  between  those 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness and  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  Talmud.  As 
it  is,  however,  we  find  In  them  the  germs  of  some  of 
the  fabulous  traditions  which  were  influencing  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministr}-, 
and  have  since  in  some  instances  incorporated  them- 
selves more  or  less  with  the  popular  belief  of  Christen- 
dom. So  in  2  Mace,  i,  ii,  we  meet  with  the  state- 
ments that  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  the  priests  had 
concealed  the  sacred  fire,  and  that  It  was  miracnlousty 
renswed — that  Jeraniab  bod  gone,  accompanied  by 
the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  "to  the  mountain  where 
Moses  dimlMd  up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and 
bad  there  concealed  them  in  a  cave  together  with  the 
altar  of  incense.  The  apparition  of  the  prophet  at  the 
close  of  the  same  book  (xv,  15),  as  giving  to  Judas 
Haccabaui  the  sword  with  wlUch,  as  a  "gift  from 
God,"  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,"  shows  how 
prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah  in  the 


traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  prepares  ns  to 
understand  the  rumors  which  followed  on  our  Lord's 
teaching  and  working  that  "  Jeremiaa  or  one  of  the 
prophets"  bad  appeared  again  (Hatt.  xri,  14).  So 
again  in  2  Esdr.  xiii,  40-47,  we  find  the  l^^d  of  the 
entire  disappaazanee  of  tlie  Ten  Tribes,  wUdi,  In  siHte 
of  direct  and  infract  teetiniony  mi  the  other  ride,  has 
given  occasion  even  in  onr  own  time  to  to  many  wild 
co^jectoies.  In  chap,  xiv  of  tiie  same  book  we  no- 
ognise  (as  has  been  pointed  out  already)  the  tendency 
to  set  a  higher  value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowl- 
edge  than  on  those  in  the  Hebrew  canon ;  but  it  de- 
serves notice  that  this  is  alao  another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition that  Ezra  dictated  from  a  snpematurallyJn- 
fl|rited  memory  the  sacred  books  which,  according  to 
that  tradition,  had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are 
exaggerations  of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him  and 
by  "the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue"  in  the  work  of 
collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the  rhetorical 
narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wisd.  xvi-xix  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legendary  history 
side  by  aide  with  the  canonicd.  It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, as  if  tiie  life  of  Uoaea  had  appeared  witii  many 
diffsrent  embellishments.  The  form  in  which  that 
life  appears  in  Josephus,  the  facts  mentioDed  in,  St. 
Stephen's  speech  and  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  allusions  to  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii,  8),  to 
the  disputes  between  Michael  and  the  devil  (Jude  9), 
to  the  "rock  that  followed"  tiie  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x, 
4),  all  bear  testinumy  to  the  wide-spread  popularity 
of  this  semi-apocryphal  history.  Seis  Enoch  (Book 
of). 

6.  As  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs, 
there  is  the  tenitency  to  pass  off  supposititious  IxKiks 
under  the  cover  of  illnstrions  names.  The  books  of 
Esdras,  the  additions  to  Daniel,  the  letters  of  Banch 
and  Jerendah,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon)  are  ob- 
viondy  oi  this  character.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for 
us  to  measure  in  each  instance  the  degree  in  which  the 
writers  of  such  books  were  guilty  of  actual  ftands. 
In  a  book  like  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  example, 
the  form  may  have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing attention  by  which  no  one  was  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived, and,  as  such.  It  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  legitimate  penmution.  The  fiction  in  this  case 
need  not  diminish  our  admiration  and  reverence  for 
the  book  any  more  tiian  it  would  destroy  the  authori- 
ty of  Ecdesiastes  were  we  to  como  to  the  conclusion, 
from  internal  or  other  evidence,  that  it  belonged  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however, 
of  writing  books  under  fictitious  names  Is,  as  the  later 
Jewish  history  shows,  a  ver;'  dangerona  one,  Tho 
practice  becomes  almost  a  trade.  Each  such  work 
creates  a  new  demand,  to  be  met  in  it^  turn  by  a  fresh 
supply,  and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  apocryphal  lit- 
erature becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  truthAilness  on 
one  side,  and  want  of  discernment  on  the  other. 

6.  The  absence  of  honest}',  and  of  the  power  to  dfs- 
tinpiish  truth  from  falsehood,  ehom  itself  In  a  yet 
more  serious  form  In  the  insertion  of  formal  doenments 
purporting  Xq  be  authentic,  but  in  reality  failing  alto- 
gether to  establish  any  claim  to  that  title.  This  is 
obviously  the  case  with  the  decree  of  Artaxerxcs  in 
Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which  2  Maoc.  opens 
from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  betray  their  true  charac- 
ter by  their  historical  inaccuracy.  We  can  hardly  ao 
cept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which  the  king  of  the 
Lacednmonians  (1  Mace,  xii,  20,  21)  writes  to  Onias 
that  "  the  Lacednmonians  and  Jews  are  brethren,  and 
that  they  are  of  the  stock  of  Abraham."  The  letters 
in  2  Mace.  Ix  and  xi,  on  the  other  band,  might  be  au- 
thentic so  far  as  their  contents  go,  but  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  sucA  documents  are  inserted  as  em- 
Iwllishments  and  make-wdghts  thiowp  donht  in  a 

7.  The  USB  of  the  simplicity  and  cvccuracy  which 
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diancterizfl  tb«  history  of  th«  Old  Testament  la  sfaQwn 
also  in  the  errors  and  anftchronbnu  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Tbos,  to  talie  a  few  of  the  most  strik- 
ing instances,  Haman  Is  made  a  Macedonian,  and  the 
purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  kingdom  from  the 
Penians  to  the  Macedonians  (Estb.  xvl,  10);  two  con- 
tradictory statements  are  gtrai  in  tlie  same  book  of 
the  death  of  Antiocbas  E^pbanes  Uaec.  1, 15-17; 
ix,y-29);  NabnclkodMioeorlsmadetodwellatinneTe 
at  the  Idng  of  the  Assyrians  (Jndtth  i,  1). 

8.  In  their  relation  to  the  religions  and  ethical  de- 
velopment of  Judaism  during  the  period  which  these 
LooIm  embrace,  we  And  (1.)  the  influences  of  the 
slmg^  against  idolatrj-  under  AnUochus,  as  shown 
partly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit,  and  la 
the  record  of  the  deeds  which  It  called  forth,  as  in 
Uaccabees,  partfy  agahi  ui  tlie  tendency  of  a  narra- 
tive like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idotworsbip 
in  Bamch  and  Wisdom.  (3.)  The  growing  hostility 
of  the  Jews  toward  the  Samaritans  Is  shown  by  the 
confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  1,  25,  26). 
(^)  The  teaching  of  Tobit  Qlustrstes  the  prominence 
then  and  afterward  assigned  to  alms-giving  among  the 
diitie8ofaholyUfk(Tob.iv,7-ll;  xH,9).  The  clas- 
sification (frthe  three  etamenta  of  tncb  a  life,  prayer, 
bsting,  abns,  in  xil,  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  eth- 
ical teaching  of  the  Scribes,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nised and  purified  from  the  errors  that  bad  been  con- 
nected with  It  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  vi, 
1-18).  (4.)  The  same  book  indicates  also  the  growing 
belief  fan  the  Individual  guardianship  of  angels  and  the 
germs  of  a  grotesque  dwnonology,  resting  in  part  on 
tba  man  mysterious  phenomena  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture, like  the  cases  of  datnonlac  possession  in  the  Gos- 
pels, but  associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the 
frauds  and  superstitious  of  vagabond  exorcists,  (fi.) 
The  great  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood  j  and  though  there  is  abeolntely 
no  gnmnd  fbr  the  patristic  tradition  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Pbilo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might  have  been 
was  not  without  a  plausibility  which  might  well  com- 
mend itself  to  men  like  Basil  and  Jerome.  The  per- 
sonification of  Wisdom  as  "  the  unspotted  mirror  of 
the  power  of  God  and  the  image  of  his  goodness"  (vii, 
36),  as tiie  universal  teacher  of  all  "holy  souls"  in  " all 
ages"  (vfi,  37),  as  guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  ap- 
proaches tin  teaching  of  FbUo,  and  foreshadows  that  of 
the  Aposde  John  as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  unseen 
God  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office 
of  that  divine  Word  as  the  iigbt  that  Ugbteth  every 
man.  In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  charsctor  of 
the  Temple  as  "  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle" 
which  God  "has  prepared  from  the  beginning"  0x, 
t),  the  language  of  this  twok  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  T^bHo  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Ei^stle  to  the  Hebrews.  Bnt  that  which 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  book,  as  of  the  school 
from  which  it  emanated,  is  the  writer's  apprehen- 
tion  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  blessings  connect- 
ed with  it  as  eternal,  and  so  as  independent  of  men's 
conceptions  of  time.  Thus  chapters  I,  II,  contain  the 
strong  protest  of  a  righteous  man  ag^nst  the  mate- 
rialism which  then,  in  the  form  of  a  sensual  selfish- 
ness, as  afterward  In  the  developed  sjntem  of  the 
Saddocees,  was  corrupting  the  old  faith  of  Israel. 
Against  this  he  asserts  that  the  "  souls  of  the  right- 
eous are  in  the  hands  of  God"  (ill,  1);  that  the  bless- 
ings which  the  popular  belief  connected  with  length 
of  dars  were  not  to  be  measured  by  the  duration  of 
yean,  seeing  tliat  "wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto 
men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age."  (6.)  In  re- 
gard to  another  truth  also  this  bo&k  was  in  advance 
cf  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  In  the 
midst  of  its  strong  protests  against  Idolatry,  there  Is 
the  falket  recognitton  of  God's  universal  love  (xi, 
23-36),  of  the  truth  that  His  power  la  but  the  Instra- 


ment  of  His  righteousness  (xU,  16),  of  the  difference 
between  those  who  are  the  "  less  to  be  blamed"  as 
"  seeking  God  and  desirous  to  find  Him"  (xiii,  6),  and 
the  victims  of  a  darker  and  more  debasing  idolatry. 
Here  also  tiie  unknown  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon seem*  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and 
wider  teaching  ^  the  New  Testament.    See  Looos. 

III.  Spmiout  and  Pteude^ajAai  Booit,  a»  tUttiiKt 
from  AntilejfOm«tia  or  £celetitutkaL — Among  tills 
class  are  donbtiess  to  be  considered  the  8d  and  4th 
books  of  Esdms ;  and  It  Is  no  doubt  In  reference  to 
these  that,  in  Us  letter  to  Vlgilantius,  Athanasins 
speaks  of  a  work  of  Esdras  which  be  says  that  he  had 
never  even  read.  Of  the  saiqe  character  are  also  tho 
book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patri- 
archs, tho  AssumptioQ  of  Uoses,  etc ;  which,  as  well 
as  8  and  4  Esdras,  being  by  many  considered  as  the 
fictions  of  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  la  tha 
ApocryphaoftheOldoroftheNewTestament,  Origen, 
however,  believed  the  Kew  Testament  to  have  contain- 
ed citations  ^m  books  of  this  kind  written  before  the 
times  of  the  aposties,  as  la  evident  flnm  his  reference  to 
such  In  his  preface  to  the  CatOu^.  Then,  in  his  Letter 
to  Aptamm,  he  observes  that  there  were  many  things 
kept  ttom  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  but  which 
were  preserved  In  the  hidden  or  apocrj/phal  books,  to 
which  he  refers  the  passage  (Heb.  xi,  87),  "  They  were 
sawn  asunder."  Origen  probably  alludes  here  to  that 
description  of  books  which  the  Jews  called  gtruizim, 
C^titia,  a  word  of  tlie  aame  signification  with  apocry- 
pha, and  applied  to  books  laid  aside,  or  not  permitted 
to  be  publicly  read  or  considered,  even  when  divinely 
inspired,  not  fit  for  Indiscriminate  circulation ;  among 
the  latter  were  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  our  last  eight  chapters  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  The  books  which  we  have  here  enumerated, 
such  as  the  book  of  Enoch,  ete.,  which  were  all  known 
to  the  andent  fathers,  have  descended  to  our  times ; 
and,  although  Incontestably  spurious,  are  of  consider- 
ate value  from  their  antiquity,  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  reUgiooB  and  theological  ophilons  of  the  first  cen- 
turies. The  most  curious  are  the  8d  and  f  th  books  of 
Esdras,  and  the  book  of  Enoch,  which  has  been  but 
recently  discovered,  and  has  acquired  peculiar  Interest 
from  its  containing  the  passage  cited  by  tho  apostle 
Jnde.  See  Ehoch.  Nor  are  tbe  apocryphal  books 
of  the  New  Testament  destitute  of  Interest.  Althongh 
tbe  spurious  Acts  extant  have  no  longer  any  defend- 
ers <^  their  genuineness,  they  are  not  without  their 
value  to  the  Biblical  student,  and  have  been  applied 
with  success  to  illustrate  tbe  style  and  language  of 
the  genuine  books,  to  which  they  bear  a  close  analogy. 
The  American  translator  of  Uosheim's  Eccluiatlieal 
RUtory  terms  them  "  harmless  and  ingenious  fictions, 
intended  either  to  gratify  the  fiuioy  or  to  dlence  the 
enemies  of  Christianity." 

Some  of  the  apocryphal  books  have  not  been  with- 
out their  d^ndws  in  modem  times.  The  ApodoUaU 
Canons  and  ContttttUiona,  and  the  various  Liturgiet  as- 
/:ribed  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  etc.,  and  published  by 
Fabriclus  In  his  Codex  Apocry^uu  Novi  TetUmenti, 
were  conridered  by  the  learned  and  eccentric  William 
Whiston,  and  tbe  no  less  learned  Grahe,  to  he  of  equal 
authority  with  any  of  the  confessedly  genuine  a^ios- 
toUc  compositions  (see  Whlston's  Pr^nitwe  Chrutum- 
ity  and  Grabe's  SpieUtgivm).  They  are,  however,  re- 
garded  by  most  as  originally  not  of  an  earlier  date 
than  tbe  second  century,  and  as  containing  Interpola- 
tions which  betray  tbe  fourth  or  fifth;  the^  can,  there* 
fore,  only  he  considered  as  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
the  Ghiuch  at  tbe  period  when  they  were  written. 
They  have  generally  been  appealed  to  1^  the  learned 
as  luving  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostolic ;  and,  from  the  re- 
markable coinddenc»whldi(tozQ>ba^iUlil«JKJh«uao8t 
essential  parts  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Utifigfei,  It 
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Is  by  no  mMuiB  improbable  that,  ootwithBtaiidhig  th«ir 
interpolations,  they  contain  the  leading  portions  of  the 
meet  andent  Christian  forms  of  worship.  Moat  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acta  noticed  by  the  fathers, 
and  coademoed  in  the  catalogae  of  Gelaaios,  which  are 
genersUy  thooghfc  to  hav»  been  the  fictinia  of  hentics 
bi  the  Mcond  centtuy,  hsre  long  tlDea  fidlm  into  ob- 
Uvion.  Of  tboee  which  nmain,  although  a«ae  have 
been  considered  by  learned  men  as  genuine  ymtiu  of 
the  a^xMtolic  age,  yet  the  greater  part  are  anlTeraally 
rejected  as  sporioua,  and  as  written  in  the  second  and 
third  centories.  A  few  are,  with  great  sppearanoe  of 
probabil^,  aaaigned  to  Leudiia  Clufaraa,  Bnppoaad  to 
be  the  same  with  Leontins  and  Selencna,  who  was  no- 
torious for  similar  forgeries  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  antborship  of  the  ofBwmabat  (q.  t.) 
is  BtUl  a  matter  of  dlspate ;  and  there  appears  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  there  existed  grounds  for 
the  charge  made  by  Cetsua  against  the  early  Cbris- 
tUos,  thi^  tbey  had  interpolated  or  forged  the  ancient 
Sibylline  Oracles.  In  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I 
to  St.  Exupere,  bishop  Tonlonia,  written  aboat  the 
year  405,  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  books  fionn- 
ing  the  canon  of  Scripture  (wUcfa  includes  five  hoiAa 
of  Solomon,  Tobit,  and  two  books  of  Maccabees),  fae 
observes :  "  Bat  the  others,  which  are  written  under 
the  name  of  Matthias,  or  of  James  the  Less,  or  those 
which  were  written  by  one  Leucius  under  the  name 
of  Peter  and  John,  or  those  under  the  name  of  Andrew 
by  Xenocberis  and  Lecnidas  the  philosopher,  or  under 
the  name  of  Thomas ;  or  if  there  be  any  others,  yon 
must  know  that  they  are  not  only  to  be  rejected,  bat 
condemned."  These  sentiments  were  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  Roman  Council  of  seventy  bishops,  held 
under  Pope  Oelaaius  In  494,  in  the  acts  of  which  there 
is  a  long  list  of  apociyplial  Gospels  and  Acts,  the 
greater  part  of  wbldi  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 
The  acts  of  this  coancil,  however,  are  not  generally 
considered  to  be  genuine.  But,  whatever  authority 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  documents,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  early  Church  evinced  a  higb  d^ree  of 
discrimination  in  the  difficult  task  of  distin^sbing 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  books,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  Jones  {tfew  and  FvU  Method,  i,  IS)  and 
Baxter  (iSaint*#  Bat,  p.  2).— Kitto.    See  Canoh. 

The  fbllowiog  is  a  list  of  the  genuine  writings  men* 
tioned  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  now  lost,  or  generally 
tiioaght  so  to  be : 

The  "  Prophecy  vt  Gfoob"  (Jade  14).   But  see  Bkooh. 
The  "Book  of  the  Wan  of  the  Lord"  (Num.  xxL,  14). 
The  "Book  (rf  the  JniT  (Josh,  x,  18;  8  Ssm.  I,  18).  See 
Jaama. 

Hie  *'  Book  of  the  Order  of  the  Kingdom,"  or  of  the  Bojal 
Admlnlstradon,  written  bj  Samuel  (1  Sara,  x,  SS).  See 
RiMo. 

n»e   Books  of  Natiiam  and  Oan^  eoneeraing  King  David 

(1  Ohron.  xxls,  m. 
The  "  Roolu  of  Nathan,  Abuah.  and  Isdo"  ooooeralng  King 

Solnmim  (2  ChroD.  Ix,  29). 
"  Solomon's  Paiublna,  Song*,  and  Treatises  on  Naturvl  Hifi- 

tory"  (1  Kings  Iv,  8!  tiq.).   But  see  Phovobs;  Camti- 

OL>8;  EocLKSIABTKa 

The  "  Book  of  the  A«b  of  Solomom"  {1  Klngi  xU  41). 
The  "  Book  of  Sekaiau"  concerning  King  Beboboam  (3  Chron. 
xll,  in. 

The  "  Book  of  JiUTT"MDcemiDg  Jehcshaphat  d  Chinn.  xx,S4}. 
The  ^^Book  of  Isaiah*'  ooDcemluf  King  Uulah  (3  Cbroa 

iivl,  22).    But  »ee  Ibaiar. 
The  "■  Woras  of  the  Seera"  to  King  Hanaaedi  <9  Chroa.  xzvL 

28). 

The  "Book  of  LamcnUUona"  over  King  Joslab  (S  Chroo. 

3ZXT,  35).    But  see  Lams!<tations. 
The  "  Volnme  of  JacKniAn"  burned  h;  Jehndl  (.Ter.  zxxtI,  2, 

6,  33).   But  tee  Jkremiab. 
The    Chnmtrle  of  the  KJagi  of  Jndah"  (1  Kings  xlv,  99 ; 

xr,  7).   But  MO  CmtONiOLia 
The     Chronicle  of  the  m&gi  of  Israd"  (1  Kings  dv,U). 

Bat  see  GBBOTnoLss. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  psendepigraphal  books  re- 
lating to  the  Old  Test,  still  extant  (exclusive  of  those 
contained  In  the  definitively  so  called  "  Apocrypha"), 
with  the  langnnge  In  which  ancient  copies  have  been 
discovered.   See  each  title,  or  Jtrofessed  author  here 


cited,  nnder  Its  proper  head  in  the  body  of  this  Cycle- 
paidia. 

The  ^'History  of  Ahtioohub"  Epiphanes  (TIeb.).  Tlib  a^ 
pean  to  be  k  garbled  Hebraic  vendoa  of  the  aocmuitt  «f 
that  tyraul  In  the  books  of  the  Ifucabee*  (see  Fabrtdn. 
Codai  Pmidepiar.  V.  T.  1,  IISS  sq.,  wbera  a  Latin  tnst- 
lation  b  given  <n  lu. 

The  "  Hirtory  of  Aaiwacb,"  Joaeph's  Wife  (Lat  (H«m  ^ 
FabTletDB.  ib.  1,  p.  7T4  sq.). 

The  "EpIMIe  of  Bakoob"  (Lat.   Id  FaMdui,  <k  U,  141  iqJ. 

The  "  BMdE  of  F,uaB"  the  Prophet  (sea  fb.  L 10709. 

The  "  Book  of  KauoB"  (EtUoplc). 

The'' Third  [EngLfVnri  Book  of  EsBRAr*  (Qr.aiidlaLl 
The  "Fourth  [ScMiid]  Book  aTEsBBasT*  (tat,  Aralh, ssd 

Gth.). 

The  ^'Asceiwlon  of  Isaiab"  (Ethloi^). 

The  "  Book  of  .lASun'*  (Uek). 

The  "  Bnok  of  JauaAB"  or  CreaUon  (Heb.). 

The  "Third  Book  of  HAOOAnKBS"  (Gr.). 

The  "  Fourth  Book  of  Maooahkiw"  (Gr.>. 

The  "  Fifth  Book  of  MaooaaBtf'  (Ar.  and  Syr.) 

The  " Auumptlon of  HosnT  (sceFebrMBF,  l,6(S>. 

The  "  PreMhiDg  of  Noab"  to  the  Anledllnriatu,  aeGOrOig  to 

the  aib^liM  OraeU"  (FahrWui,  1, 280). 
Tbe"TettameBtoftbeTwdTePATKUB(ns''<Qr.  Gim^ 

Fabridas,  with  a  Latin  truislatlon,  Ooam  AntdnKr- 

r.  r.  1,619  a*). 
The  "Puller  of  BOLOiiOB*' (Gr.  CHren  In  like  sMBMr,  A. 

i,  91T  sg.). 
The  ^'Book  of  Z<a^  or  Light  (Hek): 

Hie  foUowIng  is  a  list  of  nil  the  apocry{kha]  pieen 
relating  to  the  New  Test.,  not  now  txttaa,  mentioned 
by  writers  in  the  first  foor  centuries  after  Christ,  with 
the  several  wrirings  in  which  tbey  are  (last)  cited  or 
noticed.    See  each  name  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

(1.)  Tbe^AetBorAMDaaw"  (EuMb.  Aifsf.  Phi- 
,  lastr.2rferM.8T:Kplahaa.J7aris.xlva,l;  lxl,l;brill, 
S;  GeUriu^in/lATCt  ap.CMKa.i5aiuLlv,lSain.  But 

see  AMnaEW. 

<S.)  "  Books"  under  the  name  of  Airoaaw  (Aoguitlne,  Mdr. 

Adveraar.Jjtg.elPiopkft.  I, BO:  ImMeeBtI,.^(itS,aJ 

Exuptr.  Tkolon.  Kpiae.  7). 
rS.)  Tlie  "Gorpel  of  ANnaaw"  (Gdaii.  In  D*mtX 
A  "Gwper'  under  the  name  of  AncLua  (JemBa,  Vat.  In 

CommenL  in  Hatt.y. 
The  "Croapel  according  to  the  Twelve  AroBlUOr  (OiIbb), 

^ont't  tn  Ztjc.  1, 1 ;  Ambroee,  CbmMi«nf.  to  MC.  Ii  1; 

Jerome,  Pref  hi  CWnii-n/.  iu  Itn't). 
The  "Gtwpel  of  Babsahas"  (0«1ai>.  In  /Vetvt). 
(1.)  The  "  Gcapel  of  BABTnoi.oiiBW"  (Jmme.  Cabd.  Soiipt. 

Becle*.  In  Pantso. ;  Pmf.  In  Commsnl.  tnUdtL;  G«iu. 

In  floCTv'.). 

(2.)  The  "Writings  of  Babtboimbw  the  ApoatiV  (Ottoji. 

the  Areopaclte,  D»  Theol.  JTimT.  1, 1). 
The  "  Go»pel  <a  BasiuDBtf '  (Oilgea,  to  Lue.  i,  1 ;  Aaibme, 

in  Luie.  1, 1 ;  JeroBW,  Pmf.  In  Ooomi.  to  maltt.X 
(1.)  The  "  Gospel  of  CunnHBS"  (Gplphan.  ff^rea  U,  T). 
(2.)  The  "  Revelation  of  Cwiktmcb"  (Cains,  FnsU  BW,  U; 

JMqwt  apL  Knseb.  Him;  SeO.  ID,  SS). 
(1.)  Some  "Books"  oDder  the  naaia of  UBBieE(AngBttlna,])( 

Coxaena.  Kvantj.  L  8) 
(S.)  An  "EpMle  or  OansT"  prodooed  by  the  MaBMawai 

(Ansuslme,  matr.  Fmui.  xxvHl,  4). 
(S.)  Aa^' Epistle  of  Cnain  to  Peter  and  PanT'  (AugiMiDe, 

die  CtonseiM.  Brmtp.  i,  9, 10). 
(4.)  A  ••Hymn  of  CBBtBT^s"  taugbt  to  Ms  dladplM  (^too^ 

(I.)  The Asia  of  the  AposUetT'  mde  nss  of  br  tte  Ebkbi- 
m»  (Eplphao.  Etem.  xxx,  m 

(2.)  The"OaspeloftbeEmoiiun:tf'(A.13). 

The  "Go»p»l  according  to  the  Eotftiams"  (dem.  Alst 
frrom.  IU,  492,465;  Orlgen,  to  Aiv-.  II ;  Jerome,  PnsC  in 
Cmw.  in  MM,;  Eplphan.  H/^rrg.  IxH,  H. 

The  "  (^vpel  of  the  Enobatitbb"  (Eplphan.  Hesn$.  xlri  U. 

The  "Gospel  of  EviP'  (tb.  xxvi,  2). 

The  "Ooapel  according  to  the  Hbbbbws"  (llegeaTp.  Ob.  Com- 

ment.  an.  P.uMh  iHH.  BfeK  iv,  22;  Ctan.  Alex.  Sttvm. 

II,p.B80;  Orlgm,  3Varf.  R  in  Xfrtr.  xlx,  IS ;  •ndmJeon. 

p.  S8;  KuMb.  VW.  EccL  Itt,  2S,  97,  39 ;  Jerome,  oAenl 
The  ^' Book  oftheHBtxASAiTite"  (EunebL  HiV.  Eecl.  tI.  SS). 
The  IMse  "  Goepeli  of  Hnycmna"  (Jerome,  Pimf.  In  Eimg. 

ad  Datna*. ;  Gdsstns,  In  Decrct.). 
(L)  The  "Book  of  Jamw"  (Orlgen,  Comm.  in  Jfaff.  xV,  B, 

(2.)  "  Books"  forged  and  publUhod  under  the  nnme  of  J/ns 
(Eptphsn.  ffarf«.  xxx,  S3;  Innocent  I,  EpitL  3  tr- 
wper.  Tholo*  Ffriaf,  7). 

(t)  The  "Acta  of  Jobs"  (KtiiiebL  fftV,  FrcL  IH,  !5;  AthaniV 
to  Sfpiop*-  76 ;  Philutr.  Hmrea.  BI ;  Ej^t^u.  Bwrt.- 
xlvtt,  1 ;  Augustine,  eontr.  Adttn.  Lia- 1|  SO).  i 

(9.)  "Booki"  under  the  mune  til  Jomi  (Eptphan.  Hterrg. 
srxxvlIL,  1 ;  Innocent  I,  L  ir,). 

A  "Gospel"  under  the  name  of  Jovab  Iscariot  (Iren.  adv. 
Bora.  I,  25). 

A  "^^^^'jWndpi;,       Hsin5^$<^55^(p^aa.  JTaraa. 
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Tha  ^  Acta  of  the  ApoaUea"  br  LnroniB  (Aiq;iittiiWt  dt  Fide  i 

eontr.  Manich.  SS). 
(L)  The  "  Acb>  (tf  the  ApostlM"  b]r  LsmiTiim  (AngnnltMi  de 

AeL  owm.  Falie,  MmieK  U,  6). 
A)  The    Book*  of  LentitiuS"  ((Mu.  1b  2)f«nt). 
Tte  ^' Acta"  under  the  Apostles'  nuM,  brLaoMiTin  (Angru- 

tlne,  (U        cotitr.  ifanicA.  (Qi 
The  "Acta  of  the  Apoatlea"  bjr  Leuihok  (Jerome,  EpUL  ad 

Chromat.  et  BrUodor.). 
The  CtiM  "  GoapeU"  pnblUbed  by  LuauMUB  (Jentsei  Pnef.  in 

Emng.  et  l)ama».\ 
Tin  "  Acta  oT  the  ApoatW  tued  bjr  the  ICAMlOKJtAliB  (Au- 

gnitlno.  MmJr.  <1iM»>an(.  jVonCcA.  IT). 
"Books"  under  (be  uine  of  Mattobw  (Ei^pbui,  Bart*. 

xzx,  33). 

(1.)  A  **  Boak"  DSder  the  nune  of  MAtrtnAS  (InDocent  I,  ut 

Kttp.). 

(1)  The  "  Gecpel  of  HArratAS"  Origan,  Comm.  *n  Lve.  U 1 ; 

Euaeb.fiM.&«l.IU,8fi;  Ambroae,  to       1, 1;  Jerome, 

Pinf.  In  Comm.  in  JfoU.). 
<3.)  The  "Tmditlona  of  Mattbia^  (Clem.  AWx.  Strum.  U, 

PL  39;  iil,  43«;  tU,  T48). 
The  "  Goapel  of  HmimiUB"  (Eplphao,  Bana.  IL 1). 
The  "Gtt<|Ml  MicordlDg  to  the  nazabbus."  (See  Above, 

"  Gtwpel  eccordliig  to  the  Hetrnwa.") 
(1.)  The    A(^  ef  Pavl"  (Mm,  lb  Anbufa^  I.  S;  6i  Joan. 

U,  p.  W8;  Euaetx  JHlt  Aet  10,  8  aad  SB;  Ftdbatr. 

UcrrfK.  81. 

(1)  A  "  Botdi"  under  tha  bum  <tf  Papl  (Crprlui,  ^>M.  21). 
0.)  The  "  Pr«adihig  of  PAm.  ud  Pktbb^  (L«ctuitIuK, 

r«r.        ir,  fil ;  Serif*,  anonym.  »d  calcem  Opp.  Cspf. ; 

and  [aceording  to  aome]  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  -ri,  S38). 
<4)  The     RevelaBoa  of  I'aul"  (EpfphAn.  Beertt.  xxxviU,  2; 

Angnsdne,  Trart  98  hi  Juan,  a.  f. ;  OeUa.  In  Detrtt.).  | 
Tbt  "Croapd  of  PnncTnoit"  (Eptphu.  Iltwrta.  xx-ri, !). 
(L)The"AetaofPRBK"(Eiiaeb.  !/(•(.  £eef.Bl,S;  Athanaa. 

in  Slmope.  &  &  76 ;  PhOaetr.  A^otm.  61;  Jerome,  Oqiti. 

Script.  Eeel.  in  Petr. ;  Ept|riuuL  Barm,  zzx,  IIS. 
(S.)  **Bo<^**  under  the  name  of  Pktb  dnnooeDt  I,  i^W.  8  I 

ad  i£ntp.  TAofas  Kfrite.  7).  ' 
(3.)  TlM"Doctrtt>eofFetei"<Origen,Pro(em.InIi&.ifo/Vin-  f 

efp.).  i 
(4.)  The  "Ooepd  of  Pet«h"  (Serapioa,  De  Evang.  Petri,  ap.  ' 

EuiehL  J/tst  JSfd.  rl,l«!  TeHulLode.  Jfarc.  Iv.O;  Orl- 

Sm,  Cpntm.  fn  Jfoft.  xUi,      CO;  voL  t,  p.  828;  Ku«eb. 
if.  EoeL  lU,  3  and  SS ;  Jerome,  CataL  &ripC  Eeel.  in 
Pttr.\ 

(BJ  The  ^'Judgment  of  Pma"  (Rnfln.  Sxpe$.  M  Sv^ML 

ApiMl.  30;  Jerome,  Catal.  .*'eripL  Eeelm.  in  Par.).  \ 
(8.)  The  "  l*rescUDg  of  Pcm"  (UeraoLap.  Origeo,  (/f>.14  in 

Joan.:  Clem.  Alex.  Snmt.  1,  857 ;  U,  390 ;  rl,  CSO,  esft, 

6TS ;  Theodot.  BjmuL  In  JSMierne.  p.  809,  ^d  ealc  Ojfp. 

Clem.  Alesc  ;  Lactent  D»  I'er.  Sap.  tr,  91 ;  Eoaeb.  Bit!.  < 

Sod.  lU,  8 ;  Jerarae,  CoW.  Set^.  Eedu.  in  Fttr.).  i 
(T.)  The  "  RereMloD  of  Pxtkb"  (Clem.  Alex.  Ub,  Bypptepo*. 

■p.  Enseb.  Bi»t  Keel  vl,  14;  Theodot.  Bjte.  In  Bteetrpt. 

a808,aOT,adcak.QF!n.ClMn.Alex.:  Eoeeb.  HiO.  Seel. 

lH,8si>dSS;  itxoats  CataL  SarM.  BeA  in  PitrX 
(I.)  The  »  Acta  of  Phiup"  (Gelaa.  In  DtereL). 
(4 )  The  "OamA  tipaaa^  (Eplptan.  Btnm  xxtI,  IE). 
The  "  Goapel  or  SorraiAiicB"  {iSytfa.Gaadt.f\,Sit  Eptpban. 

IteniL  bvi,  9). 
The    Acta     the  ApoatW  br  SnLEiKJirB  (lerouM,  A>W.  ad 

Chromnr.  <(  BtUodiv.t. 
TbeMBeTCl«tloacr8Tipniii*'jO«te  tailiwntL). 
The  '^Ooepd  tSTtuamma^  ffh). 

Tha  uuh^  u  Epirts  of  TraDitaoN**  tha  HootanlM  (Apollon. 

Uk  enntr.  C'lm*yii.  ap.  EnaeK  iT'aC.  Hod.  t,  18). 
(L)  Tbe"Aetoor'Ai>MAB"(Epiphen.J7(Sr«a.zlTll,l;  1x1,1; 

Athana*.  In  Sgmapt.  8.  8. 78;  OeUa.  In  2>Mrvf.). 

u  BooU"  nndar  the  nsBW  irf  Tumi  AS  (Innoomt  I,     aNjk ), 
(8.)  The  ^  RerelaUcD  of  TbommT  (Getaa.  In  Uterei.}. 
The  ^Goipd  of  TitiaM"  (EniA.  BW.  KnL  It,  8>). 
Th«  "Ooqirt  nt  Tmirnf  made  im  of  hjr  the  TalentlidaBi 

(Iran.  adv.  Aimm  lU,  II). 
The  "Goqwl  of  VALOTWDrf*  (TeriolL  d*  Prtmnript.  adv. 

Baret-iS). 

The  followlDg  list  comprisea  those  paendepigraphal 
vorita  relating  to  the  New  Test,  which  still  erUt,  with 
the  language  in  which  anciADt  copies  have  been  pn- 
Mmd.  Sea  eich  title  and  profousd  sndior  in  ita 
place. 

A  "HMorr  of  tbe  Contest  between  the  Apoatlra"  by  Abdias 

<UL). 

Tbe    I.etter  of  AseAace  to^^rist,"  and  tbe  "  Replf  of  Christ 

to  Abysms"  (Gr,). 
Tbe  "Genenl  Rplstle  of  BAXiiADAtf"  (Ci). 
The  "  First  Eptetle  of  CuinnRT  to  the  t^ntManr'  (Gr.>. 
The  "  Second  Fpl»t\e  <><  ULXiisirr  to  the  tk>rlnthfanfl"  (Gr.). 
The  "  De-cent  of  C-nxIsr  Into  Hell"  ((ir.  and  L«L). 
Tbe    ApoHtollcal  ConaTi-niTiOwB"  (Gr.,  Eth.,  and  Omt). 
The  "  Fbvt  Bo(AcrHaMAB,''ealMlita  V|sloni>  (Or.and  I«t.); 
Tbe  "Second  Book  of  Unuue,"  eatled  Us  Ooaunand*  (Or. 

SDd  lAt.).  < 
Tbe  "Third  Book  of  Hkbmab,"  called  his  Slmll  tndes  (Gr. 

and  L«t.X 

ne*'l^4atls«ri«UBmlotha^KaiBnr'  ((3r.  and  lAt.). 


The    EpMIe  of  loMAfnis  to  Uie  HagnerisnH"  (Gr.  and  I^t). 
The  "  Epistle  of  laoAntja  to  the  Phlladelphians"  (Ctr.  aitd 
Let.). 

The  *'  Epiftle  of  IflVATniB  to  Polycarp"  (Gr.  and  I^), 

The  "Kplatleof  IskatiubIo  the  RomaaB"  (Grand  IaL). 

The    Kptstle  of  loHATirB  to  the  SmjmuBans"  <Gr.  and  Lat). 

Tbe    Epiitle  of  Ismatidb  to  the  TraUtaoB"  (Or.  and  LaL), 

The  "  GoKpel  of  the  Ihpakot"  of  the  Sarkmr  (Arab,  and  Lat). 

Hie  "Proterangellam  of  Jamu"  (Or,  and  lAt). 

The  (mutilated  and  altered)  "  Goepd  of  St  Jomn"  (Or,). 

The  (apocTTpha])  "  Uook  of  the  Aportle  Johm"  (LbL). 

The  '^SarrattTeof  Joaaraof  ArhuaUuM"  (Or.). 

Tbe  "Saered  Memorial  Boidc  of  Joseph,"  a  Christian.  (The 

Greek  text,  enUtled  'Imv^od  B^^Ai'w  "Ytnuiv wriao*,  Ib 

glTen  in  fiill  I7  Fabrldoti,  Cod.  Ptmdgiigr.  F.  T.  U,  ad 

Sd.i  with  a  tranalatloD). 
The  "  EpUtle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodhtxakb"  (Qt.). 
The  (ftagmenury)  "  Gospel  of  Haroion"  (Or.). 
Hie  "  Goapel  of  [[^do-]  HAmiAa"  (Ifi.)^ 
Tbe  "GoBpeloftlieKatMtyof  StMAni*  (UtX 
The  "(^wpel  of  tbe  Nattvl^orilAnT.Bnd  cf  tbaTnAneroT 

the  Saviour"  (Let). 
The  '^Ooapel  of  Nicorucb"  (Gr.  ud  lAt). 
The  "  Eplitlrs  of  tbe  Corlnthlane  to  Paul,  and  ofltal  to  tbe 

CoBiNTBiAKB"  (Armen  >. 
The  "Acts  of  Pii.An"  (Gr.  and  I^t ). 
The  "  ApprebensltHi  of  Pilatb"  (Gr.>. 
Tbe  "  l>eath  of  PiLAraT  (Gr.  and  Lat ). 
The  "  Flrat  Epistle  of  Piuitb"  (Or  and  I*t.). 
The  "  Second  Epistle  of  PilatB"  (Gr.  and  Ut). 
The  "  EplKtte  at  Poltoabp  to  the  PhlUpplanfl"  (Or.). 
The  "Tindleatlon  <tf  the  SanoW  (LaL). 
The  "EplstlaaorPanlloSEiiBaA,"and  ^'ofSenecetePain." 

(Or.). 

The  "  StBTLLiitB  Orades"  (Qr.>. 

Tbe  "  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thiola"  (Or). 

The  "  Gotpel  of  TBOHAtf'  the  liraeUte  (Or.  and 

IV.  Zitentfin-e.— The  best  acooonts  of  theae  and 
other  apociypbal  docoments  will  be  found  in  Fnbridi 
Codex  Pteutlefigrapku*  V.  T.  (Hamb.  and  Lpz.  1718  and 
1741X  and  Codex  Apocryplm  If.  r.  (Hanib.  171ft-1722) ; 
Auetaritim  Co^eu  ApocrypH  N.  T.  Fabricimii,  edl^ 
And.  Birch  (Copenh.  18U) ;  A  imv  md/^  Sfelhod  of 
aeltiinff  tAe  Canon  of  ike  N.  7*.,  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Jones  (Oxf.  1726— last  edition,  Oxf.  1827) ;  Du  Pin, 
J'rolegomena  (Amat.  1701);  and  Ciawm  of  ike  Old  and 
New  Tettamenli  (London,  1700) ;  Volkmar,  JSHinfeA.  in 
die  Apocrypha  (vol.  i,  TOb.  186fr-68) ;  and  especially 
Codem  Apoerj/jdaa  N.  T.  etc.,  edit,  with  notes,  prole- 
gomena and  tnnsUtion,  by  T.  C.  Thilo  (torn.  I,  Lips. 
1882,  ivo ;  the  rentaiitlng  two  Tolnmes  have  not  been 
publiahed)— containing :  (1.)  Tbe  history  of  Joaeph 
the  Carpenter,  Arab,  and  I^t. ;  (2.)  Tbe  Goq>eI  trf* 
the  Infancy ;  (8.)  Tfae  ProteTangelion  of  Jamee,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelreie,  Greek  and  I^tin; 
(4.)  Tbe  Gospel  of  tbe  Nativity  of  Harj'  and  tbe 
Htetoiy  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  the  Saviour, 
Latin ;  (5.)  The  Qoapel  of  Mardon,  collected  Dr. 
Bahn  fkom  ancient  Greek  USS. ;  (6.)  Tbe  Qoapel  itf 
Nicodemna,  Gr.  and  Let.;  (7.)  Apprehenrion  and 
Death  of  Blate,  Gr. ;  (8.)  The  mutilated  and  altered 
Gospel  of  St.  Jolm,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  In  Parie,  with  Griea- 
bach's  text;  (9.)  An  apociypbal  book  of  the  Apostle 
John,  Lat.  Consult  tbe  fbllowing  by  Dr.  TIscfaendorf ; 
(1.)  De  EvangeUoram  Apocrgphontm  origine  et  itw 
(Hague,  1861) ;  (_i.)AaaApoaypAaexant.codd.(L]^ 
1862) ;  (8.)  Evang^ia  Apocrypha  adhib.  codd.  Grtre.  et 
Ztrtwii (Lips.  1858);  (4.)  Apoco/yp»ei./4poCTjpAa(LipB. 
1866).  Dr.  Laurence,  of  Oxford,  baa  published  the 
fbllowing  apocryphal  works :  (1.)  The  Bdok  of  ^nocit 
(1888);  (2.)^seeB«jo/«natVatM(1819);  (S.)  Prim  £§• 
ra  LOri  (1880).  Comp.  Lardner,  Worlct,  x,  8L  See 
AoTB,  GoapBLB,  Epistles,  RBVBi.ATioiTa  (tpvritm'). 

The  best  commentary  on  tbe  apocryphal  boohs  of 
tbe  O.  T.  (i.  e.  tboee  contained  in  the  Sept,  and  Vulg. 
but  not  in  the  Heb.)  Is  tbe  Exegetitckee  Handbuch  m 
den  Apdkryphem  dta  A.  T.hy  Fritzcbe  and  Grimm 
(Leipz.  1666  sq.);  a  convenient  one  for  English  read- 
ers is  Rkh.  AnaM'a  CrU.  CtmmeiU.  on  the  Apoerypha 
(Lond.  1744,  and  often  since).  Annotathma  00  each 
book  are  alM>  contained  In  GUmet's  CommftUary,  and 
tbe  Critid  Satri,  vol.  iU;  see  likewlae  Pare!  Opera,  I; 
De  Sacy'a  SauOe  Bible ;  Cappel,  CoaMMnfm't,  p.  060. 
Otiun  are  by  Van  HanwQvidd.  (4JBali'>m7^  Basel 
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(Lemgo,  1800);  WUmhi  (Edinb.  1801);  Gaah  (TQb. 
1818-19);  Plessner  (Berlin,  1634);  Oatmano  (Alton, 
1811);  BMberg(StatL  1840).  DiSerrat  editioiu :  Fa. 
ltfidus(Ftkn.  and  Lpx.  1691)  t  Leuadeo  (Frcft.  ad  H. 
1694) ;  ReineccioB  (Lips.  1782, 17S7) ;  Bendaten  (OCtt. 
17»0);  AnguBti  (Ups.  1804);  Apel  (Lips.  1886).  All 
the  ancient  versiong  of  the  texts  extant  may  be  found 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Davidson  has 
given  «  brief  bat  critical  Introduction  to  each  book  in 
Horne'a  Introd.  new  ed.  vol.  11.  Of  a  more  miscella- 
nemu  character :  Suicer,  Ttemr.  £^  p.488;  Gieae> 
hr,WaikeuiApokrypltuckt  in  thoTkeot.  Stud. 
Dot  Krkerium  e,  aptJcr,  Btichs,  in  Aogusti's  Theol.  Bl. 
i,  540;  Baynolda,  C«tuiira  t^octypA  ynm  V.  el  N.  T. 
(Oppenb.  1611);.HencI[e,  Prodnmot  ad  apocr.  V.  T. 
(Hal.  1711) ;  Bensel,  De  apocr.  N.  T.  in  his  iSsftUag. 
i,  816  sq. ;  Eicbhom,  EtnUit.  in  d.  Apokr.  du  A.  T. 
(Lpz.  1795);  Friach,  D.  Apokr.  d.  A.  T.  tt.  d.  StAr.  d. 
Jf.  T.,  in  Elchhom's  J^.  iv,  668;  Bendst«n,  Exerc.  in 
V,  T.  Apocr.  (Oott  1789);  Bretscbneider,  D,  Apeir,  d. 
A.  T.  (Lps.  1805) ;  Cramer,  ifonad.Ap.  d.  A.  T.  (Lps. 
1815);  Jenichen,  De  tibrorum  N.  T.  et  V.  T.  opocr. 
itlialratione  (Vitab.  1786);  KOnJd,  Obt.  ad  N.  T.  tx 
apxr.  V.  T.  (Lips.  1794);  Beckhaaa,  Z>.  Apokr.  d.  A. 
T.  (Dortm.  1808) ;  Frinkel,  Apocrypha  a  Grac.  in  Btb. 
ccntxrta  (Lips.  1830) ;  Appendicea  ad  app<^.  N.  T.,  in 
J.  Mflller'a  7W.  BiW.  ix,  1  sq. ;  Brockmann,  Deapocr. 
nomine  (Grvph.  1766);  Augosti,  D.  Apokr.  d.  A.  T. 
(Bresl.  1816);  Monlnie,  La  livret  c^ocryphet  de  VAn^ 
eiaa  Test.  (Genf.  1828) ;  Berggotst,  Me*na  in  apocr. 
V.  T.  (Lond.  1826);  V^bnrA.ZengMtug^d.Apokrg- 
pken  (Bssle,  1851);  Kieri,  D.  Apokrj^fken  det  A.  T. 
(Lpa.  1862) ;  Kloge,  id.  (FrcfL  ad  H.  1852) ;  Stier's  Es- 
says in  the  Evmg.  Kirchen,  1828, 1858, 1855 ;  Nlti»ch, 
in  the  ZHttdtr.f.  ekritU.  WiuenttA.  I860;  Bleek,^ 
itmffd.Ap.d,A.T.(Lpt.1MS).  SwcMihorthe  »poo< 
lyphal  books  under  its  nains. 

The  following  worlcs  are  on  flie  apocryphal  addi- 
tions to  the  New  Test. :  Schmid,  Corptit  apocr,  extra 
A>iA((Hadatn.l804);  Beau«obr«,/)eAr.  T.apwsryphu 
(BeroL  1784);  Kieuker,  D.  Apokr.  d.  JV:  T.  (Hamb. 
1798);  Lorsbach,  D.  hc^gtn  B&cher  d.  Johamiiugwtger 
(Harb.  1807) ;  Baitholmft,  OAare.  d.  Apokr.  d.  Jf.  T. 
(IHnkelsbQbl,  1832);  Beausobre,  ia  Cramer's  BiUr.  1, 
251-814;  Reues,  De  N.  T.  apocr.  (Argent.  1829); 
guckow's  ed.  of  the  ProteoangeUim  Jacotd  (Vntiil, 
1841);  EUicott,  CamirH^  Euagi  for  1856;  Toland, 
Collection  of  Piecea,  i,  850.  Hany  of  these  spurious 
works  are  translated  in  Hone's  Apoaypikal  N.  T. 
(Load.  1820 ;  N.  T.  1849,  6to),  and  Abp.  Wake's  i40Oft. 
Fatker$  (Lond.  1680;  Hartt  1884,  Sro). 

AponiDarlaiu,  Mhnnrs  of  ApoUInaria,  or  Apol- 
llnarias  (q.  v.). 

ApolUnatli  or  ApoUlnarliu,  Cuddios,  bish. 
q»  of  Hietopdls  In  Pbrygia,  in  the  second  century, 
an  apologist  (q.  v.)  of  Christianity,  and  an  opponent 
of  Montanism  (q.  v.).  He  was  well  acquaint  with 
the  classic  literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  prolific 
writer ;  but  hts  worlcs,  which  nre  mentioned  by  Euse> 
bins  and  Photins,  are  lost;  Ou.y  two  iVagments  of  his 
work  on  the  Passover  are  extant. — Enseb.  Bitl.  EccUt. 
iv,  27 ;  Fabricius,  BMiath.  Graea.  vti,  160 ;  TUlemont, 
Mmoins,  t,  i,  pt.  ii. 

ApoUlnarls  or  ApoUinarliu,  bbhop  of  Laodi- 
cea,  the  son  of  Apolliniiris  the  elder,  who  braght  first 
at  Berytus,  In  Pbcenida,  and  afterward  at  Laodicea, 
where  be  became  a  presbyter  and  married.  Both  fa- 
ther and  son  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Epipha- 
nios  and  Libanius,  the  Sophists.  The  bishop  of  La- 
odicea, Tbeodotos,  liaving  warned  them  to  renounce 
this  (Hendsliip,  tliey  were  excommnnicated,  bat  aAer- 
ward,  upon  expressing  penitence,  they  were  nstored. 
Jalisn  the  Apostate  forbade  the  Christians  to  read  the 
works  of  any  heathen  author,  upon  which  the  two : 
Apollinarii  (fiither  and  son)  composed  many  works  In 
Imitation  of  the  alyU  of  Hnner  and  other  aiteient ', 


Greek  works.    Among  others,  they  turned  the  books 
of  Hoses  into  heroic  verse ;  indeed,  Sozomen  {But.  £c- 
det.  V,  16)  says,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as  &r 
as  the  account  of  Saul;  tiwy  also  composed  dmnatie 
{rfeces  on  scriptural  subjects,  after  Ac  style  of  Henan- 
der  (Socrat.  Kisf.  Ecdet.  iii,  16).    The  younger  Apol- 
llnaris  is  mentioBed  (in  Atfaanae.      ad  Aniiockaut, 
torn,  i ;  Oj^.  ed.  Hontilaucon,  ii,  776)  as  orthodox  bish- 
op of  laodicea  A.D.  862,  while  Pehigins  wis  bishop  of 
the  Ariana  in  that  cEty.  He  waa  esteemed  by  Athana- 
flius,  Basil,  and  other  great  men  of  that  age,  who  oon- 
tinosd  to  speak  respectfhlly  of  his  merits  even  after  he 
was  suspected  of  heresy.    Apollinaris  distinguished 
himself  especially  by  polemioJ  and  exegetical  writ- 
I  ings ;  for  instance,  by  bis  work  on  Truth,  against  the 
I  Emperor  Jnllan.    He  also  wrote  tiiirty  boolig  against 
I  Porphyry,  against  the  UanicbMns,Ari«ns,  Harcellos, 
I  and  otiters.    Jerome  hlnu>elf,  during  his  residence  at 
Antiocb,  A.D,  878  and  874,  eqjoyed  the  instmctions 
ApoUinaris,  then  bishop  of  Laodice*.  Tbeintfliive* 
tationa  of  ApolUnaris,  quoted  In  the  oonusentaties  of 
[  Jerome,  were  pecnliarly  valuable  In  those  days  on  ao- 
j  count  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongne.  BasU 
mentions  a  work  of  Apollinaris  on  the  Holy  Ghost 
I  In  the  year  1562  was  published  at  Paris  a  MetaphniMit 
Psalmorttm  of  Apolllnazis,  and  re-odited  by  Sylburg  at 
Heidelberg  In  U96;  this,  and  a  tragedy  on  "Christ 
BDffering,"in  the  wnksof  Gregory  of  KatlanBus,  were 
ascribed  to  Apollinaris;  bntitis  diffieoltto  say  what 
share  in  these  wtvks  belongs  to  the  iSoher,  atid  what 
to  the  son. 

Late  in  life,  Apollinaris,  who  had  strenuously  de- 
fended.the  Athanaaian  doctrine  of  the  Trini^  in  his 
youth,  himself  incurred  the  reproach  of  hen^  be- 
cause he  taught  that  the  divine  Lopoi  oeenpied  In  the 
person  of  Christ  the  place  of  the  human  rational  soul. 
"The  greatest  difficult  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
appeared  to  him  to  consist  in  the  union  of  tha  divine 
person  of  the  Logos  with  a  perfect  human  peraon. 
Two  perfect  wholes  could  not  be  united  in  one  whole 
(Gregory,  An/irrk.  cap.  xxxix,  p.  828:  ti  a>4p«^«y  ri- 
X(i'y<rwq^9i)  dfitg  riXttot  Ivo  av  qouf).  Setting  out 
tnta  Anthropology,  he  asBWted  that  Um  esaenoe  of 
tba  rational  soul  consists  In  Its  •slf-detflrmlnatton.  If 
this  charsqferistie  were  retained  in  connection  witb 
the  divine  natnre,  there  could  be  no  tme  personal 
union,  but  only  such  a  divine  influence  on  Jesus  ai 
might  be  experienced  by  any  otber  man.  On  th« 
other  hand,  if  the  soul  forfeited  this  characteristic,  il 
would  renounce  its  essentia]  pecaliari^  (11^  p.  246: 
fBopA  row  airt^ovaioo  {wov  t6  ilvai  abrtiovmov  t 
oA  ^tiptrat  tl  q  fvmt  inrt  rav  wotijiravTOQ  ahriiv^ 
On  the  first  pdnt  he  objected  to  the  school  of  Origen, 
that  it  admitted  no  true  union  kjX  the  divine  and  tin 
human,  but  made  instead  two  -Sons  of  God,  the  Logei 
and  the  man  Jesus  (L.  c.  xlU :  tic  piv  ^wrn  vibg  5km\ 
tic  Si  Str6f).  Hence  be  thought  the  rational  hunuu 
soul  must  be  excluded  from  the  God-man,  and,  In  thia 
the  old  undefined  doctrine  was  on  his  side.  For  tfaj 
human  soul  be  substituted  the  Logos  himself  as 
vovc  dfioc.  Be  developed  this  doctrine  with 
jullty  and  acuteness.  The  scheme  of  human  nati 
wbich  he  made  use  of  was  the  common  tricbotomii 
one,  of  the^;^Xo7uc^(vo((Ki),dAoyoc,andthe  <tw, 
That  an  animal  principle  of  life,  a  i^vyi)  dXojoc,  m 
be.  admitted  to  exist  in  human  natnre,  be  thon, 
might  be  proved  fnm  Panrs  Efnstlet,  In  the 
where  he  spenks  of  the  flesh  lui>ting  against  the  S|ri 
for  the  body  in  itself  has  no  power  of  lusting,  but  o 
the  soul  that  is  connected  with  it  It  is  not  self- 
termining,  but  must  be  determined  by  the  V^OC^  Xo 
KIT,  which  with  it  ought  to  govern  tbe  body.  But 
result  ia  fhutrated  1^  rin,  and,  eonqoHed  hy  it, 
reason  anocombs  to  the  poww  of  the  Irrational  ~ 
In  order  to  fne  man  fhrai  sin,  (be  unchangeable 
vine  Spirit  must  be  nnitedjtrith  a  human  nature, 
trd  the  ammo,  m^fmiliMM^I^^  lift  (< 
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ApoOmaritL  1. 1,  cap.  xiii,  p.  786).  Thus  we  have  in 
Chriat,  as  nan,  ths  tfarae  component  paito,  and  ean 
call  hiiD  the  dvOp»nro(  imvpdviog,  only  with  this  di£> 
fimnee,  the  Dirfaie  occupies  the  place  of  the  haman 
voire"  (Neander,  Sid.  of  DoctriiKM,  i,  820).  Athana- 
duB  wrote  against  ApoUinarism,  tiiongh  not  ai;ainst 
ApoUinaris  personally  (^n*'.  ad  t^/iet. ;  contra  Apol- 
liHaristtu) ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzos  wrote  against  hun 
also  (£p.  I,  a,  ad  Ckdonium;  ad  Ntctarittni) ;  and  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa  his  'Avrt^nc^  (in  GalUnd.  BSil.  Pair. 
vi,  bliy.  Hia  bereay  boeama  genenlly  known  A.D. 
871.  The  accnaationa  of  Socrates,  Sosomen,  and  The- 
odoret  against  the  character  of  Apollinaris  are  not 
plansiUe.  "Of  the  writings  in  which  be  explained 
bis  views,  only  figments  are  extant  in  the  works  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Tbeodoret,  and  Leontias  Bysantl- 
niis  (who  lived  about  the  year  690) ;  Hiey  were  the  fol- 
lowing: T(pj  aai>Ka)CU»^  Xoyiiiov  (awiSti^tQ  vtpi  r$£ 
Sitae  ivoafKii>at<MtQy—Ti>  card  n^aXaiov  ^ijSXt'ot^ 
rtpi  avaaTanutt~-Tnpi  irlartwc  Xoyidutv — and  some 
letters  (la  Gallandii  Bibl.  PP.  xii,  706  sq. ;  Angelo 
Mai  Cla»».  axict.  iz,  495  sq.)>  ApoUinaria  objected  to 
the  onion  of  the  Logos  with  a  rational  soul ;  that  the 
human  being  tbos  onited  to  the  Logos  moat  either 
pnaem  bis  own  free  will,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  no  true  anion  of  tiie  Divine  and  the  human,  or  that 
Ae  honian  soul  had  lost  Ita  proper  Uberly  1^  becom- 
ing onited  to  tfw  hofgot,  either  ot  which  woidd  be  al^ 
nurd.  *He  chiefly  opposed  the  rfnirrov,  or  the  libertj/ 
ff  ckmee  m  ckrutoiogy'  (Dorner,  Penon  of  Chriit,  per. 
i,  ep.  iii,  cb.  iii).  In  bis  opinion,  Christ  is  not  only 
dy^pMoc  tvdfoc,  but  the  incarnate  God.  According 
to  the  threefold  diinsion  of  man,  Apolllnaris  was  wUI- 
ing  to  aaoibe  a  aoot  to  the  Bedeemer  in  so  &r  as  he 
tboaght  it  to  be  a  mean  between  body  and  spirit.  Bat 
that  which  itself  determines  the  soul  (Ht  airroKivtiTov), 
and  constitutes  the  higher  dignity  of  man,  the  voii£ 
(the  XoyiKtf)  of  Christ,  could  not  be  of  human 

origin,  but  must  be  purely  divine ;  for  his  incarnation 
^  not  consist  in  tlra  Logos  becoming  vw(t  but  in  be- 
coming <raf>C  Bat  the  Divine  reason  supplyii^  the 
place  of  the  boman,  tbere  exists  «  specific  diflbnnce 
between  Christ  and  other  beings.  '  In  their  case,  ev- 
try  tiling  had  to  undergo  a  process  of  gradual  devel- 
opment, which  cannot  be  brought  about  wjfhont  either 
conflicts  or  rin  (o^rov  yip  riXttoc  avdpatiroc,  Iku  koi 
aftapria,  apud.  Atfaan.  i,  2,  p.  923;  compare  c.  xxi,  p. 
^ :  afutpria  IvwSaraToi).  But  this  could  not  take 
place  in  the  ease  of  Gfariet:  ohStfUa  aoKtiatg  iv  Xpw- 
■  oiiK  apa_  vovf  tarw  h&p&mvot  (oomp.-Grego- 
ryofKyasa, J«ATA^(i(A%i4jwSm.i7,c.221).  Atthe 
»ame  time,  Apolllnaris  supposed  the  body  and  soul  of 
Christ  to  be  so  completely  filled  with  the  higher  and 
divine  principle  of  spiritual  life,  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  nse  expressions  such  as  *God  died,  God  Is 
born,*  etc.  Ue  even  maintained  that,  on  account  of 
this  {Btimate  union,  Divine  hcnnage  is  also  due  to  the 
hunan  nature  of  Christ  (1.  c  p.  241,  264).  His  oppo- 
nents, tberefbre,  charged  him  with  Fatripassianism. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  ApolHnaris  ever  asserted, 
as  Gr^ory  of  Nazianzns  would  have  us  believe,  that 
Christ  must  have  possessed  an  irrational,  Aumal  soul, 
e.  g.  that  of  a  horse  or  an  ox,  because  he  had  not  a  ra- 
tional hnman  soni:  Gregory  himself  seems  to  have 
drawn  snch  inftreooee  from  tbe  premises  of  ApoUina- 
ria, On  the  other  hand,  be  aocosed  Us  opponents  tn 
a  sfaidlaz  manner  of  befoving  in  two  Chilsts,  two  Sons 
of  God,  etc,  (comp.  Dtnuer,  I.  c.,  and  his  HoUt  68,  64 ; 
Ullmann,  Gregory  of  Nat.  p.  401  sq. ;  Bear,  Chr.  Lehre 
r.d.  Dratmi^uk,  i,  585  sq.).  Atbanasias  maintained, 
is  (q>poaition  to  Apollinaris  (contra  ApoUinarili,  libri  ii, 
bat  without  mentioning  liim  by  name :  the  iMok  was 
written  after  the  death  of  ApoUhiaris),  that  it  behooved 
Christ  to  be  our  example  In  every  respect,  and  that 
Us  nature,  thertflbre,  most  resemble  ours.  Siaftalness, 
wttieb  Is  emidrically  connected  with  the  development 
•f  man,  is  not  a  necessary  attribute  of  human  natare, 


as  the  Hanicluean  notions  would  lead  ue  to  sappoae. 
Man,  on  the  oontnuy,  was  ori^nally  (toe  from  sin, 
and  Christ  appeared  on  that  account,  viz.,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible'  to  live  a  sinless  life  (tiie  cm* 
troversy  thus  touched  upon  questions  of  an  anthropo- 
lojpcal  nature).  Atbanasias  distinctly  separated  the 
Divine,  from  tbe  human  (comp.  especially  lib.  ii),  bat 
be  did  not  admit  that  he  taught  the  existence  of  twfl 
Chttets.  Comp.  Neander,  Ch.  But.  11,  4S8;  M5hler,' 
A&anama,  U,  262  sq.,  compares  the  doctrine  of  Apok 
linaria  wMi  that  of  Luther,  Gregory  of  Naxtanans 
ad  Cledon.  et  orat.  51)  equally  asserted'the  neces- 
sity of  a  true  and  perfect  human  nature.  It  was  not 
only  necessary,  as  the  medium  by  vbich  God  mani- 
fested himself  bat  Jesus  could  redeem  and  sanctify 
man  only  by  assuming  his  whole  nature,  consisting 
of  body  and  sool.  (Similar  views  bad  been  fisrmerly 
held  by  Irensaus,  and  were  afterward  more  Ailly  de> 
veloped  by  Anselm.)  Gregory  thus  strongly  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  tbe  two  natures  of  tbe  Saviour. 
We  must  distinguish  in  Christ  oXAo  trai  aXXo,but  not 
dA\o£  Kai  dXAo(.  Compare  the  Epitt.  ad  Neetar.  rive 
orat.  46,  wltb  Ms  10  anathemas  against  Apollinaris, 
and  tnimann,  p.  896-418.  The  work  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  entitled  Xoyoc  AvTi^rtKot  vpbc  rd  'AwoAXi- 
vf^iioif  (whidi  was  probably  composed  between  the 
years  874  and  860),  may  be  fennd  in  Zaccsgni,  CoUect. 
fflomm.  vett.,  and  Gallandi,  Bibl.  Pair,  vi,  517 ;  comp. 
Gieseler,  Ch.  BiMory,  i,  §  68,  note  80.  He  opposed  the 
followers  of  Apolllnaris  (XwovmaiTTal,  MfujtpiTaf)  in 
his  £p,  har,  77.  On  the  question  whether  Apollina- 
ris or  hip  disciples  ever  adopted  the  Docetic  errors  re- 
specting tbe  body  of  Cbrist,  see  MOhler,  1.  c  p.  261 
sq."  (Hagenbach,  Bid.  of  Docl.  §  90).  ApoUinarism 
was  first  condemned  at  the  synod  held  at  Rome  A.D. 
875,  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  Damasns  presided; 
all  mention  of  the  name  of  Apollinaris  was  carefully 
avoided  on  this  occasion.  Nevertheless,  this  condem- 
nation induced  Apollinaris  to  form  a  separate  congro- 
gation,  over  which  he  ordained  the  presbyter  TiUilis 
as  Insfai^,  Hence  the  ApolUnarists  are  also  called 
Vitaliana.  They  are  also  called  Dimmrites,  because 
they  were  accused  of  dividing  the  nature  of  -Christ 
into  two  parts.  Before  tbe  death  of  Apollinaris,  which 
happened  between  A.D.  882  and  892,  the  ApoUinariste 
formed  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries  sevennl 
separate  congregations,  having  theirown  bishops.  Af- 
ter his  death  the  Apollinarists  were  divided  Into  two 
perties,  one  of  wUch,  under  Polemo,  or  Polemins,  and 
Tlmotheus,  pretended  that  the  divinity  and  the  body 
of  Christ  were  transformed  into  one  substance,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  worebim>ed  as 
well  as  tbe  Logos;  these  were  called  Polemians  and 
Synousiasta,  and  also  stircelatra  (ffopcoXorpai,  flesh- 
worshippers)  ;  in  retaliati<Hi,  they  called  the  orthodox 
antknyiobtnB,  or  men-worshtiqwn,  Tbe  other  party, 
which  adhered  to  the  original  doctrine  of  Apollinaris, 
were  called  Valentbiians.  By  Imperial  command,  the 
public  worship  of  tbe  Apollinarists  was  impeded  A.D. 
388  and  »97,  and  A.D.  428  in  sU  towns  entirely  pro- 
hibited. Tbe  sects  of  the  ApolUnarists  assimilated,  in 
tbe  fifth  century,  partly  to  the  orthodox,  and  partly  to 
the  Monophysites.  See  Monophxsitbs.  For  a  full  . 
view  of  ApoUinarism  in  its  origin  and  history,  see 
Wemsdorf;  Dua.  deApaUanre  (Tltemfa.  1694  and  1719) ; 
Dorner,  Lehre  «.  d.  Person  ChritU^  I,  926-1070  (Eng. 
tran8l.,Div.i,vnl.il,p.S52sq.);  Herzog,  1, 419.  See 
also  Pemg  Qfdcpndia,  s.  v. ;  Neander,  Ck.  Bid.  U,  428; 
I^ner,  Worht,  iv,  257-274 ;  Cave,  Bid,  LU,  anno  862 ; 
S\isAA,Bi»t.ofDoclrimt,  i,  844;  Pearson,  On Uu  Crttd. 

Apollinarists.   See  Apot.LnrABiAics. 

Apollo  <^Av6\\uv,  the  datroger^  so  called  because 
his  shafts,  tbe  rays  of  Phabut  or  the  sun,  inflict  dis- 
ease or  "the  sun-strolce"  In  Oriental  cliraates),'one  of 
the  great  divinities  of  the  ObmKb,  acoerdhigvto^Hmr 
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illiad,  i,  21,  316)  th«  son  of  Jupiter  (Z«iu)  and  heto  < 
(Lutona),  and  the  brother  of  Artraiu  or  Diaoa  (Hesiod, 
Theoffn.  918):  He  wss  fabled  to  be  the  god  vbo  puD- ! 
ifibes  the  iricked  and  iosolent,  who  affords  help  and  i 
wards  off  evil,  pardcnlarly  frtnn  cattle,  who  presided 
over  the  foundation  of  citiea,  and  especially  aa  the  goA 
of  music  and  prophecy  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Clan.  M^hol,  I 
8.  ▼.)•  Oracle.  In  this  laat  office  be  is  iodtrect^  1 
\y  aUnded  to  in  the  account  of  the  dnmoniac  damsel 
cured  by  Paul  (Acta  xvi,  16).  See  Pythohb88.  Jo-  , 
aepbuB  mentions  as  audience  of  Archelaus  held  by  Ti- : 
beilus  in  a  ^lendid  temple  of  Apollo  built  by  hhn  in  . 
Rome  (^fi/.  xvii,  11, 1) ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  a  tem- 
ple of  his  at  Gsza,  into  which  the  nobles  of  the  city 
took  refuge  from  the  massacre  by  Alexander  JanuKus 
iAnt,  xiii,  13,  8). 

ApollodStus  ('AttoAXoAot-oc,  Apotlo-givta),  a 
general  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  who  made  an  ef- 
fectual sally  against  the  Jews  besieging  the  city  under 
Alexander  Janntens,  bat  was  at  length  slain  through 
the  treachery-  of  his  teother  Lysimachus  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xiit,  18,  8). 

Apollo'nia  CAvoXXuvia,  from  Apollo),  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  In  the  province  of  Hytcdonia  (FUn.  iv,  17), 
situated  between  Ampbipolls  and  Thesaalonlea,  thirty 
Boman  miles  from  the  former,  and  thirty-six  from  the 
Utter  (Jfiner.  Anton,  p.  820,  330 ;  Jt!n.  Hieros.  p.  605 ; 
Tab.  Peuting.').  It  was  south  of  the  lake  Bolbe  and 
north  of  the  Cbalcidian  mountains  (^Athen,  viii,  334). 
According  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  it  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Corinthiana  and  Corey rians.  The 
Apostle  Pa^  passed  through  Amphtpolla  and  Apollo- 
nia  on  his  way  to  Tbessalonics  (Acts  xvii,  1 ;  see 
Conybeara  and  Howson's  Life  and  EpistUs  of  St.  Paul, 
i,  820,  821).  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  noted 
Apollonia  in  Illyria  (see  Kype,  0&».  Sacr.  ii,  81  sq.). 
The  city  here  spoken  of  was  situated  on  the  "Etnia- 
tian  Way' '  In  the  interior  of  the  district  ctf  Chalddice 
(Scylax,  p.  27 ;  Xen.  'hid.  Gr,  2).  Hie  roina  are 
called  Pollka  (Cnmer'a  AncGr.i,  264). 

Apollonia  ('AiraXXwi't'a,  a  frequent  Onek  name 
of  dties,  probably  ^ven  in  this  case  by  one  of  the 
Seknoidie),  a  town  of  Palestine,  between  Giesarea 
and  Joppa  (Stephen  of  Byz. ;  Ptol.  v,  16 ;  Pliny,  v, 
14.;  Peut.  Tab.),  one  of  those  on  the  sea-shore  taken 
by  the  Jews  under  Alexander  Janmeos  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii,  16,  4),  and  afterward  repaired  by  Gabinius  (Jo- 
seph. War,  i,  8,  4).  It  is  now  Artuf,  a  deserted  vil- 
lage at  the  month  of  the  Mahr  Areuf  (Irby  and  Man- 
gles, Trav.  p.  169;  Boblnaon,  Betearth.  Ul,  46;  Ches- 
uey,  Expedition,  I,  490),  a  place  famons  onder  the 
Crusaders  (Wilken,  Krrmi.  ii,  17,  89.  102;  iv,  416; 
vii,  S'25,  400,  425),  by  whom  it  was  confounded  with 
Antipatris  (Ritter,  Erdt.  xvi,  590). 

Apollonia,  a  martyr  of  Alexandria,  suffered  with 
Metra,  Quinta,  and  Serapion,  in  the  year  249,  when 
she  was  seized,  and  some  one  by  a  violent  blow  on 
the  face  knocked  out  many  of  her  teeth ;  whence,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  she  was  held  to  be  the  patroness 
against  the  toothadie.  Soon  she  was  brongfat  before 
the  burning  pile,  and,  on  being  asked  to  recant,  re- 
flected a  moment,  and  then  leaped  into  the  fire.  She 
is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Feb.  9. — 
Eusetnus,  Ch.  Hitt.  vi,  41 ;  Landnn,  Eccl.  Diet,  i,  450. 

Apollo'nltis  (AvoWvwoc,  from  Apollo'),  the 
name  of  several  men  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
and  Josephus. 

1.  The  son  of  a  certain  ThrasBUS,  and  viceroy  of 
t^e  Syrian  king  Selencus  (IV)  Philt^tor  (B.C.  187) 
over  southern  Syria  and  FluenicU  (2  Macc«  iii,  6,  7). 
At  the  suggeq^tioQ  of  Simon,  the  temple  gorsmor,  he 
instigated  the  king  to  {dunder  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  generally  took  the  severest  measures  agiunst 
the  Jews  (2  Mace,  iv,  4).  The  writer  of  the  Decla- 
Biati<m  on  the  Blaccabeee,  printed  among  the  vtaks 


of  Josephus  iDe  Mace.  4)  relates  of  ApoOonins  the 
c ire umsta aces  which  are  ctmmonly  referred  to  hit 
emissary  HeUodorus  (2  Maec.  M,  7  aq.y. 

2.  A  son  of  Menestheus,  and  ambassador  of  King 
AntiochuB  Epiphanes  to  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy 
Pbilometor,  B.G.  178  (2  Mace,  iv,  21).  Perh^  be 
was  the  same  as  the  "  chief  commiseioner  of  tribute" 
(apx"'*'  ^opoXoyiOf)  for  Jud»a,  who,  at  the  command 
of  AntiochuB  Ei^haoes  on  bis  return  from  Egypt 
(B.C.  168),  CMumltted  such  Uoodabed  In  Jerosalan 
(2  Maec.  v,  24;  comp.  1  Mace,  i,  S9  «q.);  iwxt  wat 
governor  in  Samaria  (Joaapfa.  A»t.  xU,  7,  1,  wfaidb 
Micliaelis,  on  1  Mace  tU,  10,  regards  as  a  misinteib 
pretation),  and  finally  lost  his  life  in  an  encounter 
with  Judas  Maccabaus,  B.C.  166  (I  Mace,  iii,  10  eq.). 
An  amtMSsador  of  the  same' name  was  at  the  bead  of 
the  embassy  which  Antiochns  aent  to  Some  (Uv. 
xm.6). 

3.  A  son  of  one  ApdDonias  Gennmia,  and  a  Syrian 
governor  under  Anliocbus  (V)  Eupator  (2  Hacc.  »i, 
2).  B.C.  160.  If,  however,  we  understand  the  sur- 
name as  an  ironical  epithet  (yiwaXo^,  noUe),  this 
ApoUoniufl  (but  whether  the  father  or  the  sen  voaU 
still  be  doubtful)  may  be  identical  with  Xo  2. 

4.  Sumamed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  4,  8)  Data 
(Aaop,  from  s  peo|de  called  Dahn  or  Dai  in  Sogdi- 
ana),  a  Syrian  viceroy  in  Ccele-Syria,  who,  taking 
ridea  with  the  usurper  Demetrius  (B.C.  147),  attacked 
Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alexander  (Balae),  hot  was  ut- 
terly defeated  by  him  (1  Maec.  x,  69  sq.).  Acced- 
ing to  the  Greek  text  in  1  Mace,  xvi,  69,  be  was  orig- 
inally governor  of  Ccele-Sj^  under  Alexander,  fnm 
whom  he  revolted  to  the  party  of  Demetrias.  Joie- 
phna  only  speaks  of  him  as  an  offloer  of  Alexander, 
without  alluding  to  his  connection  with  Demetrius 
(comp.  Wemsdorf,  De  jHe  ifaccab.  p.  186),  There 
may  have- been  an  early  error  crept  into  the  text  ot 
1  Mace,  or  the  expression  in  the  Heb,  original  may 
have  been  ambiguous  (see  Grimm,  Handi.  in  loc.). 
If  this  ApoUonins  be  the  same  mentioned  by  Polytnos 
(xxxl,  21,  $  S),  aa  foater4nother  and  oonfldant  of  De- 
metrias I,  his  interest  In  the  afilrs  of  Demetrius 
would  scarcely  admit  a  doubt. — ''Winer,  s.  t. 

5.  The  son  of  one  Alexander,  and  oat  of  the  em- 
bassadors sent  by  the  Jews  to  procure  an  allianoe  with 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Hyreaaos  (Joaepbaa,  Ani. 
xiii,  9,  2). 

Apollonins,  a  Roman  senator,  agunst  whom  one 
of  his  slaves,  called  Severus,  preferred  an  accusaticm 
of  holding  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  time  of  Com- 
modes, about  the  year  168  or  166.  When  cited  be- 
fore the  senate  to  deftnd  himself,  he  delivered  aa  ad- 
mirable discourse  on  the  &ith,  and  was  condemned  l» 
be  beheaded.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Church  on  the  18th  of  April.  His  acts  are  in  Rmnart, 
p.  83,  84.— Eusebius,  Ch.  Hitt.  v,  21 ;  London,  Eed. 
Diet,  i,  462. 

ApollonioB  of  Tyana,  an  impostor  and  professed 
magician,  bom  three  or  four  years  befin^  the  vulgar 
era,  at  Tyana,  a  town  in  Cappadocia.  His  life  by  Phi- 
lostratus  ('AiroXXtm'i'oii  roS  Tvavt'utc  ^">Ci  best  ed.  by 
Olearius,  Lips.  1709,  fol.)  abounds  with  ^bulona  shH 
ries,  apparently  in  imitation  of  the  acoonnt  of  Christ's 
life  in  the  Gospels.  [Dupin  wrote  "The  Hiatoiy  of 
Apollonins  of  Tyana  convicted  of  falsehood  and  im- 
posture" (Paris,  1706).  The  life  by  Philoetratus  was 
translated  into  English  by  Charles  Blount,  who  added 
some  impious  notes  (1680).  A  French  translation  has 
recently  been  pnUished  A.  Chassang  iApoliotum 
de  Tyana,  aa  vie,  ma  voj/aget,  te»  pndigu,  par  PUb- 
ttrale,  Paris,  1864).]  It  is  from  Uiis  soorce  that  oar 
chief  knowledge  ApoUonius  is  derived.  The  follow- 
ing sketch  is  taken  from  Farrar  (Critical  Bitt.  of  Fm 
T%ovght,  lecture  ii) :  Apollonins  was  «  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  bom  in  Cappadocii  about  four  years  be- 
fore the  Christia&ic^i  ,AA»^iimtV6s  educated 
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In  tbe  cfrcl*  of  phOowph}',  and  in  the  practicfl  of  the  ' 
•acetic  discipline  of  his  predecessor  Pythagoras,  he  I 
imitated  that  pfailoaopber  in  spending  the  next  portion  . 
of  Ids  life  in  travel.    Attracted  by  his  mysticism  to  ^ 
tha  flutbeat  East  as  the  source  of  knowledge,  be  set 
•at  for  Pvria  and  India,  and  in  Minereh,  on  hia  route,  | 
met  Damis,  tbe  fatore  chroalcler  of  his  actkiu.   Be>  I 
taming  from  the  East  instructed  in  Brafaminic  lore,  | 
he  travelled  over  (he  Roman  world.    The  remainder  \ 
at  his  days  was  spent  in  Asia  Minor.  Statues  and 
temples  ware  erected  to  his  honor.    He  obtained  vast 
inflnenea,  and  died  with  the  reputatitm  of  aanetily  late  i 
in  thft  oeiAirr.   Such  is  the  outline  of  Ua  lUie,  if  we 
omit  the  nnmerons  legends  and  prodigies  which  attach  ' 
tbemaelTes  to  Us  name.   He  was  partly  a  philoso- 
pher, partly  a  magidan— half  mystic,  half  impostor. 
At  tbe  distance  of  a  centnry  and  a  quarter  trim  his 
death,  in  the  reign  of  Septimina  Severns,  at  the  re- 
qoeet  of  the  wife  of  tliat  emperor,  Julia  Domna  (A.D. 
210),  the  second  of  the  three  PhUoetrati  dressed  up 
Damis's  narrattve  of  his  life  In  the  work  named  above, 
and  pavod  tbe  way  fte  tbe  ganaral  reception  of  tbe 
story  among  the  cultivated  classes  of  Rome  and  Greece. 
It  baa  been  thought  that  PbDoatratna  bad  a  polemical 
abn  against  tbe  Christian  Adth,  as  the  memoir  of  Apol> 
lonioa  is  in  so  many  pidnts  a  parody  on  the  life  of 
Christ.    Tlie  annunciation  of  bis  birth  to  his  mother, 
tbe  chorus  of  swans  which  sang  for  Joy  on  occasion 
«f  It,  tin  easting  out  devils,  the  raising  tbe  dead,  tbe 
baaling  tbe  sick,  the  sadden  disappearance  and  reap- 
pearance of  ApoUonina,  tbe  sacred  voice  which  called 
^  turn  at  hia  death,  and  bis  claim  to  be  a  teacher  with 
astbority  to  reform  tbe  world,  form  some  of  the 
points  of  similarity.   If  such  was  tbe  intention  of 
Pliilostratns,  lie  was  really  a  controrersialist  under 
the  form  of  a  writer  of  romance,  employed  by  those 
who  at  tiiat  time  were  laboring  to  tntrodoce  an  eclecti- 
dam  lar^y  borrowed  tnm  tbe  East  Into  tbe  region 
both  of  phikeophy  and  religioa.   Without  settling  this 
question,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  century  the  heathen  writers  adopted 
this  line  of  argument,  and  sought  to  exhibit  a  rival 
ideal.    One  instance  is  the  life  of  Pythagoras  by  lam- 
Uicbna;  another,  tbe  attack  on  Cfaiistiani^  by  Hien>> 
cka  (K^fBt  fAaX^OtiQ  irpit  nit  Xftanavaich  in  part 
of  whioh  be  nsed  PhOosbBtas't  untrustworthy  memoir 
for  the  pnrpoaa  of  histltntiag  a  comparison  between 
Apoilonius  and  Christ,    The  sceptic  who  reftrred  re- 
ligious phenomena  to  fanaticism  would  beoce  avail 
bimself  of  tbe  comparison  as  a  satisfactory  account  of 
tbe  ori^n  of  ChristianiQ^ ;  wliik  others  would  adopt 
tbe  same  ykrw  as  Hisracles,  and  deprive  fb»  Christian 
miradaa  of  tbe  Ibrce  of  eridsnce— a  line  of  argnmeat 
which  was  reproduced  by  tbe  English  Deist  fflonnt 
(see  above).   The  work  of  Hlerocles  is  lost,  but  an 
outline  of  its  a^ment,  with  extracts,  remains  in  a 
reply  which  Eosebius  wrote  to  a  portion  of  it  (amt.  j 
HUrodem,  ed.  Olearius,  Lips.  1709).    Eosebius  states  | 
(bk.  i)  that  be  refutes  only  that  portion  of  the  work  ' 
wUcb  related  to  Apollonios  of  Tyana,  reforring  to  Or-  , 
igsn'a  answer  to  Csleus  for  a  reply  to  the  reminder 
of  It,  and  discnsaea  only  tbe  parallel  of  Apidkolaa  and  ' 
JesBS  Christ.    In  bk.  i  he-^vea  an  ontline  of  the  ar- 
gument of  his  opponent  with  quotations,  and  states  ; 
hna  own  ojrinion  about  Apollonios,  throwing  discredit 
on  the  wrtuaty  of  the  sources  of  the  memoirs,  and  pro- 
oecds  to  criticise  tbe  prodigies  attributed  to  him,  argu- 
ing that  tha  Btatements  are  inerediUe,  or  borrowed,  or 
materially  contradictory.    Discnsaii^;  each  book  In 
sncceasion,  be  replies  In  bk.  1  to  the  statements  respect- 
ing the  eariy  part  of  ApoUonins's  life ;  in  1)k.  ii,  to  that 
vldeh  concerned  the  journey  into  India;  in  bk.  iii,  to 
that  which  related  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Brab- 
odns;  in  bk.  iv,  to  bis  journey  in  Greece ;  in  bk.  v,  to 
Mb  tatrodaction  to  Vespasian  in  Etrypt ;  in  bks.  vi  and 
Tfl,  to  bis  miracles ;  and  in  bk.  viii  to  his  pretence  to 
Iprrtaowledge.   He  adds  remarks  on  bis  death,  and 


on  the  neoearity  of  fkith,  and  repeats  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  character  of  ApoUonius.  Lardner  and 
Kitter  think  that  Philoetratus  did  not  write  with  a  po- 
lemical reference  to  Christianity.  Dean  Trench  baa 
made  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  this  questioD  (.Yotes 
to  MiradBty  p.  62).  Banr  in«lnfailii«  that  ApoUonins, 
as  reimsented  in  tbe  work  of  Fhilostratos,  Is  meant 
to  be  the  pagan  counterpart  of  Christ  Baur  finds  in 
this  parallel  an  opposition  to  Christianity  which  sought 
to  claim  for  paganbm  what  was  offered  by  Christian- 
ity. Dr.  lUeckher,  on  the  other  band  (in  Stvdieifder 
WMemk.  GeiillichieU,  1917),  tries  to  jinnre  that  the 
picture  drawn  by  Philoetratas  la  not  a  guileless  in- 
vention of  a  pagan  personality  to  match  the  historical 
character  of  the  founders  of  Christianity,  but  that  it 
was  the  product  of  a  well-meditated  plan,  concocted  by 
a  circle  of  educated  men,  whom  the  Empress  Jolia 
Domna  bad  asseml>led  around  herself,  and  that  it  was 
intended  not  for  the  usual  class  of  readers  of  a  sophist, 
but  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

A  good  biography  of  ApoUonins,  with  a  pretty  ftill 
literatnre  tt  tbe  subject,  by  J.  H.  Newman,  is  given 
at  the  end  of  Hind's  ffitUiiy  of  lie  Ectrfy  OnrcA,  in 
the  Enegcbp,  Metmp.  (and  separately,  London,  1860, 
ISmo),  See  also  Hosbeim,  De  exutim/itioiK  ApolUynn 
Tgrn. ;  SchrCder,  He  ApoB.  Tyaa.  (Wittenb.  172S) ; 
Zimmermann,  DemiracuHs  Apnll.  T^im.  (Edinb.  175&); 
Herzog,  PhUos.pract.ApoU.  Tyan.  (Lipz.  1719);  Baur, 
ApoUonioi  und  CkrUluB  (Tab.  1882);  Mosheim,  Churtk 
Uitt.  i,  8] ;  Neander,  (^ar^Biil.  i,  26,  30;  Larduer, 
Forvfcf,  vii,  486  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.  (by 
Jowett);  ^iew,GeMek.der  fhiloiophie,%.\v\  A.B^ville, 
Le  Chritt  Paien  et  h  Cour  det  Severe*  {Jtfou  de»  daa 
Mondet,  Oct.  1, 1865) ;  Bayle,  Diet,  a.  v. ;  Heraog,  Seid. 
Encr^opadie,  i,  424 ;  Jtmmal  of  Saered  JJteratan,  Oct. 
1662,  iL ;  Lond.  Quar.  Sev.  Jan.  18G7. 

Apollopb''aii08  ('AiroXXo^vijCt  ApoUo-nppear- 
ing),  a  $}-rian  slain  by  Judas  Maccabieus  in  a  pit  Mar 
the  stronghold  Gazara  (2  Mace,  x,  S7). 

Apolloa  CA:ro\Xu>£,  comp.  Sozom.  ITitt.  Ecc.  iv, 
29,  either  for  ApoHoaiut,  as  in  Codex  D,  or  Apolfodo- 
na,  see  Heumann  on  Acts  xviii,  24),  a  Jew  of  Alex- 
andria, described  as  a  Itamed,  or,  as  some  (see  Bleek, 
Br.  a.  d.  Heb.  i,  424)  understand  it,  an  eJoqaatt  ma» 
{avijp  Xo^iof),  well  versed  fai  the  Scriptures  and  tbe 
Jewish  religion  (Acts  xviii,  24).  About  A.D.  49  he 
came  to  Epbesus,  where,  in  the  synagogues,  "  he  spako 
boldly  the  thint^  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the  bap. 
Usm  of  John"  (ver.  26) ;  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  knew  and  taught  the  doctrine  of 
a  Mqsriab,  whose  conring  John  had  announced,  but 
knew  not  dint  JmtM  was  ^e  Christ.  His  fervor,  bow- 
ever,  attracted  the  notice  of  Aqnila  and  Priscilla,  whom 
Paul  had  left  at  Ephesus;  and  they  instructed  hint 
in  this  higher  doctrine,  which  he  thenceforth  taught 
openly,  with  great  zeal  aud  power  (ver.  26).  HavinR 
heard  ftnm  his  new  friends,  who  were  much  attachetl 
to  Paul,  of  that  apostle's  proceedings  in  Achaia,  ami 
espedally  at  Corinth,  he  resolved  to  go  thither,  and 
was  enoonraged  in  this  design  by  the  brethren  at  Epb- 
esus, who  fliraisbed  bim  witii  letters  of  introduction 
(Acts  xviiL,  27 ;  xlx,  1).  On  his  arrival  there  he  was 
very  aseful  in  watering  the  seed  which  Paul  had  sown, 
and  was  instrumental  in  gaining  many  new  converti 
from  Judaism  (1  Cor.  ii.  9).  (See  Sommel,  De  Apo'- 
lone,  London,  1797 ;  Moller,  De  eloqutniia  Apollmis, 
Scblenaing.  1717.)  There  was  perhaps  no  apostle  cr 
apostolical  man  who  so  much  resembled  Paul  in  at- 
tainments and  character  as  Apollos.  His  immediato 
disciples  Iwcame  so  much  attached  to  bim  as  well-ni^h 
to  have  produced  a  schism  in  the  chnrch,  some  sayin:; 
"  I  am  of  Paul others,  "  I  am  of  Apollos ;"  otherc, 
"  I  am  of  Cephas"  (J  Cor.  iii,  4-7,  22).  There  must 
indeed  have  been  some  difference  in  their  mwfe  of 
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not  prepared  to  go  »o  for  as  Paol  In  abandoning  the 
A^cments  of  Judaism,  and  insisted  less  on  the  (to  the 
Jews)  obnoxtooB  podtion  that  the  Gospel  was  open  to 
the  GenUlaB.  (See  Dfthna,  ZMs  CAruAuportei  m  Ko- 
rimlk.  Hal.  1841,  p.  8!;  Ooldhorn,  In  Ilgeo's  ZeiUcAr. 
IMO,  ii,  IftS  sq. ;  Keander,  J^anting  raid  Traininff,  i, 
268-271,  802;  Pflzer,  De  ApoUone  doclore,  Altdorf, 
1718 ;  Hopi;  Ik  Apoilone  p$ciido-doctore,  Hag.  17S2 ; 
Heymann,  in  the  Sack*,  txtg.  Stud,  ii,  213.)  There 
was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  these  two  eminent 
inert  from  being  petfec^y  united  in  the  bonds  of  Chris- 
tian a  flection  and  brotherhood.  When  Apollos  heard 
that  Psnl  was  again  at  Epbesns,  he  went  thither  to 
see  him ;  and  as  he  was  there  when  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Cralntbians  was  written  (A.D.  52),  tliere  can 
be  no  donbt  that  the  apostle  received  from  hhn  his 
information  concerning  the  divisions  in  that  church, 
which  he  so  forcibly  reproves  (see  Conybeaie  and 
Howson,  SL  Paul,  il,  18  8q.>  It  strongly  Ulostrates 
dia  character  of  Apolka  and  Faol,  that  the  ftmiM', 
donbUees  in  disgdst  at  those  dlvtshma  with  which  bis 
name  had  been  associated,  declined  to  return  to  Cor- 
inth, while  the  latter,  with  generous  confidence,  nrged 
him  to  do  so  (1  Cor.  xvi,  12).  Paul  again  menUons 
Apcdlos  kindly  in  Tit  iii,  IS,  and  recooimends  him  and 
Zenas  tba  lawyer  to  the  attention  of  Iltns,  knowing 
that  th^  designed  to  visit  Crete,  where  Titus  then 
was.  Jerome  is  of  opinion  {Comment,  in  loc.)  that  be 
remained  at  Crete  until  he  heard  that  the  divisions  at 
Corinth  had  been  healed  by  means  of  Paul's  letter, 
and  that  be  then  returned  to  that  city,  of  which  be  af- 
terward became  bishop.  This  has  an  air  of  probabili- 
ty ;  and  the  authority  on  which  It  rests  is  better  than 
any  we  have  fbr  the  different  statements  which  mske 
him  bishop  of  Doras,  of  Colophon,  of  Iconlum  (in 
Phrygia),  or  of  Cas^area  {Afnwlog.  (Jrac,  ii,  17).  He 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  f^nfffe  to  tlu  Hebrtwt  (AUbrd,  Commenl,  Iv,  Pro- 
leg.  p.  68  Bq.)^Kitto,  a. 

ApollTon  C^woXXW),  the  Greek  equivalent 
(Rev.  ix,  11)  nf  the  Heb.  title  Abaddoic  (q.  v.). 

ApologntlOB,  a  branch  of  dieology  which  baa  for 
its  o^ect  the  ictence  of  defending  Cliristlanl^  against 
the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  A  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trines (dogmatics),  as  such,  presuppoiiea  the  truth  of 
Christianity-;  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  presupposi- 
tion is  not  a  part  of  the  system,  and  a  separate  science 
is  needed  to  establish  this  proof.  Apolo^^etics,  as  a 
sdenca,  b  not  identical  with  apology  (q.  v.),  which  Is 
an  actual  defence  of  Christlani^ ;  but  It  seeks  and 
teaches  the  right  met/iod  of  apology ;  nevertheleav,  the 
term  is  oHen  used  in  practice  to  denote  the  apology 
itself,  as  well  as  the  method.  The  name  was  first  used 
in  German  theology  (probably  by  Planck).  The  $cope 
of  apologetics  in  Gemuin  theology  is  nearly  the  same 
as  th:it  of  the  evidenet*  (q.  v.)  of  Christianity  In  Eng- 
lish theology,  with  this  diflbKnce,  that  the  definition 
of  apologetics  lays  a  greater  stress  on  lla  position  aa 
a  ffpomte  brancb  of  laentifie  theology. 

I.  JtettUirm  to  Theologi/.—The  true  place  of  apolo- 
f^eticB  in  the  circle  of  theol<^ical  sciences  is  not  yet 
definitively  settled.  Schleiermacher  makes  it  a  branch 
of  philosophical  theology  (Tkeol.  Stud.  §  .t2-42).  Tho- 
luck,  also,  holds  that  apologetics  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  sj'stematie  theology  (VermmMe  Sckriflen, 
[,  S7G).  There  is  some  reason  for  the  view  of  other 
writers,  who  place  it  under  the  head  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, as  apoloi^etics  must  show  the  g<>nuinenpss  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures ;  hut  yet  this  Is  only  part 
of  its  function.  Pelt  gives  It  the  leading  place  in 
systematic  tbeolog}',  as  the  science  of  first  principles 
(Encgctopadie,  §  62,  where  also  a  valuable  history  of 
apologetics  may  be  found).  Kienlen  puts  it  under  the 
head  of  practtenl  theology  (fbiyr&ip.  drr  Tkeobig.  Wi*- 
MiucAn^ai,  §94).  Hagenbach  contends  that  Hie  study 
4tf  apologetics  eanoot  l»  pursued  befbre  the  •tndeitt  has 


acquired  the  elements  of  exegetical  and  historical  11 
ology.  He  therefore  places  it  In  the  third  branch 
tho^o^cal  science,  viz.,  ^steoutic  theology  (^Ent 
cfopn^e,  $  81).  "Ap<dogetic8istnatedbyProf.  I>4 
ner  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ^stem  <rf  Christian  dc 
trine,  as  the  first  part  of  dogmatic  theolt^y.  ] 
ground  lies  in  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  eten: 
truth — lies  hi  Christianity  itself.  It  U  the  jostiiit 
tion  of  Christianity  in  its  claim  to  be  the  final,  atis 
lute  religion.  It  is  the  justification  of  Christtanity 
thonght;  it  shows,  or  tries  to  show,  that  then  cann 
be  concdved  a  more  perfM  religjon.  Cbrlstiaii  do 
trines,  It  attempts  to  prove,  ore  to  be  received  n 
merely  as  given,  but  as  truth.  The  energy  and  co 
vindng  power  of  truth  is  an  axiom  of  apologetics, 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  Logos  of  the  first  creation  wi 
the  historical  work  of  the  Logos  In  his  absolute  Rev 
lation.  Apologetics  thus  conceived  difi'en  from  Chin 
tlan  apdogies.  It  started,  indeed,  with  repelling:  a 
tacks.  But  tbeee  attacks  were  merely  tiie  historic 
occasioD  of  its  existence.  It  exhibits  the  Cfaristii 
religion  as  self-grounded — self-dependent.  It  has  ■ 
ofi'ensive  as  well  as  defensive  work.  It  seeks  to  abo 
the  inner  lack  of  truth  in  all  thinking  which  is  n< 
Christian.  It  differs  al^  from  a  mere  philosopfa3-  t 
religion,  inasmuch  as  it  draws  from  historical  mont 
menu"  {Am.  Prttb.  Rev.  Oct.  1862,  p.  680).  Sari 
whose  Apfiloffetit  (18]!>)  was  one  ot  the  first  to  dietli 
guish  between  apologetics  and  apology,  considers  tl 
science  properly  to  be  an  apologetioil  "handling  c 
systematic  theology.  "  Dogmatics,"  he  says,  "  : 
Cbristlap  doctrine  set  forth  for  Christian  thinken 
who  look  at  it  as  Mends ;  Apologetics  (or  more  pro| 
erly  Apolog}')  Is  Christian  doctrine  set  forth  for  not 
Christian  thinkers,  who  look  at  it  as  enenles."  Th 
English  writers,  who  have  not  generally  been  careft 
of  scientific  form,  but  look  more  directly  to  pncticx 
ends,  have  generally  made  apologetics  a  separat 
branch  of  study,  under  the  name  of  Eridenret  n; 
Chrittianitg.  Thus,  Watson  {Institute$)  divides  th 
whole  circle  of  theolc^cal  sciences  into— 1.  The  Ev 
idences;  2.  The  Doctrines;  8.  The  Morals;  4.  Tb' 
Institntioiu  of  Christkni^;  end  thus  makes  apcdo 
getics  the  pertal  to  the  whole  temple.  So  also  doe 
Hill,  Lecturtt  om  Dmnitg  (N.  T.  1847,  8vo). 

II.  Method  of  ApohgtHa, — There  are  two  piinctpa 
methods,  the  historical  and  the  'philosophical.  Tfai 
first  method  seeks  to  vindicate  Christianity  on  thi 
grounds  (a)  of  criticit<m,  by  showing  the  genuiocnesi 
and  authenticity  of  its  sacred  books ;  Qi)  of  bistoiy.  bj 
showing  that  the  great  facts  of  Christian!^  are  par 
of  human  history ;  and  (c),  having  established  ihesi 
points,  by  arguing  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  lo«-k! 
and  ((f)  tiieir  divine  authority,  and  hence  (e)  tbe  liind- 
lug  power  on  tbe  human  Intellect  of  their  statementi 
of  fact  and  doctrine.  Host  English  writen  on  evi- 
dence follow  the  historical  method,  and  divide  tbeii 
material  into  (1)  external  evidence  (miracles  and 
profAiecy);  (2)  internal  evidence  (philosophical).  A 
line  of  evidence  called  prewtmpdve  Is  formed  in  this 
way ;  admitting  tbe  existence  and  attributes  of  God, 
it  is  nnlikel}-  that  He  would  leave  His  creatures  in  ig- 
norance and  wretchedness ;  and  it  is  likely,  alfo,  that, 
if  He  should  communicate  with  them,  His  revelstiou 
would  present  analojiies  to  His  works  in  nature.  This 
la  the  line  of  Bntier's  Analf^,  fd  EUIs,  and  of  Wat- 
son, in  the  first  part  of  his  JErtdmcrt.  A  oonvenlrnt 
and  scientific  method  is  proposed  by  Warren  (.^ysf^. 
matUekf  Theatogie,  Einlellnng,  §  !)),  viz.,  that  the  task 
of  the  science  is  to  show  1 1)  that  Christianity  Is  a 
fact  of  history' ;  (2)  that  Cbristianity  is  a  divine  rev. 
elation ;  (8)  that  Christianity  is  the  power  of  God 
onto  salvation.  "  Instead  of  attempting  to  deduce 
the  truth  (tf  every  part  of  Christiani^  fh>m  the  exter- 
nal evidences  alone,  we  have  at  last  learned  to  begin  | 
with  Christiaai^  as  an  UBdeni8b^  ocinplex  of  phe> 
nomena,  needln^foflfi^  te^OutUJ^iUihig  less  thn 
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tbe  divine  agencies  it  dums.  Thiu  we  reaaon  from 
tlie  character  of  Ctirlat,  from  tlie  Baperhoman  excel- 
lence of  Chriatian  docbine,  from  the  eupematonl  ef- 
fects of  this  religion  In  the  individual  and  in  the  yngii ; 
giving  tbe  external  eridences  tbdr  dne  snbwdlnate 
poattion  as  mere  proofs  that  irliat  are  claimed  to  Iw 
and  to  have  been  phenomena  of  Christianitr  are  le- 
gitimately claimed  to  be  sacb.  Discriminating  re- 
marks on  the  two  methods,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
new  one,  maj  be  fbond  in  Dr.  Bnshnell'a  Nature  and 
the  &^niatBral,p.9&^i  also  JtfefA.  Qmr.  Jlev.  Jnlf 
1863,p.S78-876.  The  tme  name  for  oar  new  treatisee 
on  '"Hie  Evidences'  is  Philosophy  of  Christiaaity" 
(Warren,  in  MeA.  Quar.  Ren.  Oct.  1863,  p.  589).  The 
German  writers  have  followed  generally  the  philo- 
sophical method,  and  of  late  years  the  English  liave 
also  entered  more  into  this  field.  But  there  are  An- 
glo-Saxon apologists  who  do  not  commence  with  the 
historical  evidences,  and  German  ones  wlio  do  mA  lay 
the  whole  stress  upm  the  internal  evidences.  Indeed, 
the  latest  writers  In  both  languages  seem  to  have  mn- 
toally  exchanged  the  traditional  methods  of  their  fa- 
thers. Aaberlen's  GStUuAe  OffoAarmff  (1864)  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  even  so  thoroa(;hly  Eng- 
lish an  apologist  as  Paley  [see  Apoloqt].  On  the 
other  hand,  Coleridge,  who  disparaged  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  evldenee  from  miraclee  and  prophe- 
cy, dictated  to  a  friend  a  scheme  of  evidences  tk  which 
the  ontline  is  as  follows:  I.  Mitades,  as  preclnding 
the  contrary  evidence  of  no  miracles;  II.  the  Mate- 
rial of  Christianity,  its  existence  and  history ;  III,  the 
Doctrines  of  ChristlaQity,  and  the  correspondence  of 
human  nature  with  thoee  doctrines ;  illustrated,  first, 
historically,  with  reference  to  the  progress  (rfthe  race; 
second,  individually,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
each  Intnian  sonl,  and  tbe  cqiaci^  of  tlie  Christian 
doctrines  to  satisfy  those  wants  (Coleridge,  TTorXt, 
"S.  T.  ed.  7,  SiS).  A  complete  scientific  method  most 
nnlte  the  two  methods  (the  historical  and  tbe  philo- 
sophical), in  order  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  only 
a  reli^n  (among  others),  but  also  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity. (See  Coleridge,  Biogrtytkia  LUerttria,  8vo  ed. 
p.  348 ;  and  Aida  to  RefleeAM,  p.  207  sq. ;  Turretini, 
Opera,  i,  sq. ;  Chalmers,  Lechena  m  Poky,  Works, 
vol.  ix ;  Norik  Brit.  Rev,  Aug.  1861,  art.  ii.)  The  Eng- 
lish writers,  donbtless,  formerly  laid  too  little  stress 
npon  the  internal  and  spiritual  evidence  of  Christianity 
(see  Wesley,  Workt,  v,  758,  for  a  passage  of  remarkable 
sagacity  on  this  point);  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  have  undervalued  the  external  evidence,  and 
thus  opened  tbe  way  for  rationalism  and  infidelity. 
Fairar  statea  the  Ustorical  nsoa  of  tbe  two  metboda  as 
fellows ;  "  In  all  ages  the  purpose  of  evidences  baa 
been  convicrion ;  to  offer  the  means  of  proof  either  by 
phUosopby  or  by  fact.  In  arguing  with  the  heathen 
in  the  first  age,  the  former  plan  was  adopted — the 
school  of  Alexandria  trying  to  lead  men  to  Christian- 
ity as  tbe  highest  pbOosc^hy ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sjune  method  was  adopted  under  the  garb  of  philoeo- 
phy,  but  whh  the  iteration  that  the  philosophy  was 
one  of  form,  not  matter.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages 
tbe  appeal  was  to  the  Chnrcfa :  In  the  early  contests 
with  the  .Deists,  to  tbe  authority  of  reason,  and  to  the 
Bilde  reached  by  means  of  this  process ;  in  the  later, 
to  the  Bible  reached  throngb  history  and  fiut:  in  op- 
posing tbe  French  infidelity  tbe  appeal  was  chiefly  to 
authority ;  in  tbe  early  German  the  appeal  was  tbe 
same  as  in  Enf^aad ;  in  the  later  German  it  has  been 
a  ratnm  in  spirit  to  that  of  the  eariy  fiidiers,  or  of  tbe 
EnglLxh  apolf^sts  of  the  eighteenth  centur>',  bat  based 
on  a  deeper  philosophy;  an  appeal  to  feeling  or  in-: 
tuition,  and  not  to  reflective  reason ;  and  through  these 
ultimately  to  the  Bible"  (J'rec  Thouffhi,  p.  473).  Cole- 
rMge  remarks  as  follows  upon  the  state  of  tbe  Evi- 
dences for  Cbziatfanity  in  the  present  aga:  "Tbe  re- 
sult of  nay  own  me^tatlonf  is,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
Gpsp^  taken  as  a  total,  la  as  great  for  the  Chrirtiana 


of  tiie  nineteenth  century  as  for  those  of  the  apostolic 
age.  I  should  not  be  startled  if  I  were  told  it  was 
greater.  But  it  does  not  ftdlow  that  this  equallj'  holds 
good  of  each  component  part.  An  evidence  of  the 
most  cogent  clearness,  unknown  to .  the  primitivo 
Christians,  may  compensate  tat  the  evanescence  of 
some  evidence  which  they  enjctyed.  Evidences  oom- 
paratively  dim  have  waxed  into  noonday  splendiv; 
and  the  comparative  wane  of  others,  once  effulgent,  is 
more  than  indemnified  by  the  tjptopM  tov  ■xdvrat, 
which  we  eojoy,  and  by  the  standing  miracle  of  a 
Christendom  commensurate  and  almost  synonymons 
with  the  eivilised  world.  I  make  this  remark  for  the 
purpose  of  waning  the  divinity  student  agitinst  the 
disposition  to  overstrain  particular  prooft,  or  rest  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  too  exclusively  on  some  one 
favorite  point"  (Workt,  N.  Y.  ed.  v,  428).  FUher,  in 
his  Supemalvral  Oriffin  of  ChruHomiy  (N.  Y.  1866), 
has  some  excellent  remarlu  on  tbe  method  of  Apolo- 
getics (Essays  I  and  XI).  See  Bishcv  Butler's  ad- 
mirable dlscoasion  <tf  the  "partknlar"  evidence  for 
Christianity  in  his  Anatogy  Religion,  pt.  11,  ch.  vii; 
and  compare  New  York  Rev%ew,  ii,  141  sq. ;  Uansell, 
in  Aid«  to  Faith  (Lend.  1861,  8vo),  Essay  I;  Fltzger. 
aid,  Oa  the  Study  of  the  Bvidencei  (Aidt  to  Faith,  Essay 
II) ;  Princeton  Review,  xviii,  869;  and  tbe  whole  sub- 
ject further  treated,  with  special  nforanoe  lib  Knglhli 
methods,  in  this  Cyclopaedia  under  Evidbhcbs. 

III.  Of  books  property  to  bd  called  Apologetica,  as 
defined  above,  there  are  none  in  English,  though  Far- 
rar.  Critical  Hietiry  of  Free  Tkovght  (1863),  covers  tbe 
ground  generally.  Many  manuids  of  apologetics  have 
been  issued  in  Germany,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important:  Stein,  (Se  Apologetik  des  Chritten' 
thumt,  aU  Wia$eBKheifi  dargeettiU  (Leipzic,  1624, 8vo) ; 
Back,  CkritOidtt  Apolcgm  (Hamborg,  1829,  8vo); 
Stendel,  Gnmdx&ge  emerApeUigetikJkrdatCSirutentkiim 
(Tubingen,  1880,  8vo){  Drey  (Rom.  Catb.),  ApoiogetH 
cde  wiueiwch^fUiche  NadoD^guug  Set  Chrietenthumt  m 
Mtiter  EracMmmg  (Mains,  3  vols.  1838-47,  6vo).  On 
the  relation  of  apole^retica  to  other  branches  of  the- 
ology, see  Lechler,  Ueber  den  Btgriff"  der  Apolog^ 
(Studien  und  Kritiken,  1889;  part  Ui) ;  Klenlen,  Die 
SteUmg  der  Apologetik  (Stndien  und  Kritiken,  1846). 
On  tbe  history  of  apologetics,  and  on  the  nature  of 
Uie  Christian  evidences,  see  Tzschimer,  GeecJiichte  det 
Apologetik  (Jjeipzic,  1806);  Parrar  (as  cited  above); 
Hagenbacb,  En<ylJoptedie  d.  theol.  [Tusma^Aa/ten,  §  81 ; 
Heubner,  art  Apoi^eSk,  in  Ersch  nndGmber's  Encyr 
elop. ;  Herzog,  Retd-EiKsti>jpa4Ue,  i,  480;  Lechler,  Ge- 
xAiehte  d.  Deimta  (1841,  8vo);  Pelt,  TheO.  SHtydo- 
paxSe;  MeCtnh,  The  Supemntvral  i»  retatio»  to  the 
Natmrtdt  ch.  iil  (Cambridge,  1862,  ISmo) ;  Hampden, 
IiOrodutiion  to  lie  PiMoe^Jmd  Evidencei  of  Chriatian- 
ityi  Conybeare,  lAetare*  on  Theology,  ch.  i;  Hill's  Di- 
viritg,  cfa.  i ;  Steele,  Ph^oaophy  of  the  Emdetiut  (Edinb. 
1884,  8vo) ;  Shedd,  Biat.  ofDoctrinea,  bk.  it;  Van  ^n- 
den,  Getchichte  der  Apologetik  (transl.  fiom  the  Dutch, 
Stuttgart,  2  vols.  1846, 8vo) ;  Hagenbacb,  Hiat.  ofDoo- 
trinea,  %%  28,  29,  117,  167,  288;  Beck,  Dogmm-G»- 
achichie,  §  82  sq.;  Barnes,  ReadjUitiMia  of  Ckritliamty 
(Prea.  Qvar.  Rev.  Jnly,  1862).  See  also  AroLoOT ; 
EviDENCBs;  Dbism;  Ratiokausk. 

Apologists.    See  Afoloot. 

Apology  (airoXoyia,  a  cbfemx),  a  discourse,  or  ar- 
gument, tn  defence  of  some  person  or  dndrine  that  baa 
been  attacked  or  misrepresented.  Tbe  use  of  this 
term,  as  apidled  to  relif^oos  truth,  is  to  be  careftally 
distingnished  from  tCs  application  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, in  which  It  generally  means  an  exam  made  for 
some  person  or  thing  which  deserves  censure.  Hence, 
thoee  who  are  nnacquainted  with  the  derivation  of  the 
word  have  ignorantly  argued  that  tbe  existence  of 
apologies  for  Christianity  implies  the  weakness  of  the 
claims  of  Christianity  itself.  In  the  early  church,  the 
drfencea  of  Christianity  prraented  to  h^Ahen^emBirars 
by  the  Christian  writen  W^S&Hiid^^i^DU^'jhid 
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tfae  writen  themselTM  are  ttyltd  Apologists.  The 
s»me  name  was  afterward  given  to  defences  of  Chri&> 
tianity  agunet  paean  writers  and  other  opponents,  and 
the  scienca  of  defindbig  Christianity  is  called  Apolo- 
getics (q.  T.).  Id  this  utlele  we  propose  to  give  a 
brief  histoiy  of  tiie  apologies  or  defences  of  Christian. 
Hy  from  the  beginning  mitil  the  present  time.  Cliris> 
tiiinlty  has  had  to  contend  against  four  classes  of  op- 
ponents— Jews,  Pagans,  Hohammedans,  and  Ration- 
alists. These  fonr  heads  would  form  a  convenient 
division  of  the  history,  if  treated  according  to  the 
parties  oppoNUg  ChristUntty ;  but  it  will  be  more 
convenient  ben  to  ftjllow  the  chronological  Mder,  ma- 
king three  periods— the  Early  Age,  the  Middle  Age, 
the  Modern  Age. 

I.  J%e  Earig  Age  (down  to  the  rixth  century).— Tfae 
Jews,  from  their  affinity  to  the  new  religion,  seem  to 
have  opposed  it  most  bitterly  in  the  beginning.  The 
grounds  of  their  nnbelief  are  stated  in  the  K.  T.  itself, 
and  are  the  same  now,  in  substance^  as  then.  The 
apostles  argue  apologetically  with  the  Jews  when  they 
andertake  to  show  by  the  propAecies  and  types  of  the 
O.T.  that  Jesus  was  ftlessiab.  Iiater  writers  in  this  age 
are,  Justin  Martyr  (dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew) 
and  Origen  (ngainst  CeUus,  who  personates  a  Jew- 
ish opponent).  The  Judaizing  teachers  in  the  church 
had  also  to  be  met  and  answered.  See  Ebionftbs. 
Rationalism  also  soon  appeared  in  the  spiritualistic 
UieorieB  of  the  Onosdci.  See  GMoBTifnBM.  The  pa- 
gan attacks,  tbon^  often  borrowing  Jewish  ol^ections, 
were  (bunded  on  the  pagan  view  of  God  and  the  world, 
both  as  religion  and  pbOosopby.  They  anticipate 
many  of  the  modem  fonns  of  infidelity.  "  Sabetan- 
tially  the  same  objections  are  urged  by  the  sceptical 
mind  from  age  to  age,  and  substantially  the  same  re- 
plies are  made.  Infidelity  is  the  same  over  and  over 
again— reappearing  in  new  forms,  it  is  tnie,  so  that 
it  seems  to  tiie  time  and  the  cfanieh  lik«  a  new  thing 
onder  tfae  stni,  yet  ever  remaining  idendeal  with  it- 
self it  makes  very  mnch  tfae  same  statements,  and 
elicits  very  much  the  same  replies"  (Shedd,  Hi$tory 
of  Doctrinu,  i,  IM).  When  Christianity  Arst  ap- 
peared, it  was  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  pagan 
public  opinion  of  the  tines.  The  first  formal  atUck 
la  the  shape  of  books  appeared  in  the  ncond  century, 
bef^ning  witii  Celsns  (q.  v.),  who  attacked  the  whole 
idea  of  the  supematnral,  'whether  in  Juddsm  or  in 
Christianity.  Lucian  of  8ainosata  (f  about  200)  at- 
tacked Christianity  with  the  shafts  of  wit  and  ridi- 
cule. Ho  was  followed  by  the  Neo-platonists  (q.  v.), 
Porphyry  (q.  v.),  and  Hierocles  (q.  v.).  The  lead- 
ing ailments  ag^st  Chxialjaility  in  the  flrst  three 
oentnifes,  with  the  replies  to  fliem  by  tfae  Christian 
apologists,  are  tiins  summed  up  by  Dr.  Schaff:  "1. 
Against  Christ  ;  his  illegitimate  birth ;  his  associ- 
ation with  poor,  unlettered  fishermen,  and  rude  pub- 
licans ;  Ms  form  of  a  servant,  and  his  ignominious 
death.  But  the  opposition  to  him  gradually  cused ; 
while  Celsns  called  him  a  downright  impostor,  the 
Syucretiats  and  Neo^atonista  were  disposed  to  r^ard 
him  as  at  least  a  distinguished  sage.  2.  Against 
CHRiniiUnTT:  ttsno^lty;  Its  barbarian  origin ;  its 
want  qS  a  national  basis ;  the  allied  absurdity  of  some 
of  its  facts  and  doctrines,  particularly  of  regeneration 
and  the  resurrection ;  contradictions  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  among  the  Gospels,  and  between 
Paul  and  Peter;  the  demand  for  a  blind.  Irrational 
fhitii.  8.  Against  the  Christiaks:  atiuism,  or  hatred 
of  the  gods ;  the  worship  of  a  emdfled  malefkctor ; 
poverty,  and  want  of  culture  and  standing ;  derire  of 
innovation ;  division  and  sectarianism ;  want  of  patri- 
otism ;  gloomy  seriousness ;  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism ;  and  sometimes  even  unnatural  crimes,  like  those 
related  in  the  pagan  mythology  of  (Edipus  and  his 
mother  Jocaste  (ooncuiitur  fEd^otkS),  and  of  Thyestes 
and  Atrens  (fpda  7'kge$leai),  Perh^  some  Gnostic 
sects  ran  into  scandalous  excesses ;  Irat  as  against  the 


Christians  In  general,  this  last  chai^  was  so  dettly 
unfounded  that  it  is  not  noticed  even  by  Celsus  and 
Lucian,  The  senseless  accneation  that  they  worship, 
ped  an  ass's  bead  may  have  arisen,  tm  TertuUian  al> 
ready  intimates,  from  a  story  of  Tadtna  respectiag 
some  Jews  who  were  once  directed  1^  a  wiU  an  to 
f^h  water,  and  thus  relieved  fhm  the  torture  of 
thirst ;  and  it  is  worth  mentioning  only  to  shcrw  bowpas- 
sEonate  and  blind  was  the  oppoeidon  with  whidi  C^rifr 
tianity  Is  this  period  of  persecution  had  to  oontend. 
**  The  apcrfogetic  literature  began  to  appear  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  continued  to  grow  until  the  end 
of  the  foorth  centuiy.  Host  of  the  dmich  teB<^en 
took  part  in  Ais  labor  of  their  day.  The  first  apdhv 
gies,  1^  Quadratos,  Aristldes,  and  Aristo,  addrMsed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (about  A.  D.  ISO),  a^  the  sini> 
Uar  works  of  Helito  of  Sardis,  Claudius  Apollinarii 
of  Hierapolis,  and  MUtiades,  who  lived  under  Marcnt 
Auralius,  are  eitiier  entirely  loet,  or  preserved  only 
io  fhtgjnents.  But  the  valuable  apol<^tical  worki 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  mar^,  Justin  (1C6), 
we  poMees.  After  h^  come,  in  the  Greek  Church, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antiocb,  and  Htr- 
miss,  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century,  and  Ori- 
gen, the  ablest  of  all,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thiid. 
The  most  important  Latin  apologists  are  Tertullisn 
(about  220),  Minucius  Felix  (between  220  and  280 ;  ac- 
cording to  some,  between  161  andlSO),  and  the  elder  Ar> 
nobius(q.v.)  (about  800),  aUctfKorUiAftkb  Hoe  at 
once  qipears  a  characteristic  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  minds.  The  Greek  apoki^ee  are 
mo*  teamed  and  philoBOphica];  theL^tin  mnv  practi- 
cal and  Juridical  in  th«T  matter  and  style.  The  former 
labor  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  its  adapt- 
ednesB  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  man ;  the  latta 
plead  for  its  legal  right  to  exist,  and  oxhiUt  m^ly 
its  moral  excellency  and  salutary  efibct  upon  sodely. 
The  Latin  also  are,  in  general,  more  rigidly  opposed 
to  heathenism,  while  the  Greek  recognise  in  the  Gr^ 
cian  philosophy  a  certain  affinity  to  the  Christian  re- 
li)don.  The  apologies  are  addressed  in  some  cases  to 
the  emperors  (Hadrian,  Antonmus  Hns,  Marcus  Au- 
relins)  and  the  provincial  governors,  in  others  to  the  j 
intelligent  public.  Their  first  otqect  was  to  soften  the 
tamper  of  tite  authorities  and  pai^la  toward  Cbris- 
tiaitily  and  tts  prtrfbsaors  by  reftaUng  the  fslie  ebarees 
against  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever 
reached  the  hands  of  the  emperors ;  at  all  events  the 
persecution  continued.  Convenion  commonly  pnv 
coeds  {torn  the  heart  and  will,  and  not  from  the  under-  I 
standing  and  from  knowledge.  No  doubt,  however, 
these  writings  contributed  to  dissipate  prejudice  among 
honest  and  snsceptlUe  heathens,  and  to  induce  more 
&vorable  views  of  the  new  religion.  Tet  Cbii  chtrf 
service  of  this  literature  was  to  strengthen  believen 
and  advance  theological  knowledge.  It  brought  the 
church  to  a  deeper  and  clearer  sense  of  the  peculiar  , 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  prepared  her  ' 
thenceforth  to  vindicate  it  before  the  tribunal  of  reason 
and  philosophy.  The  apolt^ists  did  not  confine  them-  | 
selves  to  the  defimsi^,  but  carried  the  war  aggna-  | 
eivdy  Into  the  tm^tory  of  Judaism  and  beadmi-  ; 
ism"  (Methodic  Quarierlg  Rtntv,  Oct.  1868,  art  viii).  I 
Clemens  Alexan^nus  (f  220)  Is  also  classed  among 
the  apologists  {Stromata ;  Oohartatio),  He  admits  the 
value  of  heathen  philosophy  as  a  preparation  for  Cbrii- 
tianity,  and  asserts  that  Christiani^  faWy  satisflas  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  human  intelect.  Here 
belong  also,  in  part,  at  least,  Eoseblns  (f  870)  of  Cas 
sarea's  irpomtpatrxf^  md  AirSSttZtc  E^oyvtXurq,  Ath-  . 
anasins's  \Ayoc  Kord  'EXAqvun'  and  Wfpi  riit  iyav 
5(HDintafbtc  ro5  \6yov;  and  Cyril  (f  444)  of' Alex- 
andria's ten  books  against  Julian,  in  which  be  gives, 
as  a  reason  for  the  late  appearance  of  Christiaiii^, 
that  the  progrees  of  revelation  had  toba  panlld  wftii 
the  cultivation  of  maBldndr  vtwrm^  (t  4<'>0)A 
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ttju  reali^g  the  ides  of  w  divme  plan  aad  ordw  tat 
Ibe  worid,  «8  centaining  the  bnmflinent  Idea  of  the 
woiid  and  its  histoty  (Smith's  Hagenbach,  §  117). 
An((DstiBe  showed  the  reUtisiit  of  naaon  aiid  fritti, 
pk^osopby  and  religion,  with  a  ■kQI  that  hai  Mver 
been  sorpassed  (Shedd,  Bui.  ofDectrmea,  i,  162  sq.). 
The  Commomitonim  of  VinceaUiu  Lirinenals  (t  460) 
is  also,  in  part,  apolt^etic  On  this  period,  besidei 
the  woricfl  alread;^  cited,  see  Beeves,  THe  ApobgUt 
<)f  Jmdm,  TeriiiUiam,  Mtnvata  FeSx,  md  Vmoentiut^ 
wkk  PrtSmunan/  Diieottrte$  (London,  1709^  2  toU. 
8to);  Semiedi,  Life  of  JntM  Martyr,  tiaml.  br  Ry- 
kad(Edinb.lS43,18ino);  Woodban,  TtsTteOiBm  J:Aer 
Apat^fOitmy  inM  Ettag  on  lAe  tarig  ApalogiM$  (Camb. 
IMS,  8vo);  Freppel,  Im  ApologUtet  Ckritieiu  At  2me 
SticU  (Paris,  1861,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hoatteville,  La  Ro- 
Ugion  promie  par  da  Faitf  (Puis,  1722) ;  one  part  of 
which,trao8lated,i8,  J  CriiioalaitdHittoriealDUcmtrte 
omtkg  JMtod  o/Ae  Anlhort  for  and  Ojfaiiut  Owitticm- 
%  (Lond.  178S;  8vo) ;  Bolton,  Tke  Endettoe$  of  CkrU- 
Samtg  m  tke  WriHmgi  af  OtK  ApoleguU  down  to  Avgm- 
lim  (New  TcH-k,  1854,  8ro);  ^tts,  Eedena^kal  Hit- 
lory  Sliatnaed  from  TertvUim  (Camb.  8d  edit.  1845, 
8ro) ;  Kayo,  JitftM  Martyr  (Lond.  1836,  8vo) ;  Kaye, 
Clewttni  of  Alexandria  (1885,  8vo);  Lardner,  Worh 
(voL  Ii> ;  Farrar,  Crit.  HiM.  of  Fne  Vumghi  (note  49) ; 

(▼da.  1  and  ii);  Otto,  Ckapm  Apoiogetanm  dbrittitmih 
rtm  aceeuR  aeamdi,  vol.  i-viil,  containing  the  mAa  of 
Jtutin,  Tatian,  Afbenagorae,  ThaophUns  (Jena,  1847- 
'n);  and  other  works  named  under  Apologetics. 

IL  The  Middle  Age  (seventh  century  to  the  Refor- 
mation).— In  this  period  we  find  little  to  note  for  the 
first  finir  cantmies.  In  the  Dark  Af^es,  the  public 
mind  and  thought  were  nominally  Christian,  or,  at 
least,  wore  not  rafSciently  edooated  to  admit  of  donbts 
that  nd^t  create  a  demand  fcr  apoloi^ca)  works. 
The  external  conflict  now  was  only  with  Judaism  and 
Mohammedanism.  Against  the  Jews,  A  go  bard  (f  840) 
wmte  his  trestise  De  Intoientia  Judaorvmt  at  a  later 
period  Gialebert,  or  Gilbert,  of  Westminster  (f  1117), 
wrote  Di^.  Judeei  cum  ChritUmo  de  fid*  Ckrittiana, 
In  Antelnil  Open;  Abelard  (f  1142),  Di^ogm  tnter 
fUirn.  JmdoMM  et  CStriiAatm  (lUiehiwald,  Aneedota^ 
Beriin,  1889^  1. 1).  Against  the  Mohammedans,  Ed- 
thymios  Zigabenns  (t  1118),  Pcatoplia  (in  Sylbnr^ 
AinuaMeu,  Heidelb.1695);  Richardi  C^/vtolto  (1210, 
edited  by  BlbUander);  Raimnnd  Martini  (t  1286), 
Fid*i;  Peter  of  Clugny,  Adv.  ffefamd.  8Mam 
Sarmenenmrn  (Martene,  Momtmenta,  tx).  See  Hagen- 
bach, Atri.  ^  Awfrmei^  §  144;  Fartax,CritiaJ  Bittoiy 
^Fiw7%i>^U,p.88I  eq.  In  the  nfatth  oentnty,  Sc»< 
taa  Erigena  (f  875)  treated  of  tiia  relatimu  of  rerela- 
tioD  and  philo«o{Ay  In  his  i>s  IHpMone  Ifatura  (ed.  by 
Gale,  1681,  Oxford,  and  again  In  1888,  Munster) ;  but 
the  eeeds  of  Pantheism  lay  in  his  teaching.  The  strife 
between  Nominalism  and  Realism  in  the  11th  centnry 
lad  to  a  more  thorough  dlscnssion  of  ftindamental  prin- 
cipUs  as  to  the  relations  between  faith  and  reason, 
nd  between  God  and  natsre;  and  the  orttiodox  tbeo- 
logiana,  aapadally  Anselm  of  Canterbniy  (|  1109),  as- 
anted  as  a  ftindamental  axiom  tbe  precept  of  St.Aa- 
gustine,  nm  quaro  vnidtigen,  ut  crtdam,  ted  credo,  tef 
at^igam.  Aquinas's  De  tierittdsfidei  amira  Gentiles 
waa  directed  against  tbe  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
Abelard,  having  given  to  reason  a  greater  share  in  liis 
K^mnents,  and  gone  so  fiu*  as  to  point  out  the  contra- 
dictions  contained  ia  the  fittbera,  was  persecuted  by 
the  chnrch,  although  he  did  not,  In  principle,  diflter 
from  the  scholastics.  As  to  the  gronnda  of  Christian- 
ity, he  distinguished  between  ertdere,  inumgere,  and 
eoffmceeen :  "  through  doubt  we  oome  to  inquiry,  by 
inqoirytotrnth;"  in  this  anticipating  Descartes.  B«r- 
naid  at  dairvanx  held  that  Atwlard'a  rationalism  was 
fat  cciBtratHetton  not  only  with  fldth,  but  also  with  rea- 
son. The  nanriy-leanied  lyitom  of  Aristotle  began, 

1^  MiddU        to  be  i^Ued  to  the  Bdancas,  and 


among  ttem  to  theology.  Alexander  de  Hales  (f  124Q 
was  the  first  to  give  regular  theological  prolegome- 
na, in  which  he  cooudered  tbe  question  whether  the* 
ok^  can  pr^ieriy  be  called  a  idenoe,  and  how  it 
la  contained  in  Oe  Bible ;  be  ascribed  to  It  experi- 
mental, not  specalative  certainQr.  The  same  line 
waa  followed  by  Albertns  Magnus,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  Duna  Scotos.  The  latter  recognises  ei(;ht 
gronnds  ot  certain^ :  pnmmdatio  propKetiea,  tcrip* 
twarum  etmeoriki,  aaeloriUu  aeribentman,  diligeniia  rsct- 
piemtumt,  ntimiilitat  eontmtinwn,irralimMiitat  sin- 
gtilonm  erronm,  tedetim  tidbilitat,  and  mmictito-tnn 
darUoM.  Aratrng  tbe  later  scholastics  we  find  Dorand 
de  St.  Ponrcain  (f  1886);  Gerson,  who  wrote  against 
the  Hussites  his  Propoktionei  de  teruu  literaS  S.  Scr, 
et  de  causie  erranthun;  Raymond  de  Sabunde  (f  1434), 
who,  in  his  LAer  creaturarvm  teu  theologia  naturalis, 
and  Viola  anima  (<rften  reprinted,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Lyons,  1648,  8vo),  asserted  that  tbe  love  of  God  is 
the  highest  knowledge.  Tbe  controveray  with  die 
Hoelems  prodnced  in  the  14th  centnry  John  Cantacv- 
senns  (f  1875),  Orationea  H  aatertionet  pro  fide  Ckritti- 
ana contra  Saraoeaot  et  Akoranrnm  (ed.  Bob.  Gualter, 
Basil,  1548,  fol.).  In  the  Western  Church  more  im- 
portant voAs  appeared,  such  as  Niclwlas  de  Cusa's 
CrUbraiio  Akoraniy  in  which  he  aonght  to  prove  the 
dMni^  of  Chiiat  1^  Oie  Koran  Itaelf,  and  ZAu  Ckriati 
opBfni  Jwdao$,  Avncewa,  et  ImftddeSy  written  about 
1450  hy  the  Spaniard  Petrus  de  Cavalleria.  About 
the  same  time  appeared  a  system  of  Cliristian  philos- 
ophy doe  to  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  which 
we  find  already  foreshadowed  in  Anselm  and  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor.  Its  principal  object  waa  to  establish  the 
relation  and  difiWrences  between  fiuth  and  reason,  as 
well  as  to  reconcile  them.  In  the  first  rank  of  these, 
so  to  say,  philoBOi^ical  apologies,  we  find  the  De  Chm- 
liana  regions  etfidei  pietate  (Paris,  1641)  of  HanUins 
Flcinos  (f  1499),  in  which  the  same  views  originally 
advanced  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  De  veriiale  CalMicte 
fidei  contra  Gentilet  are  easily  recognised.  To  tbe 
same  class  belong  the  TVnimpAtu  cnicw  s»  de  writate 
reSgiom  Chvliaaa  at  SavonaioU  (t  U98),  and  the 
Soleditm  itinerit  wui  of  the  aame  aatlira'.  A  sentence 
we  find  in  Ua  wotb  may  be  conridered  as  the  distin- 
gnishing  principle  of  that  whole  school  of  pbHoaoph^ 
ical  apolo^sts :  ffratia  pnentpponit  natmram  (Pelt,  The- 
ologitde  Enei^tlepatSe,  %  66). 

III.  From  the  Reformat  to  the  Pretent  Time.— 
The  era  of  modern  specnlation  followed  the  discovery 
of  printing,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. Europe  waa  filled  with  a  spirit  of  resUess  inqui- 
ry. The  Rotnish  eomipUoiia  <tf  Cbriatlanityled  many 
to  doubt  Christlaidty-ittelf. '  Leo  X,hbnaelf  a  sceptic, 
fortified  the  pride  of  letters  and  of  ft«ethinking.  Cul- 
tivated men  seemed  likely;  on  the  one  hand,  to  go 
back  to  classical  paganism,  or,  on  the  other,  to  fall 
into  philosophical  pantheism.  In  the  eariy  times  of 
the  Reformation  the  difficulties  in  the  chnrch  itself  en- 
groaaed  tbe  attention  of  the  Christian  writers.  Hot 
soon  after  apologetics  received  a  new  bnpnlse  from  the 
spirit  of  free  Inqoiiy  which  became  so  general.  The 
fundamental  questions  of  Christianity  were  again  ex- 
amined. This  is  the  time  when  appeared  the  clear 
and  comprehensive  De  veritate  Jteligiome  CkritHanat 
(1543)  of  the  Spaniard  Lndovicns  Vivee  (f  1«40). 
Among  the  Protestants,  the  evidence  derived  from  the 
TetHmtmiwm  Sp,  Sancti  Mtemum  led  to  a  new  class  of 
arguments,  which  we  find  in  Philippe  de  Momay  du 
nessis's  TraUi  de  la  vMU  de  la  Re^en  C%rHienne 
(15?7, 1651 ;  and  a  Latin  trans,  by  Breitliaupt,  Jena, 
1698,  4to),  and  Hugo  Grotius's  De  veritate  Religion's 
ChrisUanm  (1627,  etc. ;  last  edit  Amsterdam,  1831). 
Among  Roman  Catholic  apolof^sts  we  notice  Mekhior 
Canus  (f  1560),  whose  Lod  Tkeologid  is  more  a  work 
on  theological  logic  than  dogmatiesj^it  ennmemtes 
the  different  groonda  of  Jivldence  t^^<>Pll>^4if^'" 
dineb.   The  dlflteenoasliiW^tinRP^^ 
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Bfifomied  Chtiieb«s  led  also  to  apologetic  u  veil  as 
coDtrorenial  works.  Among  these,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  moet  important  to  the  AidffKt^ic  de  fmdamtfUali 
dimtuu  Doetrmee  UOheraaa  «t  CtUvmame  (Viteb.  1626, 
etc.;  best  edit.  1668).  lo  the  Bomish  Church  the  dif- 
ferences between  die  Janaeiilrts  and  the  Uolinists, 
and  afterward  the  Jesuits,  led  Blaise  Pascal  to  write 
bis  PtntiUy  which,  alttrangh  nnflnished,  to  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  complete  apologetic  works  of  any  time. 

Id,  the  17th  century  arose  the  so-called  detom  of 
England,  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  (t  1648)  and  Hoblm  (t  1649),  contempcnneous- 
ly  with  Descartes  on  the  Continent.  Sfwioza  follow- 
ed with  hto  destructive  <^ticiim  and  with  Us  panthe- 
istic philosophy.  Theaa  were  followfld  by  crowds  of 
lesB  important  detots,  freethinkers,  etc.  The  grounds, 
both  of  attack  and  defiince,  were  now  very  different 
tnm  those  of  the  early  ages.  Then  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  had  to  defend  it  against  pagan  attacks, 
and,  in  torn,  to  show  the  absordity  and  wickedness 
of  polythetom ;  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deistic 
nnbelievers  not  only  professed  to  believe  in  one  God, 
but  also  Bonght  to  show  that  no  special  revelation  to 
necessary  to  man,  but  that  he  can  learn  both  Ood  and 
duty  from  the  light  of  nature.  The  English  detom 
paf«ed  over  into  France  and  Germany,  and,  coming  in 
aid  of  the  movement  in  philosophy  and  criticum  led 
by  Descartes  and  Spinosa,  gave  origin  there  to  Uk 
movement  which  finally  cnlminated  in  the  so-called 
Bationallsm,  Naturalism,  and  Positjvism  (am  these 
tiireeheads;  seealsoDmsii).  We  shall  hrisQy  sketch 
the  history  of  apologies  in  thto  period,  first,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  leaving  the  EngUsh  and  American 
apologists  to  the  cloee  of  thto  article. 

1.  Germaa. — In  Germany  the  WoUan  philosophy 
iwepared  the  way  for  the  Engltoh  detom,  which  soon 
took  root.  The  first  open  infidelity  of  the  period  we 
find  in  sncb  writers  as  J.  C.  Dippel  (f  1784),  author  of 
Sfmocrittu  CArtManus,  and  J.  C.  Edelmann  (f  1767), 
who  rejected  all  revealed  religion  to  attach  himself  ex- 
clusively to  consctonce.  Between  these  two  extremes 
appeared  L^bnitz,  whose  attempt  at  a  reconciltotion 
between  phUost^hy  and  Christianity,  by  making  rea- 
son the  jndge  between  them,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Wolfian  schocd.  Amonp  the  German  apolo- 
gists  of  that  period  we  find  lilienthal  (Dk  gtOe  Sadie 
d.  gStU.  Offenbarung,  1772-'8S),  Kfippen  (I>ie  Bibtl  alt 
em  Werh  d.  gdal.  Wrvhfil,  mi,  1837),  A.  F.  W.  Sack 
{VfTthMiffter  Glaube  d.  ChriOtm,  1778, 2  vols.),  Niieselt 
(  Vfrtheidiffimg  d,  chritU,  lifligiun,  4th  edit.  1774),  Je- 
rut>alem,  of  Wolfenbattel  (Betrachi.  fi.  d.  WahrhAtn 
d.  ckr.  ReUg.  1776),  G.  Less  (d.  RtligHM,  etc.,  2d  ed. 
1786,  2  Tob.),  and  J.  O.  TftUner  (f  1774].  But  the 
most  important  of  all  the  German  apologists  of  that 
time  was  Friederich  Kleuker,  who  defended  Christian- 
ity as  tbo  scheme  of  man's  salvation,  while  the  con- 
temporary theologians  chiefly  defended  the  doctrines 
and  morato  of  the  Gospel.  His  principal  works  are, 
XVohThtit  tt.  gStU.  Unpnmg  d.  C^itteutkumt  (Kiga, 
1787--94) ;  Untertiidt.  d.  Griade/.  d.  jEiMiat  u.  Gttmb- 
wOrd.  d,  tckriftl  Wrkmidm  d.  ChrittaOhumt  (Hamb. 
1797-1800),  and  Vcrtuch  fl.  d.  iSoftw  GoUet  mier  d. 
Aftiwhen  (2d  ed.  1796).  In  the  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  we  find  the  Wolfian  B.  Stuttler  (1771), 
P.  OpfermaQn  (1779),  Beda  Mayr  (1781),  and  S.  von 
Storcbenao,  author  of  the  Pkilottipfiie  der  Xdigion 
(1772-89).  The  German  theologtons,  however,  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  led  into  a  sort  of  Biblical  deism, 
which  was  opposed  by  Storr.  and  especially  by  J.  C. 
Lavater  (f  1801),  who  considered  fiUth  as  the  tesolt 
of  the  Inward  feeling  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  not 
to  be  attained  by  learned  demonstrations.  The  fur- 
ther development  of  theology  in  Germany  led  to  the 
strife  between  Rationalii'm  snd  .SupranataraliFm,  and 
thus  apologetics  were  mei^ed  into  polemics,  in  wliich 
the  fhndamental  qncrtions  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
ftealy  ducossed.   Thto  to  the  time  of  Belnhard's  Ge- 


ttOtidmie,  and  RShr's  anonymoos  Briefe  6.'d.  SaAi^ 
cdimm  (Alx  la  Chapelle,  1818,  1818) ;  on  the  other 
side  we  find  Stendel's  HaUharknt  d.  Glaabemt  (Stmg. 
1814),  ZjUUcb's  Sri^fs  «.  d.  Sttprtma^ertdimiu  (1821), 
Sartcwins's  S^^tm  tamuMb  d.  grgMW  (L  Vermmjt 
(Uarb.  182S),  and  sfaidlar  works  TIttmano  (1816). 
The  attempts  at  condUathm  of  KShler,  of  KOnigsbei^ 
(1818),  Klein  (1819),  Schott  (1826),  etc,  proved  sn- 
availing.  The  number  of  works  pnbltohed  on  both 
sides  increased  daily.  Most  of  thom  an,  however,  for- 
gotten now,  and  the  only  ones  which  have  ret^sed 
any  importance  are  C.  L.  Nitzsch's  De  Sevtialitmt  n- 
Hgiomt  externa  eademque  pi^Uea  (ISOff),  and  De  dU- 
erimine  met.  ImptretaHa  tt  DidaOka  QXlSISy,  In  wUcA 
he  separates  religkm  and  revelation,  inA  attempts  to 
give  a  complete  theory  of  the  latter,  blending,  to  use 
C.  J.  Ifitasch's  expression,  "  formal  Bapranaturaltom 
with  material  rationalism."  Id  the  school  of  TfiUn- 
geo  a  new  aptdogetic  method,  which  we  may  call  sci- 
entific, arose  under  the  infiuence  of  Storr  and  of  his 
fbUowere.  Its  great  defbct,  perhaps,  to  that  it  makn 
a  science  of  hith.  Among  the  principal  works  in 
that  line  we  find  Peter  Erasmos  Mailer's  XruuUj/ 
Apofegeiik  (Eopenh.  1610),  G.  S.  Francke's  Estviaf 
finer  Apa'off.  der  ckriMlitcA.  Religioti  (Altona,  181^. 
Next  to  these  must  be  placed  the  articles  of  Heubner, 
of  Wittemberg,  in  Ersch  nnd  ember's  AUg.  Eneyido- 
padie  (iv,  451-461),  K.  W.  Stein's  ApologtHk  d.  Chit- 
Umihama  aU  Wmtmtdia/t  dargaUlh  (Lpt.  1824);  and, 
fat  the  Ronan  Catb<dle  Chnrcb,  the  apdogetic  wi^ 
of  Stephen  WIest,  of  Ingolstadt,  ^Mdns  Smmer, 
F.  Brenner's  Fundamentinmg  d.  tatMudim  tpetruia- 
Hem  Thoologie  (Regens.  1887),  and,  mare  recently,  the 
works  of  Kloe  (q.  v.).  Conceived  in  a  different  spirit, 
but  ftally  as  ingenious  and  methodical,  are  K.  F.  Bres- 
cins,  of  Berlin's,  Apoiagiat  (1804),  0.  J.  Planck's  il.  d. 
SdKn^kmg,  etc.,  d.  ki$lontdim  Beweme  f.  d.  GSUUdh 
keit  d,  Oiriilentkau  (Ofitt.  1821),  and  especially  K. 
H.  Stirm's  Apotagie  d.  Chrittaithimi  (1886).  In  most 
of  the  writers  named,  dogmatic  teaching  to  combined 
with  apologetical.  Thto  to  still  more  tme  of  the  apol- 
ogetical  woi^  of  Schlelermachcr  and  hto  school  (iw« 
Schleiermacher,  DartteUung  d.  Thet^.  Stud.  §  40-44X 
and  of  the  works  of  Staudeamaier  and  Sebastian  von 
Drey,  Apologetik  alt  miitaudiaJB.  Nadaoeutatg  d.  CUt- 
VeklaM  d.  Chritttiakvmt,  etc.  (8  vols.,  Halius,  18SS- 
*47).  Other  German  theologians  considered  apologet- 
ics as  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  fnndamentml  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  Among  them  we  find  Steo- 
del,  in  his  GnmdsSge  einer  ApUigetii  (Tabing.  18^;0); 
Heinrich  Schmid,  of  Heidelberg,  in  the  Oppotitioivtekr. 
/.  Tke4>L  u.  Phao$.  ii,  2  (Jena,  1829,  p.  66  vq.);  The 
lock.  Palmer,  etc  Most  of  the  Introdnetaty  works  to 
the  stndy  of  di^nnaties  may  be  onMdered  as  apolo- 
getic. Such  are  Daub's  Vorkmngm  fi.  d.  Proltgm- 
ena  x.  DogmaUk  (1839),  Baumgarten-Cmsins's  u.  fy- 
Vgion,  OJfitAartmg  u.  ChriOenthttm  (1820),  F.  Fischer, 
of  Basle's,  Seligwn,  Offinbarvng,  etc.  (TCitiiog.  1828), 
Twesten,  Vorl.  fl,  d.  Dogm.  (1826, 1S38),  Standenmaier's 
KaikoHciwrniu  «.  d.  nrntdn^iagtehm  Sdudt  (FMt«^, 
ZeUadi.f,  Thed.  1842,  v).  Klee  also  commences  1^ 
Kaihaiiicke  Dogmalik  with  a  GewraidagmtaH,  whk-h  Is 
a  regular  demotutratic  Chrittiana,  Strauss  himself 
pre&oes  hto  Dogmntik  by  the  "/ormaU  Gnrndbegnj^ 
d.  chrutL  Glanhftulehre,^' 

The  life  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  F.  Straoes  (1885),  who  de- 
clared the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of  Jesas  a  myth, 
and,  in  hto  "  Christian  Doctrine  in  its  UistoHc  Devel- 
opment," attacked  even  the  belief  in  the  penonality  of 
God  and  the  Immortality  of  the  human  soul,  called  forth 
a  large  number  of  apologetic  worics,  which,  man  than 
had  tieen  done  before,  argoA  the  absolute  purity  and 
sinlessness  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  the  fact  that 
hto  personality  to  unique  and  without  parallel  in  hit- 
toiy,  as  the  strongest  argument  to  be  used  by  the 
Chrbtian  apoldglst.  The  celebrated  work  of  CUmann 
(SfiadfcsfjWr        H«*^^^^  gronad, 
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tad  stands  at  the  head  of  a  large  class  of  apologetic 
Uteiatnre.  In  1868  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jittit  aiq>eaTed  in 
France,  followed,  in  Germaay,  by  «  new  work  from 
Stxanw  on  .the  same  sabject,  by  Schenkd's  Ckarao- 
Ieti3d  Jetu,  and  by  Sditeiermacber's  posthmnoas 
"Z^m  Jem"  (Berlin,  18G4).  A  vast  apologetic  liter- 
ature on  thw  subject  sprang  up  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  for  ttie  literature  of  wbicli,  see  Jeans. 
L.  Feaerbach,  in  Iiis  work  on  the  "  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity" {Weten  de*  ChrittenAmu,  1841),  went  even 
beyond  ^rauss,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  nihilism.  He 
rejected  religion  itself  as  a  dream  and  an  illusion,  tmta 
vUch,  when  nan  awakei,  ha  finds  only  hknaelf.  He 
became  the  fbnndar  of  a  new  school  <d  materialism, 
which  showed  an  extnuinUnaiy  literary  productivity, 
and  gained  considerable  influence.  See  HatbbiaI/- 
iS3f .  Among  the  most  important  apologies  of  Chris- 
tianity against  this  school  belong  the  Letters  on  Ua< 
terialism  from  Fabri  (Briefs  fi&er  det  Materialimmt), 
and  the  works  of  Bjthner.  An  "Apology  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  stand-point  of  national  psychology" 
was  written  by  K.  T.  Gran  (iStmAm  vnd  Jndoffema- 
ut»  m  iltrer  BeJaJuguoff  zur  Rdigioti  ttnd  Wiuemitihaft. 
Eine  Apologie  det  Chriitenthuma  vom  Sumdpmite  der 
nOxrptjfduilogie  (StuUgardt,  1864,  8vo)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  the  objections  made  by  Renan,  Stnuiss, 
and  others,  to  the  universal  character  of  the  Christian 
nligim  on  acconnt  of  its  Semitic  origin.  As  Stranss, 
Benan,  Feuerbach,  and  many  other  modem  i^iponcnts 
denied  the  possibiUty  of  miracles,  and  made  tiiis  their 
chief  argoment  against  the  truth  of  sapranstursl  Chris- 
tianity, a  considerable  pnmber  of  works  was  called 
&rth  in  defence  of  jniracles,  all  of  which  are  intended 
to  be  more  or  less  apologies  of  Christianity.  See  the 
most  important  votka  of  this  class  under  Miracles. 

One  of  the  atdest  German  apcdogetic  works  of  mod- 
em timea  is  Anberlen's  OStmdte  Offenhunrng  (Basil, 
vol.  i,  1861 ;  vol.  ii,  1864),  which,  unfortunately,  was 
left  incomplete  1^  the  death  of  the  author  in  1864. 
See  Adbeblen.  Among  the  recent  works  which  ar« 
more  popular  than  scientific,  none  has  produced  a  more 
profound  sensatioQ  than  Goizot'a  MidUaSoite*  sur  VEi- 
tnee  de  la  Bdijpon  CkrHieime  (Paris,  1864;  tranalated 
into  English,  German,  and  most  irf  the  European  lan- 
guages). Guiaot  undertakes  an  apology  of  those  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Cbiistianity  which  are  common 
to  both  evangelical  I^otestants  and  Rinnan  Catholics, 
and  he  treats,  in  succession,  of  creation,  revelation, 
inspiration,  the  essence  of  GoA,  the  person  and  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  he  particulariy  dwells  on  the  b^ 
lief  in  inspiration.  Lutbardt's  ApologeiwAe  Vorlrdge 
(L^M.  1864)  an  ten  lectures,  bdd  at  Lripslc,  to  show 
the  fundamental  difi^rence  between  the  two  views  of 
the  world  (  WelttaudtMimg)  whldi  now  dispute  with 
emcfa  other  the  control  of  modem  society,  and  the  abil- 
ity of  Christianity  alone  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  human  Ufe  with  all  its  mys- 
terwa.  Similar  is  a  posthumous  work  by  Thom, 
Wuenmann  (died  1787,  q.  v.).  Zw  PAUotojdut  utid 
GtwdudtU  der  OJenbartmff  (Basil.  1864).  The  author 
was  a  contemporary  of  Kant,  Jacoby,  Hermann,  Ha^ 
nutnn,  and  Lavater,  by  all  of  vhom  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed. Auberlen,  who  published  the  above  edition, 
called  attention  to  hia  importance  as  an  apologist  in 
the  JaAr^6iAer/&r  deutMhe  Tkeologie  for  1864.  Other 
apologetic  works  recently  published  in  Germany  are 
Gesa  and  Bi^^bacb's  Apologetiecke  Beitrage  (Ba^l. 
18G3);  a  collection  of  ten  lectOTes  by  Anberitou,Gess, 
Pniawe^  Biggeobach,  Stibelln,  Stockmeyer,  under 
the  title  Zw  Veraniworhmg  da  tkriatUehea  Gla^tmt  (Bo- 
nL  1361, 8vo) ;  Vosen  (Rom.  Cath.),  Dm  Chnatmthxm 
ibmI  die  £imtprache  xiner  Gegner  (Freiburg,  1864^  8vo) ; 
HettingeT  (Rom.  Catlud.),  Apr^tffie  da  CkrideaAvnu 
(voL  i,  Freiburg,  1863,  8vo) ;  Hillen  (Rom.  Cathoi.), 
ApologeL  da  Chrutemthmat  (Waiendorf,  1868) ;  Zezsch- 
writz,  ^KT  Apologie  det  CArutaMAinM  mei  GeseiUcftte 
■acf  Z«An^:^a.l666t8vo).  A  new  monthly,  entitled 
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Apologie '  d.  CHea^tent,  devoted  entirely  to  apologeU 
ics,  was  commenced  in  1866  at  Guterslohe.  It  is  ed^ 
ited  by  Andreae,  Zficklcr,  and  Gnm,  the  two  latter  of 
whom  are  anthoTB  of  apcdogetical  worlu  mentioned 
above. 

2.  fVench. — ^At  the  head  of  modem  French  apolo- 
^sts,  of  course,  stands  Pascal  (q.  v.);  Huet's  Demon- 
ttratia  Evta^dica  (2d  ed.  1680)  followed ;  also  Houtte* 
ville,  mentioued  above  (1722).  Among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  F£n41on,  Letiret  $ur  la  Religion  (1718);  Le 
VaBeor(1718)i  Lamy(1716);  D'Agoessean  (f  1761); 
among  Protestants,  Abbadie  (q.  v.  f  1727) ;  Jacqnelot 
(t  170Q;  in  answer  to  the  French  encyclopedists 
especially,  Abb£  Guini,  the  author  of  Afobe  veiigi 
(1769) ;  Berber,  in  his  Tredti  tittoritpu  et  Dogma- 
^que  de  la  vraie  Rdigion  (Paris,  2d  ed.  1780, 12  vols. ; 
Barabe%  1813,  12  voU.).  F.  A.  Chateaubriand  also 
sought  to  prove  the  heavenly  ori^n  of  Christianity 
in  his  Ginie  du  0wittiamtme  (Paris,  1802;  often  re- 
printed and  tianriated),  and  in  his  £«s  Marign.  Hie 
ddtciendes  of  French  apologetics  are  sharply  noted 
by  Chaseay,  Introduction  attr  Demotutrationt  Evan- 
giltqua  (Migne,  Paris,  1868,  8vo).  The  Romanist 
reactionsTy  school,  headed  by  de  Moistre  (1768-1821), 
mingiee  apologetics  with  defence  of  Romanism,  and 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  church  ( see  Mraell, 
Bitiorg  of  Modem  PUloto^g,  chap,  vi,  §  2).  A 
school  of  ultra  Rationalists  has  lately  sprung  up  in 
France,  of  which  Colani  and  RiviUe  are  types.  See 
KATioiTALiaM.  The  EvangeUcal  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  produced  able  advocates  of  Christianity  in 
Vinet  (q.  v.) ;  PreesensS  (see  the  Revue  Chritiemt, 
passim),  and  Asti6,  Lei  Deux  Thiologia  (Geneva,  1868). 
Among  modem  French  apologists  we  notice  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  R.  de  la  Mennais  (f  1864)  and  Fraya- 
sinons  (f  1841).  They,  however,  like  de  Halstre,  so 
identify  Christianity  irith  Roman  Catholicism  that 
their  works  are  available  only  for  those  of  their  own 
church.  In  the  Reformed  Church,  E.  Diodati,  of  Ge- 
neva, addresses  lus  Estai  tur  le  Chri^tanime  espedUly 
to  the  will.  For  the  numerous  writers  in  answer  to 
Renan,  aee  the  bibliography  under  Jesus. 

The  Abb6  Migne  has  pnbUshed  a  vaat  collection  of 
the  Christian  apoli^;isla  in  18  vds.,  with  an  inCroduo- 
toiy  volume,  and  a  concluding  volume  on  the  present 
state  of  apologetic  science  and  of  scepticism,  making 
20  vols,  in  all.  We  deem  it  worth  while  to  give  Um 
whole  title  of  this  great  work,  which  is  a  repository  of 
apologies:  Dehosstratiohs  Evangiliqnes  de  Ter- 
tuUien,  Origins,  Eus6be,  S.Augustin,  Montaigne,  Ba- 
con, Giotius,  Dracartee,  RicheUeu,  Amaold,  de  Chol- 
seul  du  neaals-Praslin,  Pascal,  I^lissm,  Klcole,  Bqyle, 
Boaamt,  Bourdalone,  Locke,  LamI,  Burnet,  Male- 
bnmcbe,  Lesley,  Ldbnitz,  la  Bruyire,  F6n£lon,  Hnet, 
Claike,  Duguet,  Stanhope,  Bayle,  Leclerc,  du  Pin, 
Jacqnelot,  ^lotson,  de  Haller,  Sberioek,  le  Mc^e, 
Pope,  Ldand,  Racine,  Massillon,  Ditton,  Derham, 
d'Agnesseau,  de  Polignac,  Saurin,  Budier,  Warbnrton, 
Toumemine,  Bentiey,  Littieton,  Seed,  Fabricina^  Ad- 
dison, de  Bemls,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Para  du 
Phanjas,  Stanislas  I,  Turgot,  Stattler,  West,  Beauiie, 
Bergler,  Gerdil,  Thomas,  Bonnet,  de  Grillon,  Euler, 
Delamarre,  Caraccloli,  Jennings,  Dnhamel,  S.  Ligaori, 
Butler,  Bullet, Vauvenargues,  Gu^rd,  Blair,  de  Pent- 
pignan.  de  Luc,  Porteus,  Gerard,  Diessbach,  Jacques, 
Lamourette,  Laharpe,  le  Coz,  Duvoisin,  de  la  Luzerne, 
Schmitt,  Poynter,  Moore,  Silvio  Pellico,  Ungard,  Bru- 
nati,  Manzonl,  Paley,  Perrone,  Lamtavschini,  Dor* 
l&tns,  Cam]4en,  Fr.  P^rennfes,  Wiseman,  Buckland, 
Harcel  de  Serres,  Keith,  Chalmers,  Dupin  a!n4,  Gr6- 
goire  XVI,  Cattet,  Milner,  Sabatier,  Bolgeni,  Morris, 
Chaseay,  Lombroso  et  Consoni ;  contenant  les  apolo- 
gies de  117  autenrs,  r6panduB  dans  180  vol. ;  traduites 
poor  la  plnpart  dea  diveises  langues  dans  lasquelles 
av^ent  £t^  icritet;  reproduites  Intri^ralemenb  non 
par  extralta.  Onvnge  igalenient  ^eefa^fMcmr 
qui  ne  cioient  pai^  ft  cetuP^^ifibiiM&^£^^\ai 
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crolent ;  avec  Iktboddction  nox  Dimmiirationt  wan- 
fffliquM,  tt  Concliuion  du  inline  ouvra((«  (20  vols.  imp. 
8vo,  Paris).  It  ia  proper  to  say  that  the  word  itUi. 
gnimaU  in  tiiia  title  is  not  correct,  bb  paeBagea  in 
tbe  Frotestaiit  writers  wMcb  impugn  Rotnaniain  are 
often  omitted. 

8.  En^iA  and  Americati, — TheEnglisIi  Deists  of  the 
17th  centory,  Herbert,  Holibes,  and  Blount,  were  an- 
swered by  nnmerous  writers;  the  litemtore  is  given 
in  Leland,  Deistlcal  Wrlterg  (1754, 8vo),  and  in  Lech- 
ler,  Gttckickfe  dm  ei^ucien  D^mnft.  See  Deism. 
Richard  Baxter  waa  proliably  .tlie  earliest  original 
writer  on  Evidences  in  the  English  language.  His 
first  publication  on  th«  subject  was  The  Unreatonablt- 
natofInjiddity{\^,9vo\  ITorib,  vol.  xx) ;  followed 
by  The  Jieatom  of  the  CkrtttUm  Religion  (1667,  4to ; 
iror)b*,xxandxxi);  Jfore  JKrawiu  (1667,  in  answer  to 
Herbert;  Works,  xxl).  In  these  books  Baxter  shows 
Ids  osual  acnt«neBs,  and  anticipates  many  of  tiie  argu- 
ments of  later  writers.  Farrar  (firittad  StO.  of  /We 
TTkov^),  strangely  enongfa,  omits  Baxter  from  nis  list 
of  writers  given  in  note  49,  fVom  which  tbe  following 
statement  U  chiefly  taken.  Locke  (f  1704)  wrr<te  TV 
ReatotuJileneu  of  Ciruttanify  (Works,  vol.  i) ;  Water- 
land,  Reply  to  Tindal;  Boyle  (1626-1691)  not  only 
wrote  himself  on  the  evidences,  but  founded  the  Boyle 
Lectures  [see  Boylb],  a  series  which  was  m^nly  com- 
posed of  works  written  men  of  real  ability,  and 
contains  several  treatises  of  valne.  Amon^  the  series 
may  be  named  those  of  Bentley  (1692) ;  Kidder  (1694) ; 
Bishop  Williams  (1696);  Gastrell  (1 697) ;  Dean  Stan- 
hope (1701);  Dr.  Clarke  (1704-'fi);  Derham  (1711); 
Ihbot(1713);  Gurdon  (1721) ;  Berriman  (1730) ;  Wor- 
tbington  (1766);  Owen  (1769).  Other  reries  of  lec- 
tures in  defence  of  Christian!^  followed,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  viz.,  the  Moyer  Lecture 
(1719);  tbe  Uyden  (1758);  the  Warhorton  (1772) ;  the 
Basle  (1775) ;  the  Bampton  (1780) ;  the  Hague  (1785) ; 
the  Haarlem  (1786) ;  tbe  Hulsean  (1830) ;  the  Congre- 
gational  (1833),  See  each  of  these  beads.  The  Lowell 
Lecture  (Boston)  has  similar  objects.  Among  separate 
treatises  of  this  period,  Leslie  (f  1722),  Short  Mrihni 
with  the  Deiila;  Jenkin^  JhtuomAleneu  of  Chrufian- 
il]f  (1721);  Foster,  tTw/Whew  tmd  Truth  ofChriaian- 
Ug,  against  Undal;  Sberiock,  Tritd  of  the  Witnatt, 
against  Woolston ;  Lyttelton,  on  St.  Pmr»  ConvernnH ; 
Conybcare,  Dtfmce  of  Rerelatim  (1^82);  Warburton, 
Dimne  Legation  of  Moaet;  Addison,  Evidmcet  (1780); 
Skelton,  Deim  BevenUd  (Works,  vol.  iv),  may  be 
mentioned.  Tfae  great  work  of  Bishop  Butler,  The 
Analogy  of  Religum,  etc.,  was  tbe  recai^ulaUon  and 
condensation  of  all  tbe  ar^nments  that  bad  been  pre- 
viously used,  but  possessed  the  laigeness  of  treatment 
and  originality  of  combination  of  a  mind  which  had 
not  so  much  borrowed  the  thoughts  of  others  as  been 
educated  by  them.  Balguy's  Discourses  (8d  ed.,  1790, 
2  vols.),  and  his  Tracts,  Moral  and  The^ogical  (1784, 
Svo),  are  very  valuable.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  tiia  hiatorical  rather  than  the  moral  evi- 
dences were  developed.  First,  tbe  religion  of  nature 
was  proved ;  at  this  polfit  the  Deist  baited,  the  Chris- 
tian sdvanced  further.  Tfae  chasm  between  it  and 
revealed  religion  was  bridged  at  first  by  probabili- 
ty ;  next  by  Butler's  argument  fhim  analogy,  put 
as  a  dilemma  to  silence  those  who  objected  to  reve- 
lation, but  capable  of  being  used  as  a  direct  arfm- 
ment  to  lead  the  mind  to  revelation ;  thirdly,  by  the 
historic  method,  which  asserted  that  miracles  attest- 
ed a  revelation,  even  without  other  evidence.  The 
argument  in  all  cases,  however,  whether  philosoph- 
ical or  historical,  was  an  appeal  to  reason — either  ev- 
idence of  probability  or  of  &ct — and  was  in  no  case 
an  appeal  to  the  anthori^  of  tbe  church.  According- 
ly, tbe  probabili^  of  revelation  having  been  shown, 
and  the  attacks  on  its  moral  character  parried,  the 
question  became,  In  a  great  degree,  historical,  and  re- 
solved itself  into  an  examination  either  of  the  external 


evidence  arising  from  early  testimonies,  which  could 
be  gathered  to  corroborate  the  facts  and  to  vindicate 
the  Iwneaty  of  the  writers,  or  of  tfae  internal  critical 
evWonce  of  undesigned  coincidences  in  their  wrWngb, 
The  first  of  these  occupied  the  attention  of  I^ner 
(1684-1768).  His  Cret^bUtty  was  published  1727-'67ji 
the  ColUctuM  of  Ancient  Jewish  aid  Heathen  TesHm-, 
nies,  1764-7.  The  second  and  third  branches  occu- 
pied th«  attention  of  Paley,  the  one  in  the  Evidenets, 
the  other  in  the  Hone  Poalinte,  Paley's  argument  tuu, 
been  extended  to  the  Gospels  and  other  parts  of  Scrip-: 
tnre  by  Bli^nt,  Undesigned  Cnncidenert,  etc  (8d  edit. 
1850;  compare  also  bis  Esfiym  Paley,  reprintrd  fh)m< 
tiie  Quarterly  Rev.  Oct,  1838).  Before  the  dose  of  the 
century  the  real  danger  fhim  Deism  had  pa-sed,and 
the  natural  demand  for  evidences  had  tbeTefore,  in  a 
^'rest  depree,  ceased.  Consequently,  the  works  which 
appeared  were  generally  a  recapitulation  or  summary 
of  tbe  whole  argnments,  olten  neat  and  judicious  (aq 
la  seen  at  a  later  time  in  Van  MUdert,  Boyle  Leetmtti 
vol.  U,  1806 ;  and  In  Chalmers,  Woria,  vol.  t-iv),  or  in 
developments  of  particular  subjects,  ap  in  Watson's 
Apoii'gy,  in  reply  to  Gibbon  and  Piine,  or  in  Grarea 
on  the  PentateKch  (1807). 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a  species  of  eclecti- 
cism, rather  than  positive  unbeUef,  has  arisen  inEngi 
land,  which  Is  not  the  legitimste  snemsaor  of  the  <M 
deism,  but  of  tbe  speculative  thought  oftbeContinentj 
and  only  within  recent  years  that  writers  on  evidence! 
have  directed  their  attention  to  it.  In  the  Bampteq 
Lectures  (q.  v.),  which,  as  one  of  tlie  classes  of  snnQ- 
ally  recurring  volumes  of  evidences,  la  supposed  ta 
keep  pace  with  contemporary  forms  of  doubt,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  one  means  of  measuring  datct 
in  the  corresponding  history' of  unbelief,  it  is  not  nnti] 
about  1858  that  tbe  writers  showed  an  acquaintsnc« 
with  these  forms  of  donbt.  The  first  course  whidi 
touched  upon  them  was  that  of  Mr.  Riddle  (1^52),  on 
tfae  Ifatural  History  of  Jnfdd'ly;  and  the  first  ispf- 
daily  directed  to  tfaem  was  that  of  Dr.  Thomson,  0* 
the  Atoning  Work  of  Christ  (' Svo) ;  which  was  ftl 
lowed  by  Manael,  On  He  limits  of  ReUgiaas  Thou^\ 
(1858),  and  hy  Bawlinson,  But.  Kridencrs  of  the  TnA 
of  the  Scrtptart  Records  tfated  anew  (1859).  It  is  rah 
pnsriMe  to  cite  a/f  tbe  hooks  of  Evidences,  popular  an^ 
scientific,  published  in  England  and  America.  BM 
amone  tbe  most  important,  besides  tbose  already  men- 
taoned,  are  Erskine  On  Intfmal  Ev-dtnce  (1821);  Bu- 
chanan, Modem  AtJtam  (Boston,  1869, 12mo);  Sh^ 
pard,iM»w(>Mm<y'C%rw(unn^  Youngi 
ThCkriMofHyory{yi.y.1WS)\  Sogers,  Amuod aw{ 
FaiOt;  Eclipse  of  Faith  t  Greyson  IjeUert;  Defence  of, 
ftVipse  of  Faith:  Taylor,  Restoration  of  Belief  (Cunh 
1865);  Aide  to  Faith  (in  reply  to  Essays  and  Rerien^ 
London,  1861, 8vo) ;  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews  (X, 
T.  1862,  8vo) ;  Wharton,  Theism  and  the  Mod.  Scept: 
Theories  (Philad.  1859, 12mo) ;  Dove,  Logic  of  the  Chrit 
<Min/'<nfA(£dinb.l856);  Morgan,  CArMffan^omfJI/otf' 
«ni/fl;Mriii(y<Lond.l864,12mo);  Pearson,  On /ijtMrfit] 
(Prize  Essay.  Relig.  Tract  Soc.);  Wardlaw,  On  Mtrv 
rles  (N.  T.  1853,  12nio) ;  Wilson,  Evidences  (Boston, 
18a%  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Dewar,  Endencee  of  .Anv&ifiM 
(Lond.  1854, 12mo);  Shnttlcworth,  Cvndslewy  of  fye- 
elation  a^k  itself  and  trith  Reason  (N.  Y.  18S2, 18mo); 
Reinbard,  Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  (transL, 
Bost,  1881) ;  Lect.  on  Evidences  at  the  Univ.  of  Itrgrnia 
(N.Y.8vo,1852);  Alexander, £rid«tCM  (Precb. Board, 
12mo) ;  Hopkins,  IaC.  before,  the  lAfweU  Jnstit.  (Boston, 
1846, 8vo,  an  admirable  book) ;  Alexander,  Christ  and 
Chrittiamly  (N.  Y.  1854,  l,2mo) ;  Pcabody,  Christianity 
the  R^.of  Nature  (Lowell  Lect.,  Boston,  1868,  8vo)3 
Faber,  difficulties  of  rnfidelity  (N.  Y.  Svo) ;  Schaff,  The 
Person  of  Christ  the  Mirark  of HtsloryCS.Y. 1866,  ISmo):, 
Sumner,  t^dences  (1824, 8vo) ;  Norton,  Gemtineness  of 
the  GospOs  (Boston,  1856,  6vo) ;  Gari>ett,  7'Ae  />inM 
rUm  of  Revelation  (Boyle  Ifcftiz%  LuuL  1864^  Svo).  : 
or  writings  a^«^C4&^lJMUKeJ|^'Sdinnition, 
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we  BDte,Hoornbeck,iVo  comiacentLJudau  (1656, 4to); 
Umborcb,  Arnica  CoUatio  cvm  trudito  Jvdao  (16^7, 
Ito) ;  Leslie,  Short  Method  with  the  Jemt ;  Kidder,  i>eni- 
PMfrotiom  of  Ike  Memtih  (1726,  fol.) ;  HcCaul,  The 
<M  PaUu  (1887);  ibid..  WarbmrUM  Lectunt  (1846). 
Agdut  Um  Hohtuniiwdaiu,  baridea  Grotiiu,  I>e  Veri- 
tas, tee  Prtdeanx,  JVoten  iff  Impetttn  m  tkt  I^t  of 
Mehvamed  (Sro);  Lee,  Tracts  on  Chritikmi^  and  Mo- 
kemmedamtm,  by  Har^  (1824, 8vo) ;  White,  Bamp. 
lorn  Leet.  (1784,  8to)  ;  Uuir,  Life  of  Mohanmed  (1856). 
Pot  the  litefstme  of  the  Strauss  and  Re  nan  controver- 
ST,  see  Jkhgs.  For  the  Colenso  controTersy  id  Eng- 
land, and  that  caused  the  "Bbh^  and  Beviews," 
see  RATiOKAUBit  (English).  8m  aboApoLOOBTice; 
Athkism  ;  EviDB5CBa ;  Dbish  ;  iNnuBLiTr ;  Pak- 
TBKISM. — Ckritt.  Bemembraaotr,  x),  827,  and  xli,  149 ; 
Ixmdon  Qftar.  Rev.  (Oct.  18U);  Ameriom  Tkeol.  Rev. 
(1861,  pu  488) ;  North  BriHth  Rev.  xv,  831 ;  Hagenbach 
(Smith),  Sittorg  of  Doctrmet,  §  28, 116, 1B7,  238, 2M, 
276 ;  Shftdd,  Hiiiory  of  Doctrines,  bk.  il ;  Pelt,  TUteolog. 
Eme^iopxdie,  p.  87 8  sq. ;  Fabriclus,  ^/Oahus  Seriptl. 
qu  pro  veriitOt  R^.  CtriiL  ter^tenna  (172S,  4to); 
mtter,  Gexk'-ckle  d.  d^riaU.  mioaop/de^  vol.  li;  Tbo- 
Incli,  Vfrndtrhle  Schrijten,  i,  14»-^6;  Bickerstoth, 
CftrWfi  m  Stud^a,  p.  469  sq.  (where  a  pretty  fall  list  of 
l)Ook8  is  given);  Which,  BiMiotheca  T^eologica,  cb.  v 
(a  copious  list  up  to  time  of  publication,  1757) ;  Kab- 
nis,  History  of  German  Protestantism  (transl.,  Edlnb. 
1S66);  BartholmeBS.  SeeptiasToe  THedigiqw  (1852); 
Mwdl,  Hist,  of  Ph>io»ophs,  ch.  v ;  Hurst,  ffist.  of  Ra- 
liema&m  (N.  Y.  1866,  Svo) ;  Fisher.  The  Sapemat.  Ori- 
gim  ofChri^iamiy  (N.  T.  1865, 8vo) ;  Meth.  Qaar.  Rev. 
(April,  1853,  p.  70, 812 ;  July,  1862,  p.  857, 446) ;  BibU- 
otheca  Sacra  (July,  1865,  p.  894) ;  Gass,  Protest.  Dog- 
atatik,  roL  iii ;  Warren,  Syrirnuiiiache  Theat-igie,  Ein- 
Icitnng,  p.  17-22 ;  Hagenbacfa,  Encytiopadie  und  Me- 
Osedolog'e^  §  81 ;  Nast,  Introdnte.  to  Comm.  on  Jf.  T.  ch. 
It  ;  Walker,  PhUoaophg  of  the  Pkm  of  Salvation  (N.  Y. 
often  reprinted) ;  Boshnell,  Nature  and  the  Svprmat- 
ural.  A  complete  hiatoiy  of  apologetlcol  and  polem- 
ical theology  is  preparing  by  Werner  (Rom.  Catholic ; 
Tols.  i-iT,  Schaffhansen,  1861-1866). 

Apostasy  {AirooTaaia,  revolt),  a  forsaking  or  re- 
nouncing religion,  either  by  an  open  declaration  in 
wntda,  or  a  Ttatoal  declaratkm  by  aetiona.  The  Greek 
tern  Is  employed  by  Paul  to  designate  the  ''falling 
away"  (17  Atraoraaia'),  which  in  his  time  was  held  in 
check  by  some  ebstacla  (rA  Kartxov,  u  Kar(\uv),  2 
Tbflse.  ii,  8.  It  means  one  of  two  things :  (1)  Political 
defection  (Gen.  xiv,  4,  Sept. ;  2  Chron.  niii,  6,  Sept. ; 
Acts  r,  37) ;  (2)  Religkms  defection  (Acta  xxi,  21 ;  1 
Tin.  ir,  1 ;  Heb.  U,  IS).  The  first  Is  the  common 
classical  use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more  usual 
in  tiM  N.  T. ;  so  St.  Ambroee  understands  it  {Comm. 
M  hue.  zx,  20).  This  avovraoia  (apostasy)  impliee 
^irArrarat  (apostates).  An  organized  religions  body 
being  supposed,  some  of  whose  members  should  fkll 
away  Avm  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so  foiling  away 
weald  be  airom-arai,  though  still  formally  nnsevered 
from  the  religiou*  body;  and  the  body  itself,  while, 
in  respect  to  its  fidthfhl  nwmben.  It  would  retain  Its 
dianeter  and  name,  might  yet,  bi  respect  b>  its  other 
members.bededgnatedan^nvrn'airia.  Itissuch  aror- 
mpted  rdi^ous  body  as  this  that  Paul  seems  to  mean. 
Heetsewlwredescribes  this  religious  deflection  by  some 
of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  These  are  seducing 
spiifts,  doctrines  of  d»nv>as,  hypocritical  lying,  a  seor- 
•d  eooBcience,  a  forbidding  of  marriage  and  of  meats, 
»  fonn  of  godliness  without  the  power  tboeof  (I  Tim. 
iw,  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  6).  The  antitj-pe  may  be  found  in 
tbe  cormpted  Chundi  of  Christ  In  so  far  as  it  was  cor- 
rupted. The  same  body,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  the 
faith  and  lore,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and  in 
ao  &r  as  it  "fell  away"  from  QoA,  was  the  ttwoffra- 
aia.jnrt  as  Jerusalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion  the  be- 
loved dty,  and  Sodom  the  bloody  dfy— the  Church 
vf  Oad  and  tlie  Synagogne  of  Satan.  Itlaoftheoa* 


ture  of  a  religious  defection  to  grow  np  by  degrees: 
We  should  not,  therefore,  bo  able  to  lay  the  finger  on 
any  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St.  Cy- 
ril of  Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already  exist- 
log  in  his  time.  "  Now,"  be  says,  *'  is  the  aroaraaia, 
for  men  have  hllen  awqr  (awiar^oap)  from  the  right 
ttHh.  This,  then,  Is  tin  Awoorairia,  and  we  must  be- 
gin to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  alrrady  he  has  begun 
to  send  his  forerunners,  that  tlie  prey  may  be  ready 
for  him  at  his  coming"  (Catech.  xv,  9).  See  Mas  op 
StH.  The  primitive  Christian  Church  distinguished 
several  kinds  of  apostasy ;  the  first,  of  those  who  went 
entirely  from  Christian^  to  Judaism ;  the  second,  of 
those  who  complied  so  far  with  the  Jews  aa  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  many  of  their  unlawful  prac- 
tices, without  making  a  formal  profession  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  thirdly,  of  those  who  mingled  Judaism  and 
Christianity  together;  and,  fourthly,  of  those  who  toU 
nntarily  relapsed  into  paganism.  See  Libellatici  ; 
Sacbificati  ;  TBADrroitBS  (Farrar,  s.  v.). 

At  an  eariy  period  it  was  held  that  the  chorch  was 
bound,  by  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  wUcb  the  sin 
of  iqxistasy  Is  referred  to,  either  entimly  to  refttse  ab- 
solution to  those  excommunicated  for  it,  or  at  least  to 
defer  it  until  the  hour  of  death.  Later,  however,  this 
rigor  against  apostates  was  modified,  and  they  were  re- 
stored to  the  church  on  condition  of  certain  prescribed 
penances.  SnbsequenUpr  ecclesiastical  usage  distin- 
guished between  ^oiUuia  perfiHee,  mofretUeiifuF,  and  ir- 
regylaritaHt.  The  two  latter  wm  reduced  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  to  two  species  of  defection,  At  that  npos* 
tasiatnobedientia-wM  made  identical  with  apostasy  from 
monastic  vows  (apoitatia  a  monachatu),  and  apostana 
irregularilalis  with  apostasy  from  the  priesthood  (apoa- 
tasia  a  clericatu).  Both  apostasy  from  monastic  vows 
(when  a  monk  left  bis  monastery  without  pennisslon 
of  his  superior)  and  apostasy  from  the  priesthood  (wheu 
»  priest  returned  to  the  world)  were  punished  1^  the 
Council  at  Cbalced<ai  with  the  anathema,  and  later  ec- 
clesiastical le^alation  threatened  them  with  the  loss 
of  the  privilei^es  of  the  order  and  the  clerical  rank  in 
addidon  to  excommunication,  infamy,  and  irregularity. 
It  required  the  bishop  to  imprison  such  transgressors ; 
but  apostates  from  vows  he  was  required  to  deliver  over 
to.tbdr  superiors,  that  they  ndght  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  lam  and  customs  of  their  oiders.  The  state 
(Tovemments  lent  the  secular  arm  to  execute  these  laws. 
With  regard  to  apostasy  from  the  faith,  an  ordinance 
of  Boniface  III  determined  that  apostates  to  Judaism 
should  be  dealt  with  as  heretics,  and  Uiis  ordinance 
afterward  regulated  the  treatment  not  only  of  such, 
but  of  all  apostates.  Toward  apostates  to  lalamlsm, 
or  BO  called  renegades,  the  church  exerolses  this  dis- 
cipline to  the  present  day.  Toward  the  apostates  to 
modern  atheism  the  same  discipline  coald  not  be  ex- 
ercised, because  generally  they  do  not  expressly  re- 
nounce church  fellowship.  The  Roman  empire,  as 
early  as  under  the  first  Christian  emperors,  regarded 
Apostasy  as  a  civil  crime,  and  punished  it  with  confis- 
cation, inability  to  give  testimony  or  to  bequeath,  with 
infiuny,  etc  The  German  empire  adopted  the  pto- 
vinons  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  treated 
apostasy  aa  heresy.  The  German  criminal  practice 
knew,  therefore,  nothing  of  a  particular  penalty  for 
this  crime ;  and  after  the  criminal  code  of  Charles  Y 
abolifhed  the  penalty  of  heresy,  the  punishment  of 
apostasy  generally  ceased  in  the  German  criminal  law. 
In  Protestant  Church  disciplines  no  mention  is  made 
of  apostasy  from  the  Christian  religion  to  Judaism  or 
Islamism,  because  this  kind  of  apostasy  was  UMe  to 
be  expected  in  the  provinces  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. The  national  churches  pursued,  however,  de- 
fection from  their  commnnion  through  the  customary 
stages  of  church  discipline  to  excommunication.  Se« 
Afostatb. 

We,  in  these  latter  ti 
under  difibient  circo 
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•oribed.  The  term  "apoctasy"  la  perreiMl  wlien  it 
it  applied  to  «  withdmrnl  from  007  system  of  mere 
polity ;  it  is  legitimately  ased  only  bi  connection  with 
k  departare  bom  tfae  writtaD  truth  of  God  in  some 
form,  pablic  or  personal.— Bingham,  Orig.  Etxia.  bk. 
xvi,  ch.  vi,  8.  V.    See  Backslidiiio. 

ApostatO  (A-trooranK,  a  reM,  rttiegade),  a  term 
used,  in  its  strict  sense,  by  eccleeiastical  writers,  to 
de^gtiota  one  who  has,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  left 
the  tme  faith  to  embrace  a  false  belief,  or  who  lias 
forsaken  any  holy  profession  to  which  he  was  twnnd 
by  solemn  Towe.  The  term  apoetate  is,  in  Church 
history,  applied  1^  way  of  emphasis  to  the  Emperor 
Julian,  who,  though  be  hod  beoi  nominally  ChrirtUn 
when  hs  come  to  the  thrcme,  renoonced  the  Christian 
Tcli^on,  and  nsed  every  means  in  his  power  to  re- 
establish paganism  in  the  emigre.    See  Hbbetic. 

Apostle  ((in-otfToXoc,  ftom  &itQUTt>^u>,  to  tend 
fortii).  In  Attic  Greek  the  term  is  nsed  to  denote  a 
JUet  or  mra/  armament.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Sept.  (1  Kings  xiv,  6),  and  there,  as  nnifonnly  in  the 
New  Testament,  It  signifles  apenon  mit  by  another,  a 
meitenger.  It  lias  been  asserted  that  the  Jews  were 
•ccnstomed  to  term  the  collector  of  the  half  shekel 
whidi  every  Isisellte  paid  annually  to  the  Temple  an 
apo&tle;  and  we  have  better  aothority  for  asserting 
that  they  used  the  word  to  denote  one  who  carried 
about  encyclical  letters  from  their  rulers.  OScumenios 
states  tliat  it  is  even  yet  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
call  tboM  who  cany  aboat  circular  letters  from  their 
rulers  by  the  name  of  apostles.  To  this  use  of  the 
term  Paul  bos  Iteeo  supposed  to  refer  (Gal.  i,  1)  when 
he  asserts  that  he  was  "  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  nei- 
ther by  men" — on  apostle  not  like  those  known  among 
the  Jews  by  that  name,  who  derived  their  authority 
and  received  their  mission  from  the  chief  priests  or 
principal  men  of  thur  nation.  The  import  of  the 
word  is  strongly  brought  out  ki  John  xiii,  16,  where 
it  occurs  along  with  Hs  correlate,  '*The.BervantlB  not 
greater  than  his  Lord,  nether  Ac  vio  it  tent  (cin-iitrro- 
Xoc)  greater  than  he  who  sent  him." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Suicer  {Thetaarus,  art.  'An-ooro- 
Xoc)  that  the  appellation  *'  apostle"  is  in  the  N.  T. 
employed  as  a  general  name  for  Cbristian  ministers  as 
"  tent  by  God,"  in  a  qualified  use  of  that  phrase,  to 
preach  the  word.  The  word  is  indeed  used  in  this 
loose  sense  by  the  fUhers.  Thus  we  find  Archlppns, 
Philemon,  Apphio,  the  seventy  disdples  (Lake  x,  1- 
17),  termed  apostles ;  and  even  Mary  Magdalene  is 
said  yiviaOat  rate  (iTrooroXotf  iir6vTo\og,  to  become 
an  apostle  to  the  apostles.  "So  evidence,  however, 
can  be  lironght  forward  of  the  term  being  thus  osed  in 
the  "S.  T.  Androntcus  and  Junia  (Rom.  xvi,  7)  are 
Indeed  said  to  be  tirimjiiot  Iv  role  AiroOT6\ot(:,  "of 
note  among  the  apostles;"  but  these  words  by  no 
means  imply  that  they  were  apostles,  but  only  tliat 
tbey  were  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the  apostles. 
The  owtpyoi,  the  fellow-workers  of  the  apostles,  are 
by  Chrysostom  denominated  mvaic6<!To\oL.  The  ar- 
gument founded  on  1  Cor.  iv,  9,  compared  with  ver.  6, 
to  prove  that  Apoltos  Is  termed  an  apostle,  cannot 
bear  ezamlnadon.  The  only  instance  in  which  It 
seems  probable  that  the  word,  as  expressive  of  an  of- 
fice  ID  the  Christiati  Church,  is  applied  to  an  individ- 
ual whose  call  to  that  office  is  not  made  the  subject 
of  special  narration,  is  to  be  found  in  Acts  xiv,  4,  14, 
where  Barnabas,  as  well  as  Paul,  is  termed  an  apos- 
tle. At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
certain  that  the  term  apo^kt,  or  messengers,  does  luA 
in  this  place  refer  rather  to  the  mtsdon  of  RiqI  and 
Barnabas  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Anttocfa, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  xlB,  1-4), 
than  to  that  direct  call  to  the  Christian  apestleship 
which  we  know  PanI  received,  and  which  if  Bama- 
bas  had  received,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves 
that  no  trace  of  so  important  an  event  should  liave 
been  fou^d  in  the  sacnd  history  bat  a  passing  hint, 


wMdi  admits,  to  say  the  least,  of  bring  pUoubly  ac- 
counted fbr  in  onoUar  way.  We  know  that,  oa  tin 
occasion  referred  to,  "the  prophets  Imd  teadten, 
when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hsndi 
on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  sent  them  away"'  (liwiXwiD'); 
Bo11uit,ln  the  sauelnwhiGh  we  win  immediately  flsd 
the  words  oocarring,  tbey  were  AtrdoroXot — propbsti 
and  teachers  (  Vollhogen,  Dt  Apod.  Ebr.  Greifsw.  17<H). 

In  S  Cor.  viii,  28,  we  meet  with  the  phrase  iriar^ 
Xoi  iaAtfoiMV,  rendered  in  our  veTMon"tlie  mesaengen 
of  the  churches."  Who  these  were,  and  why  thej  rv 
orived  this  name,  is  obvions  from  tlw  context.  The 
ebaidiea  of  Maeedonia  had  made  a  contribntiin  fgr 
the  relief  of  the  saints  of  Judma,  and  hod  not  msrdy 
requested  tfae  apcwtle  "to  receive  the  gift,  and  take 
on  him  the  fellowship  ot  ministering  to  the  saints," 
but  at  bis  suggestim  had  a^iointed  some  individuils 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  with  their  alms. 
These  "  opoetles  or  messengers  of  the  cborcbee"  wen 
those  "  who  wen  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel 
with  the  apostle  with  this  grace  [gift],  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  him,"  to  the  glory  of  their  common 
Lord  (2  Cor.  viii,  1-4,  19).  With  much  the  sson 
meaning  and  reference  Epaphroditus  (Phil,  ii,  25)  is 
termed  (iTriiffroXoc— a  messenger  of  the  Pliilip[uan 
Charch~having  Imod  employed  by  them  to  cany  pe- 
cuniary assistanoe  to  the  apoetle  (Phil,  iv,  14-18). 

The  word  "  apostle"  occurs  once  in  the  New  Tests- 
mont  (Heb.  Ui,  1)  as  a  descriptive  designation  of  Jesns 
Christ:  "Theapo^ofowrpKifBssion,"i.a.tbe^»BS- 
tle  whom  we  profess  acknowledge.  The  Jaws  woe 
in  the  habit  of  applying  the  tenn  IV^^y  from 
to  tend,  to  the  person  who  presided  over  the  synogofne, 
and  Erected  all  its  officers  and  affairs.  The  Chradi 
is  represented  as  "  the  honse  or  family  of  God,"  over 
which  he  bad  placed,  during  the  Jewish  economy,  Mo- 
ses as  the  superintendent — over  which  he  has  [daced. 
under  the  Christian  Ctuist  Jesne.   "Hie  im- 

port of  the  term  apoetle  is  di^^nely  commiBsioned  ta- 
perintendent;  and  of  the  whole  phrase,  "the  iijmrfr 
of  our  prqfettion,"  the  divinely  commissioned  superin- 
tendent wfaom  WE  CbristiaQH  acknowledge,  in  omtia- 
distinction  to  the  divinely  appointed  siqmrintendent 
Moses,  whom  the  Jews  acknowledged. 

1.  The  term  apostle,  however,  is  generally  em- 
ployed In  the  New  Testament  as  the  descriptive  ap- 
pellation of  a  oompanttlvelj  small  class  of  men,  to 
whom  Jesns  Christ  Intrusted  the  oiganizatlon  of  his 
Church  and  the  dissemination  of  his  religion  among 
mankind.  At  an  early  period  of  liis  ministry  "  he  or- 
dained twelve"  of  his  disciples  "  that  they  should  be 
with  him."  Their  names  were :  1.  Simon  Peter  (Ce- 
phas, Bar-jona);  2.  Andrew;  8.  John;  4.  Pldlip;  6. 
James  the  Elder;  6.  Natliaiiael  (BaTth(d«new) ;  7. 
Thomas  (Didymus);  8.  Matthew  (Levi);  9.  Slawn 
Zelotes ;  10.  Jnde  (Lebbsus,  Judas,  Thaddnus) ;  11. 
James  the  Less ;  12.  Jndas  Iscariot.  (For  their  nanies 
according  to  Mohammedan  traditions,  see  Thito.^jmr, 
i,  152.)  "These  he  named  apotitles."  Some  time 
afterward  "  he  gave  to  them  power  against  wdetn 
spirits  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  sf 
disease "  and  he  sent  them  to  preech  the  kingdom 
of  God"  (Hark  Si,  14;  Matt,  x,  1-d;  Blark  ^7; 
Lnke  vl,  18 ;  Ix,  1).  To  them  he  gave  "  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  constituted  them  prinees 
over  the  spiritaal  Israel,  that "  people  whom  God  wss 
to  take  from  among  tbe  Gentiles,  for  his  name"  (Matt, 
xvi,  19 ;  xviii,  18 ;  xix,  28 ;  Luke  xxii,  80).  Previ. 
ously  to  his  death  he  promised  to  them  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  fit  tbem  to  be  the  ftonders  and  govemon 
of  the  Christian  Church  (John  xiv,  18, 17, 26 ;  xv,  26, 
27;  xvi,  7-16).  After  his  resnrrectlon  he  solonilr 
confirmed  their  call,  saying,  "  As  the  Father  bath 
sent  me,  so  send  I  you ;"  and  gave  them  a  commistion 
to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every  creatnre"  (John  xx, 
21-28;  Matt.  xi^V  Ifrr^P)/ V:4(l9K^  KcanBioa  ^ 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  eommnnkaitM  to  than  tiboN 
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mpenuttml  gifts  vbkh  were  necemiy  to  the  per- 
formance ot  the  high  ftmctkms  he  hxl  oommlssioned 
th«m  to  •xerdw;  and  fa)  the  exarise  of  these  gifts 
Okty,  ia  the  Cwpel  histoiy  ud  in  ttMir  epiatles,  with 
the  Apoealypee,  gftve  a  complete  view  of  the  will  of 
their  Master  id  reference  to  that  new  order  of  things 
of  which  he  was  the  author.  They  "had  the  mind 
of  Christ."  They  spoke  "  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery."  That  mystety  "  God  revealed  to  them  by 
his  Sinrit,"  and  they  spoke  it,  "  not  in  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacbeth,  bat  irinefa  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacbeth."  Theyvef«"smbttsaadorafiorChrist,"aiid 
beeooght  men,  "In  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to 
God."  Tbey  authoritatively  tangfat  the  doctrine  and 
the  law  of  tiieir  Lord ;  they  organized  cfaorches,  and 
nqnired  them  to  "keep  the  traditions,"  1.  e.  the  doc- 
trines and  ordiaances  delivered  to  them"  (Acts  il;  1 
Cor.  11,16;  0,  7,  10,  IS;  3  Cor.  r,  »;  1  Cor.  Ki,2). 
Of  the  twdve  originally  ord^ned  to  dtfr  apostleeblp, 
CM,  Jndas  Iscariot,  "  fell  fhnn  it  by  transgresdon," 
and  Matthias,  "  who  had  companied"  with  the  oth< 
er  apostles  "  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
out  and  in  amonK  tliem,"  was  by  lot  substituted  in  his 
place  (Acts  i,  17-36).  Saul  of  Tarsos,  afterward 
termed  Paul,  was  also  miraculously  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  permanent  nilers  of  the  Christian  society 
(Acta  Ix;  xz,  4;  xzvi,  1&-I8t  1  Tim.  i,  12;  ii,  7; 
I  Tim.  i,  11).    See  Disciplbs  (TMm).— Kttto,  s.  v. 

S.  The  nnmber  tvehe  was  prol>ably  fixed  npoo  after 
the  analogy  ot  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  laraelitea 
(Matt,  xix,  28;  lightfoot,  ffm-.  ff^.  p.  828;  oomp. 
Tertoll.  c  Mtxrdm.  iv,  416),  and  was  so  exact  that 
the  apostles  are  often  termed  simply  "  the  Twelve" 
(Matt,  xxvi,  14, 47;  John  tI,  67;  xx,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
by  Their  gennal  commission  was  to  preach  the  go»- 
peL  (See  generally  Cave,  BUt.  of  the  Apottles,  Lend. 
1677;  Spanheim,  I>»  apoitolatti,  in  his  Ditaert.  hut, 
9«abvwto,  Logd.  B.  1679 ;  Buddie  Eeclet.  apott.  Jen. 
1729;  Bnrmann,  JSxerdt.  acad.  ii,  104  sq. ;  Hess, 
Getek.  M.  &JmJt.  d.  Apottd.  TOr.  1821 ;  Hanck,  GtKk. 
dm  CkriMnUi,  GOtt.  1818;  WQhelm,  CkntH  ApotUl, 
Hddelb.  182S ;  C^tdU  BttUfr.  ig>ott.  ilkuir.  Genev. 
1684,  Sabnnr.  1683,  Fickf.  16M ;  Voa  Einem,  Hutoria 
Ctr.  ft  Apottol.  Goett.  1768;  Boilmana,  De  opoalofw, 
Bint.  178»;  Neander,  BUt.  t^f  the  Ptantmg  of  the 
Ckmrtk,  translated  in  Clarke's  BAlitxd  Cabmet,  Edinb. 
1848.)  They  were  nnedncated  persons  (P.  Lami,  De 
trmdkume  apoUclonm,  Flor.  1738)  taken  from  common 
life,  moatly  GalDeane  (Matt,  zi,  25),  and  many  of 
them  hnd  been  (Bsdides  of  Jtdm  tl»  Baptist  (Joba  1, 
85  aq.).  Some  at  Hum  appear  to  have  been  rdatives 
of  Jesna  himself.  See  Bbothbh.  Onr  Lord  chose 
tbem  e«riy  in  ttis  public  career,  though  some  of  them 
had  oertainlypartlyattached  themselves  to  him  before; 
bmt  after  their  call  as  apostles  they  appear  to  have  been 
eontintiimsly  with  him  or  in  his  service.  They  seem 
ta  have  been  all  on  an  eqnallty,  both  during  and  after 
tbm  sdustiy  of  Christ  on  esjth ;  and  the  prelatlcal 
anpreniaey  of  Peter,  founded  by  the  Romish  Chnrch 
Open  Matt,  xvi,  18,  is  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  apos- 
tolical period.  We  find  one  Indeed,  Peter,  from  fervor 
<rf  personal  obaracter,  usually  prominent  among  them, 
and  diatinguiehed  by  having  the  first  place  assigned 
him  in  founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [see 
Pwbb];  bnt  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in 
Scripture  of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  con- 
■eqiwDce  acoovded  to  him.  We  alto  find  that  be  and 
two  otben,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
arinritttil  to  the  inner  priva^^  of  onr  Lord's  acts  and 
inffiiilini.li  on  several  occasions  (Hark  v,  87 ;  Matt, 
xvii,  1  sq. ;  xxvi,  87) ;  bnt  this  is  no  proof  of  snperi- 
ority  in  rank  or  eSw.  Early  fai  our  Lord's  ministry, 
he  sent  tbem  out  two  and  two  to  preach  repentance, 
gad  perform  miracles  in  his  name  (Matt,  x ;  Luke  ix). 
TWa  tbdr  mission  was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call 
to  tbe  children  of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined 
QtaM.  z,  6, 6).   There  1^  hovevar,  in  hia  charge  t« 


the  apostles  on  this  occasion  not  a  word  of  their  pro- 
claiming bis  own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jev> 
ish  peo^e ;  their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly 
of  a  preparatory  kind,  resembling  that  of  John  tbe 
Baptist,  the  Lord's  forerunner. 

Jesus  early  informed  the  apostles  respecting  the 
solemn  nature,  the  hardships,  and  even  positive  dan- 
ger of  their  vocation  (Matt.  x,,17),  bnt  he  never  im- 
parted to  them  any  etoterie  Instruction,  nor  even  in- 
itiated them  into  any  special  mysteries,  since  the 
wbde  tendency  itf  bta  teaching  was  pnctieal;  but 
they  constantly  accompanied  him  in  Us  tours  of 
prMching  and  to  the  festivals  (being  unhindered  hy 
their  domestic  relations,  comp.  Matt,  viii,  14;  1  Cor. 
ix,  6;  see  Eoseb.  Bitt.  Eedu.  iH,  80;  Schmid,  De 
apottoSM  vxoratia,  Helmst.  1704,  Titeb.  1784 ;  comp. 
Deyling,  Ob$erv.  ill,  469  sq. ;  Pfaff,  De  ciTCtmductwme 
totvr.  tmdienm  (QmfoNca,  'Tubing.  1761 ;  ScholUiesa, 
yeveit.  ihnol.  JVbcAricJb.  1828,  i,  ISO  sq.),  beheld  hit 
wonderful  acts,  listened  to  Ms  discourses  addressed  to 
the  multitude  (Matt,  v,  1  sq. ;  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  Lnke  Iv, 
IS  sq.),  or  his  discusgions  with  learned  Jews  (Matt, 
xix,  13  sq. ;  Luke  x,  26  sq.) ;  occasionally  (especially 
the  favorite  Peter,  iohn,  and  James  tbe  elder)  fol- 
lowed him  in  private  (Matt,  xvii,  1  sq.),  and  conversed 
b«ely  with  bhn,  eliciting  information  (Matt,  xv,  16 
sq. ;  xvUl,  1  aq. ;  Lnke  vUi,  9  sq.^  zii,  41 ;  xvU,  fi ; 
Jolm  ix,  S  sq.)  on  reUglona  snhjjeiets,  sometimes  with 
respect  to  the  sayings  of  Jeans,  sometimes  In  general 
(Matt,  xiii,  10  sq.),  and  were  even  on  one  occasion 
themselves  incited  to  make  attempts  at  the  promulg^ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  (Matt,  vi,  7  sq. ;  Luke  ix,  6  sq.), 
and  with  this  view  perfbrmed  cures  (Mark  vi,  18; 
Luke  ix,  6),  although  in  this  last  tbey  wePe  not  al- 
ways successful  (Matt.  xvU,  16).  They  had,  indeed, 
already  acknowledged  him  (Matt,  xvi,  16 ;  Luke  ix, 
20)  as  the  Messiah  {6  Xpiardi  rov  Qtov),  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers  (Lake  ix,  64),  yet  they  were  slow 
in  apprehending  the  s^nritual  doctrine  and  aim  of  their 
Master,  being  impeded  by  their  weak  perception  and 
their  national  prepossea^ons  (Matt,  xt,  16;  xvi,  32 ; 
xvii,  20  sq.;  Lnke  ix,  64;  John  xvi,  12),  Insomuch 
that  they  had  to  ask  Um  ctmceming  the  obvious  im- 
port of  the  plainest  parables  (Lnke  xll,  41  sq.),  and, 
indeed,  they  themselves  at  times  confessed  their  want 
of  faith  (Luke  xvii,  5);  nor  even  at  the  departure  of 
Jesus  from  the  earth,  when  for  two  or  three  yean 
tbey  had  been  his  constant  and  intimate  companions 
(Matt  xvi,  21),  were  they  at  ell  mature  (Lake  xxiv, 
21 ;  comp.  Jolm  xvi,  12)  in  the  luiowledge  appropriate 
to  their  mission  (see  Vollborth,  De  diieip.  Chriatiper 
ffradut  ad  dtgniiatem  et  potent.  Apoitolor,  evectit,  Gott. 
1790 ;  Bagge,  De  K^iientia  Chritti  m  eleeiionef  tn^ttu- 
tiotte  et  miegiotK  Apoetolor.  Jen.  1764 ;  Ziez,  Qnomodo 
notio  de  Mtuia  in  animi*  Apott.  sensim  tetuimgue  clari- 
orem  acctperit  lucem,  Lniwc.  1798 ;  Liebe,  in  Angusti, 
fif.  theol.  Bldtt.  II,  i,  42  sq. ;  Emesti,  De  praclara 
Chr,  m  Apoa.  tnOUuetidit  mpientt'a,  Gott.  1834 ;  Ne- 
ander,  i>6.  Ja.  p.  229  sq. ;  comp.  also  Mahn,  De  via 
qaa  Apogt.  Jem  doctratam  eUvin.  meliia  perspexerint, 
Gott.  1809).  Even  the  inauguration  with  which  they 
were  privileged  at  tbe  last  supper  with  Jesus  under 
so  solemn  drcomstances  (Matt,  xxvi,  26  sq. ;  Mark 
xiv,  22  sq. ;  Luke  xxii,  17  sq.)  neither  served  to 
awaken  their  enthusiasm,  nor  indeed  to  preserve  tbem 
from  outright  fidthleasaeaa  at  the  death  of  th^  Mas- 
ter (Matt,  xvi,  14  sq. ;  Lake  xxlv,  18  sq.,  86  sq. ;  John 
XX,  9,  26  sq.).  One  who  was  but  a  distant  follower 
of  Jesus  and  a  number  of  females  charged  themselves 
with  the  interment  of  his  body,  and  it  was  only  his 
incontestable  resurrection  that  gathered  together  again 
his  scattered  disciples.  Yet  tbe  most  of  them  return- 
ed even  after  this  to  tli^r  previous  occupation  (John 
xxi,  8  sq.),  as  if  in  abandonment  of  him,  and  it  re- 
quired a  fresh  command  of  the  Master  (Mstt.  xx^■i^{, 
28  sq.)  to  direct  them  to  their  mission,  and  collect 
tbem  at  Jenisalem  (Acta  i^yiy  MpnJiiay-^i^titi.  in 
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jk  pioQS  usoeiition  the  kdrent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
xz,  22),  which  JeeaB  bod  promised  tbein  (Acts  i,  H) 
AS  the  Panckte  (John  xiv,  26 ;  xvi,  18) ;  and  soon 
after  the  asceDston  of  their  teacher,  on  the  Pentecost 
established  at  the  fbonding  of  the  old  dispensation, 
they  felt  themselTea  sorpriMd  by  an  extiaordinary 
phenomenon  (see  SchuUhess,  De  Charitmatib.  Spir. 
,Sancti,  Leipn.  1618;  ScbnU,  GeitUtgaben  tUr  ertUn 
ChriUm,  Bresl.  1886;  Neander,  Pkmtitg,  i,  11  sq.), 
reaoHinx  In  an  internal  influx  of  the  power  of  that 
Sfrfrlt  (Acts  ii);  and  titermipon  they  Inunediately  be> 
gsn,  as  Boon  aa  the  vacancy  occtsiotwd  the  defto- 
tion  of  Jadas  lecariot  had  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  Matthias  (Acts  i,  15  sq.),  to  publish,  as  witnesses 
of  the  life  and  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  the  Goepel 
in  tin  Holy  City  with  ardor  and  saccess  (Acts  ii,41). 
Their  course  waa  henceforth  decided,  and  over  much 
that  had  hitherto  been  dark  to  them  now  t>eamed  a 
clear  light  (John  ii,  22 ;  xli,  16 ;  see  Henhe,  In  Pott's 
^fiogt,  I,  19  sq.)-— Winer,  s.  t. 

8.  Under  the  eres  of  the  apostles,  and  not  without 
personal  sacrifice  on  their  part,  the  original  Christian 
memtMrship  at  Jerusalem  erected  themselves  into  a 
community  within  the  pale  of  Jndaism,  although  irre- 
spectlTC  <^  Its  sacred  rites,  with  which,  however,  Uiey 
maintained  a  connection  (Acts  lU-vli),  and  the  apos- 
tolical activity  sQon  disseminated  tiie  divine  word 
among  the  Samaritans  likewise  (Acts  viii,  6  sq,,  16), 
where  already  Jesus  had  gained  some  followers  (John 
iv).  In  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  their  supe- 
rior dignity  and  power  were  anlversally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  rulers  and  the  people  (Acts  v,  12  sq.). 
Evbn  this  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,  md 
pot  the  iist  cheek  on  the  spread  of  the  Goepet  in  Ju- 
d«a,  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  viii,  1).  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
in  Acts  ix,  83),  the  Jirst  period  of  the  apostles'  agen- 
cy, during  which  its  centre  Is  Jerusalem,  and  the 
prominent  Agnre  is  that  of  Peter,  Agreeably  to  the 
promise  tt  oar  Lord  to  htm  (MatL  xvl,  18),  which  we 
conceive  it  Imposdble  to  understand  othenrise  than  in 
8  personal  sense,  he  among  the  twelve  fodndations 
(Bisv,  xxl,  14)  was  the  stone  on  whom  the  Church 
was  first  built ;  and  it  was  bis  privilege  first  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  il, 
14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles  (Acta  x,  11).  The  next  decU 
^ve  step  was  tsken  by  Peter,  who,  not  without  mis- 
givings and  even  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  prim* 
itive  body  of  Christians,  had  pnUlshed  the  Gospel  on 
the  sea-coast  (Acts  z,  -iX) ;  and  this  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  community  in  the  Syrian  me- 
tropolis Antioch  (Acta  zi,  21),  which  kept  up  a  friend- 
ly connectitm  with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acta  xi, 
22  sq.),  and  constitutes  the  centre  of  this  $mmd  pe- 
riod of  the  apostolical  history. 

But  all  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  was.  destined 
to  be  cast  Into  the  shade  by  the  powerfhl  Influence  of 
one  individual,  a  Pharisee,  who  recdved  the  apostolate 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  namely,  Paul.  Treat- 
ed at  first  with  suspicion,  he  soon  acquired  influence 
and  consideration  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles  by  bis 
eothnsiasm  (Acts  xiil),  but,  betaldng  himself  to  Anti- 
och, he  carried  forth  thence  in  every  direction  the 
Gospel  Into  distant  heathen  lands,  calling  oat  and 
employing  active  aasoclatea,  and  resigning  to  others 
(Peter;  comp.  Qal.  ii,  7)  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
His  labors  form  the  third  apostolical  period.  From 
this  time  Paul  is  the  central  character  of  the  apostol- 
ical history ;  even  Peter  gradually  disappears,  and  it 
is  only  after  Paul  had  retired  fh>m  Asia  Minor  that 
John  appears  there,  but  even  then  laboring  in  a  quiet 
manner.  Thus  a  man  who  had  probably  not  person- 
ally known  Christ,  who,  st  least,  was  not  (orl^nally) 
designated  and  consecrated  by  him  to  the  apostleship, 
yet  accomplished  more  for  Christianity  than  all  the 
direetlj'-appohited  apoeties,  not  only  In  extent,  n^aa- 


nring  his  activity  by  the  geographical  region  trav- 
ersed, bat  also  in  intensi^,  since  be  espedally  gmqt- 
ed  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  Christian  remedial 
system,  and  sou^t  to  harmonise  the  heavenly  doe- 
trine  with  sound  learning.  It  is  imA  a  little  remark- 
able that  a  Pharisee  should  thus  most  aucoessfuUy 
comprehend  the  world-wide  siririt  of  Christianl^. 

4.  Authentic  history  records  nothing  oooceming 
the  apostles  beyond  what  Luke  has  aflSmled  TtapeetiBg 
Pater,  John  (AcU  viii,  14),  and  the  two  James's  (Acts 
xli,  2, 17;  XT,  18;  xzi,  18).  Traditions,  derived  ia 
part  from  eariy  times  (Ens^.  BiM.  EccL  iii,  1),  have 
come  down  to  us  concerning  nearly  all  of  tbem  (we 
the  Acta  Apattohnm  Apoaypka,  which  have  lieai 
usually  ascribed  to  one  Abdias,  In  Fabridi  Cod.  Apof 
ryph.  I,  402  sq. ;  and  Cave's  Amtiqmitaies  ApotteL  nt 
sup. ;  also  Periottll  Vila  Apottohrmm,  Par.  1551,  Frcf. 
1774;  oomp.  Ludewlg,  Die  ApoH.  Ja.  QnedUnb. 
1841 ;  Heripga,  D«  vilU  apoitoloim,  Heln,  1844), 
but  they  must  be  cautiously  resorted  to,  as  they  some- 
times conflict  with  one  another,  and  tbei^  gradoal 
growth  can  often  traced.  All  that  can  be  gather- 
ed with  certainty  respecting  the  subeequent  histotr 
of  the  apostiea  ia  that  James  (q.  v.),  after  ttie  mar- 
tyrdom of  James  the  greater  (Acts  xii,  2),  usoally  re- 
mained at  Jerusalem  as  the  adinowledged  head  ik  the 
fraternity  (comp.  Acts  xli,  17)  and  pneeident  of  the 
college  of  tiie  aposties  (Acts  xv,  13 ;  xxl,  18 ;  GaL  H, 
9) ;  while  Peter  travelled  moetiy  as  missionaty  among 
the  Jews  ("apostie  of  the  Circumcision,"  GaL  ii,  6), 
and  John  (all  three  are  named  "pillars"  of  the  Chriv 
tian  community,  Gal.  11,  9)  eventually  strove  at  Efh- 
esus  to  extend  the  kindly  practical  character  of  Chria*  I 
tiani^,  which  had  been  endangered  by  GnosUcsl  tea-  I 
dendes,  and  to  win  disdplee  tai  this  temper.  Fran 
this  period  it  certainly  becomes  imposdble  to  deteno- 
ine  the  sphere  of  these  or  the  other  apostles'  activity ; 
but  It  must  ever  remain  remarkable  tliat  precisely 
touching  the  evangelical  mission  of  the  immediate 
apostles  no  more  information  is  extant,  and  that  the 
memory  of  the  services  itf  most  of  them  sorvived  the 
very  first  century  only  in  extremely  unreliable  sto- 
ries. We  might  he  even  tempted  to  consider  the 
choice  of  Jesus  as  in  a  great  measnre  a  failure,  sspe- 
dally  since  a  Judas  was  among  the  select ;  but  we 
must  not  forget.  In  the  first  place,  that  it  was  of  great 
Importance  for  Jesus  to  form  as  early  aa  possble  a 
narrow  .circle  of  discifdes,  L  e.  at  a  time  when  there 
was  small  ommrtanity  ftor  selection  {Matt,  ix,  87  eq.); 
in  the  second  place,  tiiat,  in  making  the  ebdoe,  be 
eonld  only  have  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  4x>b- 
stltutlon,  In  which  respect  the  aposties  chosen  proba- 
bly compared  favorably  with  his  other  followers ;  and 
finally  that,  even  if  (as  some  infer  fmm  John  it,  25) 
the  ultimate  results  had  been  clearly  foreseen  by  turn, 
they  did  not  (especially  after  the  new  torn  given 
to  the  Christhin  enterj^ise  by  Paul)  strictly  depend 
upon  this  act  of  bis,  since,  in  fact,  the  snecessfnl  issue 
of  the  scheme  justified  his  sagacity  as  to  the  Instre- 
mentolitles  by  which  it  was  on  the  whole  carried  for- 
ward. Some  writers  (Neander,  Leb.  Jet.  p.  228  sq.) 
have  made  out  quite  an  argument  for  the  selection  of 
the  aposties  from  their  various  Idlosyncrociee  and 
marked  traits  of  character  (Gregorii  Ditt.  de  temper- 
amentit  taiptonm  ff.  T.  Lips.  1710;  oomp.  Base, 
Leb,  Je$.  p.  112  sq.^  and  Jesna  himsdf  deariy  never 
intended  that  they  should  idl  have  an  eqoal  career  or 
mission ;  the  founding  of  the  Church  In  Palestine  and 
Its  vicinity  was  their  first  and  chief  work,  and  their 
services  in  other  countries,  however  important  In 
themselves,  were  of  secondary  Interest  to  this.  See 
generally,  respecting  single  apostles  and  their  activi- 
ty (espedally  In  the  N.  T.),  Neander's  FUmSi^  mi 
Traimng  ofths  Prim.  d.  (Hamb.  8d  ed.  1841,  Edinb. 
1848) ;  D.  F.  Bacon,  LhetofOe  ApotL  (N.  T.  1846). 

6.  The  characteristic  featWMoftbblldghef>t  oflire 
in  the  Christian  4]9iiBA>%dv#Uy^iJkyaccitcately 
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dalinested  hy  H'Lnn,  in  his  Apattolie  Commitwm. 
"■  It  w«s  essMitial  to  their  ofilce— (1.)  That  ihtj  sbonld 
have  seen  the  Lord,  and  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of 
what  they  testUied  to  the  vorld  (John  zv,  27).  This 
is  laid  down  as  an  essential  requisite  in  the  choice  of 
CM  to  looeeed  Jndu  (Aoti  i,  SI,  8SX  tlut  ha  should 
liave  been  ^maaiaSkj  aeqaainted  with  the  whole  min- 
isterial conne  of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  John 
tin  the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  describes  them  as  '  those  that  h&d  omtintied 
nith  Him  in  his  temptations'  (Lnke  xxii,  28).  Bj 
this  dose  personal  intareoors*  with  Him,  tb^  were 
peeoliaiiy  Stted  to  give  tfettmony  to  the  fusts  «f  le- 
daonption;  and  we  gather,  ft«m  his  own  words  In  Jtdm 
xiv,  28 ;  XV,  26, 27 ;  xvi,  18,  thatan  especial  bestowal 
of  the  Spirit's  Influence  was  granted  tbem,  by  which 
their  memories  ware  quickened,  and  their  power  of  re- 
producing that  which  tltey  had  heard  tnask  him  In- 
cieaaed  above  the  ordinary  measnre  of  man,  Paul  is 
no  ezeeption  hen ;  tax,  spealdng  of  those  who  saw 
Christ  after  bis  resurrection,  be  adds,  '  and  last  of  all 
he  waa  seen  of  me'  (1  Cor.  xt,  8).  And  this  be  else- 
where mentions  as  one  of  his  apostolic  qualifications : 
'Am  I  not  an  apostle?  have  I  not  seen  the  Lord?' 
(1  Cor.  ix,  1).  So  that  bis '  seeing  that  Joat  One  and 
bearing  the  word  of  his  mouth'  was  necessary  to  bb 
being  'a  witness  of  what  he  thus  saw  and  heard' 
(Acte  xxU,  14, 15).  (2.)  They  mnst  have  been  im- 
nwdiately  eallad  and  ehosan  to  that  office  Christ 
biraself.  This  was  the  ease  with  eveiy  one  of  tbem 
(Lnke  vi,  18;  GaL  i,  1),  Matthias  not  excepted;  for, 
ad  he  bad  l)een  a  dioseD  disciple  of  Christ  before,  so 
the  Lord,  \(j  detannining  the  lot,  declared  his  choice, 
and  immediately  called  him  to  the  office  of  an  apostle 
(Acts  i,  24-26).  (8.)  InCUlible  inspiration  was  also 
easentiaUy  necessary  to  that  office  (John  xvi,  18;  1 
Cor.  ii,  10;  Gal.  i,  11, 12).  They  bad  not  only  to  ex- 
plain the  true  sense  and  spirit  the  Old  Testament 
(Luke  xxiv,  2? ;  Acts  zxvi,  22, 28 ;  xxviit,  28),  which 
were  hid  from  the  llewish  doctors,  bnt  also  to  give 
forth  the  New  Testament  revelation  to  the  world, 
which  was  to  be  ttie  nnalterable  standard  of  fiiith  and 
[rnctice  in  all  socceeding  generatioDs  (I  Pet.  i,  26 ;  1 
iiAax  iv,  6).  It  was  thenfore  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  shoaM  be  seeaied  against  all  error  and  mis- 
tskat^nnerriDglnsirirBtion.  Aceoidingly,  Christ  be- 
stowed on  them  the  9|drit  to  'teach  them  all  things,' 
to  ■  bring  all  things  to  their  remembnmce  whatsoever 
he  had  said  to  them'  (John  xiv,  26),  to  '  guide  them 
into  all  truth,'  and  to  'show  them  things  to  come' 
(J<dm  xvi,  18).  Th^  word,  therefore,  must  Im  ra- 
cdved,  *iKitastliev<ndofnien,  but,  as  It  is  in  tmth, 
the  word  of  God'  (1  Thees.  U,  IS),  and  as  that  where- 
by we  are  to  distinguish  '  the  spirit  of  truth  from  the 
({drit  of  error"  (1  John  iv,  6).  (4.)  Another  qualifica- 
tion was  the  power  of  working  miracles  (Mark  xvi, 
30;  Acts  ii.48),  such  as  speaking  with  divers  tongues, 
caring  the  lame,  etc.  (1  Cor.  xii,  6-11).  These  were 
tin  credentials  of  tlmr  divine  mission.  'Truly,' 
sqi  Pkvl,  'the  signs  of  an  spoede  wen  wronght 
among  yon  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
lai^ity  deeds'  (2  Cor.  xii,  12).  Uiracles  were  neces- 
sary to  confirm  their  doctrine  at  its  first  pablicatiop, 
and  to  gain  credit  to  it  m  the  world  as  a  revelation 
fmn  God,  and  by  these  God  bare  them  witness' 
(Heb.  ii,  4).  (5.)  To  these  characteristics  may  be 
added  the  vmntrtaiUy  of  their  mission.  Their  chaige 
was  not  confined  to  ai^  particular  visible  cbanh, 
^  that  of  ordinary  pastors,  but,  being  the  ondes  of 
God  to  men,  they  haii  'the  care  of  all  the  chnrcbes' 
^  Cat.  xi,  28).  They  had  power  to  settle  tbeb-  faith 
sad  order  as  a  model  to  future  ages,  to  determine  all 
eontroverstes  (Acts  xvi,  4),  and  to  exercise  the  rod  of 
discipline  upon  all  offenders,  whether  pastors  or  flock 
(1  Cor.  T,  8-6j  2,Cor.  x,  Sj  xiH,  10)." 

8.  It  most  bo  obvioaa,  tttm  this  scriptural  account 
<rfthe  aposb^eal  jifflce,  that  the  apostles  had,  in  the 


strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  snecessors.  Their  qnalifl. 
cations  were  supernatural,  and  their  work,  once  per- 
formed, remains  in  the  infallible  record  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  all  ftiture  ages.  They  are  the  only  suthori- 
tativetescbers  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Uw.  AUoC- 
ficial  men  In  Christian  churches  can  legitimately  rfylm 
no  higher  place  than  expoonders  of  the  doctrines  and 
administrators  of  the  laws  found  in  their  writings. 
Few  things  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  tlun  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  ordi- 
nary office-bearers  in  the  Church  of  the  peculiar  pre- 
rogatives of  "the  hi4y  apostiea  of  onr  Lord  Jesus." 
Hoch  that  is  said  of  the  latter  is  not  at  aU  appllcaUo 
to  the  former ;  and  much  that  admits  of  being  applied 
can  be  so,  in  truth)  only  in  a  very  secondary  and  ex- 
tenuated sense.    See  Succession. 

The  apostolical  office  seems  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nentiy  that  of  founding  the  churches,  and  uj^olding 
them  by  ■npamatnral  power  specially  bestowed  for 
that  purpose.  It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
its  first  holders ;  all  continuation  of  it,  fVom  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence  (comp,  1  Cor.  Ix,  I),  being 
Impossible.  The  IvieKoiros,  ot  "bishop"  of  the  an- 
cient churches  coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any 
sense  succeed,  the  apostles ;  and  when  it  is  claimed 
for  bishops  or  any  church  officers  that  they  are  theii  . 
successors,  it  can  be  understood  only  chronologicaliy, 
and  not  offidally.   See  StroomsioH.  _ 

7.  In  the  eariy  eccletiastical  writers  we  find  the 
term  6  amJtrroXof ,  "  the  apostie,"  used  as  the  desig- 
nation {J  a  portion  of  the  canonical  books,  consieting 
chiefly  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  "  The  Psalter"  and 
"the  Apostle"  are  often  mentioned  together.  It  Is  - 
also  not  nncommon  witb  these  writers  to  call  Pad 
"  The  Apostle,"  by  way  <tf  eminowe. 

The  several  aposfles  are  usually  frepresented  in 
medinval  pictures  with  spedal  badges  or  attributes: 
St.  Peter,  witb  the  keys ;  St.  Paul,  witb  a  sword ;  St. 
Andrew,  with  a  cross ;  St.  James  the  Less,  with  a 
fuller's  pole ;  St.  John,  with  a  cup  and  a  winged  se^ 
pent  flying  out  of  it ;  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  knife ; 
St.  PhiUp,  with  a  long  staff,  whose  upper  end  is  form- 
ed Into  ■  cross ;  St  Thomas,  with  a  lanoe ;  St.  Mat- 
thew, with  a  hatchet ;  St.  Matthias,  with  a  battle-axe ; 
St.  James  the  Greater,  with  a  {ulgiim's  staff  and  • 
gourd-botde;  St.  i^mon,  with  a  saw;  and  St.  Jnde, 
with  a  club. 

For  the  history  of  the  individoal  apostles,  see  each 
name  (Mant,  Biog.  of  the  Apottlet,  Lond.  1840). 

8.  Further  works  on  the  history  of  the  aposties,  be- 
sides tiie  patristie  ones  by  Dorotfaeus  of  Tyre  (tr.  in 
Hanner's  JEkdsMi^  Lond.  1668),  Jerome  (in  append, 
of  his  Opera,  ii,  945),  Hippolytus  (of  doubtful  gennine- 
uess,  given  with  others  in  Fabricii  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T. 
U,  388,  744,  757;  iii,  599),  Nlcetas  (Ut  in  Bibl.  Max. 
Pair,  xxvil,  884 ;  Or.  and  Lat.  by  Combefis,  Auct. 
Nomtt.  p.  827),  and  others  (see  J.  A.  Fabriclua,  BM- 
otkeca  Eode$.  append.),  an  the  following:  6.  Falnl- 
clus,  nut.  J.  C.  Uemque  (g)oetoL  etc,  (Upe.  1686, 1681, 
8vo) ;  Cave,  Liva  of  t&e  ApoiOet  (Lond.  1677, 1678, 
1684,  1686,  foL,  and  often  since;  new  ed.  by  Gary, 
Oxf.  1840,  8vo;  a  standard  work  on  the  subject,  above 
referred  to) ;  Hofoann,  Gttdiichta-mUtider  d,  Apottd 
(Brem.  1699,  8vo) ;  Graaenberg,  De  ApoitoUi  (Rest. 
1704, 1706) ;  Reading,  Hiit.  of  our  Lord,  wtih  lAoea  of 
the  Apoitkt  (Lond.  1716,  8vo);  Anonymous,  Hiri.  of 
lie  ApaaOet  fa  Seripiare  (Lcmd.  1725,  8vo) ;  Sandin,  , 
BUt.  Apottt£ea  (Fttav.  1781,  8vo ;  an  attempt  to  for- 
tify the  Acts  by  external  accounts);  G.  Erasmus, 
Per^rwtaAmet  apoatolor.  (Regiom.  1702) ;  Tillemont, 
L'Bittoire  Ecclitkutiqae,  i  and  ii ;  Fleetwood,  Life  of 
Ckritt,  8.  f. ;  Lardner,  Workt,  vi ;  Jacobi,  GescA.  d. 
ApatUl  (Gotha,  1818, 8vo);  Eosenmttller,  i?ie  AposUl, 
narAiAr«ai£e»«n«.IV!r4«t(Lpz.l821.8TO>;  Wllbehni, 
Chriati  Apoata  u.  erate  Btkemar  (HeiflelbJMSUJw))  { 
Kitto,  Daiis  BOlt  /Bwlr^B^<«^W^^»lMn- 
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wood,  Lives  of  the  ApotOet  (M  ed.  Boat.  1846, 12mo) ; 
also  the  worlu  enumerated  under  Acts  (of  the  Apos- 
Tiss).  Of  a  more  special  character  are  the  folkrwing 
smcHigotherB:  K.haT,I>«ap>)iMatuJiidako,.tpec.PaiiU 
(Gfitt  1745);  Hehieccim,  De  kabitu  a  iimgidb.  apoMo- 
kr.  MoerdDliafibH*  (Lips.  1702);  PflQcke,  De  apoilohr. 
H  prqpAetar,  m  JV.  T.  emitien&x  et  diuirimine  (Lipa. 
1786) ;  Rhodomann,  De  iiqnerUia  dir.  in  dedioM  apoa- 
tolor.  (Jen.  1752) ;  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  De  UluminaHcme 
aporinlor.  mccemva  (Gfltt  1758) ;  Michaelis,  De  apU- 
tttdine  et  gtacerUate  apoOolor.  (H  j.  1760) ;  .Jesae,  Learn- 
mg  and  In^raAm  oflhe  Apoitlet  (Lond.  1738) ;  Qold- 
hwn,  De  iiutitatitme  apottohr.  pme^  ntU  agendU  a 
Jem  i^emmero  repefenda  (Ltps.  1817) ;  Tittmuii),  De 
ducrimme  dwdptino!  Chri$&  et  apotiolonm  (Ups.  1806) ; 
Hergang,  De  i^torloior.  tenm  ptgcHologico  (BudiasR, 
1841) ;  MUman,  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  ApotUea 
(BampUin  Lect.  Oxf.  1827) ;  Whately,  Led.  on  the 
tAtiracter  of  Ihe  Apogtlea  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1858);  Hewner, 
Lehre  der  Apoitel  (Lpz.  1856).  HonognqihB  onvarioua 
pcnnta  relating  to  the  apostolate  have  bIIbo  been  writ- 
ten in  Latin  by  Moeblos  (Lips.  1660),  Dannhauer  (Ar- 
gent.  1664),  Kahler  (Rint.  1700),  Cyprian  (Lips.  1717), 
Fischer  (ib.  1720),  Fromra  (Ged.  1720),  Nenlmuer 
(Hal.  1729),  Beclc  (Titeb.  1735),  Roser  (Argent.  1748), 
Michaelis  (Hal.  1749),  Kocher  (Jon.  1751),  StOBch 
(Guelf.  1751),  Rathlef  (Harmon.  1762),  C.  W.  F.  Wftlch 
(Jen.  1764),  J.  E.  J.  Walch  (Ib.  1768, 1765),  J.  G.  Walch 
fib.  1774),  Priet  (Ro*t  1767),  Schnlze  (Frcft  1788), 
Taddel  ^ost  1760),  Stemler  (Upe.  1767),  Cm^  (lb. 
1769),WidmanD  (Jen.  1775),  Wllcke  (ib,  1676),  Wich- 
mann  (lb.  1779),  Schlegel  (Lips.  1782),  Rao  (Erlang. 
1788),  MiUer  (Gott.  1789),  Pisanaki  (Regiom.  1790), 
Heumann  {Dinert,  i,  120-156),  Gude  (A'on.  miic.  Ltps. 
in,  668  sq.),  ChristianseD  (Traj.  1808),  Bfihme  (Hal. 
1826),  etc. ;  in  Qennan  by  Oabter  n%eot.  Joum,  xiil, 
94  aq.),  Grulich  (Amk.  d.  ThtoL),  Bnhmer  (in  Scho- 
deroff's  Jahrb.  Ill,  lU,  S67-S83),Toge1  iAs/»&be,  U,  4), 
and  many  otbera,  espiBcially  In  contributions  to  tbeo- 
logical  Jonmala. 

Apostles'  Creed.  See  Cbbbd. 

,ApostollOi  Apostollos],  beloD^ng  or  nlatiog 
to  the  apOBtlea,  or  tmeeable  to  the  apoatles.  Thna  -we 
ray,  the  apostolical  age,  apostolical  character,  apratol- 
Icail  doctrine,  eonstitatioDs,  traditions,  etc.  The  title, 
as  one  of  honor,  and  likely  also  to  Imply  aathority, 
has  been  falsely  assumed  in  varioos  ways.  Thus  the 
pretended  sucoesrion  of  bishops  in  the  prelatical  church- 
es baa  been  called  Apoetollcal  Snccnslon.  See  Sdo- 
CBSBioir.  The  Roman  Church  calls  Itself  the  ApM- 
tollcal  Church  (q.  v.),  and  the  see  of  Rome  the  Apos- 
tolic See  (»ede»  apottoUca),  The  pope  calls  himself  the 
Apostolical  Bishop.  At  an  early  period  of  the  church 
even/  bishop's  see  was  called  by  courtesy  an  apostolic 
see,  and  term  Implied,  therefore,  no  pre-eminence. 
Hie  flrat  rime  the  term  (Qwtto&tif  is  attributed  to 
bishops  is  In  a  letter  of  Cloris  to  the  ooancil  of  Or- 
leans, held  In  511,  though  that  Ung  does  not  in  It 
expressly  denominate  them  apostolical,  bnt  apotlatiei 
tede  ^gnianmi,  highly  worthy  of  the  apostolical  see. 
In  581  Guntram  calls  the  bishops  assembled  at  the 
council  of  Ma<;u}n  apostolical  pontiflb.  In  progress  of 
time,  the  bishop  of  Rome  increasing  in  power  alxtve 
the  rest,  and  the  three  patriarchates  of  Ale:candria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  having  blleo  Into  the  bands 
of  the  Saracens,  the  tide  apostolical  was  restrained  to 
the  pope  and  his  church  alone.  At  length,  some  of 
the  popes,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  not  content  to 
hold  the  title  by  this  tenure,  t>egan  to  insitit  that  it  be- 
longed to  them  by  another  and  peculiar  right  as  the 
successors  of  St  Peter.  In  1049  the  council  of 
Rhdms  declared  that  the  pope  was  the  sole  apoetolio- 
al  primate  of  the  nniverral  church.  Hence  a  great 
number  of  apostolicals :  apostolical  tee,  apostolical 
mmdo,  apostolical  notary,  apostolical  chamber,  apos- 
tc4ical  briei;  ^ostolieal  vicar,  aposttdical  bke^ig, 


'  etc.,  in  all  of  which  phrases  the  name  apoetolkal  is 
identical  with  papal.'-See  Elliott,  Delmeatkm  of  Mo- 
mafiu)»,bk.  iii,  ch.T;  Bingham,  Ortj^.  fiGela;  fak.  il,  eh. 
ii  and  ztU;  Hook,  C^Dictionarjr,%.  v. 

Apostolic  Age,  that  period  of  church  Uatsiy 
which  extends  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  doatk 
of  the  last  surviving  apostle  (John). 

With  the  rise  of  Rationalism  in  Germany  the  ao- 
thenticity  of  several  Ixxiks  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  consequently  the. history  of  the  apostolical  age, 
became  a  matter  of  doabt,  Hid  the  subject  of  oritteal 
iovestigatioD.  The  firstwhe  ondertook  to  noonstmct 
the  bistoiy  of  die  apoetollcid  age  was  Semler,  who,  in 
a  number  of  treatises,  insisted  on  a  distinction  bdng 
made  between  that -which  is  of  permanent  value  in 
the  primitive  bistoiy  of  Christianity  and  that  which  is 
temporary  and  transitory,  and  pointed  to  the  great 
influence  which  the  opposition  between  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Paoline  school  bad  upon  the  for- 
nation  vt  the  chueb.  Under  the  tmtraeotof  Sen- 
ior the  early  Christian  Church  was  evisoarated  of  all 
life,  and  nothing  left  but  a  dry  abstraction.  Tbs 
same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of  Professm  PUnck,  of 
GOttlngen  (especially  his  Ge$chickU  der  ckriM&cien 
GemiUchqfitverfattmg),  though  they  are  in  some  re- 
,  spects  valuable.  Fran  the  degradatkm  of  the  mpm- 
tolic  age  by  tbesa  and  many  other  mitari  of  stadlsr 
views,  it  was  reecoed  by  the  theologians  of  the  new 
evangelical  school,  especially  Neandei  (GetdudOe  der 
I^fimmng  md  Lettung  der  tAriitiichen  Kireke  durck  Se 
Apoitel,  Hamburg,  1832, 4th  edition,  which  reviews  all 
the  works  that  had  been  published  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition),  who  shows  tbrongbontas  deep 
I  piety  as  critical  acumen.  In  the  mean  Uom,  however, 
I  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  apostolhs  age  was  devel- 
oped by  ftx) feasor  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  disdplea,  the  so- 
called  T&mgeit  Sckooi  (q,  v.),  the  first  and  moat  im- 
portant manifesto  of  which  waa  the  Life  of  Jesos  by 
StrauM,  while  the  entire  theory  waa  most  completely 
exhibited  in  Baur'e  Pmlut  def  Apotlel  Jem  Chritli 
(1846, 8vo),  and  in  Schwegler,  NadutpoittiU9ckf*  Zatal- 
ter  (TOIvingen,  1846,  2  vols.).  This  school  TCj^ected 
the  anriientidty  of  most  of  the  bocdu  of  tho  Kaw  Tss- 
tament,  and  regarded  them  only  as  aonroos  <rf  isfiir. 
mation  for  the  "  Post-apoetolic  Age."  The  esaeatisl 
points  of  this  new  theory  are :  (I)  that,  In  the  minds 
of  Christ  and  the  first  apostles,  the  new  religion  was 
only  a  development  or  perfection  of  Judaism,  and  the 
same  with  what  was  l^er  called  Ebionism ;  (2),  that 
Paul,  In  opporition  to  the  other  apostles,  foan^  G«- 
tlle  Christhinity,  qnlte  s  distinct  system ;  (3),  that 
Ebkmlsm  and  PauUnism  were  reoonciled  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury by  a  number  of  men  of  both  parties  who  then 
wrote  Luke's  Adt  of  the  Apoitlet  and  several  Ot  the 
apostolical  e[dstles;  and  on  the  basis  of  tins  reconcili- 
ation the  Christian  Church  was  boilt.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  it,  see  Schaff,  Apottolie  ^ge,  §  86;  Lrmdtm 
Eclectie  Review,  Jane,  1858.)  See  Tubinoeii  Schoou 
The  anhject  called  ft>rtb  a  vety  animated  djacsssioH 
and  a  nnmerons  literatnm,  and  tlie  theologians  of  Ta> 
bing^n  gradually  became  more  moderate  in  tbeir  de- 
stractive  criticism,  Ttie  work  of  Ritschl  on  the  Or- 
I  igin  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  {Entit^um^  der  aU 
I  kathoUechen  Ktrehe,  Bonn,  1860)  deserves  espedal  credit 
I  In  thia  respect.  Among  the  worlcs  on  the  orthodox 
1  side  which  were  called  fbrth  by  this  disensrion  were 
I  those  of  Banmgarten  (Die  ApogtelgemAu^te,  Brunswick, 
:  1862,  2  vols.),  Traotman  (Die  apoitoliMAe  Kirdta, 
and  G,  V.  Lechler,  Das  opotinlische  tmd  nadie^oslobdie 
I  Zeifaller  (Stuttgardt,  1867,  2d  ed.). 
I  As  the  critics  of  the  TQblngon  school  greatly  dif- 
fered in  their  views  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  qaestion 
arose  what  parts  of  the  bistoiy  of  the  apostolic  ape 
can  be  established  with  certainty  by  the  IxmAs  of 
New  Testament  considered  /sebamlelxiT ,  ^The  Tfklnn- 

j  gen  ccbool  did  nA^^^^M^iUaMl^V^ 
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tlM  to  the  RomanSf  CortnthiaoB,  and  Galatians.  Its 
oppooenta  therefore  showed  that  ire  find  in  thee«  epl*- 
Oh  Mm  buii  (1)  ^  historical  appeannce  utd  the 
divme-bamaa  nature  of  Christ,  which  ie  more  taUj  de- 
veloped in  the  Gospels ;  (2)  of  a  congregation  which  the 
Lord  himself  cellected  from  Judaism,  and  the  guidance 
of  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  apoetles, 
wbo  were  fitted  oat  fbr  tbur  office  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  ai^ieanuicee  of  the  risen  Lord ;  (8)  of 
the  additional  voortion  of  Fatil  to  the  apoatolie  office, 
and,  man  apedaUy,  to  the  office  of  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tflas;  (4)  of  die  equal  rights  of  the  Oentiles  Is  the 
Oiristiaa  Church.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  re- 
garded by  the  Tfibingen  school  .aa  an  nn trustworthy 
Dorel,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
tcbools  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  irreconcilable  in  many 
of  its  statements  irith  the  ei^stles  of  i^uL  Those  who 
combated  this  view  showed  that  the  waentisl  points 
ef  the  took  axe  in  the  best  bannoay  with  the  epistles. 
An  impMtant  work  provioK  the  authenticity  (rf  the 
Acts  is  Wieseler's  Chronologie  det  apottotis^ta  Zeital- 
Un  (Goettingen,  1848).  The  Johannean  (and,  in  gen- 
end,  spoetolic)  «igin  of  the  Revelation  was  even  de- 
nied by  men  like  LOcke  and  Neander,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Berelatfen  and  the  fourth  Gospel  could  not 
have  piooeeded  from  the  same  author.  FrofBssor  Banr 
sad  the  TtUBgait  sdwd  rejected,  on  the  same  ground, 
the  authenticity  of  the  fonrth  Gospel,  while  they  de> 
fended  the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Revelation.  The 
Book  of  Revelation  agrees  with  John's  Gospel  in  rec- 
Qgnidng  the  hi^er,  divine  nature  of  Christ. 

The  first  three  Gospels  shed  but  little  light  on  the 
diflbrent  tendenciee  of  the  apostolical  age,  though  it  is 
geunny  agreed  that  the  first  is  of  a  decidedly  Jew- 
{ab-C3iristian  character,  vhOe  the  thfad  dearly  shows 
Un  PaBllnism  of  Its  authm.  The  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  partly  looked  upon  as  leaning  on 
the  Pauline  tendency  (the  EfHStle  to  the  Heivews), 
partly  on  the  Jewish  Christians  (Epistle  of  James), 
aad  partly  on  hodi  (Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jndas). 
Aom  tihem,  aa  miD  as  from  the  eariiest  aportoUcal  &- 
thers  (Barnabas,  Clement  of  Bmne,  etc),  additional 
Ma&s  oo  the  difference  of  vtews  in  the  apostolic  age 
ware  derived. 

The  apostolic  age  be^ns  with  the  time  when  the 
aportles  themselves  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
building  of  the  Chrietian  church ;  that  is,  in  the  ont- 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost.  Itccdncides, 
tkerefore,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Acta.  It  Ckees 
whh  the  eesaatioQ  of  the  authority  and  the  immediate 
iaflienee  of  the  apostles.  For  the  chorches  in  differ- 
ent coontries,  the  apostolic  age  therefore  lasts  as  Iwig 
s)  their  immediate  guidance  Uiroogh  one  of  the  apce- 
tlee  was  possible. 

The  name  of  apostles  is  given,  1,  to  the  original 
twdve,  to  whom,  after  the  iiUl  of  Judaa,  another  was 
added,  to  ke^  np  Hie  onrespondenoa  vtth  the  nomher 
of  tiie  trtbea  of  Israel ;  2,  to  FmiI,  and  some  of  Us 
eoapankms.  AD  tiww  had  a  divine  authorization  to 
fbnnd  congregatknis  and  to  estaljlish  doctrine  and  in- 
■tttntiais.  They  possessed  this  authority  because 
they  were  sent  l>y  the  Lord  Idmself,  not  because  they 
were  exdnsiveJy  filled  by  the  Lord  with  the  Spirit, 
wUefa,  oatiie  contrary,  was  to  remain  with  the  church 
fttaver. 

OeotOe  and  Jewish  Christianit?  must  be  regarded 
u  two  fbrms  of  one^|»rit,  which  an  in  inner  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  supply  each  other,  and  together 
Te{«essnt  a  nni^  which  was  consummated  in  the 
minds  of  at  least  the  chief  apostles.  The  anion  was 
Mly  cemented  at  the  apostolical  council  at  Jentsalem, 
■t  which  the  apoetles  for  the  Jewish  Christians  and 
those  fcr  the  GtAtilea  mutually  recognised  each  other. 
The  aeemtnta  ftf  thb  oonncfl  do  not  codflkt,  but  supply 
each  other. 

The  qoesdon  has  been  fireqneniJy  discussed  to  what 
ait«nttita  otzangsments  made  1^  the  apostles  can  be 


ascribed  to  the  Saviour  himseU  fVlth  n^rd  to  this 
pcrint,  it  Is  sails  to  ascribe  to  Urn  the  prindple,  but  not 
the  MaSiB  of  execution.  The  SidrU  whom  the  Sav- 
ioor  left  with  his  disciples  organized  the  cfasrch  In  the 
name  and  the  power  of  Jesus.  The  primitive  church 
offices  and  the  development  of  the  church  constitution 
are  pre-eminently  a  product  of  the  apostolic  age.  This 
snttJect  is  ably  treated  by  Ritschl  in  his  work  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  (^EnUUhmg  der  alt 
batkeSttAm  KMu),  with  particular  reference  to  the 
wo^  of  Rothe  (A  ttfSnge  der  Ariiliidtm  KirM),  Banr 
iUtb^  de»  Unpnmg  dm  EfiteopaH),  Bnnsen  itgmxliiu 
von  AnticxAien),  and  Schwegler  {SachapottoUaAa  Zeit- 
ober). 

The  form  of  wmship  was  undoubtedly  very  plain, 
leaving  much  to  the  flree  choice  of  individual  persons 
and  churches;  yet  its  principal  features,. with  regard 
to  the  cekbrstion  of  the  Sabbath,  the  ehoreh  festival^ 
and  the  sacraments,  wen  fixed,  and  the  entire  life  ot 
the  Christian  was  surrounded  with  pious  customs,  part- 
ly of  new  origin  and  partly  derived  from  Judaism. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  age  we  already  find 
several  tendendes,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  as 
so  many  difier^nt  systems,  hut  as  di^nnt  evolutioua 
(rf  one  systun.  Modem  critldsm  distinguishes  three 
phases  of  doctrine  in  this  period,  viz.,  the  Jewish 
Christian,  springing  directly  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ aodfrom the drcleofhisdisciples;  Becondly,the 
Pauline,  as  given  in  his  own  Epistles,  and,  in  a  de- 
veloped form,  in  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews ;  and 
thirdly,  that  of  the  Johannean  Gospel  uid  Epistles. 
This  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed  by  Hatthni  (i?e- 
ligiotu^aube  der  Apotttt  Juu),  Usteri  {Pauluiiaclur 
JjArtegrif),  Hilgenf^  (/nkomieuetar  IjMegtif)^ 
and  others. 

The  chief  opposing  systems,  in  conflict  with  which 
the  apostolic  age  developed  both  its  doctrine  and  its 
life,  were  Ebionldsro  and  Gnosticism,  the  one  teaching 
a  Pharisaic  confidence  in  man's  own  works,  and  the 
other  a  spiritualistic  contempt  of  all  works. 

The  apostolical  age  is  commonly  oUvided  into  three 
periods,  one  extending  from,  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  until  the  bofdnnlng  of  the  public  appear- 
ance of  Paul  (about  the  year  A.D.  41),  the  second  un- 
til the  death  of  Paul  (about  67),  and  the  third,  the  Jo- 
hannean age  (until  the  end  of  the  first  century).  It 
most,  however,  be  understood  that  a  tendency  begun 
In  a  former  period  continued  and  was  frirther  devel- 
oped in  the  subsequent  mis  (Herzog,  JUtd-BnoftUp. 
1,  444). 

This  very  important  period  has  recdved  special  at- 
tentlon  In  the  mwe  recent  church  history.  The  beat 
Ix)oks,are:  Neander,  Pkmting  emd  Training  of  the 
ChrittuM  C&arch  the  ApoHkt  (trans,  by  Ryland, 
Lend.  1861, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Schaff,  Higtors  of  the  Apot- 
folic  ChvrtA  (New  York,  1868,  8vo);  Stanley,  fiermoM 
on  Oe  ApotboXe  Age  (Oxford,  1847,  8vo);  Davidson, 
The  EeekAwHeal  Pol^  of  the  Ate  TeOament  unfolded 
(2d  edit.  Lond.  1864);  Stoughton,  Agu  of  Chriifendom 
(Lend.  1867);  Conybeare  and  Howbod,  Life  and  Epi$- 
tiet  of  St.  Paul  (2  vols.  2d  edit.  Lond.  1868)  i  Baum- 
garten,  Actt  of  tite  Apoetlee  (transl.  by  Meyer,  Edinb. 
1864, 8  vok.  8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  Z)ie  A'trcA«(in-(frvierff. 
Jahrhunderte  (Leipz.  1868,  8vo) ;  Killen,  Andent 
CSarc*  (New  York,  1869.  8vo) ;  Thiersch,  Die  Kirche 
dee  apoit£tchea  Zeitabers  (FVankfnrt,  1862,  8vo ;  an 
English  translation  by  Th.  Carlyle,  Lond.  1862,  8vo) ; 
Lange,  Dot  Apottoliiche  Zatt%Uer  (Braunschweig,  1864, 
2  vols.) ;  Lechler,  Dae  ApoetoUeehe  md  nachapokolische 
ZataUer  (Stuttgaidt,  2d  edit  1857,  8vo);  Dellinger 
(Rom.  Cath.),  Chrig^eiUhm  tmd  Kirche  m  der  Zeit  der 
Grmdl^ta^  (Ratisbon,  I860).  See  A^  (op  thb 
Apostlxb)  ;  ApoSTOLiGAti  CitiiitcH.  On  the  ctmstf* 
tntmi  of  tin  Apostolical  Church,  tinotises  [besides  the 
acconnts  contained  in  systematic  ecclesiastical  bi8t'>. 
ries^  have  been  written  bv  Boehmer  (in  his  Dlteerti. 
Hal.  1729),  Bnddaos  (Jen;j,72SX  G^d^K'^H^xnt. 
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1813),  Koapp  (Hftl.  176S),  LOcke  (Gott.  1818),  P«pet 
(Erlang.  1786) ;  on  the  life  ftod  morals  of  the  eeilj 
Christians,  by  Borsing  (I-  B-  1826),  DOrr  (Gottin. 
1781),  Frfireisen  (Argent.  1741),  Fronto  (in  his  Dig- 
tern.  Hanib.  1720),  Papst  (Erlang.  1790),  Seelen  (in 
his  MiiaU.  p.  165  sq.),  SUckel  (Neap.  1826X  Zora 
(Kil.  1711);  on  the  early  church  officers,  by  Bte»- 
t«Tin  (Ups.  1741),  Danov  (Jen.  1774),  Forbiger  (Lips. 
1776),  GaUer  (Jen.  1805),  LecbU  (Lips.  1759),  Loehn 
(In  his  BUtl.  Stud,),  Middclboe  (Hafn.  1779),  Mosheim 
(Helmst.  1782),  Perngk  (Lips.  1788),  Stoer  (Norimb. 
1749),  Thomasina  (Alt.  1712),  J.  G.  Walch  (Jen. 
1762),  Wegner  (Eegloni.  1G98) ;  on  the  concord  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  by  Carstens  (in  his  Bib. 
Koeppe  (HaL  1828),  Lonnz  (Argent.  1761),  Mosheim 
On  his  7>jM0it),  Scbrdber  (Be^om.  1710);  on  their 
dtssenrions,  by  Goldhom  (in  Ilgen's  ZaUt^.  1840), 
Gruner  (Cob.  1749),  Ittig  (Lips.  1690,  1708),  Kniewel 
(Gld.  1842),  Rheinwald  (Bon.  1834),  Schenkel  (Basil. 
1838) ;  OQ  their  doctrinal  and  literary  views,  by 
Harenberg  (Brunser.  1746),  Lobstein  (Giess.  1776) ; 
on  thoic  connection  irith  Judaism,  by  C.  A.  Cnisins 
(lips.  1770),  Van  Heyst  (L.  B.  1828),  Kraft  (Erl.  1772), 
J.  C.  Sdunid  (Erl.  1782) ;  on  their  Scriptures,  by  Ess 
(Leipz.  181G),  Hamerich  (Hafti.  1702),  Mosheim 
(Helmst.  1726),  Snrer  (Salzb.  1784),  C.  W.  F.  Walch 
(Lpz.  1779),  Woken  (Lpz.  1732);  on  their  charity,  by 
Gude  (Zittan.  1727),  Kotz  (Eteffensb.  1889) ;  on  their 
persecutions,  by  M.  Cmsius  (Hamb.  1721),  Kortholt 
(Boat.  1639),  Lazari  (Bom.  1749),  Schmidt  (Frcft. 
1797) ;  on  their  meetings,  by  Hansen  (HaAi.  1794), 
Leutbtm  (Neap.  1746);  on  tbur  dvU  relations, 
Qothofiredaa  On  Zoraii  BS^  Aia.\  Holste  (Helmst. 
1676);  on  ancient  representations  concerning  them, 
by  Buchner  (Viteb.  1687),  Francke  (Vitab.  1791).  Hall- 
bauer  (Jen.  1738),  Kartholt  (Kil.  1674),  SeidenetQcker 
(Helmst.  1790) ;  on  their  hymns,  by  J.  G.  Walch  (Jen. 
1787) ;  on  the  aposties'  administration,  by  Hartmann 
^etoL  1699),  Semter  (Hal.  1767),  Zola  (Tlcin.  1780), 
Weller  (Zwick.  1768).  Or^amaaHim  and  Govammmt 
of  ike  ApoHdieal  Chtrdt  (Preabyteiiui  Board,  niil.) ; 
BiblioUuca  Sacra,  tUI,  878.   See  Chcbch,  Coifsrixc- 

TIOH  OF. 

Apostolical  Brethren.   See  Apostouci. 

ApostoUoal  Canons.   See  Cahoic. 

Apofltolloal  Catholio  Churoh.  See  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Chorch. 

Apostolical  Church,  properly,  a  church  Aramed 
upon  the  principles  of  the  apostles.  Of  these  prind- 
pies  the  eseentiaj  one  is  the  doctrine  tanght  by  the 
iqtoaties;  and  the  principle  next  in  importance  the  or- 
der  established  by  them,  so  fiir  aa  it  can  be  gathered  fVom 
their  wiiUoge.  "  The  apoatolidty  of  the  church  Ib  an 
attribute  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  Chritttm  socie^ ;  for 
no  community  can  establish  its  claim  to  the  title  of 
chureh  unless  there  be  a  substantial  agreement  be- 
tween its  doctrines  and  institutions  and  those  of  the  in- 
spired men  whom  Christ  commissioned  to  establish  his 
church  upon  earth"  (Litton,  On  the  C&urcA,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i). 
As  to  the  necessary  elements  of  this  agreement  with  the 
apostles,  the  Christian  churches  dlflTer  with  each  other. 

In  the  primitive  Churoh,  the  term  apostolical  was 
naturally  and  properly  osed  to  designate  those  particu- 
lar churcfaefl  which  bad  been  founded  by  the  personal 
ministry  of  any  one  of  the  apostles,  viz.,  the  churches 
of  Jerusalem,  Anttoch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome.  Not 
unnaturally,  too,  it  was  supposed  that  these  churches 
had  superior  culture  and  Christian  knowledge,  and  it 
therefore  became  customary  for  ch  nrches  in  their  neigh- 
borhood to  ref^dlsputed  questions  of  discipline,  etc.,  to 
them  for  advice.  From  these  simple  beginnings  grew 
up  claims  to  awAority,  for  which  the  aposties  them- 
selves had  laid  no  foundation,  either  in  thdr  writings 
or  in  their  personal  administration  (Mosheim,  Commn- 
tarift,  §  21). 

The  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  he  exclnslTely  the 
apostolical  church.   The  Church  of  England  and  the  ! 


ProtflgtaDt  Episcopal  Church  of  tbe  United  States 
claim  to  be  apostolical  churches,  but  not  excludvely 
such,  as  they  admit  tbe  "  apost^^dty"  4tf  the  Gnek 
and  Roman  churches,  while  they  deny  tbe  title  to  sll 
non-prelaticat  churches.  The  ground  of  this  arrogant 
assumption  is  the  eecleriasttcal  theory  known  as  the 
Apostolical  Succesdim  (q.  t.).  See  Dena,  TMtgia, 
tii,  §  78;  Palmer, Me  C3Utie&, pt. I,  eh.viil;  aiid, 
for  the  refutation,  EUiott,  DJkieation  o/BomOKim,  bk. 
iil,ch.ii,§8;  Litton,  (M  (Ae  CKwvA,  pL  iii.  See  Apos- 
tolic; Apostolic  Aob;  (Cduscu)  Apostolic; 
Akchaoloot.  On  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church,  see  Chdbch,  CoKSrrrtmoii  op. 

ApOBtolloal  Chnroh  Diroctoxy  (al  Siarrfai 
at  Sid  KXijfifVTOt  Kai  Kavovtc  i(wXi)maor«of  rwAyutP 
'ArooToKi^y,  a  work  which  originated  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  8d  century,  and  is  extant  in  sereral  ^hi- 
opic  and  Arabic  mumscripts,  and  in  one  Greek.  Al- 
though it  agrees  in  many  points  with  the  seventh  and 
elghtii'bootu  of  the  Apostolical  ConstHotions,  as  weQ 
aa  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  it  is  yet  independettt 
of  both.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  work  con- 
nected with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  was  probaUy  made  use  of  by  the  aatiur 
of  the  serenth  book  of  the  Constitutions.  The  Chudi 
Directory  is  divided  into  86  articles,  and  contains  pre- 
scriptions of  John,  and  ecclesiastical  rescripts  of  tiK 
other  aposties  on  bishops,  elders,  readers,  deacons,  and 
widows,  the  duties  of  laymen,  and  on  the  qoestim 
whether  women  are  to  tdte  part  In  condoetiiig  nUf^ 
ions  services.  It  condudes  with  an  exhortation  ttt 
Peter  to  observe  these  prescriptions.  Bickrll 
ackidUe  da  KirchenrrehU,  Giessen,  1843,  p.  87  sq.)  h» 
been  the  first  to  call  again  attention  to  this  oollectian, 
which  had  almost  wholly  fUlen  into  oblivion.  He  hii 
also  given  (p.  107-18?),  trom  a  Vienna  manuscript,  the 
Greek  text  with  German  translation,  and  added  tbe 
various  readings  of  the  Latin  translation  of  tbe  Elhk 
oide  text  (from  Hiob  Ludolf *s  ClMiimeiifEirnif  m  Asito. 
nam  .,€thtepieam,p.Sl4  sq.),  the  only  one  whidi  bad 
heretofore  been  printed.  There  are  important,  al- 
though not  decl^ve,  reasons  for  tbe  assumption  that 
the  "  iiiaxai  of  the  Apostles,"  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bins  (Hist.  Ecd.  1.  iii.  ch.  xxv),  are  identical  with  the 
Apostolical  Church  Directoiy  (Bickell,  p.  96>— Her- 
zog,  Reai-Ew^dopi^  i,  452, 

ApostoUoal  Clerks,  tbe  name  of  two  monastic 
orders,  most  commonly  caUed  Jesuates  and  Theatines. 
See  these  articles. 

Apostolical  Congreeation.   See  Cokoebga. 

TIOS. 

Apostolical  ConstitntionB.   See  CossTtio- 

Tiosa. 

ApostoUoal  Council  is  a  title  pn^teity  applied 
to  the  first  convention  or  synod  of  the  Christlaii  Chvrdi 
authorities,  an  ae<»nnt  of  which  is  ^ven  in  Acts  xv, 
A.D.  47.  The  conversion  of  Cornelius  having  thrown 
open  the  church  to  Gentiles,  many  undrcnmcised  per- 
sons were  soon  gathered  into  the  communion  formed 
at  Antioch  under  tbe  labors  of  Panl  and  Barnabas; 
but,  on  the  vidt  of  certain  Jewish  Christians  firom  Je- 
rusalem, a  ffispnte  arose  as  to  the  admlasloB  (tf  such 
Gentiles  as  bad  not  even  been  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
but  were  brought  in  directiy  from  paganism.  To  set- 
tle this  question,  the  Imttherhood  at  Antioch  deputed 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  several  others,  to  lay  the 
matter  before  a  general  meetini;  .of  the  aposties  and 
elders  at  the  mother  church  at  Jemsalem,  and  obtain 
thdr  formal  and  final  deciiion  on  a  point  of  ao  vital 
importance  to  tbe  prt^^ress  of  the  Goepd  in  all  heathen 
lands.  On  thdr  arrival  and  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, s  rimilar  opporition  (and  of  a  warm  character,  as 
we  find  ^m  the  notices  in  Gal.  ii)  was  made  by 
Christians  formerly  of  the  Pharisaic  party  at  the  me- 
tropolis ;  HO  that  it  was  only  when,  afl«r  considerable 
dispute,  Peter  had  rehearsed  his  experience  with  ref- 
erence to  Come^iis,,And^ti|^yigpi^^qi(hs  of  tin  la- 
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boa  of  Panl  and  Bainabu  smong  the  GeE tiles  had 
been  recounted,  that  James,  as  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, pTonoDDced  in  &Tor  of  releasing  those  received 
into  the  chorcb  from  GentlUam  wttboot  reqniring  cir- 
cmocision  or  the  obaeiTaoce  of  the  Mosaic  c«renu»tial 
Uw.  Tfala  coDdaakm  was  generally  assented  to,  and 
pronolgatod  in  ft  ngnlai'  eedoiastical  fbmi,  which 
wss  sent  as  an  eneydleal  letter  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
bsck  to  Antioch,  to  be  thence  circulated  Id  all  the 
churches  in  pagan  countries.  For  an  elucidation  of 
the  heathen  practices  forbidden  in  tho  same  document, 
see  Dbcbee.  For  a  discoeaion  of  the  chronological 
^fficolties  connected  with  fbe  aul^ect,  see  Paol. — 
Keander,  Pkmtmff  and  TVohhii^,  1, 188  eq. ;  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  St.  Paid,  i,  212  sq. ;  Kitto^  DaSf  BiNe 
Ihtl..vm,  283  sq.    See  Codhcil. 

Apoatolical  Decree.   See  Dbcbee. 

Apostolical  Fathers,  a  name  used  to  designate 
those  Ciinstisn  writers  (of  whom  any  remains  are  nov 
extant)  who  were  contemponry  with  any  of  the  apos- 
tles; that  is  to  say,  who  lived  and  wrote  befim  A.D. 
ISO.  Historically,  these  writers  fism  ■  link  of  coi- 
■ectkm  betweaa  the  apostles  and  the  ApologiatB  (q.  v.) 
ef  the  second  centnry.  There  an  five  names  osnally 
gjren  as  those  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  i.  e.  there 
an  Ave  men  who  lived  during  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
and  wlio  did  converse,  or  mitcht  have  conversed  with 
them,  to  whom  writings  still  extant  have  been  as- 
cribed, viz.  BsnisbM,  Clement  of  Borne,  Ignatius, 
Bolycsrpv  Hennas.  Tlie  Ibllowing  iforks  are  general- 
ly counted  to  these  writers :  I.  The  epistle  of  Barna- 
bas [see  BABSAnAs] ;  2.  Two  ppistlea  of  Clement, 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  Corinthians  [see  Clbhekt  of 
Rome] ;  3.  Several  epistles  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch [seo  loif  ATius] ;  4.  An  epistle  of  Polycarp,  tdsh- 
«p  of  Smyrna,  to  the  Philipiuans  [see  Poltcarp]  ;  6. 
The  «pisUe  (fit  an  nnlcmnm  antluH')  to  Diognetus  [see 
DlOGXETDB j ;  B.  The  boolc  entitled  Potior  Henuu  [see 
HekMAs].  Certain  fragmeats  of  Papias  are  also  com- 
Bwoly  [ndoded  among  ^e  Apostoli<»l  Fathers. 

Of  tlie  writings  attiibnted  to  these  fiithers,  some 
at  least  are  of  ^tnbtfol  genuineness  (on  this  point, 
see  the  individual  titles  referred  to).  ^ . 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  these  writ- 
bga  to  church  hiatcny,  and  aven  to  oar  knowledge  of 
Sertptore,  not  so  madi  fbr  the  flwta  they  contain,  for 
these  are  of  slight  importance,  or  fbr  their  critical  or 
doctrinal  contents,  but  on  account  of  the  illaetrations 
they  afibrd  of  the  practical  religious  life  of  the  period, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  quotations  they  contain 
from  the  N.T.  Scriptnjcs.  "It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  there  is  no  period  <tf  the  Christian  chnreh 
in  r^ard  to  which  we  have  so  littie  infhmwtim  as  that 
at  alMn  tinrty  yeara,  reaching  flrom  the  death  of  Peter 
and  Panl  to  of  John.  There  Is  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  writbige  of  the  apoetollcal  Ca- 
tiiers  now  extant  were  published  during  that  interval. 
Those  of  them  that  are  genuine  do  not  convey  to  us 
moch  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
chnreh,  and  add  but  little  to  oar  knowledge  upon  any 
sahjeet ;  and  what  may  be  gleaned  from  later  writers 
conce ruing  this  period  Is  very  defective,  and  not  moch 
to  Im  depended  upon.  It  is  enough  that  God  has  given 
ns  in  His  Word  every  thing  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  opinions  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  has  in  mercy  and  wls- 
don  wttltheld  from  as  what  there  is  too  mncb  reason 
to  think  would  have  been  greatly  abased.  As  mat- 
ten  stand,  we  have  these  two  important  pcdnta  estab- 
Uibad:  fint,  we  have  do  certain  information — 
nolUng  on  which,  as  a  mere  qaestion  of  evidence,  we 
can  place  any  firm  reliance — as  to  what  the  inapired 
spo^ea  tauf^  and  ordained  but  what  is  conttdned  in 
or  dedaced  frora  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  there  are  no  men,  except  the  authors  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  to  whom  there  ia  any  thing 
liha  a  ptsnnble  [mtenee  tat  iffii'wg  vfoa  ns  to  look 


up  to  as  guides  or  oracles"  (Cunningham,  fivtorictd 
Theology,  vol.  i,  ch.  iv). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  writings  of  men  so  near  to  the 
time  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.,  and  for  the  set- 
tlement ef  the  canon.  Lardner,  after  giving  lists  of 
the  cHstions  and  aUnsions  to  be  fbnnd  In  the  Apostol- 
ical Fathers  severally,  sums  np  as  follows;  "In  these 
writings  there  is  all  the  notice  taken  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  that  could  be  expected,  Barna- 
bas, thou(:h  so  early  a  writer,  appears  to  have  been 
acqnaioted  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Clem- 
ent, writing  In  the  name  U  the  Chnreh  of  Bema  to  the 
Chorch  of  Corinth  on  occasion  of  some  dlscnssioa 
there,  desires  them  to '  take  into  their  hands  the  epis- 
tie  of  the  blessed  apoetie  Pan),'  written  to  them,  and 
refers  thent  particularly  to  a  part  of  that  epistle  In 
which  he  admonished  them  agninst  strife  and  conten- 
tion. He  has  likewise,  in  his  epistle,  divers  clear  and 
undeniable  allusions  to  St.  Paul's  epistle  written  to 
the  church  over  which  he  presided,  and  in  whose  name 
ha  wrote,  not  to  mention  at  present  other  things,  ft. 
Qnotatioiu  tiicre  could  not  be,  as  we  have  often  ob- 
served, in  tBe  book  of  Hennas;  but  allusions  there  are 
to  the  books  of  tbe  New  Testament  mch  as  were  suit- 
able to  his  design.  6.  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  Chnreh 
of  Epheeus,  takes  notice  of  the  epistle  of  Panl  written 
to-them,  in  which  he  <  makes  mentiMi  of  them  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  7.  Lastly,  Polycarp,  writing  to  tbe  FhOipid- 
ans,  refbra  them  to  the  efrfstie  of  the  *  blessed  and  re- 
nowned Panl,'  written  to  them,  If  not  also,  as  I  im- 
agine, to  the  epistles  sent  to  the  Thessalonlane,  Cbris- 
tisns  of  the  same  province,  not  to  mention  now  his 
express  quotations  of  other  Iwoks  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  his  nnmerone  and  manifest  aUnsions  to  them. 
8.  From  these  particnian  here  mentioned,  it  b  appar- 
ent that  they  have  not  omitted  to  take  notice  of  any 
book  of  the  New  Testament  which,  as  fiir  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  their  design  led  them  to  mention.  Their 
silence,  therefore,  about  any  other  books  can  be  no 
prejudice  to  their  genoineness,  if  we  shall  faereAfter 
meet  with  credible  testimonies  to  them.  And  we  may 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  apostolical  fa- 
thers were  some  of  those  persons  from  whom  succeed- 
ing writers  received  that  fbU  and  eatisflwtory  evidence 
which  they  appear  to  have  had  concerning  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament"  (Lardner,  Worla^  ii, 
IIB  sq.). 

Tbe  Importance  of  the  subject  Justifies  the  insertion 
here  of  the  following  elaborate  examination  of  aU  the 
I  utatioos  from  the  N.  T.  made  by  the  apostolic  fiithers, 
I  piepued  for  tills  wmk  by  the  Rev.  Wolcott  Calkins,  ti 
'  PhOadelphta.   Tbe  second  e[nstle  of  Clonent  and  the 
\  laiger  recension  of  Ignatius,  being  regarded  as  spnri- 
'  ouB,  are  not  cited. '  The  text  used  is  Hefele's.  The 
'  abridgments  used  are  Clem.,  for  First  Epistle  of  Clem- 
1  ent  to  the  Corinthians ;  Bar.,  Cath.  Eplstie  of  Bama- 
,  bas ;  Ign.  Eph.,  Sat  Ej^tle  of  Ignatios  to  (be  EjAe- 
sians;  Ign.  Maffn.,  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesiana;  /js. 
TraL,  Ignatins  to  the  Trallians ;  Ipn.  Rom.,  Ignatius 
to  the  Romans;  Iff».  PhU.,  Ignatins  to  the  Philadel- 
phians;        5ii^ni.,  Ignatius  to  the  Smymnans;  Igtt. 
Pol.,  Ignatius  to  Polycarp;  Pol.,  tor  Epistie  of  Poly- 
[  carp  to  the  Philipplans ;  Her.  Via.,  the  Visions  of  Her- 
'  mas ;  Her.  Man.,  the  Commands  of  Hermas ;  Her, 
Sim.,  tbe  Similitudes  of  Hermas. 
{     I.  The»e  f'lihert  bear  dirtet  tettimong  to  tkrrt  ofSt, 
I  PttuFt  .^p^s.— (1.)  Cltni.  47:  "Take  In  your  hands 
I  the  e|Hstle  of  Saint  Panl  the  apoetle.   What  did  he 
I  write  to  you  when  the  Gospel  first  began  to  be  preach- 
1  ed?  Qv  ipyv  tov  tvayyikiov.    Comp.  Hefele's  Latin 
version).    Iruly  be  was  moved  of  the  Spirit  to  write 
'  Ton  concerning  himself  and  Cephas  and  ApoUos,  be- 
cause even  then  you  had  begun  to  form  Actions.  Bat 
this  faction  did  not  lead  you  into  the  worst  sins,  be- 
cause you  yielded  to  apcwUes  so  llli{ 
man  4p»>^ed  by  them.'^'StESfe'^ ' 
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Cor.  i,  IS,  ifl  nnmlstakable.  Paul's  inapintkio  w  aho 
claimed.— (2.)  !gn.  Kph.  12 :  "  Te  are  part^era  of  the 
sacred  mysteriea  with  Paul, ....  who  also,  throaghout 
Ua  whole  efustle  (iv  watry  jTwroXp,  not  'ercry  ep.' 
Crednor,  &Hte^  I,  896,  hu  no  ground  to  claim  that 
this  passaffo  has  been  interpolated  tnm  the  larger 
[spnrions]  recendon),  makea  mention  of  rou  in  Christ 
Jeans."  Here  the  reference  to  £ph.  i,  9 ;  lii,  8,  is  very 
striking.— <8.)  Pot.  S :  "  Neither  I,  nor  any  other  like 
me,  can  attain  unto  the  wisdom  of  the  sainted  and  11- 
loRtriouB  Panl,  who,  when  he  was  with  yon  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men  then  living,  tMigbt  most  fnlly  and  forel- 
Uy  the  weed  at  truth;  and,  when  absent  from  you, 
wrote  a  letter  (limmXAs,  plor.for  aiag. ;  compare  De 
Wette,  EM.  i.d.N.T.  p.  7,  8d  ed.  §  150),  by  which 
yon  may  be  built  ap  in  the  faith,  if  yon  study  it  atten> 
tively."  Compare  Phit  i,  27.— Pol.  11 :  "  But  1  have 
neither  perceived  nor  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind 
among  you,  with  whom  St.  Paul  labwed,  who  are 
[praiMd]  in  the  tnghinuig  of  Ua  epistle."  (Hefele 
en  donee  the  conjecture  that  "tmdatP*  has  heen  kat 
fVom  the  text,  with  the  loos  of  the  Greek  in  eh.  x,  zi, 
and  xii.)    CcHop.  RiU.  i,  6. 

II.  A  /ewpaimisa  o/tke  JV.  T.  an  dutinctlg  quoted, 
eA&er  at  the  lang«affe  of  (A«  Lord,  lh«  apottlet,  or  of 
'*Seriptun." — Bar.  4 :  "  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  lest 
we  be  fonud,  as  it  is  written,  MMiy  are  called,  faw  ore 
dkosen"  (Matt,  xx,  16;  xxii,  14.  The  signs  of  qnnta- 
tion  in  this  and  the  next  instance,  scr^buit  est,  imqmt, 
are  constantly  employed  by  Barnabas  In  citing  from 
O.  T.).—Bar.  7 :  "  So  they,  taquit,  who  desire  to  see 
me  and  be  received  into  my  kingdom,  must  reach  mo 
through  afflictions  and  sufferings"  (Matt,  xvi,  24. 
Compare  Heftle,  SatdMArabm  det  Ap.  Bam.  p.  66+). 
— Clem.  M :  "  For,  he  says,  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
beard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  what 
things  he  hath  prepared  for  them  thatmuf  fi>rbiin"(l 
Cor.  li,  9,  almost  exactiy ;  vhile  both  Paol  and  Clem- 
ent differ  in  synonymes,  arrangement,  and  every  thing 
but  sentiment,  from  the  Sept.  of  Iso.  Iziv,  a,  4,  whence 
Paul  quotes). — Ofeni.46:  "  Remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesos ;  for  he  said.  Woe  to  that  man ;  it  bad  been 
good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom  (Matt,  xxvi, 
24) ;  rather  than  ofllsnd  one  ot  my  elect  (Matt,  xvili, 
6),  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
alwnt  him,  and  that  he  were  drowned  In  the  sea,  than 
that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones"  (Mark 
ix,42;  Lukexvii,2).  Similarexamplos of citingfrom 
various  gospels  under  the  general  designation  of  \oyot 
Toil  rvfxov  may  be  foand  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii,  18 ; 
also  frequently  in  Irennus  and  Justin  Mar^. — Pot. 
S:  "Mindful  of  what  out  Lord  said  when  he  tangbt, 
*  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  Judged  (Matt,  vii,  1,  Ut) ; 
fbrgive,  and  ye  shall  be  fbrgiven  (Luke  vl,  37) ;  be 
merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy  (Luke  vl,  86);  in 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again  (Matt,  vii,  2) ;  and  blessed  are  the  poor,  and 
those  who  suflfer  persecution,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  God'"  (Matt  V,  8;  Luko  vi,  W'y.  —  PoL  7:  "The 
Lord  add,  'The  spirit  truly  is  readv,  but  the  flesh  Is 
weak'"  (Marie  xiv,  88,  lit.).-/W.  xi:  "Do  we  not 
know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  as  St.  Paul 
teaches  7"  (1  Cor.  vi,  2,  apparently  literal,  but  the 
Greek  is  lost.  Credner's  ground  for  suxpecting  the 
last  cUuse  is  ^golar  enough — because  Polycarp  never 
gives  the  name  of  an  aaUior  dtedl  EM.  i.d.  N.T. 
p.  446).— iW.  13:  "As  Is  sdd  In  these  Scriptures, 
Be  ye  angry,  and  t\n  not  (Fsa.  iv,  6,  quoted  by  Panl 
without  acknowledgment) ;  and,  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath"  (Gph.  iv,  26 ;  0.  and  N.  T. 
blended  as  "  scriptures").  These  are  believed  to  be 
the  only  examples  of  explicit  citations  with  marks  of 
quotation,  except  such  as  may  have  been  taken  from 
the  Sept.  or  the  N.  T.  Alleged  misquotations  will  be 
discnsud  in  the  seqnel. 

III.  MoHjf  pastageg  are  dtti  inA  aAttmliai  aeciini> 


to  every  mie  that  asketh  thee"  (Luke  vi,  80,  lit,  'd, 
with  MSS.  B  K  L,  181-67,  H  be  omitted,  and  with 
B;  Mattv,4S,neariy).— /^.Ami.3:  "Fu-tiiethinp 
which  are  aeen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  an 
not  ieeo  an  atanal"  (2  Cor.  iv,  18,  lit  Bat  the  pas. 
sage  is  donbtftal ;  not  found  in  anc  Lat  vers.,  Syriao 
fragm.,  nor  Syrus).— ^%m.  2 :  *'  Ready  for  every  good 
work"  (ntns  lU,  1,  tic  ttx  x^xir).— C%m.  86 :  "  Who 
being  the  brightness  of  his  majesty  (juydkmavviK  ^ 
iiliKit  M  mneh  better  than  the  angela,  as  he  has 
obt^ned  a  mora  excellent  name"  (Heb.  i,  8,  fy—igt. 
Rom.6:  "  For  what  Is  a  man  proMed  If  be  shall  gda 
the  whole  world  and  lose  hia  own  aonl?"  (Halt  xvi, 
26,  slight  change  in  anangement).  —  P^  1:  "Ii 
whom,  not  having  seen,  ye  believe;  and  believing, ye 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable"  (1  I^t  i,  8,  with 
omission). — Pol,  2:  "Believing  on  him  that  labed 
our  Lord  Jeeos  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him 
glory"  (1  Pet  i,  21,  slight  change  in  arcangemest).— 
HtT,  Sm.9:  "They  denied  the  nanw  hf  which  tfasy 
were  called"  (Ja«.  li,  7,  ftr  more  exact  than  ^ipsus 
in  Eng.  versions ;  quod  super  eoa  erat  tnvocatum  =fo 
imtA^vt^VfrnilavToi^'y). — JETer. on.  12, 6 :  "Ifye 
resist  him,  he  will  flee  from  you  with  confiiskHi"  (Jas. 
iv,  7).— Pol.  6:  "  Lust  warreth  against  the  aiMrit  (1 
Pet  ii,  11) ;  and  neither  fomiutors,  nor  elPMnioate, 
nor  abnsera  of  themselves  with  mankind,  shall  inh«it 
the  kingdom  of  God"  (1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10:  the  passage  b 
remaritable,  because,  wbQe  many  words  In  Pwd  are 
omitted,  futXaxai  and  ApvtvoKotTai,  which  had  ae- 
quired  a  scandalously  techidcal  signiflcotkiii,  are  re- 
tained. Comp.  the  long  Ibt  of  sins  In  Clem.  66  and 
Rom.  i,  29-32.  The  resemblance  is  renmrkaUe).— 
Pol,  4 :  "  The  love  of  money  Is  a  beginning  of  all  evil. 
Knowing,  therefore,  that  we  broogbt  nothing  Into  this 
worid,  but  neither  can  we  carry  any  thing  oat,  let 
OS,"  etc.  (1  Tim.  vi,  7,  the  order  of  elMuea  tranaposed. 
Compare  Pol.8;  1  Pet  11, 8S, 84).--/^7^ 2 :  '*Notrea- 
dering  evil  for  evil,  nor  railing  fiir  railing"  (1  Pet  iii, 
0,  lit).  — Po/.  7:  "For  whoever  confessMh  not  that 
Jeeus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  ia  Antichrist"  (1 
John  iv,  8).  The  fidlowing  list  embraces  aocuiale 
quotations  and  wry  atrihing  resemblanoes. 


Bar.  6=:  Hattbc.lL 

fAcUz,4S.' 
»  7=.?aTiai.lv,t 
n  Pettr.5. 
C^lem.  S=Ttt.Ul,L 
"    31  =  Heb.lv,  11 
85  =  Bom.  1,89. 
"    48  =  1  Cor.*.  94 
Ign.  Eph.  14  =  Matt,  xll,  SS. 
"  lUgn.lO  =  lCw.T,T. 
<*  Bom.  ft=IVor.iT,4. 
"  Smvr.  l=Hatt.ti1,lS. 
"      "     «  =  MaCtxlx,l«. 

(Acts  11,14. 
PoLl=  <Kpli.U,8,». 
n  Pet  1, 8. 
u  o_  (Matt  26. 
*=  lsCor.lv,H. 
Uer.Man. 


PoL  2  = 


(1  Pet.  i,  IS. 
\l  Pet  111. ». 


"    6  = 


0  = 

T  = 

S  = 
10= 
11  = 
19= 


GaL  It,  2& 
Thew.  t,  IT. 
Tim.  vi,  T,  1& 
1  Cnr.  vllt, »,  la 
G»i.  vf,  T. 
Kph.  T,  ?5l 
1 1^  U,  11. 
Rom.xiv,lfl^ia 
S  Cor.  vill,  tt. 
1  Pet.  h-,  T. 
lJohalT,S. 
lPM.tt,M,Si 
1  Pet  U,  U,  IT. 
9Tbe«.IlL». 
Gal.l,T. 


S     :=  Eph.lv,8ilL 
4,     u    J  i  „  /Lake  zvl,  19. 

»     "    M,  6=  Ja».lT.T. 
Sbn.  9,18=  Jdinxiv,a. 

IV.  Jfony  exteivM  pattoffet  mi  fJte  Ap.  Fatkm  art 
dote  imitatumt  of  ihalar  pattagei  M  N.  T. — Clem.  9- 
12:  The  examples  of  the  ancient  wortliles  is  adduced 
on  the  model  of  Heb.  xL  The  Ust  not  (miy  correspond' 
—Enoch,  Noah,  Abcabam,  Lot,  Rahab— but  many  ex- 
pressions agree.  And  the  magnificent  close  of  tb.- 
chapter  in  Hebrewa  la  repiodnced  with  little  changr 
in  Clem.  46.  He  then  begine  eh.  xlvl,  like  Heb.  xU. 
with  a  reference  to  these  examplea  tar  aag  encouragh- 
ment.  Heb.  xii,  1,  is,  however,  reproduoed  still  more 
accurately  in  ch*  19.— -Clem.  86  is  a  close  imitation  of 
the  beginning  of  Heb.  i. — Her.  Sim.  ix,  21 :  A  pan- 
phrase  of  the  para1>le  of  the  sower.  Matt.  xiU,  6-S3. 
(Co«q).Herm.Vis.Ui,6.  Also,  Sim.  Ix,  20,  and  Matt 
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ttw  <rf  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy  (ch.  iil.).— C%n».  49 : 
The  pnise  of  oharit7,  closely  iraitatiog  1  Cor.  xiil ; 
foOowing  also  Col.  Ui,  M;  1  Pet  iv,  8;  Jas.  v,  20; 
Gil.i,4;  JiilinUi,16;  1J(^It,9,10.  1^  is  not 
a  ttioa^t  fai  the  irhtde  ebiqiter  wliieh  !•  not  to  be  fbund 
IbM.T. 

T.  Beddea  the  above,  there  aie  cunjr  exprettiont  ap- 
pamtfy  tattm  from  the  N.  T. ;  also  allusions  and  ref- 
arenoee  too  inexact  to  be  called  qnotalions,  which  siu- 
glr  inigfat  appear  insigniAcant,  but  oocnrting  on  every 
ja^  are  -weigthy  arguments.  Westcott  ((^wow  Jf.  T. 
p.  80,  40, 47)  gives  many  examples  of  odnddence  in 
Ungai«e  (tf  the  PP.  App.  with  the  N.  T. 

(1)  Pecaliar  to  Clement  and  St.  Peter :  AyaOoiroda, 
aiiXforiKt  mtftvtov.  (2)  PeouUar  to  Clement,  St. 
Peter,  and  St^Pavl:  dyaO^  awtiSnmc,  aytoaftoc,  ti- 
Xixpip^,  thai^ua,  tvirpoafiKroe,  ravttvofpixrvvtj, 
mroKoq,  vmftpttv,  ^iKaifXia,  ^Xottvia,  0(Xo£fvo£. 

(5)  Pipeidiar  to  Clement  and  St  Paul:  iiifrafuXgros, 
iyspanvtvOatt  Xarovpyitf  Xctrevpyta.  XciravpTflv, 
patapwitoc,  t^Knppoi,  woXirtta,  woXm^HV  (Pdye.)* 
nfomc,  nuvAriKt  j(p^i6ofuu.  (4)  Peculiar  to  Ig- 
aatiui  asd  St.  ^iol,  very  nnmeroos,  e.  g. :  dSoaftoc, 
ivaift^uv/lvSaiafiof,  ^vmouv,  etc,  (5)  Peculia^  to 
Ignatias  and  St.  John :  ayami,  dyavdv,  and  o  oupw 
v6c  bistead  of  oi  o&pavoi  (St.  Paul  and  Clement). 

(6)  Pecnliar  to  Polycarp  and  St.  Paul :  AxorXavaVt  ip- 
pafiw,  (i^opyvpoCt     KO^ov,  /urmoXoyia,  vpovttv. 

Of  the  allnalMtt  and  refereDcea  no  enumerations 
need  be  given,  as  they  will  be  found  indicated  in  the 
fiwt-notes  of  every  page  of  Hefele's  edition,  and 
maesed  together  in  his  index. 

TI.  In  a  ftw  instances  these  fadiers  appear  to  mate 
mnqiKtatimt;  i.e.  th^  dte  as  "words  of  the  Lord," 
or  of  *'  Sdiptare,"  what  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
K.T.— SoAir.4:  "  The  Son  of  God  says  let  as  resist 
aU  iniqaKy,  and  hold  it  in  hatred."  Tbin  Is  not  to  be 
fbimd  in  the  27.  T.,  nor,  as  fiu:  as  la  known,  in  any  apoc- 
ryphal gospel.  It  must  have  been  taken  from  some 
tradition,  or  the  mere  sentiment  may  have  been  cited 
from  Jas.  iv,  7,  or  2  Tim.  ii,  19 — djror^u  aire  dSuciaf ; 
and  fM.csiXtl63— oftnoi'  ifuaiioa. — Bar.  6:  "Be- 
h(dd,aaith  the  Lord,  I  will  nuke  the  last  things  Iftethe 
first."  This  maybe  a  loose  quotation  of  Matt.  xx,I6. 
Comp.  Erek.  xxxvi,  11. — Clem.  2S ;  "  Far  from  us  be 
this  acriptnre  which  saith.  Wretched  are  they  who  are 
double  minded  and  doubtful;  saying,  we  have  beard 
these  things  even  from  the  time  of  our  fathers,  and,  be- 
heid,  we  have  grown  old,  and  none  of  these  things  have 
happened  to  ns,"  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  taken 
&MD  some  apocryphal  source  (Coteler,  who,  however, 
IkHs  to  Indicate  the  precise  source).  Others  regard  it  as 
a  careless  citation  of  Jas,  i,  8,  and  2  Pet.  iii,  4.  Both 
explanations  are  unsatisbctory.  It  may  be  a  mere 
blunder  of  Clement. — Iffn,  Smifr.  3 :  "  And  when  he 
came  to  those  who  were  with  Peter,  he  said  onto  them, 
Take,  handle  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  disembodied 
^drit."  Prt^bly  this  passage  would  never  have  been 
—pectetf  as  it  has  been  bat  tar  the  remsilt  of  Ense- 
bios  (ffurf.  Ee.  exvi,  M)  that  he  did  not  know  whence 
Ignat  cited,  and  the  conjecture  of  Jerome  iDe  Vir, 
lU.  fgn.  n.  16)  that  it  was  frtmi  the  Gospel  of  the  Naz- 
arenes.  Pearson  suspects  an  oral  tradition.  (Comp. 
Oedner,  BalrSge,  i,  407.)  But  the  imitation  of  Luke, 
xxiv,  89,  is  qnlte  as  dose  as  many  uDchsHenged  qao- 
titiaiia.  But  the  most  remarkable  &ct  aboat  these 
blse  ritations  ts  yet  to  be  mentioned :  ibty  are  not 
confined  to  the  N.  T.  Thus,  Bar.  9:  "The  Scrip- 
tires  relate  that  Abraham  circumscribed  three  hundred 
and  ei^teen  men  of  his  own  household."  A  loose 
comlnnatkm  of  Gen.  xvii,  26,  27,  and  xiv,  14, — Clem. 
8:  Many  sentences  not  to  be  found  are  inserted  in 
qutations  tnm  the  O.  T.— CZem.  46 :  "  For  it  is  writ- 
ten,  Join  yonrselves  with  the  saints,  because  all  who 
aOim  to  them  will  be  aanctilied."  (Unscriptural,  per- 
haps;  certainly  not  in  Scripture.)  And  again  in  an- 
•thsr  plMB,  "With  an  innocent  man  tbon  shalt  be  In- 


nocent, with  the  elect  thou  shalt  he  elect,  and  with  the 
froward  tbon  shalt  be  froward"  (Psa.  xvili,  26;  very 
loosely). — Bar.  7 :  Ceremonies  an  quoted  from  "the 
prophet"  which  ne  only  to  be  found  in  tndttioo. 
(Comp.  Justin. c.  7VmA.Q.  40;  Teital. oife. ./tiilL 
c.  xiv ;  ado.  Marc,  iii,  7.)  Our  conclusions  from 
these  &ctB  are :  IsL  It  is  wholly  incredible  that  these 
citations  have  been  made  front  any  apocryphal  books 
of  the  N  T.  now  in  existence.  Very  few  of  them  have 
been  traced  with  any  {dauallulify  to  such  sources,  and 
these  have  qnlte  as  much  resemblance  to  the  genu- 
ine as  to  the  apocryphal  books.  2d.  And  yet  there 
is  no  saffldent  evidence  that  these  fiithers  copied  from 
tbe  HSS.  of  the  N.  T.  The  dtations  absolutely  literal 
are  very  few  and  brie^  and  of  the  nature  of  proverbs 
or  maxims,  whiclf  conld  not  be  readily  forgotten  or 
varied.  (E.  p.,  1  Cor.  ii,  9 ;  Q.  CUm.  34 :  Matt  vii,  1 ; 
Qu.  Pol.  2 :  Mark  xiv,  88 ;  Qu.  Pol.  7 :  1  Pet.  iii,  9 ; 
Qu.  Pol.  2.)  Citations  are  expressly  made  only  from 
Mutt,  Lului,!  Cot.,  and  Eph.;  and  only  nxty  oat  ai 
some  one  hundred  apparent  reftrences  ue  close  imlta' 
tions.  8d.  But  the  0.  T.  is  quoted  quite  aa  carelessly, 
in  many  instances,  as  tbe  Mew.  Veyy  few  books  of 
the  O.  T.  are  expressly  named.  The  tev  literal  quo- 
tations from  the  0.  T.  are  also  of  the  nature  of  proT> 
crbs.  (E.  g.,  Prov.  v,  5 ;  Qu.  Clem.  80 :  Prov.  x,  12 ; 
Qu.  Clem.  49.)  More  blse  citations  from  the  O.  T. 
are  made  than  from  the  IVew;  and  all  these  were,  of 
course,  mere  blunders,  while  there  must  have  been 
"  words  of  the  Lord"  well  known  in  these  times  not 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as  we  learn  from  John  xxi, 
25.  St  Paul  himself  quotes  from  these  in  one  instance 
(Acts  XX,  86).  In  fact,  tiie  dtaticos  of  tbe  iathera 
from  the  O.T.  are  not  more  inexact  than  tboee  of  the 
K  T.  writers.  Our  Lord  himself  often  varies,  both  in 
synonyms,  arrangement,  and  construction,  from  tbe 
Sept.,  ^vittg  only  the  sentiment  4tb.  In  a  few  in- 
stances tbe  O.  T.  Is  unquestionably  quoted  through 
the  medium  of  tbe  Kew.  Passages  wholly  differing 
both  from  tbe  Heb.  and  the  Sept  are  reproduced  witlk 
surprising  accuracy.  Important  additions  to  texts  are 
made  from  tiie  N.  T.,  and  the  whole  designated  as 
"  Scripture."  This  argument  is  nnanswerabte.  Such 
citations  must  have  been  made  from  the  N.  T.  6th, 
Therefore  tbe  conjecture  that  the  books  of  the  2T.  T, 
were  not  known  to  these  fathers,  and  p^haps  not  in 
existence  in  their  time,  cannot  be  entertained  by  any 
candid  mind.  With  the  possible  exception  of  2  Pot, 
Jude,  and  2  and  3  John,  to  which  few,  if  any  allusions 
are  made,  and  no  certain  references,  all  the  books  of 
the  present  canon  are  quoted  or  referred  to  repeatedly, 
and  often  very  accurately.  The  direct  testimony  to 
the  epistles  of  Paul  are  all  the  more  valuable  because 
they  are  given  incidentally,  and  for  a  wholly  different 
purpose.  A  few  years  later,  about  A.D.  160,  when  the 
authority  of  the  aiwstolic  writings  began  to  be  c^Ied 
in  question,  a  list  of  them,  nearly  complete,  is  given 
in  tbe  Muratorian  Fragment.  They  could  not  have 
been  challenged  nor  ri'ralled  by  apocryphas  in  the  age 
of  the  apostolic  iktbers.  These  writers  most  have  poc- 
eeased  the  )mk^  of  onr  present  canon,  or  nearly  all  of 
them ;  but  they  sddom,  if  ever,  turned  to  them  at  the 
moment  of  writing.  They  could  cite  Irom  the  N.  T., 
as  tbey  unquestionably  did  from  the  Old,  with  stiffi- 
clent  accuracy  for  their  purpose,  merely  from  recol- 
lection. Tbe  unrolling  <rf  immense  pardnnents,  even 
if  tbey  carried  tbem,  was  a  useless  troable  in  hurried 
writing,  amid  tbe  pressure  of  missionary'  journeys.  If 
Strauss  bad  made  a  candid  examination  of  these  fkct», 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  found  it  to  bis 
porpose  to  make  the  following  admission :  "It  would 
undoul>tedly  be  an  argument  of  dedsive  weight  in  fit- 
Tor  of  the  credibility  of  the  Ubllcal  history  conld  it  ■ 
be  shown  that  it  was  written  by  eye-witnesses,  or  even 
by  persons  nearly  contampwaneons  with  the  events 
uansted."  (LAmJem,  i,  J  IS,) 
TheCArwtKm 
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to  show  that  niaii7  ottbe  dUttotu  in  the  ap.  fathers, 
apparently  from  Scriptnrs,  are  from  the  oldest  Litnr- 
^es.  On  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  apaatolicBl  ftthers 
in  the  hlstor)'  of  ChriBtian  doctrine,  see  Dwner,  Doc- 
trine of  the  Penon  of  Chritt,  period  i,  ch.  i ;  on  their 
value  for  the  history  of  the  church,  see  Schi^,  Bietory 
of  the  Chrittian  Churck,  §  117;  PreesuiiES,  flwt.  d.  troU 
Pnm.  SUckt,  voU  i ;  Hoahdm,  ComiMiUarifS,  I,  200 
aq. ;  Elliott,  J)dimeaUom  Bmamtm,  bk.  i,  ch.  iii ; 
Haae,  CAsreA  fluft>ry,  7th  eO.  §  89.  See  also  Hagen- 
blw^,  Htttory  of  Doctrina,  §  S6 ;  Reuse,  Hittoire  du 
Canon,  cb.  ii ;  Conybeare,  Bampton  Leeture,  1839  ;  Hil- 
genfeld,  Die  app.  VV.,  Untenuchimgca,  etc.  (Halle, 
1833) ;  Clarke,  StKCCuion  of  Sacred  Literatitrt^  vol.  i ; 
Lechler,  ApyttoL  and  mchapottol.  Zettcdler,  Stnttgardt, 
1857 ;  BuDBen,  Chrigtianltif  and  Mankind,  vols,  v  and 
vi ;  Freppel,  Let  Pirtt  ApottoUqtut  (Paris,  1859) ;  Don- 
aldson, Crit,  //i^.  nf  Ckriat.  Life  and  Doctrine  from  the 
Death  of  the  Apoetltt  to  the  Nicene  Council  (vol.  i,  Lond. 
1865);  Illgen,  Zeiia.ftir  die  ftuC  Th*ol.  (1866,  Hoft.  i); 
and  iba  prolegomena  to  the  editions  named  below.  The 
best  editions  are :  l.ByCoteleriuB,^iS'.P<[i&iini,^'fo)n> 
porOui  apotMieiafianurwa,  Opera  (Paris,  1672, 2  vols, 
fill,  i  a  new  edition  by  Clericns,  Amsterdam,  1724,  2 
vols.  fol.).  Cotelerins  added  to  his  edition  the  Pse  udo- 
Clementines  and  the  Vindifia  IgnatiancB  by  Pearson. 

5.  By  the  Oratorian  Gallandios,  in  bin  Bibl^ttheca  Vete- 
nm'Palrm ;  8.  By  RuRsell  (Lond.  1746).  4.  By  Jacob- 
aon  (2  vols.  Oxf.  1838, 2d  ed.  1840, 8vo).  This  edition 
does  not  contain  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  epistle 
to  Dlognetas,  and  the  Potior  flermat.  6.  Reithmayr 
(R.  C.)  Patrum  Apottol.  Ep'itda  (Monach.  1844,  8vo). 

6.  Hefele  (R.  C),  Patrvm  Apottol.  Opem  (Tubing.  1839, 
4tti  ed.  1855^  8v6).  7.  Dressel,  Patrum  Apottol.  Opera 
(Leipz.  1868, 2d  ed.  8vo) ;  It  includes  the  Greek  Pastor 
Hermae,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  from  Tiscben- 
dorf's  Sinaitic  Codex.  There  is  also  an  English  version 
of  the  Ap.  Fathers  (not  according  to  the  latest  texts)  by 
Wake  Oatest  ed.  Oxf.  1841, 12mo).    See  Fathcrs. 

Apostolical  King  or  Apostolical  Majesty, 
a  title  ot  the  kinga  of  Hungary  conferred  bjr  Pope  SyU 
veater  II  In  1000  npon  Dnke  Stephen  I  on  acconnt  of 
bis  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  futh.  It 
was  renewed  in  1756  by  Clement  XIII  for  Maria  The- 
resa and  her  snccessors  on  the  throne  of  Austria ;  abol- 
ished in  1848,  but  reassumed  Qn  the  fbnn  of  "  Apos- 
tolical Mqjesty")  in  1852. 

ApoatoliCfU  Men,  a  name  often  given  to  the  as- 
sistants and  disciples  of  the  apostles.  Those  among 
them  who  left  writings  racelv^  the  name  Apottt^ieal 
Faikert  (q.  ▼.)■ 

Apostolical  Sttooession.  See  Sdcokssioh. 

ApostolXci,  or  Apostolic  BROrnGBs,  (1.)  a  sect 
of  heretics  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  (/)e  Ilteret. 
xl),  who  says  that  they  arrogated  fo  themselves  the 
title  of  (^otiollci,  because  they  refused  to  admit  to  their 
communion  all  persons  using  marriage,  or  having 
property  of  their  own ;  not  that  they  were  heretical, 
be  says,  for  abstsioing  from  these  things,  but  because 
they  held  that  those  persons  had  no  hope  of  salvation 
who  did  not  do  ao.  They  were  similar  to  the  Ed^ 
crstites,  and  were  also  called  ApetaetUa.  (2.)  A  sect 
with  this  name  anwe  in  the  twelfth  centurj',  who  con- 
demned marriage  and  infant  baptism,  also  purgatory, 
prayer  for  the  dead,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  pow* 
er  of  the  pope,  etc.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  death 
at  Colore  (Uoshcim,  Htit.  cent,  xii,  pC  ii,  ch.  v, 
§  15).  (8.)  Anothw  apostolic  brotherhood  was  fotmd- 
ed  Gerhard  SegarelU,  of  Parma,  about  A.D.  12«0. 
This  brotherhood  Pope  Nicolas  IV  endeavored  to  sup. 
press  by  various  decrees  of  1286  and  1290.  No  here, 
ay  of  doctrine  was  proved  against  the  founder;  and 
his  only  profession  was  a  desire  to  restore  apostolic 
simplicity  in  religion.  He  was  imprisoned  and  ban- 
ished, but  nevertheless  his  adherents  spread  through 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.   Th^  went  about 


accompanied  by  women  singing,  and  preacUng  ca^ 
peeially  a^^ainst  the  corruptions  of  the  clei^.  In 
1294  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  were  burnt  alive 
'ftt  Purma.  Segarelli  abjured  his  heresy,  bnt  was  bnnit 
in  1800  ttir  having  relapsed.  From  this  time  Dold- 
no  of  Uilan  became  the  head  of  this  party,  who  pre- 
dicted the  sudden  downfidl  of  the  RomUi  CfanrA. 
Doldno,  in  1304,  fortified,  with  1400  followers,  a  mono- 
tain  In  the  diooew  at  Novaia,  and  plondered,  fbr  ila 
sappnt,  the  adjacent  coootiy.  In  1806  he  Cortiiied 
the  motmtain  Zebdio,  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli,  and 
fongfat  agunst  thv  troopa  of  the  bisliop  until  he  was 
compelled  by  fiimine  to  soirender  in  1307.  Doldno 
and  his  companion,  Hargaretha  of  Trent,  were  burnt, 
with  many  of  their  followers.  See  DuLciEnsTS.  These 
Apostolici  rejected  the  authority  of  the  pop%j  oaths, 
capital  punishments,  etc.  Some  ApoaCblic  Brodicn 
ore  mentioned,  A.D.  1811,  near  Spoleto,  and  A.D.  1820, 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  Sj-nod  of  Lavaur,  J368, 
mentions  them  for  the  last  time.  The  sect  continued 
In  Germany  down  to  the  time  of  Bonibce  IX.  Ho- 
sbeim  published  an  acconnt  of  them  in  three  bookE 
(Helmstadt,  1746,  4to).— Murd.  UiMheim,  Ckurtk  UitL 
cent,  zlii,  ch.  v ;  Landon.  Eccl  Diet,  i,  466 ;  Haae,  Ci. 
Hitt.  §  294. 

Apostolidis,  Michael,  a  tbool<^an  and  prelate 
of  the  Greek  church,  bom  toward  the  close  of  the  I8th 
centory  on  the  island  of  ^rete,  died  at  Athens  on  Aug. 
2, 1862.  He  studied  theology,  pliilosophy,  and  lan- 
guages at  the  German  Universities,  and  became  soon 
after  professor  at  a  Greek  school  at  Trieste.  Wheo 
Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  dasignatied  aa  Iting  of 
Greece,  Apostolidis  was  called  to  Munich  to  instiaet 
him  in  Greek.  Having  arrived  wiUi  King  Oliio  ta 
Greece,  he  became  lecturer  on  church  hiatmy  and  edi* 
ics  at  an  ecclesiastical  school  at  Athens,  and,  in  1837, 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Athene. 
When  the  Independence  of  the  Church  of  Greece  had 
been  declared,  Apostolidis  was  sent  to  Petersburg  to 
establish  a  closer  connection  between  the  Church  of 
Russia  and  that  of  Greece.  On  bis  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Patraa.  Snbeequently  he  be- 
came «rchbishop  of  Athens  and  fHrerident  of  the  Syn- 
od, which  position  he  retained  nntil  his  death.  Apos- 
tolidis  wrote,  besides  several  contributions  to  the  Greek 
periodical  A6ytoc  'Bp/i^f,  of  Vienna,  a  manual  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  entitled  Tr)c  xardt  Xpurriv  9du%  irpay- 
fiania  (Athens,  1847),  fliat  la  die  andent  Greek,  but 
enbseqaently  also  In  modem  <^eek. — Uaten  Zat,  vii, 
398,399. 

AiMMtoUoity,  a  Bo-called  "  note  of  the  cbnrdL" 
See  Apostolical  Cbubch  ;  Chosch. 

Apostollnl,  or  Apostles,  an  order  of  monks,  who 

most  probably  took  their  origin  in  the  15th  century  at 
Genoa,  where  the  convent  of  St-  Roche  belonged  to 
them.  It  seems  that  there  were  many  hermits  who 
congregated  at  Genoa  about  that  time,  who,  <»a  ac- 
count of  the  apostolical  life  which  they  professed  to 
lead,  and  their  having  assumed  St.  Barnabas,  the  apos- 
tle, as  their  patron,  took  the  designation  of  ApotteJim, 
or  "  Fathers  of  St.  Barnabas."  At  first  the  members 
of  the  order  were  laymen,  and  bound  by  no  vow;  hot 
Pope  Alexander  VI  oblif^d  them  to  the  vow,  and  to 
live  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  in  1496.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  a  gown  and  scapulary,  over  which 
they  wore  a  cloak  of  gray  cloth,  with  a  little  hood. 
They  afterward  united  with  the  monks  of  SI.  Ambrtm 
ad  Aenaa,  then  diesotved  the  connection,  then  were 
reunited  by  Sixtna  V,  and  finally  both  were  snp. 
pressed  by  Innocent  X  in  1650.— Helyot,  Ord.  Itmad, 
t.  iv ;  Landon,  Ecdet.  IXcA»utrg,  i,  455. 

ApostoUns,  Michael,  a  learned  Greek  of  tbs 
loth  century.  He  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Palnologus,  who 
was  killed  in  the  storming  of  the  city  of  Con8tantin<v 
ide  by  the  Turk^,,.  ^ite^  ^7  ^ 
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T^riu  in  146S  be  escaped  to  Italy,  where,  to  pleaw 
Ctrdioa]  BessarioD,  he  vroto  against  Theodore  of 
Gaza.  But  his  abuse  of  Aristotle  dupleaeed  the  car- 
Mnal,  and  Apostolioa  retired  into  Crete,  where  he 
gsfand  s  hard  livelihood  by  copying  HSS.  and  teadi- 
ing  children.  He  died  about  1480  at  Venice,  leaving 
j  many  mannscripta,  which  are  still  extant  in  European 
'  i»U«:tions. — FabriciuB,  B'Miolheca  Gntcc,  t.  zi ;  Hoe- 
far,  A'ota/.  Biog.  Gtniraie,  U,  914. 

Apostool,  Saxcbl,  a  Mennonite,  was  bom  in 
1538,  And  was  minuter  of  a  chorcb  of  the  Watorland* 
en  (a  braocfa  of  the  Dutob  Baptists)  at  Amsterdam. 
In  1662  be  dtftiiutnished  fabnself  by  bla  oppositloii  to 
Galen na  Haoa,  who  taught  that  Cluistianity  is  not  so 
much  a  body  of  opinions  as  a  foactical  life.  Apostool, 
M  the  contrary,  innisted  on  the  necessity  of  doctrine, 
and  also  of  tb%  especial  views  of  the  Uennonites.  Ga- 
lenn  was  charged  with  Socinianism  and  acquitted, 
and  Apostool  and  his  friends  had  to  form  a  separate 
duncli.  His  foUowera  were  called  ApoetooUans.  He 
lived  m  to  nearly  the  «nd  <tf  the  century. — Schyn, 
AC  Memmm.  p.  827;  Hoefbr,  Biog.  Ctturale,  U,  914; 
Hosfaelm,  Ck.  IliM.  cent,  xvil,  ch.  v,  §  7.  See  6a- 
LBTITBa;  Memmohitbs. 

Apotaotitci  or  ApotaCtJtSe  (from  Airoramroiuu, 
to  rntottHre),  an  ancient  sect,  who,  affecting  to  follow 
the  evangelical  counsels  of  povertj'  and  the  example 
of  the  primitive  Cbristiaos,  renounced  all  their  pos- 
sesainu.  They  Mem  to  have  lieen  the  same  as  the 
Apoatotid  or  the  TaUanitea.  Daring  the  persecntion 
of  Diocletian  tbey  bad  many  martyrs ;  and  subse- 
qnently  adopted  the  errora  of  the  Encratites,  who 
deemed  marriage  and  nnchastity  to  be  the  same  thing. 
The  sixth  law  in  the  Theodoeian  Code  Joins  the  Apo> 
tactitn  with  the  Ennomians  and  Arians. — Moabaim, 
Comm.  i,  482 ;  ^ngbaQi,  Ori<f.  End.  bk.  xxii,  ch.  1,  §  6. 
AfMrtheoaxT  roke'ack,  aeammmg,  L  e.  with 

amnatic*;  Sept.  /ivpf^^f,  Exod.  xxx,  25;  xxxvii, 
39;  EccL  x,  1),  eorreetly  rendered  in  the  margin 
"perftimer;"  so  also  in  Ecdes.  xxxviil,  8;  xlix,  1: 
tlie  word  means  also  any  thii^  tpiced  (1  Chnm.  ix,  80) ; 
hence,  ointment,  confection  (Exod.  xxx,  86J.  The 
holy  oils  and  ointments  were  probably  prepared  by 
one  of  the  priests  who  bad  properly  qualified  himself 
ia  Egypt,  where  mgninta  were  in  great  use.  See 
AHonrmo.  Roberts  (OrimUd  lUtittratiotu,  p.  80) 
states  that  in  Hindoo  temples  there  is  a  man  call- 
ed nUe-KSran,  whose  chief  bosiness  it  is  to  distil 
sweet  waters  from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oils  from 
wood,  flowers,  and  other  substencea.  From  our  ver- 
sion having  rendered  the  word  '*  apothecary,"  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  botineas  of  a  perfumer  was 
not  distingniabed  from  tliat  of  an  apothecary  in  the 
time  of  the  translatore.  Thus  Shakapeare,  a  contem- 
porary writer,  aaye, 

"  An  ounce  of  dvet.  good  apothrtwy, 
iveeten  mine  Imagtnatlon." 

Indeed  perfumery  is  almost  Inseparable  from  a  dnig- 
pst's  Etoclc  in  trade.   Sacred  oil  appears  to  have 


been  as  copiously  uaed  by  the  heathen  nations  as  it 
was  in  the  Jewish  tebemacle  and  temple,  and  during 
the  patriarchal  ectmomy ;  the  Sanscrit  writes*  prove 
its  retention  in  the  preaoit  rdigions  aervSaaa  of  India, 
and  that  it  waa  adc^ted  in  the  more  anclaat  we  have 
tite  aothori^  of  Strabo  (lib.  xv),  where  be  refeis  to  a 
ceremony  which  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  the  psal- 
mist, that  it  ran  down  upon  Aaron's  beard,  that  went 
down  to  the  slcirts  of  his  garmento  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  2). 
Sir  William  Ooaeley,  also(7'rai>.t»i'erna,i,391),  men- 
tions the  statue  of  a  man  at  Shapor,  which,  according 
to  the  Nadtal  ai-Colvb,  princes  went  on  pilgrimages  to 
visit  and  anoint  with  oil.    See  Psktumb. 

Ap'pa&n  (Heb.  Afpa^^y  D^K,  the  nottnkt 
Sept.  'Aip^atfi  T.  r.  'Air^iv),  the  second  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Nadab,  and  the  father  of  Ishi,  of  the  tilbe 
of  Jndah  (1  Cbron.  U,  80,  81).    B.C.  ante  1658. 

Apparel  (nsnally  designated  in  Hah.  by  13^,  beg- 
ged, "dress,"  or  some  form  of  Uitsb,  lebtuh',  "  cloth- 
ing," ioijic,  itiarta/toct  etc.),  Orikxtai.,  especially 
Hebrew.  See  Garuekt;  Clotbiso;  Raihent,  eto. 
This  was  usually,  as  the  eastern  climate  necessitated, 
wide  and  flowing  (comp. 
Olear,  Seitat.  p.  807),  but 
concerning  its  precise  cat 
we  find  nothing  indicated 
in  the  O.  T.  books,  except 
with  regard  to  that  of  the 
prieathwd.  See  Prikst. 
But  aa  customs  change  but 
little  among  Orientals,  we 
may  probably  get  a  pretty 
exact  idea  it  the  ancient 
Hebrew  fashion  from  a 
comparison  with  modem 
Eastern,  especially  Arabic 
costume  (see  especially  Ar- 
vieux,  Trav.  iii,  241  sq, ; 
Niebubr,  fietcAr.  p.  62  sq.). 
See  Drbbb.  The  delinea- 
tioua  of  dress  npon  the 
Oriental  monnmente  (such 
as  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 
Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and, 
to  some  extent,  Egypt)  are 
useful  for  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially fbr  the  later  period  (namely,  durin<r  the  exile, 
when  the  Jews  wore  Chaldfuin  garmcntfi,  Dan,  ii,  21). 
For  the  earlier  period  see  the  Gemara  {ShabbatA.  xvi, 
4).  Male  and  female  apparel  then,  as  now,  did  not 
essentially  differ  j  but  a  lady  was  easUy  recognised 
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for  the  most  part  by  single  pieces  oS  female  attire,  and 
MpeeiaU}'  by  onunienta,  ud  moreover  tbe  coatlinees- 
of  matavU  in  tbe  head-dresses  made  s  distinction  be- 
tveen  the  sexes  safBcknt  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
law  (Dent,  xxii,  6)  forbidding  men  to  wear  women's 
garments  and  the  reverse.  (See,  however,  Joaepbns, 
War,  iv,  9,  10.  The  reason  naually  assigned  for 
this  statute  is  the  prevention  of  confusion,  and  espe- 
cially Ueentionsness,  see  Mill,  Diiaert.  p.  208  sq. ;  Hi- 
chaelis,  Mot.  Seckt.  iv,  849  »q.  Others,  as  Le  Clerc 
after  Halmonides,  regard  the  prohibition  as  a  pre- 
ventiTe  of  certain  forms  of  idolatiy  which  required 
men  to  sacriiice  in  female  apparel,  and  the  reverse, 
see  Hacrob.  Saturn.  U,  8,  p.  22,  ed.  Bip. ;  Philochori 
Fragm,  ed,  Siebelis,  p.  19  sq. ;  comp.  Jul.  Firmic. 
De  tmre  profcm.  rtl.  c.  4 ;  also  Creuser,  8j/mbol.  ii, 
3i  sq. ;  and  generally  Pezotd,  I>e  promitaia  vesfMnn 
vtritugva  aexut  marpatioie,  Ups.  1702,  and  In  Ugolini 
7%eMaur.  xxlx.  This  interpretation  is  snstuned  by 
a  ttstemect  of  Bfaimonides,  More  NevoMm,  iii,  27 ; 
comp.  Movers,  PKSnic.  i,  445 'sq.  Hany  Jews,  how* 
ever,  underetand  the  textual  expression  133~*^^3,  lit- 
erally "  utensils  of  a  man,"  to  signify  male  weapons, 
so  Onkelos  in  loc. ;  a  view  which  b  adopted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  iv,  6,  43.)  The  subject  of  female  ap- 
puel  has  been  especially  treated  by  Schroder  (_Dt 
•eifBEtt  midier.  Beb.  Lugd.  B.  1745)  and  Haitmann 
(ffefthlenii  am  AiteudU,  Amst  1849).  Tbe  manu- 
factare  of  garments  was  In  all  ages  the  business  of  the 
women,  especially  tbe  females  of  the  family,  and  even 
dlstingnisfaed  ladies  did  not  excuse  themselves  from  the 
employment  (1  Sam.  ii,  19 ;  Pror.  xxxi,  22  sq.).  See 
WiFB.  Tbe  only  legal  enactment  on  the  subject  was 
that  wool  and  linen  should  not  be  osed  in  the  same 
article  of  apparel  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Dent,  xxii,  11),  a 
prescription  probably  not  designed  (as  thought  by 
Josephas,  Ant.  iv,  8,  II)  to  fortjid  the  priests  any  in- 
termixture of  materials,  but  to  be  explained  after  the 
analogy  of  the  foregoing  prohibition  of  heterogeneous- 
ne8B(seeMichaelis,  jVm.^.  iv,  319sq.).  See  Divbrsb. 

The  articles  of  clothing  common  to  men  and  women, 
then,  were:  (1.)  The  under  ffarment,  rsh^,  keiho'- 
neth,  yiTwv,  or  fwuc  [see  Coat},  which  was  held  to- 
gether  by  tbe  girdle  (q.  v.),  and  besides  which  a  linen 
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sAtrt,  'p'lD,  ladin'y  is  sometimes  mentioned  (Isa.  m, 
28;  Jodg.  xiv,  12;  Prov.  xxzi,  24),  In  coranrai 
language  of  tbe  ancients,  a  person  who  had  only  Ibb 
under  garment  on  was  called  "naked"  (1  Sam.  lix, 
24;  Job  xxiv,  10;  Isa.  xz,  2;  comp.  Tijg.  Gto.  i, 
229),  a  term  that  is  sometime*  applied  also  to  om 
poorly  clad  (Job  xxil,  6 ;  Isa.  IviU,  7 ;  2  Sam.  vi,  20; 
see  Gesenius,  Thaaur.  p.  1071).  Those  in  high  sta- 
tion or  travellers  (comp.  Joseph.  Anl.  xxii,  6, 7)  Bome. 
times  wore  two  under  gannents,  like  a  double  shiit, 
tbe  outer  (which  was  always  bHiger  than  the  iiucr) 
one  being  then  called- 
nie{f,aro(eor 
"  upper  garment"  (1 
Sam.  XV,  27 ;  xviU, 
4;  xxiv,  5;  Job.  1, 

20)  .  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  likewise,  as 
perhaps  also  tbe  Per- 
sians, were  acquaint- 
ed with  this  habit 
(cwnp.  Herod,  i,  195; 
Ovid,  FatH,  U,  819; 
Salmas.  ad  TerhM. 
pail.  p.  71);  bat  tbe 
castom  appears  to 
have  been  always  re- 
garded by  the  Jews 
as  luxurtous  (llatt 
Z,  10;  Lake  iii,  II; 
)x,  8;  comp.  light- 
foot,  p.  830  ;  and 
Groebel,  in  the  MUceU.  Lip:  xli,  187  sq.).  A  Chaldae 
costume  was  the  1S*^aS,  paitiA' ,  or  fluaUU  (Dan.  ti,  S, 

21)  ;  probably  a  flowing  under-dress  (see  Geaeniw, 
Tkfcair.  p.  1101).  (2.)  An  over  ganamt  [see  Robr], 
which  wo*  thrown  oionnd  the  penon,  called  fl^^r, 
nmlak',  and  tifyd^^aamlak',  or  mamtk,  abo  tU,  be'^, 
a  piece  of  doAmg  generally,  iftanov,  especially  with 
females  the  nnoi^ia,  mUpadi'ati,  or  cIo<Uc,  palia,  oth- 
erwise n^SSa,  mcUUapkah',  or  maMSIa  (Ruth  iii,  IS ; 
Isa.  iii,  22)i*'ia«o  adde'nth,  or  wide  maadt, 
pallium  (Josh.  vU,  21 ;  1  Kings  xix,  13 ;  3  Kings  ii, 
13),  the  last  designating  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  very  loose  and 
flowing  robe,  sometimes  (Gen. 
XXV,  26;  Zedi.  xlii,  4)  lined 
wiUi  for,  each  as  tbe  Orientala 
(Tnriu)  even  wear  in  summer 
(see  Tfaevenot,  Vogaget,  1,  234 ; 
Rased,  Aleppo,  1, 127 ;  Harmer, 
Obmv.  iii,  4  sq.).  Poor  people 
and  travellers  also  used  the  out- 
er garment  as  night  clothes. 
See  ConcH.  Both  sexes  made, 
out  of  the  snpmbandant  folds 
in  front,  a  pocket  or  lap,  p'Vl, 
cAeyjt,  or  "bosom,"  smum  (Ruth 
iii,  15;  fta.  Ixxix,  12}  Prov. 
xvii,  28;  2  Kings  iv,  89;  Hag. 
11, 12;  Luke  vi,  88;  comp.  Uv. 
xxi,  18 ;  Horace,  S«rm.  il,  8, 
171  sq. ;  Senec.  Ep.  19 ;  Joseph. 
War,  V,  7,  4;  vi,  8,  8;  see 
Wetstein,  i,  696;  Kype,  £%>erv. 
i,  238),  into  which  the  hand  was 
thrust  by  the  inddent  (Psa. 
Ixxiv,  11).  Yariegated  (on  the 
^aXaca  or  fine  purple  and  bjwus  ' " 
garments  of  Matt,  xi,  6,  see  Biel,  in  the  Ssfmhat.  Dm^. 
i,  79  sq.)  and  embnndered  raiments  were  reserved  for 
occasions  of  ceremonj  (Josh,  vil,  21;  Judg.  v,  80;  S 
Sain.  1,  24;  xlU,  16 ;  Prov.  xxxl,  22:  Esth.  vlii,  Ifi; 
E«k.  rvl.  10;  g«,B«™Q(^^^BoaeamOller. 
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JKM9aif.iii,140),a]thoagheT«iichiIdTan  (Gen.  zxxvii,  I 
3  i  comp.  Ksawolf,  Rmen,  p.  89)  were  habited  in  them 
(fiw  M  the  Q'<SD  niriS,  keiho'neth  pamm',  G«a. 
zxzrli,  23,  82;  2  Sam.  xiii,  IS,  19,  ia  probably  to  be 
understood,  vith  the  Sept.,  Onkelos,  Soadias,  and  oth- 
ets,  rather  than  a  dress  with  a  trahi  or  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  as  Josephus  explains,  Ant.  vii,  8,.l ;  bat  see 
Gesenius,  Tie*.  ifeA.p.  1117;  on  the  ^''i^ro,  peiki^' , 
or  brmdertdfiaitK  garmetU  of  Isa.  iii,  24,  see  Gesenios, 
Tkn.  p.  1187),  and  were  sometinws  port  of  the  prey 
taken  ftom  eDemies  (Zepb. !,  8).  See  Ubbchamt; 
WBAyoKO.  White  (byssos  and  linen),  however  [see 
Pbiest],  was  naturally  in  most  esteem  for  garments 
(comp.  Eccl.  ix,  8;  3  Esdras  1,  2;  vii,  9;  2  Mace,  xi, 
8;  Lake  xxiii,  11;  Josephna,  War,  ii,  1,  1;  Doug* 
Xki  AkoUcI.  ii,  57  ;  Schmid,  De  umt  vettiitm  aRiar.  in 
Ukfolini  Thetaw.  xxix).  Sw  Linen  ;  Follbr,  Gen- 
erals espedally  wore  red  (scarlet)  robes  (Jodg.  TiU, 
26;  Nafa.ii,4;  Isa.  1x111,1;  see  below).  Lazorioas 
spparel  was  no  doahC  increadng  In  fiuUon  onder  the 
later  kings  (Jer.  ir,  30 ;  Ezek.  xri,  10  sq. ;  Zeph.  1, 8 ; 
Lam.  iv,  5),  and  prevailed  among  the  Jews  down  to  the 
ipoatles'  times  (1  Tim.  ii,  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  3 ;  see  Dougtsi 
AKiltct.  ii,  28  sq.).  A  form  of  delicate  raiment  in  use 
by  pioDj  (sancdmonioas)  persons  Is  mentioned  (Lake 
xs,  46 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxiii,  6).  See  Seam.  On  rend- 
ing  the  garments,  see  Gbiep;  on  spreading  them  along 
the  way,  see  Coubtbst.  Shaking  the  garments  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  (Acts  xviii,  6)  was  a  symbolical 
tkclaration  that  the  party  would  haVe  nothing  more 
V)  do  with  him  (see  Heumanu,  Parerga,  p.  213  sq.). 
(I.)  Priests  alone  wore  drawers  [see  Breeches],  but 
they  are  now  in  almost  universal  nse  in  the  East  by 
men  and  women  (Niebuhr,  Bachr.  p.  62,  65;  Beiatn, 
i,  158 ;  so  also  among  the  ancient  Medea  and  Persians 
long  trowsers  were  worn,  Herod,  v,  49;  Xen.  Cjfrap. 
riii,  3,  13 ;  Strabo,  ii,  52 ;  and  so  many  nnderetand 
the  •,"^ia7D,»or6a/»B',"coat8,"ofDan.  iii, 21,27, see 
Lengerke  in  loc.,  while  otberB  understand  monf/es,  as 
I'einii  altogether  more  agreeable  to  Babylonian  usage, 
see  Gesenius,  Tkaaw.  p.  969  sq.).  (4.)  Both  sexes 
co\-«red  the  head  with  a  turban.  See  Head-dress. 
WoiDMi  likewise  wore  net-caps  (reticulated  hoods), 
ftontteto  (forehead  bands),  and  pnbaUy  toOs.  See 
CADL;Bo!nrn;  Fbohtlst;  Vm..  (fi.)  On  the  cov- 
ering of  the  foet,  see  Saitdal  ;  Shoe.  GloTes  (Ti^t^ 
or  C|3)  were  not  unknown,  yet  they  appear  not  to 
have  been  nsed  as  a  part  of  the  attire,  bat  by  work- 
men as  a  protection  of  the  hands  from  injury  and  soil- 
ing (comp.  Mishna,  Chelim,  xvi,  6;  xxlv,  15;  xxvl, 
3 ;  see  an  essay  on  the  gloves  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
WitwT  Zauckr,/.  Kiaut.  Literat.  1827,  No.  71  sq. ;  a 
man's  glove,  pVf^},  narldt^.  Is  mentioned  In  the  Tax- 
gum  oa  Bnth  iv,  7), 

The  Orientals  are  stQl  very  fond  of  changes  (q.  v.) 
of  lalment,  especially  of  robes  of  state  on  holidays  or 
feilife  occasions  (Ntebnhr,  Beitm,  i,  182 ;  Burckhardt, 
Jf«».  p.  272;  Banner,  U,  112;  lU,  447),  hence  rich 
Ilabiews  bad  tbsir  ehange-solts  of  apparel  (ni'S'^^n, 
dke£ftotk%  like  the  Greek  ttfiaTa  ^ji/im^,  Od^u. 
viS,  249 ;  xmh^c  i-rw^*  ^dv,  514),  and  to  a  snpe- 
tiorrsrifcnce  tbeie  always  appertidned  ft  goodly  wud- 
nbs  (nnrii^,  mtltadah',  dctket-prtat,  2  Kings  x,  22; 
Me  Ttw.  xxxi,  21 ;  Job  xxvil,  16 ;  Lake  xv,  22 ; 
comp.  Bochart,  Hitroz.  iii,  517;  RosAimQller,  MorgetU. 
m,  349 ;  Jacob,  ad  iMtim  Toxar.  p.  150).  Especially 
did  kings  and  nobles  possess  a  stock  of  state  and  cere- 
tsoDial  dresses  (r^S^tl^,  machlaUoth' ,  castli/  or  Jatioe 
gantutot,  for  special  occasions,  Isa.  Hi,  22  j  Zech.  iU, 
i)  for  presents  (Gen.  xlv,  22 ;  Esth.  iv,  4 ;  ri,  8,  11 ; 
1 S^.  xvili,  4 ;  2  Kings  v,  6 ;  x,  22 ;  comp.  also  Judg. 
xiv,  12, 19 ;  se«  Tavemier,  1,  207,  272 ;  Banner,  U, 
113 ;  IH,  447 ;  omcmg  the  Persians  head-drcaaee  i^>pear 
to  have  been  likewise  royal  presents,  Esth.  rl,  8 ; 
X 


I  comp.  Heeren,  Ideen,  I,  1,  216) ;  hence  among  the 
court  officers  Is  mentioned  a  custodian  of  the  ward- 
robe (ti^'iastl  "^^C,  iiumer^  hab-b&jadim' ,  berper  iff 
the  elotketl  2  Chron.  xxxlv,  22).  Sea  Qm.  Persona 
changed  their  clothes  for  rellgtons  reasons,  when  they 
had  bAcome  ceremonially  unclean  (Lev.  vii,  11 ;  xxvil, 
II,  25 ;  xr,  13,  etc. ;  comp.  Gen,  xxxv,  2).  Those  in 
eniinent  stations  and  fismales  anointed  and  perfnmed 
their  garments  (Psa.  xlv,  9;  Cant,  iv,  11).  See  Uli^ 
ODBHT.  MoonUng  qipnrel  (p'^'Jf'^,  mdiem',  mtdt, 
1.  e.  sackcloth)  wwe  Ot  coarse  stuff  (aa  still  In  the 
East),  narrow  and  without  sleeves.  See'MooRNiNa ; 
Sackcm>tu.  Prophets  and  ascetics  also  nsed  this  kind 
of  habllimenU  (Isa.  xx,  2 ;  Zach.  xlli,  4 ;  Matt,  iii,  4 ; 
see  Gesenius,  C<mm-ta.  ah.  Jeta.  1,  644).  Court  of- 
ficers (1  Kings  X,  6 ;  Isa.  xxli,  21)  wore  a  dbtlnctive 
dress.  See  Kino  ;  Priest.  (Comp.  generally  J.  H. 
Soprani,  Do  re  Mittona  //e6r.  in  his  Commml.  de  Da- 
vide,  Lngd.  1643).   See  Attibe. 

The  malignant  leprosy  (H^KIS'S  fl^t'?.  tiaraaA' 
moms'ftfA,  JM/img  sooi),  wl^  attacked  not  only 
clothing,  but  also  skins  and  lerther,  conristed  of  green 
and  reddish  spots ;  but  its  true  character  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  It  was  probably  some  form  of  mould 
engendered  by  dampness  or  confinement.  MIchaelis 
(JfM.  R.  iv,  265  sq.)  supposed  it  to  be  the  so-called 
wool-rot  (1.  e,  wool  from  diseased  sheep ;  see  Heben- 
strelt,  Cvra  Kmitatia  ap.  vet.  exempta.  Lips.  1783,  p. 
24) ;  others  explain  It  of  small  Insects,  not  cognizable 
by  the  eye,  that  appear  green  or  red,  and  corrode  the 
wool  (Jahn,  I,  ii,  1^  That  also  linen  stuff  (ver.  48, 
&^Fl1ljD)  might  be  similarly  affected,  is  improbable 
(comp.  Hichaelis,  in  Bertholdt's  Joum,  iv,  865  sq.); 
and  to  understand  cotton  material  to  be  meant  is  very 
arbitrary.  See  Linen.  This  subject  can  only  t>e 
cleared  up  by  closer  investigation  in  the  East  itself. 

Among  Greek  and  Boman  articles  of  apparel  men- 
tioned in  the  BlUe  are  the  \\aftvc,  or  <^oait,  a  wide 
overcoat  or  mantle,  which  hunters  (L^dan,  Dial.  deor. 
xi,  8),  soldiers,  especially  horsemen  (Bdckb,  8taat»- 
hauth.  i,  116),  and  their  officers  wore  Ql  Mace,  xil,  86); 
the  ^aik6viiQ  or  ^ivSKi)^,  panula  (Talm.  K*^3^B), 
travelling  or  rain-cloak  (2  Tim.  iv,  13),  which  was 
worn  by  the  Romans  over  the  tunica  (Suet.  Ifer.  46), 
and  wos  furnished  with  a  hood  for  the  protection  of 
the  head  (Cic.  ifU.  20 ;  Juven.  v,  78 ;  Senec.  Ep.  87, 
p.  829,  ed.  Bip.;  Horace,  Ep.  i^  11,  18;  comp.  Wet- 
stein,  ii,  366;  Stosch,  De  pdBio  iW*,  Lngd.  1709), 
according  to  others  a  pvtmantean  or  book-satdtel 
(see  the  commentators  in  loc.);  and  the  military 
xXaft^Q  KOKKim}  (^chtatngt  purpurea,  Donat,),  or  pnrpb 
robe  (Matt,  xxvii,  28),  a  woollen  scarlet  mantle,  Iwr- 
dered  with  pnrple,  which  Roman  generals  and  officers 
(Uv.i,26;  Tac.xii,66;  Rbt.  BeU.  A/r.  &1)  won  {iMt. 
pdudammimi)  at  first  ^ntrop.  ix,  2ff).— Wner,  1, 661. 
APPAREL  OF  MnruTBBB.  SeeCLEitaT,I>BBBs  of. 
Apparition  (fn^vcfa,  2  Msec,  v,  4;  ivStO^fia, 
Wisd.  xvii,  8;  fdyratrfta,  Wlsd,  xvil,  16  C143),  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  "^oit"  or  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
parted person  (comp.  Luke  xxiv,  37),  or  some  other 
preternatural  object.  See  Spectre.  The  i>elief  in 
such  occarrences  has  always  been  prevalent  in  the 
East ;  and  among  the  modem  Mohammedans  the  ex- 
istence and  manifestation  of  e/reeU  is  held  an  un- 
doubted reality  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i,  844).  See  Su- 
perstition. Such  a  belief,  however,  has  no  sanction 
in  the  canonical  Scriptures  beyond  the  doubtfnl  case 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  14).  See  Witchcraft, 
The  virits  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrec- 
tion come  under  altogether  a  diffsrent  category.  See 
Appearance, 

Apparitor,  an  officer  who  $ummon*  otAeT$  to  ap- 
pear. Among  Ha  Romans  this  was  a  general  term'  to 
comprehend  ul  attendanfs  of  jtidges  <V^PKlPt9^ 
appointed  to  receive  and  isB^'  ig^^Adlh'^Siglhh 
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Did.  ofClatM.  Antig.  a.  v.).  Similar  is  the  duty  of 
an  ecdeslasdcal  apparitor,  who  serves  the  process  of 
a  tldritnal  Court :  Bammons  the  clei^  to  attend  visit- 
atioDB,  call*  over  their  oameB  on  such  oceadooa,  and 
assista  the  bishop  or  arcfadeaoon  In  the  burineaa  be- 
longing to  their  reipecttve  conrta.  They  seem  to 
have  originated  in  England  fVom  the  synod  of  Lon- 
don, 1237.  By  can.  8  of  the  Cooncil  of  London,  1842, 
nnder  Archbishop  Stratford,  it  was  ordered  that  each 
bishop  should  have  only  one  riding  apparitor,  and 
each  archdeacon  one  foot  apparitor  <mly. 

Appeal  {appdlatio,  in  Greelt  InueoKionat,  Acts 
XXV,  11,  1-2,  21,  2&),  the  act  by  which  a  party  who 
thinks  that  he  has  cause  to  complain  of  the  judgment 
passed  by  an  inferior  judge  demands  that  his  case 
may  be  re-examiued  by  a  superior  court.  The  right 
of  appeal  to  superior  tribunals  has  generally  been  cod- 
sidOTed  an  essential  concomitant  of  inftrior  Judicato- 
ries.   (We  quote  from  Kitto,s.v.) 

I.  Jemtk, — Id  th«  patriudul  times,  as  among  the 
Bedonlns,  tin  patriarch  or  head  of  the  tribe — that  a 
to  say,  the  sheili — administered  Justice;  and  as  there 
was  no  superior  power,  there  coiUd  be  no  appeal  from 
his  decisions.  The  only  case  of  procedure  against  a 
criminal  which  occurs  during  the  patriarchal  period  is 
that  in  which  Jodah  commanded  the  supposed  adul- 
terous Tamor  to  be  brought  fortii  and  burnt  (Qen. 
xxxviii,  24).  But  here  the  woman  was  his  danghter- 
In-law,  and  the  power  which  Jodah  exercised  was  that 
which  a  man  possessed  over  the  females  of  his  own 
immediate  family.  If  the  case  had  been  between 
man  and  man,  Judah  could  have  given  no  decision, 
and  the  matter  would,  withoat  doubt,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  Jacob, 

In  the  desert  Hoees  at  first  jadged  all  cansea  him- 
self; and  when,  finding  bis  time  and  strength  unequal 
to  this  daty,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro,  establish- 
ed a  series  of  judicatories  in  a  numerically  ascending 
scale  C^xod.  xviti,  18-26),  he  arranged  that  cases  of 
difficulty  should  be  referred  team  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  tribunals,  and  In  the  last  Instance  to  himself. 
Althongt)  not  distinctly  stated,  it  appears  from  variotia 
'circumstances  that  the  clienta  had  a  right  of  q>peal, 
similar  to  tiiat  which  the  courts  had  of  reference. 
When  the  prospective  distribution  into  towns  of  the 
population,  which  had  hitherto  rBmolned  in  one  com- 
pact body,  made  other  arrangements  necessary,  it  was 
directed  that  there  should  be  a  similar  reference  of 
difficult  cases  to  the  metropolitan  court  or  chief  magis- 
trate ("  the  Judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days")  for  the 
time  being  (Deut.  xvi,  ifi ;  xvii,  8-12).  Some,  in- 
deed, infer  from  Josephus  (^AtU.  iv,  8,  14,  avairtn-ir'k- 
nurav,  sc.  ol  SiKaarai)  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
conrt  of  appeal,  the  }ocal  Judges  and  not  the  litigants 
being,  according  to  the  above  language,  the  appellants; 
but  these  words,  taken  in  connection  with  a  former 
passage  in  the  same  chapter  (tl  rtc  •  .  .  rtvd  airiav 
irpo^ipoi),  may  be  r^aided  rimply  in  the  light  of  a 
general  direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(1  Judg.  iv,  &),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king, 
who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to  Inquire 
Into  th^  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his  decision 
thereon  (2  Sam.  xv,  8).  Jehoshaphat  delegated  his 
judicial  autboriQ^  to  a  court  permanentiy  established 
for  the  purpose  (2  Chron.  xix,  8).  These  courts  wen 
re-establisbed  by  Ens  (Esr.  vii,  25).  That  there  was 
a  concurrent  right  of  app^l  appears  from  the  nse  Ab- 
salom made  of  the  delay  of  Justice,  which  arose  from 
the  great  number  of  cases  that  come  before  the  king 
his  father  (2  Sam.  xv,  2-4).  These  were  doubtiess 
appeal  cases,  according  to  the  above  direction ;  and 
H.  Salvadm  (fngtitationi  de  Mobe,  ii,  53)  is  scarcely 
warranted  in  dedaring  from  this  instance  that  the  cli- 
ents bad  the  power  of  bringing  tiieir  oaaea  dineUg  to 
the  supreme  tribunal. 
Of  the  later  practice,  beforn  and  after  the  time  of 


Christ,  we  have  some  dearer  knowledge  tram  Jom-  ' 
phus  and  the  Talmudlsta.    After  the  inrthution  of  tbe 
Sanhedrim  tiie  final  appeal  lay  to  then,  and  the  vt- 
rions  stages  throogh  vUc^  a  case  might  pass  are  thu  ' 
described  by  the  Tdmndists-^from  the  loral  oonntoiy 
before  which  the  cause  was  first  tried  to  the  oonsotoiy 
that  sat  in  the  neighboring  town;  thence  to  tbe  court* 
at  Jemsalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  tbe  23  that 
sat  In  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  coDcInding  with  | 
the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  aat  in  the  ' 
room  Gazith  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  571).    The  Jews 
themselves  trace  the  origin  of  these  later  usages  up  to 
the  time  of  Moses :  they  were,  at  all  events,  based  on 
eariy  principles,  and  therefore  reflect  back  some  light  | 
upon  the  intimations  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  I 
which  we  find  in  the  sacred  books  (Mishna,  De  Syiudr.  ' 
x;  Talm.  llierot.  xviii;  TcUm,  Bab.  iii,  x;  Haimon.  I 
De  Syitedr.  x ;  Selden,  Ik  Sj/nedr.  ill,  10 ;  Lewis,  On-  I 
gines  ff^rms,  I,  6;  Putoret,  Ligitb^tm  de$  ffArtw.  , 
x).  See  Tbial. 

II.  Ibman. — The  most  remarkable  cose  of  appeal 
in  the  Mew  Testament  is  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  procorator  Festna  to  that 
of  the  emperor,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxt,  10,  11).  Such  as 
appeal  having  been  race  lodged,  the  goTeraor  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  tbe  case :  he  could  not  even 
dismiss  it,  although  be  might  be  satisfied  that  the 
mMter  was  ftiyolous,  and  not  worth  forwarding  to 
Rome.  Accordingly,  when  Paul  was  agun  heard  by 
Festus  and  King  Agrippa  (merely  to  obtain  materiaU 
for  a  report  to  tbe  emperor),  It  was  admitted  that  tbe 
apostle  might  have  been  lil>erated  If  he  bad  not  appeal- 
ed to  Ctesar  (Acts  xxvi,  82).  Paul  might  therefore 
seem  to  have  taken  a  false  step  In  the  matter,  dBd  we 
not  consider  the  important  consequences  which  result- 
ed from  his  visit  to  Rome  (see  Conyheare  and  Howson. 
it,  162).  But,  OS  no  decision  had  been  given,  there 
could  be  no  appeal,  propeily  speaking,  in  his  case :  the 
language  used  (Acts  xxv,  9)  impUee  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by  the 
provincial  ma^strate  or  tio^  tbe  emperor.  Knee  the 
procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period  was  trf  a 
mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Biunan  and  the  i 
Jewish  anthoritlea  coexisting  and  canying  on  the  ' 
course  of  Justice  between  them,  Paul  availed  hitnself 
of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by  the  pure  Ro- 
man law.  It  may  easily  be  seen  that  a  right  of  ap- 
peal which,  like  this.  Involved  a  long  and  expensive 
journey,  was  by  no  means  frequently  resorted  to.  In  ; 
lodging  bis  appeal  Foul  exercised  one  of  the  higJt 
privileges  of  Roman  citisenship  which  belonged  to  ' 
him  by  birth  (Acts  xxii,  28).    See  CmZEKSHiP. 

Tbe  right  of  appeal  connected  with  that  privily 
originated  in  thi  Valerian,  Porcian,  and  Semprouian 
laws,  by  which  U  was  enacted  that  if  any  magistrate 
should  order  flagellation  or  death  to  be  infficted  upon 
a  Roman  citizen,  the  aceosed  person  might  appeal  to  : 
ike  judgment  of  the  peojUe,  and  that  meanwhile  he 
should  suffer  nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate 
until  the  people  had  Judged  his  cause.  But  what  was 
originally  the  prerc^tive  of  the  people  had  in  I^ul'e 
time  become  that  of  the  emperor,  and  appeal  therefore 
was  made  to  A«a  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq. 
B.  r.  Apellatio,  Smuan).  Hence  Pliny  (J^.  x,  97) 
mentions  that  he  had  seat  to  Home  some  Christians, 
who  were  Roman  dtizens,  ond  had  appealed  unto  C»- 
sar.  This  privflege  could  not  be  disallowed  by  onv 
magistrate  to  any  person  whom  tbe  law  entitied  to  it. 
Indeed  very  heavy  penalties  were  attached  to  any  re- 
fusal to  grant  it,  or  to  furnish  the  party  with  fatdliUes 
for  g^ng  to  Rome.  See,  generally,  Krefae,  Deprriro- 
oitffMie  PomU  ad  Cattarm  (lips.  1788) ;  Santorvccii 
Diu.  de  FdaUadCmamit  (gy)eaatitme  (Harbnig,  1731). 
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biihop  Kith  his  court,  from  wbose  deolslon  so  tppe&l 
bj  to  the  provincial  B^od  (ue  council  of  Africa, 
ilgy.  The  caM  <rf  .AjMarius,  priert  of  Sicca,  in  Han- 
rituua,  is  snppoBfld  to  bare  been  about  the  flnt  in- 
tfaace  <tf  an  appeal  to  Borne,  on  irhich  occ«ioo  the 
Afiieaa  Cburch  resolately  resisted  this  papal  encroach- 
ment on  her  independence.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
often  occurred  tb&t  those  irhose  doctrines  had  been 
censored  hy  the  pope  appealed  from  bis  decision  to  an 
scomenical  counciL  Such,  e,  g.,  was  the  case  with 
Wycliffe.  Fias  II  forbade  aucfa  appeals,  under  the 
penalty  of  exoommQDication,  in  1469;  batannmerons 
lehool  of  Boman  Catholic  theologians  and  canonists, 
wbo  iMtntaln  the  snperttMlty  of  an  cecumenlcal  coun- 
cil over  the  pope,  have  never  ceased  to  advocate  them. 
In  En^flimd  there  were  no  appeals  to  Rome  before  the 
time  of  King  Stephen,  when  the  practice  was  for  the  ftrst 
time  introduced  by  Henry  de  Blols,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter and  papal  legate  (see  Johnaon,.^re^  Canont,  sub  ann. 
1143).  Bnt  by  art.  eofthe  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
it  was  declared  that,  "  If  appeals  arise,  they  ought  to 
proceed  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the 
Usbop  to  the  archbishop,  and,  lastly,to  the  king  (if  the 
archbishop  fail  in  doing  Jnstice),  so  that  the  controver- 
sy be  (nded  in  the  ardibishop's  court  by  a  precept 
f(om  the  king,  and  so  that  it  go  no  further  witiiout  the 
kmg'fl  consent."  These  appeals  were  from  time  to 
time  further  probiUted,  but  they  continued  to  be  prac- 
ticed untQ  the  time  of  the  final  rupture  with  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII,  when  they  were  entirely 
abolbhed  (24  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  12,  and  28  Hen,  VIII, 
cap.  10).  The  Council  of  Antiocb,  A.D.  can.  12, 
arHl  that  of  Chalcedon,  declare  that  no  royal  or  impe- 
ruJ  decree  can  have  any  force  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters a^oat  the  canons.  Such  indeed  has  ever  been 
the  discipline  of  the  whole  Church. 

Doriog  ttie  appeal  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court 
is  subtended;  and  it  la  nsnol  for  the  superior  court,  at 
the  instance  of  the  appellant,  to  grant  an  inhibition  to 
stay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  Infsrior  court 
until  the  appeal  shall  be  determined  (Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecd.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  §  16). 

In  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church,  tfie  right  of  ap- 
peal from  lower  to  higher  conrts,  both  for  ministers 
and  laymen,  is  carefully  guarded  by  a  constitutional 
provision  (^Daciplme,  pt.  i,  1 4). 

In  Presbyterian  churches  there  are  formal  modes  of 
appeal  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court,  or  from  a  ses- 
hion  to  a  presbytery,  fh>m  it  to  a  synod,  and  from  the 
synod  to  the  general  assembly, 

Appearanoe  (i^avti,  hfork  xvi,  9;  i^ovipM^, 
l{arkxTi,1^14;  wf^, Luke ui<r, 84 ;  1Civ.st,6; 
i^apipttvfv  iaurivf  John  zzl,  I ;  irapionfOf v  tavrov), 
a  term  usually  ^ipUed  to  the  Interviews  aflbcded  hy 
Christ  to  his  disciplee  after  hie  resnncction  (q.  v.). 


The  circumstances  of  these  instances  indicate  that  big 
body,  although  not  yet  glorified,  had  already  under^ 
gone  such  a  cliange  as  to  give  it  extroordinsy  powerg 
of  locomotion,  «ren  throng  closed  doors,  and  of  be- 
coming visible  or  invirible  at  pleasure,  while  it  yet  re- 
tained the  palpable  characteristics  of  matter,  and  was 
even  capable  of  taking  food  in  the  ordinary  way ;  traits 
that  ally  it  strongly  to  the  "  spiritual  body"  of  the 
angels  (q.  v.).  Monographs  on  these  occurrences  and 
tlieir  peculiarities  have  been  written  by  Fecht  (Rost. 
1699),  Langsdorff  O'iteb.  1710),  Alberti  (Ltpe.  1693), 
Amoldt  (Regiom.  1?41~1743X  Bedter  (Rost  1773), 
Baddeos  (Jen.  1711),  Bnttst^  (CoU.  17M),  Carpor 
(Jen.  175&,  1766),  Cbkdenius  (Eriang.  1760,  17&S), 
Eichler  (Lips.  1737),  Feuerlin  (Gott  1760),  Gerike 
(Helmst.  1745),  Gartler  (Franeq.  1712),  Horn  (Lubec. 
1706),  Kflppen  (Gryj*.  1701),  Krehl  (Lips.  1846),  May- 
er (Grj-ph.  1702),"Munck  (Loud.  1774),  Pries  (RosL 
1780),  Qnandt  (Regiom.  171&),  Zeibicb  (Ger.  1765). 
See  Jbsits. 

Appsasahcb  to  Mart  Maodalbk.  There  is  a 
difficulty  connected  with  the  first  of  these  appearances. 
The  gospel  narratives  (MatL  xxviii,  1-15 ;  Mark  zvl, 
2-ll;,Lulce  xxiv,  1-12;  John  xx,  1-18),  when  care- 
fully adjusted  in  their  several  incidents  to  ealh  other, 
distinctly  indicate  that  Maiy  the  Magdalene  was  not 
among  the  Galiliean  women  at  the  time  they  were 
favored  with  tin  first  sight  of  their  risen  Master,  she 
having  Just  then  left  them  to  call  Peter  and  John ; 
and  that  Cbrirt  afterward  revealed  bhRself  to  her  sep- 
arately. Mark,  however,  uses  one  expression  that 
seems  directly  to  contradict  this  arrangement:  "Jesus 
....  appeared  fibst  (irpuiTop)  to  Mary  Magdalene" 
(Xvi,  9).  Several  methods  of  reconcilinfi  this  discord- 
ance have  been  devised,  but  they  are  all  untenable, 
and  the  best  of  them  (that  of  Dr.  Robinson  [after 
Hengstenberg]],  in  the  BSbttaiieea  Sacra,  Feb.  1845,  p. 
178)  is  not  at  all  satisfkctory  (see  Davidson,  Introd.  to 
the  N.  T.,  i,  169),  which  consists  in  consideiing  the 
"first"  as  put  by  Mark  rtlativdy  (q.  d.  irpnripov),  to 
denote  the  first  of  the  three  appearances  related  by 
him  simply,  the  "after  that"  of  verse  12  introducing 
a  second  appearance,  and  the  "afterward"  of  verse  14 
serving  to  mark  the  last  of  Mark's  series.  Any  read- 
er, toUng  the  words  in  their  natural  conntmctloD, 
would  ccrtabily  understand  Mark  as  meaning  to  say 
absolutely  that  Christ's  first  public  appearance  was 
made  to  Mary,  and  two  of  bis  subsequent  ones  to  other 
persons.  Moreover,  tlie  question  still  remains,  why 
does  Hark  single  out  this  appearance  to  Mary,  rather 
than  the  previous  one  to  several  women  ?  A  closer  in- 
spection of  itie'fartB  will  assist  to  clear  up  the  difficul- 
ty. Independentiy  of  this  "/nC*  of  Mark,  the  inci- 
dents may  natnraUy  be  arranged  as  in  the  fdlowing 
scheme  (see  Strong's  Barm,  of  At  Go»pA,  §  188-141). 
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By  this  it  is  seen,  that  Christ's  aH>c*rance  to  the 
otber  women  conld  not  well  have  preceded  that  to 
Miry  by  more  than  tventg  mmutet;  and  if  the  time 
for  the  other  women's  return  be  so  lengthened  as  to 
moke  tbe  qipearaoce  to  Maiy  precede  tiiat  to  than, 
the  interval  in  this  direction  cannot  be  made  to  ex- 


ceed fifteen  minutes,  as  any  one  may  see  hy  malting 
the  corresponding  changes  in  the  above  table.  Mark, 
in  speaking  in  this  general  way  of  Christ's  visits, 
would  not  be  likely  to  distinguish  between  two  ap- 
pearances so  neariy  coincident;  the  v^r}^ 
witnessed  them,  <ff  heard 
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tliemselves  have  noticed  bo  slight  b  priority  with- 
out instituting  some  inch  calculation  as  the  above, 
which  they  were  in  no  condition  of  mind  at  the  tinie 
to  make,  nor  likely  to  concern  thentselves  about  after- 
ward.  In  the  veree  under  consideration,  therefore, 
Bfark  denjms  to  Tefsr  to  both  these  appearances  as  one, 
and  he  mentions  Mary's  name  partlenlarly  because  of 
her  prominence  In  the  whole  matter,  just  as  he  places 
her  first  in  the  list  in  verxe  1  (comp.  Matt,  xxvii,  56, 
61 ;  xxviii,  1 ;  and  see  on  John  xx,  17).  This  identi- 
ficstaon  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  evan- 
gelists mentiiai  both  of  these  appearances,  Matthew 
and  Lake  narrating  the  events  Jnat  as  If  Mary  had 
been  with  the  other  women  at  the  time  of  their  meet- 
ing with  Christ,  while  Mark  and  Joba  speak  of  the 

'  appearance  to  her  only ;  yet  tliey  all  obvionsly  em< 
brace  in  their  accounts  the  twofold  appearance.  Luke 
also  explicitly  includes  Maiy  among  the  women  who 
brouffht  the  tidings  to  the  apostles  (verse  10),  evident- 
ly not  distinguishing  her  subsequent  report  from  that 
of  the  others  with  whom  she  at  first  went  oat.  This 
idea  to,  in  fluA,  the  key  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  gospel 
accounts  of  this  matter,  the  design  of  the  writers  be- 
ing, not  to  furnish  each  a  complete  narrative  of  all 
the  incidents  in  their  exact  order,  but  to  show  that 
these  Galilffian  women  were,  as  a  company,  the  first 
witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

According  to  the  astronomical  formula,  the  doration 
of  distinct  twilight  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Jerusalem  (supposing  there  were  no  unusoal 
refracting  influences  ia  the  atmosphere)  k  1  hour  40 
minates,  which  would  make  extreme  daybreak  occur 
about  four  o'dock,  as  it  was  near  the  time  of  the  ver> 
nal  equinox.  The  light  of  the  full  moon  would  enable 
tlie  women  to  see  their  way  even  before  dawn.  Mark 
says  "early"  (rpwi.  xvi,  9),  and  in  the  visit  of  the 
women  he  says  "  very  early"  Q^iav  it(Mih,  xvi,  2)  j  bat 
the  descent  of  the  angel  must  have  occoired  first,  be- 
canee  the  women  found  the  stone  roll^  away  on  tiieir 
arrival.  The  guard  had  probably  just  before  been  re- 
lieved (i.  e.  at  the  "doini-irafcA,"  which  bet^an  at  this 
time  of  the  year  about  three  o'clock  A.M.,  and  cor- 
responds in  its  Greek  title  to  the  term  here  used  b}' 

\Hark),  so  that  they  had  time  to  recover  from  their 
fri^t  snfBciently  to  report  their  disaster  without  be- 
ing snipiised  in  tb^r  plight  by  the  arrival  of  a  relay. 
See  Gdabd.  The  distance  the  women  had  to  go  was 
not  great.   See  Makt  HAODALBMa. 

Appellant  (1.),  a  legal  term,  denoting  one  who 
requests  the  removil  of  a  cause  fWnn  an  Inferior  to  « 
superior  court,  when  he  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  sentence  of  the  inferior  judge.    See  Appeal. 

(2.)  The  word  apptilant  is  particularly  applied  to 
those  among  the  French  clergy  who  appealed  from 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  issued  by  Pope  Clenient  in  1718, 
either  to  the  pope  "better  Infinnned,"  or  to  a  general 
council.  Tlie  whole  Iwdy  of  the  French  dergy  and 
the  several  monasteries  were  divided  Into  Appellants 
and  Nod- Appellants ;  a  signal  instance  of  Uie  unity  of 
the  Romish  Church !    See  Usioemitds  ;  Bcll. 

Appfaia  (pron.  Affia,  'ktc^ia,  prob,  for  'ktr-Kia, 
ik»  Greek  form  of  the  Lat.  name  Appoi),  the  name  of 
a  female  affectiDnat^iy  saluted  by  Paul  (A.D.  57)  as  a 
Chrif  tian  at  Colossic  (Philemon  2) ;  supposed  by  Chry- 
sostom  and  Theodoret  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Phile- 
mon, with  whom,  according  to  tradition,  she  suflered 
martyrdom.    See  Philbmow. 

Appbna  (pron.  Affm^  'Aw^ifC  [and  so  Josephus, 
AiA.  xli,  6, 1]  V.  r,  So^^iv  «"  Xaw^oDf),  the  surname 
(1  Mncc.  ii.  fi)  of  Jonathan  Haccahteua  (see  Ewald, 
CescA.  /<r.  Ill,  il,  S5S),  apparently  (Frankel,  roratwl. 
wxrLXXy  p.  96)  from  the  Syn-Chold.  bitBT),  akogw/, 
craffji  (Grimm,  Hm3b.  in  loc). 

Ap'pU-fb'zuia  CAirm'oif  ^^opov,  for  the  Lat.  Ap- 
piiFonait,  "market-place  of  Apjuns"),  a  nurkeMown 


(with  a  so-called  manno)  'm  Italy,  43  Roman  mOe 
from  Rome  (/fiMr.  Anton,  p.  107,  ed.  Vessel;  Itn. 
Hieroi.  p.  611),  on  the  great  road  (via  Appia)  frnn 
Rome  to  Bnindnrium,  constructed  by  Appius  Clandha 
(Suet.  T3>.  2),  and  leading  from  Rome  (by  the  Porta 
Capena)  tbron|^  the  Pontine  marshes  ^or.  Sat.  i,  3, 
8;  ae..J(I.H.10;  Plin.iii.9;  xhr.S).   The  icm^ 
of  an  ancient  town,  supposed  to  he  Ap|^-Foram,  tie 
still  preserved  at  a  place  called  CeuariSo  d>  Santa  Ma- 
ria,  on  the  border  of  the  Pontine  marsboe  (comp. 
Strabo,  v,  238),  and  the  43d  milestone  is  still  exUnt 
(Cbaupy,  Jfaiaon    Horace,  iii,  887-452;  Piatilli,  Via 
Appia,  p.  99, 100).    Its  vidaity  to  the  marehet  ar- 
counte  for  the  badness  of  the  water,  as  mentioned  by 
Horace  {Sai.  i,  6, 7),  who  describes  it  as  full  of  tavens 
and  boatmen.    This  arose  from  the  circumstanca  that 
it  was  at  the  northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  par- 
allel with  the  road  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Pontine  marshes.    When  Paul  was  taken  to  Italy, 
some  of  the  Christians  of  Rome,  being  apprised  of  his 
approach,  joumeyod  to  meet  bim  as  fiu-  as  "ApfMi- 
iFomm  and  the  Three  Taverns"  (Acts  xxriii,  16).  The 
I  "Three  l^veniB"  were  eight  or  ten  miles  nearer  to 
'  Rome  than  Appii-Fomm  {Antomn.  7ria.).    The  prob- 
ability is  that  some  of  the  Christians  remained  at  the 
"Three  Taverns,"  where  it  was  known  the  advandn> 
party  would  rest,  while  some  others  went  on  as  far  s» 
Appii-Forum  to  meet  Paul  on  the  road  (Conybeare 
j  and  Honrson,  ii,  359).   The  journey  was  nndonbtedly 
'  along  the  Appian  Way,  remains  of  wUch  an  stfll  ex- 
j  tant.    The  "Three  Taverns"  (q.  v.)  waa  certainly  k 
I  place  for  rest  and  refreshment  (Cic.  Attic,  il.  11,  isv 
'  perhaps  on  account  of  the  bad  water  at  Appli-Formn. 
I  It  must  be  understood  that  Tres  Tabems  was,  in  &ct 
I  the  name  of  a  town  (comp.  Thetjl.  Annat.  1618,  p.  8^ 
sq.) ;  for  in  the  time  of  Coostantine,  Felix,  bishop  of 
1!Ves  TaberuK,  was  one  of  the  nineteen  bishops  who 
were  appointed  to  decide  the  controversy  between  Do- 
natus  and  CacQIanns  {Op<at.  dt  Sckim.  Donat.  1, 26). 
As  to  the  tabemn  themselves,  from  which  the  place 
took  its  name,  It  is  probable  that  they  were  th/pi 
("  tabemn  d^versoria,"  Plant.  TVucal.  iii,  2, 29)  for  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  refreshments,  rather  than  Inns  or 
places  of  entcrtainoient  for  travellers.    See  gencially 
Schwarz,  Defaro  Aj^  e(  trib.  tabenu  (Altdor^  1746). 
— Kitto,  B.  V.   See  Pavu 

Appls  is  the  translation  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  of  the 
Heb.  niOPi  (tappu'ack,  so  called  from  its  fragraux). 
which  is  mentioned  chiofly  in  the  Canticles,  B,  3,  "as 
the  uppU-tKe  among  the  trees  of  the  wood ;"  ver.  6, : 
"Comfort  me  with  (^Pfifei^forlam  sick  oflove;"  ver. 
8,  "The  smell  of  thy  noes  Kke  appla;"  w>  in  viii,S. 
Again,  in  Prov.  xxv,  II,  "  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like 
a^)ln  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver."  In  Joel  i,  12,  it 
is  enumerated  with  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  the  palm, 
and  pomegranate,  as  among  the  most  valnmble  treei 
of  Palestine.  Tt^puah  (q.  v.)  also  occurs  aa  the  name 
of  two  places  (Josh,  xil,  18;  xv,  84;  xt1,6X  probably 
from  the  abundance  of  the  fruit  In  the  vicinify. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  with  any  degrae  of  oex- 
tainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  Uie  Helmw 
word  tappuach.  The  Sept.  and  Vnlg.  afford  no  denr, 
as  the  terms  pi)Kov,  malum,  have  a  wide  rignificalion, 
being  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  represent  al- 
most any  kind  of  tree-fruit;  at  any  rate,  the  use  of 
the  word  is  certainly  generic.  Many  interpreters 
(after  Celsos,  ffienhot.  i,  265)  have  supposed  the  eitrxm 
(citrta  mejiea),  some  the  wdlnary  oranffo-trvt  (Crednei^ 
Joel,  p.  136),  to  be  meant,  aa  each  of  tiiese  were  cele- 
brated &vorites  among  the  ancients,  and  have  many 
quaUties  agreeing  with  the  Scriptural  notices.  The 
citron  was  the  "  Median  apple"  of  the  ancients,  the 
cUromela  of  the  Romans  (Theophr.  Hitl.  4),  and  was 
cultivated  even  in  Enn^  ^^uhin,  .Piiia»).  Tlutit 
was  well  known  to  tibn  Herein  ABppAT*  ft^n  the  f«ct 
mentioned  fay  Pil^^mi^^&&avMl  of  lU>er. 
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nacles  Alexander  Jan&niM  was  pelted  with  diront,  ! 
which  the  Jews  had  in  their  hands ;  for,  as  be  says, 
"  the  law  required  that  at  that  feaet  every  one  should 
have  branches  of  the  palm-tree  and  citron-tree'*  {Ant. 
xui,  13, 6).  It  Is  Btai  fband  is  Palestine  (Kitto,  Phgi. 
Hut.  p.  ccxiii).   As,  however,  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  | 
both  seem  to  understand  the  ojip/e  (jiifKov,  mahm),  \ 
and  the  Arabs  still  call  this  fruit  by  the  same  name  < 
{ieffiuX)t  which,  according  to  the  Talmud  (Mishna,  ' 
KtL  i,  4;  Mooter,  i,  4)  and  Josephns  (i4ni.  xvii,  7), 
was  anciently  cultivated  in  Palestine,  aa  it  etill  is  to  ' 
conie  extent  (Robinson,  i,  855;  ii,  356,716;  iii,  295),  ! 
and  was  celebrated  in  antlqniQr  for  its  agreeable  smell 
(Ovid,  Met.  viii,  675),  it  seems  more  likely  to  be  the 
tree  designated  rather  than  the  citron,  which  is  a 
nnall,  comparatively  rare  tree,  with  a  bard,  inedible 
fruit  (Tbo>nson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  328,  829).  See 
CrrRoN. 

On  the  other  band,  Celsius  {ffierob.  i,  255)  asserts 
that  the  quince-tree  (I)fna  ^/doma)  was  very  often 
called  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  meUuM,  as  be- 
ing, from  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  ("  primaria 
malorum  species"),  the  mains,  or  fti}Kov  kot  iKo\iiv. 
Some,  therefore  (RosenmQller,  Alterth.  IV, i,  808 ;  Ray, 
fliti.  of  PUaiU,  II,  iii,  1453),  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  itg^mach  denotes  the  quince ;  and  certainly 
this  opinion  has  some  plausible  arguments  in  its  fa- 
vor. The  fragrance  of  the  quince  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  ancieate;  and  the  fhilt  "was  placed 
on  the  beads  of  those  images  In  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments which  were  reckoned  among  the  household 
gods"  (RosenmQllcr,  Botaiy  of  BibU,  in  the  Stb.  Cab. 
p.  814 ;  Voss,  On  Tir^,  Eclog.  ii,  61).  The  Arabians 
make  especial  allusion  to  the  restorative  properties 
of  this  fruit;  and  Celsius  (p.  261)  quotes  Abu'l  Fadli 
in  illustration  of  Cant,  ii,  5.  "  Its  scent,"  says  the 
Aralnc  antbor,  "cheers  my  soul,  renews  my  strength, 
and  restores  my  breath, "  Phylarchus  {IlUtor.  lib. 
vi).  Rabbi  Salomon  (in  Cant,  ii,  8),  Pliny  (//.  N.  xv, 
11),  who  uses  the  words  odorit praeMt{mtu^nii,\xBLr  sim- 
Wxt  testimony  to  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  quince. 
It  is  well  known  that  among  the  ancients  the  qoince 
was  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  love,  whence  statues  of 
Venus  sometimes  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  in  her  hand,  the  qnince  being  the  Ql-fiited  "apple 
of  discord*'  which  Paris  appropriately  enough  present- 
ed to  that  dei^.  Hence  the  act  expressed  by  the 
term  fajKo^Xttv  (Sckol.  ad  Aristopb.  JVufi,  p,  180 ; 
Tbeocr.  Id.  iii,  10,  v.  88,  etc. ;  Virg.  JSc/.  iu.  64)  was  a 
token  of  love.  For  numerous  testimonies,  see  Celsius, 
Ili^rob.  i,  265.    See  BoTAinr. 

Althoogh  it  is  80  asual  to  speak  of  the  forbidden 
frait  of  paradise  as  an  "apple,"  we  need  hardly  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  indicate  what 
kind  of  tree  was  "  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil."  But  in  the  fabled  "apples  of  discord,"  and 
in  the  golden  apple  which  Paris  gave  to  the  goddess 
of  love,  thereby  kindling  the  Trojan  war,  it  Is  possible 
that  die  primeval  tradition  reappears  of 

"The  ftvit 
Of  that  ftutUden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Bnngbt  death  Into  the  world,  and  all  oor  woe." 

See  Tkex. 

The  Heb.  Ibrtbe  ^'appU'*  of  He  e$e  te  'pD-'K  (iaIor', 
mamiikin,  pnpil.  Dent,  xxxii,  10;  Prov.  vil,  2),  other- 
wise nsa  (JkAak',  hoU,  gate,  Zech.  ii,  12),  or  (bath, 
daughter,  L  e.  by  an  idiomatic  nse,  the  pupil,  Psa.  xvii, 
ax  The  same  figure  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  (Ktipij, 
Ecclos.  xvii,  22  [17]).  It  is  curions  to  observe  how 
common  the  image  ("  pnpil  of  the  eye")  is  in  the  lan- 
guages of  difierent  nations.  Gesenins  (Thet.  p.  86) 
quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopic,  the 
C^iptic,  the  Persian,  in  all  of  which  tongues  an  expres- 
sun  similar  to  the  English  "  pn^  of  the  eye"  is  found. 
See  En. 

APPLES  OF  SOPOM  is  a  phrase  associated  with 


the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  name  of  a  species  of  fruit  extreme- 
ly beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  bitter  to  the  taste  and  full 
of  dust.  Tacitus  (fiist.  v,  7)  alludes  to  this  singular 
fact,  but  in  language  so  brief  and  ambiguous  that  no 
light  can  be  derived  from  hk  description :  Black  and 
empty,  they  vanish  as  it  were  in  ashes."  Joeephus 
alsc^  qteaking  of  the  conflagration  of  the  plain,  and 
the  yet  remaining  tokens  of  the  divine  fire,  remarks, 
"There  are  still  to  be  seen  ashes  reproduced  in  the 
fruits,  which  indeed  resemble  edible  fruits  in  color,  but 
on  being  plucked  with  the  bands  are  dissolved  into 
smoke  and  ashes"  (War,  iv,8,4).  The  supposed  fruit 
has  furnished  many  mwalirts  with  allusions ;  and  also 
Milton,  in  whose  infernal  regions 

"  A  grove  sprung  ufv— laden  with  fatr  fruit — 
Uiejr  plucked 


The  fruitAee,  fair  to  eight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed. 
ThU,  more  deluatve,  not  the  touch,  but  tavte 
Deceived.    They,  fondly  thlaklog  to  aUny 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  Insteiid  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  uhox,  which  the  ofbnded  taste 
With  upatterlng  aolae  rejected." 

Some  travellers,  unable  to  discover  this  singular  pro- 
duction, have  considered  it  merely  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
depicting  the  deceitful  nature  of  all  vicious  enjoy- 
ments ;  hut  Kitto  [Phgt.  But.  of  Palest,  p.  ccxc  sq.) 
adduces  the  definite  testimony  of  many  modem  trav- 
ellers to  show  that  these  allusions  are  based  upon 
truth,  especially  the  statements  of  Seetzen  (in  Zach's 
Monatl,  Corresp.  xviii,  442)  and  Bnrckbardt  (Sifria,  p. 
392),  whose  acconnts  of  the  frait  of  the  Oskiir  (prob. 
Asdepias  giganUa)  remarkably  cAincide  with  the  an^ 
cient  descriptions.    This  plant  is  figured  and  de- 


Apfde  of  Sodom  {AtcUpiat  Gi'jaiJM'). 


scribed  by  Prosper  Alpinns  under  the  name  Beid  el- 
Ossar  (But.  Nat.  .£gypt^,  Lugd.  Bat,  1786,  pt  i,  43). 
See  also  Irhy  and  Mangles  {Travels,  ch.  viii).  Has- 
selqidst,  however,  finds  the  "  apples  of  Sodom"  in  the 
Sobmim  Sadommtm,  which  be  identifies  with  the  Stda- 
rnim  meUmgena,  or  mad-apple,  growing  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  {Rtite,  p.  161).  Bat 
Dr.  Robinson  thinks  the  other  the  most  probable  plnnt. 
His  description  of  it  is  as  followB ;  ' '  We  saw  here  [on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea]  several  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  6  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height  from  10  to  16  feet.  It  has  a  grayish, 
cork-like  bark,  with  Itmg  oval  leaves,  and  in  its  gen- 
eral appearance  and  character  it  miglj 
a  pgantic  perennial  species  l^'fifiS'^ 
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weed  found  ]ii  the  Dorthern  parts  of  the  AmericaQ 
states.  Its  leKves  and  flowers  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  latter  plant,  and  when  broken  off  it  in 
liice  nunner  dischai^^  copiously  a  milky  fluid.  The 
fmit  greatly  resembles  externally  a  large  smooth  ap- 
ple or  oraiige,  hanging  io  clnsters  of  thiee  or  four  to- 
gether, and  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  color.  It  wu 
now  fair  and  delicions  to  the  eye,  and  soft  to  the 
touch ;  but  on  being  pressed  or  struck  jt  explodes 
with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the 
hand  only  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres. 
It  is,  indeed,  filled  chiefly  with  air  like  a  bladder, 
wUdi  ^ves  it  the  ronnd  form ;  while  in  the  centre  a 
mull  slender  pod  nms  tiirongb  it  from  the  stem,  and 
b  connected  by  thin  filaments  with  the  rind.  The 
pod  cont^s  a  small  quantity  of  fine  ^ilk  with  seeds, 
precisely  like  the  pod  of  the  silk-weed,  though  very 
much  smaller,  being  indeed  scarcely  the  tenth  part  as 
large.  The  Arabs  collect  the  silk  and  twist  it  into 
matches  for  their  guns,  preferring  it  to  the  common 
match,  because  it  requires  no  sulphur  to  render  it 
GombnatiUs.  In  the  aecotmtB  of  Tadtoa  and  Jose- 
fina,  after  a  due  allowanea  for  the  manreUoaa  in  all 
popular  reports,  I  find  nothing  which  does  not  apply 
almost  literally  to  the  fmit  of  the  Other,  as  we  saw  it. 
It  must  be  plucked  and  handled  with  great  care  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  bursting.  We  attempted  to 
carry  Mnne  of  the  Iwughs  and  fruit  with  ue  to  Jeruea> 
lent,  hot  without  enccess.  Hasselquist's  apples  of 
Sodom  (the  fhdt  of  the  Sohium  mehmgcna)  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Oih^r,  and  when  ripe  are  full 
of  small  black  grains.  There  is  here,  however,  no- 
thing like  explosion,  nothing  like  '  smoke  and  ashes,' 
except  occasionally,  as  the  same  naturalist  remarks, 
'  when  the  Aruit  is  punctured  by  an  insect  (Tenthredo), 
which  cxmverts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  rind  entire,  without  any  loss  of 
color.'  We  saw  the  Sobumai  and  the  OAer  growing 
side  by  side;  the  former  presenting  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  appearance,  and  being  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  while  the  latter  immediately  arrested 
oar  attention  by  its  sinjintlar  accordance  with  the  an- 
cient story,  and  is,  moreover,  peculiar  in  Palestine  to 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea"  ^Bib.  Baearchet,  ii,  236 
sq.;  «wip.Wllaon,£iUB£aiic2»,i,8Bq.).  SeeSoDOH. 

It  should  be  obaerred  that  the  Bible  speaks  only 
of  the  "vims  of  Sodom,"  and  that  metaphorically 
(Deut.  xxxii,  32),  as  a  synonym  of  a  poiMDOUs  berry. 
See  Hbmlock. 

Appleton,  Jesse,  D.D.,  president  of  Bowdoin 
College,  was  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Hampshire, 
Nov.  17, 1772,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1792.  Havii^  spent  two  years  in  teaching  at 
Dover  and  Amherst,  he  stodicd  theology  under  Dr. 
Lathrop,  of  West  Springfield,  and  in  February,  1797, 
was  ordjuned  pastor  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire. 
His  religious  sentiments  at  this  period  were  Arminian. 
By  his  faithfnl,  affectionate  services  he  was  very  much 
endeared  to  his  people.  At  his  suggestion  the  Pis- 
cataqua  Evangelical  Magazine  was  published,  to  which 
he  contributed  valnable  eaaaya,  with  the  signature  of 
Leighton.  In  1807  he  was  chosen  president  of  Bow- 
doin College,  in  which  office  be  served  faithfully  until 
his  death,  Nov.  12, 1819.  In  health  be  was  sometimes 
anxious,  in  a  high  degree,  in  regard  to  the  college; 
biit  in  his  sickness  he  said,  in  cheerftal  confidence, 
"  Ood  hat  takrn  can  of  fAe  and  God  vnU  take 

care  of  it."  Among  his  last  expressions  were  heard  the 
words,  "  Gloiy  to  God  In  the  highest !  the  whole  earth 
shall  be  flUed  with  his  glory."  In  1820aTolnmeof  his 
addresses  was  published,  with  a  sketch  of  his  character, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Portknd.  In  1822  his  lectures 
and  occasional  sermons  were  published,  with  a  memoir, 
ly  Rev.  B.  Tappan.  These  and  other  writings  are 
collpcted  in  "The  Wnrkt  ofjeste  Appleton,  D.D.,"  with 
memoir  (Andover,  1836,  2  vols.  8vo). — Bibl.  Repo»- 
tory,  Jan'.  1886,  p.  19 ;  Spragne,  Anitais,  ii,  882. 


Appleton,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  Haas.,  Dec. 
9,  1693,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1712,  ordained  at 
Cambridge  in  1717,  in  which  year  he  was  also  elected 
a  fellow  of  Harvard,  which  64  years  afterward  confer- 
red npon  him  tiie  seeond  degree  it  had  aver  granted 
of  Doctor  of  Dirini^,  Increase  Mather,  80  years  be- 
fore, being  the  first  admitted  to  that  honor.  He  took 
a  colleague  in  1788,  and  died  in  1784.  He  published  a 
numtier  of  occasional  sermons. — Spragne,  AnmaU^  i, 
801. 

Approbation  of  books,  the  act  by  which  books 
were  recommended  or  declared  harmless  by  persons 
authorized  to  judge  of  them.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(sesa.  4)  forUds,  on  penalty  of  excommunication,  the 
publication  of  books  wHbont  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  England  the  right  of  ap|^ 
bation  formerly  belonged  to  those  who  were  appointed 
to  grant  licenses  and  imprimatnrs.  By  an  act  of 
'  Charles  II,  long  since  expired,  tmoks  were  anbjected 
to  a  licenser  In  England,  and  the  practice  itself  ceased 
with  the  introdnction  of  the  principles  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  1688.   See  Index. 

Appn^nlation,  in  the  canon  law,  ia  the  aetting 
apart  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  to  the  pcctdiar  and 
permanent  use  of  some  religions  l>ody.  Appropria- 
tions sprang  ori>{inally  from  the  monastic  orders,  who 
purchased  all  the  advowsons  within  their  reach,  and 
then  appropriated  the  larger  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  benefices  to  the  use  of  their  own  cor- 
porations, which  they  contended  were  not  only  insti- 
tutions for  pious  purposes,  but  religions  bodies ;  leav- 
ing the  small  remainder  for  the  support  of  the  incnnw 
bent.  The  appropriations  now  annexed  to  Ushoprics, 
prebends,  etc.,  in  England,  had  all  of  them  the  above 
origin,  if  traced  to  their  source;  and  at  one  period 
similar  appropriations  wero  made  to  relipous  booses, 
nunneries,  and  certain  military  orders,  which  were  re- 
garded as  spiritual  corporations.— Blaclutone,  vol.  i. 

Aprles.   See  Hophrx. 

Apron  stands  in  one  passage  of  the  Aath.  Ters. 
for  the  Heb.  rt'^lsn  (chagoraJt',  a  yirdU,  as  osnally), 
the  fig-leaf  bands  which  our  first  parents  made  to  hide 
their  shame  (Gen.  iU,  7) ;  also  for  the  Greek  mftudv 
diov  (Acts  xix,  12),  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Lat. 
MowcMCh'iMi,  L  e.  balf^rdle  or  belt  covering  half  the 
person,  an  article  tit  apparel  worn  liy  artiaans  and 
servanta.    See  AlTtRB ;  Dbbsb. 

Apse  or  Apsis  (<i^(Ct  Lot.  oAsw,  prob.  for  S4nt, 
ijitneturv  or  vaulted  arch),  is  a  term  need  by  ecdeei- 
astical  writers  to  designate  (1.)  that  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  ancient  churches  where  the  bishop  and  clergy 
bad  their  seats.  The  form  of  the  apsis  waa  hemi- 
spherical, and  it  consisted  of  two  parts ;  one,  the  choir 
or  presbytery ;  the  other,  the  sanctuary.  The  choir 
always  terminated  toward  the  east  in  s  semidrde, 
round  which  were  the  seats  of  the  clergy,  having  in 
the  middle  the  throne  of  the  bishop  or  superior,  which 
was  raised  above  the  others.   The  term  came  into 
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DM  in  the  8th  eentnry  to  denots  the  deepest  recess 
behind  the  altar  In  the  Eaatem  Chorches.  (2.)  It 
«u  also  commotily  need  for  the  bishop's  throne,  vaii- 
ed  opif  gradate,  being  nlMd  by  meuui^iiteps.  (&.) 
The  woid  at  vUbfte  times  denotM  the  cue  in  wUeb 
die  rdics  of  seinta  vera  kept,  which  ma  round  or 
■Tciied  at  the  top,  and  commonly  placed  on  the  altar : 
it  was  naoally  of  wood,  sometimeB  also  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  occasionally  beantifully  sculptured.  (4.)  In 
later  church  architecture,  it  is  nsed  .to  denote  any 
Moucitenlar  or  pcd^onal  termination  of  the  choir,  or 
other  portion  <rf  a  chnrch. — ^Bin^iam,  Orijf.  EecL  Vk, 
Tiii,  ch.  Ui ;  Len<^,  ArduUet.  MataiL  (Paris,  18&2). 

Aptboip,  East,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  vas  bom  at  Boston  in  17S8,  died  In  Eng- 
land in  1816.  Having  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  settled  as  misaionaiy  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  in 
1761.  Four  years  after  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Croydon,  afterward 
receiving  high  dignities  in  the  Church,  and  even  an 
oSat  of  the  bishopric  of  KUdare.  About  1793  he  re- 
lind  to  Cambri^je,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
yean  of  his  Hft.  Dr.  Aptborp  pnblisbed  a  Later  on 
Ptwalenee  of  CkrManitj/  befon  iu  cml  EttahUtk- 
mtnt,  tnkh  Obtervationa  on  a  laU  History  of  the  Decline 
of  lie  Roman  Empire  (Lond.  1778);  Diicouraes  on 
Propkfeg  (2  vols.  1786) ;  and  several  other  writings, 
chi^y  sermons,  which  abow  htm  to  have  been  a  man 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  sound  scholarsliip. — Spragne, 
Jaaob,  V,  174;  OtnUeman'a  Magaane,  1616. 

AquazU,  a  sect  of  third  century,  so  called 
because  they  reftised  to  ofl^  any  thing  but  wafer 
at  the  Encharist,  and  pretended  to  consecrate  with 
water  only.  Also  in  Africa  the  name  was  given  to 
wme  who,  daring  times  of  persecution,  forbore  to 
UM  wine  at  the  Eucharist  in  the  morning,  lest  the 
nneD  should  discover  them.  Epipbanius  calls  them 
Enmaku,  and  Theodoret  (De/ab.  har.  i,  SO)  Tatian- 
ita.  —  Efuphanins,  JIareieM,  xlvi ;  Bingham,  Orig. 
£eW.  fak.  XT,  cb.  ii,  §  7. 

AqnawfTa,  Ct^coio,  the  fonrtb  general  of  the 
JesuitB,  was  bom  Sept.  14, 1548,  joined  the  Jesuits  in 
1368,  and  was  elected,  in  1581,  their  general.  The 
order  conaiderably  gained,  under  his  administration,  in 
influence  and  extension.  He  wrote  JEpittoia  X  VI,  and 
Itdtatria  ad  ao-mdoe  osMua  morboi  (Ven.  160Q.  He 
abo  Mdered  and  superintended  the  compilation  of  the 
"ratio  sAufiortm"  and  the  "tSreetorimn  exerdtonm 
Sl.Jggatii,"  which  hare  ever  >hie«  been  regarded  as 
•taodard  works  of  the  order.   See  Jesuits. 

Aq'nila  OAiriiXac,  for  Lat.  aqmUt,  an  eagle,  see 
Simon.  Ommatt.  0.  T.  p.  688  sq.),  a  Jew  with  whom 
Paul  met  on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth ;  a  native  of 
Pontns,  and  by  occupation  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviii). 
Wolf,  Cmra,  on  Acts  xviii,  2,  shows  the  name  not  to 
have  any  Helnww  ot^b,  and  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
Latiaaame,liluPanlnsbySaal.  Heiatheradtscribed 
a*  a  Fontian  by  birth  (OoiYucic  rw  yivH),  from  the 
cemwctkm  of  iriiicii  deecription  witli  the  fact  that  we 
ted  more  than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Ponthtn  gens 
tt  Bome  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
X,  83;  Suet.  Cm.  78),  it  has  been  imagined  that  be 
may  have  been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius  Aquila,  and 
that  his  being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may  have  l>een 
merely  an  infereDce  fnm  his  name.  Bat  beeidea 
that  OiIb  is  s  point  on  which  Lnk«  could  hardly  be  ig- 
norant, Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  0.  T.  Into  Greek, 
was  alto  a  native  of  Pontns.  At  the  time  when  Paul 
found  Aquila  at  Corinth,  he  had  fled,  with  bis  wife 
Pritcilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
Claadins  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet. 
Chad,  2d — "Judeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tu- 
mttltnantfls  Soma  expolit :"  see  Claodics).  He  be- 
came aeqastnled  with  VaxA^  and  they  abode  togetho*, 
and  wrougjit  at  thdr  common  trade  (tf  making  the 
(aiidan  tent  or  hal^doth.   Sea  Paitl.   Hub  decree 


was  made,  not  by  the  senate,  but  the  emperor  (A.D. 
50  or  SI),  and  lasted  only  during  bis  life,  if  even  so 
long.  Comp.  Neander,  Pkmtmg  and  Trtumng,  i,  281 ; 
Lardner,  TttHmoma  Beathen  Autkor*^  eh.  viii. 
Whether  AquUa  and  Frisdlla  were  at  that  time  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  faith  cannot  be  positively  de- 
termined ;  Luke's  expression,  "  came  unto  them" 
(irpooiikBiv  aiirott),  Acts  xviii,  2,  rather  Implies  that 
Paul  sought  their  aocie^  on  grounds  of  Mendship 
than  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  thetn  to  embrace 
Cbristiaaity.  Chi  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that 
Uiey  were  already  Christians,  Paul's  "Joining  himself 
to  diem"  is  higUy  probable ;  while,  if  they  were  still 
adherents  to  Jnd^sm,  they  would  have  been  less  dis- 
posed than  even  unconverted  Gentiles  to  form  an  in- 
timacy with  the  apostle.  But  if  Aquila  had  been  con- 
verted before  hie  first  meeting  with  Paul,  the  word 
fia$t)T7}c,  "disciple,"  would  hardly  have  been  omitted. 
At  ^1  events,  they  had  embraced  Christianity  before 
Paul  left  Corinth ;  for  on  Us  departure  from  Corinth, 
a  year  and  six  months  after,  Frisdlla  and  Aquila  ac- 
companied him  to  EphesOB  on  his  way  to  Syria.  There 
they  remained ;  and  when  ApoUos  came  to  Ephesns, 
who  "  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,"  they  "  in- 
Btmcted  him  in  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly"  (Acts 
xviii,  25,  36).  From  that  time  they  appear  to  hare 
been  zealous  promoters  of  the  Christian  cause  in  that 
city  (1  Cor.-xvi,  19).  Paul'etylee  them  bis  "belpen 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  intimates  that  tbey  had  exposed 
themselves  to  imminent  danger  on  his  account  ("  who 
have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks,"  Rom. 
xvi,  8,  4),  though  of  the  time  and  place  of  this  trans- 
action we  have  no  information.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing 1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesns 
(1  Cor.  xvi,  19) ;  but  In  Rom.  xvi,  S  sq.,  we  find  them 
again  at  Rome,  and  their  bouse  a  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Christians.  Some  yean  after  they  appear  to 
have  returned  to  Ephesns,  for  Paul  sends  salutations 
to  them  during  bis  second  imprisonment  at  Rome  (2 
Tim.  iv,  19),  as  being  with  Timothy.  Their  occupa- 
tion as  tent-makers  probably  render^  it  necessary  fbr 
them  to  keep  a  number  of  workmen  constantly  resi- 
dent in  their  Ihmily,  and  to  these  (to  such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  had  embraced  the  Christian  fidth)  may  refer 
the  remarkable  expression,  '*fhe  clairch  that  is  in  their 
hotm,"  rtjv  kot'  oIkov  airriav  tKKXjiatav  (see  Biecoe, 
quoted  in  Lardner's  Credibility,  ii,  11).  Origen's  ex- 
planation of  these  words  is  very  similar  (/n  Ep.  ad 
Rom,  Comment,  x ;  Opera,  vll,  481,  Berol.  1837). 
Neander  sa^^ests  Aat,  as  Aquila  would  require  ex- 
tensive premises  fbr  bis  manuftctoty,  he  perbape  set 
apart  one  room  for  tbe  use  of  a  section  of  the  Church 
in  whatever  place  he  fixed  bis  residence,  and  thtt,  as 
his  superior  Christian  knowledge  and  piety  qualified 
him  for  the  office  of  a  "teacher"  (^i^atncaXof),  he  gave 
religions  iDstmction  to  this  small  assembly.  The 
salutations  to  individuals  whlch^bSino  the  expression 
in  Bom.  xvi,  S,  show  that  they  were  not  referred  to  in 
it,  and  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
the  ickoU  Church  met  in  Aqulla's  house.  Nor  is  it 
probalile  that  the  collective  body  of  Christians  in 
Rome  or  elsewhere  would  alter  their  place  of  meeting 
on  Aquila*s  return  (see  Neander,  Getdi.  d.  Ckr.  Rd. 
u.  Kirthe,  I,  ii,  402,  603;  comp.  Justlnl  Martyris 
Opera,  Append,  ii,  p.  666,  Par.  1742).  Tradition  re- 
ports that  be  and  Us  wifo  were  beheaded.  The  Greek 
Church  call  AquUa  bishop  and  apostle,  and  honor  hhn 
on  July  12  {Menalog.  Grtee.  U,  185).  The  festival  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  is  placed  in  tbe  Roman  Calendar, 
where  he  is  denoted  bishop  of  Hersclea,  on  July  S 
{Afartyrol.  Soman.).    See  Priscilla. 

AqtlUa,  author  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  0.  T., 
was  originally  a  heathen,  bom  at  Slnope,  a  city  of 
Pontns.  Having  seen  the  professors  <tf  the  Christian 
religion  work  many  miraclee,  he  became  a  convert  to 
it,  probaUy  on  the  same  ground  with  Simm 
Refofing  to  quit  the  piactio&ilCiai^  ted^jilai^^ 
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tiology,  be  wm  excommunicBted  by  the  Christuna, 
(m  which  he  went  over  to  the  JewUh  reli^n,  became 
a  proselyte,  and  was  circumcised.  Being  admitted 
into  the  school  of  Bshbl  Aliib*,  he  nMd«  such  great 
proflcieD(7  In  Jeiriah  learning  tbmt  he  ms  deemed  well 
qualified  to  make  a  new  tranalatkn  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Greeic,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Sep- 
ttiagini.  This  version  he  made  so  strictly  literal  that 
Jerome  sud  it  was  a  good  d!ctionarg  to  give  the  genu- 
ine meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words.  He  finished  and 
published  his  work  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  A.D.  128.  He  afterward  revised  and  pnb- 
lisbed  another  edition  of  it.  It  appears  from  Ireoeus, 
iii,  24,  tiiat  the  Ebionites  used  the  translation  of  Aqui- 
la  in  order  to  support  their  Jadaizing  tenets.  The 
remains  of  this  translation  have  been  edited  by  Mont- 
faucon  and  others  in  the  "Hexupla"  of  Origen. — 
Clarke,  Succeation  of  Sac.  Lit.  i,  44;  Cave,  //(V.  Lii. 
ann.  128;  Smith,  Diet.  o/Biog.  s.  v.    See  Vbbsions. 

Aqtlilsu  Caspar,  one  of  the  Reformers,  was  bom 
at  Augsburg,  Aug.  17, 1488.  After  the  ordinary  clas- 
sical training  of  the  g}-mnasium  of  bis  native  city,  he 
spent  his  early  manhood  in  travel  and  study,  cidefly  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  After  a  brief  stay  as  pastor  in 
Beme,  and  in  1614  in  Leipaic,  in  1616  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Fnm  von  i^cUngen.  In  1616  be  became  pas- 
tor at  Jenga,  near  Aogalmrg,  and  soon  after  married, 
and  openly  professed  Lutheninism.  Arrested  by  or- 
der of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  (Stadion),  lie  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  during  his  imprisonment  (at  Dil- 
lingen,  1519-20)  the  queen  of  Hungary  interceded  for 
falm,  and  be  was  released,  bnt  banished.  He  went  at 
once  to  Wittenberg,  and  became  A.M.  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1521.  For  two  years  be  was  tutor  to  Sickin- 
gen'B  children.  In  1524  be  became  tutor  in  Hebrew 
at  Wittenberg,  and  was  employed  by  Lather  to  aid  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1527  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Saalfeldt  In  1547  he  wrote  violently  against 
the  Mrrim  (q.  t.),  and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head 
by  Charles  V.  He  died  Nov.  12, 1560.  His  life  was 
written  by  Avenarins,  Lebensbeickrf3ningAqitHa(Ue\a- 
ingen,  1719, 9vd) ;  Schlege,  Lebfn  AqtMet  (Leipz.  1787, 
4to);  and  by  Gensler,  Vka  AquUce  (Jena,  1S16),  who 
enumerates  twenty  writings  of  his. — Herzog,  RvaUEit- 
c^opadie,  6.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirate,  i,  942. 

Aquilela,  a  town  in  Italy  15  miles  northeast  of 
Venice,  formerly  so  important  in  ecclesiaptical  mat- 
tentas  to  be  called  a  second  Rome.  (I.)  The  bishops 
of  Aquileia  assumed  the  patriarchal  digni^  from  the 
5tb  century,  and  the  title  was  panted  by  Pope  Ho- 
norius  I  simply  to  save  the  appearance  of  sapremacy. 
Serenas,  patriarch  of  Aqnileia  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  II,  renounced  the  schism;  upon  which  that 
pope,  while  he  reftL<ed  to  give  him  the  title  of  patri- 
arch, permitted  bim  (A.D.  729)  to  act  aa  metropolitan 
over  the  empire  of  the  Iximbards ;  but  the  patriarclit* 
of  Aquileia  continued  to  hold  that  title,  which  was  soon 
recognised  by  the  court  of  Borne.  The  patriarchs  of 
Aqnileia  had  metropolitan  authority  over  the  states 
of  Venice,  Istria,  and  the  neighboring  provinces;  and 
their  diocese  was  of  large  extent,  including  besides  a 
great  part  of  FriuU,  Camiola,  Goritz,  and  part  of  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Styria.  As  a  great  part  of  the  diocese 
was  in  the  states  of  Austria,  the  queen  of  Hungaiy 
claimed  the  right  of  nominating  alternately  with  Ven- 
ice ;  and  snch  disputes  arose  ftom  the  circumstance 
that  in  1761  the  pablarchate  was  suppressed,  and  the 
two  archbiflliopricB  of  Udine  and  Goritz  erected  in  its 
stead.  The  cbnrcb,  which  was  the  cathedral,  is  ded- 
icated in  the  name  of  the  Assumption.  See  De  Eut)eis, 
MomimaUa  EccUti'a  AquUfjeniit  (1740,  fol.). 

(11.)  Several  CO  OK  CI  L8  orsynods  were  held  at  Aqui- 
leia :  in  381,  against  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  the 
Arian  bishops  (Labbe,  ii,  978) ;  in  656,  against  the  5th 
<Zcnmenical  council ;  in  696,  on  the  "  Three  Chapter" 
question  (q.v.);  at  the  same  time  t^e  schism  from 


Rome  was  ended  (Labbe,  vi) ;  in  791,  by  Panlinnt  tbe 
metropolitan,  fourteen  canons  were  published ;  in  1184, 
against  incendiaries  and  sacrilegious  persons  (Labbe, 
x) ;  in  1409,  by  the  antipope  Gragoty  XII,  wbo  bere 
excommunicated  his  rivals  Benedict  and  Alexander  V 
(Labbe,  ii,  2012).— Landon,  M<maaiofCoumaU;  Smith, 
Tdftfet  of  Cfaaxh  Sitl. 

Aquinas,  St.  Tbomas,  called  the  A«gi£ad  Dot-- 
tor,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  theological  [ihiloso* 
phers  of  tbe  Middle  Age,  was  bom  at  Aquino,  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Kaples,  in  1224  or  1236,  of  a  noble  familv. 
(la  Roman  CatiioUc  wrltan,  and  generally  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  his  name  appears  as  St.  Tbtmas; 
but  as  the  name  Aquinas  is  more  commonly  used  bjr 
English  writers,  we  place  this  article  under  that  title.) 
His  parente  sent  bim,  when  only  five  years  old,  to  be 
educ^ed  in  the  monastery  of  Uonte  Cassino.  In 
1241  he  took  tbe  habit  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  mon- 
astery of  tbe  order  at  Naples  without  the  knowledge 
of  bis  parents.  "His  mother,  distressed  by  ttais  act, 
set  out  in  Bsarclipf  bim,  seised  him  on  the  road,  and 
had  bim  closely  confined  in  tbe  castle  of  Roeea-^eca. 
Here  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  B»ly 
Scripture,  and  neither  tears,  nor  entreaties,  nor  threats 
could  persuade  bim  to  renounce  tbe  step  he  had  taken. 
In  this  state  of  confinement  he  was  kept  for  two  years, 
when  he  escaped  through  a  window  and  fled  to  Naplct>. 
and  thence  to  Rome.  In  1244  ha  vent  to  Cologne, 
and  placed  bimeelf  nnder  Albert  tbe  Great,  whom  he 
followed  to  Paris,  and  finished  his  studies  under  Um. 
In  1248  ho  taught  philosophy,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  tbe  Master  of  the  Sentences  at  Cologne ;  in  1252 
he  teught  at  Paris,  and  in  1255  was  made  Doctor  of 
Theology  in  that  university,  on  the  same  day  with 
Bonaventura."  He  subsequently  taught  in  most  of 
the  Italian  universities,  and  at  lut  took  up  his  abode 
at  Naples,  where  he  received  a  pendon  from  King 
CharW,  and  spent  tbe  remainder  of  his  life  in  teach- 
ing ;  entirely  indifferent  about  worldly  cares  and  hon- 
ors, be  declined  many  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and, 
among  others,  the  archbishopric  of  Naples,  which  was 
offered  to  Mm  by  Clement  IV,  "As  rector  of  the  nni- 
^'ersity,  during  a  very  active  life,  and  often  tnv^ing, 
he  wrote  in  twen^  yem  the  greater  part  of  bis  works, 
which  treat  of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  aaid 
of  him  that  he  coUld  dictate  compositions  on  different 
Bubjecte  at  tbe  same  time.  It  characterizes  bis  theo- 
logical speculations  that  be  read  daily  some  edifying 
books,  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  we  should  toke  care  tbst 
nothing  one-sided  arise  in  our  speculations.  He  osed 
to  begin  bis  lectures  and  writings  with  prayer;  and 
when  in  any  inquiry  lie  could  find  no  sedation,  be 
would  ftU  on  bte  knees  and  pray  for  Olnmlnation. 
While  the  origfaiality  and  deep  philosophy  of  bis  lec- 
tures brought  a  great  multitude  of  bearers  to  him  at 
Paris  and  Naples,  his  sermons  were  so  simple  that  the 
most  uneducated  could  understAd  them.    King  Louis 

IX  of  France  used  to  aek  his  advice  in  affairs  of  state. 
On  one  occasion  he  invited  bim  against  bis  will  to 
dinner,  when  he  was  occapied  with  a  very  difflcoH  in* 
quiry.  During  the  meal  be  became  quits  abstracted, 
and  all  at  once  cried  out,  'Now  at  last  I  have  found 
itr  His  prior  reminded  him  that  he  was  seated  at 
tbe  king's  table;  but  the  king  immediately  allowed 
a  aecretarj-  to  come  and  write  down  his  thoughts. 
Aquinas  was  distingui^ed  among  the  schoolmen  for 
clearness  of  development,  and  the  harmony  between 
his  thoughts  and  their  expresrion"  (Nender,  BiaL  of 

'  Doffmat,  ii,  64S).    "In  tbe  year  1S74  Pope  Gregoiy 

X  called  bim  to  attend  tbe  Council  of  Lyons,  hi  ordw 
that  be  mi^ht  read  to  the  assembly  the  book  which  be 
bad  composed,  at  the  command  of  Pope  Urban,  against 
the  claims  of  the  Greek  Church ;  bat  he  was  ta'ken  ill 

I  and  died  on  tbe  way,  near  Terracins,  March  7,  1374. 
I  He  was  canonized  in  IS23  by  John  XXII,  and  the 
'  rank  of  fifth  Doctor  or  trb  CnrKCH  was  aadgned 
to  him.   His  wr^p  at  oi(cejmpB;w$I  ind  have  ctOD- 
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tinaftd  to  maint^n,  an  immense  anthori^ ;  the  popes 
have  repeatedly  declared  his  works  to  be  perfect,  with- 
ODt  uij  «nor  (Landon,  EecL  IHct.  i,  475). 

Of  Wis  tbe(do)$ical  writings,  the  most  famous  is  his 
"Ammo  neeiogia"  (bert  ed.  Antwerp,  1676, 8  vols. 
4to),  which  is  stfll  a  AiTorite  anthority  in  the  Catholic 
Chorch.  The  iStninui  Theoto^  is  one  of  the  grandest 
attempts  at  a  complete  sdenceof  theology  ever  planned 
by  a  hunMUi  intellect;  and,  as  each,  it  deeerves  here  a 
toief  analysis,  which  we  give  from  Ha>dwick  (Ch,  Biit. 
^Oe  Middle  Age,  1858,  Svo).  The  Sunma  is  divided 
into  three  great  parts :  (1)  the  Natural,  (2)  tbe  Moral, 
(8)  the  Saeranieirtal.  In  thnjint  of  these  the  writer 
asoertaiiu  tbe  natnre  and  the  limita  of  theology,  which 
he  esteems  a  proper  science,  based  upon  a  sapematu- 
r&l  revelatioo,  the  contents  of  which,  though  far  trnn- 
■cending  all  the  powers  of  human  thought,  are,  when 
communicated,  subjects  for  devout  inquiiy,  and  ad- 
mit of  arKumentativB  defence.  Accordingly,  the  writ- 
er next  diacnasea  the  existence  and  the  attributea  of 
God,  endeavoring  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  his  will, 
his  providence,  tiit  ground  of  his  predestination,  and 
tbe  canstitation  of  the  blessed  IVioity  in  unity — a 
docbine  which,  although  he  deems  it  incapable  of  a 
priori  demonstration,  finds  an  echo  and  a  counterpart 
in  man.  Descending  from  the  cause  to  the  effects, 
he  analyzes  the  cooatitaent  parts  of  the  creation,  an- 
gels,  the  material  world,  and  men,  enlarging  more  es- 
pecially upon  the  fanctions  of  the  human  soul,  its  close 
relation  to  tJie  body,  and  the  state  of  both  before  the 
£all.  Tbe  *ecoRd  part  is  subdivided  into  the  Prima 
Btatadm  and  the  Stamda  Secmdea.  The  former  car- 
ries on  the  general  subject,  viewing  men  no  longer 
from  the  heavenly,  hot  tiie  earthly  ride,  as  moral  and 
responsible  agents  gifted  with  a  vast  complexity  of 
paMhtmi,  sentiments,  and  faculties.  The  way  in  which 
these  pov^n  ironld  naturally  qurate,  if  acting  by 
themaelvee,  is  first  considered,  and  the  author  then 
proceeds  to  show  how  they  are  modified  by  anpemat- 
«ral  agencies  or  coexistent  gifts  of  grace.  This  leads 
Iiim  to  compare  tbe  state  or  position  of  mankind  in 
reference  to  the  systems  (or  economies)  in  grace  and 
natare,  and,  as  the  immediate  cod  sequence,  to  treat 
our  original  jigbteonsness,  free-will,  original  sin, 
Jostification,  and  the  orl^nal  rules  of  tife.  In  the 
Secnnda  Secnndn,  the  several  virtues  are  discussed 
in  tnm,  as  they  e^ist  under  the  operation  of  divine 
grace,  or  that  of  nature  only.  They  are  seven  in 
namber.  Three  of  them  are  "tbeologtcal,"  or  snper- 
Baturally  inftated  and  nourished — viz.,  ihith,  hope, 
ud  love — ^while  the  remainder  are  the  fbnr  cardinal 
virtoea  of  jnstice,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance, 
and  are  "  ethical,"  or  purely  human.  The  discussion 
of  tbeae  virtues  fcnns  ao  admirable  work  on  Christian 
morals.  The  tkhd  part  of  the  Summa  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incantation,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments — a  class  of  topics  which, 
according  to  tbe  principles  of  all  the  medieval  writ- 
ers, are  essentially  akin.  Aquinas  traces  every  su- 
pematnntl  influence  to  tbe  Pcmon  of  the  Word  made 
fleah,  who,  by  the  union  of  onr  nature  with  tbe  God- 
bead,  has  become  the  Reconstructor  of  humanity  and 
the  Dispenser  of  new  life.  This  life,  together  with 
the  aliment  by  wliich  it  is  sustained,  descends  to  man 
tfarongh  certain  outward  media,  or  tbe  sacramental 
ordinances  of  the  church ;  their  number  bdng  seven, 
viz..  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penitence, 
Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extoeme  Unction.  In  the 
last  division  of  the  work,  which  develops  "the  com- 
plex philosophy  of  exfuation,  under  the  representations 
of  it  contained  in  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,"  and  in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
la  made  to  justify  alT  the  traditional  teacliings  of  that 
chorch,  we  find  the  grounds  of  the  mighfy  influence 
of  Aqidnas  in  determining  tbe  Bcientiflc  form  of  cer- 
tain doetrines  wUch  afterward  threatened  to  obtain 
eemilete  Mcendency  in  oil  the  Western  chordua. 


But  with  all  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  dialectic 
skill  of  Aquinas,  he  did  not  avoid  the  puerilities  of  the 
so-called  scholastic  spirit.  Some  of  the  questions  treat- 
ed in  the  8w>)ma  are  trifllni^  others  scandalons ;  e.  g. 
Qaart  Chrtttoi  non  ammiptUfamiaam  kxum,  and  oth- 
ers even  worse. 

The  following  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Aquinas 
is  chiefly  condensed  from  Neander,  History  of  Dognuit, 
vol.  ii.  (1)  As  to  the  ueceseity  of  revelation,  Aquinas 
inferred  It  tmm  the  super-terrestrial  destiny  of  man, 
which  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason.  He 
denied  any  contradiction  between  philosophical  and 
theol<^cal  tmth ;  the  truths  of  natural  reason  cannot 
be  at  variance  with  those  given  by  revelation,  since 
God  is  also  the  author  of  reason.  What  opposes  rea- 
son cannot  proceed  from  Ciod.  If  we  admit  such  a 
contradiction,  it  would  follow  that  something  false 
might  be  the  object  of  &ith,  which  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. In  his  inquiries  respecting  the  relation  of 
faith  to  knowledge,  be  A  iUth  of  authority 

resting  on  human  opinion  is  tbe  weakest  of  all  things ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  divine  revelation.  Yet  the- 
ology makee  use  of  human  reason,  not,  indeed,  to  prove 
tile  truths  of  revelation,  but  to  deduce  other  truths 
from  it.  As  other  sciences  obtain  their  principles  from 
other  sources,  and  then  draw  inferences  from  them,  so 
theology  proceeds  from  those  which  are  made  known 
by  a  higher  lif^L  But  since  grace  does  not  nullity 
nature,  but  perfects  it,  and  as  the  natural  inclinations 
of  the  will  serve  the  divine  principle  of  the  Christian 
life,  so  also  will  reason  serve  the  truths  of  faith.  (2) 
As  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  asserts  that  it  is,  in  a 
certain  confused  manner,  implanted  in  all  men  (mb 
qaadeMem/iimMeaiiM»»a6trdUeriHtertum).  Since 
man  is  so  created  that  he  finds  in  God  Us  highest  good, 
so,  in  striving  alter  hairiness,  striving  after  God  is  at 
the  fonndation ;  but  all  men  do  not  attain  to  this  con- 
sciousness. The  fool  can  say  in  his  heart  that  there 
is  no  God.  (8)  In  anthropology,  Aquinas  held  that 
man  was  created  with  pure  natural  powers,  which, 
from  their  very  destiny,  turned  toward  God,  and  thus 
man  acquired  the  grace  otjtatitia  or^inalit.  This  is 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  snpoadded  grace,  as  necessary 
to  the  original  perfbcUon  of  human  nature.  As  to 
or^nal  rin,  he  combated  the  view  of  the  Traducians, 
according  to  which  sin  was  transferred  by  propagation, 
for  this  would  not  explain  the  participation  in  guilt. 
Mankind  most  be  regarded  as  an  ethical  person,  and 
BO  far  Adam's  sin  was  the  sin  of  all  men.  In  original 
sin  Aquinas  recognized  two  elements,  one  privative, 
the  other  poritive.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  the  har- 
mony of  of^^nal  righteousness;  the  second  consisted 
in  an  tnort^uta  dupofMo,  a  discordance  which  took 
place  between  reason  and  sensnousness,  and  in  a  Inn- 
gitor  nalttra.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  that  tbe  Virgin 
Mary  was  not  without  original  sin,  inasmuch  as  she, 
as  well  as  other  mortals,  nwded  redemption  and  salva- 
tion  through  Christ  (Aumna,  p.  Ill,  q.  27,  art.  1).  (4) 
As  to  te^mption,  he  could  see  pnof  of  its  relative, 
hut  not  of  its  absolute  necessity.  Since  redemption 
proceeded  from  the  free  wiB  of  God.  it  suffices  to  prove 
that  this  method  was  not  imposMble,  and  that  it  was 
suitable.  Supposing  that  man  had  been  redeemed  by 
an  angel,  bb  perfect  restoration  could  not  have  I>ecn 
efibcted,  far  man  would  have  remained  dependent  on  a 
creature.  The  vidhle  appearance  of  God  was  neee»> 
sa^,  in  order  that  roan  might  be  led  from  the  visible 
to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Invisible.  Setting 
out  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  Omnipotence, 
other  possible  modes  of  redemption  might  bo  imag- 
ined, but  this  method  must  have  ever  been  the  most 
suitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  regard  bo  had  to 
man's  staud-pohit,  no  other  method  was  posuble  than 
that  which  was  chosen  by  God,  since  man  by  himself 
alcoo  could  render  no  satlsfiKtion.  ^ 
God  and  man  an  comhiil^Mb»H«*dlM^ihat 
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another  method  of  redemption  ms  possible,  bat  none 
BO  suitable  as  this.  The  uoion  of  God  with  man  moat 
give  man  the  strongeet  asronuioe  of  attaining  the 
bigbeet  ha^ibien,  wMch  conrists  in  immediate  nnion 
■with  God.  Bnt,  since  redemption  has  been  effected, 
men  have  acqaired  a  nev  conscioasness  of  the  dignity 
of  their  nature.  In  these  ends  Aquinas  found  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  redemption.  As  he  here  joins 
his  own  ideas  with  those  of  Anselm,  he  agrees  also 
with  him  In  the  opinion  that  the  satisfkction  rendered 
by  Cluiflt  ftnnished  what  was  requisit«  from  its  in- 
trinsic  wprth.  Like  Anselm,  he  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  for  an  injuiy  something  must  be  given  which 
the  injared  par^  woald  value  as  high  as,  or  higher 
than  wliat  had  been  lost  by  the  injury.  Christ's  sat- 
isfaction is  not  only  tujfficiem,  but  ngxrabmdatu. 
Aquinas  waa  perhapa  the  iint  to  raise  the  question 
"aftenraid  so  saniMiily  discussed  in  the  Calvinistic 
and  Arminian  controvosies  of  the  lltb  century — the 
question,  namely,  whether  Christ  did  not  earn  for  the 
believer  a  title  to  eternal  life,  as  of  freedom  ttom  con- 
demnation to  eternal  death.  Aquinas  answers  this 
qnestion  in  the  affirmative,  and  makes  the  technical 
distinction  between  the  mtw/fnrfion  which  Clirist  made 
by  his  sufferings  to  justice,  and  the  merit  of  bis  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  by  virtue  of  which  the  redeemed  are 
entitled  to  the  nwaida  irf  sternly.  In  other  words, 
we  find  In  the  theray  of  Aqidnas  an  anticipation  of 
the  later  distinction  between  the  'active'  and  'paasive' 
righteousness  of  Christ*'  (Sbedd,  Hittoty  of  Doctrinet, 
ii,  810).  If  we  find  elsewhere  the  varions  instromen- 
talitiee  of  grace  scattered,  such  as  the  offices  of  Law- 
giver, Priest,  and  King,  all  these  are  united  in  Christ, 
the  fountain  of  all  grace.  He  is  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  as  fiv  as  he  commanicates  what  is  di> 
vine  to  them,  Intercedes  for  them,  and  makes  satisfac- 
tion for  their  sins.  Christ  is  the  mystical  head  of  the 
members  which  lielong  to  him,  inaamuch  as  wliat  be 
has  done  is  for  their  benefit  (ihmo  mgHica),  (S)  As  to 
jostiflcation,  the  iScboolmen,  after  Augustin,  conceived 
of  it  not  aa  ot^Joctive,  bnt  a  subjective  eanctiflcation,  of 
which  fi^th  is  the  instrument,  and  which  ia  realized  in 
love.  Aqtdnaa  thought  the  infiuio  grada  jiuMca^it 
Onfkulon  of  Justiiying  grace)  necesfaiy  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  on  tite  part  of  God,  and  allowed  successive 
steps  in'justification :  first  of  all  the  communication 
of  grace — then  the  tendency  of  the  ftee  will  to  God — 
then  that  by  which  it  departs  from  sin,  and  upon  this 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  thus  confonnde,  to  k  cer- 
tain extent,  jnstiflcafteD  with  sanctification,  a»  all  the 
later  Komanists  do.  In  the  act  of  fUth  Is  contained 
the  admission  that  man  is  made  ri^hteons  t>y  the  re- 
demption of  Christ.  As  to  the  relation  of  fafth  to  jus- 
tification, be  admitted  it,  but  vitiated  it  by  adopting 
the  scholastic  distinction  between  meritum  as  txmgruo, 
or  merit  from  desert  and  merit  from  fitness.  This 
cUstinction  U  thns  defined  \tf  Aquinas,  with  his  nsoal 
acotmess  and  clearness ;  "A  merltoriooBworkitfinan 
may  t>e  considered  in  two  aspecta ;  first,  as  proceeding 
from  the  free  will  of  man,  and,  secondly,  aa  proceeding 
from  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Kpirit.  If  it  be  considered 
from  the  first  point  of  view,  there  can  be  In  it  no  merit 
of  condignity  or  absolute  desert,  liecanse  of  the  ineqnal- 
ity  between  man  and  God,  whereby  it  is  impossible  for 
the  creature  to  bring  the  Creator  under  absolute  obli- 
gation. But  if  it  Im  considered  fnm  the  second  pi^nt 
of  view  as  fvoceeding  ftom  tbe  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  work  of  man  may  have  the  merit  of  con- 
gmlty  vt  fitness,  because  it  U  fltUng  that  God  slioald 
reward  his  own  grace  as  a  thing  excellent  in  itself" 
(Sbedd,  History  of  Doctrinet,  ii,  380).  (6)  As  to  the 
sacraments,  he  tangbt  that  they  are  die  necessary 
media  of  the  application  of  Christ'a  merits  to  men. 
He  endeavors  to  prove  the  neeesgity  of  the  seven  eac- 
ramcnts  on  the  principle  that  the  whole  life  should  be 
conRGcrated  to  God's  grace ;  its  gradnal  development 
ftoni  1>lrth  to  death  was  snnonnded  by  the  aacraments. 


0)  The  both  of  the  sinritnal  life  takes  place  in  bap- 
tism ;.(iO  the  growth  to  maturity  is  Uiroogh  confinn- 
ation ;  (Ui)  the  nooriahment  of  the  spiritaal  lifo  is 
throogfa  the  Lord's  Snppa.  If  man  vara  bodily  and 
spirttnally  •4Nmd  tfaroi^KHit,  he  needs  nothing  mm ; 
but  for  the  healing  of  his  aickly  state  he  requires  ^t) 
penance ;  (v)  the  promotion  of  his  recovery  by  eertun 
means  is  signified  by  extreme  unction.  (7)  As  to  the 
fntnre  state  of  man,  he  goes  into  details  on  the  resur- 
rection body.  According  to  quest.  81  (Smima,  pt.  iil), 
thoee  who  are  raised  from  the  dead  will  be  in  the  atai 
jawmiii,  qua  inter  diBcremoKM  «  hKrnmetOiim  m- 
ttitkitttr.  The  diflto«»ce  of  sexes  will  continne  to  ex- 
ist, bnt  without  sensnal  appetites.  All  the  organs  of 
sense  will  still  be  active,  witb  the  exception  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  It  is  however  posnble  that  even  the 
latter  may  be  rendered  more  perfect,  and  fitted  for  ad- 
equate ftuctJona  and  mjo^rmenta.  Hair  and  nula  are 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  man,  and  are  therefore  quite 
as  necessary  as  blood  and  other  fluids.  The  resnme- 
tion  bodies  will  be  exceedingly  flna^and  be  delivered 
from  the  heavy  weight  which  is  now  so  burdensome  to 
them ;  nevertheless  they  will  be  tangible,  as  the  body 
of  Christ  oonid  ha  touched  after  his  resurrection.  But 
this  is  true  only  in  reference  to  tlie  Ixtdiee  of  the 
blessed.  The  lK>dies  of  the  damned  are  ugly  and  de- 
formed; they  an  incorruptible,  bat  capable  of  sofier- 
Ing,  which  Is  not  the  caae  with  the  liodies  of  the  aaii^" 
(Hagenbach,  Bkbmf  ofDoOrineB,  §  201), 

The  scholastic  j>Ai£M(ipJ^r  reached  its  culmination  is 
Aquinas.  He  rendered  r^  service  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  by  the  pains  he  took  to  effect  a  translatioD 
of  the  works  in  which  it  waa  contained,  and  by  his 
commentaries  on  them.  He  was  a  Realist,  inasmncb 
as  be  maintained  Hmt  the  idaas  of  thinga  after  the  pat- 
tern of  which  the  world  was  made  pre-exiptod  eternal- 
ly in  the  Divine  mind  (although  not  independent  of 
Grod),  and  regarded  them  as  the  fooper  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  as  the  fbnu  which  determine  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  all  things.  This  system  he  en- 
deavored to  place  on  a  firmer  basis  by  extending  the 
theory  of  thought  propounded  by  Aristotle,  to  which 
he  superadded  soma  ideas  of  tin  trfstem  of  Plato  and 
of  the  Alexandrians.  With  tUa  Is  connected  his  ex- 
planation of  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  fonn,  as 
elements  of  compound  substances,  as  also  his  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  of  individnation.  The  rational 
soul,  the  nature  of  which  he  discusses  after  Aristotie's 
system,  is  the  substantial  fbrm  of  man,  immaterial 
and  indestructible.  The  lim  of  Aqslnaa,  as  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher,  was  to  prove  the  reaaonabkmess  of 
Christianity,  which  he  attempted  to  accomplish  by 
showing,  Ist,  that  it  contains  a  portion  of  tnith ;  Sd, 
that  It  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  reason ;  and,  Sd, 
that  it  contains  nothing  contradictory  to  reason.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  argument  he  starts  from  the 
assumption  that  the  truths  of  reason  are  essentially 
tna  with  Divine  truth,  because  reason  ia  derived  from 
God.  PbQosopby  consists,  according  to  him.  In  sc^ 
ence  searching  fi»  truth  with  the  Instroment  of  human 
reason ;  but  he  maintains  that  it  was  necessary  fot 
the  salvation  of  man  that  Divme  revelation  ehooM 
disclose  to  him  certain  things  transcending  the  grasp 
of  human  reason.  He  regarded  theology,  therefore, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion (Tennemann,  /Tist.  of  P^UftMijiAjr). 

The  Dominican  monks,  espedally,  naturally  prood 
of  their  greatest  doctor,  have  always  maintained  Thom- 
iam,  as  the  doctrines  of  Aquinas  have  been  named. 
The  Franciscans,  on  the  other  tiand,  have  always  op- 
posed Thomism ;  one  of  their  greatest  doctors,  Bona- 
ventnra(q.  v.,  doctor  tfrc^hiew,  f  1274),  opposed  Aqui- 
naa  on  m^cal  grounds,  and  Duns  Srotns  (q.  v., 
doctor  jhMu,  f  1308)  on  dialectical  grounds :  they 
were  enrolled  In  solid  body  against  it.  Tbo  Thomisb 
were  Aristotdians,  generall^^ltedUatsj  Tfollowed  Au- 
gustine as  to  ^,>^tiU^<^V^t7ow^H^Wiaculato 
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conception,  snd  held  that  tha  sacnunenta  convey 
grace  phjaically.  The  ScoHsts  were  Nomioalists, 
wen  oppoead  to  AngosUne's  doctrines  of  grace  and 
predestni^on,  mahitalned  the  immaculate  conceptioD, 
nd  held  that  tfae  sacraments  produce  grace  as  moral 
eanses,  not  as  physicaL  The  Soman  see  natnrallr  in- 
clined  to  fiiTor  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotiats,  but  the 
pmliffe  of  Aquinas  was  so  great  tiiat  tibe  Thomists,  to 
ft  great  extent,  ruled  the  theology  of  the  church  up  to 
the  time  of  the  controversy  between  the  Holinists  (q. 
V.)  and  the  Jansenists,  when  the  ^ewa  of  the  Scotists 
rabstantially  prevuled. 

The  collected  wiithigB  of  St.  Thomas  fill  twenty- 
dues  ffaUo  ToluiiieB.  The  following  Is  the  list  of  them, 
as  i^vcn  by  Cave ;  1.  Expontio  in  ArittoUBt  liirog,  etc. 
(Venice,  U96) :— 2.  Comment,  m  4  lib.  SaU.  P.  Lombardi 
(Basle,  1492;  and  often):— 3.  Qtia^ionet  tStputala,  10, 
de  Potentia  Da;  16,  De  Afalo,  etc. ;  29,  J)e  Veritate: 
~i.  QiHEffionef  Qiv^Sbetica  12  (Cologne,  1471,  1491, 
etc.) : — 5.  Samma  Ca/holicajidei  contra  GaUiles  (Rome, 
1476;  Venice,  1480,  fol.,with  notes  by  Pran,  de  Syl- 
Testtis;  Lyons,  1566,  fbl.,  with  comm.  by  Franciscus 
FemnienBis,  Paris,  1642, 2  vols,  fol.) : — 6.  EjpoiUio  m 
tih.  B.  Dionysii  de  Siehut  Nominibtu ; — T.  Swnma  Theo- 
logix  (Cologne,  1604 ;  Douai,  1614 ;  Antwerp,  1624 ; 
Piiris,  1638 ;  Bologna,  with  comm.  of  Cajetan,  1514 ; 
Tith  that  of  Caponus,  Cajetan,  and  Javelins,  Venice, 
im,  h  vols.  foL):— S.  EipTiilio  ia  Lib.  B.  Jobi:—9. 
Erpaiilto  *»  Simon  iVnbMrton  Daoi^  (Lyona,  1620, 
8to):— 10.  Erpoti&t  m  CmHcma  Ocameonm  (l&45, 
8vq;  Paris,  18^, 4to): — IL  Erpontioin Egaiam Propk. : 
— li  ExpoBith  in  Jeremiam  Pr<ph.  (Lyons,  1631, 8vo) : 
—13.  &qK»itio  in  T%reno$  Jervmite  (attribnted  by  some 
to  Thomas,  an  Englishman).  The  last  three  publish- 
ed  toother  in  fol.  at  Venice  in  1527 : — 14,  Expotitio  in 
Ecimg,  S.  Jatuutnit: — 15.  Catena  Aurea  m  4  Evang. 
(Ltods,  1530,  8vo;  Antwerp,  1578):— 16.  Ejpotitio  in 
Pauli  Ejmlolaa  (Basle,  147S ;  with  comm.  of  Cajetan, 
Bologna,  1481,  fol.) :— 17.  ^emone*  (Rome,  1671, 8vo) : 
—13.  Opiulhila  73.  Of  these,  many  are  donbtful.  All 
the  above  were  collected  and  published  at  Rome,  1568 
vaA  1570,  in  17  vols. ;  Venice,  1587  and  1594;  Douai, 
160S;  Antwerp,  1612;  Paris,  1634,  1655,  16^  in  23 
Tots.  In  some  of  the  latar  of  these  edittona  another 
vd.  was  added,  containing,  19.  Commatt.  m  Gtnmm  .■ 
—20.  ConmaU.  in  tSb.  Sfaeeab.: — SI.  ComTttent.  t» 
OHUKf  EpUkHoM  Canomeat  .•—22.  Comment,  in  Apocalyp- 
m  r— 23.  Comment,  in  Daniekm  Propk.  i — 24.  Comment. 
w  BatJiit  librog  de  Contolatione  PhUoaopfda.  The  chief 
part  of  the  six  works  last  mentioned  are,  according  to 
Cave,  to  be  attribnted  to  Thomas  Anglos  (Cave,  Bitt. 
Zi(.ii,  308,  cited  by  Landon,  11,477).  The  best  edition 
of  the  works  of  Aquinas  is  the  edMo  VeneH  aUera,  con- 
taining his  life  by  Echard,  and  commentaries  by  Rn- 
beis  (28  vols.  4to,  Venet.  1775).  Of  his  most  important 
wort^  the  Summa  Theologiay  many  editions  have  been 
printed.  His  Qitmx  Aurea,  translated  into  English, 
was  published  at  Oxfbrd,  1845  (7  parts  8vo).  The 
best  recent  books  on  Aquinas  are  Werner,  Thomat  von 
Ajamo  (Ratisbon,  16d8-6(),  8  vols.);  Kling,  Dftcriptio 
Summ  T.  AqnnaA  (Boni),  1846);  lUetter,  Aforal  d. 
ki%»rAonHu(»Qnicfa,1868,3TQls.);  Gondln, 
jHtia  TiomtE  dogmata  (Par.  1861) ;  Jourdain,  La  Philot. 
(fe  Si.  Thomat  S Again  (Par.  1858,  2  vols.) ;  Hampden, 
L\fi  of  Thomat  Aqmnca  (Lond.  1848).  See  hlso  Hau- 
reau,  Vialoe.  Scobut.  vol.  ii,  cap.  xx ;  Neander,CJ.  fftrt. 
iv,  ^ ;  Motley,  On  Predettination,  p.  360  sq. ;  Tenne- 
maan,  Xaiatd  Sirt.  Phil.  §  266 ;  Cave,  ffiit.  Lit.  anno 
1255 ;  Neander,  Hiet.  o/Doffmat,  11,  642  et  al. ;  Hagen- 
hsch,  Hitt.  of  Doetr.  t  Shedd,  ffitt.  of  Dodr. ;  Herzog, 
Sad-Ena/kl.  xvi,  60  j  Dupn,  Eccl.  Writers,  cent  xiii. 

AqnlnOi  ParLiP  of,  a  learned  rabbin,  vhose  real 
name  was  Mardochai.  He  was  bom  at  Carpentras ; 
but,  on  his  expressing  a  desire  to  embrace  Clirtstianity, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  France,  and  went  to 
Naples,  and  was  baptized  at  Aquino,  whence  bis  name. 
Be  4Sei  at  Farit  in  1680^  where  he  had  l>eeti  made  n^. 


al  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France.  He 
assisted  Le  Jay  in  his  Polyglot,  and  publbhed  Dtetio- 
naritan  ff^.  CJo/A  Ttdm.  Rabbimcam  (Paris,  1629,  fol.); 
XadieetLiiigm  SaiicUB(FuiB,ie2fi,16Ta.o);  Rahbinieal 
Comm.  m  the  Pentateuch  and  fsalmt  (Latin ;  Paris, 
1 1620, 4to) ;  with  other  wortu  of  less  importance,  and 
I  several  still  in  MS.,  among  them  a  version  of  the  N.  T. 
J  in  Hebrew,  with  notes.    His  son  Louis  translated  into 
LatintiieComm.  of  Levi  Ben  Gerson  on  Job  and  Esther 
(Par.  1622, 4to).— Hoefer,  AW.  ^ag.  Giainde,  il,  946. 

Ar  (Heb.  id.  15  i.  q.  115,  a  cify;  SepfAp  [v.  r. 
'Hp  in  Num.  xii,  16],  Dent.  U,  29;  fully  Ar-Moab, 
Num.  xxl,  28 ;  Isa.  xv,  1 ;  also  citi/  of  Moab,  Num. 
xxii,  86;  prob.  also  for  Moabitie  or  the  whole  coun- 
try, DeuL  ii,  9, 18),  the  capital  city  of  the  Moabites 
(Nam.  xxi,  28 ;  Dent,  ii,  9, 16, 29),  near  (south  of)  the 
river  Amon  (Dent.  U,  18,  24;  Num.  xxi,  18-16).  It 
a{q»eaTS  to  have  been  bunt  by  King  Silion  (Num.  ^xi, 
28),  and  Isuah,  in  describing  the  future  calamities  of 
the  Hoabites,  says,  "  In  the  night  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid 
waste  and  brought  to  silence"  (Iso.  xv,  1).  Ia  his 
comment  on  this  passage,  Jeroma  states  that  in  his 
youth  there  waa  a  great  earthquake,  by  which  Ar  was 
destroyed  in  the  nlgbt-time.  This  he  evidently  re- 
gards as  a  fnlfilment  of  the  prediction,  which,  how- 
ever, had  probably  some  less  remote  reference.  Lat- 
terly the  name  of  the  dty  was  Gnecised  AreopoUt 
('ApfoiroXtc,  q.  d.  "city  of  Mars").  It  was  an  epis- 
copal city  of  the  Third  Palestine  (Reland,  Palattt.  p. 
677  sq.).  According  to  Theodoret  (Comment,  in  Isa. 
XT,  zxiz),  it  was  sometimes  called  Ariel.  This  city 
waa  also  called  Babbah  or  Rahbaik,  and,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Kabbath  of  Ammon,  JbMatk-MoiA.  Pbdemy 
calls  it  Rabtnatkon ;  Stepb.  Byaan^ns,  BtAcOkmoma ; 
and  Abnlfeda  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  90),  Rabbatk,  and  also 
MtA.  Hengstenbei^  {Bileam,  p.  236)  thinks  it  is  the 
modem  Mehalet  eUBaj,  near  the  Amon  (Burclihardt, 
ill,  636) ;  but  it  is  usually  identified  with  the  site  that 
still  bears  the  name  of  Babha,  visUed  and  described 
by  Seetsen,  Burckhardt,  Legh,  Mamlcboel,  and  Irby 
and  Mangles.  It  ts  ab«nit  17  miles  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  10  miles  south  of  the  Amon  (Mojeb),  and  about 
the  same  distance  north  of  Kerak  (Robinson,  Ae- 
narcket,  ii,  669).  The  mine  of  Rabtiah  are  situated 
on  a  low  hill,  which  commands  the  whole  plain.  They 
present  nothing  of  interest  except  two  old  Roman 
temples  and  some  Unks.  Irby  and  Mangles  (Zettm, 
p.  467)  remark,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  drcoit 
of  the  town  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile. 
Burckhardt  says,  "  half  an  hour  in  circoit,"  and  that 
no  trace  of  walls  could  be  found;  but  it  is  obvious 
ttom  the  descriptions  that  the  city  whose  rains  tbey 
saw  was  a  comparatively  modem  town,  less  important 
and  extensive  than  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Moab 
(Syria,  p.  874,  877).— KitM,  s.  v.    See  Moab, 

A'ra  (Heb.  Ara',  KIN,  perhaps  lion;  Sept.  'Xpa), 
the  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Jether  of  tfae  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chron.  viii,  88) ;  i|pparently  the  same  with 
the  UL1.A  whose  three  sons  are  named  in  the  ensuing; 
verse.    B.C.  ante  1017.  - 

A'rab  (Heb.  Arab',  31N,  ambuih;  Sept.  'Epi^ 
V.  r.  Aif^fi),  a  city  in  the  mounteine  of  Jndah,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Golon  and  Damah  (Josh. 
XV,  62),  whence  probably  the  Gentile  Abbite  (2  Sam. 
xxiti,  86).  According  to  Jerome  (Onomaet.  s.  v.  Ereb) 
it  lay  south  of  Daroma,  and  was  then  called  Eremitty- 
tha  (Enseb.  'Bptfitv^a).  Scbwarz  (Palett.  p.  105)  says 
it  is  tba  village  cd-Arab,  situated  on  a  mountain  four 
English  miles  south-east  of  Hebron ;  but  other  author- 
ities moke  no  mention  of  snch  a  place,  and  the  asso- 
ciated names  require  a  looaU^  rather  to  the  west  of 
Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh,  in  loc.),  possibly  the 
ruined  uto  d-Badb  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  south-west  of 
Dnni(BoUnson,Jeessaroief,iit,6).  e^JjspAHt.^ 

Arab.    SeeHATBH.  by  G^OOglC 
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ArSba  (Apava,  prob.  for  Ar^ak), »  dty  mention- 
ed  by  Eusebios  aod  Jerome  (Onotaa^  8.  v.)  u  ly-  ■ 
ing  new  Diocaesarea  (now  SefUrieh),  apparently  the 
same  mentioned  by  Joeephns  {Lift,  51,  where  the  text 
now  baa  Tajiapa  instead  of  'Apafia,  by  a  conjecture 
of  Beland,  PalcKt.  p.  1021 ;  eee  Bobinaon,  new  ed.  of 
Jlsfeorckf,  iit,  83)  aa  l}-ing  SO  Itadia  from  Sogaoe ; 
now  the  village  Arrabeh,  aboU  four  hours  north  of 
Xazareth  (Schultz,  in  Bitter,  Erdk,  xvl,  768),  contain- 
ing Jewish  graves,  with  other  remains  of  anUqnity 
(Van  d«  Telde,  Memmr,  p.  287> 

Ar'abah  (Heb.  Anaak%  n^n^  daeri;  Sept. 
Iptftog,  also  d/3aroCt  ainipoCt  and  yj)  Sr^^a,  but  in 
Josh,  xviii,  18,  Ylai^apa^a%  Antb.  Vers,  elsewhere 
"plain"),  the  name  of  a  region  or  tract  and  of  a  town. 

1.  This  word,  with  the  article  (na^rij'  Arahah), 
is  applied  directly  (Dent,  i,  1;  ii,'8Vili,  17;  iv,  49; 
Josh,  iii,  16;  xii,  1,  3;  2  Kings  xiv,  25;  Am.  vi,  14) 
as  the  proper  name  of  the  great  valley  in  its  whole 
extent  lying  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  gulf  of 
Akabab.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  reach,  with  a  par- 
tial intermption,  or  rather  oontractlon,  Cram  Banias,  at 
the  foot  of  Honnt  Hermon,  to  the  Bed  Sea.  It  thus 
includes  toward  tlie  north  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  and 
the  Arhotk  (plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  form  parts  of 
it-  The  surface  of  the  Arabah  proper  is  said  to  be  al- 
most no  interruptedly  a  frightful  desert.  .  The  north- 
em  continuation  is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  which, 
during  its  course,  eiqwnda  into  the  lakes  el-Holeh  and 
Tiberiaa,  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the  bitter  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  this  latter  occupying  the  middle  point 
of  tlie  great  valley  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two  ex- 
tremities. The  Scriptures  distinctly  connect  the  Ara- 
bah with  the  Red  Sea  and  Ekth ;  the  Dead  Sea  itself 
is  called  the  sea  of  the  Arabah.  In  the  Auth.  Vers, 
it  is  rendered ' '  plain."  The  Greek  name  of  this  tract 
was  AiiXwi',  AtdfM,  described  by  Eusebius  {OnomaM. 
s!  v.)  as  extending  from  I«banon  to  the  desert  of 
Paran.  Abnlfeda  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  el- 
Ghor,  and  says  correctly  that  it  stretches  between  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  and  Ailah  or  Akabah  (Tab.  Syr.  p. 
8,  0).  At  the  present  day  the  name  el-Gkor  is  ap- 
plied to  the  northern  part,  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to 
an  offset  or  line  of  cUffa  just  south  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
while  tha  southern  part,  quite  to  the  Bed  Sea,  k  call- 
ed Wady  el-ArtAah,  the  sndent  Hebtew  name.  The 
extension  of  this  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea  appears  to  have 
twen  unknown  to  ancient  geographers,  and  in  modern 
times  was  first  discovered  by  Burckhardt  (TrtreeU  in 
Syria,  p.  441;  Bobinson's  PtUegl.  ii,  694r-600).  The 
importance  of  this  great  medial  valley  to  the  topc^- 
raphy  and  natural  features  of  Palestine  (q.  ■v.'),  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  ^  Exode  (q.  v.),  requires  a 
full  discussion  of  its  peculiar  designation  and  charac- 
teristics.   See  Topographical  Tbrmb. 

1.  Name. — 1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  (Thet. 
p.  1066)  is  to  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  term  is  "arid"  or  "waste,"  and  thence  "sterile," 
and  in  accordance  with  this  Idea  it  is  employed  in  vo- 
rioos  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to  de%nate  generally 
a  barren,  unbihabitable  district,  "  a  desolation,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  desert,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelleth, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby"  (Jer.  li, 
43 ;  see  a  striking  remark  in  Martineau,  p.  396 ;  and, 
among  other  passages,  Job  xxiv,  5 ;  xxxix,  6 ;  laa. 

.  xxxiii,  9 ;  xxxv,  1).   See  Desert. 

2,  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topogra^ical 
records  in  tlie  eaxUer  boolcs  of  the  Bilile,  that  the  word 
has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In  these 
cases  It  ia  found  with  the  definite  article  (nS'lSirT,  ha- 
Arabah),  "the  Arabah,"  and  is  also  so  mentioned  as 
dearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  district  fomiliar  to  the 
then  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This  district,  althoonEh 
nowhere  expressly  so  deHned  in  the  Bible,  and  al- 
though the  pecnlbr  force  of  the  word  "Arabah"  ap- 


pears to  have  been  disregarded  by  even  tlie  eariiwt 

commentstorH  and  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Books, 
has  within  our  own  times  been  identified  with  the 
deep-sunken  valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  moet 
striking  among  the  many  striking  natural  features  of 
Palestine,  and  which  extends  with  great  nniformi^ 
of  formation  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elani- 
tic  Gnlf  of  the  Bed  Sea;  the  most  remarlcable  depres- 
sion known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (Hum- 
boldt, (7omof,  i,  150,  ed.  Bohn;  also  p.  301).  Throng 
the  northern  portion  of  this  cMtraordinaty  fissure  tlie  1 
.  Jordan  rushes  throuirh  the  bkes  of  Huleh  and  Gen- 
nesareth  down  its  tortuons  course  to  the  deep  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  portion,  about  ISO  miles  in 
length,  is  knonni  among  the  Arabs  by  the  tuune  of 
GMar  (the  depreMsion),  an  appellation  which  it  has 
Iwme  certunly  since  the  days  of  Abulfeda.  The 
southern  boundary*  of  the  Ghor  has  been  fixed  by  Kol>- 
inson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliffs  which  crosses  the  valley 
about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Down  to  the 
foot  of  these  clifi's  the  Ghor  extends;  from  their  sum- 
mits, southward  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  the  valley 
changes  its  name,  m,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say;  retaihs  its  old  name  of  li'tufy  el-Arabtdi. 

Looking  to  the  Indications  of  the  Sacred  Text,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  conquest  and 
the  monarchy  the  name  "Arabah"  was  applied  to  the 
valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its  southern  and 
northern  portions.  Thus  in  Dent,  i,  1,  probably,  and 
in  Dent.  U,  6,  certainly  (Auth.  Vers.  "  plain"  in  both 
cases),  the  aUnsion  is  to  the  southern  portion,  whUe 
the  other  passages  in  which  the  name  occnn  pmnt 
with  certainty— now  that  the  identification  has  been 
suggested — to  the  northern  portion.  In  Deut.  iii,  IT ; 
iv,  49 ;  Josh,  iii,  16 ;  xi,  2 ;  xii,  3 ;  and  2  Kings  xiv, 
25,  both  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gen- 
nesareth)  are  named  in  close  connection  with  the  Ara- 
bah. The  alluuons  In  Deut.  xi,  30;  Josh,  viii,  14: 
xii,  1;  xviii,  18;  2  Sam.  ii,  29;  iv,  7;  2  Kings  xxv, 
4;  Jer.  xxxix,  4;  Iii,  7,  become  at  once  intelBgible 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is  known,  however 
puzzling  they  may  have  been  to  former  comments 
tors.  In  Josh,  zi,  16,  and  xii,  8,  the  Arabah  takes 
its  place  with  "the  mountain,"  "the  lowland"  plaint 
of  Philistia  and  Esdraelon,  "the  south"  and  "the 
valley"  of  Cosle-Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natural  di- 
visions of  the  conquered  country.    See  Plam. 

S.  But  farther,  the  word  is  fbond  in  the  plmral  and 
wiAout  the  article  (riB'^^,  Arbotk^  always  in  con- 
nection with  either  Jeridio  or  Moab,  and  therefore 
doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Arabah  near 
Jericho;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west,  and  in  the 
latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ;  the  Arboth- 
Moab  being  alwa}^  distinguished  from  tlie  Sedeh-Moab 
— the  bare  and  Inimt-up  soil  of  the  sunken  valley 
f^om  tlie  cnltivated  pasture  or  eom-Aelds  of  the  downs 
on  .the  upper  level — with  all  the  precision  which 
would  naturally  follow  from  the  essential  difference 
of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num.  xxii,  1;  xxvi,  3,  63; 
XX xi,  12;  xxxiii,  48-50;  xxxv,  1 ;  xxxvi,  13;  DeuL 
xxxiv,  1,  8;  Josh,  iv,  18;  v,  10;  xiii,  32;  2  Sam. 
XV,  28;  xvii,  16;  2  Kings  xxv,  6;  Jer.  xxxix,  5; 
Iii,  8.)    See  Jebicbo. 

4.  The  word  Arabah  does  not  appear  In  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii,  10,  etc.,  the  curious 
term  Cicear  is  emploj'ed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as  well 
as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  that  region  — 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor — will  be  more  api^ 
priately  considered  under  the  word  Jordax.  At 
present  our  attention  may  be  confined  to  flie  southern 
division,  to  that  portion  of  this  ringular  vaUey  which 
has  from  the  most  remote  date  borne,  as  H  still  con- 
tinues to  bear,  the  name  of  "Arabah."  See  Cuaji- 
PAioM.    For  a  map  of  the  region,  see  Exodr. 

II.  Ik4cr^p^on.ry^\ia^j^^ct^i^^*G^T  is  nearly 
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due  north  and  south.  The  Anbab,  however,  slightly 
chants  its  direction  to  about  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. 
(Bobinson,  i,  340).  Bat  it  preservee  the  gtraightneBs 
of  its  eoniM,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region 
M  not  disrtmiUr  to  that  of  the  Gbor  (Irbv,  p.  134) 
except  that  the  soil  is  more  sandy,  and  that,  from 
the  absence  of  the  central  river  and  the  absolutely 
desert  character  of  the  highland  on  its  western  side 
(oiring  to  which  the  wadys  bring  down  no  fertilizing 
stnanis  in  summer,  and  nothing  but  ngi&g  torrents 
in  winter),  there  are  very  few  of  those  Ihws  aod  "cir- 
cled" of  verdnre  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the 
tonid  climate  of  the  Gbor.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Arabah  proper,  from  tbe  cUflh  Mmtfa  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Akabab,  appears  to  be  ratb> 
«r  more  than  100  miles  (Kiepert's  Map).  In  breadth 
it  varies.  North  of  Petra — that  is,  aboat  60  miles 
from  the  gulf  of  Akabab — it  is  at  Its  widest,  iKing  per- 
hspafh>m  10  to  12  miles  across ;  but  it  contracts  grad. 
nally  to  the  south  till  at  the  gidf  the  opening  to  the 
sea  b  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  tmTdlen,  3  miles 
wiiie  (BoUnson,  i,  240;  Uartinesa,  p.  892). 

The  mountains  which  form  tbe  walls  of  tbia  vast 
valley  or  trench  are  the  legitimate  sncceseors  of  those 
which  ehnt  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way  grander 
and  more  desert-like.  On  the  west  are  the  long  hor- 
izontal lines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tib,  "  al- 
ways fiuthAil  to  their  tabular  ontlioe  and  bbuiched 
dewlation"  (Stanley,  p.  7 ;  and  see  Lalwrde,  p.  362), 
nnnrattng  up  from  the  valley  by  hi^  steps  with  level 
barren  tracts  on  the  top  of  each  (Bobinson,  U,  808), 
tnd  crowned  by  the  vast  plateau  of  tbe  *'  Wilderness 
of  the  Wanderings."  This  western  wall  ranges  in 
height  from  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
Arabah  (Robinson,  i,  240),  and  through  it  break  in  the 
wadys  ajod  passes  from  the  desert  above — on  impor- 
tant toward  the  sontb,  but  farther  north  larger  and  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  Tbe  chief  of  these  wadys 
is  the  W.  eWerafeh,  which  emerges  about  sixty  miles 
from  Akabab,  and  leads  its  waters,  when  any  are 
flowing,  into  the  W.  el-Jeib  (Robinson,  ii,  500,  508), 
sod  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under  the  cliffs 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Two  principal  passes  occur 
in  this  range.  First,  the  very  steep  and  difficult 
ascent  close  to  the  Akitbab,  by  which  tbe  road  of  tbe 
Mecca  lalgrlma  between  the  Akabab  and  Suez  mounts 
from  the  valley  to  the  level  of  tbe  plateau  of  tbe  Tib. 
It  bean  apparently  no  other  name  than  en-Nukb, 
'-  the  Pass"  (Robinson,  i,  257).  The  second— «s-Sufah 
—has  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  bistoiy, 
being  probably  that  at  which  the  Israelites  were  re. 
pulsed  by  the  Canaanites  (Dent,  i,  41  (  Num.  xlv,  48- 
4S).  It  is  on  the  road  f^om  Petn  to  Hebron,  above 
Aln  el-Weibeh,  and  la  not,  like  tbe  former,  from  the 
Arabah  to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau  itself  to  a 
higher  level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the  descriptions 
of  Bobin^n  (ii,  587),  Lindsay  (ii,  46),  Stanley  (p.  118). 
Tlie  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and  basaltic 
(Schubert,  in  ffltter,  Erdt.  xiv,  1018)  mountains  of 
Edom,  wUcb  are  in  every  respect  a  contrast  to  the 
range  opposite  to  them.  At  the  base  are  low  hills 
of  limestone  and  argillaceous-  rock  like  promontories 
jutting  into  the  sea,  in  some  places  thickly  strewed 
with  blocks  of  porphjTy;  then  the  lofty  inasses  of 
dork  porphyr}-  constituting  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
above  these  sandstone  broken  into  irregular  ridges  and 
grotesque  groups  or  cliffs,  and  farther  back  and  high- 
er than  all  long  elevated  iHgea  of  limestone  without 
precipices  (RoWnaon,  Ii,  606,  681;  Laborde,  p,  S09, 
210,  262 ;  Li%lsay,  ii,  48),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000 
to  2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Bitter,  JETnit.  xiv,  1139, 1140). 
Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Xih, 
these  mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation,  in  many 
parts  extensive^  cultircted  and  yielding  good  crops ; 
abound  big  In  "tibe  fktness  of  the  earth"  and  tbe  "  plen- 
ty of  com  and  vine"  which  were  promised  to  tbe  fore- 


fiithofoftbe  Edomites  as  a  compensation  tor  the  loss  of 
his  birthright  (Robinson,  ii,  562 ;  Laborde,  p.  203, 268). 
In  these  mountains  there  is  a  plateau  of  great  eleva- 
tion, from  which  again  rise  the  mountains — or  rather 
tiiedown8(Stanley,  p.87)— ofM-SberUi.  Tbou^thla 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one  time  it 
must  have  been  densely  inhabited  (Burckhardt,  p.  48S, 
436).  The  numerous  wadys  which  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking  of 
the  fertile  character  of  tbe  mountains  from  which  they 
descend.  In  almoet  all  cases  they  contain  streams 
which,  although  hi  tbe  heat  of  summer  snudl,  and  los* 
ing  themselves  in  thehr  own  beds  or  in  the  sand  of  tbe 
Arabah  "  in  a  few  paces"  after  they  forsake  the  shad- 
ow of  their  native  ravines  (Laborde,  p.  141),  are  yet 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation, 
nsbes,  tamarisks,  palms,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies, 
and  anemones,  vhlle  they  ftorm  the  resort  of  tba  nu- 
merous tribes^  tbe  children  of  Esau,  who  still  "dweU 
(Stanley,  p.  87 ;  Laborde,  p.  141 ;  Hsrtinean,  p.  896)  in 
Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8).  The 
most  important  of  these  wadys  are  the  W.  Ithm  and 
the  W.  AbO  Kneheibeh.  The  former  enters  the  moun- 
tains close  above  Akabab,  and  leada  by  the  back  <tf 
tbe  lai^  to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek  and  Tu- 
fileh  to  the  country  east  of  tbe  Dead  Sea.  Traces  of 
a  Roman  road  exist  along  this  route  (Laborde,  p.  208 ; 
Robinson,  ii,  161)  4  by  it  Laborde  returned  from  Petra, 
and  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  it  was  tbe  route  by 
which  the  Israelites  took  their  leave  of  the  Arabah 
when  they  went  to  "compass  the  land  of  Edom" 
(Num.  xxi,  4).  The  second,  the  W.  Abb  Eusheibeh, 
is  tihe  most  direct  access  from  the  Arabah  to  Petra, 
and  la  that  up  which  Laborde  and  Stanley  appear  to 
have  gone  to  tbe  dty.  Besides  these  are  Wady  Tu- 
bal, in  which  the  traveller  from  the  south  gains  his 
first  glimpse  of  tbe  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and  W. 
Ghhrundel,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
same  name  north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Suial. 

To  Dr.  Bobinson  is  due  tbe  credit  of  having  Arst 
ascertained  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  so&them 
limit  of  tbe  Gbor  and  tbe  northern  limit  of  the  Ara- 
bah, This  bonndaiy  la  the  line  of  chalk  clilb  which 
sweep  acroea  tbe  valley  at  about  six  mDes  below  tbe 
Bonth-west  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  from  60 
to  150  feet  in  height ;  the  Ghor  ends  with  the  marshy 
ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their  tops  the  Ara- 
bah bejpns  (Bobinson,  il,  494,  4S8,  501).  Thus  the 
cliffy  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress  supporting  the 
higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the  whole  forms  what 
in  get^t^cal  language  might  he  called  a  "  fWult"  in 
the  floor  of  the  great  vdley.  Through  this  wall 
breaks  In  tiw  embouchure  of  tbe  great  main  drain  of 
the  Arabah — the  Wady  el-Jeib — in  itself  a  very  large 
and  deep  water-course,  which  collects  and  transmits  to 
their  outlet  at  tbia  point  the  toirenta  which  the  nu- 
merona  wadys  from  both  sides  of  tbe  Arabah  pour 
along  it  in  the  winter  season  (Robinson,  U,  497,  600, 
507).  The  farthest  point  south  to  which  this  drainage 
is  known  to  reach  is  tbe  sonthem  Wady  Ghiimn^A 
(Bobinson,  iS,  508),  which  debouches  from  the  eastern 
mountains  about  40  miles  from  Akabab  and  60  from 
the  cliffs  just  spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jeib  also  forma 
the  most  direct  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley 
from  the  north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Wady  Mnsa  (Petra)  to  Hebron,  are  the 
sprii^  of  Ain  u-Weibeh,  maintained  by  Robinson  to 
be  Kadesb  (Rea.  ii,  682 ;  but  see  Stanley,  p.  94).  Of 
the  substructure  of  tbe  floor  of  the  Arabah  very  little 
is  known.  In  his  progress  southward  along  tbe  Wady 
el-Jeib,  which  is,  daring  part  of  its  course,  over  100 
feet  in  depth,  Dr.  Robinson  (ii,  498)  notes  that  the 
sidea  are  "of  chalky  earth  or  mail,"  but  beyond  this 
there  Is  no  information. The  vu^ibiiOfaAtxaA. 
desoUte  in  the  extreme.  ^'dSm^^^tkW^ 
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(U,  602),  "  A  lon«  shrub  of  the  gh6dah  is  alnAet  the 
only  traceof  vagfltation."  Tbiawsi  at  tb«  ascent  from 
th«  Wsdy  «M«b  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley  it«elf. 
Farther  south.  Dear  Aln  el- Weibeh,  it  is  a  rolling  grav- 
elly desert,  with  roooil  naked  bills  of  considerable  ele- 
vation (ii,580).  At  Wady  GbQrundel  it  is  "  an  expanse 
of  shifting  sands,  broken  by  innuoerable  undulations 
and  low  bUU"  (Burckhardt,  p.  442),  and ' '  countersected 
by  a  hundred  water-ooonea"  (Stanley,  p.  87).  The 
SDutbem  portion  hag  a  coiuid«rablfl  general  slope  from 
east  to  west  quite  apart  from  the  undulations  of  the 
surface  (Stanley,  p.  85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  far 
north  as  Potra  (Ritter,  xiv,  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  travellers,  almost 
without  exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties 
of  journeying  in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appears  to 
blow  almost  without  intermission  (Bitter,  xiv,  1016; 
Bntckh.  p.  444;  MarUiwaa,p.8»4;  Bobinaon,  U,  S0&). 
However,  in  spite  ol  thit  heat  and  deeolation,  there  ia  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in  the  open  Ara- 
bah,  in  the  drj'est  parts  of  the  year.  Schubert  in 
March  found  the  Arta  (Calligonum  com.),  the  Anthia 
variegata,  and  the  Coloqutnta  (Rittar,  xiv,  1014),  also 
tamarisk-bushes  (toi^)  lying  tluck  in  a  torrent  bed  (p. 
1016);  and  OB  Stanley's  road  "the  shrubs  at  times  bad 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true 
that  they  were  so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the 
"  waste  of  sand"  was  overlooked  from  an  elevation 
(p.  85;  and  see  Robinson,  i,  240,  258).    See  Akabia. 

It  is  not  surprising  thai  after  the  discover}'  Uy 
Burcklurdt  in  1812  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  in  the  Arabah,  tk  should  have  been  assumed 
that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  tlie  outlet  for  the 
Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea.  Lately,  hoire<fer,  the  levels 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Se«  have  been  taken,  (m- 
perfectly,  bnt  still  with  snfficient  accuracy  to  disprove 
the  possibility  of  such  a  theory ;  and  in  addition  there 
is  the  universal  testimony  of  die  Arabs  that  at  least 
half  of  the  district  drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea 
— a  testimony  fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  ob- 
serratioos  of  the  conformation  of  the  gnond.  A  se* 
ries  of  acciuate  levels  fhun  tbe  Akabah  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  Dp  the  Arabah,  are  necessary  before  the  qnestion 
can  be  set  at  rest,  bnt  in  the  mean  time  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of 
the  cose.    (See  the  profiles  on  Petermann's  Map.) 

(1.)  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  are  very  nearly  at  one  leveL   See  Dead  Sba. 

(2.)  The  depression  of  the  surfaoe  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  6Sa  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1816  feet,  be- 
bw  tiie  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  Therefi)re  tbe  waters  of  the  Jordan  can 
never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into  the  gulf  of 
Akabah,  even  if  the  formation  of  the  ground  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  gulf  would  admit  of  it.  But, 

(3.)  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  tbe  drainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  toward  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  tbe  land  rises  sonthward 
from  the  latter. ,  Also  that  the  sooth  portion  drains  to 
tbe  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises  northward 
ftwm  the  gulf  to  some  point  between  it  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  water-shed  ia  said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a  long 
ridge  of  hills  running  across  the  volley  at  two  and  a  half 
days,  or  say  forty  miles,  from  Akabah  (Stanley,  p.  86), 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  for  wrong.  By  M.  de 
Bertou  it  Is  fixed  as  oppo^  the  entrance  to  the  Wady 
Talh,  apparently  tbe  same  spot. — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  zvlH,  16),  elsewhere 
(Josh.  XV,  61 ;  xviil,  22)  called  mcne  fbUy  Bbth-Ara- 
BAH  (q.  v.). 

Arabatti'nd  (IMacc.v.S).   See  Acbabattimb. 

AralJla  (Heb.  Arab',  n^S,  2  Chron.  ix,  14 ;  Isa. 
xxi,  13 ;  Jer.  xxv,  24 ;  Exek.  xxvii,  21 ;  'Apaj3ia,  Gal. 
1,17;  iv.  23;  also  2  Esdr.  xv,  29;  1  Jfacc.  xi,16;  2 
Mace,  xii,  11),  tbe  name  of  an  extensive  region  occo- 
pying  tbe  Boutb-westera  extremity  of  Asia,  having  on 


i  tbe  west  the  Isthmus  of  Suea  and  the  Bad  Sea  (called  i 
ftom  it  the  AnHim  Gvtf),  which  separate  it  turn  : 
Africa ;  on  the  eonth  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  tbe  ' 

east  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.    The  bona-  i 
dary  to  the  north  has  never  been  well  defined,  for  ia 
that  direction  it  spreads  out  into  intemunable  deserts, 
which  meet  those  of  Palestine  and  Syria  on  the  west, 
and  thoae  of  Jrdk-Arabi  (L  e.  fiab}ionia)  ^d  He*o- 
potamia  on  the  east ;  and  bence  some  geogr^ihets  m>  . 
elude  that  entire  wilderness  in  Arabia.   The  form  of  ; 
the  peninsula  ia  that  of  a  tiapezmd,  whose  anperfidal 
area  is  estimated  at  four  times  the  extant  of  Fiance.  , 
It  is  one  of  the  few  countries  of  tbe  sooth  where  the 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  neither 
been  extirpated  nor  expelled  by  northern  invader^L 
They  have  not  only  retained  possession  of  their  so- 
cestral  homes,  but  have  sent  forih  colonies  to  all  the 
a^ucent  regktns,  and  even  to  more  distant  lands,  both 
in  Africa  and  Aria  (Bitter,  Erdiunde,  u,  172). 

With  tbe  history  of  no  countrj-  save  that  of  Pales- 
tine are  there  connected  so  many  hallowed  and  im- 
pressive associations  as  with  that  of  Arabia.  Here 
lived  and  suffered  the  holy  patriarch  Job ;  here  How^, 
"  when  a  stranger  and  a  shepherd,"  saw  the  burning, 
unconsuming  bush;  here  Elijah  found  shelter  from 
the  rage  of  persecution;  here  was  tbe  scene  of  all  the 
marvellous  displays  of  Divine  power  and  mercy  thst 
followed  tbe  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  and  accompanied  their  journey ings  to  the  pront 
ised  land ;  and  hero  Jehovah  manifested  himself  ia 
visible  glory  to  his  people.  From  the  influence  of 
these  associations,  combined  with  its  proximity  to 
Palestine,  and  the  close  affinity  In  blood,  manners, 
and  customs  between  the  northern  portion  of  its  m- 
habitants  and  the  Jews,  Arabia  ia  a  region  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  cluefiy 
in  its  rebition  to  subjects  of  Bible  atndy  that  va  ore 
now  to  consider  it.    See  Asia. 

I.  Namtt. — 1.  In  early  times  the  Hebrews  included 
a  part  of  what  we  call  Arabia  among  the  countries 
they  vaguely  designated  as  B^)?,  Ke'dan, "  the  East," 
tho  inhabitants  being  numbered  among  tbe  Beneif'- 
JCe'dem,  "8oiiBofthe£ast,"i.«.Orientals.  Battbere 
is  no  evidence  to  show  (aa  is  asserted  Koeenmfil- 
ler  and  some  other  Bible  geograpltera)  that  these 
phrases  are  ever  applied  to  the  tnUe  (tf  the  couatiy 
known  to  ns  as  Arabia.  They  appear  to  have  been 
commonly  used  in  speaking  of  those  parts  whidi  lay 
due  east  of  Palestine,  or  on  the  north-eaat  and  sontb- 
eaat ;  tbon^  oooarionally  tbey  do  seem  to  pcrint  to 
tracts  whiiSt  indeed  to  tbe  touth  and  soatb-west 
of  that  country,  bnt  to  the  east  and  south-east  of 
Egypt.  Accordingly  we  find  that  whenever  the  ex- 
pression kedem  has  obviously  a  reference  to  Arabia, 
it  invariably  points  to  its  nortWn  division  only.  Tbos 
in  Gen.  xxv,  6,  Abraham  ia  said  to  have  sent  away 
the  sons  of  Hagar  and  Keturah  to  tiie  £'ret^Ke'dem 
— Ktdmah,  i.  e.  the  "East  oonntry,  eoatward;"  and 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  located  in  pen- 
insular AiaUaj  for  tbe  stoty  which  r^irasents  Ish- 
mael  as  settling  at  Mecca  is  an  unsupported  native 
tradition.  The  p^riarch  Job  is  described  (Job  i,  8) 
as  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  tbe  east,"  and 
though  opinions  difibr  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the 
land  of  Uz,  all  are  agreed  that  it  was  in  some  part  &f 
Arabia,  bat  certainly  not  in  Arabia  Felix.  In  the 
Book  of  Judges  (vi,  3;  vii,  12 ;  viii,  10)  among  tbe 
alliea  of  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  (tribes  of  tbe 
north)  are  mentioned  the  "  Sene-Kedm,"  which  J<^ 
sephas  translates  hy'Apafiac,  the  Arabs.  In  Iso.  xi, 
14,  the  paraUelism  requires  that  by  "  scms  of  tbe  east" 
we  understand  tbe  nomadeg  of  Desert  Arabia,  as  cor- 
responding to  tbe  nUlistines  "on  tbe  west;"  and  with 
these  are  coqjoined  the  Edomltee,  Uoabttes,  and  Am- 
monites, who  wwe  all  noitbwn  AraUana.  The  com- 
mand was  given  (Jer.  xlix/^Voo^tlMl  Baby lonians 
"to  smite  the  Ba««Mtett^>^W^ IfteM  classed 
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with  the  Kedareoes,  deseendimtB  of  lehmael  (comp. 
1  Kings  W,  80).  In  more  modern  tunes  a  name  of 
similar  Import  waa  api^ied  to  the  Arabs  generally ; 
th^  were  callad  Santceiu  (ShsiakiTtm,  I.  e.  Oriant. 
ab),  from  the  word  tkari,  "th«  east,"  whenoe  also  is 
d^Tcd  the  term  sirocco,  the  east  wind.  The  name 
of  Saracens  came  into  nse  in  the  West  in  a  vague  and 
undefined  sense  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine, bat  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
general  designaUon  till  about  the  eighth  century.  It 
is  to  be  nma  Aed  here  that  thongh  in  Sciiptnte  Kedm 
most  commonly  denotes  Northern  Arabia,  it  it  also 
used  of  countries  farther  east,  e.  g.  of  the  native  coun- 
try of  Abraham  (Isa.  xli,  2 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxix,  1),  of 
Balaam  (Num.  xxUI,  7),  and  even  of  Cyrus  (Isa.  xlvi, 
11) ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  Magi  who  came  to 
Jerusalem  (Matt,  ii,  1)  were  dwd  avaroXuVf  '*  from  the 
caat,"  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  wem  natives 
of  Arabia.    See  Bbsb-Kbdeu. 

2.  We  find  the  name  Arab',  first  beginning 
to  occor  about  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  designated  a  j 
portion  of  the  cotutty,  on  inhafiitant  being  called  | 
Aratn,  an  Arabian  (Isa.  xUi,  20),  or,  in  later  Hebrew,  I 
■'^'W,  Arbi'  (Neh.  ii,  19),  the  plural  of  which  was  i4  r-  ( 
Un' (2  Cbfon.  xxi,  16),  Dial?,  or  ^rWira'  (D'^K-'Snr,  ' 
ilraNow)  (2  Chnm.  xvU,  il>  In  some  places  these 
nnnes  seem  to  be  given  to  tlw  nomadic  trUwa  gener- 
ally (Isa.  xiii,  20;  Jer.  iii,  2)  and  their  country  (Isa. 

xxi,  18).  The  kings  of  Arabia  Anm  whom  Solomon 
(2  Cbron.  ix,  14)  and  Jehosbaphat  (2  Cfaron.  xvii,  11) 
received  gifts  were  probably  Bedouin  chiefs ;  thongh 
in  the  place  parallel  to  the  former  text  (1  Kings  x, 
15),  instead  of  Arab  we  find  or  3*15,  E'reb,  ren- 
dered in  Jer.  xxv,  20,  24,  "mingled  people,"  but 
vblch  GesenioB,  following  the  Cfaaldee,  nnderstands 
to  mean  "  &jrelgn  alliee.**  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, tlut  in  ail  the  passages  where  the  word  Arab 
occurs  it  deslgnatea  only  a  small  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory known  to  as  as  Arabia.  Thus,  in  the  account 
^ven  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  21)  of  the  Arabian  tribes 
that  traded  with  Tyre,  mention  is  specially  made  of 
Arab  (comp.  Jer.  xxv,  24).    In  S  Chron.  xxi,  16; 

xxii,  1;  xxvi,  7;  JStHi.  iv,  7,  we  find  the  AmbiMU 
claaaed  with  the  PhilistineB,  the  Ethiopians  0.  e.  the 
Asiatic  Cnshltea,  of  whom  they  are  taid  to  have  been 
nrightwwr),  the  Melmttim,  the  Ammonites,  and  Ash- 
dodit«s.  At  what  period  this  name  A  rob  was  extend- 
ed to  the  whole  r^ion  it  is  impos^ble  to  ascertain. 
From  it  the  Greeks  formed  the  word  'Kpa^ia,  which 
occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament ;  in  Gal.  i,  17,  in 
reference  probably  to  the  tract  adjacent  to  Damascene 
Syria,  and  in  GaL  It,  25,  in  reference  to  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  SinaL  Among  the  strangers  assembled  at 
Jerasalem  at  the  Pentecoat  there  were  'ApajScCi  Arabs 
(Acts  ii,  11),  the  shigular  being 'Af>a^. 

3.  The  modem  name,  Jeztrat  eUArab,  {.  e.  "the 
peniQsnla  of  the  Arabs,"  applies  to  the  southern  part 
of  Uie  region  only.  Another  native  appellation  la 
Behd  ei-Arab,  i.e.  "the  land  of  the  Arabs;"  the  Per- 
lians  and  Turks  call  it  Arabiildit.  Mr.  I^ie  informs 
us  that  in  Egypt  the  term  AnA  is  now  generally  Um- 
ited  to  the  Bedcmmt,  or  people  of  the  desert ;  but  for- 
merty  it  was  used  to  designate  the  towns-people  and 
vDIagers  of  Arabian  origin,  while  those  of  the  desert 
were  called  Aarab ;  the  former  now  call  themselves 
(hladrtl-AnA,  or  sons  of  the  Arabs. 

II.  Gofgn^if. — ^1.  The  eariy  Greek  geographers, 
such  88  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  mention  only  two 
SMiaaitB  of  this  vast  r^^,  Happy  and  Daeri  Arabia. 
But  after  the  dty  of  Petrv,  in  Idnmtea,  had  become 
celebrated  as  the  metropolis  of  a  commercial  paopTe, 
tlie  Nabathnans,  it  gave  name  to  a  third  division,  viz. 
Aratda  Petraa  (improperly  translated  Stony  Arabia) ; 
and  this  threefold  division,  which  first  occurs  in  the 
gtogtxpikei  Ptolemy,  who  floorlshed  in  the  second 
etntmy,  haa  obtained  throughout  Europe  ever  since. 


It  is  unknown,  however,  to  native  or  other  Eastern 
geographers,  who  reckon  Arabia  Deserta  as  chiefly  be> 
longing  to  Syria  and  to  Irak-Arabi,  or  Babylonia,  while 
they  indnda  a  great  part  of  what  we  oall  AtmUa  Pa* 
tma  In  Egypt. 

a.  Arabia  Felix  Gr.  'Apafita  i)  VvlaliMv,  the 
AraMa  Eudamon  of  I%iy),  i.  e.  Bappy  Arabia,  Tlia 
name  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  owe  its  ori^ 
to  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  natural  productions 
of  this  portion  of  the  coontty,  compared  with  those 
of  the  otinr  two  divinons.  Some,  however,  regard 
the  epithet  "  happy"  as  a  translation  of  ita  Arabic 
name  letneii,  wliich,  tbongb  primarily  denoting  the 
landof  tlie  r^H  kawS,  tit  totOk,  also  bears  the  second- 
ary sense  of  "happy,  prosperous.**  Tbis  part  of 
Arabia  lies  between  tbe  Bed  Sea  on  the  west  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  the  boondaty  to  the  north  be* 
ing  an  ima^nary  line  drawn  between  their  respective 
northern  extremities,  Akabah  and  Basra  or  Bussora. 
It  thus  embraces  by  fiur  tbe  greater  portion  of  the 
country  known  to  us  as  Arabia,  which,  however,  is 
very  much  a  terra  ineoffiuta ;  for  tlia  accessible  dis- 
trict* have  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and  but 
little  of  the  interior  has  been  as  yet  visited  by  any 
European  traveller. 

ft.  Arabia  Deserta,  called  by  the  Greeks  "SxijvinQ 
'Aftafiia,  or  ^  'Epq/ioc  'Apafiia,  and  by  the  Arabs  £L 
Ba€Uth,  i.  e.  the  Desert.  This  takes  in  that  portion 
of  the  conntry  wliich  lies  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  and 
is  bounded  on  tbe  north-east  by  the  Enplirates,  on  the 
north-west  by  Syria,  and  on  the  west  by  Palestine  and 
Arabia  Petrsa.  The  Arabs  divide  this  "great  wil- 
derness" into  three  parts,  so  called  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  respective  countries,  vie.  BaSA  td^hem 
(Syria),  Baditk  eUedurah  (the  peninsula,  i.  e.  Ara- 
bia), and  iTodiei  el-Irdk  (Babylonia).  From  tills 
word  Badieh  comes  the  name  of  tbe  nomadic  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  traversed,  viz.  Bedaw^  (better  known  to 
us  by  tbe  French  corruption  of  Bedamni),  who  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  this  portion  of  Arabia,  but  range 
throughout  the  entire  region.  So  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
explored.  Desert  Arabia  appears  to  be  ime  continuous, 
elevated,  inteiminable  **<j>pe,  occasionally  intersected 
by  ranges  of  bills.  Sand  and  salt  are  tbe  chief  elements 
of  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  entirely  bare,  bat 
elsewhere  yields  stinted  and  thorny  shmbe  or  thinly- 
scattered  saline  plant«.  That  part  of  the  wilderness 
called  El-i/amvuul  lies  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  ex- 
tending from  the  Hauran  to  the  Euj^rates,  and  is  one 
immense  dead  and  dreary  level,  very  scantily  supplied 
with  water,  except  near  tbe  banks  of  the  river,  where 
the  fields  are  irrigated  by  wheels  and  other  aitifldal 
contrivances.  Tbe  sky  in  these  deserts  is  generally 
cloudless,  but  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  modern 
ated  by  cooling  winds,  which,  however,  raise  fearful 
tempests  of  sand  and  dust.  Here,  too,  as  in  other  re> 
gions  of  the  East,  occasionally  prevails  the  burning, 
suffocating  south-east  wind,  called  by  the  Arabs  eC- 
Earkr  (the  Hot),  but  more  commonly  Samurn,  and 
by  the  Turks  Samyeii  (both  words  meanmg  "the 
Poisonous"),  the  effects  of  which,  however,  have  by 
some  travellers  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Thb  is 
probably  "the  east  wind"  and  the  "wind  tttaa  the 
desert"  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Another  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  peculiar,  indeed,  to  Desert  Arabia,  but  is 
seen  there  in  greatest  frequency  and  perfection,  Is 
what  the  French  call  the  mm^,  the  delusive  appear- 
ance of  an  expanse  (rf  water,  created  by  the  tremulous, 
undnlatoiy  movement  of  the  vapors  raised  by  the  ex- 
cessive beat  of  a  meridian  sun.  It  Is  called  in  Arabic 
»trab,  and  is  no  doubt  the  Hebrew  sAaraft  of  Isa.  xxxv, 
7,  which  our  taansUtors  have  rendered  "  the  parched 
ground."    See  Hiraqb. 

c.  Arabia  Petb^a  (Gr.  Hfrpaia)  appears  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  chief  town  Petra  (i.  e.  a 
rock),  in  Heb.  8da;  al^ou^b  (!'*>J^  v'TPfJ'f^  ^ 
Bundthaidt)  the  epithet  is  i^ap  '' 
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of  the  rocky  mountains  and  stony  plains  vhicb  com- 
pose its  surface.  It  embraces  all  the  nortb-weatem 
portion  of  the  conntrj'  j  being  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Desert  and  Happy  Arabia,  on  the  north  by  Palestine 
and  the  Klediterranean.  on  the  west  by  Egypt,  and  on 
the  south  by  tbe  Red  Sea.  This  division  of  Arabia 
has  been  of  late  years  visited  by  a  great  many  travel- 
lers from  Europe,  aod  is  consequently  much  better 
known  than  the  other  portions  of  the  country.  Con- 
fining ourselves  at  present  to  a  general  outline,  we  re- 
fer for  details  to  the  articles  Sihai,  Edoh,  Moab,  etc. 
Beginning  at  tbe  northern  frontier,  there  mceU  the 
elevated  plain  of  Belka,  to  tbe  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  district  of  Kerak  (Kir),  tbe  ancient  territory  of  the 


Moabit«B,  their  kinsmen  of  Ammon  having  settled  to 
the  north  of  this,  in  Arabia  Deserta.  The  north  bor- 
der of  Moab  was  tbe  brook  Amon,  nc^  the  Wady-el- 
H6jeb ;  to  the  south  of  Moab,  separated  tnm  it  by  the 
Wady-el-Ashy,  lay  Mount  Seir,  the  dominion  of  the 
Edomitas,  or  Idumaa,  reaching  as  far  as  to  £lath  oa 
the  Red  Sea.  The  great  valley  which  runs  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  that  point  consists,  first,  of  El-Ghor, 
which  is  comparatively  low,  but  gradually  rises  by  a 
succession  of  limestone  cliffs  into  the  more  eler^ed 
plain  of  El-Arabah  above  mentioned.  "We  were 
now,"  saj-s  Dr.  Robinson  {Biblical  Ruearchfi,  ii,  502X 
"  upon  the  plain,  or  rather  the  rolling  desert,  of  the 
Arabah;  the  surface  was  in  general  loose  gravel  and 
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■toQee,  everywhere  furrowed  and  torn  with  the  beds 
of  torrents.  A  more  frightful  desert  it  hod  hardly 
been  onr  lot  to  behold.  The  mountains  beyond  pre- 
MTited  ft  moit  nninviting  and  hideons  aspect ;  preci' 
pices  and  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and  gravelly 
fbnnation  ririnp  one  above  another  wHbont  a  sign  of 
life  or  vegetaUon."  This  monntainous  re^n  is  divided 
into  two  districts :  that  to  the  north  is  called  Jebdi 
Q.  e.  moantaias,  the  Gebal  of  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  7) ;  tlut 
Co  the  south  EASherai,  which  has  erroneously  been 
sopposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  *'S^';"  whereas 
ttie  latter  (written  with  a  y)  means  "bdry,"  the  for- 
mer denotes  *'  a  tract  or  region."  To  the  district  of 
Eeb-Sherah  belongs  Momit  Hot,  the  burial-place  of 
Aaron,  towering  above  the  Wady  Monsa  (valley  of 
Moses),  where  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Petra  (the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Nabatheo-Idnnueans),  brought 
to  light  by  Seetzen  and  Bnrckhardt,  and  now  familiar 
to  ^igUsh  readen  by  the  iUoatrations  of  Irby  and 
Sianglea,  Laborde,  etc.  As  for  the  mountainous  tract 
immediately  west  of  the  Arabah,  Dr.  Robinson  de- 
scribes it  as  a  desert  limestone  region,  taU  of  precipl- 
tons  ridges,  through  which  no  travelled  road  has  ever 
passed.  See  Ababah,  To  the  west  of  Idumna  ex. 
tends  the  "great  and  terrible  wilderness"  ot  El-Tih, 
k  e.  '*  the  Wandering,"  so  called  fhim  being  the  scene 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  It  con- 
i&ts  of  vast  Intenninable  pl^ns,  a  hard  gravelly  soil, 
and  irregnlar  ridges  of  lunestone  hiUs.  The  researches 
of  Bobiitson  and  Smith  famish  new  and  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
Arabia  and  the  adjacent  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  middle  of  this  desert  is  occupied  by 
a  long  central  basin,  extending  from  Jebel-et-Tlh 
(1  e.  the  nwnntaln  of  the  wandering,  a  chain  pretty 
&r  sonth)  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
ba^n  descends  toward  the  north  wHh  a  rapid  slope, 
and  is  drained  throngh  all  its  length  by  Wady-el- 
Arish,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same 
name  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  soil  of  the  Sina- 
itic  peninsula  is  in  general  very  unproductive,  yield- 
ing only  palm-trees,  acacias,  tamarisks  (from  which 
endea  the  gum  called  matma),  coloquintida,  and 
dwwflsh,  thorny  shnibs.  Among  the  animals  may 
he  mentioned  the  mountain-goat  (the  bedea  ot  the 
Arsbs^  gazelles,  leopards,  a  kind  of  marmot  called 
woier,  the  <A«e£,  supposed  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  to 
be  &  Bpedes  of  wild  wolf-dog,  etc. :  of  birds  there  are 
eagles,  partridges,  pigeons,  the  kaUa,  a  species  of 
quail,  etc.  There  are  serpents,  as  in  ancient  times 
(Nnm.  xxi,  4, 6),  and  travellers  speak  of  a  large  lizard 
called  d&ob,  common  in  the  desert,  bnt  of  aoBsaally  frs- 
qoent  occnrrence  here.  The  peninsula  Is  InbaUted 
by  Bedouin  Arat»,  and  Its  entire  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Bnrckhardt  at  not  more  than  4000  souls. 
Though  this  part  of  Arabia  must  ever  be  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  journeying  of  the  Israelites  from 
Eg^-pt  to  the  Promised  Lani^  yet  very  few  of  the 
spots  mentioned  In  Scriptme  have  been  identified ;  nor 
after  the  lapse  of  ad  many  centuries  ought  that  to  be 
occasion  of  snrjabe. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Exodb, 

2.  Modem  geographers  find  it  more  convenient  to 
divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the  natural  features 
and  the  native  Domenclatnre,  into  Arabia  Proper,  or 
Jezirat  el-Arab,  containing  the  whole  peninsula  as 
ftr  as  the  limits  of  the  northern  deserto;  /Northern 
Arabia,  or  El-Badieh,  bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the 
Eophrates,  Syria,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  constituting 
properly  Arabia  Deserta,  or  the  great  desert  of  Ara- 
bia ;  and  Wut«m  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the 
peninsnU  of  Sinid,  or  the  country  that  baa  been  called . 
Arabia  Ftttnea;  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  Nortb- 
era  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea.  (For  fWther  geographi- 
cal detafls,  see  the  Pemig  Cycl^xad.  s.  v. ;  M'Callocb's 
Cos.  B.  y. ;  on  Adtn,  see  Wilson,  SibULaadt,  i,  9  sq,). 

(1.)  Arabia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  cm* 
abts  of  Ugh  tablfr-land,  declining  toward  the  north ; 
T 


its  most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain  of  moon- 
tarns  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  < 
territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The  • 
high  laud  is  endieled  from  Akabah  to  the  head  of 
the  Perdan  Gnlf  by  a  Gelt  of  low  littoral  coaotry ;  on 
the  west  and  south-west  the  mountains  fall  abruptly 
to  this  low  region;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
snla  the  fall  is  generally  gradual.  So  far  as  the  in- 
terior has  been  explored,  it  consists  of  mountainoua. 
and  desert  tracts,  relieved  by  lai^  distriirta  under' 
cultivation,  well  peopled,  watend  hy  wells  and  streama, 
and  enjoying  periodical  rains.  The  water-shed,  as  the 
conformation  of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  from 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gulf! 
From  this  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the  west- 
em  provinces,  while  several  considerable  streams — 
there  are  no  navigable  rivers — reach  the  sea  In  the 
opposite  direction :  two  of  these  traverse  Oman ;  and 
another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula,  enters 
the  Penian  Gulf  on  the  coast  of  £1- Bab  rein,  and  Is 
kDown  to  traverse  the  Inland  province  called  Yema- 
meh.  The  geological  fonoation  is  in  part  volcanic ; 
and  the  mountains  are  basalt,  adii^  granite,  as  well  ■ 
as  limestone,  etc. ;  the  volcanic  action  being  especial- 
ly observable  about  El-Medinab  on  the  north-west, 
and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on  the  soutb-vest  and 
sooth.  The  modem  Yemen  is  especially  productive, 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  its  mountainous  character, 
picturesque.  The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also 
appear  to  be  more  fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  case ;  and  the  deserts  afford  pasturage  after  the 
rains.  The  principal  producta  of  the  soil  are  date- 
palms,  tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  aca- 
cias, the  banana,  etc.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shnttn,  which,  with  others,  aflfbrd  pasture  frr  the 
camds;  the  chief  kin^  of  poise  and  cereals  (except 
oats),  coffee,  spices,  drags,  gums  and  resins,  cotton 
and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral  prod-- 
ucts  are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities),  sul- 
phur, the  emerald,  onyx,  etc.  The  products  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads.  Tbey  seem> 
to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  merchandise  of  £tbto> 
pia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and  oUier 
traders.  Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  fonnd  in  small 
quantities  in  the  beds  of  torrents  (comp.  Diod.  Sic. 
ii,  93 ;  iii,  45,  47) ;  and  the  spices,  incense,  and  pre- 
cions  stones  brought  from  Arabia  (1  Kings  x,  2, 10,  - 
16 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1,  9, 14 ;  Isa,  Ix,  6 ;  Jer.  v^20 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  22)  probably  were  the  products  of  the  southern 
provinces,  still  celebrated.fi)r  spices,  frankincense,  am- 
hergris,  etc,  as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and  other  pre- 
dons  stones.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
wild  animals  of  Arabia,  besides  the  usual  domestic 
kinds,  and,  of  course,  the  camel  and  the  horse,  for 
both  of  which  it  is  famous,  are  the  wild  ass,  the  mnsk- 
deer,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep,  several  varieties  of  the 
antelope,  the  hare,  monkeys  (io  the  south,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Yemen) ;  the  bear,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal, 
hyena,  fox ;  the  eagle,  vulture,  several  kinds  of 
hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged  partridge  (in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai),  sand-groose  (throughout  the  country), 
the  ostrich  (abundantly  in  central  Arabia,  where  it  is 
banted  fay  Arab  trib<w) ;  the  tortoise,  serpents,  lo- 
custs, etc.  Lions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the 
names  of  places  testify.  The  sperm-whale  Is  found 
off  the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  (Herod.,  Agatharch.  ap.  MOller,  Strab., 
Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt.,  Dion.  Perieg.,  Heliod.  j£lhiop., 
and  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical  and  modem 
products,  and  the  animals  above  enumerated,  with 
some  others  (see  Smith's  IHct.  of  Clou.  Geog,  s,  v.). 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prindpal 
provinces:  the  Yemen;  the  districts  of  Hadramaut, 
Mahreb,  and  Oman,  on  the  Indian  OfeSb-and  thiui. 
tnmce  of  the  Persian  Gnj^^'B^BbItM&Ho<>'@^n« 
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bead  of  the  gulf  just  named ;  the  great  centra)  oonn- 
iij  of  MctJd  and  Yenuuneh ;  and  the  and  Teha- 
meh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  also  have  fiT«  di> 
visioQS,  according  to  the  opinioD  most  vorthy  of  cred- 
it {Mar&»dy  ed.  JnjrnboU,  8.  t.  Ht^ ;  oomp^  Sti«bo): 
Tebameh,  the  Ht;]ax,  Nejd,  El>ArOd  (the  provinces  ly- 
ing toward  the  head  of  tiie  Persian  Gulf,  including 
Temameb),  and  the  Yemen  including  Oman  and  the 
intervening  tracts).  They  have,  however,  never  agreed 
either  as  to  tbe  limits  or  the  unmber  of  the  diviMons. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail  the  posi- 
tlons  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the  right  onder- 
standing  of  the  identificstions  of  Biblical  with  Arab 
names  of  places  and  tribes. 

[l.j  The  Yemen  embraced  originally  tbe  most  fer- 
tile districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
countiy.  Its  name,  signifying  "  the  right  hand"  (and 
therefore  "soatb,"  comp.  Uitt.  xit,  42),  is  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  sbSmfMV  (FeUz), 
which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more  extensive 
region.  At  present  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hejsz  on  the 
north  and  Hadnunaat  on  the  east,  with  the  sea-board 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  formerly, 
as  Fresnel  remarks  (comp.  Sale,  Preiim.  Due.),  it  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  at  least  so  as  to  include  Hadra- 
mant  and  Uahreb  (Yakut's  MudUarak,  ed,  WOsten- 
feld,  and  Meriuid,  passim).  In  this  wider  accepta- 
tion it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  settlements  of 
tiie  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits  include,  on  tbe 
north,  the  district  of  Khaulan  (not,  as  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses, two  distinct  districts),  named  after  Khaulan 
iKdmoos)  the  Joktanite  (^Mardsid,  s.  v.,  and  Caussin 
de  Perceval,  Eaam  tur  I'ffi'at.  det  Araifs  want  I'Jt- 
ktmumef  i,  IIS) ;  and  that  of  Nejian,  with  the  city  of 
that  name  finmded  by  Nt^jran  the  Joktanite  (Caussin, 
i,  60^  and  113  sq.),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest 
opinion,  the  ^egra  of  jElius  Gallus  (Strab.  xvi,  782 ; 
see  Jomard,  Sfudet  ffioffr,  et  hUt.  mr  l'Ar(d>ie,  append- 
ed to  Mengin,  Hiat.  de  I'Egypte,  etc.,  lit,  S85-386). 
-  Hadnimaut,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 

a  cultivated  tract  coaitigaoas  to  the  sandy  deserts  call- 
ed £1-Abka^  which  are  said  to  be  the  original  seats  of 
the  tribe  of  Ad.  It  was  celebrated  for  Ita  frankin- 
cense, which  it  still  exports  (El-Idiisi,  ed.  Jaubert, 
i,  54),  and  formerly  it  carried  on  a  considerable  tn^e, 
its  principal  port  being  Zafari,  between  Mirtwt  and 
Bas  Sajir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  vil- 
lages (Fresnel,  4"  Lettrt,  Joum.  Asiat.  iii"  sirie,  v, 
621).  To  the  east  of  Uadramaat  are  the  diMricts  of 
Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  [Mar&ad,  a.  v.),  and 
Uahreb  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kudaah  {Id.  s.  v.], 
and  tbereftne  Joktanite),  extending  from  Seihfit  to 
Karwan  (Ftesnel,  4*  Lettre,  p.  510).  Oman  forms  the 
easternmost  comer  of  the  south  coast,  lying  at  the  en- 
trance of  tbe  Persian  Gulf.  It  presents  the  same  nat- 
ural characteristics  as  the  preceding  districts,  being 
partiy  desert  with  large  fertile  tracts.  It  also  con- 
tains some  con^derable  lead-mines. 

FB.]  The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
EMSahiein,  between  Oman  and  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
of  which  tbe  chief  town  is  Hejer — according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also  {Kdmoot;  JUardmd,  s.  v.). 
It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of  Katif  and  £1- 
Absa  (El-Idrisi,  i,  371 ;  Maratid,  s.  v. ;  Muihtarak, 
s.  T.  ^Absa),  the  latter  not  being  a  province,  as  has 
been  ertoneonsly  anpposed.  The  inhabitants  of  El- 
Baluein  dwelling  on  the  coast  are  principally  fisher- 
men and  pearl-divers.  The  district  of  El-Ahsa  abounds 
in  wells,  and  possesses  excellent  pastures,  wUch  are 
frequented  by  tribes  ef  other  ports. 

[4.]  The  great  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that 
of  Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts-  of  travellers.  Ncjjd  sigm- 
fies  "  high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very  donbt- 
ftiUy  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themsdves.  It  consists 
of  cultivated  taUe-land,  with  numerous  walls,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures ;  but  it  it  Interaected  by 


extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears  to  be  generally 
very  similar  to  On  the  south  lies  the  great 

desert  called  Er-Buba  el-Khall,  uninhabitable  in  the 
summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in  tbe  winter  after 
tbe  rains.  The  camels  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Kc;}d 
are  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia,  and  the  breed  of  borses 
is  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  In  this  province 
are  said  to  be  remains  of  very  ancient  stmctures,  sim- 
ilar to  those  east  of  the  Jordan. 

[5.]  The  Hejaz  and  Tebameh  (or  El-Ghor,  the  "  low 
land")  are  bounded  by  N^Jd,  the  Yemen,  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Hejaz  bemg  Eileh  (El-Makrizi's  Khttat,  s.  v.  Ei- 
leh).  Tbe  Hejaz  is  the  holy  land  of  Arabia,  its  chief 
cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medinah;  and  it  was 
also  the  first  seat  of  tbe  Ishnuelites  in  the  peninsula. 
The  northern  portion  is  in  general  sterile  and  rocky ; 
toward  the  sooth  it  giadually  merges  into  the  Yemen, 
or  the  district  called  £1-Adr,  which  is  but  little  no- 
ticed by  either  eastern  or  western  geographers  (see 
Jomard,  246  sq.).  The  province  of  Tebameh  extends 
between  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Hejaz  and  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  is  sometimes  divided  into 
Tehameh  of  the  Hejaz  and  Tebameh  of  the  Yemen.  It 
is  a  parched,  sandy  tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer 
pasturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  tbe  mountain- 
ous country. 

(2.)  JVbrlAeni  Arabia,  or  tbe  Arabian  Desert,  is  di- 
vided by  the  Arabs  (who  do  not  consider  it  as  strictiy 
belonging  to  their  countiy)  into  Bodiet  esh-Shem, 
"the  Desert  of  Syria,"  Badiet  eWeiireb,  "the  Des- 
ert of  Mesopotamia"  (not  "  of  Arebia,"  as  some 

sappose),  and  Badiet  el-Irak,  "the  Desert  of  £1- 
Irok."  It  is,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  ua,  s  high,  un- 
dulating, parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euijitates  fbrms 
tbe  natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Sj'ria,  whence  it  is  boonded  by  tbe  latter 
country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the  north-west  and 
west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  its  southern 
limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water  of  the  wells  is  gen- 
erally either  brackish  or  unpotable,  and  it  is  visited 
by  the  sand-wind  called  Amoom,  of  which,  however, 
the  terrors  have  been  much  exaggerated.  The  Arabs 
find  pasture  for  thdr  flocks  and  herds  after  the  nins, 
and  in  tbe  mora  depressed  plains ;  and  the  desert  gen- 
erally produces  prickly  shrubs,  etc.,  on  which  the 
camels  feed.  The  inliabitants  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  OKijvirat,  "dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so 
called  frMn  their  town  at  Sjnjvai  (Strab.  xvi,  747, 
767;  DIod.  Sic.  ii,  24;  Amm.  Mare,  xxiii,  6;  comti. 
l8a.xIU,20;  Jer.xlix,3I;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  11) ;  and 
they  extended  from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp. 
Num.  xxiii,  7 ;  2  Cbron.  xxi,  16;  Isa.  ii,  6 ;  xiii,  20) 
to  tbe  lx)rders  of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi,  748 ; 
Plin.  V,  12 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xiv,  4 ;  xxii,  15).  These 
tribes,  principally  descended  from  Isbmael  and  from 
Ketarah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  several  times  men- 
tioned in  dw  O.  T.  (2  Chron.  xxi,  16, 17;  xxvi,  7; 
Job  i,  Ifi ;  Jer.  ili,  2).  They  also  conducted  a  coi^d- 
erable  trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and  India  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii,  20-24), 
whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  forms  caravan-stations 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia,  Appendix  vi);  and  they  like, 
wise  traded  from  tbe  western  portions  of  the  peninsu- 
la. The  latter  traffic  appears  to'  be  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  witti  Isfamaelltes,  Keturabitee, 
and  other  Arabian  peoples  (Gen.  xxxvii,  26,  28;  1 
Kings  X,  16,  26 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  14,  24 ;  Isa.  Ix,  6;  Jer. 
vi,  20),  and  probably  consisted  of  the  products  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Ethio- 
pia ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iduma» ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  references  to  the  latter 
people  and  to  the  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  in  the 
paaaages  relating  to  this  trABk_T1tai^rt^n  of 
theee  tribes  broB^'^elbt^VUM^t>wt  aj^ears 
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from  2  Cbron.  xvii,  II ;  and  elsewhere  there  are  indi- 
cations of  attch  tribnta  (eomp.  the  pasaages  Tefemd  to 

Above). 

(3.)  Watem  AnMa  Includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
(q.  V.)  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding  gener- 
al^ with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petnea.  The  latter 
name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its  chief  city ; 
not  its  BtoD}'  character.  It  was  in  the  earliest 
times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  genealogy  is  not 
mentioaed  in  the  Bible,  the  Horitea,  or  Horim  (Gen. 
xiv,6;  xxxvi,20,21;  Deot.  B,  12, 22;  mvi,  20-22). 
See  HoBiTR.  Its  later  inhabitants  were  in  part  the 
MOW  as  thoae  of  the  preceding  divisloo  of  Anbia,  as 
iBdeed  the  bonndaiy  of  the  two  countries  la  arbitrary 
and  unsottied ;  bnt  it  was  mostly  peopled  by  descend- 
uits  of  Esau,  and  was  geaerally  known  as  the  land  of 
Edom,  or  Idumsa  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  by  its  older  ap- 
pellation, the  desert  of  Seir,  or  Motmt  Seir  (q.  t.). 
The  common  origin  of  the  Idnnueans  from  Esan  and 
Ishmael  Is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former  with 
a  daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxriii,  9;  xxxri,  8). 
The  Xabatheans  succeeded  to  the  Idumseans,  and 
Idunuea  is  mentioned  only  as  a  geographical  designa- 
tion after  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Nabathnans 
have  always  been  identlAed  with  Netiaiotb,  son  of 
Ishniael  (Gen.  xxv,  13 ;  Isa.  Ix,  7),  until  Quatrembre 
(^Mfmoire  Mur  lea  tfabatkims)  advanced  the  theory  that 
they  were  of  another  race,  and  a  people  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Se«  Kbbaioth.  Petra  was  in  the  gnat  nate 
of  the  western  caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the 
merchandise  brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf. — Smith, 

V.    See  Elath  \  Ekiohobbsb  ;  Petba,  etc. 

III.  InkabUatUs. — 1.  Seriphtral  Acemmt. — ^There  is 
a  prevalent  notion  that  the  Arabs,  ttoth  of  the  south 
and  north,  are  descended  from  Ishmael ;  and  Uw  pas- 
sage In  Gen.xvi,12^  "  he  (Ishmael)  shaU  dw^  intbe 
presence  of  all  his  brethren,"  la  often  dted  as  if  It  were 
a  pre^ction  of  that  national  independence  which,  upon 
the  wnole,  the  Arabs  have  maintained  more  than  any 
other  people.  But  this  supposition  (in  so  far  as  the 
trae  meaning  of  the  text  quoted  is  concerned)  is 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
which  mns  literally,  "  he  shall  dwell  hefort  the  facet 
of  all  his  brethren,"  i.  e.  (according  to  the  idiom  above 
explained,  in  which  "before  the  face"  denotes  the 
tak),  the  habitation  of  his  posterity  shall  be  "  to  the 
east"  of  the  settlements  of  Abraham's  other  descend- 
ants. This  seems  also  to  be  the  import  of  Gen.  xxv, 
18,  where,  in  reference  to  Ishmael,  it  is  said  in  our 
version,  "  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren ;" 
bet  the  true  sense  is,  "the  lot  of  his  inheritance  fell 
to  him  he/on  the  facts  ^  e.  to  the  east)  of  all  his 
Imthren,"  These  prophecies  fonnd  their  accomplish, 
ment  in  the  fact  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  being  located, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  east  of  the  other  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  whether  by  Sarah  or  by  Ketarah. 
But  the  idea  of  the  southern  Arabs  being  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Ishmael  is  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
Menu  to  have  ori^nated  in  the  tradition  invented  by 
Arab  vanity  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham — a  vanity  which,  besides  disfiguring 
and  &lsif^ing  the  whole  history  of  the  patriarch  and  his 
son  Ishmael,  has  transferred  the  scene  of  it  ^m  Pal- 
estine to  Mecca.  If  we  go  to  the  most  authentic  sourca 
of  ancient  ethnography,  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  there 
find  that  the  vast  tracts  of  conntry  known  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Arabia  gradually  became  peopled  by  a 
variety  of  tribes  of  diflbrent  lineage,  thongh  It  Is  now 
Impossible  to  determine  the  precise  limits  ^thln  which 
they  fixed  their  permanent  or  nomadic  abode.  See 
Ethsologt. 

a.  Hamites,  i,  e.  the  posterity  of  (huh.  Ham's  eld- 
son,  whose  descendants  appear  to  have  settled  in 
the  sonth  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  sent  colonies  across 
the  RedSeatotbeontoritecoastof  AfMca;  andhence 
Ouk  became  a  general  name  for  "the  sooth,"  and 
spedally  for  Arabian  and  African  Ethltq^  The  bods 


of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  7)  were  Seba,  HavUab,  Sabtab, 
Raamah  or  Ragma  (his  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan),  and 
Sabtecah.  See  Cosh. 

b.  SHBHrrss,  including  the  Ihllowing: 

(a)  JoktaniUt,  1.  e.  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (called 
by  the  Arabs  Kahttm),  the  second  son  of  Bber,  Sham's 
great-grandson  (Gen.  x,  25,  26)^  According  to  Arab 
tradition,  Kahtan  (whom  they  also  regard  as  a  son 
of  Eber),  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  arf^  dispersion 
at  Babel,  settled  in  Yemen,  where  be  reigned  as  king. 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Arab  tribe  called  Katamtes,  who 
may  have  derived  their  name  from  him ;  and  the  rich- 
est Bedouins  of  the  southern  ^ains  are  the  Kahtan 
tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Temen.  Joktan  had  thhteen 
sons,  some  of  whose  names  may  be  obscurely  traced 
in  the  designations  of  certain  districts  in  Arabia  Felix. 
Their  names  were  Almodod,  Sheleph,  Haearmaveth 
(preserved  In  the  name  of  the  province  of  Hadramaut, 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters  being  the  same),  Je- 
rah,  Hadonm,  Usal  (believed  by  the  Arabs  to  have 
been  the  finmder  of  Sanaa  in  Temen),  Diklah,  Obal, 
Ablmael,  SUeba  (father  of  the  Sabaeans,  whose  chief 
town  was  Mariaba  or  Manb ;  their  queen,  Balkis,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  qoeen  whd  visited  Sobmon),  Ophir 
(who  gave  name  to  the  district  that  became  so  ftinons 
for  its  gold),  Havilob,  and  Jobab. 

(b)  Abrahamte*,  divided  into: 

[l.J  Hagartwa  or  EagariUt,  so  called  &om  Hagar 
the  mother,  otherwise  termed  lAmadila  from  her 
son ;  and  yet  in  course  of  time  these  names  appear  to 
have  been  applied  to  different  tribes,  for  In  Psalm 
Ixxxiii,  6,  the  Hagarenes  are  expressly  distingnished 
from  the  Ishmaelites  (comp.  1  Chron.  v,  10, 19,  22, 
and  the  apocryphal  book  of  Barach  i,  36 ;  iii,  23).  The 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  (Qen.  xxv,  I&-15),  who  gave 
names  to  sepan^  tribes,  woe  Nebaioth  (the  Naba- 
thnans  in  Arabia  Fetroa),  Kedar  (the  Kedarenes, 
sometimes  also  nsed  as  a  designation  of  the  Bedouins 
generally,  and  hence  the  Jewish  rabbins  call  the  Ara- 
bic language  "the  Kedarene'^,  Adbeel,  Hibsam,  Hish- 
ma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadod  or  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur, 
Kaphish  (the  Ituneans  and  Naphishnans  near  the 
tribeofOad;  1  Chron. r,  19, 20), and Kedemah.  They 
appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  located  near 
Palestine  on  the  east  and  soath-east, 

[2.]  KeturahUfy  1.  e.  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
and  his  concubine  Keturah,  by  whom  he  hod  six  sons 
(Gen.  xxv,  2):  ZImram,  Jokshao  (who,  like  Raamah, 
son  of  Cush,  was  also  the  father  of  two  sons,  Shebaand 
Dedan),  Medao,  Midian,  Ishbak,  and  Shuah.  Among 
these  the  posterity  of  Midian  became  the  best  known. 
Tbeir  prindpol  seat  appears  to  have  been  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Moabites,  hut  a  branch  of  them  must 
have  settled  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  for  Jethro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  priest  of  Midian  (Exod. 
iii,  1;  xviii,  5;  Num.  x,  29).  To  the  posterity  of 
Shuah  belonged  Bildad,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job. 

[3.}  Edtmitet,i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Esan,  who  pos- 
seMed  Monnt  Sdr  and  the  adjacent  region,  called  fiiMn 
them  Idomsa.  They  and  the  Kabatbieans  formed  In 
later  times  a  flourishing  commeraial  state,  the  capital 
of  which  was  the  remarkable  city  called  Petra. 

(c)  Nahorile»,  the  descendants  of  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother,  who  seem  to  have  peopled  the  land  of  Uz, 
the  country  of  Job,  and  of  Bm,  the  country  of  his 
friend  Elibu  the  Buztte,  these  being  the  names  of 
Kahor's  sons  (Gen.  xxii,  21). 

(d)  Lotitea,  Viz. : 

[1.]  MoaMtn,  who  occnpied  the  northern  portion 
of  Arabia  Petnea,  as  above  described,  and  tbeir  kins- 
men, the 

[2.]  Amnumtei,  who  lived  north  of  them.  In  Arabia 
Deserta. 

c.  Besides  these  the  Bible  mentions  varioos  other 
tritves  who  resided  within  the  bounds  Arabia,  but, 
whose  descent  Is  nnknowny.^e.  g.  the  ^ 
Kenites,  the  Horites,  the  liWtUt 
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Tfldsn,  and  JaTW-Henzul  (Ezek.  xxrii,  19),  when 
the  English  version  hat,  "  Dan  also  and  Javan  going 
to  and  fn." 

la  proceaa  <rf  tlnw  aoma  of  theae  tribes  mn  per- 
hapa  -wholly  axtirpated  (oa  sefltna  to  have  been  the 

cose  with  the  Amslekites),  bat  the  nst  wen  mon  or 
less  mingled  together  by  intermaniages,  by  militar}' 
oonqaeats,  political  nvolutions,  and  other  causes  of 
which  histoT}'  has  preserved  no  record;  and,  thus 
amalgamated,  tbey  became  known  to  the  rest  of  ths 
world  as  the  "Arabs,"  a  people  whose  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  an  very  strongly  and  distinct- 
ly marked.  In  both  respects  they  rank  verj'  high 
among  the  nations;  so  much  so  that  some  have  re- 
garded them  as  ftimtshing  the  prototype  —  the  primi- 
tive model  form — the  standard  figure  of  the  human 
species.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  famous  Baron 
de  Larrey,  surgeon-general  of  Mapoleon's  amy  in 
Egj-pt,  who,  in  q>eBking  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east  ^e 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  ssya  (Id  a  Memoir /or  the  Uteoftke 
Sdaaifie  Commimon  to  Algur$,  Paris,  1836),  "They 
have  a  physiognomy  and  character  which  are  quite 
peculiar,  and  which  distinguish  them  generally  from 
all  those  which  appear  in  other  regions  of  the  globe." 
In  his  dissections  he  found  "  their  physical  strnctore 
in  all  respects  more  perfect  than  that  of  Europeans ; 
timr  organs  of  sense  exqniritely  acuta ;  their  size 
above  the  average  of  men  in  general ;  their  figure  ro- 
bust and  elegant  (the  color  brown) ;  their  intelligence 
proportionate  to  that  physical  perfection,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  superior,  other  things  being  equal,  to  that 
of  other  nations." — Kitto,  s.v. 

2.  A'aiive  Hutoty. — The  Arabs,  like  every  other 
ancient  nation  of  any  celeMty,  have  traditions  rep- 
nsenting  thehr  cotintiy  as  originally  Inhabited  by 
races  wMch  became  extinct  at  a  vaty  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamfid,  Umeiyim,  Abil, 
Tasm,  Jedis,  Emlik  (Amalek),  Jurhum  (thejErsf  of 
this  name),  and  Webari :  some  omit  the  fourth  and 
the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The  majority  of  their 
historians  derive  these  tribes  from  Shem ;  but  some 
from  Ham,  though  not  through  Cosh.  Their  earliest 
traditions  that  have  any  obvious  idatioo  to  the  Bible 
reftr  the  origin  of  the  existing  nation  in  tfae  first  in- 
stance to  Kabtan,  whom  they  and  most  European 
scholars  identify  with  Joktan ;  and  secondly'  to  Ish- 
mael,  whom  they  assert  to  have  married  a  descendant 
of  Kahtan,  though  tbey  only  carry  up  their  genealo- 
gies to  Adnan  (said  to  be  of  the  2l8t  generation  before 
Uiduunmed).  Tbi7  an  dlent  respecting  Cnshite  set- 
tlements in  Arabia ;  hat  modem  reeearch,  we  think, 
proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early  inhabitants. 
Although  Cash  in  the  Bible  osualiy  corresponds  to 
Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to  indicate  Cnshite 
peoples  in  Arabia ;  and  the  series  of  the  sons  of  Cosh 
should,  according  to  recent  discoveries,  be  sought  for 
in  order  along  £«  soutfaem  coast,  exeloslTa  of  Seba 
(MeroS),  occupying  one  extreme  of  their  settlements, 
and  Nfmrod  the  other.  The  great  ruins  of  Mareb  or 
Seba,  and  of  other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadra- 
maut,  are  not  those  of  a  Semitic  people;  and  fhrther 
to  the  east,  the  existing  language  of  Idahreh,  the  rem- 
nant of  that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient 
remains  just  mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  appa- 
rently African  as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars  CimA- 
iU ;  while  the  settlements  of  Raamah  and  those  of  his 
sons  Sbeba  and  Dedan,  are  probably  to  be  looked  for 
toward  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  bordered  on  the 
north  1^  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  bearing  the 
same  names  as  the  two  latter.  In  Babylonia  also  in- 
dependent proofs  of  this  immigration  of  Cushites  from 
Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  been  lately  obtained. 
The  ancient  dties  and  buUdings  of  Southern  Arabia, 
in  their  arehitectnre,  tfae  inscriptions  they  contain, 
and  the  native  traditions  respecting  them,  are  of  the 
utmost  value  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  portion  of 
primeval  history.    Indeed  tbey  an  the  only  impor- 


tant archaic  monuments  of  the  country ;  and  they  il- 
lustrate both  its  earliest  people  and  its  greatest  king- 
doms. Mareb,  or  Seba  (the  Maiiaba  of  the  Grcak  ge- 
ographers), is  one  of  the  most  inteiestiiig  of  tbese-^tes 
(see  Hichaelis'a  (Jueartoitf,  No.  94,  etc.,  in  Kiebtthr's 
Aralna),  It  was  founded,  according  to  the  genernl 
agreement  of  tradition,  by.  Abd-esh-Shems  Seba, 
grandson  of  Yaarub  the  Kabtanite  {MusAtaral,  in 
loc. ;  Abulfeda,  Hist,  anteiil.  ed.  lleischer,  p.  114); 
and  the  Dike  of  El-Arim,  which  was  situate  near  the 
city,  and  the  rupture  of  which  (A.D.  160/ 170,  accord- 
ing to  De  Sacy ;  120,  according  to  Caossin  de  Perce- 
val) formed  an  era  in  Arabian  history,  is  geneislly 
ascribed  to  Lukman  the  Greater,  tlie  Adite,  who 
founded  the  dynasty  of  tfae  6ea)nd  Ad  (Ibn-el-War- 
dee,  MS. ;  Hamza  Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  p.  24, 
25;  El-Mesudi,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  M^.  de  I'Aead. 
xlviU,  -IM  sq. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldon  io  Causein's  Emd, 
i,  16).  Adites  (in  conjunction  with  Cushites)  were 
probably  tfae  founders  of  this  and  ^mUar  stmctutas, 
and  were  snoceeded  by  a  predominantly  Joktanite 
people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is  preserved 
in  tjie  Arabian  Seba,  and  in  the  Sabcei  of  the  Greeks. 
It  has  been  ai^ed  (Caussin,  Ettat,  i,  42  sq. ;  Benan, 
Lanffuet  Semitiques,  i,  SOO)  that  the  Adites  were  the 
Cushite  Seba;  but  this  hj-potheais,  which  involves 
the  question  of  tfae  settlenients  of  the  eldest  aon  of 
Cnsh,  and  that  of  the  descent  of  the  Adites,  rests  atAe- 
ly  on  the  existence  of  Cushite  settlements  in  Sonthem 
Arabia,  and  of  the  name  of  Seba  in  the  Yonen  (by 
these  writers  inferentially  identified  with  Bt:^^; 
the  Arabs,  unaninwasly,  with  Seba  the  Kahtuiita,  or 
IXZV ;  the  Hebnw  sAtn  being,  in  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  nii  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  necesd- 
tates  the  existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms  of 
Seba  and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of  Sonth- 
em Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  is  irrecondlable 
with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible 
bearing  oo  this  subject.  See  CrsH ;  SsBA ;  Shiba. 
Neither  is  there  eWdence  to  indicate  the  identity  of 
Ad  and  the  other  extinct  tribes  with  any  Semitic  or 
Hamitic  people :  they  must,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  be  classed  wiUi  the  Repiiaim  and  other 
peoples  whose  genealogies  are  not  known  to  us.  See 
Adites.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly  be  identi- 
fied with  a  scriptural  naibe  is  Amalek,  whose  sop- 
posed  descent  fhnn  tbe  grandson  of  Esau  seems  in- 
consistent with  Gen.  xlv,  7,  and  Num.  xxtv,  20.  See 
Ajialxk. 

Tbe  several  nations  tbst  have  Inhalrited  the  conn- 
try  are  divided  by  the  Arabs  into  extinct  and  exist- 
ing tribes,  and  these  are  again  distinguished  as,  1.  £1> 
Arab  el-Aribeh  ("Arab  of  the  Arabs;"  comp.  Paul's 
phrase,  "Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  Phil,  iii,  6),  the 
pure  or  gennine  Arabs ;  2.  £I-Arab  el-Mutaarribeh ; 
and,  8.  El-Arah  eUMnstaaribeh,  the  insititious  or 
naturalized  Arabs.  Of  many  conflicting  opinions  re- 
specting these  races,  two  only  an  worthy  of  note. 
According  to  the  first  of  these,  El- Arab  el-Ariheh  de- 
notes the  extinct  tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Kah- 
tan ;  while  the  other  two,  as  synonymous  appellations, 
Itelong  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  According  to 
tbe  second,  El-Arab  el-Aribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes ;  El-Arab  el-Motaarribeb  tbe  unmixed  descend- 
ants of  Kahtan ;  and  El-Arab  al-Mnstaaribeh  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael  by  the  daughter  of  Hndad  tbo 
Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of  Joktan  occupied 
the  principal  portions  of  ths  south  and  south-west  of 
the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in  the  interior,  is  attested 
by  the  Arabs,  and  ftaUy  confirmed  by  historical  and 
philological  researches.  It  is  also  asserted  that  they 
have  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  Ishmaelite  im- 
migrants, though  not  without  leaving  strong  traces  of 
their  former  existence.  Fresnel,  however  (1*  Ltttrt, 
p.  24),  Bjiys  that  they  wen  quite  distinbt^at  least  in 
Mohammed's  timfr^ttnd^itlis  M  WbX^^at  the  Ish- 
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lAselite  element  hu  been  exaggented  by  Mohamme- 
tbn  inflaence. 

Respecting  the  Joktanite  settlere  tro  hure  tonifl 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x,  30)  it  b  said,  *'  and 
thmr  dwelling  was  from  HeAa,  as  thoa  goest  onto 
Sephar,  a  moont  of  the  east  [Kedem].'*  The  position 
of  Hesba  Is  rery  uncertain ;  It  i«  most  leasooably 
soppoaed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the  first  settlers 
[see  Hbsha]  :  Sepltar  is  nndoabtedly  Dhafari,  or  Za- 
fui,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pronounced  in  andent 
times  witbont  the  final  vowel,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day),  a  name  not  oncommon  in  the  peninsnla,  but  es- 
pedslly  that  of  two  celebrated  towns— one  being  the 
,  seaport  on  the  sooth  coast  near  Mrbat,  the  other,  now 
in  ruins,  near  Sana,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Himrarite  kinKs  (JAuAteroi,  s.  v. ;  Ma- 
ratid,  lb. ;  H-Id'risi,  i,  148).  Fresnel  (4*  Lettre,  p. 
516  sq.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as  the  Himyarite  capital, 
and  is  followed  by  Jomard  (Etudes,  p.  S67).  He  in- 
forms OS  that  the  iobabitaiits  call  this  town  "  Isfor." 
Considering  the  position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is 
probably  Sephar;  it  is  dtoated  near  a  thuriftrons 
moontain  (.ifariM,  s.  v.),  and  exports  the  best  frank- 
incense (Niebuhr,  p.  148) ;  Za&ri  in  the  Yemen,  how- 
ever,  is  also  among  mountains.  See  Sbphar.  In 
tfae  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and  undoubt- 
ed traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  mention- 
ed  in  Genesis,  soch  as  Hadnunaot  for  Hazarmaveth, 
Asal  for  Cul,  Seha  for  Sheba,  etc  Their  remains 
an  foond  In  the  extstinfc  inhaUtants  of  (at  least)  Its 
eastern  portion,  and  ttieir  records  in  the  numeroos 
Himyarite  niins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
ptate  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen,  fonod- 
ed  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the  son  (or 
descendant)  of  Kahtan  (Joktan).  Its  most  ancient 
capital  was  probably  Sana,  formerly  called  Azal,  after 
AxU,scmof Joktan(Yak&t,tf aip.).  SeaUzAL.  The 
other  capitals  were  Maieb,  or  Seba,  aad  Zafari.  This 
was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rolers,  and 
most  of  Its  people,  were  descendants  of  Sel>a  ( = Slieba), 
whence  the  classical  Sabai  (Diod.  Sic.  lii,  88,  46). 
Amontt  its  mlers  was  protiably  the  queen  of  Shet« 
who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  <k  Solomon  (3  Kings  x, 
S).  The  Arabs  call  her  Balkis,  a  queen  of  the  later 
Him\'arites ;  and  their  traditions  respecting  her  are 
otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.  See  Sheba.  The 
dominant  famUy  was  apparently  that  of  Himyer,  son 
(or  descendant)  of  SetMi.  A  member  of  this  family 
fonnded  the  more  modem  kinxdom  of  the  Himyarites. 
The  testimony  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  classical  writers, 
as  well  as  native  tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
latter  appellation  superseded  the  former  only  shortly 
before  the  Christian  era ;  I.  e,  after  the  fopndation  of 
the  later  kingdom.  *^  Himyarite,"  however,  b  now 
very  vaguely  used.  Bimf/er,  It  maj*  be  observed,  is 
perhaps  "  red,"  and  several  places  in  Arabia  whose 
soil  is  reddish  derive  their  names  from  Aajar,  "red- 
dish." This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  rtd  man  f) 
with  Ophir,  respiting  whose  settlements,  and  the  po- 
dtion  ot  the  country  called  Ophlr,  the  t^ion  of  the 
learned  Is  widely  divided.  See  Ophir.  The  similar- 
ly of  signification  with  ^o!vi^  and  ipv0p6c  lends 
weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Phceniclans  came  from 
the  Erythrean  Sea  (Herod,  vli,  89).  The  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  Uediterranean  who  bad  an  affinity  with  the 
Egyptians — such  as  the  Philistines,  and  probably  the 
^mitlve  Cretans  and  Carians — appear  to  have  been 
an  oflbhoot  of  an  early  immigration  from  Southern 
Arabia  which  moved  northward,  partly  thronub  Egypt. 
See  bAl^HTOB.  It  (s  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  in- 
vaders of  Kgypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phcenicians ; 
tmt  Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion, 
slso  tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Iblanetho, 
ap.  Cor7,i4nc./Va^eiifs,  2ded.  p.  171),  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
common  ai^ellatioa  of  the  Arabs,  Shaao,  tfae  *'  cam- 


el-riding  Shasu"  (Select  Papgri,  pi.  litQ,  an  identifi- 
cation entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Eg}*ptlan  his- 
torian's account  of  their  invasion  and  polity.  In  tfae 
oppodte  direction,  an  early  Arab  domination  of  Chal- 
di»  Is  mentioned  by  Be  roe  us  (Cory,  p.  60),  as  pre- 
ceding the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indications, 
slight  as  they  are,  must  ha  borne  In  mhid  hi  at- 
tempting a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Southern 
Arabia.  The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen  were  at  con- 
tinual fend  with  the  descendants  of  Kablan  (brother 
of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in  descent  (according 
to  the  majoriy  of  native  historians)  from  Himyer 
united  the  khigdom.  This  king  was  the  first  Tubbaa, 
a  titie  also  distinctive  of  his  socceesom,  whose  dynas- 
ty represents  the  proper  kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence 
the  Homerita  (Ptol.  vi,  7 ;  Flin.  vi,  28).  Their  role 
probably  extended  over  the  modem  Yemen,  Hadra^ 
maot,  and  Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-l-Adbar, 
or  Zu-l-Aaar,  is  supposed  (Caossin,  i,  78)  to  l>e  the 
Ilasarus  of  jEUus  Callus  (B.C.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  antil  A.D.  635,  when  it  fell  before 
an  Abyssinian  invarion.  Already,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  centniy,  the  kings  of  Axnro  appear  to 
have  become  masters  of  port  (rf  the  Yemen  (Canasln, 
Ettai,  i,  114 ;  Zeiitckr.  d.  Deuttdt  Morgenldnd.  Gfdl- 
ichaft,  vii,  17  sq. ;  xi,  888  sq.),  adding  to  their  titles 
the  names  of  places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer. 
After  four  teiKus  they  were  sncceeded  by  Himyarite 
princes,  vassals  of  Perria,  the  last  of  whom  sutnmitted 
to  Hohammed.  Kings  of  Hadramaut  (the  people  of 
this  district  are  the  classical  Chatramotiia,  Plbi.  vi, 
28;  eomp.  Adratnita)  are  also  enumerated  by  the 
Arabs  (Ibn-Khald&n,  ap,  Caussin,  i,  186  sq.),  and 
distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub,  an  in- 
dication, as  is  remarked  by  Caossin  (1.  c),  of  their 
separate  descent  from  HaearAiaveth  (q.  v.).  The 
Greek  geographers  mention  a  fourth  people  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sabni,  Honwrita,  and  CiMtmrnotitB — 
the  JfiW  (Strab.  xvl,  768 ;  Ptol.  v,  7,  $  S8 ;  Rhi.  vi, 
32;  Diod.  Sic.  Hi,  42),  who  have  not  been  identified 
with  any  Biblical  or  modem  name.  Some  place  them 
as  high  as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  fhmi  Mina 
j  (the  sacred  valley  north-east  of  that  city),  or  ftom  the 
goddess  Hinab,  worshipped  In  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  ^Hedlnmb.  Ftasnel,  however,  places 
them  in  the  Wady  Doan  in  Hadramaut,  aiding  that 
the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that  the  Mi- 
nei  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhabenitse  or  Rha- 
manita)  (Ptol.  vi,  7,  §  24 ;  Strab.  xvi,  782),  and  that 
'PafiaviTuiv  was  a  copyist's  error  for  'UftavtrHv. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of  the 
Hejaz,  founded  by  Jurbam,  the  brother  of  Yaarab, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settied  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  are  inextri- 
cably confused ;  bnt  the  name  of  their  leader  and  that 
of  two  of  his  socceasors  was  Mudad  (or  El-Mudad), 
wlio  probably  representa  Almodad  (q.  v.).  Ishmael, 
according  to  the  Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  first 
Mudad,  whence  sprang  Adnan  the  ancestor  of  Mo- 
hammed. This  kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  dis- 
trict than  the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with 
aboriginal  tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of 
that  of  the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and 
conquest,  into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Eutb.ed-D!n, 
ed.  WtUtenfeld,  p.  86  and  89  sq. ;  comp.  atithorities 
quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author 
who  identifies  Jnrhum  with  Hadoram  (q.  v.). 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktsiilta  king- 
doms, others  were  founded  beyond  the  Ihnlts  of  the 
peninsnla.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  wera  that 
of  El-H!reh  in  El-Ink,  and  that  of  Ghassan  on  the 
confines  of  Syria ;  both  originated  by  emigrants  after 
the  Flood  of  El-Arim.  El-H!reh  soon  became  Ish- 
maelitic :  Ghassan  long  maintained  its  original  stock. 
Among  Its  ralers  were  many  named  El-Harith.  Re- 
specting the  presaroed  l^Tftijhr  ofw^^^Jiw^^th 
kings  called  by  tiu  Greek*  ud  Bomiiu  Azwa,  and 
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.with  tiie  Antas  mentioned  by  Panl  (2  Cor.  zi,  8S), 

SM  ASETAS. 

The  Ishmaelitos  nppew  to  have  entered  tbe  penin- 
flttU  from  tbe  north-weat.  That  tiaiy  h»ve  iprekd 
over  the  wbole  of  it  (wtth  the  exception  at  one  or  two 
diatricts  on  tbe  Booth  coast  which  are  said  to  be  atUl 
inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite  peoples),  and  tliat  tbe 
modem  nation  is  predominantly  Ishmaelite,  is  assert- 
ed by  the  Arabs.  They  do  not,  iiowever,  carry  up 
their  geoealogies  higher  tlian  Adnan  (as  we  liave  al- 
ready said),  and  they  bam  lost  the  names  of  most  of 
Ishmael's  immediate  and  near  descendants.  Snch  as 
have  t}een  identified  with  existing  names  will  be 
found  under  the  serend  articles  bearing  tlieir  names. 
See  also  Haoabemb,  They  extended  northward 
from  the  Hejaz  into  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they 
mixed  with  Eeturshites  and  other  Abrahamlc  peo- 
ples ;  and  westward  to  Idumca,  where  they  mixed 
with  Edomites,  etc  The  tribes  spnmg  from  Ishmael 
have  alwi^v  been  governed  liy  pet^  chieb  or  hands 
of  families  (dieiks  and  emirs) ;  they  have  general- 
ly followed  a  patriarchal  life,  and  have  aot  originated 
kingdoms,  tiiongh  they  have  in  some  instances  snc- 
oeeded  to  those  of  Joktanit«8,the  principal  one  of  these 
being  that  of  El-Uireb.  With  reference  to  the  Isb- 
maelltee  generally,  we  may  observe,  in  continuation 
of  a  former  lemuk,  that  although  their  first  settle- 
BWnts  in  ttie  Hejaz,  and  th^  spreading  over  a  great 
part  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  peninsnla,  are  suf- 
ficiently proved,  there  is  doaht  as  to  tbe  wide  exten- 
sion given  to  them  by  Arab  tradition.  Molianimed 
derived  from  the  Jews  whatever  tradition  be  pleased, 
and  ulenced  any  contrary,  by  the  Koran  or  his  own 
dicta.  This  reU^oos  element,  wtiich  does  not  direct- 
ly affect  the  tribes  of  Joktau  (whose  settlements  are 
otherwise  nnqaflfednnbly  identified),  has  •  great  in- 
fluenoe  over  those  of  Ishmael.  Tliey,  therefore,  can- 
not be  certainly  proved  to  have  spread  over  the  penin- 
snla, notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  tbe  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concnirent  testimony  of  the  Arat>8 ;  but  ttoia  these 
and  otbw  considerations  it  baoomea  at  the  same  time 
Iiigtily  probable  that  they  now  form  the  ptedtnninant 
element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Eetnrah  the  Arabs  say  littie. 
They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north  of  the  penin- 
snla in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to  tbe  Persian 
Golf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those  relating  to  the  Cush- 
ite  Dedan,  Gen.  x,  7)  refer  apparentiy  to  the  trit>e 
sprung  from  this  race  (Isa.  zzi,  18 ;  Jer.  xxv,  2S ; 
Ezek.  xxvU,  20),  pertiapa  with  an  admixture  of  the 
CushUe  Dedan,  who  seems  to  have  passed  up  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Ke- 
turahites,  indeed,  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  south  of 
the  peninsula,  where  a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Midianite  (El-Mesndi,  t^i.  Schultens,  p.  168- 
9);  and  where  one  dialect  is  saM  to  be  of  Midian,  and 
another  JiAehan  son  of  Keturah  (Jfoq/om);  but 
these  traditions  most  be  ascribed  to  the  rabbinical  in- 
fluence in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  almost 
wholly  silent  on  ttiis  subject ;  and  the  dialects  men- 
tioned above  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
of  the  tribes  of  Keturah.    See  Ebturah,  etc. 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other  peoples 
which,  from  their  geographical  position  and  mode  of 
life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs.  Of  these 
are  Amaue,  the  descendants  of  Ebao,  etc. 

Arabia,  in  ancient  times,  generally  preserved  its 
independence,  nnafi'ected  by  those  great  events  which 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and 
in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  and  the  ooTTuptknis  and  distractions  of 
the  Eastern  Chnrefa  fiivored  the  impulse  g^voi  a 
wild  and  warlike  fanaticism.  Hohunmed  aroee,  and 
ancceeded  in  gathering  around  Us  standard  the  ao- 


'  madic  tribes  of  Central  Arabia ;  and  in  less  than  fifty 
!  years  that  standard  waved  triumphant  from  the  stnile 
;  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitheito  onoonquered  r^pons  l>e- 
i  jaaA  tile  Oxns.   The  calipha  traosferred  the  seat  of 
government  successively  to  Damascus,  Kufk,  and  Bag- 
'  dad ;  but  amid  the  distractions  of  their  foreign  wars, 
the  ciiiefs  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  gradually  ahtxA. 
off  their  feeble  all^pance,  and  resumed  their  ancient 
habits  of  independence,  whicli,  notwithataoding  tbe 
revdutions  that  have  since  occiuTed,  they  for  the  moat 
partrefadn  (Criehton,iru(.  qf  Arabia,  Lend.  18tt> 

8.  MeHguM.—Tba  most  ancient  IdolatiT  of  the  Aralia 
we  must  conclude  to  Iiave  been  feticlikm,  of  wUA 
there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred  treea  and  ntnnt 
of  liistorical  times,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  or  Sabnism.  With  ttie  latter  were  pevhapa 
connected  the  temples  (or  palace-temples)  of  wliidi 
there'are  either  remans  or  traditions  in  the  Himyax- 
ite  kingdom;  such  as  Beit  Ghnmdan  in  Sana,  and 
those  of  Beidaii,  Beinimebf  Bnein,  Euein,  and  Siam. 
To  the  worship  of  tim  heavenly  bodies  we  find  alla- 
ys in  Job  (xxxl,  26-38),  and  to  the  belief  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviil,  81),  where 
the  Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withliolds  it ;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v,20, 21),  where  the  stars  fight  against 
the  host  of  Sisera.  Ttw  names  of  the  objects  of  tbe 
earlier  feUcdiIsm,  the  stone*woisUp,  tfeo^wwihip,  etc., 
of  virions  tribes,  an  too  namaons  to  mention.  On*, 
that  of  Hanah,  tka  goddess  worshipped  between  VA- 
I  keh  and  El-Medinah  tias  been  compared  with  Held 
(Isa.  Ixv,  11),  which  la  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  num- 
ber." See  Hsin.  Magianism,  an  importation  from 
Chald»a  and  Persia,  most  be  reckoned  among  the  re- 
ligions of  the  pagan  Arabs ;  bat  it  never  had  very  nu- 
merous followera.  Christianity  was  introdoced  into 
Sontiiem  AntiiA  toward  the  okm  of  the  2d  eentniy, 
and  nboot  a  century  later  It  had  made  great  progress 
(Euseb.  Biii.  Eccl.  vi,  19, 88, 87).  It  fiourished  chief- 
ly in  the  Yemen,  where  many  churches  were  built 
(see  Philoatorg.  Bitl.  Ecclei.  iii ;  Sosomen,  vi ;  Evagr. 
vi).  It  also  rapidly  advanced  in  other  portions  of 
Aralna,  through  the  kingdom  of  Hireh  and  the  con- 
tiguous countries,  Ghaasan,  and  other  parts.  The 
persecutions  of  tu  Christians,  and  more  particular 
of  those  of  Nejran  by  the  Tnbbaa  Zu-n-Nuwas, 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Himyarite  dynas^  1^ 
the  invasion  of  the  Cltristian  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  See 
Arabia,  Chubch  of.  Judaism  was  propagated  in 
Arabia,  ptincipally  t>y  Karaites,  at  tiie  captivity,  but 
it  waa  introdnced  before  that  time :  it  became  very 
prevalent  in  the  Yemen,  and  hi  the  Hejas,  especially 
at  Kheibsr  and  El-Uedbiafaf  where  thelpo  are  said  to 
be  still  tribes  of  Jewish  extractitm.  In  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Mohammed  an- 
other class  had  sprang  up,  who,  disbelieving  the  idola- 
try of  the  greater  nnmlw  of  their  oonntrymen,  and 
not  yet  believerB  in  Judaism,  or  In  the  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity with  wtiich  alone  they  were  acquainted,  look- 
ed to  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  "reUgkm  of 
Abraham"  (see  Spienger's  Life  of  MohammeA,  i,  Cal- 
cutta, 1866).  The  promulgation  of  the  Mohammedan 
imposture  overthrew  paganism,  but  crushed  wltile  it 
assumed  to  lead  the  movement  which  had  been  one  of 
the  cause  of  its  success,  and  almost  wholly  snperwded 
the  religions  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia  (see  Krehl,£efiy.  d. 
flurtabanseicnilra&eis  Lpz.1868).   Sea  Mohammed. 

4.  Zon^iK^— Arabic,  tbe  language  of  Arabia,  b 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, and  tlie  only  one  of  which  we  liave  an  exten- 
sive literature ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early  phases  we  know 
nothing ;  while  we  have  archaic  monanenta  of  tbe 
Hbnyuittc  (the  andent  language  of  Sontbeni  Anina), 
though  we  cannot  fix  th^  predsa  agea.  Of  the  ex- 
istence of  Hebrew  and  Cbaldee  (<»  Azaualc)  in  the 
time  of  Jacob  there  is  ev{dfii£aJn-flad..j[xui,  47); 
and  pnbnUy  Jaoi9i^I.&bteUBdU^iU^Mh  otlnr, 
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tiw  (me  spuikiDg  Hebnw  and  the  other  Cbftldee.  It 
meaa  also  (Jodg.  vii,  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Pbnrah, 
or  both,  understood  the  conversation  of  the  "  Midian- 
ttaw,  snd  the  AmaleUtas,  end  all  the  children  of  the 
SmkL"  It  is  probahle,  therefora,  that  down  to  the 
Hth  cutMiy  B.C.  the  Semitic  hngiuigea  dlffiared  much 
ksB  than  in  after  tima.  Bat  it  appean  from  2  Kings 
xviii,  26,  that  in  the  8th  century  B.C.  only  the  eda- 
eated  classea  among  tiie  Jews  understood  Aramaic. 
With  these  evidences  before  ns,  and  making  a  due 
diatiactlon  between  the  archaic  and  the  Imown  phases 
•f  the  Aramaic  and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the 
Hin^viUe  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  tin  Hebrew, 
and  the  Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic,  or,  m  »to  clauical  pkatit,  as 
a  deaeendant  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that  the 
Htmyarttie  is  mixed  with  an  African  langoage,  and 
tbaf  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like  manner, 
though  in  a  much  lees  degree,  mixed  with  an  African 
langoage.  The  inferred  diSerences  between  the  elder 
and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic,  and  the  presnmed 
ffiffsrance  between  those  of  the  Ariddc,  are  amply  con- 
firmed by  comparative  philology.  The  division  ot  the 
lahmaelite  language  into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted chiefly  to  the  separadon  of  tribes  by  nnintiabita- 
ble  tracts  of  desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation 
ot  tliose  dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual 
meetings  of  Olcaz,  a  fair  in  which  literary  contests 
took  pUee,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves 
in  a  langoage  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  critically 
judged  by  them;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of  the 
Ar^ia,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  were 
of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by  the  lex- 
icologists when  the  corruption  of  the  langoage  bad 
commenced,  t.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Mohammedans, 
had         to  spread  amoi^  fore^ners.   See  Arabic 

LAXOnAOB. 

Beapeeting  the  Himyaritic  until  lately  little  was 
known ;  bnt  monomente  t>earinK  inscriptions  In  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  soathem  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramaut  and  the 
Temen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  pub- 
Sslud  1^  Ftarael,  Amand,  Wellsted,  and  Cruttenden ; 
irtiile  Fresnel  hu  fonnd  a  dialect  still  spoken  in  the 
district  <£  Hahreh,  and  westward  as  far  as  Kishim, 
that  of  the  neighborhood  of  Zafari  and  Mirbat  being 
the  porest,  and  called  "  Ekhili ;"  and  this  is  supposed 
with  reason  to  be  the  modem  pluuds  of  the  old  Him* 
yaride  (4*  Lettre).  Ftesnel's  alphabet  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  learned.  The  dates  found  In  the  in- 
.  scriptions  range  from  80  (on  the  dike  of  Hareb)  to 
604  at  Hisn  Ghorab,  bnt  what  era  these  represent  is 
moertain.  Ewald  (UAtr  (fts  HtmsanvAe  Spraeke  in 
Hfifer's  Zeit»dm/I,  i,  296  sq.)  thinks  that  they  are 
years  of  the  Rupture  of  the  Dike,  while  acknowledg- 
mg  their  apparent  high  antiquity ;  but  the  difficult 
of  supposing  snch  inscriptions  on  a  rained  dike,  and 
the  &ct  that  some  of  them  woold  thus  be  brought 
later  than  the  time  of  Hcduomned,  make  it  probable 
that  they  bdong  rather  to  an  eariler  era,  perhaps  that 
of  the  Himysrite  empire,  ttiongh  what  point  marks  its 
commeneement  is  not  determined.  The  Himyaritic  in 
its  earliest  phasis  probably  represents  the  first  Semitic 
Uagoage  spoken  in  Arabi&.-— Smith,  s.  See  HlM- 
XABtTB  LaHODAOB, 

b.  Tba  mammt  and  eiufonu  of  the  Arabs  are  of 
gnat  value  In  lllnstrating  the  Bible ;  but  supposed 
paiallals  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Scrip- 
tana  and  the  state  of  the  modem  Arabs  most  not  be 
httsttly  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
people  are  in  a  degraded  condition ;  that  they  have 
been  inflnenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially  by  the 
adoption  throngh  Mohammed  of  parts  of  the  ceremonial 
law  and  of  rabbinical  obsemnees ;  and  ttiat  they  are 
iiM«rtteraooof  IumL   The  inbaUtanta  of  AraUa 


have,  from  remote  antiquity,  been  divided  Into  two 
great  classes,  viz.  the  townamm  (including  villagers), 
and  the  mm  of  the  detert,  snch  being,  as  we  remark* 
ed,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Bedateeet"  or  Bedouins, 
the  designation  given  to  the  '*  dwellers  in  the  wilder- 
ness." From  tba  nataie  of  their  country,  the  latter 
are  necessitated  to  lead  the  lifb  of  twmadef,  or  wandw- 
Ing  shepherds ;  and  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 
(who  were  themselves  of  that  occnpatioD)  the  eztoi- 
sive  tt^jpet,  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  Arabia, 
have  been  traversed  by  a  pastoral  but  warlike  people, 
who,  in  their  mode  of  life,  their  food,  tiieir  dress,  th^ 
dweUingB^  their  mannen,  cnstoms,  and  government, 
haTe  always  mntinued,  and  stlU  eonthiae,  almost  un- 
alterably the  same.  They  consist  of  a  great  many 
separate  tribes,  who  are  collected  into  different  en> 
campments  dispersed  through  the  territory  which  they 
claim  as  their  own ;  and  they  movg  from  one  spot  to 
another  (commonly  In  the  neighborhood  of  pools  or 
wells)  as  soon  as  tiie  stinted  pasture  is  exbansti^  by 
their  cattle.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  gronnd 
Is  ausceptiUe  of  cultivation,  and  the  tillage  Of  it  b 
commonly  left  to  peasants,  who  are  often  the  vassals 
of  the  Bedoidns,  and  whom  (as  well  as  all  *'  towns- 
men") they  regard  with  contempt  as  an  inferior  race. 
Having  constantly  to  shift  their  residence,  they  live 
in  movable  tents  (comp.  Isa.  xiii,  20 ;  Jer.  xlix,  29), 
fh>m  which  circumstance  they  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  SxttviTai,  i.  e.  dwellers  In  tents 
(Strabo,  xvi,  747;  Diod.  Sic.  p.  2M;  Ammlan.  Vmt- 
cell.  xxiii,  6).  The  tents  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  not 
more  than  six  or  eii^t  feet  high,  twenty  to  thirty  long, 
'  and  ten  broad ;  they  are  made  of  goat's  or  camel's 
hair,  and  are  of  a  brown  or  black  color  (sach  were  the 
tents  of  Kedar,  Cant.  I,  6),  differing  in  this  rMpect 
from  those  of  the  Tnrcomana,  wluch  are  white.  Each 
tent  is  (Uvided  by  a  curtain  or  carpet  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  of  whidi  is  appropriated  to  the  women, 
who  are  not,  however,  snbject  to  so  much  restraint 
and  seclusion  as  among  other  Mohammedans.  The 
tents  are  arranged  io  an  irregular  drcle,  the  space 
withhi  serving  as  a  fold  to  the  cattie  at  night.  The 
heads  of  tribes  are  called  sAWiv,  a  word  of  various 
import,  bnt  used  in  this  case  as  a  title  of  honor ;  the 
government  Is  heredltaiy  in  the  family  of  each  sheik, 
but  elective  as  to  the  particular  individnal  appointed. 
Their  allegiance,  however,  consists  more  in  following 
bis  example  as  a  leader  than  in  obeying  bis  com- 
mands ;  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  his  government,  they 
will  depose  or  abandon  bim.  As  the  independent 
lords  of  their  own  deserts,  the  Bedouins  have  from 
time  immemorial  demanded  tribute  or  presents  from 
all  travellers  or  caravans  (Isa.  xxi,  18)  passing 
through  thdr  country ;  the  transition  ftom  which  to 
robbery  is  so  natural  that  they  attach  to  the  latter  no 
disgrace,  plundering  without  mercy  all  who  are  un- 
able to  resist  them,  or  who  have  not  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  their  tribe.  Their  watching  for  travellers 
"  in  the  ways,"  i.  e.  the  frequented  routes  throngh  the 
desert,  is  alluded  to  Jer.  ill,  2 ;  Ezra  viil,  31 ;  and 
the  fieetnesB  of  tbdr  horses  hi  carrying  them  itdo  the 
"depths  of  the  wilderness,"  beyond  the  reach  <rf  their 
pursuers,  seems  what  Is  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  IS, 
14.  Their  warlike  incnisions  into  more  settled  dis- 
tricts are  often  noticed  (e.  g.  Job  i,  15 ;  2  Chron.  xxl, 
16 ;  xxvi,  7).  The  acutenees  of  their  bodily  senses  is 
very  remarkable,  and  is  exemplified  in  their  astonish- 
ing sagacity  in  tracing  and  distil^[BiBhIng  the  foot- 
steps of  men  and  cattle,  a  faculty  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  euhr.  The  law  of  Aar,  or  blood-revenge 
(q.  v.),  sows  the  seeds  of  perpetual  feuds ;  and  what 
was  predicted  (Gen.  xvi,  12)  of  the  posterity  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  "  wild-ass  man"  (a  term  most  graphically 
descriptive  of  a  Bedonin),  holds  true  of  the  whole 
people.   Yet  the  very  dread  of  the  consequences  of 

shedding  blood  prevents  Ke^^^S^^Ste' 
being  very  languinaty ;  uny  uiow  wamry  tSpn- 
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Ung  a  pnbllc  enemy,  but  when  tbey  fight  for  plunder 
they  behave  like  comrds.  Tbeir  bodily  ^sme  is 
spare,  bat  athletic  and  active,  inured  to  &tigue  and 
capaUe  <^  underling  great  privations ;  their  minds 
an  acute  and  inquisitive ;  and,  though  their  manners 
an  somevliat  grave  and  formal,  they  are  of  a  lively 
and  social  disposition.  Of  their  moral  virtues  it  is 
necessar}*  to  speak  vith  caution.  They  vrere  long 
held  up  as  mo^a  of  good  fUth,  incorruptible  integri- 
ty, aiul  the  iDoat  generous  bospitality  to  strangers ; 
but  maoy  recent  travellers  deny  them  the  possession 
of  these  qualities;  and  it  is  certain  that  whatever 
tlwy  may  have  been  once,  the  Bedouins,  like  all  the 
nnsophisticated  "children  of  nature,"  liave  been  much 
cormptod  by  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the  national 
character  is  in  everj-  point  of  view  lowest  where  they 
an  most  exposed  to  the  continual  passage  of  strangers. 
— ^Kitto,  B.      See  laBHABLm, 

The  Bedouins  acknowledge  that  tb^  andent  ex- 
cellence has  greatly  d^clin^  since  the  time  of  tSo- 
bammed,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  tbaf  this  decline 
had  commenced  much  earlier.  Though  each  tribe 
boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood  and  pnre  language, 
their  learned  men  cantUdly  admit  tlie  depredation  of 
natbnal  character.  Scriptural  cnstoma  still  found 
among  them  must  thenfore  be  generally  regarded 
rather  as  indications  of  former  practices  than  aa  being 
identical  with  then.  Furthermore,  the  Bible  always 
draws  a  strong  contrast  between  the  character  of  the 
Israelites  and  that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
whom  the  Bedonins  nuMtly  represent.  Yet  tbey  are, 
by  comparison  with  other  nations,  an  essentially  un- 
changeable people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  lift, 
and  many  cnstoma  atdUngly  illustrating  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  so  much  affected  by  tbdr  religion  aa 
might  be  supposed:  many  tribes  disregard  religions 
observances,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  Tbq 
Wahbabis,  or  modem  Arab  reformers,  found  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing,  by  persuasion,  and  even  by 
force  of  arms,  such  rites ;  and  where  tbey  succeeded, 
the  floppression  waa,  in  most  cases,  only  temporary'. 
Ineett,  sacrifices  to  saend  object*,  etc.,  wen  among 
these  relics  oi  paganism  (aee  Burckbardt's  Notei  on 
the  BeAmmt  and  Waiabgs).  The  less  changed  a  tribe, 
however,  the  mon  difficulty  is  then  in  obtaining  in- 
formation respecting  it :  such  a  one  is  very  jealous  of 
intercotuae  with  strangers  even  of  ita  own  nation.  In 
Southern  Arabia,  for  instance,  is  a  tribe  which  will 
not  allow  a  guest  to  stay  within  Its  encam patents  be- 
yond the  three  days  demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. This  exclnrion  undoubtedly  tends  to  preserve 
the  language  from  cotrnpUon,  and  the  people  from  for- 
eign inflnence ;  bnt  It  probably  does  not  improve  the 
national  character. 

To  the  settled  Arabs  these  nmarks  apply  with  the 
difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is  in  a  great 
degree  lost,  and  tfati  Jewish  practices  an  much  more 
observable ;  while  Intennixtun  with  fiueigners,  es- 
pedally  with  Abyssinian  and  negro  concuUnes  in  the 
Yemen  and  the  H^z,  has  tended  to  destroy  their  puri- 
ty  of  blood.  A  Bedouin  will  scarcely  marry  out  of 
his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted  to  concubinage ;  he  con- 
siders himself,  and  is,  quite  distinct  from  a  townsman, 
in  habits,  in  mode  of  thought,  and  in  national  feeling. 
Again,  a  disUnction  should  be  made  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  and  those  of  Southern  Arabia ;  the 
former  being  chiefly  of  Isbmaelite,  the  latter  of  Jok- 
tanite  descent,  and  in  other  respects  than  aettlement 
and  intermarriage  with  foreigners  fiutber  nmoved 
from  the  patriarchal  character. 

Begarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab  man- 
ners and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bedonins  or 
of  the  townspeople,  afibrd  valuable  help  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the  truth  and  vigor  of 
the  scriptural  narrative.  No  one  can  mix  with  this 
people  without  being  constantly  and  forcibly  remind- 
cd  cither  of  the  early  patriarcba  or  of  the  settled  Israel- 


ites. We  may  instance  their  pastoral  life,  their  boa- 
pitall^^-CbaC  OKWt  nmarfcaUe  of  desert  virtaee  [see 
UoapiTALmrJ— their  universal  respect  for  age  (eomp. 
Lev.  xix,  32),  their  famUiar  deference  (comp.  2  Kin^ 
V,  IS),  their  superstitious  regard  for  the  beard.  On 
the  signet-ring,  which  is  worn  on  the  little  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  is  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  exira- 
Bive  of  submission  to  Clod,  w  of  his  perfection,  etc, 
explainiug  Exod.  xxxix,  80,  **  the  engraving  of  •  dg- 
net.  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  the  saying  of  our  Locd 
(John  iii,  88),  "  He  .  .  .  batb  set  to  hia  seal  tbat  God 
is  true."  As  a  mark  of  tmst  this  ring  is  given  to  an- 
other person  (as  in  Gen.  xli,  42).  The  tnkhom  worn 
in  the  girdle  is  also  very  ancient  (Eaek.  Ix,  3, 11), 
as  well  as  the  veil.  (For  these,  and  many  other  illas- 
trations,  see  I^e's  Modem  EggptioM,  Index.)  A 
man  baa  a  right  to  claim  bis  cousin  in  marriage,  and 
he  telioqnishea  this  ri^  taking  off  hia  Oat,  as 
the  kinsman  et  RnOi  did  to  Bou  (Both  It,  7,  8;  see 
Burckbardt's  A'trfea  on  tkc  BtdaAu  and  Wakabst,  i, 
118).— Smith,  8.  V.    See  Job. 

6.  The  conuiKrce  of  Arabia  especially  connected  with 
the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections  cn  West- 
em  and  Northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally  in  men- 
tioning the  prod  acta  of  tlie  peninsula.  Dbeet  men- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  tbe  south  does  not  appear  to  he 
made  in  the  Bible,  bnt  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  Pal- 
estine principally  through  the  northern  trilies.  So 
early  as  tbe  days  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28)  we  read 
of  a  mixed  caravan  of  Arab  merohants  (Uhmaeytes 
and  Midianites)  who  wen  engaged  in  tbe  conreyanoe 
of  various  foreign  articles  to  ^ypt,  and  made  no  scra- 
pie to  add  Josefth, "  a  sUve,"  to  th«r  other  purchases. 
The  Arabs  wen  doubtksa  Uie  first  navigators  of  thor 
own  seas,  and  the  great  eaniets  of  the  {xoduce  irf  In- 
dia, Abyssinia,  and  other  remote  countries,  to  Western 
Asia  and  EgJlit.  Various  Indian  productions  thus  ot>- 
tained  were  common  among  the  Hebrews  at  an  eariy 
period  of  their  history  (Exod.  xxx,  23, 25).  The  traf- 
fic of  tlie  Bed  Sea  was  to  Solomon  a  source  of  great 
profit ;  and  the  extensive  commerce  ot  Sobva  (Sfa^ia, 
now  Yemen)  is  mentioned  by  profane  writera  as  well 
as  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  x,  10-16),  Id  the 
description  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Tyn  (Ezek.  xzrS, 
19-24)  various  Arab  tribes  are  introduced  (comp.  Isa. 
Ix,  6i  Jer.  vi,  20;  2  Cbron.  ix,  14),  The  Kabathwj- 
Idumnans  became  a  great  trading  people,  their  capi- 
tal being Petca (q. v.).  The JoktanltepeopleofSootb- 
em  Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  lo 
tbe  Isbmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  lift. 
:  Tbe  latter  were  caravan-merehants ;  the  former  tbe 
chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  cariying  thea  commerce 
to  tbe  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  nearer  coaMa. 
of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe  these  voyages ; 
since  the  Christian  era  especUlly,  as  we  mi^t  expect 
from  tbe  modem  character  of  tbeir  literature.  (See 
tbe  cnriona  AeeamI*  of  India  and  Chiita  ttea  Mo- 
hammedaa  Traedlen  of  the  naUh  Cent.,  trans,  by  Bt- 
nandot,  and  amply  illustrated  In  Mr.  Lane's  notes  to 
his  translation  of  the  Tlumiand  and  One  A't^Ata.)  The 
classical  writers  also  make  ft«quent  mention  of  the 
commerce  of  Southern  Arabia  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clw.  Geoff. y  It  was  evidently  carried  on  with  Pales- 
tine by  tbe  two  great  caravan  routes  fhmi  the  l>ead  of 
the  Bed  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Golf;  tbe 
former  especially  taking  with  it  African  prodnce,  the 
latter  Indian.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  wander^ 
mg  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of  whatever  descent,  do 
not  date  from  the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  All  tes- 
timony goes  to  show  that  fh>m  the  earlieet  ages  the 
peoples  of  Arabia  formed  colonies  in  distant  lands,  and 
have  not  been  actuated  solely  either  by  the  deein  of 
conquest  or  1^  religions  impulse  In  their  foreign  exp 
peditions,  but  rather  by  restlesniess  and  commercial 
activity.  The  tnnsittrade  from  India  contlnned  to 
enrich  Arabia  until  the  discovery  of  the  Mssage  to  In- 
dia by  the  Cape  of (jOood  99«|)a^d&wtnv«ntioB  td 
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ateun  navigxtion  has  now  restored  tht  indent  route 
for  tntvellen     the  Bed  Sea.   See  Comhkbcr. 

IV.  Literature. — The  principal  Enropean  anthori- 
ties  tar  the  Aftfory  of  Arabia  are,  Schultens'  Hiat.  Imp. 
Vettu.  Joetamdarmi  (Hsrd.  Gel.  1786),  containing  ex- 
tracts from  various  Arab  aathors ;  and  hia  Mcnununta 
Vtttatiora  Arabia  (Lug.  Bat.  1740);  Etcbbom's  Afon- 
wmatta  Antiquiu.  HUt.  AnAutn,  chiefly  extracted  from 
n»-Eiitdbeb,  with  hU  notes  (Goth,  infi) ;  Fresnel, 
Lettrta  tmr  FBut,  de$  ArtAea  oitaiU  Plalamitme,  pnb- 
Hthed  in  the  Jottmal  Atiatique,  18S8-&S;  Qoatrem^re, 
Jf moire  jw  la  ffaballUau ;  Caossin,  Ettai  ntr  VHUt. 
del  Arahea  apant  thlamUme  (Paris,  1847-6);  for  the 
gtograph^,  Niebuhr'e  Deicripfum  de  T^radte  (Amst. 
1T74)  ;  Barckhardt's  Trfxotia  in  ^roMo  (Lond.  1889); 
Wellsted,  Narraiioe  of  a  Journey  to  the  mint  of  Nakdt- 
ttt-Bajar,  in  Joam.  of  R,  G.  S.  vii,  20;  his  copy  of 
iiweriptloii,  in  Jowm.  of  Amat.  Soe.  of  Batgm,  ill, 
1834;  and  his  JmnuiZ  (Lond.  18S8);  Criittenden,JVar- 
rofrm  of  a  Joarneg  f^om  MokhA  to  San'd;  Jomsrd, 
Etudet  geogr.  et  hist,  appended  to  Mengin,  Hitt.  de 
VEgypU,  vol.  Ui  (Paris,  1839) ;  and  for  Arabia  Petrsea 
and  Sinai,  Robinson's  Biblical  Xeiearchea ;  Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palatine ;  Tach's  I^ta;/  m  tie  Sinaitic  In- 
aeripHtma  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Soe. 
xiv,  1S9  sq.  Compare  Cbesney's  Expe^liott  to  theEu- 
pkratee  (Lond.  1650),  and  Ritter,  Erdlamde,  pt.  xiv ; 
also  Palgrsve,  Jmimeg  through  Central  and  Eaatem 
Arabia  (Lond.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo).  For  the  manners 
and  cat/oma  of  the  Arabs,  see  Burckbardt's  Noleg  on 
theBedotunaaadWahabys(Svo,  1831);  Lane's A'o^f* on 
the  ThmtaandattdOne  NighU  (ed.  1838) ;  and  his  Modem 
^SpCuDM  (ed.  1861).  See  also  Weil,  CefcA-der^Aott- 
^  (8  vols.  8vo,  J^uuh.  1846-61) ;  Forster,  Hiatorical 
GtOff.  efArddia     vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1844). 

The  most  Important  native  works  are,  with  two  ex. 
ceptions,  still  antranslated,  and  but  few  of  them  are 
edited.  Abnlfeda'a  BiU.  AtUeitlamica  has  been  ed- 
ited and  tronnlated  b;  Fleischer  (Lips.  1881) ;  and  El- 
idriai's  Geography  translated  by  Janbert,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Becieil  de  Voj/i^  et  de  M^utina,  by  the 
Geogr.  SoG.  of  Paris  (18S6) ;  of  those  which  have  been, 
or  are  in  the  coarse  of  beiuR  edited,  are  T&knt's 
Homonymous  Geographical  Dictionary,  entitled  El- 
Mntht^avi  Wad'an,  vMi4-Maftarah  l^aean  (ed.  WQs- 
tenfold,  Got.  1846) ;  the  Maraaid  el-IltUda,  probably 
an  abridgment  by  an  unknown  band  of  bis  larger 
geogr.  diet,  called  the  Moajam  (ed.  Joynbdl,  Log. 
Bat.  1852-4);  the  ffittoriea  ofMekkeh,  ed.  WOstenfbld, 
and  DOW  published  by  the  German  Oriental  Socie- 
ty ;  and  Ibn-Khaldun's  Prokffomena,  ed.  Quatrem^re, 
i  (Paris,  1858).  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the  in- 
.  dispensable  works  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  we 
would  espedally  mention  Ibn-Khaldun's  ffieioiy  of 
the  Artdta;  the  Kharidet  el-Ajaib  of  Ibn-El-Waidl ; 
the  Mir-at  ez-Zeman  of  Ibn-£1-J6zi;  the  Murooj  edh- 
MaM  El-Uesndi;  T4knt*a  Moi^em  A-BuIdAn; 
the  Kitab-d-Ash&nt  of  El-Is(Uiinl;  and  the  */M  of 
EUEnrtnbi.  For  a  co^rfous  view  of  AraUe  and  khw 
dred  literature,eee  Zenker's  BStSaUuca  OrMnlafl!*(Lpz. 
1846  sq.).    Compare  Arabia. 

ARABIA,  CHURCH  OF.    The  Apostle  Paul,  on 
Us  conversion,  retired  Into  Arabia  for  some  two  years 
(Gal.  i,  27),  but  whether  this  time  was  speal  In  preadi- 
taig  or  in  private  exerdsee  is  doubtful ;  nor  is  there  any 
anthentlc  record  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors  If  expend- 
ed there.    Several  other  apostles,  as  Peter,  Thomas, 
Bortfaolomew,  Judas  Thaddnus,  are  mentioned  by  tra- 1 
dition  as  having  preached  there  (see  Wiltach,  i,  21  \ 
■q.).    It  is  certain  that  Arabia  received  Christianity  ■ 
eaily.   Aocoiding  to  EnseUns  iHitt.  Eccles.  vi,  19), 
aa  Arab  ruler  sent  to  Demetiius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Sd  centniy,  asking  for  Oiigen  j 
as  a  teacher.   Between  247  and  260  a  synod  was  held, ' 
under  the  presidency  of  Origen,  for  the  condemnation 
of  a  certain  hereey.    Arabia  was  originally  a  province 
irf  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  having  Bostra  for  its  I 


metropolitan  see ;  but  it  was  separated  from  the  Ori- 
ental diocese  and  added  to  that  of  Jernsalem,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Tyre  (De  Bella  Sacro,  ziv,  14),  In 
the  6th  CEcumenical  Council.  Metropolitans -of  Boe- 
tra,  and  bishops  of  Philadelphia  and  Eabus  ate  still 
mentioned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  conversion  of  a  Hlmyarite  king  occurred  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  tltat  of  two  kings  of  Hira  in  the 
sixth  century.  Among  the  Saracens  and  Bedouins 
numerous  conversions  took  place  In  the  fifth  centuiy. 
Several  important  bodies,  as  the  Bohrites,  Tannchites, 
Tl^;lehites,  and  others  were  entirely  Christian,  and 
Cosmos  Indicopleustes  reported  in  the  sixth  century 
that  he  found  everywhere  in  Arabia  Christian  churches. 
Both  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism  found  numer^ 
ous  adherents  in  Arabia ;  the  former  principally  in  the 
north  and  north-west,  the  latter  hi  the  south.  The 
Jacobites  of  Arahht  have  been  nnder  the  rule  of  tiie 
Mapbrians  since  the  time  of  tlie  Maphrian  M&rutas, 
i.  e.  since  about  629,  and  contained  two  bishoprics, 
viz. :  one  of  Arabia,  so  called,  of  wliich  the  see  was  at 
Aknla ;  the  other  of  the  Taalabensian  Scenlte  Arabi- 
ans, of  which  the  see  was  at  Hirta  Naamanis.  But 
Christianity  in  Arabia  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  de- 
•broyed  by  Mohammedanism ;  nor  has  it  risen  since  in 
that  country  to  any  extent.  The  only  place  where  it 
has  gained  a  firm  footing  is  Aden,  which,  in  1889,  was 
ceded  to  the  English.  Here  both  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  has  been  collected ;  the 
membership  of  the  latter  is  given  by  the  misnonaries 
as  about  1000  (Schem,  Ecclea.  Year-book  for  1859,  p. 
18,  19).  In  fact,  Christianity  in  Arabia  bad  bec(Htte 
very  early  corrupted  by  an  admixture  of  S^uean  idola- 
try and  Persian  dualism,  so  that  Origen,  in  the  middle 
of  the  3d  century,  declared  Arabia  to  be  a  "oonntry 
most  fruitful  in  heresy."  The  tribes  which  professed 
Christianity  when  Mohammed  first  began  to  promul- 
gate Islamism  appear  to  have  paid  as  much  attention 
to  rabbinical  legends  and  monkish  fables  as  to  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  indeed  pretty  oertun  that  the  Koran 
contains  a  ttdemhly  fair  representation  of  the  religious 
belief  of  the  Arabian  Christians  in  Mohammed's  age, 
and  from  this  It  appears  that  the  Idle  stories  in  the 
apocryphal  gospels  were  received  with  as  much  rev- 
erence as  the  books  of  the  evangelists ;  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  they  possessed  any  translation  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  Uiis  may  serve  to 
•xpl^n  the  bdlity  with  which  they  received  the  creed 
of  Mohammed. — WHtsch,  Bandbookof  the  Geogr,  and 
Staiistica  of  tie  Churci,  tninsl.  by  Leitsch  (Lond.  1869, 
vol.  i,  8vo).    See  Moiiahmed. 

ARABIA,  COUNCIL  OF  [Concilidm  Arabicum], 
was  held  in  247(P)  against  the  Elkesaites  (q.  v.),  who 
held  that  the  soul,  dying  with  the  body,  was  to  be 
raised  with  it  at  the  resurrection.  Origen  was  invited 
to  this  council,  and  boldly  combated  the  Psychopanni- 
ebltea  (Hyinopsyehltes),  Eos.  vi,  c.  87;  torn,  i,  cone, 
p.^.— Smith,7'a6fes^CAiircA£u(.f  London,  Uan- 
ualofCoanala. 

Ara'blan  (Heb.  Arabi",  -^^S,  Isa.  xHi,  20;  Jer. 
iii,  2;  or  j4rM',  ■'ans,  2  Chron.  xvii,  II;  xxi,  10; 
xxii,  1;  xxvi,  7;  Neh.  ii,  19;  iv,  7  [1];  vi,  1;  Gr. 
'Apaif-,  1  Mace,  v,  89 ;  xl,  17,  89 ;  xil,  81 ;  2  Mace,  v, 
8;  xii,  10),  the  national  designation  of  an  inhabitant 
of  that  general  district  denominatsed  Arabia,  i.  e.  the 
nomaffic  tirihea  inhaldting  the  country  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Palestine,  who  in  the  earfy  times  of  Hebrew  ' 
history  were  known  as  Tshmaelites  and  descendants 
of  Ketnrah.  Their  roving  pastoral  life  In  the  desert 
is  alluded  to  in  Is.  xill,  20;  Jer.  iii,  2 ;  2  Hacc.  xii,  11 ; 
their  country  is  associated  with  the  country  of  tlie 
Dedanim,  the  travelling  merchants  (Is.  xxl,  18),  with 
Dedan,  Temo,  and  Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  24),  and  with  Do* 
dan  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii,  21),  all  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula Utor  known  as  Arabia.  Dnrii^ 
reign  of  Jebosbaphat,  tifi'r  '  ^" 
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with  the  PhUbtines,  were  tribntu^  to  Jodah  (2  Chr. 
xtU,  11),  but  In  the  reign  of  hie  BacceBaor  they  revolt- 
ed, ravaged  the  country,  plnodered  the  royal  palace, 
elew  all  the  king's  rods  with  the  exception  of  the 
younKest,  and  carried  off  the  royal  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi, 
16 ;  xxil,  1).  The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were  again 
subdued  by  Uziiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi,  7).  During  the 
Captivity  they  appear  to  have  spread  over  the  country 
of  Palestine,  for  on  the  return  tram  Babylon  tbey  were 
among  the  foremost  In  hindering  Nehemiah  in  his 
wwk  of  rastorstion,  and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites 
and  others  for  that  end  (Neb.  iv,  7).  Geshem,  or 
Gaslunu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Uie  opposition,  was  of 
this  race  (!Ieh.  ii,  19;  vii,  1).  In  later  times  the 
Arabians  served  under  TImotheus  in  his  straggle  with 
Judas  Maccabans,  but  were  defeated  (1  Mace,  v,  89 ;  2 
Hacc.  xii,  10).  The  Zabadnaus,  an  Arab  tribe,  were 
routed  Jonathan,  the  brother  and  sncceaaor  of  Ju- 
das (1  Uace.  xU,  81).  The  cbleftdn  or  king  of  the 
AraUans  bore  the  kame  of  Aretas  as  tai  back  as  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Eplphanes  and  Jason  the  high- 
priest  (2  Mace.  V,  8;  comp.  2  Cor.  xi,  S2).  Zabdiel, 
the  assassin  of  Alexander  Bales  (1  Msec,  xi,  17),  and 
Simalcne,  who  brought  op  Antiochus,  the  yonng  son 
of  Alexander  (1  Mace,  xi,  89),  afterward  An^lchuB 
VI,  were  both  Arabians.  In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the 
term  appears  to  faava  been  nsed  In  tbe  aame  numner 
(Acts  ii,  11).— Smith,  A^mi.  a.  t.   See  Arabia. 


BedoolD  Anba 
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Arabians  or  AraUtel,  a  sect  of  heretics  who 
sprung  up  ht  tbe  third  oentiuy  in  Arabia  daring  the 
reiifn  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  They  held  that  tbe 
soul  of  man  dies  with  the  body,  and  will  be  resnsci> 
tated  with  it  in  tbe  day  of  resurrection.  Origen  con- 
fated  tbb  opinion  in  a  council  held  in  the  year  247, 
called  "  tbe  council  of  AxaUa."— Enseb.  Bi$l.  Eecl.  vi 
87;  Moehetm,  Comm.  ii,  242.  ' 

Arabic  Language,  the  most  perfectly  formM, 
most  copious  in  vocabulary,  moat  extendvely  spoken, 
and  most  perfectly  preser^-ed  of  all  tbe  Sbemitic  fam- 
Uy  of  languages.  It  therefore  [cesenta  peculiar  points 
of  interert:  to  BibUcd  schoburB.   See  SanaTic  Lax- 

OUAOKS. 

I.  DigtrHmtioii  and  Z)Mfc(rte,— Originating  in  AraUa, 
tbe  Arabic  language  spread  Itself;  by  tbe  ctmquesta  of 
the  Arabe  [see  Mohammed],  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  so  extensively  as  to  become  not  only  prev- 
alent in  the  countries  adjoining  Arabia,  but  even  tbe 
religious  and  learned  language  of  Irak,  Cyprus,  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  and  Northern  .AJHca,  where,  by  tbe  infln- 


ence  of  Islamism  and  tbe  supreme  antbori^  of  dx 
Koran,  it  has  finally  sumribnted  tbe  original  langoagcs 
of  these  countries,  and  become  the  mother  tongas  tA 
the  inhabitants.  It  has  even  penetnted  to  the  tntt- 
rior  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Insinuated  itself.  In  part  st 
least,  throughout  Turkey  and  Central  Asia.  In  Mal- 
ta, Spain,  and  Sicily,  dialects  of  it  were  for  a  time 
spoken,  and  have  not  yet  become  entirely  extinct 
Through  the  intercourse  of  Europeans  during  the  Cni. 
sades,  and  especially  during  the  temporary  reudenu 
of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  many  Arabic  words  have 
crept  into  Occidental  langoages,  not  excepting  tbe 
English ;  while  the  scientific  researches  of  the  medi- 
Bval  Arabs  caused  many  technical  terms  to  be  intro- 
duosd  into  general  literature.  The  c^pArrs  in  use 
among  all  Cliristian  nations  are  but  modified  Ibrms  of 
tliose  used  in  Arabic  notation. 

Long  before  the  Mohammedan  na,  two  dialecti 
were  prevalent  in  Aratda :  1,  tlie  mmgarilie,  vidcfa 
was  spoken  in  Yemen,  or  Anbia  Felix,  and  had  its 
closest  affinities  partly  with  tbe  Hebrew  or  Anmiean 
languages  (q.  v.),  and  partly  with  the  Amharic  (q.  v.); 
2,  the  JTornsAifie,  or  pure  Aralnc,  as  found  in  the  Ko- 
ran, and  through  its  influence  preserved  from  all  vul- 
garism and  pn^neialisms,  as  tbe  language  of  state 
and  literature;  in  other  words,  the  apokeit  diKred 
somewhat  ftom  tbe  written  langnage.  The  Arabic 
had  attained  its  floorishing  period  after  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Koran.  With  Uk 
restoration  of  Arabic  literature 
under  the  Abbasid  caliphs,  sci- 
entific prooe  took  the  place  of 
the  earlier  poetry,  and  the  lan- 
gnage was  philologically  illas> 
trated  and  protected  team  ob- 
livion ;  but  at  tbe  same  time  it 
gradually  became  deteriorete«l 
in  respect  to  flexibility  and  va- 
riety, and  circumlocution*  were 
employed  instead  of  idiomatic 
fonnationa.  Since  the  fcor- 
teenth  or  fifteenth  century  the 
AraUc  langnage  has  nnde^fone 
no  change.  Tlere  still  prevail, 
however,  certain  dialects  with 
considerable  variations;  e.  g. 
the  JUoorith,  or  tliat  of  Mbrvceo 
(see  Bombav,  Grammat,  Hitgna 
Mtaro-A  rabka,  Vienna,  1800), 
the  altogether  peculiar  MeHere 
(Geseidas,  FenHcA  flfier  d,  wui- 
IwA.  Bpraeh.  Lpz.  1810),  the 
MMmdm,  Maptdian,  and  oth- 
ers. In  Aleppo,  AraUe  is 
spoken  In  tile  softest  and  porest 
form. 

n.  SnutUt  and  AnMicre.— Tbe  letters  of  tbe  iJ- 
pbabet  are  twenty-eight,  and,  as  in  Hebrew,  they  are 
all  consonants,  and  read  from  right  to  left.  They 
differ,  faowerer,  entirely  in  form  from  the  Heb,,  more 
closely  resembling  tbe  Syriac,  and  their  order  is  al- 
most wholly  different  from  either  of  those  laaguagea. 
The  form,  too,  of  most  of  them  undergoes  a  considera- 
ble change  when  connected  with  a  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing letter,  or  when  final  Several  of  tbem  diflfer 
from  each  other  only  by  the  addition  of  a  diacritical 
poiot  (as  b  from  o).  Their  peculiar  power  is  each 
that  many  of  tiiem  can  hardly  be  accurately  refnv- 
sented  either  by  tbe  Heb.  or  by  En^b  characters; 
tbe  sound  of  some  of  them,  indeed,  is  described  as  al- 
together foreign  to  European  tongues.  The  letters 
are  also  often  compounded  in  writing  into  ligatares. 
The  "weak  letters"  (cotrespondbig  to  K,  1,  and  ^)aTC 
also  used  to  prolong  a  vowel  sound,  or  (as  in  Syriac) 
to  form  a  diphthong.  The  Ji^ow^,  P^b^fV*  more 
dmple  than  ia  HetK,  but  tbii4#  ftdl^Uoinp,  In  point 
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IjaATUBES. 

J  =  =         ^  =  l-kk-jr;       =r  /.yf 

S  =  hh-j-j;  ^  :r-.  '.]!  ^=f-kki  4-  =  i-j; 
^^  —  Im^i  etc. 

ABITHlCKnCAL  nOVBES. 


♦  ^  A  V  *)  «  1^  r  f  t 

09876  d48Sl 
VOWELS. 

F^hhah  a,  m  in  fat,  fdU,  leomSn. 

Kttnh      —       M  in  jim,  flueiffw,  htrd. 
Dimmali    -L-       u  io/itt^  rile,  aiqf&t. 
OTHEB  OBTHOO&APmOAIi  SIGNS. 

Km  rtn.  UKt. 

Jumah   —       =  irilent  S&m  of  tfae 

Heb. 

Tubdtd   s-       ss  Dagttk/orit  ot  the 

  Heb. 

Ham  Lab  or  *     Showt  ft  vocal  'Alif. 

Wulkb   Shows  a  Bilent  'Alt/ 

and  aUo  —  Hebretr 
Makteph.  ' 

Haddali   Shows  k  long  U^ajrl- 

table. 

TuwId,  r     ^     1  The  Towela  reapective- 

or  J  [  "  ly.  with  a  Dnal  n  or 

"  Nonnation."     i     _0.  J 


of  difScnlty  to  the  learner,  by  tbe  peculiar  marks  or 
slgna  frequently  employed  In  connection  vith  certain 
letters,  at  in  certain  positions,  to  indicate  an  implied, 
developed,  prolonged,  or  connected  sound.  In  ordi- 
naiy  writing  (and  printing)  this  whole  system  of  vo- 
calization is  omitt«l.  Several  of  the  letters  (called 
"aoUr")  are  doabled  In  pronouncing  when  initid  after 
tbe  article,  the  final  lett«  of  which  is  then  silent  (like 
tfae  dagedt /orU  of  tbe  Heb.  alter  IT).  A  similar  ey»- 
tem  ixtprefirei  and  tu^cet  (for  {mposUion^,  pronoons, 
particles,  etc.)  exists  to  that  in  Heb.,  but  with  some- 
what more  variety  in  application.  Vav  "convenive," 
however,  disappears  in  tbe  Arabic,  as  In  tbe  Chaldee. 
Numbers  are  exfo'essed  by  peculiar  characters  for  the 
digits,  or  the  ordinaty  letter?,  as  in  Gr,  and  Heb.,  may 
be  used  with  a  oamerical  value.  The  accmt  is  never 
written,  but  stands,  in  dissyllables,  upon  the  penult,  in 
polysyllables  npoa  the  antepenult  nnlem  tha  pennlt 
has  a  long  vowel,  which  tiien  takes  the  tone.  An  ex- 
tended aystem  of  procody  and  veiriflcation  belongs  to 
tbe  languaKCi  and  forms  a  merited  contrast  with  the 
^ple  poetry  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  Arabic  is  rich  in  grammatical  forms.  In 
nonns,  as  well  as  pronouns  and  verbs,  the  dual  is  cos- 
tomaiy ;  and  ibr  tlie  plural  the  noun  has  a  large  store 
of  coUec^tive  fimns.  The  singular  has  three  (so-called) 
cases,  distingoiahed  chiefly  by  the  pointing,  and  cor- 
mpoodlng  to  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  dative 
(besides  forms  for  tbe  accusative,  and  tbe  inteijective 
mark  of  the  vocative),  together  with  the  "  nunna- 
tion;"  the  dual  and  plural  only  two  (tbe  nominative 
and  objective).  To  tbe  verbs  (which,  as  in  Heb.,  af- 
fnrd  triliteral  nou  of  all  the  words)  belong  thirteen 
forms  or  coqjngatfams,  someiriiat  answering  to  those 


of  the  Heb. ;  which  either  have  a  ftctive,  recipriKal, 
passive,  and  desideratlve  force,  or  else  modify  the 
ground-meaning  of  the  root.  Each  of  tbese,  except 
the  ninth  and  eleventh,  has  a  passive  as  well  as  an  ac- 
tive voice.  The  tenses,  properly  so  called,  are  the 
same  hi  nnmbo-,  oae,  and  method  of  formation,  as  In 
Heb.  Other  relations  of  time  an  expressed  by  em- 
ploying the  substantive  verb  as  ananxiliary.  A  near- 
ly like  series  of  weak  or  defective  verba  is  found  as  in 
the  Heb.  Apocopated,  paragogic,  and  intensified  forms 
of  the  tenses  exist,  almost  having  the  force  of  moodi. 
Verbal  nouns  are  used  as  infinitives,  and  verbal  adjec- 
tives as  participles;  or  these  forms  may  be  regarded 
as  the  regular  infinitives  and  participles  of  the  several 
conjugations  and  voices.  There  are  various  inflectiona 
to  express  gender,  place,  instrumentality,  authorship, 
diminutiveness,  etc..  The  comparative  andsupeilatite 
have  appropriate  forms. 

Tbe  formation  of  sentences  is  simple,  but  syntactic- 
al. A  terse  vigor  Is  characteristic  of  tiie  language; 
yet  the  stjie  of  Arabic  writers  Is  various :  In  some, 
tox  examide  the  more  ancient,  ei^remely  natural  and 
plain ;  tn  thoee  of  later  date,  more  art^cial  and  or- 
nate. Tbe  language  of  tbe  common  people  (vnlgar 
Arabic)  differs  from  tiia  written  in  the  omisrion  of  tbe 
final  vowels  of  words,  in  certain  ungrammatical  flex- 
ions and  constructions,  and  in  the  use  of  some  conven- 
tional terms.  (On  tbe  pronunciation  of  tbe  Palcstio- 
ian  Arabs,  see  Dr.  E.  Smith's  appendix  to  tlie  first  ed. 
of  ICirfiinson's  Aifr.  Retearchet,  vc^.  lii.) 

III.  RdaiioM  fo  ifeireu.— "  Tbe  close  affinity,  and 
coDseqaenUy  the  incalculable  philological  use  of  the  Ar- 
abic with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  langoage  and  its  other 
sisters,  may  be  considered  partly  as  a  qaestion  of  the- 
ory, and  partiy  as  one  of  fact.  1.  Tbe  fbllowing  are 
the  theoretical  grounds :  First,  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  an 
derived  from  Kahtan,  the  Joktan  of  Gen,  x,  Sli,  whom 
tbe  Arabs  make  the  son  of  Eber  (Poooclce'a  i^wcmmm 
Hitt.  Arab.  p.  89  aq.).  Theee  form  tbe  jwre  Arabs. 
Then  Ishmael  intennarried  with  a  descendant  of  Oe 
line  of  Kahtan,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the  tribes 
of  Hejiz.  Tbese  are  tbe  nuitiiitm  Arabs.  These  two 
roots  of  the  nation  correspond  with  tfae  two  great  dia- 
lects into  which  tbe  langnage  was  once  divided ;  that 
of  Tsmen,  under  the  name  of  the  Himyaritic,  of  whidi 
all  that  has  come  down  to  us  (except  what  may  bare 
been  preserved  in  the  Ethiopic)  Is  a  few  inscriptions ; 
and  that  of  Hejtiz,  under  that  of  the  dialect  of  Ma- 
dbar,  or,  descending  a  few  generations  in  the  same  line, 
of  Khoreisb — the  dialect  of  the  Koran  and  of  all  their 
literature.  Kext,  Abraham  sent  away  his  sons  by 
Ketnrah,  and  they  also  became  the  founders  of  AnMc 
tribes.  Also,  the  circumstance  of  Esau's  settling  In 
Mount  Seir,  where  the  Idnmeans  descended  fVom  his 
loins,  may  be  considered  as  a  still  later  medium  tnr 
which  the  idioms  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  preservetl 
their  harmony.  See  Arabia.  Secondly,  Olaos  Cel- 
sius (in  his  ffiit.  Lmg.  et  Erudit,  Arab.)  cites  tbe  fact 
of  tfae  sons  of  Jacob  convening  with  the  Isbmaelite 
caravan  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28),  and  that  of  Moses  with  his 
father-ia-hiw  the  Hidianlte  (Ezod.  iv,  16).  To  these, 
however,  Scheiling  (in  hu  AbAmdt,v,d.  Ceftrgndt.  Jtr 
Arab.  Sprachf,  p.  14)  objects  that  they  are  not  conclu- 
sive, as  the  Isbniaelites,  being  merchants,  might  have 
acquired  the  idiom  of  tbe  nations  they  traded  with, 
and  as  Hoses  might  owe  an  acqnaintance  with  Arabic 
to  his  residence  in  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  one  of  Cel- 
sius's inferences  derives  considerable  probability  fimn 
tbe  only  instance  of  mutual  intelligibility  which  Ui- 
chaelis  has  adduced  {Bmrlhabitig  der  Mittel  die 
atorbme  HAr.  SpnxAe  zu  wrtUicn,  p.  166),  namely, 
that  Gideon  and  his  ser\'ant  went  down-  by  night  te 
the  camp  of  "  Mtdian,  Amalek,  and  all  tfae  Bene  Ke- 
dem,"  to  overhear  their  conversation  witfa  each  other, 
and  understood  what  they  heard  (Judg.  riii,  9-1-1). 
Lastly,  Scbultenf}  iQratia  i'_^^t_^fp'-  in  his  Ojip. 
Mmora)  kbon  to  show       nw  TWortbe  ^pieon  of 
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Shebft  to  Solomon  Is  a  strong  proof  of  the  degree  of 
proximity  In  which  the  two  dialects  then  stood  to 
each  other.  Tbeee  Ute  tmcee  of  resemhlance,  more- 
over, are  rendered  more  striking  by  the  notice  of  the 
wXy  diversity  between  Hebrew  and  Aramaie  (Gen. 
sxzi,  iT).  The  Instance  of  the  Ethiopian  chamber- 
lain  In  Acts  viti,  28,  may  ttot  be  considered  an  evi- 
dence, If  Heinrichs,  in  bis  note  ad  loc.  in  K'od.  Tett, 
fdii.  Kopp,  is  right  In  asserting  that  he  was  reading 
the  Septuagint  version,  and  that  Philip  the  deacon 
was  a  Hellenist.  Thns  springing  Arom  the  same  root 
OS  the  Hebrew,  and  possMsing  sacb  traces  of  affinity 
to  60  Ute  a  period  aa  the  tbne  of  Solonion,  this  dialect 
was  fiuther  enablad,  I7  semal  drcunutances  In  the 
social  state  of  the  iMtion,  to  retain  Its  native  resem- 
blanee  of  type  ondl  Uie  date  of  the  earliest  extant 
written  docaments.  These  circumstances  were  the 
almost  intnlar  position  of  the  country,  which  prevent- 
ed conquest  or  commerce  from  debasing  the  language 
<tf  its  inhaUtants ;  the  tact  that  so  large  n  portion  of 
the  nation  adhered  to  a  mode  of  life  bi  which  every 
impression  was,  as  It  were,  stweotyped,  and  knew  no 
variation  for  ages  (a  cause  to  which  we  may  also  in 
part  ascribe  the  comparatively  unimportant  changes 
which  the  language  has  undergone  during  the  1400 
years  in  which  we  can  follow  its  history) ;  and  the 
great  and  Jiut  pride  which  they  felt  in  the  purity  of 
tboir  langoage,  which,  according  to  Burckbardt,  is 
■tiU  a  cbamctoristdc  of  the  Bfldonbis  (AMea  on  flte  Ad- 
mom^  p.  211).  ThesB  canaes  i»«niTed  the  langoage 
from. foreign  Influences  at  t  tlm«  when,  as  the  Koran 
and  a  national  literature  had  not  yet  ^ven  It  hs  fhll 
stature,  such  InSuencea  would  have  been  most  able  to 
destroy  its  integrity.  During  this  interval,  neverthe- 
less, the  language  received  a  peculiarly  ample  devel- 
opment in  a  certain  direction.  The  limited  Incidents 
of  a  .desert  life  still  allowed  valor,  love,  generosity, 
and  satire  to  occupy  the  keen  senribllitlea  of  the  chiv. 
alrons  Bedonln.  These  filings  fonnd  tbetr  vent  In 
ready  verse  and  eloquent  proee ;  and  thus,  when  Islam 
first  called  the  Arabs  into  the  more  var^d  sctivity  and 
more  perilous  collision  with  foreign  nations,  which  re- 
sulted from  the  union  of  their  tril>es  under  a  common 
interest  to  hold  the  same  Calth  and  to  propagate  it  by  the 
iword,  the  language  had  already  recetv^  ^1  the  devel- 
opment which  it  coold  derive  tram  the  prominently 
creative  and  refining  Impulses  of  poetty  and  eloquence. 

2.  "But  great  as  may  be  the  amount  of  TesembUmce 
between  Arabic  and  Hebrew  which  a  due  estiniBte  of 
all  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the  affinity  and  for  the 
diversity  between  them  would  entitle  us  to  assome, 
It  is  certain  that  a  comparison  of  the  actual  state  of 
both  in  their  purest  form  evinces  a  degree  of  proxim- 
which  exceeds  expectation.  Not  only  may  two 
tUrds  of  the  Hebrew  mots  (to  take  the  assertion  of 
Anrivillina,  in  bis  /liMerftitjone^  p.  11,  ed.  MIcfaaelis) 
be  fonnd  In  Arabic  under  the  corresponding  letterx, 
and  either  in  the  same  or  a  very  kindred  sense;  but, 
if  we  allow  for  the  changes  of  the  weak  and  cognate 
letters,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion. To  this  great  fdndamental  agreement  in  the 
vocabulary  (the  wonder  of  which  Is  somewhat  dimin- 
Idied  \iy  a  right  estimate  of  the  immense.dispcoportioo 
between  the  two  languages  as  to  the  n amber  of  roots) 
sre  to  be  added  thqse  resemblances  which  relate  to 
the  mode  of  inflexion  and  construction.  Thus,  In  the 
verb,  its  two  wide  tenses,  the  mode  by  which  the  per- 
sons are  denoted  at  the  end  in  the  post,  and  at  the  be- 
^nhig  (with  the  accessory  distinctions  at  the  end)  In 
the  future  tense,  its  capability  tS  expresnng  the  gen- 
der In  the  second  and  tUid  persons,  and  the  system  on 
which  the  conjugations  are  formed;  and  in  the  nonn, 
the  correspondence  in  formations,  in  the  use  of  the 
two  genders,  and  In  all  the  essential  cliaracteristics 
of  construction ;  the  possession  of  the  definite  article; 
the  independent  and  affixed  prononns ;  and  the  same 
syitam  of  separable  and  attached  partidei— all  these 


.  form  so  broad  a  basis  of  community  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  dialects  as  could  hardly  be  antidpated, 
when  we  consider  the  many  centuries  which  separate 
the  earilest  written  extant  docnments  of  each.  The 
diversities  between  them,  which  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  fuller  developments  on  the  side  of  the  Ara> 
bic,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads: 
:  A  much  more  extensive  system  of  conjugations  in  the 
'  verb,  the  dual  in  both  tenses,  and  four  form»  of  the 
future  (three  of  which,  however,  exist  potentially  in 
'  the  ordinary  future,  tiie  Jussive,  and  the  cohortative 
'  of  the  Hebrew ;  see  Ewald's  IIAr.  dram.  §  390,  29S) ; 
\  the  full  series  of  infinitives ;  the  nseof  anxlliaty  verbs; 
I  la  the  noon,  the  formations  of  the  plural  called  broim 
or  inientai  plurals,  and  the  flexion  by  means  of  ter- 
I  minations  analogous  to  three  of  our  cases ;  and  a  per- 
I  fectly  defined  system  of  metre.  The  most  Important 
of  these  differences  consists  in  thatHnal  vowel  after 
,  the  last  radical,  by  which  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
I  future  and  the  several  cases  in  the  nonn  are  indicated, 
I  which  has  been  too  hastily  ascribed  to  an  attempt  of 
the  grammarians  to  introduce  Greek  inflexions  into 
I  Arabic  (Hasse,  Magaxin fUr  Blbltich~OrierUaliMAe  IM- 
i  teratw,  i,  230 ;  Gesenlus,  Getchich.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.  p.  95), 
The  Arabic  alphabet-aliw  presents  some  remarkable 
,  differences.  As  a  representation  of  sonnds,  it  contuns 
I  all  the  Hebrew  letters;  bat,  in  canseqnence-  of  the 
,  greater  extent  of  the  natioB  as  a  source  of  dialectnal 
I  varieties  vt  pronunciation,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  more  developed  and  refined  state  of  tiie  luiguage, 
the  value  of  some  of  them  is  not  exacUy  the  same,  and 
the  characters  that  coirespond  to  5  Q  X 1 H  H  are  used 
In  a  double  capacity,  and  represent  both  halves  of 
those  sounds  wliich  exist  unneparated  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  present  order  of  the  letters  also  Is  different,  a1- 
!  though  there  are  evidences  in  their  numerical  value 
when  so  used,  and  in  the  memorial  words  (giren  In 
Ewald's  GrammaHca  Critica  LtHff.  AnA.  §  67),  that  the 
arrangement  was  once  the  same  in  both.  In  a  palie- 
ographical  point  of  view,  the  characters  have  onder- 
goiie  many  changes.  The  earliest  form  was  that  in 
the  Himyarite  alphabet.  The  first  xpecimens  of  this 
character  (which  Arabic  writers  call  at-Mumad,  i,  e. 
ttilted,  co?wnnar)  were  given  by  Seetzen  in  the  Fvnd- 
grvbtn  det  Orienlt,  Since  then  Professor  BSdIger  has 
produced  others,  and  ninstrated  them  in  a  valuable 
paper  in  the  Zeittciriji/Sr  die  Kvnde  det  MoTgtnlasdri, 
i,  Ute  letters  of  this  alphabet  have  a  striking 

resemblance  to  those  of  the  Etbloptc,  which  were  de- 
rived fyom  them.  In  Northern  Arabia,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  not  very  long  before  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, the  Syrian  character  called  Estrangelo  became 
the  model  on  which  the  Arabic  alphabet  called  the 
JCii/ie  was  fimned.  This  heavy,  angular  Enflo  char- 
acter was  the  one  in  which  the  early  copies  of  the  Ko- 
ran were  written ;  and  it  Is  also  fonnd  In  the  ancient 
Mohammedan  coinage  as  late  as  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Hegira.  From  this,  at  length,  was  derived  the 
!  light,  neat  character  called  Nitkt,  the  one  in  which 
the  Arabs  continue  to  write  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  is  represented  In  our  printed  books.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  character  is  ascribed  to  Dm  Hukia,  wlio 
died  In  the  year  827  of  the  H^ira.  See  Alphabet. 
Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  tiie  letters  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  are  only  consonants ;  that,  in  an  on- 
I  pointed  text,  the  long  vowels  are  denoted  by  the  nse 
of  Alif,  Waw,  and  Ya,  as  matret  Ueliomt;  and  that  tho 
thnrt  vowels  are  not  denoted  at  all,  but  are  left  to  bo 
supplied  according  to  the  letue  In  which  the  reader 
takes  the  words;  whereas,  in  a  pointed  text,  Mm 
points  only  suffice  to  represent  the  whole  vocal  iiatlon, 
'  the  equivalents  to  which,  aceindhig  to  the  way  In 
j  which  they  are  usually  expressed,  are  a,  t,  u,  pns 
nounced  as  In  Italian, 

"  The  many  .uses  of  the  Arabic  language  in  Bib- 
lical philology  (exclusive  oiCi^.>^y|»Q£?^4t<B^^« 
for  comparing  the  Arabic  veridons)  may  in  ]^  be 
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gathered  from  the  degree  of  its  affinffy  to  the  Hebrev ; 
uid,  faideed,  chiefly  to  the  Hebrew  before  the  exile, 
after  which  period  the  Aramaic  b  the  most  fruitful 
meaiu  of  Ulustntion  (Mahn,  Ztenftflwy  der  J>n0»* 
grapbit,  p.  891).  Bat  there  are  some  pecnliarit$eB  m 
the  reUdve  peaition  of  the  two  dialects  which  con- 
riderably  enhance  the  value  of  the  aid  to  be  derived 
from  the  Arabic.  The  Hebrew  language  of  the  Old 
Teatament  has  preserved  to  us  but  a  small  fragmeot 
of  literature.  In  the  limited  anmfoer  of  its  roots 
(some  of  wlilch  even  do  not  occur  fat  tlie  primary 
sense),  in  the  rarity  of  some  formations,  and  in  the  an- 
tique mdlmentary  mode  in  which  some  of  its  construo- 
tlirns,  are  denoted,  «?«  cont^ed  those  difficulties 
which  cannot  receive  any  other  illnstration  than  that 
which  the  sister  dialects,  and  most  especially  the  Ara- 
bic, aflbrd.  For  tlUs  purpose,  the  resemblances  be> 
tween  them  are  ad  nsefnl  as  the  diversities.  The  for- 
mer enable  as  to  feel  certain  on  points  which  were  li- 
alita  to  doabt;  they  confirm  and  ertaWish  an  intelli- 
gent convicthm  that  the  larger  portion  of  oar  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  of  the  force  of  con- 
strnctlons  in  Hebrew,  is  on  a  sure  foandation,  because 
we  rect^nise  the  same  in  a  liindred  form,  and  in  a  lit- 
erature so  voluminous  as  to  affovd  as  freq&ent  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  our  notions  by  eveiy  variety  of  ex- 
perience. The  diversities,  on  the  other  hand  (accord- 
ing to  a  mode  of  observatiini  very  frequent  in  com- 
parative anatomy),  show  us  what  exists  potentially  in 
the  rudimentary  state  by  enabling  na  to  see  bow  a 
language  of  the  same  genius  has,  in  the  farther  prog- 
ress of  its  development,  felt  the  necessity  of  denoting 
externally  those  relations  of  formation  and  construc- 
tion which  were  only  dimly  perceived  in  its  antique 
and  uncultivated  form.  Thus,  to  adduce  a  single  il- 
lnstration from  the  Arabic  oossa  in  the  noun :  The  pre- 
cise relation  of  the  words  rtumA  and  H/t,  in  the  com- 
mon Hebrew  phrases,  "I  call  my  mouth,"  and  "he 
smote  bini  his  life"  (Ewald's  Btbr.  Gram.  %  482),  is 
easily  intelligible  to  one  whom  Arabic  ba^  familiarized 
with  the  perpetual  use  of  the  so-called  accusative  to 
denote  the  accessory  descriptiixis  of  ttaU,  Another 
important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
Arabic  Is  the  opportuni^  of  seeing  the  grammar  of  a 
Syro-Arabian  language  explained  by  native  scholara. 
Hebrew  grammar  has  snflfered  much  injury  from  the 
mistaken  notions  of  men  who,  underatanding  the  sense 
of  the  written  documents  by  the  aid  of  the  versions, 
have  been  exempted  from  obtaining  any  independent 
and  inward  feeling  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
grammar  of  our  ludo-Germanic  idfoms.  In  AraUc, 
however,  we  have  a  language,  every  branch  of  the 
philoBOidilcal  study  of  which  has  been  snccessfhlly 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  Their  own  lexi- 
cograpfaers,  grammarians,  and  scholiasts  (to  whom 
the  Jews  also  are  indebted  for  teaching  them  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  Hebi«w)  liave  placed  the 
language  before  na  with  ineb  elaborate  explanation 
of  its  entire  character,  that  AraUc  is  not  only  by  far 
the  l>est  understood  of  the  Syro-Arabian  dialects,  but 
may  even  challenge  comparison,  as  to  the  possession 
of  these  advantages,  with  the  Greek  itself'  (Kitto). 

IV.  lieenrfare.— The  native  works  in  Arabic  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  varied,  embracing  philolcv 
gy,  philosophy,  natural  science,  poetry,  history,  etc. 
Many  are  still  unpuldidied.  A  compendious  view  of 
the  litemy  productions  of  Arabic  authors  may  be 
found  in  PierW's  Umverml  LexUm  (Altenb.  1857  sq.), 
a.  r>  Arabische  Literator ;  also  in  Appleton's  A'eu> 
Awuriean  Enei/clopadia,  s.  v.  Arabic  Language  and 
Literature,  Comp.  also  an  article  on  the  A  rob.  Lang, 
and  Lit.,  by  Prof.  Packard,  in  the  Am.  Bib.  Rfpo§.  Oct. 
1836,  p.  429-446.  Zenker's  BiUiotheca  OrienttUit  (Lpz. 
1846-S3,  2  vols.  8vo)  g^ves  a  fall  list  itf  Arabic  books 
hitherto  issued. 

European  works  expressly  on  the  history  and  usage 


of  the  Arabic  language  are  by  the  following  anthon : 
Fococke  (Oxf.  1661),  Celsius  (in  Barkey's  Bibt.  Brewt. 
iv,  1,  2,  8),  Hyde  (in  his  BynUip.  Dm.  ii,  4M),  Sdiol- 
tena  (in  his  Orig.  Heb.  Lugd.  B.  1761,  p.  616X 
Jenisch  (Vien.  1780),  Eichbom  0ntrod.  to  Bidurdioa's 
vmrgmtSMd.  VSIkni,  Lpz.  1779),  Hottingvr  (in 
his  AnakOa  kUt.  theoL  Tigur.  1652),  Schelling  (Stottg. 
1771),  Schaurrer  (in  Elchhom's  fitUcolA.  iii,  951  sq.). 
Tingstad  (Upsal.  1794),  Humbert  (Genfeve,  1824).  Ar- 
abic grammars  are  by  the  following :  Erpenius  (L^. 
1618^  and  often  since,  abridged,  etc.,  by  Scbnltms, . 
Mkbaclia,  and  others),  Lakemacher  (Helmst.  1718), 
Hift  {Jen.  1770),  Vriemoet  (fnavi.  1788),  Hear)  (Jen. 
1778,  etc.),  id.  (Lpz.  1784^  Wahl  (Halle,  1789),  Pknlns 
(Jen.  1790),  Hasse  (Jon.  1T98X  T^schen  (Host.  179?). 
Jahn  (Wien.  1796),  Sylvestr«  de  Sacy  (Par.  1810  and 
since).  Von  Lumsden  (Cole.  3818),'Roorda  (2d  cd. 
Leyd.  1868-9,  8vo),  Von  Oberleitner  (Vien.  lfi-2\ 
Ro6enmaller(Lipe.'iei8X  Tychsen  (GiStt.  1823),  Ewald 
(Lipe.  1881,  etc.),  Vulleni  (Bonne,  1882),  P«t«znana 
(Berol.  1840),  Caspar!  (Leipz.  1848, 18&9,  an  ezcellnit 
manual),  Glaire  (Paris,  1861),  Beaumont  (Lond.  18fil\ 
Winckler  (Lpz.  1862),  Forbes  (Lond.  1863),  Gdscbd 
(\'ien.  1864),  Wright  (Gnmmar'of  the  Ar^im  Lan- 
guage, from  Caspsri,  with  additions,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond. 
I6S9-62,  the  best  for  English  readers);  on  the  new  or 
vulgar  Arabic,  by  Herberi  (Par.  1808),  Caaean  de  Per- 
ceval C2d  ed.  Paris,  1633),  Savary  (I^uis,  1818).  BeUa- 
mare  (I860),  Florian-Pliaraon  and  E.  L.  Berth crand 
!  (Par.  1809),  Wahnnond  (Lpz.  I860  sq.).  Native  lez- 
j  icons  are  those  of  the  historian  Fakr  ed-Danlah  (947- 
I  993) ;  Ellas  bar-Sina  eWaubari  (d.  poet  1200),  RSi- 
kah,  in  Turkish,  by  Van  Euli  (Const.  1728),  and  Per- 
sic (Calc.  1612) ;  Fimzabadi's  Kamm  (Scutari,  18Ifi 
sq.):  by  Europeans,  those  <^GiggeJas  (llediol,  1682)^ 
QoUns  (Lngd.  Bat  1668),  Uesquien  Hmlnski  (Vien. 
1780-1801),  Schied  (Logd.  B.  1769,  etc.),  Willmet  (BoC 
erd.  1784),  Freytag  (Hal.  1880-1836,  abridged,  tb.  1888), 
Kazimlroti  (1848),  Cataftgo  (Arabic  and  EngliA  Diri, 
Lond.  1858, 8vo,  a  convenient  manual).  Lane  {An^iic 
Lexicon,  Lond.  1863,  sq.4to,  the  best  in  English);  for 
the  vulgar  Arabic,  the  lexicons  of  CaDes  (1781),  De 
Perceval  (Paris,  1828,  2  vols.),  De  la  Grang*  (Paris, 
1828),  De  Passo  (Alg,  1846).  Cbrestonathles  are  by 
Jahn  (1802),  De  Sacy  (Par.  1806, 1826, 8  vols,),  Koee- 
garten  (Lpz.  1824,  1828),  RosenmQller  (Lps.  1814), 
Von  Humbert  (Par.  1884),  Freytag  (Bonn,  1884),  Ar- 
nold (Lond.  JP66,  the  most  convenient  for  English); 
but  Tauchnitz's  splendid  ed.  of  the  Kortm  (Lips.  1841, 
2d  ster.  ed.,  small  4to)  furnishes  a  sufficient  reading- 
book:  for  the  modem  dialect  is  the  work  of  Bresnier 
(Alg.  1846).  Beginners  |n  Eni^iah  may  make  use  of 
Arabia  Reading-Lrtaoa$  by  Davis  and  Davidson  (pub- 
lished by  Bagrter,  Lond.  12mo). 

AraUo  Veraloiu.  The  fUIoiring  Is  a  conspectus 
of  those  hitherto  published  (also  the  treatise,  rtr- 
nombtu  Arabieia,  in  Walton'a  Pt^ygloU,  i,  93  sq.;  Po- 
cocke,  Var.  Ltet.  Arab.  V.  T.,  ib.  vi):  Biblia  Arabiai 
V.tlN.  7".,  in  Walton's  i4r.,  ed.  Risins 

(3  vols,  fol.,  Rom.  1671,  said  by  Michaelis  to  be  alter- 
ed from  the  Lathi);  Arabic  B&k,  ed.Carlyle  (New- 
castle, 1811  and  1816,  4to):  BtbU  (Lond.  1831,  8vd): 
BSile,  a  new  version  for  the  "  Society  for  promoting 
Chr.  Knowledge"  (Lond.  1867  sq.;  8vo) ;  Bibie,  a  new 
version  for  the  "Am.  Bibie  Soc.,"  ed.  Dr.  Vandyke 
(now  [1866]  stereotyping  at  N.  T.  In  various  forms); 
V.  T.  Arab.  interpr.'Tnki  (unfinished,  Rom.  1752  «].); 
PaUaUuch  by  Saadias  Gaon  (in  Walton's  Polygtotf) ; 
If.  T.  Arabice,  ed.  Erpenina  (Leyd.  1616,  4to;  altered 
to  suit  the  Greek,  Lond.  1727, 4to);  AVip  7^.  by  Sa- 
bat  (Calcutta,  1816, 8vo;  London,  1825^  8vo;  revised, 
Calcutta,  1826,  8vo;  Lond.  I860,  8vo;  in  Syriae  cbar^ 
acters,  Paris,  1822,  8vo);  Qiiattiar  EvangfSa,  ed.  Ray- 
mund  (Rom.  1590,  fol.). 

Early  Vergioiu.  —  Inasmuch  as  Christianity  never 
attained  any  ext^||8itp^(<^^p^Cp%iN9tMp|i(ience  among 
the  Araba  as  a  n»lini,  no  eotiare  n^paUicIy  sane- 
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tuned  Arabic  veirion  of  the  Bible  has  been  discovered. 
But,  as  political  flvents  at  length  made  the  Arabic  Ian- 
gaag«  tiw  commoa  vehicle  of  insCrnctioa  in  the  Eaat, 
■nd  that  to  Jewtf  Samaritans,  and  CtuisUans,  inde- 
pendent Terrions  of  ungle  books  vere  often  nnduv 
taken,  accozding  to  the  zeal  of  private  persons,  or  the 
interests  of  small  commanitles.  The  foUowing  is  a 
classified  Ust  of  only  the  most  important  among  them. 
(See  the  I^mUtuKgrn  of  lachhoni,  Bertholdt,  and  De 
Wette.) 

I.  Arabic  versioni  formed  Immediately  on  the  orig- 
inal texts. 

a.  Babbi  Saadyah  Haggadn  (usually  called  Saa- 
dwu),  a  native  of  Fay&m,  and  rector  of  Uie  academy 
at  Sora,  who  died  A.I).  942,  is  the  author  of  a  version 
of  some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Erpenins  and 
Pococke,  indeed,  affirm  that  he  translated  the  whole 
(Walton's  I'roUgomena,  ed.  Wrangham,  ii,  M6)  i  bnt 
anbseqnent  inquirers  have  not  Iiitberto  I>eeD  able,  with 
aqy  ceitwnty,  to  assign  to  him  mrae  than  a  vetaiwi 
of  flM  Pentateuch,  of  Isaiah,  of  Job,  and  of  a  portion 
of  Hoaea. 

(1)  TbatorthePentatench  first  Bii^eared,  in Hebiew 
characters,  in  the  folio  Tetraglot  Pentateuch  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  1546.    The  exact  title  of  this 
exceedingly  rare  book  is  not  given  by  Wolf,  by  Masch, 
nor  by  De  Roesi  0t  is  said  to  be  found  in  Adler's 
BiHitek-inliteke  JBeite,  p.  221) ;  but,  according  to  the 
title  of  it  which  Tychsen  cites  from  Rabbi  Sbabtai  (in 
BchbMn'a  Jteperforiwn,  x,  96),  Saadyah's  name  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  there  as  the  author  of  that  Arabic 
vsrsion.    Nearly  a  century  later  an  Arabic  version 
of  the  Pentatench  was  printed  in  the  Polyglot  of 
Paris,  from  a  US.  belon^ng  to  F.  Savary  de  Breves ; 
and  U>e  text  thus  obtained  was  then  reprinted  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  with  a  oolleetiDS      the  various 
rea^ngs  of  ttie  Con stan  tlnopol itan  text,  and  of  another 
MS.  in  the  appendix.    For  it  was  admitted  that  Saad- 
rali  was  the  author  of  ttie  Constantinopolitan  version  ; 
and  the  identity  of  ttiat  text  with  that  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot  was  mabitained  by  Pococke  (who  neverthe- 
leea  acknowledged  frequent  interpolations  in  the  Ut- 
terX  snd  had  been  conflrmed  even  liy  the  collation 
wlUcb  Bottinger  bad  uistitnted  to  establish  their  di- 
versity.   Tlie  identity  of  all  these  texts  was  thus  con- 
sidered a  settled  point,  and  losg  remained  so,  until 
Miduelis  published  (in  his  Orient.  Bibl,  ix,  155  sq.)  a 
cojjy  of  a  Latin  note  which  Jos.  Ascarl  tiad  prefixed  to 
the  very  MS.  of  De  Braves,  from  which  the  Paris 
Polyglot  had  derived  its  Arabic  vvrAm.   Tliat  note 
ascribed  the  version  to  "  Saidns  Fajnmensis,  Monachua 
Coptites and  thns  Saadyah's  cl^m  to  be  considered 
the  author  of  the  version  in  the  Polyglots  wag  again 
liable  to  question.    At  length,  however,  Schnurrer 
(in  his  Diaaeriai.  de  PetUai.  Arab,  Polygl.  in  his  DitKri. 
PkUotoffico-critica)  printed  the  Arabic  preface  of  tliat 
US.,  proved  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
"Monacfans  Coptites,"  and  endeavored  to  show  that 
Said  was  the  Armbio  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Saad- 
yah,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient  opinion  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  texts.    The  results  which  be  ob- 
tuned  appear  (wiA  the  exception  of  a  feeble  attempt 
of  Tychsen  to  ascribe  the  version  to  Abu  Sa'idm  the 
R^tertor'am)  to  have  convinced  most  modem  critics ; 
and,  indeed,  tliey  have  received  much  conflrmatioD  by 
die  appearance  of  the  version  of  Isaiah.   This  version 
of  the  Pentateu^  which  is  an  honorable  monnment 
of  the  rabbinical  Biblical  philolofty  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, possesses,  in  the  independem^  of  its  tone  and  in 
nme  peculiarities  of  interpretation,  the  marlu  of  hav- 
ing been  formed  on  the  original  text.    It  leans,  of 
coarse,  to  Jewish  exegetical  authorities  generally,  but 
often  follows  the  Sept.,  and  as  often  appears  to  ex- 
cess views  peculiar  to  its  author.   Carpzov  has  given 
mnneioDS  examples  of  its  node  of  interpretation  in 
Id*  Cfh.  Soar.  p.  GM  sq.   It  is  also  marked  by  a  cor- 
lain  looee  and  parapbrasttc  s^le  of  nndering,  wUch 


makes  it  more  usefid  in  an  exegetical  than  in  a  crit- 
ical point  of  view.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  this  diffuseness  Is  due  to  Saadyaii 
himself. .  For,  not  only  is  the  printed  text  of  bis  ver- 
sion mora  fimlty  in  this  lespect  than  a  Florentine  MS., 
some  of  the  readings  of  which  Adler  has  ^ven  in 
Eichbom'a  EinUt.  iiM  J .  7.  U,  246,  but  It  has  suffered 
a  systematic  interpolation.  A  comparison  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  text  with  that  of  the  Polyglots  shows 
that  where  tbe  former  retains  those  terms  of  the  He- 
brew in  whici  action  or  pass  km  is  ascribed  to  God— 
tbe  so-called  AvBpvmnrAOtuu—tim  latter  has  tin 
"Angel  of  God,"  or  some  other  mode  of  evading  di- 
rect expressions.  These  interpolations  are  ascribed 
by  Eichhora  to  a  Samaritan  source ;  for  Morinus  and 
Hottinger  assert  that  the  custom  of  omitting  or  evading 
the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Samaritan  versions.  (2)  A  version  of 
Isaiah,  which  in  tbe  original  MS.  is  ascribed  to  Saad- 
yih,  with  sereral  ezti^ic  evidences  of  truth,  and 
without  the  opposition  oS  a  single  critic,  appeared  un- 
der the  title,  a.  Saadia  Phijumenni  Verrio  Je$etia 
Arabica  e  MS.  BodUy.  edtdtt  atque  Glotiar.  iiutnixit, 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (fasc.  ii,  Jena,  1791,  8vo).  The  text 
was  copied  from  a  US.  written  in  Hebrew  characters, 
and  the  difficulty  of  always  discovering  the  equivalent 
Arabic  letters  Into  which  it  was  to  be  transposed  has 
been  one  source  of  the  inaccuracies  observable  in  tbe 
work.  Gesenitts  0n  his  Juaiat,  i,  86  sq.)  has  ^ven 
a  summary  view  <d  tiie  characteristics  of  this  vendon, 
and  has  shown  the  great  general  agreement  between 
them  and  those  of  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a 
manner  altogether  confirmatory  of  the  belief  in  the  iden* 
tity  of  tiie  authors  of  both.  (8)  Saadyah's  verrion  of 
Job  exists  in  MS.  at  Oxford,  where  Gesenius  took  a 
copy  of  it  {JttaiaM,  p.  x).  (4)  That  of  Hosea  is  only 
known  from  the  dtation  of  cb.  vl,  9,  KimchI  (Po- 
cocke's  Theolog.  Worht,  ii,  280). 

h.  The  version  of  Joshua  which  is  printed  in  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  the  author  and  date  of 
which  are  unknown. 

c.  The  version  of  the  whole  passage  from  1  Kings 
zii  to  2  Kings  xii,  16,  indnsive,  which  is  also  fotmd 
in  tbe  same  Folyglots.  Professor  Rodiger  has  col- 
lected the  critical  evidences  which  prove  that  this 
whole  interval  is  translated  from  the  Hebrew  \  and 
ascribes  the  version  to  an  unknown  Damascene  Jew 
of  the  eleventh  century.  Likewbe,  the  passage  in 
Nehemiafa,  from  i  to  ix,  27,  inclusive,  as  it  exists  in 
both  Polyglots,  which  bo  asserts  to  be  the  translation 
of  a  Jew  (resembling  that  of  Joshua  in  style),  but 
with  subsequent  interpolations  by  a  Syrian  Christian. 
(See  bis  work  Dc  Ori^ne  Arabica  Libror.  V.  T.  His- 
toric. Interprttaiioma,  Halle,  1829,  4to.) 

d.  The  very  close  and  almost  slavish  version  of  tbe. 
Pentateuch,  by  some  Uauritanian  Jew  of  the  tblr^ 
teenth  century,  which  Erpenius  published  at  Leyden 
in  1622 — the  so-called  A  rtdts  ErpenU. 

e.  The  Samaritan  Arabic  version  of  Aba  Said. 
Accordhig  to  the  author's  preface  affixed  to  the  Paris 
MS.  of  this  verdon  (No.  4),  the  original  of  which  is 
given  In  Eichhom's  Bibl.  Biblioth.  in,  6,  Abu  Satd 
was  induced  to  undertake  it,  partly  by  seeing  the  cor- 
rupt state  to  which  ignorant  copyists  had  reduced  the 
version  then  used  by  the  SaAaritans,  and  partiy  by 
discovering  tiiat  tbe  version  which  they  used,  under 
tbe  belief  tbat  It  was  that  of  Abn'l  Hasan  of  Tyre, 
was  in  reality  none  other  than  tbat  of  Saadyah  Hag- 
gaAn.  His  national  prejudice  I>eing  thus  excited 
against  an  accursed  Jew,  and  tbe  "manifest  impiety"  . 
of  some  of  bis  interpretations,  he  applied  himself  to 
this  translation,  and  accompanied  it  with  note.«,  in  or- 
der to  Justify  his  renderings,  to  explain  difficulties, 
and  to  dispute  with  tbe  Jews.  His  version  is  charac- 
terized extreme  fidelity  to  the  Samaritan  text  (i.  e. 
in  other  words,  to  the  Hebrew  text/#M)^the  differ- 
ences which  distbigtdsb  tb(^aii^tjUiSel>U^^^1c), 
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retaining  even  the  order  of  the  vorde,  uid  often  stc- 

rificin);  tfae  proprieties  of  the  AnUc  idimn  to  the  prea- 
ervation  of  the  very  terms  of  the  original.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  formed  on  the  Samaritan  vertion,  although 
it  sometimes  agrees  with  it ;  and  it  has  such  a  resem- 
blance to  the  version  of  Saadyah  as  implies  funillarity 
with  it,  or  a  dtdgned  use  itf  Its  usiatanee ;  and  it  ex- 
oeeda  lioth  these  in  the  constant  avoidance  of  all  an- 
thropomorphic expressions.  Its  date  is  unknown,  btit 
it  must  have  been  executed  l>etween  the  teuth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  because  it  was  necessarily  pos- 
terior  to  Saadyah's  version,  and  because  the  Barberini 
copy  of  it  was  written  A.D.  1227.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  version,  although  it  would  be  chiefly 
available  in  determining  ttie  readings  of  the  Samari- 
tan Ptntateneli,  ia  etiU  nopablislwd.  It  exists  in 
HS.  at  Oxford  (one  of  the  coplaa  there  liring  the  one 
cited  by  Castell  in  the  Appendix  to  the  London  Poly> 
glot),  at  Paris,  Leyden,  and  at  Rome,  in  the  cele- 
brated Barberini  Triglot  (the  best  description  of 
which  is  in  De  Rossi's  Specimen  Var.  Lecl.  et  Chald. 
Ettherii  Additamenia,  TObingen,  1783).  Portions 
only  have  been  printed :  the  «uliMt  by  Hottlnger,  Id 
bis  Profntmrwm,  p.  98;  and  the  longest  two  by  De 
Sacy,  with  an  interesting  dissertation,  in  Eichhom'a 
Bibl.  Bibliotk.  x,  and  by  Van  Vloten,  in  bis  Speeim. 
Philol'ff.  coatineru  descrip.  cod.  HS.  Bibliolh.  Lt^d.- 
Bat.  Partem^  Veri.Sam,Arah.PeiUat.(lMA».  1803). 

f.  A  version  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  first  print- 
ed at  Rome  in  1&90,  then  in  the  Arabic  New  Xesta- 
ment  of  Erpenius  in  1616,  and  afterward  in  the  Paris 
Polyglot  (the  text  of  which  last  is  the  one  copied  in 
that  of  London).  The  first  two  of  these  editions  are 
derived  from  HSS.,  and  the  variations  which  distin- 
guish the  text  of  Paris  from  that  of  Rome  are  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  obtained  from  a  MS.  The  agree- 
ment and  the  diversity  of  all  these  taxta  are  equally 
remarkable.  The  agreement  is  so  great  as  to  prove 
that  they  all  represent  only  one  and  the  same  version, 
and  that  one  baaed  immediately  on  tfae  Greek.  The 
divernties  (exdnsive  of  errors  of  copyists)  consist  in 
the  irregular  changes  which  have  been  made  in  ever}' 
one  of  these  MSS.,  separately,  to  adapt  it  Indiscrimi- 
nately  to  the  Peshito  or  Coptic  versions.  This  sur- 
prising amalgamation  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug : 
When  the  prevalence  of  the  Aralue  language  had  ren- 
dered the  Syriac  and  Coptic  oltsolete,  the  Syrians  and 
Copts  were  obliged  to  use  an  Araliic  verrion.  They 
therefore  took  some  translation  in  that  language,  bat 
firat  adapted  it  to  the  Peshito  and  Memphitic  versions 
respectively.  As  the  Peshito  and  Coptic  versions 
still  continued  to  l>e  read  first  in  their  churches,  and 
tbe  Arabic  translation  immediately  afterward,  as  a 
kind  of  Targum,  it  became  usual  to  write  their  nation- 
al rersions  and  this  amended  Arabic  verrion  Id  paral- 
lel columns.  This  mere  juxtaposition  led  to  a  ftirtber 
adulteration  in  each  case.  Afterword,  two  of  these 
HSS.,  which  had  thus  snfTeied  difibnnt  adaptetions, 
were  brought  together  by  some  means,  and  mutually 
corrupted  each  other — by  which  a  third  text,  the  h}-- 
brid  one  of  our  Arabic  version,  was  produced.  The 
age  of  tba  original  Arabic  text  Is  uncertain ;  but  the 
circumstance  of  Its  adoption  by  the  Syrians  and  Copts 
places  it  near  the  seventh  century  (Bertboldt's  EinUk. 
i,  692sq.).  • 

g.  The  version  of  the  Acts,  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
of  the  Catholic  Eiusties,  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
ia  found  in  both  the  Polyglots.  The  author  is  un- 
known, but  ho  ia  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Cyrene,  and  tbe  data  to  be  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
(Bertholdt,  iMd.). 

II.  Arabic  versions  fonnded  on  tbe  Sept. 

a.  The  Polyglot  version  of  the  Propbete,  which  Is 
expressly  said  in  the  inscription  in  the  Paris  MS.  to 
have  been  made  from  the  Greek  by  an  Alexandrian 
priesL  Ite  date  b  probftUy  later  than  tba  tenth  cen- 
tury. 


b.  That  of  tfae  Fkslms  (according  to  tbe  St'I"*  <*- 

cension)  which  is  printed  in  Justiniani's  Paak.  Octm- 
phim.  (Genoa,  1516),  and  ia  Liber.  Paatmor.  a  (Mr. 
Sionila  et  Vict.  Scialac.  (Rome,  1614). 

c.  That  version  of  the  Psalms  which  is  in  use  by 
the  Malkites,  or  Orthodox  Oriental  Christians,  made 
by  'Abdsllah  ben  al-Fadbl,  before  tfae  twelfth  centniy. 
It  boa  been  printed  at  Aleppo  in  1706,  in  London  in 
1726,  and  elaewbare. 

4.  The  varsion  of  tbe  Psalms  (according  to  the 
Egyptian  recension)  found  in  both  the  Polyglots. 
III.  Arabic  versions  formed  on  the  Peshito. 

a.  The  Polyglot  version  of  Job,  of  Chronicles,  and 
(acconling  to  Rfidiger,  who  ascribM  them  to  Christian 
translators  in  tfae  tiiirteenth  and  fonrteeoth  centuries) 
that  <^  Judges,  Bntb,  funnel,  1  Kings  i  to  xl,  and  3 
Kings  xii,  17,  to  xxv. 

b.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  printed  at'  EaduTa, 
near  Mount  Lebanon,  in  1610.— Kitto^  8.T. 

For  further  information  and  criticism  respecting  tbe 
character  and  value  of  these  and  other  Arabic  ver- 
sions, see  Rosenmaller's  Ban&.f.  a.  Literatar,  iii,  38 
aq^  132  sq. ;  Dr.  Da\-idson,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Home's 
/n^wf.  ii,  68  sq.;  Davidson's  TVwtiM  im  Biblieal 
>  CriUmm  (Lond.  1848),  I,  865-S60;  U,  See 
VBRnoHB;  Criucisx, 
■  AnUbL  See  ARABiAira. 

Arabim.   Sea  Willow. 

A'lHd  (Hob.  Andf^  1^3,  perfa.  /s*0.  n"™' 
of  a  city  and  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  'A|>a?,  but  In  Josh.  'A^ip.)  An  ancient 
city  (so  called  periiBps  from  wild  cutet  in  the  vicinity, 
comp.  ^^^7,  oaa^)  on  tfae  southernmost  borders  of 
Palestine,  whose  inhabitants  drove  back  tbe  Israelites 
as  tfaey  attempted  to  penetrate  from  Kadesfa  into  Ca- 
naan (Mum.  xxi,  1 ;  xxxlii,  40,  where  tfae  Auth.  Vera, 
baa  '*  King  Arad,"  instead  of  "  King  of  Arad'*),  bat 
were  eventnally  snbdned  by  Joshua,  along  with  tbe 
other  southern  Canaanites  (Joefa.  xii,  14 ;  also  Judg. 
i,  16).  It  lay  within  the  original  tiftiU  of  tlie  tribe 
of  Jndah  (Joefa.  xii,  14)  north  (north-west)  oS  the 
desert  of  Judafa  (Judg.  i,  16).  Eusebios  ('A^ki/m)  and 
Jerome  place  Arad  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Hebron, 
and  fonr  from  Malatba,  in  tfae  oelgfaborfaood  of  tbe 
desert  of  Kadesfa  (see  ReUnd,  Palatt.  p.  481, 501, 57S>. 
This  accords  well  with  tbe  situation  of  a  bill  called 
Tdl  Arad,  Which  Dr.  Robinson  obsorod  on  tbe  road 
from  Petn  to  Hebron.  Ho  describes  it  as  "  a  barren- 
looking  eminence  rising  above  the  country  around.** 
He  did  not  examine  the  spot,  but  tho  Arabs  said  there 
were  no  ruins  upon  or  near  it,  but  only  a  cavern  (Af- 
$earchet,  ii,  47^,  622).  Tfae  same  identification  b 
proposed  tiy  Schwarz  {Patett.  p.  66).  See  Hormah. 
According  to  Van  de  Velde  (A'ami*.  ii.  83-85)  there 
are  ftagmenta  of  pottery  on  the  top  of  tbe  Tell,  and  a 
ruined  reser\-oir  on  iU  south  side.  It  was  an  episco- 
pal city  in  Jerome's  time  (Ritter,  Erdi.  xlv,  121). 

2.  (Sept.  'ApiiS  V.  r.  'QpjjJ.)  One  of' the  "eons"  of 
Berioh  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Cbroo.  viii,  1^), 
B,C.  apparently  636. 

Arad.    See  Wild  Aas.  . 

Ar'adns  (*Apadoc),  a  <^ty  included  In  tbe  li»t  of 
places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lncius  the  consul,  pro- 
tecting the  Jews  under  Simon  tbe  high-priest,  was 
addressed  (1  Maec.  xv,  28).  It  Is  no  doubt  tbe  Artad 
(q.  V.)  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x,  17). 

A'rah  (Heb.  .drac&',  rr»,  prob.  for  ITJS,  itag- 
/ariag),  tbe  name  of  two  men. 

L  (Sept.  'OptxO  The  first  named  of  the  tfaree  sons 
of  Ullaof  tbetribeof  Asber(l  ChroD.  vU,  89).  B.C. 
apparentiy  1017. 

2.  (Sept.  'Aftict  'Hpd.)  An  Israelite  whose  poetflrity 
(variously  stated  as  755  and  762  in  number)  returned 
from  Babylon  ¥r)th  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  5 ;  Neh.  vii. 
10).    B.C.ante[^.,%ltK^^  .tfae  some  with 
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a»  Axah  CS«pt.  'Bpai)  wbma  toa  ShedunUh  iru 
tiliM>4fr>Uw  of  Tobuh  (Neb.  tI,  IS). 

A'ram  (Heb.  Aramf,  VyA,  pnb.  from  bn,  ki^, 
q.  d.  highlands ;  Sept.  and  N.  'Apa/* :  see  Geaenius, 
net.  HA.  p.  151 ;  Forbiger,  Alu  Geogr.  ii,  641,  Anm.), 
the  name  of  a  nation  or  coontiy,  with  that  of  its 
foonder  aad  two  or  tluve  other  men.  iSee  also  Beth- 
Aram.   C<»np.  CoNKiFORH  Ihscriptioiis. 

1.  ARAiMta.  (Sept.  and  later  reraiona  Stbu)  vaa 
the  name  germ,  the  Hobrom  to  the  tnet  of  cooih 
tr^  lying  between  Pbooida  on  the  west,  Fajestine  on 
the  sonth,  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  River  Tigris  on  the 
east,  and  the  monntain  range  of  Taurus  on  the  north. 
Many  parta  of  this  extensive  territoiy  have  a  much 
lower  level  than  PalestiQe ;  bat  it  might  receive  the 
designation  of  *'  highlands,"  becaose  it  does  rise  to  a 
greater  elevation  than  that  country  at  most  points  of 
immediate  eontact,  and  espadalfy  on  the  side  of  Leb- 
anon.  Aram,  or  Aramaa,  seems  to  have  oorreiponded 
geneially  to  tiw  <Syrta  (q.  t.)  and  Meaopotamia  (q.  t.) 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  find  the  foltowing 
divisions  expressly  noticed  in  Scriptore.  SeeCAKAAH. 

L  Aram'-Daxms'sbk,  pipan  the  "Syria 

of  Damascns"  conquered  by  bavid,  2  Sam.  viii,  6,  6, 
where  it  denotes  only  the  territory  aroond  Damascns ; 
bat  elsewhere  '*  Arun,"  in  connection  with  its  capital 
"  Damaacoa,"  appears  to  be  ased  in  a  wider  sense  for 
Syria  PiopK-(Isa.  711,1,8;  zvii,8;  Amo6l,6).  At 
s  later  pmlod  Dsmascas  gave  name  to  a  dlrtrict,  the 
Sgria  Damtucema  of  Pliny  (v,  18).  To  this  part  of 
Ajiam  the  "  land  of  Hadrach"  seems  to  have  belonged 
(Zeeb.  ix,  1).  See  Damascus. 

8.  Abak'.Maakah',  rnsa  Cntt  (l  Chnm.  six, 
6)i  or  lumj^y  Maakdk  l^im.  x,  6,  8),  which,  if 
fonnod  fhnn  TfVS,  to  "^»st  A^eder,"  wonid  describe 
a  00  an  try  enclosed  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  next  division,  Aram-beth> 
Behob,  L  e.  Syria  the  wide  or  broad,  ti'<2  being  nsed 
in  Syria  fbr  a  "  district  of  country."  Aiam-Maacbab 
was  not  far  tnm  the  northern  border  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Deut.  iii,  14,  with 
Josh,  xiii,  U,  18).  In  2  Sam.  x,  6,  the  text  has  "  King 
Maadiah,"  bat  ft  is  to  be  corrected  ftom  the  parallel 
paae^inlChion.zix,7,  "kittgofMaaiAah."  See 


8.  Arak'-bbtth^Bicrob',  "sSfn  rr^a  d^st,  the 

meaning  of  which  may  be  that  given  above,  but  the 
precise  locality  caimot  with  certainty  be  determined 
(2  Sam.  X,  6).  Some  connect  it  with  the  Beth-rehob 
of  Judg.  xviii,  28,  which  RosenmOller  identifies  with 
the  Refaob  of  Num.  xlii,  21,  eitaated  "  as  men  come 
to  Hunath,"  and  supposes  the  district  to  be  that  now 
known  aa  tiie  Ardh  et-HhUe  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Liba- 
nns,  near  the  amaen  of  the  Jordan.  A  |dace  called 
Behob  ia  also  mentioned  In  Judg.!,  81 ;  Josh,  xix,  26, 
30 ;  xxi,  31 ;  bat  it  Is  doubtful  if  it  be  the  same. 
Michaelis  thinlu  of  the  Rechoboth-han-Nahar  (lit. 
ttrteU,  L  B.  the  village  or  town  on  the  River  Eupbrates) 
of  Gen.  xxxvi,  87;  but  still  more  improbable  Is  the 
idea  of  Bellermann  and  Jahn  that  AraroTbeth.Rebob 
wma  beyond  the  Tigris  in  Assyria.    See  Rbhob. 

4.  Abam'-Tsobah',  n3i:c  C^K,  or,  in  the  Syriac 
form,  itn'i:t,  TkAo  (2  Sam.  x,  6).  Jewish  tradition 
haa  placed  Zobah  at  Aleppo  (see  the  Hmerary  of  Ben- 
jamin of  Tndela),  whereas  Syrian  tradition  Identifies 
it  with  NblUfl,  a  city  in  the  nortb.east  <tf  Mesopo- 
tamia. Thonfi^  the  latter  opinion  long  obtuned  cor- 
rency  nnder  the  aothoritr  of  Uichaelfe  (in  his  Digtert. 
de  Syria  Sobaa,  to  be  found  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Got' 
(Mf.  1769),  yet  th*  former  seems  a  much  nearer  ap- 
pnobnatkis  to  m  truth.  We  may  gather  &om 
2  SiB.  vlH,  S;  X,  16,  that  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Anm-Zobah  was  the  Euphrates,  but  Nisibis  was  far 
boiinid  that  river  J  besides  that  in  the  tttle  of  the  alz- 
Z  ' 


tieth  Psalm  (suppodng  it  genuine)  Aram-Zobah  is 
cleariy  distingulghed  from  Aram.Naharalm,  or  Meso. 
potamia.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  2  Sam.  x,  16,  it 
is  said  that  Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  brought  against 
David  "  Aiamites  htm  beyond  the  river,"  but  these 
were  aoxiliarieB,  and  not  his  own  subjects.  The  peo- 
ple of  Zobah  are  nnifinmly  spoken  irf  aa  near  ne^^ 
bors  of  the  Israelites,  the  Damasontes,  and  other  Syr- 
ians ;  and  in  one  place  (2  Ghron.  viii,  8)  Hamath  is 
called  Hamath-Zobah,  as  pertaining  to  that  district. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  Aram-Zobab  extended 
from  the  Eaphrates  westward,  perhaps  as  far  north 
as  to  Aleppo.  It  was  long  the  most  powerful  of  the 
pet^  kingdoms  of  Araausa,  Its  princes  commonly  bear- 
ingthenameofHadadazerin'Hadareaer.  SeeZosAH. 

6.  Abam'-STakaka'tim,  &^|in  d;im,  1.  e.  Aram 
of  the  TwRioen,  called  in  Syriac  "  ^h-iTahrm,'  ~  I.  e. 
"  the  land  of  the  rivers,"  following  the  analogy  by 
which  the  Greeks  formied  the  name  MtiroTrorauia, 
"the  country  between  the  rivers."  For  that  B^eso- 
potamia  is  here  designated  ia  admitted  uniTersally. 
The  rivers  which  enclose  Mesopotamia  are  the  Ea- 
phrates on  the  west  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Aram-Nabaraim  of  Scrip- 
tore  embraces  the  whole  of  that  tract  or  only  the 
northern  portion  of  It  (Gen.  xxlr,  IQ ;  Dent,  xxiii,  4 ; 
Judg.  iU,  8 ;  1  Chron.  zlx,  6 ;  psa.  Ix,  title).  A  part 
of  this  region  of  Aram  Is  also  called  Paidan*-Anm' , 
Q^t^  HB,  the  plain  of  Aram  (Geo.  zxv,  20;  xxviii, 
2,6,7;  xxxi,18;  xxx^  18),  and  once  simply  PoiUob 
(Gen.  xlviii,  7),  also  BeSth'-Aram' ,  D^R  rnto,  the 
field  of  Aram  (Hos.  xli,  18),  •whence  the  "  CampI 
Mesopotamia"  of  Qointus  Curtius  (iii,  2,  8;  iii,  8, 1 ; 
iv,  9,  6).  See  Fadait  ;  Sadbh.  But  that  the  whole 
of  Aram-Naharaim  did  not  belong  to  the  flat  country 
of  Mesopotamia  appears  from  the  circumstance  that 
Balaam,  who  (Dent,  xxiii,  4)  ia  called  a  native  of 
Aram-Naharaim,  sa^-a  (Nam.  xxiii,  7)  that  be  was 
brought  "ftom  Aram,  ont  of  the  movmtaitu  of  the 
east."  The  Septoagint,  in  some  of  these  places,  has 
MiaoTora/ita  Svptae,  and  in  others  Xvpia  Uora/iwi', 
which  the  Latins  readered  by  Syria  Interamna.  See 
Hbsopotawa. 

6.  Bnt  though  the  districts  now  enumerated  be  the 
only  ones  expreulj/  named  in  the  Bible  as  Iwloi^ing 
to  Aram,  there  is  na  doubt  that  many  more  territories 
were  included  in  that  extensive  region,  e.  g.  Gedinr, 
Hnl,  Arpad,  Riblah,  Hamath,  Helbon,  Bethedeo,  Ber- 
othai,  Tadmor,  Hanran,  Abilene,  etc.,  thoogh  some  ot 
them  may  itave  formed  part  of  the  dividons  already 
specified.    See  Ish-tob. 

A  native  of  Aram  was  called  ^Sl'^K,  ArammV,  an 
Aramiean,  used  of  a  Syrian  (2  Kings  v,  20),  and  of  a 
Mesopotamian  (Gen.  xxv,  20).  The  feminine  was 
n^B^it,  Arttmmyah',  an  AramiUs$  (1  Chron.  vii,  14), 
and  the  plural  Q'^S'lK,  AraTnmim'  (2  Kings  viii,  29), 
once  (2  Chron.  xxii,  6)  in  a  shortened  form 
Rammim'.  See  Arabusah  Lahouaoe.  Traces  of 
the  name  of  the  Aramaana  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'Aptfioi  and  'Apa/imoi  of  tlie  Greeks  (Strabo,  xiii,  4, 
6 ;  xvi,  4,  27 ;  comp.  Homer's  Iliad,  ii,  783 ;  Hesiod, 
Theoga.  804).  See  Asstbia.  The  religion  of  the 
Syrians  was  a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  (Jadg. 
X,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  28 ;  see  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  55 
sq.).  They  were  so  noted  for  idolatry,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  later  Jews  ittlT'OlK  was  nsed  as  sj-nony- 
mous  with  heathenism  (see  theJfwcAna  of  Surenbusius, 
ii,  401 ;  Onkelos  on  Levit.  xxv,  47).  Castell,  in  hjfi 
Lexic.  Hepta^H.  (xA.  229,  says  the  same  form  of  speech 
prevails  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic   The  Hebrew  letters 

re«&,  and  %  are  so  alike,  that  ther  wars  often 
mistaken  by  transcribers ;  and  hence.  In  the  Old  Test- 
ament, DIM,  Aram,  Is  aonMUmes 
DIM,  Edom,  and  w»  wndP  g'M1ti> 
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secordlng  to  the  t«xt,  the  Arameaiu  an  spokea  of  as 
possessing  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea;  bnt  ths  Masoretie 
margiiial  reading  has  "the  Edondtes,"  which  is  also 
fonnd  In  nun^  nuumaeiipts,  In  the  Septuagiot  and 
Yulgate,  and  tt  Is  tAniottalj  the  correct  reading  (0«- 
seaius,  Tha.  HOt,  s.  tt.)- 

It  appears  trata  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  (ver.  22,  28)  that  Aram  ms  a  son 
of  Sbem,  and  that  his  oim  sons  were  Us,  Hoi,  Gether, 
and  Maeh.  If  these  gave  names  to  diatricta,  Uz  waa 
in  the  north  of  AraUa  Deserta,  unlesa  Ita  bum  was 
dflrired  rather  from  Hnz,  son  of  Malior,  Abraham's 
brother  (G«n.  zzU,  21).  Hnl  -ww  probaUy  C«le. 
Syria ;  Blash,  tlie  Hons  'Madna  north  of  Nislbia  in 
Uasopotamla;  Qether  Is  unknown.  Another  Aram 
is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxU,  21)  as  the  grandson  of  Nahor 
and  son  of  Eemael,  but  he  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here. 
The  descent  of  the  Aramieans  ftvma  son  of  Shem  Is  con- 
firmed by  their  language,  which  was  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Semitic  family,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew. 
Many  writers,  who  liave  coined  wUbout  acknowledg- 
ment the  words  of  Calmet,  maintun  tliat  the  A»- 
mssns  came  fhnn  Kir,  appealing  to  Amos  ix,  7 ;  bat 
while  that  passage  is  not  trw  from  obscurity,  it  seems 
evidently  to  point,  not  to  the  aboriginal  abode  of  the 
people,  but  to  the  country  whence  God  would  recover 
them  when  banished.  The  prophet  liad  said  (Amos 
i,  6)  that  the  people  of  Aram  should  go  into  captivity 
to  Kir  (probably  the  country  on  the  Kver  Kur  or 
Cyrus),  a  prediction  of  wUch  we  read  the  accompUsb- 
ment  in  2  Kings  xvf,  9 ;  and  the  allosion  here  is  to 
their  subsequent  restoration.  Hartmann  thinks  Ar- 
menia obtained  its  name  ftom  Aram.  (See  genenlly 
Michaelis,  Spicileff.  ii,  121  sq. ;  WaU,  Alt.  u.  If.  Jnni, 

i,  299  sq.;  Gatterer,  Handb.  i,  248;  BosennOller, 
Atikerih.  I,  i,  282  sq.;  Utter,  ErdiMHde,  x,  16;  Len- 
gerke,  Kataan,  i,  218  sq.).— Kltto.   See  Stria. 

2.  The  first  named  son  of  Kemnel  and  gTsndson  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  zzii,  21),  B.C.  cir.  2000.  He  is  inoor^ 
rectly  thought  by  many  to  baTO  given  name  to  Syria, 
hence  the  Sept.  translates  SvjMt.  By  some  he  is  re- 
garded as  same  with  Ram  of  Job  2. 

3.  The  last  named  of  the  fonr  sons  of  Shamer  or 
Sbomer  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  tU,  84),  B.C. 
cir.  1618. 

4.  Tlie  Greek  form  among  the  ancestors  of  Ciirist 
(Matt,  i,  3,  4;  Lake  Ui,  88)  of  th«  Hob.  Rah  (q.  v.), 
the  son  of  Haxron  and  tttherof  Anunlnadab  (1  Obron. 

ii,  9,  10). 

Aramaean  Langaaf^e  (Heb.  Anmith',  P^p^M, 
2  Kings  xviii,  26 ;  Ezra  iv,  7 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11 ;  Dan. 
ii,  4 ;  Sept.  ^vpttrri,  Vnlg.  Sifriace)  Is  the  northern  and 
least  developed  branch  of  the  Syro-Arabian  family  of 
tongues,  being  a  general  term  for  the  whole,  of  wlilch 
the  Cbaldee  and  Syriac  dialects  form  the  parts,  these 
last  dlffiaring  very  allgfatfy,  axeept  In  Hie  ftomu  of  the 
characters  in  irtiicli  they  are  now  written  (see  the 
Introd.  to  Winer's  Chaldee  (Jramm.  r.  ed.  tr.  by  Prof. 
Hackett,  N.  Y.  18dl).  See  Chaldee  LAHODAas. 
Its  cradle  was  probably  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus,  ac- 
cording to  the  t>e8t  interpretation  of  Amos  ix,  7 ;  but 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria  form  what  may 
be  considered  its  home  and  proper  domidn.  PoliUcid 
events,  however,  snbsequently  caused  It  to  supplant 
Hebrew  In  Palestine,  and  then  it  became  the  previdling 
form  of  speech  ftom  the  Tigris  to  the  shore  the  Med- 
iterranean, and,  in  a  transverse  direction,  from  Armenia 
down  to  the  confines  of  Arabia.  After  obtaining  socb 
a  wide  dominion.  It  was  forced,  from  the  ninth  century 
onward,  to  give  way  before  the  encroaching  ascend- 
ency of  Arabic ;  and  it  now  only  survives  as  a  living 
tongue  among  the  Syriiin  Christians  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hosnl.  According  to  historical  records  which 
trace  the  migrations  of  the  SyixvAraUans  from  the 
east  to  the  Boath-west,  and  also  according  to  the  com- 
paratively ruder  form  of  the  Aramaic  language  itself; 


we  might  soppose  that  it  tepreseniB,  even  in  the  state 
in  wliich  we  have  it,  some  image  of  that  aberigiBal 
typa  wluch  the  Hebrews  and  Arabians,  nnder  man 
fiivorable  social  and  ^-iiwi^^mI  infinences,  aaLaeqiwt- 
ly  developed  into  ttalness  of  sound  and  structure.  Bat 
it  Is  difflcolt  for  ns  now  to  discern  the  particolar  ves- 
tiges of  this  arcliaic  form ;  for,  not  only  did  the  Ara- 
maic not  woHe  out  its  own  development  of  the  origlo^ 
elements  common  to  the  whole  Syro-Arabian  ateter- 
hood  of  languages,  but  it  was  pre-eminently  ezpoeed, 
both  by  neigh borfaood  and  by  conquest,  to  baah  col- 
lision with  languages  of  an  utterly  dilfetcnt  ftmOy. 
Moreover,  ft  la  the  iHily  one  of  the  three  great  S^id- 
Arabian  branches  .iriikh  baa  no  ftnlts  of  a  pm«ly 
national  Utenitnre  to  boast  of.  We  possess  no  mono- 
ment  whatever  of  Its  own  genius ;  not  any  work  which 
may  be  considered  the  product  of  the  political  and  n- 
ligious  culture  of  the  nation,  and  characteristic  of  it 
— as  is  BO  emphatically  the  case  both  with  the  He- 
brews and  the  Arabs.  The  first  time  we  aee  tin  lan- 
goage  it  is  need  by  Jaws  as  the  veUde  of  Jewish 
thought;  and  although,  when  we  next  meet  it,  it  is 
employed  by  native  anttiors,  yet  they  write  under  the 
literary  impulses  of  Christianity,  and  under  the  Greek 
inflaeaoe  on  thought  and  langnage  which  neceesarily 
accompanied  that  religitm.  These  two  modifications, 
which  constitute  and  define  the  eo-caUed  Chaldee  and 
Syriao  dialects,  ore  the  only  fbnns  in  whidi  tba  nor* 
nul  and  standard  Aramaic  has  been  presorved  to  as. 
It  is  evident,  ftom  these  circumstances,,  that  up  to  a 
certain  period  the  Aramaic  langoage  has  no  other 
history  ttian  that  of  its  relations  to  Hebrew.  The 
earliest  notice  we  have  of  Its  sepante  existence  is  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  47,  where  Laban,  In  giving  his  own  name 
to  the  memorial  heap,  empbys  words  which  are  gen- 
uine Aramaic  both  in  fbm  and  use.  Tlie  next  fai- 
stance  Is  In  2  Eiagg  xvUi,  86,  where  It  si^Mars  that 
the  educated  Jews  understood  Aranudc,  bnt  that  the 
common  people  did  not.  A  striking  fllnstoation  of  its 
prevalence  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  em- 
ployed as  the  language  of  official  commnnication  in 
the  edict  addressed  by  the  Persian  court  to  its  enhjects 
In  Paleatfae  (Ena.  Iv,  17).  The  Uter  ralatioiiB  flf 
Arunalc  to  Hebrew  consist  entirely  of  gradtial  en- 
croaetiments  on  tlie  part  of  the  former.  The  Hebrew 
language  was  indeed  alws}^  exposed,  particularly  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  to  Aramaic  infinences ;  whence 
tlie  Aramidsms  of  the  twok  of  Judges  and  of  some 
others  are  derived.  It  also  had  always  a  closer  con- 
:  junction,  both  by  origin  and  by  intercourse,  with 
Aramaic  than  with  Arabic.  But  in  later  times  great 
political  events  seonred  to  Aramaic  the  cunplete  aa* 
cendency;  fbr,  on  the  one  hand,  after  the  deportation 
of  the  ten  tribes,  the  repeopling  their  country  with 
colonists  chiefly  of  Syrian  origin  generated  a  mixed 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  dialect  (the  Samaritan)  in  cen- 
tral Palestine ;  and  on  the  other  the  exile  of  the  re- 
maining two  tribes  exposed  them  to  a  conuderafale, 
although  generally  overrated,  Aramaic  infiaence  in 
Babylon,  and  th^  restoration,  by  placing  them  in 
contact  with  the  Samaritans,  tended  still  further  to 
dispossess  tliem  of  their  vernacular  Hebrew.  The 
subsequent  'dominion  of  the  Seleucidn,  nnder  wliich 
the  Jews  formed  a  portion  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  ap- 
pears to  have  completed  the  series  of  events  by  which 
the  Aramaic  supplanted  the  Hebrew  langnageentinly. 

The  chief  characteristics  hi  form  and  flexkm  wUch 
distii^aish  the  Aramaic  tnm  the  Hebrew  language 
are  the  following:  As  to  the  consonants,  the  gnat  di- 
^wsity  twtween  the  forms  of  the  same  rootvas  it  exists 
in  both  languages  arises  principally  ftT>m  the  Aramaic 
having  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  sibiluits.  Thus,  where 
t,  Q},  and  X  are  found  in  Hebrew,^ramiUc  often  nses 
T,  n,  and  O;  and  even  7  for  X.  tetters  of  the  same 
organ  areialso  Awquentiy  biterduuged,  and  genendly 
BO  that  the  ArA^c^c4qdatiAU^LMkVits  diaracter- 
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EstieToa^dMMfprafcn  the  harder  Botmds,  The 
twr  of  Towei-soands  ecneraUy  U^Qch  smaller ;  the 
verb  is  ndnced  to  s  monos^llatde,  as  are  also  the  seg- 
olate  forms  of  nouns.  This  deprives  the  langaage  of 
•ooM  diitinet  forma  which  are  marked  in  Hebrew,  but 
the  mnnber  and  vaiie^  of  nominal  formations  is  also 
in  othar  reapsets  m«ch  more  Umitad.  The  verb  poa- 
■aHM  mo  Tutiga  of  the  flonjogation  N^uU^  bat  fiunu 
an  its  passKas  hy  the  pre^x  TK.  The  third  person 
plnral  of  the  perfcct  has  two  forms  to  mark  the  difl^r- 
«nce  of  gender.  The  nse  of  Vav  as  "  coBverrive"  is 
unknown.  There  is  an  imperaUve  mood  In  all  the 
pauivea.  All  the  active  co^Jngatlons  (like  Kal  in 
Heb.)  poasess  two  partidplea,  one  of  which  has  a 
pasnre  signification.  The  participle  is  nsed  with  the 
persima!  pronouQ  to  form  a  Idnd  of  present  tense.  The 
classes  of  verba  Hb  and  vHi,  and  other  weak  forms,  are 
almost  indisUngnbhable.  lo  the  noon,  again,  a  word 
is  rendered  tkfiniU  by  appending  M—  to  the  «nd  (the  so- 
called  trnfltatie  ttatei ;  hot  thereby  tha  distinction 
between  simple  fcmhiine  and  definite  maaetdSna  is 
kMt  in  the  ringnlar.  He  plual  maactiline  ends  in 
>7.  The  relation  of  genUiee  is  moat  iVeqnently  ex- 
pressad  tj  tha  prefix  1,  and  that  of  the  ofr/eef  by  the 
prepoaitioa  h'. 

The  Aram  nan  in  trod  need  and  spoken  in  Palestine 
baa  also  been,  and  is  stOl,  often  called  the  Syro-Cbol- 
daic,  becaosa  it  was  probably  in  some  degree  a  mix- 
ture of  both  the  eastern  and  western  dialects ;  or  per- 
haps the  distinction  between  the  two  had  not  yet  arisen 
in  the  age  ot  oar  Lord  and  his  apostles.  So  long  as 
the  Jewiah  nation  maintained  its  political  indepen* 
denos  in  Falaatlna,  Hebrew  continned  to  be  tlw  con- 1 
mon  language  of  tha  oonntry,  and,  ao  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  tha  remains  of  it  •which  are  still  extant, 
altboogh  not  entirely  pure,  it  was  yet  fh>m  any 
important  changes  in  those  elements'and  forms  by 
which  it  was  distinguisbed  from  other  languages.  But 
at  the  period  when  the  AssjTian  and  Chaldnan  rulers 
of  Babylon  sobdoad  Palestine,  every  thing  assomed 
another  shape.  Tha  Jews  of  Palestine  loet  with  their 
political  independence  the  independence  of  their  lan- 
guage also,  which  Aey  had  till  than  asserted.  The 
Babylooiali  Aranuean  dialect  supplanted  the  Hebrew, 
and  became  by  degrees  the  prev^ling  language  of  the 
people,  nntil  this  in  its  turn  was  in  some  measnre, 
though  not  entirely,  snpplantad  by  tlw  Greek.  See 
Hellkhist.  JoBt|ihna  (pt  Maas.  16)  and  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xxri,  It)  call  it  the  Hebrew  (7 '  EflpaXc 
liaXurrog).  Old  as  this  appellation  Is,  however,  it  has 
one  important  defect,  namely,  that  it  is  too  indefinite, 
and  may  mislead  those  who  arc  nuacqnidnted  with  the 
subject  to  confound  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  the  Ara- 
rosan,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  after  the 
Baliylonish  captivity,  and  was  the  current  language 
of  Palestine  in  tha  time  of  Christ  and  the  aposties,  as 
Is  evinced  the  occurrence  of  proper  names  of  places 
(e.  g.  Bethesda,  Aceldama)  at^  persons  (e.  g.  Boa- 
nerges, Bar-jona),  and  even  common  terms  (e.  g.  Tali- 
tha  cnmi,  Ephpbatha,  Sabachthanl)  in  this  mixed  dia- 
lect. (See  generally  the  copious  treatise  of  Pfankncke 
im  the  history  and  elements  of  the  Aramsun  language, 
translated,  with  introdnctory  remarks  by  the  editor, 
in  the  Am.  Bib.  Repot,  April,  1881,  p.  809-868 comp. 
Sagel,  De  St^m  Aramaa,  Altdorf;  1789;  Etheridge, 
Aramaxm  EHciecta,  Lond.  1843). 

The  foHowtng  are  phiIoI<^cal  treatises  on  both 
branches  of  the  Aranuean  language:  Gbahmabs — 
S«an«rt,  Barm.  Hogg.  OrietU.  (Viteb.  1653, 4to) ;  Amlra, 
Gramm.  i^riaca  noe  Ckaldaka  (Rom.  1596) ;  Bgxtorf, 
Gnmtm.  Chald.  Syr.  (8vo,  Basil.  1616, 1660) ;  De  Diea, 
Gramm.  Ung.  Orient.  (4to,  Logd.  B.  1628;  Francof, 
1«M);  Atting,  IiuHM.  Ckatd.  et  5yr.  (Frkf.  1676, 
I7Q1) ;  Erpenitts,  Gramm.  CMd.  et  Sj/r.  (Amst.  1628) ; 
Rettingtr,  Oranm.  CtuU.  ^rr.  et  Rahb.  ^SvAe.  1^; 


Gramm.  SA.  CkaU.  By.  ei  Arab.  (Hetdelb.  16S8,. 
4to) ;  Walton,  IiOrod.  ad  Lmgg.  Orient,  (Lond.  1665) ; 
Schaaf,C;^^nii>ustnR(Lngd.  Bat.  1686, 8vo);  Opits, 
Sgnamiu  Sebrmtmo  ei  Cialdaamo  karmomaa  (lips. 
1678);  Fessler,  Initit.  Uiigg.  OrietU.  (2  vols.  8to,  Vra- 
tisL  1787, 1789) ;  Basse,  Handb.  d.  Aran.  (Jen.  1791, 
8to);  Jahn,  ArvmaSedie  SpratMebre  (Wim,  1798;  tr. 
by  Oberleitner,  EUmemta  Aramaica,  ib.  1820,  8vo); 
Yater,  Ham^.  d.  HAr.  ay.  CkaJd.  u.  Arab.  Gramm. 
(8to,  Lpz.  1803, 1817);  Forst,  LekrpAaude  d.  arama. 
iscAe  Idiome  (Lpz.  1835) ;  BlQcher,  Gnmmatiea  Ara- 
niai«a(Vien.l8S8).  The  only  comply  Lbxicoms  an 
CasteU's  Lex.  BeptagUMmt  (2  vola.  fbL  Load.  1669), 
and  Boxtorf's  Lac  Chald.-Talmii£eum  (fid.  BaaiL 
1689) ;  alaa  SdiSnhak,  AramSieA-RtSiiiuaAet  WOrter. 
bach  (Wanaw,  18S9  sq.,  4to);  Babfawi,  AiUWk&- 
Aramaisdtee  WSrterb.  (new  ed.  Lemb.  1867  sq.,  8vo): 
of  these,  the  first  alone  covers  both  the  Chald.  and 
Syr.,  and  includes  likewlsa  the  sister  langoages.  See 
SaEMmc  Lahodaoes. 

The  following  may  be  spedfied  as  the  didhrent  Ar- 
anuean dialects  In  det^ : 

1.  The  Easterit  Abakaic  or  Chaldeb. — This  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  "the  language  dFtbe  Chal- 
dees"  (Dan.  i,  i\  whkh  was  probably  a  Hedo-Ferslc 
dialect ;  but  la  what  is  denominated  Aramaic  (r^Q^K) 
in  Dan.  ii,  4.  This  was  properly  tite  langoage  of 
Babylonia,  and  was  acquired  by  the  Jews  during  tha 
exile,  and  carried  back  with  them  on  their  retinn  to 
their  own  land.    See  Chaldaak, 

The  existence  of  this  language,  as  distinct  f^m  the 
Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  has  been  denied  by  many 
scholars  of  eminence  (Hichaelis,  Abhaiidl.  von  der  8gr, 
3pr.  §  2;  Jahn,  Aramdiedie  i^racUeAro,  §  1;  Hup- 
feld,  7^.i»i(d.ia»<Jrri(.1880,p.890Bq.;  DeWetto, 
Eiitl.  §  82;  Forst,  Zeilr^.  der  Aram.  Idiome,  p.  b% 
who  think  that  in  what  is  called  the  Chaldea  w«  have 
only  the  Syriac  with  an  infusion  of  Hebraisms.  Tha 
answer  to  this,  however,  is  that  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Chaldee  are  such  as  are  not  Hebraistic,  so 
that  it  cannot  have  derived  them  from  this  source. 
Thns  tiie  prefonnativa  in  the  Aitaze  the  third  per- 
son mase.  sing,  and  of  the  third  pera.  mase.  and  fern, 
plnr.  In  Chaldee  is  ^  while  in  Syriac  itl>3;  and  In 
Heb.  the  last  bn;  the  pron.  tftit  in  CSialdee  is  and 
1^,  while  the  Syr.  has  KSn  and  the  Heb.  hT;  the 
Chaldee  has  the  statue  etrgAattcus  plnr.  in  i'^^— .  while 
the  Syr.  has  a  simple  Et^;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  nse  of  peculiar  words,  such  as  KD^PI,  ''nbn  (Dan. 
V.  7, 16),  K-aW  (Erra  iv,  8;  v,  9,  ll;'vi,  18),  WSS 
(Ezra  iv,  10, 11,  etc.),  tiynh  (Dan.  v,  2,  28) ;  the'nse 
of  1  for  ^  in  snoh  words  as  ItK,  etc  There  are  other 
differences  between  the  Chaldee  and  Sjrriac,  such  as 
the  absence  from  the  former  of  otiant  consonants  and 
diphthongs,  the  nse  of  dagesh-forte  in  the  former  and 
not  in  the  latter,  the  formation  of  the  infin.  without 
the  prefixing  of  Q  except  in  Peal;  bnt  as  these  aze 
common  to  the  Chaldee  with  the  Hdvew,  they  cannot 
be  used  as  pioofe  that  the  Chaldee  was  a  dialect  inde- 
pendent of  the  Hebrew,  and  not  the  Syriac  modified 
by  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  same  may  be  s^  of  the  dif^ 
ference  of  pronunciation  between  the  Syriac  and  Chal- 
dee, such  as  the  prevalence  of  an  a  sound  in  the  latter 
.where  the  former  has  the  0  sound,  etc.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  to  the  evidence  above  adduced,  as  a 
general  remark,  that  when  we  consider  the  wide  range 
(^the  Aramaic  language  frran  east  to  west.  It  Is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  dialect  of  the  people 
using  it  at  the  one  extremi^  should  differ  considera- 
bly from  that  of  those  using  it  at  the  other.  It  may 
be  forther  added  that  not  only  are  the  alphabetic^ 
characters  of  the  Chaldee  difiierent  from  those  of  the 
Syriac,  bat  there  is  a  mad^jp^t^i  pi^jklep^jitf ,t^e 
tcr^aio  pteaet  in  the  former  tbu  in  the  latteiP  As, 
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however,  the  Cbaldee  has  come  down  to  ns  only 
through  the  medium  of  Jewish  channels,  it  is  sot 
probftble  that  ve  have  it  in  the  pure  form  bi  which  it 
was  ipoken  by  the  Shonitic  Babylonians.  He  rale 
of  the  FeiWna,  and  aubsequently  of  the  Greeks  In 
Babylonia,  could  not  fail  also  to  infuse  Into  the  lan^ 
guaga  s  fbreign  element  borrowed  thnn  both  these 
sources.  (See  Aurivillius,  Dmertt.  ad  Sac,  lAterai  et 
PUhl.  OriaU.  pertiaeatet,  p.  107  sq. ;  Hoflbiann,  Gram- 
taatik  %r.,  Proleg.,  p.  11 ;  Dietrich,  De  Sent.  Chedd. 
propnOaU,  Lips.  1889 ;  Havemick,  General  IntroduC' 
tion,  p.  91  Bq. ;  Bleek,  £inL  indag  A.T.,p.Mi  Winer, 
OmldSitdte  GrmmaHi,  p.  6.) 

The  Chaldee,  as  we  have  it  preserved  In  tbe  Bible 
(EaraiT,8,18;  tU,  12-26;  Dan.  ii, 4-Tii,  28 ;  Jer.  x, 
11)  and  in  the  Targams,  bais  been,  as  respects  liut^uial- 
ic  character,  divided  into  three  grades :  1.  As  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  where  it  possesses 
most  of  a  peculiar  and  independent  character;  2.  As 
it  appears  In  tbe  bibUcal  sections,  where  it  Is  less  free 
fnxa  Hebraisms ;  and,  8.  Aa  it  q>pears  in  the  other 
Taif^nms,  in  which,  with  tiie  exception  to  some  extent 
of  that  ot  Jonathan  ben>Uze{el  on  the  Prophets,  the 
language  la  greatly  corrupted  by  foreign  infusions 
(Winer,  De  Onbiioto  ejusque  Parapkr.  Chrrld.,  Lips. 
1819 ;  Luzzato,  De  Onkehm  Ckaid.  Pent.  (ierajt)fM,Vien. 
1830;  Hilt,  Dt  Ciaidakmo  BOSoo,  Jen.  17fil).  See 
Taboch. 

The  language  tvUch  la  denominated  in  tbe  IT.  T. 
BArew,  and  of  which  a  fcw  specimena  are  there  g^ven, 
seems,  so  far  as  can  be  Judged  ftom  the  scanty  mate- 
rials preserved,  to  have  been  substantially  the  same 
as  tbe  Chaldee  of  the  Targums  (Pfannlcuche,  On  ike 
Lonffuage  of  Palestine  ia  the  Affeof  Christ  and  hUApo$- 
tlet,  translated  in  the  Bib.  Repoiitmy,  Apr.  1831,  and 
reprinted  in  tbe  Bib.  Calntiet,  vol.  it).  In  this  lan- 
guage some  of  the  apociypbal  books  were  written 
(Jerome,  Prv^.  m  Tobit,  Judith,  1  Macc.\  the  .work 
of  Josephus  on  tlie  Jewish  war  (De  B^o  Jud.,  pnef. 
§  1),  and,  as  some  suppose,  the  original  Gospel  by 
Matthew.  It  is  designated  by  Jerome  the  Syro-Chal- 
daic  (ronir,  Pelag.  iii,  1),  and  by  this  name  it  is  now 
commoulr  known.  The  Talmudists  intend  this  when 
they  Bpeak  of  tbe  Syriac  or  Aramaic  (Ligbtfoot,  Hot. 
Beb.  on  Hatt.  v,  18).   See  Hebrew  LjurauAOE. 

The  Cbaldee  is  written  In  tiie  square  diatacter  in 
wliich  the  Hebrew  now  appears.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  proper  Chaldee  character,  and  to  hare  super- 
seded the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  character  after  the 
exile.  The  Falmyrean  and  the  Egypto-Aramaic  let- 
ters [see  AubabbtJ  much  more  closely  resemble  the 
square  character  tbait  the  ancient  Hebrew  of  the  coins 
(Kopp,  Bilder  vn4  SAriJten,  ii,  161  aq.).   See  Chal- 

SBB  LAKOUAas. 

2.  The  Wsstebk  Aramaic  or  Stkiac— Of  this 
in  its  ancient  form  no  specimens  remi^n.  As  it  is 
known  to  ne,  it  is  the  dialect  of  a  Chiisdanized  peo- 
ple, and  its  oldest  document  is  the  translation  of  the 
N.  T.,  which  was  probably  made  in  the  second  cen- 
tury.   See  Syriac  Vbrsions. 

As  c<nnpared  with  tbe  Arabic,  and  even  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac  is  a  poor  language ;  it  is  also 
harsher  and  flatter  than  the  Hebrew.  As  it  is  now 
cstant,  it  abounds  in  foreitni  adulterations,  having  re- 
ceired  words  successively  from  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  Arabic,  and  even.  In  Us  more  recent 
state,  from  the  Cruaaden. 

The  Syriac  of  the  early  times  is  said  to  have  had 
dialects.  This  b  confirmed  by  what  has  come  down 
to  ns.  The  Sj^riac  of  the  sacred  books  differs  from 
lliat  preserved  in  the  Palmyrene  Inscriptions,  so  fiir 
as  those  can  be  said  to  convey  to  us  any  information 
on  tliia  point,  and  the  later  Syriac  of  the  Maronites 
and  of  tbe  Nestorians  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  an  older  date.  ^Vbat  Adler  has  called  the  Hiero- 
solymitan  dialect  is  a  rude  and  harsh  dialect,  full  of 
foieign  words,  and  more  aUn  to  tbe  Cbddee  Uian  to 


the  Syriac.  The  Syriac  is  written  in  two  diflerect 
cbaracteie,  the  Ei^agelo  and  the  Peshlto.  Of  tbeee 
tbe  Estrangeto  irtte  more  ancient ;  Indeed,  it  ia  more 
ancient  apparently  than  the  diaracten  of  the  Paln^- 
rene  and  the  Egypto-Axamale  inscriptions.  Assemaa- 
ni  derives  tbe  word  ftom  tiie  Greek  irrpoyyvXo^,  rrjnd 
(Bibl.  Orient,  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  878) ;  but  this  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  character  Itself,  which  Is  angular 
ratiier  than  round.  Tbe  most  probable  derivation  is 
from  the  Arabic  eeti,  vritmg,  and  01;^^  gofd.  Tbe 
Pesbito  ia  that  commonly  in  use,  and  is  simply  the 
Estrangelo  reduced  to  a  more  readable  fom.  See 
SyBIAC  LANOnAOB. 

8.  Tbb  Sakabitak.— This  is  a  mlxtore  of  Anmaic 
and  Hebrew.  It  is  mariwd  \ty  fkeqnent  pennntatimu 
of  the  gutturals.  The  character  need  it  tbe  most  an- 
cient of  tbe  Sbemhic  diarMiters,  which  the  Samaritans 
retained  when  tbe  Hebrews  adopted  tbe  square  dnr- 
acter.  Few  remuns  of  this  dialect  are  extant.  Be- 
sides the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  [aee  Samabi- 
TAN  Tersioss],  only  some  liturgical  bysms  used  ly 
Castell,  and  dted  by  bim  as  ZAturpia  Damatctmrvm. 
and  the  poems  collected  and  edited  by  Geeenina  {Car- 
tnma  Samaritam')  in  the  first  fascicolns  <tf  bia  Aiueio- 
ia  OriMttdia,  remain.  (Uorinns,  Cpiuada  BAr^ 
^ofluintafKi,  1657;  Cellarius,  Hora  ^maxiUmx^  Jeng. 
1703;  Uhlemann,  /futtditt.  Img.  Samaritamx^  Lip*. 
1837-)    See  Sahabitan  Lakodaqb. 

4.  The  Sab  IAN  or  Nazobbas. — This  is  tbe  lan- 
guage of  a  sect  on  the  banks  of  the  Enphrates  and  Ti- 
gris who  took  to  themselves  (at  least  In  part)  tbe  name 
of  Mend^es  (G  nostice)  or  Kaaweans,  but  were  called 
SaUans  bj'  the  Arahiana.  Some  of  diwr  reliidoni 
writings  are  extant  in  the  libraries  at  Paris  and  Ox- 
ford. Their  gnat  book  (K^n  MTlpXCbeXAeril  dir- 
ni,  has  beto  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Hst- 
thlas  Norberg^  Prof,  at  Land,  who  died  In  1826,  nndrr 
the  title  Codex  NoKCrmi*,  lAber  Adanu  AjipeVattu  (3 
parts  4to,  Lund,  1815-16) ;  this  was  foUow&d  bv  a  £exv 
icon  (1816)  and  an  Onomariieon  (1817)  on  tbe  book  by 
tbe  same.  Tbe  language  is  a  jargon  between  Syriac 
and  Chaldee;  it  uses  great  freedom  with  tbe  guttu- 
rals, and  indulges  in  frequent  commutatiooB  of  otber 
letters ;  and  in  general  is  harsh  and  Irregular,  with 
many  grominatical  improprieties,  and  a  large  infusion 
of  Peraic  words.  The  HSS.  are  written  in  a  peculiar 
character;  the  letters  are  formed  like  tboee  of  the 
Nestorian  Syriac,  and  the  vowels  axe  inserted  as  let- 
ters in  the  text. 

6,  The  Palktrkns. — On  the  ruins  of  tbe  anciwt 
city  of  PalrajTa  or  Tadmor  have  been  found  many  in- 
scription?,  of  which  a  great  part  are  blllngaal,  Greek, . 
and  Aramaic.  A  collection  of  these  was  made  by 
Roliert  Wood,  and  published  by  him  In  &  work  enti. 
tied  The  Rmns  of  Palmyra  (Loud.  1753) ;  they  wer* 
soon  afterward  made  the  object  of  learned  examina- 
tion by  Barth61emy  at  Paris  and  Swinton  at  Oxford, 
especially  tbe  letter  (EspSeation  <tf  tMe  Fiucriptiau  in 
the  Palmj/nne  Language,  in  tbe  48tii  vol.  of  the  Ptih- 
to^uiad  TVoMoeCKMU^  p.  690-756).  These  inscriptions 
are  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centnrtea ;  tbey  are 
of  little  intrinEdc  importance.  The  language  closdy 
resembles  tbe  Syriac,  and  is  written  in  a  cbatacter 
akin  to  the  square  character,  but  a  littie  inclining  to  a 
cursive  mode  of  writing. 

6.  Thb  Egypto-Aramatc. — ^This  is  found  on  some 
ancient  Egj-ptian  monuments,  proceeding  probahly 
from  Jews  who  bad  come  from  Palestine  to  Babylniia. 
Among  these  is  tbe  fiunous  Carpentras  InsnlptioR,  w 
called  fhnn  its  present  location  in  the  south  of  fVence : 
this,  Gesenius  thinks,  is  the  production  of  a  Syrian 
from  the  Seleucidinian  empire  residing  in  l^ypt;  but 
this  is  less  probable  than  that  it  is  the  production  of  s 
Jew  inclining  to  tbe  Egyptian  worship.  Some  MSS. 
on  papyrus  als?^,|lM;lo5g  t^tjij^  ji^ad.feee  Gesenius, 
Mammiaiia  /tkm.  i,  226-246).   ThtfJuignage  is  Axa- 
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■lie,  cUfifly  r—embling  the  Chaldee,  but  with  a  He- 
low  iBftnitiib— Eitto,  b.  v. 

Anmalo  Venloiu.  See  Stbuo  ysRaioiis; 
Tucn. 

A'lamlteu  (Heb.  Aramm^/ah',  I^B'^K,  Sept  4 
!r>H,l  Cbroc  Tii,  14),  a  fiemale  Syiiin,  a>  the  word 
'»  dinrlwra  rendered.    See  Asah  . 

A'aaOraahaxafim  (Heb.  Aran'  Ifahara'jfim, 
C^VD  0^  Sept.  KtmnroTOfda  Svplac,  Psa.  Iz, 
titleX  tlw  regno  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tfn,  L  e.  ifetcpotaana,  as  it  is  daewfaere  rendered. 
SctAux. 

Anm-Zobab.   See  Arajl 

A'nui  (Heb.  Arm'f  ^dgoet;  Sept  Apav, 
T,  r.  'i^povX  the  second  named  of  the  two  sona  of  Di- 
>^  tad  giandaon  of  Seir  the  H<aite  (Geo.  xxxvi, 
a ;  1  Onw.  i,         B.C.  dr.  1968. 

hfuA  (JSA.  Arm^^  accord,  to  Bohlen 

oA  Btafcy  from  Sanscrit  orjmrarta,  "  sacred  land ;" 
StpL  'Af^Ktr;  T.  r.  in  3  Kings  six,  87,  'Apopod ;  in 
Ita.zxxTH,  88,  'Ap/mHa ;  t.  r,  in  Jer.  li,  27,  'A^pi^, 
'.ifw;^,  etc),  occnra  novhere  In  Scripture  as  the 
■UK  of  a  Boontain,  bat  only  as  the  name  of  a  conn- 
VT.  apn  the  "moantalns"  of  which  the  ark  rested 
Miftbe  sobsfclence  of  the  flood  (Gen.  Till,  4).  In 
i  Siaa  xix,  87;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38  (In  both  which  it  is 
mdRfd  "Armenia"),  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  country 
vUHxrtlw  sens  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  fled, 
iftn  diey  had  murdered  their  &ther.  The  apocryphal 
bsak  of  ToUt  (i,  21)  says  it  was  tic  r&  6pjt  'ApapaS, 
"ta  tha  Bwontaina  of  Araratb."  This  points  to  a  ter- 
DkiTwUdi  did  not  form  part  of  tha  immediate  do- 
■Una  efAi^iia,  and  jet  might  not  be  &r  off  ftam 
■L  The  daatription  ii  quite  appUeable  to  Annenia, 
ml  tbe  tradlticm  of  that  country  bears  that  Sennach- 
«*i  am  were  kindly  received  by  King  I^woyr,  who 
liiMiA  them  portions  of  land  bordering  on  Assyria, 
nd  that  io  course  of  time  their  posterity  also  estab- 
SiM  SB  independent  kingdom,  called  Vaspurakan 
<lt[  s  T nmil,  of  ChAmirh-s  Ot^.  A  rwtmkL,  I,  SB, 
Tta  only  otTwr  Scrtptun  text  whine  the  word 
.{Jet,  ii,  ST'y  nienliun^  Arnra.t,  nliiii|j;  with  Minni 
AlMana::!,  »»  kiiij^iiijrtiA  '■iiTuinolifd  tn  ann  tbem- 
^fBiii>L  I!  il, if. 111.  Ill  (lin  [jiiriillf'l  [il^KT  in  Isii. 
Hir  :,ii'  .i.-r.  .'iT  Itnliyli-niii  ;in'  ik-criliMl  jis 
fcini  llji-  fiinuntaiiiH;"  and  if  Ly  M'tmni  we 
the  M^^xjtiM  xa.  Armenia,  mentioned 
DBDUOUa  (JteeptlBfi^HL  i,  8,  Ojk  wid  b^ 

mae,  JUmm^  from  AjiMtttw^  it 


son  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the  Cimmerians  (Gen, 
X,  2,  S),  then  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  viz. 
that  Ararat  was  a  moontainous  rejpon  north  of  As- 
syria, and  in  aU  proba))ility  in  Armenia.  In  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  6,  we  find  Togarmab,  another  part  of  Arme- 
nia, connected  with  Gomer,  and  in  Ezek.  iczvii,  14, 
wi^  Meshech  and  Tubal,  all  tribes  of  the  north. 
With  this  agree  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian churches  (Josepbns,  Avt.  i,  S,  5;  Enseb.  Prtrp. 
Ewmg.  ix,  12, 19 ;  Jerome  on  /m.  1.  c),  and  likewise 
the  aeconnta  of  tlia  native  Armenian  writen,  who  in- 
form Qs  that  Anmi  WM  the  name  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient provinces  of  their  country,  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modem  pachallcs  of  Kus  and  Bayazid, 
and  part  of  Kurdistan.  According  to  the  tradition 
preserved  in  Hoses  of  Chorene  (in  bis  Hittor.  Armen. 
p,  861,  ed.  Whiston,  Lend.  1786),  the  name  of  Ararat 
was  derived  from  Arai,  the  eighth  of  the  native  princes, 
who  waa  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Babylonians  abont 
B.C.  17fiO  I  in  memory  of  which  the  whole  province 
wascallediln9-iiani^Le.therainof Aral.  (SeaHi- 
cbaelis,  Svppl.  i,  180  sq. ;  Tuch,  Gm.  p.  170  sq.)  Ker. 
E.  Smitli,  who  made  an  exploring  tour  in  I^sia  and 
Armenia  in  1880  and  1881,  remarks  In  the  BibUcaJ 
Sepotitory,  1832,  p,  202,  "The  name  of  Ararat  occurs 
but  twice  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen,  viii,  I,  and  Jer. 
li,  27),  and  both  times  as  the  name  of  »  conntry, 
which  in  the  last  passage  is  said  to  have  a  king.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  fif- 
teen provinces  of  Armenia,  It  waa  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  was  very  extensive, 
reaching  from  a  point  above  seven  or  dgbt  miles  east 
of  the  modem  Erzroom,  to  within  thirty  or  forty  miles 
of  Nakhchewan ;  yielded  to  none  in  fertility,  being 
watered  from  one  extremity  t»  the  other  by  the  Ar- 
axes,  which  divided  it  into  two  neariy  equal  parts; 
and  contained  some  ^ht  or  ten  cities,  which  were 
sncces^vely  the  residences  of  the  kings,  jirinces,  or 
governors  of  Armenia  from  the  commencement  of  its 
political  existence,  about  2000  years  B.0,  according  to 
Armenian  tradition,  until  the  extinction  of  the  Pagra- 
tian  dynasty,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry ;  with  the  excepUon  DfM>out  ^0  year* at  the  nm- 
iDHBPenient  of  the  AtSactan  tlynajily,  wlisri  ^niblaand 
Oris  Wt'T?  the  rnpiLalA.  It  thGri^rore  not  nnaatiml 
ih(\l  this  Eiiiine  ^i^llU^^I  lie  fiLih&tituttid  fiir  tliut  ttf  the 
whiili?  king<]iirii,  ami  tliiJii  lici  imi''  luinivn  [hi  forpijm 
ii!itiiieij4,  nnd  thnt  \\v'  klr^  ^i-l'  .\r])v:'[ii;t  "li'-iiM  l>i-  <::i11. 
ad  thft  king  of  Arnrat."  Jiee  t'LMiii  aiijc  In.'ickip- 
Tiosa. 

Uut  though  it  qiay  ho  coDcloded  with  tolerable  (W^ 
tainty  that  the  knd  which  baa  thus  bwanu) '  inMnwiftly 
conncctctl  with  the  nurme  Ararat  la  tohe  Ed«l}£ill»d 
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a  portion  of  ArmenU,  we  poMms  no  hiatoiical  data  for 
flxiog  on  any  one  moantain  In  that  conntiy  aa  the 
nstlng-placa  of  the  ark.  It  probably  grounded  on 
some  of  the  lower  peak§  of  the  chun  of  mountainB  en- 
cbcUng  that  region.  Thia  snpposiUon  best  accords 
with  the  nature  of  the  circnmstances,  and  doea  not 
conflict  with  the  langnage  of  the  text  when  properly 
weighed.  See  Dbluob.  If  onr  sappoaition  be  cor- 
rect, then,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  oontrary, 
the  ark  did  not  touch  the  earth  until  the  waters  were 
abated  to  a  level  with  the  lower  vall^  01  plains,  and, 
conseqaently,  the  inmataa  ware  not  left  npoo  a  dreary 
elevtiion  of  16,000  or  17,000  feet,  never  till  of  late 
deemed  accessible  to  human  footsteps,  and  tlieir  aafe 
descent  from  which,  along  with  all  the  "  living  crea- 
tures" committed  to  the&  care,  wonid  have  been  a 
greater  miracle  than  their  deliverance  from  the  flood. 
By  this  explanation  alio  we  obviate  the  gacJogteal  ob- 
jection against  the  moootdn,  now  called  Arant,  hav- 
ing been  snbmei^ed,  which  would  Imply  a  nnivereal 
deluge,  whereas  by  the  "  moant^na  of  Ararat"  may 
be  anderstood  some  bwer  chain  in  Armenia,  -whose 
height  woold  not  be  incompatible  with  tiie  nodon  of  a 
partial  flood.  Finally,  we  'on  this  hypothesis  solve 
th^qnestdon :  If  the  descendants  of  Noah  settled  near 
the  resting-place  of  the  ark  in  Armenia,  how  could 
th^  be  said  to  approaeh  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Gen.  id, 
2),  or  Babylon{a,,/h>as  fhs  Eaatf  Vor,  as  we  read  the 
narrative,  the  predae  reeCing-pIace  of  the  ark  is  no- 
where mentioned ;  and  tboogfa  for  a  time  stationary 
"over"  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  it  may,  before  the 
flnal  subsidence  of  the  waters,  have  been  carried  con- 
siderably to  the  east  of  them.  (See  Banmer,  in  the 
Hertha,  1829,  xiil,  8SS  sq. ;  comp.  Ho^  Otadk.  d.  Br- 
dtifterfKicAs,  Ootha,  1884,  iii,  869.)  SeaABK. 

The  ancients,  however,  attached  a  pacoliar  sacred- 
nesB  to  tbs  tops  of  high  monntuns,  and  hence  the  be- 
lief was  aariy  propagated  that  the  ark  most  have 
rested  on  some  such  lofty  eminence.  The  earliest 
tndition  fixed  on  one  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separate  Armenia  on  the  south  from  Heeopotamia,  and 
which,  as  they  also  enclose  Kurdistan,  the  land  of  the 
Kurda,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Kardo  or  Cardacbian 
range,  corrupted  Into  QordUean  and  Gordytean.  This 
opinion  prevailed  among  the  Ghaldnans,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  Berosus  as  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  i,  8, 6) :  "  It  is  said  there  is  still  some  part 
of  this  ship  in  Armenia,  at  the  mountain  of  the  Cor- 
dyaana  [¥i.o^vaiiav=Koorda\,  and  that  people  carry 
off  ideces  of  the  bitumen,  which  they  use  aa  amulets." 
(See  OrelU,  Si^gppl.  not.  ad  Nicol.  Oamate.  p.  &8 ;  Bit- 
ter, Erdk.  X,  869  aq.)  The  same  is  reported  by  Aby- 
denns  (in  Enseb.  iWp.  Evang.  Iz,  4\  who  says  tiiey 
employed  the  w>od  of  the  vessel  against  diseases. 
Hence  we  are  prepared  to  find  the  tradition  adopted 
by  the  Cbaldee  paraphrasts,  aa  well  as  by  the  Syriac 
banslatora  and  eommentatora,  and  all  Oie  Syrian 
dinrehes.  In  the  three  textsiriiere  "Ararat"  occurs, 
the  Tarffum  of  Onkeloa  has  VP^p,  Kardu;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Bnxtorf,  the  term  *'  Kardyan"  was  in  Chal- 
dee  synonymous  with  "  Armenian."  At  Gen.  viii,  4, 
the  Arabic  of  Erpenios  has  Jti>d,  d-Kand  (the  Honn- 
taln  of  tbe  Knrda),  which  is  likewise  found  in  the 
"Book  of  Adam"  of  the  Zabnans.  For  other  prooi^ 
that  this  was  the  prevalent  opinion  among  tbe  East- 
em  Churches,  the  reader  may  consult  Eutychins  (^a- 
nab)  and  Epiphanius  {Htera.  18).  It  was  no  doubt 
from  tliis  source  that  it  was  borrowed  by  Mohammed, 
who  In  bis  Korm  (li,  46)  says  "Tb«  ark  rested  on 
tbe  mountain  Al-JndL"  That  name  was  probably  a 
corruption  of  Giordl,  i.  e.  Gordisan  (the  designation 
given  to  tlje  entire  range),  but  afterward  applied  to 
the  special  locality  where  the  ark  was  supposed  to 
have  rested.  This  is  on  a  mountain  a  little  to  the 
oast  of  Jerarah  Ibn  Omar  (tbe  ancient  Besabde)  on  the 
Tigris.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a.vil- 
lage  called  Karya  Tkamimn,  i.  e.  tha  Ullage  of  the 


^hty— that  being  the  number  (and  net  dgltt)  nved 
from  the  flood  according  to  the  Mnlwnimndan  bettsf 
(Abulfeda,  AnUitlam.  p.  17).  Tbe  historian  Ehnnein 
mentions  that  the  Emperor  Heradius  want  up,  mad 
visited  this  as  "  the  place  (tf  the  aik."  Here,  or  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  once  a  famous  Neetoriaa  moo- 
asteiy — "  the  Monastery  of  tbe  Ark,"  daatroyed  by 
lightning  in  A.D.  776  (see  Aeseman,  £ibl.  Or.  ii,  118). 
The  credulous  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tndda,  says  that  a 
mosque  was  buiU  at  Mount  Judi,  "of  the  remaina  of 
the  ark,"  1^  tbe  Cali^  Omar.  Klnnalr,  b  dMcriUng 
his  Journey  from  Jezirah  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti- 
gris <o  Nahr  Van,  Bayfl(7V<ni. p. 458),  "Wefaadn  duin 
of  mountains  ninning  parallel  with  the  road  on  tbe 
left  band.  This  range  is  called  the  Jwda  Vag  <i.  e. 
moantain)  by  the  Turks,  and  one  of  tbe  inhahitante  of 
Nahr  Van  assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  eersi 
the  remains  of  Noah's  aifc  on  a  lofty  peak  bebind 
that  village.!'  (Comp.  lUdi'a  KurSitm,  ii,  184.)  A 
F^nch  aavoMd,  Eugene  Bor6,  who  visited  tfaoaa  parts, 
says  the  Mohammedan  dervi^ies  still  maintain  ban  a 
perpetually  burning  lamp  In  an  oratory  (fietwe  /Vom- 
poue,  vol.  xii ;  or  the  Semeur  nS  October  2,  16S0). 
Tbe  selectloa  of  this  range  was  natural  to  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Mesopotamian  {didn;  for  it  {mecnta  an 
apparsntly  insornwuntsble  banier  on  that  ride,  hw- 
ndng  in  the  vallejof  the  Tlgria  with  abrnpt  declivi- 
ties wckw^y  that  only  daring  the  wnmaer  montba  is 
any  passage  affinrded  between  tbe  mountain  and  river 
(Ainsworth's  Travdt  m  track  ofOte  Ten  Thotaamd^  p. 
164).  Josephns  also  quotes  Nicolaus  DamaaoeDBS  to 
the  effect  that  a  mountain  named  Baria,  beytmd  Min- 
yaa,  was  the  spot  Thia  has  been  identified  with  Forvc, 
a  moontrin  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  (iAm.  avr  VAr. 
mhie,  1, 286)  as  rising  to  the  north <tf  Lake  Van;  bat 
the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position  tiMUcated 
is  described  by  recent  travellers  nnder  the  name  ScSmm 
Tagit;  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  accept  the 
emendation  of  Scbroeder,  who  propoeee  to  read  Hdoir, 
the  ittdigenona  name  of  Mmnt  Araratf  for  Bapic. 
After  the  ^saf^earanee  (tf  the  Keatoiian  monmtery, 
the  tradition  wU^  fixed  the  rite  of  the  arte  on  Meant 
Judi  appears  to  have  declined  in  credit,  or  been  chief- 
ly confined  to  Mohammedans,  and  gave  place  (at  least 
amohg  the  Ghristians  of  the  West)  to  that  which  now 
obtains,  and  according  to  which  the  ark  rested  uo  a 
great  mountain  in  tiie  north  of  Armenia — to  which  (so 
strongly  did  tbe  idea  take  bold  of  tbe  pc^mlaT  belief) 
was,  in  coarse  of  time,  given  tbe  very  name  of  Atmnt, 
aa  if  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  it  wmm  tbe 
Ararat  of  Scripture.  We  have  seen,  howevo-,  that  in 
the  Bible  Annt  is  nowhere  the  name  of  a  mountain, 
and  by  the  native  Armenians  the  mooatain  in  qoea- 
tion  was  never  so  designated ;  it  is  by  them  called 
Mdeis,  and  by  the  Turks  Ag^ur-doffk,  L  e.  "  The 
Heavy  or  Great  Mountain"  (see  K&mpfer,  ^ntim.  ii, 
428  sq.).  The  VtilgtOe  and  Jerome,  indeed,  render 
Ararat  by  "Armenia,"  but  they  do  not  partieolaiise 
any  one  moantain.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
antiqui^  of  the  tradition  of  this  being  (as  it  is  some- 
times termed)  the  "  Mother  of  the  World."  Tbe  Per- 
sians call  it  Kuk~i-Nvek,  "  Noah's  Mountain."  The 
Armenian  etymology  of  the  name  of  tbe  city  of 
NaJchchnan  (which  lies  east  of  it)  is  said  to  be  firrt 
place  of  descent  or  lodging,"  being  regarded  as  the 
I^aoe  where  Noab  resided  after  descending  from  the 
mount.  It  Is  mentioned  by  Josephns  {Ami.  i,  S,  5) 
under  a  Greek  name  of  rimilar  import,  via.  'Am^Scm,- 
pun/  ("landing-place"),  and  by  Ptolemy  (v,  18,  §  12) 
as  Naxuana  (Satovava,  see  Ctiesney,  Exped.  to  the 
Eupkrat.  i,  145). 

1.  The  mountain  thus  known  to  Europeans  aa  Art- 
rat  consists  of  two  immense  conical  elevati<»iB  (ono 
peak  conrideraUy  lower  than  the  other),  towering  in 
maarive  and  majestic  grandenr  fnm  tbe  valley  of  the 
Jmb,  tbe  anrient  Araxes.  ^^aith-andfRwi^t  (rfve 
its  podtlon  north^^«%k#miEM|^^,  and  aanth 
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»°  wmt  of  Eriran  (AtMorciu  m  Aratametf  p.  367)  | 
aad  remark,  m  describiiig  it  before  the  recent  aaith- 
qnaka,  that  in  no  put  of  the  world  had  they  seeo  any 
moantaiit  wboM  impo^ng  appearance  coold  plead  half 
80  powarftally  as  thb  a  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
ottea  been  the  etepping-stone  between  the  old  world 
and  the  nair.  "It  speared,"  tayi  Ker  Porter,  "aa 
if  the  hngeet  monntaina  of  the  world  liad  been  piled 
UpCHt  each,  other  to  form  this  one  snblime  unmenaity 
of  earth,  and  loeka,  and  aoov.  The  icy  peaka  of  ita 
doable  head*  roee  majeaticilly  into  the  clftaJ  and 
dondleas  haMraiu;  the  aun  bhued  bright  npon  them, 
■ad  the  leflecttoD  sent  forth  a  danaling  radiance  equal 
to  other  aims.  My  eye,  not  able  to  xeat  for  any  length 
of  tima  npon  the  Uinding  glory  of  ita  somtnlts,  wan- 
daied  down  the  apparently  interminable  aidea,  till  I 
coold  DO  longer  trace  their  rut  lines  in  the  miata  of 
tlie  luirixon ;  whan  an  irrepressible  impnlae  immedi- 
ately oanying  lay  eya  npinrd  again  lefixad  my  gaxe 
i9«tliaawftal^lanof  Axant"  (TVov.  183  sq. ;  il, 
esaq.).  Tto  the  same  eAotUorier  writes:  *'Noth. 
ing  can  be  more  lieautiftal  than  its  ahape,  more  awful 
than  ita  heiglit.  All  tin  aanoondhig  moimtainB  ^jk 
■■to  inaigoificance  when  compared  to  it.  It  is  peiaR 
in  an  its  parts ;  no  hard  mg^d  feat  ore,  no  unnatural 
prominaDcea;  every  thing  ia  in  harmony,  and  all  oom- 
Imwa  to  render  it  one  of  the  eublimeet  objects  in  na- 
kiu«"  (Jonraqr^c.  xvi;  Secomd  Joumq/,  p.  SH").  Sev- 
sral  attempts  had  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of  Ara- 
rat, but  Csir  persons  liad  got  beyond  the  limit  of  peiv 
petoal  snow.  Tlie  fVench  traveller  Tonmefort,  in  the 
year  1700,  long  persevered  in  the  bee  of  many  diffi- 
cattiea,  bat  was  foiled  in  the  end.  About  a  century 
later  the  Pacha  of  Bayazid  undertook  the  ascent  with 
n»  better  ancoess.  The  honor  was  reaerved  to  a  G«i^ 
maa,  Dr.  Parrot,  in  the  employment  at  Bnssia,  wlw 
(in  hh  BtiH  I—  Ararat,  BegL  18M;  translated  by  W. 
T.  Cooley,  Lond.  and  TH.  T.)  gives  the  following  par- 
ticnlars :  "  The  snmmit  of  the  Great  Ararat  ia  io  89° 
42'  north  lat.,  and  61°  55'  east  long,  from  Ferro.  Its 
peipendtcolar  height  is  16,264  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  aea,  and  13,860  above  the  plain  of  the 
AnuM.  The  Little  Ararat  ia  12,284  Paris  feet  above 
the  aaa,  and  9561  above  the  plain  of  the  Araxea.** 
After  he  and  his  party  had  failed  in  two  attempts  to 
ascoid,  the  third  waa  aucoeasfnl,  and  on  tlie  27  th  of 
September  (O.  S.),  1829,  they  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Moont  Aiaxat.  It  was  a  slightly  convex,  almost  clr- 
ettlar  platfiwm,  about  200  Paris  toet  in  diwneter,  com- 
posed of  eternal  ioe,  unbroken  by  a  rock  ot  stone;  m 
acooont  of  the  great  distances,  nothing  could  be  seen 
distfactly.  The  obeervatlons  eflbcted  1^  Parrot  have 
besB  ftally  confirmed  another  Bns^n  traveller,  H. 
AUd),  who,  with  six  companions,  reached  the  top  of 
the  Great  Ararat  without  djfflcolty,  July  29, 1845.  He 
reports  tliat,  from  the  valley  between  the  two  peaks, 
nearly  8000  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ascent 
can  with  fisdlity  be  accomplished.  It  woold  ^ppttt 
even  that  the  Meant  is  easier  ttian  that  <tf  Uont  Blanc ; 
and  tha  beat  period  tor  the  anterpriae  Is  the  end  of 
Jofy  or  beginning  of  August,  when  there  is  annually 
a  period  of  atmoepheric  quiet,  and  a  clear  nnclonded 
iky.  Another  Bosaian,  M.  Antonomoff,  haa  also  a»- 
cended  to  the  top;  and  an  Englishman,  named  Sey- 
mour,  accompanied  by  a  guide  to  toniista  named  Ot- 
vlBPa,  and  aaeortad  ly  bmr  Cosiacks  and  thres  Arme- 
nians,  claims  likewise  to  have  ascended  the  monntaln, 
and  to  have  reached  the  level  snromit  of  the  highest 
peak  on  the  17th  September,  1846.  (See  extract  fh>m 
a  letter  in  the  Camcate,  a  St.  Petersburg  Joomal,  Ath- 
emam^  No.  1085,  p.  914.)  That  the  mountain  ia  of 
volcanic  <«%in  ia  evidenced  by  the  immense  niasees 
«f  lava,  cinders,  and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle 
ngiim  is  covered ;  a  deep  cleft  on  Its  nortiym  side 
haa  bean  regasded  as  the  Ota  of  ita  crater,  and  this 
daft  has  bMn  the  aeene<  of  a  terribla  catasbophe. 
Ao  sartbqnake,  which  In  a  Aw  moments  dianged  the 
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entire  aspect  of  the  country,  Oommenced  on  July  2, 
1840,  and  continned,  at  intervals,  until  the  lat  of  Sep- 
tember. Traces  of  fiaaares  and  land-slipa  have  been 
left  on  the  suifiuM  at  the  eartl%  which  tiia  eye  of  the 
sctontiflc  obsarvar  will  recognise  after  many  ages. 
Clouda  of  reddish  smoke  sod  a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phur, which  pervaded  the  neighborhood  after  the 
earthquake,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  powers 
of  the  mountain  ars  not  altogether  dormant.  The  de- 
struction of  houses  and  other  property  in  a  wide  tract 
of  country  aroond  was  very  great;  fortunately,  the 
earthquake  having  happraed  during  the  day,  the  loss 
of  Uvea  did  not  exceed  fif^.  The  scene  of  greatest 
devastotioa  was  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Akorbi,  where 
the  masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow,  detached  frodi  tha 
summit  of  Ararat  and  its  lateral  points,  were  thrown 
at  one  single  bound  from  a  height  of  6000  foet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay  scattered  over 
an  extent  of  several  miles.  (See  M^r  VoskoboinU 
kaf'aJeeport,inthe4/ieaaMisfin'ie4],  p.167.)  Par> 
rot  describes  the  secondary  autnmit  abont  400  yards 
distant  from  the  Ughest  point,  and  on  the  gentle  de- 
pression which  connects  tiie  two  eminences  he  sur- 
mises that  the  ark  rested  (Jottmey  to  Ararat,  p.  179). 
The  region  immediately  below  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow  ia  barren,  and  nnviaited  by  I>east  or  bird.  Wag- 
ner (Jtemy  p.  186)  describee  the  silence  and  solitude 
that  reign  there  as  qidte  overpowering.  Argwi,  the 
only  village  known  to  have  been  built  on  its  slopes, 
was  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  Noah 
planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down,  in  the  plain  of 
Araxea,  is  Nakhdievan,  where  the  patriarch  is  reputed 
to  have  been  buried  (see  Am.  Bib.  Jiepot.  Aprfl,  1836, 
p.  890-416).— Kitto^  a.  v.   See  Noar. 

2.  Beturning  to  the  broader  signifloation  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  aa 
OO-extensive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the  base 
of  Ararat  in  the  north  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan  in 
the  south,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  aa  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative;  (1.) 
Its  ekvati<m.  It  rises  aa  a  locky  island  out  of  a  aea 
of  plain  to  a  helgiM  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the 
level  <rf  tha  aaa,  ptescnting  a  anrfiwe  of  extenaiva 
plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base,  spring  important 
and  iolty  monntain-rangek,  having  a  genorally  paral- 
lel direction  from  east  to  west,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of  moderate  height. 
(2.)  It$  ffeoffraphict^  potitioH,  The  Armenian  plateau 
stsiids  equidistant  from  the  £nxine  and  the  Caspian 
seas  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south.  With  the  first  it  Is 
connected  by  the  Acampsis,  with  the  second  by  the 
Aiaxes,  with  the  third  hf  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
the  latter  of  which  also  serves  aa  an  outlet  toward  the 
conntriea  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas 
were  the  high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the 
plains  watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the 
most  powerftd  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Modes,  and  the  Colchians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  Ar- 
menia ia  the  true  centre  (Ift^Xog)  of  tin  world ;  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boondary-atone  between  the  empires  of 
Rnssia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (8.)  Jli  pkytical  formor 
Iton.  The  Annenian  plateau  is  Uie  result  of  volcanic 
agencies :  the  |dalns  as  well  as  the  mountidns  supply 
evidence  of  this.  Armeida,  however,  diChrs  material- 
ly from  other  regions  of  similar  geological  formation, 
as,  for  instance,  the  n^hboring  range  of  Caucasus, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise  to  a  sharp,  well-defined 
central  crest,  but  expands  into  plains  or  steppes,  sepa- 
rated by  a  gradoated  series  of  subordinate  ranges. 
Wagner  (AetM,  p.  268)  attributes  this  pecnliari^  to 
the  longer  period  during  which  the  volcanic  powers 
were  at  work,  and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion 
of  the  molten'masses  into  the  surroundlnK  <^^tfrta. 
The  nsult  of  this  expansion  I»  tbatSirtidUk^tfar 
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mora  accessible,  both  from  witboot  and  irtthln  its  own 

Hmits,  thui  other  districts  of  siii^Ur  clevaUon :  the 
puses,  though  hiKh,  are  compustlvely  essf,  utd  there 
is  no  district  which  Is  shut  ont  from  co mm unicstion 
with  its  neighbors.  The  fsll  of  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  pUtesa  is  not  decided  in  any  direction,  as 
it  demonitnted  the  aiily  ooon^  of  the  riven — 
the  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Coapiaa,  rising  west- 
ward of  either  branch  of  tlie  Enphratos,  and  taking  at 
first  a  northerly  direction — the  Euphrates,  which  flows 
to  the  south,  rising  northward  of  Ute  Arazes,  and  tak- 
ing a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  cUtnaU  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  Is  succeeded 
by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense  beat.  The 
contrast  between  the  plateaa  and  the  a4)acent  coun- 
tries is  striking:  in  April,  whan  the  Uesopotamian 
plains  are  scorched  with  beat,  and  on  the  Enxine 
slwre  the  azalea  and  rfaododendron  are  in  bloom,  the 
Armenian  plains  are  stilt  covered  with  snow ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  September  It  freezes  keenly  at  night. 
(6.)  The  veffetatim  is  more  varied  and  productive  than 
the  climate  would  lead  ns  to  expect.  Trees  are  not 
found  on  the  plataas  Itself,  bnt  grasa  grows  luxuriant- 
ly, and  famishes  abandant  pasture  during  the  sum- 
mer months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds,  Wheat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higlier  attitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  tite  Pjnvnees ;  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  beat  of  the 
shwt  summer  bring  the  liarvest  to  maturity  with  won- 
derful speed.  At  ErxrAm,  more  than  6000  feet  above 
the  Uvd  of  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above  ground  in 
the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  fer  the  riclde  before 
the  end  of  August  ^agner,  p.  256).  The  vine  ripens 
at  about  6000  feet,  while  in  Europe  its  limit,  even 
south  of  the  Alps,  is  about  2660  feet.   See  Asmk- 
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The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  liearing 
i^wn  the  Bil>llcal  narrative  would  be  to  show  that, 
while  the  eUration  <d  the  Anmnlan  platean  eooati- 
tsted  It  the  natural  resUng-plaoe  of  the  aik  after  tim 
Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its  physical 
character  secured  an  impartial  distribution  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  climate  farnished  a  powerfiU  induc«nent  to  seek 
tlie  more  tempting  regions  on  all  sides  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  chwacter  of  the  vegataUoD  was  remaik- 
ably  adapted  to  the  nomad  state  In  wfakh  we  may 
cooeeive  the  early  generatlcna  of  Koah's  deeoendants 
to  have  lived. — Smith,  a.  T.   See  EIxhxoloot. 

Ar'aratll  CApapifd  v.  r.  'Apapar),  another  fiom 
(ToUt  i,  21)  of  the  name  Asabat  (q.  v.). 

Arfttiu  ('Aparoc),  the  author  of  two  astronomical 

poems  In  Greek,  about  B.G,  270,  fragments  and  Latin 
tranBlations  of  which  are  alone  extant  (Fabric.  Sibl. 
Crac.  iv,  87 ;  Sclianbacb,  Geseh.  d.  griech.  Attronomie, 
p.  215 ;  Delambre,  Hut,  de  VAttron.  AncUume).  (For 
an  account  of  his  works  and  their  editions,  see  Smith's 
DUt.  of  Claa.  Biog.  s.  v.)  From  the  opening  of  one 
of  tbeM  poenu,  entitled  Phammena  (^aivofuva),  the 
Apostle  Paul  Is  thought  to  have  made  the  quotation 
Indicated  In  bla  speech  at  Athens  (AcU  xvH,  28), 
"  As  certain  also  of  yoxu  own  poets  have  sdd,  *  For 
we  are  also  his  offspring ;' "  since  the  words  precisely 
agree  (Tov  ydp  xal  yivoc  iitfiiv).  Others,  however 
(see  Kuinal,  Comment,  in  loc.),  adduce  similar  senti- 
ments from  Cleanthes  (tV  aou  yap  yivoc  ta)tfv.  Hymn. 
m  Jowm,  6)  and  Pindar  (liv  ^tuv  yivot,  Ntm.  6).  A 
few  brief  and  casual  qootatlona  of  this  Und  have  been 
made  the  fbandatton  of  the  hasty  conclusion  that  Paul 
was  well  read  in  classic  poetry ;  but  this,  tnm  his  Jew- 
ish education,  is  extremely  improbable.  See  Pacl; 
In  this,  the  most  direct  instance,  he  appears  rather  to 
refer  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, of  wliich  the  passages  adduced  (alluded  to  in  a  gen- 
eral -way  by  Paul,  as  If  taken  aeconA-hand  and  by 
TMoUection  merely)  an  the  flreqiient  expresdon 
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Anm'nah  (Heb.  AromoA',  t^SniK,  2  Sam.  xxiv, 
l«-24  [ver.  16  n3*lfx,  ver.  18  rrS^sTl,  periiaps  anotb- 
er  form  of  Oman ;  Sept.  'Opvd)  ot  Or'nan  ^eb.  Or- 
nan',  '(S^K,  mmbUi  1  ChiUL  xxi;  S  Chron.  ill.  If 
S^  'Opva),  a  man  of  the  Jebont*  natiim,  -wbiek  pot- 
sessed  Jero^em  before  it  was  taken  by  the  laneL 
ttes.  The  angri  of  pestilanoe,  sent  to  puniah  King 
David  for  his  presumptuous  vanity  in  taking  a  cen- 
sus of  the  people,  was  stayed  in  the  work  of  death 
near  a  plot  of  graitod  belonging  to  this  peraoa,  used 
as  a  threshing-floor,  and  situated  on  Mount  Mwiab ; 
and  when  he  auderatood  it  was  reqalied  for  tlw  ut( 
of  the  Temple,  h»  liberal^  oflteed  tba  groud  to  Daf 
vid  as  a  free  gift;  bat  the  king  insisted  on  paying 
the  full  value  for  it  (60  shekds  ot  iQvet  according  U 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  but  600  shekels  of  gold  aoconUng  U 
1  Chron.  xxi,  18).  B.C.  dr.  1017.  See  Davtd.  Jo- 
eephus,  who  calls  him  Onmma  ('OfxWa,  Ant.  vii,  13. 
4),  adds  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man  among  the  J^o- 
Ah,  whom  David  spand  in  the  eaptsn  of  the  dt j  « 
Moimt  of  his  good-wUl  toward  the  Hebrewa  (Amk  vii 
8,  8).   See  Mobiad. 

Am>a  (Heb.  Ar«a',  99'iK,/<nir,  bat  B«e  Kmonii 
Onom.  V.  r.p.812  sq.^  Sept. 'Ap^ r.  'An6^,t 
giant,  fstber  of  Anak  (q.  ▼.),  (h>m  wliom  Hebnn 
(q.  V.)  derived  its  eariy  name'  of  Kibjath-Abba,  L  e. 
atyo/Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  16;  xv.  18;  xxt,  U).  B.C. 
ante  1618.    See  Giakt. 

AmMthite  (Heb.  Arhaild',  "rS-IS.  Sept.  'Apo- 
^w&i'nic,  but  In  Chron.  Sapo/3*3a«  v.  r.  Tape^ai^ 
an  epithet  of  Abiel,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sun, 
xxiii,  81 ;  I  Chron.  xi,  82),  probably  as  bung  an  iu- 
habitant  of  Ababah  (Joeh.  xv,  61 ;  xxiii,  22). 

Arbat'tia  (only  in  the  dat.  plur,  'Ap|darro«c,  widi 
many  var.  readings,  see  Grimm,  Htmdb.  In  loc"),  a  atj 
or  region  named  in  connection  with  Galilee  as  bcinf 
despoiled  by  81taonBiaeoab«ii(l  Mac.  T,  28).  Ewal^ 
(/<r.  Gttdk.  iv,  869  note)  thinks  (from  the  Syriac  read 
ing  Ard  Set)  that  the  district  now  called  Ard  ti-Bati 
6aA,  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  intended,  and  otb 
ers  have  oonjectured  the  Arabah,  Arabia^  etc.;  bd 
the  most  [vobable  supposition  is  that  of  Reland  (Paiwd 
p.  192),  that  the  name  is  a  corruptioD  (compu  2  Mace 
V,  8)  of  that  of  the  toparchy  called  by  Joaeplms  (ITor; 
III,  8, 4  and  S)  Acbabatthtb  (q.  v.). 

Arbeh.    See  Locust. 

AxHiel.   See  Bbth-abbkl, 

Albala  (rd  'Ap/3^a),  mentioned  In  1  Mace  ix 
2,  as  defining  the  eknation  of  Uasalotb,  a  place  be 
sicf^  and  taken  by  Baccbides  and  Alcimus  at  tbi 
openiug  of  the  campaign  in  which  Judas  Maccabsui 
was  kLUed,  According  to  Josephns  (Ant.  xii,  II,  1 
this  was  at  Arbela  of  Galilee  (iv  'A^^ijXotc),  a  plso 
which  be  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sepphoris,  oo  thi 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarlmble  for  certain  im 
pregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insurgents 
and  the  scene  <tf  more  than  one  despmta  aiooinite| 
(comp.  Mnf.  xlv,16,4andS;  (Tor,  i,  16,  8  and  8;  q 
20,  6;  Zj/e,  87).  These  topographical  requirement 
are  fully  met  by  the  existing  frbid,  a  site  with  a  fe* 
ruins,  west  of  Mejdel,  on  the  south-east  side  of  tin 
Wady  Ham^,  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Iu) 
of  KurAn  Hattin.  The  caverns  are  in  the  opposit 
face  of  the  ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Knlat  Ibi 
Maan  (Robinson,  ii,  398 ;  Bnrckb.  881 ;  Itt>y,  91) 
As  to  the  change  in  the  name,  the  Arbela  of  Alexsn 
der  the  Great  is  called  IrbU  by  the  Arabic  bistonsni 
(Robinson,  ii,  899).  Moreover,  the  present  Irhid  i| 
undoubtedly  mentioned  In  the  Talmud  as  AHkI  (m^ 
Schwarz,  Palett.  189 ;  Reland,  Pa&«(.  856 ;  BobinMm, 
iii,  843  note).  There  seems,  therefore,  do  reason  P 
doubt  the  soo^^h     t^^^^^^n  (flrst  sug 
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gated  In  the  JfAneL  Gtl.  Anteiffe,  Not.  1686).   The  ' 
atmj  of  BacchMei  ms  on  iu  road  ftom  Antioeh  to  ' 
tke  land  of  JvdM  (y^  'loMa),  which  tbey  won  tp- ' 
pnwching  "  hy  the  way  that  leadeth  to  GalgaU"  (GO-  ; 
gal),  that  is,  by  ths  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  j 
line  to  vhlch  Irbid  lies.    Ewald,  however  (Gach.  Itr.  ' 
ir,  870  note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephiis,  that 
the  ongagemaita  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Jndaa  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  consider 
Galgda'*  M  tha  Ji^JiUa  nrnth  of  Goidma.   See  Gti^ 
OAl»    Bat  ha  admits  tliat  no  trace  of  an  ArheU  in 
that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light.    Arbela  Is  prob- 
ably the  Beth-abbsl  (q.  t.)  of  Hos.  x,  14. — Smith. 

AlbSla  CAp/3i]Xd),  another  city  mentioned  by 
Ensebins  and  Jerome  (flnomaii.  s.  t.)  as  Bitosted  b^ 
vond  Jordan,  near  Pella ;  doubtless  tiie  present  IriMd, 
a  largo  TiUago  with  extflnaire  mlns  near  Wady  She. 
laleh,  Titft«d  l^^  aenral  travellers  (Bitter,  BrO:.  xv,  j 
1054  sq.).  I 

ArT)ita  (Heb.  Arif,  la^H,  Sept.  'Ap/Si),  an  epi-  ' 
tbet  of  Paarai  or  Naanl,  one  of  David's  wairiora  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  86;  comp.  1  Chron.  xi,  37),  probably  as  be- 
ing a  native  of  the  town  Abab  (Josb.  xv,  62).  In  the 
lt«t  of  Chronicles  it  is  given  as  Ben-Ezbai,  by  a  change 
in  letters  not  unfreqnently  occurring.  See  Ezbai. 
(See  Kennicott,  Dmert.  on  2  Sam.  x^  p.  210.) 

Arbo'nai  (Gr.  AhriiiKu,  'A^ptuv&s  v.  r.  'A/3pw*>at, 
see  FritzBche,  CommeKL  in  loc.),  a  stream,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  Mesopotamia,  having  several  considerable 
cities  on  it«  banks  which  were  destroyed  by  Holofisnies 
(Judith  U,  24).  Some  isgazd  itaa  bdng  the  same  with 
the  Habor  (q.  v.)  or  Chahnaa  of  Scripture  Kings 
xvii,  16).  Bnt  it  is  probably  a  ftlse  lenderiog  of  a 
baag|ii«  traadirtor  tat  the  ori(^  Hek  "it^n  1372, 
hegeiid  de  fMwr,  L  e.  Enphiatea  (aee  Sloven,  in  t^ 
AeMKrZesbdlr.  xili,  8^. 

ArbxiflMl  or  ArbrlBselles,  Robbbt  D',  the 
fMmder  of  the  order  of  Pontevranlt,  was  born  in  1047 
at  Arbiisael  or  Arbreses,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Rennes,  and  died  Feb.  36, 1117.  In  1085  he  was  ap- 
pointed Tiear-geoeral  of  the  Usht^  of  Rennee,  in  which 
dioceae  be  labored  nuceBafhlly  for  tiie  lesttnation  of 
chHTcB  discipline.  In  1069  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Angers;  bat  after  two  years  he  retired  to 
dw  forest  of  Craon,  cn  the  frontier  of  Anjon  and  Bre- 
tagne.  There  soon  a  ngmlier  of  hermits  gathered 
■roand  falm,  and  Robert  founded  the  first  establish- 
ment  of  the  order  of  Fontevrault,  the  celebrated  abbey 
De  Rota.  Robert  himself  was  appointed  its  first  pri- 
or at  the  Council  of  Tours  in  1096,  where  he  preadied 
the  same  year.  The  number  of  the  followers  of  RoW 
ert  raj^ly  increased,  and  he  established  several  mon- 
asteries ;  the  most  important  was  the  celebrated  ah- 
t>ey  of  Fontovraolt,  near  Poitiers,  after  wbich  the  en- 
tire crder  was  named.  The  abbey  consisted  of  two 
different  monasteries,  one  for  men  and  one  for  wom- 
en, whict  together  counted  soon  more  than  2000  in- 
mates. According  to  the  letters  of  Marbod,  bishop  of 
Rennee  (dted  by  P.  de  la  Halnferme,  CGpeut,  t  i,  p. 
09),  and  GeofTh^,  abbot  of  Vendome  {RtcwU  dea  Ltt- 
tra  de  PAbbi  Geojrog,  ptiblikt  par  k  P.  Sirtnond  in 
1610),  Robert,  to  cmcify  his  flesh,  liad  recourse  to  the 
most  immoral  kind  of  mortification ;  he  used,  for  in- 
stance, to  sleep  in  the  cellp  of  the  nuns.  These  facts, 
denied  or  excnaed  by  some,  and  affirmed  or  censured 
by  others,  wore  the  rabject  of  the  most  lively  contro- 
versy among  the  Roman  Cf  thtdie  theolocians  of  France 
b  the  I7th  and  18tfa  centuries.  A  monk  of  Fonte- 
vrault, P.  de  la  Mainferme,  wrote  a  larfre  work,  en- 
titled CUpetu  iKucentis  ordkm  FotUtbraldennt,  in  de- 
fence of  the  founder  of  the  order.  Robert,  in  1104, 
was  present  at  the  Councils  of  Beaugencj'  and  Paris, 
at  the  latter  of  which  he  prevailed  upon  Bertrade  to 
separate  from  King  PhUlp.  He  died  in  the  monaste- 
ry of  Onan.  Hii  remains  were,  In  1688,  placed  In  a 
magnificent  marble  tomb,  made  by  order  of  Louise 


of  Bonrbdn,  abbess  of  Fontevrault. — Hain&rme,  Dit- 
terttUvMu  m  Epi^dam  contra  Bobertim  de  ArbriteCo 
(Sanmnr,  1682) ;  Hoefor,  Now.  BiogrqpMa  Ginirale, 
iii,38. 

Aibnti^UOt^  ALBXAitDEB,  a  Scotch  divine,  waa 
bom  in  1688.  He  was  educated  In  the  Univmity  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  then  went  to  France  and  proeecnted 
his  studies  under  CT^adus.  Being  declared  licentiate 
of  taws,  he  came  home  in  1666  to  follow  that  profes- 
sion ;  bnt  he  soon  left  the  bar  for  the  pulidt.  In  1668 
he  was  made  jvim^ial  of  the  University  of  Aiwrdeoi. 
He  took  an  active  pert  In  the  various  controversies  of 
the  time,  and  was  employed  in  the  preparatiop  (rftbe 
"  Book  of  Discipline."  In  1588  he  received  a  presen- 
tation to  one  of  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  was 
prohibited  by  a  royal  warrant,  or  "homing,"  from  ac- 
cepting it.  The  cause  of  the  royal  indignation  against 
him  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  while  the  controver- 
sy as  to  his  appointment  was  pending  he  died,  Octo- 
ber 17, 1688.  He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
moderate  and  honest  nun,  a  man  trf  learning,  and  a 
poeL— UeCrle'i  Life  ofMtlvUk,  i,  114 ;  Biog.  Britan- 
niea. 

Arcade.  In  church  architecture,  a  series  of  arch- 
es supported  by  jnltars  or  shafts,  whether  belonging  to 
the  construction  or  used  in  relieving  large  surfaces  of 
masonry ;  the  present  observations  will  be  confined  to 
the  latter,  that  is,  to  ornamental  arcades.  These  were 
introduced  early  in  the  Norman  style,  and  were  need 
very  largely  to  its  close,  the  whole  b^  story  of  ex- 
terior and  interior  alike,  and  the  upper  poitionB  of 
towers  and  high  walls,  being  often  quite  covered  with 
them.  They  worn  either  of  simple  or  <tf  intersecting 
archea;  It  is  needleaa  to  aay  that  the  latter  are  the 
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most  elaborate  in  work,  and  the  most  ornamental ;  they 
are  accordingly  reser\'ed  in  general  for  the  richer  por- 
tions of  the  fobric.  There  is,  moreover,  another,  and 
perhaps  more  eS'ective  way  of  complicating  the  arcadrf, 
by  placing  an  arcade  within  and  behind  another,  so 
that  the  wall  is  doubly  recessed,  and  the  play  of  lif^t 
and  shadow  greatly  ^icreased.  The  decorations  of 
the  transitional,  until  very  lato  in  the  etj-le,  are  so 
nearly  those  of-tbe  Norman,  that  we  need  not  partic- 
ularize the  semi-Norman  arcade.  In  the  next  style 
the  simple  arcade  is,  of  course,  most  ftrequent.  This, 
like  the  Norman,  often  covers  veiy  large  surfaces. 
Foil  arches  are  crften  Introduced  at  this  period,  and 
greatly  vary  the  eflect.  The  rednplication  of  arcades 
is  now  mana^  differentiy  from  the  former  style. 
Two  arcades,  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  are  set  the  one 
behind  the  other,  but  the  shaft  of  tbe  outer  is  opposite 
to  the  areh  of  tbe  Inner  series,  the  outer  series  is  also 
more  lofty  in  its  proportions,  and  tha  two  are  often  of 
dififerently  constructed  arches,  as  at  Lincoln,  where 
the  outer  series  is  of  trefoil,  the  Inner  <rfil] 
or  etM  tend,  the  two  alwayB  Bitfi^  m  ^ 
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feet  of  thU  is  extremttly  beuitifitl.  But  the  mort  ex- 
qoisite  ardiM  are  those  of  tfa«  Geometrical  period, 
where  emcb  ardi  Is  often  sunQoiinted  by  a  crocketed 
pediment,  and  the  higher  efforts  of  scolptnre  are  tasked 
for  their  enridiment,  as  in  the  glorioaa  cfaapter-hoaaes 
of  Salisbury,  Southwell,  and  York :  these  are,  how- 
'  ever,  usually  confined  to  the  interior.  In  the  Deco- 
rated period  partially,  and  in  the  Perpendicular  entire- 
ly, the  arcade  gave  place  to  panelling,  greatly  to  the 
kos  of  effect,  for  oo  delicacy  or  intricacy  of  pattern 
can  compensate  for  the  bright  li^t  and  deep  thadows 
of  the  Norman  and  earfy  English  accadet  (Hook, 
CAttrdi  DicUofuay,  a.  v.). 

ArcfB  Coatodes,  ixtptra  ofthetAe$ly  a  name  oc- 
casionally given  in  the  early  church  to  the  archdea- 
cons (q.  v.).  The  bishop  was  not  required  to  care 
peraom^ly  for  the  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,  but 
to  commit  them  to  hie  archdeacon,  who  had  Sie  keys 
of  tba  cbnrch's  treasures,  and  the  cars  of  dispensing 
the  oblations  of  the  peofde.  The  wdinary  deacons 
were  the  actual  dispensers  of  the  money ;  but  ftnm  the 
archdeacon,  who  was  the  chief  manager,  they  received 
their  insbuctions  and  orders. — Bingham,  Oriy.  Eccks. 
Ml  ii,  ch.  xsi,  §  6;  Farrar,  Bcctet.  Did.  e.  v. 

Arofini  Blrciplina  (^dudpSne  of  Oe  mstleriet,  or 
ofueret  imtnctiofi),  a  term  first  introduced  by 
Heier  in  hb  i>e  Secondita  veL  EccUi.  Tkeologia  (1677), 
to  denote  the  practice  of  the  early  church  of  concealing 
ftom  unbelievers,  and  even  fh>m  catechumens,  certain 
parts  of  divinv  worship,  especially  of  the  sacraments. 
The  subject  ia  curious  in  itseif,  and  receives  additional 
importance  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Bomanbts 
(see  below).  The  ditc^tlma  anatti  is  not  to  be  con- 
ibunded  with  the  system  of  reserve,  or  concealment  in 
theology  (fcientia  arctmi,  fttxmjpioaofia),  which  sprang 
up  in  Eg^iit  ia  the  second  century,  viz.  the  system 
adopted  by  certain  teachers  of  not  communicatmg  cer- 
tain parts  of  ChrisUa^  knowledge  (yviuaic)  to  Chris- 
tian people  generally,  but  only  secretly  to  such  as 
they  deemed  capable  and  worHiy,  Clement  of  Alex* 
andria  is  the  first  to  mention  this  system,  and  he  pre- 
tends that  it  was  insrituted  by  Christ  himself  (^Stromat. 
lib.  i,  c.  1 ;  see  Mosheim,  BiMoricai  Ommentariety  cent, 
ii,  §  84).  But  the  onean*  dUcipUna  proper  referred  to 
worship  rather  than  to  doctrine.  It  is  folly  treated 
by  Bingham,  from  whom  the  following  statement  is 
condensed. 

1.  Tertullian  (f  220)  is  the  first  writer  who  men- 
tions the  practice  of  this  mysteiy,  and  blames  the  her- 
etics for  not  observing  it  (be  Pnetcript.  ado.  Sar.  cap. 
41).  From  him,  and  from  later  writers,  it  appears 
that  the  secret  system  at  first  covered  only  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  (i.  e.  the  forms  and  ritual  of  the 
sacraments,  not  tfie  doetrima  cmiceming  them).  At  a 
lat«r  period,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  nnctioa 
were  also  made  matters  of  concealment ;  and  parte  of 
the  prayers  of  the  church  were  enjoyed  only  by  the 
'.'faithful,"  wliile  unbelievers  and  catechumens  were 
excluded  from  them.  The  system  seems  to  have 
reached  its  height  during  the  fourth  century.  At  that 
time  catechumens  were  tau^t  the  Tm  Command- 
ments, a  creed,  or  summary  cfcifession  of  fkith,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  suitable  expositions ;  but, 
prior  to  baptism,  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  was 
carefully  concealed.  Even  the  time  and  place  were 
not  on  any  account  to  be  divulged.  To  relate  the 
manner  in  which  the  sacrament  was  administered,  to 
mention  tlm  words  used  in  the  administration,  to  de> 
scribe  the  simple  elements  In  wMch  it  consisted,  were 
themes  on  which  tlie  Initiated  were  as  strictly  forbid- 
den to  touch  as  if  they  had  been  lud  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy.  Even  the  ministers,  when  they  were  led  in 
their  public  discourses  to  speak  of  the  sacraments  or 
the  higher  doctrines  of  faith,  contented  themselves  with 
remote  allusions,  and  dismissed  the  subject  by  saying 
'loanv  ot  fu/ivq/uiwt,  7^  initkaed  know  what  it  mecmt. 


So  also  <tf  GonfirmatitHi.  BasQ  (Z)e  ^^pirte  Smttn, 
c  27)  says  tliat  the  *'  holy  dl  used  in  this  w—if  y 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  by  tlie  uninitiarted."  Jk»  So 
the  public  prayers  of  the  clmrch,  all  tbsee  wljich  faai 
reference  to  the  communion  serrioe  were  oosflaed  to 
thajidela.  The  highest  class  of  penitents,  called  em- 
«u«ail8«,iir  oo-standfln,wai«  allowed  to  be  puMsia  a* 
tin  ccmmnnion  pn^yers,  and  sea  Ae  oUatian  oAnd 
and  received  by  the  fiuthftal,  thodgfa  tit^  might  wt 
partake  with  tiiem.  But  catechumens  of  all  isaks 
were  wholly  excluded  from  all  this.  They  vera  al- 
ways dismissed  bafiore  these  prayers  began,  and  the 
doors  of  the  chnrcb  ware  locked  and  guarded  by  pmp- 
er  officers,  to  the  intent  that  no  uninitiated  penaa 
shoold  indisovetly  rush  in  upon  tbem.  Wa  alwt  tin 
doors,  says'  ClirysoBtom  (Ban.  xxiil,  w  Afotf.),  wben 
we  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  and  dri\-e  away  all 
uninitiated  persons.  This  was  one  of  the  secxM  of 
the  church,  as  we  beard  St.  Austin  before  (m  PjoIbl 
cJji)  speak  of  it;  one  of  the  things  which  a  catecfan- 
men  migfat  not  look  upon,  according  to  St.  Basil  (Dt 
Spirii.3<mct.e.ii).  Tbenfore  tlie  author  of  the  Apos- 
tolical CoDstittttion  Oib.ii,c.S7;  viii,e.ll)  makes  it 
a  part  of  the  deaoon'a  office  not  oi^  to  cotninand 
their  absence,  but  also  to  keep  the  ctoora,  that  none 
might  come  in  during  the  lime  of  the  oblation.  Epi- 
phanius  (J/aret.  42,  n.  8)  and  St.  Jerome  (Comn.  n 
Galai,  c.  vi)  bring  it  as  a  charge  agafaist  the  Harcicn- 
ites  that  they  despued  this  discipliae,  and  adsutted 
catechumens  indisorlmlnateAy  with  the  faiUifnl  to  all 
tb^  mysteries.  And  Palladins  (Vka  Chrywoal.  c  d) 
fwms  a  like  cbai^  against  the  enemies  of  Chryaos- 
tom,  that  in  the  tumult  tlu^  raised  against  Vim,  they 
gave  occasion  to  the  uninitiated  to  break  into  liw 
church,  and  see  those  things  which  it  was  not  lawful 
fbr  tbem  to  set  their  eyes  upon.  Nay,  so  strict  was 
the  church  then  in  the  observation  of  this  diacipHne, 
that  Athanasius  convicted  tba  Meletiana  of  talse  wit- 
ness against  him  wlwn  they  pretended  to  prove  by  the 
testimony  of  some  cateohnmtea  that  Haeuina,  one  of 
his  presbyters,  had  overturned  the  communion  Uble  in 
the  time  of  tlie  oblation ;  he  argued  that  this  couM  not 
be  so,  because  (Athanasius,  Apol.  2),  if  the  catecln- 
mens  were  present,  there  could  then  be  no  obhtttai. — 
(Bingham,  Or^.  Eedu.  bk.  x,  cb.  v.) 

2.  The  due^plim  amai  gndnally  MI  into  disiae; 
no  precise  date  of  Its  end  can  be  given.  Bothe  (H«r- 
zog,  RecU-Em^op&die,  i,  4tl)  tema^  HM  so  long, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  churdi  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
heathen  world,  and  as  long,  on  the  other  hand,  as, 
within  the  church,  delay  of  baptism  (the  proenntMatio 
baptimt)  to  an  advanced  age,  or  even  to  the  dying 
hour,  was  practised,  the  aremi  ducipHma  might  have 
been  a  useful  system ;  but  just  in  propMtion  as  infaot 
baptism  became  more  general,  and  the  pagan  worid  was 
ehristianized,  the  secrrt  discipline  lost  ita  rigidfieaooe; 
fbr,  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  class  of  par- 
sons for  whom  it  bad  been  instituted  no  loo^  exist- 
ed. In  a  general  way,  we  may  name  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  as  the  period  when  it  passed  away. 
The  Western  Church  gradually  stripped  its  liturgy  of 
all  secret  usages;  •ndBon«(Ar.£«(iiTytBar.Ll,16»Q 
asserts  Hbat  about  700  the  eatedunneoal  ^stan  was 
entirely  gone.  The  Eastern  Church,  however,  holds 
on  to  her  antiquated  formulas,  by  which  the  catadio- 
mens  ore  dismissed  from  divine  worship,  nobrithstand* 
ing  that  church  has  no  catechumens,  and  |iraali— i 
in&nt  communion, 

8,  The  ori^nal  grounds  for  the  adoption  of  the  «<- 
'  can*  diieipliita  cannot  be  known ;  bnt  conjecture^  and 
even  plannble  sources,  are  not  wanting.  The  reaaanir 
for  it  were,  according  to  Bingham,  first,  that  the  plrnn* 
ness  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  rites  nii^t  0(A  be 
contemned  by  the  catechumens,  or  give  scandal  or  of- 
fence to  them,  before  they  were  thoroughly  instructed 
about  the  nature  of  the  mysteries ;  secondly,  to  con- 
ciliate a  ieverencg,in,^^i^^}dy^^i^  fn^  the  mystcr 
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TIM  M  ooBOMled;  and,  thirdly,  to  make  the  catecluu 
lacot  more  deurous  to  know  them,  or  to  excite  thair 
eszioitty.   AogintiDe  uyB,  "Tboiq^  tfao  Meruncnta 

not  dbdoMd  to  the  catydniiiMis,  it  is  not  becauM 
they  cannot  Imot  them,  bat  that  tSuiy  amy  to  moch 
tlM  more  t^eatly  de%be  tliem,  by  how  Biuch  they  an 
IBM*  honorably  hiddoo  tarn  tham"  (^Bom.  m  Joh.  96). 
Kotbe  goes  into  an  elabotata  inqtdry  on  the  subject  in 
tba  article  above  cited  (and  also  in  Ua  treatiae  De  Du- 
cyfim  Areami  Origmt  (HeideT.  ISU,  4to),  of  vhlch  the 
Mlowlng  ia  die  safastanee.  Caaaabon  (De  nb.  aaeru 
&er«.  xtI,  0«a«T.  1«64, 4to)  traces  the  ori(^  of  it  to 
a  dedre,  on  the  part  of  Christians,  to  IwTa  mystariae 
of  their  own,  and  so  not  t«  l>e  outdone  by  heatbenism, 
whicit  set  great  store  l>y  them.  Rotbe  disputes  this, 
on  the  gtennd  of  the  Utter  opposition  of  the  Anti-Ni- 
cene  Cbris^ans  to  all  lieatben  ideas  and  asages.  Bnt 
he  fwgeta  that  nystwiea  are  congenial  to  bmnan  na- 
me in  all  ages;  a  apiM  akin  to  Uiat  wliicb  imseme 
FiWH  !■■  Willi  y  oonld  rery  well  have  existed  in  the  early 
cfainclu  "WiA  less  probaf^y,  certain  writers,  e.  g. 
Ftoflamann  (J>e  Due^)lma  Aream,  Jena,  1888),  find  the 
origin  of  tba  secret  system  in  Judaisi%  which  did  not 
adnit  proealytss  at  once  to  all  sacred  services.  Had 
this  been  so,  we  should  find  traces  of  it  in  the  N.  T. 
and  in  the  apoattdie  age;  but  the  whole  aystem  is 
quite  Ineign  to  apoattrik  nsage,  which  practised  the 
utanoet  ofMnness.  Huaover,  during  tliat  early  period 
of  CbriaUanhy  when  the  church  borrowed  from  Jn- 
daism,  tbe  ducip^ta  arcani  did  not  yet  exist;  and 
besides,  the  Jewish  custom  appears  to  be  of  so  late  an 
ongm  that  it  may  itself  be  an  imitation  of  a  Chris- 
tian inatttntion.  Angusti  (Hetttdb.  d.  ehriitl.  Ardu»- 
vioffie,  i,  98  sq. ;  Dnkwunliphekm,  iv,  887)  thinks  that 
the  early  Christians  adopted  the  secret  disd|dlne  be- 
tlwir  pubiic  wonUp  was  fivUdden  by  law,  and 
that  this  conpolsory  seere^  grew  Into  a  nsage.  But 
if  this  were  troe,  ail  parte  of  worship  would  have 
•hand  in  the  secrecy,  whereas  only  ceruin  portions 
woe  made  mysteries  of.  Credner  (Jm,  Literar.  Zei- 
i¥mg,  1S46,  Kos.  164  and  165)  traces  the  origin  of  the 
secret  discipline  back  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  finds 
tbegfeondof  Kintbe  natord  onwillingneas  of  Jew* 
ish  Christians  to  admit  heathen  converts  at  utce  to 
tnptism.  He  finds  conflnnation  of  bis  theoiy  In  the 
fact  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Qttw  Dnea,  c.  42), 
Imums  (adv.  Hvr.  iv,  28, 24),  and  Tertullian  (Dt  Bap- 
liamo,  c.  18)  trace  the  origfn  of  tbe  catechamenate  back 
to  the  apoetles.  But  even  this  would  not  prove  his 
pnst;  there  might  be,  and  for  some  time  were,  cate- 
ch omens,  witfaoot  a  dimijXna  arctuUt  and,  moreover, 
then  ta  amida  pnmf  of  opannees  in  ritual  usages  np  to 
the  iecoid  centniy.  Bat  yet  the  true  origbi  of  the 
aeoet  discipline  is  doubtless  to  be  foand  in  the  cate- 
efanmenate  (see  Botha,  1. 1.).  The  catechmnens  were 
probationers  in  the  church,  not  fall  members;  and 
tiiie  novitiate  was  derigned,  first,  to  keep  unworthy 
peraons  ont  irf  the  church,  and,  aecnidly,  to  train  new 
converts  in  Christian  docbina  and  morals.  At  this 
day  the  Uathodist  £|ttscopal  Chnrcli  has  socfa  a  oate> 
Tiiitmtntf"  {pitdftmt,  ch.  ii,  §  1),  bnt  without  any  se- 
cs«(  discipline.  Snt  in  the  early  cbnrch,  daring  tbe 
pneecntiona,  it  was  dangerons  at  once  to  admit  pro- 
fcaaad  converts,  who  mi^  be  spies,  into  tlie  assem- 
Uiea  at  the  iititiifbl.  They  were  accordingly  taught 
apart.  Bnt  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  would 
natmally  be  to  make  two  kinds  of  Christianity,  tbe 
eeoteric,  or  that  of  tite  baptised  believers  (JdeUi),  and 
the  exoteric,  or  that  of  the  unbaptiied  catechumens. 
Tbe  ftmar  shared  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  not  the 
lattw.  Here  is  a  plain  starting-point  for  making  mg$- 
fvM»  of  the  two  sacraments  in  litnrgical  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory.  What  was  at  first  accidental  final- 
ly grew  into  a  nile. 

4.  The  Romanists,  as  remarked  above,  have  at- 
tempted to  press  the  diM^pIiNa  aream  Into  their  saN 
vice  to  aeconnt  Sea  the  ailenoe  of  die  early  church 


writers  as  to  penance,  image- worship,  and  other  of 
their  comptknie.  The  Jesuit  Schelstrate  first  at- 
tempted this  in  his  AntimitM  iOvttraia  (Ant.  1678), 
bnt  waa  Ailly  refuted  Tensel  in  Estef^lalieiua  Se- 
kdm  (Vnimol.  1692,  4to).  Otiwr  Soman  Catholic 
works  on  the  subject  are,  Schollner,  De  DudpUna  A  r- 
eani  (V enet  1766) ;  Uenhordt,  De  AtUiq.  IMurg.  et  da 
Dite^tlma  Arcam  (Argentor.  1629).  When  pressed 
hard  by  Protestants  with  the  argument  that  no  traces 
of  the  Gormptiona  named  abov^  or  of  the  invocation 
of  saintly  tiie  aeven  eacraniaita,  or  tnuunbetantion,  are 
to  be  fbuid  In  the  eariy  agaa  of  the  chnrch,  they  ad' 
mit  the  bet  ot  this  silence,  but  account  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  tbeae  doctrines  and  usages  formed  part  of 
the  ducipUmt  arcam,  Bingham  elirewdly  remarks 
that  this  "  is  an  artifice  that  would  justify  as  many 
errors  and  vanities  as  any  chnrch  could  be  guilty  of; 
it  is  bnt  working  a  littie  with  this  admirable  instru- 
ment and  tool,  called  diicfpZnia  oreoiu,  and  then  all 
the  seeming  contradictions  between  tbe  ancient  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  church  universal  and  the 
novel  comiptions  of  the  modem  Church  of  Borne  wQl 
presently  vanish  and  disappear;  so  that  we  need  not 
wonder  why  men,  whose  interest  it  serves  so  much, 
should  magniiy  this  as  a  noble  invention"  (blc  x,  ch. 
V,  §  I).  The  account  given  above  of  the  nature  of 
the  arcam  dite^iSiia  suffices  of  itself  to  reftate  tbe 
Bomish  pretence.  The  very  mysteries  themselves 
(baptism  and  the  Escharist),  which  formed  the  objects 
of  the  secret  discipline,  so  fiir  fraai  being  avoided  by 
the  early  Christian  writers,  are  topics  of  constant  re- 
mark and  discussion  fhnn  the  aposUes'  time  down- 
ward. The  bare  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eucharist  was  concealed  from  the  cate- 
chumens, gives  no  more  ground  to  suppose  that  tran- 
sabstantlation  was  taught  in  tbe  bread  and  wine,  than 
the  fact  that  baptism  was  concealed  from  them  i^ves 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  same  doctrine  was  teugbt 
in  the  wator  of  baptism.  See  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdet. 
bk.  X,  cb.  V,  and  the  other  writers  ai>ove  cited.  See 
also  Keander,  Church  Hittory,  i,  808 ;  Coleman,  Andeni 
Chrietiamty,  ch.  xiv,  §  2 ;  Uerzog,  Real-EncskU^&dk, 
I,467sq. 

Axed.  SeeAxKiTB;  PnBA. 

Arch  (only  in  the  plnr.  D'*SI^''K,  qAmsiwi', 
masc,  and  nis^'^K,  e^lammoth' ,  fern.),  an  arcbitecto- 
ral  term  occurring  only  in  Eeek.  xl,  16,  28,  26.  S9, 
and  difficult  of  defiidtion,  but  prob.  allied  with  9^tt, 
a'gU,  a  ram,  hence  a  colnmn  or  {blaster  (1  Kinga  vi, 
81;  Esek.  xli,  3,  etc.).  Most  interpreters  ondentand 
the  term  (dng.  G^'<K,ejrb>n')tobetbesanieasbV>IM, 
u/om',  a  vestibule  or  parch,  following  the  Sept.,  Vulg., 
and  Targums  (A^a^,  vttOmlm,  MSbW);  but  U.is 
manifestiy  diBtlngnistied  from  this  (Ezek.  xl,  7,  8,  9, 
89,  40),  since  tbe  bitter  contained  windows  (ver.  16, 
29),  whereas  this  was  carried  round  the  building,  even 
in  firont  of  the  ascent  to  the  gate  (ver.  22,  26),  and  is 
usnally  associated  with  pillars.  Of  the  other  ancient 
interpreters  Symmachus  and  the  Syr.  translate  some- 
times wmmndmy  eolamiUy  sometimes  tkrttitold.  The 
word  appears  either  to  denote  a  portico  with  a  colon- 
nade,  or  (acc(ff<Ung  to  BabU  Henahen)  Is  about  equiv- 
alent to  V%,  from  which  it  is  derived,  L  e.  some  or- 
nament, perhaps  the  vobae  or  moulding  at  the  top  of 
a  colnmn  (comp.  BSttcher,  Proben  aUtett.  StAriJMI. 
p.  819).— Gesenius,  Thee.  Hei.  p.  47. 

Aichee  with  vaulted  chambers  and  domed  temples 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  modem  Oriental  architec- 
ture, tliat,  if  tbe  arch  did  not  exist  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  their  towns  and  houses  could  not  possibly  have 
ofi^ied  even  a  fidnt  resemblance  to  those  which  now 
exist;  and  this  being  tbe  cose,  a  great  part  of  the 
analogical  Ulustrations  of  Scripture  which  modem 
travellers  and  Biblical  illustrators  have  obtained  hvm 
this  source'  moat  needs  &U(toztiiejgMaad(«.^aU)g 
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tgainBt  its  existence  i§  to  be  inferred  firom  the  fsct  > 
that  no  word  properlv  ligoifying  an  arch  can  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see  above).  Tlie  srchi- 
tectural  notices  in  the  Bible  ete  necessarily  few  and 
general ;  and  we  liave  at  this  day  histories  and  other 
books,  larger  than  the  sacred  volume,  in  wliich  no 
such  word  as  "arch"  occurs.  There  ia  eertetnly  no 
absolute  proof  that  the  Israelites  employed  arches  in 
their  buildings ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  arches 
existed  in  neigbboring  countries  at  a  veiy  early  peri- 
od, we  may  safoly  ii^  tliat  so  useful  an  inveidion 
could  not  have  been  unknown  in  Palestine. 


Andenl  EgypUsn  arched  Door-wayi. 

Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  common  to  ascribe 
a  comparatively  Ute  origin  to  the  arch ;  but  circnm- 
stances  have  come  to  light  one  after  snDther,  tending 
to  throw  the  date  more  and  more  backward,  until  at 
length  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  in  Egypt  the  arch 
already  existed  in  the  thne  of  Joseph.  The  observa- 
tions ^  Rosellini  and  of  Wilkinson  (who  carries  back 
the  evidence  from  analogy  and  probability  to  about 
B.C.  2020,  Ame.  Eggp^tau,  ii,  116;  in,  81^  led  them 
irresistibly  to  this -conclusion,  which  has  also  been  re- 
cently adopted  by  Cockerall  (Lect.  iii,  in  Atheaaum 
for  Jan.  28,  1843)  and  other  architects.  Wilkinson 
suggests  the  probability  that  the  arch  owed  its  inven- 
tion to  the  small  quantity  of  wood  in  Egypt,  and  the 
coQseqnent  expense  of  rooflug  with  timber.  The  evi- 
dence that  ardies  were  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtesen  is  derived  from  the  drawings  at  Beni-Hos- 
ssQ  (Wilkinson,  ii,  117).  In  the  secluded  valley  of 
Deir  el-Hedineh,  at  Thebes,  are  several  tombs  of  the 
early  dote  of  Amenoph  I.   Among  the  most  remark- 


Fknring  over  an  arehiid  Roera  at  Th^bw. 


1  able  of  these  is  one  wboae  cmde  bikk  roof  oad  nieke, 
bearing  the  Bame    tin  mat  Fhatwdi,  fnof*  dw  ex-  - 
istMwe  irf  Uw  arch  at  the  remote  period  of  B.C.  IfiH  . 
(Wilkinson,  Topogrt^lly  of  ThAet^  p.  81).    Another  J 
tomb  of  similar  constmction  bean  the  ovals  of  Tboth-  \ 
mes  III,  who  is  supposed  by  many  to  hftve  cdgned  ^ 
about  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Ahc.  Egyptiafu,  iii,  81S).  i 
At  Thebes  there  is  also  a  brick  arch  bearing  the  nane  \ 
of  this  king  (Hoakina,  Travels  in  EMopie^.    To  ths 
same  period  ajud  dynasty  (the  18tii)  belong  the  vault-  ' 
•d  chambers  and  ardiad  door-waja  (fig.  4,  ahove)  i 
wUeh  yrt  randn  In  the  erode  htUk  pyrunUs  tt  ■. 
Thebes  (WUklttaon,  Am.  ^gptiam$,  iU,  817).    In  an- 
cient Etiypdan  bouses  it  appean  that  the  roofs  vete 
often  vaulted,  and  built,  like  ttie  rest  of  the  hooH, 
of  crude  brick ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat 
some  of  the  chambers  in  the  paviUon  of  Bsmeses  III  i 
(about  B.C.  1246),  at  Medinet  Habn,  wen  arched  wiA 
rtone,  dace  the  dttvleea  in  the  npper  put  cf  the  wells  < 
show  that  the  fallen  roofi  had  this  form  (flg.  8).   The  ; 
most  ancient  actualig  exittii^  arches  of  stone  oeeat  < 
at  Memphis,  near  the  modern  village  of  Sakkan. 
Here  there  is  a^mb  with  two  large  vaulted  chamben, 
wliose  rooCs  display  in  every  part  the  name  and  scolp- 
tureaofPBammeticaaII(aboutB.C.600).   ThechaaH  , 
hers  an  cut  in  the  limeetoiw  reck,  and  this  being  of  a 
fHable  natnie,  the  roof  is  loeared  1^  beiag,  aa  it  wert, 
lined  with  an  arch,  like  onr  modani  ttmndo.  To 


about  the  same  period — that  of  the  last  dynasty  beftn 
the  Persian  InvaaloD — balong  tha  nmaric^da  doar-1 
ways  of  the  encloenree  snmrandlng  die  tombt  hi  die  j 

Assastf,  which  are  composed  of  two  or  mora  oonocBtrie  | 
semicircles  (ftg.  2)  of  brick  (WilUnaon,  A  nc.  .EimrfiiMU, 
iii,  319).  Although  the  oldestjtone  ardi  whose  agehas 
been  positively  ascertained  does'not  date  earlier  than : 
the  time  of  Psammeticns,  we  cannot  anppoee  that  the  ^ 
use  of  stone  was  not  adopted  by  the  Egypttans  tar .. 
:  that  style  of  bnilding  prerioos  to  his  reign,  even  if  the  i 
arches  in  the  pyramids  in  Ethiojua  should  prove  aei 
to  be  anterior  to  the  same  era.     Nor  does  the  ab- 
sence of  the  arch  in  temples  and  other  large  bmhDngs 
excite  our  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  st^  ef 
Egyptian  monuments;  and  no  one  who  understands 
the  character  of  their  architecture  conld  wish  for  its 
Introdaction.   In  some  of  the  small  temples  of  the 
Oasis  the  Romans  attempted  this  innovation,  but  the 
appeannca  of  the  cdiambeift~^Bo.coiutiMfted  Alls  to 
please;  oad  tbe^^OlHidlMSsl^riy^ >08irai  (aboni 
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B.C.  IMff)  alto  Introdtuwd  an  imitation  of  tbe  arch  In 
a  tampte  at  Aln^iu.  In  tfaii  building  the  roof  is 
formed  of  aingla  blocks  of 
stone,  reaching  from  one  arch- 
itrava  to  the  other,  whleli,  In- 
stead of  being  placed  In  the 
uaal  manner,  stand  npon  their 
edges,  in  order  to  allow  room 
for  hollowing  out  an  arch  in 
their  tldckneas;  bntithesthe 
eflfoet  of  inconeistaciT',  vitbotit  tiie  plea  of  adTiatage 
ec  utility.  Another  bnltation  of  the  arch  ocoors  In 
a  buOding  at  Thebes,  eonstmcted  in  the  style  of  a 
tenb.  The  chambers  lie  under  a  friable  rock,  and  are 
cased  with  masonry,  to  prevent  the  fall  of  its  cmm- 
bling  stone ;  but,  instead  of  being  roofed  on  the  ptin- 
cqde  of  the  arch,  they  are  ooTered  with  a  number  of 
large  blocks,  placed  horizontally,  one  projecting  be- 
yond that  immediately  below  it,  till  tin  uppermost 
two  meet  ia  the  eentre,  the  Interior  anglea  being  'af- 
terward immded  off  to  flmn  tbe  appearance  of  a  vault 
(flg.  1,  above).  The  data  of  this  building  is  about 
B.C.  1600,  and  consequently  many  years  after  the 
Egyptians  had  been  acquainted  with  tiie  art  of  vanlt- 
mg  (Wilkinson,  Aitc.  Eff^ieau,  ii,  821).  Thus,  as 
the  temple  arefaitectue  of  the  Egyptians  did  not  ad- 
wt  of  arehea,  and^  the  templee  are  almost  tbe  only 
bmldmgt  that  remain,  it  is  not  strange  that  arches 
have  not  often er  been  found.  Tbe  evidence  offered 
by  the  paintings,  the  tomba,  and  the  pyramids  is  con- 
clusive for  the^zistence  and  antiquity  of  arches  and 
vaults  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  if  any  remains  of 
houses  and  palaces  had  now  existed,  there  is  little 
do«bt  that  tbe  arch  would  have  been  of  frequent  oc- 
We  observe  that  Wilkinson,  In  portraying 
an  Egyptian  mansion  (Ane.  J^gptioHt,  U,  181),  makes 
the  grand  entrance  an  archway.  After  this  it  seems 
□nreasonabla  to  doubt  that  the  arch  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews  also,  and  was  employed  in  their  buildings. 
Palestine  was  indeed  better  wooded  than  Emrpt ;  but 
■till  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wood  sunable  for 
building  and  for  roob  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  large 
importatioas  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
w«»iiecee8ary(2Sam.Tii,2,7;  lKingar,6;  IChron. 
Kl^4;  SChiDu.  ii,  8;  Esraili,?;  Cant.  1, 17),  and 
tbat  this  imported  timber,  although  of  no  very  high 
qitpAly,  was  held  in  great  estimation. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Mr.  Layard  found  evident  traces  of  the  arch  among 
MAtayrian  mina.  He  first  discovered  a  small  vault- 
flt  duunber,  the  rtiof  at  which  was  constructed  of 


baked  bricks  placed  sideways,  one  sgainst  another,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  an  arch  (^Nineveh,  i,  86).  He  af- 
terward came  upon  several  vaulted  drains  beneath  the 
palace  of  mmnud,  built  of  sun-dried  brtcks,  and  final- 
ly a  perfert  brick  arch;  diowlng  the  knowledge  of 
this  arehitectntal  element  among  the  Asqrrians  at  a 
very  early  date  (^Sabjflo%  and  JVhi0m4,  8d  ser.  p.  168. 
IM).   See  AncarTBCTDBK. 

That  the  Greeks  likewise  understood  the  principle 
of  the  Gonstmction  oi  the  arch  in  veiy  ancient  times  is 
evident  from  oMnumenta  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war 
(Snith'a  DieL  of  Clou.  Ami.  a.  t.  Areas),  a  cut  of  one 
of  wbieb  is  aslji^ed. 


Anttqae  Ardi  in  the  Wall  of  Ttryns. 

TriuBiphal  arches  were  fteqnently  erected  by  the 
Roman  emperors  to  commemorate  signal  conquests, 
and  several  such  are  yet  standing.  TIm  most  note* 
worthy  of  these  is  that  of  Titus,  on  the  Interior  of 
which  are  delineated  tbe  spoils  of  tbe  Jewish  temple. 


Ardied  Drain  In  tbe  Bains  of  Khienh. 


Arch  of  Titus  at  Bomei  restored. 

ATch8BDlog7  {A^atoXvrta,  the  knowledge  of  an. 
tiqnity,  antiquarian  iMe).  This  word  is  used  by  dif< 
ferent  writers  in  three  senses:  lit,  as  including  all  tbe 
elements  of  public  and  private  life  of  ancient  peoples, 
together  with  their  language,  history,  and  tbe  geogn- 
phy  of  tbeir  lands ;  2d,  as  embracing  only  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  material,  and  especially  monumental 
remains  of  ancient  civilizations  (in  this  sense,  see  An- 
TiqcrriEs);  or,  8d,  as  synonymous  with  the  history 
of  the  fwDistive  arts  oF  the  anciente  (in  this  sense, 
■ee  ait.  Chbistiax). 

We  nsa  the  word  in  the  first  or  me^^g^ienLfe^se, 
omitting  history  and  geB^lifi^lihAWM^iWhe 
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deflnitkni,  Saered  A  rdutologg  oat  orally  divides  Itself 
into  (Ist)  Jcwut  and  (2d)  CAritliim. 

I.  JewU^Tbls  baa  been  defined  a*  tin  sdenee 
Uiat  maltea  m  aeqoainled  with  the  pfayvical  nature 
and  Bodal  condition  of  those  ooootries  where  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  originated  and  to  which  they  relate 
(Gesenins,  in  tiie  Hali.  Encydop.  x,  74 ;  comp.  De 
Wette,  Archaol.  §  1).  Some  (as  Jalm)  regard  it  as 
Including  history  and  geography,  but  it  U  OBoally 
considered  as  embracing  only  sndi  anbjtecta  as  are  in* 
Tolved  in  the  sdeiice,  art,  arid  enstotna  (political,  so- 
cial, and  teli^oot)  of  the  natkoa  nS  the  BlUe,  esfe. 
dally  the  Jews  (Hagenbecb,  Enegld.  §  46 ;  Schleierw 
macher,  DarOeU.  d.  tkeol.  iSti^en,  §  140).  Fw  the 
general  history  and  the  best  treatises  on  the  whole 
snbject,  see  AurtqciTiEs ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent article  to  indicate  more  in  detail  the  principal 
original  materials  and  aooroea  of  Biblical  arclueology 
(oamp.BoBenm&lIer,^Ir«r(iinMl:.  I,  i,  6-180;  Dnncker, 
Otsch.  daAUerthum.  (Bert.  1852,  4  vols.). 

1.  Sourea  o/art^oloifical  KnmeUdffe. — a.  REMAim 
or  ASCiBNT  HsBBBw  Art.  These  are  unfortunately 
few,  and  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Polestioe.  Many  of  the  reputed 
monuments  of  Old  Teriameat  times  owe  their  authori- 

to  mediaval  (Uobammedan  or  Christian)  tradition. 
A  moat  important  monument  UlnBtrating  the  Jewish 
serrlce  is  the  triumphal  arch  (q.  t.)  of  Titus  at  Bome, 
containing  in  relief  a  delineation  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (see  Reland,  De  spot.  hng)li  ffie- 
nw.Trftj.a.Rh.1716,  2d ed. by  Schulze,  1776).  Besides 
these,  die  only  genuine  monuments  in  artistic  relics 
•re  the  Jewish  "Samaritan"  cmns  (q.  v.),  especially 
those  of  the  Uaecabees  Q|M  Bayer,  ZM  tamm$  Hebr^ 
Samar.  ValisDC.  1784).  TIm  monumental  remains  of 
neighboring  conntries  are  also  usefbl  in  the  study  of 
Jewish  arclueology,  especially  the  sculptures  of  Egypt 
(see  Description  de  PEgypte,  Par.  1808 ;  Bosellini,  ifoa- 
umenti  deW  EgUto,  Padua,  18S4 ;  Wilkinson,  A  ac  Egyp. 
tians.  Loud.  1847,  S.  T.  1864 ;  comp.  Luie's  Mod.  Egj/p- 
tiofa,  Lond.  1842^  the  Phcenlcian  Inscriptions  and  coins 
(see  Levy,  PUmiwcAe  itocfim,  BresUn,  1866-62;  Ge- 
eenins,  numumenta,  Lipe.  1837;  also  the  numis- 

matic works  of  Taillant,  Par.  1682 ;  and  FrOhlich,  Tin- 
dob.  1744),  the  ruins  and  sculptures  of  Persepolis  (see 
the  Travels  of  Ker  Porter,  Chardin,  and  Ousely)  and 
Petra  (see  the  Travels  of  Laborde  and  OUn),  s^  the 
monuments  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  recently  discover- 
ed by  Botta  and  I^yaid.  b.  Writtek  Memoriau.— 
The  BiUe  Itself  atands  first  in  value  as  the  chief  source 
of  Jewish  arclueology,  Next  are  the  works  of  Josephns 
and  Pliilo,  which  are  of  great  service ;  then  follow  the 
Talronds  (q.  v.),  and  the  Rabl»ns  (q.  v.),  whose  state- 
ments must  be  used  carefully  (see  Henschen's  N.  T. 
ex  Talmud  iUuMr.  1736;  Lightfoot,  Bor.  ffebr.  Cantab. 
1658 ;  Schcettgen,  ffor.  ffebr.  1783-1742 ;  Wetstein, 
Amot.  tn  N.  T,  Amst.  1761).  To  these  may  be  added 
notices  respecting  Egypt,  Persia,  Judiea,  etc.,  found 
occasionally  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  especially 
Herodotus  (see  Hupfeld,  EicercU.  Herod,  i,  ii) ;  next, 
Xenophon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Plutarch, 
Tacitus,  Justinian,  give  illustrations  of  the  customs 
of  the  times,  particidarly  useful  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  N.  T,,  although  they  are  very  much  ^ven  to  mis- 
representation of  the  Jews.  c.  Obiektal  Treatises, 
Bocb  as  geograpUes  and  woAs  on  natural  history, 
like  those  of  Edrisl,  Ibn  Hantal,  AbuUsda,  AbdoIlaUf, 
Avlcenna ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  slight  illustra- 
tion to  be  derived  fkvm  Eastern  sacred  books,  such  as 
the  Koran,  Zendavesta,  Hamasa,  and  likewise  the  old 
historical  and  poetical  productions  of  the  East.  d. 
Tbaveu  in  (hiental  countries,  particularly  ^Tpt, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine,  vith  itineraries,  maps,  and  ob- 
servations, from  the  7th  century,  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  down  to  modem  times,  constituting  an  immense 
ftind  of  information,  and  affiirding  reports  not  only 
on  tiie  geography,  but  also  the  natural  history,  and 


particularty  the  cnstons  and  sodal  ccnditioii  of  the 
lands  of  the  Bible,  which  have  been  proverbial  tr 

tMr  uniformity.  See  a  list  of  tbeae  at  the  eod  ef 
the  ait.  Palbbtihb.  The  archnological  knowledge 
acqoired  l>y  the  Cmsades  may  lie  finmd  in  tite  virt 
of  Bongarsius,  entitled  Getta  Dei  per  Fnmcot  (Eanov, 
1611) ;  many  of  the  early  travels  are  collected  in  the 
Beua&rm  ReiiimA  d.  lieU.  lAmda  (1609),  the  most  val- 
uable of  which  were  published  with  ntrtiee  by  Panln< 
(Jena,  1792).  For  a  fuller  view  of  the  literaton  of 
therata}aet,setUawil'a£i&I.£iM.i,3,p.70;  Wfawr's 
BMdk.  d.  Ilmt,  Xit.  i,  Ul,  8d  Ad.  t  and  ititt<r*i  M 
kmuk,  XV,  i 

2.  DepmimaOt  of  Biblioal  Ardtaotogg  (see  geoei<> 
ally  the  extensive  Btbl.  Ardtaet.  of  Jabn,  Wien,  1796- 
1806),— a.  The  Gsoobapht  of  Bible  l^nds,  indndit^ 
not  only  Palestine  and  its  immediate  neigfaboriuiod, 
b«t  also  Egypt,  the  Ugh  Interior  of  Aata,  Ifaiopola' 
mia,  Asia  Minor,  and  to  Boma  exteat  Oraace  aad  Ita- 
ly,'with  an  elnddotion  of  the  ethnogra^diical  table  in 
Gen,  X  (see  Gesenius,  in  the  Hall.  EmeyUop.  x,  84 
sq.).  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  this  subject 
is  that  of  Bocbart,  entitled  Pkaleff  (Cadom.  1646, 
Frank£  1674),  with  the  supplement  of  llichaelis,  en. 
titied  SpteiUffiua  (Gdtt.  1780) ;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed as  an  accompaniment  Knobel's  VdOceru^iJ  (Giess. 
I860}.  On  Palestine  audvidiiilyaklM  may  be  Bancd, 
as  w^all-nigfa  exhaustive  of  the  onotnif  "ftfriiiTy.  Be> 
land's  PalcBlina  (Utrecht,  1614,  etc.);  the  most  con- 
venient manual  is  Ranmer's  Pala^M  (8d  ed.  Lpx. 
1850 ;  and  the  most  complete  and  exaat  modem  boo^ 
of  tmvels  is  Robinson's  Reteardua  (Sd  ed.  N.  T.  1866). 
General  works  on  the  subject  mm  especially  Hames- 
vdd's  ^U.  GeogroflM  (Sd  ad.  Hamb.  179B-1796X  Bit- 
ter's ErdktiMk  (Bed.  1817  aq.),  and  Robinson's  Phgmeal 
Owffraphgo/lke  Hdyl/md,  The  best  maps  are  those 
of  Bergbaus  (1885);  Zimmermann  (Berlin,  1860); 
Kiepert  (Berlin,  1867) ;  and  Tan  de  Telde  (Gtrtha, 
1859).  h.  On  the  Natvbai.  Histobt  of  the  Bible 
there  a^  principally  Scbenchter'a  Pkgtiea  Saera 
(Augsb,l781);  Oedmann's  VtrnMUe  StmmaU.  (Rost 
1786) ;  Th.  M.  Harris,  Natmd  BitL  ttftke  Bi6k  (Land. 
1824) ;  J.  B.  Friedreich,  Zwr  BOa  (Nnmberg,  18tt); 
while  on  Biblical  xoology  and  botany  separ^efy  the 
only  complete  treatises  are  still  respectively  BoGbart's 
nierozoicon  (Lond.  166S),  and  Celsius's  Biovbokmieim 
(Upsala,  1745).  On  the  DoxBanc  Habits  of  the 
Hebrews  may  be  named  Selden,  Uxor  £&r.  (Load. 
1646) ;  Uicbaelis,  Ehegeietse  Mon$  (Getting.  1786) ; 
Benary,  De  Btbr.  eimite  (Berl.  1836) ;  Schroder,  De 
vetHttt  flmfier.  JTcAr.  (Leyd.  1745) ;  Hartmann,  Be- 
br&erin  <m  PiOztitche  (Amst.  1809).  d.  On  Biblical 
AoRiCDLTUBE,  Paulseu,  Adcerbau  d.  Morgetdamder 
(Helmet.  1748) ;  and  the  two  prize  essays  by  Bnfale 
,  and  Welch,  Calettdarivm  Palatt.  (GOtt.  1785).  e.  The 
;  Social  Rblatioks  of  the  Hebrews  are  treated  in 
'  worlu  on  their  political  and  jodidal  infftitntions,  espe- 
cially Hiohaelis,  ifos.  SetAt,  (trkft.  177S-1780) ;  HoU- 
I  mann,  StaaUverfaumg  d.  J»r.  (I41S.  188^;  Selden, 
De  jure  naturalt  (Lond.  1640) ;  SaalschiUa,  Dot  JTm; 
Eechl  (Berim,  1846^8,  2  vols.).  /.  On  Jewish  and 
the  connected  WsiaHTa  and  Mkascbes  may  be  es- 
<  pecially  consulted  BOckb,  Metrohg,  tTntermeh.  (Berl. 
:  1888) ;  Bertheau,  GeteA.  d.  In-.  (G5tt.  1842).  g.  The 
Hebrew  Arts  have  been  specially  treated,  as  to  Pott' 
'  rjr,  br  Lowtii,  De  tacra  poen  SeAr.  (ed.  MichaiJif, 
1768,*  and  BoseumOller,  1816);  Herder,  Geiit.  d.  Juk 
•  Poeiie  (178?);  E.  Meier,  Form  d.  Mtr.  Poena  (TiA. 
185S),  and  Getch.  d.  poet.  Xat.~Lilera^  der  Bebrver 
(Leipz.  1856);  Saalschfitz,  Form  u.  Geiit  der  luhr. 
PoetU  (Eoenlgsberg,  1866);  as  to  ifunc,  by  Saal- 
schQtz,  Geach.  d.  Mutik  bei  d.  ffebr.  (BerL  1839); 
Schneider,  Dant^,  d.  kAr.  Mutik  (Bono) ;  Wtass- 
man,  Getdtidae  der  Munk  (Uunicfa,  1862;  still  gidng 
,  on) ;  as  to  Ardttteetmre,  by  Hist,  D.  Tempei  St^mn't 
;  (Berli  1609).  h.  The  BBU({fdi».TIaAa^of  the  He- 
'  bnnn.  including  Qitf  ttBMWHttU^ilWnnudlng 
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Bitiofis,  have  be«n  spodallT  treated  hj  Spencer,  D« 
bf^ta  Bebr.  ritmUAm  (Camb.  1686) ;  Kahnd,  An^. 
focTw  vet.  ITtbr.  (Utrecht,  1708,  etc.) ;  Vitringa,  De 
SjfnoffOff.  vet.  (Frankf.  1696) ;  and,  as  exhitriting  more 
nodam  views,  Bftbr,  SgtiMik  d.  Mot.  Cultus  (Hel- 
dalb.  1887).  The  tongatag  are  but  a  few  leading 
worka;  ftv  odien,  ho  eacb  aol^ject  in  its  alphabetical 
place.— Heraog,  EnegU.  n. 

II.  ChrtMtiaK  ArtJueelogy  la  tiut  brancli  of  the(dog- 
tcal  aclence  the  object  of  vhicta  U  to  represent  the  ex- 
t&ntal  phenMnena  of  the  cmciaU  Charch,  i.  e.  Ue  insti- 
tationa,  veagM,  ceremonies,  etc.  IlieologlanB  are  not 
yet  agreed  bow  fiu*  the  pwiod  of  the  ancient  Church 
ougitt  to  be  extended,  and  whtt  matter,  conseqaently, 
Christian  archeology  oo^t  to  oonpriss.  The  pre- 
vailing  opinion  at  present  la  Uiat  It  onglit  mainly  to 
extend  over  the  first  six  centaries,  and  ought  not  to 
inclode  Oe  eonstitiition  of  the  Cborch.  It  is  also 
generally  agreed  that,  In  representing  the  external 
forms  of  the  ancient  Chnrch,  the  snbeequent  develop- 
nenls  of  these  fonna  up  to  ttie  present  times  ought  to 
be  onvtantly  kept  in  view  and  referrad  to. 

1.  So»wi  (^CIifitliamardk»^ogic<d  Knotalet^:  (a) 
JbMafan— The  irat  class  of  sources  eradsts  of  ancient 
renins,  such  as  monuments,  woriu  art  [see  Aht, 
CHBiBTiAir^,  inscriptione  (q.  v.),  and  deatgns  on  tombe, 
arches,  buildings,  and  otiier  monimientB ;  medals  and 
coins  (q.  T.);  catacombs  (q.  v.)  and  other  places  of 
burial  (q.  T.).  (b)  Wbittbx  Memobials. — The  New 
Testament,  of  ooutM*  gives  the  beginnings  of  the  most 
important  Chrifltian  usages,  such  as  Baptkm,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Oidinatton,  Pmyvr,  etc.  Kext  in  importance 
come  the  writings  of  the  apoBtolieal  fiithaa  (q.  ▼.),  and 
of  contemporaneous  pagan  writers,  e.  g.  Pllnjr,  Taci- 
tus, Celsns,  Julian,  ete.  After  tlieM  come  the  Cithers 
(q.  T.)  generally,  and  at  a  later  period,  liturgies,  de- 
crees of  councils,  etc 

S.  Christina  arduBoIogy,  as  a  sdmce,  cannot  be 
add  to  hare  Mrly  arisen  befbre  the  18th  century. 
Nererthelees,  in  tlM  struggles  of  the  Refbnnation,  both 
parties  appealed  to  {simitive  usage,  and  this  appeal 
made  the  study  of  antlqutties  a  necessity.  The  church 
InrtorianB,  therefore  (the  Hagdebnrg  centuriators, 
1669-1674,  IS  Tola,  fol.,  on  the  Protestant  side,  and 
BaroBina  [f  1607],  in  bis  Amakt  Ecdegiattici,  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  side),  treated  of  the  poli^,  worship, 
usages,  etc.,  of  ancient  ehndt  A»  wAy  as  1646 
CuaUaa  wrote  his  Cakrinitmonm  JIAuv  Vettret  (So- 
man Catholic),  who  was  IfaUowed  by  Cardinal  Bona 
(t  16M>,  Claude  Fleniy  (1682),  and  by  Edm;  Mart^e, 
wboee  work  D«  aitiqma  adetia  ritibua  (Antw.  1786- 
38,  4  Tols.  fol.)  belongs  among^he  best  of  the  ancient 
works.  But  tiie  science,  in  its  modem  form,  may  be 
■sMte  have  oilgfaiated  with  Mngham's  maasive  work, 
the  Origmea  EedeAuSae^  wluch  first  appeared  in  10 
vols.  8to,  1710-1722.  It  is  dirlded  into  twenty-three 
books,  of  which  the  titles  are,  I.  Names  and  Orders 
of  Men  in  the  Early  Church ;  II.  Superior  Orders  of 
Clergy;  III.  Inferior  Orders  of  Clergy;  TV.  Elec- 
tions and  Ordinations  of  Clergy ;  T.  FrivHeges,  Im- 
munities, and  Rerennes  of  Clergy ;  YI.  Rules  of  Life 
for  Clergy;  VI!.  Ascetics;  YIII.  Church  Edifices, 
4te. ;  IZ.  GeogTSlAkd  IMvlriona  of  the  Ancient 
Chnch ;  X.  Catodnnnens  and  Creeds;  XT.  Rites  of 
Baptism;  XII.  Confirmation  and  other  CeremoniM 
folio  wing  Baptism;  XIII.  Divine  Worship;  XIV. 
Catec^nmen  Serrice;  XT.  Commnnlon  Serrice;  XVI, 
Unity  and  DlscipUne  of  the  Ancient  Church;  XVII. 
IMseipHne  of  the  Clergy;  XVIIL  Penitents  and  Pen- 
BBce;  XIX.  AbsolQtioa;  XX.  FeetiTals;  XXI.  Fasts; 
XXII.  Ibniage  IQtes ;  XXHI.  Funeral  Rites.  This 
rart  work,  tile  product  of  twenty  years  of  Indnstry,  is 
fan  of  erudition,  especially  patristical,  and  the  mate- 
rial Is  vet  forth  generally  with  simplicity  and  discre- 
tinn.  It  is  a  Btore-houee  from  which  all  subsequent 
wiiten  have  drawn  co[rfonily.  But  it  lacks  scientific 
melbed,  and  has  the  dtssdvant^p  of  a  H%b-OhDrefa 


stand-point  It  is  a  great  arsenal  for  the  opholders 
of  prelacy ;  tbe  true  organization  of  the  original  church 
is  not  to  be  gathered  from  h.  But,  with  bH  its  fiialts, 
it  Is  still  indispensable  to  the  student  of  archieology. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  originals  of  the 
quotations  added,  by  Grischovius  (Hale,  1724-29, 10 
vols.  fol. ;  and  again  in  1751).  The  best  English  edi- 
tion now  extant  is  that  of  Pitnum,  which  contains 
Bingham's  other  writings  as  well  as  the  Onl^tnea (Lond. 
1840,  9  vols.  8vo).  A  cheap  and  good  edition  <tf  the 
On(^aetiia  students  Is  tbst  of  Bohn  (Lnidon,  J85S,  S 
vols,  imp,  8vo). 

8.  At  the  request  of  Pope  Benedict  XTV,  the  Do- 
minican Uamachi  composed  his  work  Origimm  et  An- 
tiqmtaUm  CknaUtOtanm  HM  xx  (Rom.  1749-176S). 
But  of  tiw  twenty  bocks  into  whidi  the  matter  was 
to  be  divided  only  four  appeared  in  five  volumes. 
Shorter  works  were  published  by  Selvaggio,  Antiqui- 
ttOam  Chru^narvm  int^Uones  (Naples,  1772-1774,  6 
vols.),  and  by  the  German  Jesuit  Mannhardt,  LSter 
SingtAtriM  ds  aiUquii.  Chritticmpnm  (Angst).  1768). 
Better  than  any  preceding  work  by  Roman  CatbaUc 
authors  was  fl»t  of  PeDicla,  i>e  ^KrMfKsw  eedeiraj^ 
ma  medfas  ef  wogiiifma  atatii  politia  (NapleSjin?- 
177^  8  vols.  4to;  last  edition  by  Ktter  and  ^ann, 
Cologne,  1829-1888,  8  vols.).  On  the  basis  of  this 
work  Dr.  Binterim  compiled  his  DeakwOr^kgUeit  der 
ckrittkafkoHmAen  Kircke  au*  dm  tnten,  imtllertn  und 
Utzten  Zeilen  (Mentz,  1821-1841,  7  vols.). 

4.  Of  recent  works  on  Christian  archeology,  the 
most  extensive  is  Angnsti's  DerdaeOrdigixitm  eau  der 
ehiiOidim  Ardtaeoloffie  (Ldpz.  1816^  12  vols.). 
This  work,  adds  immensely  to  the  stock  of  materials, 
but  is  very  prolix,  and  also  deficient  In  artangement. 
These  fanlts  aro  mended  somewhat  by  the  antiuo-  in 
his  compendium,  entitled  Eandbuch  der  lArutl.  ArchS- 
oloffie  (Leipz.  1886, 8  vols.  8ro).  A  scientific  and  con- 
densed treatise  is  Bbelnvald's  tirdUk^  AnA&otogte 
(Berlin,  1880,  8vo),  the  best  hand-book  on  the  subject 
extiTit.  Bfihmer's  ckrittL  JtirM.  AUertkvmtvmm- 
tchaft  (Breslau,  1886-89,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  equally  scl- 
entiflc,  and  more  copious.  Gnericke's  Lehrbuch  der 
chritli.  AriAdoto^  (tdpz.  1647, 8vo ;  2d  ed.  1869)  Is  a 
usefttl  mannal.  Other  German  manuals  are  by  Loch- 
erer  (Rom.  Cath.),  LehriwA  d.  c^rutl.-kirch.  Archacd, 
(Frankf.  182!^) ;  Siegel,  HancBmch  der  t^rinL  AHertkO. 
mer  (in  alphabetical  order,  Leips.  1886-38,  4  vols.). 
In  Enn^ish  we  have  Heniy's  Qmqieiiibm  o/Chitlitm 
AntiqttUtei  (Philadel.  1887,  8vo),  which  is  cliiefiy  ex- 
tracted from  Bingham ;  Riddle's  Mamal  of  Chrittian 
Anliqttbiet  (2d  edit  London,  1848, 8vo),  in  which  large 
use  Is  made  of  Augosti.  But  the  best  modem  montul 
In  English  is  Coleman's  Andent  CkriMiamiy  Exeo^pH- 
fed  (Fhilad.  186S,  8vo),  In  which  the  material  is  care- 
fully wrought  over  in  a  truly  nrot«stant  B{drit  See 
Hagenbach,  Theolog.  EncyHopadie,  %  77;  Coleman, 
ChrUtian  AntiqtdtieM  (Introdn<^on) ;  Herzog,  Rfal-FM- 
cgHopadie,  i,  481 ;  Riddle,  Manual  ijfAnH^Htt  (Ap- 
pen^x  H).  For  works  treating  more  particularly  of 
liturgies,  see  LrrrnoT. 

Archangel  (dp^ayrf^oCt  chie/ angel,  1  Thess.  iv, 
16 ;  Jude  9).  ThoiBe  angels  are  so  s^led  who  occupy 
the  hli^est  imk  In  the  celestial  order  or  hlemvfay, 
which  conrista,  aecMding  to  Qie  apostles,  of  "thrmies, 
dominions,  principalities,  and  powers"  (Ephes.  I,  21 ; 
Col.  1,16;  1  Peter  iii,  22).  Of  these  there  are  said  to 
be  seven,  who  stand  Immediately  before  the  tiirooe  of 
God  (Luke  I,  19;  Rev.  vlii,  2),  who  have  authority 
over  other  angels,  and  are  the  patrons  of  particular 
nations  (Rev.  xii,  7;  Dan.  X,  13).  In  Hatt  xxr^  fiS ; 
2  Tbesa.  1, 7,  hosts  of  angels  are  spiAen  of  In  the  sann 
mamier  as  human  armies.  These  the  Almigh^  is 
s^d  to  employ  in  executing  his  commands,  or  in  dis- 
playing his  dignity  and  majesty,  hi  the  manner  of  hu- 
man princes.  These  armies  of  angels  are  also  repre- 
sented as  divided  into  orde^^a^j^^ssesf  wb 
its  leader,  and  all  thaea  are'  snb^ject  to  one  csftf,  or 
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ftTchangel.  The  names  of  two  oaiy  are  found  ia  tha 
Scripture — Michael,  the  patron  of  the  Jewish  nation 
(Dan.  X,  18, 21 ;  zU,  I ;  Jnde  9 ;  R«v.  xii,  7) ;  and  Ga- 
briel (Dan.  Till,  16;  ix,  21;  Luke  i,  19,  26).  Tbs 
apociTphal  book  of  Toblt  (Ui,  17 ;  t,  4)  mentions  one, 
Raphael ;  and  2  Eidiaa  0v,  U)  anothw,  Uriel ;  while 
the  book  of  Enoch  names  the  whole  tnva  (zx,  1-7). 
See  ANoel. 

The  fttbers  are  not  agreed  on  the  number  and  order 
of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Dionyiins  the  Areopagite 
admits  but  three  bierarvhies,  and  three  orders  of  an- 
gela  fn  each  hierarchy.  In  the  first  are  Seraphim, 
Chembim,  and  thrones ;  in  the  second,  dovUnioos, 
mights,  and  powers ;  in  the  third,  principalities,  arch* 
angels,  and  angels.  These  titlea«>f  ranks  are  proba* 
Uy  allnsioDs  to  the  cnstomaiy  order  of  the  courts  of 
the  Assyrian,  Chaldnan,  and  Persian  kings;  lience 
Michael  the  archangel  tells  Daniel  that  he  is  one  of 
the  chief  princes  in  the  court  of  the  Almighty.  Ex- 
traordinary powan  and  ftmctloos  were  conferred  on 
angels  by  the  diflhrent  Gnostic  sects.  They  all  held 
th^  angels  were  the  fabricators  or  architects  of  the 
nmverse,  and  Ceiinthus  affirmed  they  were  superior 
to  Christ  himself.  Tliese  opinions  were  early  enter- 
tained,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  thou^t  it  necessary  to 
warn  the  Colossians  against  soch  erroiB.  *'  Let  no  man 
l)^tdle  yon  of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  bumllily 
and  wor^fjmtg  of  <mgeU,  intruding  into  those  things 
wliich  be  bath  not  seen,  vainly  pu^d  up  by  his  fleshly 
mind"  (Col.  ii,  18).  They  also  affirmed,  according  to 
Theodoret,  that  the  law  was  given  by  angels,  and  that 
no  one  bad  access  to  God  except  through  them.  Hence 
we  And  on  the  Gnostic  genu  the  names  of  numbers  of 
their  angels ;  on  one  are  those  of  Ulcbael,  Gabriel, 
Uriel,  Baphael,  Ananael,  lYosorael,  and  Chabsael. 
But  tiie  chief  and  most  liiglily  venentad  was  Michael, 
insmnncb  that  oratories  were  erected  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  divine  Iionors  were  paid  to  him.  See  Michael, 

ArohbUhop  i&^^inmom^  chief  of  the  cleigy 
of  a  whole  province. 

I.  Epiphanins  {Bar.  68)  speaks  of  Alexander  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  about  820^  as  ardibisliop  of 
that  see,  and  this  Is  the  first  mention  of  that  title  on 
record;  nor  is  at  all  clear  wlietber  Eirfpbanlns  in  that 
passage  is  not  rather  speaking  after  the  custom  of  At* 
ocm  Hmt,  than  intending  to  assert  that  Alexander 
bore  the  title  of  archbishop ;  for  the  titles  of  pope  and 
hiAop  are  given  to  this  Alexander  in  a  letter  of  Arius 
addressed  to  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Alexandria  was 
the  first  see  which  assumed  the  title,  which,  however, 
was  at  first  thought  to  savor  too  much  <rf  pride ;  for 
in  tlie  twenty-aixtfa  cawm  of  the  Conndl  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  8ft7,  at  wtilch  Angostlne  was  present,  It  was  or^ 
dered  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  ancient  style  of  "biahop 
of  the  first  see"  used  instead.  This  impression  ap- 
pears not  to  have  worn  out  until  the  Council  of 
Epbesup,  where  the  title  of  archbishop  was  attributed 
to  the  bishops  of  the  first  three  sees  of  the  world,  viz. 
Borne,  Alexandria,  and  Antloch,  aa  well  as  to  John 
of  Andoch,  and  Hemnon  of  Ephesos.  In  process  of 
time,  when  the  bisliops  of  the  great  sees  assumed  the 
higher  title  of  patriarch,  that  of  archbishop  becune 
gradually  to  be  applied  to  tioH  metropolitans  who  had 
other  metropolitans  under  them,  t  e.  to  those  whom 
the  Greelcs  called  acarch$,  and  the  Latins,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  Bubeeqaent  ages,  primala.  The  archbuhop 
differed  from  the  metnpaHtaa  in  the  Eastern  Church 
in  tiiat  the  former  had  only  some  IMivil^ieB  of  honor 
and  respect  alwve  the  otiier  bishops,  whereas  the  me- 
tropolitans had  jwitdictioH  over  the  bishops  of  their 
provinces  (Landon,  Ecd.  Did.  s.  v.), 

II.  In  the  Soman  Church  archbishops  have  a  two- 
fold character  and  authori^ ;  (1)  Episcopal  charge  of 
their  own  dioceses ;  (2)  Superintendence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  all  the  bishops  (not  eavn^)  in  their  prov- 
ince. TbtSi  juriidictioB  Indodea  (a)  the  power  to  call 
synodB  (fkme.  Triiait.  sess.  xxir,  c.  2):  0)  the  right 


of  visitation,  on  call  of  a  provindal  synod  (Cone.  Trii. 
sess.  xxiv,  c.  8).  They  rank  in  the  hierarchy  next 
to  cordlnata  and  patriwcbs.  They  roust  receive  the 
peiliwn  (q.  v.)  flrom  tlu  pope  before  •xerdsing  tiidr 
fiiactions.  A  full  accoont  may  be  found  In  Tbonas- 
sin,  vet.  ao.  MP.  EccL  diteiplina,  etc.,  pt.  i,  lib.  1,  capf. 
68,  69. 

The  mmier  of  archbishops  in  authority  waa,  in  1^, 
OB  follows:  In  Europe  (Boman  Cathcdic),  112:  viz. 
Italy,  47 ;  Anatria,  16 ;  France,  17 ;  Spain,  9 ;  Tiokey. 
4;  Ireland,  4;  Portugal,  2;  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Bnsria 
(counting  in  Foloca,  which  exists  only  by  name). 
Greece  (biclotiTe  of  the  Ionian  Islands),  2  esd ;  B^ 
glum,  Holland,  England,  Baden,  P^rihind,  Malta,  1 
each.  In  Ana,  12:  viz.  Turkey,  10;  Spanish  poescs- 
8ions,l;  Portuguese poBseasionB,!.  In  Africa,!:  viz. 
Alger.  In  America,  22:  viz.  United  States,  7;  Brit- 
ish poesessions,  8;  Mexico,  Spanish  poeseaalonB,  Cen- 
tral America,  United  Statee  of  Colomlna,  TeoeziteU, 
Ecuador,  Bro^,  Bolivia,  Peru,  ChiH,  Dominican  Be- 
public,  and  Hayti,  each  1.  In  Australia,  1.  Fourteen 
(in  Turkey,  Bussla,  and  Austria)  lielong  to  the  United 
Oreelt,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Maronite,  Chaldean  (q.  v.) 
rites.  There  are  also  some  archbishops  "  hi  partibns 
infidelium,"  who  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  the 
above  list.  Also  the  patriarchs  (q.  v.),  tfaongb  they 
exodse  irchle^Bcopal  rights,  have  been  excluded  tn-va 
this  list.  The  Jansenists  (q.  v.)  in  Holland  have  still 
one  archbiahop  at  Utrecht.  We  give  a  list  of  airb- 
bishoprics  in  oor  articles  on  the  fariona  countries. 

In  the  United  States  there  were,  in  1865,  seven  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  Catbolfc  Church,  viz.  Babimore, 
Abp.  Spanlding ;  2feK  Orkanty  Abp.  Odin  (died  1860) ; 
New  Font,  Abp.  McCloekey;  Cmcinntai,  Abp.  Pnrcell ; 
81.  Lottu,  Abp.  Kenrick ;  Oregon^  Al^.  Blancltet ;  Sm 
F)rama$eo,  Al>p.  Alemany.  In  the  year  1S28  Voft 
Leo  XII  appc^ted,  after  modi  delay,  an  azc&bisbop 
in  Colombia,  whom  Bolivar  bod  proposed. 

III.  In  aU  the  Eattem  Churches  the  difference  be- 
tween archbishops  and  bishops  is  lees  marked  than  ui 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Chorrh  of 
Turkey  has  four  patriarchs.  Independent  archbishopg 
of  CyisoB,  Mount  Knai,  and  Montenegro,  and  aev- 
oral  archbisliops  or  metrapoUtana  in  the  patriarchat* 
of  Constanthiople.  In  Russia,  In  1866,  25  prelates  bad 
the  title  arcbt>ishop;  In  Greece,  12;  in  Aostiia,  2. 
With  regard  to  the  other  Eastern  Chnrchea,  cnnpan 
the  articles  ArmemaUf  JVesloriaH^  /aooNfes,  Copls, 
Abjfinman  Chxcrth. 

IV.  In  ProUMatU  coontrlea,  ardiUshops  are  fonnd 
in  Finland  (Rnssla),  1;  Sweden,  1;  England,  2;  and 
Irdand,  3.  Bede  asdgns  the  first  eatabliabment  of 
archldBbo|»tc8  In  England  to  the  time  of  Lncloa,  said 
to  be  the  first  Christian  king  of  England,  who,  after 
the  conversion  of  his  suujecte,  erected  threo  archbish- 
oprics, viz.  London,  York,  and  Llandaff  (Caerleon). 
llie  dignity  of  archbishop  continued  in  the  see  of  Lun- 
don  one  hundred  and  elghfy  yoars,  and  was  then,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  transferred  to  Canterbnrv. 
Augustin,  the  monk  who  was  sent  1^  Pope  Gregoiy 
to  convert  the  English  nation,  in  the  reigri  of  Etfael- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  was  the  first  bisht^  of  Canterbury ; 
but  Theodore,  the  sixth  in  succession  after  Itim,  was 
the  first  archbishop  of  that  see.  The  archbishop 
Cantertjury  liad  ancientiy  the  primacy,  not  only  over 
England,  but  Ireland  also,  and  all  the  Id^ops  of  the 
latter  were  consecrated  him.  He  was  styled  by 
Pope  Urban  II  AHeritu  OtU$  Papa;  be  bad  a  perpet- 
ual legatlne  power  annexed  to  his  archldsbopric :  he 
had  some  marks  of  royalty,  such  as  the  power  of  coin- 
ing mone}',  etc  Since  the  Reformation  he  is  styled 
PrimaU  <md  Metropoiiian  of  aU  Et^and.  Archbishop 
Cranmer  was  the  first  who  bore  this  titie.  As  to  pre- 
cedency, there  have  been  many  contests  about  it,  as 
also  about  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  between 
tha  two  arcUei^Bconal  eMar~^SeaM|Miiiqnariana  will 
have  it  tiiat  oS^tS^S^oH'^f^  origiMUy 
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primate  of  tb«  BritiBh  Chinch ;  for  Loudon  never  ma 
a  Bonujn  colony,  or  tha  seat  of  the  Roman  emperora, 
as  York  was,  when  both  SeTcnu  and  Gonstantioa 
Chlonu  lived  and  died,  and  when  Constantinfl  the 
Great  vaa  born ;  and  from  hence  they  infer  that  where 
the  empeiora  resided  waa  the  most  likely  place  to  have 
pre-eminence  above  the  re»t    However  it  be,  in  the 
reign  of  Heniy  I,  WiUism  Corbel,  xrchblabop  of  Caa- 
terfooiy,  obtained  fro^i  the  pope  the  character  of  leg- 
ate, 1^  which  he  aecnred  to  himself  a  snperiiHi^  over 
the  see  ofTorfc,  which  be  vlaitsd  jun  UgtOiomt,  Bat 
after  his  death  the  contest  still  conttooed ;  for  we  find  | 
that  hi  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  a  synod  being  called  at  ^ 
If  estndoster  ^  the  pope's  legate,  the  archbishop  of  ^ 
Canterbniy  condng  first,  seated  himself  at  the  right  | 
hand  of  the  legate ;  bnt  Tork,  coming  afterward,  re-  ' 
fused  to  take  the  seat  on  the  left  hand,  and  demanded 
Cantwbinjr's  plae^  which  the  Utter  refii^ng,  Tork  sat , 
down  in  bis  Up.   ThU  occasioned  the  synod  to  break 
up  In  disorder,  and  both  parties  appealing  to  the  pope, 
the  contest  was  decided  In  favor  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, which  enjoys  the  precedency  to  thb  day.  The 
privjiegee  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  are,  among 
others,  to  crown  the  kings  of  EngUnd;  to  have  prel- 
ates fw  his  officers — as  the  bishop  of  Lend  on  bis  pro- 
vincial dean ;  the  bishop  of  Winchester  his  chancel- 
lor; the  Uahop  of  LlnedlD  his  vice-chanceDOT;  the 
Mihi^ofSaillBbaiybiBprecmrtDr;  Oie  Uahop  of  Wor- 
cester bis  chaplain ;  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester  his 
ciDsier-bearer,  which  last  office,  since  the  tiroes  of 
popery,  has  ceased.    He  is  also  the  first  peer  of  Eng- 
land next  to  the  royal  family.   The  arehbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  the  supreme  government  of  eceU^M- 
tical  matters  next  under  the  l^fr  Upon  flie  daath  of 
any  soflVagan  bbhop,  the  custody  of  his  see  devolves 
opon  the  archbishop.   He  has  the  power  of  censuring  , 
any  bishop  in  his  province ;  be  has  an  andent  right 
to  preside  in  all  provincial  councils  of  Iiis  suffragans, 
which  formerly  were  held  once  a  year,  Imt  have  been 
ducontinned  a  long  time ;  so  that  lus  power  of  exam- 
hdng  tilings  throoghoot  his  province  U  devolved  to 
the  courts,  ofwUchbeholdsseVbnl— astbeConrtof 
AtcIms,  Prerogative  Court,  Court  of  Peculiars,  etc, 
sod  he  has  the  probate  of  wiUs.  As  to  the  archbishop 
of  Tori^  be  U  now  styled  Primate  mi  M^ropoSkui  of 
Enifbmd,  and  takes  place  of  all  peers  except  the  arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  and  the  lord  chonoelior.  The 
province  of  the  archbishop  of  Tork  condsts  of  the  six 
Dortlieni  cotinties,  with  Cheshire  and  Nottingham- ', 
lUni  Hm  rest  of  England  and  Wales  fimn  the  prov- ', 
Uce  of  the  arcfaldsbop  of  Canterbmy.   The  dtocasas  > 
of  dw  two  archbishops — that  is  to  say,  the  districts  in 
iriiich  they  ezerdse  ordinary  episcopal  Amcdona — 
wen  remodelled  by  6  and  7  William  IV,  c.  77.  The 
£ocese  of  Canterbniy  comprises  Kent,  except  the  city 
sad  deanery  of  Bodwster,  and  some  parishes  trans- 
ferred 1^  this  act;  a  nmnber  of  parishes  in  Sossex 
eaDed  "pecaUars;"  with  small  districts  In  other  dio- 
ceses, pcuticobnfy  ZimSta.   The  diocese  of  the  arch- 
tnsbop  of  Tork  embraces  the  county  of  Tork,  except 
that  portion  of  it  now  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Rlpon 
ted  Vanchester,  the  whole  coun^  of  Nottingham,  and 
Mme  other  detached  districts.    Scotland,  while  epis- 
copaej  prevailed  in  that  country,  had  two  archbishops 
-of  St  Andrew's  and  Glasgow— the  fbrmer  of  wliom 
«as  Primate  ^fa&  ^nAmi.   WaUs  Ukewbe  ancient- 
ly boasted  of  an  nrdiUsbopt  whose  see  (as  has  been  i 
observed)  waa  established  at  Caerleon,  and  wa^  after-  I 
wud  translated  to  St.  David's,   But  the  plague  rag- 
ing very  much  in  that  country,  the  archiei»8CDpaI  see  I 
w  again  removed  to  Doll,  In  Bretaitne,  where  this  ' 
dignity  ended ;  notwithstanding  which,  In  after  af^,  i 
the  Britons,  or  Welsh,  commcnoed  an  action  on  that  i 
■ttoont  against  the  ardiUsbop  irf  Canterbury,  but  | 
Tne  cast.    In  Ireland  there  are  two  Protestant  and  ' 
ftxir  Soman  CathoUo  archbishops.    Of  the  former,  ; 
tht  atcUusfaop  (rf  Armagh  U  pkmaU     aU  Irttand,  i 
Aa 


the  arcbbuhop  of  Dublin  being  Primate  of  Inbmd. 
They  sit  alternately  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  Qme 
bishops  who,  along  with  them,  represent  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  being  also  chosen  by  rotation  tVom  the 
whole  body.  Previons  to  the  creation  of  aa  arcbbisb- 
otffic  in  Ireland,  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  extended  to  that  island.  The  amount  of 
control  wMch  belongs  to  an  archbishop  over  the  bish- 
ops of  his  province  is  not  very  accurately  defined ;  bnt 
if  any  bnbop  introduces  inegulariUes  into  his  diocese, 
or  is  gnil^  of  immorallly,  the  archbishop  may  call  him 
to  account,  and  even  deprive  him.  In  1822,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  who  is  faimate  of  all  Ireland,  de- 
posed the  bishop  of  Clogher  on  the  latter  ground.  To 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  belongs  the  honor  of 
placing  the  crown  on  the  sovereign's  head  at  hb  coro- 
nation ;  and  the  orchUshop  of  Tork  claims  the  like 
privilege  in  the  case  of  the  queen^wnsort,  wboee  per- 
petual cbapUn  be  is. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  ScotUnd  has  at  present  no 
archbishop,  but  the  presiding  bishop  has  the  title  of 
jTMRiif,  or  metropolitan.  In  the^glish  colonies,  the 
bishops  of  Colcatta,  Sydney,  New  ZeaUnd,  Montreal, 
Capetown,  each  of  whom  presides  over  an  ecclesiastical 
province  (a  number  of  dioceses),  have  tite  titU  Hbtb^ 
FOUTjUr.    See  Mbtbopolitah. 

The  election  of  an  arehbishop  does  not  diifer  from 
that  of  a  bishop  [see  Bisbop}  ;  bnt  when  he  U  invest- 
ed, with  bb  office  he  is  said  to  be  "enthroned,"  where- 
as a  bishop  U"cofa8ecrated,"  He  also  writes  himself 
"bjt  divine  providence,"  a  bishop  being  "by  divine 
pemissionj"  and  has  the  title  of  "Grace"  and  "Host 
Reverend  Father  in  God,"  wlifle  a  bbbop  b  styled 
•■Lord'* and" Bight Bevenndndberfai God."  Tfao 
orchUshop  U  entitled  to  present  to  all  ecde^tkal 
liviuH  in  the  disposal  of  ^ocesan  bishops  if  not  filled 
up  'nftin  six  montliB ;  and  every  Ushop,  whether  cre- 
ated or  translated,  is  bound  to  nuke  a  legal  convey- 
ance to  the  arcbbuhop  of  the  next  avoidiuice  of  ono 
such  dignity  or  benefice  belonging  to  hb  see  as  the 
orcbUshop  shall  choose.  Thb  b  called  the  archbish- 
op's' option.  See  Bishop  ;  Epucopact.  See  QlMg- 
ham,  Orig.  Eodta,  bk.  ii,  cb.  27;  Cdeman,  AiKmt 
Ciru<HiiH^,ch.Tiii,§4. 

V.  In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  the  title 
archbishop  b  not  customary,  yet  It  was  conferred,  on 
April.l9, 1829,  ^y  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  tiie 
superintendent  general  of  the  pro^'ince  of  Prussia,  Bo- 
rowski,  with  the  declaration,  "  Why  should  not  tho 
highest  dignitaries  of  our  evongeliod  cborch  have  the 
some  claim  to  this  dignity  as  the  clergymen  of  seTaial 
other  evangelical  oountriee,  In  which  it  baa  been  pre- 
served without  intsiTuptim?"  See  Nicolovins,  Dip 
UtiAdfi.  WSrde  m  Preuuen  evmfd.  Kirchs  (Eoenigs- 
berg,I884). 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  arcbbbbopa,  see  Helfert, 
Vom  dm  XedOm  wtd  PfSOUem  dor  BiMft  (Pragne, 
188^;  and  Matt,  Jkgmat.  kiitor.  Ahkandlwug  iAeriii^ 
fwAcKcks  SteBtmg  derEnbucAS/e  (Prubn^.  1847).  A 
list  of  all  archbishoprics,  with  their  suftaganB,throBgb- 
ont  the  wodd,  will  be  ^ven  in  ao  Apfkxdix.— Hook, 
CAurcAiXef.  a.  v.f  Ctmabtn^ Eiiiqfdefadia,  %.-r. 

Arohdall,  Hkbttw,  a  learned  clergyman  and  an- 
tiquary of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  was  bom 
at  Dublin  in  1728,  filled  several  ecclesiastical  posts, 
and  finally  became  rector  «f  SUne,  in  the  county  of 
Heath.  He  died  In  1791.  After  forty  years  of  in- 
tense application  to  the  monastic  recwds  of  IraUnd, 
he  pnblbhed,  in  1786,  MotuutiooH  Hibendami  a  BI9- 
tary  of  the  A  hbtga,  Prioritt,  emd  Bdigmu  Bemmt  eflr*. 
land—Gemleman'g  Mapamt,  sd,  TOO;  AUibcme,  i>ie- 
tuwory  ofAvAart^  i,  S?. 


Archdeaoon  (clu^ofOie  drnmrn),  an  ecdesUs- 
tical  officer  wboee  du^  orieinally  cOMMed  chiefly  in 
anperintendiog  the  temporal  affitirs  of  tiie  dwch. 

1.  The  office  waa  mie  of [l)«iit4ilDB(b4kM!he'<B^ 
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dmrch ;  but  bow  it  grew  Into  such  importance  ia  nut- 
ter of  dispDta.  "The  antiqaUyof  this  ofBc«  is  held  to 
be  BO  high  by  many  Roman  Cadiolk  writers  that  they 
derive  its  origin  from  the  appdntment  of  the  sotsq 
deacons,  and  suppose  that  fit.  Stephen  was  the  first 
archdeacon ;  but  there  is  no  authority  to  warrant  tlUs 
conclusion.  Mention  is  also  made  of  lAorentiiu,  arch- 
deacon of  Rome,  who  snfll9redA.D.  260;  bnt,  although 
he  WAS  called  archdeaoon  (according  to  Prndentias), 
he  was  no  more  than  the  piindpal  man  of  the  seven 
deacons  wlw  stood  at  the  altar.  *Bie  {rimna  h  mp- 
tem  viris  qnl  stant  ad  amm  proximi'  (Pmdent.  Hymn. 
de  St.  Steph.).  Jerome  says  'that  the  archdeacon  was 
clioeen  out  of  the  deacons,  and  waa  the  principal  deacon 
in  every  church,  just  as  the  arch  presbyter  was  the 
principal  presbyter.'  Bat  even  in  Jerome's  time  the 
office  of  ardideacon  had  certainly  grown  to  great  Im- 
pottaiKO"  (Ho(d[,  s.  T.).  It  waa  usual  toe  one  of  the 
deacons  to  stand  by  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  while  the 
other  deacons  discharged  their  dn^  in  the  assembly. 
Thiadeacon  was  called  jirwiw,jirwiKernudjaoon^ 
first  or  chief  deacon ;  and  he  waa  osoatly  the  Ushop's 
man  of  business.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  archdeacon  as 
necessary  to  eccleelastlcal  order  in  his  epistle  ad  Rui- 
Helm;  and  Optatns,  bishop  of  Hilevi,  says  that  it  waa 
the  rebuke  of  the  arduleaeon  CedUanna  to  Lucilla 
which  cansed  eventoally  the  Donatist  sdilsm.  It  is 
probable  that,  at  first,  the  deacon  senior  bodi  In  years 
and  office  wai  elevated  to  the  tank  of  archdeacon ; 
but  as  the  office  increased  in  Importance,  it  became 
necessary  to  elect  tlie  most  able  and  proper  peiaui  to 
discharge  the  duties.  Athanasius  was  made  archdea- 
con whOe  he  was  yet  a  young  man.  This  mode  of 
election  to  office  did  not,  however,  {wevail  universally ; 
tor  in  aome  places  the  choice  rested  solely  with  Uie 
bishop;  and  when  the  relation  of  bishop  and  Mlidea- 
con  became  very  intimate,  and  the  latter  was  o^^cial 
importance  to  his  superior  in  the  discbarge  of  his  epis- 
copal functions,  it  was  natural  that  the  bishop  should 
have  considerable  infiueuM  in  hia  af^Kantment.  The 
powers  of  the  ^bdeacons  were  extuutve  and  influen- 
tial. They  had  charge  of  Ibe  instruction  and  ednca- 
tion  of  the  younger  derks^  were  overseers  over  the 
deacons,  snperintAided  the  support  of  the  poor,  and 
assisted  the  bbhops  in  matters  of  administration  and 
Jurisdiction.  Without  bis  certifioate  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  orders,  and  fk«quently  he  represented 
the  bishop  at  synods.  Still  greater  became  his  pow- 
ers in  the  sixth  oeotuiy,  when  he  even  received  pu> 
uitive  power  over  the  i^iests,  and  a  rank  -above  all 
the  priests,  even  the  archpriest  This  b  dearly  stated 
by  Isidor  of  Sevilk,  who,  in  his  Epiib^  ad  Evoffrnm, 
plainly  says :  The  archpriest  most  know  that  he  Is 
subordinate  to  the  archdeacon,  and  must  obey  his  or- 
ders, as  well  as  those  of  his  bishop  (archipraibgter  vera 
t»  emnA  archi^aemo,  ejiu  prvemptk  meat  epitcopi  nm 
Moat  obedere).  Until  the  eighth  century  every  diocese 
had  only  one  archdeacon,  bnt  in  774,  Bishop  Heddo,  of 
Straslni^,  divided  his  diocese  into  seven  archdiaoon- 
ates  (ar^idiacoitatui  rwala),  and  most  of  the  other 
-bishops  imitated  this  institution,  with  the  exception 
of  Italy,  where  the  smallness  of  the  diocese  seemed  to 
make  a  division  of  the  dioceses  superfluous.  The 
"rural  archdeacons,''  to  whom  the  deans  (arcA^rrw. 
bjfteri  Tvraiet)  were  subordinate,  were  mostly  priests, 
while  the  ardtdeaoon  of  the  cathedral  church  (ardi- 
iiaemnu  magmu)  was  usually  only  a  deaeoo.  In  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  powen  of  tiie 
archdeacons  reached  their  climax.  Iliey  recdved  a 
jurisdiction  of  their  own  (jurudietio  prtipria)^  suspend- 
ed and  excommunicated  priests,. held  synods,  and  in 
many  ways  tried  to  enlarge  their  rights  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ushopa.  As  the  position  had  now  become  a 
"veiy  lucrative  one,'  many  members  of  noble,  prince- 
ly, and  even  royal  families  intruded  themaeWes  into 
^it,-  even  without  having  recdved  the  mdination  of 
deacons.   In  many  Instances  thur  powos  even  be- 


enoa  dangeroos  to  the  Uabops,  and  thus  m  maetioB 
wu  called  fbrtb.  Uany  of  the  aynoda  ot  Cbe  tU^ 
teenfh  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  those  of  Toms 
(1SS9),  Liege  iltBT),  Mentz  (1310),  took  from  &m 
some  of  their  powers,  reserving  Uiem  to  tiie  tnsh^ 
and  his  Tiear^fi^neral.  This  limitatkm  of  their  pow. 
era  was  confirmed  by  the  Coundl  of  Trent.  Uanr 
of  the  arehidiaconates  had  already  disappeared  bebrt 
the  latter  synod,  and  In  many  others  this  was  the  caw 
in  the  seventeentii  and  eighteenth  centuries.  At 
MOW  cathadzal  chordiee  tlie  oflke  of -ardideteMi  M3 
exists,  bnt  the  ftnrnier  lights  an  no  longer  cnmecled 
wHhh. 

In  the  Oredc  Church  the  office  of  rural  ardideaece 
never  existed ;  the  office  of  cathedral  archdeacon  «u 
eariy  displaced  by  the  cfaartopbylax,  and  even  the 
titie  of  archdeacon  early  disappewed.  In  Constanti- 
nople the  title  waa  rebdned,  but  the  archdeaeoa  «ai 
an  officer  of  the  eeort,.  not  of  tike  catiiednl  dmrdi. 

In  anne  of  the  Protestant  state  chnrche*  (tf  Gems, 
ny  ttie  titie  archdeacon  has  been  retained  tm  flw  bead 
ministers  of  ecdesiastical  districts. 

See  Thomaasin,  Vtt.  et  Nov.  Ecebst.  Due^Mma,  i,  L 
2,  0. 17;  Henog,  Xeai'&t^q^dapSdie,  s.  v. ;  Eadis,£^ 
denaitieat  Ogdqpadia,  a.  v.   See  IMUo<»i. 

8.  In  the  Church  <^  England  tben  are  71  nrdidffr 
oonries — several  In  each  diocese.  The  arehdenooa  ii 
a  deigyman  of  the  cathedral,  and  as  the  faie«no  «f 
the  office  is  limited,  he  generally  holds  a  beneAce  be- 
sides. He  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  ia  iiimself 
a  sort  of  vioe>bishop.  He  has  the  right  of  viaitatioa 
every  two  years  in  three,  to  inquire  into  tbe  repara- 
tions and'  movablee  l>elonging  to  churches ;  to  rttfena 
lUnsoat  tb  anqtandt  exoommnnleate ;  in  aome  plaoe* 
to  prove  wfila ;  and  to  induct  all  derka  Into  beneflets 
within  his  jurisdictions.  He  bos  power  to  keep  a  oomt, 
which  is  called  the  Court  of  the  Archdeaoen,  or  biB 
commissary,  and  this  he  may  hold  in  any  place  with- 
in his  ardideaconry.  In  this  court  the  cfanrch-'ww- 
dan's  business  Is  generally  decided.  The  revenue  of 
tbe  ardideaeon  wrisea  chiefly  from  pensions  paid  by 
the  incumbents.  These  pensions  originally  bore  do 
contemptible  ratio  to  the  whole  value  of  the  benetee, 
and  formed  a  suffident  income  for  an  active  uid  use- 
ful officer  of  the  church ;  but  now,  by  tbe  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  the  pay- 
ments are  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  archdeacons  is  very  inconsiderable.  The 
office,  therefore,  is  generally  bdd  by  pereoua  who 
have  alto  benefioes  or  other  prefbiracnt  in  tte  ehnrch. 
See  Grippe,  Law  Relating  to  ike  ClercA  amd  Ctoyy 
(E^b.  18IW)^Bin0iani,  Orig. Eedm,  bk.  ii,  xzi; 
IbiadMi,  CkmrkumdSteU,  i,  880; 

Archol&ie  CAp^f^fc).  ^  dty  bnllt  by  Arcbdans, 
after  whom  it  was  named  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  is,  t). 
It  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jeri- 
cho and  Phasafilis  (Josepbns,  Ant.  xviii,  2, 2).  In  the 
Peuiiager  Tqble  (p.  484)  it  is  placed  twelve  miles  from 
Jericho  toward  ScytbopoUs.  Ptolemy  reckons  it 
among  the  citiee  of  Judiaa  (see  Beland,  PtdoM.  p.  468; 
comp.  p.  576),  and  Pliny  (xiil,  4)  speaks  ttf  it  as  a  val- 
ley near  PbuaflUs  and  Uvias.  Antioclias  ia  naoned 
in  the  Latin  version  of  acts  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don  as  bishop  of  Archelala  in  Palestine  (Acta  eomcSior. 
ffeneral.  iv,  80);  but  the  Greek  cof^es  read  Aree 
('Apn;),  which  likewise  occurs  in  other  notices  (ib,  iv, 
827),  as  also  the  name  Aletnon  ('AAn;vwv,*fr.iv^  460). 
Tan  de  Ydde  (Uemoir,  p.  887)  odnddes  in  Scholze's 
identifleatlon  ot  the  site  with  the  mina  ef-JtesaSyj, 
at  the  south  base  of  a  hDl  in  the  lower  aectkm  of 
Wady  Fariah. 

Arohela'tlB  CApx^^C*  ^  the  peefh^  Tal- 
mud D^^'^p'^tt),  son  <tf  Herod  the  Greet  by  Maltlucc:. 
a  Samaritan  woman  (Josephus,  AmC  xtH,  1,8;  War, 
i,  28, 4),  and  bro^t  up,  wttff  ti^lweAH  Antipw,  at 
Borne  (Joieph.  W,^t,%,H)'^^%Ej^$Be^  «r  his 
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father's  dominloiu  (B.C..4)  IdnmniL,  JodM,  and  Sa- 
maria, with  the  important  cities  Cnsarea,  Sebosta,  Jop- 
pa,  and  Jenualem,  and  a  yearly  income  of  600  talento, 


BappoMd  OoiB  of  ArchelMM.  OfttmiM;  Bunch  of  Gnpaa.  with 
tlMBaa>e(lBai!Mk),"OfHan)d."  Jbomi;  Hehnet,  with 
tto  (Onek)  titto  (bmie  br  thb  jrine*  ODljr), "  EUuurah.'' 

as  «tbiiardi  (JMejA.  Am.  xvU,  11, 4;  called  Hug, 
rtX<vc»  In  Matt.  H,  23,  to  the  lense  of  "prince,"  "re- 
gent;"  comp.tliacoinmentator8inloc.).  Hisieignhad 
canuiMnc«d  inatupidoosly ;  for,  after  the  death  of  Her- 
od, and  before  Archelatu  could  go  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  bis  father's  will,  the  Jews  having 
become  wiy  tttmaltnooa  at  the  Temple  In  eonsaqneDce 
of  Us  PBftialng  aome  demands,  Aicbelans  orderad  fab 
soldiers  to  attack  tbem,  on  which  occasion  upward  of 
three  tlMoaand  were  slain  (Josephvs,  Ant,  xvil,  9,  8 ; 
War,  %  X,  8).  On  Archelans  going  to  Borne  to  so- 
licit the  royal  dignity  (agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the 
tributary  Idngs  of  that  age,  who  received  their  crowns 
from  the  Roman  emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy, 
con^sting  of  fiffy  of  their  principal  men,  with  a  peti- 
tion to  Aagnstna  that  they  lal^it  be  permitted  to  Uv« 
aceoiding  to  their  own  laws,  imder  a  Roman  governor, 
and  alao  complaining  of  his  cruelty  (Josephns,  War, 
ii,  2-7).  To  this  circonutance  our  Lord  perhaps  al- 
ludes  in  the  pamble  related  by  Luke  (xix,  12-27):  "A 
certain  nobleman  (fbytviiQ,  a  man  ofhirtk  or  nmk,  Ae 
KM  ftf  ffsrod)  went  into  a  &r  country  (/tafy),  to  re- 
ceive for  faiiBsalf  a  kingdom  (Jtukea),  uid  to  lettun. 
Bat  his  citiMns  (At  Jitwt)  hated  him,  and  sent  a  mea* 
sage  (or  emiony)  after  him  (to  Augtuim  Cmmxr),  say- 
ing, '  We  will  not  have  thia  man  to  reign  over  ns.'  " 
The  Jews,  however,  failed  in  this  remonstrance  (Jose- 
phns, AiU.  xvii,  11, 4).  Archelaus  returned  to  Judea, 
and  under  pretence  that  he  had  oonntenanced  the 
seditions  against  him,  he  deprived  Joaaar  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  gave  that  dignity  to  his  brother  Elea- 
zar.  He  governed  Jndiea  with  bo  much  violence  that, 
in  the  tenth  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  18,  2;  oomp.  life,  1) 
or  ninth  (Joseph.  War,  U,  7,  3)  year  of  his  reign  (ac- 
cording to  Dio  Cass.  Ix,  27,  under  the  consulate  of  H. 
^m.  Lepidna  and  L.  Aruntlna,  corresponding  to  A.D. 
6),  OD  acooant  of  bis  tyranny,  especially  toward  the 
Samaritans,  he  was  dethroned,  deprived  of  his  prop- 
er^, and  banished  to  Vienna  in  Ganl  (Josaidi.  Ant. 
xvii,  13,  2),  where  be  died  (the  year  Is  on  known ;  Je- 
rome, OaomoMt,  8.  V.  Bethlehem,  asserts  that  his  grave 
was  shown  in  thia  latter  place,  Id  which  case  he  most 
have  returned  to  Palestine  as  a  private  person).  The 
parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside  fh>m  fear  of  bim  on 
their  way  back  firom  Egypt,  and  went  to  Nazareth  in 
Galilee,  in  the  domain  of  his  gentler  brother  Antipaa 
(Matt,  ii,  22).  He  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  great 
inhamanity  and  oppression.  This  cruelty  was  exer- 
cised, not  only  toward  Jews,  but  toward  Samaritans 
also  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  7, 8).  He  bad  illegally  mar- 
ried Glai^yra,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
daring  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  who  left  several  chU- 
dren  by  her  (Joseph.  AtU.  xvii,  13,  1).— Noldii  ^ul. 
fdftm.  p.  219  B<i. ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  CUut.  Biog.  a.  v. 
See  Hebod. 

ArohftUHto  is  also  Uie  nam*  of  several  othw  per- 
sona mentioned  by  JoM}din8. 

1.  The  last  of  the  kings  of  Cappadoda  by  that 
name,  who  received  the  throne  (B.C.  84)  trom  Marc 
Antony,  and  was  afterward  held  in  great  esteem  by 
Angnatoa  and  the  succeeding  emperors,  but  at  length 
fell  Bodar  the  ^spleasnre  of  Tiberius,  and  died  at 
Bona,  A.D.  17.  (See  Smitii's  I^.  of  CIom.  Biog. 
a.  T.)    Ha  waa  on  hitimate  terns  with  Herod  the 


Great  (Josephua,  AM.  zvi,  10,  6,  7),  whose  son  Alex- 
ander married  his  daughter  Glaphyra  (ib.  8,  6),  and 
his  intervention  was  of  service  in  reconciling  Herod 
with  his  sous  and  brother  (ifr.  4,  &;  Wear,  1, 2&).  See 
Alexahder. 


Oola'  of  AreheUu8  of  OpfMdoda ;  the  lientnm  bearing  a  club 
and  the  laacriptlon  (In  Oroek),  "Of  King  ArcbeUiu,  Phllo- 
patrta,  the  FtmndaT  (L  e.  of  lOeow). 

2.  Julius  Archelaus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antlochns 
and  grandson  of  Cheldaa;  he  espoused  Hariamne, 
the  young  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  wltile  yet  a 
girl  of  ten  years ;  but  befine  she  became  marriageabl«# 
she  was  shamefully  dedowered  by  the  wldieiy  (JoM- 
phna.  Ant,  xix,  9, 1). 

3.  Son  of  Magadotus,  and  one  of  the  deserters  to 
the  Romans  during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jo- 
sephns, War,  vi,  4,  2). 

Arohel&iia,  bishop  of  Canha  in  Mesopotamia, 
A.D.  276,  held  a  pnbllc  dispute  with  a  heretic,  Manea, 
an  account  of  which  h«  pnbUshed  in  Syriac,  soon 
translated  into  Greek  and  Latin  (Socrates,  Bitt.  Eed. 
i,  22;  Jerome,  D«  Vir.  lUuttr.  72).  The  Lat.  version 
has  been  printed  by  Zaccagnins  (Collect,  Mon.  Vet. 
Rome,  1698)  and  Fabricius  (in  his  ed.  ot B*ppolgtiu). 

ArohelftUs,  a  bishop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadoda, 
who  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the  Hessa- 
llans  (A.D.  440),  which  is  referred  to  by  Photins 
iCod.  .62).— Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  s.  an. 

Aroher  (TilSp,  koA^th',  a  fiotemon,  Gen,  xxi, 
20;  D'>Itn*^Sa,  froatoUMnm,  ornMPHmm,  Geu.zllx,  - 
28 ;  ni^tea  ibiSK,  mmA'  bathe'iheth,  bovman,  1  Sam. 
xxxi,  8  J  r^JJ?  PTiia,  moreh'  baile'thetA,  «Wer 
wiAthBboa,lChsaa.x^8i  t^^\^  tfniq.dbrat' te'sftsO, 
one  bemdaiff  de  bow.  Jet.  11,  8;  conp.  Isa.  xxi,  17; 

8;  but  shnply  k^AelK,  a  iov.  In  Isa. 

xxi],  8;  eomp.  Ixxviii,  67;  while  in  Job  xvi, 
18,  the  word  Is  3^  rafi,  grtat,  prob.  a  Aotf).  From 


Andent  Egyptian  Archer. 


the  Sequent  sppearance  of  combatants  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see 
Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i,  387,  3H  405)  and  Baby- 
lonish ncalptnres  (see  Layard's  Nmeveh,  ii,  261),  we 
may  conclude  that  this  art  is  of  very  high  iP^fUittl^ 
(see  Jahn's  Arehaol.  %  278).    In  Gen.  xxi,  SO^sE- 
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mael  is '.spoken  of  as  an 
archer,  and  again  in  Gen. 
xxvii,  S,  but  with  reference 
to  fanntini;  rather  than  to 
irar;  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  long  the  case 
with  the  Israelites,  tbongh 
tlie  neighboring  nadons 
employed  it  fot  militar}' 
purposes.  See  Abhob. 
8anl,  we  read  (1  Sam. 
xxzi,  8),  vas  iroanded  by 
the  Philistine  archers,  and 
ItliM  twen  coi^|eetnred  that 
ft  was  the  n&skitlflilness 
of  the  braelttes  with  this 
weapon  which  led  David, 
while  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  king  and  bis  sons,  to 
_  give  directions  for  "  teacb- 

AnctentA-yrlma  Archer,  children  of  Judah 

tbe  nse  of  the  bow"  (2  Sun.  1,  18).  See  Bow.  If 
such  wen.  the  ease,  his  eflbiU  were  soocesBftil,  for, 
after  this  period,  from  its  fteqnent  mentton  in  the 
Holy  Scriptnrefl,  archeiy  would  «ppe«r  to  have  been 
considered  as  of  great  importance,  so  mnoh  so  that 
*'  breaking  the  bow"  is  a  phrase  often  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  fbr  taking  away  rae'a  power  (Hos. 
i,  6 ;  Jer.  xlix,  8S),  while  "  stoengthenlng  tbe  bow" 
was  a  symbol  <tf  tlu  Increase  of  Influence  (Oen,  xlix, 
24).  The  Perrians  were  flunona  among  the  aneients 
for  their  archers  (ISO.  ziU,  16;  Jer.xlix,U;  1,1-42). 
See  BowMAK. 

Arches,  Court  of.  This  court,  which  snbslsted 
in  England  before  tlie  time  of  Henry  II,  is  a  court  of 
appeal,  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
the  judge  is  called  the  dean  of  arches,  because  he  an- 
ciently held  his  court  in  the  church  of  St  Hary-le- 
bow  (Sanda  Maria  de  Arcv&tu).  The  spiritnal  courts 
are  now  held  at  Doctors'  Commwts. 

Ar'oheVlte  (Chald.  only  in  the  plar.  emphatic, 
Arkevayi',  KI^S"?!*!  Sept.  'Ap^uaioi),  one  of  the  na- 
tions transplanted  by  the  As^Tians  in  place  of  the 
captive  Samaritoni,  and  who  Joined  afterward  in  op- 
posing the  returned  Jews  (Exra  It,  9),  probably  in- 
haUtanta  of  tlio  dty  i^aoH  (q.  v.),  mentimed  (G«n. 
z,  10)  08  an  early  aettlement  of  Ninuod. 

Ar'chi  (Heb.  Arhi\  ^S^K;  Sept.  combines  with 

the  following  word,  'Apx>ai'ap<^  <  Vulg-  Ar^  Ala- 
rolh;  but  tbe  Heb.  baa  no  connective  between  tbe 
words,  where  tbe  Anth.  Vers.  Itas  prob.  supplied  the 
best  relation  "to"),  e  city  or  place  on  the  boundary 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  between  Bethel  and  Ata- 
rotb  (Josh,  xvij  2) ;  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  re- 
'  of  Baii-Zeid  (BMl,  Commaif.  In  loc.),  which, 
however,  is  too  far  north  [see  Atabotb],  and  rather 
to  be  sought  in  the  valley  west  of  Bethel,  perhaps  at 
the  ruined  site  called  Ktfr  Mutr.  See  Tbibb.  It 
appears  to  designate  (collectively  used)  a  clan  inhab> 
iting  a  district  called  Ertch  (different,  of  course,  fVom 
that  in  Babylonia,  Gen.  x,  10),  elsewhere  named  only 
BS  the  residence  of  Hushai  the  ArchiU  (Heb.  ArH  , 
"^SliK,  Sept.  'Apx^  V.  X.  'ApaxOi  ^  those  who  ad- 
hered to  David  daring  Atmdom'a  nbeUkm  Sam. 
XV,  82 ;  xvi,  16).    See  Abckits. 

Aitthloapeliaims,  i.  e.  Aroludiaplalii,  was  the 
title  of  tbe  highest  dignitary  in  ib»  old  Franklsh  em- 
pire. His  do^  was  to  make  a  report  to  the  king  on 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  which  were  brongbt  before 
the  government.  Generallyon  archbishopwos  charged 
with  this  office,  and  gradually  it  became  connected 
with  certain  archiepiscopal  sees.  The  office  became 
extinct  after  a  few  centuries,  and  for  tbe  discharge  of 
'  its  duties  tleemotjfnarii  or  atmon*; rs  were  institnted  in 
the  tUrteenth  centuiy. 


ArcbiSrens  (apjptptvc),  a  name  denoting  high- 
priest,"  and  used  in  the  Greek  Cfanrch  for  the  bi^iT 
clergy  above  the  rank  of  pieriiyter,  like  tbe  Latk 
torm  pBCLATE. 

ArchimandritA  (_Spx*^  uavipof),  tbe  aaw 
given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  aeacf  efa  mmmtlnj. 
and  Is  eqniralent  to  "abbot."  It  has  olio  been  ap 
plied  to  all  ecclesiastical  snperiois,  and  ereo  in  tbt 
Latin  Chnrch  there  have  been  ezainiilea  iit  arebUdi. 
ops  being  styled  arcliimandrites. 

Archlp'puB  (*Apx'i»T>"oc,  "  mojfer  q/"  the  ione"). 
a  Christian  minister,  whom  liie  Apoetle  PaoI  caXb  id? 
"fellow-soldier"  (Pbilem.  2),  and  whom  he  exboit! 
to  renewed  activity  (CoL  iv,  17),  A.D.  57.  As  tbt 
fooner  epistle,  which  conoenu  a  private  mstter,  i»  ad- 
dressed to  him  Jointly  with  FhUemon  and  ApphiL 
and  as  "  the  Church  in  their  house"  is  also  addnased. 
it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a  member  of 
Philemon's  fkmily.  From  the  latter  reference  (so  Je- 
rome, Theodoret,  and  (Ecumenlus)  it  would  seem  thtt 
Archlppua  had  exercised  the  office  of  evangelist  somt- 
times  at  Epfaesus,  sometimes  elsewhere  (at  Laodicea. 
according  to  the  ApottoUcal  ComtitiUiofu,  vii,  48),  mi 
that  he  finally  resided  at  Colosss,  and  there  discbai^ 
the  office  of  presiding  presbyter  or  bishop  when  PxdI 
wroto  to  tbe  Colossian  Church  (see  Dietcfanaier, 
Arrt^ipe,  Altdorf.  1761).  The  exhortation  given  t> 
him  in  ttiis  efdstle  has,  without  sufficient  gronndc. 
been  construed  into  a  rebuke  for  past  negligenc*. 
Tradition  states  that  he  had  been  one  of  Jeana's 
disciples,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  ChofU. 
near  Loodicea  (Mtnaiog.  Grac.  i,  206). 

AroblsyiULg&glUi  (&pxutwayiirf0Sy "  mler  of  the 
synagogue,"  called  also  apx^iy  oway^yitQ  [Luke 
viii,  41],  and  simply  apx»>y  [Matt,  ix,  16] ;  Heb. 
h^SSn  riM^  oUjjror  niUr  ^  tie  ^/magogiu^  In 
la^  Bynogoguas  there  appeata  to  have  been  a  coV 
1^  or  coonof]  of  elders  (fi'^SpT  ~  wptv^npot,  Luke 
vii,  8)  to  whom  the  care  of  tbe  synagogue  and  tbe  (li«- 
cipline  of  the  congregation  were  committed,  and  to  all 
of  whom  this  title  was  applied  (MaA  v,  S2 ;  Acts  xiii. 
16;  xviii,  8,  compared  with  ver.  17).  Their  duti<s 
were  to  preside  in  the  public  services,  to  direct  tb)- 
reading  «[  tbe  Scriptures  and  the  addreases  to  the  ood- 
gregation  (Vltilnga,  De  Sgnagoga  VeUrt,  Hb.  iii,  p(. 
f,  c  7;  eomp.  Acb  xtil,  IS),  to  BBpeiintend  the  dfe- 
tiibntion  of  alms  (Titr.  c  10),  and  to  punish  trans, 
gressors  either  by  scourging  (Vitr.  c.  11 ;  oomp.  Matt. 
X,  17 ;  xxiii,  84 ;  Acts  xxii,  19)  or  by  excommunica- 
tion (Titr.  c.  9).  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  titif 
is  sometimes  applied  to  tbe  president  of  this  council, 
whose  office,  according  to  Grotiua  (^Anmotatiimea  m 
Matt,  ix,  18 ;  Liu.  xUi,  14)  and  many  other  wrftets. 
was  dlflteent  from  and  superior  to  that  of  tbe  Mers 
in  general.  Vitringa  (p.  &66),  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  there  was  no  sndi  distinction  of  office, 
and  that  the  title  thus  applied  merely  designates  the 
presiding  elder,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  and  in  tbe 
name  of  the  whole. — Eitto,  s.  v.   See  STifAootims. 

Ar'ohltA  (Heb.,  with  the  art.,  ka-ArtT,  "^S^Sn, 
as  if  ttom  a  place  named  Ertch,  ;  Sept.  o  'Apax'- 
Tulg.  ArackiUs),  the  usual  designation  of  David'^ 
friend  Hushai  (2  Sam.  xv,  82;  xvii,  6,  14;  1  Cbrv^n. 
XTiviij  83).  The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  di— 
guised,  it  is  true,  in  tbe  Anth.  Vers.)  in  Josh,  xvi,  S. 
where  "  the  borders  of  Archi"  (i.  e.  *'  the  Archifce' ) 
are  named  aa  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  cbildrcn  of  Jo- 
seph," somewhere  in  the  n^hborhood  of  Bethel. 
town  of  tbe  name  of  Erech  appears  in  Palestine :  It 
possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi,  the  Zaamx- 
itea,  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the  lost  &int 
trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the  oonntiy 
See  Abchi. 
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fine  art,  U  not  purely  anoh  in  the  aenM  that  paint- 
ing, sealptnra,  raasic,  and  postiy  an,  bat-  most  be 
ranked  laUter  as  an  applied  art.  Buildings  erected 
for  dwelling,  mannfiicture,  merchandiae,  public  busi- 
ness, education,  worship,  burial,  or  defense,  serve, 
first  and  jximarily,  th^  practical  purposes.  lu  so  Ear 
as  T^cienoe  is  had  to  the  mathematical  and  physical 
principles  of  coostmction,  the  choice  of  material,  and 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  building  to  its  usee,  the 
edifice  is  a  tcientific  achievement  and  from  this  stand- 
l>oint  architectnre  is  a  science.  In  so  fiu*  as  the  laws 
of  taste  and  the  power  of  the  imagination  are  applied 
to  the  grouping  of  the  masses,  and  the  invention  and 
distribution  of  the  ornamentation,  the  edifice  is  a  work 
of  azt,  and,  firom  tills  osthetic  atand-pdnt,  architecture 
ii  a  fiiie  art.  Embodying  thus  the  material  and  spir- 
itual wants  of  an  age  or  people  with  its  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  nature  and  the  power  of  its  imagina- 
tion, iht  lustory  of  architecture  Is  a  most  important  el- 
ement in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  genius  of  a 
gruat  architect,  though  lar^^ly  controlled  by  tlw  object 
of  tlM  btdlding,  the  materials  at  his  confiuand,  and  other 
considerations  of  site,  country,  and  dinu^,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  prevailing  styles  and  tastes,  wUl'always 
be  stamped  upon  liia  woriu,  and  give  them  a  marked 
individuality.  Though  no  monuments  remain  of  their 
earliest  history,  architecture  is  generally  supposed  to 
h.kve  existed  as  a  fine  art  before  the  other  formative 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 

I.  AndaU  Art^tedan. — This  period  extends  from' 
the  earliest  times  to  lUxmt  the  time  of  Constantino  tlie 
Great,  when  Cliristiani^  took  the  place  <rf  Paganism 
as  the  controlling  spirit  in  architecture. 

1.  Egyptian — The  earliest  aothenticated  monu- 
ments of  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  E^ypt,  where 
were  developed  Indeed  the  germs  of  all  the  arts.  Of 
the  other  styles  we  can  trace  the  rise,  culminadon, 
and  decadence.  Of  tbo  rise  of  Egyptian  art  we  know 
Dothing,  bat  we  are  placed  suddenly  face  to  fitoe  with 
the  Pyramids  of  Giseh,  the  Sphinx,  and  other  works, 
all  executed  in  true  taste,  and  with  so  great  a  degree 
of  scientific  knowledge  as  to  indicate  a  long  period  of 
anterior  developmenL  This  first  period  (in  the  fourth 
dynaaty)  excelled  all  later  periods  in  some  elements 
of  deeign,  though  the  second  On  the  twelfth  dynasty) 
pv«  the  column  and  other  elements,  all  of  which 
were  moulded  together,  and  brought  to  the  highest 
execution  and  finish  in  the  third  period  (in  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty).  Egygtian  architecture,  in  many 
puinta,  such  as  the  majestic  dLspositioo  of  the  musses, 

Se  sabUme  massiveneas  and  durability  of  its  walls, 
c  long  vistas  through  successive  courts  and  lines  of 
rulnnns  and  sphinxes,  the  predominance  of  the  inte- 
rior over  exterior  ornament,  tiie  universal  osa  of  color, 
the  anbordinatiaa  of  sculptnra  Mid  painting  to  aichi- 
tactonic  effects,  the  symbolism  of  its  ornaments  and 
the  monumental  character  of  its  edifices,  was  the  most 
perfect  Uie  world  has  yet  seen.  (See-  Wilkinson,  Ar- 
fkiiectttre  of  the  AncietU  Egypliatu,  Lond.  1856.)  The 
Ejypdan  public  ediSoes  consisted  of  temples,  palaces, 
tonba,  and  aqnedncts.  The  earliest  TVnip^n  and  Tbnit 
were  doubtless  of  wood,  or  were  excavated  from  the 
mXA  rock.  These  two  s^les  of  building  gave  a  typi- 
cal character  to  the  later  temples,  buUt  mostly  atrnve- 
irroond  and  of  cot  stone.  The  temple  was  usually 
Imilt  upon  a  high,  often  a  raised  foun^tion,  above  the 
fiow  of  the  high  waters  of  the  NUe.  The  entranca- 
w^  was  paved  with  broad  stones,  and  often  led  firom 
the  tmnb  of  a  deceased  king.  This  entrance  opened 
on  the  side  Eacing  the  Nile  to  an  endoeore  Burro anded 
W  a  massive  wall  of  cut  stone,  diminishing  as  it  rose, 
and  eorered  like  all  the  Egyptian  walls,  as  those  of 
tmplea  and  tombs,  with  a  broad,  simple,  spreading 
rornice.  This  unlwoken  massive  wall  was  covered, 
as  were  the  walls  of  the  temple  within,  with  symbolic 
psinringa  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  hieroglyphic  rec- 
«nds(rflilsto(7,4vflgaiet  of  ddttee  and  kings.  Witli* 


in  the  endosme  was  the  temple,  surrounded  by  rows 
of  trees,  and  often  with  an  artificial  basin  of  water  at 
one  side.  From  the  single  opening  of  the  entrance 
in  the  wall  the  way  led  twtween  two  rows  of  colt^al 
sphinxes  or  rams  to  the  ni^testic  fii^e  of  the  temple. 
Before  the  door  rose  two  lofty  obelisks  or  sat  two  co- 
lossal figures,  and  banners  floated  firom  high  poles  at 
tbMT  side.  The  walls  within  and  without,  and  the 
oolnuuis,  even  when  made  of  costly  and  polished  stones, 
were  covered  with  religious  paintings  or  hieroglyph- 
ics.   The  doo^  opened  to  a  court  within,  surrounded 

a  covered  passage-way  (sometimes  a  second  similar 
court  followed) ;  into  these  wen  admitted  the  awe- 
struck multittide.  Into  the  series  itf  chambers  ex- 
tending back  of  the  eonits,  covered  by  stwie  roofing 
and  lighted  by  small  openings  from  above,  were  ad- 
mitted only  priests  or  sacred  persons.  In  tUta  last 
chamber  was  the  "sanctum  sanctorum,"  containlug 
the  image  of  the  deity.  The  columns  of  the  Egyptian 
architecture  are  of  tlu«e  typical  kinds,  emblematic  of 
the  papyrus,  the  lotus,  and  die  palm — the  fluting,  when 
used,  originating  in  ibn  columns  of  the  underground 
temples.  The  temples  varied  in  dze,  and  the  general 
dispodtion  of  tlie  courts  and  chambers,  often  having 
the  rear  half  cut  out  of  the  living  rock.  See  Temple. 

The  PyrofMdt,  at  tombs  of  the  kings,  faced  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  They  were  first  huiT^ 
small,  and  then  enlarged  by  socoeesive  coverings,  as 
the  length  and  ^peri^  of  the  rdgns  of  the  mon- 
arcbs  permitted.  Iliey  were  buOt  in  terraces,  and 
then  were  filled  out  and  faced  with  stone,  commencing 
from  the  upper  terrace  and  going  downward.  The 
interiors  of  the  Pyramids  and  of  the  successive  layers 
were  often  filled  with  brick  ot  loose  stone,  bnt  the  fa- 
cing was  of  hard,  dressed,  often  of  polished  stone.  Ex- 
amination has  shown  that  the  interior  pyramid  was' 
often  made  with  much  more  care  tlian  tt^  subsequent 
&cings.  There  was  only  one  small  chamber  (with  a 
narrow  passage  leading  to  it),  and  containing  a  sealed 
massive  stone  sarcophagus,  hoIcUng  the  embalmed  body 
of  the  monarch.  Of  large  and  small  pyramids  there 
are  fbund  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  tiiey  mostly  occur, 
sixty^eeven,  counting  the  finished  and  unfinished,  and 
those  in  the  difibrent  degrees  of  preservi^n.  They 
reach  from  Cairo  to  Fayoum,  akog  the  left  shore 
the  Nile,  a  distance  of  about  five  nUles.  They  are 
amjiged  in  five  principal  groups,  the  chief  one  being 
that  of  Gizeh,  situated  near  ancient  Mempliiti,  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  Egyptian  monarchy.'  The  largest  of 
them,  that  of  Cheops,  is  now  450  ft.  high,  and  746  ft. 
square  at  the  base.  All  the  great  pyramids  were  bnUt 
between  the  second  and  fiMi  dynaedes.  The  later 
l^nunids  were  built  mostly  of  brick,  and  were  much 
smaller,  as  were  also  those  of  Upper  'Egypt  [see  Etri- 
opiaI  near  Meroe,  hdng  bnUt  about  700  B.C.  The 
private  tombs  were  mostly  cnt  in  the  living  rock,  and 
were  often  decorated  with  great  taste  and  labor.  See 
Pyramid. 

The  v^ai  of  the  Egyptians  were  of  great  extent, 
and  cmtained  spacious  gardens  watered  by  canals 
eommanicating  with  the  Klla.  Tka  honse  itself  was 
sometimes  OTnamented  with  pn^ijdmi  and  obelisks, 
like  the  temples ;  It  is  even  possible  that  part  of  the 
building  may  liave  been  consecrated  to  relij^ns  pur- 
poses, as  the  chapels  of  other  countries,  since  we  find 
(in  ancient  paintings  of  them)  a  priest  engaged  in 
presenting  oflbrings  at  the  door  of  the  inner  cham- 
bers ;  and.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
the  women,  the  form  of  the  garden,  and  ^e  style  of 
the  porch,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  consider  it  a 
tem^e  rather  than  a  place  of  abode.  The  entrances 
.of  large  villas  were  generally  throng  folding  gates, 
standing  between  lofty  towers,  as  at  the  courts  of 
temples,  with  a  small  door  at  each  side ;  and  others 
bad  merely  folding  gates,  with  the  Jambs  surmount- 
ed by  a  oomice.  One  genmd  H*PlH'^^|'$^'v3^^ 
ed  round  the  premises,  but  tm'wuna  of  the  Iwnse^ 
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the  garden,  the  offices,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
villa  had  each  their  separate  enclosure.  The  walls 
were  Qsnally  bnlH  of  erode  brick,  and  when  in  damp 
places,  or  within  reach  of  the  innndatton,  the  low- 
er part  was  Btrengtbened  hjr  a  basement  of  stone. 
Tbey  were  sometimes  Mnamented  with  panels  and 
grooved  lines,  generaUj*  stnccoed,  and  the  sanimit  was 
crowned  either  with  Egyptian  battlements,  the  nsoal 
cornice,  a  row  of  spikeB  in  imitation  of  spearwheads,  or 
with  some  fancy  ornament.  The  plans  of  the  villas 
varied  according  to  drcDmstances,  bat  their  general 
arrangement  is  aufflclently  expUlned  by  the  pateUngs. 
They  were  snitoanded  by  a  higli  wall,  about  the  mid. 
die  of  which  was  the  mam  or  ftnnt  entrance,  with  one 
central  and  two  side  gates,  leading  to  an  open  walk 
stiaded  by  rows  of  trees.  Here  were  spacioas  tanks 
of  water,  filing  the  doors  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
of  the  house,  between  which  an  avenue  led  from  the 
miUn  entrance  to  what  may  be  called  the  centre  of  the 
mansion.  After  pas^g  the  outer  door  of  the  ilglit 
wing,  yott  entered  an  open  court,  with  trees,  extends 
ing  quite  round  a  nnclenB  of  inner  apartments,  and 
having  a  t>ack  entrance  commanicating  with  the  gar- 
den. On  the  right  and  left  of  this  court  were  six  or 
more  store-rooms,  a  small  receiving  or  waiting  room 
at  two  of  the  comers,  and  at  the  other  end  the  stair- 
cases which  led  to  the  upper  story.  Both  of  the  inner 
fapadea  were  ftimifihed  iritii  a  corridor,  snpportad  .on 
columns,  with  rimilar  towers  and  gateways.  The  in- 
terior of  this  wing  consisted  of  twelve  rooms,  two  out- 
er and  one  centre  court,  communicating  by  folding 
gates ;  and  on  cither  side  of  this  last  was  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  the 
sburcases  leading  to  the  upper  stoiy.  At  the  back 
were  three  long  rooms,  and  a  gateway  opening  on  the 
garden,  which,  beddes  flowers,  contained  a  variety  of 
trees,  asammer-house,  and  alarge  tank  of  water.  The 
arrangement  of  the  left  wing  was  different.  The  front 
gate  led  to  an  open  court,  extending  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  facade  of  the  building,  and  lucked  by  the  wall 
of  the  inner  put.  Central  and  lateral  doors  thence 
communicated  with  another  court,  sorronnded  on  three 
udes  by  a  set  of  rooms,  and  behind  It  was  a  corridcr, 
upon  which  several  other  chambers  opened.  This 
wing  had  no  back  entrance,  and,  standing  isolated,  the 
outer  court  extended  entirely  roand  it ;  and  a  succes- 
sion of  doorways  communicated  from  the  court  with 
different  sections  of  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the 
rooms,  disposed,  like  those  already  described,  around 
passages  and  corridors,  served  partly  as  sitting  apart- 
ments and  partly  as  store-rooma.  (See  Wilkinson's 
Anc,  Eg.  abridgm.  1,  24  sq.)    See  BmLDiito. 

2.  The  remains  of  Pernan  and  Aatyrian  palaces  are 
important,  as  suggesting  what  may  have  been  the  pre- 
dominant features  of  the  palaces  of  David,  and  espe- 
cially Solomon,  althoneb  this  style  was  doubtless  some- 
what modifled  by  the  Syrian  method  of  architecture, 
which  was  probably  more  loffy,  with  several  stories. 


quadrangular,  and  with  flat  rooh.  In  Mr.  Fergusaon'> 
work  (The  Palaeu  o/Ninevtk  and  Pertepolit  RalanA. 
Lond.  1861)  may  be  found  the  latest  and  most  ininn- 
loos  tbfory  on  this  ss^ject,  wMi  jdans  and  devadons 
giving  a  tan^ble  form  to  hla  conclorioiu.  The  scar, 
city  of  wood  in  the  East  mnst  have  had  great  eAct  in 
architectural  s^e ;  but  stone  being  abundant  In  Pal- 
estine,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  immense  pila 
and  thick  walls  of  snnbnmt  brick  wfaidi  formed  k< 
.distinguishing  a  feature  in  Assyrian  stmctnres.  Ac- 
cording to  Hr.  Fergnsson,  the  ground  story  alone  wat 
faced  wHh  atone,  the  upper  tkiwy  bring  fimned  vpaa  s 
system  of  beonia  supported  by  |dllars,  and  endoaed  br 
a  high  mud  wall  (see  the  Jtmr.  of  Sac  LU.  Jan.  18SS, 
p.  4S2-488).  On  the  numerous  pmnts  of  resemblaacc 
between  the  Assyrian  and  Jewish  palaces,  see  Lay- 
ard's  NmevA,  2d  ser.  p.  641  sq.    See  Abstria. 

8.  Hie  specimens  of  the  Indian  styles  are  of  doobt- 
ful  date,  yet  tiie  most  remaitaible  were  probably  erect- 
ed about  one  Aonsand  years  B.C.  They  are  exdii- 
flively  Brahmlnical  and  Buddhist  temples  and  pagodu. 
Some  of  the  Brahminical  temples  are  excavatioDs  in 
the  rocks,  but  not  closed  like  the  Egyptians,  and  ban 
columns  cot  out  of  the  rock  withont  rule*  or  nnUoni- 
ty  (e.  g.  the  temple  of  EDora  and  Elephanta) ;  other; 
are  provided  with  cells,  with  cupolaa  or  pymnidal 
ceilings,  and  supported  by  flgaree  of  animals  (Kafbuca 
<ii  EStm'),  The  Buddhist  temfdea  are  also  nnder^ 
ground,  but  closed  ^  and  In  flw  shape  of  a  ^ang  paraBel- 
ograra  ;  they  have  a  double  «ow  of  fnllars,  a  vault  re- 
sembling the  interior  of  a  liollow  cylinder,  and  end  in 
a  semicircular  recess  containing  the  divinhy  in  tte 
form  of  a  aoap-bnbble  (Dagoes),  as  in  the  temple  of 
Wiswakarma  at  Ellora.  The  pagodas  are  bailt  abov«- 
gronnd,  generally  pyramidal,  and  terminated  1^  n  cu- 
pola (e.  g.  Madura,  B  nun  bona  of  JaTi^.  The  TncDan 
architecture  approaches  closely  to  the  Persian  and  thr 
Assyrian,  as  exemplified  ia  Persepolis,  Ninereh^and 
Babylon ;  and  'also,  at  a  later  time,  to  the  Chinese, 
which  adopted  the  pagoda  style  in  their  tunets,  bnt 
replaced  the  cupola  by  a  projecting  angular  not  or- 
namented with  bells  (e.  g.  the  porcelain  tower  at  Nan- 
kin). But  it  is  with  the  Egyptian  s^le  tliat  tiie  Tb- 
raelUe  is  connected,  as  exemplified  in  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (see  article).  (See  Sleeman's  SamUa  In  fmdia 
Lond.  1944.) 

Entirely  independent  of  foreign  sources,  yet  resem- 
bling the  Indo-Chinese  styles  in  its  forms,  is  the  Mex- 
ican style,  especially  in  its  temples  (Tbeoeolles),  wboee 
form  is  pyramided,  and  of  which  remarkable  remains 
arc  yet  to  be  found  In  Testcfaoakan,  PapantU,  Eholn- 
la,  etc. 

4.  Greatm  (tnd  Soman. — Greek  architecture  Iack.» 
the  size,  the  majestic  grandeur,  the  long  vistas,  and 
the  sjrmbolism  of  the  ^yptian,  bat  excels  it  in  free- 
dom of  treatment,  and  in  perfection  of  proportion  and 
execution  of  d^^^  .,  I|,^c5ly^^^n«^  all  its  ele- 
ments from  E^pt  and  Aa^iitf  m  moolddd  tliem 
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into  SB  origfaul  and  nattre  ttyitj  uid  iafltMnced  pow- 
erftUIj  the  ucliitectun  of  the  Botun  and  all  enbse> 
qneot  atpba.  It  b  marked  unequally  1^  two  great 
periodt,iilie  ktpek  and  tba  historie.  The  icnwe  period 
^■wfmmJt*  from  Ae  first  fanmigiation  of  tiw  Greek  Inancb 
of  the  Qieco-Italic  division  of  the  Indo-Qermanio  fiun- 
ily  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  to  aboat  the  fidi  of 
Troy  (1100  B.C.).  The  -works  of  tbia  period  were 
mostly  fortifications  or  palaces.  The  walls  were  built 
at  first  of  tnamire,  irre^olar,  untriDimed  atones  (as  at 
Tiryns,  fig,  1),  or  of  iiregular  but  trimmed  stones  (as 
at  Aqcos,  Ilg.  2%  and  kter  of  stones  laid  in  brpken 


Esriy  OrselHi  Walls.  1.  At  Tirana.  S.  (ateddoTAigai. 


nagM,  as  ki  the  tnanm-hopia  of  Atrans  at  Hyoenn. 
The  itoaeB  vere  kid  (as  was  the  ease  till  the  latest 
period  of  Grecian  arcMtectnre)  without  mortar,  and 
these  massive  walls  sre  often  termed  Cyclopean.  In 
the  kutoric  period  appeared  at  first  two  distinct  styles 
among  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek  people,  the 
Doric  and  the  Imiio.  The  Doric  elements  were  n»wt- 
ly  derived  ftom  Egjrpt,  and  the  Ionic  from  Assyria. 

13m  Dodo  order  is  ^  most  ancient,  and  Is  marked 
by  the  characteristics  itf  the  people  f^m  whom  it  de- 
rives its  name.  It  Is  dmple,  massive,  and  majestic. 
The  cdlann  is  ohanKterised  t^y  the  absence  of  a  base, 
by  tiia  thickoeae  and  ia{dd  dininntioo  of  the  shaft, 


s. 

8. 

GnA  Orders  ot  Architecture.    1.  Doric   1  Ionic.   S.  Co- 
rlDthlm 

and  by  the  slmplici^  and  massivenesB  of  the  caj^tal. 
In  the  entablatare,  the  architrave  is  In  one  surfiue 
and  quite  plain.  The  fiieze  is  ornamented  by  tri- 
glypbs,  so  called  from  the  three  fiat  bands  into  which 
Hkey  are  divided  by  the  intervening  channels ;  while 
the  metopes,  or  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  tri- 
glyidis,  are  also  ad<mie&  with  acolptares  in  high  re- 
SoT.  The  cornice  .prqjeets  fer,  and  on  Its  nnder  side 
are  cut  several  sets  of  drops,  called  matnles.  Its  prin- 
cipal sfi^imeDa  are  the  temples  at  Corinth  (Greece), 
Gi^enti  (In  SlcUy),  Partum  (in  Italy),  at  .£gina 
(Greece),  and  the  Tfaesenin,  Parthenon,  and  Propyle- 
vm  (at  Athens). 

The  Ionic  order  Is 
ftdnais,  and  I7  a  fiff  ] 
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Doric.  The  shaft  of  the  colamn  is  much  more  slender, 
and  rests  upon  a  base,  while  the  capital  is  adtmied  by 
spiral  Tolates.  The  architrave  is  in  three  faces,  each 
slightly  projecting  beyond  the  lower ;  there  is  a  small 
cornice  between  ttie  arcUtraTe  and  tlie  fHeae,  and  all 
three  nembera  of  the  entaUatore  are  more  os  less  ot- 
namented  with  mouldings.  The  Ionic  order  was  used 
mostly  in  temples  and  theatres.  Its  finest  example  is 
the  Erecbtheam  in  the  Acropolis. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  only  a  later  fwm  of  the 
Ionic,  and  belongs  to  a  period  sabeeqoent  to  that  of 
the  pure  Gredon  s^le.  It  is  especially  characterized 
liy  its  beautifU  eaidtal,  -wbSeh  la  said  to  have  been  ang- 
geated  to  the  mind  of  Uia  celebrated  sculptor  CalUma- 
chns  by  the  sight  of  a  basket,  covered  1^  a  tile,  and 
overgrown  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthoe,  on  which  it 
had  accidentally  been  placed.  The  earliest  known 
example  of  its  use  tliroughont  a  .building  is  in  the 
monument  of  Lyslcrates,  commonly  called  the  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes,  which  was  boilt  in  B.C.  886. 

In  Italy  we  find  at  flzst  the  Etnucan  or  Tsaean 
style  partaking  of  the  Greek  style  of  the  Heroic  period, 
bat  Inclining  afterward  to  the  Doric.  The  temples 
were  bntlt  on  a  quadrangle,  the  columns  Doric,  but 
weak,  smooth,  with  a  plinth  below  the  basis,  and  stand- 
ing wide  apart.  The  fhunework  was  mostly  of  wood. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Cai^tolinos  at  Rome  was  bnUt 
in  that  style,  of  which  no  specimens  now  remain,  with 
tiie  excepdon  of  a  tew  tombs,  such  as  the  Cucumella 
<a  Volscl,  the  so-called  tomb  of  the  Horatli  near  Rome, 
that  of  Porsenna  near  ChinsI,  etc  Roman  architec- 
ture brought  forth  temples  and  palaces  worthy  of  a 
nation  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  world; 
among  them  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Forum, 
Basilica,  Cnrije,  etc. ;  and  the  triumphal  arches  (e.  g. 
of  Tltua,  Septfmins  Sevems,  ConsUntine,  at  Rome ; 
Angnstus,  at  Rimini;  Tr^n,  at  Anoona  and  Bene- 
vento,  etc.),  together  with  am jjil theatres,  circuses,  and 
baths.  These  monuments  were  mostly  in  the  Co- 
rinthian style,  but  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Their  chief 
charaet^stie,  however,  was  tlte  anion  of  the  borizon- 
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tal,  or  Greek  style  of  building,  with  the  Etniscan 
wh^  the  resnlt  of  which  was  (^lindrical  vaults,  cnpo- 
laa.  Mid  semi-Gupolas.  This  style  was  introduoed  by 
the  Romans  In  all  thdr  European  and  Asiatic  posses- 
mRU;  but  in  the  8d  century  It  fell  into  a  state  of  tawdry 


splendor  (as  in  the  temides  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbik), 
losing  its  characteristic  fei^nres,  as  well  as  its  otigmal 
beauty  and  elegance.    See  Baalbbk  ;  Tjuinok. 

ft.  JtmtA.—(l.)  Sornvm  of  Iwmtatiom.—''  It  was 
once  common  to  claim  for  the  Hebrews  the  Invsattia 
of  scientific  architecture,  and  to  allege  that  riaisieil 
antiquity  was  indebted  to  the  Temple  <rf  Solotnon  tor 
the  principles  and  nuuiy  of  the  details  of  the  art.  It 
may  here  suffice  to  remark  that  temples  previoodj 
existed  in  -Sgypt,  Babylon,  Syria,  and  Pbosnicia,  fnm 
which  the  classical  ancients  were  hr  more  likidy  te 
borrow  the  ideas  which  they  embodied  in  new  aad 
beaatiftil  comMnathina  of thehr  own.  There  haa  never, 
in  bet,  been  any  people  fin-  whom  ■  paeoUar  style  e( 
ardiitecture  conld  yritit  less  probaUlity  be  i-lafciwj  tfaaa 
for  the  Israelites.  On  leavhig  Egypt,  they  could  oaly 
be  acquainted  with  Egyptian  art.  On  entering  Ca- 
naan, they  neoessarily  occupied  the  buildings  of  wUd 
they  had  dispossessed  the  preylooa  Inbabitanta;  aad 
the  succeeding  generations  would  naturally  erect  sack 
bnOdinga  as  die  country  previously  cootaiMd.  n* 
architectnra  of  Palestine,  and,  as  such,  eventaalty  that 
of  the  Jews,  had  doubUess  its  own  characteristics,  by 
which  H  was  suited  to  the  climate  and  condition  of 
the  QDuntiy,  and  in  the  course  of  time  many  improve 
ments  would  no  doubt  arise  from  the  causes  which 
usually  operate  in  producing  change  in  any  pmetied 
art.  From  the  want  of  historical  data  and  fh»  tbt 
total  abeetMe  (rf  architectural  remains,  the  degree  ia 
which  these  causes  operated  in  imparting  a  paeoBar 
character  to  the  Jewish  arcUtectnre  cannot  now  tie 
determined,  for  the  oldest  ruins  in  tlie  country  do  not 
ascend  beyond  the  period  of  the  Roman  doratnatkn. 
It  does,  however,  seem  probable  that  among  the  He- 
brews architecture  was  always  kept  within  the  Undta 
of  a  meohanionl  eraft,  and  nevw  rose  to  tba  rank  of  a 
fine  art  Their  nsnal  dwelling-boosea  differed  little 
fh>m  those  of  other  Eastern  naticms,  and  we  nowbcn 
find  any  thing  indicatire  of  exterior  embeUisfaawnL 
See  HoiTBE.  Splendid  edifices,  such  as  the  palace  of 
David  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  wen  completed 
by  the  assistance  of  Photd- 
ehu  artists  (2  Sam.  v,  11;  1 
Kings  V,  6, 28;  1  Chzon.  xlv, 
1).  See  Palace.  AAathe 
Bato'lonish  exile  the  asi^ 
ance  of  such  fbreignBS  was 
likewise  resorted  to  fbr  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple 
(Ezra  iii,  7).  See  Tbmplb. 
From  the  time  of  the  Hao- 
cabiean  dynasty  the  Greek 
taste  began  to  gain  ground, 
especially  under  the  Berodi- 
an  princes  (who  seem  to  bave 
been  possMsed  with  a  acM 
of  mania  for  bnildingX  and 
was  shown  in  the  structure 
and  embetliafament  of  many 
towns,  baths,  colonnades,  tbfr 
atres,  and  castiea  (Joaepbus, 
Ant.  XV,  8, 1 ;  xv,  19, 4 ;  rr, 
10,  8 ;  ir«r,  i,  4,  1).  The 
Phoenician  style,  which  seeoM 
to  have  had  some  affinity 
with  the  Egyptian,  was  not, 
however,  superseded  by  the 
Grecian;  ai^  even  as  lata  aa 
the  Mishna  (Baba  BaOn,  iH, 
6),  we  read  of  Tyrian  wie- 
dowB,  porches,  etc.  (Kitto). 
See  Rirt's  Geaek.  da-  Bam- 
haut  $.  der  Abm,  i,  118, 120;  Scbnaase,  Gttck.  b.  bUd. 
KHmU,  i,  241  sq.;  Ewald,/ir.  GtaA.  Ill,  i,  27;  Va- 
gusson,  lUtuMti  BmSboAof  Arr^uttetitn  (London, 
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(S.)  HiMoTj  o/Biblieal  ^  rdUfeeftire.— The  book  of  | 
Genema  (iv,  17, 20, 22)  appesn  to  divide  mankind  into  ! 
great  difracteriBtic  Bections,  vix.,  Um  "dwaUera  in  \ 
Ma"  and  Um  "dwallen  in  dtioa,"  when  it  tells  ns 
tintOalB  was  Ihe  Ibander  of  a  dty;  and  that  among  j 
hia  descendants,  ono,  Jabol,  mw   the  fidbeor  of  them 
that  dwell  in  tents,"  while  Tnbal-cain  was  "the  In-  , 
Btrnetor  of  eveiy  artifioer  in  brass  and  iron."    It  Is  , 
[vobable  that  the  workers  in  metal  were  for  the  most  \ 
pait dwellers  in  towns;  and  thns  the  arU  of  architec- 
tnre  and  metaUnigj  became  from  the  earliest  times 
leafing  diartcteristlos  ofthe  dvUlsedaa  distingoished 
from  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  human  race.  To 
tbe  nee  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  z,  11, 12, 22 ;  zl, 
2-S)  tiie  foundation  of  cities  in  the  plain  of  JJhiaar, 
Bat^hm,  Nineveh,  and  elsewhere ;  of  one  (4Prhicb, 
Resen,  the  epithet  "great"  sufficiently  marks  Its  im- 
portance hi  the  time  of  the  writer,  a  period  at  least  as 
early  as  the  17th  eentnry,  B.C.,  if  not  very  much  earli- 
er (Bawlii»an.OiidMe  ^J«.irM(.  p.  10;  Layard,AM- 
nd,  il,  2U,  886, 888).   From  tbe  same  bodt  wa  leam 
(be  aceotmt  of  the  eariiest  recorded  building,  and  of 
tbe  employed  in  Its  construction  (Qen.  xi,  3, 

9) ;  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on  (he  precise  site  of  the 
tower  of  Belus,  so  long  Identified  with  the  Bire  Nim> 
rend  (Beiijamia'  of  Tudela,  p.  100,  Bobn ;  Kewton,  On 
Pnpi.  X,  155,  166 ;  Taux;  Am.  and  Permp.  p.  178, 
1»;  Keith,  On  Proph.  p.  289),  yet  the  nature  of  the 
■oil,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such  abundance, 
tboa^  bearing  mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
agree  perfectiy  with  tbe  supposition  of  a  city  prevlons- 
1v  existing  9c  the  same  or  a  closel}-  neighboring  site 
(Layaid,  ii,  24S,  378,  and  JVtn.  S<J>.  p.  561 ;  Flhi. 
vii,  56;  Ezra  iv,  1).  In  tbe  book  of  Estiier  (i,  2)  men- 
tion is  made  ctf  the  palace  at  Sua,  for  three  months  in 
the  spring  the  residenoe  oC  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth. 
&i,18;  Xen.Qprv.Tiii,6,§88);  and,  hi  tiie  books  of 
ToUt  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
fi^  two  months  during  the  beat  of  summer  (Tob.  iii,  7 ; 
UT,  14;  Jttd.  i,  12;  Herod,  i,  98).  A  branch  of  the 
Mine  Syio-Armbian  race  as  the  Assyrians,  bnt  the  chil- 
dren  of  Ham,  was  the  nation,  or  .at  least  the  dominant 
caste,  of  dm  Egyptians,  Um  a^Ie  of  whose  architecture 
tgiees  Mt  ronarkaUy  with  tiie  Awyrian  (Layard,  ii, 
986  sq.).  It  la  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  tb<>  Is- 
ndites  appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in 
cononoD  with  other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labor  at  the 
bnildii^  of  the  Egyptian  monarcbs.  Inborn  and 
Baamees  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them  (Exod.  i, 
11 ;  'Wilkinson,  ii,  195).  Tbe  Israelites  were  by  occu- 
pation abepberds,  and  baUt  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen. 
ihn,  Sy.  Tbe  "bonstf  *  bnOt  fay  Jiftob  at  Sueeotfa  la 
pfobaUy  do  exception  to  this  statement  (Gen.  xxxlB, 
17).  They  had  therefore  originally,  speaking  proper- 
ly, DO  architecture.  Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher 
aatiquity  than  the  Egyptiap  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called 
cnghially  f^m  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of  tbe 
raee  ot  Anak,  Kiijath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba  (Nnm. 
xiii,  88;  Joah.  xiv,  15).  Fmn  the  time  ofthe  occu- 
patima  of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns  and 
in  faeoaes  of  stone,  for  whic^  tbe  native  limestone  of 
lUeetine  supplied  a  ready  material  (Lev.  xiv,  S4, 45 ; 
1  Kings  vii,  10;  Stanley,  i^i&<s(.  p.  146  sq.);  bnt  the 
towns  whiob  they  occupied  were  not  all,  nor,  indeed, 
in  moat  cases,  buDt  from  tbe  first  themselves  (Deut. 
vi,10;  Nain.xili,l»).  . 

The  penccAil  rdgn  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon  gave 
peat  impnlsa  to  architecture;  for  besides  tbe  Temple 
and  bis  other  great  works  at  and  near  Jemsalem,  be 
biSt  flactraases  and  cities  in  various  places,  among 
i4ieh  tbe  names  and  «tes  <tf  Baalath  and  Tadmor  are 
usaally  iltooght  to  be  represented  by  the  more  modem 
■apsrstnetorea  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  (1  Kings  ix, 
U,  84).  Among  the  suceeedlng  kings  of  Israel  and  of 
Jadab  meta  thui  one  is  recorded  as  a  builder :  Asa  (1 
XT,  2Si,  Baasba  (zvi,  17),  Omri  (xvi,  24),  Abab 
Csri,  84;  zxll,  89);  HeieUah  (2  Kings  xx,  SO;  2 


Chron.  xxxli,  27,  80),  Jeboash,  and  Joslah  (2  Kings 
xii,  11,  12 ;  xxii,  6) ;  and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose 
winter  palace  is  mentioned  (Jer.  xxii,  14 ;  xxxvi,  28 ; 
see  also  Amoa  iii,  15). .  On  the  return  tiotn  captivity, 
tbe  chief  ears  ofthe  mlers  waa  to  reboUd  the  Temple 
and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  sabstantial  manner, 
with  stone,  and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezra  Hi, 
8;  V,  8;  Neh.  11,  8;  iii,  1,  82).  During  the  govern- 
ment  of  Simou  Maccabisus,  the  finiress  called  Baris, 
and  afterward  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defence  of 
tbe  Temple  and  the  Bat  tbe  reigns  of  Herod 

and  <tf  bto  sons  and  anccesEws  were  especially  remark- 
able for  the  great  architectural  woAs  In  which  they 
delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restor^  to  a 
lai^  portion,  if  not  to  the  fiiil  degree,  of  its  former 
magnilicence,  bnt  the  fortifications  and  other  public 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlaiged  and  embellished 
to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke  xxi,  6;  Benj. 
of  Todcla,  p.  83,  Bobn).  .  See  Jebosaleh.  Besides 
these  great  works,  the  town  of  Cnaarea  was  built  on 
the  site  of  on  faisignlficant  building  called  Strato'a 
Tower;  Samaria  was  enlaiged,  and  received  the  name 
of  Sebaste;  the  town  of  Agrippinm  was  built;  and 
Herod  carried  his  love  for  architecture  so  fu  as  to 
adorn  with  buildings  cities  even  not  witltin  his  own  do- 
minkniB,  Beiytus,  Damascus,  TripoUs,  and  many  other 
places  (Josephus,  War,  1,  21, 1, 11).  Bla  son,  PbOlp 
tbe  tettarcfa,  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneaa, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Cnsarea  in  honor  of  Tiberias ; 
whilenis  brother  Antipaa  founded  tbe  city  of  Tiberius, 
and  adomod  the  towns  of  ,Sepphori8  and  Betharamph- 
ta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Llvias,  in  honor  of 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Reland,  p.  487).  Of  the  orig- 
inal splendor  of  these  great  works  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained ;  bat  of  tbeir  style  ai^  appesrance  we  can 
only  conjectxrre,  though  with  nearly  absolute  certain- 
ty, that  they  were  formed  on  Greek  and  Boman  mod- 
els. Of  the  s^le  of  the  earlier  buildings  of  Palestbie 
we  can  only  form  an  idea  from  the  analogy  of  the 
^cyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  monuments  now  ex- 
isting, and  from  tbe  modes  of  building  still  adopted  in 
Eastern  countries.  Tbe  connection  of  &>lomon  with 
Egypt  and  wiUi  T^re,  and  the  Inflnenee  of  the  captiv- 
ity, may-  have  In  some  measure  successively  affected 
the  style  both  of  the  two  temples  and  of  the  palatial 
edifices  of  Solomon.  The  enormbns  stones  emjJoyed 
in  the  Assyrian,  Persepolitan,  and  Egyptian- buildings 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbek,  more 
ancients  than  the  superstructure  (Layard,  Ii,  SI7,  318), 
and  in  the  stones  of  so  vast  a  rize  which  still  remun 
at  Jemsalem,  relics  ot  the  bnllding  either  of  Solomon 
m  of  Herod  (VraUama,  pt  U,  1).  Bnt,  aa  It  has  been 
ohseiTed  again  and  again,  scarcely  any  connected 
monuments  are  known  to  survive  In  Palestine'  by 
which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  buildinp^, 
beautiful  and  renowned  as  they  were  throughout  tbe 
East  (Plin.  v,  14 ;  SUnley,  p.  188),  and  even  of  those 
which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  examination  has  yet 
been  made.  It  is  probaUe,  however,  that  the  reser- 
voirs known  under  tbe  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomtfn 
and  Hezeklah  contain  some  portions,  at  least,  of  the 
original  fabrics  (Stanley,  p.  108, 166). — Smith,  s.  v. 

The  domestic  architeAure'  of  the  Jews,  so  &r  as  it 
can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  HonsB.  Tools 
and  instruments  of  building  are  mentioned  by  the  sa- 
cred writers :  the'  plumb-line,  Amos  vii,  7 ;  the  meas- 
nring-reed,  Ezek.  xl,  8 ;  the  saw,  1  Kings  vii,  9.  (See 
De  Vogue,  VarMuehtre  dana  la  Syrie,  Pm-.  1865.) 

II.  Mediaval  ArekiUdvre^ — 1.  With  the  victory  of 
Christian!^  over  Paganism,  as  the  religion,  of-state, 
commences  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  architecture. 
Still  the  Greek,  or,  rather,  Roman  art  exercised  a  pow- 
ertal  infinence,  especially  in  the  details  of  tbe  new 
s^le.  When  ChriBtiamty  became  the  religion  of  tbe 
state,  the  ancient  basilicas  (q.  r.),  or  halls  of  Jtutice, 
were  tnmed  Into  ebnrcbes.  Um  I0W4 ' 
by  tbe  man,  and  tbe  gallsrIU" 
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In  later  edifices  the  galleHeB  were  diepeneed  irith. 
The  church  thea  consisted  of  a  single  oblong  ball,  with 
one,  three,  or  fire  aisles,  a  round  apels  at  the  rear 
end,  an  altar,  etc  The  basilican  st}']e  prevailed 
thron^ioiit  the  entire  Christian  Charch  thronghont 
the  fourth  oentary.  Jt  prevailed  much  later  in  Syria 
and  Southern  France,  and  nmained  in  Central  Italy 
till  the  Renaissance  period. 

2.  The  Bt/zofUhe  was  the  earliest  branching  off  from 
the  basillcan  style.  It  liad  its  rise  in  Constantinople, 
and  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  nearly  all  the  later 
styles  of  Christian  and  Hotaonunedan  architecture. 
Its  finest  example  was  the- Church  of  St.  Sophia,  re- 
built by  Justinian  (A.D.  688),  which  has  the  most 
perfect  interior  of  any  church  ever  built.  See  St.  So- 
phia. The  other  bbst  examplee  of  this  style  are  the 
Cburch  of  St.  Viule,  in  Ravenna,  and  of  St.  Mark's, 
in  Venice.  The  style  prevailed  in  Asia  when  it  gave 
birth  to  the  Saracenic  and  the  Armenian  (and  hence 
to  the  Russian),  and  in  Western  and  North-western 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  France  and  Spain.  Its 
chief  characteristics  arc  a  central  flat  dome,  illumina- 
ted by  a  row  of  small  windows  at  Its  base ;  semicirca- 
Ur  "  apsides"  at  the  ends  of  the  cross,  covered  with 
half  domes ;  a  profuse  use  of  the  round  arch  in  colon- 
nades and  galleriee  within  and  without,  of  BDch  varied 
Bizes  aa  to  give  great  apparent  size  to  the  edifice ;  slen- 
der windows;  a  rather  low  entrance;  the  walls,  and 
even  pillars,  covered  with  mosaic  paintings,  omament- 
al  and  scenic,  thus  giving  the  interior  the  greatest 
possible  brilliancy  and  dignity;  and  capitals  orna- 
mented by  a  moat  Temarkably  rich  interweaving  of 
convenUonal  elements  borrotted  fh>m  the  antique  or 
from  life,  and  interspersed  with  animals  fantastically 
disposed. 

8.  The  different  elements  of  the  basllican  and  By- 
Eantine  styles  were  nnited  fi^t  in  Lombardy,  then  on 
the  Rhine,  and  prodnced  the  Jtomaneaque,  or  round- 
arch  Gothic,  which,  rising  from  the  7tfa  to  the  10th 
centuries,  and  extending  to  the  12th,  spread  over  most 
of  Europe.  Among  the  finest  examples  of  this  style 
are  the  Catbedrala  of  Pisa,  VercelU,  Parma,  Modena, 
and  Lnoca  (in  Italy),  of  Worms,  Bonn,  Mayence, 
Speyer,  and  the  churches  of  St  Gereon  and  Sti.  Apoe- 
toli  in  Cologne  (on  the  Rhine),  To  this  st>-le  belong 
the  peculiar  churches  and  round  towers  of  North  Ir^ 
land,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  and  the  low  round  tower 


of  Newport,  B.  I.  In  the  nmnd-arcfa  style  the  aides 
were  covered  with  long  arches  instead  pf  open  wooden 
roofs.  Bell-towers — round  (as  in  Italy,  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  elsewhere),  or  square,  or  octagonal,  tmilt 
•epaiate  from  the  church  edifice  (as  in  Italy)  or  jmned 
to  the  edifice  (as  north  of  the  Alps)— were  added. 
The  pillars  broke  from  the  antique  rules  of  proportion, 
and  were  moulded  into  clustmd  columns.  Small 
arched  galleries  ran  around  porta  or  the  whole  of  the 
church,  withki  and  without.  The  etterior  eapocially 
was  covered  with  namerons  well^Uspooad  arches,  {u- 
losters,  and  other  ornaments ;  richly-decorated  door- 
ways and  windows  drew  the  eye  to  the  central  put 
of  the  fa9ade,  and  the  whole  external  had  a  digiuty 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  style  of  church  architec- 
ture. The  s^le  prevailed  throughout  all  Europe  (ex- 
cepting part  of  Italy)  till  the  gradual  intiodaetioQ  of 
the  pointed  arch  gave  rise  to  what  is  usually  called 
the  Gothic  style. 

4.  Meanwhile  the  Saraeeitic  style — another  oul^ 
growth  of  the  Byeantine — bad  spread,  with  its  numer- 
ous modificatioii%  over  all  Mohammedan  countries. 
It  waa  modified  largely  by  the  Sassaaian  Btyl«  (^an 
outgrowth  of  the  late  Roman,  as  developed  by  the  fire- 
worshippers  of  Persia)  in  the  East,  by  the  Sponiali  Ro- 
manesque in  Spain  and  Morocoo,  and  try  the  baoQican 
style  In  Sicily.  It  arose  in  the  seventh  centory,  and 
spread  with  truly  tropical  luxuriance  and  qutckneoe 
of  growth  fhim  Persia  to  the  Atlantic  Deprived  by 
tfae  Mohammedan  fidth  of  the  use  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, it  developed  an  architectonic  orBameatation  im- 
snrpassed  in  the  history  of  architecture  by  its  richneoa 
and  purely  «onvendonal  character.  Poetry  took  the 
place  of  the  formative  arts  of  sculpture  and  paintii)}; 
in  the  inscriptions  from  the  Koran  that  were  interwo- 
ven with  the  luxuriant  ornament  of  the  walla  and 
columns.  The  Byuintioe  dome  remained  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  the  roof,  but  this  was  hang  with  mjTiada 
of  little  semi-domen,  [otidncing  a  m^st  faJry-Uke  effect. 
Under  the  rich  fancy  of  the  Orient,  color  was  oaod  as 
freely  as  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  minaxet  was 
added,  and  gave  a  marvellous  grace  and  U^htneas  hy 
its  olender  fbm.  The  pointed  arch  (adopted  perhaps 
firet  fh>m  the  court  of  a  Christian  monastery  in  SlcUy 
erected  in  the  sixth  century)  was  soon  adt^iCed,  and 
spread  into  the  horse-shoe  arch,  finally  developiocs  it- 
self into  the  complicated  interwoven  arches  of  th( 
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Mooriah  B^k.  The  st^le  arose  in  tha  seventh  centu- 
ry, and  eztonded  to  the  fifteenth,  its  cnlmliuitlng  pe- 
riod being  from  the  ninth  to  the  deventh  centnriee. 
Tbe  Turkish  g^le  Is  more  ByzAiithie  than  Saneenic. 


Bttnowe  to  the  Conrt  of  Uw  Lfam  In  the  Alhunbim. 

Anong  Ita  iimmC  faiportAnt  moniuBant*  MM  the  mosqnea 
■nd  tomba  of  Ot»  stdtuis  rt  Cairo,  and  Be j spoor  and 
Delhi  (Indii),  the  palaces  and  monqnes  of  the  Alham- 
bra  and  of  the  Cnba  (Palermo),  and  the  Castle  of  Al- 
casar  at  Segovia  (Spain).  In  the  twelfth  oenturr, 
Cemtnl  and  Western  Europe  came  Into  nmch  mora 
intimsta  contact  than  fbnner- 
ty  with  (he  OriMit,  especiallT- 
through  the  Cmsadea,  and  the 
printed  andi  and  the  sjrfrtt  of 
OTiuuDantation  of  the  Saraoanie 
art  were  boirowed,  and  added 
largelj-  to  the  development  of 
the  Gothic  from  the  BonuoK 
•sqne  atT-le. 

6.  TiB  Gdhlc—TliB  ronnd- 
ardi  or  Bonaneeqoe  style  has 
given  the  Christian  temple  Ha 
aliBoat  complete  plan,  as  fkr  as 
concerua  the  dlqwsition  of  the 
aisles,  altar,  chotr,  etc.  The 
pointed  ardi  began  first  in 
Ftnnce  and  Normandy  to  snp- 
idanttheroimdaKh.  The  prog- 
naaof  this  new  feature  was  then 
gtadnal  and  flnctnating  for  over 
a  eentary.  The  two  Achea  are 
foond  need  almost  promiacuons- 
It  tni  1S80,  when  the  pofaited 
arcfa,  and  all  the  constmctivc 
changes  tt  induced,  were  used, 
pnrelT-  ^Iclf)  •  castn- 
iji  TUa  i>  hence  called  the 
golden  period  of  the  Gothic  ar- 
cbkecttm.  The  use  of  Oie  arch 
reqatred,  tar  harmony,  a  corre- 
sponfflng  additional  upward  ten- 
denc7  In  all  the  parts  of  the 
itfctora.  To  tide  vaa  added 
a  riefaneas  of  conventtoaaUzed, 
Ibttated  onwmentatiou,  not  sur- 
passlnir,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
windows  and  doorwaya  of  some 
woriu  of  the  nmnd-arch  style, 
b«t  tn  more  gencnlty  dlflbeed 
abd  more  harmonious^  incorpc^ 
rated  with  the  feeling  of  tba  en- 
tfnedUee.  llwiidnwMmade 


more  slender,  filled  with  elaborate  opeo-worit  orna- 
ments, and  made,  like  a  flower  on  its  stalk,  the  richest 
part  of  the  edifice.  Sculpture  was  used  profusely  with- 
in and  without,  and  the  windows  were  filled  with  paint- 
ings, in  colored  Klaas,  fttim  Biblical  scenes,  making  thus 
(as  in  the  Ejtyptian  arch)  the  other  arts  sulxndinate 
to  the  aiehiteetnre ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  mere 
architectonic  adjuncts.  The  prindpal  charactcristica 
of  this  a^Ie  are  as  follows :  The  ^Mind-plan  is  an-oii- 
\ortg  rectangle,  and  for  churches,  the  cross ;  the  cry)it 
disappears ;  the  choir  becomes  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  building,  and  ends  in  a  polygon ;  the  wiills  of  the 
nave  are  higtier,  so  that  the  arches  spring  immcdfutc- 
ly  from  the  |dllan;  the  walls  themselves  are  divided 
arches,  and  the  windows  enlarged;  the  arches  are 
all  pdnted,  and  connected  by  chamfers  and  astragals, 
as  wen  as  also  the  pillars.  Outside  are  buttresses  and 
iders  to  strengthen  the  building,  connected  with  small 
turrets  and  ornamented  foliage  tracery ;  the  cornices 
are  deeply  excavated  and  much  inclined  (to  facilitate 
the  rannlng  off  of  water);  the  greatest  number  of  or> 
namenta  ire  displayed  oo  the  flifade,  which  is  adorned 
wltfa  one  or  two  towers,  bidlt  on  a  sqoare  basis,  hot 
transformed  afterward  Into  an  octagon,  rising  with  a 
series  of  {^lars,  tnrrets,  and  high  windows,  and  end- 
ing In  an  open-work  octagonal  pyramid;  the  entrance 
of  the  churches  consiste  of  either  one  or  three  richly 
decorated  portals^  the  ornaments  consist  principally 
of  straight  lines  and  segments  of  circles  meeting  in 
acute  an^^ea,  and  of  tracery  repreeenting  natural  oli- 
jecta,  snch  as  vine  or  oak  leaves,  etc.  The  principal 
BpediDens  of  German  GotUe  style  arc  to  he  fimnd  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Freiburg,  Regensbtirg,  Vi- 
enna, Strashurg.  etc.  The  French  Gothic  present^ 
some  peooliariliefl ;  tims,  the  foundation  la  generally 
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fan-shaped,  the  choir  being  endrcled  by  t  row  of  chap- 
els; its  principal  ornament  consists  in  the  three  Urge 
{Njrtals  in  front;  columns  replace  the  i^lars;  the 
circles  and  arches  an  not  connected  hy  chamfers  or 
astragals ;  the  arches  and  bottteflses  are  plain ;  the 
towers  mostly  square,  and  without  the  pyrsniidal 
apex ;  the  perpendicular  ascending  tendency  is  bal- 
anced by  a  hcMizonM  gallery  in  the  fofade.  Its  best 
Epecimena  are  Mu^^Dame  of  Paris,  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Bouen,  Dijon,  Cbartres,  Rheims,  Amiens,  St. 
Uuea  near  Rouen,  etc.  The  Spanish  Gothic  inclines 
to  the  horizontal,  looks  hea\-y,  and  the  inside  is  gen- 
erally overloaded  with  onuuiiaiita,  as,  for  instance, 
the  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Barcelona,  Xeree,  etc  The 
convent  of  Batalha  Is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Porta-  < 
guese  Gothic,  which  is  of  purer  style  tlian  the  Span- 
ish. The  Gothic  of  Holland  and  Belgium  partakes  of 
the  French  and  the  German ;  the  former  preponder- 
ates in  the  inside,  and  the  latter  in  the  outside,  where 
we  find  large  pointed  windows,  no  rosettes,  smaller 
portals,  and  hi^  towers,  as  in  th^  cathedrals  of  Am- 
sterdam, BrusaelSi  Utrecht,  the  Oude  Kmk  of  Am- 
sterdam, St.  LanrenUuB  of  Rotterdam,  etc  The  Eng- 
lish Gothic  has  many  peculiarities.  The  richest  spec- 
imens belong  to  the  so-called  Tudor  style ;  for  in- 
stance, the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  The  Italian  Goth- 
ic is  distinguished  from  the  same  style  as  found  ^n 
more  noitfaera  countries  by  inclining  more  to  the  an- 
tique, and  presenting  the  perpendicolar  featores  only 
1b  fiUM  blades,  while  io  tlia  actual  buildings  the  hot- 
ifontal  predominates ;  U  also  preseires  tiie  walls  in 
tfa^  original  masrivenesa,  instead  of  dividing  them 
by  means  of  pillars  and  windows ;  the  fotmdations  ore 
Ijroad,  the  choir  ends  in  a  ^quadrangle ;  they  are  sur- 
mounted t>7  a  cupola,  but  have  no  towers,  as  the  cathe- 
drals of  Flweoee,  Sienna,  Orvleto,  St.  Antonio  of 
Padua,  St  Petronla  of  Bologna,  St  Maria  Norello  of 
Florence,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  l&th  and  16tb  centuries  the 
spirit  of  the  style  had  died  out,  though  it  still  gave  a 
tending  to  the  character  of  the  edil^s  erected  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewherifeven  as  late  as  the  18th  centtiry. 

6.  TAe  AenoMsance.— In  Italy  the  GMhic  style  had 
never  taken  such  deep  root  as  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  revival  itf  classical  studies,  and  the 
tendency  of  tiw  age  to  exalt  andent  lAUoeopby  over 
Christianity,  led  to  on  extensive  study  of  the  antique. 
This  spirit,  carried  into  architecture,  produced  the 
Benidssance  style,  which  is  marked  by  on  adaptation 
of  classical  (especially  of  Roman)  architectural  princi- 
ples and  details  to  the  Christian  temple.  The  round 
arch  was  again  resorted  to.  A  massive  dome  was 
built  over  the  centre  of  the  cross.  The  colamni  re- 
sumed the  classical  proportions,  or  were  made  into 
maiwive  inlasters.  In  the  17th  century,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  18tb,  architecture  seemed  to  liave  bro- 
ken away  from  all  laws  of  proportion  and  harmony, 
and  to  have  lost  its  predominance  in  church  ediUces. 
The  churches  seemed  more  galleries  of  painting  or 
sculpture  than  architectural  stmctotes.  The  orna- 
ment became  first  masmve,  then  overpowering,  and 
was  broken  from  ita  structoral  lines.  It  finally  be- 
came trivial  and  inexpressive.  Expense  stones  and 
large  gilded  surfiu»s  were  more  prized  than  aesthetic 
propriety  or  architectural  efiect  And,  finally,  the 
extravagant,  insincere,  almost  infidel  life  of  the  17tb 
and  IStb  centuries  manifested  themselves  in  the  Banco 
(or  Jeeaitical)  style  of  Italy,  or  the  StKoco  (or  French) 
style  of  France  and  Germany. 

Thus  the  greatest  genuine  architectural  life  of  me- 
diaeval times  manifested  itself  in  the  great  epochs  of 
the  Basilicon  (4tb  to  6tb  centuries),  Byzantine  (7th  to 
14th  centuries),  Saracenic  (7tb  to  14th  centuries),  Ro- 
manesque (9tb  to  I2th  centuries),  Gothic  (12th  to  15th 
centuries),  and  Renaissance  (Uth  to  17th  centuries). 
Perhaps  its  highest  culmination  was  in  the  Middle 
Gothic  (IROO).  After  the  16th  century  all  true  archi- 
tecture died  oat,  and  the  Rococo  period  (18th  centu- 


ry) closed  the  second  great  divirion  or  history,  and 
was  followed  by  the  modem  In  the  19th  century. 

III.  The  Modem.— Tht  chief  chamctaistic  difftr- 
ence  between  the  modem,  and  tbe  ancient,  And  me- 
dinval  arcbHeetnre,  is  Ouie  it  is  markA  no  jlyfa 
such  08  is  followed  by  all  bnHders  of  the  poiod  in  all 
lands  where  o  certain  civilization  prevails.  -  Th«  in- 
consistencies and  absurdities  of  the  Rococo  style  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  oentnry  were  felt  under  the 
purer  taste  awakened  by  the  study  of  tbe  history  of 
ancient  and  mediaval  art  that  has  prevailed  durii^ 
tbe  last  fifty  yeani.  Attempts  are  making  to  rerlvc 
the  spirit  it  the  pure  ages— of  the  Gothic  (mostly  h 
England),  of  tbe  Renaissance  (mostly  in  France),  and 
of  the  Andent  Classical  (moetiy  in  Germany).  A.  Caw 
architects  and  critics  feel  the  necessity  of  having  s 
new  ttyk  of  architecture,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mod- 
em society,  and  to  the  use  of  the  new  materials  (es- 
pedally  iron  and  ^oss)  that  science  has  brooght  with- 
in tbe  reach  of  the  bailder. 

In  America  the  early  chnzcfa  edlflees  hod  nsoaUy 
no  architectural  merits  or  pretensions.  This  areae 
from  tbe  pover^  of  the  people,  the  lack  of  ortistie  ed- 
ucation in  the  builders  and  of  a  cBlttvated  taste  In 
the  community,  or  from  an  honest  desire  to  sbon  any 
thing  that  might  savor  of  pompous  display  in  the  house 
of  God.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  different  spir- 
it has  onimoted  all  denominations  of  Christiana,  and 
a  moat  bealtl^  faeling  pceraila,  minlfieednK  itadf  b 
hottest  attempts  to  m^  the  hntae  of  God  ■  bnllffing 
worthy  of  Its  high  and  holy  uses.  The  most  tmpovi- 
tant  requisite  for  this  Is  the  develqmwnt  of  a  body  of 
Christian  arcliitects  from  the  church  itself.  These, 
permeated  with  tbe  trae  Christian  feeling,  knowing 
the  wonts  (tf  the  church,  and  cultivated  in  all  the  re- 
quired departments  of  science  and  art,  will  be  able  to 
l^ve  an  archltectnre  snlted  to  the  wants  of  tbt  preaent 
age.  To  accomi^ish  this  is  needed  the  establishmeat 
of  ocademies  or  departments  of  architecture  in  oor  uni- 
versities  and  chairs  of  tbe  fine  arts  in  tbe  colleges  and 
theolo^cal  seminaries. 

For  the  history  of  architecture,  see  Scbnoase's  Ce- 
schidM  der  Kma  (Dnsseldorf,  1843-66,  8  vols.) ;  Kug- 
ler,  Gachichie  der  BtaJamit  (Stuttgardt,  1869, 3  vols.) ; 
LQbke,  CudUcUe  der  BmUaaut  ( Stnttgardt,  1866); 
Gallhahond,  Denhmdler  der  BatdBmutt^ZeUm  (Ham- 
burg, 1849,  4  vols.) ;  Fergosson,  Handbook  of  Ardd- 
tectiire  (Lond.  1855, 2  vols.),  and  Modem  Stflee  (Lond. 
1862,  1  vol.);  Voillet  le  Due,  BitUnre  d" ArchitedMrt 
(Paris,  4  vols).  On  the  history  of  cburcb  architectnn 
(fronv  the  tedeMo^ctd  stand-^x^t),  see  CkriiUm  Se- 
membraaeer,  July,  1849,  p.  184.  l^ei*  are  also  papers 
on  church  wchitecture  In  the  (^larUrlg  Seeiew,  vi,  63; 
Ixxv,  179;  C^urck  JReeiete,  lii,  872;  MotUAfy  Ckriitia» 
Spectator^  Nor.  1852,  p.  654.  Valuable  practical  hints 
may  be  found  in  Trimen,  Chtg>ei  ArvkUecture  (London, 
1849, 8vo);  and  in  Jobaoa,  Chapel md Scliei^  ArddOe- 
ture  (Lond.  ISfiO,  8vo).  See  also  Rickman,  AOemjA  to 
dittimguish  ihe  Stytee  ef  A  roW^eetere  tn  Engieutd  (Land. 
8vo);  Sh»rpe,SevenPeriodaof£^iAArddteet.lLmA. 
8vo);  £Wf.(2iKBt.  Je»:Ang.l8<l9^art.ii;  J/erwrshaj 
Rev.  1851,  p.  858 ;  Bansni,  BariStem  det  dtriitL  Som't 
(Miinch.1842);  Lenoir,  ^rdbtfecf.  Ifonatf.  (Par.  1^); 
Brown,  Saerrd  ArchiteiX.  (Lond.  1645);  Dollmon.  Am- 
cietU  ArchUeclitn  (Loud.  1858);  Hobsch,  AbduistUdtt 
Kirchen  (Karlsr.  1660).    See  Chubcu  Edipices. 

Architriclinns  ('A/>xtr^X»^,  matter  oftke  trv 
cBnaim  or  dinner-bed  [see  Accvbation]),  rendered  in 
John  ii,8,9,  "  governor  of  the  ftast"  (q.  v.),  equlvaleat 
to  tbe  Roman  Magieter  ConvicH.    The  Greeks  also  de- 
'  noted  the  same  social  office  by  the  titie  of  Sympoeiardi 
,  (tTVfiiromapxos)-    He  was  not  the  giver  of  the  feast, 
j  but  one  of  tbe  guests  specially  chosen  to  direct  the 
I  entertainment,  and  promote  hamiony  and  good  fellow- 
'  ship  among  the  company.    (See  Potter's  Gr.  AnL  h, 
886.)    In  the  -  - 
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He  ii  there,  however,  called  ^oiiuvo^ :  "  If  thon  be 
Side  the  master  [of  a  foart],  lift  not  thyself  np,  but  be 
UMng  them  aa  one  of  the  reit;  take  diligent  care  for 
tkm.  uid  90  sit  down ;  and  when  thou  bast  done  all 
At  office,  take  thy  place,  that  thon  mayest  be  merry 
■itb  them,  and  rec^ve  a  crown  for  thy  well  ordering 
rfihcftait"  (Seelffalchj/Ae  JrcAttrWHno,Jen.l753; 
frodel,  De  loco  Jok.  Eisenb.  178fi.)    See  Bahqubt. 

Aichoo  (apxwv,  a  nder),  the  title  properly  of  the 
cUef  nagigtratas  or  rather  executive  officers  of  the 
Mcaiaiu  during  their  demociacy  (see  Smith's  Diet, 
^  (Son  Aid.  ■.  v.),  and  applied  to  various  fanction- 
■rii%(L)ip«c{aUy  totbe  recognised  bead  of  the  Syr- 
in  Jtws  dnring  tlie  Bonian  empire  rsae  Ai^babch], 
tkl  {!)  teebnicmlly  a  title  In  the  Graek  Church  of 
mrmlrikers,*.  g.  the  ehnreUaepa,  keeper  of  tiie 
teak  (/Gospels,  etc. 

Anbontitoi,  a  sect  of  the  second  eentniy  who  re- 
jKtod  h^itism,  and  held  that  the  vortd  was  not  cro- 
ud by  the  Aimigh^  God,  bot  by  certain  powers, 
ana  or  e^t  tn  nnmber,  whom  they  called  Ardumtet 
(%omci  nifer*))  to  tin  chief  of  whopi  they  gave  the 
BOK  of  Sebaodi,  the  god  of  the  Jews  aztd  the  giver  of 
At  bir,  wbom  they  Uasphemoiuly  distingoisbed  from 
tk  true  God.  Now,  aa  they  pretended  that  baptism 
•vsdmiaistered  in  the  name  of  Sabaotfa,  and  not  in 
tbM  flf  the  saprame  Ood,  they  rejected  it,  and  tlie  holy 
bdariiL  They  held  that  woman  was  a  creation  of 
tht  deriL  They  were  a  tnanch  of  the  Talentinians. 
-Si^haoi,  Ong.  Eodet.  bk.  xi,  cb.  x,  cap.  2;  Tille- 
■art,  ii,  S96 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  i,  498. 

ArciipresbyteT  a  Axol^uleBt,  the  head  of  the 
priots,  as  the  archdeacon  mi  orii^nally  head  of  the 
teams.  Ancieot^,  the  mtntstar  next  hi  order  to  the 
tabop.  Generally  the  senior  priest  of  tlie  diocese  Iwre 
^  title,  bat  Tbomasrin  shows  that  the  bishops  fre- 
fintly  choee  the  ablest  and  not  the  senior  priest  as 
m^nrtiyter.  This  was  more  frequently  the  case  in 
tte  Greek  ttian  in  the  Latin  Chorch,  and  some  popes 
*n  altogethar  opposed  to  appointing  any  bnt  the 
serior  irieet.  The  arch  presbyter  acted  aa  the  npre- 
Matire  of  the  Udiop  at  pnblic  worship,  while  the 
*RUeacoD  represented  him  in  the  government  of  the 
diooese.  At  first  there  was  only  one  archpresbyter  in 
1  diocese ;  bat  since  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  we  find, 
Mlta  OM  in  tlie  dioceaan  town,  several  in  the  coun- 
by.  bi  the  time  of  the  Carolingians,  every  diocese 
•w  divided  Into  a  number  of  arcfapresbytaral  dis- 
bicts,  called  archpgealyterates,  deaneries,  Christi- 
taitica  {CkriaAautaiei),  ntral  chapters.  The  powers 
tf  die  archpresbyter  were :  He  bad,  in  the  name  of 
Ui  lishop,  to  snperintend  the  cler^p^en  of  his  dis- 
t^  to  execute  the  episcopal  and  synodal  decrees,  to 
pOMXt  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood  from  bis  dla- 
tdrtto  the  bishop,  and  to  settle  diiBcalties  between 
ttedngy.  On  fhe  tint  day  of  evoy  month  he  held 
Mfcnnoea  with  the  cleny.  He  also  repcMed  to  the 
■RUeacon,  and  tluongh  nim  to  the  Ushop,  tite  graver 
Aaccs  of  tfae  laymen.  The  archprlest's  church  was 
tte  <ady  one  In  the  district  in  which  baptism  was  dis- 
pOMd  (eaMa  baptiamaOt).  The  whole  of  the  dis- 
Mcts  was  aametiBes  called  pUba,  and  the  arcbpreaby- 
Wowi^  a  title  wUeh  in  samal  conntriwi  Is  still 
h  MB.  There  iue  still  arcbprieata  In  the  Greek 
f^ndi,  verted  with  most  of  the  privileges  of  ehortpit- 
Mft  <'  roral  t^lwpa.  The  name  is  also  still  in  use  in 
»e>e  Aoceses  of  the  Roman  Church,  corresponding  to 
Ae  mora  common  dean  (q.  v.). — Bingliam,  Orig.  £(v 
<ia.  fah.  ii,  cap.  19;  Coleman,  Ckn»tia»  Anttqiaiiet,  p. 
161;  Tbomaasin,  De  mooa  a  vettri  taJttia  diidplma, 
!<■  fl,  L  ii,  e.  8;  KdlOT,  De  ArdapraAgUrtM  CIVevir. 
mi).  Sea  PamrrBB;  PHmr. 

Axotanboldl,  JoBAmniB  Aitoelvs,  bom  at  Milan 
twiid  the  ckee  of  die  fifteenth  century,  sent  by  Leo 
X  *i  papal  nnncio  to  Scandinavia  in  order  to  sell  pa- 
id kdalcenoss.   The  permission  to  do  so  ha  bought 


at  a  high  price  of  King  Christian  II  of  Denmark.  In 
the  controversies  springing  up  between  the  Danes  and 
the  Swedea,  he  was  first  bribed  by  the  Danes  and  later 
by  the  Swedes. '  On  liis  return  to  Italy,  Leo  X  ordered 
a  suit  to  be  institated  against  him,  but  in  1625  be  was 
made  Ushop  of  Novara,  and  in  U50  archUabop  of  Mi- 
lan. Hedi^lnl66& 

Arcta'ms  (the  Latin  form  of  the  6i.  dpin-Dvpoc. 
beai^-iceqper,  designating  among  tlie  andmts  the  bright- 
est  star  In  the  cmatellation  Bofltes,  Clo.  jdra(.99;  also 
the  wfacAa  conateUatfou  BoWes,  Hea.  £^  664,  606  : 
Ylrg.  Gtorg.  i,  204 ;  and  hence  the  time  of  Its  rising 
in  September,  Soph.  (Ed.  Tgr.  1137 ;  Thac.  ii,  78 ; 
Tiig.  Geo^.  i,  68),  put  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  for  tho 
Heb.  {Aih,  for  ntStOI,  Arabic  the  same.  Job 
Ix,  9,  "'[God],  which  'maketh  MrcAmt,  Orion,  and 
Pkiades,  and  the  clumbers  of  the  sontli,"  SepL  nXe 
wf.  "Vnlg-  Aretum),  or  UPS  iA'gitk^  a  ftiller  foim 
of  the  same,  prob^  signifying  mpporter,  barrow,  Job 
xxxriii,  82,  "canst  thou  guide  Arvtvnt  with  his 
sons,"  "Effinpoci  Volg.  vuptr\  ta  thought  by 
moat  recent  iater|«eters  to  denote  the  oonstellation  of 
the  Oieat  Bear,  Uria  Afajor,  bnt  on  gronnds  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  nor  irith  unanimity  (see  Hyde,  ad 
ningh-Beii,  TcA.  SuU.  p.  22,  28 ;  Michaells,  Si^.  p. 
1907 ;  Schultena  on  Job,  p.  289).  The  older  interpret- 
ers onderstand:  (1.)  the  Grtat  Bear,  or  the  seven 
stars  of  the  Wain  (_SqiUtUrio»e$),  so  Saadias  and  Aben 
Ezra;  (2.)  tfae  Pleit^et,  so  the  Sept.  (In  one  passage 
only,  and  there  perhaps  the  terms  have  become  trans- 
posed, as  'Emrtpoc  and  'Apcnwpoc  both  occur  in  the 
same  verse)  and  tiia  TargmD  (Mr|3T  In  the  other  pas- 
sage, acemding  to  the  Tenfee  and  Loud,  editions, 
meaning,  however,  hen,  according  to  Bochart);  (8.) 
the  evemnff  star,  Bapent$,  Fenw,  so  the  Sept.  (in  the 
latter  passage,  and  perhaps  also  tn  the  first)  and 
"Vnlg. ;  (4.)  the  tail  of  Aries  (Tlbo  131)  or  the  ieod 
of  Tfianu  (tnhXT^  OKI),  so  the  Talmodists  (Bera- 
ehoth,  p.  586),  apparently  referring  to  the  bright  star  in 
the  eye  of  Taurus  (^4  /de&oran),  near  the  tail  of  Aries ; 
(5.)  Ardwiu,  BO  the  Vulg.  (in  chap,  ix,  and  perhaps 
the  Sept);  (6.)  the  rendering  Igutha  of  tfae  Syriac  (in 
both  passages,  as  likewise  in  Job  xv,  27,  for  ^CS,  and 
Amos  V,  8,  fbr  ^"^CS ;  comp,  Ephraemi  Opera,  Ii,  449 
a),  as  this  word  is  itself  of  doabtfnl  origin  and  signifi- 
ct^on,  If  really  genuine  (sea  Anecdot.  Orient.  Ii,  87; 
Lach,  In  Eichhom's  Bibl.  vil,  841),  but  appears  from 
the  lexicographers  to  hear  the  general  Import  of  jAe- 
goal,  referring  to  a  star  in  the  constellstion  Auriga. 
Laying  aside  thoM  of  these  Interpretations  that  are 
evMently  mere  conjecture  (such  as  Arctnms,  Venus), 
and  others  tliat  are  here  out  of  the  question  (such  as 
the  Pleiades,  which  in  Heb.  are  called  n^-^S),  there 
remain  but  two  intvpretatiens :  First,  tiiat  which 
identifies  the  Heb,  AA  with  the  Great  Bear,  or  Ursa 
MfQor,  the  Wain.  The  superior  probabill^  of  this  is 
snstalne&by  the  following  condderatkms :  (1,)  This 
la  so  oonsfricnona  a  oonat^atlou,  and  so  flunous  in  all 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  jMnmmy,  that  the  total 
silence  in  these  astrological  enumerations,  otfaqrwise, 
respecting  It  Is  unaccountable,  especially  as  inferior 
constellaUons  are  not  omitted;  (2.)  The  mention  of 
the  -  attendant  stan  ("sons,"  D*^]^)  in  the  second 
passage  of  Job  agrees  with  the  ascription  among  the 
Arabs  of  daughters  to  Jfelah,  the  corresponding  Arabic 
constellation- (Niebahr,  BeicAnA.  v.  An^im,  p.  114), 
tiiese  being  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  Bear. 
The  other  interpretation,  namely,  the  goat,  can  only 
be  sustained  by  a  forced  etymology  from  19,  a  goat, 
and  a  lesser  constellation  is  then  reftned  to,  nam^, 
Auriga ;  and  the  reference  to  the  attendant  stars,  to 
those  in  the  right  hand  of  this  flgtirei  ii  not  only  nn- 
natnral,  bnt  at  variance  w&iS'teii^>^l^^i»Bl- 
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tau  iComm&a.  in  loc.)  dsrlree  the  Heb.  word  from 
mm  Arabic  term  signifyintt  tbe  rngbl^Mtdur^  b«wim 
Una  Major  nerw  seta;  wbils  KirocU  nftn  ttto  the 
Heb.  nil?,  In  the  tense  of  a  eoBpcliM  of  atan;  and 
Lad.  de  IHen  compares  the  Ethloplc  name  of  tba  eco- 
atellatlon  ritnt;  bnt  tbe  etyroolo^  fint  proposed 
above  la  preferable  (see  Bocbsrt,  Hiero*.  U,  680;  Al- 
fei^.  p.  8, 68;  Ideler,  Unten.  vb.  d.  SUm-Ifameii,  p.  8, 
19 !  comp.  Abalfeda,  p.  876 ;  Eutych.  p.  277 ;  Schnl- 
tens,  Imp.  Joctm,  p.  10,  82).— Qescniiis,  7^.  Beb.  p. 
895.    See  Astsohout  ;  Constellation. 

Arcudins,  Pxter,  a  native  of  Corfa.  The  Popes 
Gregory  XIT  and  Clement  VIII  tried,  but  onsuocess- 
fully,  to  bring  about,  thiongli  him,  a  union  of  tbe 
Greek  Chnrdi  in  Rnaala  with  that  of  Borne.  Hedied 
in  Some  In  1686.  He  wtote  Omeordl  «oeb$.  Ori&U.  et 
Oeadent.  m  aeptaa  tacramaUii,  etc.  (I^>ia,  1618;  fid.). 
— NicAron,  Mimaira,  xi,  66 ;  Hodbr,  Biog.  Oil  ^  74. 

Ard  (Heb.  id.  "l-IK,  prob.  tor  inK,  i.  q.  T^^,  de- 
teaiti  Sept.  'Apal  r.  'Alap),  a  grandson  of  Beqjamio 
throDKh  Bela  (Nnm.  xxvi,  40).  B.C.  1866.  In  Gen. 
xlvi,  21,  be  appears  as  a  son  of  Beqjamin,  where,  how- 
ever, the  Sept.  mokes  him  a  great-grandson  throagh 
Geia  as  a  son  of  Bela.  In  1  Chron.  viii,  8,  he  is 
called  Addar.  His  descendants  were  called  ArtUUt, 
Heb.  Ardi'.  Sept.  'Apa6i  (Num.  xxvi,  40).  See 

Benjamin.  He  is  posBlbJy  the  same  with  Ezbon  (1 
Chron.  vii,  7). 

Ar'dath  (Lat.  Ardaih,  tbe  Gr.  text  being  no  longer 
extant),  the  name  of  a  "  field"  mentioned  only  in  the 
Apocrypha  (2  [Tnlg.  4]  Esdr.  Ix,  2S)  aa  the  scene  o( 
the  viabm  <^the  bereaved  voman;  no donbt  a  flud- 
flil  appellation. 

.A^'lte  (Nam.  xxvi,  40).    See  Abd.' 

At' don  (Heb.  Ardon',  li^^K,  deacmdatO,  othen 
fugitipt;  QepL  'ApiAv  t.  r.  'Opvd),  the  IssUnamed  of 
the  three  sons  of  Caleb  by  his  first  'wife  Aznbah  (1 
Chron.  ii,  18).    B.C.  ante  1658. 

Arell  (Heb.  ArelPy  "'iit'n^  heroic  fr.  Ariel i  Sept 
'AptiiKtig,  'Ap(7)\%  the  last-named  of  tbe  seven  sons 
ofOad(Gen.xlvi,16).  B.ai878.  His  dseoendants 
were  called  Arelile$  ^b.  id.,  Sept.  'ApiqXf,  Nam. 
xxvl,17). 

Are'Hte  (Nam.  xxvi,  17).    See  Abkli. 

Areop'aglte  ('AptoirayirjK)t  *  niember  (Acta 
xvU,  84)  of  tbe  conrt  (Hf  Abbopuits  (q.  v,).  This,  as 
conatitnted  by  8<^,  consisted  of  the  nine  arrant 
(chief  magistrates)  tot  the  year,  and  tbe  ex>«Tehons. 

Tbe  latter  became  members 
for  life ;  but  before  theh"  ad- 
mission, they  were  sabmit- 
ted,  at  the  close  of  their  an- 
noal  magistracy,  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny  into  their  conduct  in 
office  and  their  private  mor- 
als. Proof  of  criminal  or  an- 
becoming  conduct  was  suffi- 
cient also  afterward  to  expel 
tbem.  Yarioas  accounts  are 
^ven  of  the  nomber  to  which 
the  Areqmgites  were  limited, 
ir  there  was  any  fixed  num- 
ber, admission  to  the  council 
could  not  have  been  a  neces- 
sary conseqaencB  of  honora- 
ble dischaige  fh>m  tbe  ar- 
chonship.  But  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  acconnts 
which  limit  the  number  are 
applicable  only  to  the  earlier 
period  of  its  existence  (see 
tbe  anonymous  aivumeni  to 
jy^mostbtoet^  Oralmi  agaiiut 


AnirotioK).   Ljrsiaa  expressly  statee  that  die  acting 
archons  had  a  seat  lo  It  (Arup.  p.  110,  $  IS-SO). 
Areop'agOB,  the         farm  of  tba  Greek  wwdi 

(6  'Ap€toc  irayoc),  dgniiying,  in  reference  to  place, 
Jfars*  Bitl^  but,  in  reference  to  persona,  the  coondl 
which  was  held  on  the  hill.  The  cooncU  was  also 
termed  4  'Ajpfty  wayffi  /SovXq  (or  ^  fiovX^  q  iw 
'ApiUfi  wavy),  tke  Cmmetl  m  Man?  HiU;  aoraietimes  if 
(hw  jSovXi),  Vfper  CovmdL,  from  the  elevated  po- 
sition where  It  was  held,  and  eometimea  simply,  bat 
emphatically,  4  fiovK^,  the  CauKU;  but  it  retained 
till  a  late  period  the  original  dedgnalion  of  Han' 
HUl,  being  called  by  the  Latins  Scopmlus  3farti»,  Cvia 
Martit  (Juvenal,  8aL  ix,  101),  and  still  more  literal- 
ly, Aram  Jvdiciwn  (Tacit  Atmal,  il,  56).  The  place 
was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite  tbe  western 
end  of  the  Acropolis,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  only 
bjr  an  derated  vall^.  It  rises  gradually  from  the 
oortbem  end,  and  temdnates  abruptly  on  tbe  south, 
over  ag^st  the  Acropolis,  at  which  point  it  is  about 
fifty  or  sixty  feet'  above  tbe  valley  already  mentioned. 
Of  the  site  of  tbe  Areopagus  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
both  fit>m  tbe  description  of  Pausanios,  and  from  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  it  was  a 
height  over  against  tbe  Acropolis^  from  which  tbe 
Perrians  assidled  tbe  latter  rock  (Pans,  i,  28,  $  6; 
Herod,  viti,  62).  According  to  tradition,  it  was  called 
the  hill  of  Mars  (Ares)  because  this  god  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Keptune 
(Poseidon)  on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrho. 
thluB,  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  meetings  were  held 
on  the' soath-eastem  summit  of  tbe  roclt.  There  are 
still  sixteen  stone  steps  cat  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agotm  below ;  and  im- 
mediately above  Uie  steps  Is  a  bench  ot  stones  exca- 
vated In  tbe  rock,  flmnlng  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
and  fining  tbe  south.  Here  tbe  Areopsgites  sat  as 
Judges  in  the  open  air  (viraiBpioi  ItucdZovro,  Pollux, 
viil,  118).  On  the  eastern  and  western  side  is  a  raised 
block.  These  blocks  are  probably  the  two  rude  stones 
which  Pansanias  saV  there,  and  which  are  described 
by  £aripides  as  assigned,  die  me  to  the  accuser,  die 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  eanses  which  were  tried 
In  the  court  (/fiA.  7*.  961). — Smitb.  See  ABBOPAorrs. 

The  Areopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  Paul  delivered  his 
memorable  address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii, 
22-81).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators 
that  he  was  brought  before  tbe  Conndl  of  Areopa- 
gus, bnt  tbwe  is  no  trace  in  the  nanativo  of  any  }n- 
dfadal  proceedings.  Pani  "dlspnted  daOy"  in  tbe 
"market**  or  Agon  (xvl^  17),  which  vas  situated 
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Bonth  of  th«  Aieopaifa't  in  the  nllfly  lying  betwevt ' 
this  hill  and  thoae  of  tha  AenpoUs,  tbe  Pnyx,  aad  tli« 
M nseiim.  Attncting  more  uid  mora  atteation,  "  cer- 
tain pfaUosophenof  tbeEpicimaiu  and  Stoics"  bronght  i 
him  ap  from  tbe  vslleT',  probably  by  the  stone  steps 
alrssdy  mentioned,  to  the  Areopegos  aboTe,  that  they 
might  listen  to  bim  mora  Qonveniantly,  Here  the 
phUosopheis  probably  Uk^  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  osoallj  oocupfed  by  the  msmbera  of  the 
ooancU,  while  the  moltitade  stood  npon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  The  dignified  bearing  of 
the  •npoetla  is  worthy  of  high  admiration,  the  more 
so  from  the  associations  of  the  spot  (see  Cmybeare 
and  Howson,  JA/e  and  Eputia  of  St.  Pcaii,  i,  846-879). 
Not  does  his  eloqumt  diseonree  appear  to  have  been 
wtthont  good  effect;  for,  tbon^  some  mocked,  and 
some  pmerastinated,  yet  otben  believed,  among  whom 
was  a  member  <tf  tite  cooncU,  "  Dionyrins,  the  Areop- 
agite,"  who  has  been  represented  as  the  first  bishop 
of  Athens,  and  is  sud  to  have  written  books  on  the 
"  Celestial  Hierarchy ;"  bat  their  authenticity  is  ques- 
tioned. The  history  in  tbe  Acts  (xvii,  22)  states  that 
the  speaker  "stood  m  tie  midit  of  Man'  Mill"  (see 
Bobinsmi's  Sutardtm,  1, 10-13).  Having  come  op 
fnm.  the  Ural  parts  of  tbe  whan  tbs  maritoto 
(tlurB  von  two,  the  old  and  the  new)  were,  he  wonM 
probably  stand  with  h{s  face  toward  tbe  north,  and 
would  then  hare  immediately  behind  him  the  long 
walls  which  ran  down  to  tbe  sea,  affording  protection 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Near  the  sea,  on  one  side, 
was  the  harbor  of  linens,  on  the  other  that  deugna- 
ted  nialamn,  with  their  crowded  anenals,  thdi  basy 
workmen,  and  their  gallant  shipa.  Kot  fkr  off  in  the 
ocean  lay  the  Ulaod  of  Salamis,  ennobled  forerar  in 
history  as  the  spot  near  which  Athenian  valor  chas- 
tised Asiatic  pride,  and  achieved  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
The  apostle  lud  only  to  torn  toward  his  right  bsnd  to 
catch  a  view  of  a  anudl  but  celebrated  bill  rising  with- 
in the  city  near  that  on  which  he  stood,  called  the 
Pnyx,  when,  atanding  on  a  block  of  bare  stone,  De- 
UMMtlMnes  and  other  dlstingnished  <nators  had  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  people  of  Athens,  swaying  that , 
arn^ant  and  fickle  demoazai7,  and  therein  maUng 
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Hkp  of  the  socient  Tktnlty  of  the  Areopagn*. 

IT-.  n    1  L^  HN-ii4ji,  p.  |)-dr1^B«Hl|<;  E, 

'I  ,  I  -  ■  !■;         ...   I     IliHuiir  -r  nucH-Li:*;  n,  Cfilruiy  if 

)  ■  .         .  ■!     I'i.>-i  .   I,  i".  iiif."  ■  '  Th.«i.u«i  /,  livnin.nIOWV  iif  (Mri/ifliJ 

h  r'      f  iHulFiin  !  L,  (■■!<  d(  ti.  Town- Andttuilnni 

-  -      ■  <  lliJriaii,  O.BIwL  of  Trl|>«la.  P,  HiilLlLiii*b1  at  PlliloWit- 
'     .  <j    r-Dipil  vrPmui*!  R.lWibapBlBStHlkiK  S,Taa»s(bcr 

rlinmi  (,  JtnrlNl  WjJIti./,  Hodvn  Wsllai  r,  Raid  uHmraent 

jl.  IIeiAI  til  till    Hi^rn-l  !  ■'.  liklC.  i:,  Ol-LitL-K  I    I.  fliit.lr^i  :  m  ll^iilaTi 

l>.Li,  ,  I,,  likfr  ^■,.:\.r,\,^.ij,,  b,      .  'I.  .;■      I  .  ^,  ■.  ■  .  • 

Philip  of  Macedon  tremble,  working  good  or  ill  for 
the  entire  dvUlied  world.  Immeffiataly  before  bim 
lay  the  crowded  city,  stndded  in  every  part  with  me- 
morials eacred  to  religion  or  patriotism,  and  exhibiting 
the  highest  achievements  of  art.  On  his  left,  some- 
what beyond  the  walls,  wss  beheld  the  Academy,  with 
its  groves  of  plane  and  olive  trees,  its  retired  T^alks 
and  cooling  fbontidna,  its  attar' to  the  Mnsea,  its  statues 
<rf  tbe  Gftioes,  Its  Temple  Unerva,  and  Ita  altars  to 
Piometbens,  to  Lova,  and  to  Hercnles,  near  which 
Plato  hsd  his  oountry-seat,  and.in  the  midst  of  which 
he  had  tangbt,  as  well  as  his  foUowen  after  him.  Bat 
tbe  most  Impressive  spectacle  lay  on  his  right  hand ; 
for  there,  on  tbe  small  and  predpltous  hill  named  the 
Acropolis  were  clustered  farther  monoments  of  the 
highest  art,  and  memorials  of  the  national  religion,  such 
as  no  other  equal  spot  of  ground  has  ever  borne.  The 
apostle's  eyes,  In  turning  to  the  right,  woold  fall  on 
tbe  north-west  ride  of  tbe  eminence,  which  was  here 
(and  all  round)  covered  and  protected  1^  a  wall,  parts 
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of  wbkh  wore  lo  ancient  as  to  bo  of  Cyclc^Man  origin. 
The  western  side,  wbicb  alone  gave  access  to  what 
from  its  original  destination  may  be  termed  the  fort, 
was,  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  adorned 
with  a  splendid  flight  of  steps,  and  the  beautiful  Pro- 
pyUea,  with  its  five  ontrances  and  two  flanking  tem- 
ples,  constructed  bj  Mnesicles  of  Pentelican  marble, 
at  a  cost  of  3012  talents.  In  the  times  of  the  Roman 
ampeiors  there  stood  before  the  Propjliea  equestrian 
statnes  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa.  On  tbe  soatbem 
wing  of  the  Ftapylaa  was  a  temple  of  Wingless  Tic- 
tor}-;  on  the  northern,  ffPinacotbeca,  or  picture  gallerj'. 
On  the  highest  part  of  tbe  platform  of  tbe  Acropolis, 
not  more  than  800  feet  the  entrance-buildings 
just  deecribed,  stood  (and  yet  stands,  though  sbatter- 
•d  and  mntilatod)  the  Parthanon,  Jnatly  celebrated 
throughont  the  worid,  erected  of  white  Pentelican 
raartile,  under  the  direction  of  CalUcrates,  Ictinns, 
and  Carpion,  and  adorned  with  the  finest  sculptures 
from  the  hand  of  Phidias.  Northward  from  the  Par- 
thenon was  tbe  Erecbthenm,  a  compound  buUding, 
which  contained  the  Temple  of  Minerva  P<diaB,  tbe 
proper  Ereehtbenm  (called  also  the  Cecroplmn),  and 
tbe  Pandroaeom.  This  sanctuary  contained  tbe  holy 
oIive4rea  sacred  to  Minem,  tho  holy  salt-tpring,  th« 
anient  wooden  image  of  Pallas,  etc.,  and  ms  the 
scene  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  ceremonies  and 
recollections  of  the  Athenians.  Between  the  Pro- 
pyina  and  the  Erechtheum  was  placed  tbe  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Pallas  Proroachos,  the  work  of  Phid> 
las,  which  towered  so  high  above  the  other  buildings 
Hiat  th«  plonu  of  her  helmet  and  tbe  point  of  her 
spear  were  visible  on  the  sea  between  Smilnm  and 
Athens.  Moreover  the  Acropolis  was  occopied  by  so 
great  a  crowd  of  statues  and  monumenta,  that  the  ac- 
couut,  as  found  in  Pausanias,  excites  the  reader's  won- 
der, and  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  understand  how 
so  mach  could  have  been  crpwded  into  a  space  which 
extended  tram  the  south -east  comer  to  the  sontb-weat 
only  1160  feet,  while  its  greatest  breadth  did  not  ex- 
ceed 600  feet.  On  the  hill  itsdf  where  Paul  had  his 
.station,  was,  at  the  eastern  end,  the  temple  of  the 
Furies,  and  other  national  and  commemorative  edi- 
fices. Tbe  court-house  of  the  council,  which  was  also 
here,  was,  according  to  tbe  simplicity  of  ancient  ens- 
tonia,  built  of  clay.  There  was  an  altar  consecrated 
by  Onstea  to  Athene  Areia,  In  the  same  place  were 
seen  two  ailver  atonea,  on  <mm  of  which  stood  tbe  ao- 
cnaer,  on  the  other  the  accused.  Near  them  stood  two 
altars  erected  by  Eplmenides,  one  to  Insnlt  CY/3ptwp, 
Cic.  ContumeHtB),  the  otlier  to  Shamelessness  CAvot- 
Siiaf,  Cic.  TmpudaUia).    See  ATBKita. 

The  court  of  Areopagus  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  honored,  not  only  in  Athens,  "bat  in  the  whole 
of  Greece,  and  InAed  bi  the  ancient  worid.  Throngh 
a  long  encceedon  of  centaries  It  preserved  its  existence 
amid  changes  corresponding  with  those  which  tbe 
state  underwent,  till  at  least  the  age  of  tbe  Cnsars 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  ii,  66).  The  andente  are  full  of  eulo- 
gies on  its  value,  equity,  and  heneficial  influence ;  in 
consequence  of  which  qualities  it  was  held  in  so  much 
respect  that  even  for^n  states  songht  its  verdict  in 
difficult  eases.  But  after  Greece  bad  snbndtted  to  Uie 
yoke  of  Rome,  It  letiUned  probably  little  of  its  ancient 
character  beyond  a  certain  dlgni^,  which  was  itself 
cold  and  barren ;  and  however  successful  it  may  in 
earlier  times  have  been  in  conciliating  for  its  determi- 
nations the  approval  of  public  opinion,  the  historian 
Tacitus  (at  supra)  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was 
charged  with  an  erroneons,  if  not  a  cormpt,  decision. 
The  origin  of  the  court  ascends  back  into  tin  darimt 
mythical  period.  From  the  first  Its  constitotioD  was 
essentially  aristocmtic ;  a  character  which  to  some  ex- 
tent it  retained  even  after  tbe  democratic  refoTms 
which  Solon  introduced  into  the  Athenian  Constitu- 
tion. By  his  appointment  the  nine  arcboos  became 
tor  the  remainder  of  their  lives  Areopagitee,  provided 


they  had  wdl  dischused  Hht  dntles  ot  tiMir  anfaa- 
ship,  were  blameless  in  their  personal  oondoct,  aad 
hod  undergone  a  satisfactory  examinatim.  Its  pow- 
er and  jurisdiction  were  still  farther  abridged  by  Ic- 
icles through  his  instrument  Ephialtes.  FoUowing 
the  political  tendencies  of  the  state,  the  Areopagus  be- 
came in  process  itf  time  leaa  and  less  aristocratkaL 
and  parted  piecemeal  with  most  of  its  important  func- 
tion s.  First  Its  poUtical  poworinu  takoi  away,  tha 
its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder,  and  even  its  anal 
influence  gradually  departed.  During  the  sway  of 
the  Thirty  TjTsnts  its  power,  or  rather  ita  pditicsl 
existence,  was  destroyed.  On  titeir  overthrow  it  n- 
covered  some  consideration,  and  the  oversight  of  tbe 
execution  tit  the  laws  was  restored  to  it  an  expnn 
.decree.  Isoerates  eodeaTored  by  bis  'Jlieewayintic 
\&yoc  to  lerive  its  andent  inflnence.  The  ptedts 
time  when  it  ceased  to  exist  cannot  be  determined; 
but  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  in  later  pe- 
riods its  members  ceased  to  be  nnlfonnly  character- 
ized by  blameless  morals. 

It  ia  not  eaay  to  give  a  correct  rammaiy  of  its  sev- 
eral ftmetiona,  as  the  clasric  writers  are  not  agreed  in 
their  statements,  and  the  Joris^cUon  the  oonrt  vs. 
lied,  as  has  been  seen,  with  times  and  dramtaneei. 
They  have,  however,  been  divided  into  six  gensnl 
classes  (Real-EnejfcU^iddie  von  Psnly,  a.  v.). 

(1.)  Its  judicial  function  embraced  trials  for  murder 
and  manslaughter  (^ip6vov  iixat,  rd  ^otniea),  and  wai 
the  oldest  and  most  peculiar  sphere  of  its  activity. 
The  indictment  was  tmmght  by  the  second  or  kiag- 
archon  (fif/Xf^  0mtXtvs),  whose  duties  were  tat  the 
most  part  of  a  rellgloas  natnrs.  Then  foUowsd  the 
oath  ot  both  parties,  accompanied  solemn  appesis 
to  the  gods.  After  this  tbe  accuser  and  tbe  accusal 
bad  tbe  option  of  making  a  speech  (tbe  notion  ottix 
proceedings  of  tbe  Areopagus  being  carried  (»  in  the 
darkness  of  ttie  night  rests  on  no  sufficient  foundation), 
which,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  free  tnm 
all  extraneooB  matter  (f^w  rov  vpayfuiro^,  as  wdl  u 
from  mere  rhetorical  ornaments.  After  the  first  speedi, 
tbe  accused  was  permitted  to  go  Into  Tolontary  ban. 
ishment  if  be  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  favorable  is- 
sue. Theft,  poisoning,  wounding,  incendiarism,  and 
treason  belonged  also  to  tills  department  of  jorisdic- 
tion  in  the  court  of  the  Areopagus. 

(2.)  Its  political  function  consisted  in  the  constant 
watch  which  it  kept  oror  the  l^al  conation  of  the 
stats,  acting  as  OTerseer  and  goardlan  of  tlw  laws 
(iwinowoc  Kai  ^v\aX  rHv  vo/wv). 

(8.)  Its  police  function  also  made  it  a  puitmlar  and 
upholder  of  the  institutions  and  laws.  In  thb  chano- 
ter  the  Areopagus  had  Jurisdiction  over  norelties  in 
religion,  in  worship,  in  customs,  in  every  tiling  that 
depatted  ttma  the  traditionary  and  establiabed  asaflis 
and  modes  of  thought  (Tarpiotc  voftS/totc)  which  a  re- 
gard to  their  ancestors  endeared  to  tiie  naticm.  Thu 
was  an  ancient  and  weU-«upported  sphere  of  activitr. 
The  meml>ers  of  the  court  had  a  right  to  take  overeigbt 
of  festive  meetings  in  private  hooaes.  In  andent 
times  they  fixed  the  number  of  the  guests,  and  deter- 
mined tbe  sQ^le  of  the  entertunment.  If  a  person 
had  no  obvious  means  of  snbslstiiig,  or  was  known  to 
live  In  idleness,  be  was  liable  to  an  action  baAita  the 
Areopagus ;  if  condemned  three  times,  be  was  punish- 
ed with  driftia,  the  loss  of  bis  civil  rights.  In  later 
times  the  court  possessed  the  right  of  giving  permis- 
sion to  teachers  (philosophers  and  rfaetoridana)  to  es- 
tablish themselves  and  pursue  their  profesafam  in  the 
city. 

(4.)  Its  strictly  reli^us  joriadietion  extended  itaelf 
over  the  public  creed,  worsliip,  and  sacrifices,  embra- 
cing generally  every  thing  which  could  come  under  the 
denomination  of  rd  upd — sacred  things.  It  was  its 
special  duty  to  see  tiiat  tbe  religion  of  the  state  was 
kept  pure  fVom  all  foreign  elements.  The  accnsatiov 
of  iminety  C]'|Mi^ii.4«^>^)«r4h9' WBVi£H  of  which 
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a&iitted  almost  uiy  cba^  connected  with  nllgiouB 
innoratioiu — belonged  in  x  qwdal  mumer  to  this  tri- 
banal,  though  tba  charge  mu  in  Bome  cases  faeud  be- 
fore the  conrt  of  the  Heliutn.  The  freetbinking  poet 
Enrijiides  stood  in  fear  of,  and  ms  Testnined  by,  the 
Areopagns  (Euseb.  Prep,  Evang.  vi,  14 ;  Bayle,  a.  v. 
Murip.).  Its  proceeding  in  such  cases  was  sometimes 
nther  of  an  admonitoiy  than  punitive  character. 

(5.)  Xot  less  influential  was  its  moral  and  ednca< 
tianal  power.  Isocrates  speaks  of  the  care  which  it 
took  of  good  manners  and  good  order  (riTc  ttrntaftiac, 
thaiias).  Qnintilian  relates  that  the  Areopagns 
condemned  a  boy  for  plncklng  out  the  eyes  of  a  quail 
—a  sentence  which  has  been  both  misunderstood  and 
misrspresented  (Penny  Cyclop,  s.  v.)(  hut  which  its 
origituil  narrator  approved,  assigning  no  insufficient 
reason,  namely,  that  the  act  was  the  sign  of  a  cruel 
disposition,  likely  in  advanced  Ufa  to  lead  to  baneful 
actions  (Quint,  v*  9).  The  court  exeMsed  a  salntary 
influence  in  genenJ  over  the  Athenian  youth,  their 
cdncstors  and  their  education. 

(6.)  Its  financial  position  is  not  'well  understood ; 
mcst  probably  it  varied  more  than  any  other 'part  of 
Its  administration  with  the  changes  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  city  underwent.  It  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion, on  the  antbority  of  Plutarch  (X^emt.  c,  10),  that 
in  tlie  Persian  war  the  Areopagns  had  the  merit  of 
completing  the  number  of  men  required  for  the  fleet 
by  paying  eight  drachmsB  to  each. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

In  the  fbllowing  works  corroboration  of  the  facts 
stated  in  this  artick,  and  further  details,  with  discus- 
sions on  doabtfbl  points,  may  be  found :  Sigonius,  De 
Sep.  Ath.  iii,  2,  p.  1668 ;  De  Canaye,  Reckcrcka  tw 
tAriopage,  p.  273-816;  Mim.d*FAead,  detltuer.  x; 
Schwab,  Nim  guod  A  reap,  in  plebiaata  aM  eoafirmanda 
flu*  njidmda  jm  exercuerii  legitimum  (Stntt.  1818) ; 
the  treatises,  De  Areopoffo,  of  Huuer  (Hafn.  1708), 
Heorsius  (Lugd.  B.  1624,  and  in  Oronov.  The*,  v,  207), 
Schedios  (Viteb.  1677,  and  in  Iken.  The$.  U,  674  sq.), 
and  B6ckh  (Berl.  J826);  Forbiger,  ffandb.  d.  ail. 
Gtogr.  fii ;  Ueier,  V<m  der  BlvtgericfuAaTkeit  de$  A  reo- 
pag.;  Matthift,  De  Jud.  Ath.  in  Muc.  Pkilol. ;  Krebs, 
/)e.^M*,*  Potter,  Gr.^iif^.  bk.1,  ch.xlx;  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Chut.  Ant.  s,  t.  Arelopagns ;  Grote's  Hist,  nf 
Grace  (Am.  od.),  ill,  73,  79, 122  {  iv,  141 }  it,  852-866. 
See  Uaiu'  Hill. 

AreopSlis.  SeeAB;AROEa. 

A'res  ('Apic),  one  of  those  whose  "  sons"  (to  the 
nmnberof  656)  are  said  (1  Esdr.  v,  10)  to  have  returned 
trom  Babylon ;  evidentiy  the  Arah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
genoine  texts  ^zra  ii,  6 ;  Neh.  vii,  10). 

Ar' etas  ("Apiraf  j  Arab,  charred,  Pococke,  Spec. 
Hid.  AnA.  p.  56,  or,  in  another  form,  chauritk^ 
r^'^n,  graver,  Pococke,  i,  70,  76,  77,  89),  the  common 
name  of  several  Arabian  Idngs  (see  Diod.  Sic.  xlv,  70 ; 
comp.  WesseUng ;  Midiaelia,  in  Pott's  S^hg.  iU,  62 
»q.). 

X.  The  flrst  of  whom  we  have  any  notice  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  Jason  and  of 
AntiochuB  Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  170  (2  Maec.  v,  8) : 
"  In  the  end,  therefore,  he  (Jason)  had  an  nnhappy  re- 
tnn,  being  accused  before  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  Ara- 

3.  Josephos  (AiU.  xUi,  IS,  8)  mentions  an  Aretas, 
^g  of  the  AnlHOOB  (sunuuned  Obtdaa^  'O0ifac,  Ant. 
xni,  IS,  5),  contemporary  with  Alexander  Jannsens 

(<Sed  B.C.  79)  and  bis  sons.  After  defeating  Antio- 
dns  IHonjfsns,  be  reigned  over  CoBle-Syrlo,  "  being 
oiled  to  the  government  by  those  that  held  Damas- 
n»  (Khfittg  Hc  n}v  apxny  «'W0  rwv  rijv  Aafiaarbv 
tlfimnp)  by  reason  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  Ptole- 
gMeniuBM*'  (Amt.  xii!,  16,  2).  He  took  part  with 
^rraums,  wbo  had  taken  reftage  with  him  (War,  i, 
6. !),  in  his  contest  (Ant.  xiv,  1,  4)  for  the  sovereign- 
'y  wHh  his  brother  Aristobolus  (q.  v.),  and  laid  siege 
>o  Jerusalem  (B.C.  65),  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  Ito- 
Bb 


man  general  Scaurus,  he  retreated  to  Philadelphia 
(War,  i,  6,  8).  Hyrcanus  and  Aretas  were  pursued 
and  defeated  by  Arietobulus  at  a  place  called  Papyron, 
and  lost  above  6000  men  (^n^.  ziv,  2, 3).  After  Pom- 
pey  had  reduced  Syria  to  a  Boman  province,  Aretas 
submitted  to  him  again,  B.C.  64  (see  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii,  Ifi ;  Appian,  JHUkr.  166 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  89, 41). 
Three  or  four  years  after,  Scaurus,  to  whom  Pompey 
had  conamitted  the  government  of  Ccele-Syria,  invaded 
Petrea,  but,  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  provisions  for 
his  amy,  he  consented  to  withdraw  on  the  offer  of  800 
talents  from  Aretas  (Josephos,  Ant.  xiv,  8,  1 ;  War, 
i,  8, 1).  This  expedition  is  commemorated  on  a  coin. 
See  ScAURtTS.  The  successors  of  Scaurus  In  Syria 
also  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Axabe  C^P^^i^ 
60) — Kitto,  B.  V. 


Protable  Coin  of  Aretas  11,  with  the  (Greek)  Inecripthti,  "Of 
King  Arctw  PhtleUenoB"  [Lover  of  the  Greeks— an  ^thet 
perh^M  assnmed  tf  him  on  aeqniring  Us  domlnton. 

3.  Aretas,  whose  name  was  originally  j£neas  (At- 
vtiac),  succeeded  Obodos  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi.  9,  4). 
He  was  the  fiither-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  The  lat- 
ter made  proposals  of  marriage  to  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Herod-Phillp,  Herodios,  the  daughter  of  Aris- 
tobulos,  their  brother,  and  the  sister  of  Agrippa  tlie 
Great.  (On  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
Evangelists  and  Josephus,  in  reference  to  the  name  of 
the  husband  of  Herodiae,  see  Lardner's  CredStiliiy, 
etc.,  ii,  6;  Woria,  1835,  i,  408-416.)  In  consequence 
of  this  the  daughter  of  Aretas  returned  to  her  father, 
and  a  war  (which  had  been  fomented  by  previous  dis- 
putes about  the  limits  of  their  respective  countries, 
see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  10,  9)  ensued  between  Aretas 
and  Herod.  The  army  of  the  Utter  was  totally  de- 
stroyed ;  and  on  his  sending  ui  occoimt  of  his  disaster 
to  Rome  the  emperor  immediately  ordered  VitelUus  to 
bring  Aretas  prisoner  alive,  or,  if  dead,  to  send  his 
head  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  6,  1).  But  while  Vitellius 
was  on  his  march  to  Petra,  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (A.D.  37),  upon  wbich,  after  administer- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  troops,  he  dismissed 
them  to  winter-quarters  and  returned  to  Rome  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xviii,  6,  3).  The  Aretas  into  whose  do- 
minions .£llns  Gellins  came  In  the  time  Augustus 
(Strabo,  xvi,  781)  is  probabfy  the  same.   Jhen  ia 


8appo«ed  Coin  of  Aretax  ID,  with  a  rimiltr  Legend  to  tbe 
fore^ing. 

another  coin  extant  inscribed  <&iXeXAi]voc,  L  e.  lotxr 
of  the  Greeka  (Edchel,  Doetr.  Num.  UI,  380),  that  may' 
Dttve  belonged  to  this  Aretas.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  it  was  st  the 
above  Juncture  that  Aretas  took  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, and  placed  a  governor  in  it  (kQvapxnO  '^>th  a 
f^rrisnn,  as  stated  by  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  In  Damas- 
cus tbe  governor  under  Aretas,  the  king,  kept  the 
city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desirous  to 
apprehend  me ;  and  through  a  window  in  a  basket 
was  I  let  down  by  tbe  wall,  and  escaped  bis  hands" 
(2  (Tor.  xi,  82,  compared  with  Acts  ^T^^fi^t^J^i^AA, 
case  we  an  ftimished  with'kg)iKf4^(i^i2fi^kj^Ur 
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the  apostle's  history.  From  Gal.  i,  18,  it  sppens 
that  Paul  went  up  to  Janisalem  from  Domawns  three 
yean  after  his  convenion.  See  Paul.  The  Empe- 
ror Tibwina  died  March  16,  A.D.  87 ;  and,  as  the  af. 
fldrs  of  Ar^)is  vore  settled  In  the  second  year  of  C»- 
Ugnla,  Damascus  was  then  most  probably  reoccapied 
by  the  Bomans.  The  city  onder  Angostua  and  Tibe- 
rins  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  we 
have  Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and 
a^n  of  Nero  and  bis  successors.  But  we  have  none 
of  Caligula  and  Clandins,  and  the  following  drcmn- 
stances  make  it  probable  that  the  mlerBhip  of  Damas- 
cus was  changed  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  By  ttiis 
occurrence  at  Borne  a  complete  reversal  toolc  place  in 
the  sitnation  of  Antipas  and  tiis  enemy.  The  former 
was  ere  long  (A.D.  39)  banished  to  Lyons,  and  his 
kingdom  given  to  Agrippa,  his  foe  (Ant.  xviii,  7), 
wtio  had  been  living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
new  emperor  (Ant,  xviii,  6,  6).  It  would  t>e  natural 
that  Aretas,  who  had  been  grossly  injured  by  Antlpits, 
should,  by  this  change  of  affidrs,  be  received  ]nto  fa- 
vor ;  and  the  more  so  as  Vitellias  had  an  old  grudge 
against  Antipas  (AtU.  xviii,  4,  5).  Xow  in  the  year 
8S  Caligula  made  several  changes  is  the  East,  granting 
Itnnea  to  Soiemne,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of  Ara- 
bia to  Cotys,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  ^lemetolces, 
aod^Ting  to  Polemon,  soo  of  Pokmon,  Us  father's  gov- 
ernment. These  fiwts,  conpled  with  that  otno  Dam- 
ascene coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing,  make 
it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus,  which  be- 
longed to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  (Anl,  xili,  6,  2), 
was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  The  otlier  hypoth- 
eses, that  the  ethnarcb  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as 
If  he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent  es- 
cape), tiiat  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vitelltus 
f^ving  np  the  expedition  against  him  (u  if  a  Boman 
governor  of  •  province  would  allow  one  of  Its  ohief 
cities  to  be  taken  fTom  him  merely  becanse  he  was  in 
ancertainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new  emperor),  are 
Tery  improbable  (Wieseler,  Chrtm.  det  apottoUscken 
Zeitalterg,  p.  174).  If,  then,  Paul's  flight  took  place 
in  A.D.  89,  his  conversion  must  have  occurred  in 
A.D.  86  (Meander's  Hittory  of  fAe  tim^g  of  the 
Cftrtiritan  Cftitreft,  i,  107 ;  Lardner's  OneUbility,  etc., 
Supplement,  eta.  xi ;  Works^  v,  497,  ed.  1885 ;  Schmidt 
in  KeU's  AnaldU,  Ui,  18fi  sq. ;  Bertholdt,  £ml.  v,  2702 
sq.).  But  it  is  still  more  likely  that  tiie  possession 
of  Damascus  by  Aretas  to  which  Paul  alludes  occur- 
red earlier,  on  the  affront  of  his  daughter  by  the  es- 
pousal of  Herodlas  (Luke  Hi,  19,  20;  Hark  vi,  16; 
Hatt.  xiv,  8),  which  stands  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  John  the  Baptist  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  that  case  it 
aflbrds  neither  date  nor  difficulty  im  tha  apostle's  his- 
tory (see  Browne's  Ordo  Sceclorum,  p.  IIS  n.  j  Cony- 
l>eare  and  Howson,  1, 82 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Cltus.  Biog. 
8.  v.). — Smitti,  B.  V.    See  Chbonolooy. 

4.  One  or  mora  other  kings  of  Arabia  by  the  same 
name  are  mentioned  in  history  (Strabo,  xvi,  781 ;  Dio 
Cass.  XKXvU,  16;  oomp.  Assemann,  Bibl.  Or.  i,  867 ; 
ii,  881 ;  III,  1, 189),  and  a  cohi  of  one  of  them  is  ex- 
tant (Mionet,  Detc.  dea  medaxUet  antiqw,  p.  284,  2^5 ; 
comp.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul,  i,  107) ;  but 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  Aretas  whom  Josephus  names 
as  having  a  contest  with  Syllttus  (Ant.  xvii,  8,  2 ; 
War,  i,  29,  8)  was  different  from  the  preceding,  and 
the  succeeding  khigs  «f  that  name  an  unimportant  in 
any  Scriptural  relation  (see  Anger,  De  tempor.  ratione, 
p.  173;  Heyne,  ite  Artta  Art^m  rege,  Viteb.  1775; 


nOrd  Coin  of  Aretas  (II,  m,  ot  later,  perttape  earUer),  with 
the  nme  Inacriptloo. 


Hmnold,  Dt  e&ttarcha  JvdceitTim  Paido  obndiamU,  Ita. 

1757). 

Aretaa,  or  Aretbas,  a  I^op  of  Cnareo,  ii 
Gappododo,  is  inppoeed  to  liave  lived  in  tlie  second 
half  of  the  sixth  centnty.  Be  wrote  a  CbanMnfoiy  » 
(Ae  JUvtUitiim  (SvXXor^  i&iyifffiwti),  glvios  a  co&e- 
tion<rfthe  cq^oDs  ofdUhnidaatbiors.  fifm  Awnmr 
(Bishop  of  Camxrea). 

Axetitu,  Bekbdict,  a  celebrated  tbedogian  and 
Ixttanist;  professor  of  logic  at  Marburg,  1548;  sp- 
pointed  professor  of  languages  at  Berne,  in  Switxa- 
land,  16^,  and  professor  -of  theology  the  same  year; 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1751 
leaving  many  worics,  among  them — ^X.  Examm  71a*- 
hgiam,  at  Lod  Commmet  (Geneva,  1709  and  1617)ys 
volununons  work,  mach  sought  after  at  die  tiBle^-4. 
Commmtarii  Breves  m  PeiUateudaim  (Bene,  1G02)  :— 
8.  Lectionet  vii^de  Cana  Domini  (Geneva,  1589);— i 
Also  Commentaries  on  the  Four  Gos'pels,  on  tlw  Acts, 
on  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Panl,  on  the  Apocoljprc.  in 
1580  appeared  a  Commentaiy  oo  the  whole  New  T» 
tament,  in  11  vols.  8vo.~^Ad«in,  F%a  TAevl,  Gn.; 
Landon,  EccL  Diet,  i,  612. 

Are'iin,  a  king  of  the  LaCednmonlans,  whose  let- 
ter to  the  high-priest  Onias  is  fi^ven  tn  1  Haoe.  xii,  JO 
sq.  He  is  fiu  railed  in  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  20  and  in  the 
margin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  Oniarti  in  ver.  19,  and  so  in  the 
Greek  text  'Ovidpijc  (v.  r.  'Ovtdpit,  'Ovetdpi/c)  in  ver. 
20,  and  Dariui  (^apdoQ)  In  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  lilde 
doubt,  however,  that  these  are  corruptions  of  'Aftrt- 
In  Josepbns  (Ant.  xii,  4,  10}  the  name  ia  writta 
('Ap^Toc)  as  in  the  Vulgi^  Arim.  There  were  two 
Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areas,  of  wIkmb  the  tnt 
reigned  B.C.  809-266,  and  the  eeoood,  the  gnmdna 
of  the  former,  died  when  a  chUd  of  eight  years  M  m 
B.C.  257.  Tliere  were  three  high-pa^ests  of  the  nanc 
of  Onias,  of  whom  the  first  held  the  office  B.C.  335- 
800.  This  is  the  one  who  must  have  written  the  let- 
ter to  Arons  I,  prot>ably  In  some  Interval  between  309 
and  300  (Grimm,  w  Matx.  p.  186).  Sea  On  loo.  TUt 
Arens  was  fbremoet  in  the  leagne  of  the  Greek  states 
against  Antigonus  Gonatus  (B.C.  280),  and  when  Pyr- 
rhus  attacked  Sparta  (B.C.  272)  he  repelled  him  by  on 
alliance  with  the  Argives.  He  fell  in  iMttle  af^inst 
the  Macedonians  at  Corinth  (SmlHi'g  DieL  cf  Cbim. 
Biog.  B.  v.). — Smith,  s.  v, 

ArgenteuB,  Codex  (silver  manttscripi\  a  KS. 
of  part  of  the  N.T.,  so  called  from  the  silver  letters  in 
wl^ch  it  is  written.  This  codex  is  preserved  in  th* 
University  of  Upsal,  and  is  a  copy  from  the  Gothic 
version  of  Ulphilas,  which  was  made  in  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  of  a  quarto  size,  Is  written  on  vellnm, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  stained  with  a  violet  color: 
and  on  this  ground  the  letters,  which  are  all  nnciaL  or 
capitals,  are  painted  in  silver,  except  the  initial  let- 
ters, which  are  in  gold,  of  course  now  much  fkded.  It 
contains  fragments  of  the  four  gospels  (in  the  Latin 
order,  Mattb.,  John,  Luke,  Maik)  on  188  (oat  of  about 
820)  leaves,  so  regularly  written  tliat  some  have  imag- 
ined they  we're  impressed  with  a  stamp.  This  US. 
was  first  discovered  by  Ant  MoriQon  in  1697,  in  tbe 
library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Werden,  in  West- 
phalia, but  by  some  means  it  was  deposited  in  Prague, 
and  was  taken  to  Stockholm  by  the  Swedes  on  the 
capture  of  the  former  place  in  1648.  Queen  Christina 
appears  to  have  given  It  to  her  Ulvarlan  Voesins  prior 
to  1665,  and  while  In  his  hands  a  transcript  of  It  was 
made  by  one  Derrcr.  Through  the  agency  of  Paffen- 
dorf,  it  was  purdiased  by  Count  de  la  Gardle  tai  the 
Swedish  library,  where  it  still  remains.  YoFrias  hod 
previously  placed  the  MS.  in  his  ancle  Junius's  hands 
tar  publication ;  and  in  1665  the  text  of  the  Gotbie 
gospels,  so  far  as  contained  in  this  codex,  was  eAted 
at  Dort  under  his  care,  accompanied  t>y  the  An^»- 
Saxon  version,  edited  by  T&»,MmA^,  This  edi- 
tion was  in  Gotia^«liU£WM*^p^pnipo0i^  and 
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trit  late' cnplqmd  flu  buueritit  made  by  Dener. 
-Tiqdla,lii  Home's  Jmtrod.  It,  801.  See  Gothic 
Tumno. 

AisenUne  Confederation,  «  confederation  of 
itatM  in  Soatb  America,  conra^ing  in  1866,  when 
'  BotDM  Ayreg,  whkli  had  seceded  in  1854,  had  been 
mmtad  wltii  it,  of  14  prorinces,  with  a  population  of 
itat  1,171,800;    It  conatitnted  itself  an  independent 
■MjilBlO.  Tlie  popuUUoo,  partly  Europeaiu,  part- 
ly ififcans,  ptitif  lodions,  parti;  of  mixed  descent, 
Un^BMHtly  to  the  Rnmim  Catholic  Church,  The 
iiUteda  of  the  conntry  district  (Pamperos)  BOFpass 
a  ndeiKH  all  other  tribes  of  South  America,  and 
]  in  tuj  little  interest  in  religion.    TiM  Roman 
CMWe  Ciiwdi  has  five  tdaboprics,  BuenoB  Ayres, 
CMna,  Salta,  Saraoa,  and  Cayo^  idl  of  which  are 
hAicuis  ef  the  archbishop  of  Charcas,  in  Bolivia, 
h  195  leligioofl  toleration  was  granted  to  all  desom- 
iMuai,  and  in  1831  mixed  marriages  were  allowed, 
jnmiei  that  tiie  parents  agreed  to  bring  np  all  the 
I  cUane  m  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnich.    The  tithes 
.  nn  pbced  onder  the  administration  of  the  govem- 
'  Mit,v1ikhDse«ODepBztoftbemA>rBcbool«ndother 
I  iliNti  ef  common  interest,         coorents  mre  snp- 
j  innd,  except  one  conrent  vt  Franctecans  and  two 
rnnab  of  nnns,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
.  I'iff.tbe  Dominicans  were  again  allowed  to  settle, 
I  ad  tin  Fnudscans  to  receive  new  meafters  from 
Sf^  The  Jeanita  estabUshed  themselves  at  Buenos 
ijia  Bf  ISU.   In  1858  there  wwe  distorbaaceB  at 
iHoai  AyiM  in  oonseqnenee  of  flie  Uahop  prahiUt- 
■C  teckdaitieBl  rites  at  tlte  burial  of  fkm-masons. 
Fntntaat  misdonaries  came  to  the  Argentine  Con- 
Moitiui  from  the  United  States  in  1835,  and  many 
ofiBi  of  the  Scriptores  were  disseminated.    A  treaty 
^  tin  United  States  in  1852  gnaranteed  fi-eedom  of 
IWatut  worship  and  burial.    The  Methodist  mis- 
am  in  Boeooe  Ayree,  commenced  in  18S6,  is  in  a 
^ntuDg  condition.   The  church  and  congregation 
I  mmtUMpastOMiidpaytheenmntespeaseaofthe 
.  c^di  tad  parsonage.   According  to  the  report  of 
teRev.wniiam  Goodfellow,  superintendent  of  the 
I  IMkodist  miisionB  In  South  America,  there  were,  in 
UN,  affwintmeDts  at  Tatay,  Lobos,  Guardia  del  Uon- 
I  kCiuelu,  and  Tayn,  all  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
i^ym.  At  Atul,  in  the  same  province,  about  seventy 
iaCMs  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  there  is 
>ba  Rg^n,  rapidly  filling  up  with  good  Protestant 
■tdn,  a  leparate  charge  has  been  arranged,  holding 
t^^ntcriy  conference.    In  the  province  of  Santa 
bsrii^  ^  second  dty  of  the  confederation,  with  an 
tptpU  population  of  12,000  or  more,  has  a  rapidly 
I  h<nuiBgProte8tantpopnlatioD,ftndaIreadypOBGeBses 
;  >  FWcitaot  cemetery,  which  was  consecrated  in  1864. 
J  ^  Etperaua,  also  in  the  fffovince  of  Santa  ¥6,  there 
«m  It  that  date  about  600  Protestants,  who  were  so 
to  oonatitate  an  important  point  In  reference 
I  *  fuAex  extensions.    San  Carlos,  in  the  same  prov- 
.  ^  bad  a  Protestant  population  of  800  Germans  and 
^Bi^  whose  number  bade  fur  to  increase  rapidly  by 
\  ^ifpitioa.    Another  settlement  of  European  Prot. 
'■'■■ti  was  at  San  Joe&,  near  Parana,  in  tlM  province 
'  EatK  Bos.  It  was  expected  that  the  bulk  of 
^  Protastaot  eohmistB  would  unitA  with  the  Meth- 
:  jt^EiaBtopal  Church.    In  1864  the  church  counted 
I  VraeBben  and  35  probationers,  and  a  flourishing 
;  *ai»j--«hool,  with  155  scholars  and  20  officers.  See 
I  ""Bgera,  GnMeAe  Statirtik;  46th  Annual  Report  of 
\*iirm.Soe.o/He  Jf.£.amri^<^.YAS6o).  See 

'  AtgBntrfi,  Chaslbb  do  Plbbbib  d',  bishop  of 
™>,  was  bom  in  the  Castle  du  Ptessis,  near  Vlh^, 
■ff  1573,  and  died  Oct  27, 1740.  In  1699  he  was 
yted  by  Louis  XIT  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Crjlx  de 
"Snp,  and  In  1700  he  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
^•e.  la  1705  be  attended  the  General  Assembly 
*Aideq[yof  ftnmce  as  a  deputy  of  the  second  or* 


iet  ttam  the  prorlnoe  ti  Tours.  In  1707  he  was  ap- 
pcdnted  by  the  bishop  of  Tr6guler  vicar  general;  in 

1709,  almoner  of  the  king ;  and  in  1723,  bishop  of 
Tulle.  In  1733  he  also^attended  the  General  A^m- 
bly  of  the  clergy  of  France  as  a  depnty  of  the  first  or- 
der from  the  province  of  Bonrges.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous theological  and  philosophical  works,  among  which 
are  L'Aw^/m  de  /Vrf  (against  Jurien,  Lyons,  1698, 
2  vols.  12mo) ;  Leaetm  PfaUmphicum  (Hague,  17il6, 
4to). — Hoefer,  Biographie  Ceitinile,  iii,  180. 

Ar'gob  (Heb.  Arffob',  3U7»,  for  Sa'T,  with  K 
prosthetic,  ^^oM-AeopX  the  name  of  a  place  and  also 

of  a  man.' 

1.  (Sept 'ApywjS,  but  in  Kings  "^itTa/^  A  district 
in  Bashan  beyond  the  lake  G^mesareth,  containing 
60  cities  (Havoth-Jair),  originally  ruled  over  by  Og 
(Deut.  iv,  4, 18),  and  eventually  formed  into  a  pnr- 
veyorship  by  Salomon  (1  Kings  iv,  18).  The  name 
may  probaUy  be  traced  in  the  liagiA  (!U1)  of  the 
Mishna  (AftnacAoia,  viii,  8),  the  Rujobah  (nstailil) 
of  the  Samaritan  version  (see  Winer's  Dm,  de  vert. 
Scmar.  tndofe,  p.  55),  the  Ragaba  CPaya^a)  of  Jose- 
phus  iAnt.  xiii,  15,  6),  and  the  Arga  or  Ergnba  ('Ep- 
yafia)  placed  by  Jerome  and  Enaebins  (pTtomaM.  s.  v. 
Argob)  15  Roman  miles  west  of  Gerasa  (see  Reland, 
PtdcaA.  p.  959).  Josephiis  elsewhere  {Ant.  viii,  2,  8) 
seems  to  locate  it  in  Tracbonitis  (q,  v.),  L  e.  Gaulon- 
itis,  where  Bnrckhardt  Is  disposed  to  find  h  In  iZ- 
^lUfi,  a  remarkable  mined  site  (Syria,  p.  279),  bat 
Mr.  Banks  ((Juor.  Rw.  xxvl,  889)  has  assigned  this  to 
Gamala  (comp.  J<mr.  Sac.  Lit,  Jan.  1852,  p.  364).  Dr. 
Robinson  identifies  it  with  the  modem  village  with 
ruins  called  Ra^b,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  the  Juno- 
tion  of  the  Jabbed  with  the  Jordan  (Rtiearchety  VA, 
Append,  p.  166) ;  and  Dr.  Thomson  very  properly  re- 
marks that  it  probably  denotes  rather  the  whole  adja> 
cent  re^on,  for  the  hill  on  which  ITm-Keis  (somewhat 
to  the  north)  stands  is  called  Arkub  by  the  Bedouins 
(/■and  aad  Book,  ii,  54). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

From  this  special  or  original  locality,  however,  the 
term  Argob  seems  to  have  been  extended  in  its  appli- 
cation to  designate  a  large  tract  to  tlie  north-east;  for 
we  find  it  identified  (as  by  Joscphus  above)  with  Tra- 
CHomTis  (i  e.  the  rov^  country)  in  the  Tai^ums 
(Onkelos  and  Jonathan  M3iaiC9,  Jerasalem  KViaSK). 
Later  we  trace  it  in  the  Arable  verrion  of  daadiah  as 
Mujeh  (with  the  same  meaning);  and  it  is  now  appar^ 
entiy  identified  with  the  Lejah,  a  very  remarkable  dis- 
trict south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, which  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Burck- 
bardt  (p.  111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (specially  ii, 
240  245).  This  extraordinaiy  region— about  23  miles 
from  north  to  south,  by  14  from  west  to  east,  and  of  a 
regular,  almost  oval  shape — has  been  described  as  an 
ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed  about  in 
the  wildest  confWon,  and  intermin^ed  with  fissures 
and  crevices  in  every  direction.  "It  ia,"  says  Mr. 
Porter,  "wholly  composed  of  black  basalt,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  issued  from  lonnmerable  pores  in  the 
earth  in  a  liquid  state,  and  to  have  Sowed  out  on  ev- 
ery side.  Before  eoollni^  its  surface  was  'ridently  a^ 
tuted,  and  it  was  afterward  shattered  and  rent  by  In- 
ternal convulrions.  The  cup-like  cavities  from  whidi 
the  liquid  mass  was  extruded  arc  still  seen,  and  like- 
wise the  wavy  surfece  a  thick  liquid  .assumes  which 
cools  while  flowing.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits 
and  air-bubbles ;  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits  a 
sharpmeUlIic  sound  when strack"  0>.  241).  "Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  ungainly  and  itvbidding  region 
is  thickly  studded  with  deserted  citiea  and  villagu,  In 
all  of  which  the  dwellings  are  solidly  buHt,  and  of  re> 
mote  antiquity"  (p.  288).  The  nUnber  of  these  towns 
visited  by  one  traveller  lately  returned  is  60,  and  there 
were  many  others  to  which  h9i.^  Jk^^SOli  "kAiS^MC 
road  runs  through  the  district  finn  south  to  riwth. 
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probaUy  between  Bosrm  and  Danuuciu.  On  the  edge 
or  the  Lejak  are  situated,  among  otben,  tbe  towns 
known  in  Biblical  history  ta  Kenatb  and  Ediei.  In 
the  absence  of  more  cosdiuive  evidence  on  the  point, 
a  strong  presnmptton  in  favor  of  tbe  identificatjon  of 
tbe  LefcA  with  Aigob  arises  ftam  the  pecnliar  Helsew 
word  constantly  attached  to  Aigob,  and  in  this  defi- 
nite sense  ^iperently  to  Argob  miy.  This  word  is 
^^n  (CAs'fteI>,  Ihorally  "a  rope"  (aj^vt9fui,wtpiiu- 
Tpoy,/mtictiUu),  and  it  designates  with  striking  accti- 
racy  the  remarkably  defined  boundary-line  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Ltjuh,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by  its 
latest  explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore ;"  "sweeping  round 
in  a  circle  dearly  deflned  as  a  rocky  shore-line;"  "re- 
sembling a  Cyclopean  wall  in  ruins"  (Porter,  ii,  19, 
319, 3S9,  etc.)<  The  extrnwdinaty  features  of  this  re- 
gion are  rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  the  con- 
trast which  it  presents  with  the  surrounding  plain  of 
the  Hanran,  a  high  plateau  of  waiing  downs  of  the 
richest  agricnltural  soil  stretching  from,  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee to  the  Ij^k,  and  beyond  that  to  the  desert,  almost 
literally  "  without  a  stone ;"  and  it  is  not  to  bo  won- 
dered at — if  the  identification  proposed  above  be  cor- 
rect — that  this  contrast  should  have  struck  the  Israel- 
ites, and  dut  their  language,  so  scrupulous  of  minute 
topographical  distinctions,  should  Iiave  perpetuated  in 
tbe  words  Mishor  and  Chebel  (which  see  severally)  at 
once  the  level  downs  of  Bashan  (q.  v.),  tbe  stony  lal>- 
yrinth  which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself  on  the  soil 
{Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boundary  which  in- 
closes it. — Smith,  B.  V.    See  Havrak. 

2.  (Sept.  'Apyuf].)  A  eubiiUem  or  ally  of  Peknhiah 
(B.C.  767),  as  appears  fh>m  2  Kings  xv,  25,  where  we 
read  that  Pekah  cons{dred  against  Pekahiah,  king  of 
Israel,  '*and  smote  him  in  Samaria,  in  the  palace  of 
the  king's  bouse,  with  Argob  and  Arieb."  In  giving 
this  version,  some  think  otir  translators  have  mistaken 
tbe  sense  of  tbe  original,  which  they  therefore  render 
"smote  him  in  the  harem  of  the  palnce  of  the  king  of 
Ar^rob  and  Arieb,"  as  if  these  were  the  names  of  two 
cities  in  Samaria.  Others,  however,  maintain,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  particle  TN  is  properly  trans- 
lated uUh,  i.  e.  these  two  officers  were  assassinated  at 
the  same  time;  so  tbe  Sept.  (jttra).  It  will  hardly 
bear  the  other  construction :  the  word  strictly  denotes 
near  (VaXg.juxta),  but  that  wonM  yield  no  toleralile 
sense  to  the  whole  passage  (see  Kiel,  ComtnetU.  in  loc.). 
According  to  some,  Argob  was  an  accomplice  of  Pekah 
in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian  Schmid 
explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were  two  princes 
of  Pekahiah  whose  infinence  Pekah  feared,  and  whom 
he  therefiH«  slew  with  the  king.  BasU  understands 
by  Arfpib  tbe  n^al  palace,  near  which  was  tbe  castle 
In  which  the  murder  toolc  place.  In  like  manner, 
Arieh,  named  in  tbe  same  connection  ("the  lion,"  so 
called  probal>ly  from  his  daring  as  a  warrior),  was  ei- 
ther one  of  the  accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  conspira- 
cy against  Pekahiah,  or,  as  Schmid  understands,  one 
of  tbe  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with 
him.  Bashi  explaina  tbe  latter  name  literally  of  • 
golden  lion  wbi<ii  stood  in  tba  castle.   See  Pkkah. 

Argyle  (^Ergadia),  an  episcopal  see  In  Scotland; 
the  diocese  contains  the  couBties  or  districts  of  Argyle, 
Lorn,  Kintire,  and  Lochaber,  with  some  of  the  West- 
em  Isles,  as  Liamore,  where  tbe  see  is.  The  tnvsent 
title  of  the  see  is  "Argj-le  and  the  Western  Isles," 
and  the  incumbent  in  1865  was  Alexander  Ewing, 
D.D.,  consecrated  in  1847. 

Art    See  Lion. 

Ailaldus,  deacon  and  martyr  of  tbe  church  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  11th  century.  Tbe  Roman  Church  in  tbe 
north  of  Italy  was  then  very  corrupt;  a  wide-spread 
licentionsness,  originating  Tnia  the  nnoatural  instita- 
tion  of  priestly  celibacy,  prevailed.  Great  numbers 
of  the  clergy  kept  concubines  openly.   Some  eai<- 


nest  men,  shocked  by  this  flagrant  evil,  vdnly  iir- 
agined  the  strict  enforcement  of  celibacy  tbe  only  ef- 
fectual cure.  Chief  among  these  ro former*  stood  Aii- 
aldus,  whose  life  was  one  continued  scene  of  violrat 
controversy.  Although  successively  sanctioned  bj 
Popes  Stephen  X,  Nicholas  II,  and  Alexander  II,  h: 
finmd  little  sympathy  among  bis  brethren,  and  rati 
to  complain  that  be  could  only  get  laymen  to  ami 
bim  in  his  agitation.  Having  at  length  sneceeded 
in  obtaining  a  papal  bull  of  exoommunicatkn  againt 
tbe  archbitd^op  of  Uilan,  a  fierce  tumult  enmed  in  the 
city,  whose  ii^bitants  declared  against  Arialdas  sad 
bis  coadjutors.  Arialdas  now  fled  to  the  ootmtry ;  bat 
his  hiding-place  b^g  betrayed,  be  was  convered  cap- 
tive to  a  desert  isle  in  Lake  Haggiore,  where  be  m 
murdered  by  tbe  emissaries  of  tbe  archbishop,  and  lu 
remains  thrown  into  the  lake,  June  28, 1066.  He  wa« 
afterward  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  11. — AtU 
8<mctormi,  June  28;  Chambers,  Ettqcleftadia,  a.  v. 

Arianiam,  a  heresy  with  regard  to  tbe  person  of 
Christ  which  spread  widely  in  the  churcb  from  the 
fourth  to  tbe  seventh  ceoturies.  It  took  its  name  frna 
Arius,  a  prflsbyter  vt  Alexandria,  said  to  have  been  a 
Libyan,  and  a  man^  subtle,  bat  not  profound  mind. 
The  most  probable  account  is  that  he  was  educated  m 
the  school  of  Lucian  tbe  mar^  at  Antiocb ;  and  tin 
doctrinal  position  of  Lucian  (scientlflcally  nearer  to  die 
Bubsequrat  doctrine  fit  Arius  than  of  Atlianaaias)  bdps 
to  explain  not  only  tiowArins'sviev arose,  bnt  aim bm 
it  happened  to  Iw  so  widely  received  (comft,  Donwr, 
PatoH  of  Ckri$t,  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  490;  Socratca,  Hot 
Etxl.  ii,  10 ;  Sosomen,  Hut.  Ecd.  iii,  6).  He  is  sud  to 
have  favored  Heletius  (q.  v.),  who  was  deposed  AD. 
806;  but  it  appears  that  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandrii, 
the  great  enemy  of  Meletins,  ordained  Arius  descoii 
(Soxom.  Uitt.  Eccl.  i,  15)  about  A.D.  811,  but  soon,  on 
aceountof histurbulentdispo8ition,cjectedbim.  When 
Peter  was  dead,  Arius  fUgned  penitence ;  and  beinic 
pardoned  by  Achillas,  wbo  succeeded  Peter,  b*  was  Vy 
him  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  intmsted  with  tbe 
church  of  Baucalis,  in  Alexandria  (Epipban.  Uara. 
68, 4).  It  is  said  that  on  tbe  death  of  Achillas,  A.D. 
818,  Arius  was  greatly  mortified  because  Alexander 
was  preferred  before  him,  and  made  bishop^  and  that 
he  consequently  songlit  evety  occasion  of  exciting  tu- 
mults against  Alexander;  but  this  tUay  rests  slnply 
on  a  remark  of  Theodoret  {Bin.  EccUt.  i,  2)  that  Arins 
was  envious  of  Alexander. 

I.  Ancitiii  Ariamtm. — 1.  Firtl  Period:  to  the  Cotateil 
of  Xice. — ^The  eloquence  of  Arius  gained  him  popu- 
larity; and  be  soon  began,  to  teach  a  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  inconsistent  with  His  di- 
vini^.  When  Alexander  had  one  day  been  addrfas- 
ing  bis  clergy,  and  insisting  that  the  Son  is  co-etemsl. 
co-«S8ential,  and  co«qtial  «nth  tbe  Father  (ofwn^or 
roti  flarpoc,  xai  Tt}v  aliT^y  ovaiav  txttv,  Theod.  i,  11), 
Arius  opposed  him,  accused  him  of  Sabellianism,  and 
asserted  that  there  was  a  time  when  tbe  Son  was  nut 
{{p/  'ort  oiiK  fjv  6  V(6c),  since  the  Father  who  begot 
must  be  before  tbe  Son  who  was  begotten,  and  tbe  lat- 
ter, thereflnv,  could  not  be  eternal  (Socrat.  i/itt.  JCed, 
i,  &).  Such  is  the  account,  by  the  nriy  writers,  ot  tht 
ori|^  of  tbe  controversy.  But  if  it  had  not  bc^;un  in 
this  way,  it  must  soon  have  began  in  some  other.  Tbe 
points  in  question  had  not  arrived  at  scientific  pre- 
cision in  the  mind  of  the  church ;  and  it  was  only  dur- 
ing tbe  Arian  controversy,  and  by  means  of  the  ear- 
nest struggles  invoked  by  it,  carried  on  tlirough  tnanr 
years,  causing  the  convocation  of  many  syi^ds,  and 
emidoying  some  of  the  most  aente  and  profound  intel- 
lects the  churcb  has  ever  seen,  that  a  definite  and  per- 
mrtent  form  of  truth  was  arrived  at  (Domer,  Pmm 
of  Chritt,  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  227).  See  AxHA^^ASica.  At 
length,  Alexander  called  a  council  of  bis  clergy-,  which 
was  attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and 
Libyan  bishops,  by  If  b^P;  ^M&>^W^Pe9*^ 
oimimanicated  0Wm,  BitL  £oeL  ipS).   TUs  dBci> 
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Hon  ma  conveyed  to  bU  tbe  foreign  bisliops  by  cir- 
odara  scot  by  Alexander  himBelf  (A.D.  B21).  Arias 
letired  to  Palestine,  where  by  his  eloquence  and  tal- 
eots  he  soon  gained  a  nomber  of  converts.  Eusebios, 
liisbop  of  Nicomedia,  wbo  had  also  stodied  under  Lo- 
cian,  and  doabtleu  held  lus  o^nhau,  natondly  in- 
clined to  favor  Ariua,  who  addressed  to  EraeNns  a 
Umt,  still  flxtaat  (E^phanius,  Haru.  £9,  6,  and  In 
TheodOTet.  BUI.  Etui.  I,  6),  ftvm  which  we  d^ive  our 
knowle^  of  thejSrsf  stage  of  Arian  ojanion.  It  runs 
Ihos :  "  We  cannot  assent  to  these  expresdons, '  always 
Father,  always  Son;'  'at  tbe  same  time  Father  and 
Sod  i'  that '  tbe  Son  always  co-exists  with  the  Father ;' 
that  'the  Father  has  no  pn-existence  before  the  Son, 
no,  not  so  much  as  in  thoag^t  or  a  moment.'  Bnt  this 
we  think  and  taach,  that  the  Son  is  not  nn begotten, 
nor  a  part  of  the  nnbegotten  by  tiny  means.  Nor  is 
iMinadeoBtofanypre-exIstentthing;  bat,  by  tbe  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Father,  he  existed  before  time  and 
ages,  the  only  begotten  God,  unchangeable ;  and  that 
before  He  was  begotten,  or  made,  a  designed,  or  foond- 
ed,  ha  was  not.  But  we  are  persecnted  becanss  we  say 
that  the  Sod  has  a  beginning,  and  that  God  has  no 
b^inning.  Far  this  we  are  persecuted ;  and  because 
we  say  the  Son  b  out  of  nothing.  Which  we  there- 
fore say,  because  he  is  not  a  part  of  God,  or  niade 
oat  of  any  pre-existent  thing"  (^SiSdnofuv,  ISrt  d  viic 
ouc  ivTtv  dyiwtjToc,  oi/Si  fiipog  Aytw^av  xar  ovStva 
rpoTov,  oiiot  IK  inroKitfttvov  tivoc  '  <i^'  in  5f\itiia- 
n  mi  fiovXy  vtriimj  xpo  xpovuv  koI  vp6  aiuvirv 
^^^pK  ^coc,  fuwoyf vqc,  dvaXXoiairoCi'  ^oi  wpiv  ytv 
vrfiig,  »/rot  KnaOiy  ^  iptoOy,  ^  AtfuXuaOyy  o{ik  ^  • 
^Vv)}roc  >}>''  dwco;u0a  on  ciira/MV,  ipjpiv 

tjpt  6  moc,  o  Si  dtic  <!vapX^  '<^* .  .  •  •  tat  on  ttira- 
fuv,  5n  a  ovK  oiTittv  tariv '  o8rw  SI  tiirnfuv  KoSort 
ovct  fupoQ  ^tov  oiiSi  viroKHftivov  rivtic)-  Voigt 
(^niuB  Lehre  de»  Athaitanut  von^/ftromfi-isn)  gives  this 
letter,  with  critical  emendationa,  which  eloddate  the 
devek^iment  of  tiia  o|d]uons  of  Arins  (see  transL  flrom 
Toigt,  by  Dr.  SchaefFer,  in  Bibliotheca  Saera^  xxi,  1- 
38).  The  second  direct  source  of  our  fcnowle^  of  the 
ofunions  of  Arius  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Alex- 
ander (preserved  in  Epipbanius  ffaret.  69,  7,  and  in 
^thaoauos,  De  .^pud.  16),  in  which  he  states  his  po- 
sitinu  plaodbly  and  oanUoosIy,  and  claims  that  they 
ars  tbe  traditional  opinions  of  tin  cbnrcb.  '*  We  be- 
lieve Uiat  there  are  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  God,  the  cause  of  all  things,  is 
alone  witboat  beginning.  The  Son,  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  time,  made  before  tbe  ages  were  founded, 
was  not  liefore  he  was  begotten,  Xor  is  he  eternal,  or 
co-eternal,  or  begotten  at  the  same  time  with  the  Fa- 
ther." In  these  two  letters  Arius  teaches  that  the 
Father  alone  is  God,  and  that  the  Son  is  his  creature. 
He  still  regards  tbe  Son,  however,  "as  occupying  a 
unique  poeHion  among  creatures ;  as  unalterable  and 
nnchangeattle ;  and  as  bearing  a  distinctive  and  pe- 
culiar likeness  to  the  Father"  (Domer,  1.  c.  p.  286). 
He  terms  the  Son  '*a  perfect  creature  of  God,  but  not 
as  one  of  the  creatures;  an  onpring,  bnt  not  as  one 
of  tlioM  who  are  generated"  (i^.  ad  AhK.}.  Alexan- 
der now  wrote  a  letter  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople 
(Theod.  i,  4),  in  which  he  charges  Arias  with  teach- 
ii^  not  only  that  tbe  Son  is  less  than  the  Father,  but 
also  that  be  is  "liable  to  change,"  notwithstanding 
that  Arius,  in  the  epistles  cited  al>ove,  speaks  of  the 
Sanaa  "unalterableand  unchangeable"  (diraXXoi'otroc, 
^fuiTToc).  But  Arius  abandoned  these  terms,  and  set 
forth  the  changeableness  of  the  Son  without  reserva- 
tion ia  bis  J^aUa  (OoXcm),  the  latest  of  his  writings 
known  to  us  (written  daring  Ms  stay  at  Nicomedia). 
It  is  parUy  in  prose  and  partly  In  verse,  and  obviously 
addressed  to  tiie  popular  ear.  What  we  have  extant 
of  It  is  preserved  in  Athanasius  (coat.  Aritmo$,  i,  6-9 ; 
De  Synod.  16 ;  see  citations  tnm  all  the  remains  of 
Arins  in  Gleseler,  Ch.  Bittorg,  i,  §  79). 
A  oooncil  was  callad  in  Kthynia  (A.D.  82S)  1^  Eo- 


sebios  of  Nicomedia,  and  other  fiLvorers  of  Arina,  fay 
which  an  epistie  was  written  to  "all  bishops,"  ex* 
horUng  them  to  hold  fellowship  with  Arius  (Sozomen, 
i,  16).  Another  council  was  now  held  at  Alexandria 
(888  ?),  from  which  Alexander  sent  forth  an  encyclical 
letter  against  Arius,  and  also  sharply  censored  Eusebi- 
ns  of  Nicomedia,  and  other  Eastern  Ushops,  as  support- 
ers of  grave  heresy  (preserved  in  Socrates,  Bist.  EceL 
i,  6).  We  now  hear,  fbr  the  first  time,  the  name  of  En* 
setAus  of  Ciesarea  in  connection  with  the  controversy. 
He  did  not  accept  the  Arian  formula  (vv  n-^n  brf  auK 
t}v)  ;  bat,  as  he  liad  been  educated  in  Origen's  denial  of 
the  etemiu  £onship  of  Christ,  be  was  just  in  the  position 
to  surest  a  ccunpromise  between  the  opposing  parties. 
Be  wrote  letters  hi  this  spirit  (excn^ng  Arias)  to 
Alexander;  bat  tbe  question  at  Issoe  was  a  fbnda- 
mental  one,  ready  for  its  final  decision,  and  the  day  of 
compromise  was  past  and  gone  (Sozomen,  Hut,  Ecd. 
i,  16 ;  Epipbanius,  Hares.  69,  4 ;  see  Eusebius  of 
sarba).  The  controversy  had  now  spread  like  a 
flame  tbroughoat  the  Eastern  empire,  and  at  last  Con- 
stantino found  it  absidately  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a 
point.  At  first  he  sought  to  recOncQe  Alexander  and 
Arius  by  a  letter  in  which  he  urged  them  to  drop  dis- 
cussion on  unessential  points,  and  to  agree  totrathar 
for  tbe  harmony  of  the  church.  This  letter  was  con- 
veyed by  his  court  bishop,  Hosins ;  but  be  met  with 
no  success,  and  an  uproar  arose  in  Alexandria,  in 
which  the  effigy  of  tbe  emperor  himself  was  Insulted. 
As  all  the  provincial  synods  had  only  helped  to  tku 
tiM  flame  of  strife,  Constantino  determined  to  call  a 
general  conndl  of  bishops,  and  accordingly  the  j&vf 
aammietd  council  was  held  at  Nice,  A.D.  825,  con- 
sisting of  818  bishops,  moat  of  whom  were  from  the 
East.    (See  Nice,  Council,  of.) 

The  gist  of  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  lay  in  the  summary  argument  of  Arins : 
"Tim  Vutber  is  a  Father;  the  Son  Is  a  Son;  tiiere- 
fbre  tbe  Father  must  have  existed  bedm  the  Son; 
therefore  once  the  Son  was  not;  tiierefore  he  was 
made,  like  all  creatures,  of  a  substance  that  had  not 
previously  existed."  This  was  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Arius.  His  intellect,  logical,  but  not  pro- 
found or  intuitive,  could  not  embrace  the  lofty  doc- 
trine of  an  eternal,  anbeginning  generation  <tf  the  Son. 
In  a  troly  rationalistic  way,  he  thought  that  he  coald 
argue  fhnn  the  nature  of  haman  generation  to  divine ; 
not  seeing  that  his  argument,  while  Inusting  on  the 
truth  of  the  Sonehip  of  Christ,  ended  by  ^ienating 
Him  wholly  f^m  the  essence  of  the  Father.  '<  The 
Arian  Christ  was  confessedly  lacking  in  a  divine  na- 
ture, in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Though  the  Son  of 
God  was  united  with  human  nature  in  the  birth  of 
Jesns,  yet  that  Son  of  God  has  a  xriaiia.  He  indeed 
existed  long  beibre  that  Urth,  but  not  from  eterni^. 
The  only  element,  consequently,  in  the  Arian  con- 
struction of  Christ's  person  that  was  preserved  intact 
and  pure  was  tbe  humanity"  (Shedd,  UiMtmy  of  Doa- 
trtnei,  I,  898).  Of  the  debates  upon  these  great  ques- 
tions in  the  Council  of  Nice  no  fliil  account  is  extant. 
Athanasins,  who  was  then  a  deacon  under  Alexander, 
bore  ft  prominent  part  In  tbe  coancll,  and  contributed 
largely  to  its  <deciBionB,  in  defend  of  which  the  r^ 
maiader  of  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied.  See  Atha- 
,  MASica.  For  an  account' of  tie  proceedings,  as  far  as 
known,  see  Kaye,  CtmntU  of  Nicaa  (Lond.  1863). 
EnsebiuB  of  Ciesarea  was  also  a  chief  actor  in  the 
conncil,  and  sought,  in  harmony  with  his  character 
and  habits,  to  act  as  mediator.  He  proposed,  finally, 
a  creed  which  he  dechtred  he  had  "recuved  from  the 
bishops  wbo  bad  preceded  him  and  from  the  Scriptures" 
(Socrates,  i5scl.  Bill,  i,  8),  which  nceived  the  imme- 
diate approbation  of  Conetantine.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, contain  the  word  ofioovaiog,  which  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  orthodox.  (It  is  given  in  parallsl  col- 
umns with  tiie  Nlceoe  t^rmd,  'm 
brmeer^  Jimiaiy,  1864,  p.  m)  llie  Creed,  A^fis^y 
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adopted,  condemned  the  heresy  ot  Arina,  ud  fixed  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Chriat  as  it  has  been  held  in 
the  chnrch  to  this  day,  declaring  tha  Son  to  be  be- 
gotten of  the  Father  before  all  worlda,  God  of  God, 
light  of  Light,  vwj  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not 
made,  of  one  snbstuce  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all 
thiDgB  were  made"  (see  Socrates,  Ecel.  Bid.  1,  8 ;  and 
article  Cbeed,  Nicehb).  According  to  Soaomen  (I, 
20),  all  the  bishops  but  ftfteeo,  according  to  Socrates 
(i,  8),  all  but  Hve,  signed  tiie  Creed.  These  five  were 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Mice,  Maris  of 
Chalcedon,  Tbonoaa  of  Uannarica,  and  Secnndus  of 
Pfariemals;  and  d  these  wily  the  two  last  held  out 
against  the  threat  of  haniahment  made  by  the  emperor. 
Arina  was  excommunicated  and  baniabed,  and  his 
books  ordered  by  Qie  emperor  to  be  burnt. 

2.  From  the  Comal  of  Nice  to  the  Cotmeil  of  Milan. 
— Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Eusebios 
of  Nicomedla  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  being  found  to 
continue  their  conntenance  of  the  Arian  cause  by  re- 
fusing to  carry  out  its  anathemaa,  were  depoaed,  were 
both  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  of  exile  by  the  em- 
peror, and  bad  sncceasors  ^>poInted  to  didr  sees.  By 
imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  ConatantlDe,  they  were 
in  three  years  restored,  and  gained  considerable  in- 
fluence at  court  (Sozom.  ii,  16,  27).  The  indulgent 
emperor,  on  the  statement  being  made  to  him  (by  a 
presbyter  of  tlie  household  of  bis  riater  Constantia, 
who  herself  fitvored  Arianism,  and  on  her  death-bed 
recommended  this  presbyter  to  Constantine)  that  Ari- 
as had  been  misrepresented,  and  differed  in  nothing 
that  was  important  from  the  Nicene  fathers,  had  him 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  required  him  to  present 
in  writing  a  confeasion  of  his  faith  (Socmtea,  Bitt.  Ec- 
clet.  i.  25).  He  did  this  in  such  terms  as,  tlu>ugfa  they 
admitted  a  latent  reservation,  yet  appeared  entirely 
orthodox,  and  therefore  not  only  satisfied  the  emperor, 
but  oflhnided  some  of  his  own  Mends,  wbo  from  that 
time  aepamted  from  hbn  (aee  the  Creed  in  Socrates,  I, 
26).  AtbanaaiuB,  now  bialiop  of  Alexandria,  was  not 
so  easily  imposed  upon,  but  waa  resolute  in  refusing 
AriuB  admission  to  the  communion,  since  the  Nicene 
Council  had  openly  condemned  him,  until  a  similar 
synod  should  receive  his  submission  and  restore  him. 
The  Synod  of  Tyre,  convened  A.D.  835  by  the  em- 
peror, tried  AUianadna  on  trumped-up  charges  of  im- 
moralE^,  and  he  was  banished.  The  emperor  then 
sent  for  Arius  to  Constantinople,  and,  after  receiving 
his  signature  to  the  Nicene  Creeid,  insisted  on  his  be- 
ing received  to  communion  by  Alexander,  the  bishop 
of  that  city.  On  the  day  before  this  reception  waa  to 
have  taken  place  Arius  died  snddoily  (A.D.  886)  (Soc- 
mes,i,  2&-88). 

Constantina  died  A.D.  887,  and  the  empire  fell  to 
his  three  sons,  Conslantine  II  in  Gaol ;  Constaotias  in 
the  Elast  *,  Conatans  in  Italy  and  Gaul.  The  latter 
waa  a  friend  and  protector  of  Atbanasins.  The  relig- 
ious question  was  now  greatiy  mixed  up  with  politics. 
On  the  death  of  the  younf^er  Constantine,  tlie  emperor 
of  the  East,  Conatantius  (340),  took  the  Arlana  formal- 
ly under  bto  protection  (Sosom,  lii,  18).  Enariilna  ol>> 
tained  great  influence  with  Conetanttnt,  and  l>ecame 
bishop  of  Constantkiople  A.D.  889,  and  secured  perw 
mission  for  the  Arians  to  celebrate  public  worship  at 
Alexandria  and  other  places  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Nevertheless,  a  council  was  held  at  Antioch,  A.D. 
341,  in  which  the  Eastern  bishops  declared  that  they 
could  not  be  followers  of  ArioB,  because  "bow  could 
we,  being  binhope,  be  foUowen  of  a  presbyter?"  In 
this  synod  four  creeds  were  approved,  in  which  an 
endeavor  was  made  to  steer  a  middle  cotine  between 
the  Nicfean  ffomooutiot  and  the  definitiona  of  Anns, 
which  two  points  were  considered  to  be  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  divergence  ftom  the  standard  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal wtbodoxy  in  the  East  These  four  Antiocbene 
creeds  are  extant  in  Athanasins,  Sjfoodit,  §  22-"6 
(see  Gieaeler,  Ch.  Bithry,  i,  S  80).    As  this  middle 


course  originated  with  Enaebius  of  mcomedia.  Its  ad-' 
herents  were  called  Eusebians.  The  Conndl  of  Anti- 
och deposed  Athanasins,  wbo  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
fully  recognized  as  orthodox  by  the  Synod  of  Borne. 
A.D.  842.  Another  Arian  council  met  at  Antioch, 
A.D.  846,  and  drew  ap  what  was  called  Me  Umg  Cr^d 
(jiaKpo&rixoCt  to  be  found  In  Soeratra,  BiM.  Bed.  B, 
18),  leaving  out  the  hmooumony  which  they  sent  to  the ' 
cooncii  of  Western  bishops  summoned  by  Constans  at 
Milan  (A.D.  846).  The  Milan  cotmcQ  not  only  rejected 
this  creed,  but  required  the  depntiea  who  brought  it  to 
sign  a  condemnation  of  Arianism.  Of  course  they  left 
tlw  council  In  wxalb.  The  emperors  Constaotina  and' 
Constans  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  combtfants'  for' 
Oriental  and  Occidental  orthodoxy  by  calling  a  general 
council  of  both  East  and  West  at  Sardica,  in  niyricnm, 
A.D.  847  (aceording  to  Mansi  A.D.  844,  patting  back 
also  the  preceding  dates) ;  but  the  Eusebians  refused 
to  remun  in  the  oouncil  unless  Athanasiue  and  other 
heterodox  bishops  were  excluded.  Failing  in  tfaiF, 
they  retired  to  the  nei^boring  ci^  of  Pfaillppopolio, 
leaving  tiieir  opponenta  alone  at  Sardica.  Ensdrian-; 
iam  was,  under  ConBtantioa,  as  Tictorious  In  tiw  East' 
as  ttie  Nicene  Creed  waa,  under  Constans,  in  the  West. 
The  Euaeblans  procured  the  deposition  of  Marcellu$, 
bishop  of  Ancyra,  on  a  charge  of  Sabellianiam.  Afrn 
the  death  of  Constans,  A.D.  860,  and  the  victory  0Te> 
Mafznentius,  A.D.  863,  Constantius  endeavored  to  es. 
tablisfa  Arianiam  by  force  in  the  West.  In  the  synods! 
of  Aries,  A.D.  864,  and  of  Milan,  A.D.  365,  be  c»m-; 
pelled  the  assembled  bishops  to  sign  the  condemnatinn' 
of  Atbananus,  though  ntost  of  them  were,  it  is  thongbt^ ' 
orthodox.  Hosius  of  Cordova  and  Liberitis  of  Rome, 
refusing  to  sign,  were  deprived  of  tiieir  sees.  Atba- 
naeius  was  expdled  from  Alexandria  (A.D.  356),  and' 
George  of  Cappadocia  put  in  his  place,  not  withoiu' 
force  of  arms.  ConstaDtioa  persecuted  the  ordiodox 
telendessly,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  thdr  came ' 
were  irretrievably  mined.  Even  Hosius  (now  a  cen-' 
tury  old)  and  Liberiue  were  Iwought  to  sign  a  coc- 
feaaloo  wtuch  excluded  the  Aomoounon. 

8.  Diritioiu  among  the  Arians:  HiitoTy  to  the  Conndl 
of  Conetanlinaple. — A  new  era  now  began  with  this  ap- 
parent triumph  of  Arianism.  Heretofore  the  vaiious 
classea  of  opponents  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  bad  been : 
kept  together  by  the  common  bond  of  of^iorition. 
Now  ttut  the  state  and  church  were  l>oth  in  their 
power,  their  differences  of  doctrine  soon  became  ap> 
parent.  The  reins  of  government  were  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eusebians  (q.  v.),  whose  opinions  were  s 
compromise  between  strict  Arianism  and  orthodoxy. 
The  strict  Arians  were  i»o(>ably  in  a  minority  during 
the  lAfde  period  of  the  atrift.  Their  leaders  at  this 
period  vwe  Aetiua  of  Antiocfa,  Eanomius  of  Cappado- 
cia,  and  Acacins  of  Ctesarea ;  and  fmra  them  the  parties 
were  called  Aetians,  Eunomians,  Acacians.  They  were 
also  called  AvofiOiat  (Anorooeans),  because  they  denied 
the  sameness  of  the  essence  of  the  Son  with  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  also  Beterouaians,  as  they  held  the  Son  to  be 
irtpoovatot  (of  different  essence),  inasmach  as  the  uh 
begotten,  according  to  tbeir  matoialistie  way  of  Judg- 
ing, could  not  be  dmilar  fn  eesence  to  the  iMgotten. 
Aetiua  and  Eonomius  sought,  at  the  first  Coundl  of 
Sirminm  (A.D.  861),  to  put  an  end  to  all  comnraniDn 
between  Arians  and  ortiiodox ;  but  th^  were  vigor- 
ously met  by  thri  Semi-Arians,  led  by  "  Basiiios,  bish- 
op oif  Ancyra,  and  Georgios,  bisbop  of  Laodlcea,  who 
held  bet  by  the  position  of  the  Eusebians,  vis.  that 
the  Son  is  of  shnOar  essence  with  the  Fatber  (o/roio^ 
iTiDc),  and  were  henoe  called  Bomdiomiiau  and  Sem^ 
A  riam.  Constantius  waa  attached  to  the  8emi-Ari■n^ 
bat  a  powerfnl  party  about  his  court  exoted  them- 
selves with  no  less  cunning  than  perseverance  fn  fevor 
of  the  Anomceans.  And  because  they  could  not  pulv 
licly  vindicate  their  formula,  they  persuaded  the  em- 
peror that,  hi  or^a  to  rratP^j)U(»,tl^  formalas  of 
tiie  two  other  lu^  m^fie^r&bited,  vfaicb 
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meaaore  tliey  toonglit  sbont  Kt  tbe  aecond  synod 
of  Sbrmium  (A.D.  367.  The  /ormuU  is  te^vta  in 
Walch,  SibL  ^ymb.  p.  1S3).  On  the  other  hand,  Ba- 
eil,  biehop  of  Ancyra,  called  together  a  sjniod  at  An- 
cyis  (358),  which  established  the  Semi-Arian  creed, 
and  rejected  tbe  Allan  (aee  the  decrees  in  E^phan. 
Bter.  7ft-,  tbe  amtOAm  of  &ith  adopted  by  tte  syn- 
od, hi  Athanas.  th  Syn.  §  41).  Gonstantius  allowed 
bimself  to  be  eaaily  convinced  that  the  Sirminm  for- 
mula favored  tbe  Aoomtieans,  and  the  confession  of 
£iith  adopted  at  the  second  was  now  rejected  at  a 
third  synod  of  Sirmimn  (35S),  and  the  anathenias 
of  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  were  confirmed.  The  Ano- 
mceans,  tat  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  appearance 
with  the  Semt-Arians,  and  yet  establishing  their  own 
doctrine,  now  adopted  the  formula  tov  tAbv  ofiotov 
■n^  ararpi  xarA  irdvTa  ug  ai  itytai  ypa^al  Xsyovm  re 
Koi  SiSattKoom  (the  Son  is  dmilar  to  the  Father  in 
all  respects,  as  the  Scriptures  say  and  teach),  and 
encceeded  in  convincing  the  emperor. titat  all  parties 
might  be  easily  onUed  in  it  For  this  all  bishops  were 
now  prtptnd,  and  then  the  Westerns  were  summoned 
to  a  council  at  Axlminam,  the  Easterns  to  another  at 
Setewdn,  simultaneously  (859).  After  many  efibrts, 
the  emperor  at  last  sacceoded  in  getting  most  of  the 
bishops  to  adopt  that  formula.  Bat,  along  with  tliis 
external  union,  not  only  did  the  internal  doctrinal 
schism  continne,  bat  there  were  besides  difierencea 
among  anch  as  bad  been  like-minded,  irhether  they 
had  gone  in  with  that  union  or  not.  Thos  Constan- 
tlna,  at  his  death,  left  all  In  the  greatest  confusion 
(AJ>.  360).  The  new  emperor,  Julian  (361~8G3X  was, 
as  a  Pagan,  of  course  equally  indifferent  to  all  Chris- 
tian dojpnas,  and  restored  all  tbe  banished  bishops  to 
their  sees.  Jovian  also  (f  864),  and  his  successors  in 
tbe  West,  Yalentinian  (f  876),  then  Gratiaa  and  Vsl- 
entinisn  II,  maintained  general  tderatioo.  On  the 
Gontnry,  Takna,  ^mpeior  of  (i»  Eaat  (864-878),  waa 
a  zealous  Arian,  and  persecuted  both  orthodox  and 
Senu-Ariens. 

'*  Various  causes  had  contributed,  since  tlM^|^h  of 
Coostantias,  to  increase  in  the  East  the  nw^^Hf  ad- 
tierents  to  tbe  Nicene  Creed.  The  majolHR  tbe 
Orientals,  who  held  fast  by  the  emanation  of  tbe  Son 
ftom  the  Father,  were  naturally  averse  to  strict  Arian- 
ism ;  while  the  Kioane  decrees  were  naturally  allied 
to  their  ideas,  as  being  fuller  developments  of  them. 
Morepyer,  the  orthodox  were  onited  and  steadfast; 
the  Allans  were  divided  and  wavering.  Finally,  tiie 
inflnenoe  of  Monachism,  which  had  now  arisen  in 
Egypt,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  general  and  inflo- 
ontial,  was  bonnd  np  with  tiw  fiwtanes  of  Athanasios ; 
and  In  all  countries  where  it  was  diffused,  was  busy  in 
favor  of  Uie  Nicene  Creed.  One  of  the  first  of  the  im- 
portant c<mvertB  was  MeletiOL  formerly  an  Acscian 
Arian,  who  declared  himself  In  favor  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  immediately  after  he  bad  been  nominated  Ush- 
op  of  Antioch,  A.D.  861.  But  the  old  Nicene  commu- 
nity, which  had  still  existed  in  Antioch  fnra  the  time 
of  Eostathius,  and  ,was  now  headed  by  a  presbyter, 
^nlintH,  refiised  to  acknowledge  Melons  as  bisbop 
on  the  eha^  that  he  was  not  entirely  orthodox  (Soc- 
ntea,  Hiit.  Eed.  ii,  44).  The  Council  of  Alexan£la, 
assembled  by  Athanasius  (862),  sought,  indeed,  not 
only  to  smooth  the  way  generally  for  the  Arians  to 
join  their  party  by  mild  measures,  but  endeavored  par- 
ticularly to  settle  this  Antiochiao  dispute ;  but  Luci- 
ftr,  tnsbop  of  Calaria,  gave  firm  Anting  to  the  Meletian 
sddam  about  tbe  same  time  1^  consecrating,  as  bishop, 
Paolinns  the  Knstathian.  The  Westerns  and  Egyp- 
tians acknowledged  Faulinus,  the  Oriental  Nicenes, 
Ibl^ns,  as  the  orthodox  bisbop  of  Antioch.  If  tbe  em- 
peror Valena  (864-878)  bad  now  flavored  tbe  Semi-Ari- 
ans  instead  of  tbe  Arians,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  con- 
■idemUy  checked  the  ftother  spread  of  tbe  Nicene 
par^;  but, sfncebewtsbedtomakeAriatdsm alone pre- 
doo^buidlty  hcnriUtypcnectiting  all  who  IhonghtdlC- 


ferentiy,  he  drove  by  this  means  the  Semi-Arians,  who 
did  not  sink  under  the  persecution,  to  unite  still  more 
closely  with  the  Nicenes.  Thos  a  great  part  of  the 
Semi-Arians  (or,  as  they  were  now  ^so  called,  Mace- 
donians, born  Mace^onius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  been  deposed  in  860,  attiie  inMigation  oS  the 
Arians)  declared  themselves,  at  sevml  councils  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  &vor  of  the  Nicene  eonfesston,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  announce  their  assent  to  it  (866). 
The  Arians,  supported  by  the  emperor  Talens,  en- 
deavored to  counteract  this  new  turn  of  afiairs ;  yet 
the  Macedonians  were  always  pasahig  over  ntore  and 
more  to  the  Niceoa  Creed,  and  fat  tlus  the  three  great 
teachers  of  the  Church,  Basfl  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzns,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  began  now  te 
work.  These  new  Oriental  Nicanians  did  not  believe 
their  &ith  changed  by  their  assent  te  the  Nicene  for- 
mula, but  thought  they  had  merely  assumed  a  more 
definite  expressioa  for  it  in  the  rightly-understood 
dftoovaioc.  Since  they  sappoaeA  that  they  bad  un- 
changeably remained  steadfast  to  their  fidtb,  tbey  also 
continued  to  consider  tfaeir  Eoseblan  and  Semi-Arian 
&thera  as  orthodox,  altboogh  condemned  by  the  old 
Nicenes.  Thos  tbe  canons  of  the  Oriental  councils 
held  during  the  schism  constanUy  remained  in  force, 
particularly  those  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  841, 
and  of  Laodicea  (perhaps  A.D.  363),  which  canons  af- 
terward passed  over  Arom  tbe  Eastern^  tbe  Western 
Church.  During  this  time  new  schisms  ■rose  fhnn 
new  disputes  on  other  points  of  doctrine.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  controverNes  respect- 
ing the  Logos,  had  for  a  long  time  remained  untouched. 
But  when,  in  the  East,  not  only  the  Semi-Arians,  but 
also  many  of  the  new  Nicenians,  conid  not  get  rid  of 
the  Arian  idea  that  the  Holy  S{^rit  is  a  creature  and 
servant  of  God,  the  other  Nicenes  took  great  offence 
at  this,  and  opposed  these  errorlsts  as  nvctf/toro/i^x^ 
(afterward  Maetdonicau).  Finally  Apollinazitm  arose 
(see  Afollisaris). 

"  Thus  TheodosiuB,  who,  as  a  Spaniard,  was  a  zeal- 
ous adherentofthe  Nicene  Creed,  found  at  his  accession 
to  the  tfarone  of  tbe  West  (879)  universal  toleration ; 
in  the  East,  Arianiem  prevalent,  tbe  Homooosians 
persecuted,  and,  besides  tbem,  the  parties  of  the  Photin- 
ians,  Blacedonians,  and  ApoUinarista,  with  innumera- 
ble other  sects,  existing.  After  conquering  tbe  Goths, 
he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  prolonged  and 
destructive  strifes.  Accordingly,  be  summoned  a 
general  council  at  Constantinople  (381),  by  which  the 
schism  among  the  Nicenes  was  peaceably  removed, 
and  tbe  Nicene  Creed  enlarged,  with  additions  direct- 
ed against  heretics  who  had  risen  up  since  its  origin 
(see  Cbbbd,  Nicene).  Yalentinian  II  allowed  the 
Arians  m  the  West  to  enjoy,  freedom  of  religion  some 
years  longer;  but  the  case  was  quite  altered  by  Theo- 
doslus,  and  a  universal  suppression  of  tbe  sect  ensued. 
Tbe  last  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire appear  under  tbe  Emperor  Anastasins  at  Con- 
stantmople,  491-618"  (Gieseler,  Churdi  Hutorj/,  §  81). 

4.  ClotmpPeriodofAncittaAriaiiimi. — IntiwWest, 
Ariaidnn  maintained  itself  far  a  long  time  among  the 
German  tribes,  which  bad  received  Christianity  in  the 
Arian  form  imder  tbe  emperor  Yalens,  Arianism 
was  carried  by  tbe  Ostrogoths  into  Italy,  by  tbe  Visi- 
goths Into  Spain,  and  1^  tbe  Vandals  into  Africa. 
Tbe  Ostrogotiis,  though  strong  Arians,  did  not  perse- 
cute the  orthodox.  Arianism  remained  among  them 
till  the  destruction  of  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  Jus- 
tinian (A.D.  658).  More  intolerant  against  the  Cath- 
olics were  the  Visigoths;  but  Arianism  gradually  lost 
hold  upon  them,  and  finally,  under  tbe  guidance  of 
their  king,  Keccaredus,  they  adopted  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  tbe 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.  D.  689).  The  Arian  Vandals,  af- 
ter conquering  AfHcm  in  420,  under  ^^teadetsbln  of 
<3enseric,  instituted  a  fbriw.nenecWmi-flM 
Catholics,  which  did  not  e^'wmwslmid^a^^ 
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the  Vandal  empire  throngh  Bellsarius  in  584.  The 
Suevi  of  Spain  becante  Arians  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  centnry,  probably  in  conaeqnence  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  Yiaigotha ;  thsy  went  OT«r  to  the 
Catliolic  Church  In  MS,  under  T^eodemir.  The  Bnr- 
gnsdiana,  who  came  to  Gaul  as  pagans  to  417,  appear 
as  Ariana  In  440.  The  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church 
among  this  tribe  ia  especially  due  to  Aristus  of  Vien- 
na, who  (cained  over  the  son  of  Idng  Gondolwd,  Sigis- 
nnod,  who,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  617, 
secured  to  the  Catholic  Church  the  ascendency.  No- 
where 4id  the  Arian  doctrine  maintain  itself  so  long 
as  among  the  Lombards.  Th«y  invaded  Itidy  (A.]>. 
668),  and  founded  s  new  Idngdom  at  Pavla,  and  tb^ 
king,  Antliaris,  embraced  Arlan  Christianity  in  687 ; 
but  when  his  successor  Agilulph  married  llieudelin- 
da,  the  Catholic  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the 
orthodox  faith  soon  found  adherents  among  them, 
and  the 

churches  to  the  CathoUca.  But  this  called  forth  s  re- 
action. An  Aiian  ascended  the  throne,  who,  howev- 
er, was  unable  to  suppress  Catholicism ;  and  we  now 
find  in  every  important  city  in  Lombardy  both  a  Cath' 
olic  and  an  Arian  bishop.  Under  Luitprand,  who  died 
in  744,  the  Catholic  Church  was  entirely  predominant. 
But,  although  Arianism  was  externally  suppressed,  its 
long  prevalence  {n  Spain,  Ganl,  and  Northern  Italy 
kft  behind  it  a  B^bit  of  opposition  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy  of  Rome,  and  made  these  countries  a 
fertile  soil  for  the  spreading  of  dissenting  doctrines. 
See  Revillont,  de  FAriemtme  da  Pcttpks  Germaniqueg 
(Paris,  1860,  8to). 

II.  MoDEBM  Abiamism.  — After  the  Befomation, 
the  AnUtrinitarians,  who  soon  appeared,  were  chiefly 
SocioianK  In  Italy  Ihey  especially  developed  tbem- 
aelves,  and  Aldati  (1665)  commenced  hla  heretical 
course  with  teaching  that  Christ  was  divine,  but  infe- 
rior to  the  Father.  His  views  were  adopted  by  Job. 
Val.  Gentilis  (q.  t.),  an  acute  Calabrian,  who  was  be- 
headed at  Berne  (1666),  after  goinit  far  beyond  Arian- 
ism in  heresy.  The  earlier  English  writere  on  the 
Church  history  of  the  period  tell  of  Arians  put  to  death 
in  England  for  hercsv  under  Elixalwtb.  Plowright 
(t  1679),  Lewis  (f  1683),  Cole  and  Ket  (t  1688),  are 
named  by  Fuller,  who,  as  well  as  Burnet,  speak  of 
Arian  sentiments  as  held  and  propagated  by  various 
Individuals  in  £ngland  after  the  Reformation.  There 
la  so  much  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  way  in 
which  they  speak  abont  them  ttiat  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  most  of  the  allegations.  Arian  Views 
were  probably  held  by  individuals  from  time  to  time ; 
but  no  important  manifostatjon  took  place  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century,  when  Arianism  made  itg 
appearance  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  among 
Dissenters.  Thomas  Emlyn  (q.  v.),  an  English  Pres- 
byterian (but  pastor  in  Dublin),  was  deposed  for  Ari- 
anism by  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin  in  1698  (sm  Reid, 
Biit.  o/PrtibgL  tfi  Jrtbmd,  iii,  U\  and  afterward 
wrote  largely  on  the  controversy  (Eailyn,  tPonb^  wiA 
I^e,  Lend.  1746, 8  vols.  8vo).  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  Arian  views  were  set  forth  by  Whiston,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  in  his  Primitice  Cknt- 
tiantiy  Rawed  (Lond,  1711, 4  vols.  8vo),  the  last  volume 
of  which  contains  an  occountof  what  he  considered  the 
primitive  faith  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  flrstvolnroe  ablstMical  accoont 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Unlver^y  and  Convocation 
against  him.  ffis  aoitlmenta  were  declared  heretical, 
and  he  was  ejected  from  his  at  Cambridge.  He 
still,  however,  went  on  to  write,  and  produced  a  fifth  \ 
volume  of  hla  Primitive  Ckrittianits  Revtofd,  in  1712 ; 
his  CotmcU  of  Nice  Vindicated  from  the  Athanasian 
Heresy,  in  1713;  his  Letter  to  ike  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
on  the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  1719;  to  which  Lord  Nottingham  replied  in 
1720.  Whiston  went  on  to  the  end  of  Us  Ufo  occa- 
donally  publishing  on  the  sntiJect.   See  Wbutok. 


A  fiir  more  learned  and  lo^cal  champion  of  error  ap- 
peared in  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  published  in  i;ii 
Scripture  Doctrine  afihe  Jniii^,  in  which  be  endeav- 
ors to  show.  In  a  commentary  on  tatty  texta  itf  Scx^ 
ture,  the  snhordinatini  of  the  Son  to  the  FaOa. 
"Reason  had  so  strongly  the  aBcendant  in  Clark^i 
composition  that  every  thing  mnit  he  subjected  to  itt 
rule  and  measure ;  that  only  must  stand,  in  mattm 
of  religious  belief^  which  reason  could  distinctly  gnsp 
and  nuke  good  by  a  fonnal  demonstration.  His  hock 
on  Tke  Tneiiff  la  pervaded  by  this  spirit,  and  la  vert 
artftaUy  pUnned.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  k 
the  first  of  which  are  set  fortii  all  the  passegea  ia  tht 
New  Testantent  bearing  on  the  Father,  then  on  tbt 
Son,  and,  lastly,  on  the  Spirit ;  certain  of  the  passages, 
and  particularly  those  relating  to  the  Son,  being  ac- 
companied with  brief  comments,  partly  fumiBbed  br 
the  author,  and  partly  taken  from  the  fathers  and 
fVom  later  theologians.  In  the  second  part,  the  Ib- 
port  of  all  these  pasaagea  so  explained  is  preaented  is 
a  series  of  propositions  concerning  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  respectively,  each  proposition  accompanied  with 
quotations  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  EngiatMl, 
to  show  the  conformity  ^  the  propositions  with  Lbe 
devotional  utterances  of  the  church"  (Fairbaim, 
pendix  to  Doner,  Peraon  of  Ckritt,  v,  378).  Claik« 
was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Knight  in  Tke  Scr^iltur  Doe- 
trvu  of  tMe  Triniti/  VindieaUd  aguimtt  Dr.  Clarke  (cd. 
by  Nelson,  London,  1718  and  1716,  8vo);  hj  BMiep 
Gastrell,  in  Some  Conaderahona  of  lir.  0arkt^a  Doelriat 
of  tke  Trinity  (republished  in  Randolph's  Emduri&K 
TMfoio^ettm,  vol.  iii);  and  by  various  others,  Clarke 
wrote  voluminously  in  reply  to  these  and  other  attacks 
(Clarke,  Collected  iVorla,  London,  1788,  4  vols.  fid.> 
His  works  were  translated  into  Gennan  by  Semkr, 
and  found  favor  there,  at  a  period  In  wbicb  the  tes- 
dmcy  of  the  age  was  toward  "  the  creatarcly  aapect 
of  Christ."  See  Clabke.  But  his^uperior  ba  lean- 
ing and  controversy  appeared  in  Wateriand,  who  pub- 
lished,  at  different  times.  A  Vmdicatton  of  Ckrid'i 
Dtrintlm^A  Fvnher  Vuidicatiom—A  Dffmce  oflht 
DivM^^BCkiif ,  in  eight  aermons : — The  Gm  tfAri- 
m  iSHB^fum  Gnuidmdi—A  O-itietd  Hiatarg  ^Ar 
AAanoMiaH  Creed,  and  the  Jmportane*  tke  ihrfrnw 
of  the  T^nitjf  aaieried;  making  six  vols.  Sra,  hendae 
EOialler  pieces.  Wateriand  brought  to  hie  task  a  log- 
ical intellect,  cool,  wary,  and  disciplined,  a  thoroa^ 
knowledge  of  the  Others,  and  a  profound  thot^  nn- 
impassioned  love  of  truth.  He  demonstrated  tbe  in- 
accuracy, to  say  the  least,  of  Clarke's  patristic  lean- 
ing, and  proved  that  tbe  veiy  fiithers  whom  Cla^ 
had  cited  maintained  the  strictly  divine,  nncnatcd, 
etmial  being  of  the  Son,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
pointed  out  thor  defecti\-e  ap|»<ehen^on  of  the  eter- 
nal filiation.  See  Wj^terlaxd.  On  the  other  ride, 
and  in  answer  to  Wateriand,  Whitby  wrote  Dit^n- 
titionet  Modetta,  and  Jttjilg  to  Dr.  WateTiaiKrt  O^et" 
iiong  agamat  Ikem,  in  two  parta,  with  an  Appenttix, 
1720-Sl,  An  anonymous  country  ele^tymao  (after- 
ward known  to  be  Hr.  Jackson),  prodoced  A  Bejif 
to  Dr.  Waierland'e  Defence  of  ki'i  Queriet,  1733, 
teripg  very  largely  into  the  controversy.  It  was  this 
bookwhicb  gave  rise  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Secomd  Fn- 
dication  (1723),  above  mentioned.  Dr.  Sykea  wrote 
several  pamphlets  on  the  subject  {Leti^  to  tke  Emi 
of  Nottitt^am  (1721);  Anmer  to  RrmarkM  on  Dr. 
Clarie  (1780);  Defence  of  the  Aiuwer  (1780).  In  tins 
ctmtroversy,  Clarke,  and  those  who  aided  with  him 
generally,  reftised  to  be  called  Arians,  while  at  tht 
same  time  they  affirmed  the  sulxndination.  of  Christ, 
and  denied  tliat  he  was  consubstahtial  with  the  Fktiwr. 
Dr.  Wateriand  exposed  the  sophistrj'  of  this  poshkm 
sharply:  "They  deny  the  necemvy  existence  of  God 
the  Son.  Run  them  down  to  but  Uie  next  Imntcdtata 
conaeqnence,  preeariout  existence,  and  they  ate  ■ini  sid 
and  oonibunded.   Push  Oei^UMewftHl^ 
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ing  tbemselves  npon  it ;  tief  make  th«  Sod  of  God 
acKatnra!  not  they;  forbid."  The  Arian  con- 
troversy commcDced  about  the  same  time  among  the 
Dimenters,  and  raged  as  fiercely  and  more  deacruc> 
ttnly  amoDg  them  than  in  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
It  h^gui  ia  tba  wart  of  England  with  Junw  IHooe, 
wfao,  and  hia  cdleagae  Joseph  Hallet,  were  learned 
I^byt«rian  ministers  in  Exeter.  The  flame  spread 
to  London,  and  occasioned  the  celebrated  Salter's  Hall 
controversy,  and  led  to  the  most  dismal  effects  on  the 
Presbyterian  body.  The  books  and  punplilets  writ- 
ten on  the  sul>ject  are  very  nnmerons.  The  princi- 
pal on  the  Arian  aide  are  tiie  following:  The  Caie 
11/ Ok  ejected  Minuten  of  Bxm;  Drftnm  o/*  ditto; 
The  Wetiem  Imputtliem^  merce;  The  Case  of  Mar- 
(■a  TtmbkiM,  1719.  On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Calamy 
pabliabed  nineteen  sermons  concerning  the  Do^rine 
of  the  Trinity,  1722,  in  which  the  controversy  is  dis- 
cnssed  witli  considenibie  ability  and  learniog ;  and 
there  appeared  also  The  Ooetriat  of  the  Trimii/  sUiUd 
and  defatded  by  tome  Londm  Mimitten,  viz.  Loi^  Roi>- 
iam,  Smith,  and  Reynolds.  The  cimtroversy  ms 
nrired  again  in  the  Choreh  of  En^and  by  Dr.  Clay- 
ton, bishop  of  Cloglier,  and  fat  a  while  carried  on  with 
considerable  warmth.  He  published  in  17&I  An  Emcg 
OK  SpirU,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  con- 
sidered, etc  This  pamphlet  was  not  in  reality  the 
t>isbop's,  bat  the  production  of  a  yonng  clergyman, 
wfaoM  muss  and  santimenia,  howerar,  ho  identifiM 
hiinaelf  wiilL  See  Clattox.  The  most  learned  of 
all  Engliak  Arians  was  Lardner  (q.  v.).  On  the  or- 
thodox side  were  William  Jones,  in  his  Full  Antioer 
to  tie  Emtg  on  Sjxrit,  and  afterward  in  his  CatAoHc  Duc^ 
trime  t^the  Trinity  ([Jones,  Workt,  1801,  vol.  i),  and  Dr. 
Baadolpb,  in  his  Vmdicaiion  iftJU  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity (I'iSA,  6vo).  At  the  present  day  Aiianlsm  jias  a1- 
nwat  become  extinct  in  England,  having  merged  into 
one  or  otlier  of  Ae  various  grades  of  Soclnlaniam,  and 
ia  cmly  to  be  fbnnd,  in  any  thing  l&e  a  aystematic 
form,  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
especially  those  of  the  Synod  of  Monster  (see  Hender- 
son's Boci^  Theoi.  Dictitmart/,  s.  v. ;  Bogue  and  Ben- 
nett, Hietory  of  Dimntert,  U,  168  sq. ;  Reid,  Hist,  of 
Prva^r.Ck.i»Jraand,m,li,m).  Both  in  England 
and  America  there  are  doabtfess  many  Arians  anMiDg 
tboaa  wlio  are  called  Soeinians  and  Unharlans.  See  ar- 
tides  on  these  titles,  and  also  ATaANASins;  Tbisity. 

The  sources  of  information  on  the  early  history  of 
Azianism  are  the  chnrch  hbtories  of  Sozomen,  Socra- 
tes, and  Tfaeodoret,  and  also  of  Philostorgins  die  Ari- 
an, with  the  writings  of  Epipbanlas  and  Athanasius. 
See  also  Uslmboarg,  Hiatoin  de  rArianitme (^AxMtBid. 
1682,  S  vols.);  the  same,  HUtorg  of  Arianim,  transl. 
by  Webster  (Lond.  1728,  2  vols.4to);  Stark,  Vermich 
mer  OeackicAU  d.  Arian'tmut  (Berl.  1785, 3  vols.  8v«); 
Tillemont,  Memoira,  t.  vi ;  also,  transUted,  Tillemont, 
Bte'orjf  of  the  Arians  and  the  CotauM  of  Nice  (London, 
1721,  2  V0I8.8VO);  Whitaker,  Or^ia  of  Arianim  <£*- 
c&)M^(Lond.  1791,  8vo);  MOItter,  AlAononM  undwuie 
Zek  (18^ :  Newman,  Tie  Ariau  of  the  Fourth  Centtf 

<Lond.  1838, 8vo) ;  Kaje,  Aeemml  of  the  CouncUof 
JVSnea  (Lond.  1858, 8vo);  Haasenkamp,  HiM.  Ariamt 
Omtrovenia  (Marburg,  18J6);  Banr,  Geeckiehte  dtr 
Draeimgkeit  (1841-8,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Meier,  Lehre  tr.  d, 
Draeim^KH  (1844,  8  vols.  8vo)  ;  Dorner,  Lekre  9.  d. 
Pertam  (ArigA,  bd.  i,  abt.  2,  8;  Engl,  translation,  div. 
i,  voL  ii;  Neander,  Church  HiUory,  ii,  S65-42&;  Mos. 
beim,  Ch.  HiM.  taat,  iv,  pL  ii,  eb.  v,  §  9  sq. ;  Walcb, 
iRet.  d.  KtOenaen,  thl.  ii;  Hase,  Ch.  /Set.  §  102-106; 
Xaander,  ofAi^ma*,  i,  262  sq. ;  Hagenbach, 
ofHoctrimet,  %%  89-92,  §  282 ;  Shedd,  Bi^.  ofDoOrinea, 
voL  i,  bk.  ili;  Herzog,  Seal-Ene^iiopd^,  t,  490 ;  Wat- 
•aa,  Theai.  fuMlitutea,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xvi ;  Bright,  Ch.  Hit- 
tiVyfroM  Milan  to  Chaleedan  (Lond.  I860, 8vo) ;  C%n». 
lian  Eraminer  (Unitarian),  xii,  298;  Cunningham, 
IKatorical  neologg.  eh.  ix ;  A.  de  Broglle,  L'E^  et 
t Empire  Aaum  wtlV*  SikU  (6  vols.  Paris,  1866 ; 


vols.  1  and  ii  contahi  tbe  reign  of  Constantino ;  vols.  tU 
and  iv  the  reigns  of  Constans  and  Julian ;  vols,  v  snd 
vi  the  reigns  of  Valendnian  and  Tbeodosiue).  On 
modem  Aiianiam,  see,  Itesides  the  writers  named  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  Tan  Mlldert,  L^e  of  Water- 
land  (in  Wateriuid'a  ITonb,  vd.  Q;  Nebon,  ZiA  of 
Biehop  Btdlt  Undaav,  moorieal  VEno  of  rttAnmaum 
(So(^dan,  Lond.  1788,  8vo);  Falrbdm,  Appenffix  to 
DoRter'a  Arson  ofCSiiiet,  vtA.  v. 

Ariara'thee  CApiapa^QCi  apparently  compounded 
of  the  Persian  jurefix  Ari-,  the  essential  element  of  the 
old  national  name'Apiot  or*Af»ioi,  Herod,  iii,  93;  vii, 
762;  signifying  "honorable;"  see  Dr.  Rosen,  in  the 
Quar.  Jour,  of  Educa.  Ix,  886;  and  the  Zend  raM, 
"master,"  Bopp,  Verj^eidiende  Grammatit,  p.  196; 
Pott,  Etymologiedu  Foradamgen^  p.  xxxvl),  a  common 
name  of  the  kings  of  Cappsdocia  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clan.  Biog.  s.  v.),  one  of  whom  is  named  in  the  Apo<^ 
rypha  (1  Mace,  xv,  22),  as  ruling  that  country  during 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  governor  Simon,  about  B.C. 
189.  See  Attalcb.  The  king  there  designated  ia 
donbUeas  Ariaratbee  Y,  aonuuned  Pbilopator  (^iXoird- 
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rwp,  lovtr  of  hit  father),  who  reigned  B.C.  163-186, 
called  Milhriddttt  before  liis  accession  (DEod.  xxxi,  or 
vol.  X,  p.  25,  ed.  Bip.),  who  was  supported  by  Attains 
II  in  bis  contest  with  the  pretendent  to  the  throne, 
Ilolofemes  or  Orophemes  (Polyb.  iii,  6;  xsxii,  20; 
Appian,  Syr.  47 ;  Justin,  xxxv,  1),  tmt  was  bard  press- 
ed by  the  Syrian  King  Demetrius.  Having  been  re- 
instated on  his  throne  by  the  Romans,  among  whom 
he  hod  been  brought  np  (Liv.  xlii,  19),  he  sent  his  son 
Demetrias,  in  connection  with  Attains  of  Pergaroos,  to 
assist  Ptolemy  Philometor  against  the  usurper  Alex- 
ander Balas,  B.C.  162  (Justin,  xxxv,  I).  See  Alex- 
AKDBB.  After  •  reign  of  thir^-three  years  be  fell  in 
battle,  B.C.  180,  while  siding  the  Romans  against  Aria- 
tonicna,  prince  of  Pergamoa,  who  had  inherited  the 
throne  of  bis  father  Attains  III  (Justin,  xxxvi,  4; 
xxxvii,  1 ;  Jav.  Epit.  59).  Letters  were  addressed  to 
him  from  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  22), 
who  in  after  times  seem  to  have  been  numenns  In  hk 
kingdom  (Acts  ii,  9 ;  comp.  1  Pet.  i,  1). 

AzIeub  Montahus  (Bekedict),  a  Spanish  priest 
and  Orientalist,  bom  in  Estremadura  (in  a  ntonntain- 
ons  district,  whence  the  name  JAnUosw)  in  1527,  of 
noble  but  poor  parents.  He  distingni^ed  himself 
early  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  langnagea, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  tbe  order  of  St.  Jamee,  of 
which  he  had  become  a  clerk.  The  bishop  of  Segovia 
took  him  with  him  to  the  Council  ofTrent,  after  which 
Arias  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Our  Lady  "  de  los 
Angelos,"  Id  the  mountains  of  Andalusia,  whence, 
hovrever,  be  was  recalled  by  King  PhUip  II,  to  lalior 
at  the  new  Polyglot  Bible,  which  he  was  causing  to 
be  mad«  after  that  of  AlcaU,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
celebrated  printer  Plantin.  This  Bible  was  printed 
at  Antwerp,  in  1571,  under  the  title  Biblia  Sacra,  He- 
braice,  Chaldaice,  Grtece,  H  La&te,  Pkilippi  JI,  Xegie 
Caihoiici  Pietata  e(  Stiidh  ad  Sacrotanc/ce  £eekti9 
Uem  Chph.  Plantimu  esecudebat  (8  vols.  foL).  The 
"  Polygjot"  in  every  respect  justified  the  high  ex- 
pectation which  had  been  formed  of  it ;  but  in  a  voy- 
age fVom  tbe  Netherlands  to  Spain  nearly  all  the 
copies  were  lost.  The  king  remunerated  Arias's  la- 
bors by  giving  him  a  yearly  pension  of  2000  ducats, 
besides  other  honorary  rewards  and  lacrative  offices. 
Arias  was  an  upright, 
but  he  was  a  dedaied  enraiq^  of ' 
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ambitioas  ord«r  omitted  no  oppoitanify  to  take  revenge 
on  BO  dangerous  a  foe — the  more  powerful  because  his 
orthodoxy  bad  nev^  been  questioned,  and  waa  sup- 
ported bj  nneomnuHi  enidition.  He  vaa  aeeiuwl  of 
Jodalam  beeanae  be  had  inserted  in  tbe  Ptd  jglot  oei^ 
tun  Gbaldee  paraphrases,  whkh  tended  to  confirm  the 
Jews  in  their  errors.  H  e  made  many  voyages  to  Kome 
to  Justify  faimseU^  and  in  1680  was  honorably  dismiss- 
ed, and  died  at  Seville  in  1598,  prior  of  tbe  convent 
of  St.  Jago.  Arias's  numerous  and  extensive  literary 
works  cUefiy  belong  to  theological,  but  partly  also  to 
classical  literature,  but  his  Polyglot  certainly  holds 
the  principal  place;  it  la  generally  called  the  "Ant- 
werp Polyglot,"  or,  from  die  patronage  bestowed  on 
it  by  Philip  II,  "  Biblia  Regis,"  and  sometimes  also, 
after  the  printer,  "  Biblia  Flantiniana." 

Ailath,  a  city  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Ecdetiaatica, 
•  and  thought  by  Porter  {Dama*eiu,  il,  136)  to  be  the 
present  large  Ary,  nearly  three  hours  north  of 
Bnsrah,  at  the  west  bue  of  G»  Hwuni  moontaiiu 
(Van  de  Yelde,  Menunr,  p.  288). 

Axld'aX  (Heb.  Aridat/',  of  Per^  ori^n, 

perliaps  meaning  itrmg;  Sept.  'Apmioc),  the  ninth 
of  the  ten  sons  of  Hainan,  slun  by  tbe  Jews  of  Baby- 
lonia (Esth.  iz,  9).   B.C.  cii.  478. 

Axld'atha  (Heb.  Aridaihaf,  same  e^- 

mol.  as  Aridai;  Sept.  Xap^x^  ^-  £ap/3<uca),  the 
uzth  of  the  ten  sona  ot  Haaian,  sliun  by  the  Jews  in 
BabylonU  (Eath.  iz,  8).   B.C.  dr.  478. 

Arl'Sh  ^eb.  Ary^',  only  with  tbe  art.,  rP'^iKn, 
Oe  fibn;  Sept.  'Apia),  tbe  name  apparently  of  one  of 
the  body-^nard  slain  with  King  Pekahiah  at  Samaria 
(2  Kings  XV,  2S),   B.C-  767.   See  Aboob. 

A'liei  (Heb.  Arifl',  is'^'lN,  Sept.  'Apti^X),  a  word 
meaning  "  lion  of  God,"  and  correctly  enough  render- 
ed by  "lion-like"  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20;  1  Cbnm.  xi, 
22.  It  was  applied  as  an  epithet  of  distinction  to  bold 
and  warlike  perstms,  as  among  the  Arabians,  who  sur- 
named  All  "Tit  Uon  of  God"  (Abulf.  Aim.  i,  96; 
Bochart,  Sienx.  1,  716).  Others,  as  Thenlus,  Winer, 
Forst,  look  upon  It  In  these  pusagea  as  m  proper 
name,  and  tnndate"two  [ama}  of  Arid,"  supplying 
tiwword'^a,  which  mi^ewily  bam  fkllen  out.  See 
Abelj. 

1,  One  of  the  chief  men  sent  for  by  ^ra  to  procure 
LeviteB  for  the  services  of  the  aanctna^  (Ena  viii, 
16).    B.C.  469. 

2.  The  same  word  is  used  as  a  local  proper  name  in 
Isa.  zxtx,  1, 2, 7,  applied  to  Jemsalem, "  as  Ti<^oriou8 
imdo-  God,"  says  Dr.  Lee;  and  in  Eiek.  16, 16, 
to  the  altar  ti  bamt-otArings.  See  Habeu  In  this 
latter  passage  Geseniua  (Thes.  SA.  p.  147)  and  oth- 
ers, unsatisfied  with  tbe  Hebrew,  rMort  to  Uie  Arabic, 
and  find  the  first  part  of  the  name  in  Ari^  fin-keerih 
(cognate  with  Heb.  "list,  1.  e.  fire),  which,  with 
the  Heb.  SI,  God,  supplies  wlut  they  consider  a  more 
satisfactory  signification  (but  see  Hfivemick,  C&mmaU. 
in  loc.).  It  is  thus  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
altar,  and  then  to  Jerusalem  as  containing  the  altar. 
Henderson  gives  the  word  this  etymology  also  in  the 
passage  in  Isa.  (see  Comment,  in  loc.). 

A'tIul   See  Kibjath-abim. 

Arlmathap^a  C^ff^^ia,  tnm  the  Heb.  Soma, 
tkaim,  with  the  art,  prefixed),  tlie  birth-place  oi  tbe 
waaltby  Joseph,  In  wtuwe  sepulchre  oar  Lord  was  laid 
(Hatt.  xxvii,  57;  Jdm  xix,  88).  Luke  (xzlii,  61) 
calls  it  "  a  city  of  Uie  Jews ;"  wUch  may  be  explain- 
ed 1  Hacc.  zi,  84,  where  King  Deinetrins  thus 
writes :  "  We  have  ratified  unto  them  (the  Jews)  tbe 
Ixtrdera  of  Judsea,  with  the  three  governments  of 
Apherenm,  Lydda,  and  SamaAem  (Pafi^n),  that  are 
added  nnto  JndjM  from  the  ooantay  of  Samaria." 
EoseUas  (flaemait.  e.  t.)  and  JeicHnw  iJB^  I^uda) 
regard,  the  Aifnuthm  of  JoMidi  at  tba  same  place  ae 


the  Ramatkazk  of  Samuel,  and  place  it  near  Lydda 
or  Diospolis  (see  Beland,  Palait.  pH  579  sq.),  Sanvd's 
birtit-pUce,  the  Bajuh  (tf  1  Sam.  i,  1,  U,  wfaU  k 
named  in  the  Septaagint  ArsutfAotw  CA^ifurfU^},  aal 
byJosepbasArMolAaCAp^afti,  A«t.T»10,8).  ifawa 
Arimathiaa  has  by  most  been  identified  with  the  ex- 
isting Samlek,  because  of  the  similarity'  of  th»  nam 
to  that  of  Ramah  (of  which  Bamathaim  is  the  dual), 
and  because  it  is  near  Lydda  or  Diospolis.  Dr.  Bofaia- 
son  (£Bseorc&e«,  iii,  40, 44 ;  new  ed.  iii,  141),  bowevsc, 
dispntea  tl^  condnakni  on  tbe  following  gmmda: 
(1.)  That  Abulf eda  aUcees  Bamleh  to  have  been  bdt 
after  the  time  of  Mohwmmed,  or  about  A.J>.  71G^  by 
Suleiman  Abd-al-UaUk;  (2.)  that  "Bamah"  and 
"  Ramleh"  have  not  tbe  same  signification ;  (8.)  that 
Ramleh  is  in  a  plain,  while  Samah  implies  a  town  «e 
a  bill  (D'n,  At^A).  To  theep  ot^ectitaa  it  may  be  aa- 
swered,  (1 .)  That  Abulfeda's  statement  may  meaa  no 
more  tiun  tiut  SoMman  relmUt  the  town,  which  had 
provioniily  been  in  ruins,  Just  as  Behtrfwam  and  oUt- 
en  an  aidd  to  have  "  built"  many  towns  that  had  ex- 
isted long  before  their  time ;  for  the  Moslems  aeUm 
built  towns  except  on  old  rites  or  out  of  old  natetisb; 
60  that  there  Is  not  a  town  in  all  Palestine  that  ta  irith 
certainty  known  to  have  been  founded  by  them.  (X.) 
In  such  cases  they  retain  the  old  names,  or  oOien  re- 
sembling them  in  sound,  if  not  in  signification,  which 
may  account  for  the  difference  between  "Bamab" 
and  "Bamleh."  (8.)  Nrither  can  we  aaaoma  thattbe 
place  called  Bamah  conld  not  be  in  a  plain,  anleea  we 
are  ready  to  prove  that  Hebrew  names  were  ote^ 
significant  and  appropriate.  This  they  probably  were 
not.  They  were  so  in  eariy  times,  but  not  eventual- 
ly, when  towns  were  najnerons,  and  took  their  namu 
arbitrarily  from  one  another  whhont  rvgairi  to  local 
circomstences.  ¥totlier,ifAiiDMthjBa,li7bdiigidw- 
tifled  with  Bamah,  was  neoessaiUy  in  the  nwnntna, 
it  could  not  have  been  "near  Lydda,"  tram  which  tbt 
hills  are  seven  miles  distant  (see  Tfaonwon,  lymtd  md 
Book,  ii,  800;  comp.  Wilson,  Land$  of  BMe,  ii,  aO). 
See  Rahatbaim-zopqiu. 

Ramleh  is  in  north  lat.  81°  69',  and  east  long.  86° 
28',  8  miles  south-east  ftom  Joppa,  and  24  miles  nortfi- 
west  by  west  fhmi  Jerusalem.    It  lies  in  tbe  fine  nn- 
dalatlng  plain  of  Shanm,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  a 
broad,  low  sweU  tiring  fh«n  a  fertile  though  san^ 
l^aln.    Like  Gaza  and  Jafi^  this  town  is  snmNmdsd 
by  olive-groves  and  gardens  of  vegetables  and  deC* 
clous  fhiits.    Occasional  palm-trees  are  also  seen,  as 
well  as  the  kharob  and  the  sycamore.  The  streets  ate 
few ;  tbe  houses  are  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  large 
and  well  built.   There  are  fliva  rooeqaea,  two  n  more 
of  iriileh  are  aaid  to  have  once  been  Christian  chnrcb- 
ea ;  and  there  is  here  one  of  the  largest  Latin  convents 
In.  Palestine.    Tbe  place  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
8000  inhabitants,  of  whom  two  thirds  are  Moslems, 
and  tbe  rest  Cliristians,  chiefiy  of  the  Greek  Church, 
with  a  few  Armenians.    The  inhabitajite  carry  on 
some  trade  in  cotton  and  soap.    The  great  eai^vaa- 
road  between  ^ypt  and  Damascus,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople,  passes  through  Ramleh,  as  well  as  tbe 
moat  frequented  road  for  European  pilgrima  and  tnr- 
ellers  between  Joppa  and  Jerusalem  (Robinson, 
27 ;  Banmer,  p.  216).   The  tower  is  the  most  coB^e> 
uoua  object  in  or  about  the  rity.    It  stands  a  little  te 
the  west  of  the  town,  on  tbe  highest  part  of  the  swflB 
of  land,  and  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  qnadnngalsr 
enelosnre,  wbleb  has  much  tbe  appaamne  of  bavCng 
onoe  been  a  splendid  khan.   The  tower  is  wbrily  is»- 
lated,  whatever  may  have  been  its  originri  destina* 
tion.    The  town  Is  first  mentioned  under  ita  present 
name  by  the  monk  Bernard,  about  A.D.  870.  About 
A.D.  1160  the  Arabian  geographer  Edciri  (ed.  Jaabeit, 
p.  889)  menti<»u  Ramleh  and  Jemsalem  as  tbe  two 
principal  dties  of  IWstiae.  _  "JT^  first  Cruaaders,  ee 
their  approach,  fbond  BunleB  deee^^     its  inhsfc 
itantsi  and  wltb  iriM^^Ua^eUiinnd  the  int 
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lAtiD  biflbopric  in  Pftlntine,  whicb  took  its  denomi- 
nation from  the  latter  etty.  From  the  sitoation  of 
H&mleh  between  that  city  and  the  coast,  it  waa  a  port 
of  much  importanc*  to  the  Ouaadtra,  and  they  held 
poMeanon  iff  it  generally  whUe  Jenualem  iras  fai  tbttr 
hands,  and  long  afterward.  In  A.D.  1266  it  was  final- 
ly  taken  from  the  Chiistlans  by  the  Sultan  Bibars. 
Snbaeqaently  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
travellers  and  f^grims,  mort  of  whom  rested  there  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem.  It  seenu  to  have  declined 
Teay  fhst  from  the  time  that  it  came  into  the  posses- 
rtoo  cS  tiw  Cnmders.  ,  Benjamin  of  Tadela  (/«m.  p. 
79,  ed.  Asher),  who  was  there  in  A.D.  1178,  speaks  of 
it  as  having  been  Jbrmertj/  a  considerable  dty.  Belon 
(Obserrat.  p.  811),  in  1647,  mentions  it  as  almost  de- 
serted, scarcely  twelve  bouses  being  inhabited,  and 
Um  fields  moatly  ontilled.  This  desertion  mart  have 
oeonrred  after  1487 ;  for  Le  Grant  Vi^agt  de  Hienaa- 
lemt  foL  xiv,  speaks  of  it  as  a  peopled  town  (though 
paxtly  rained),  and  of  tiw  "  Senear  de  Bama"  as  an 
iminttant  personage.  'By  1674  it  bad  somewhat  re- 
vived, but  it  was  still  rather  a  hetgi  nnwalled  village 
than  a  city,  without  any  good  houses,  the  governor 
himself  being  miserably  lodged  (Nsu,  Vogoffe  Abu- 
eeera^  i,  6).  A  centniy  later  it  remained  much  in  the 
same  state,  the  governor  being  still  ill  lodged,  and 
the  population  scarcely  ezceedLig  200  families  (V ol- 
ney,  U,  220).  Its  recent  state  must,  therefore,  indicate 
n  degree  of  comparative  proaperity,  th^-growtb  of  tbe 
present  oentuiy  -(soe  Bobinaon'a  MettarAtt,  IH,  88 
Bq.)^Kitto,  B.  V.    See  Rakab. 

.AzlndCla  (rA  'ApivS^Xa),  an  episcopal  dty  of  tbe 
Third  Paleetine  of  considerable  importance,  noticed  in 
the  early  ecclesiattical  lists  (Reland,  Palasst.  p.  633, 
681);  idenlifled  l^  Dr.  BoUosm  (A»»arcA«,  ii,  496) 
witlt  the  t3ta  Gkinmdel,  near  tbe  aonth-east  oonwr  of 
tbe  Dead  Sea,  conairting  of  oooslderable  rains  on  tbe 
ilopa  <rfn  hfll,  near  a  ^ring, 

A'ttoob  CHeh.  i4ryab',  'r\i'^1$,  from  the  Sanscrit 
Arjaia,  venerabie,  or  perhaps  the  Heb.  '^'^K,  a 
lion;  Sept.  'Afiuy  ^  l>»Ti.  'Apii!ixr}i,  in  Tob. 

Bipiwx},  Joaepbufl  Apiovxog,  Ant.  i,  9,  1 ;  "Ap/oxoCi 
Ant.  X,  10,  2),  the  name  of  two  men  and  one  place. 

]_  A  king  of  Ellasar,  confederate  with  Chedorlao- 
mer  against  Sodom  and  CromorrEh  (Gen.  xiv,  1,  9), 
B.C.  cir.  2080  (Jour.  Sac.  IM.  Jan.  1862).    See  Lor. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  royal  guard  at  the  court  of 
Bab;r1on,  Into  whose  charge  Daniel  and  bis  fellow 
youths  were  committed  (Dan.  ii,  14).   B.C.  604. 

3.  A  "plain"  of  the  Elymsans  (?  Persians),  men- 
tioned in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  0,  6)  as  fur< 
nishlng  aid  to  Aipbaxad  in  bis  contest  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; supposed  by  Grotius  to  mean  the  Oraeana 
QOpaxawa)  of  Pfeolemy  (vl,  2, 11),  but  more  probably 
borrowed  fhnu  tbe  first  of  the  above  names  (see 
IMtzxdw,  Htmdb.  in  loc.). 

Axls'alt  (Heb.  Aniay',  '"D'^nX,  tttaa  Saaicrit  Ar- 

jaaagtttrroiB  Iff  Aria;  S^'Potf^^avof  v.r.'Povf-alocX 
the  Mgba  of  tbe  ten  sons  of  Hamaa  slain  by  tiie  JevB 
ofB«bykniia(Esth.ix,9).   B.C.  cir.478. 

AJtotar'obtui  CApi(rra{>xoc>  ^  mfer,  a  ftvquent 
Greek  name),  a  faithful  adherent  of  tbe  Apostle  Paul  in 
huslabtvs.  A.D.  61-57.  He  was  a  na^ve  of  Thess^- 
ionica,  and  became  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his  third 
ndsaifmazy  toor,  accompanying  him  to  Ephesns,  where 
he  was  seized  and  neuly  killed  in  the  tumnlt  raised 
by  dw  rihremnttbs  (Acts  six,  29).  He  left  that  dty 
irith  tbo  apostle,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  snbie* 
qncBt  Journeys  (Acts  xx,  4),  even  when  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  2) ;  indeed,  Aristarchos 
was  hsnself  sent  thither  as  a  prboner,  or  became  such 
while  there  (Philem.  24),  for  Paul  calls  him  bis  "  fel- 
bw-priaoner"  (Col.  iv,  10).  The  trsditions  of  the 
QnA  <nuucb  represent  Aristarcbus  as  Usbop  of 
AptfDMa  111  Phry^  and  tllage  that  he  eontinuad  to 
anompany  Pa^  attar  thdr  Ubentioo,  and.  waa  at 


length  beheaded  along  with  him  at  Rome  In  tbe  time 
of  Nero.  The  Boman  martyrologies  make  hbu  tdshop 
of  Thessalonica.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Azlat&ui  C^fwn^)  or  AilstSBils  C^pwraZocX 
:  a  Cyprian  1^  nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court 

oT-Ptolemy  I^iiladelphns,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  military  talents.  Ptolemy,  being  anxious  to  add 
to  his  newly-fijunded  library  at  Alexandria  (B.C.  278) 
a  copy  of  die  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeaa  and  Andreas, 
the  conunander  of  his  body-guard,  to  J  wnsalem.  They 
carried  presents  to  tbe  Temple,  and  olAalned  flrom  the 
higb-priert,  Eleazar,  a  genuine  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  a  body  of  seveirty  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who 
could  translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival,  they 
are  said  to  have  completed  the  Alexandrian  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  termed  the  "  Septna> 
gint"  from  the  number  of  translators.  The  story 
about  tbe  translation  itets  chiefly  on  the  reputed  letter 
of  Aristeas  himself,  but  it  is  told,  with  a  few  differences, 
by  Aristobulos,  the  Jewish  philosopher  (Euaeb.  Prop. 
Ev.  xiii,  12).  by  PbUo  Jndens  (F>&  3fo«.  2),  and  Jo- 
sephns  (A  of.  xii,  2) ;  also  by  Justin  Martyr  (Cohort,  ad 
Grac.  p.  18;  Apol.  p.  72;  Dial,  cum  Trypk.  p.  297), 
Ireneus  (Adv.  Boer,  iii,  25),  Clemens  Alexandrinua 
(Strom.  I,  260),  Tertulllan  (^Apolog.  18),  Enseb.  (Pr<Kp, 
£v.  viii,  1),  AtbanaeiQS  (Synop.  8.  Scrip,  ii,  166),  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (Cateck.  p.  86, 87X  Epipluuiins  (De  Man. 
a  Pond,  8),  Jerome  (Praf.  in  PmtatetieK;  Qmcut.  w 
Gm,  Procem.),  Augustine  (De  civ.  Dei,  xviii,  42,  48), 
Chiysostom  (Aibi.  Jvd.  1, 448),  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (/• 
Ptaim,  2),  and  Theodoret  (Praf.  in  Psalm.').  The  let- 
ter was  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Scbard  (Basil. 
1661,  8vo) ;  reprinted  at  Oxford  (1692,  8vo) ;  best  ed. 
in  G^landii  BMoth  Pair,  ii,  771  (Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac, 
ili.  669;  in  Engl,  by  Lewis  (Lond.  1716, 12mo).  See 
FlirBt,  BA.  JmU  i,  U  sq.   Comp.  SBPrnAOiifT. 

AzlatldM,  an  AJlienian  philosopher,  who  became 
a  Christian,  without,  however,  forsaking  his  original 
pndteloQ.  He  presented  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  at 
the  same  time  with  Quadratns,  an  Apology  for  tbe 
Christian  Faith,  which  existed  In  the  time  of  Euseblus 
and  Jerome,  and  even  as  late  as  that  of  Uanardus,  and 
Addo  of  Vienne,  if  the  account  given  of  tbe  passion  of 
St.  Dionydns  tlie  Areopa^te  may  be  relied  on.  Aria- 
tides  flourished  about  A.D.  128.  Jerome  says  that  ills 
Apology  was  filled  with  passages  from  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers,  and  that  Jnrtin  afterward  made  much 
use  of  it.  He  is  commemorated  August  Slst. — Cave, 
Hisi.  Lit.  anno  123 ;  Euseb.  Bitt.  Eccl.  lib.  iv,  cap.  iii ; 
Laidner,  Workt,  ii,  308 ;  Fabricius,  Bib.  Grac.  vi,  ^. 

Arlstobu'liu  ('AfKoro^ovXoc,  6eif  coumeUor,  a 
Arequent  Grecian  name),  the  name  of  several  men  fat 
sacred  history. 

1.  A  Jewish  priert  (2  Mace,  i,  10),  who  resided  in 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (VI)  Philometor  (comp. 
Grimm,  2  Hacc.  I,  9).  In  a  letter  of  Judas  Macca. 
bnus  he  is  kddressed  (B.C.  165)  as  the  representative 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews  ('ApttrrojSouAft ...  raj  rote  iv 
Aiy.  'lovS.  2  Hacc.  1.  c),  and  is  further  rtyled  "  the 
teadier"  (SiSaoKokoe,  i,  e.  counsellor?)  <tf  the  king. 
Josephns  makes  no  mention  ttf  him ;  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  tbe  letter  Itself  Is  donbtftil  (De  Wette,  SimkiL 
i,  418) ;  yet  there  may  have  lived  at  this  time  an  emi- 
nent  Jew  of  this  name  at  the  EgypUan  court.  Some 
have  thought  him  identical  with  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher of  the  name  (Clem.  Alex.  Sir.  v,  98 ;  Euseb. 
Prop.  Ev.  viii,  9),  who  dedicated  to  Ptol.  PbiltHnetor 
his  allegorical  exposiUon  of  the  Pentateuch  (Bi/3Xoifc 
Viny^'f^^  Fov  Hovffluc  vit^ov,  Enseb.  BiA.  Eeci, 
vii,  82).  Considerable  fragments  of  this  work  have 
been  preserved  by  Clement  and  Ensebius  (Euseb. 
Prop,  Evany,  vii,  18,  14;  viK  (8),  9,  10;  xiii,  12;  in 
which  tbe  Clementine  fhigments  recur) ;  bat  the  au- 
thentidt?  of  the  quotations  has  been  vigorously  con- 
tested. It  was  denied  by  B.  Simon ^d  especially 
by  Hody  (D  MbL  Cssrf.  4>ag.v.  60  W^QwhIIVOi 
iriiD  waa  akawend  by  TakK^l&S^j^^^^ 
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•M)  Judao,  Logd.  Bat.  1606) ;  and  Valckenser's  ar- 
giim«iits  an  now  generally  coDBiderod  conclasive 
(Gfr5rer,  u,  71  eq. ;  Dfthne,  Jud.  Alex.  Betig.- 

i^Ub«.ii,78s4.;  Swdd, GeMi.  FoOu /rr.  1^,294 
n.)  The  object  of  Arbtobnhu  waa  to  prove  that  the 
peripatetic  doctrines  were  based  (^pr^ai)  on  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets ;  and  his  work  has  an  addition- 
al intenest  as  showing  that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were 
first  brought  Into  contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and 
not  with  the  Platonic  philosophy  (oomp.  Hatter,  ^uf. 
tk  tkoU  (TAtex,  iU,  l&S  sq.).  The  biigmenta  which 
remain  are  diseossed  at  length  in  the  worlu  quoted 
above,  which  contain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  chronological  dtfficulties  of  the  different  ac- 
counts  of  Aristobnlus.  (See  Eichhom,  Sibtioth,  d. 
bibl.  Lit.  T,  263  sq.)— Smith,  s.  v. 

2,  The  eldest  son  of  John  Hyrcanos,  prince  of  Jn- 
diea.  In  B.C.  110,  be,  together  with  hi*  brother  An- 
tlgoans,  BncceisAtlly  prosecuted  for  hia  father  tlM 
riega  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed  the  following 
year  (Joaephns,  Ant.  xiil,  10,  2  and  3 ;  War,  1,  2,  7), 
Hyrcanus  dying  in  B.C.  107,  Aristobnlna  took  the 
title  of  king,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  the  as- 
sumption of  that  name  since  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(but  see  Strabo,  xvi,  76*2),  and  secured  his  power  by 
the  imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  bis  favor- 
ite one  Antlgonns,  and  hj  the  murder  of  hia  mother, 
to  whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Anti^noa  was  soon  sacrificed  to  bis  broth- 
er's suspicions  tbrou^  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  and 
her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by  Aristobulns  for  bis 
execntion  increased  the  illness  under  which  he  was 
at  the  time  suffering,  and  thus  tiastened  his  own  death, 
B.C.  106.  Daring  his  reiini  the  Itnraans  were  sub- 
dued and  compelled  to  adopt  tbo  Jewish  law.  He 
also  received  the  name  of  ^iXcWijv  f^m  the  favor 
which  he  showed  the  Greeks  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  1; 
War,  1,  8).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Oau.  Bioff.  s.  v. 

3.  The  youn'^r  son  of  Alexander  Jannnus  by 
Alexandra  (.losephus.  Ant.  xiii,  16, 1 ;  War,  i,  6,  1). 
Dbring  the  nine  years  of  his  mothar'a  rei?n  be  set 
hi^liself  against  the  party  of  the  niarisees,  whose  in- 
fluence she  had  sought;  and  after  her  death,  B.C.  70, 
be  made  war  against  his  eldest  brother  Hyrcanns,  and 
obtained  fh>m  him  the  resignation  of  the  crown  and 
the  higfa-priesthood,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his  fa- 
ther's Mends  whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  sev- 
eral fortresses  of  the  country  to  save  tbem  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Pharisees  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  16 ; 
xiv.  1,  i  i  War,  1,  S;  6, 1).  In  B.C.  65  Judrn  was 
invaded  bjr  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrwa,  with  whom, 
■t  the  instigation  of  Antipatertbeldnnusan,  Hyrcanus 
bad  taken  refuge.  By  hun  Aristobnlna  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  and  besieg<^  in  Jerusalem ;  but  Aretas  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  sieKe  by  Scaurus  and  Gabinius, 
Pompey's  lieutonants,  whose  intervention  Aiistobslus 
bad  pnrcbasad (Joaeidi.  Ant,  xii,  2;  &,it  ^or,  U  ^ 
2  and  8).  In  B.C.  63  be  pleaded  Us  cause  before 
Pompey  at  Damascus,  but  finding  bim  disposed  to 
favor  Hyrcanus,  be  returned  to  Judna  and  prepared 
for  war.  On  Pompey's  approach,  Ariatobulus,  who 
had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alexandrinm,  was  persuaded 
to  ot>ey  his  summons  and  appear  before  him ;  and, 
being  compelled  to  sign  an  order  f<n-  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison,  he  withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to 
Jemsalem.  Pompey  still  advaaoed,  and  Aiistobnlus 
again  met  him  and  made  sabmisiton ;  but,  his  friends 
in  the  city  refusing  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
sieged and  took  Jemsalem,  and  carried  away  Aristo- 
bulus  and  his  children  as  prisooers  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv, 
8,  i ;  War,  i,  6,  7 ;  Pint.  Pomp.  89,  46 ;  Strabo,  xvi, 
762 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  15, 1^.  Appiao  (_BtU.  MilA. 
1117)  emmeoosly  represents  him  as  having  been  put 
to  death  immediately  after  Pompey's  triumph.  In 
B.C.  67  be  escaped  tnm  confinement  at  Rome  with 
his  son  Antigonns,  and,  returning  to  Judita,  was  Join- 
ed by  large  numbers  of  hia  countrymen,  and  renewed 


the  war;  but  he  was  besi^ed  and  taken  at  Madicnu,  | 
the  fortifieatioiu  of  which  he  was  attempting  to  r^, 
store,  and  waa  sent  back  to  Rome  by  Gabinins  (Jo- 
seph. ^  at.  xiv,  6, 1;  Ifar,  i,  8,6;  Plut.A)U.8;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxix,  66).  In  B.C.  49  he  waa  ^ain  released 
by  Julius  Cesar,  who  sent  bim  into  Judaa  to  forward 
his  interests  there,  but  he  was  poisoned  on  die  way 
by  some  of  Pompey's  party  (Jose]^.  Ant.  xiv,  7, 4 ; 
War.,  i,  9, 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xli,  18).— 

4.  The  grandson  of  No.  8,  and  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der, and  broker  of  Heiod'a  wife  Mariamne.  Bin 
mother  Alexandra,  in^gnanl^  at  Herod's  baving  ba- 
stowed  the  Ugh-priestbood  on  the  obecure  Ananelas,; 
endeavored  to  olrtun  that  office  for  her  scm  from  Ab- 
tony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra.  Hend, 
fearing  the  oonseqoencea  of  this  application,  and  urged 

Harianine's  entreaties,  deposed  Ananelua,  and  nude 
Aristobnlna  hi^-pilest,  the  latter  being  only  17  yeaii 
old  at  the  time.  The  king,  however,  still  auspecting 
Alexandra,  and  beeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch 
upon  lier  movemente,  she  renewed  her  complaints  and 
designs  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  lengUi 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her  bob. 
Herod  discovered  this,  and  affected  to  pardon  it;  but 
soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulns  to  l>e  treacheituslt 
drowned  at  Jericho,  B.C.  85  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv,  2,  8] 
War,  i,  32,  2).— 76. 

5.  One  oftbe  SODS  of  Herod  tiia  Great  by  Uariamnej 
and  sent  with  his  brother  Alexander  to  Rome,  when 
tbey  were  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio  (Josepbos, 
Ani.  XV,  10,  1).  On  their  return  to  Judaa,  the  bus- 
picions  of  Herod  were  excited  agunst  them  by  thai 
brother  Antipator  (q.  v.),  aided  by  Pheroraa  and  theit 
aunt  Salome,  tbon^  Berenice,  tb*  daughter  irf  tiM 
latter,  was  married  to  Aristobnlos ;  the  young  nteij 
themselves  supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handh 
against  them  by  the  indiscreet  expresuim  of  thdi 
indiL^tion  at  their  mother's  death-  In  B.C.  11  tbe; 
were  accused  by  Herod  at  Aquilea  before  Augustus, 
through  whose  mediatitm,  however,  be  was  reooncQed 
to  tbem.  Three  years  after  Aristobulns  was  again 
involved  with  bia  brother  In  a  charge  of  plotdti{| 
against  tbeir  fiatJier,  but  a  second  recondliatitn  ws) 
effiKted  by  Arcbelaus,  king  of  Cappadoda,  the  fiUbw 
in-law  of  Alexander.  A  third  accusation,  tlurou^  Ux 
arts'of  Eurj'ales,  a  Laced»monian  adventurer,  [mvM 
fatal.  By  permission  of  Angnatna,  the  two  young  toul 
were  arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  oooveneii 
at  Beiytoa  (at  which  tbey  were  not  even  allowed  U 
be  inesent  to  defend  tbemselvea),  and,  being  oondaDBl 
ed,  were  soon  after  Btnnglod  at  Sebute,  BuC.  6  (Joi 
seph.  ^n(.  xvi,  1-4;  8;  10;  11;  TTor,  i,  28-27 ;  comp 
Strabo,  xvi,  765).— /i.    See  Alexamdbr. 

6.  Sumamed  "  the  younger"  (o  vfurcpof,  JoeephDSj 
Ant.  xxi,  2),  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  AristoboliM 
and  Berenice,  and  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
Himself  and  hia  two  brotbera  (AgrippK  I  and  Herodj 
the  fntnre  king  of  Chalds)  were  edneMed  at  Romci 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterward  emperor 
and  who  appears  to  have  regarded  Aristobulns  witt 
meat  favor  (Joaephus,  Ant.  xviii,  6, 4 ;  6, 1 ;  xx,  1,  i) 
He  lived  at  enmi^  with  his  brotfaer  Agrippa,  and  drovi 
him  from  the  protection  of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Sjria, 
on  the  cliaige  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Dainas! 
cenes  to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  againsl 
the  Sidoniana  (Joa^oa,  AnL  xviil,  6,  8).  Wbd 
Caligula  sent  Fttronina  to  Jenualera  to  a^  op  tht 
statues  in  the  Temple,  Aristobnlos  joined  in  tba  re^ 
monstrance  against  the  procedure  (Josephua,  ^a£ 
xviii,  8 ;  War,  ii,  10  j  Tacit.  Hut.  v,  9).  He  died  ai 
he  bad  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Josepbna,  War,  ii, 
II,  6),  baving,  as  appears  from  the  leUer  of  Claudia^ 
to  the  Jews  hi  Jose|diaB  (Ant.  xx,  1,  2),  survived  iii 
brother  Agrippa,  wbo  died  in  A.D.  44.  He  waa  mari 
ried  to  Jotapa,  a  princesa  of  Emeasa,  by  whom  be  M) 
a  daughter  of  the  same  nanls^JoendiU  AnL  xvUi,  5j 
4;  War,ii,ll,6)i*^i3byV^O(DglC 
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7.  Son  of  H«rod,  king  of  Chalds,  grandson  of  the 
Arietobnlus  who  was  stnnglod  at  S«bast«,  and  grut- 
gnoidaon  of  Herod  the  Great.  -  In  A.D.  66  Nero  nude 
him  king  oi  AnMnIn  Mlnw,  In  order  to  bmhto  tbst 
prDTfawe  tnm  tb«  Pirthiuw;  and  in  A.D.  61,  the 
emperor  added  to  hia  dominiona  aome  portion  of  th« 
Greater  Armenis,  which  had  been  given  to  Tigranee 
(Josetdias,  Ant.  xz,  8, 4 ;  Tacit.  Am.  xiii,  7 ;  xiv,  26). 
Ariatobnlna  sppeara  (fnm  Josephua,  War,  vii,  7,  II) 
to  have  also  obtained  from  the  Romana  hia  father'a 
kingdom  of  Chalda,  which  had  been  taken  ftom  hia 
consiu,  Agrippa  II,  in  A.D.  52;  and  he  ia  mentioned 
aa  joining  Caaennitta  Ptetos,  procooBnl  of  Syria,  in  the 
var  against  Antiochns,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the 
fonzthyearof  Veepasian,  or  A.D.  78(Joeeph.  tfr.). ,  He 
ma  married  to  Salome,  daoghter  of  the  inCunons  He- 
todiaa,  hy  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa, 
and  Ariatobolna ;  of  these,  nothing  farther  ia  reoorded 
(JoBBphna,  AtU.  xviii.  6,  i).—Jb. 

S.  A  penott,  peikaps  a  Boman,  utiud  by  Paol  in 
Bom.  xvi,  10,  where  In  wnds  sdatirtknia  to  Ua  booaa- 
faold.  A.D.  56,  He  is  not  liimaelf  saluted ;  hence  be 
may  not  have  been  a  believer,  or  he  may  Itave  t>een 
absent  or  dead.  Tradition  represents  him  aa  brother 
of  Barnabas,  and  one  of  the  seventy  disdplea,  and  al- 
l^ea  tliat  1m  was  ordained  a  bishop  by  £kmabas,  or 
by  Paul,  iriiom  be  followed  in  his  travels,  and  that  he 
was  avwitunlly  sort  into  Britain,  when  he  labond 
with  mndi  anoceas^aad  wl»re  be  at  length  died  (^Mem- 
dag.  GrtBC.  Ill,  17  bc|.>— Kitto,  a. 

AliatOtJe  CApiTroriXiK),  one  of  the  greatest  phi- 
loeopben  of  ancient  times,  whoee  philosophical  ^Bt«m 
baa  exercised  for  a  long  time  a  controlUng  Inftoencc 
on  the  development  of  Christian  philoeophy  and  on 
Chnistian  literature  in  general.  Aristotie  was  bom 
bi  B.C.  884,  «l  Stagfaa,  In  Uaoedonia,  whence  he  re- 
crived  Us  Bomame,  T%e  Stagirite.  He  was  first  in- 
stracted  by  his  father,  Nicomachos,  the  private  phy- 
sician of  King  Augustus  III  of  Macedonia ;  afterward 
by  Proxenos  in  Atameas.  At  the  age  of  17  years  he 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  enjoyed  for  ?0  years  the 
instruction  of,  and  intercourse  with,  Plato.  In  B.C. 
843  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia  teacher 
of  his  son  Alexander.  About  836  he  returned  to  Atb- 
ana,  vhere  he  astabU^ed  a  new  scbool  of  philoaopliy 
In  Um  "  Lyceum**  (Aictioi',  so  called  ftom  an  epltbet 
of  Apollo),  a  gymnasium  near  the  ^ty.  There  he  in- 
stmcted  in  the  momin^^  a  select  circle  of  diaclplea 
(.icroato,  Etoterict),  while  in  the  afternoons  he  gave 
popular  lectures  to  all  kinds  of  readers  (Exolerici). 
After  having  taught  for  IS  years  be  was  accused  of 
in|Hety,  and  oompeUed  to  l«we  Athena,  He  went 
to  Chalda,  and  died  soon  after  (B.C.  822).  At  Stagira 
an  annual  festival,  called  the  "  Aristotelaa,"  was  cele- 
brated In  his  honor.  According  to  a  Jewish  legend, 
be  is  said  to  have  turned  Jew  in  conaeqnenoe  of  a  con> 
versation  held  with  a  Jew  at  Athens.  He  is  aaid  to 
have  composed  about  800  works,  Ibts  of  which  are 
given  by  Diogenes  Laertins  and  othera.  Many  of  hia 
works  are  lost ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  eevoal  that 
bear  his  name  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  The  oldest 
eomfJete  edition  of  hia  inirka  was  pabllabad  1^  Aldus 
Uanntiua  (Venice,  1495-98,  5  vols,  M.y,  tbe  Uteet 
and  best  by  Imman.  Bekker  (Berlin,  1881  eq.  4  vids.). 
—Smith's  Did.  ofCUm.  Biog,  s.  v. 

The  influence  of  the  philosophic  system  of  Aristotie 
on  the  inteltectual  development  of  the  bnman  race  has 
bMB  mora  extensive  and  mora  lasting  than  that  of 
si^  odwr  pfaUosopber  except  Hato,  This  supremacy 
is  to  be  ascribed  (1)  to  his  method,  which  not  only  re- 
stricted tbe  range  of  human  observation  and  thought, 
bat  also  fixed  the  laws  of  their  operation,  so  far  aa  the 
field  of  the  outer  world  is  concerned,  on  principles 
fimdanental  to  the  bnman  mind;  (2)  to  his  l<^c, 
'riileh  grew  out  of  hia  method  and  also  complemented 
it;  (8)  Id  the  pnwtieal  durader  of  bla  hitellect,  and 
this  practical  tendency  of  Ms  specolationa,  even  the 


most  snbUe ;  and  (4)  to  the  oonparatEve  clearness  and 
simplid^  of  his  system,  which  arises  partly  from  tbe 
really  luminous  cleameaa  ot  his  own  intellect,  and 
partiy  firom  tbe  fact  that  the  most  profound  problems 
philMopby  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  Ua  method 
when  confined  to  Its  legitimate  appUc^ion.  His  meth- 
od is  tha  so-called  empirical  one,  viz.,  to  begin  with  the 
observation  of  phenomena,  and  to  reason  upon  them. 
"' Art  commences  wlien,  from  a  great  number  of  exp^ 
riences,  one  general  conception  is  framed,  which  will 
embrace  all  similar  cases ;  experience  is  the  knowledge 
of  individual  things ;  art  is  that  of  nniversals'  (Jfelo* 
phjft.  i,  1).  What  Aristotle  here  calls  *  art'  Is  pUn> 
ly  what  we  now  call  *  Induction ;'  and  had  be  ad- 
hered throngbont  to  the  method  here  indicated,  he 
would  have  been,  in  reality,  what  Bacon  is  called,  the 
father  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  Tbe  distinction 
between  Aristotle  and  Plato  is,  that  while  both  held 
that  science  could  only  be  formed  from  nniversals,  rd 
KoBoKav,  Aristotle  contended  that  anch  universala  bad 
purely  a  subjective  existence,  i.  e.  that  they  were 
pothing  more  than  tbe  inductions  derived  from  par^ 
ticniar  facta.  He  therefore  made  experience  tbe  ba- 
sis of  all  science,  and  reason  the  architect.  Plato 
made  reason  the  basb.  Tbe  tendency  of  the  one  was 
to  direct  man  to  the  observation  and  interrogation  of 
nature,  that  of  tbe  other  was  to  direct  man  to  the  con- 
templation tii  ideas"  (Lewes,  Hut.  of  PhUotophg,  ti, 
114).  Inpas8ingfromPlatotoAri8tode,tbethoughtfal 
student  observes  that  he  comes  into  a  different  if  not 
a  lower  atmosphere.  The  end  of  all  Plato*a  teaching 
is  to  show,  In  oppoaition  to  the  Sophists,  that  the  mind 
of  man  Is  not  Its  own  standard ;  tbe  tendency  of  Aris- 
totle's teaching  is  to  show  that  it  is.  It  has  been  the 
foshion,  since  Hegel's  exposition  of  Aristotle,  to  deny 
that  bia  doctrine  is  substantially  fealiam,  in  tbe  em- 
pirical  sense,  as  opposed  to  Plato's  ideallam.  To  Ulus- 
trate:  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  could  say  that  "dia- 
lectics is  that  science  which  discovers  the  differenco 
betweeit  the  false  and  the  true.  But  the  fsUe  in  Plato 
is  tbe  semblance  which  any  object  presents  to  tbe  sen- 
sualized mind ;  the  true  tbe  very  substance  and  mean- 
ing of  that  ol^ect.  The  fiilse  bi  Aristotle  ia  a  mong 
affirmation  concerning  any  matter  whereof  the  mind 
takes  cognizance ;  tbe  tme  a  right  affirmation  con- 
cerning tbe  same  matter.  Hence  the  dialectic  of  the 
one  tr^ts  of  the  way  whereby  we  obtain  to  a  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  things ;  the  dialectic  of  the 
odier  treats  of  tbe  way  in  wldcb  we  discourse  of 
things.  Words  to  the  one  are  the  means  whereby  we 
deswnd  to  an  ai^trebenaion  of  realities  of  which  there 
are  no  aensible  exponents.  Words  to  the  other  are 
tbe  formulas  wherein  we  set  forth  our  notions  and 
judgments.  The  one  desires  to  ascertain  of  what  bid- 
den meaning  the  word  is  an  index ;  tiie  other  desires 
to  prevent  the  word  ^m  truisgresaing  certdu  bound- 
aries which  he  has  fixed  for  it.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  sense  and  leading  maxim  of  Plato's  lAiloso- 
phy  became  not  only  more  distasteful,  but  positively 
more  unintelligible  to  bis  wisest  disdple  than  to  many 
who  bad  not  studied  in  tbe  Academy,  or  Tbo  had  set 
themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  it  When  Aristotie 
bad  matured  his  system  of  dialectics,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  so  perfect  and  satisfactory  that  be  could  not 
even  dream  of  any  thing  lying  out^de  of  Its  circle, 
and  incapable  of  being  toought  under  its  rules.  He 
felt  that  he  bad  discovered  all  tbe  forms  under  which 
It  ia  poesible  to  aet  down  any  proposition  in  w«ds ; 
and  what  there  could  be  berides  this,  what  opening 
there  conld  be  for  another  re^n  entirely  out  of  tbe 
government  of  these  forms,  he  had  no  conception.  At 
ai^y  rate,  if  there  were  such  a  one,  it  must  be  a  vngue, 
uninhabited  world.  To  suppose  it  peopled  with  other, 
and  those  more  real  and  distinct  forma,  was  tbe  ex< 
travagance  of  phikwopbical  delirinm.  Accordingly, 
when  he  speaks  of  tbe  doctrine  of  s^fbituatiaUAaa-- 
of  ideaa.  tiiat  i«  to  Bay,  wWifj^^tM^^t^^ 
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oar  forms  of  thoagbt,  nd  comeqiiently  cannot  be  anb- 
}ect  to  tbetn,  ha  U  reduced  to  the  strange,  and,  for  bo 
Gonaammate  a  logician,  most  disagreeable  necMsl^ 
of  bq^^g  the  whols  qoaatloii ;  of  awning  that,  since 
then  ideu  onf^t  to  be  Incladed  under  some  of  the  u- 
certalned  coadttions  of  logic,  and  by  the  hypodiesta  eie 
not  incladed  nnder  an}',  Uiey  mnat  be  fictitioo^'  (Mau- 
rice, Moral  and  Mttqph.  Philotophi,  ch.  vi,  div.  iii,  §  2). 

In  order  to  classify  facts,  and  to  arrive  at  the  nni- 
▼enal  from  the  particolar,  we  must  reason ;  and  the 
theoiy  of  reasoning  is  logic,  which,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, to  the  orgamm  or  instrument  of  all  acience,  <ptoad 
iitrmam.  In  this  field  the  pre-eminence  of  Aristotle 
M  Indispatable ;  he  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  in- 
Tented  logic  as  the  formal  part  of  reasoning,  and  it 
remains  to  this  day  substantially  what  he  made  it. 
Groto  observes  that  "wtiat  was  l>egan  by  Socrates, 
and  improved  by  Plato,  was  embodied  as  a  part  of  a 
compi^nsive  system  of  fonnal  logic  by  tlie  genius 
of  Aristode ;  a  aystem  which  waa  not  only  of  eztnor- 
finaiy  valDe  Id  reforence  to  the  jsocesses  and  contro- 
versies of  its  time,  but  which  also,  having  become  in- 
sensibly worited  into  the  minds  of  instructed  men,  has 
contributed  much  to  form  what  is  correct  in  the  hab- 
its of  modem  thinking.  Though  it  has  now  been  en- 
larged and  recast  by  soma  modem  anthers  (especially 
by  Mr.  John  Stnart  Mill  in  his  admirable  System  of 
Logic)  into  a  strnetare  commensuTate  with  the  vast 
increase  of  knowledge  and  extension,  of  positive  meth- 
od belonging  to  the  present  A^,  we  must  recollect 
Uiat  the  distance  between  the  best  modem  logic  and 
that  of  Aristotle  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  between 
Aristotle  and  those  who  preceded  him  by  a  centnry — 
Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Pythagonans ;  and 
that  the  movement  in  advance  of  these  latter  com- 
mences with  Socrates"  {Hklary  of  Greece,  pt.  ii,  eh. 
Ixviii). 

In  Psychology  Aristotle  anticipated  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  called  "mental  philosophy"  at  present. 
The  soul,  he  says,  is  an  entity;  not  the  product  of 
matter  o^  of  organization,  but  distinct  fhim,  the  body, 
though  nbt  separable  from  it  as  to  its  form  (De  Ammo, 
ii,  1).  In  this  principle  h«  agrees  with  nato,  and  it 
savee  his  doctrine  ttam  becoming  wholly  materialistic, 
a  tendency  natural  to  the  empirical  method.  "  The 
ftcnlties  (jSvvafuig)  of  the  soul  are  production  and  nu- 
trition (^De  Anim.  ii,  2,  4;  i>e  Gtner.  Anim,  ii,  8), 
sensation  (Ibid,  ii,  6,  6, 12;  iii,  12),  thought  (rd  lia- 
voijTiKnv),  and  will  or  impulse.  His  remarks  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  on  the  manifestations  of  the  cog- 
nitive powers  (DeAnim,  ii,  6;  iii,  12  sq. ;  De  Sentu  et 
Setuibili),  i,  e.  on  the  senses ;  on  common  sense  (jeoahi 
eSaOtifiQ) ;  the  Arst  attempt  toward  a  clearer  indica- 
tion of  consciousness  (Ibid,  iii,  1  sq.),  On  imagination, 
reminiscence,  and  memory  (Ibid,  iii,  B,  et  De  Jlemo- 
rid).  The  act  of  intuition  and  perception  is  a  recep- 
tion of  the  forms  of  objects ;  and  thought  is  a  recep- 
tion of  the  forma  presupposed  by  foeling  and  imagina- 
tion (Ibid,  iii,  4).  Hence  t^pauhe  (jroAincDC,  intel- 
lectns  patiens)  and  an  aeiioe  midenkn^ng  (woujrwAc 
vovc  intellectns  agens).  The  first  implies  receptivity 
for  those  forms,  therefore  it  has  the  closest  relation 
with  the  faculty  of  foeling,  and  hence  with  the  body ; 
to  the  latter,  which  elabwates  those  forms  into  ju^- 
ing  (vTroXafi/iavtiv)  and  inforring  (XoyiftaOai),  and 
which  moreover  itself  thinks,  appertams  indestrocti- 
bUi^  (immortality  without  conscionsnesfl  or  memory) 
(De  Anim.  ii,  1-6;  iii,  2  sq.  5).  Thought  itself  is  a 
power  separate  from  the  body,  coming  ftom  without 
into  man  (Dt  Gewr.  Amm.  ii,  fl),  simUar  to  the  ele- 
ment of  the  stars  (Cic.  Acad.  Quasi,  i,  7).  Further, 
the  nnderstanding  is  theoretical  or  practical ;  it  Is  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  ends  and  aims.  The 
will  (vf>iti£)  is  an  impulse  directed  toward  matters  of 
practice — that  is  to  say,  towwd  good ;  which  is  real  or 
apparent,  according  as  it  procures  a  durable  or  a  tran- 
sieiitei^)i^ent(i>e^ikiiI,9-U;JEtt.iii,Ti}:  ^>f^.iB 


snbdivided  into  ^ovXitcxc  and  imdu/uo — the  mil,  prop 
erly  so  called,  and  denre.  Pleasore  is  ttw  reault  ol 
the  perfect  exertion  of  a  power— an  exertion  by  whicj 
the  power  again  Is  perfected.  The  noUast  pleaanni 
spring  from  reason  (Eihiis.  x,  4,  6,  Tannemau 
§146, 

From  Plycho9ogy  we  ]»ooeed  to  Hetafdiyai^  ci 
the  first  phOosopby,"  as  Aristotie  called  it,  L  e.  th 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  being.  Had  Aristotl 
adhered  strictiy  to  his  own  empirical  method,  be  woali 
have  confined  himself  to  tiie  relative,  and  not  aongti 
the  absolute  at  all.  Hb  prima  philotopkia  deals  wi 
the  unchangeable,  while  physical  science  deals  wit| 
change  movement.  "MMter,"  be  said,  "existai{ 
a  tlireefold-  f<M7n.  It  is,  I.  Substance,  perceptible  b; 
the  senses,  which  is  finite  and  perishable  lliis  sul 
stance  is  either  the  abstract  snlistance,  or  the  subetano 
connected  with  form  (tJSoc).  11.  The  higher  suli 
stance,  which,  though  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  tnj 
perishable,  mch  aa  an  the  heavenly  bodiea.  Bel 
the  active  pilnd|^  (Mpytui)  steps  hi,  which,  hi  4 
fiv  as  it  contains  that  which  to  be  [sodnced,  is  ttt 
derstandlng  (vovc).  That  which  it  contains  is  th 
purpose  (t&  ov  I'viica),  which  purpose  is  realised  in  Ifa 
act.  Here  we  have  the  two  extremes  of  potvntialit 
and  agency,  matter  and  thon^t.  The  oftan-mei; 
tkmed  enteleehic  is  Ifae  relatini  between  these  tni 
extremes.  It  la  tiie  point  of  tnnsitwn  between  ^pm 
fus  and  Mpytia,  and  is  accordingly  the  caaae  of  nH 
tion,  or  efficient  cause,  and  repreeents  the  eonl.  HI 
The  third  form  of  substance  is  that  in  which  the  tbre 
forms  of  power,  efficient  cause  and  effect,  are  onited- 
the  absolute  substance,  eternal  unmoved,  God  hisi 
self"  (Lewea,  Hi$l.  of  Philoiopky,  ii,  126).  As  to  tb 
relative  place  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  systems  oi 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  Maurice  well  ikmarks  that 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  recognition  of  an  absolute 
being,  of  an  absolute  good,  waa  that  which  gave  HH 
to  the  whole  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  without  which  i 
is  unmeaning;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  merely  ihi 
crowning  result,  or,  at  least,  the  ncc^sary  po^tulab 
of  Aristotle'a^iloBophy.  lo  strict  consistency  wit] 
this  diSbrence,  It  was  a  being  to  satisfy  the  wint{ 
of  man  which  Plato  sighed  for;  It  was  •  first  cansl 
oC  things  to  which  Aristotle  did  homage.  The  fini 
woold  part  with  no  indication  or  symbol  of  the  truU 
that  God  has  held  intercourse  with  men,  has  mad* 
himself  known  to  them  i  the  second  was  content  iritl 
seeking  in  nature  and  lo^c  fw  demonstrations  of  bii 
attribatee  and  his  onity.  When  we  use  personal  Ian 
guage  to  describe  the  God  of  whom  Plato  speaks,  wl 
foel  that  we  are  using  that  which  soits  best  with  hb 
foeJings  and  his  pi1n(iples  even  when,  through  rever- 
ence or  ignorance,  he  forbears  to  use  it  himself.  IVbeo 
we  use  personal  language  to  describe  the  deity  of 
Aristotie,  we  feel  that  it  b  imp-oper  and  unsuitable, 
even  if,  through  deference  to  ordinary  notions,  or  the 
difficult  of  inventing  any  other,  be  reports  to  it  him- 
self" (Maorioe,  Moral  amd  Metiiph.  Phtloeepi^  eta.  vi, 
dir.  Ill,  §6). 

Practieai  pbilostqthy,  aocordtog  to  AristoUe^  indndcs 
ethics,  the  laws  of  the  individual  moral  life ;  ceconoro- 
ics,  those  of  the  family;  and  politics,  those  of  man  in 
the  state.  His  "inquiry  starts  from  the  Qonceptioa 
of  a  sovereign  good  and  final  end.  The  final  end  (ri- 
Aoc)  is  bap^ness  (liiSatfiovia,  tirwpa^ia),  which  is  the 
leault  of  the  energies  of  the  soul  (l»  fii^  nktiff)  in  s. 
perfect  life  (Eth.  Nie.  i,  1-7 ;  x,  5, 6);  to  it  appertaim 
tme  dignify,  as  b^g  the  bigiteat  thing.  This  peifiKt 
exercise  of  reason  is  virtue,  and  virtue  is  the  prrffC- 
tion  of  speculative  and  practical  reason ;  hence  tlH 
suMivision  of  intellectual  virtue  (SuivoiinK^  opcrii) 
and  moral  (^kq,  Elh.  Nic  i,  13 ;  ii,  1).  The  first  be- 
longs, in  its  entire  plenitode,  to  God  akne,  and  confon 
the  highest  felidty,  or  abeolnte  beatitude;  the  second, 
whidi  he  also  styles  tiie  l^^Eaa-ia  tU^^miitant  per- 
fteting  of  the  tmAOAi'iitP^S^^^^  die  eArt 
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of  ft  deHbente  nsotve,  and  consequently  of  liberty 
{wpoaipenKif),  of  which  Aristotle  was  the  ftrat  to  dis- 
fitj  to  piyebdoglcil  chsracter,  and  of  which  the  sab- 
jatAn  hum  conaMs  in  always  taking  the  mean  be- 
tveen  two  MEtnoras  (ro  ftiaov,  ftcaor^o).  Aristotle 
may  b«  said  to  have  be<en  the  first  to  analyze  irpoaipt- 
nc.  or  dflUbenle  free  choice  {EA.  Nic.  it,  6).  Ethical 
virtue  presents  itself  nnder  nx  prindpal  characters, 
baTtng  reference  to  the  diffisrent  objects  of  desire  and 
aToidance  (the  cardinal  virtnes),  namely,  courage  (dv- 
temperance  (^autfpoevvt}'),  generori^  (^(vOf- 
(Nonic),  deiiescy  (juYaXowpimm),  magna^miQr  and 
a  jmfer  km  at  ^tny  (£0.  JKe.  v,  1,  6  sq.),  Quyt^ 
Xo^itrjia)^  gendeness  and  moderation.  To  Hun  an 
addad  tiie  acceesory  virtnes,  such  as  politeness  of  Qan- 
oers  (t1rrpain\ia),  amiabiUty,  the  fkcolty  of  loving 
and  boing  beloved  {ftXia),  and,  lastly,  JoBtice  (SiKuic- 
9hvti),  which  eomprises  and  completes  all  the  others, 
and  on  that  account  ia  called  perfect  virtne  (rtKua). 
Undn*  the  bead  irfjnatlce  Aristotle  emnprebends  right 
also.  Jostlea  be  regards  as  the  special  Tirtne  (^plied 
to  the  notfon  of  equally,  rb  itrov)  of  giving  every  mm 
kit  due ;  and  its  operation  may  be  explained  by  apply- 
ing to  it  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportions 
confonnaUy  to  the  two  species,  the  dtorihrtfoe  and 
oOTrecfMM,  into  which  he  sabdiTlded  the  virtue.  To 
these  mast  be  added  equity,  which  has  for  its  end  the 
recttfleatioo  of  the  defects  of  law.  Under  the  head  of 
ri^t  {iimimi)  he  dlstingolsbes  that  a^iwrtaining  to 
a  finally  (ofcovo/ucoi')  from  that  of  »  cl^  (irohreeAv), 
dividing  the  latter  into  the  natural  mnmf )  and  the 
positive  (vo^iKov).  A  perfect  unity  of  plan  preTsils 
tbroaghout  his  ethics,  his  politics,  and  bis  coconomics. 
Both  th«  latter  have  Usr  their  end  to  show  bow  the  ob- 
ject of  man's  existence  defined  in  the  ethics,  viz.  vir- 
tue eombined  with  hapjdaees,  may  be  attained  In  Hie 
civil  and  domestic  relations  tiirough  a  good  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  and  household.  The  state  (toX/c)  is 
a  complete  association  of  a  certain  numlier  of  smaller 
societies  saffldent  to  satlsiy  in  common  all  the  wants 
of  life  (/W.  i,  f).  Mental  power  alone  should'  prepon- 
derate. The  science  of  poltttcs  is  the  investigation  of 
means  tending  to  the  final  end  proposed  by  the  state. 
Its  principle  ia  expediency,  and  its  perfection  the  sult- 
ablenees  of  means  to  the  end.  By  this  prindple  Aris- 
totle would  prove  the  lawfidness  of  slavery.  (W.  T. 
Kmg,  De  AriMotde  Servitulu  Defhuore  (Lips.  181S, 
4to);  C.  Q.  Gottling,  Commentatio  de  Notioae  Strvitu- 
tis  t^md  AriaoUUm  (Jen.  1821,  4to) ;  Wallon,  Hiri.  de 
tEMlavt^  dam  Antiqmli  (Par)S,4847,  a  vols.  8vo) ; 
Tennemami,  Mamcd  Hat.  1^0.  §  147, 148.)  Professor 
Sbedd  (fliaory  of  Dot^itu^  bk.  1,  cfa.  1)  adopts,  per- 
bapa  too  closely,  lUtter's  recondllatlon  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  going  so  fer  as  to  say  that  "  Platonism  and 
Ariatotelianism  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  substance." 
While  we  canno^gree  to  this  broad  statement,  there 
Is  yet,  «8  to  the  tmnts  named,  reason  for  what  he  says, 
vis.  that,  in  reference  to  the  prindpal  qoestions  of  phi- 
loaophy,  '*botii  ue  fennd  apon  the  same  rida  of  the 
line  that  divides  all  philosoi^ies  Into  the  material, 
the  spiritual,  the  pantheistic,  and  the  tbelstio.  There 
is  a  snbatantial  agreement  between  Plato  and  his  pnpn 
AriMotle  rapecting  the  rationality  and  immortolity 
of  Uie  mind  as  mind  in  distinction  from  matter,  re- 
specting the  nature  and  origin  of  Ideas,  respecting  the 
relative  position  and  importance  of  the  senses,  and  of 
knowledge  by  the  senses.  But  these  are  subjects 
wrUdi  immediately  reveal  the  general  a^dritof  aphil. 
osophlc  system.  Let  any  one  read  the  ethical  trea. 
tiaas  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  he  will  see  that  both 
bold  the  same  general  Idea  of  the  Dt&ty  as  a  moral 
fpiwDor,  cf  niOTal  law,  and  of  the  immntable  reality 
of  right  and  wrong."  But  the  fundamental  difference 
of  the  two  ^sterns  still  remains,  viz.  that  Plato  re- 
gndm  ttw  **ideas"  or  eternal  ardietypes  ctf  tUngs  as 
fbtBlngtbatraesnbrtaiMe  ofUia  latter,  and  as  having 
flHir«dMmn  hi  tlMuelTW,  bidapaidane  of  the  mik 


terial  things,  their  soulless  shadows ;  while  Aristofle 
was  of  opinion  that  the  individual  thing  contained  the 
tnie  snbetance,  which  fwms  whatever  is  permanent  in 
the  flnx  of  outward  i^warancea. 

For  a  bmg  time  tiw  Aristotelian  philosophy  re- 
mained in  Greece  a  rival  of  the  Platonic,  bat  at  last 
the  latter  gained  the  ascendency.  In  Rome  Aristotle 
fotind  but  few  adherents.  The  fethers  of  the  ancient 
Chtn^  were,  on  the  whole,  not  Cavorable  to  Aristote- 
lianism,  but  it  was  cuhivated  with  great  zeal  by  sever- 
al sects,  especially  tboee  which  were  inclined  toward  a 
kind  of  ratioiialism,  (Comp.  Lecky,  Bistary  of  Ration- 
0^00,1,417,)  Thus  the  Artemonites  were  reproached 
witb  ooeopylng  tllemsalves  more  with  the  stndy  of 
Aristotle  than  with  that  of  the  Sbripturee.  TheAno- 
moeans  of  the  school  of  Eunomioa  were  called  by  the 
fathers  "young  Aristotelians"  (see,  on  the  of^ions 
of  tiie  Greek  ftitben  respecting  this  point,  Launoy, 
De  varia  Arittotelit  m  Aead.  Par.fortitmt,  in  his  Opau 
omma,  iv,  175  sq.  Cd.  1782;  Kubn,  KoOuludie  Dog- 
nwriifc,  i,  ^  869),  Kev«rtbelen,4be  iaflnence  of  Aristo- 
tle commenced  to  spread  in  Christian  philosophy  dur- 
ing tiie  4th  and  6th  centttries,  especially  in  the  West. 
Previously  the  Neo-Platonic  philoBO{diy,  wiiich  tried 
to  reconcUe  Aristotle  with  Plato,  had  given  a  new  Im- 
pulse to  the  stndy  of  Aristotle,  and  called  forth  a  num- 
'  ber  of  commentules,  of  which  tbat  of  Porphyry  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Among  the  Christian  Aristotolians 
of  tboee  tlmaa  vaa  Namerins,  tdsbop  of  Emeaa,  A.D. 
400,  whoM  woric  on  "  the  Natnie  of  the  Sonl"  Is  based 
on  the  Aristotelian  anthropology,  and  remained  long 
in  nse  and  influence  in  Christian  philosophy.  .£neus 
of  Gaza,  toward  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and 
Zacharius  Scholasticus  (first  half  of  6th  century),  op; 
posed  Aristotle,  especially  wttb  regard  to  the  worid, 
and  approached  neanr  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  Of 
greater  significance  was  Jidtannes  Pbiloponns,  who 
called  himself  "Grammaticus,"  and  ia  supposed  by 
modem  writers  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  thie 
6tfa  century.  He  combated  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  followed  Aristotle  so  closely  as  even  to  deviate 
from  the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  applyhig  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  indivld- 
oal  things  are  substances,  he  changed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Triidty  into  a  kind  of  Tritheism.  John  Damaacfr 
nos,  the  diief  theologian  of  the  Greek  Church,  knew 
and  used  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  but  made  no  at- 
tempt to  thoroughly  blend  it  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  within  the  Christian  Church  begins 
after  the  Christianization  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  for 
the  treatment  of  which  see  Scholabticibk. 

A  very  fidl  aceoont  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  of 
bis  system  (fh>m  the  HegeHan  point  of  view),  by  Prot 
Stahr,  is  given  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Romaa  Biog. 
etc.,  vol.  i.  For  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  Lift  ^ 
Arittotle,  by  Prof.  Park,  see  B^oiheca  Sacra,  vol.  L 
The  literuture  of  the  subject  is  copiously  given  In 
Stafar's  article  above  referred  to.  See  also  Maurice, 
JIforcU  and  MtUipk.  PhUoKf^,  ch,  vi,  div.  iU;  Han- 
reau,  nUotopkit  8<Mtutiq»e,  vol.  1 ;  Giobertl,  Introd, 
ir^tede(IefaAUl(W9NU«,i,98;  Bitter,  Autoty  e/AU- 
lotejAy,  vol,  ill ;  yorth  Briiitk  Reo.  Nov.  1868 ;  Am. 
Bib.  Repoa,  July,  1842;  MeUi.  Qacert.  Bee.  July,  1853, 
842  sq.;  Biese, />fttlM.d:^ni«ofe  (Berlin,  ie36,'2  vols. 
8vo) ;  St,  Hilairo,  Ltyique  d'Arittote  (Par.  1838,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Bavalsson,  Im  MiUgAgriqtu  d'Ari^e  (Paris, 
1840, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Yacherot,  Tkeorie  dei  prm.  prmiipe* 
ssftm  A  ritMe  (Par.  1886, 8vo) ;  Sbnon,  Ai  Diea  tTA  ri$- 
tote  (Par.  1840,  8vo). ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirdun-Lexi- 
kon, !,  412.  For  references  as  to  the  Influence  of  Aris- 
totle on  Christian  theology,  see  ScHot.ASTtciSM. 

AiithmetiO,  or  the  teience  of  numbert,  was  nn- 
qaestionably  practised  as  an  art  in  the  dawn  of  civil- 
ization; since  to  pnt  tilings  or  their  aypbols  togetiier 
(addition),  and  to  take 

tractkm),  must  hare  been  coeval  with  oA  eimieK  et 
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forts  of  the  hmniB  mind ;  uid  wbat  an  tcnmd  malti- 
pUcatlon  and  dirMon  an  only  abtowiBted  forms  of  ad- 
dition and  subtraction.  The  origin,  howevw,  of  tbo 
earliest  and  most  necessary  of  the  arts  and  sdeooes  is 
loet  in  the  shades  of  aatiquit)-,  since  it  arose  long  be* 
fore  the  period  when  men  began  to  take  special  notice 
and  make  some  kind  of  record  of  their  discoveries  and 
pnrsnits.  In  th«  absence  of  positive  information,  ve 
seem  anthoriaed  in  reftdrring  the  first  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  to  the  East  (sea  Edmbtir^  BtvUm,  xviii, 
185).  From  India,  Chaidna,  Phdsnida,  and  Efzypt  the 
science  passed  to  tbo  Greeks,  vrbo  extended  its  laws, 
improved  Its  processes,  and  widened  its  sphere.  To 
what  extent  the  Orientals  carried  their  acqoaintance 
with  arithmetic  cannbt  be  determined.  The  greatest 
discovery  in  this  department  of  the  mathematics, 
namely,  the  establishment  ot  our  system  of  dpbers,  or 
of  Aguraa  considered  as  distinct  ttoai  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  belongs  nndonbtedly,  not  to  Arabia,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  to  the  remote  East,  probably 
India.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer is  unknown,  for  the  invention  most  be  reckon- 
ed among  tbe  greatest  of  human  achievements.  Our 
numerals  were  msde  known  to  these  Western  parts  by 
the  Arabians,  who,  tbooi^  they  were  nothing  more 
than  the  medinma  of  transmisshm,  hav*  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  giving  them  their  name.  Theee  numerals 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who  made  ase  of  (he  let- 
ter? of  the  alphabet  for  arithmetical  purposes  (see  £n- 
eyehpaeHa  Metropoiitma,  s.  v.).  The  Hebrews  were 
not  a  Bcfentific,  but  a  religious  and  practical  nation. 
What  they  bormwed  from  oChers  of  the  arts  of  lifis 
they  used  without  sorroandlng  it  with  theory,  or  ex- 
panding and  framing  it  into  a  system.  So  with  arith- 
metic, designatad  by  them  by  aome  form  <tf  the  verb 
HI'S,  flMMoA',  signifying  to  detenidne,  limit,  and  thence 
to  nunher.  Of  their  knowledm  of  thb  science  little  is 
known  more  than  may  be  fairiy  inferred  from  the  pur* 
snitfl  and  trades  which  they  carried  on,  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  which  some  skill  at  least  in  its 
simpler  processes  must  have  been  absolutely  necessary; 
and  the  large  amounts  which  appear  here  and  there  in 
the  sacred  boohs  serve  to  show  ^at  th^r  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  reckonhig  waa  considerable.  See 
NiTMBBR.  Even  in  ft^ions  they  were  not  inexperi- 
enced (Gesenius,  Lehrg«b.  p,  704),  For  figures,  tbe 
Jews,  after  the  Babylonbh  exile,  made  use  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  as  appears  from  tbe  inscriptions 
on  the  so-called  Samaritan  coins  (Eckhel,  Ihctr.  Ifum, 
i,  iii,  4(IS) ;  and  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews did  -the  same,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  who  bor< 
rowed  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  neighbors 
of  the  Israelite?,  and  employed  it  instead  of  numerals 
(Schmidt,  Bibli$cher  McOhtmiaicm,  TQh.  1785,  1749). 
— Kitto,  a.  V,   Sea  Abbreviation. 

Aritl8,bom  toward  the  close  of  the  third  centoiy,  in 
Ijbya,  according  to  others,  in  Alexandria.  He  wrote 
a  theological  work,  Thalia,  extracts  from  which  are 
given  in  tbe  writings  of  Atfaanasius.  He  died  in  886. 
For  his  doctrines  and  their  histoiy,  see  Ariakism. 

Ark  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  designate  three  Teasels 

of  special  importance. 

1.  Noah's  Ark  (n^n,  lebah';  Sept.  n^atros,  a 
Aesl ;  Josepbus  Xapva^,  a  coffer;  Vulg.  area,  Gen.  vi, 
14),  different  from  the  term  linst,  aron',  applied  to  tbe 
"  ark"  of  tbe  covenant,  and  other  receptacles  which  we 
know  to  have  been  chests  or  coffers,  but  tbe  same  that 
is  applied  to  tbe  "  ark"  in  which  Hoses  was  hid  (Exod. 
li,  S),  the  only  other  part  of  Scripture  in  which  it  oc- 
cars.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Septuagint  renders  it 
Oiflri,  Askip;  but  the  truth  seems  to  bo  that  aron  de- 
notes any  kind  of  chest  or  coffer,  while  tbe  exclusive 
application  of  tebah  to  the  vessels  of  Noah  and  of  Ho- 
ses would  suggest  the  probability  that  it  was  restricted 
to  such  chests  or  arks  as  were  intended  to  float  npon 


the  water,  of  whatever  description.  The  idantMf  U 
the  name  with  that  of  tiie  wicker  basket  in  whkh  Ms- 
sea  was  exposed  on  the  Nile  has  led  aooM  to  nimissi 
diat  the  ark  of  Noah  Waa  alsoof  wicker-woric,  orniW 
was  wattled  and  smeared  over  with  bstmnea  (AmL 
Vera,  "pitch,"  Gen.  vi,  14).  This  is  not  impomik, 
seeing  tliat  vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  thus  tm- 
structed  at  tbe  present  day ;  but  tliere  is  no  soffiocM 
ftothority  for  oairj'lng  the  analogy  to  thia  extcnC 

The  boat-like  Ibnn  of  tbe  art^  which  repeated  p> 
torial  representations  have  rendered  familiar,  is  fitted 
for- pn^ression  and  for  cutting  the  waves;  whew 
the  arfc  of  Noah  was  really  destined  to  do«t  idly  njMe 
the  waters,  without  any  other  motion  than  that  wliicfc 
it  received  fVom  them.  If  we  examine  tho  paaaoge  in 
Gen.  vt,  14-lfi,  we  can  only  draw  from  it  the  coodo- 
sion  that  the  ark  was  not  a  Ltoat  or  ship ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Robinson  (in  Calmflt's  Diet.  t.  v.)  deaeribea  it,  "s 
building  In  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  800  cnbiU 
long,  50  cubits  broad,  and  80  cubits  high.  The  length 
of  the  cubit,  in  tbe  great  variety  of  measures  that  ben 
this  name,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  oselest  to 
conjecture.  So  far  as  tbe  nonx  affords  any  evideon, 
it  also  goes  to  show  that  the  ark  of  Noah  was  not  ■ 
reguUriy-built  voasel,  but  merely  intended  to  float  st 
laige  upon  tb»  waters.  We  may,  therefore,  probsblr 
with  justice,  regard  it  as  a  la^e  oblong,  fioatbig  honst, 
with  a  roof  either  fiat  or  only  eligbtlj  inclined.  It 
was  constructed  with  three  stories,  and  had  a  door  a 
the  side.  There  is  no  mention  of  windowa  m  tie  mJe, 
but  a6oe«,  i,  e.  probably  in  the  flat  roof^  where  Kosb 
was  commanded  to  make  them  of  a  cubit  in  sise  (Gem. 
vi,  16).  That  this  Is  the  meaning  of  the  paaaage  aecou 
amiarent  from  Gen.  viii,  18,  where  Noah  removes  the 
covering  of  the  ark  in  order  to  asoerCain  whether  ths 
ground  was  dr^- — a  labor  unnecesaai^',  aurelr,  liad 
there  been  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  ark." 

The  purpose  of  thw  ark  was  to  preserve  certain  per- 
sons and  animals  from  the  deluge  witb  which  God  is^ 
tended  to  overwhelm  tha  land,  in  punishment  iot 
I  man's  iniquitiei.   The  persons  were  dgfat — ^Noah  aad 
I  his  wife,  with  his  three  aona  and  thor  wives  (Gen.  vii, 
I  7 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  fi).    The  animals  were,  one  pair  of  every 
"  unclean"  animal,  and  seven  pairs  of  all  that  were 
"clean,"   By  "clean"  we  understand  Gt,  and  by  "un- 
clean" unfit,  for  food  or  sacriitce.    Of  birds  there  wot 
seven  pairs  (Gen.  vii,  2, 8).    Those  who  have  wrteeo 
professedly  and  largely  on-  the  anbject  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  provide  for  all  tbe  existing  apedes  «f 
animals  in  the  arkjof  Noah,  showing  how  they  mighl 
be  distributed,  fed,  and  otherwise  provided  for.  B«t 
they  are  very  far  from  having  cleared  the  matter  at 
all  its  difficulties,  which  are  much  greater  than  they, 
in  their  general  ignorance  of  natural  history,  weie 
aware  of.    These  difficulties,  however,  chiefly  arise 
from  the  tssnmptioB  ^t  the  spe^s  at  aUtkt  aortf 
were  collected  in  the  arte   The  nAaber  of  such 
ciea  has  been  vastly  underrated  by  these  writers,  paltiy 
from  ignorance,  and  partly  ftvm  the  desire  to  limit  the 
number  for  which  they  imagined  they  were  required  to 
provide.    They  have  usually  satisfied  themselves  with 
a  provision  for  three  or  four  hundred  spenes  at  meet. 
"But  of  the  existing  mammalia  oonsiderably  mam 
than  one  tbonsand  species  are  known ;  of  birds,  Ailhr 
five  thousand ;  of  reptiles,  veiy  few  kinds  of  wiuA 
{ can  live  in  water,  two  thousand ;  and  the  researcbw 
I  of  travellers  and  naturalists  are  making  freqaoit  and 
most  interesting  additions  to  the  number  of  these  and 
all  other  classes.    Of  insects  (using  tbe  word  in  the 
I  popular  sense)  the  number  of  species  Is  Immwiae;  t« 
j  say  one  hundred  thoosand  would  be  moderate:  mA 
I  has  Its  appropriate  baUtation  and  food,  and  these  an 
,  necessary  to  its  life ;  and  the  larger  number  could  nut 
i  live  in  water.    Also  the  innumerable  millions  npaa 
{  millions  of  animalcules  must  be  provided  for,  for  tb^ 
have  all  their  appropriate  and  diversified  places  and 
1  circumstances  oL'ftxiAben(^VjfDit>J^)(«  Smith,  <M 
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Ike  Malim  behcteit  (Ae  ffctg  ScrifttiTtt  and  aome  Para 
^Gealogieal  Seumte,  p.  18&>.    Nor  do  then  ntimbers 
form  the  only  diffienlty ;  tor,  as  the  same  writer  ob- 
MrvM:  "AH  land  «nini«l>  have  OmSt  geograpbkal 
reboot,  to  which  tbeir  coostltuHonal  natuns  an  con- 
genial, and  many  conld  not  live  in  any  other  sitnation. 
We  cannot  repreient  to  ourBcIves  the  idea  of  their  be- 
ing biongbt  into  one  small  spot,  from  the  polar  re- 
gions, the  torrid  zone,  and  all  the  other  climates  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Eorope,  Amerioa,  Australia,  and  the  tbou- 
aanda  of  ialandf,  thedr  preservation  and  provision,  and 
the  final  disposal  of  Uiem,  wttbout  bringing  up  the 
idea  of  miracles  more  stopendoos  than  any  which  are 
recorded  In  Scriptore."    These  are  some  of  the  diffi- 
cnltlee  which  arise  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  spe- 
cies of  animals  existing  in  the  world  were  assembled 
together  uid  contained  in  the  ark.   And  if  the  object, 
u  luaally  aammed,  was  to  preserve  the  species  of 
creatures  which  the  Ddnge  would  otherwise  have  de- 
stroyed, the  provision  for  beasts  and  birds  only  must 
have  been  altogether  inadequate.    What,  then,  would 
have  become  of  the  conntless  reptiles,  insects,  and  an- 
imalcoles  to  which  we  have  already  referred  7  and  it 
is  not  clear  that  some  provision  must  not  also  have 
been  necessary  for  fishes  and  shell-animals,  many  of 
which  cannot  live  in  f^h  water,  while  others  cannot 
live  in  salt.    The  difficulty  of  assembling  in  one  spot, 
and  of  providing  for  in  the  ark,  the  various  mammalia 
and  birds  alone,  even  without  inclndins  the  otherwise 
essential  provision  for  reptiles,  iasecta,  and  fishes,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  suggest  some  error  in  the  current  be- 
lief.   We  ore  to  confer  the  different  kinds  of  accom- 
modation and  food  which  would  be  required  for  ani- 
mals of  such  different  habits  and  climates,  and  the 
neceaaary  ptovirion  for  cleansing  the  stables  or  dens. 
And  if  ao  much  ingenuity  has  been  required  in  devis- 
ing arrangements  for  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  species  which  the  writers  on  the  ark  have  been  will- 
ing to  admit  into  it,  what  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  immensely  laiger  number  which,  under  the  sup- 
posed conditions,  would  mlly  have  required  its  shel- 
ter?   There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  meeting  these  dif- 
ficulties bnt  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Stil* 
lingfleet,  approved  by  Matthew  Poole,  Dr.  J.  I^e 
Smith,  Le  Clerc,  RosenmOller,  and  others,  namely, 
tiiat,  OB  the  object  of  the  Deluge  was  to  sweep  man 
from  the  earth,  it  did  not  extend  beyond  that  region 
of  the  earth  which  man  then  inhabited,  and  that  only 
the  animals  of  that  legion  were  preserved  in  the  ark. 
tSee  Deloob.   Kshop  SdUingfleet,  who  wrote  hi  plain 
aobemess  long  before  geology  was  known  as  a  science, 
aod  when,  therefore,  those  discoveries  were  altogether 
nnthougfat  of,  by  which,  io  onr  day,  such  warm  con- 
troversies have  been  excited,  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  Flood  was  nniversal  as  to  mankind,  and  that  all 
men,  except  those  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  destroy- 
ed; bat  he  sees  no  evidence  ftom  Scripture  that  the 
whole  earth  was  then  Inhabited ;  he  does  not  think 
that  it  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  been'  so ;  and  he 
makt  what  reason  there  can  be  to  extend  the  Flood  be- 
yond the  occasion  of  it.    He  grants  that,  as  for  as  the 
Flood  extended,  all  the  animals  were  destroyed ;  "  but," 
be  adds,  "  I  see  no  reason  to  extend  the  destruction 
of  these  beyond  the  compass  of  the  earth  which  men 
then  inbaUted;  the  pnnUbment  of  the  beasts  was  oc- 
eaaiooed  by,  and  could  not  bnt  be  concomitant  with, 
ths  destruction  of  mankind.  Bnt  (the  occashm  of  the 
Ddnge  b^g  the  sin  of  man,  who  was  punished  in 
the  beasts  that  were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as 
im  hims^)  wliere  the  occasion  wa4  not,  as  where  there 
were  animals  and  no  men,  there  seems  no  necessity 
br  extending  the  Flood  thither"  (Ongmea  Sacra,  bk. 
ffi,  eh.  iy).    The  bishop  farther  argues  that  the 
ioa  for  pnsarving  living  creatures  in  the  aric  was 
that  there  might  be  a  stock  of  the  tame  and  domesti- 
cated snknals  that  should  be  immediately  "service- 
able fv  nan  afterthe  Flood;  which  was  certainly  the 
Cc 


main  thing  looked  at  in  the  preservation  of  them  In 
the  ark,  tl>at  men  might  have  all  of  them  ready  for  use 
after  the  Flood ;  which  conld  not  have  been  had  not 
the  several  kinds  been  preserved  in  the  ark,  although 
we  sappose  them  not  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

As  Noah  was  the  prc^^itor  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  as  the  ark  was  the  second  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man race,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  all  nations  tra- 
ditions and  reports  more  or  leaa  distinct  respecting 
him,  the  ark  hi  which  he  waa  saved,  and  the  Deluge 
tn  general.  Accordingly,  do  natlra  is  known  in  which 
such  traditions  have  not  lieen  found.  They  have 
been  very  industriously  brought  together  by  Bsnler, 
Bryant,  Fatwr,  and  other  mythol<^ts.  See  Aba- 
rat;  Noah.  And  as  it  appears  that  an  ark — that 
is,  a  boat  or  chest — was  carried  abont  with  great  cer- 
emony in  most  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  and  occupied 
an  eminent  station  In  the  holy  places,  it  has  with 
much  reason  been  conclndcd  that  this  was  originally 
intended  to  represent  the  ark  of  Noah,  which  eventur 
ally  came  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
On  this  ^abat  the  historical  and  mythological  testimo- 
nies are  very  clear  and  condueive.  The  tradition  of 
a  deluge,  by  which  the  race  of  man  was  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  has  been  traced  among  the  ChalU 
dsans,  Egyptians,  Phoenicbns,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Komans,  Goths,  Dmids,  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Burmese,  Mexicans,  Pemvians,  BracUIans,  Nicara- 
guans,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific ;  and  among  most  of  them  also 
the  belief  has  prevailed  that  certain  individuals  were 
preserved  in  an  ark,  ship,  boat,  or  raft,  to  replenish 
the  desolated  earth  with  inhabitants.  Nor  are  these 
traditions  uncorroborated  by  coins  and  monuments  of 
F  tone.  Of  the  latter  there  are  the  scnlptam  of  Egyj  t 
and  of  India ;  and  it  is  fkncied  Uiat  those  of  the  mon- 
uments called  Drnldloal  which  bear  the  name  of  iial- 
vattu,  and  iih  which  the  stones  are  disposed  hi  tlw-- 
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form  of  a  chest  or  house,  were  intended  as  memorials 
of  the  ark.  The  curious  subject  of  Arkita  worship  is 
especially  illustrated  lay  the  two  famous  medals  of 
Apamea.  There  were  six  cities  of  this  name,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  SjTia ;  nest  to  It  in 
importance  was  the  one  in  Phrygia,  called  also  Ki^u- 
roc>  Kibotoa,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  means  an  ark 
or  hollow  vessel.  The  medals  in  question  belong, 
the  one  to  the  elder  Philip,  and  the  otiier  to  Pertinax. 
In  the  former  it  fs  extremely  interesting  to  observe 
that  on  the  fVont  of  the  ark  is  the  name  of  Noah, 
NOE,  in  Greek  characters.  In  both  we  perceive  the 
ark  floating  on  the  water,  containing  the  patriarch  and 
his  wife,  the  dove  on  wing,  the  olive-branch,  and  the 
raven  perched  on  the  ark.  These  medals  also  repre- 
sent Noah  and  his  wife  on  terra  Jtrma,  In  the  attitude 
of  rendering  thanks  for  their  safety.  The  genuine- 
ness of  these  medals  has  been  established  beyond  all 
question  by  the  researches  of  Bryant  and  the  critical 
inspection  of  AbM  Bartb^lemy.  There  Is  another 
medal,  struck  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  which 
bears  the  inscription  AnAMBQN  KIBQTOX  MAP£- 
SIA,  "the  ark  and  the  Marsyas  of  the  Apamesns." 
See  Apamba.  The  coincidences  which  these  medals 
offer  are  at  least  exceedingly  curious ;  and  they  an 
scarcely  less  Illustrative  (rf  the  prevailing  belief  to 
which  we  are  referring,  if,  as  some  suppose,  the  figures 
represented  are  those  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  fMpls- 
iter,Dearca  .Voacki,  Witt.  16^).»^^tto^  «4U^^)1:& 
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Colot  at  ApamM  Cilotw,  with  fumowd  RnmentaUotiB  of 
thoAik. 

2.  The  Akk  of  BuutUBBss  (nap),  uhaik' ;  Sept. 

In  Exod.  ii,  3,  we  read  that  Moses  was  ex- 
posed among  the  flags  of  the  Nile  in  an  ark  (or  bout 
of  bulrushes)  daubed  with  slime  and  with  pitch.  The 
balmshes  of  which  the  ark  waa  made  were  the  papy- 
rus reed  (flgpfnu  ]K^gna\  which  grows  in  Egypt  in 
marshy  places.  It  was  use!  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
even  for  food.  Pliny  says,  from  the  plant  itself  they 
weave  boata,  and  other  ancient  writers  faifonn  us  that 
the  Nile  wherries  were  made  of  papyms.  Boats  made 
of  this  material  were  noted  for  their  swiftness,  and 
are  alloded  to  in  Isa.  xviii,  2.    See  Rked. 

3.  The  Sacred  Abk  of  the  Jews  ('pIK  or  "I'ltt, 
arm';  Sept.  and  New  Test.  n/3wrdc),  different  fWtm 
the  term  applied  to  the  ark  of  Noah.    It  is  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  chest  or  coSer,  whether  applied  to  the 
ark  in  the  tabernacle,  to  a  coffin,  to  a  mummy-chest 
(Gen.  1,  26),  or  to  a  chest  for  money  (2  Kings  xii,  9, 
10).    Our  word  arh  has  the  same  meaning,  being  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  area,  a  chest.    The  sacred  chest 
is  distinguished  from  others  as  the  "ark  of  God"  (1 
Sam.  iii,  3).  "  ark  of  the  covenant"  (Josh,  iil,  6;  Heb. 
ix,  4),  and  "  ark  of  the  law"  (Exod.  xxv,  22).  Thb 
ark  was  a  kind  of  box,  of  an  oblong  shape,  made  of 
ihittim  (acacia)  wood,  a  cubit  and  a  half  broad  and 
high,  two  cubits  long,  and  covered  on  all  sides  with 
the  purest  gold.   It  was  ornamented  on  its  upper  son 
face  with  a  border  or  rim  of  gold ;  and  on  each  of  the 
two  sides,  at  equal  distances  from  the  top,  were  two 
gold  rings,  in  which  were  placed  (to  remain  there  per- 
petually) the  gold-coTered  poles  by  which  the  ark  was 
carried,  and  which  oontinned  with  it  after  it  was  de- 
posited  in  the  tabernacle.    The  Levites  of  the  house 
of  Kohath,  to  whose  ofBce  this  especially  appertained, 
bore  it  in  its  progress.    Probably,  however,  when  re- 
moved from  within  the  vail  in  the  most  holy  place, 
which  was  its  proper  position,  or  when  taken  out  * 
thence,  priests  were  its  bearers  fNum.  vii,  9 ;  x,  21 ; 
iv,  6,  19,  20;  1  Kings  riii,  3,  6).    The  ends  of  the 
staves  were  visible  widiontthB  vail  fai  the  hdy  pUca 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  staves  being  drawn  to 
the  ends,  apparently,  but  not  out  of  the  rings.  The 
ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped  in  the  "  vail" 

of  the  dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the  curtain  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over  all,  and  was  therefore 
not  seen.  The  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark  was  of  the  same 
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length  and  breadth  as  the  ark  KaelT,  and  made  of  tb 
purest  gold.  Over  it,  at  the  two  extremities,  wen  tvt 
cherubim,  with  tiwir  facee  tamed  toward  each  oths. 
and  inclined  a  little  toward  the  lid  (oliierwise  caBri 
the  mercj/seai).  See  Chbbvb.  Tlwdr  win^,  vtiA 
were  spread  out  over  the  top  of  the  ark,  fooned  tk 
throne  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  while  tbe  ark  itsdr 
was  his  footstool  (Exod.  xxv,  10-22 ;  xxxvH,  l-8\ 
(Comp.  JoaephuB,  Ant.  iii,  6,  6;  Philo,  Opera,  ii,  ISO: 
Koran,  ii,  249,  ed.  Harrac. ;  for  heathen  paralkls,  tec 
Apulej.  Atia.  xi,  262,  Blp. ;  Pausan.  vii,  19,  3 ;  Ovid. 
Art  Am.  ii,  609  sq. ;  Catull.  Ixiv,  260  sq.  See  gta- 
erolly  Keland,  Anliq.  Sacr.  i,  6,  19  sq.,  43  aq. ;  Caqi- 
zov,  Appar.  p.  260  sq. ;  Schoacfat,  Animadvfn.  p.  3r^ 
sq. ;  Boxtorf,  Bi^.  arca/ced.  in  UgoUni  TTtetma:  vin; 
Hoffmann,  in  the  Halt.  Encycl.  xiv,  27  aq, ;  Otba,  In. 
AoM.  p.  60  sq. ;  Rau,  JVii6et  tuper  area  fad.  Ucibon. 
nfi7,Utrecht.l760;  Thalemann,A'«iA««aprrami/(rrf. 
Lipa.  1762,  Vindlc.  1771 ;  Lamy,  De  tabemacfitd.  p. 
412  sq. ;  Van  Til,  7)e  tiAentae.  Mom.  p.  U7  sq.) 

This  ark  was  tbe  most  sacred  otiject  among  the  Is- 
raelites ;  it  was  deposited  in  the  innermost  and  boOtit 
part  of  the  tabernacle,  called  "the  holy  of  holies" 
(and  afterward  in  the  correeponding  apartment  of  \W 
Temple),  where  it  stood  so  that  one  end  of  each  of  tbe 
poles  by  which  it  waa  carried  (which  were  drawn  om 
ao  far  aa  to  allow  the  ark  to  be  placed  agun^  the  buk 
wall)  touched  tbe  vail  which  separated  the  two  »pvi- 
ments  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Kinj^s  viii,  8).  It  was  aim 
probably  a  reliquary  for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  nd 
of  Aaron.  We  read  In  1  Kings  viii,  9,  that  "  there 
was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stoet 
which  Uoses  put  there  at  Horeb."  Yet  Paul,  or  tbr 
author  of  Heb.  ix,  4,  asserts  tliat,  besides  the  two  ta- 
bles of  stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna"  and  "  Aaron's  nd 
that  budded"  were  inside  the  ark,  which  were  £net- 
ed  to  be  "  laid  up"  and  "kept  be/ore  tie  temtmamg.' 
i.  e.  before  the  tables  of  the  law  (Exod.  zl,  20);  and 
probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other  re- 
ceptacle for  them,  and  some  would  have  been  seccs- 
sary,  the  statement  of  1  Kings  viii,  9,  implies  that  br 
Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  disappeared.  The 
expression  "'"'^^  I?*?,  Deut.  xxx,  26,  obscurely  ren- 
dered "»n  the  side  of  the  ark"  (Anth.  Vers.),  merely 
means  "  beside"  it 

During  the  marches  of  the  Israelites  it  was  covered 
with  a  purple  pall,  and  borne  b>-  the  priests,  with 
great  reverence  and  care,  in  advance  of  the  host  (Sma. 
iv,  6,  6 ;  x,  33).  It  was  before  the  ark,  thus  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  separated ;  and 
it  remained  in  tbe  lied  of  the  river,  with  tbe  attendant 
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pHcats,  antU  the  wbble  boat  had  puaed  over ;  and  no 
KKwer  was  It  nlao  Inonght  up  than  the  waters  resumed 
their  copne  (Jwh.  iii;  iv,  7, 10, 11, 17, 18).    We  may 
notice  m  fictioo  of  the  Babbis  that  there  were  ttco  arki, 
one  which  remained  in  the  shrine,  and  another  which  j 
preceded  the^camp  on  its  march,  and  that  thie  latter  j 
contained  the  broken  tables  of  the  law,  as  the  former  i 
the  whole  onea.    The  ark  was  similarly  conapieuona  | 
in  the  grand  pnceadni  round  Jericho  (Joah,  vl,  4, 6, 
8,  II,  1^   It  Is  not  woodeifnl,  tber«fi»e,  that  the  i 
neighboring  nations,  who  had  no  notion  of  sinritoal ' 
worship,  looked  npon  it  as  the  God  of  the  Israelites  . 
(1  Sam.  iv,  6,  7),  a  delusion  which  may  have  been 
strengthened  1^  the  figures  of  the  chembiro  on  it. 
After  the  settkunent  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the  ark 
remained  in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  until,  in  the  time 
of  £11,  it  was  carried  along  with  the  army  id  the  war 
ngaiutt  the  Philistines,  under  the  anpentitioas  tkotion 
that  it  would  secure  the  victory  to  the  Hebrews. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  not  only  beaten,  but  the  ark 
itself  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv,  S-11), 
whose  triamph  was,  however,  very  short  lived,  as  they 
were  so  oppressed  by  the  hand  of  God  that,  after  seven 
montlts,  Ukey  wen  glad  to  send  it  back  again  (1  Sam. 
T,  7).    After  that  it  remained  apart  from  the  taber* 
nacle,  at  Kiijath-jearim  (vii,  1, 2),  where  it  e<a)tb)ned 
until  the  time  of  David,  who  pnrpMed  to  remove  it  to 
JeruBalem ;  but  the  old  prwcribed  mode  of  removing  ' 
it  from  place  to  place  was  so  much  neglected  as  to 
cause  the  death  of  Uzzah,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  left  in  the  bonae  of  Obededom  (2  Sam.  vi,  1-11) ; 
but  after  three  months  David  took  courage,  and  suc- 
ceeded ia  aflbcting  its  safe  removal,  in  grand  proces- 
sion, to  Uoont  Zion  (v«r.  12-19).   When  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  completed,  the  aric  was  depouted  in 
the  sanctuary  (1  Kings  viii,  6-9).    Several  of  the 
Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events  (e.  g.  xxiv, 
xlvii,  cxxxii),  and  Psa.  cv  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them.  See 
Psalms.    The  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  3,  in  which 
Jonah  directs  the  Levites  to  restore  the  aric  to  the 
boly  place,  is  understood  by  SMoe  to  imply  that  it  had 
either  been  removed  by  Amon,  who  put  an  idol  in  its 
place,  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  the  "  trupass" 
of  which  be  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  (2  Chrou. 
3xxiil,  28),  or  that  the  priests  themselves  had  with- 
drawn it  daring  idolatrous  timet,  and  preserved  it  in 
•me  secret  place,  or  had  removed  it  tttm  one  place 
to  another.   But  It  seems  more  likely  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  holy  of  holies  during  the  purification 
•nd  repeiiB  of  tiM  Tem{de  by  this  same  Joeiah,  and 
that  he,  in  this  passage,  merely  directs  it  to  be  again 
set  in  its  place.   Or  it  may  have  been  removed  by 
Kanasseh,  to  make  room  for  the  "  carved  image"  that 
be  placed  "  in  the  bouse  of  God"  (2  Chron.  zxxiii,  7). 
'What  became  of  the  ark  when  the  Temple  was  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  ia  not  known, 
and  all  conjectnrB  is  nselees.   It  was  probaUy  taken 
sway  or  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Esdr.  x, 
2S).    The  Jews  believe  that  it  was  concealed  tnm  the 
spoilers,  and  account  it  among  the  hidden  things  which 
the  Messiah  is  to  reveal  (fee  Ambros.  Off.  iii,  17^18; 
Joseph.  Gorionld.  i,  21;  Wemsdorf,  Dejidt  Maccab. 
p.l88sq.;  Hfahna, iS&eiaf.  vl,  1).   It  is  certun,  how- 
ever, from  the  consent  of  all  the  Jewish  writers,  that 
tbe  old  aA  was  not  contained  in  the  second  temple, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  ttut  any  new  one  was  made. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  the  ark  is  one  of  the  important 
particulara  in  which  this  temple  was  held  to  be  inferior 
tAtbatof  Solomon.  , The  most  holy  place  is  therefore 
Scaenlly  condderedto  have  been  empty  in  the  second 
tenple  (as  Josephus  states,  War,  v,  14) ;  or  at  most 
(aa  the  rabbins  allage,  Uisbna,  Yoma,  v,  2)  to  have 
coitained  only  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  which  the 
»rk  should  have  occui»ed  (comp.  Tacit,  Iliit,  v,  9). 
The  sQence  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  Afaccabeea,  and 
Josephus,  wbo  repeatedly  mention  all  the  other  sacred 


utensils,  but  never  name  the  ark,  seems  condodve  on 
thesabje^  Bnt,  notwithstanding  tMa  weight  of  tegti- 
mony,  then  are  writers,  such  aa  Prideaux  (Comue^, 
i,  207),  who  contend  that  the  Jews  could  not  properly 
carry  on  their  worship  without  an  ark,  and  that  if  the 
original  ark  was  not  recovered  after  Uie  Captivity,  a 
new  one  mnst  have  been  made  (Calmet's  lAuaiaHon 
utr  fArehe  dAlHaaeet  Has*,  De  k^ide  ati  area  impo- 
nta/nt,  Erb.  and  Lpx.  n.  d.  4to).   See  Temple. 

Concerning  the  design  and  form  of  the  ark,  it  ap. 
pears  that  clear  and  unexpected  light  has  leen  thrown 
by  the  diaooveries  whtdi  have 
of  late  years  been  made  in 
Bgj'pt,  and  which  have  unfold- 
ed to  us  the  rites  and  myste- 
ries of  tl)e  old  Egyptians.  (See 
Deter,  de  tEgypU,  Att.  i,  pi. 
11,  fig.  4;  pL  12,  fig.  8;  UI,pl. 
82,  34,  86;  comp.  BosenmQl- 
Ier,Jtfor^en/.ii,96  sq.;  Heeren, 
Jdeeu,  II,  ii,881;  Spencer,  i>^. 
rit.  iii,  &,  p.  1064  sq. :  B&hr, 
3!fmbol.i,m,  402  sq.)    "  One 
of  the  most  important  cere- 
monies was  the  '  piooesdon  of 
shrines,'  which  is  mentfened  Egrptiau  Ark.  From  the 
in  the  Koaetta  stone,  and  fre-  Moonmtnts. 
:  qoently  occurs  on  the  walls  of  the  temples.  The 
shrines  were  of  two  kinds :  the  one  a  sort  of  canopy; 
the  other  an  ark  or  sacred  boat,  which  may  be  termed 
.  the  great  shrine.    This  was  carried  with  grand  pomp 
!  by  the  priests,  a  certain  number  being  selected  for 
that  duty,  who  supported  it  on  their  shoulders  by 
i  means  of  long  staves,  passmg  through  metal  rings  at 
the  dde  of  the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  and  brought 
'  it  into  the  temple,  where  it  was  deposited  upon  a  stand 
:  or  table,in  order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies  might 
be  discharged  before  it.    The  stend  was  also  carried 
in  procession  ^y  another  set  of  prieste,  following  the 
shrine,  by  means  of  similar  staves ;  a  method  usually 
adopted  for  carrying  large  statues  and  sacred  em- 
blems, too  heavy  or  too  important  to  b«  borne  by  ono 
person.    The  same  is  Btat«l  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  in  some  of  their  religious  processions 
(comp.  1  Chron.  xv,  2, 16;  2  Sam.  xv,  24 ;  and  Josh, 
iii,  12),  as  in  carrying  the  ark  to  ite  place,  into  the 
oracle  of  the  boose,  to  the  most  holy  place,  when  the 
Temple  was  bdlt  1^  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii,  6)."  .... 
"  Some  of  the  arks  or  boats  contained  the  emUems  of 
Life  and  StalnHty,  which,  when  the  veil  was  drawn 
aside,  were  partially  seen ;  and  others  presented  the 
beetle  to  the  inn,  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of  two 
figures  of  tbe-goddesB  Thenel,  or  Truth,  which  call  to 
mind  the  cherubim  of  the  Jews"  (Wilkinson's  Aw. 
Eff^ptioM,  V,  271,  275).    The  ritual  of  the  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  Komans,  and  other  andent  nations,  included 
the  use  of  what  Clemens  Alexandrinns  calls  nvrai 
pvariKai  (Profrfpt.  p.  12).   The  aame  Clemens  (Strom. 
V,  578)  also  contains  an  allusion  of  a  proverbial  char- 
'  acter  to  the  ark  and  its  rites,  which  seems  to  show 
I  that  they  were  popolariy  known,  where  he  says  that 
I  "only  the  master  (ItlauKaXoc)  may  uncover  the  ark" 
(iti/Jiiirof).    In  Latin,  olso,  the  word  aretmm,  con* 
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aected  with  area  and  areeo,  U  tb«  recognised  term  Tor 
ft  SKcnd  laytUry.  (IDoatntioos  of  tlie  aame  soliject 
occur  tiao  m  Plot.  DtU-etOm.  c.  89;  Eweb.  Prop. 
Evamg.  U,  8.) 

Thew  reMmblances  tmd  differences  appear  to  us  to 
cast  &  strong  light,  not  only  on  the  form,  bat  on  the 
purpose  of  the  Jewish  ark^  The  discoveries  of  this 
sort  which  have  lately  been  made  in  Egypt  hare  add- 
ed an  overwbetiaing  weight  of  proof  to  the  evidencs 
which  previously  existed,  that  Uie  "tabernacle  made 
with  hands,"  with  its  utensils  and  ministers,  bore  a 
designed  external  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  models, 
but  purged  of  the  details  and  peculiarities  which  were 
the  most  open  to  abuse  and  misconstruction.  That 
tbe  Israelites,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  sojourn  in 
E)j:ypt,  followed  the  rites  and  religion  of  tbe  cpuntry, 
and  were  (at  least  many  of  them)  gross  idolaters,  is 
distinctlyaffirmedin  Scripture  (Josh,  xxiv,  14}  £zek. 
xxiil,  8,  8, 19),  and  la  shown  by  tbdr  ready  lapse 
into  the  worship  of  the  "golden  calf,"  and  by  tbe 
striking  fact  that  they  actually  carried  about  with 
them  one  of  tbese_  Egyptian  shrines  or  tabernacles  in 
the  wilderness  (Amos  v,  26).  From  thrir  conduct,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  their  sentiments  and  character,  it 
appears  that  this  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people 
vere  incapable  (as  a  nation)  of  adhering  to  that  simple 
form  of  worship  and  service  which  is  most  pleasing  to 
God.  (See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  tbe  ^ai.  Bib, 
iiepos.  Oct.  1843,  p.  290-812.)— Kitto,  s.  y. 


Andent  Elgrptlan  Shrlab 

Tbe  purpose  or  object  of  the  ark  was  to  contain  in- 
violate the  Uivine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 
"  covenant"  from  whldi  it  derived  Its  title,  Uie  idea 
of  which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  d^xuitum  of  tbe  Jewish  dispensation. 
The  perpetual  safe  custody  of  tbe  material  tables  no 
doubt  suggested  the  moral  observance  of  the  precepts 
inscribed.  The  words  of  the  Auth,  Vers,  in  1  Chr.  xiii, 
3,  seem  to  imply  a  use  of  the  ark  for  the  purpose  of 
an  oracle ;  but  this  is  probably  erroneous,  and  "  we 
sought  it  not"  the  meaning;  so  the  Sept.  renders  it 
(see  Gesenins,  Lex.  a.  v.  13^1).  Occupying  the  most 
boly  spot  of  the  whole  sanctuary,  it  tended  to  exclude 
any  idol  from  the  centre  of  worship.  And  Jeremiah 
OH,  16)  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  even  tbe  ark 
should  be  "  no  more  remembered"  as  the  climax  of 
spiritualized  religion  apparently  In  Ueesianic  times. 
It  was  also  the  support  of  tbe  mercy-eeat,  materially 


symboliung,  perhaps,  the  "covenant"  aa  that  on  whid 
"  mercy"  nstod.  It  also  ftimtalwd  a  l^ltimale  mt 
to  that  longing  after  a  material  object  for  rsverertil 

feeling  which  is  common  to  all  rell^ona.  It  wat, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  higb-prieat,  and  re- 
sembled in  this  respect  the  I>eity  whom  it  symboliicd. 
whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live.  Tim 
this  reverentul  feeling  may  have  been  impaired  im- 
ing  its  absence  among  tba  Philistlnfla  Menu  pnbaLk 
from  tbe  case  of  Uzzah.— Smitli.   See  HEftcr-flBiT. 

Ar'kite  (Heb.  Arki',  "^pn? ;  Sept.  and  Jos«i4i. 
ApovKaioc,  like  the  Samar.  Aruii',  "^pl^?),  a  derig- 
nation  of  the  inhabitants  of  A  rta  (Plin.  v,  16 ;  'Apg; 
VUA,  V,  16),  who  are  meationed  in  Gen.  z,  17;  1 
Cbron.  i,  16,  as  descended  from  the  Ffaomidan  or  Si- 
don  Ian  l»snch  of  the  great  hmily  of  Canaan.  This, 
in  fact,  as  well  as  the  other  small  Dorthera  states  of 
Phcenicia,  was  a  colony  from  the  great  parent  state 
of  Sidon.  Arka,  or  Arct  ('ApKtf),  their  chief  town, 
lay  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradus,  at  the  westere 
base  of  Lebanon  (Joseph.  Ant.i,G,i;  Jerome,  Qimtl. 
in  Gen.  x,  1&).  Josepfaus  {Ant.  viU,  2,  8)  makes  Baa- 
nab,  who  in  1  Kings  iv,  16,  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
peiintendent  of  the  tribe  of  Asber,  governor  of  Arki 
('ApKq)  by  the  sea ;  and  if,  as  commonly  supposed,  the 
capital  of  the  Arkltes  Is  intended,  their  small  state 
must,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  have  been  under  tk 
Hebrew  yoke.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  a  splendid 
temple  was  erected  here  in  honor  of  Astarte,  the  Venw 
of  tbe  Phcenicians  (Macrob.  Sat.  i,  21).  Subsequent- 
ly Arka  shared  the  lot  of  the  other  small  nMBsMn 
states  In  that  qnafter;  but  hi  bter  times  it  fomed 
part  of  Herod  Agrippa'a  kinf^dom.  Titus  pasted 
through  it  on  his  return  from  tbe  destmction  of  Jtn- 
salem  CApcm'a,  Joseph.  War,  vii,  5,  1).  In  tbe  Hid- 
rash  {Afidr.  Rabb.  37)  it  is  called  "Arkam  of  Leba- 
non" CpSaW  Qpn?).  The  name  and  site  seem  nem 
to  have  been  unknown  (Mannert,  p.  891),  although  for 
a  time  it  bore  the  name  of  Catarta  Libani  (Aurel.  Vict 
De  Ctes.  zxiv,  1),  from  having  been  tbe  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Sevems  (Lamprid.  AIkt.  Sen.').  Cmns  sr 
exUnt  of  it  (Eckhel,  Dactr.  Sun.  iii,  360),  bat  not  of 
its  Fhaeniciui  period  (Gesenius,  Monum.  Pktmic.  u. 
286  sq.).  It  was  eventually  tbe  seat  of  a  CbriatisD 
bishopric  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Cki-iu.  ii,  81o,  823).  It 
is  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  Arabian  writers  (Ui- 
chaelia,  Spicil.  ii,  23 ;  also  Orieni.  Bibl.  vi,  99  sq. ; 
Scbultens,  Vila  Saladini ;  Edrisi,  p.  13;  KosenmOller. 
Barh^.  Ckron.  p.  282).  It  is  mentioned  in  all  Uw 
Itineraries  of  this  region,  and  is  conspicuous  in  eariy 
ecclesiastical  records.  It  also  figures  largely  in  the 
exploits  of  tbe  Crusaders,  by  whom  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  in  1099,  but  at  last  taken  in  1109  by 
Bertrand  (see  Robinson's  Batarches,  new  ed.  iii,  578 
sq.).  In  1202  it  was  totally  destro^'ed  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  lay  82  Roman  miles  from  Antaradus,  18 
miles  fhnn  Tripoli,  and,  according  to  Abulfeda,  a  par- 
asang  from  the  sea  (7*06.  Spia,  p.  II).  In  a  position 
corresponding  to  tbeae  intimations,  Shaw  {Obttml. 
p.  270)  noticed  the  site  and  ruins.  Burckbardt  (^jrrui. 
p.  162),  in  travelling  from  tbe  north-east  of  Lebanoa 
to  Tripoli,  at  tbe  distance  of  about  four  miles  south  of 
the  Nahr-el-kebir  (Eleutbenu),  came  to  a  bill  called 
Tt\-A  rka,  which,  from  ita  regnlariy  Battened  conical 
form  and  smooth  aides,  appeared  to  be  artificial.  He 
was  told  that  on  Its  top  were  some  ruins  of  faabitatiou 
and  wbUh.  Upon  an  elevation  on  its  east  and  south 
sides,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
plain,  tbe  sea,  and  the  Anzeirj'  mountains,  are  large 
and  extensive  heaps  of  mbtiisb,  traces  of  ancient 
dwellings,  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  remains  of  walls,  and 
fragments  of  granite  columns.  These  are  no  doubt 
the  remains  of  Arka ;  and  the  bill  was  probably  the 
acropolis  or  citadel,  or  the  site  of  a  temple  (Hames- 
veld,  iii,  39  sq.).  Tbe  prueiit^iUaral  lus  21  Greek 
and  7  Moslem  fiOt^tefc-^  Vi«^4(f  &Ulct  amid  tb" 
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eoltmnia  of  this  once  splendid  city  (.SjUiiriftMa  Baara, 
1848,  p.  16). 

Aries  (j1  relate),  an  sndeat  arcbieplBcopal  Bee  in 
Lower  Provence,  on  the  left  of  the  Bhone,  seven 
leagues  from  its  month,  &bout  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  leagues  from  Peris.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  Ara  data,  a  high  altar  raised  here  in  pagan 
times.  A  number  of  councils  and  synods  were  held 
at  Arias,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief:  (1.)  In 
3U,  a  gmural  synod  for  the  West,  at  which  Ccoatan- 
tine  and  600  or  688  Uebops  were  present ;  38  canons 
were  fiamed  on  the  Donatists,  etc ;  (2.)  in  428  or  429, 
at  which  Gennanns  and  Lupus  were  deputed  to  En- 
gland ;  (3.)  in  455,  under  Ravenaine,  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute between  Faustos,  abbot  of  Lerins,  and  the  bishop 
of  Frejns ;  (4.)  in  475,  against  Lucidus,  accused  of 
Predeatinationlsm;  (5.)  in  624,  under  Cnsarius,  four 
canons  on  ordination  were  pnblished ;  (6.)  in  1284, 
nnder  John  Baussan,  twenty-fbur  canons  were  pub- 
lished  against  heretics,  chiefly  against  the  Waldenses ; 
(7.)  in  1276,  by  Bertrand  de  S.  Martin,  twenty-two 
canons  were  published,  and  the  clergy  fordidden  mak- 
ing wills. — Laudon,  Manual  of  ComdU;  Smith,  7*0- 
bU$  of  Church  Bist. 

Ann  (usually  SIHT,  zero'd,  ^axluiv)  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  denote 
power.  Hence,  to  "  break  the  arm"  is  to  diminish  or 
to  destroy  the  power  (Psa.  x,  15;  Kzek,  xxx,21;  Jer. 
zlriii,  26).  It  is  also  employed  to  denote  tiie  Infinite 
power  of  God  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  13 ;  xlviii,  2 ;  Isa.  UU,  1 ; 
John  xii,  38).  In  a  few  places  the  metaphor  is,  with 
great  force,  extended  to  the  action  of  the  arm,  as,  "  I 
will  redeem  yon  with  a  atretched-out  arm"  (Exod.  vi, 
5),  that  is,  with  a  power  folly  exerted.  The  figure  is 
here  taken  from  the  attitude  of  ancient  warriors  baring 
and  outstretching  the  arm  for  fight.  Thus,  in  lea.  Ui, 
10,  "Jehovah  bath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  nations."  Lowth  has  shown,  from  the 
Sept.  and  other  venions,  that  in  Isa.  ix,  20,  "  they 
shall  eat  every  one  the  flesh  of  hia  awn  arm"  should 
be  "  the  flesh  of  his  nelghtxir,"  similar  to  Jer.  xix,  9, 
meaning  that  they  should  harass  and  destroy  one  an- 
other.   (See  Wemyss's  Clams  SymMica,  p.  "23,  24.) 

Aimaged'don  <^Ap}iayiSSii>v,  Rev.  xvi,  16),  pTop> 
erly  "  the  mountain  of  Megiddo"  (Heb.  V^VQ  "ill),  a 
city  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan,  rebnilt  by  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  ix,  16).  See  Meoiddo.  In  the  mys- 
tical language  of  prophegr,  the  word  monntain  repre- 
sents the  Church,  and  the  events  which  took  place  at 
Megiddo  are  tapposed  to  have  had  a  tyi^cal  reference 
to  the  sorrows  and  triumphs  of  the  people  of  God  un- 
der the  Gospel.  "  In  that  day,"  says  Zechariab  (xii, 
11),  "  shall  there  be  a  great  mourning  In  Jerusalem, 
as  the  monming  of  Hadadrimmon  in  t)re  valley  of 
llegiddon ;"  referring  to  the  death  of  Josiah  (q.  v.). 
**  He  gathered  them  together  into  a  place  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon,"  Is  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse;  and  the  word  has  been  translated  by' 
some  as  "the  monntain  of  destmction,"  by  others  as 
"  the  monntain  of  the  gospel" — a  passage  that  prob- 
ably has  reference  to  the  symbolical  use  of  the  name 
in  Zechariab.  Into  a  valley  omlnons  of  slaughter  the 
unclean  spirits  (representing  the  heathen  influence 
of  the  Roman  empire),  under  the  apeolal  guidance  of 
Providence  (xvii,  17),  conduct  the  assembled  fbrcas  of 
the  beast  and  his  allies;  and  there  in  dne  time  ^ey 
come  to  an  overthrow  through  an  almighty  conqueror 
(Stnart,  Commeta.  in  loc.).  The  passage  is  best  Il- 
lustrated by  comparing  a  similar  one  In  the  book  of 
Joel  (iii,  2,  12),  where  the  scene  of  the  divine  Judg- 
ments is  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as  the 
"valley  of  Jeboshaphat,"  the  &ct  anderlying  the 
image  being  Jdtoshaphat's  great  victory  (2  Chron.  xx, 
26;  sea  ZMb.  xlv,  3,  4).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
strogdaof  good  and  evil  la  sn^ested  by  that  battle- 
field,  the  pUn  of  Esdrmeloo,  which  was  famous  for 


two  great  victories — of  Bmk  over  tba  Canaanlteg 
(Jndg.  iv,  v),  and  Gideon  over  the  Hidianites  (Jndg. 
vii);  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the  death  of  Saul  in 
the  invasion  of  the  I%iUatines  (1  Sam.  sxxi,  8),  and 
the  death  of  Jralah  In  the  invasion  of  the  Egytrtiaos 
(2  Kings  xxlii,  29,  80 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  22).  With 
the  first  and  fourth  of  these  events,  Hegidilo  (Mayt^Jw 
in  the  Sept.  and  Josephus)  is  espedally  connected. 
Hence  ' Ap~iiayiSi>v,  "the  hill  of  Hegiddo."  (See 
B&hr's  Excmvu  on  Herod,  ii,  169.)  As  regards  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  remarked  by  Stanley  (^mcn  and  PaU 
ettme,  p.  8S0)  that  this  imageiy  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a  Galiliean,  to  whom  the  scene  of  these 
battles  was  familiar.    See  Esdbaelok. 

Axmagb,  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  in  Ireland. 
This  church  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in  444  or  445. 
The  chapter  is  composed  of  five  dignitaries,  four  pret^ 
endaries,  eight  vicars  choral,  and  an  oi^anist.  The 
present  cathedral  is  bnUt  of  red  sandstone,  and  Is  cnt- 
ciform — 184  by  119  feeL  It  has  recently  been  repair^ 
ed  and  beautified,  chiefiy  at  the  cost  (£10,000)  of  the 
present  lord  primate.  A  new  Gothic  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  occupies  the  principal  hei^t  to  the  north, 
and  the  primatial  palace  that  to  the  south  of  the  ca- 
thedral. There  is  a  fever  hospital  for  forty  patients, 
maintained  by  the  present  primate,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  four  counties.  The  archbishop  is  PnmaU 
and  MetropaliiOK  of  aU  Irdand,  and  has  an  income  of 
£12,087  a  year.  The  present  Inenmbent  is  Lord  J.  G. 
Beresford,  translated  from  Dublin  in  1822. 

Anne'llia  ('A^/itvi'a),  a  conntry  of  Western  Asia, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  language  vt  Scriptnra 
under  that  name  (on  the  BarmmoA  of  Amos  iv,  8,  see 
BosenmOller,  In  loc.),  though  it  occurs  in  the  English 
version  (2  Kings  xix,  37),  where  onr  translators  have 
verj  unnecessarily  substituted  it  for  Ararat  (comp. 
marginal  reading) ;  but  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  three  following  Hebrew  designations,  which 
seem  to  refer  either  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to 
particular  districts.   See  Asia. 

1.  Abaqat,  13^^!*,  the  land  upon  (or  over)  the 
mountains  of  which  the  ark  rested  at  the  Deluge  (Gen. 
viii,4;  comp.  Josephus,  ^nf.i,S,  5);  whither  the  sons 
of  Sennacherib  fled  after  mnrdei^g  thdr-  bther  (2 
Kings  xix,  37;  Isa.  xxxvii,  88);  and  one  of  tho 
"  kingdoms"  sommoned,  aloni;  with  Minni  and  Ash- 
kensz,  to  arm  against  Babylon  (Jer.  li,  27).  That 
there  was  a  prevlnce  of  Ararad  in  ancient  Armenia 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  native  historian,  Hoses 
of  Chorene  (Ilut.  Armen,  ed.  WUston,  Lond.  1736,  p. 
361).  It  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  was  di- 
vided into  twenty  circles,  and,  being  the  prindpal 
province,  was  cmnmonly  the  residence  tlie  kings 
or  govpmors.   See  article  Aeabat. 

2.  Uimn,  "VS,  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  II,  27,  along 
with  Ararat  and  Ashkenaz,  as  a  kingdom  called  to 
arm  itself  against  Babylon.  The  name  ia  by  some 
taken  for  a  contraction  of  "  Armenia,"  and  the  Cbald. 
in  the  text  in  Jeremiah  has  i7iir>nMt(^3'^9^>in).  There 
appears  a  trace  of  the  name  Minni  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Josephus  (_AtU.  i,  3,  6)  from  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
where  it  is  said  that  "  titere  is  a  great  monntain  in 
Armenia,  beyond  the  Mingat  (Miwac),  called  Baris, 
upon  which  it  is  reported  that  many  who  fled  at  tho 
time  of  the  Deluge  were  saved ;  and  that  one  who  was 
carried  In  an  aric  came  on  shore  upon  the  top  of  it;  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  timber  were  a  great  while  pre- 
served. This  might  be  the  man  about  whom  Moses, 
the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  wrote."  Saint-Martin 
(Memoira  sur  rAnUaie,  i,  249),  has  the  not  verj- 
probable  conjecture  that  the  word  "  Minni"  may  refer 
to  the  Hanavaxians,  a  distingnlshed  Armenian  tribe, 
descended  firom  Msnsvax.  a  son  of  Halfcr^M^rt^^ 
of  whose  eonntry  was  HaMi#iM,Ni^«4MttjM. 
It  Gontaina  the  root  of  the  name  l^tniMtMa  accon&g  to 


•Sii  BHWiUr  mmM  dnindoit,  Ras^VHad,  "tin 
maonuias  dT  AnnnL"'  li  ttiraithji'  of  ntniw  tint  tha 
spoE  where  XenopbSD  UMTtktii*  ttlU  tbe  numn  of  tlie 
country  thraug-h  whicb  fae  waa  pajiin^  iirii<:i  Armonin, 
I'liincidrs  Kith  llie  ;K>i>cti<Jii  herb  UEiiii^Nii^il  t>j  M'\i\Jii 
n  An.  Iv,  ,<:  Aiii;.iinrth,  TrFiJ-t  i-r'  Iiijhhi.  ji.  i;71, 
111  £'s;i.  viv,  «,  wlnTc  it  i-  -iil'l.  "(■.■(It  ol'tlit'  ivi.rv  [.ml- 
,rh'-i--t'ii  llii'V  iii.uir  1  lifi'  [Iiv  lli.'liri'i^  ivurd 

rcnilKr'-il  "  wl3trtL-_v"  i?  trunni  t^;";),  utid  liiiuct  BUiDfl 
(if.K-  KoBsnnabltBr,  iu  lou.)  uke  it  for  the  proper  nJLioe, ' 
UBtl  wQUld  truulAte  ''  piiUiCBi  of  Armeaki,"  bat  Uie  iu-r 

Biid  fiiunJ  with  ^fvut  variety  of  otthojrniphy  in  tha  ' 
8«pi.  «nd  JguBfibnB.  Ic  tjw  ithooi^plliB  t&Ua  in  tha  | 
tHth  chNptor  of  6«nesU  C'^r.  8;  wmp.  1  Cbnui.  1,  ^)  , 
Xi^CKroiBti  19  intradiiced  as  the  yiiDn-i:e«t  tOa  at  QitOKt  i 
(wo  of  Japhflt),  wlio  is  niipiKMi'il  Ut  h:iv^  nm^  \ 

to  the<  Oiuiue'riUinft  vn  Ihfr  iinctli  cnn^i  ijT  the  Euxino 
Sen.  Iii"  tHWr  610IU  lH^in^:  A--l*keiMi  n."'!  Iliphath,  lioth. 
progoDttiiTN  uf  nnrthc-TT]  trilitu,  iiiniiu^^  wIjulii  u\eo  it  is 
naAtirji  to  SBok  ft>r  thi  posterity  of  To^&rmAli.  Tho 
ptvptiet  Ezeldel  (xxxvtii,  Q)  aisa  ctassei  alanj^  with 
Gomer  "tli9  hutna  otTtjgnTmah  uid  tha  sidei  of  the  | 
north"  (in  Iho  Eiij;.  Vem.  "  of  the  north  quarter^"),  I 
wtiisrc,  U3  al--'>  wt  I'>.ok.  x^ni.  !1,  '!  i-  ['f^V  L^J  li-;*!-!'' 
Me."herh  nnti  Tuhiil^  pfFt>-|i'l_i  tln-tri'"-  "I'tli'-  HTn-i-lii 
■IM]  Ti!""ir-Tii  ill  t  111-  I  Ni  -ii',  i  Ifiu  .'li 

Hid  .li:'  '  'I    r  '  :  'i-'ii  ill    III    I  '!ii  V  :<  L.   I!  >  li  i  il  in 


CiplMdHh,  I3a  CUte  mai-^  JaiOan 

Gfirmmy,  rtc„  vet  «  unnparitiHt  erf"  tbs  itm* 
sAgt^h  l&uOft  ti>  the  concltLMon  that  It  ia  ntlMrfc 

j*i>U'4l<t  fur  iji  Armenia,  and  th\^^  \e  the  npudnii^b 
.=<'tiiii-/l'lL('i>d(>TL>t,  und  otL'<r>  of  tti<-  fjttun.  ]ck 
^l^Lki.ll^■Lv  riiDiinnitil  liy  tlii:  t  M'h!  iirii?  nf  that  uAtti' 
[ii?ij;hUjrU>|f  ojuntrie*.  .AcoT^ii];^  to  M{ifl(»  of  Oh^ 
MiK  {ffitl.  Arm,  ed.  Whloton^  i,  i^.  p.  ^J4)^  snd  ale 
KLn^  WpchUntf'l  Vittorg  Ctitrs^  {ja  KUpmUl 
Tnmi,i»iht  CBkttMu,ii,«4)^«v4niniiim,4w 

deiiiiKflded  frum  one  cdi»tacin  ^ngtaSHtiat^ 
gnmua,  n  sun  of  Awunan,  pan  pf  JlptMlt,  I 
(comp.  EudcLiiuj^,  CKfvn..  it,  AAwibM 
at  BhLidI  lie  »>tUiid  n^af  Aromt,  blA  Ua 
ipnud  abnud  between  thn  Ctuphyi  taA 
A  NtniliT  AcctMuU  b  r«uiA  *  G<wtg^ 
quoted  hy  aluitiier  GBmu  tnTdlnir, 
vhkh  Btatea  Uut  TArgamm  wu  the  fBUwa*  of 
■oDi,  the  eldest  of  whom  wu  Aoa,  tliB  msc««hfT  ttf  ibi 
AmienLiine.  They  i^till  call  IhpinFelvfiB  the  \wm 
of  Thor^'^m."  the  w-ry  plir.ipe  u^M  ('V  ILzckiiL.  lit* 
currespoiiiiligLi;  iiiTion:  wuril  fur  "huust"'  dr  ui  mig 
"  tfind or  distfict" ^wn  Wahl.  ilrr  Mw;f<t>f. 

If,         p.  75*}.     From  the  Iimubc  or  |>roi  iac*  uf  Tfig:if- 

nuli  the  murlcet  of  Tj'n  ww  npplied  witli  boiM  itd 
moles  CE^th.  xxtI],  14);  and  Artnenijii,  n:  kiaov,«n 
r.iiiii^I  o{  (  111  t;t  \u  limed  of  hoTHB.    Tbr.  Sitay 

of  AfEni'DLi  s^TiE  >iMr1y  tu  Ih'n  POTilui  Caiiut  t^JHb 
i't  till'  fL'.i.-i  (-rUlitliraB  (StraSjOj  xi,  18,9; 


Hup  uf  nimtiiLi  Atiui.uiiIi  WLth  luij  u.ilji>tii(ti};  liE^and. 
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Tbe  'Ap/iuna  of  the  Greeks  (sometimes  aspirated, 
"Apfuvia,  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  W,  6, 84)  is  the  Armimga 
or  Irmtnit/a  of  the  Arabs,  the  Ermeaittan  of  tbe  Per- 
suuis.  Moses  of  Chorene  (^HUt.  Arm.  p.  86)  derives 
tbe  name  from  Arum  (q.  v.),  a  son  of  Shem,  vho  also 
g»T«  name  to  Aramna  or  Syria ;  Hartmana  u/kldr, 
i,  34)  draws  it  from  Armenagk,  tiie  second  »f  tbe  na- 
tive princes ;  but  the  most  probable  etymology  is  tiiat 
of  Boduut  (nakg,  1,  3),  viz.,  that  it  was  ori^ndly 
'*rD~*in,  BarJfinmi  or  Monnt  Mlnni,  1.  e.  tbe  Hlgb- 
Uad  of  HioTaa,  or,  according  to  Wahl  (_Atiem,  i,  8U7), 
tbe  Heave^y  Mountain  (i-  ^-  Ararat),  for  mtno  in 
iC^d,  and  mffno,  myn;/,  in  Parsee,  signify  "  heaven, 
heavenly."  In  the  country  itself  the  name  Armenia 
is  unknown ;  the  people  are  called  ffaik  (Rosenmul- 
ler,  AlUrtk.  I,  i,  267  eq.),  and  tbe  country  ^avotz-aor, 
the  Talley  of  the  Haiks— fh>m  Hidk,  the  'fifth  d«- 
Bcendant  of  Noah  by  Japhet,  in  the  traditionary-  gene- 
of  the  country  (comp.  Ritter's  Erdkuade,  ii,  714). 

Tbe  boundaries  of  Armenia  (lat.  37-42°)  may  be 
deecribed  (Strabo,  xi,  526)  genwoUy  as  the  soathem 
range  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  north,  and  the  Hoschtan 
branch  of  the  Taurus  on  tbe  south ;  but  in  all  direo* 
tioos,  and  especially  to  the  east  and  west,  tbe  limits 
have  been  very  fluctuating  (Rennell,  Gtogr,  Herod,  i, 
869).  It  forms  an  devwted  taUeJand,  irhanca  the 
livers  Enphrstes,  Tigris,  Araxea,  and  Acampris  poor 
down  their  waters  in  different  diieetions,  tbe  first  two 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively  to  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  It  may  be  termed  the 
nclems  of  the  mountain  sj'stem  of  Western  Asia :  from 
tlie  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two  lofty  chains  of 
mountains,  which  run  from  east  to  west,  convergiDg 
toward  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  parallel  to  each  otiwr  to- 
ward tbe  west,  the  most  northerly  named  by  ancient 
gec^rapbers  the  Abus  Mountains,  and  culminating  in 
Mount  Ararat  ^  the  other  named  the  Nipbates  Moun- 
tains. ^Yestwa^l  these  ranges  may  be  traced  in  Anti- 
Taorna  and  Taurus,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  they 
ore  continued  io  the  Casi^as  Mountains.  These  ranges 
(with  the  exceptioD  of  the  glirantic  Ararat)  ore  of  mod- 
erate bright,  the  pbUeau  ^dually  unklog  toward  the 
plains  of  Irftn  on  the  east,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  on 
the  west.  The  climate  la  generally  cold  (Xen.  Anab. 
iv,  4,  8),  but  saluhrious,  the  degree  of  severity  varj-- 
axK  with  the  altitude  of  different  localities,  the  valleys 
being  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen  tite  grape.  The 
oonatry  abounds  in  romantic  forest  and  monntidn 
seeneiy,  and  rich  pastnre-land,  especially  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  border  upon  Persia  (Herod.  1, 194 ;  vii, 
40;  Xen.  Anab.  iv,  5,  24;  Strabo,  z,  628,  668,  687; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  14;  Chardin,  Vt>!/aff€t,  ii,  158;  Toume- 
fort,  Seuen,  iii,  179  sq.).  The  latter  supported  vast 
numbers  of  males  and  horses,  on  which  the  wealth  of 
tbe  country  chiefly  depended ;  and  hence  Strabo  (xi, 
529)  ttSU  us  that  tbe  horses  were  held  in  as  high  esti^ 
oudon  as  the  celebrated  Hismm  breed.  The  inhab- 
itants were  keen  tradera  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times. 
Ancient  writers  notice,  also,  the  wealth  of  Armenia  in 
metals  and  precious  stones  (Herod.  1,  194;  Pliny, 
xxxvii,  23).  The  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
tx>th  t^e  their  rise  in  this  region,  as  also  the  Arazes, 
and  tbe  Knr  or  Cyrus.  Armenia  is  commonly  divided 
into  Greattr  and  letter  (Lucan.  Ii,  638),  the  line  of 
separation  being  the  Enphntes  (comp.  Ptolem.  v,  7 
and  13) ;  but  tbe  former  constitutes  by  far  the  latter 
portion  (Strabo,  zi,  582),  and,  indeed,  the  other  is 
often  regarded  as  pertaining  rather  to  Asia  Minor. 
(See,  generally,  Strabo,  xi,  626  sq. ;  Pliny,  vi,  9 ; 
Monnert,  T,  ii',  181  sq. ;  Ritter,  Erdiunde,  x,  285  sq.) 
There  was  anciently  a  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with  its 
metropolis  Attoxata:  it  was  eometimes  an  Independ- 
fnt  state,  bat  most  commonly  tributary  to  some  more 
powerfal  neighbor.  Indeed,  at  no  period  was  the 
whole  of  this  region  ever  comprised  under  one  govem- 
ment,  but  Assyria,  Media,  Syria,  and  Cappadocia 
shared  the  dominion  or  allegiance  of  some  pottioo  of 


it,  Just  as  ft  is  now  divided  among  tbe  Penfans,  Bns- 
sions,  Turks,  and  Kurds ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  port  of  Kurdistan  which  includes  the  elevated 
basins  of  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Oormiah  anciently  b^ 
longed  to  Armenia.  The  unfortunate  German  travel- 
ler Scbulz  (who  was  murdered  by  a  Kurdish  chief) 
discovered  in  1837,  near  the  former  lake,  the  ruins  of 
a  very  andent  town,  which  ha  supposed  to  be  that 
which  is  called  by  Armenian  historians  Shamimmakert 
(L  e.  the  town  of  Semiramb),  because  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  famous  Assyrian  queen.  The  ruins 
are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  tbe  arrow-headed 
clioracter;  in  one  of  them  Salnt-Uartin  thought  he 
deciphered  the  wcods  Kktheanlka,  son  of  Di»4iotah 
(Xerxes,  son  of  Darius).  In  later  times  Annenia  was 
the  border-oonntry  where  the  Komans  and  ^rthians 
fraitiessly  strove  for  the  mastery ;  and  shice  then  it 
has  been  tbe  frequent  battle-field  of  the  neighlxtring 
states.  During  the  recent  wars  between  Kusaia  and 
Tnrkey,  large  bodiee  of  native  Armenians  have  emi- 
grated into  the  Rns^n  dominions,  so  that  their  num- 
ber in  what  is  tanned  Tnrlush  Armenia  Is  now  con- 
siderably reduced.  By  the  treaty  of  Torkomanshi 
(2lBt  Feb.  1S28),  Penia  ceded  to  Bnssia  the  Kbanats 
of  Erivaa  and  Nakbcbevan.  The  bonndary-Une  (drawn 
from  tbe  Turkish  dominions)  passes  over  the  Little 
Ararat ;  the  line  of  separation  between  Persian  and 
Turkish  Armenia  also  begins  at  Ararat ;  so  that  this 
famous  mountain  is  now  the  central  boundary-etone 
of  these  three  empires.  (See,  generally.  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Clou.  Geogr.t.v.;  PemyC!/clopadia,B.y.;  M'Cul- 
locb's  Geoffr.  Dia.  s.  v.) — Kltto,  s.  v. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew  writen 
bad  of  this  country'  was  probably  derived  troia  the 
PhcenicianB.  There  are  signs  of  their  knowledge  hav- 
ing been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his  prophecies  re- 
garding Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts  as  comhig  from 
the  "  moontains"  (xlli,  4),  while  Jereminh,  in  connec- 
tion with  tbe  same  subject,  uses  the  specific  names 
Ararat  and  Minni  27).  EKeUel,  who  was  appar^ 
ently  better  acquainted  with  the  country',  uses  a  name 
which  was  familiar  to  its  own  inhabitants,  Tt^annah. 
Whether  the  use  of  the  term  Ararat  in  Isa.  zxxvii, 
38,  tielongs  to  the  period  in  which  the  prophet  himself 
lived,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed. 
In  tbe  prophetical  passages  to  which  we  have  referred, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  In 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  tbe  ex- 
treme northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  were  bc- 
quaiated  than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. — Smith. 

Christianity  was  first  established  in  Annenia  in  the 
fourth  century ;  the  Armenian  Church  (q.  v.)  has  a 
close  affinity  to  the  Greek  Church  in  Its  forms  and 
polity ;  it  is  described  by  the  American  missionaries 
who  are  settied  in  the  country  as  in  a  state  of  great 
corruption  and  debasement.  The  total  number  of  the 
Armenian  nation  throughout  tbe  world  Is  supposed 
not  to  exceed  2,000,000.  Their  favorite  ponnit  is 
commerce,  and  their  men^nts  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  tbe  East.— Kitto. 

A  list  of  early  works  on  Annenbi  may  be  found  in 
Walch,  Bibl.  Theol,  iii,  363  sq.  For  a  further  account 
of  the  HiBTORT  of  Annenia  {Neio  En^amder,  Oct. 
1863),  see  Moses  Chorensis,  Btitana  Armeit.  Ub.  Ui 
(Armen.  adid.  Lat.  vert,  notisqae  illustr.  W.  et  O. 
Whistonil,  Lond.  1736);  Chamich,  Biemy  of  Armenia 
(translated  from  the  Armenian  original  Ijy  M.  J.  Ar- 
doU,  Calcutta,  1827) ;  History  of  Vartan,  translated  by 
Neumann;  see  also  Linglois,  Numitmaitque  detArmf- 
nU  (Par.  1868) ;  Andrisdoguds  de  Lasdivera,  Bitbiire 
d'Armhtie  (Pur.  1864).  On  its  Topography,  see 
St-Mortin,  Memtnrv  w  rArmtnie;  Colonel  Cbesney, 
EupkraUt  Expedition,  1 ;  Kinneir,  AfeTootrt  of  the  Per- 
tian  Empire,  also  Travels  in  Armenia;  Morier,  TraveU 
in  Persia,  i ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels ;  Smith  and  Dwight's 
Jioearch's  in  Armtnia  (BeM^lSai^MOath^JlSW 
Artm^  Amema  (N.  T.  1840);  Curwn,  RsMace  at 
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£wfvim(Load.]S54);  andTo1s.ii],  vi,xoftlie  Jmr. 
ofikt  Land.  Gtog.  Soc.  containing  tbe  •xplontiona  of 
Monteith,  AinBworth,  and  others.  On  tbe  Relioios 
of  tbe  nation,  Bee  Giov.  de  Serpoe,  Compendia  Uoria 
dsSa  nazione  Armena  (Ven.  1786);  Kvne  kutor.  Dar- 
itellimg  d.  gfgtnw.  Zuttandet  d.arwun.  Kotte< (Petenb. 
and  Berl.  mi).    See  Edbn. 

Annaiilaii  Chui  cIl  Tbe  designation  of  a  branch 
of  Christians,  which,  althongh  originating  in  Armenia, 
is  now  diBseminated  over  ail  the  adjacent  portions  of 
the  East. 

I.  Hittory. — Armenia,  it  is  said,  first  received  Chris> 
tianity  from  Bartholomew  and  Thaddnus,  the  latter 
not  the  apostle,  bat  one  of  the  seventy,  who  instruct- 
ed Abganu  of  Edeasa  (q.  v.)  In  the  foith,  altboogh  the 
Armenians  themselvee  maintain  that  he  wot  tbe  apoe* 
tie.  The  light  waa  very  speedily  quenched,  and  was 
not  rekindled  antit  the  be  rinning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. About  that  time  Gregory  (q.  v.)  lUuminator 
(or  Lutarovieh,  in  their  tongue)  preacbed  tbe  Go.«pel 
tbrougbont  Armenia,  and  soon  converted  the  kin/, 
Tyridates.  Gre(;ory  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of 
the  Armenians  by  l<eontius  of  Cesarea,  whence  the 
Armenian  Cborcb  became  thenceforward  dependent  on 
tbe  see  ot  Cnsarea,  and  tat  a  kng  period  tbe  snccesB- 
ors  of  Gregory  were  consecrated  by  that  primate.  It 
was  to  thia  subjection  to  the  see  of  Cnsarea  that  the 
primates  of  Armenia  owed  tbe  title  of  CaAoHcog  (or 
proctor-generul),  which  was  assigned  them  as  vicars 
of  the  primate  of  Cnsarea  in  that  country.  In  tbe 
fourth  century  they  received  many  literary  institu- 
tions thfongh  the  (^tboUcos  Sahag  (after  40C),  and  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  through  Hesrob  (q.  v.).  The 
Armenian  Church  preser^'ed  the  fhitii  until  tbe  end  of 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  tbe  younger ;  and  in  437  a 
synod  was  beld  at  Ispahan,  composed  of  many  Arme- 
nian bishops,  who  addressed  a  synodical  letter  to  Pro- 
clua,  of  Constantinople,  condemning  tlie  impieties  of 
Nestorius  and  Theodore  of  HopBuestia,  In  tin  follow- 
ing century  the  Church  of  Armenia,  from  an  excess 
of  hatred  toward  Nestorianism,  embraced  the  Entych- 
ian  (q.  v.)  heresy,  and  condemned  the  Council  of 
Chalccdon.  The  name  commonly  given  to  the  Church 
was  Grei;oriun  Clmrch  (after  Gregoiy  lUuminator). 
When,  in  the  fifth  century,  several  kings  of  Persia 
made  an  attempt  to  force  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster 
upon  tbe  Armenians,  many  emigrated  to  various  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Europe.  AI>oiit  654  ■  nj-nod  of  Ar- 
menian bishops  was  convened  at  the  city  of  Tfaevtn, 
or  Tiben,  by  the  patriarch  Nierses  II,  at  Uie  command 
of  the  King  of  Persia,  wlio  de-iired  to  separate  the  Ar- 
menians from  the  Greeks.  In  this  s}'nod  they  re- 
nounced tbe  communion  of  the  orthodox  churches', 
anathematized  that  ol  Jerusalem,  allowed  only  one 
nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  added  to  the  Tersanctus 
the  words  Qui  crtunfinu  et.  See  Moxophysites. 
An  attempt  to  abolish  the  schism  waa  made  by  a 
Byndd  at  Garin  in  629,  which  adopted  tbe  resolutions 
(riT  Ctulcedon ;  but  soon  the  connection  between  the 
Armenian  and  the  Greek  Church  was  again  dissolved. 
The  metropolis  of  the  Armenian  Church  was  called 
Vaffar»tMA<U  in  their  tongue,  bat  was  known  to  the 
l^atins  as  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the  country.  In 
this  dty  was  bnilt,  A.D.  650,  the  monastery  of  £kA- 
miazin  (or  Etchmiaz),  which  contains  the  sepulchre 
of  St.  Gregory,  and  is  now  tiie  see  of  the  patriarch, 
or  cafhoUoM,  as  he  is  called,  of  Armenia  Major.  Va- 
garsciabat  no  longer  exists;  but  the  monastery  of 
£«chmiazin  is  the  seat  of  the  catholicos,  and  contain- 
ed three  chnrches  bnUt  In  a  triangle.  At  first  the 
catholicos  of  Escbmiaain  was  the  sole  patriarch  of 
Armenia ;  but  before  the  year  1341  there  were  three, 
viz.  a  second  at  Achtamar,  and  a  third  at  Sis,  Jli- 
cant,  who  wrote  an  account  of  "fAe  Grrrk  and  Armf- 
nwn  Churchtt"  (Lond.  1679,  Svo),  mentions,  besides 
these  three,  a  fourth  one  at  Cansbahar.  All  four  had 
under  them  87  archbiihopa  and  100  lushops.   By  the 


treaty  of  TTnkiar  Skelessi  (1828)  a  large  portkm  af ' 
Upper  Armenia  was  ceded  to  the  Czar,  and  thus  alao 
the  head  of  tbe  Church,  the  catholicos  of  Eschraiazin, 
became  a  subject  of  Russia.  The  attempts  of  the 
Rusuan  government  to  induce  the  Armenians  to  en- 
ter into  a  union  with  the  Russian  Church  have  foiled. 
In  Turkey  the  Armenians  shared  in  general  the  fote' 
of  the  other  Christian  denominatiotu.  See  TomKET.: 
In  1848  they  elected  a  council  of  IS  lay  primates,  who 
rule  tbe  Church  in  all  Its  temporal  affidn.  Tbe  pa- 
triarch has  only  the  right  of  presidency. 

At  an  early  period  cfl'orta  were  made  to  establish  a 
closer  connection  of  the  Armenians  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  consequence  of  the  Cmaadea, 
several  kings,  in  the  twelfth  and  foUowli^;  centnriea, 
interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  a  coiporate  union  of' 
the  churches  with  Rome,  and  the  syncMls  of  Kromglai 
(1179),  Sis  (1807),  and  Atan  (1316)  declared  themselves 
in  the  same  way.  At  the  Council  of  Florence  (1489), 
the  Armenian  deputies,  together  with  the  Greek?,  ac- 
cepted the  union,  but  neither  people  ratified  it.  Some 
churches,  however,  remained,  ever  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  Pope  John  XXIII  sent  a  Romui  arch-: 
biabop  to  Armenia,  in  connection  with  Bonw,  and 
formed  the  "Armenian  Catholic,  or  United  Armenlas' 
Church,"  which  in  doctrinal  points  conforms  with 
Rome,  bnt  in  all  other  respects  agrees  with  the  Gre- 
gorian Armenian  Church.  Through  the  influence  of 
Mecbitar  (q.  v.)  and  tbe  Mcchitarists,  this  branch 
obtidned  a  literary  soperiorit}-  over  the  main  (non- 
united)  body,  which,  especially  in  modem  timea,  has 
worked  not  a  little  In  favor  of  Rome.  Of  late,  not 
only  a  number  of  Armenian  villages  have  accepted 
the  union,  but  in  Turkey,  among  K>me  of  tbe  leading 
men  of  tbe  national  (Gregorian)  Armenian  Church, 
a  dixpo^iition  has  been  created  to  try  anew  the  accnra- 
plishment  of  a  corporate  anion.  See  United  Arhe- 
HiAK  Church. 

The  efforts  made  1^  tite  H^h-Chnrch  E|Hscopaliam 
for  estabHshinR  a  closer  Intercommunion  betwMv  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Eastern  churches  was  favar> 
ably  received  by  many  Armenians  of  Turkey.  A  paro- 
phletwas  published  in  1860,  in  Constantinople,  with  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  to  show  how 
nearly  the  Armenian  Church  is  like  tliat  of  England. 
The  pamphlet,  to  this  end,  quotes  from  the  pmyer-book 
the  whole  of  the  twanty-fifth  Article  of  Religion,  brt 
so  shapes  the  translation  as  to  make  It  appear  that  tbe 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  the  Armenian,  believe  ia 
ttven  8aerament«,  though  five  of  them,  the  pamphlet 
says,  are  received  only,  om  Ihey  are  Ike  A  mnmn 
Church,  as  secondary  sacraments.  Several  Armenian 
theologians  are  quoted  in  suppcni  at  this  theory.  In  tiie 
same  year(]860),  Rev.  G.  Williamr,  of  Camfaridge(En^ 
land), -had  an  interview  with  the  Armenian  archbishcpp 
of  Tifiie,  in  Georgia,  relative  to  the  scheme  of  a  anioti 
Itetween  the  English  and  Armenian  churches.  Hr. 
Williams  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  the  bishops 
Oxford  and  Lincoln,  who,  it  appears,  aasamed  to  rpeak 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  "catho^ 
icos,  patriarch,  tiishops,  etc.,  of  the  orthodox  Eastern 
Church."  He  was  to  Bee  "tbe  holy  catbolicee,"  ttw 
head  of  the  entire  Armenian  Cfanrcfa,  at  BKhndaxhi; 
but,  being  somewhat  unwell,  and  his  time  of  absence 
having  almost  expired,  he  abandoned  hia  journey  la 
Escbmiazin,  and  spent  ten  days  in  Tiflls  to  confer 
with  the  archbishop  of  that  city.  He  exioessed,  m 
the  name  of  the  Church  nf  EtigUaid,  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  Armenian  Church  as  a  true,  orthodox,  and  ap- 
ostolic church,  and  kissed  "the  sacred  hand  of  ld» 
bdiness."  The  archbiabop,  in  return,  granted  to  him 
his  episcopal  blessing,  and  expressed  a  thousand  good 
wishes  for  himself  and  his  people.  To  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Williams  to  send  a  few  young  Armenians  to 
Cambridge  for  an  educationf.  no  defiidte  answer  wss 
given.  DigilizeQ  by  vj  ooQle 

The  Armenian  Cborcb  has  ptoditod  a  anmemu 
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th«olo|^eal  Utentim,  the  chief  works  of  wbkh  have  | 
been  pabJished  at  Venica  hy  the  Hechitaristo,  and  at  I 
Coastantinople.    The  translation  of  the  Bible  byHes-  \ 
rob  IB  still  regarded  as  a  model  of  rlasaic  language.  | 
The  most  celebrated  Anueniao  writers  were  Gregory  | 
lllmnlnator  and  David  the  phil<ia<9>lMr.   A  nuutyio- 
lof^um  waa  coiii|H]ed  lo  the  ninth  century  by  Kakik 
and  Gregoty,  an  enlaiged  edition  of  which  (Halsma- 
Tnrk,  Constantinople,  1847)  a  still  read  in  the  Armeni- 
unchurches.  See  Neumann,  VlfrjKcAeMier  OVwAicA/erfer 
A  rmaUichtn  LiUeralur  (Lelpz.  18S6).  See  Mbkuitab. 

II.  Doetriius,  UeagtM,  and  Polity. — The  Armenians 
are  said  to  be  Monopbyutes,  bat  modem  "miasiona- 
riee  an  generally  dispoaed  to  regard  them  as  differing 
mare  in  terminology  than  in  idea  from  the  orthodox 
Utib  on  that  point.  They  agne  with  the  Greeks  and 
other  Oriental  churches  in  rejecting  the  'fillo-que' 
ftvun  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  maintaining  the  prooession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  only.  With  some 
difference  in  forms  and  modes  of  ww8hip,the  religious 
(^uniooa  of  the  Armenians  are  mostly  like  those  of  the 
Omkai  The  sign  of  the  ciaas  is  used  on  all  occa- 
aionfl;  but  made  by  the  Gre^  with  three  fingen,  by 
the  Armenians  witti  two,  by  the  Jacobites  wi^  one— 
the  Greek  nsage  pcnnting  to  the  Trinity,  the  Armenian  i 
to  the  two  natures  msde  one  in  the  person  of  Christ,  | 
and  the  Jacobite  to  the  Divine  unity.  They  profess 
to  hold  to  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Latin  Church ;  ; 
iHit,  in  fact,  extreme  unction  exists  among  them  only 
in  name,  the  prayers  so  designated  being  intermingled  . 
iridi  those  of  coiflrmation,  which  latter  rite  Is  per- 
formed  with  tbe  'holy  chrism'  the  priest  ftt  the  j 
time  of  baptism.  InAnts  are  baptised,  as  commonly 
is  tbe  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  by  a  partial 
imrnersion  in  the  foat  and  three  times  pouring  water  | 
on  the  head.  Converted  Jews,  etc.,  though  adults,  | 
are  baptized  in  the  same  manner.  They  readQy  ad-  ^ 
mit  to  their  communion  Romanists  and  Protestants  i 
Iwptixed  by  sprinklbig,  diflMng  in  this  from  the  | 
Greeks,  who  receive  none,  however  previously  bap- 
tized, without  rebaptizing  them.  They  believe  firm- 
ly in  the  'real  presence'  in  the  Eucharist,  and  adore 
the  liOBt  in  tbe  mass.  The  people  partake,  however, 
in  both  kinds,  the  wafer  or  broken  bread  (unleavened) 
being  dipped  iu  nndilnted  wine  (tbe  Greeks  use  leav- 
ened bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water),  and  laid 
caiefnlly  on  the  tongue.  It  moat  he  received  fiwtlng. 
They  r^ect  tbe  Latin  purgatory,  but,  beUeving  that 
the  soob  <tf  the  departed  may  be  benefited  by  the  aid 
of  tbe  chnrcfa  (which,  of  course,  must  be  paid  for), 
they  [my  for  the  deaid.  Saint-worship  is  carried  to 
an  extnordinarv  length,  the  addresses  to  saints  being 
often  groaaly  idolatroos,  and  tbe  mediation  of  Christ 
lost  right  of  in  tbe  litnrgieal  services  of  the  church, 
as  it  is  In  the  minds  tbe  pe<qtle.  The  cross,  and 
pictures  of  the  saints,  are  also  objects  of  worship,  as 
possessing  inherent  efficacy.  The  Supreme  Being  is 
likewise  represented  under  the  form  of  an  aged,  ven- 
erable man,  with  whom,  and  the  Son,  under  the  form 
of  a  young  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  symbolized  as  a 
dove,  the  Vir^  Uaiy  is  associated  in  the  same  i^c* 
tore.  The  perpetual  viiginity  of  the  latter  is  held  as 
a  poJnt  of  preeminent  importance.  Confesrion  to  the 
ptiaaUiood,  in  order  to  ahsolntion,  is  deemed  essential 
to  salvalioD.  Penances  are  imposed ;  but  absolution 
is  witlioat  money,  and  indulgences  are  never  given. 
Baptism  confers  regeneration  and  cleansing  from  sin, 
original  and  actoal;  spiritual  life  is  maintained  by 
penances  and  saoaroents ;  and  the  priest  holds  in  his 
hud  the  paaspMt  to  heaven.  Tlie  merit  of  good 
woAa  Is  ackiuiwledged,  particolarly  of  asceticism. 
Mmmcbism,  celibacy,  ^ting,  etc.,  are  viewed  as  in 
ether  Eastern  churches,  but  i^sts  are  more  lengthened 
and  severe ;  the  number  of  fast-day.«,  when  no  animul 
food  of  any  kind  can  be  eaten,  is  I'tifi  in  the  year.  On 
the  foarteen  great  feaat-days  the  (d>servance  of  the  day 
is  BMie  atrlet  than  that  of  Oe  Sabbath,  which  last  is 


as  in  Komaa  Catholic  countries.  Minor  feasts  are 
even  more  numerous  than  tbe  days  in  the  year.  The 
Church  services  are  performed  in  the  ancient  tongue, 
not  now  understood  by  the.  common  people,  and  in  a 
manner  altogether  perfunctory  and  painful  to  an  en- 
lightened mfaid, 

"  There  are  nme  different  grades  of  clergy,  each  re- 
ceiving a  dUtinct  ordination  by  tbe  laying  on  of  lunds. 
Four  of  these  are  below  the  order  of  deacon,  and  are 
called  porters,  readers,  exorcists,  and  candle-lighters. 
After  these  come  the  sub-deacons,  the  deaconx,  the 
priests,  then  the  bishops,  and,  last  of  all,  tbe  catholi- 
cos.  The  catbolicos  is  crdained  by  a  council  of  bish- 
ops. He  is  tbe  spiritual  head  of  the  chorcb,  who 
alone  ordains  biehops,  and  can  furnish  the 
sacred  oil  used  by  tashope  in  ordaining  tbe  inferior 
clergy,  and  in  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
The  priests  are  obliged  to  be  married  men,  and  can 
never  rise  higher  than  the  priesthood,  except  in  case 
of  the  death  of  a  wife,  when,  not  being  allowed  to 
martj-  a  second  time,  they  may  enter  among  the  Var- 
ro&nb—an  order  of  celibate  iniests,  who  are  attached 
to  tbe  churches  as  preachers  (tbe  married  priests  do 
not  usually  preach),  or  live  together  in  monaateriea^ 
and  from  among  whom  the  bishops,  etc.,  on  whom  the 
law  of  celibacy  is  imposed,  are  taken"  (Newconib,  Cy- 
dopad'a  of  MUtiotu). — Bekemdn,  d.  Ckriitl.  GUmbtiu  d. 
fiTwn.  KirrJi.  (Peterub,  1799);  Armemonorttm  Con/rt- 
gio  (Witeb,  1670)  ;  Lifiirffia  A  rmtna  (cura  G.  Audicbi- 
an  (Ven.  1826);  Tav/.Sittial  d.  arm.  K.  m  Itua.  (Pe< 
tersb.  1799). 

There  are  among  the  Gregorian  (Kon-nnited) 
Armenians  a  great  numlter  of  monks.  They  follow 
either  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony  or  that  of  St.  Basil. 
Tbe  monks  of  St.  Anthony  live  in  solitude  and  in  the 
desert,  and  surpass  in  austerity  almost  all  the  orders 
of  tbe  Roman  Cbnrcb.  There  are  soroetiipes  as  many 
as  a  hundred  monks  in  one  monastery.  The  order 
of  St.  Baril  (introduced  into  ttte  Armenian  Church  in 
1173)  is  leFs  strict;  their  convents  are  in  tlie  towns, 
and  from  them  the  bishops  and  vartabedi  are  taken. 
Their  principal  convent,  called  "Three  Churches,"  is 
at  Escfamiazin.  Host  of  their  convents  are  poor,  but 
they  have  three  very  rich  ones  in  Jemralcm.  Tbe 
United  Armenians  have  the  following  orders:  (1.)  A 
congregation  of  monit  St,  AntJttmg,  still  existing, 
onder  a  general  abbot,  who  resides  on  Honnt  Leba- 
non, while  a  procurator  general  represents  the  wder 
at  Rome.  (2.)  A  congregation  of  BanHmt,  also  called 
Barfhohmilet,  founded  in  ISffl  at  Genoa  by  a  fugitive 
monk,  Peter  Martin.  They  obtained  many  convents 
in  Italy,  assumed  in  1366  the  rule  of  Augustine  and 
the  garb  of  the  Dominican  lay  brothers,  and  were  sup- 
pressed in  1650,  (S.)  In  1830  a  number  of  Armenian 
monks  and  priests  were  induced  by  some  Dominican 
friars  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  formed  a  mo- 
nastic couKregation,  called  the  United  Breikren  of  Kt. 
Gregory  Hhimuialor.  They  likewise  adopted  tbe  rule 
of  St.  Augnstine,  and  the  constitutions  and  habit  of  the 
Dominicans.  In  l."56  they  ftised  entirely  with  the 
Dominican  order,  and  were  fivmed  Into  the  province 
of  Nakhchevan.  (4.)  Tbe  most  celebrated  of  the  Ar- 
menian monks  are  the  ifeckitaruU  (q.  v.). 

IlI..iVnent  Condition  and  Staiiat!e$. — The  estimates 
of  the  present  number  of  Armenians  (rreatly  vary. 
In  Turkey  they  are  believed  to  amount  to  abcnt 
2,000,000  souls.  Russia  had,  in  1851,  872,686  Grego- 
rian (Non-united)  and  22,268  Catholic  (United)  Ar- 
menians.  Persia  has,  according  to  the  "  Missionary 
Herald"  of  1859,  ahont  80,000;  according  to  Ubiclnl 
(Z>ttm  on  Tbriqr),  600^000  Amuoilane.  Ublcini(^vea 
40,000  for  India,  and  60,000  for  Western  Europe ;  bat 
other  statements  give  lower  figures.  The  Armenians 
of  Western  Europe  are  mostly  United';  of  those  in 
India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  only  a  minority  (in  Asiatic 
Turkey  76,000  in  1844,  w^fclf^RumbMjIw^jlgMjn. 
creased).   The  number  of  AlmeniMu  In  Tnrid^  who 
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had  declared  tiienuelvea  Protestants  amounted  in  1858  1838,  two  sod  a  half  millloo  pages  in  the  Armeaiu 
to  nearly  GOOO.  The  cathoUcos  of  Eacfamiaxin  (now  languages.  In  the  following  years  Mr.  GoodeQ  tcm- 
In  Russia)  is  still  regarded  as  the  chief  bishop  of  the  pleted  the  translation  of  the  whole  Old  TestMorat  titr 
church.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Czar,  and  has  under  ,  the  Armeno-TurlciBfa  language,  and  W.  Adg«T  bmiti 
him  a  synod,  an  imperial  procurator,  and  67  bishop-  an  Improved  tnuiBlatioii  of  the  New  Testement  into 
rica,  Alao  tlte  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Jenuw-  modem  Armenian.  The  missiozuuiea  e«ily  laaA 
lent  aasume  the  title  Patriarch,  though  they  are  said  devoted  co-laborers  among  the  Anneninns  ;  amanf 
not  to  lie  strictly  such,  but  rather  superior  biihops,  whom  Sahakyan,  who  wus  converted  when  a  atadnt, 
possessing  certain  privileges  conferred  by  the  patri-  in  1838,  and  a  pious  priest,  Der  Kevcnk,  wen  prani- 
arch.  The  United  Armenians  have  in  European  Tur-  nent.  Though  not  interrupted,  they  enooantcred  i 
key  1  archbishop  at  Constantinople ;  in  Asiatic  Tur*  strong  opposition,  which  was  generally  headed  by  tlte 
key,  1  patriarch  in  Cilicia,  1  archbishop  at  Seleucia,  patriarchs  and  the  chief  Armenian  bankeis  in  Cm- 
and  9  bishops ;  in  Persia,  1  bishop  at  Ispahan ;  in  Aus-  stantinople,  and  sometimes  manifested  itself  as  open 
tria,  1  arcbbbfaop  at  Lemberg,  besides  whom  also  the  and  cmel  persecution,  lliat  was  especially  the  ca«t 
Hechitarist  abbots  of  Venke  uid  Vienna  are  arehUsb' '  when,  lnl844,UatteoB,fenneily  bisb^<rf'Bn)an,wa< 
ops  in  parHitu.  made  patriarch  ttf  Constanlinople.    For  two  yean  be 

IV.  Armettian  Pntalant  Miuum. — The  history  of  ■  nsed  M  means  within  his  reach  against  the  fiivenrs 
Protestantism  among  the  Armenians  forms  one  of  the  ;  of  the  Protestant  missions,  and  It  required  the  inter- 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  modern  :  ference  of  the  Christian  amtiassadoTs  to  obbiin  an  or- 
Frotestant  missions.  As  a  forerunner  in  the  reforraa-  '  d«r  from  the  sultan,  which  put  an  end  to  further  per- 
tlon  of  the  Armenian  Chnrch  we  may  regard  a  priest  secntlons  (March,  1846).  Up  to  that  time  the  eon- 
by  the  name  of  Debajy  OghlA,  abont  1780.  He  lived  <  verts  had  not  formally  separated  from  the  diardi; 
In  Constantinople,  and  wrote  a  book  In  which  he  I  bat  when  they  were  now  formally  exoommonlealed 
praised  Luther,  and  castigated  both  clergy  and  pec^le  ;  by  the  patriarch  Matteos,  and  thus  also  cut  off  ftni 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  His  t>ook,  though  never  ■  the  civil  rights  of  the  Armenian  commani^  [see  Tua- 
pnblished,  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  and  was  later  key],  they  organized  independent  amgelioal  A  rme- 
used  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  with  some  eflect.  mm  ehtavhes.  The  first  churches  thus  organized  werr 
The  effints  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  belialf  of  the  those  of  Constantinople,  Klcomedia,  Adabaaan,  aad 
Armenian  Church  began  with  the  circolatlon  of  the  |  TrftUsond.  Their  numliar  has  since  steadily  increased. 
Bible.  In  1818  the  British  Bible  Society  began  the  .  In  1850  the  Protestants  were  placed  on  an  eqaahtr 
publication  of  the  Armenian  BiUe  (the  translation  I  with  the  other  Christian  denoffiinati<Hi8,  and,  in  IfiaS, 
made  by  Sfesrob  In  the  flfth  century),  and  in  1815  an  |  even  on  an  equality  with  the  Mussulmans  before  tke 
edition  of  500D  copies  was  issued  at  Calcutta.  The  law.  The  report  made  by  the  American  Board  on 
same  society  published  in  1823  at  Constantinople  an  |  the  Armenian  missions  in  1859  shows  them  to  be  in  s 
edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  I  very  prosperous  condition.  They  are  now  divided 
SOOO  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  alone.  Simultuneous-  |  into  two  separate  missions,  the  Northern  Armemaa 
ly  with  the  British  socie^,  the  Russian  Bible  Sod- '.  and  the  Southern  Armenian.  The  Northern  Anne- 
ety  nndertoiA  the  pnbllcadon  of  the  Armenian  Bible,  {  nian  contained,  In  1858, 18  stations,  occupied  fay  nis- 
and  Issued  at  St.  Petersburg,  In  1817,  an  edition  of  ^  sionariee;  81  ont-statioRS,  occufHcd  by  native  taachm 
2000  eopies,  and  soon  after  an  edition  of  the  ancient  or  helpers ;  88  missionsries,  trf  whom  one  is  a  idiysi- 
Aimenian  New  Testament.  A  great  enthusiasm  man-  I  cian ;  1  mission  treasurer ;  84  female  as^rtant  mls- 
ifested  itself  in  Russia  for  this  work,  the  Emperor  Al- '  sionaries ;  4  native  pastors ;  21  native  preaclKn> ;  4^ 
exander,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Greek  I  other  native  helpers  (not  Including  88  teachers).  Tlie 
and  the  Armenian  churches,  and  nearly  all  the  Rns-  {  nnmber  of  chuiches  was  28,  with  602  members ;  tht 
slannoUlity  being  among  its  patrons.  The  Armenian  '  nnmber  of  free-schools  44,  with  928  popila.  There 
Kbles  and  New  T^taments  tiius  printed  were  widely  were  also  three  male  blgb-echools  (Beliek,  Erzrum, 
circulated  through  various  agencies.  Bnt  it  was  soon  and  Tocat),  with  62  pupils,  and'  one  female  boarding, 
discovered  that  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  under-  school  at  Hass.Keuy,  with  22  pupils.  Nearly  nine- 
staad  the  old  Armenian  language,  and  that  one  por-  teen  millions  of  pages  were  issued  during  the  year 
tion  (pertups  one  third,  chiefly  in  the  more  southern  1858.  The  Southern  Armenian  Mission  presented  the 
portions  of  Asia  Minor)  had  even  lost  the  use  of  the  following  statistics:  5  stations;  14  out-«tstion& ;  9 
modem  Armenian,  speaking  only  Turkish.  This  led  missionaries — one  a  physician  ;  9  female  aestetant 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  modem  Armenian  !  missionaries;  1  native  pasbn';  2  other  radained  native 
and  into  Armen»-Turkisfa  (Tarkish  written  with  Ar- '  preachers ;  1  licentiate ;  87  other  helpers ;  churcben, 
menian  characters).  The  former  translation  was  Is-,  10;  commnntcants, 489 ;  average oongregatkms on tht 
sned  by  the  Russian  society  In  1882,  the  latter  by  tiie  Sabbath,  1851 ;  theolo^cal  students  (at  Alat^,  lb- 
British  society  in  1828,  These  translations,  however,  '  rash,  and  Anttoch),  26;  common  scho^  18,  widi  746 
called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  scholars.  In  1859  the  Turkish  government  appt^ted 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Armenian  dei^gy  In  geh- ;  an  Armenian  Protestant  censce,  in  order  to  relieve 
eral.  i  the  Protestants  from  the  annqrances  which  they  had 

A  Protestant  mission  was  establlVied  among  the  suffered  from  the  (Gregarfan)  Armenian  censor.  The 
Armenians  1^  the  American  Board  in  1880,  after  the  dvil  commanit^  of  the  Protestant  Aimenlsns  fe  at 
way  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the  conversion  present  (1860)  greatiy  suffering  from  peenniaiy  enn 
of  three  Armenian  priests  (two  of  whom  were  bishops)  ;  barrassment,  as  the  Protestants,  on  account  of  their 
by  the  American  missionaries  of  Syria,  and  by  the  fa- '  poverty,  tind  it  difficult  to  pay  the  tax  levied  on  them 
mous  school  of  Pestitimalyan,  a  man  conversant  not  for  supporting  their  dvil  organization.  Until  18&9 
only  with  Armenian,  but  alao  with  Western  literature  ,  the  American  missionaries  had  mostly  confined  thon- 
and  titeology.  The  first  missionaries  were  E.  Smith  I  selves  to  the  Armenians  of  Turkey,  Imt  iir  that  year 
sad  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  who  were  joined  in  tlie  follow- 1  one  of  the  missionaries  visited  several  Armeoiui  ril- 
ing years  by  W.  Goodell,  J.  B.  Adger,  B.  Schneider,  *  lages  of  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  esfaildishfaig  a  Prt*- 
C.  Hamlin,  and  others.   The  missionaries  soon  oi^an-  estant  mission. 

ized  several  schools  at  Constantinople^  Pera,  Broosa,  |  V.  Literature. — For  the  Armenian  Chnrch,  m  Ne> 
Hass-Keny,  Bebek,  and  through  them  worked  success- '  ander,  C%.  ffitt.  ii,  118,  553  ;*  Rlcaut,  Greet  dnd  Arwie- 
futly  for  spreading  evangelical  views  in  the  Armenian  nian  Churchet  (London,  1679);  St.-Martin,  Mimoira 
Church.  In  1834  the  mission  press  was  transferred  hi«(^Tiq«e»  ft  girigraphiquet  w  PArmime  (Iteia,  1819, 
from  Malta  to  Smyrna,  and  there  soon  began  a  most  i  vol.  it);  Rialttire,J^lK>^»f  ^)?<^^9>K'^^  ^ 
snccessAil  operation,  printing,  up  to  the  Ist  of  JMinary,  |  MrmMtnns  (Puis,  ijE^  8t^)  ;  Ubidn^Zefien  o«  TW*' 
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ixy,  translated  Lady  Easthope  (Lond.  1836) ;  N«ale, 
History  of  the  EaOam  Church,  vol.  [  (Lond.  1850, 2  vols. 
8to);  and  especially  the  History  of  Armenia  by  the 
Mechhaiist  TcUomtcbenanz  (8  vols.  4to,  Venice,  1784- 
2786).  On  the  iBtrodncdod  of  Chmttanlty,  see  F. 
Bedenatedt,  Vther  dia  Einfiihrmg  det  CkrigUnlhtaiu  ia 
Armemen  (Berlin,  1850).  On  the  statistics,  Marmlen, 
Chnrdm  and  iStcIt,  yoLi;  Nswcomb,  C^fdopadia  of 
Mimtm;  Smith  and  Diright,  Mimomay  ReatartAea 
IB  Armema;  Colemaa,  AnaaU  Christianity,  ch.  xxvii; 
(^rigtiim  Benuwibranetr,  xziii,  349 ;  Chttrch  of  Epgland 
QHorta-lj/,  July,  1854 ;  Dwight,  ChristuimU/  Beviced  in 
Ike.  East;  BtporU  ofA.B.  C.  F.  M. ;  Schem,  Am.Ec- 
€lemaM.  rear-Book  for  1859,  p.  18, 38.    See  Asia. 

Azmeidail  Iianguage.  The  ancient  Armenian 
or  Haiksn  language  (now  dead),  notwithstanding  the 
great  antiqui^  of  the  nation  to  wbkh  It  belongs,  poe- 
semes  no  literary  documents  [vior  to  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  mta.  The  translation  of  the  Bible, 
b^nn  by  Mesrob  (q.  t.)  in  the  year  410,  is  the  earliest 
monument  of  the  language  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  dialect  iD.whlcb  thfa  version  Is  written,  and  in 
wUeh  it  is  still  pabUdy  read  in  their  churdies,  is  called 
the  old  Armenian.  The  dialect  now  in  nse— tha  mod- 
-  em  Axmenian — in  which  they  preach  and  cany  on  the 
intercourse  of  daily  life,  not  only  departs  ftom  the  elder 
fam  by  dialectoal  changes  in  the  native  elements  of 
tlie  language  itself,  but  also  by  the  great  intermixture 
of  Persian  and  Turkish  words  which  has  resulted  from 
the  conquest  and  subjection  of  the  country.  It  is, 
periaqis,  ttda  dlvarrity  of  the  andent  and  modem 
idioms  wliich  has  given  rise  to  the  many  conflicting 
opinions  tliat  exist  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Ar- 
menian stands  to  other  langnafies.  Thus  Ctrbied  and 
Vater  both  assert  that  it  is  an  original  language ;  that 
is,  one  so  distinct  from  all  others  in  ita  fundamental 
ctianoctar  as  not  to  t>e  classed  with  any  of  the  great 
families  of  languages.  Eichhom,  on  tlw  other  hand 
(^jpmcAeahanfe,  p.  S49),  affirms  that  tbe  learned  idiom 
of  the  Armenian  vndoobtedly  belongs  to  the  Medo- 
Perslan  hmily;  whereas  Vott  (Ctitertachmffen,  p.  82) 
says  that,  notwithstanding  its  many  points  of  rela- 
tion to  that  family,  it  cannot  strictly  be  considered 
to  belong  to  it ;  and  Gatteier  actually  classed  it  aa  a 
living  deter  of  tbe  Basque,  Elnnish,  and  Welsh  lan- 
guages. 

Aa  to  foim,  it  Is  add  to  be  vongh  and  tviU  of  conso- 
nants; to  poMBSs  ten  eases  iu  the  nonn — a  namlier 
which  is  only  exceeded  tbe  Finnish;  to  liave  no 
doal ;  to  have  no  mode  of  denoting  gender  in  the  noun 
Ly  change  of  form,  bnt  to  be  obliged  to  append  tbe 
wovds  ma$t  and  womm  as  tbe  marks  of  sex — thus,  to 
m^y  propheUaonum  for  ;>ropAete»  (nevertheless,  modern 
writers  use  the  syllable  ouki  to  distingaisb  tlw  feml- 
niiie ;  Wahl,  Getehicht*  d.  Morgtml.  fSprtuhen,  p.  100) ; 
to  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Greek  in  tbe  use 
of  tbo  iMrtidple,  and  in  the  whole  syntactical  stmc- 
tnn ;  and  to  have  adopted  the  Arabian  system  of 
netre. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Tbe  history  of  its  alphabetical  character  is  briefly 
this :  nntil  the  third  centuiy  of  our  «era,  the  Anaeni- 
ane  osed  either  the  Persian  or  Greek  alphabet  (the 
letter  in  Syrian  characters,  mentioned  by  DIodw.  xix, 
S8^  is  not  considered  an  evidence  that  diey  wrote  Ar- 
mtaian  in  Syrian  characters,  as  that  letter  was  prob- 
aUy  Persian).  In  the  ftfth  century,  however,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  created  the  necessi^  for  char- 
acters which  would  more  adequately  represent  the  pe- 
culiar eonnds  of  the  language.  Accordingly,  after  a 
ftnftleaB  attempt  of  a  certain  Daidel,  and  after  several 
ellbrts  en  Us  own  part,  Mesrob  saw  a  hand  in  a  dream 
write  the  very  characters  which  now  constitute  the 
Armenian  alphabet.  Tbe  88  letters  thns  obtained  are 
efaiefly  founded  on  the  Greek,  but  have  partly  made 
out  thdr  number  by  deriving  some  forms  ftom  the 
Zend  alphabeL  The  order  of  writing  is  from  left  to 
i^bt.   Mearob  emjdoyed  these  lettvs  in  his  tinuisU- 
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tion  of  the  Bible,  and  thus  insured  their  nnivcrrnl  j-  ml 
permanent  adoption  by  the  nation  (Gescnius,  article 
PalaoffrapAie,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber).  See  Tromler, 
BibUotheca  Armrnica  qxe.  (Plan.  1758);  Schrdder, 
Tketaurm  ling.Armen.  antiqua  et  novce  ( Amsterd.  1711); 
Cirbied,  Gram.  ArmMetme  (I^.  1822);  Petermann, 
Oramma^a  ^mea.  (Bent.  1887) )  also,  Brevis  ^Kgvm 
Armatica gramm^ea,  Uteratttra,  chreitomalKa,  c,  glas- 
tario  Qb.  1841);  Calfa,  DicUoHoaire  Arminiemie  (Par. 
1861).   See  Shehitio  LASGOAOEa. 

Armenian  Veraion.  This  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  undertaken  in  tbe  year  410  by  Mesrob, 
with  tbe  aid  of  his  pupils  Joannex  Ecceleneis  and 
sephus  Palnensis.  It  appears  that  the  Patriarch  Isaac 
first  attempted,  in  conseqi^QjC^^f  tbetfec^jaBS-h^viHig 
destroyed  all  tlie  copies  of  the  Gzeea  version,  wmake 
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a  translstton  from  tli«  Peshito ;  that  Meirob  became 
hb  coa4}utor  in  this  work;  and  that  they  acttully 
completed  their  translation  from  the  SjTisc  Bat 
when  the  above-named  papils,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  ecclesiaatical  council  at  Ephesns,  returned,  they 
brought  with  them  an  icenrate  copy  of  the  Gnek 
Bible.  Upon  this,  Mesrob  laid  aaide  bis  traoalaUon 
from  the  Peshito,  and  prepared  te  commence  anew 
from  a  more  antJientic  text.  Imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  however,  induced  him  to  send 
his  pupils  to  Alexandria,  to  acquire  accurate  Greek 
scholsrsfaip ;  and,  on  their  return,  the  translation  was 
accomplished.  Hoses  ot  Chorene,  the  historian  of 
Armenia,  who  was  also  employed,  aa  a  disciple  of 
Mearob,  on  tbia  rersion,  fixes  its  completion  in  the 
year  410;  but  he  is  contradicted  by  the  date  of  tha 
Council  of  EphesuB,  which  necessarily  makes  It  subse- 
quent to  the  year  431. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  version  adheres  exceed- 
ingly closely  to  the  Septuagint  (but  in  tiie  book  of 
Daniel  Iiaf  followed  the  version  of  Theodotion).  Its 
most  Btrlklng  diaracterisUc  la,  that  it  does  not  follow 
any  known  recension  of  the  Sept.  Altiiongb  it  more 
often  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  text,  in  readings 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter,  than  it  does  witii  the 
Aldine  or  Complutensian  text,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
It  also  has  followed  readings  which  are  only  found  in 
the  last  two.  Bertboldt  accounts  for  this  mixed  text 
by  assuming  that  the  copy  ftf  the  Greek  Bible  sent 
from  Ephesos  contained  the  Lncian  recension,  and 
that  the  pupils  iHougbt  back  copies  according  to  the 
Hesychian  recensitMi  from  Alexandria,  and  that  the 
tranalaturs  made  the  latter  their  standard,  but  correct- 
ed their  version  by  aid  of  the  former  {Einlril.  ii,  560). 
The  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  equally  close  to 
the  Greek  original,  and  also  represents  a  text  made 
np  of  Alexandrine  and  Occidental  readings. — Kitto, 

TUa  version  was  afterward  revised  and  adapted  to 
the  Peshito  in  the  idxth  centniy,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  ecclesiastical  union  between  the  Syrians  and  Ar- 
menians. Ajcain,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  an  Ar- 
menian king,  Hothom  or  Haitho,  who  was  so  zealous 
a  Catholic  that  he  turned  Franciscan  monk,  adiipted 
the  Armenian  version  to  the  Vulgate,  by  way  of 
smoothing  the  way  for  a  union  of  the  Roman  and  Ar- 
menian dmrclieB.  Lastly,  the  Bishop  Uscan,  who 
printed  tiie  first  edition  of  this  version  at  Amsterdam, 
in  the  year  1666,  is  also  accused  of  having  interpolated 
the  text  as  it  came  down  to  his  time  hy  adding  all 
that  he  found  the  Vulgate  contained  tnore  than  the 
Armenian  version.  The  existence  of  the  verse  1  John 
v,  7,  in  this  version,  is  ascribed  to  this  supplementary 
labor  of  Uscan.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  aaid, 
that  the  critical  usee  of  this  version  are  limited  to  de- 
termining the  readings  of  the  Sept.  and  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament  which  it  represents,  and 
that  it  has  suffered  many  alterations,  which  diminish 
its  usefulness  in  that  respect  See  generally  Walch, 
BibU  TKeol.  iv,  60,  247 ;  Rosenmaller,  Handh.  d.  Lit- 
erofur,  ili,  78784, 153  sq.  The  following  are  the  forms 
of  this  version  hitherto  published :  1,  Bibiid,  jussu 
Jacobi  protopatriarchfB  (Amst.  IC61;,  4to) ;  Biblkt,  jussu 
patriarchiB  NahabiPt  (ConBtpl.  1705,  4to) ;  Biblia, 
jussu  Abrahai  patriarchai  (Ven.  1733,  ful.) ;  Biblia 
led.  Dr.  Zohrab,  Ven.  1805,  4  vols.  8vo  and  1  vol. 
4to);  id.  (Petropol.  1817,  4to;  also  Serampore,  1817, 
4to);  Bible,  in  mod.  Armen.  (Smvma,  1858,  4to). 
2.  Mw.  Teat.  (ed.  Uscan,  Amst.  1668,"8vo) ;  id.  (Amst. 
1698,  12mo;  Ven.  1720  and  1789,  Svo;  Lond.  1818)  j 
Nov.  Ttit.,  in  anc  and  mod.  Armen.  (ed.  Dr.  Zohrah, 
Far.  1825,  8vo).  Special  parts  and  treatlMS  are; 
Obaditu  Armenut,  cur.  A.  Acolutbio  (Laps.  1680)  j 
Quaivor  prima  cap.  Evnng.  Maiihai  (ed.  C.  A,  Bode, 
Hal.  1756)  ;  Bredenkamp,  Genauere  VergUichung  d.  ar- 
men. V^ersetziMff  det  N.  T.,  in  Michoelis's  N.  Orieni. 
Bibt.  vii,  189  sq. ;  Schrdder,  in  his  The$.  ling.  Armen. 
"^-e  TKBBioHa. 


Arm-hole  ^''S^,  oMnT  yad,jemt  s/the 
hmti;  Sept  Ayi^  X"P^(^)>  '*^ob  to  the  wonca 
that  sew  jdllows  to  all  arm-holes"  (Ezek.  xin,  ISl, 
i.  e.  elboat,  although  the  term  has  also  been  taken  fa 
the  wrist,  or  for  the  knncUes  of  the  hand.  The  tm 
meaning  is  somewhat  doubtful,  for  it  evidently  reftn 
to  some  custom  with  which  we  are  unacqaaintcd. 
The  women  spoken  of  are  no  doubt  the  priertesaw  of 
Aahtaroth,  and  the  object  of  the  prophet  la  to  Jemwi* 
the  arts  they  employed  to  allure  God's  cboaen  peoj^ 
to  a  participation  in  their  idolatroos  worship.  Orien- 
tals, when  they  wish  to  l>e  at  their  ease,  recline  an  a 
against  various  kinds  of  rich  pillows  or  cnshimtf. 
The  adulteress  In  the  Proverbs  (vii,  16)  allodea  to  tW 
coBtlineas  and  richness  of  those  that  bdonged  to  hir 
divan  or  "  bed"  among  the  circnm stances  by  wlntA 
she  Bongbt  to  seduce  "the  yonng  man  void  of  vadm- 
standing ;"  it  is  tberefim  not  unreasonable  to  suppoH 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  here  intend- 
ed. See  Pillow.  The  term  also  occurs  in  Jeremiih 
xxxviii,  12,  in  descritring  the  release  of  the  i«opbR 
from  the  dungeon  of  MalchliUi. 

Armies.   See  Aiutr. 

A  rmini anism,  {woperly,  the  system  of  doctriac 
taught  by  James  ArminiuB,  especially  with  regard  ic 
tbe  Angustinian  theory  of  unconditional  |H«de»tifl»- 
tion,  as  revived  and  extended  by  Calvin  and  otbcn 
In  the  Beformation.  It  is  designated  by  Guthrie  at 
that  "^gantic  reoml  ftnm  Calvinism,  than  which  as 
reaction  in  nature  conld  have  been  more  cettaioty 
predicted.  Of  all  tbe  actors  in  that  movement-^ 
fertile  of  mighty  actors — no  one  played  a  more  cm- 
spicuons,  important,  and  trying  part  than  Anniniiu. 
To  hi«h  talent  and  cultivation,  and  to  consummate 
ability  as  a  disputant,  Arminius  added  the  omauKia 
of  spotless  Christian  consistency  (big  enemies  beiw; 
jodges),  and  of  a  singularly  noble,  manly,  and  be- 
nevolent nature.  This,  with  his  consptcnoue  pos- 
tion,  made  bis  personal  influence  to  be  very  potest 
and  extensive.  And  yet  few  names  have  ever  beai 
overshadowed  by  a  deeper  and  denner  ploom  ofpi^a- 
dice  than  bis ;  to  utter  which,  as  Wesley  remarked, 
was  much  the  same,  in  some  ears,  as  to  raise  the  ay 
of  mad  dug.  This  is  attriUltable  partly  to  the  latito- 
dinarianism  of  some  of  his  fbllowers,  who,  revoltini; 
at  the  dominant  bitb;  and  maddened  by  oppreeskn, 
resiled  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  putly  to  the  ac- 
cidental circumstance  that  his  milder  Bcheme  found 
general  favor  in  the  Church  of  England  at  a  time  whra 
she  stood  in  hostile  relations  to  the  English  Puritau 
and  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  But  these  were  reenlu 
with  which  neither  the  man  Arminius  nor  the  Armin- 
ian  prind^  of  eonditionalism  bad  any  thing  whatevtr 
to  do.  To  trace  them  to  him  were  not  mon  just  tiwn 
to  trace  German  Neology  to  Lather  and  Hdmcthon, 
and  Sodnianism  to  Calvin."  (Preface  to  Bruute'i 
lAfe  of  A  rnnmut.') 

I.  Li/e  ofArmimta  and  the  Coatroverof  in  kit  time. 
—The  following  sketch,  so  far  as  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Anninius  is  concerned,  is  modified  from  the  fi^^ 
gr(^Aic(U  DictioHan/  nf  (Ae  Soeietg  for  the  Diffiaiam  »f 
Uteftil  Knowledge. 

Janes  Abmixics  (Lat.  Jaeofmt  ArmnUui  Dutch. 
Jacob  Hermanton  or  Van  Sfrman)  was  bom  in  the 
year  I06O  at  Ondewater.  a  small  town  of  Holland. 
As  Ondewater  means  in  Dutch  ''Old  Water,"  Veteres 
Aqute,  Arminius  is  sometimes  sumamed  in  his  worto 
Veteraquinas.  He  lost  his  father,  a  cutler,  in  bis  in- 
fiuicy ;  but  be  found  a  proteetor  In  Tbeodonu  .fmil- 
ins,  who  had  once  been  a  Soman  Catiiolic  priest. 
vGmilitts  took  Arminius  with  him  to  Utrecht,  and  sen: 
him  to  the  school  of  that  place.  In  his  15th  year 
Arminius  lost  his  patron  by  death,  but  another  pro- 
tector, Budnlph  SnelliuB,  took  him  under  bis  care, 
and  removed  hin|i^,,^,Itf§i[l}U^^U^^)^  Arminius  h«l 
scarcely  arrived  at  Marborg  when  w  neud  that  his 
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fMtive  towD  had  been  sacked  by  tbe  Spaniards.  Hnr-  i 
Tying  back  to  OudemUer,  he  found  that  his  mother ' 
and  his  other  relatives  had  been  killed.    He  returned  ' 
to  Marburg  on  foot.   He  vent  tiwnce  to  Rotterdain, 
and  was  recdved  into  the  bouse  of  Peter  Bertlus,  pas- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Church.    In  the  same  year  (1575) 
be  vas  sent,  with  Peter  Bertlus  the  younger,  to  the 
Universi^  of  Leyden,  which  had  just  been  founded. 
After  he  hod  studied  at  Levden  for  six  years,"  the  di- 
rectors of  the  l>ody  of  merchants"  of  Amsterdam  un- 
dertook to  bear  the  expenses  of  bis  education  far  the 
mhiiatry,  Arminius  agreeing  that  after  be  had  been 
ordained  he  would  not  serve  in  the  church  of  any  oth- 
er dty  without  tl>e  permiesioii  of  the  burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam.    In  1682  be  was  sent  to  Geneva,  which 
was  then  the  f  teat  school  of  theology-  for  all  the  Re- 
formed choreas,  and  where  the  doctrines  of  Calvin 
were  taoght  in  their  mart  rigovoDS  eliapo  by  ITieodore 
Beaa.  At  Geneva  Aminius  formed  a  close  friendship 
which  onited  him  through  life  with  Uyttenbogaert 
of  Utrecht.    Ehiring  his  residence  at  Geneva  be  gave 
Kteat  offence  to  some  of  the  Aristotelian  teachers  of 
the  Geneva  school  by  advocating  in  public  and  lec- 
turing in  private  to  his  friendn  on  the  logic  of  Ramus 
as  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle.    See  Rahcb.  This 
course  created  so  much  commotion  that  be  left  Gene- 
va and  vent  to  Basle,  where  the  flKolty  of  divinity 
offered  to  confer  opon  him  the  degree  of  doetor  gratis; 
but  he  declined  It,  considerfaig  himself  too  young,  and 
in  1583  returned  to  Geneva,  where  lie  continued  bis 
theological  studies  for  three  years  more.    In  1586  the 
fame  of  Zabarelta,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua, 
induced  him  to  take  a  journey  into  Italy.   From  Pad- 
ua he  proceeded  to  Rome.    After  this  jotvney  Armin- 
ius came  back  to  Geneva,  and  soon  received  an  or- 
der from  the  borgomasten  of  Amsterdam  to  return  to 
Aat  town.   He  had  taken  this  journey  without  their 
knowledge,  and  mmors  had  spread  abroad  that  he  had 
kissed  the  pope's  slipper,  held  Intercourse  with  the 
Jesnitff,  and  especially  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine  — 
ihat,  in  short,  he  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
tcstimoDy  of  a  ftiend  who  had  travelled  with  him 
cleared  him  ftom  these  charges.   Arminius  used  af- 
terward to  say  that  he  derived  no  little  benefit  from 
this  Journey,  ns  "he  nw  at  Rome  a  mystery  of  inl- 
qoi^  much  mom  foal  than  be  had  ever  imagined." 
He  was  ordained  at  Amsterdam  on  tbe  11th  of  Au- 
gust, 1588,  and  be  roon  became  disttngniahed  as  a 
pretclier.    The  mild  opinions  of  Helancthon  on  pre- 
destination had  spread  into  Holland  even  before  those 
of  Calvin.   In  1689  Theodore  Koomhert,  of  Amster- 
dam, published  several  works,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  was  taught  by 
Btoa  and  tbe  Genevan  school.  To  obviate  Koomhert's 
objections,  some  ministers  of  Delft  proposed  a  change 
in  Bess's  doctrine.    They  agreed  with  Beza  that  di- 
^-ine  predestination  was  tbe  antecedent,  uncondition- 
al, and  inimntable  decree  of  God  concerning  the  sal- 
vatkm  or  damnation  of  each  individual ;  but  whereas 
Bexa  represented  that  man,  not  considered  as  fallen, 
or  even  as  created,  was  tbe  object  of  this  uncondition- 
al decree,  the  ministers  of  Delft  made  this  peremptory 
decree  subordinate  to  the  creation  and  fall  of  man ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  adopted  guhlaptarianism  in  place 
of  the  npridnpiarimism  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  They 
tbooght  this  bypottiesia  would  do  away  with  Koom- 
hert's objection  that  tbe  doctrine  of  atoolute  decrees 
represented  God  as  tbe  author  of  sin — as  snch  decrees 
made  sin  necessary  and  inevitable  no  less  than  dam- 
nation.  Their  view  was  puMiRhed  under  the  title  Jtf- 
tpauio  ad  arffumenia  qwtdam  Bnv.  ft  CaJvim,  ex  Irac- 
tabt  df.  PrmleMinatione,  in  Cap.  IX  ad  Romanoi.  The 
book  was  sent  to  Lydius,  professor  at  Franeker,  who  | 
requested  Asminiua  to  answer  it.    He  consented ;  but 
in  studying  the  sdfafeet  he  began  to  donbt  which  of  tbe 
two  views  to  adopt,  and  at  length  became  inclined  to 
anhxaee  the  doctrine  which  he  had  ondataken  to  re- 


fute. Meanwhile,  on  the  I6th  of  September,  1590,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Reael,  daughter  of  Laurent  Reael, 
a  judge  and  senator  of  Amsterdam.  In  tbe  course 
of  his  sennons  at  Amsterdam,  Aiminins  commenoed 
an  exposition  of  Fanl's  Gpistls  to  the  Bomani,  In 
which  some  of  tbe  new  views  which  he  had  adopted 
found  exfH-ession.  In  169S  he  published  Lectures  in 
Som.  JX,  lit  which  he  questions  the  view  of  that  cbap. 
ter  Kiven  by  Calvin  and  Beza.  Disputes  arose,  but 
the  consistory  of  Amsterdam  gave  an  audience  to  the 
contending  parties,  and  ordered  then  to  cease  all  con- 
troversy nntil  a  general  synod  conld  be  summoned  to 
determine  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  In  1602  a  pesti- 
lence raged  at  Amsterdam,  daring  which  Arminius 
showed  the  greatest  courage  and  kindness  in  visiting 
the  sick.  The  disease  carried  off  two  of  the  profess- 
ors of  the  University  of  I^yden,  Lucas  Trelcatius,  the 
eider,  and  Francis  Junius,  professor  of  divinity.  The 
curators  of  tbe  tmiveraity  turned  theb  eyes  opon  Ar- 
minius as  a  ilt  snecessor  to  Junius ;'  but  it  was  onl)' 
after  repeated  applications  on  the  part  of  the  unl^-erti- 
ty  that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  consented  to  give 
him  permission  to  leave  on  tbe  15th  of  April,  1608. 
As  he  bad  been  charged  with  holding  Pelagian  views, 
before  he  was  finally  appointed  he  held  a  conference 
with  Francis  Gomar,'who  was  also  professor  of  divin- 
ity at  Leyden,  and  who  became  afterward  his  capital 
enemy,  at  the  Hague,  the  6th  of  May,  1603,  and  the 
result  was  that  Gomar  declared  the  charge  that  he  was 
a  Pelagian  to  be  groundless.  At  the  rame  time,  not 
only  the  curators  of  the  universit}',  but  Gomar  him- 
self, were  thoroughly  aware  that  on  the  snijject  of  pre- 
destination Arminius  differed  from  the  Genevan  school. 
He  underwent  another  examination,  a  private  one, 
conducted  by  Gomar,  for  tbe  degree  of  D.D.,  which  he 
received  lltii  Jnly,  1608.  Arminius  was  the  first  on 
wliom  the  University  of  Leyden  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor.  One  of  the  first  obser^  ationa  of  Arminius, 
after  entering  on  the  duties  of  bis  chair,  was  that  the 
students  were  much  more  ^iven  to  scholastic  sahtleliea 
and  disputations  than  to  the  thorough  study  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  determined  to  cute  this  evil.  *'  With  this 
view  be  reckoned  nothing  more  important  than  to  fcre- 
close,  as  far  as  he  could,  crabbed  questions  and  the 
cumlirous  moss  of  scholastic  assertions,  and  to  incul- 
cate on  his  disciples  that  divine  wisdom  which  was 
drawn  fh>m  the  superlatively  pure  fountcins  of  the  Sa- 
cred Word,  and  was  provided  for  the  express  purpose 
of  guiding  ns  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  happiness.  From 
his  first  introduction  Into  the  academy  it  was  his  en- 
deavor to  aim  at  this  mark,  and  give  a  corresponding 
direction  to  his  studies  both  public  and  private.  But 
truly  this  laudable  attempt  was  in  no  small  degree 
thwarted,  partly  by  the  jealousy  which  some  bad  con- 
ceived against  him,  and  partly  also  by  a  certain  in- 
veterate prejudice  as  to  his  heterodoxy,  with  which 
many  ministers  of  religion  had  long  been  imbued,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  which  they  stirred  up  his  col- 
leagoes  agidnst  hfan.  Tbe  first  germs,  Indeed,  of  this 
budding  jealousy  betrayed  themselves  in  tiie  following 
year  (1604) ;  for  when  Arminius,  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  Uiterpreting  tbe  Old  Testament  in  particu- 
lar, proceeded  also  now  and  then  to  give  a  public  expo- 
sition of  certain  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  Gnmar 
took  this  amiss,  and  began  to  allege  that  the  right  of  ex- 
pounding tbe  New  Testament  belonged  solely  to  him, 
as  Primarins  Professor  of  Sacred  'Theology,  for  this 
title  had  been  conceded  to  him  by  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demlcus  a  short  time  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Arminius. 
Nay,  more ;  happening  to  meet  Arminius,  he  felt  un- 
able to  contain  himself,  and,  in  a  burst  of  passion, 
broke  out  in  these  words :  '  Tou  have  invaded  my  pro 
fessorship.*  Arminius  replied  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  detract  any  tiling  whatever  tnm  the  primacy  of  his 
colleague,  and  from  the  academic  tities  and  privileges 
confemd  upon  him ;  and  that  he  had  ncA  done^llnp 
the  slightest  injur}-,  baving^rtMiffiAaylte^  Uw 
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hemiBble  canton  to  select  themeB  of  pralectlon  at 

any  time,  not  only  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 
from  the  New,  provided  be  did  not  encroaetk  on  the 
particular  subject  in.wbicb  Goroar  might  be  engaged" 
(Brandt,  lA/e  of  Armimutf  ch.  vu). 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1604,  ArmiDuis  propounded 
certain  theses  on  predestination,  of  which  fte  sum  was 
this:  "Divine  predestination  is  the  decree  of  God  in 
Christ  by  which  he  has  decreed  with  himself  from 
etemi^  to  justify,  adopt,  and  gift  with  eternal  life,  to 
the  praise  of  hb  glorious  grace,  the  faithful  whom  he 
has  decreed  to  gift  with  faith.  On  tl>e  other  hand, 
reprobation  is  tbe  decree  of  the  anger  or  severe  will 
of  God,  by  which  he  has  determined  from  eternity,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  anger  and  power,  to  con- 
demn to  eternal  death,  as  placed  out  of  union  with 
Christ,  tbe  unbelieving  who,  by  their  own  ftult  and 
the  Just  judgment  of  God,  are  not  to  believe."  On 
the  last  day  of  Octot>er  Gomar  openly  attacked  these 
poaitions,  and  from  this  day  may  be  dated  the  tumults 
which  ensued.  In  1605  Arminlus  was  created  rector 
magnificus  of  the  University,  which  office  he  quitted 
February  8th,  1606.  Meanvnlle  tbe  disputes  contin- 
ued. Festoa  Hommliu,  a  minister  of  Leyden,  Johan- 
Bsa  Enehllnus,  rector  of  the  Theological  Faeul^,  and 
OBde  of  AiminioB,  were  anH»g  his  warmest  adversa- 
ries. Deputies  from  the  churches  of  all  tbe  provinces 
of  Holland,  and  depoties  from  the  Synod  of  Leyden, 
required  from  bim  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  his 
opinions.  Preachers  attacked  him  from  the  pulpit  as 
a  Pelagian,  and  worse  than  a  Pelagian.  A  national 
synod  was  demanded  to  settle  the  disputes.  On  22d 
May,  1607,  an  assembly  was  held  at  tbe  Hague,  at 
which  Arminius  was  present,  to  settle  the  manner  in 
which  the  synod  was  to  be  held.  In  1608  Arminius 
'  and  Uyttenbogaert  applied  to  the  States  of  Holland 
to  convoke  a  synod,  that  these  grave  controversies 
might  be  settled.  In  tim  same  year  Arminius  and 
Oomar  held  a  conference  before  tbe  Supreme  Court 
of  tbe  Hague,  which  declared  in  its  report  tbat  these 
two  profesMTS  difibred  on  points  of  little  importance, 
and  unessential  to  reli|^on.  Arminius  gave  in  an  ao> 
count  of  his  oinnions  to  tin  States  at  the  Hague  on 
the  80tb  of  October,  160B.  (See  the  Dedaratw,  in  hia 
works.)  Before  tbe  proposed  synod  could  t>e  held  Ar- 
minius died.  The  disease  which  carried  him  ofT  at 
last  had  long  lain  latent.  It  broke  out  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1806^  bat  he  recovered  so  ftr  as  to  resume 
tile  usual  duties  of  bla  profbssorsbip,  though  still  weak. 
At  last  he  sunk  under  his  disorder,  and  expired  19tb 
October,  1600.  His  death  was  most  painful ;  and  to 
bodily  p^  was  added  mental  anguish  at  tbe  mierep- 
reseatationg  of  his  reli^oua  opinions  and  of  his  person- 
al character  made  1^  his  embittered  foes.  The  cura- 
tors of  tbe  Univerai^  of  Leyden  allowed  his  wife  and 
ohildren  a  pennon. 

Arminius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  a 
learned  age.  His  natural  faculties  were  singularly 
acuta ;  his  mind  was  at  once  inquisitive  and  profound ; 
and  his  industry  in  study  equalled  his  capacity.  As 
a  preacher  be  was  exceedingly  popular;  in  sweetness 
of  voice,  ardor  of  manner,  and  finish  of  style,  he  was 
distinguished  above  all  bis  contemporaries.  His  petw 
aonal  manners  wore  of  the  most  attractive  kind ;  ha 
grappled  bis  friends  by  hooka  of  steeL  The  fhneral 
oration  delivered  Bertins  ends  with  the  phrase, 
*'  fuisse  io  Batavia  vimm  quern  qui  norant  non  potue- 
nint  satis  existimare ;  qut  non  nstimarunt,  non  satis 
cognoverunt."  His  writings,  though  inferior  in  point 
of  Latinity  to  those  of  Calvin  ukd  Grotins,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  his  leaning,- and  to  bis  skill  In  lo^c. 
He  was  so  thotDugbly  versed  in  the  indent  Ihthers, 
Mid  so  mnch  of  an  adept  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  tbat  his  opinions  carried  along  with  them 
a  weight  among  the  learned  which  his  antagonists 
could  not  well  resist.  Neander  calls  him  tbe  "  model 
of  a  consdentioos  and  zealously  investigatbig  theolo- 


gian" (ffiff.  of  Doffmas,  U,  276).  Hia  opponents  ac- 
cused him  of  Pelagianism  and  Arianism,  but  no  ibee- 
logian  of  any  pretence  to  learning  will  at  preeoit  rat- 
tun  these  BccQsations.  The  same  temper  of  mind 
which  led  him  to  renounce  tbe  pecnliarities  of  Calvis- 
ism  induced  him  also  to  adopt  more  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral views  of  church  communion  than  those  which  bad 
prevailed  before  lus  time.  While  he  maintained  tliat 
the  mercy  of  God  is  not  oooflned  to  a  duacD  few,  he 
conceived  it  to  Im  quite  Inconristent  wfth  tbe  gHdns 
of  Christianity  that  men  of  that  religkm  should  ke«f 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  constitute  etpanrte 
churches,  merely  because  they  differed  in  theb  ofiD- 
ions  as  to  some  of  its  doctrinal  articles.  He  tbon^bt 
that  Christians  of  all  denominations  should  form  one  j 
great  communis,-  united  and  upheld  byHbe  bonds  «f  I 
cbari^  and  brottwrly  lore ;  with  tbe  exception,  bow-  ' 
ever,  of  Roman  Catholics,  who,  on  account  of  their  ' 
idolatrous  worship  and  persecuting  spirit,  must  be  w- 
lit  members  of  sucb  a  society.  His  great  disciple,  tbe 
republican  Bameveldt,  was  perbspe  the  fir^t  Eorupeas 
statesman  that  made  religions  toleration  one  of  lot 
maitims.  In  ftct,  the  Arminians  of  Holland  were  tbe 
real  fntbers  of  religious  toleration ;  tbey  were  the  £rfl 
society  of  Pratestuta  wbo^  when  hi  poueesion  of  pow- 
er, granted  the  same  liboty  of  consdcnoe  to  otbnt 
which  tbey  claimed  for  themselves. 

Before  setting  forth  the  theological  views  of  Armii^ 
ius,  a  brief  historical  review  of  tbe  cborcb  doctrine  tt 
to  predestination  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Before  the 
time  of  Augustine  (fourth  century),  the  unanimons  doc- 
trine of  the  church  fathers,  so  fiu:  as  scientifically  de- 
veloped at  all,  was,  that  the  Divine  decrees,  as  to  tbe 
fate  of  individual  men,  were  conditioned  upon  tiieir 
faith  and  obedience,  as  foreseen  in  the  Divine  mint!. 
Augustine,  in  his  controversy  with  Pelagius,  with  a 
1  view  to  enhance  the  glory  of  grace,  was  tbe  firet  to 
t?acb.  unequivocally,  that  Uie  salvation  of  the  elt^ 
depends  upon  the  bare  will  of  God,  and  tbat  bis  deem 
to  save  those  whom  be  chooses  to  save  is  uncondi- 
tioned. Augustine  did  not  teach  tbe  doctrine  of  un. 
conditional  reprobation ;  tbst  doctrine  was  first  for- 
mally taught  by  Gottscbalk  (q.  t.)  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. His  views  were  condemned  at  Mentz,  A.D. 
In  the  BcfomiBtion  period,  Luther  and  Uelanrthon 
first  inclined  to  Augustine's  theory,  but,  finding  tlist  it 
involved  tbe  reception  of  Gottschalk'a  as  well,  ti;er 
went  back  to  the  fnimitiTO  doctrine  of  conditSooal  elec- 
tion. Luther,  indeed,  never  formally  retracted  acme 
of  his  characteristically  strong  expree^ons  made  ct 
eariy  periods  in  his  history- ;  but  there  are  indicatiens 
enough  that  his  views  coincided  with  those  of  llelanN 
thon,  who  took  out  of  tbe  later  editions  of  Ms  Luct 
Commmes  all  ex|weasions  favoring  unconditional  yn- 
destinatien.  Tbe  Lutheran  Church  to  this  day  fo^ 
lows  Melanctfion.  Calvin,  however,  adopted  uncon- 
ditional election  and  reprobation  in  the  strmgest  fbnn, 
and  built  his  whole  theolt^cal  system  upon  It.  His 
genius  Impressed  the  age  wonderfully,  and  the  Re- 
formed churches  generally  adopted  his  doctrines. 
The  churches  of  the  Netherlsnds  were  founded  partly 
by  Lutherans  and  partly  by  Calvinists,  and  so  toth 
seta  of  opinions  had  currency  there.  But  the  Belgtc 
Confession  v.),  which  was  Calvinistic,  was  invested 
with  a  qnatt  national  authority  from  the  year  1570. 
The  larger  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Netherlands  were 
undont>tedly  Calvinists  at  the  time  of  tbe  appearance  ■ 
of  Arminiue,  though  freedom  of  thought  on  the  con- 
troverted points  bad  not  been  suppressed  before  his 
time.  His  ruction  of  the  doctrine  was  tbe  result  of 
long,  calm,  snid  patient  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Hi» 
task  was  to  restore  tbe  primitive  and  scriptural  view  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  man  in  the  wtn-k  of  sal- 
vation, and  of  tbe  sole  responsibility  of  man  for  Ids  own 
damnation ;  and  nobly  did  he  perform  it.  "  Tbe  great 
error  which  he  had  to  oombat  consisted  in  making  tbe 
Divine  efficiency  ivi^irs^tifflMo^oMitflniporal  phe> 
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nomenon,  tU.,  tb«  readjustment  of  the  dktntbed  rela- 
tion of  God  and  the  sinner  an  exception — making  the 
action  of  the  Divine  efficiency  t6  that  pbenocienou  es- 
Mndally^  unlilce  its  relation  to  any  other  temporal  phe- 
nomenon in  the  oniveme.  The  church  had  held  that 
every  exercise  of  the  Divine  efficiency,  in  relation  to 
temporal  phenomena,  was  subjectively  conditioned  by 
Divine  wisdom,  omniscience,  and  goodness;  Calvin- 
ism, on  the  other  hwid,  maintained  that  MtparHeular 
exercise  of  Divine  efficiency  was  al>»olutely  nncondi- 
tioned,  and  was  grounded  aolely  upon  the  arbitrary 
good  pleasnre  of  God.  The  refiitation  of  this  error, 
and  the  re-establishmeDt  of  tlie  opposite  view,  was  the 
tnl-tnion  of  Anninins."  (Wamn,  in  JfeUL  Qwolerijf 
Eeviem,  July,  1857,  S50.) 

The  views  of  Aiminliu  on  Um  points  of  predestina- 
tion and  grace  are  presented  In  the  foUowing  articles, 
drawn  np  almost  entirely  in  words  which  may  be  found 
in  big  writings :  (1.)  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble decree,  ordained  in  Jesus  Christ,  tus  Son,  before  the 
founda^n  of  the  world,  to  save  in  Christ,  because  of 
Christ,  and  through  Christ,  from  out  of  the  human 
race,  which  is  foUen  and  sobject  to  sin,  those  who  by 
the  ifT^ce  of  the  Holy  S|Mrit  believe  in  the  aame  bis 
Son,  and  who^  by  the  same  grace,  persevere  unto  the 
end  la  that  fiiith  and  the.olwdience  of  fidtfa ;  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  to  leave  in  sia  and  subject  to  wrath  tboee 
who  are  not  converted  and  are  unbelieving,  and  to  con- 
i^mn  them  as  aliens  from  Christ,  according  to  the 
Gospel,  John  iii,  36.  (2.)  To  which  end  Jesns  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  died  for  all  and  each  one,  so 
that  be  has  gained  tor  all,  throngfa  the  death  of  Christ, 
reconciliation  and  remission  of  sins ;  on  this  condition, 
bowever,  that  no  one  in  reality  enjoys  that  remission 
of  F-ius  except  the  faithful  man,  and  thin,  too,  accord- 
ini;  to  the  Gospel,  John  iii,  16,  and  1  John  ii,  2.  (3.) 
But  man  has  not  from  himaelf,  or  by  tbe  power  of  hia 
free  will,  saving  faith,  inasmuch  as  in  the  state  of  de- 
f<*ctioa  and  sin  he  cannot  thinli  or  do  of  himself  any 
tbin^  good,  which  is,  indeed,  really  good,  such  as  sav- 
ing faith  is ;  bat  it  ia  necessary  for  him  to  he  bom 
again  and  renewed  by  God  in  Christ  through  his  Holy 
Spirit,  in  his  mind,  afll^ctions,  or  will,  and  all  bis  Ac- 
uities, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand,  think, 
wLih,  and  perform  Mrniethinj^  good,  according  to  that 
uyin^  of  Christ  in  John  xv,  5.  (4.)  [t  is  this  gnico 
of  God  which  be^nn,  promotes,  and  perfects  every 
thing  good,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  even  tbo 
regcnwate  mxn  without  this  preceding  or  adventitioua 
grace,  excitmg,  consequent,  and  co-operating,  can 
neither  thinic,  wish,  or  do  any  thing  good,  nor  oven 
re.iMt  any  evil  temptation :  so  that  aJl  the  good  works 
which  we  can  think  of  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  grace 
of  n<id  in  Christ.  But  as  to  the  manner  of  the  opera- 
tion of  tbit  grace,  it  Is  not  irresistible,  for  it  ia  said  of 
miny  that  they  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Acts  vii, 
51,  and  many  other  places.  (5.)  Those  who  are  graft- 
ed  into  Christ  by  a  true  faith,  and  tlierefore  partake 
of  vivifying  Spirit,  have  abundance  of  means  by 
^rhich  tliey  inay  fi)fht  against  Satan,  sin,  the  world, 
uid  their  own  &eth,  and  obtain  the  victory,  always, 
however,  by  the  aid  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
Je«us  Christ  assists  them  by  bis  Spirit  in  all  tempta- 
tions, and  stretches  onfc  bja  hand;  and  provided  they 
■re  ready  for  the  contest,  and  seek  his  aid,  and  are  not 
wanting  to  their  dnty,  he  strengthens  them  to  such  a 
iegnc  that  they  cannot  be  seduced  or  snatched  from 
the  bands  of  Cluist  by  any  fraud  of  Satan  or  violence, 
■ccording  to  that  saying,  John  x,  28,  "  No  one  shall 
pluck  tbem  out  of  my  hand.*'  But  whether  these  very 
penons  cannot,  by  their  own  negligence,  desert  the 
coramen cement  of  their  being  in  Christ,  and  embrace 
■gain  the  [Hresent  world,  fall  Iwck  from  tbe  holy  doc- 
trine once  committed  to  them,  make  shipwreck  of 
Aeir  conscience,  and  fall  from  f^race;  thin  munt  be 
more  fully  examined  and  weighed  hy  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture beftve  men  can  teach  It  with  full  tranquillity  of 


'  mind  and  oonfidence.    Hits  last  proposition  was  mod- 
ified by  the  followers  of  Arminius  so  as  to  asiaert  the 
possibility  of  falling  from  grace.    In  his  scheme  of 
theology  Arminiua  "accepted  tbe  church's  developed 
ideas  respecting  God  and  respecting  man,  and  then 
expounded  with  keen  dialectical  rii^or  tbe  only  doc- 
trine which  could  harmonize  the  two.    His  mission 
■  was  to  point  out  how  God  could  be  what  the  church 
,  taught  Uiat  he  was,  and  man  what  the  chnrdi  de- 
clared bim  to  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Tbo 
'  readjustment  of  the  disturbed  and  abnormal  relations 
;  of  man  to  God,  by  justification,  is  the  central  thought 
of  Protestant  tbeolojo';  the  announcement  and  expo- 
sition of  their  relations  in  that  readjustment  was  the 
\  work  of  Arminius.    HagniQ^  eitiier  of  the  related 
'  terma  to  tiie  final  suppression  of  tbe  other,  and  error 
.  is  tbe  remit.  Magnify  the  Divine  agency  to  tbe  com- 
1  plete  suppression  of  the  hnman  in  that  readjustment, 
and  fatalism  is  Inevitable.    Magnify  the  hnmaa  to 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  Divine,  and  extreme 
Pelagianism  b  the  result.    To  Arminius  is  the  church 
;  indebted  for  her  flret  vivid  apprehenrion  and  scientific 
statement  of  the  Chiistiao  doctrine  of  tbe  relation  of 
'  man  to  God." 

The  services  <tf  Arminius  to  titedofty  are  summed 
,  up  as  follows  by  Watson  (^i/IicfUmuova  Wort$,  vil, 
I  iiS) :  "  They  preserved  many  of  tbe  Lutheran  cburch- 
fls  from  tbe  tide  of  supralapsarianism,  and  its  constant 
[  concomitant,  Antinomianbm.    They  moderated  even 
'  Calvinbm  in  many  places,  and  gave  t>ctter  counte- 
nance and  courage  tu  the  snblapaarjan  scheme ;  wliich, 
though  {ogically,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  Calvin,  b  at  least  not  so  revolting,  and  does 
not  impose  the  same  necesuty  upon  men  of  cultivating 
I  that  hardihood  which  glories  in  extremes  and  laughs 
at  moderation.   They  gave  rise,  incidentally,  to  a  still 
I  milder  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees, 
I  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  ^axterianism,  in 
I  which  homage  is,  at  least  In  words,  paid  to  the  justice, 
'  troth,  and  benevolence  of  God.   They  have  also  left 
,'  on  record,  in  tbe  beautiful,  learned,  eloqoent,  and, 
I  above  all  tbese,  the  scriptni^  system  of  theology  tat^ 
I  nished  by  tbe  writings  of  Arminius,  how  tmly  man 
'  may  be  proved  totally  and  hereditarily  corrupt,  with- 
out converting  bim  into  a  machine  or  a  devil;  how 
I  fully  secured^  in  the  scheme  of  the  redemption  of  man 
'  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  divine  glory,  without  making 
I  the  Almighty  partial,  wIUUl,  and  nnjust;  how  much 
!  the  Spirit's  operation  in  man  is  enhanced  and  glorified 
,  by  the  doctrine  of  tbe  freedom'  of  the  bnman  will,  in 
'  connection  with  that  of  its  assistance  by  Divine  grace ; 
,  with  bow  much  lustre  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
I  faith  in  Christ  shines,  when  oflered  to  tbe  assisted 
choice  of  all  mankind,  instead  of  being  confined  to  tbe 
]  fcvced  acceptance  of  a  few;  how  tbe  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, when  it  is  made  conditional  on  faitb  foreseen, 
harmoaizes  with  the  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness 
of  God,  among  a  race  of  beings  to  nil  of  whom  foith 
was  made  possible ;  and  bow  reprohaUon  harmonizes 
'  with  justice,  when  it  has  a  reason,  not  in  arbitrary  will, 
tbe  sovereignty  of  a  pasha,  but  in  tbe  principles  of  a 
righteous  government." 
,     The  earliest  authority  for  the  life  of  Arminius  is  Pe> 
'  tms  Bertins,  De  Vita  el  Obitu  J.  A  rminii  Oratio.  The 
'  follest  account  is  given  by  Caspiir  Brandt,  Hu/oria 
I  ViUe  J.  A  rminii  (Amst,  1724, 6vo),  a  posthumous  work, 
I  edited  by  Gerhard  Brandt,  son  of  Caspar.    It  was  re- 
published, with  a  preface  and  notes,  by  Uosheim 
(Brunswick,  1725,  8vo) ;  and  a  translation,  by  Guthrie 
(Lond.  1^'54, 18mo).  See  also  Bangs,  lA/e  n/Arminitu 
(N.  T.  184S).   The  chief  sources  of  Information  as  to 
Uie  early  period  of  the  controversy  between  the  Ar- 
minlans  and  Calvin Ists  are  as  follows :  Arminian 
writers,  Uytt«nl>oiraert,  Ktrckelijdx  JTiilarif  .  .  .  voor- 
namentltjci  in  d  ze  gatmeerde  prorincifn  (Rotterdam, 
1647,  fol.)  ;  Gerhard  Brandt,  Hiatorie  dtr  Brfotmatif, 
.  etc.,  which  is  the  most  coiHM9.aeeoii^fc.£Xtant;^iDM. 
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1663,  Svo;  1671,  4to;  truwl.  into  Engllib  by  Cham, 
berluyiie,  Lond.  1720, 4  vols,  fol.) ;  Limborch,  HUtoria 
Vitas  Sim.  EpucopU  (Amet  1701,  Svo),  and  Heiatio  IJit- 
torica  de  Origme  et  Progremt  Controveniarum  m  Fade- 
raio  Bdgio  de  PreedatiaatioTU,  etc.,  which  last  vork  b 
eubjoined  to  the  later  editions  of  his  Theologia  Chrigti- 
ana  (tnnsl.  Methoditt  Quarterly,  July,  ltM4,  p.  426)^ 
For  other  writera,  see  Cattenburgti,  Bibliot/uva  Scrip- 
tor.  SemonilraHl.  (Amst.  1738, 4to) ;  and  citoUoiis  un- 
der art.  Remohbtrakts.  Od  the  Calviaistic  aide  the 
chief  wM^s  are,  Joe.  Triglandi  qb,  Dm  rtchi-gkemaUch- 
(fe»  Ckrialm  (Amst.  1615,  4to) ;  Kerrttiijcke  getckie- 
deneatm  ma  da  r«r«en.  Nederlaaden  (Lngd.  Bat.  1660, 
fol.,  written  to  oppose  Uyttenbogaert'e  history);  Ja- 
cobus Loydekticr,  i>ne  ran  de  Nationale  Sj/node  vm 
Dordrfgt  XAmttt.  1705-1707,  -Ito);  Atta  ^/nadi  Nalio- 
naHt,  etc.  (Dort,  1620, 4to).  See  Dort.  The  miters 
on  the  Synod  of  Dort  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius, 
BiblioA^  Gram,  lib.  vi,  c,  4,  vol.  xi,  p.  723.  Mos- 
hoim  {Ectl.  flat.)  had  well  studied  the  whole  contro- 
versy, and  his  account  is  impartial.  Prof.  Stuart,  of 
Andcjver,  published  a  favorable  and  abia  treatise  on 
"  The  Creed  of  Arrainius,  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  hts 
life  and  Times,"  in  the  ^iliral  Itfpontory  (Andover, 
1831,  vol.  i).  See  also  IJt.  and  TktoL  Beviev,  vi,  887. 
Bat  the  views  of  Arailniua  are  nowhere  better  set 
forth,  in  small  compas^  than  liy  the  Rev.  W.  F.  War- 
ren (jtfert.  Qitar.  Rev.  July,  18fi7),  and  by  Dr.Whedon 
(^HVjIiotiuca  Sacra,  April,  1864).— ^ rmioit  Optra  Tkeo- 
fc^.'Cn (Lugd.  Bat.  1629, 4to);  Worktof  Jamei  Armmut, 
translated  by  Nicholb  and  Bagnall  (best  ed.  3  vok. 
8vo,N.Y.184»). 

II.  Fnm  the  deaA  of  Armnitu  to  IkeprtKftt  time, — 
1,  The  dispute  tmn  hi^  after  the  death  of  Arminius, 
and  with  increased  bitterness.  The  clerfcy  and  laity 
of  Holland  were  arrayed  into  two  hostile,  armies  — 
Uoroarists  and  Arminians ;  the  former  being  the  most 
numerous,  but  the  latter  including  the  leading  schol- 
ars and  statesmen.  In  1610  the  Arminians  presented 
a  petition  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land,  which  waB  called  a  "  Remonatrance"  (Rmoii- 
ttrai^  Ubeilut  ti^em  a^^bitm  ffoUoMdm  tt  Wett 
Fritia  onUHibut).  They  were  named  Remonstrants 
(q.  V.)  in  consequence;  and,  as  tbe  Calvinists  pre- 
sented a  *'Connter-Reraonstrance,"  they  were  called 
Coutra-Remonstrants.  The  "Remonstrance"  sets 
forth  the  Arminian  theoty  over  against  the  Calvinistic 
in  live  artides,  nilwtanlially  as  given  above,  but  In 
briefer  form.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  au^oritieB 
to  reconcile  the  two  contending  parties  by  a  confer- 
ence between  them  at  the  Hague  in  1611,  a  diacusnion 
at  Delft  in  1613,  and  also  by  an  edict  in  1614,  enjoining 
peace.  At  last  the  States-General  issued  an  order  for 
the  asEcmliling  of  a  national  synod.  It  met  at  Dort,  in 
Holland,  and  opened  on  November  18th,  1618,  and  its 
sittings  continued  through  that  and  the  following  year. 
This  fkmona  synod  condemned  entirely  the  "five  ar- 
tides"  in  which  the  Arminians  expreeised  their  opin- 
ions. See  Dort.  These  articles  had  been  drawn  up 
in  1610,  presented  in  the  conference  at  the  Hague  in 
1611,  and  finiilly  laid  before  the  Synod  of  Dort.  To 
fix  the  senile  of  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which 
related  to  the  dispute,  a  new  Dutch  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  ffom  the  ori^nsl  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
was  undntaken  at  tbe  command  of  tlie  synod.  Tbia 
new  renion  was  published  in  1637.  The  Arminians, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  veivion  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment, made  another  version  of  the  New  Testament 
ftom  the  Greek,  which  was  published  Ht  Amsterdam 
in  1680.  The  Arminians  were  subjected  to  severe 
penalties.  Their  creat  leader,  Bameveldt,  died  on  the 
scaffold  on  a  political  pretence.  They  were  all  de- 
prived of  their  sacred  and  civil  offices,  and  their  min- 
isters were  forbidden  to  preach.  For  an  account  of 
these  persecutions,  see  Calder,  Life  of  Epueopmt,  xv. 
Many  retired  to  Antwerp  and  Fiince ;  a  considerable 
body  emigratod  to  Holstein,  upon  the  invitatkm  of 


Friedericb,  dnke  of  Holstrio,  and  bnUt  tbe  tow> 
Frederickstadt  in  the  duchy  of  Schleawig.  After  tbe 
death  of  Hanrice  in  1625,  the  Arminians  wen  aDowei 
to  return,  and  a  decree  of  1630  authorized  them  to  baiU 
churches  and  schools.  The  exUea  from  Ftance  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  came  back  and  mtahlifhij 
congregations  in  various  places,  particularly  at  Rot- 
terdam  and  Amsterdam.  At  Amatmdam  tfacj  fenadtd 
a  school,  in  which  Simon  Epiacoirfaa  was  the  first  pi^ 
feasor  of  theology.  See  Enscopnrs ;  and  for  a  Mbx 
account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  BemonEtraat  party,  ste: 
Rrhonstrants. 

2,  In  1621,  EpiscopiuB,  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  leading 
Remonstrants,  drew  np  a  formula  of  faith  nnda  tbe 
title  Coitfetsio  iru  declaratio  tenltiUia  pattormM  h 
Feed.  Bag.  SemoiutraiUet  voeauliir  (EpisOL  Off.  n,  $t\ 
in  25  cbi^ters,  which  was  widely  circulated.  A  era- 
sura  of  thu  confession  was  published  by  Polyanderand 
fV>nr  other  Leyden  professors,  to  which  ^iscoiMaa 
plied  in  his  Apoloffia  pro  ConfeiAme^  1630.  The  "Con- 
fessio"  disappointed  the  Gomariats,  for  it  was  perfect- 
ly sound  on  the  Trinity,  thus  refuting  tbe  charge  of 
Socinianism  brought  against  the  Arminians.  It  w*<i 
received  with  great  fovor  by  the  Lutberana.  A  una- 
bor  of  eminent  names  adorn  the  literary  bistiHy  of  Ar- 
minian ism  in  Holland  and  France;  uanaa^  tbem  tbe 
most  prominent,  besides  Efuscopiua,  are  Carcetlcas, 
VotuiiuB,  GrotiuB,  Casaulion,  Umborch,  Le  Clcic,  and 
Wetstein  (all  to  be  found  under  the  proper  beads  ii 
this  Cyclopedia).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  tbe 
bands  of  some  of  these  eminent  men  Araiinlaoiam  was 
corrupted  by  semi-iatlonalinn. 

8.  The  effect  of  tbe  controversy  appeared  Id  France 
in  the  modified  Calvinism  of  Amyraldns  (q.  v.).  Nor 
was  the  dispute  confined  to  tbe  reformed  church**. 
During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  tbe  Cbnrrh 
of  Rome  was  agitated  with  the  controversy  spon 
grace  and  ^ree-will.  The  Benedictinea  and  Domuii. 
cans  bad  already  broken  the  ground ;  but  the  battle 
raged  in  its  greatest  fury  between  tbe  Jesuits  and  the 
Janaenist^,  the  latter  Iwing  ably  represented  tbe 
reliiiious  of  the  monastery  of  Port  Rioyal,  near  Paris. 
Here  again  it  happened,  as  in  Holland,  that  the  con- 
troversy extended  itself  from  religion  to  politics.  Tbe 
Janseniste  of  France  became  the  reformers  of  tbe  age 
the  men  of  fVee  thought  and  bold  discussion,  while  tbe 
Jesuit  party  were  the  advocate*  of  the  court  aad  the 
old,  abuses,  both  in  church  and  state.  At  the  saae 
time,  it  is  a  curious  foct  that  in  Holland  tbe  Annin- 
ians  were  the  friends  of  liberty  and  free  dlBcaarioB. 
in  France  the  Calvinists ;  the  two  parties  had  changed 
places.  Tbe  Jesuits,  who  were  Arminians,  were  now 
the  persecutors,  and  the  Jansenists,  or  Calvinit-tr,  the 
patient  and  sfHicted  sufferers.    See  jAHSKSiars. 

4.  In  Germany,  the  Lutherans,  of  coarse,  sympa- 
thized fhlly  in  the  Arminian  movement.  In  the  R^ 
formed  Church  the  deci^ons  of  Dort  were  admitted  as 
authoritative  for  a  time;  but  "this  outward  show  of 
victory  was  really  a  defeat ;  for  the  true  elements  of 
Arminianism  were  not  killed  at  Dort,  l-nt  grew  ap.  si- 
lently  but  surelj',  within  the  bosom  of  the  orthodox 
Reformed  Church.  ...  In  the  period  of  WolfiuuFm 
the  Reformed  dogmatics  were  finally  purged  from  the 
doctrine  of  absoluta  predestlnatioa"  (Eteard,  Ckritt- 
liehe  Dofpnatik,  i,  g  88).  It  is  a  shrewd  reinarfc  of 
Nlcholls,  that  had  there  been  a  great  religious  body, 
apart  from  Calvin's  followers,  with  which  all  Protest- 
ants who  did  not  adopt  Luther's  doctrine  of  tbe  sacra- 
ments might  have  united  themselves,  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  would  not  have  been  so  widely  diffused  on  tbe 
Continent  between  1640  and  1600  (Cahmum  md  Jp- 
mirdanitm,  I,  iv). 

fi.  In  England  the  so-called  Annlolan  doctrutet 
were  held,  in  substance,  long  before  the  time  of  Ai^ 
minius.  The  Articles  of  Religion  are  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  Calvinistic,  by  others  as  Anniaian. 
The  truth  seems  it«  lj«       thj!|\jreiv;«iMnt  to  be  am- 
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igaaoa,  or,  to  use  a  fcindflr  word,  compreheiudTe,  to 
ito  lwv«Uber^<rfo^iiiooiiitliaditircfaon«4ow- 
OQ  SO  obscure  and  dlfficnlt  On  this  point,  see,  on 
M  AmnniAD  side,  Btunet,  Etpoii^  of  7%trQMiHW 
(tieln,-  Laorence,  Bampton  Leettm,  1804;  Fletcher, 
rorfar^  ii,  ^6,  218 ;  Browne,  On  Tkirtifime  ArUcles 
Land.  1664,  4th  ed.):  and  on  the  CidTinistic  side, 
■iinninghnnit  Jteformen  and  Theology  of  tte  Seforma- 
on  (Edinburgh,  1862,  Essay  It  ;  also  in  Brit,  and  Far. 
:vanff.  lde9.  So.  86,  and  rejHinted  in  Amer.  TieoL  Hep, 
tcL  un,  art.  ▼>  It  is  cntain  that  Ouuner  bad  a 
and  In  drawing  np  the  JITeosHEify  £hKlc(iM' CAf^ 
^  Jftm  (1648),  ]wt  heftre  the  compilation  of  the  Ar- 
iclea,  and  that  book  (tke  En^Hon)  is  by  no  means  Cal- 
inistk.  Latimer,  Hooper,  Bilson,  Andrews,  Orend, 
nd  Hooker  "might  with  proprie^  have  been  callod 
mninlans,  had  imninianlsm,  as  a  ^'stem  of  doctrine, 
vwnflad  when  they  wrote"  (Nieholls,  CaMuim  and 
InMMKMbm,  I,  xcvi).  Bare  (q.  v.),  professor  of  dlvln- 
ty  at  Cambridge,  tang^  Armlnianlam,  and  his  case 
,-av-e  rise  to  the  Lambeth  Articles  (q.  ▼.)■  Armin- 
iniamimfifftiinatelybecame  apolitical  question.  Two 
Inninian  Usbops,  Land  and  Jnxon,  became  members 
f  his  aa^eety'B  privy  coandl  at  tbe  predse  jonctore 
rheii  the  Hboty  of  the  subject  and  the  prerof^itive  of 
be  crown  were  brooght  into  direct  cwipetition.  John 
^yftra,  Ua^garet  pntmrn  at  Cambridge  (f  1608), 
wbUslied  a  strong  deftnos  of  the  Armlniaa  doctrine, 
inder  the  title  of  An  Appeal  to  the  Gaepel /br  fie  true 
%ctriMe  of  Predeitmation  (republished  in  Cambridge 
hacts,  1717).  Dr.  Samuel  Hoard,  rector  of  Horeton 
f  1657),  originally  a  Colvinitt,  became  a  strong  Ar- 
ainian,  and  publislied  GtxTf  Love  to  ifanlmd  matiifeit- 
dbfditproti^UiiA&BlKtBDternJbrlim'DaoMatim 
htmS.  1888;  ^),  wUcb  ealled  ftith  answers  by  Dare- 
umt,  Twisse,  and  Amyraat.  In  the  civil  war  the 
Vrminians  gradually  ranged  themselves  with  King 
Charles,  the  Calvinhits  wtth  Parliament.  But  John 
joodwtn  (q.  v.),  who  was  ejected  in  1646,  was  one  of 
he  ablest  defenders  of  Arminianism  in  his  time.  See 
Tackson,  Z4fi  of  Ooodmrn  (1822,  Svo).  When  the  war 
ras  over  the  Church  of  England  was  destroyed,  and 
ttmintmtan  seemed  to  have  perished  with  it.  The 
-Mtontlon  of  Charlee  II  took  place  (1660) ;  Armin- 
aniam  returned  wHfa  prelacy,  and  held  for  more  than 
laif  a  century  almost  undisputed  sway  in  the  Chorcb 
}f  Bn^and.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  as 
ins  Arminianism  of  Laud  differed  ^m  that  of  the 
Dutch  leader  in  many  points,  so  did  that  of  the  divines 
>f  Charlee  II  and  tlieir  aucceesors  in  many  more.  Land 
mnUned  it  with  viewa  of  sacramental  effigy  which 
&rminins  would  have  denounced  as  superstitious ;  the 
Uter  school  of  divisea,  though  far  from  Socinianiam, 
threw  tbe  doctrines  of  grace  into  the  shade,  and  dwelt 
mcffe  on  the  example  of  Christ  than  his  atonement. 
Among  eminent  Ei^copal  Arminian  divines  of 
England  are  Gudworth,  Pierce,  Jeremy  Taylor,  TU- 
lotson,  Chillingworth,  BtiUingfleet,  Womack,  Bnmet, 
Pearsos,  Sanderson, ,  Heylyn,  Whttl^,  Patrick,  Tom- 
line,  Coplestone,  Whately,'etc.  Aimlnianiam  at  lost, 
b  the  Church  of  England,  became  a  negative  term, 
implying  a  nt^ation  of  Calvinism  rather  than  any  ex- 
act system  of  tbedlc^  whatever.  Hach  that  passed 
for  Ajminiaaism  was,  in  fact,  Peli^ianism.  The  hiB< 
bny  of  ^iglish  theology  will  show  that  all  who  have 
deviated  tntn  the  golden  mean  maintained  by  Arroin- 
iaiUsm  (between  Calvlniim  on  tbe  one  band  and  Pela- 
gisttism  on  the  otfier)  bm  fidlen  Into  oror  as  to  the 
Trini^,  wiifle  those  who  have  adboed  to  the  evangel- 
inl  dottrine  at  Arminlns  have  retained  all  the  verities 
of  tbe  orthodox  fsith.  The  pure  doctrine  of  Armin- 
isniam  aroee  again  in  England  in  the  great  Wesleyan 
Be&naation  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  ablest 
expnotions  may  be  fimnd  In  Oia  writings  irf  John  Wes- 
ley, Job  Fletdtn^  and  Btchard  Watson,  whose  Theo- 
t)9ica(/w(iMa*  (best  edit  N.  Y.  1860,  2  vol8.8vo)  is 
the  awst  complete  Aiminian  body  of  divinity  extant 


in  English.  Its  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  <IN 
thodox  Protestant  chnrdies  In  general,  except  bo  ta 
as  the  question  of  predestination  and  the  pcrinte  con- 
nected with  it  are  cbncemed.  "As  some  heterodox 
writers  have  called  themselves  Aiminians,  and  as  the 
true  theory  of  Arminianism  has  been  often  grossly 
maligned,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  allude  to  certain 
points  with  regard  to  which  it  lias  been  especially  mis- 
represented. If  a  man  hold  that  good  worlu  are  nec- 
essary to  justification ;  if  be  malnfaihi  Uiat  &ith  in- 
cludes good  wo^  in  its  own  nature ;  if  he  reject  the 
doctrines  of  original  rin ;  if  he  deny  that  divine  grace 
is  requisite  for  tbe  whole  work  of  sanctification ;  If  he 
apeak  of  human  virtue  as  meritorioua  in  the  eight  of 
God,  it  is  very  generally  charged  by  Calviniste  that 
tw  is  an  Arminian.  But  the  truth  is,  that  a  man  of 
such  sentiments  is  properly  a  disciple  ctf  the  Pelagian 
:  and  Sodnlan  schools.  To  sncb  sentiments  pnie  Av- 
mlniiniwn  is  as  dianHtrically  o^KiBite  as  uilvlnism 
itself.  The  genuine  Arminians  assert  the  oorruption 
of  human  nature  in  its  full  extent.  They  declare  that 
we  are  justified  by  fidth  only.  They  assert  that  our 
juatification  ori^ates  solely  in  tbe  grace  of  God. 
They  teach  that  the  procuring  and  moitorioiu  cause 
of  our  justification  is  the  righteooniess  of  Christ 
Propter  qaam,  says  Arminlns,  Dea»  erfdent^Hi  peeet^ 
turn  eondonat,  eoaqae  projutHi  rejmlaif%on  aliter  atqne 
d  legem  per/ecU  ia^iei»»enL  [For  the  soke  of  wUcb 
God  pardons  believers,  and  accounts  them  as  righteous 
precisely  as  if  they  had  perfectiy  obeyed  the  law.^ 
They  admit  tn  this  way  that  justification  implies  not 
merely  forgiveness  of  shi,  but  acceptance  to  everlast- 
ing happiness.  Jmctam  habet  adopHonem  inJUiot,  et 
ccUadonem  jwria  im  Aarwdntolm  mke  etema.  [It  has 
connected  wltb  ft  adoption  to  sonship,  and  the  grant 
of  a  right  to  the  Inberitsnee  of  eternal  life.]  They 
teach,  bi  fine,  that  tbe  work  of  sioeUfication,  from  its 
very  commencement  to  its  perfbetion  in  glory,  is  car- 
ried on  by  tbe  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
thegiftof  God  1^  Jesus  Christ"  (EdM.  Encgdcpadia, 

S.T.> 

"  The  whole  snm  and  sabatanoe  of  religknu  doctrine 
and  theory  is  embraced  in  these  three  terms:  God's 
nature,  man's  nature,  and  tiw  reUtion  snbelsting  be* 
tween  the  two.  Theology  is  nothing  more  than  the 
systematic  definition,  adjustment,  and  exposition  of 
these  tliree  terms.  Cliristian  theology,  or  genuine 
orthodoxy,  is  nmply  a  system  of  theological  views 
upon  ttuse  three  points,  which  is  self-coherent,  and 
harmonious  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  For  the 
development  of  auch  a  system,  exhibiting  the  precise 
tinth  relative  to  these  cardinal  points,  without  redun- 
dancy or  defect,  it  is  necessary  that  each  of  these  three 
points  be  made  a  epedal  object  of  scrutiny  and  discus- 
alon.  An  error  In  respect  to  dther  will  not  only  de- 
stroy at  once  the  ayetem's  8elf.cohereoce,  but  infalli- 
bly conduct  to  the  gravest  hereries.  For  example,  an 
error  respecting  the  first  (Theology)  may  give  us  Pan- 
theism ;  an  error  on  the  second  pc^  (Anthropology) ' 
may  lead  to  Athdsm ;  while  an  erroneous  theory  re- 
specting the  third  gives  us  the  two  extremes  of  an 
iron  fhte  or  a  groundless  chance.  True  orthodoxy 
states  and  maintains  a  con^stent  doctrine  respecting 
each,  authenticated  by  tiie  assertions  of  .God's  revela- 
tions. Casting  now  a  plulosophic  ciye  upon  tiie  doc- 
trine of  the  church  as  devdop«Ml  in  blstoiy,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  remarlcahle  fkct  that  the  three 
great  controversies  which  trisect  the  historic  develc^ 
ments  of  Christian  doctrine  as  a  scientific  system  have 
followed  without  deviation  the  natural  order  of  these 
three  terms.  Thst  development  has  hinged  auccess- 
ively  upon  each  in  order.  Atbanasins,  Augustine, 
and  Anninina  represent  In  themselves  tbe  whole 
sweep  of  tbe  dogmatic  unfoldment  of  Christianity; 
these  factors  being  given,  we  can  construct  the  whole 
history  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  first  Is  tlie  ^fS^ 
sentative  ttf  that  BpecnlatiTe^^yad«i&b>f^i1k^&^^^ 
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oped  Into  adentlfla  flnrn  and  defenaRph  ahaif*  tbe  eo- 
desiutical  doctrine  reapecting  God's  nfttare;  tli«  sec- 
ond, of  the  Hobeeqnent  raoTement  by  which  the  trae 
doctrine  of  man's  being  ms  evolved ;  the  third,  of  tbe 
still  later  and  scarcely  yet  completed  one  by  irhich 
the  relationa  of  tbe  two  Me  instigated  and  defined, 

"The  ancient  church  beUeved  vaguely  in  the  true 
dlvlniQr  of  Christ  and  <tf  tba  Holy  Spirit ;  but  Atba- 
nasius  was  raised  op  to  explain  with  clearness,  to 
maintain,  and  to  bring  forth  into  snitable  prominence 
tbe  great  doctrine  of  a  substantial  tri-nnity  of  the  Di- 
vine essence,  under  all  temporal  manifestations  of  sep- 
arate hypostases,  on  which  suppositiona  only  tbe  an- 
cient beliefs  of  the  church  and  the  unqualified  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  could  be  true.  Hie  nusaiim  was  tbe 
ennndation,  eiqwrition,  and  defence  <tf  a  great  troth 
respecting  the  Divine  nature,  and  round  that  tnitb 
was  grouped  all  the  Christian  thinking  of  that  age. 
There  was  no  great  doctrinal  system  of  tbe  time,  heret- 
ical or  not,  which  was  not  lineally  related  to  this  cen- 
tre thought  (rf*  tbe  church.  It  implied  in  itself  all  an- 
terior  and  all  sobaeqnent  Bpecoladoos  npon  the  Divine 
natare,  Origenlstte,  Allan,  Sabelllan,  Ifonopliyddc, 
ITestorian,  or  orthodox. 

"Angnstine  vas  cMnniis^oned  for  another  work. 
The  church,  In  the  centuries  antecedent  to  bis  appear> 
ance,  bad  vaguely  believed  in  tbe  depravity  and  help- 
lessness of  human  nature ;  but  Augustine  was  raised 
up  to  explain  with  clearness,  and  to  maintiun,  and  to 
bring  fi^tii  in  suitable  prominence,  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  native  oanaption  and  moral  ruin  of  man ;  bis 
Dtter  bopeksanesfl  apart  turn  tbe  remedial  agencies 
f>f  Divine  grace,  on  which  mppoattion  only  the  ancient 
beliefll  of  tiie  charcfa  and  the  unqualified  declarations 
Scripture  could  be  true.  His  misuon  was  tbe 
enunciation,  exposition,  and  defense  of  a  great  truth 
respecting  human  nature,  and  round  that  truth  was 
grouped  sJI  Christian  thinking  of  that  age.  It  Is  this 
vhic])  ^vea  that  age  Ua  character.  The  wbtde  scho- 
lastic tiieology  is  bat  the  ladkated  and  ramified  ont- 
growtb  of  that  vital  germ  of  truth.  To  hfan  is  tiie 
cborcfa  Indebted  tor  her  first  vivid  apprelienaion  and 
sclentiflc  statement  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man. 
Augustine  is  the  historical  representative  of  that  or- 
ganic evolution.  The  third  of  these  divinely  appoint- 
ed representative  men  laid  hold  of  both  these  truths, 
which  dxteen  centuries  had  been  developing;  ac- 
cepted the  church's  developed  ideas  respecting  God 
and  respecting  man,  and  then  expounded  with  keen 
dialectical  rigor  the  only  doctrine  vbich  could  har- 
monize the  two.  His  mission  was  to  point  out  bow 
God  could  be  what  the  church  taught  tiiat  he  was, 
and  man  what  tbe  church  declared  him  to  be,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  readjustment  of  the  disturbed 
and  abnormal  reUtions  <tf  man  to  God  1^  jnstificatlon 
is  the  central  tbon^t  of  PMtestant  theology ;  the  an- 
nouncement and  exporitioo  of  their  relations  In  that 
readjostment  was  the  work  of  Arminios.  And  not  un- 
til Arminios  is  placed  in  this  relation  to  the  doctrinal 
development  of  Christianity  in  the  church  is  there  at^ 
tained  a  true  perc^ition  of  tbe  grand  and  growing 
rhythm  of  ita  htetory."  The  Ptedestinarlans  (as. re- 
marked above)  erred  by  maintaining  that  tbe  particn* 
lar  exercise  of  Divine  efficiency,  by  which  the  abnor- 
mal relation  of  God  to  a  sinner  is  readjusted,  was  un- 
oonditioued  by  anything  whatsoever,  and  was  groond- 
ed  solely  upon  the  arbitrary  good  pleasuro  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Mdntoining  this  unconditioned  elective  vo- 
lition, they  natorally  demanded  an  "effisctual  call- 
ing," "  ineustible  grace,"  and  "  powvering  socceas," 
for  all  these  were  necessary  concomitants.  The  refu- 
tation of  this  error,  and  the  estaUlsbment  of  the  oppo- 
site view,  was  the  mission  of  Arminlas.  His  labors 
gave  scientific  form  to  tbe  ecclesiastical  opinion  upon 
tbe  third  great  point,  and  completed  the  cycle  of 
Christian  theology.  As  in  the  development  of  apos. 
tolic  doctrine,  tiie  Panline  and  Petrine  elements  were 


nnUed  in  J(An,  eo,  in  Ha  nnfauirfrad  developMM. 
after  Athanasius  had  set  forth  his  troth,  and  Ang»- 
tine  bis,  Anninius  steps  forth  the  later  apostle  cf  dig- 
matic  completion  (Dr.  Warren,  in  Metkodul  Q^artok 
ReciaOf  1857,  p.  816  sq.). 

Tbe  Arminian  doc^ine  on  prodestinatian  is  u« 
very  widely  diffused  in  tbe  Protestant  world.  Ii  b. 
In  Uie  main,  colnddent  with  that  of  the  LntbetiM  is 
Germany;  kbeldhy tbeWesleyanHrtbodist^iitb- 
esthroaghonttheworid;  byalargepartortbeCbBTch 
of  England,  and  by  many  of  the  clei|[y  of  thelVotcA. 
ant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  Statea.  It  b  Mb- 
stantUUy  the  doctrine  (on  tbe  question  of  predestina- 
tion) of  the  Greek  and  Roman  cborcfaes;  anditisalfo 
held  by  several  of  the  miner  sects.  For  tbe  sonrcn  tg 
information,  see  the  writers  above  nferred  to^  and  aln 
ElHSCopius,  fwCiM.  Thtol.  (1660) ;  Limbrnvh,  TluAgn 
CkrittiaoM  (1686) ;  Caider,  Life  of  Epuayiiu  (K.  T. 
12mo) ;  Wesley,  Workt  (N,  T.  7  vols.  8vo) ;  Watana, 
TAeU.  TnttiM.  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  NicboIls,£%i/tw«wm  mdAr. 
miaiamm  compared  (Lond.  18M,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Fl<trb- 
er.  Comply  WorU  (N.  T.  1860, 4  vola.  8vd)  ;  Neander. 
Bia.  of  Chmt.  DogmtUy  ii,  67S  sq. ;  Art.  Amnmn,  br 
W.  F.  Warren,  Mtth.  Q.  See.  July,  1867  j  Schw«ita^, 
DiePnieit.Ceiitratdogmm,%Sltq.i  Oun^GemMtiitd. 
iVof.  Aynofiit,  i,  879  sq. ;  Ebraid,  CAriM&Ae  Zta^ 
tii,  §  24-48  (transl.  in  Mtreenbvg  Awseio,  ix  and  s) : 
FVancto,  BitL  Dogm.  Anm.  (Kiel,  1814,  8to);  Cbb- 
ningham,  Eittorkai  T^eoloffj/,  ch.  xxv  (Calvinistic; 
Edinb.  1864,  2  vols.  8vo);  Schneckenbni^r,  Vrre. 
DcFtUUmg  d.  lather,  tmd  reform.  LArirgfrifg  (Stat^ 
1866,8vo>;  ScheAe\,WeaenduProt«ttamtumnlScbaS- 
hansen,  2d  ed.  1863,  8vo) ;  Wbedon,  Frttdom  vf  At 
wm  (N.  T.  1864, 12mo) ;  Warren,  %KeMoC£s(Ae  Tl»i. 
ogi«,  Einleltung  (Bremen,  1866,  8vo) ;  Shedd,  Huit^ 
of  Dodraus,  lA.  Iv,  ch.  viii ;  bk.  v,  ch.  vi ;  Snulli'< 
Hagenbach,  HiOory  of  Zhclrine$,  §  226, 285';  Gteedfr. 
CA.  Bi$lory,  iv,  §  43  (N.  Y.  ed.).  A  list  of  tbe  earli-r 
Arminian  writings  is  given  In  Van  Cattenborgfa, 
licfh.  ScrgO.  Bemoiutr.  (Amstel.  1728, 8vo>  See  C^- 
vihibk;  Baxtbk}  Dobt;  Mbthodibm;  QmACE: 
FBSDEamtATlON. 

ArmioIuB.   See  AaHnnAinsM. 

Armlet  (represented  by  h^SSK,  «<sadai',  Kma. 
xxxi,  60;  2  Sam.  1, 10;  Sept  i^u^;  Aqvila  ^fto- 
XtaXtov ;  Tulg.  periicdu  arvdUa;  pn^wrly  a  fbtter. 
taaa  IJX,  to  ji^;  comp.  Isa.  iii,  20,  and  Aitkuct), 
an  ornament  nnlversal  hi  tbe  Eaat,  especially  among 
women;  worn  byprincesaaone  of  the  fntigniaof  Re- 
alty, and  by  distinguished  penona  in  general.  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  T.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i,  1ft 
they  raoder  the  Heb.  term  *'  by  the  bracelet  on  lu< 
arm."  Sometimes  only  one  waa  worn,  on  the  rigtl 
arm  (Ecdus.  xxi,  21).  F^m  Cant,  viii,  6,  it  appesn 
that  the  Mgnet  sometimes  consisted  of  a  Jewel  on  ifce 
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innlst.  TheM  omuaents  m  fraqtnt  on  the  scnlp- 
:ai«s  of  PeiMpoUs  and  Niaeveh,  and  irvn  sot  in  ricli 
tnd  fimtutic  abapeB  resembling  the  heads  of  animala 
;L«yard,  Ninevek,  ii,  260).  The  kings  of  Ferris  wore 
them,  aod  Aatyages  presented  a  pair,  among  other 
3ninn«iti,toC]vai^«n.Cy.i,8).  The  ^thiopian^ 
to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cambysea,  scomfuilj'  cliar- 
icterizad  tliein  as  weak  fetters  (HeroJ.  ii,  28).  Nor 
wen  they  confixed  to  the  kings,  since  Herodotos  (viii, 
118)  calls  the  Tersians  generally  "wearers  of  brace- 
lets" (_if/iXta^6pot).  In  the  Egyptian  moonmentB 
hiogs  are  often  represented  with  armlets  and  brace- 
lets (Wilkhuon'e  A»e.  ^^pt,  fil,  87&,  And  Plates  1,  2, 


AndeM  EgyptUn  Armlets. 
Tbe  large  drekit  Is  of  gold,  now  la  the  Leyden  Haieiim;  the 
itrt,  here  shown  on  a  snaller  Bcale,  are  from  the  Hooomenta. 

11).  They  were  eren  used  by  the  old  British  chie& 
(Tnmer,  A»^.  Sax.  \,  888).  The  story  of  Tarpeia 
shows  that  they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sa- 
Innea,  but  tbe  Romans  considered  the  ose  of  them 
efonlnate,  althongh  Xbny  were  sometimee  given  as 
military  rewards  (Liv.  x,  44).  Finally,  tbey  are  stOl 
worn  among  the  most  splradid  regalia  of  modem 
Oriental  sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  uld  that  those  of 
the  King  of  Persia  are  worth  a  million  sterling  (Kitto, 
Piet.  HiM.  of  Pal.  i,  499).  They  form  the  chief  wealth 
of  modem  Hindd  ladies,  and  are  rarely  taken  off. 
Tbey  are  made  of  flreiy  sMt  of  material,  tnm  tbe  finest 


Hodem  Oriental  AradetiL 
Tbeflnt  cotamm  k  (tf  Fenian  apeelnMaa,  the  aecood  of  Indian. 

gold,  jewelsi  froryt  coral,  and  pearl,  down  to  the  com- 
mon gtase  rings  and  varnished  earthenware  bangles  of 
the  women  of  the  Deocan.  Now,  aa  In  andent  ttanes, 
they  an  somettmes  plain,  sometinieB  enchased;  aome- 
tiiMB  With  the  ends  not  Jmned,  and  sometimes  a  com- 
[dete  circle.  Tbe  arms  are  sometimes  quite  covered 
with  them,  and  if  the  wearer  be  poor,  it  matters  not 
t»w  mean  they  are,  provided  only  that  they  glitter. 
It  ii  tboogbt  essential  to  beaoty  that  they  should  fit 
dosa,  and  hence  Harmer  calls  them  "rather  manacles 
dan  Imcekta,"  and  Bnchanan  sajrs  that  "the  poor 
giris  rarely  get  them  on  without  drawing  blood,  and 


mbbing  part  of  tLt  skin  ftrom  the  hand ;  and  as  they 
wear  great  nambers,  which  often  break,  they  suffer 
much  i^om  theh- love  of  admiraUon."  Their  enOTmooB 
weight  may  be  conjectured  from  Gen.  xxlv,  24.— 
Smith,  s.  V.  See  Bbacblst. 
Armon.   See  Chbshtdt. 

Anno'ni  (Heb.  Arnum',  '^Sb'l^  prob.  hihaUt- 
aot  of  t./ortreu,  q.  d.  PalalinitM;  Sept.  'Apiuiivi,'Ep- 
fuitvot),  tiia  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Saul  and 
Rispah,  who  was  given  up  by  David  to  be  hanged 
with  his  brethren  by  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8, 
9).   B.C.  dr.  1019. 

.Axmor  (represented  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  by  several 
Heb.  wDida,  WXa),  properly  distingnished  from 
Asm  as  b^ng  military  equipment  for  tbe  prvteetion 
of  the  person,  while  the  latter  denotes  implements  of 
aggrtuive  war&re ;  but  in  the  English  Bible  the  for- 
mer term  alone  is  employed  in  both  senses.  In  the 
records  of  a  people  like  the  children  of  Israel,  so  large 
a  part  of  whose  history  was  passed  in  war&re,  we  nat* 
onlly  lo<^  Ibr  much  information,  direct  or  faidlreet,  on 
the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  ot  tbe  naUon  Itself  and 
of  those  with  whom  It  came  into  contact  Unfortn- 
nately,  however,  tbe  notices  that  we  find  in  the  Bible 
on  these  points  are  extremely  few  and  meagre,  while 
even  those  few,  owing  to  tlie  uncertainty  which  resti 
on  the  tme  meaning  and  force  of  the  terms,  do  not  con- 
vey to  us  nearly  all  the  information  which  they  roi^t. 
This  is  tbe  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of 
tbe  history,  acanty  as  they  aie^  are  Uteially  ereiy  thing 
we  have  to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet 
supplemented  and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which  tbe 
sculptnres,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paintings  of 
other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms contained  in  their  literatore,  (See,  generally, 
Jahn'a  Arehnohgy,  §  266-285.)  In  order  to  ^ve  a 
clear  view  of  this  subject,  we  shall  endeavor  to  sliow, 
snccinctly  and  from  the  best  authorities  now  available, 
what  ware  the  martial  instruments  borne  upon  the  per- 
son, whether  for  attack  or  resistance,  tiy  the  ancient 
Asiatics,  leaving  for  other  proper  heads  an  explanation 
of  the  composition  and  tactical  condition  of  their  armiea, 
their  systems  of  fortification,  their  method  of  conduct- 
ing sieges  and  battles,  and  their  usages  of  war  as  re- 
gwds  spoil,  captives,  etc  — Snuth,  a.  t.  ;  Kttto,  a.  v. 
See  Battlb;  Fobtificatiok ;  SiBOB;  Wab;  Asmt; 

FlOHT;  FOBTBE8S,etC 

I.  OrrKXsivB  Weapoks. — 1.  The  instruments  at 
first  employed  in  the  chase  or  to  repel  wild  beasts,  but 
converted  by  the  wicked  to  tbe  destruction  of  their  fel- 
low-men, or  used  by  tbe  peaceable  to  oppose  aggression, 
were  naturally  the  meat  dmple.  Among  these  were 
the  club  and  the  throwing-bat. .  The  tot  eonriated 
originally  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  variously  shaped, 
made  to  strike  with,  and,  according  to  its  form,  de- 
nominated a  mace,  a  bar,  a  hammer,  or  a  maul.  This 
weapon  was  In  ose  among  the  Hebrews,  for  in  the  time 
of  the  kings  wood  had  already  been  superseded  by  met- 
al; andtheVtna  aai^,  Jte'bet  band',  "rod  o/inm" 
(Psa.  ii,  9),  is  eapposed  to  mean  a  mace,  ot  gavelock, 
or  crowbar.  It  is  an  instrameot  of  great  power  when 
used  by  a  strong  arm ;  as  when,  in  modem  menageries, 
a  man  with  one  in  his  hand  compels  a  tiger's  ferocity 
to  submit  to  his  will.  (See  ^imkinson's  Atu^Eggp- 
fHiiw,i,827,  fig.  8,  4;  and  mace,  fig.  1,2.  The  throw- 
stick,  or  Ut*an,  occurs  p.  829.)  See  Rod;  Sceptbb. 
Tbe  otlier  was  also  known  11^  as  is  probable,  f^'^&P, 
mepkitt'  (Prov.  xxv,  18),  be  a  "maul,"  a  martel,  or  a 
war-hammer.  It  is  likely  metal  was  only  in  general 
use  at  a  later  period,  and  that  a  heavy  croolied  billet 
continued  long  to  serve  both  as  a  missile  and  a  sword. 
The  throwstick,  made  of  thom-wood,  is  the  same  Insbu- 
ment  which  we  see  figured  m  Egyptia^^uidvi 
monumoita.   By  tbtiuXtvfPmSfm^^d 
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PrimiUTe  StriktagWekpcnu  of  OiIqdUI  N&ttoni. 


1,  S,  8,  aaba;  1,  Crooked  BineU,  or  Tbiwrtng-bala;  S, 
Hue;  7,  BftUl«^e;  8,  Hud-wood  Sword ;  9,  Shuks-teeth 
gwwd;  10,  Flint  Svoid;  11,  Sairflah  Svonl;  13,  IS,  E«fv 
tlan  BattlMM. 

mm,  and  ma  andently  known  •mong  ua  hy  the  name 
of  crooked  biUet.  The  Anstraliaiu  are  exceedingly 
skQlftil  in  th«  use  of  this  Implement,  called  bj  tbem 
the  bommeroHff.  These  instmmenta,  supplied  wltb  a 
sharp  edge,  voold  natozally  ctmstitate  a  battle-axe  and 
«  of  smcd;  and  such  In  the  nideit  ages  m  find 
them,  mads  vith  flinta  sat  into  a  groore,  or  with 
sharks'  teeth  firmly  secored  to  Uie  staff  wiUi  twlited 
sinews.  On  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egypt,  fyt 
these  ruder  instruments  is  already  seen  snbstlbited  a 
{dece  of  metal,  with  a  eteel  or  bronze  blade  itastened  into 
a  ^obe,  thus  Amning  a  fiilchion-axe ;  and  also  a  lonate- 
Uade,  riveted  in  three  places  to  the  handle,  fonning  a 
true  battle-axe  (Wilkiasoa,  i,  8^  820);  and  there 
were,  besides,  true  bills  or  axes,  in  fonn  like  our  own. 
SeeHACT.;  AxB. 


Ortental  Cntdng  or  Pterdng  Wetpotu. 
U  e,  Swords;  ft,  4,  Tubmr  Swordi;  0,  Qoarter-pike;  0,  Horn 
Daggw. 


2.  Next  cametto  dmfcorpaniavd,  wliiefa,  in  tbeH^ 
brew  word  cA«r«ft'  (usually  translated  "awmT'i 
may  poBgtt)ly  retain  some  allusion  to  the  or^iBal  a- 
strnment  made  of  the  antelope's  hora,  merely  shvpcs- 
ed,  which  fe  Btill  need  in  OToy  part  of  the  East  whs.' 
tile  material  can  Im  proonred.  EPom  e»Inlliig  figBW, 
the  dirk  appears  to  have  been  eariy  made  at  mieUl  a 
Egypt,  and  worn  stuck  in  a  e^rdle  (WlIldnson,i,819): 
but,  fnm  sereral  texts  (1  Sam.  xrli,  89 ;  3  Sam.  m 
8 ;  1  Kings  xx,  11),  it  is  evident  that  the  real  $mA 
was  slung  in  a  l>elt,  and  that  "girding"  and  "looilBt- 
the  sword"  were  syntmymoos  terms  ftir  commeodag 
and  ending  a  war.  The  bladea  vue,  it  seema,  alwirj 
short  (one  is  mentloDed  of  a  cnUt's  length) ;  and  d>e 
dirk-sword,  at  least,  was  always  doable-edged.  The 
sheath  was  omameuted  and  poUsbed.  In  Egypt  then 
were  larger  and  heavier  swwda,  more  nearly  like  mod- 
em te&M^  and  of  the  form  of  an  English  rooDd-point- 
ed  tabtfrkniie.  But,  wlifle  metal  was  scarce:,  ibar 
were  also  swords  wliich  might  be  called  qaarter^aka. 
being  composed  of  a  very  short  wooden  handle,  sor- 
BMmntedbyft^ftarJwad.  Heaoe  the  Latin  teim  sad 
Jhrrum  cotitfaiiied  In  later  ages  to  be  used  te  jlaXn 
In  ITttlds  nrada  of  hmry  wood  are  atOl  in  use.  Set 
Swobd;  Kjofe. 


Oriental  FK^eotUe  Wespoiuw 
1,  %,  Elpsai>lMadi;  S,  4,  Darta;  6»  OiyKten  Opwlisiil 

8.  The  "^ear,"  rraS,  ro'nacA,  wna  anoUier  oSte- 
sive  weapon  common  to  all  the  nations  of  antiqaitT. 
and  varied  much  in  size,  weight,  and  lengtlu  Pnit- 
atdy  the  shepherd  Hebrews,  like  nations  similarly  sitB- 
atad  in  northern  Africa,  anciently  made  bsb  «f  Ae 
luvn  of  an  oayx,  or  a  lencoryx,  above  tliree  feet  kag. 
straightened  in  water,  and  sheathed  upon  a  thorawood 
staff.  When  sharpened,  this  inatmment  would'  pene- 
trate tlie  hide  of  a  bull,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  erra 
of  an  elepliant:  it  was  light,  very  difficult  to  break, 
resisted  the  blow  of  a  iuttle-axo,  and  the  anintsh 
wliich  furnished  it  were  abundant  in  Arabia  and.  m  the 
desert  east  of  Palestine.  At  a  later  period  tfae  head 
was  (rffasaas,  and  afterward  of  iron.  Very  poodemw 
weapons  of  this  kind  were  often  used  in  Egypt  by  the 
heavy  in&ntiy;  and,  from  various  drcnmstances,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  among  the  Helvews  and  th^  nn- 
mediate  neighbors,  commandeis  in  particular  were  dis- 
tinguished by  heavy  spears.  Among  these  were  gen- 
erally ranked  the  most  valiant  in  fight  and  the  Largpui 
in  stature;  stich  as  Goliath,  "whose  spear  was  Wtt  a 
weaver's  beam"  (1  Sam.  x^  7),  and  whose  spear's 
head  w«ghed  six  hundred  shekels  of  inm,  whidi  In* 
some  is  asserted  to  be  equal  to  twcm^-five  pounds' 
weight.  The  spear  liad  a  pdnt  of  metel  at  tha  bott- 
end  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  perhaps  with  the  aamc 
massy  globe  above  it  which  is  still  in  ose,  intended  to 
counterttalance  the  point.  It  was  with  tiiis  ftnel  that 
Abner  slew  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii,  32,  28).  The  farm  of 
the  head  and  length  of  the  shaft  difibred  at  diflbran 
times  both  in  E^pt  and  Syria,  and  woe  lnfla«Boed 
by  the  fiuhions  set  by  various  conquering  nationfi 
See  Spkab. 

Tha  jowfiiH  ianefttnnanf  tiU*iC|^<aaiiall7  icndo- 
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Andeot  AMyitu  Bowmen  and  Bpeumea. 

ed  "8pMr"X  and  ^il'^S,  Kdm'  (wiotuly  nndflnd 
'*speaT,"  "Bldeld,"etc^iiiaj' hare  had  dfetinctftmu: 
from  the  context,  where  the  former  6xnt  ocean,  H  ap- 
peals to  bare  been  a  ipedM  of  dart  carried  by  Ught 
tioopa  (1  Sam.  ziU,  8S;  Fsa.  It);  wMe  the  latter, 
wUdt  waa  haaTlar,  ifu  roost  likely  a  Idnd  of  pibtm. 
In  moat  oatioiu  of  antlqtiity,  the  in&ntiy,  not  besring 
a  spear,  carried  two  darta,  those  lightly  armed  using 
both  tar  long  casta,  and  the  heaTy-armed  only  <me  fbr 
that  parpOM;  the  aecond,  more  ponderoos  than  the 
other,  being  reserved  for  throwing  when  doee  to  the 
enemy,  or  fig  handling  tn  the  manner  of  a  apear.  ^ila 
explainatkHi  may  throw  11^  on  the  Act  of  tba  ekoaia 
being  named  in  connection  with  the  n}X,  Irimak^^  or 
la^er  buckler  (1  Chnm.  xU,  Siy,  and  raooBeHa 
whatia8aidoftheaUAM*(Jobzzxix,88i  xli,29^and 
Josh.  TiU,  10).  While  on  the  aabject  <tf  the  javelin,  H 
may  be  remarked  tiiat,  by  the  act  of  casting  one  at 
David  (1  Sam.  six,  9, 10),  Saul  virtually  afaeolved  him 
from  his  aUegiance ;  for  by  the  cuatonu  of  ancient  Aaia, 
preserved  in  the  usages  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  na- 
tions, tbe  Sadtai  redU,  the  custom  of  the  East  Franlu, 
etc.,  to  throw  a  dart  at  a  freedman,  who  escaped  from 
it  by  fl^^  wu  tte  demonstrativft  t(&en  of  maonmla- 
sion  gtren  by  his  lord  at  master.;  he  was  thneby  sent 
out  fif  hand,  moiitMtums,  well  expressed  in  the  M 
En^iah  phrase  "BcotA«e."  BntCor  this  act  (tf  Saul, 
David  m^t  have  been  vlnndaa  a  rebel.  SobDabt; 


OrkBtal  Implements  of  Archery.   1,  S,  8, 4,  Bows;  CQaJrer; 
8,  Bow-cue;  T,  8,  Aitowb. 

4.  Bat  tbe  chief  oflfansive  weapon  in  Egypt,  and, 
from  the  natnre  of  the  country,  it  may  be  inferred,  in 
Palestine  also,  was  the  tpor-iow,  fit^p,  ie'«tet& 
("bow"),  the  arrow  being  denominated  ^n,  chett. 
From  tbe  ^ple  implements  used  by  the  first  huntme, 
coodeting  merely  of  an  elasHc  reed,  a  blanch  oCa  tree, 
or  rib  of  pafan,  tiie  bow  became  In  the  oonrsB  of  time 
Very  stmig  and  taD,  was  mads  of  brass,  of  wood  back- 


ed with  horn,  or  of  hern  entirely,  and  even  of  ivory ; 
some  being  shaped  like  the  common  Ei^lish  bow,  and 
others,  particvlarly  those  need  by  riding  natfams,  like 
the  bo  Ado  bom.  There  were  varions  modes  of  bend. 
ing  this  instrument,  by  preasure  of  the  knee,  or  by  the 
ftjot,  treading  the  bow,  or  by  setting  one  end  a^ntt 
tiw  fbot,  drawing  the  middle  with  the  hand  of  tite  same 
side  toward  tbe  and  pssUng  the  n^iv  fciw 
ward  with  the  aame  hand,  till  the  thomb  pasoed  the 


Aocient  Egyptians  SUlnginK  Uie  Bov. 

loop  of  the  string  beyond  the  nock.  The  homed  bows 
of  the  cavalry,  shaped  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  occur 
on  monnmenta  of  antiquity.  They  cannot  be  bent 
fhim  Uiidr  fiuin  of  a  Soman  C  to  that  of  what  Is , termed 
a  Coidd's  bew  v^r-^v^-wi  but  by' placing  one  end  under 
the  thigh ;  and  as  they  are  slunt,  this  operation  Is  per- 
ftemed  by  Tatar  riders  whOa  in  the  saddle.  This 
was  the  Parthian  bow,  as  is  proved  by  several  Persian 
baes-roliefs,  and  may  have  been  in  nse  hi  the  time  of 
the  Elamitea,  who  were  a  mounted  peofde.  These 
bows  were  carried  In  cases  to  protect  the  sbing,  which 
was  composed  of  deer  sinews,  from  injury,  and  were 
slung  on  the  ri^t  hip  of  the  rider,  except  wiMn  on  tbe 
print  ot  engaging.  Tlien  the  string  was  often  cast 
over  tiie  head,  and  tbe  bow  hmg  upon  die  breast,  wMi 
tbe  two  nocks  above  each  shoulder,  like  a  pair  of  horns. 
See  Bow ;  Ascrbb. 

The  arrows  wen  likewise  enclosed  In  a  case  or 
"{fWMT,"  "^^tn,  tefi',  hong  sometimes  on  the  shoulder, 
and  at  other  times  on  the  left  side ;  and  six  or  eight 
flight-arrows  were  commonly  stuck  In 
tbo  0^  ef  the  ci^  ready  to  be  pnlled 
outandpattothe  string.  Thelnfimtiy 
Always  carried  tite  arrows  in  a  quiver 
{>D  ihe  right  shottldtf,  and  the  bow  was 
kept  unbent  nntfl  iba  mo- 
mentt^actlon.  On  a  march 


Aaotet  Assyrian  Bow, 
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it  was  carriod  on  tho  shield  arm,  -where  there  wm  fr»* 
quently  aim  a  horn  bracer  secured  below  the  elbow  to 
receive  the  shock  from  tha  string  when  an  arrow  was 
discharged.  The  flight  or  long-range  arrows  were  ccm- 
monly  of  reed,  not  ilwayi  feathered,  and  mostly  tidied 
wldi  flint  polnta;  bat  die  shot  or  aimed  arrows,  need 
for  nearer  jmrposea,  WCTO  of  wood  tipped  with  metal, 
about  thir^  inches  long,  and  winged  with  three  lines 
of  feathers,  lilte  those  in  modem  use :  they  Taiied  in 
length  at  different  periods,  and  according  to  the  sub- 
stance (tf'the  bowB.   See  Abbow  ;  Quivbb  ;  Ssoor. 

6.  The  laat  mlsBile  loMnimant  to  be  mentinied  b 
the  "tSmg,"  (Job  zli,  88X  an  Impnmowne 

upon  tho  simple  act  of  throwing  stones.  It  was  the 
fiiTMite  weapon  of  the  Benjamites,  a  small  tribe,  not 
making  a  great  mass  in  an  order  of  batUe,  but  well  com- 
poeed  for  light  troops.  They  could  also  boast  of  using 
the  sling  equally  well  with  the  left  hand  as  with  the 


Egyptian  lingers  and  Sling.  From  the  Monnments. 

right.  Hm  sling  was  made  of  pluted  thongs,  some- 
what broad  In  the  middle,  to  lodge  the  stone  or  leaden 
missile,  and  was  twirled  two  or  three  tiroes  roand  be- 
fore the  stone  was  allowed  to  take  flight.  StmieBooald 
not  be  cast  above  400  feet,  hut  leaden  ballets  could  be 
thrown  as  &r  as  600  foet  The  force  as  well  as  pre- 
cision of  aim  which  might  tie  attained  in  the  ose  of  tliis 
instrument  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  David; 
and  several  nations  of  antiquity  boasted  of  great  skill 
in  the  practice  of  the  ding.   See  Suko. 


ways  reckoned  npon  advancing  in  battle  and  fesom. 
ing  it  without  trouble  when  thrown;  wlicress.  If  itU 
been  liooked  or  hamate,  they  oonld  not  have  wmcM 
Itoutof  hostile  shields  or  trattt-platee  without  tnaiii 
and  delay.   See  Wupos. 

II.  DsFENarvB  Abhs. — 1.  The  roost  ancient  ^ 
tectire  piece  of  armor  was  the  Skidd,  bncklv,  nmsiiil, 
or  taiget,  compoeed  of  a  great  variety  <tf  materiiU. 
very  diflbrent  in  fimn  and  sixe^  and  Uterefice  io  ill 


Andent  Asiyilaa  Bowmen  and  SUagers, 

All  these  hand-weapons  wwe  in  nse  at  diflbrent  pe- 
riods, not  only  among  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  but 
likewise  hi  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Macedonia; 
in  which  last  countiy  the  Marina  carried  by  the  heavy 
infantry  of  the  phalanx  differed  from  the  others  only 
in  the  great  length  of  the  shaft  The  Roman  pUmn 
was  a  kind  of  dut,  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
nations  cidefly  by  Its  weight,  and  the  great  proportion- 
al length  of  the  metal  or  iron  part,  which  constitated 
one  half  of  the  wbde,  at  from  two  and  a  lialf  to  three 
fML  Hnch  of  this  length  was  hollow,  and  received 
neariy  twenty  inches  of  the  shaft  within  It ;  the  point 
was  never  hooked  like  that  of  common  darts,  bocaase,. 
the  weapon  being  nearly  inde8tnictii>Ie,  the  soldiers  al- 


Oriental  protccUve  Armor. 
1,  The  Great  Shield:  3,  GomuMDEgrptian  Shidd;  3,  nip: 
4,  &,AndeotSUeldscfiinkiiowii  Tribes;  4,  BoonU. 

natkma  bearing  a  variety  of  names.  Tbn  Hetam 
used  the  word  TXt,  ^mah'  Rendered  "aUdd,"  "to- 
get,"  or  "badler"),  for  «  great  Shield— defence,  pn- 

tection  (Gen.  xv,  1 ;  Psa.  xlvii,  9 ;  Ptdt.  xxx,  6)- 
which  is  commonly  found  in  connection  with  ^esi. 
and  was  the  shelter  of  heavily-armed  infutry;  '^"t. 
magm'  (rendered  "shield"  or  "backler"),  a  bocUa 
or  smaller  shield,  which,  from  a  similar  joxtaposhiDE 
with  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  appears  to  have  been  tbt 
defence  of  the  other  armed  infentry  and  of  chieft ;  u-i 
fl'nnb,  tocherah'  (only  onoe,  Psa.  zd,  4,  *'bnckler"l 
parma,  a  roundel,  which  may  have  been  mpf^vpntei 
to  archers  and  slingers ;  and  diere  was  the  S^O,  tk  - 
let  ("sfaidd"),  synonymons  with  the  sn^n, 
only  dUfennt  in  ornament.  In  the  wn 
advanced  eras  of  dvltlsatan)  shields  vcr 
made  of  light  wood  not  liable  to  split,  amr- 
ed  with  bi^-bide  of  two  or  more  thickDe»e^ 
and  bordered  with  metal ;  the  li^itar  kindi 
were  made  of  wicker-work  or  osier,  simiUHT. 
but  lees  solidly  covered ;  or  of  douUe  «- 
hide  cut  into  a  round  form.  There  were  o6- 
era  of  a  single  hide,  extremely-  thick  froa 
having  been  boiled;  their  sur&ce  presmt- 
ed  an  appearance  of  many  folds,  like  raonl 
waves  up  and  down,  which  might  yield,  bat 
conld  rarely  be  penetrated. 

We  may  hifer  that  at  first  the  Hebrr«5 
borrowed  tbe  forms  in  ose  In  Egypt,  and  dut 
their  common  shields  were  a  kind  of  paraHd- 
ograra,  broadest  and  arched  at  the  top,  and  cat  sqaan 
beneaUi,  bordered  with  metal,  the  sor&ce  being  covered 
with  raw  hide  with  the  hair  on.  The  Ugfater  sUeUi 
may  hare  been  soaked  in  oil  and  dried  in  the  shade  ta 
make  them  hard;  no  dontit  hippopotamus,  rliinoccrw. 
and  ele|diant  skin  sliields  were  bronght  ftom  EUaapi 
and  purchased  in  the  Phcenidan  markets ;  but  snuH 
round  hand-bnoklers  ofwhale-ekin,  still  nsed  by  Aratsas 
swordsmen,  came  frmn  the  Erythnean  Sea.  Diri^ 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  supremacy  the  Hebrews  nuy 
have  ased  the  square,  oUong,  and  round  sUeldB  of  then 
nations,  and  may  have  subsequently  cojned  iboBt  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Tbe^ifrinces  of  l«9el  had  fMiSf 
of  precious  meti^jraUjtPmQraSnSiy  a  wooden  c 
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leathern  luukQe,  and  often  ilnng  by  a  tbong  om  tbe 
neck.  Whh  the  larger  kinds  ft  teatodo  coold  be  ftrm- 
ed  by  preseing  the  ranks  cloee  together ;  and,  while  the 
oatslde  men  kept  their  eblelda  before  and  on  the  flanks, 
thoM  within  raiaed  theirs  above  the  head,  and  thus 
prodoeedi  a  Und  of  mrflwe,  aometimes  as  dose  and  fit- 
ted together  as  a  pantOe  roof,  and  capable  of  realsdog 
the  Iffeeaore  eren  of  a  body  of  men  marching  npon  it. 
The  tsinttoA  was  most  likely  what  in  the  feudal  ages 
would  have  been  called  a  paciae,  for  such  occoia  on 
the  Egyptian  monnmeDta.  Tlilfl  we^ion  was  abont 
five  feet  high,  with  a  pointed  ludi  above  and  aqnare 
below,  resembling  the  feudal  knight's  shield,  only  that 
tbe  point  waa  reversed.  This  kind  of  largMized  shield, 
however,  was  beat  fitted  for  men  witboat  any  other  ar- 
mor, when  combating  in  open  ooantrlee,  or  oarrying  on 
sieges;  fer  It  may  be  renuuiEed  hi  general  that  the  mil- 
itary hackler  of  antiqaily  was  l^e  in  prtqtortion  aa 
other  defensive  armor  was  wanting.  Shields  were 
hang  upon  the  battlements  of  wall^  and,  as  still  oc- 
curs, chiefly  above  gates  of  cities  by  Oie  watch  and 
ward.  In  time  of  peace  they  were  covered  to  preserve 
them  from  tbe  sun,  and  in  war  uncovered;  this  sign 
was  poetieaDy  nsed  to  denote  coming  hoetllities,  as  in 
laa.  xxS,  6,  etc  In  Europe,  wbwe  tbe  Cnuadere 
could  imitate  the  Saracens,  bat  not  Introduce  their 
climate,  shields  were  carved  in  stone  upon  towers  and 
fratea,  as  at  York,  etc  The  Eastern  origin  of  tliis 
practice  seems  to  be  attested  by  tbe  word  Zimne,  which, 
in  German,  still  denotes  a  battieroent,  something  point- 
ad,  a  munmilf  and  convtrys  the  idea  of  a  paviie  with 
the  point  appermoet,  a  shape  soefa  as  Arabian  battle' 
meats  often  aasnma.   See  Shislx)  ;  Bcokleb. 


AneleBt  AsajrUa  Shields, 


2.  The  ffdmet  was  next  in  consideration,  and  in  the 
earliest  ages  was  made  of  osier  or  rashes,  in  the  form 
of  a  bee-tdTB  or  of  a  skull-cap.  The  skins  of  the  heads 
of  animalH — of  lions,  bears,  wild  boars,  bulls,  and 
horses — ^were  likewise  adopted,  and  were  adorned  whh 
rows  itf  teeth,  manee,  and  bristles.  Wood,  linen  doth 
In  many  feMs,  and  a  kind  of  felt,  were  also  In  early 
nse,  and  helmets  of  these  materials  may  be  observed 
worn  by  the  nations  of  Asia  at  war  with  the  conquer- 
or  kings  of  Egypt,  even  before  the  departure  of  Israel. 
At  that  time  also  these  kings  had  helmets  of  metal,  of 
rounded  or  pointed  forms,  adorned  with  a  flgore  of  the 
MTpent  K»eph ;  and  an  allied  nation,  perhaps  the  Ca- 


lian,  reported  to  have  first  worn  a  military  ctest,  bears 
on  the  sknll-cap  of  tfaeir  brazen  helmets  a  pair  of  horns 
with  a  globe  in  the  middle — the  solar  arkite  symboL 
The  nations  of  fiuther  Asia,  however,  used  the  woolen 
or  braided  caps  still  retained,  and  now  called  iaoik 
aaAJ^  anxmd  which  the  turban  is  osnally  wound. 
These  ware  almost  Invariably  supi^ied  with  long  la^ 
pets  to  cover  the  ears  and  the  back  of  tbe  head,  and 
princes  aBaally  wore  a  radiated  crown  on  the  sammlt. 
This  was  the  form  of  tbe  Syrian,  and  probably  of  the 


Oriental  Annor  for  the  Head. 


I,  Of  Rubei;  9,  Egyptian;  8.  1,  Wwteni  Ada;  S,  Carlanf 
<,7,EKniUan;  8,Aasjrian;  B,  Greek;  10,I(HiIaD;  11,  Fnr< 
lUan;  li,  IS,  Other  AaiaUc  Trfbv. 

Assyrian  helmets,  excepting  that  the  last  mentioned 
were  of  brass,  though  they  still  retained  the  low  cylin- 
drical shape.  The  VS'IS,  io'ba  ("helmet"),  some 
helmet  of  this  kind,  was  wwn  by  the  trained  Infiutry, 
who  were  spearmen  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  archers 
and  slingwB  had  ronnd  dkull-caps  of  skins,  felts,  or 
qoOted  stafi,  such  aa  are  stiU  in  nse  among  the  Arabs. 
Tbeformof  OreekandBoman  helmeta,  both  of  leatb- 
er  and  of  bnua,  is  well  known ;  they  were  most  likely 
adopted  also  by  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  daring 
their  subjection  to  those  nationB,  but  require  no  feitber 
notice  here.'  See  HbuiBt, 


fn^^aiit  Armor  and  Standard!.  From  the  Egyptian  Mann- 
meata.  l,8,Caiiaaa;  8,  4,E^OTt> 

8.  Bodg  Armor.~Th6  most  andent  Persian  idols 
are  clad  in  shagged  skins,  such  as  tbe  £gis  of  Jupiter 
and  Minerva  may  have  been,  the  typie  being  taken 
from  a  Cyrennan  or  African  legend,  and  tbe  [attended 
red  goatekin  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a 
spedea  of  gnu  (Catoblepaa  Goryon,  Ham.  Smith),  an 
animal  Ckblad  to  have  killed  men  by  its  sight,  and 
therefore  answering  to  the  condition  both  of  a  kind  of 
goat  and  of  producing  death  by  tlie  sight  alone.  In 
Egypt  cuirasses  were  mano&ctured  of  Intber,  of  brass, 
and  of  a  succession  of  iron  hoops,  chiefly  covering  tbe 
abdomen  and  the  shoaldera;  but  a  mne  ancient  na- 
tional form  was  a  kind  of  tiwraz,  ti|i^it^H?na3jj^S 
yM'C'cottofmdl."  "hafiJ^^^H^S^' 
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("bariMn,"  " breutpUte"),  or  square,  iritii  an  open- 
ing in  it  (br  the  bead,  the  fbor  pcnnts  covering  the 
bcAUt,  back,  and  both  opper  arms.  This  kind  in  par^ 
tlenlar  vaa  aflbotad  by  tha  xoTal  bapd  of  retatlrw  irtw 
■nrronndad  the  Fhanuh,  mra  bis  rabordinata  coio- 
man^m,  meaaengen,  and  body-gnarda,  bearing  bia 
standards,  ensi|pi-fluu,  and  ann-acreens,  bis  portable 
throne,  his  bow  and  arrows.  Beneath  tUs  square  was 
another  piece^  protecting  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
both  were  in  general  covered  with  redFColored  doth  or 
staff.  On  the  oldest  fictile  vases  a  shonlder-piace  like- 
wise occurs,  worn  by  Greek  and  Etruscan  wairion.  It 


AndflBt  CoaUcniaU.— 1.  EgyptUn  tegolatad.  I.  Oeere  of 

riog-iiiBil,  loaian. 

covers  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  body  armor,  is  petfiiratad 
in  the  mid^e  to  allow  the  head  to  pass,  bnt  liangs 
eqnal  on  the  breast  and  bacic,  sqoare  on  the  shontders, 
and  is  evidently  of  leather.  (See  the  figure  of  Hene- 
lana  discovering  Helen  in  the  aack  Ttay,  Hillin, 
JfoM.  MdiU.)  This  piece  of  armor  ocean  also  on  the 
shoulders  of  Varaogi  (sorthmen,  who  were  the  body- 
guards of  the  Greek  emperars) ;  Imt  tfaey  ire  studded 
with  roundels  or  bosses,  as  they  appear  figured  in  mo- 
aalc  or  fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna, 
dating  trma  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  lata  Roman 
Iflgiouries,  at  paUIsbad  by  Da  Chonl,  again  wear  the 
t^pet  anncff,  like  that  of  tbe  Egyptfant,  and  one  or 
odttr  of  tiie  above  fbrms  may  be  found  mi  flgares  of 
Danes  in  tUamlnatad  manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  c«n- 
toiy.  By  their  use  of  metal  for  defensive  armor  the 
Cariani  appear  to  have  created  astonishment  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  tiierefore  may  be  presumed  to  have 
beeu  the  first  nation  so  protected  in  western  Asia; 
nevertbeloBS,  in  the  ttmibs  of  ttie  kings  near  Thebes,  a 
tegnlated  hanberk  la  rapresantad,  composed  of  small 
tbne-colond  idaoes  of  metal— one  golden,  the  other 
reddish  and  green.  It  is  this  suit  wUch  Denon  repre- 
sents aa  composed  (brings  set  on  edge;  but  they  are^ 
parallelograms,  with  the  lower  edge  forming  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  and  each  piece,  beside  the  fostenlng, 
has  a  button  and  a  vertical  slit  above  il,  giving  fiesi- 
Ullty  1^  means  of  the  button  of  each  aquare  working 
In  the  aperture  of  the  piece  beneath  it.  This  kind  of 
anwn-  may  be  meant  by  the  word  K^nn,  tacAn' 
(*'babergeon,"onlyEzod.xxviii,82;  xxiix,  28),  the 
closest  biteipretation  of  which  appearg  to  be  decunatio, 
tegvlatio,  a  tiling.  The  expresrion  in  2  Chron.  xviil, 
88,  may  be  that  Ahab  was  strack  in  one  of  the  gioovee 
or  slits  in  the  squares  of  such  a  $Mirg<m,  or  between  two 
of  them  where  they  do  not  overlap ;  or  perhaps,  with 
more  probabQify,  between  the  metal  hoops  of  the  trunk 
of  the  Mryrm  befcnv  mentioned,  where  tiie  thprax 
overlaps  the  abdomen.  The  term  D'^i&^b^,  ta»ka*- 
tm^  (elsewhere  "scales"),  in  the  case  of  Goliath's  ar- 
mor, denotes  the  sqnamons  kind,  most  likely  that  in 
irtikli  the  jdecas  were  aewed  upon  a  cloth,  and  not 
Uqgad  to  each  oOer,  aa  In  the  (ocAni.   It  wia  the 


defeiuive  aniMr  of  Northam  and  Eastsm  nallii.  Oi 
Ponlan  <^*-r'"— p*-***'—  a.— *ti,H  ^ 
of  true  annolar  or  ringed  maO,  Danon'a  flgasa  haof 
incocrect,  we  doubt  if  there  Is  any  poaitin  •vidaace, 
excepting  where  rings  were  sewn  a^iantely  npcn 
doth,  anterior  to  the  scnlptare  at  Takt-i-Battan,  a 
the  dose  of  the  Partidan  era.  The  axisteDoe  of  bmiI 
U  often  inooarreotfy  Intezed  from  our  tranalators  onig 
the  wwdidMnver  flexible  armor  is  to  be  meotknsd. 
Hw  foetra  could  not  well  be  worn  without  aa  aa- 
der  garment  of  some  density  to  redst  the  fUctioa  of 
metal;  and  this  may  have  been  a  kind  of  tagim,  tb 
«Uryon  of  the  Hebrews,  noder  another  form— tlw 
dress  Saul  put  upon  David  before  lie  ■Tmminii  tbe 
breastplate  and  girdle.  The  Roman 
paralld  instance.  Under  that  name  it  waa  wcm  u 
first  a  lorie^  than  beneath  ft,  and  at  lut  again  wiA- 
out,  bat  the  Stuff  Uself  made  Into  a  Und  of  fclL 

The  Cuiram  and  OontO,  strictiy  speaUng,  were  of 
pnpKnd  leather  (corium),  but  often  also  canpoeed  of 
quilted  cloths :  the  former  in  andeat  thnee  genenUv 
denoted  a  salt  with  leathern  app^dages  at  the  botton 
and  at  tlie  shoulderr-as  used  by  the  Bomaoa ;  tiia  let- 
ter, one  in  which  the  barrel  did  not  ocane  down  bdow 
the  hipe,  and  usually  destitate  of  leatiMni  viUm,  wUeh 
was  nationally  Greek.  In  later  ages  it  always 
nates  a  breast  and  back  {dece  of  stnel.  It  is,  bowera, 
requisite  to  observe  that,  in  estimating  the  naeaningof 
Helvew  names  for  armor  of  all  kinds,  they  are  liaUe 
to  the  same  laxiQ*  of  use  irtiich  all  otbor  langasgts 
have  manifested;  far  In  mflltsiy  matters,  more  pa- 
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Up*  than  in  any  other,  a  Dime  once  adopted  randns 
the  same,  tboagli  the  object  may  be  changed  by  snc- 
oessire  modificationa  tOl  there  remaiiu  bat  little  re- 
aemblance  to  that  to  which  the  HadgnatioD  ms  crigin- 
ally  spi^ied.  The  ol^jecta  abon  dotominated  append- 
ages and  vUta  (in  the  feudal  ages,  lamlweqiiins),  irere 
■tnps  of  leather  Mcnred  to  the  lower  rim  of  the  barrel 
of  a  suit  of  armor,  and  to  the  openings  for  arm-holes : 
the  first  were  abont  three  and  a  half  indies  in  width ; 
the  second,  two  and  a  half.  They  were  unamented 
with  embroidery,  covered  with  rich  atnffta  and  gold- 
smlthB'  work,  and  made  hmwy  at  the  lower  extremis, 
to  cause  them  atwi^  to  hang  dnrn  in  proper  osder; 
bat  tboee  on  the  arm-bolee  liad  a  slight  oouneotion,  M> 
as  to  keep  them  eqoal  when  the  arm  was  lifted.  Tbieee 
TTttm  were  rarely  in  a  single  row,  Imt  in  general  form- 
ed two  or  three  rows,  alternately  covering  tlie  opening 
between  tboee  tmdemesth,  and  then  protscting  tlie 
tlilghs  nesriy  to  the  knee,  and  half  the  npper  arm.  In 
the  Boman  SMriee,  nnder  the  rait  of  armor,  waa  the 
«9MMt  loads  (tf  fed  serge  or  baise,  coming  down  to  the 
e^>  of  the  knee  and  fiddingof  tlte  arm,  so  that  the  Tit- 
ta  hang  entirely  apm  it.  Other  natiena  had  always 
SB  eqomlsnt  to  this,  bnt  not  eqoally  long;  and,  in 
the  o|rfnion  of  som6,  the  Hebrew  ik&ym  served  the 
same  parpose.  Tlw  Boman  and  Greek  soits  were, 
with  slight  differenoe,  shnilarly  laced  together  on  the 
le^  or  tUeld  dds ;  and  on  tite  shoulders  were  bands 
and  dasps,  oonpsntlTdy  Dsmnr  in  tliQse  of  the  Bo> 
ianM»  wUdt  soVwed  As  Joining  of  ths  breast  sad 
\mA  pieees  on  the  shonlden,  came  from  behind,  and 
were  frsteoed  to  a  button  on  each  breast  At  the  throat 
the  stdt  of  armor  had  alw^  a  double  edging,  often  a 
band  of  brass  or  silrer ;  in  the  Roman,  and  oft*n  in  the 
Gie^  adorned  with  a  lion's  or  a  Gwgon's  head.  It 
was  hsn  ttwk,  In  the  tins  of  Angnstos  sod  probsUy 
much  earlier,  the  warriors  dlstingaisbed  for  particular 
sets  of  valor  wore  insignb ;  a  practice  only  revived 
by  the  niodems  nnder  the  names  of  crosses  and  decora- 
tkms.  TIte  Remans,  itappears,hadpA»aieaiMl;Nlafene 
of  Ixmar,  terms  which  have  been  supposed  to  signify 
iwacelata  and  medals;  bntallo^niontHithesnbJectwas 
only  eM^ectnral  prevfonsly  to  tiie  disooveiy,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rhine,  of  a  monumental  basB-relle^  raised 
by  the  frssdmsu  of  Hsnos  Calius  Lembo^  tribone  oi 
the  Cziiz)  18th  legion,  who  feU  In  ths  dlNstmoB  owvt- 


Annor  of  a  Roman  Soldier. 


tfanrw  of  Vama.  The  effigy  is  of  three^qoarter  length, 
in  a  full  soitof  am^,  with  a  lanrel  crown  on  the  head, 
a  Gallic  twisted  torque  round  the  neck ;  and  from  the 
liMi^baad  sfaoulder-claspa  of  the  enlrsss  hang  two  em- 
beased  bracelets,  having  beneath  them  a  label  with 
three  pmnts,  from  which  sre  sospended  five  medals  of 
honor ;  one  large,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  represenU 
ing  a  Sux  <tf  Medusa;  and  two  on  each  side,  one  be- 
neath the  other ;  and  all,  as  far  as  can  t>e  seen,  charged 
with  lions'  faces  and  lions'  heads  in  profile.  Tlie  monn- 
ment  is  now  in  the  mosenm  of  the  university  at  Bonn. 
See  Coat  or  Uau. 
The  ^irdfe,  or,  more  yrottxtyf  tlw  baldric  or  belt  (eni- 


gula  or  baUaa),  waa  used  by  the  Helxaws  under  ths 
name  of  niTK,  esor'  ("girdle");  It  was  of  leather, 
studded  wHh  metal  plates  or  bulla;  when  the  amor 
was  slif^  broad,  and  capable  of  being  girt  upon  the 
flips ;  otlieiwise  it  supported  the  aword  scarf. wise  frmn 
the  shoaldsr.   See  Gibolb. 

4.  Ortmet  were  Utewise  known,  even  so  early  as 
the  time  of  David,  for  Gdiath  wore  them.  They  eon: 
siated  of  a  pair  of  sfaiD-eoveis  of  bisas  or  strong  leather, 
bound  tiy  thongs  round  the  calves  and  above  the 
ankles,  Tliey  reached  only  to  the  knees,  excepting 
among  the  Greeks,  whose  greaves,  elastic  behind, 
csagfat  nearly  the  whole  leg,  and  were  raised  in  ftont 
above  the  knees.  The  Hebrew  word  TlKp,  sefti' 
("battle"),  in  Isaiah  iz,  5,  is  sapposed  to  mean  a  half- 
greave,  thongh  the  passage  la  altogether  obscure. 
Perhaps  the  war^^wot  may  be  explained  tiy  11m  mr- 
slwe  of  Egypt  with  a  metal  pohit;  and  then  the  words 
might  be  rendered,  "For  evety  greave  of  the  armed 
foot  is  with  confhaed  noise  and  garmenta  rolled  in 
blood,"  etc.,  instead  of  "every  battle  of  the  warrior," 
ete.  Bnt,  after  all,  this  Is  not  qnUe  satieCkctory^Kit- 
to,  B.  V.    See  BRBASTPi.i.TB;  Gbeaves. 

Azmor-bearer  (C^^s  »W,  noai'  helm'),  an  of- 
6oer  selected  by  kings  and  generals  from  the  bravest 
of  their  Avnitea,  whose  service  it  was  not  only  to  beer 
tlwir  armor,  bat  to  stand  by  them  in  danger  and  carry 
their  orders,  somewhat  s£tar  the  manner  of  adjatanta 
in  modem  servios.  (JvcL  tx,  64;  1  Sam.  xiv,  6;  zvi, 
21;  zxzlil,4.) 

Aimory  (>TI»B^n,  UOpigolh^  dutnu*h«t,  i  e. 
toeopofu,  OmL  Iv,  4),  the  ^aoe  in  which  armor  was 
depositad  in  times  of  peace.  Salomon  had  a  naval  ar- 
senal at  EEioo-geber  (Jer.  i,  26;  1  Kings  is,  26). 
There  is  mention  made  in  Neh,  iii,  19,  of  an  armory 
(p1^3,  ne'tkek,  elsewhere  armor)  In  Jerusalem,  "at  the 
taming  of  the  wall,"  meaning  prolMbly  the  bend  hi 
tlie  brow  of  Zion  opposite  the  soath-westem  corner  of 
the  Temple,  near  where  the  bridge  connected  them, 
although  Joeephos  {Ant.  Ix,  7,  Z)  speaks  of  the  armory 
as  being  in  the  temple  itself.  This  was  probably  the 
arsenal  ("bouse  of  armor")  which  Hezekiah  took  so 
much  pride  in  showing  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors 
(Isa.  xxxix,  2).  Dr.  Barclay  (CUg  of  the  Gnat  King, 
p.  166)  thiidu  it  was  the  same  as  "the  bouse  of  the 
fbrest  of  Lebanon"  (2  Kings  x,  17;  laa.  xxii,  S\  and 
locates  it  St  the  n«rth-eastem  comer  of  Zion,  adjohilng 
the  north-western  sng^  of  the  Xystna.   See  Abbbnal. 

Amwtrong,  Jamea,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1787  or  '8,  emigrated  in 
childhood,  was  converted  in  PbUadeliAia  at  seventeen, 
licensed  as  local  preacher  in  Baltimore  at  twenty-four, 
emigrated  to  Indiana  in  1821  and  entered  the  itiner- 
ant ministry,  in  which  he  labored  with  ability  and 
great  snccess  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Laporte 
county  in  Sept  1884. — MtniUt  ofCon/eratca,  ij,  S44. 

Armstrong,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
Nov.  27, 1798,  at  Philadelphia,  graduated  at  ColnmUan 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1826,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  hi  Newbera,  N.  C,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  In  1886  Mr.  Armstrong  waa 
appointed  profbssor  in  Wake  Forest  Institute ;  and, 
being  desirous  of  increasing  his  nseftilness,  travelled 
fM-  some  time  in  1887-Sd  hi  Europe.  Id  1840  he  be- 
came pastor  of  ths  chnrch  la  Cdnmbas,  Hiss.,  whence 
be  removed  in  1848  to  bis  plaatatiiRi  In  Nosabee  coun- 
ty, Miss.,  where  he  died  Sept  16, 1844:— Sprague,  An. 
nail,  vi,  768. 

Armstrong,  William  Jeanip,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister,  bom  at  Mendham,  N.  J., 
In  1796,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  hi  1816,  was  li- 
censed  to  preach  in  1818.  He  Isbwed  in  Trenton  end 
Richmond  till  1884,  when  he  became  se^etsry  to  the 

^Um  atesmer  ^L!tte%^3^J£na%^^OT^ 
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87,  1846,  he  was  drowned.  A  Memoir,  R«t.  H. 
Bead,  with  A  Selection  of  Armttron^g  Sermoiu,  T«a 
published  in  1858.— Sfoasae,  AiuuUm,  hr,  612. 

Azmy,  repraanted  fay  sennl  H«b.  snd  Or.  vord«. 
See  Wab. 

I.  JeiDui.— The  military  organizatkm  of  the  Jews 
commenced  with  their  departure  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  was  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  expedi- 
tion on  wliich  ibey  &en  entered.  "ETcry  man  above 
20  years  of  ago  was  a  soldier  (Nmn.  i,  8) ;  each  tribe 
formed  a  re^^ent,  witb  its  own  banner  and  its  own 
leader  (Nam.  H,  2 ;  x,  14) ;  their  positions  in  the  camp 
or  on  the  march  were  accurately  fixed  (Nam.  ii) ;  the 
whole  army  started  and  b topped  at  a  giTsn  signal 
(Num.  X,  6,6);  thus  they  came  up  oat  of  Egypt  ready 
«w  the  fight  CEzod.  ziii,  18).  That  the  Israelites  pre- 
served the  same  exact  order  througbont  their  march 
may  be  inferred  from  Balaam's  language  (Nam.  xxlv, 
€).  On  the  apjffoach  of  an  enemy,  a  conscription  was 
made  from  the  general  body  under  the  direction  of  a 
muster-master  (originally  named  Deut.  xx,  6, 

"ofiicer,"  afterward  'l&'lD,  2  Kings  xxr,  19,  "acribe 
of  the  host,"  both  terms  occorrlng,  however,  together 
in  2  Chron.  xxvi,  11,  the  meaning  of  each  being  pri- 
marily a  writer),  by  whom  also  the  officers  were  ap- 
pointed  (Dent,  zx,  8).  From  the  ntimher  so  selected 
some  migtit  tte  excwed  serving  on  certain  spodfied 
gnaDd8(Dent  XX,  6-8;  IHace.  iii,  56),  The  army 
was  then  divided  into  thonaands  and  hundreds  under 
thdr  respective  captains  (d'^B^KH  11$  and  nixah  1^, 
Norn,  xzxi,  14),  and  still  fiuther  into  Ounilies  (Sum. 
H,  84;  2  Chron.  xxr,  5;  xxri,  12),  the  fiunUy  being 
regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity.  From  the 
time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  un- 
til the  eetabUshmeirt  of  the  kingdom,  litde  progress 
was  made  in  military  aflUdrs:  their  wars  resembled 
border  foragi,  and  tlu  tactlca  tamed  upon  stratagem 
rather  tlian  upon  the  discipline  and  disposidon  of  the 
forces.  SlulfUIly  availing  themselves  of  tlie  opporta- 
ntties  which  the  country  offered,  they  gained  ttie  vic- 
tory sometimes  by  an  ambush  (Josh,  viii,  4),  some- 
times by  suriHising  the  enemy  (Josh,  x,  9;  xl,  7; 
Judg.  vii,  21X  and  sometimes  a  Judicious  attack  at 
the  time  of  fording  a  rivet  (Jndg.  IB,  88;  Iv,  7;  vii, 
Sl;xil,5).  No  general  master  was  nude  at  this  pe- 
riod; bat  (he  combatants  were  summoned  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  either  by  trumpet-call  (Judg.  iii,  27), 
messengers  (Judg.  vi,  86),  by  some  eignificant  to- 
ken (1  Sam.  xl,  7),  or,  as  hi  hiter  times,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  standard  (D3,  laa.  xviii,  8;  J«r.  it,  21;  a, 
27),  or  a  beBOon>4ra  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi,  1).  See 
Battle. 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  iMintAlnlng  « 
body-guard,  which  formed  the  MHcfew  of  a  standing 
army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  8000  select  wazriors 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  2;  xiv,  »;  xxiv.  8),  and  David,  before 
his  accession  to  the  tlirone,  600  (1  Sam.  xidil,  18; 
XXV,  18),  This  band  he  retained  after  he  became 
king,  and  added  the  Chebbthites  and  Pelkthites 
(2  Sam.  XV,  18 ;  XX,  7),  together  with  another  class, 
whose  name,  SkaUMm'  (D^«i'»il3,  Sept  rpurarai, 
Anth.  Vers,  "a  tbbd  part"),  has  been  varionsly  in- 
terpreted to  mean  (L)  a  corps  of  veteran  guards =}to- 
man  tnarn  (Winw,  Lest.  Bth.  p.  Ml);  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  tkm  in  each  chariot  (Qesen.  Tket. 
p.  1439);  (8.)  officers  of  tlie  guard,  Ourly  hi  number 
(Ewald,  Gesci.  ii,  601).  The  Ihct  that  the  Egyptian 
war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews  were  first  acquaint- 
ed, contaiued  but  two  warriors,  forms  an  objection  to 
the  second  of  these  opinions  (W'ilkinBon,  Aac.  Eggpt. 
i,  886),  and  tlie  frequent  iise  of  the  term  in  the  singu- 
lar onmber  (2  Kings  vii,  2;  ix,  26;  xv,  26)  to  the 
third.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is 
evident  that  It  indicated  officers  of  ranic,  the 
chief  of  whom  (ti^l^  "lord,"  8  Kings  vU,  8^  or 


D<tip->^^n  tiR^  "chief  of  tlie  captains,"  1  Cfana,  ' 
xii,  18)  was  immediately  about  the  king's  person,  u 
adjutant  or  secretaiy-at-war.  David  fiuther  a^aniied 
a  national  mlUtia,  (Uvided  into  twelve  regfanents,  each  * 
of  which  was  called  oat  for  one  month  in  tlie  year  uo-  *! 
dertlieir  respective  offleeiiO- Chron.  xxvUjl);  atd^^ 
head  of  Ae  army  wlun  in  active  aervioe  he  qipoinled 
a  commander-in-diief  j^ta^r*^1Q,  "detain  tit  tlu, 
host,"  1  Sam.  xtv,  S0>.      *  ' 

Hitlierto  tbe  aimy  had  oondated  ontirdy  of  iafla^  \ 
t>7  0^f?>  1  Sun-  tv,  10;  xv,  4),  the  us  ofhomii 
having  been  rsstnined  l>y  divine  command  (Dent  ■ 
XvH,  The  Jews  bad,  however,  expcsienoed  the : 

great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  diniota,  both  ia  s 
tbeb  encounters  with  the  Canaanftee  (Josh,  xvii,  16;  : 
Jndg.  i,  19),  and  at  a  later  period  with  tlie  Syriaoa-. 
(2  Sam.  viii,  4;  X,  18).    The  interior  of  Palestine  n> 
indeed  genoally  nnsnlted  to  the  use  of  chariots;  Ihs 
Canaanhas  had  employed  them  only  in  tte  pUas  and  : 
vsUeys,  sneh  ai  Jeneol  (Jodk  xrU,  16),  tbe  pUa  ef 
Philistia(Jadg.  i,  19;  1  Sam.  xiii,  S),  and  the 
vaUey  of  the  Jonlan  (Josh,  xi,  9 ;  Jodg.  iv,  8).  But 
the  tiorder,  both  on  Uie  ride  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  vai 
admirably  adapted  to  their  use ;  and  aoeordin^y  we 
find  tliat  as  the  foreign  relatlona  of  tlie  kingdnms  <x» 
t^mdfjd^  ywwib  jwrn^*"""  '™^*taflhn1  tttf  Da> 
vid  bad  reaerred  a  hundred  charioti  from  tfieqiailaf  ■ 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii,  4):  these  probably  KWedai 
the  foundatitHi  of  the  fatoe  wliich  Stdomoa  aftemrd 
enlarged  through  his  alliance  with  Egypt  ^  Kings  x, 
28,  29),  and  applied  to  the  protectkm  of  bia  botdec, 
stations  or  barracks  being  erected  for  them  In  diffonot 
localities  (1  Kings  ix,  19).    The  force  anomited  Id 
1400  chariots,  4000  horses,  at  the  rate  On  round  maa- 
bers)  of  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  tbe  third  bag 
kept  as  a  rseerve,  and  18,000  Iwrseauai  ^  Kings  X,  96; 
3  Chnm.  i,  14).  At  this  period  the  c^^anisatkn  of  a» 
army  was  complete ;  and  we  liave,  in  1  Ungs  ix,  S3, 
apparency  a  list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  is 
the  service,  as  follow:  (1.)  rrarftBll  "^aK,  "loen 
of  war"  —privata;  (2.)  B'*'!!^,  "servants,"  thelow- 
est  rank  of  officers  =  ftn(teMaiil*;  (8.)  0^*10,  "jmncss" 
=  c^taiiu:  (4.)  "captains,"  already  no- 

ticed,  pertiapss=sft(^-?^Scerf;  (6.)  M^n  "'liO  "d 
D*^1^^Bn  •^'^b,  "  mlers  of  his  chariots  aiid  his  bats»- 
men"  =  eaealrjf  officers.    See  Captaih. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Jndah;  but  id 
Israel  the  proximity  of  tbe  boetile  kingdom  of  Syria 
neeessitated  tlie  nudntenanceofastanffing  army.  The 
militia  was  occarionally  called  oat  in  time  of  peace,  ss 
by  Asa  (8  Chn».  xiv,  8),  by  Jeboehaphat  (8  Clma. 
xvii,  14),  by  Amaxiah  (8  Chron.  xxr,  S),  and  lasdy 
byUEZ{ah(2Cbron.xxvi,ll);  bnt  these  notices  prove 
that  such  cases  were  exceptiinial.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faiddental  notices  of  the  body-guard  lead  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  it  was  regularly  kept  up  (1  King*  xiv, 
28;  2  Kmgs  xl,  4,  11).  Occasional  reference  is  mads 
to  war«hariots  (3  Kinffi  viii,  21),  and  it  wooM  i^ssr 
that  this  branch  of  the  service  was  mafantained  nntS 
the  wars  with  the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  (2  Kings  sill,  7);  it  was  restored  by 
Jotham  (Isa.  a,  7),  bnt  in  HezeUah's  reign  no  forte 
of  the  khid  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses  and  char- 
iots (2  Kings  xviii,  28,  84).  This  was  an  evidsst 
In^b  of  tbe  injunction  in  Dent,  xvii,  16,  and  met 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxxi,  1).    See  Chariot. 

With  regard  to  tbe  arrangement  and  manttuvrtng 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  Uttle.  A  diri- 
sion  hito  tliree  Iwdies  is  frequently  mentioned  (Jodg. 
vii,  16;  Ix,  48;  1  Sam.  xi,  11;  2  Sam.  xviU,  8) ;  sacfa 
a  division  serral  T^uioios^iv^tiimji  [ip  action  thm 
wonldbeacanm  and'tminngs;  a  eftmpt  MbQV  ft* 
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the  ni^t-mtcbw  (Jndg.  vit,  19);  and  by  the  com- 
Unadon  of  tFO  of  the  diviBknu,  there  wonld  be  a  main 
body  and  a  reserre,  or  a  strong  advanced  giiard(lSam. 
ziii,  2 ;  Z3CT,  IS).  Jehoebaphat  divided  hia  army  Into 
five  bodiea,  ooaeapoiuUiig,  according  to  Ewaid  (fie- 
tcUeiU,  Mi,  to  the  geogr^hkal  diriakins  of  the 
kingdom  at  that  time;  nuy  not,  bomrar,  the  three- 
fold pdndple  of  dMaion  be  noticed  here  also,  the 
beavy-«nned  tn<^  of  Judah  behig  oonaidered  as  the 
proper  army,  and  the  two  divMona  of  Ught-aimed  of 
the  tribe  of  Bei«}aaiin  as  an  ^pandi^  (S  Chron.  zrii, 
14-18)?  SeeFiOHT. 

Tha  uaintnaiMa  and  attn^iiMBt  of  tlia  sd^m  at 
tha  pnbUe  expenae  dataa  fliom  the  eetablisbment  of  a 
•tanding  anny ;  before  which,  each  soldier  armed  hlm- 
seU^  and  obt^ned  his  food  either  by  voluntary  oflbr- 
inp  (2  Sam.  zvii,  28,29X1:7  forced  exactions  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  18),  or  tlM  natoral  reaoorcea  of  the  coontiy 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  27) ;  on  one  occaalbn  only  do  we  hear  at 
any  syatematic  airaagemeDt  for  provteiooing  the  host 
(Jodg.  XX,  10).  It  is  donbtftil  whether  the  soldier 
eret  received  pqr  even  under  the  kings  (the  only  in* 
stance  of  pay  Mng  mentiooed  a{^iea  to  mmenarloB, 
2  Chrn.  xxv,  6) ;  hnt  that  he  waa  maintained,  whUe 
on  active  scfvlce,  and  {vovided  with  arms,  appears 
from  1  Kings  iv,  27;  x,  IS,  17^  2  Ghron.  xxvi,  14: 
noticea  occur  (tf  an  aiaeosl  or  armory,  in  which  the ' 
weapons  were  stored  (1  Kings  xiv,  2&i  Neh.  in,  19; 
Cant.  It,  4).   Sea  Abkob. 

Tha  nnmerical  itrangdi  of  tin  Jewish  army  can- 
not be  aaoeitabied  witfa  any  degree  of  aceoraey;  the 
numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manlAetly  cor- 
mpt,  and  the  varions  statements  therefore  irrecondta- 
ble.  At  tbe  Exodus  the  nnmber  of  the  warriors  was 
600,000  (Ezod.  zii,  87),  or  6081,860  (Exod.  xxxvUi,  26; 
Xmn.  1,  46);  at  tlie  entranoe  Into  Canaan,  601,780 
(Nam.  xxvi,  61).  In  David's  time  the  army  amoont- 
ed,  wecmdiog  to  one  atatenent  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9),  to 
1,900,000,  Til.  800,000  far  Israel  and  600,000  far  Jndah ; 
biit  according  to  another  statement  (1  Chron,  xii,  5, 6) 
to  1,470,000,  via.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,000  for 
Jadah.  The  mQltia  at  the  same  period  amonntad  to 
21,000  X  12=288,000  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1  aq.).  At  a 
later  period  tlie  anny  of  Jadah  under  Al^Jah  ]b  stated 
«t400,000^aBdtbatofIarael  under  Jeroboam  at  800,000 
(2  Chron.  xlB,  8).  SttU  later,  Aaa's  army,  derived 
from  the  tribes  oif  Jndah  and  Benjamin  akoe^  Is  pst 
at  680,000  (2  Chron.  zir,  8),  and  Jehoeb^ibat's  at 
1,160,000  (3  Chron.  xvii,  14  sq.).    See  NcMBBB. 

Little  need  Im  said  on  this  sutiject  with  regard  to  tiie 
period  that  succeeded  the  retam  from  the  Babylonish 
c^ttivity  until  tlie  organisation  of  military  affidrs  in 
JadM  under  the  lUmians.  The  system  adopted  by 
Judas  Haceabans  was  in  strict  cooArmi^  with  tbe 
l[oaaielawClHae.iii,6S);  andtbongfahe maintainad 
a  standing  army,  vairying  from  8000  to  0000  men 
(1  Uac.  iv,  6 ;  2  Mac.  viii,  16),  yet  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing tbe  eoldiws  appears  to  have  been  still  unknown, 
■nd  to  have  originated  with  Simon  (1  Hac.  xiv,  82). 
The  introduction  of  mercenaries  commenced  with  JtAn 
Hyreanna,  who,  according  to  Joseidras  (^mt.  xUi,  8, 4X 
riflad  the  tombs  of  the  Ungs  in  order  to  pay  them; 
the  intestine  commotions  that  prevailed  in  tlte  reign 
of  Alexander  Jannnus  obliged  him  to  increase  the 
number  to  6200  men  (JoeephnB,^nf.xiii,  18,6;  14,1); 
and  the  same  policy  was  followed  by  Alexandra  (_Anl. 
xiii,  16,  2),  and  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  in  his 
pay  Tbraolan,  German,  end  Gallic  troqie  {Ant.  xvll, 
8,  3).  The  disdpline  and  arrangement  of  the  army 
was  gradually  asafanflated  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  tiUea  of  the  officers  borrowed  from  It  (Joeephne, 
War,  B,  20,  7).   See  SoLonsn. 

n.  RtmoM  Army. — ^This  was  divided  into  Uffiont, 
tbe  Dumber  of  wliich  varied  considerably,  each  ander 
six  At&ane* (xi^ii^oc,  "chief  captain,"  Acts xxl,  SI), 
wbo  commanded  turns.  Tbe  le^mi  (q.  v.)  was 
snbfivUed  Into  tu  eolurtt  (flmlpa,  "band,"  Acts  x, 


1%  the  cohort  into  three  maniple$,  and  the  maniple  into 
two  ontorte*,  «mtainlng  originally  100  men,  as  the 
name  impHw^^  bat  snbeeqaently  from  60  to  100  men, 
acccoding  to  the  strength  of  the  legi<n.  (See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Jtom.  Ant.  s.  T.)  There  were  thus 
SOcentairiesInaleii^on,  each  nndar  the  cmunandof  a 
flOiturion  (jcorovnipxiKi  Acts  X,  1, 22 ;  iKarovrapxoc, 
Matt  viii,  6 ;  xxvii,  64).  In  addition  to  the  le^onaxy 
cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  voltmteers  served  un- 
der the  Roman  standards ;  and  Biacoe  (ilitlory  of  Ad; 
p.  220)  suiqwees  that  all  the  Roman  forces  stationed  In 
Judjea  were  of  this  class,  Joeephas  ^waks  of  five  co- 
horts as  stationed  at  C«sarea  at  the  time  of  Herod 
Agrippa'B  death  (Ani.  xix,  9,  2),  and  freqtmitly  men- 
tion b  that  the  Inhalntants  of  Cnsarea  and  Sebaste  served 
in  the  ranks  {Ant.  zx,  8,  7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  "  Italian"  (Acts  x,  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  JtaUca  leffio  (for  this  was  not  embodied 
until  Nero's  reign),  but  as  consisting  of  volunteers 
from  Italy  (Gruter,  Inter,  i,  184).  This  cohort  prol*. 
bly  acted  s>  the  body-guard  of  the  procorator.  The 
cohort  named  "Augustus"  (omipa  Sifiaorn,  Acts 
xxvfi,  1)  may  have  consisted  of  tlie  volunteers  from 
Sebaste  (Joeephns,  War,  11,  12,  6;  Kscoe,  p.  228> 
Others,  however,  think  that  it  was  a  cciorg  AvffuOa, 
similar  to  the  kgio  Atifftuta.  The  head-qnarters  of 
tiie  Soman  forces  in  Judna  were  at  Cssarea.  A  sin- 
gle cohort  was  probebly  stationed  at  Jemealem  as  the 
ordinaty  guard;  at  the  time  of  ttie  great  feasts,  bow- 
ever,  and  on  other  pobllc  occaskms,  a  lai^ier  tore%  was 
sent  np^  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order  (JosejAus, 
War,  ii,  12,  1;  16,  8).  Frwqnent  disturbances  arose 
In  reference  to  the  images  and  other  emblems  carried 
by  the  Roman  itroops  am<mg  their  mOltaty  ensigns, 
which  the  Jews  regarded  as  idolatrons ;  deference  was 
paid  to  their  pniJndioes  by  a  removal  of  the  otijects  from 
Jerusalem  {AnL  xvlii,  8,  1 ;  6,  8).  For  the  sentry 
(Acts  xii,  4)  and  tbebr  "  captain"  (Acta  xxvill,  16^ 
see  OuABD.  The  ttltSXxtfiM  (Vnlg.  kmeearu;  A.  T. 
"spearmen,"),  noticed  in  Acts  xziil,  28,  appear  to  bive 
been  light-armed,  irregular  troops;  tiie  origin  of  the 
name  is,  however,  quits'  uncertain  (Alford,  Comm.  in 
loc.). — Smith,  it.  V.    See  Host. 

Ar'na  (Lat  Ama,  for  the  Greek  text  Is  not  ex- 
tant), a  name  given  as  the  son  of  Uarinoth  and  &ther 
of  Ozias,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (2  [Tulg.  4]  Esdr. 
1,2);  evidei^meaabigtheZEBAHZAH(q.  v.)oftbe 
genuine  list  CEm  vli,  ^ 

Amald,  BicHABD,  M.A.,  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  bom  in  London  about  1696(7);  entered 
Benedict  College,  Cambridge,  1714 ;  ttecame  fellow  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1720;  afterward  rector 
of  Uarcaeton,  Leicestershire,  when  he  died  in  1756. 
He  is  known  chiefly  1^  his  Oitieal  Commeniarjf  m  the 
ApoerjifAa  (new  ed.  Loud.  1822,  4lo)^  which  is  printed 
togetfaer  with  Patrick's,  I^outh's,  and  Whitliy's  Can- 
neMarU*  (bested.  Tegg,  Lood.  4  vds.  Svo).— DatUuf^ 
Cydop,  BOUcg.  i,  99 ;  Alllbona, J>Kf.  ofAtOorw,  i,  68^ 

Aznnlda   Sea  Abnold  or  Bancu. 

At'ou  (Heb.  Anum',  ^3nK,  antfife;  Sept.  'Opva), 
tke  great-grandson  of  Zenibbabel  (1  Chron.  SI,  21). 
He  is  prolMl>ly  the  same  with  Christ's  maternal  ances* 
tor  Joanna,  in  Loke  iii,  27  (see  Strong's  Hamumff  and 
Expqiititm,  p.  17).    B.C.  considerably  poet  686. 

Amaud,  Henri,  pastor  and  military  leader  of  the 
Vaadois,  was  bom  at  La  Tour,  in  Piedmont,  1641. 
His  early  history  is  obscure,  but  be  Is  said  to  have  been 
a  soldier  before  entering  the  ministry  among  the  per- 
secuted Vaodcds.  In  1689  he  led  his  people  In  their 
eAvts  to  recover  their  native  land  and  their  right  to 
worship  God  In  peace.  William  III  of  England  gave 
him  a  colonel's  commission,  and  be  served  with  great 
dlstinctlou,  at  the  head  of  1200  Vandois,  nnder  Marl- 
borough. When  his  people  were  exiled  in  lliSS,  he 
became  therr  pastor  at  3qh$^^«iyaQ^dp4>ti|m,in 
1721.   In  this  retirement  bs  wrote  the  hlsto^of  Us 
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enterprise,  imder  the  tiOe  Eitloirt  dt  la  ^ortam  Rt»- 
trie  da  Vandoit  daw  levn  Vallia,  priided  in  1710, 
and  dedicated  to  AoiM,  Qoeen  of  GrutBritidB.  The 
French  edttini  of  this  iroifc  Is  Tefy  ran;  it  has  been 
translated  into  EngUth,  nnder  Oe  tiU«  7%e  jflorioia 
Rteoten/  ig  Oe  FawMt  q/*  tkar  FoBegw,  tznns.  by  H, 
O.  Acklaod  (LnuL  1887, 8vo).  8m  Taobou. 
Amnnd  or  Ashacld  db  YiLuscnvB.   See  Ajt> 

Amand  or  Bbbssb.  See  Abxold  or  Bbbscia. 
Anurald,  AngdUqne,  abbais  of  Port-Ro^,  a 
daogbter  of  Robert  Amaold  d'AndUly,  was  bom  28th 
Novembr,  1624.  From  her  earliest  years  she  exMb» 
ited  an  extraordinary  force  and  reaolntenees  of  chai^ 
actor,  and  excited  much  anxious  specoiatioB  concern- 
ing her  ftitnre  career  among  her  lelatives.  When  not 
qtdte  twenty  yean  of  age  she  beeama  s  nun  at  Port- 
Boyal  dee  Champs,  where  she  had  bean*edaeated  by 
Iter  annt,  Marie  Jaqnelide  AngttlqM  Anianld,  sister 
of  the  great  Anurald.  Nine  years  after  she  was  made 
snb-prioress ;  and  on  removing  some  years  later  to 
ForURoyal  de  Paris,  she  held  the  same  office.  Dnrtng 
the  persecution  of  the  Port-Royalists,  Angillqae,  by 
her  piety  and  courage,  sustained  the  spirit  t/t  the  sister- 
hood. The  whole  liunily,  male  and  female,  were  de- 
termined Janseidats,  and  noBS  mora  ao  than  H hra  An- 
g61ique  de  St.  Jean  (her  conventual  name).  She  had 
much  to  endure,  but  she  met  misfoitune  with  earnest 
bltreiMhy.  A  royal  order  was  issued  to  break  up  the 
nunnery.  The  police  arrested  the  inmates,  who  were 
dispersed  in  varions  convents  tbroo^ont  France,  and 
constant  efforta  were  made  l>y  the  Jesuits  to  induce 
them  to  «gn  the  "Fbrmabuty  of  Alexander  TIL" 
Aogfiltqae  waa  alone  exempted  from  listening  to  their 
argomente  and  solicitations,  her  "ohatinacy"  l>eing 
supposed  invincible.  At  length,  oommaud  of  the 
Archbishop  of  I^ris,  the  nnns  were  restored  to  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs ;  bnt  fiir  some  years  they  were  sab- 
jei^ed  to  a  strict  surveillance  by  soldiers,  who  wateh- 
ed  all  their  movemente,  and  allowed  them  no  inter> 
course  with  persona  oatof  the  convent.  In  1669,  how- 
ever, waa  issued  the  edict  of  Clement  IX  for  the  peace 
of  the  ehnrch,  which  was  a  Idnd  of  compromise  on 
thisyexed  question  of  Jansenism  and  Jesuitism.  The 
nuns  received  back  the  privileges  of  which  they  had 
been  stripped,  and  constituted  their  society  anew.  An- 
gilique  was  again  elected  prioress.  In  1676  she  was 
made  abbess.  -  The  next  year  her  protectress,  the 
Dnchesse  de  LongneviUc^  died,  and  the  persecution  re- 
commenced by  the  prohll>itloa  to  receive  any  more 
novices.  Still  Ang£liqne  did  not  despair.  She  con- 
soled the  nuns,  end  exerted  all  her  influence  with  per- 
sons In  power,  but  with  little  effect.  At  last  she  sank 
under  a  complication  of  grie&,  and  expired  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1684,  leaving  behhid  her  as  bright  and 
beaatiAil  a  memory  as  any  of  her  countrywomen.  She 
Was  learned  without  being  pedantic,  pious  widiout 
bigotry,  and  gentle  to  others  in  proportion  as  she  was 
severe  to  hnwlf.  Angdliqne  wrote  several  works. 
Of  these,  one,  periiaps  the  most  valuable  work  relative 
to  Port-Royid,  is  entitled  Minunret  ponr  aervir  a  V Hit- 
loin  de  Port-Jtogal,  et  a  la  Vk  de  la  Riotmtde  Men 
Marie  AngSiqae  de  SaiiUe  Magdelekie  Armanld,  Ri- 
formatriee  de  ce  MonaHire  (Utrecht,  1742,  12mo,  8 
vols.).  Whllo  the  Minohet  of  Dn  Fossi,  Fontaine, 
and  Lancelot  detail  the  external  history  of  Port-Royal, 
%  these  Memoiret  represent  its  internal  Ustory,  with  ^le 

mind  and  habits  of  its  members,  particularly  of  the 
elder  Angcliqae.  The  Mhnoiret  were  edited  by  Bar- 
beau  de  la  Bmygre  in  1742.  The  originals,  f^m  which 
Barbean  de  la  BniyJire  jwioted  the  Memoiret,  were 
preserved  In  the  library  criT  Saint  Germain  des  Pr^  at 
Paris.  AnK^liqne  also  took  a  great  part  in  the  com- 
poeitlon  zi  the  Nicrologe  de  PorUBogsd  det  Ckamp* 
(Amet.  1723, 4to)^  and  wrote  othw  works  in  deCence  of 
the  monaster7.---Jfteouvs  pom-  lenir  it  FBitloin  de 


Pttrt-Boyal,  ill,  408,  ete.;  Quirard,  La  Fremee  LkU.  ' 
raire;  Reuchlhi,  GemAidtiev.  Port-Boifat(Ufe.im)i  ' 
EdM.  Seview^  Ko.  cxlviU ;  MeOuditt  (^urter^  Apcfl, 
18U;  PrmoeUmBeokm,:Ljd,4S7 ;  EitgU*()fci^>mdiii^ 

Anumld,  AfltOlliek  one  irfa  fhmify  diati^i^BM 
for  piety,  talent,  and  snffaring,  and  which  greatly  in- 
floenced  both  religion  and  Uteratnn  in  France,  wu 
bom  at  Paris  Feb.  6, 1612.  Hk  Csther,  named  alto 
Antoine  Amanld  (died  29th  Dec  1619),  was  a  diriia- 
gt^wd  advocate,  aqd  a  great  antagoidst  of  the  Jesa- 
tta.  lleJendtonietwidianoppODMttlntbayMagw 
Amauld  as  determined  as  his  bther  hod  been.  Ar- 
naoUtbeyosngerwasedncatAdatCalvL  Heorigjn- 
ally  studied  for  the  law,  but  was  induced  by  the  Abbot 
de  St.  Cyrtn  to  turn  his  attention  to  tlieology.  la 
1641  be  was  made  prieet  and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  had  been  pafU  of  LeacoC  (afterward  BitiMp 
of  Cbartres),  who  twi^t  him  the  aeholartik  tfiedagy. 
In  this  period  of  stn4y'fae  bnUbad  » love  for  Angnstin 
and  his  writings,  wUch  he  ever  after  preeerved-  la 
1648  he  was  made  an  bonotaiy  member  of  the  Society 
of  Sortwnae  for  his  extraordinary  merit.  IntUsyesr, 
1648,  he  pnblisbed  his  &mous  work,  De  ta  frijmie 
Commvmon  (7th  ed.  1788),  which  excited  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Jesuits.  Ai- 
nanld  now  pot  forth,  in  reply,  his  ThMogie  MonU  dm 
Jimdtn  the  baghwing  of  avfineeud  protracted  «a- 
troversy.  The  Jesuits  endeavored  to  bavo  AzoanU 
sent  to  Rome ;  to  escape  this  peril,  he  retired  from 
public  life  for  many  years,  but  kept  bis  pen  ever  hwrr, 
at  the  ctmvent  of  Port-Royal  des  Champa,  near  I^ik 
See  PoBi^RoXAL.  Soon  after,  he  became  inv<4ved  Id 
the  dispates  about  Jonaenltis  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Ypres, 
and  his  book  A«ywfiii«i,aeTeral|K<^>odtiwttrf  which  i 
concerning  the  intricate  qneattons  of  grace  and  ftee- 
will  had  b^  condemned  by  Pope  Urban  VII  (Aug.  1, 
1641).  AmaaM  biridly  ventured  to  defend  H  against 
the  censures  of  the  papal  bulL  He  published  santal 
pamphlets,  closing  with  a  first  and  second  ApoUgie  de 
Jm*6m»u.  In  these  yean  of  strife,  whenever  a  ma- 
ment  of  armistice  permitted,  he  occupied  it  In  writing 
such  works  aa  Maun  de  FEgHie  OxAoH^  La  Oprmv 
tio»,La  Grdce,La  VMi  da  la  SeUgiim^De  la 
PEtpiraiKe,  et  d9  ta  ChaHliy  and  the  Mami  A  8ml 
AvgnttHe.  Be  also  varied  these  occupations  by  truo- 
latbig  into  I^ln  his  Frtqtteia  Commiatiem,  and  by  the 
oomposiUon  of  his  Nooa  ebjeetitmet  oomtra  Semi,Ik$- 
eartie  Mtditatimet,  and  several  smaller  tractates.  In 
addition  to  his  literary  l^>ors,  he  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nnna  at  Port-Boyal,  of  which  Us  ifater, 
Marie  Jaqoellne  Ang^lique  Amuld,  was  obbeK  In 
his  retreat  be  had  the  society  of  sdch  men  as  Pascal, 
THcole,  etc  Here  they  wrote  In  common  nnmenns 
excellent  works,  e.  g.  Gramminre  GMrale  Sauomie, 
EUmenti  de  Geomitrie,  and  L'Art  de  Pemer.  In  1MB 
the  Jansenist  controveiay  broke  out  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  The  Avgtutimta  of  the  Bishop  of  Tprea  *■■ 
again  attacked  and  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  topi.  Amanld  replied  in  his  Comidin^omi.  In 
1660  appeared  vliat  he  conodved  to  be  his  best  work, 
LApoi^  powr  le$  Saitt  Phv$.  For  the  next  half 
doaen  years  he  was  engaged  In  constant  and  psinfel 
disputes;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  polemical  character  (A 
his  life,  the  impression  of  his  i^y  and  eameftnest 
was  deepened  in  the  mind  of  the  nation ;  and,  on  read- 
ing some  of  his  compositiona,  even  Alexander  TII  is 
reported  to  have  praised  the  author,  and  to  have  ex* 
borted  him  for  the  fhture  to  despise  the  libeb  of  hb 
adversaries.  During  the  strife  he  published  La  Om- 
corde  det  Evangilet  and  VOffe*  du  SaiiU~Sa«rwil. 
In  1655-66,  for  prudential  reasons,  he  loft  his  retreat 
at  Port-Royal,  and  sought  a  secret  place  of  security. 
Aboat  the  same  time  he  was  expelled  from  the  Sat- 
bonne  and  the  faculty  of  theology.  Sevens-two  do^■ 
tors  and  many  licentiates  and  bachelors  went  wflh 
him.  In  1656,  the  war  wilE^JesBite  was  renewed 
-not,  however. '^'liNkOdlaV^^  'GudM  the  ww 
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itpimm  of  havH  i»  BIoDtslto,  the  giMt  Pascal  (q.  t.) 
diwbwged  Ub  impion  wit  againat  'the  Jeanitt  for 
aboMtayoarandahalf  iathe  JVopweiuf  iXfari;  Aiw 
Doold  farniibed  him  with  materials.  Id  16&8  he  toA 
the  field  in  pnpriA  ptnond,  hy  poblishing  his  (Hnq 
EeriU  en  Jbomr  da  Cxrit  Pang  contre  /«  CatmtUM 
rtiAcka.  In  1663  appeared  La  JVoutMOs  HirMe  (of  the 
JeaoiU)  ;  in  1669  the  fint  T<diuia6  of  hi*  JfmiftPnitigtM 
(of  tl»  Janiita),  the  laat  gf  which  waa  not  pdUlahed 
ondl  the  year  cfhla  death.  After  tba  peace  of  Clement 
IX,  vliicb  for  A  Ume  allayed  the  Jansenist  controversy, 
and  to  which  Anunld  oontribnted  by  ao  eloquent  me- 
morial to  the  pontiff,  he  was  presented  to  the  pope's 
nmiiao^  and  also  to  IiOnis  XIT,  who  received  liim  gra- 
cioaaly,  and  invited  liiiii  "to  employ  fab  golden  pen  in 
defence  of  leligioa."  His  next  work,  ia  which  be  was 
auociated  with  his  Mend  Nicole,  i)e  &>  J>ei3>teM  lb  &> 
Fm  di  CEglim  CatMigM  Umekemt  fEmcAan^  was 
dedleated  to  the  pope.  This  occasioned  a  warm  oon- 
troveisy  between  Arnaold  and  the  reformed  minister 
Claude,  in  the  course  of  wlilch  Arnaold  wrote  Du  Sm- 
verttmmt  de  la  Monde  de  J.  C.  par  la  Doctritie  du 
Cakittitttt  tovdtoHt  la  JuttifiotOioH  (Paris,  1672).  Ai^ 
naold  at  the  aamo  time  continned  his  war  agidnst  tlw 
Jonits,  and  wrote  tlie  greater  part  of  the  work  styled 
Monde  PnofijM  db*  j£iiiittt  0  toIb.  ISmo),  In  whidi 
many  anthentk  beta  and  docoments  are  mixed  np 
wit^pw^hlttemeiB  and  exaggeration.  TheJeenlta, 
ol  ooorae,  an  amMtions  sode^,  did  not  bear  this  pa- 
tiendy.  HarUy,  the  archUsbop  of  Paris,  assisted  in 
pr^Jodidng  the  Ung  against  Arnaold,  and  Lonis  XIV 
Isaoed  an  order  for  his  arrest.  Arnaold  ooncealed 
himself  for  some  time  at  the  boose  of  the  Dnchess 
of  Ijongoeville;  bat  in  1679  he  repaired  to  Brussels, 
where  the  Uarqals  of  (bana,  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Ae  Low  Coontries,  assured  him  of  his  protection. 
There  he  published  in  1681  his  Apologie  pour  ks  Gitio- 
iqua,  a  defence  of  the  English  Romanics  against  the 
charges  of  Titus  Oates's  conspiracy.  In  this  work  he 
oodwtook  the  defence  of  his  <dd  antagonists  the  Jeso- 
iUy  whom  he  considered  as  having  been  calumniated 
fai  those  traosactknu.  Another  work,  not  ao  credlta* 
ble  to  Amauld's  Judgment,  Is  one  agabist  tiie  Prince 
of  Orange,  WHlinn  III  of  England,  whom  he  s^led  a 
new  Absalom,  a  new  Herod,  and  a  new  Cromwell  (Svo, 
1689).  It  was  published  anonymously,  but  it  aftei^ 
waid  appeared  tliat  be  was  the  anthor.  In  recita- 
tion of  hia  fdd  friend  Halebnnehe'a  opinlnis,  Amanld 
mte  his  Traiiidea  Vrak$  €t  de»  Faamt  Tdki  (Coh^e, 
leeS) ;  and  aftenrard,  Bi.fiaM>iu  PhSooopkiqtus  et  Tbi- 
oloffiques  w  h  Nottceau  Sy^Sme  de  la  Natare  tide  la 
Graa  du  Pin  AfalebramAe  (1686).  He  contdnaed  to 
tlie  last,  although  past  80  years  of  age,  to  carry  on  bis 
Tarious  controversies  wittt  the  Jesnita,  with  Male- 
bnnche,  with  the  Calvinists,  and  with  the  sceptic  pbi- 
leniiberB,  amntg  wliom  was  Bayle.  His  last  WM-k 
was  S^Jkxhae  mt  rf&jMwe  de$  Pridieakmr$,  16M. 
He  died  In  hia  exOe  at  Kwsala,  on  tile  8th  of  Aognst 
of  that  year,  after  receiving  tlu  sacrament  from  the 
enrate  ot  his  parish.  His  works,  which  filled  more 
than  100  volnmee  of  various  sizes,  were  collected  and 
pobllshed  at  Lausanne  and  at  Paris,  in  48  volumes, 
4to,  1776-88b  The  last  volume  contains  the  anther's 
biognpliy,  Utneri  i^vee  a  catalogue  <rf  his  writings, 
no  In  nnmbpr. — Pamy  C^fdopadia ;  Banke,  .Stiory 
of  Papacy,  U,  SS9  sq. ;  E^KAtir^  Seviete,  July,  1841 ; 
Priuetan  JSmsw,  xzi,467;  Biog.  Uimenellej  ii,  601; 
St  Benve,  Port-Bogt^  vol.  ii ;  Hoefer,  Ifouv.  Biog.  ■ 
ii,  286. 

Amaald,  HAnri,  brother  of  Antoine,  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1697.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  Imu*, 
kit,  on  receiving  from  the  court  the  abbey  of  St  Nich- 
olaa,  he  entered  the  choroh.  He  was  elected  bisbop 
df  Tool  the  cUooasan  chapter;  bnt^  as  the  elecdon 
gave  riae  to  dispQtee,  he  woidd  not  accept  it  In  1646 
Ih  vent  to  Rome  to  appease  the  quarrel  lietween  the 
.BartM^iai  ludfy  and  P^  Innocent  X;  and  such  was 


his  success  tliat  the  fionOy  had  n  medal  struck  and  a 
statue  erected  In  liis  honor.  On  Ids  return  to  France, 
he  was  made  bisbop  of  Angm  in  1649,  devoted-  him- 
self  to  his  sacred  calling,  and  became,  l^e  the  rest  of 
his  &mily,  a  zealous  Jansenist  He  was  one  of  the 
fonr  bishops  who  reftised  to  sign  the  acceptance  of  the 
pope's  bull  condemning  the  "Augustinos"  of  Janse- 
nins.  He  was  accustomed  to  take  only  five  hours* 
sleep,  that  he  mi^t  have  time  for  prayw  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scrlptuies  withoot  encroadiing  on  the 
duties  of  his  eidscopal  office.  He  was  r^ular  in  visit- 
ing the  sick.  When  Uiere  was  a  scarcity  of  [Kovbions 
at  Angers,  on  one  occasion,  he  sent  ten  thousand  livrea 
BO  secretly  that  the  donation  was  attributed  to  another, 
and  the  real  donor  was  only  discovered  by  accident 
some  time  afterward.  Bis  diocese  he  never  left  but 
once,  and  that  was  to  reeoncito  the  Prince  of  Tarento 
to  his  btber,  the  Duke  de  la  Tremooille.  When  Ad< 
gers  revolted  In  16S2,  the  queen-mother  was  about  to 
take  heavy  vengeance  upon  it,  but  was  joevented  by 
this  bisbop,  who,  as  he  administered  the  sacrament  to 
her,  said:  ''Take  the  body  of  Him  who  foi^ve  His 
enemies  when  on  the  cross.'*  Some  one  advising  bim 
to  take  one  day  in  the  week  for  recreation,  he  replied, 
"Tes,  I  win,  when. yon  find  me  a  day  in  wUdi  I  am 
not  bisbop."  His  Nigoeiaibmt  h  ki  Com-  th  Som 
(1748,  6  vols.)  contain  many  curious  fiicts  and  anec- 
dotes. He  died  at  Angers,  June  8, 16H.-~Mimoirei 
de  Port-Royal  (Utrecht,  174SX  i ;  Besdgne,  Vie  de 
Hmri  Artuudd  (Cologne,  176<^  2  vols.  12mo)}  Hbsfcr, 
Novo.  Biog.  GMraU,  U,  290. 

Anunld  (or  Ahdillt),  Robert,  eldest  brother 
of  Antoine  Arnauld,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1668,  and  en- 
tered  early  into  public  life,  and  filled  several  offices  at 
the  Frendl  court  At  fifly-two  he  retired  into  the 
convent  of  Port- Royal,  where  be  wrote  numerous 
translations,  and  other  works,  printed  In  8  vols.  fol. 
1675.  He  died  Sept  37,  1674.  VOb  Vm  iea  Sarnlu 
da  («ser(  were  translated  into  Bn^idi ;  Utmt^ 
Out  rathen  of  tke  2kmt  (London,  1767,  S  vols.  8vo> 
— ColBer,  AK./)m<.s.t.;  Hoe&r,  My;  GMmb^ 
283. 

ArBd  or  Amdt,  John,  tiie  first  of  the  X^etists  (q. 
v.),  was  bom  December  2,  1666,  at  BallenstAdt,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  He  studied  at  the  Unt- 
ver^  of  Helmst&dt,  and  devoted  himself  at  first  to 
medidne,  but  afterward  applied  himself  to  theology 
at  Strasbnrg  under  Pappus,  a  theologian  of  the  rigid 
Lutheran  school.  In  1588  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Badebom,  In  Anhalt;  In  1590;  at 
Quedlinbnrg;  in  1699,  at  St  Martin's,  Brunswick. 
His  t^ological  learning  was  varied  and  accurate ;  but 
his  ukf  peculiarity  was  bis  heart  reli^on,  In  which 
respect  be  was  the  Spener  or  the  Wesley  of  his  time. 
While  at  Brunswick  he  published  (1605)  the  first  vtd- 
ome  of  his  "Ane  Christianity"  (Fier  J9fidhrfiMiM)A- 
ren  CSrwfmtttMiX  dsslgned  to  awaken  students,  min- 
Isters,  and  othen  to  practical  and  experimental  relig^ 
Ion,  and  to  mend,  if  possible,  the  loose  morals  of  the 
age.  The  book  created  a  great  sensation,  and  was  at 
once  translated  into  several  languages.  Its  revivalism 
also  brought  out  the  enmity  of  the  scholastic  theologi- 
ans and  ot  the  "diy"  reUf^mlsts;  a  controversy  of 
many  years' dnraHon  was  the  result  See  Scharff,  Ap- 
pkm.  Hilt.  IMeque  A  mmanai  (1727).  In  1608  Amdt 
was  called  to  Eisleben,  and  In  1609  the  three  other 
books  of  bis  True  CkriiHamtg  were  g^ven  to  the  press. 
No  book  of  practical  religion  has  been  more  widely  cir- 
culated, not  even  Banyan's  Pilgrim  or  Baxter's  Saints' 
Rest  The  substance  of  the  book  Is  as  follows :  Book 
I  Is  called  the  Book  of  Scripture:  It  seeks  to  show  the 
way  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  lift,  and  that  Adun 
ought  to  die  every  day  more  and  more  In  the  heart  of 
a  Cluristian,  and  Christ  to  gain  the  ascendant  there. 
The  second  is  called  the  Book  of  Ufe :  he  proposes  in 
it  to  direct  the  Christhu  tojtjireat«^  dflpee  (tfrnribc- 
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tioD,  to  give  Mm  k  relish  for  niflerinps,  to  encourage  ' 
him  to  nristUs  enuntu  aftw  the  eximplo  of  bis  Sa,v- ' 
ioiir.  The  third  ia  oatltled  the  Book  of  Consdence:  | 
In  thb  be  recalls  the  Chruden  within  himself,  and 
disooTerB  to  him  the  kingdom  of  God  seated  in  the  | 
midst  of  his  own  heart.  The  hut  book  to  entitled  the 
Book  of  Nature :  the  author  proves  here  that  all  the  . 
creatam  bad  men  to  the  knoiwledge  of  their  Creator. 
Kew  edUims  of  the  work  are  very  nDmerousi  those  . 
1^  J.  F.  Ton  Meyer  {4th  ed.  Fnncf.  1867)  and  Kmm-  | 
roach er  (4th  ed.  Laipz.  ISM)  contain  biographies  of 
the  author.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  new  German 
editfams  of  Amdt's  wotk,  see  Zachotd,  BM.  7W.,  s. 
T.  Arnd.  The  work  was  translated  into  many  differ- 
ent langoages:  Latin,  Lmwborg,  in  lfi26^  Frankfort, 
in  1698;  and  Ldpalc, in  1701.  It  vu  prlntad  fai  Low 
Dutch  in  16ti  and  1647,  and  tnuulated  Into  Danish  and 
Bohemian.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Samuel 
Basnage  de  Beaar*].  The  first  book  was  printed  in 
English  in  1648;  in  1708  the  Latin  translation  was 
reprinted  at  London ;  an  EngUsh  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1712,  8td,  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,  by  H. 
Boehm.  A  new  English  translation  was  published  in 
1816  by  William  Jaques— rrue  Oriiliiiiui'y,  or  tie  %okob 
Ea>nomyo/G<>dtoieardM(m,a»ddieitkoleDHlyo/Mas% 
teward  God  (2  vols,  8vo,  Lood.),  and  an  American  edi- 
tion (Philad.  18^  8to).  In  1611  Amdt  was  trans- 
ferred to  Celle,  when  the  duke  of  Lnnebnrg  made 
him  court  cliaplain  and  superintendent,  and  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  promoting  the  religions  interests 
of  the  dachy.  He  died  in  1621.  Among  the  charges 
brought  against  Amdt,  one  was  that  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Roelcrociaa  ftmtemity;  bat  that  baa  been 
disproved  (Henke,  D^uUche  ZeUtchr^ft,  1863,  Xo.  85); 
j-et  hie  medical  studies  bad  undoubtedly  led  him  to 
dabble  in  alchemy.  Besides  the  True  CAriaiamify,  he 
published  a  number  of  minor  writings,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  Bambach  (Leipzig, 
1784, 8  vols.  8vo).  Arnold,  KinAm  und  KeUerhi^ 
torU,  II,  xvli,  §  6;  F.  Amdt,  Joh.  Armdl,  em  btog. 
FernicA  (Berlb),  1838);  Pertz,  De  Joanm  ArmKo,  etc. 
(Hanover,  1852);  Herzog,  Beat-BiqiUcpaiie,  i,  640; 
Hurst,  Biiiorg  of  BaiioiuJim,  ch.  1;  KartiM,  lift  of 
Join  Amdt  (Baltimore,  1868,  ISmo). 

Arndt,  Joshta,  a  Lutheran  cleifiyman,  bom  in 
1626,  was  a  professor  at  Rostock,  and  published  several 
works  on  philosophy,  divinity,  and  hirtoiy ;  amonR  oth- 
ers, Lexicon  AnUip^atum  EccUtitudeanm  (4to,  Grdfb- 
wsld,  1669).    He  died  in  1685. 

Amebetfa.   See  Habb. 

Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  flrequently  called, 
wiUi  a  Latin  name,  Aquila,  was  probably  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  not,  as  has  been  erronoously  inrerred 
from  some  flgnradfb  ezpreasimu  of  Alcuin,  a  brother 
of  the  Utter.  Amo  (or,  as  be  calls  himself.  Am)  was 
edncatea  at  Freishig  (Bavaria),  and  was  consecrated 
in  the  same  city  deacon  in  766,  and  priest  in  776.  He 
was  a  frequent  attendant  of  Duke  Tlussilo,  of  Bavaria, 
and  no  less  than  25  documents  of  the  church  of  Frei- 
sing  have  his  name  as  a  witness.  He  became,  in  782, 
abbot  at  Elmon,  In  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  same 
year  began  his  intimate  relations  with  Alcnin,  who  at 
that  time  was  residing  near  Elmon.  In  785  be  return, 
ed  to  Bavaria,  having  been  appt^ted  by  Duke  Tbasdlo 
Mshop  of  Salzburg.  WhOe  sojourning  at  Bome  in  798, 
.  he  was,  In  accordance  with  the  wish  ot  King  Karl  and 
the  Bavarian  bishops,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
hishop.  Arao  presided  at  several  synods,  and  was,  in 
813,  one  of  the  presidents  <rftheCoandlof  Mentz.  He 
also  converted  many  Hons  and  Wends,  and  died  in  820. 
He  wrote,  together  with  Deacon  Benedict,  the  Congu- 
fim  (Adidtlw)  ^monu,  a  Ust  of  all  the  churches,  vil- 
lages, etc.,  of  the  srcfaUshopric  of  Salzburg,  which  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  eariy  Church  his- 
tory of  southwestern  Germanv. — ^Herxog,  JItal-Eacg. 
it?pa<fie,  i,  642. 


Arnobliu,  thb  Eldeb,  also  called  "Afer,"  lived 
■boot  397,  and  taogbt  rhebwic  at  Keoa,  in  Africa.  He 
was  orilginally  a  pagan,  and  the  master  of  Lactantius, 
hut  about  the  time  of  Diocletian  he  embraced  the 
Christian  iaitb,  and,  acoor^g  to  Jerome  (^De  Vint  lU 
luM.  c.  79),  in  order  the  more  readily  to  induce  the 
bishops  to  recuve  him  among  the  number  of  the  fiutb- 
fiil,  he  composed,  before  bis  baptism,  about  the  year 
808,  seven  books  against  the  <>entiles  (athsrwif  Gm- 
ia,  libri  vii).  This  accoont  of  Jerome's  is  followed  by 
many  writers  (e.  g.  Tillemont,  Cave;  Smith,  Diction- 
org,  B.  T.) ;  but  Lardner's  argument  against  it  (iii,  468) 
seems  to  be  oondudve.  Amobius  writes  in  tbe  tone, 
not  of  a  catechumen,  but  of  a  Christian ;  and  be  no- 
where hints  at  any  neoeasify  or  oompoIsioB  for  his 
task,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fai  the  begimnng  of  bis 
book,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  task  voluntaifly  undertaken 
in  view  of  the  injurious  reproaches  cast  upon  the 
Christians.  The  book  begins  with  a  vindication  of 
Christianity  from  the  charges  brought  against  it  by 
the  pagans.  In  a  few  points  Amobius  makes  state- 
ments savoring  of  Gnosticism,  and  be  does  not  mani- 
fest a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  Chrietian  sys- 
tem or  wtUi  the  Scriptures.  He  shows,  however,  an 
extendve  knowledge  of  pagui  woigliip  ud  Utentsre, 
and  tbe  bo(A  is  a  TaluaUe  sonrea  oi  Inlbrmation  on 
these  topics.  The  mariEed  peculiarity  of  Us  Apology, 
as  distinguisbed  from  those  of  his  predeoesmiB,  con- 
sists in  the  &ct  that  he  not  only  repels  the  charges 
made  against  Christianity,  hut  also  undertakes  to 
show  that  Christian!^  itself  is  demonstrable  by  evi- 
dence. In  his  ailment  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
of  bis  religion,  be  anticipates  many  of  the  leading  ar- 
guments ot  modem  apologists,  especially  of  I^iley. 
For  a  very  clear  summary  of  it,  see  Woodh&irt;  Intro- 
duction to  TWfutftdni  JJber  Apolapetiau,  ch.  iii.  Tille- 
main  gives  Arnobius  a  very  high  [dace  amonK  the 
early  writers,  in  Hoefer,  Ifom.  Bug.  GMrale,  iii,  311. 
See  also  Dornor,  Person  of  Ckrut,  div.  I,  vol.  ii,  p.  190. 
The  works  of  Amobius  were  publisbed,  for  tbe  first 
time,  by  Fanstns  Sabens,  at  Borne,  in  1642,  but  with 
many  fknlts.  Haoy  edltione  have  einoe  been  issued, 
but  the  best  are  those  of  OreCi  (Leips.  1816,  8  vols, 
8vo),  of  BUd^frandi  (Halle,  1844,  8vo).  See  Geret, 
De  Amobiojudicia  (Viteb.  1762);  Meyer,  De  ratione 
Jmo6uHui(Hafi).1815);  Cave,  ffuf. Z«f. i,  112. 

AmobiiiB,  THB  YooNOBB,  lived  about  460,  and  is 
Mdd  to  have  been  s  priest  of  Gaul,  lirmi0a  up  In  the 
monastery  of  Lerlns.  He  wrote  a  Ommemlarita  in 
pMlimm  DtmdU  (Basle,  1622 ;  Paris,  168^,  which 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  semi-Pelagian.  His  extant 
remains  may  be  found  in  Bib.  Afar.  Pair.  voL  viD. — 
Cave,  Hilt.  fjt.  cent,  v ;  Bqrle,  Dkliomars,  a.  t.  {  Du- 
l^n,  Ecd.  Writere,  cent  v. 

Amold  (AsNALDO,  Asxaxtd)  of  Brescia  was 
bom  In  the  town  of  Brescia  about  the  b^pnning  of  the 
twelfth  centmy.  Onr  InConnation  aa  to  his  Idstoiy  is 
scan^,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  tbe  aeconnta  of  bis 
enemies.  The  chief  sources  are  Otto  of  Freisingen,  de 
Gfttie  Frider.  f,  and  G&nther,  Ijffsrimii  (12th  cent., 
both  printed  together,  Basle,  1669,  fol.).  He  stadied 
under  Abela/d  at  the  desert  of  N<^ent.  Having  re- 
turned to  Italy  he  became  a  monk.  The  coimption 
of  the  clergy  ms  vary  great  at  that  time,  and  Amold, 
endowed  with  an  Impamoned  oratory,  bpgan  to  preach 
against  the  amUtion  and  luxury  of  abbots,  prelates, 
and  cardinals,  not  sparing  tbe  pope  himself.  He  main- 
tained that  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen  ought  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power ;  that  ttie  disposal 
of  kingdoms  and  jwindpalities  did  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Christ;  that  tbs  clergy  should  not  accmnu- 
late  wealth,  but  should  d^nd  upon  the  offiufngs  of 
the  faithful,  or,  at  most,  upon  tithes,  for  their  support. 
His  vehement  eloquence  inflamed  the  minds  of  tbe 
people,  who  bad  been  alienated  from  (he  clergy  before 
by  the  excessive  corruption  of  the  times.  Brescia  re- 
volted against  it8jbildMpt:^ienuigli«lt  qi^Mtd  to 
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other  towns,  and  complaints  ag^st  the  author  of  all 
tbis  poured  ia  at  Borne.    Innocent  II  had  Arnold  con- 
demned, together  iritb  otiier  heretics,  in  the  coandl  of 
Lateran,  in  1189.   Sncb,  at  least,  ia-Uie  poaittre  state- 
ment of  Otto  of  Freisingen  and  other  historians  of 
those  times,  bat  Arnold's  name  is  not  mentioned  ia 
the  canons  of  tiMCoo3K^;  and  it  is  only  clear  that,  by 
Innoeent'a  order,  he  me  proUtdted  Aom  pteacUng, 
was  banished  from  Italy,  and  fwhidden  to  return  wiA- 
ont  the  pope's  permission.    He  then  proceeded  to 
Fmnca,  where  lie  fell  in  with  an  old  fellow-stodent, 
the  papal  legate  Goido,  afterward  Pope  Celestinns  II ; 
.  bnt  h«  met  with  an  nnrelenting  adversaiy  in  Bernard 
of  CUrranx,  who  fivead  him  to  seek  raftiga  at  Zfiiich , 
and  aflarward  at  Constance  (about  ll¥f).   He  fliere 
resomed  his  preaching  agidnrt  the  abases  of  the  clergy, 
and  found  many  &vorahle  listenws.    Bat  Bernard 
traced  him  there  also,  and  caused  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance to  banish  him.   After  the  death  of  lonocent  II 
(1148),  Arnold  retained  to  Italy,  and,  bearing  that  the 
psople  of  Borne  had  lerolted  against  tlw  pime,  he  pat 
hiniipe^''  at  the  hud  of  the  Insnrrectkm.   Lndos  II 
had  died  <tf  the  wounds  received  in  a  popular  affhiy, 
and  Engenins  III,  a  disciple  of  Bernard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  papal  chair,  bnt  was  driven  away  from  the 
city  by  the  people  and  the  senate.    The  multitude 
hurried  on  to  excesses  which  Arnold  probably  hud 
never  contemplated.   They  attacked  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  and  nobles,  and  shared  the  plunder.  Ar- 
nold, howeror,  still  retaained  poor;  he  really  iespSaei 
wealth,  and  his  morals  were  irreproachable.  Borne 
continned  for  ten  years  in  a  state  of  agitation  little 
differing  from  anaicby,  at  war  with  the  pope  and  the 
people  of  Tibnr,  and  at  variance  within  itself.  Ber- 
nard, in  his  epistles,  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
Btate  of  the  city  at  that  thpe-   Eugeniua  UI  died  in 
1158;  and  Ul  snccesaor,  ^lastasios  lY,  having  fol- 
lowed bim  to  the  grave  shortly  after,  Adrian  IV  was 
elected  pope  In  1164.   He  was  a  man  of  a  more  de- 
termined spirit  tlian  his  predecessors.    A  cardinal 
having  been  attacked  and  Berioosly  wounded  in  the 
Etreeta  of  Rome,  Adrian  resorted  to  the  hold  measttre 
of  excommunicating  the  first  ci^  in  Christendom,  a 
thing  without  a  precedent.  The  Bomans,  who  had«et 
at  naught  the  tempwal  power  of  tbo  pope,  quailed  be- 
fore his  aplritoal  aathiK%.   hi  order  to  be  tecondled 
to  the  pontiff  they  exiled  Arnold,  who  took  refuge 
among  some  ftiendly  nobles  in  Campania.   When  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  the 
pope  applied  to  bim  to  have  Anx^d  arrested.  Freder- 
ick accOTdingly  gaye  his  orders,  and  Arnold  was  stran- 
gled, his  Iwdy  bunit,  and  tbe  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Tiber  in  tbe  year  U6&  (iVMjr  Qefejwdia).  See 
Adbiax  it.   The  Boman  Catholic  writers  naturally 
give  Arnold  a  bad  character.  In  truth,  he  was  a  great 
reforndng  spirit — the  Savonarola  or  Luther  of  his  lime 
— but  driven      the  evil  drcumstancaa  of  his  age  into 
errors  and  excesses,    Neander  is  doubtless  only  just 
in  saying  that  the  inspiring  idea  of  bis  movements  was 
that  of  a  holy  and  pure  church,  a  renovation  of  the 
ei»ritual  order  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Bqriist  writers  class  him  among  the  forerunners  of 
their  church,  as  one  of  the  charges  hrongbt  agdrnt 
him  in  1189  was  tbe  denial  of  inflwt  baptism.  Ba- 
rouiua  calls  him  "the  patriarch  of  political  beretica" 
(AymaUg,  anno  1155).   See  KSler,  De  AntoUo Srimetm 
(Gott.  1742,  4to) ;  Francke,  Arncld  v.  Brttcia  u.  *ein$ 
Zeit  (ZOricb,  1825,  Svo^.—Biog.  Di«i.  Soe.  U«ifid 
Kwawt.  I  Neandw,  Ck.  Hist,  iv,  149  sq. ;  If osheim,  Ch. 
JSAcent-xii,  pt.ii,ch.T,  $10;  JV.  Ait.  Jiw.  i,  458 ; 
BOhrii^,  Z)l<  jr&vAs  Caristf  mmI  iArs  U,  719 ; 

Hoef^,  JVoKA  Kag,  OMnlt,  ill,  276.   Compare  Ar- 

SOLDIBTS. 

Arnold  OF  VauxaKK,  See  Abkoi<di,  Babthol- 

OlfKW. 

Amold  ov  YiLLBSEtrvB,  a  celebrated  physician 
of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  was  bom  about  1240.  He 


was  eminently  skilled  in  natural  science  and  general 
literature.  In  1286  he  was  made  physician  to  Pedro 
III  of  Aragon ;  but  hie  heterodox  opinions  brought  on 
bis  exotHnmanication  by  the  bishop  of  Tarragona,  and 
be  wandered  from  place  to  place  for  years,  until  final- 
ly be  found  refuge  with  Frederick  II  at  Palermo.  The 
monks  stigmatized  him  as  a  magidan,  not  bo  much 
for  his  science  as  for  bis  attacks  upon  their  bad  lives 
and  principles.  He  taught  that  the  monks  had  cor- 
rupted the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  that  the  founding  of 
masses  and  benefits  was  useless.  In  1811,  Pope  Clem- 
ent T,  being  ill  of  gravel,  sought  the  medical  skill  of 
Arnold,  who  was  shipwrecked,  and  perished  on  the 
voyage  to  Borne.  His  remains  were  buried  at  Genoa 
in  1313,  and  his  writings  were  afterward  Inimt  by  the 
laquisidon.  Among  the  proportions  iu  them  which 
were  condemned  are  the  following :  1.  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  ia  equal  to  the  divinity;  2.  that  the 
soul  of  Christ,  immediately  after  the  union,  knew  as 
much  as  the  divinity ;  8.  that  the  devil  has  perverted 
tbe  wboU  human  race,  and  destroyed  faith ;  4.  that 
the  monks  oormpted  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ;  5. 
that  the  study  of  pl^oaophy  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  sdMoFs ;  6.  that  the  revelation  made  to 
Cyril  is  more  valuable  than  Holy  Scripture ;  7.  that 
works  of  mercy  are  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar;  8.  that  founding  benefices  and 
masses  is  nseless ;  9.  that  he  who  gathers  a  great 
number  of  beggars,  and  founda  chapds  and  perpetual 
masses,  incnn  everlasting  damnation;  10.  that  tbe 
sacrifidng  priest  and  the  oflhrer  oflto  notUng  of  tiiehr 
own  to  God;  11.  that  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  ia 
better  represented  by  the  giving  of  alms  than  by  tbe 
sacrifice  of  the  altar ;  12.  that  God  is  not  honored  in 
deed  in  the  mass,  but  in  word  only ;  18.  that  tbe  papal 
constitutions  are  simply  the  works  <tf  men ;  14.  tliat 
God  thraataoB  wttb  damnatton,  not  all  those  who  sin, 
but  all  those  who  affiwd  a  bad  example ;  15.  that  the 
end  of  the  w<n-ld  would  happen  in  1385, 1846,  or  1876. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1520,  in  one  voL 
fol. ;  and  1586 ;  also  at  Basle. — Niceron.  Mem.  torn. 
xxxiv,p.82,;  Landon,£boll2Md.l,S41;  Hoefer, JVocw. 
Biog.  Ginirfde,  iii,281. 

Arnold,  Godfrey,  an  eminent  German  Pietist  and 
Mystic,  bom  at  Annaberg,  Saxony,  1660.  Educated 
at  Wittenberg,  he  became  a  tutor,  1689,  at  Dresden, 
where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  Fletistic  tendency  ihim 
Spener,  who  obtained  Iiim  a  situation  as  private  tutor 
at  Quedlinbnrg,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  mystic  writers  and  of  Church  history.  After 
condemning  marriage,  be  married  in  1700,  and  lost 
some  of  his  fanatical  views.  In  1707  lie  obtained  a 
pastorate  in  Perleberg,  when  be  temauud  until  bis 
death  in  1714.  In  sj^  of  all  Us  errors,  Arnold  was 
eminentiy  pioos,  and  was  a  lUtbftil  preacher.  He 
wrote  la^ly,  bnt  his  most  important  work  is  his  Vn- 
parteiiKAe  Kirchea-vnd-KOstrg^hiclae  (Prankf.  1608- 
1700;  repub.  at  Schaffhausen,  with  additions,  1740- 
1743, 6  vols.).  This  "  Impartial  Church  History"  was 
the  first  written  in  German  instead  of  Latin.  It  makes 
pertonal  pitty  the  central  idea  of  Chri«tianity.  But, 
iridla  bent  aa  showing  fidr  play,  as  no  historian  before 
bad  done,  to  all  sorts  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  par- 
ticularly to  tbe  Mystics,  for  whom  he  had  a  special 
predilection,  Arnold  fell  into  the  most  gross  wrong  to- 
ward the  representatives  of  orthodoxy,  ascribing  to 
them  the  basest  motives,  and  aspersing  their  character 
In  every  possible  way.  See  Sdiaff,  Hutory  of  ihe  ApoB- 
tolic  CkvrA,  §  80;  Henog,  Seal-EaqiUepadie,  i,  648. 
The  number  of  works  wUcb  were  published  against 
Arnold  is  very  large.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the 
pre&ce  to  the  third  volume  of  his  works  in  the  Schaff- 
hansen  edition.  The  most  important  among  these 
is  by  Groschius,  Natkaendtge  VertAetdigiaiff  der  evange- 
UsAm  Kircke  wider  die  Anolduche  Ketzerhutorie 
(Francf.  174S).  Among  tbe  other  wq^  of  Arnold 
are,  SUtoria  el  daeriptio^^^i^^^^a^^^^{^ 
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1708);  Dm  Oehamitt  der  gOt^chm  SopUa  (Lelps. 
1700).  Some  of  the  w<n-ks  of  Arnold  contiDite  to  be  in 
common  um  among  the  German  Pietists,  and  are  still 
being  pnbllAbed  in  new  editions ;  as,  Die  Ertte  Lube 
(an  essay  on  tlie  lift  of  the  first  Christians ;  new  edit, 
by  Lftmrnert,  Stuttgardt,  1S44 ;  and  with  an  appendix 
containing  all  the  religk>as  poems  of  Arnold,  by  .Knapp, 
Stottgardt,  1844) ;  ParadietiKAerLuMgaiimiB.  Prayer- 
book  ;  with  biography  of  Arnold,  and  selection  of  hia 
religions  poenu  by  Ehmann,  Baotlingen,  1662) ;  Geitt- 
lieie  Erjaknmgf-Lehn  (an  essay  on  experimental 
Christianity,  from  the  b^;inning  of  tb«  conversion  to 
its  completion  (Hilfbrd  Square,  Pennsylvania,  1866). 
Complete  coIkcttoiB  of  the  reUgkms  poems  of  ArwM 
CSdmmtUt^  GtinUdm  Ikier")  have  hMn  pnblidted 
by  Knapp  (Stattgaidt,  1845)  and  Ehmaan  (Stnttgardt, 
1866);  a  selection  ("fTewf&Ae  MvmOieder")  by  Eh- 
mann  (Stnttgardt,  1856).  See  G.  Arnold's  Gtdappdier 
/^fteniioti/' (partly  antobiograpby,  1716);  Coler,  Atm- 
mariidte  Nachridtt  von  G.  Anioldg  Lebm  tmd  Sduijtm 
(Wittenberg,  1718) ;  Knapp,  Biogre^hit  0.  ^nioUr 
(Stnttganlt,  1845);  GSbel,  GetdL  du  oMtfiatas  Le- 
bau  m  dor  rkmmuA  laMlptfifisetoi  noHfieHtetem  JTirdU 
(T0l.U,p.698-785> 

Arnold,  Nicholas,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Lesna,  in  Poland,  Dec«nber,  1S18;  died  Oct 
IS,  1A80.  He  became,  in  1689,  rector  of  the  school  in 
Jablonow,  and  in  1654  sncceeded  Cocceins  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Frtneker,  where  he  became  espe- 
cially noted  as  a  pnlpit  orator.  His  writings  were  chief- 
ly polenUcal,  e.  g.  A%io  Sodmaiia  njvtata  (Franeker, 
1664,  4to):— iltkwMiM  .SlseiMaMif  (166^  4to):— 

theol,  ami.  Commimt  (1660,  4to);— a  refutation 
cf  the  Catecfdsm  of  the  Socinians  (^AAeimut  Socmia- 
mu  F.  BidalH  rtJiOattu,  Amst.  1659) :— a  woA  entitled 
Ltix  in  Ihteirria  {lAght  in  DarhieU),  In  which  he  ex- 
plains those  passages  of  Scrlptnre  which  the  Socinians 
use  as  arguments  for  their  doctrines  (Franeker,  1663, 
2  Tola.) : — and  a  C^mmentanf  on  the  EfpitUe  to  tAe  He- 
imA— Hoefer,  Btog.  Gioinle,  iil,  826. 

Arnold,  Smltb,  a  highly  esteenwd  Btohodist 
preacher,  was  bom  In  Middlebury,  Conn.,  in  1766,  and 
removed  in  1791  to  Herkimer  Co.,  X.  T.  In  the  year 
1800  he  connected  himself  witli  the  itinerant  ministry, 
and  continued  In  the  field  of  active  labor  nntil  1821, 
when  he  assumed  a  snpemnmerary  relation.  He  died 
at  Kochester,  March  16, 1839.— Wakely,  neroa  o/Me/A- 
odim;  3fin.ofConfer.u,^0;  Sprague,  Jnnab,Tit,837. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Cowee,  Eng- 
land, June  18th,  1795.  In  1808  he  was  sent  to  Win- 
chester scboiil,  where  he  remained  nntil  1811.  In  1811 
be  obtained  a  scbolanhip  at  Corpos  Christ!  C«^ge, 
OxbatA,  and  in  1816  s  fellowship  in  Oriel,  where  he 
was  associated  with  Coplestone,  Whately,  and  Hamp- 
den, a  noble  band.  In  1818  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
in  1819  settied  at  Laleham,  where  he  opened  a  school 
to  fit  a  few  young  men  for  the  nniversi^.  In  1820  he 
married.  In  1828  he  was  made  head  master  of  Rngby 
school,  and  ordained  priest.  It  soon  began  to  be  noised 
abroad  tliat  a  rofimn  was  in  progress  in  Rngt^ ;  and 
the  effects  of  Dr.  Arnold's  administration  of  the  school 
are  visible  to-day,  not  only  in  Rngby,  bnt  in  most 
schools  in  England.  In  this  occupation  be  spent  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  lift,  and  during  that  period 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  all  the  political  questions 
of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  the  Oxford  new  school  of  thetJogy..  His  idea  of  a 
Christian  Church  was  first  given  in  his  pimphlet  on 
"Church  Beform,"  wfaicfa  be  was  induced  to  publish 
in  1833,  in  consequence  of  the  apprelienslons  lie  enter- 
tained of  the  danger  which  then  tlireatened  the  Estab- 
lishment. His  theory  is  much  the  same  as  Hooker's 
— that  the  church  iad  state  are  identical;  that  a 
church  is  a  Christian  state.  His  views  on  this  subject 
are  again  statod  in  bis  Fraffment  on  tie  CkmA,  sub- 
aequenUy  puUiahed,  bi  which  be  hits  the  key-stone 


of  tiie  Tractarian  heresy  in  attacking  what  be  eoHtf. 
ers  to  be  their  fidse  notions  of  the  Christiaa  fmt- 
hood.  Dr.  Arnold's  mind  was  early  directed  to  dx 
social  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  and  many  cC 
forts  were  jnade,  and  a  variety  ofplans  devised  by  bin, 
not  only  for  im^novlng  it,  t>Dt  for  directing  the  attco- 
tion  of  the  pabUc  to  a  subject  of  so  much  impartanee. 
In  1841  he  was  iqipointed  by  Lord  Helboome  to  the 
Be^as-Professorstiip  of  Hodem  History  at  Oxfad- 
an  appointment  which  gave  him  the  most  lively  aitii- 
faction.  But  be  lived  to  deliver  only  hie  intredocts- 
ry  course  of  lectures.  When  at  the  very  summit  of 
his  reputation  as  a  teaciier,  and  at  the  time  when  At 
odhnn  in  whichr  for  tiie  liberally  of  Us  raUgkms  and 
pcdUcal  oj^nkms,  bis  urn*  liad  bean  held  bj  mea  of 
bis  own  ptofbsdon  was  fost  disai^Maring,  and  tbe  pa» 
denr  of  bis  character  was  every  day  baooming  mac 
manifost  and  more  distinctiy  understood,  he  wna  aetssd 
with  a  btal  disease,  wbkh  carried  hm  off  in  a  fcni 
boors.  He  died  oo  the  12th  of  June,  1843,  of  a|Man  at 
Am  hMfl.  His  great  wcu-k,  and  the  ona  by  he 
irfU  be  tomembered,  te  bis  i/utofy  o/'&Mse  (Lond.  18M- 
1848,  8  vols.  8vo),  comprehending  the  period  belwetc 
the  origbi  of  the  state  uid  the  end  oflbe  SeooDdPnaie 
War;  with  Us  Eittory  of  tke  later  Bomtm  Cmume 
walA  (Lond.  1849,  2d  ed.  2  vols.  Svo),  reprinted  fran 
the  EncffdopaXa  MetropoiUma,  carrying  ea  fba  hit. 
tory  to  the  time  of  Tr^}an.  In  tiie  Notes  and  IMs- 
•ertations  to  his  edition  of  Tbucydides  be  baa  gtra  a 
soda]  and  political,  as  weU  as  a  critical  intnwt  to  kb 
autlnr.  Histoay  and  dWiJjy-  man  and  nna'a  nib- 
tlon  to  Ood— were  Ua  Ctvorite  studiea.  In  boA  be 
preferred  the  practical  to  the  thecoeticaL  Hisgnrmsai 
(5  vols.  Svo)  demonstrate  with  what  earnestness  and 
devotion  lie  labored  to  \tna%  reUgioa  into  the  dailj 
concems  of  men,  and  to  infest  every  act  of  life  wUh  a 
Christian  diaracta.  Bla  remaining  prodactiatta  an, 
a  Tolnme  of  Zecterst  ok  Jfocfani  JRitefy,  deUrmd  at 
Oxford  (London,  1848,  8vo),  and  JTMcefianeon  Worh 
(Lond.  1845^  6vo),wUdi  indbde  many  articles  irritteo 
for  reviews,  etc.,  and  eesaya.  Moat  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
writings  have  been  reprinted  in  New  York.  TItey 
are  not  important  to  sdentiflc  theology,  a  branch  to 
which  Arnold  seems  to  have  given  no  anions  or  pro- 
longed study.  In  some  pdnta  he  approximated  to 
rationalistic  views  of  ingpiratioa  and  intefntatiim, 
bnt  bis  iiold  of  Clirist  and  of  the  atooemcgat  saved  him 
fmm  going  to  extremes.  Still  he  is,  peibapa  jnstiy, 
styled  the  founder  of  the  "Broad  School"  of  the 
Cbnrch  of  En^nd.— Stanley,  Life  and  Comtponian 
of  Dr.  Arnold}  Eng.  Enq/ctap. ;  MoiodiM  QKort.  Ree. 
April,  1846,  p.  266;  A'ora  Ar.  408 ;  Qmuleriji 
Beo.  (Lond.)  Ixxtv,  S62;  MUnb.  An.  iVxri,  99;  Ates- 
to»At'.zvii,288. 

Arnoldl,  August  Wilhelm,  a  Roman  CatboBc 
Ushop  of  Germany,  bom  at  Baden,  near  Treves,  in 
Prnssla,  died  in  1664.  Ht  was  Mdained  priest  in 
1826,  became  profiwsor  of  Oriental  languages  and  elo- 

qnenra  at  tiie  seminary  of  Treves,  and  subsequently 
canon  at  the  Cathedrd.  He  was  elected  Idshop  tit 
Treves  in  1839,  but  the  Prussian  government  refused 
to  ratify  the  election.  He  was  again  elected  in  184% 
when  he  was  recognised  by  the  government,  but  was 
at  onoe  InrolTed  In  new  dUHcnltleB  by  bte  nftBal 
to  take  the  coostitntional  oatb.  He  became  irtddy 
known,  and  produced  a  great  commotion  In  1845  by  or- 
dering the  public  exhibition  of  a  relic  of  the  Church  td 
Treves,  claimed  to  be  "  the  holy  coat"  of  Christ.  He 
is  the  anthor  of  a  German  translation  of  the  ffomiSei 
of  Clirysoetom  and  his  book  on  the  priesthood. — ^Ft^ 
rer,  i,  768;  Taperean,  66. 

Arnoldl  (Arnold),  Bartholomew,  a  German 
Augustine  monk.  He  was  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Erfiirt.  He  was  Luther's  teadier,  and  at  first  agreed 
with  his  views ;  but  wh^  he  broke  with  the  papacy, 
Amoldi  became  ^a^^i^^^imt»  many 
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"orks.  chiefly  ajgaJnst  the  Lnthenns.  died  tt  Er- 
irt  in  1582. 

.Axnoldiats,  fbllowera  of  Arnold  of  BrescU  (q.  Te- 
tany seem  to  bave  MllwTed  to  the  doctrines  of  Arnold 
ven  after  his  demtb,  and  to  bave  propagated  them  Id 
Tpp^  Italy.  The  Amoldists  were  condemned  by 
"ope  Lociqs  III  attheoonndl  of  Verona  in  1184.  Tbe 
Mxie  occora  also  later,  as  in  a  law  of  Frederick  II 
gainst  the  heretics  (1224);  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  name  was  merely  copied  from  the  coademnatory 
.ecree,  or  whether  they  continued  to  exist  as  a  sect. 

Jix'noa  (Heb.  Armm%  VJ^St,  a  mumur;  Sept. 
\pv^Vt  sometimes 'AfdWfXariverpnSi^orrvn/, DeuL 

i,  24,  forming  the  sontbem  boundary  of  tranft-Jor> 
Ionic  Palestine  (or^iinally  of  tbe  Amotitisb  territory, 
<vaa.  xxi,  18,  iff),  uid  separating  it  from  tbe  land  of 
tfMbCI>rat.ili,8,16;  Josh.xU,l;  JDdg.xi,32;  Isa. 
Kvi,  3  ;  Jer.  xlvlU,  20).  Josepbna  speaks  of  it  as  ts- 
tning  from  tbe  mountains  of  Arabia  (Ani,  Iv,  5,  1). 
\nioDg  these  hills  are  probalily  to  be  sought  tbe 
■'  heights  of  Amon"  (Num.  xxi,  28).  See  Bamoth. 
[t  U  also  named  la  Deut.  ii,  86;  lii,  12;  It,  48;  Josh, 
xii,  2;  xiii,  9, 16;  Jndg.  xl,  IS,  26.  From  Judf^.  xi, 
18,  it  (i.  a.  one  of  Its  branches  N.E.  of  Amon)  would 
»eeni  to  have  been  also  tbe  emt  border  of  Uoab  (see 
tlso  2  Kings  x,  83).  In  many  of  the  above  paBsa^es 
it  occora  in  the  formula  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  '^which 
is  by  the  brink  of  the  river  Amon."  In  Nambers  it 
is  simply  "Amon,"  bat  in  Deut  and  Joshua  genenil- 
ly  '*  the  river  Amon"  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river  of  Ar- 
dod").  Isaiah  (xvi,  2)  mentions  its  fords;  and  in 
Jadg.  xi,  26,  a  word  of  rare  occurrence  hand, 

Kmn.  xlH,  29)  la  used  for  the  mda  of  tlia  stream, 
lo  tbe  time  of  Jennne  it  was  still  known  as  Amon ; 
but  In  tbe  iSamarittKAnblc  ^xnion  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  Ab&-Sakl  (10th  to  12th  century)  it  is  given  as  d- 
Moffb.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wadi/  d-Mojeb 
of  the  present  day  is  the  Amon  (Seotzen,  Rnge^  1854, 

ii,  847 ;  and  hi  Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,  1195),    The  ravine 
thtmii^b  which  it  flows  is  still  the  "  locum  vallis  In  pne- 
rupta  demersa  satis  horribilem  et  periculoenm"  which 
It  was  In  fte  daya  of  Jerome  (Onom.').   Tbe  Roman 
mad  from  Babba  to  Dhlban  erasses  H  at  nbotit  two 
hours*  distance  fVom  the  fonner.   On 'the  south  edge 
of  tiie  ravine  are  some  mins  called  Mehatetel-Haj,and 
on  the  north  ed|i;e,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bearing 
tbe  naioe  of  Arab-.   See  Aboer.  Bnrckfaurdt  was  the 
first  to  Ki%-e  a  satisftctory  account  of  this  river  under 
tbe  name  which  It  now  bears.    It  rises  in  the  monn> 
tains  of  GQead,  near  Katrane,  whence  it  pursues  a  cir- 
cnitooa  course  of  about  eighty  miles  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  flows  ui  a  roc^  bed,  and,  at  the  part  visited  by 
Burckhardt,  in  a  channel  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to 
appear  inaccessible  (comp.  Seetzen,  ifonaH.  Comtp, 
xviii,  4^) ;  yet  along  this,  winding  among  huge  tn%- 
tnents  of  rock,  lies  tbe  most  lre<|nented  rrad,  and,  be- 
ing not  lar  from  Dibon,  probably  that  taken  by  the 
Inaelites.  The  descent  into  the  valley  from  tbe  south 
took  Irby  and  Mangles  {Leftert,  p.  461)  one  boor  and 
a  half;  tbe  descent  ft«m  tbe  north  took  Borckhardt 
{Sgria,  p.  372)  thirty-five  mlnntss.    The  hist-named 
traveller  dcclwes  that  he  had  never  felt  such  suffbca^ 
ting  iwat  as  he  experienced  in  this  valley  from  the 
concentrated  rays  of  the  sun  and  their  reflection  from 
the  rocks.   Hie  etream  U  ahnost  dried  up  in  summer; 
but  huge  masses  of  rock,  torn  from  the  boob^  and  de- 
posited high  above  the  channel,  evince  its  fulness  and 
hnpetaoslty  in  the  rainy  season.    Irby  and  Mangles 
snppoee  tlut  it  is  this  which  renders  the  valley  of  the 
Aruon  lees  shrubby  than  that  of  most  other  streams 
in  the  country.    "There  are,  however,  a  few  tama- 
risks, snd  hero  and  there  are  oleanders  growing  about 
it"   On  each  face  of  the  ravine  traces  of  the  paved 
Romaa  road  are  stOl  fbtmd,  with  milestones,  and  one 
srrh  of  a  bridge,  81  feet  6  Indies  in  span,  is  standing. 
Tbe  etieam  rnns  through  a  level  strip  of  grass  ecme  40 
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'  yards  in  width,  with  a  few  oleanders  and  willows  on 
the  marf^.  Lieut.  Lynch  describes  it  at  its  mouth  In 
April  as  "a  considerable  stream  of  water,  clear,  fresh, 
and  moderately  cool,  and  having  some  amall  fish  in  it" 
(ExpediHon,  p.  999).  Where  it  baxita  Into  the  Dead 
Sea  this  stream  Is  82  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  flow- 
ing through  a  chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red, 
brown,  and  yellow  sandstone,  it7  feet  wide.  It  then 
runs  through  tbe  delta  In  a  S.W,  coarse,  narrowing  as 
it  goe?,  and  is  10  feet  where  its  waters  meet  those  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (Lj-nch,  Report,  May  8, 1847,  p.  30). 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Bnrckhardt, 
its  principal  source  Is  near  Katrane,  on  the  Haj  rente. 
Hence,  under  the  name  of  Sell  es-Saldeh,  it  flows  N.W. 
to  its  junction  with  tbe  W.  LejAm,  one  hour  E.  of  Arair, 
and  then  as  W.  Mojeb,  more  direcUy  W.  to  tbe  Dead 
Sea.  The  W,  Mojeb  receives  on  tbe  north  the  streams 
of  the  W.  Waleh,  and  on  the  sonth  those  of  W.  She- 
Ufc  and  W.  Soliheh.  At  ito  jnaction  with  the  Le- 
jum  (W.  EnkeOeh)  is  a  piece  of  pasture-ground,  in  the 
midst  of  which  sUnds  a  bill  with  ruins  on  It  (Bunk, 
p.  874).  May  not  these  ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mys- 
terious "  city  that  Js  in  the  midst  of  the  river"  (Joeh. 
xiii,  9, 16 ;  Deut.  II,  86)  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer  P 
From  the  above  description  of  the  ravine,  it  is  plain 
that  that  city  cannot  have  been  sitaaled  immediately 
below  Aroer,  as  has  been  conjectured. 

Arnoul,  bishop  of  LisieDx,  bom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  ccntory,  died  Aognst  3d,  1183.  He 
i  made  fmitloss  efibrta  to  reconcile  King  Henry  II  of 
I  England  with  Archbishop  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In 
j  his  old  age  he  resigned  bis  bishopric,  and  retired  to 
I  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Victor  of  Paris,  where  he  died.  We 
have  from  him  a  volume  of  epistles,  of  discourses,  and 
;  epigrams  (^EjAttoia,  Concionei,  et  Eptgrammata,  pub- 
lifihed  by  Tum&be,  Paris,  1585^  8vo),  which  contains 
interesting  details  on  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline during  bis  time.  He  is  idso  tbe  anthor  of  some 
poems,  and  of  an  essay  on  the  schism  which  followed 
the  destb  of  Honoriua  II  (published  in  the  BiUiotkeca 
Palrum,  and  the  SpiciUfflma  d^AthcTy). — Hoefrr,  Bio- 
graphu  GeniraU,  iii,  888,  - 

AmulpfailB,  St.,  bishop  of  Metz.    In  609,  at  the 
entreaty  of  bis  parents,  he  married,  bat  in  612  Iiis  wife 
took  the  veil  in  the  monastery  of  Treves ;  and  in  614, 
tbe  bishopric  of  Meta  becoming  vacant,  the  people  in- 
sisted on  having  Amnlphoa  for  tlieir  bishop.  As  tnsb- 
op  he  managed  his  diocese  with  rare  exrollence,  and 
was  made  by  King  Clotaice  prime  minister  of  his  son 
j  Dagobert,  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  In  the 
empire.    Upon  the  death  6f  Clotalre,  Amulphus  re- 
tired into  a  solitude,  where  be  passed  the  rest  of  bis 
I  lifb  in  prayer  and  mortiflcatlon,  and  in  every  work  of 
I  charity.    He  died  in  629,  and  his  relics  are  preserved 
j  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Amonl  de  Metz.    He  is  commem- 
■  orated  on  the  16th  of  Angnst.— Balllet,  Viet  A  Bmntt, 
'  Ang.  18;  Landon,  Eed.  Dictionary,  1, 547. 
Arob.   See  Flt. 

A'rod  (Heb.  A  rodf,  perhaps  affitctim,  other- 

wise a  vUdaM,  Sept,  'Apoati),  tbe  sixth  son  (or  branch 
of  tbe  family)  of  Gad  (Nam,  xxvl,  17),  B.C.  18S6. 
His  descendants  (Heb.  A  rodi',  **7^'^K)  are  called  Ara- 
di  (Gen.  xlvl,  16,  Sept.  'ApotiSt!s)  or  Aroditet  (Kwn. 
xzvl,  17  f  Sept  'A{ioa ^0* 

Arod.   See  Ass. 

Ar'odl,  A'rodite.   See  Abod. 

Ar'oSr  (Heb.  Aroir',  [once  ^Sy"^?,  Jndg. 

xl,  26],  rwni,an  in  Jer.  xMii,  6,  "A«7(A;"  Sept.'Ap<u^ 
and  'ApDi^pX  tbe  nante  of  three  [daces.  In  Isa.  xvii, 
2,  "dtiea  at  Aroer"  are  mentioned;  bnt  it  should 
rather  he  translated  "  mined  ettlu,"  ss  Aroer  waa  not 
a  metropolis,  and  the  name  does  not  suit  the  connec- 
'  tion  (see  Gesenius,  CommetiL  in  loc.).  I 
i    1.  A  town  "  by  tiie  btinkj31go^4t<tQ  Shi  <Uh^it. 
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(both  tlie  same  expreesion — Heb.  "on  the  lip**),  or 
"by,"  i.  e.  on  the  north  side  of  the  tomnt  Amen 
(Dent,  iv,  48;  Jodg.  si,  26;  S  Kings  X,  88;  1  Chron. 
V,  8),  and  tfaerefon  on  the  southern  border  of  the  ter- 
ribuy  coaquered  from  Sibon,  wbicb  was  assigned  to 
thetribesof  Reuben  and  Gad  (Dent,  ii,  36;  iii,12;  Josh, 
xii,  2;  xiii,  9).  The  Amorites  had  previously  dispos- 
aesaed  the  AmmoDites  of  this  territory ;  and  althouj^h 
the  town  seems  to  be  given  to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  16), 
it  is  mentioned  as  aMoabltisli  city  liy  Jeremiah  (xlviii, 
19).  According  to  Easebius  (^Onomatt,  s.  v.  'Apoi^fi)  it 
stood  "on  the  brow  of  the  hill."  Burckhardt  (comp. 
Maomichael,  Journey,  p.  212)  fonnd  the  ruins  of  thia 
town,  under  tlie  name  of  Araayr,  on  the  edge  of  a 
preci[dcc  overlooking  Wady  Hojeb  (Travfla  in  Syria,  p. 
872).  Tliey  are  also  mentioned  ander  the  name  Artdr 
in  RoUnsoo's  fietearchm  (App.  to  vol.  iii,  p.  170,  and 
Map).  Scbwan  places  |t  1ft  miles  tttm  the  Dead  Sea 
(P^at.  p.  236).  Aroer  to  always  named  in  conjunc- 
tion with  *'  the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river ;" 
whence  Dr.  Mansford  {Script.  Cos.)  conjectures  that, 
like  Babhath  Ammon  (q.  v.),  it  consisted  of  two  part», 
or  distinct  cities;  the  one  on  the  l>ank  of  the  river, 
and  the  other  in  Uie  valley  heneatti,  summnded,  either 
natanlly  or  utiSclaUy,  by  the  waters  of  tiw  rivw. 
For  anodiez  explanation,  see  Aanoii. 

2.  One  of  the  towns  "bnilt,"  or  prob^ly  rebuilt, 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Nnm.  zxxU,  84).  It  is  aaM  in 
Josh,  xiii,  25,  to  be  "befiire  Babbab"  [of 
Ammon] ;  hot,  as  Raamer  well  remarks  (AtOsfmo,  p. 
249),  this  conld  not  possibly  have  been  in  the  tapo- 
grapblcal  sense  of  the  words  (in  which  before  means 
ea*t  of),  seeing  that  Aroer,  as  a  town  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Gad,  must  have  been  west  of  Rabbah ;  while 
to  a  person  in  Palestine  proper,  or  coming  from  the 
Jordan,  Aroer  would  be  &e/bre  Rabbab  in  the  wdi- 
dary  sense.  It  is  (see  Hitter,  Erdk.  xv,  1180)  appar- 
ently the  place  discovered  by  Borckbardt  (Syria,  p. 
835),  who,  in  Journeying  toward  Rabbath  Ammon, 
notices  a  mined  site,  called  Ayra,  about  seven  miles 
soutb-west  from  es-Salt;  probably  the  same  with  the 
Array  el-Emir  vidted  by  Legh  (p.  246)  on  his  way 
from  Hesbbon  to  es-Salt  (comp.  Schwarz,  Paktt.  p. 
281).  It  is  also  called  AirA  in  Robinson's  Re*can:kee 
(lU,  App.  p.  169).  Arow  of  Gad  is  also  roentiooed  In 
Jndg.  xi,  33,  and  2  Sam.  xxiv,  5,  fai  which  latter  pas- 
sage it  is  stated  to  have  been  situated  on  the  "  river" 
(brook)  of  Gad,  t  e.  apparently  on  the  Wady  Nimrin 
(and  not  the  Amnn,  see  Reland,  Paienl.  p.  688).  Kell 
{Conmeta.  on  Joth.  p.  839),  approved  by  Van  de  Velde 
(i/einotr,  p.  286),  fixes  upon  Knlat  Zcska  Gadda,  as 
lying  M  a  toady  and  etat  o/Babbah;  bat  the  passage 
in  2  Sam.  ("and  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and  pitched 
in  Aroer,  on  the  rii(ht  side  of  the  d^,  that  Uetb  in  the 
Dddst  of  the  river  of  Gad,  and  toward  Jazei^*)  can 
only  signify  [if.  Indeed,  the  word  nOM,  wkieAy  do  not 
signify  here  merely  "to  wit,"  or  rather  be  not  alto- 
gether spurious]  that  the  party  of  Joab  encamped  Just 
across  the  Jordan,  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  brooks  of 
Gad  (the  Wady  Nimrin),  south  of  Aroer  and  not  far 
from  Jaazer.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  Aruir  (EuReb. 
'Apovt^,  a  village  still  found  on  a  hill  20  Roman  miles 
south  of  Jenisalem  (Ommatt.  t.v.)i  bnt  this,  U  wr- 
rect,  can  only  mean  soDth-east 

3.  A  citj'  in  the  south  of  Judah  (i.  e.  In  Simeon),  to 
which  David  sent  presents  after  recovering  the  spoil 
of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx,  2G,  28).  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  native  city  of  two  of  iJavid's  warriors  (1 
Chron.  xi,  44).  At  the  distance  of  twenty  geograph- 
leal  miles  south  by  west  from  Hebron,  Dr.  Robinson 
(AneareAes,  U,  618)  came  to  a  broad  wady  where  there 
are  many  pita  for  water,  which  are  called  Ararah,  and 
which  gave  name  to  the  valley.  In  the  valley  and  on 
the  western  hill  are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  vil- 
Uee  or  town,  consisting  only  of  foundations  of  unhewn 
stones,  now  much  scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  dis- 


tinct to  mar^  them  as  foundations.  Small  fragmati 
of  pottery  are  also  everywhere  visible.  Tlie  same  Ua- 
tlflcation  k  proposed  by  Schwarz,  who  calls  the  jixe 
"the  modem  village  .4nir,  two  and  a  half  Eni^ 
miles  south  of  Holadah"  (PiJett,  p.  US). 
Aroer.   See  Heath. 

Ar'o»rite  (Heb.  Anon',  •^t%  8^  'Ap«v"i- 
an  Inhabitant  of  one  of  the  rities  of  Abosb,  pniitiij 
that  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (1  Cbton.  xi,  44). 

A'rom  ('Ap6^,  prob.  interpobtted),  the  name  of  i 
man  whose  descendants  (or  of  a  place  whose  inhsU- 
tants),  to  the  number  of  thirty-two,  are  said  to  here 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (1  Esdr.  r. 
16) ;  but  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  17, 18)  has  do  car- 
responding  name,  nnkas  it  be  a  mistake  foe  A9em,a^ 
repiesenta  the  Habhdii  (rf'Esn  xi,  19. 

Aronwtios  (ihnn  the  Or.  Spupat  a  pteaanat  anTi 
is  a  general  term  including  all  those  odoriferous  sib> 
stances  denoted  by  several  Hebrew  words,  freqam^ 
designated  as  "  spices"  In  the  Autfa.  Vers.,  e.  g.  a/taiim 
("aloes"),  "a/mwy"  or  "atffum,"  bedalacA  ("bdel- 
lium"), chelbenaA  ("  galbanum"),  (asom,  or  balsam, 
ibon^A  ("calamus"),  ketnolh  and  kiddtiA  ("cassia''), 
"cmnnmon,"  lebont^  ("frankincense"),  lot  and  m 
("  myrrh"),  »mi("  spikenard"),  luiaf^"  8Ucte").<*Ti 
("balm"),  Aedielelh  ("onycha"),  also  rehaek,  fion 
or  btten,  Mammim,  and  nekolh  ("spice"),  all  which  set 
in  their  alphabetical  place,  and  compare  "raiat,' 
"rue,"  "anise,"  "thyine  wood,"  etc.,  mentianed  is 
the  N.  T.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  ywvA- 
ucts  wbidi  the  most  of  the  words  refer  to,  bat  wbei 
tiiey  are  separately  noticed,  especially  when  seversl 
are  enumerated,  thdr  namea  may  lead  as  to  tbeir  idei- 
tlficatiott.  Dr.  Vincent  has  observed  that  "in  Exed. 
xxx  we  find  an  ennmeradon  of  dnnamon,  cassis, 
myrrh,  fVanklncense,  stacte,  onycba,  and  galbannm, 
all  of  which  are  the  |HT>dnce  either  of  India  or  Arabia." 
More  correctly,  cinnamon,  cassia,  frankincense,  and 
onycha  were  probably  obtained  from  India;  mynh, 
stacte,  and  some  ftankincense,  from  tbe  east  coast  tt 
Africa,  and  galbanum  from  Persia.  Uote  than  IWd 
years  later,  or  about  B.C.  688,  in  Esek.  xxvii,  tbf 
chief  spices  are  referred  to,  with  the  ad^tlon,  however, 
of  calamus.  They  are  probably  the  same  as  those  just 
enumerated.  Dr.  Vincent  refers  chiefly  to  the  Ar^p^, 
ascribed  to  Arrian,  written  in  the  eeoond  oeotuty,  ai 
furnishing  a  proof  that  many  Indian  snbstances  wm 
at  that  time  well  known  to  commerce,  as  aloe  or  agia 
wood,  gam  bdellium,  the  googal  of  India,  cania  and 
dnnamoi,  nard,  costus,  incense— tliat  is,  olibmwm— 
ginger,  pepper,  and  spices.  If  we  examine  the  wvrii 
of  Dloscorides,  we  shall  find  all  these,  and  several  oth- 
er Indian  products,  not  only  mentioned,  but  described 
as  Bchaiumiiiu,  calatmu  aromatiaa  cypena,  mtdabo' 
tAnan,  tvmeric.  Among  others,  Lycimn  tHdiam  b 
mentioned.  This  is  the  extract  of  barberty  root,  and 
is  prepared  In  the  Himalayan  Mountains  (Koyle,  on 
the  Lycium  of  IMoscorides,  Ltttanaa  Trans.).  It  is  aot 
unworthy  of  notice  that  we  find  no  mention  of  several 
very  remarkable  products  of  the  East,  such  as  cam- 
phor, cloves,  nutmeg,  betel-leaf,  cabebe,  gamboge,  all 
of  which  are  so  peculiar  In  their  nature  that  we  conU 
not  have  &Iled  to  recognise  them  if  they  had  bem  de- 
scribed at  all,  Uke  those  we  have  enumerated  as  tbe 
produce  of  India.  These  omissions  are  rignlficsnt  of 
the  countries  to  which  commerce  and  navigation  had 
not  extended  at  the  time  when  the  other  articles  were 
well  known  (Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  93).  If  we  trsce 
these  up  to  still  earlier  authors,  we  shall  find  manj  of 
them  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  and  even  by  Hip- 
pocrates; and  if  we  trace  them  downward  to  the  time 
of  tile  Arabs,  and  from  (hat  to  modorn  tines,  we  fiod 
many  of  them  described  under  tbeir  present  names  fa 
worits  current  throoi^ut  the  East,  and  in  which  thrir 
ancient  names  are  given  as  synonyms.  We  hsTc. 
therefore,  as  niltgblz«Uarikno»jitJ&^fMsibk  in  sack 
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OMS,  fhtt  tbe  majiail^ot  tiie  rabitanoeB  mentioned 
Ivtbe  radenta  have  been  identified;  and  thmt  among 
'  da  ^[Mcea  ot  early  times  were  indnded  many  of  thooe 
ihkti  now  form  articles  of  commerce  from  India  to 
EtTDpe.   See  Spicrbt  ;  PBKPrifE. 
Aiopbaens.    See  Amabiah. 
Ai'pad(lBa.xxxvi,  19;  xxxTiI,18)  orAr'pbad 
(Heb.  Arpad',  IB^K,  perhaps  a  Mpport;  but  Bee  be- 
;       Sept  in  2  Kings  'ApfaS^  eleewbere  'Apfa^,  In 
'  h.  X,  9  oadistingoisbable),  a  Syrian  dty,  having  Its 
fnkmg  (2  Kings  xix,  13;  lea,  xxxvil,  13),  in  the 
■^bobood  of  Haniath  (S  Kings  xviii,  84 ;  Isa.  x, 
};  nxri,  19)  and  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix,  3^  with  both 
riwiittliit  appears  to  have  been  conqnered  by  the  As- 
under  Sennacherib.  Micliaelis  and  others  seek 
Aipbd  m  Raphanee  or  Rapkanea  of  the  Greek  geog- 
Bpbm  (Ptol.  r,  15 ;  Steph.  Byzant.  in  'Em^vfta  ; 
JMfilt.  ITor,  vii,  1,  8;  vii,  5, 1),  which  was  a  day's 
jmywertof  Hamatb  (Manneit,TI,  1,481).  Pan- 
:  Ih  (CHumt.  In  laa.  x,  9)  thinks  It  was  a  city  in  titti 
[  sarfiliorbood  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Some, 
'  hwever,  are  content  to  find  this  Arptiad  in  tbe  A  rpha 
(  tofo)  which  Joeephns  (H^ir,  iii,'S,  6)  mentions  as 
Fitadedon  the  nortli-easteni  firontier  of  the  northem- 
BHt  porince  of  Herod  Agrippa'stetrarcby;  also  call- 
;  dAr^(Ap^S)  or  Arfa  by  Mber  ancient  writers  (Re- 
|hBd,/yatf.p.584).   Bat  it  seems  best  (with  Ddder- 
f  Ui  sad  nOers)  to  refer  it  to  the  Pbcenkian  island 
1  At  inad  or  Andoa  (q.  t.)i  wbicb  wmS  opposite  Ha- 
[  interduuB*  otS  and  1  b<dng  Tetj  natnml). 

Alpha.   Se«  Arpad. 

Aiphax'ad  (Heb.  ArpdtJiad',  Tl^SD'IX  [on  the 
'  liCiiL lee below] ;  Sept.  and     T.  'Ap^^'s,  Joeephns 
'if^alalift),  tbe  name  of  two  men. 

1  The  first  antedilavian  patriarch,  son  of  Shem, 
'  nd  &tlier  of  Salah ;  tiom  one  year  after  the  end  of 
tk  Deloge,  and  died  B.C.  2075,  at  the  age  of  436  years 
,  (Ccn.  zi,  10-13  f  1  Cbron.  i,  17,  18;  hakt  iii,  86). 
;  Aw  Gca.  X,  S2. 24,  it  appears  that  tlie  region  settled 
'  kvtUipatrtvcb'adescendanta  likewise  took  his  name. 
'  IW  nqiectore  of  Bodiart  {Phtdeg,  11,  4)  has  been 
titfUd  hy  several  others  (Micbaells,  Swppl.  p.  129; 
Onni.  BOl.  xvU,  77  sq.  ;  Mannert,  v,  489),  that  it  is 
4»  fnriooe  ArrfutpachUit  ('AppaTrajcmc),  in  northern 
i<n7ia,  Dear  Armenia  (PtoL  vi,  1),  the  primitive  conn- 
Kt  of  die  Chaldeans  (Josephns,  AtU.  i,  6,  4;  com  p. 
.  %iceU.  arm,  p.  46),  whose  national  tiUe  (B'<'niSS, 
Xe*^)  af^wara  to  form  the  latter  part  of  the  name 
Arpiaxad  (TiD3) ;  the  firgt  part  being  referred  by  Mi- 
Au&i  [Spie^g,  i,  73  sq.)  to  an  Arabic  root  eigntfving 
;*»i«3(q.  d.  "border  of  the  Chaldeans"),  bat  with 
\M  Ettle  t^tSty  (see  Tacb,  Gen.  p.  256)  as  tbe  deriva- 
>n>n-£«ald*(/ir.  Geadi.  i,  833)  ftnm  another  Arabic 
ugni^dng  to  bind  (q.  d.  "  fortress  of  the  Chal- 
fcws").  (See  Gesenius,  CommetU.  Hb.  Jem.  xxiii, 
B:  »nd  comp.  Niebahr,  G«cA.  Amir's,  p.  414,  note.) 
\  (Gen.  in  loc.),  with  even  less  probability,  com- 
[pn»fiiit  Sauerit  Arjapakt/iata  "(a  land)  by  tbe  side 
'iris;"  conp.  Pom^a,  L  q.  7V-nu,  i.  e.  near  the 
'  nini.  (See  Schldzer  in  tbe  Rtpert.  f.  bibl.  TJt. 
^137:  Lengerice,  Kenaaa,  i,  211;  Knobel,  nOxr- 
f?W  i  Gnem,  Giess.  1850.) 

2.  A  king  of  Media  at  Ecbatana,  which  city  he  had 
fctiSed  dnring  an  open  campaign  and  siege  by  his 
I  twtanporaiT  Nebachadnezzar  (■Tudith  i,  1  sq.).  From 
I  ^  f^foet^ion  of  bis  name  with  Ecbatana  he  has  been 
ihqMBtly  identified  with  Ikiocet  (Ctes.  "Artans"), 
<bt  founder  of  Ecbatana  (Herod.  1, 9S) ;  but  as  Deioces 
fci  pweeably  (Herod.  1,  102),  H  seems  better  to  look 
original  of  Arpbaxad  In  his  son  Phraortet 
'  Pw-  "Artynes"),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
^ire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians, 
'C,  633  (Herod,  i,  102).  But  this  would  diaapree 
^  tbe  date  and  circnmstances  of  Nebnchadnezzar ; 
tbo  balf-Aboloos  iHMk  of  JndlA  abounds 


with  statements  respecting  the  Median  kings  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  genuine  history.  See  Media  ;  Jd- 
DiTH.  Kiebuhr  {Getch.  Amtr't,  p.  82)  endeavors  to 
identify  the  name  with  "  Attyaga"  —AthdahaJc,  the 
common  title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the 
events  to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Kebncbadnez- 
zar,  king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  592  (Ibid.  p.  212, 28fi).  See 
NEBrCHADNEZZAB. 

ArrhSbon  (a^fiwv,  earned  or  pledge).  The 
early  church  used  a  great  variety  of  exprearions  to  de- 
scribe tbe  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  Hie  Lord's 
Supper,  and  among  the  rest,  the  expressions  aftpa^wv 
and  dppaj3utv  rqc  pcXXovatjc  J^w^c,  eamett  of  ihe  U/e 
to  come,  probably  with  reference  to  2  Cor.  i,  22 ;  v,  5; 
and  £ph.  i,  14.-  See  Earnkst.  The  Arrhabonarii 
were  aacnunentarians  in  the  16tb  century  who  held 
thtf  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eueharist  are  neither 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  nor  the  signs  of 
Uiem,  bnt  only  the  pledge  and  earnest  titeteof.— Fsr- 
rar,  a.  t. 

AjTlaga,  Pan]  JoBepfa  do,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
bom  at  Vergara  in  1662.  Having  been  sent  by  his 
superiors  to  Pern,  he  founded  several  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  was,  in  succession,  rector  of  the  college 
of  Arequipa  and  of  that  of  Lima.  He  perished  in  tf 
shipwreck,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  ye4ir.  He  is 
the  antJmr  of  a  work  on  the  Indians  in  Pent  (Eaoirpa- 
eumdela  idtJatria  da  lot  /ndht  del  /^mt,  Lima,  1631), 
and  of  several  other  wmks. — Hoefer,  jBwo.  GiniraU, 
iii,  854. 

Arriaga,Roderlgo  de,  an  eminent  Spanish  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  at  Logrofio,  Spain,  Jan.  17,  1592.  At 
fourteen  he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  afterward 
tau^t  philosophy  and  theolog}-  at  ValtadoUd  and  Sal- 
amanca. He  was  sent  to  Pnigne  in  1624,  and  taught 
theology  there  till  1627.  He  was  a  man  of  great  acute- 
ness  of  mind,  and  had  deservedly  a  great  reputation 
in  bis  day  for  learning  and  skill  In  dogmatic  theology. 
He  died  at  Prague  June,  17, 1667.  Bayle  hints  £it 
he  was  inclined  to  Pyrrhonism.  Among  his  writings  ' 
are  Curmu  PhUoaophia  (Antwerp,  1632,  fol.) ;  Ditpta. 
Thfol.  in  smnmam  Aqtimatis  (8  vols,  fol.,  1648-1655; 
and  again  at  Lyons,  1669). — Bayle,  DicUimary,  a.  v. ; 
TValcb, Bihliolkeca,  i,  162;  Sotoel,  Script.  Sec.  Jesu,  729. 

AiTow.  There  are  several  words  thus  rendered 
in  the  English  Bible,  namely,  properly  yrt  (<AfU,  from 
its  tharpnets),  of  frequent  occurrence  (rendered  "  dart" 
in  Prov.  vii,  23;  "wound,"  i.  e.  of  an  arrow,  Job 
xxxiv,  6;  "staff"  by  an  error  of  transcription  for 
tbe  hajt  of  a  spear,  1  Sam.  xvii,  7),  with  its  deriv- 
atives ■'Sn  (cketsi',  1  Sam.  xx,  86, 87, 88  ;  2  Kings  ix, 
24)  and  ySH  (ckatmU',  Psa.  Ixxvu,  17;  elsewhere 
"  gravel") ;  poetically  rilT^  (re'sheph,  Psa.  Ixxvi.  31, 
lightmng,  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered),  and  nc:p~'|3 
(ben-Ux'^h,  i.  e.  son  of  a  bow,  Job  xli,  28).  Among 
the  HebrewB  arrows  were  probably  at  first  made  of 
reed,  as  common  among  the  Egyptians;  subsequently 
they  were  made  fVom  some  li^t  8f«t  of  wood,  and  tip- 
ped with  an  iron  point.  Whether  they  were  ever  dip- 
ped in  poison  is  not  clear  fVom  Job  vi,  4 ;  Dent,  xxxii, 
24.  They  were  often  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  tbe 
shrub  DnS,  ro'^Aem,  "juniper,"  which,  being  discharged 
from  the  bow  while  on  fire,  kindled  upon  the  baggage 
or  armament  of  the  enemy  (Psa.  cxx,  4 ;  Job  xxx,  4). 
Hence  arrows  are^metimes  put  tropicallv  for  Ught- 
mrtgt  (Deut.  xxxU,  28, 42 ;  Psa.  vii,  18 ;  Zech.  ix,  14). 
Arrows  were  used  in  mr  as  well  as  in  hnntiiMt  (Gen. 
xxvii,  8 ;  xlvii,  22).  See  Archee.  They  were  kept 
in  a  case  called  a  quiver  (q.  v.),  Vhich  was  slung  over 
the  shoulder  in  such  a  position  that  the  soldier  could 
drawthemout  when  needed  (Psa.  xci,  5;  cxx,  4).  See 
Bow.  They  were  also  used  in  divination  (Ezek.  xxi, 
21).  See  Divination.  Th|a|,a^ys,*»Li'*?'Wfi^?t 
Egyptians  varied  from  22  to  84  bu^es  in  length ;  mne 
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Andeot  tlgyptlmo  ned-«nnnri.  1,  Hud-wood  pcrint ;  S,  Stone 

were  of  wood,  othen  of  reed ;  frequently  tipped  witli 
a  metal  Iiead,  and  winged  with  tbre^  feathers,  glued 
longitudinally,  and  at  equal  diatancoi,  upon  the  otber 
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end  of  the  shaft,  aa  on  modern  arrowii.  Sometimes, 
inetead  of  the  metal  head,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  was 
in.<4erted  into  the  reed,  which  terminated  in  a  long  ta- 
pering point;  ItDt  these  were  of  too  light  and  powerlees 
a  nature  to  be  employed  in  war,  and  could  only  have 
been  intended  for  the  chase ;  in  others,  the  place  of 
tbo  metal  was  supplied  by  a  small  piece  of  fiint  or  oth- 
er sharp  Btone,  nccured  1^  a  firm  blade  paste; -and,  a)- 
tbougfa  used  occo^onally  in  bat- 
tle, they  appear  from  the  ecalp- 
tiires  to  have  belonged  more 
p;irticularly  to  the  huntsman; 
while  the  arrows  of  archers  are 
t^nerally  represented  with 
!ironxe  heads,  some  barbed,  oth- 
er* triangular,  and  many  wttli 
three  or  four  projecting  bladea, 
iilac«d  at  right  angles  and  meet- 
ins  in  a  common  point  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  i,  866).  The  an- 
cient Assyrians  appear  also  to 
have  used  arrows  made  of  reeds, 
which  were  kept  in  a  quiver 
slung  over  the  back.  The  bartts 
Meul  HpidK  of  An<-tent  ^^j^  j^n  and  copper,  Be\-eral 
of  which  have  been  discovered 
among  the  ruins  (Layard,  Xineixh,  ii,  268).  See  Ar- 
mor. 

The  word  "arrow"  is  frequently  used  as  the  sj-m- 
bol  of  calamity  or  ditease  indicted  by  God  (Job  vi,  4 ; 
xxxiv,  6;  Psft.  xxxviii,  2;  Deut.  xxxii,  23;  comp. 
Ezek.  V,  16;  Zecb.  ix,  14).  The  metaphor  thus  ap- 
plied was  also  in  use  among  the  heathen  (Ovid,J^. 
xvi,  275).  It  derived  its  propriety  and  force  from  the 
popular  belief  that  all  diseases  were  immediate  and 
special  infiictions  from  heaven,  Li^niag$  are,  by  a 
very  line  Hgnre,  described  as  the  arrows  of  God  (Psa. 
xviii,  U;  cxliv,  6;  Uabak.  iii,  11 ;  compare  Wisd.  v, 
21;  2  Sam.  xxU,  16).  "Arrow"  ia  occasionally  used 
to  denote  some  sudden  or  inevitable  danger,  as  in  Psa. 
sci,  6:  "The  arrow  that  flieth  by  day."  It  is  also 
fifcurative  of  any  thlnii;  Injurious,  as  a  deceitful  tongue 
(P-sa.  cxxix,  4>  Jor  Ix,  7),  a  hitter  word  (Psa.  Ixlv, 


S),  a  false  testim<niy  (Prov.  xxv,'18).  As  symUJka] 
of  oral  wrong  the  figure  niuy  periiaps  have  bc«n  <ie- 
rired  from  the  darting  "  arrowy  tongne"  of  serpeatk. 
The  arrow,  however,  la  not  always  symbolical  of  enL 
In  Psa.  cxxvU,4, 6,  weltcondititmed  children  arc  odb- 
pared  to  "arrows  in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  man.' 
i.  e.  instruments  of  power  and  action,  llie  arrow  a 
also  used  in  a  good  sense  to  denote  the  efficient  and  ii- 
resistible  energy  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  bands  of 
the  Messiah  (^a.  xlv,  6 ;  Isa.  ^iliv,  2 ;  comp.  Lowtii'i 
note  thereon).  (See  Wemyss,  CUint  .SymMioo,  <-.) 
Arrow-beaded  WrltUig.  SeeCtrxEtFosMli- 

eCBlPTIOKS. 

Arrowamitli,  Johs,  D.I>.,  a  Puritan  dirine,  w« 
bom  at  Newcastle,  1602,  and  died  in  1659.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  became  minister  at  Lynn,  ud 
afterward  in  London.  He  was  a  member  of  tlte  iTeat- 
minster  Assembly,  and  afterward  master  of  St.  Julm't 
College  and  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  hi^ 
numerous  writings,  the  most  important  are  ArmMit 
CatetAetiea,  a  duan  of  Huological  apkoritms  (Cambr. 
1669, 4to : — Tactica  Sacra,  de  mUte  t^ritmaH  pagma^ 
rincente  et  trimgiltanH,  tHaterttUio  (Cantab.  ll»7,  4to>. 
See  Brook,  Ztmt  o^ Ale /Wttew,Ui,  815;  lS«al^Bi0o. 
ry  of  the  PuriicaUfiOy  116 1  AlUbone,  iUrtWMuy  J»- 
lAort,  I,  71. 

Ar'saceB  (^'ApadoK,  prob.  of  Penisn  or  Armenlsn 
origin.  Pott,  Etjpaol.  Fonckttnffen,  ii,  172),  the  nam^ 
of  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  empire  (Jastin.  xli.  S. 
5),  and  hence  borne  by  his  succeasois,  the  Arsacadc 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Biog.  a.  v.).  The 
occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  (I  Mace,  xlv,  2,  8 ;  xv,  £i) 
as  that  of  the  king  of  Parthta  and  MedU  (Diod.  Sir. 
Excnp.  p.  697,  ed.  Wessel),  B.C.  138.  The  Syrm 
king  Demetrius  (II)  Nicator,  havini;  invaded  his  coun- 
try, at  first  obtained  several  advantagea.  Uedia  d*^ 
dared  for  him,  and  the  Elymeans,  Persians,  and  Bar- 
trifins  joined  him :  but  Arsaces  having  sent  one  of  hi- 
officers  to  him,  under  pretence  of  treating  for  peac*. 
be  fell  into  an  amhnscade,  bis  army  was  cat  off  fay  the 
Persians,  and  be  himself  fell  Into  the  handi  of  Anmn^ 
(JosephuB,  Am,  xiii,  5,  11).  As  Arsaces  is  the  com- 
mtm  name  of  all  the  Partbiun  kings  (Strabo,  xv,  702^. 
and  of  many  Armenian  (see  Koeegarten  in  the  BtiL 
Enryclop.  v,  408  rq.),  the  one  here  intended  is  probebly 
Arsaces  VI,  properly  named  Blithridates  (or  Phnates) 
I,  a  prince  of  distinguished  biavety,  who  oooqitered 
Bactria,  penetrated  India,  reduced  the  Hedes  and  Per- 
sians, and  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  Par- 
thian empire  (Justin,  xxxvi,  ];  xxx>'iii,  9;  xli,  6. 
Oroe.  v,  4 ;  Stmbn,  xi,  616, 517, 624  ^q.).  Mithridatei 
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treated  his  prisoner  Demetrius  with  respect,  anil  (^ve 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (App.  Syr.  fffy,  bat  k«>(« 
him  in  confinement  till  his  own  death,  cir.  B.C.  I*' 
(App.  Syr,  68 ;  Diod.  ap.  MQlIer,  Fragm.  Bit.  ii,  19). 
The  reference  to  him  in  the  Bfaccabees  la,  however, 
somewhat  confused  (see  Wemsdorf,  Dk  Sde  MacetA. 
p.  176). 

Ar'sareth  (Lat.  Anareth.  for  the  Greek  text  it 
not  extant),  a  region  beytmd  the  Euphrates,  appeirat- 
ly  of  great  extent  if  the  fancif&I  passage  (2  pVulg.  4] 
Esdr.  xlli,  45)  where  alone  it  occurs  can  be  relied  apao 
as  historical. 


AnenaL  The  anciei^^ 
his  own  arms,  b&fifiSf  iA>^iM^ 


each  naa 
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no  arsenals  or  iiiRgftdneflofannSibeealue  they  bad  no 
Tignlar  troops  or  soldiers  in  consent  pay.  See  Armt. 
There  were  do  arsenals  hi  Israel  till  the  relRiia  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon.  See  Ashor.  David  nude  a  large 
collection  of  arms  and  consecrated  them  to  the  Lc^ 
in  hia  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  7-12 ;  1 
rhron.  xzri,  26,  37).  The  higb-priest  Jehoiada  took 
them  oat  of  the  treasury  of  the  temple  to  arm  the  peo- 
ple and  Levites.on  the  day  of  the  young  king  Joash's 
elevation  to  the  throne  (2  Chron.  xxlli,  9).  Solomon 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  arms  In.  his  palace  of  the 
forpst  of  Lebanon,  and  established  well-provided  arse- 
nals in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  which  he  fotfitied  (2 
Ohron.  xl,  12).  He  Bometimes  compelled  the  con- 
qaered  and  tributary  people  to  forge  arms  for  blm  (1 
Kings  X,  25).  Uzxtah  not  only  famished  bis  arsenals 
witli  apean,  helmets,  ahieUs,  cntrasses,  swords,  bows, 
and  sBnga,  bat  also  with  such  machines  as  were  proper 
for  aieees  (2  Chron.  xzvi,  14, 15).  Hezeklah  had  the 
same  precaution ;  he  also  made  stores  of  arms  of  all 
sorts  (see  2  Chron.  xxxii,  6 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xx,  18). 
■lonathan  and  Simon  Haccabnus  had  arsenals  stored 
with  good  arms;  not  only  such  as  had  been  taken 
from  tbeir  enemies,  but  others  which  they  had  pur- 
chased or  eommissiMied  to  be  finked  ibr  tb«n  (1  Uacc. 
X,  81;  zlT,  S8,  43;  2  lUce.  Tiii,-S7;  xv,  SI).  See 
Armobt. 

Arsenltu,  an  anchoret,  bom  at  Rome  In  S50;  died 
in  443.  While  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be 
was  cboeen,  in  383, 1:^  Pope  Damasns  as  tutor  of  Ar- 
cadlns,  the  elder  son  of  Theodosios.  As  Arseniua  did 
not  ancceed  in  the  education  of  this  |ffince,  he  qnitted 
the  court,  and  penetrated  Into  tbe  ^»ert  of  Sdd  (Tbe- 
baia},  where  be  remained  ontil  Us  deaUi.  Arsenlns  is 
commemorated  in  the  Roman  martyrology  on  July  19 
(Heafisr,  Bioffn^ikit  Oimiralei  ii,  869). 

AxBOnlUB,  Aktoriakds,  head  of  a  monastery  In 
Nicca,  afterward  a  hermit  on  lit.  Athos,  He  was  ap- 
pointed Greek  patriarch  about  1255,  and  ordained  dea- 
con, priest,  and  patriarch  in  the  same  week.  On  the 
death  of  Th.  Lascaria  II  he  was  charged  with  the  tn- 
tel^e  of  bis  son  John.  Michael  Palaeologns,  aiming 
at  the  sole  antborlty,  pot  oat  the  eyes  of  the  young 
prince,  and  Arsenlus  excommunicated  him,  and  re- 
fused  to  remit  the  sentence  unless  be  would  abdicate 
in  favor  of  the  legitimate  heir.  Paleologns  reAtsed. 
Arsenlns  remaining  firm,  a  synod  held  in  ConRtanti- 
nople,  1264,  deposed  him.  He  died  on  an  island  in  the 
Propontis  in  1267.  Here  be  wrote  his  Ecdea'ue  Gmca 
Momtmenta  (Paris,  1681, 4to) ;  and  also  Sgnapm  Divi- 
nonm  Cammtm,  published  in  Justellus's  Bibliotitfea 
Jwr.  Ctmom.  vol.  ii  (Paris,  1661).— Cave,  But.  IM.  anno 
1255. 

Arsenina  of  Elasso,  a  dignitary  of  the  Greek 
Church,  lived  toward  the  close. of  the  17Ui  century. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Variations  of 
the  Greek  Church."  From  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Russia  (992)  untU  1587,  this  church  was 
governed  by  metropolitans  dependent  upon  fbrelgn 
patriarcfaa.  In  1587,  Jotvtba  first  Rassian  patriarch, 
warconsecratad  by  Jeremiah  II,  patriarch  of  ConBt8n> 
tinople;  and  this  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
continned  until  1700,  when  the  Czar  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  details  which  Arse- 
nlus  gives  ns  on  these  '.' Tsriations  in  the  Greek 
Church"  have  been  printed  in  1749,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  of  Turin.  A  Latin 
translation  was  given  In  1820  by  Wlchmann,  in  bis 
Sammhmg  jUmier  £cAri/l«a^HMfer,  Biogtxifkie  Uni- 
fencAe,iil,870. 

Axvnf.   See  ApotLomA. 

Art,  Sacrkp. — Art  is  the  embodiment  of  esthetic 
filing  in  human  productions.  The  Pine  Arts — or  the 
different  methods  of  this  embodiment — are  classified 
Into  two  grand  divisioaB:  (1)  tiioBe  that  reach  the  soul 
tbraiif^  Q»  duumel  of  the  eye,  termed  tbe,^)niiaA'nB 


oris  On  German,  tbe  UMinMfe  -JTflMfe) ;  and  0!)  tboae 
that  reach  tbe  sonl  throngh  the  diannel  of  the  ear 
(termed  in  German  the  redende  KSntte,  but  fur  which* 
we  have  no  appropriate  word  in  EuglMi).  To  the  for^ 
mer  belong  artAitecttn-e,  tcuiptttre^  paintiiu/,  mgrcmng, 
etc. ;  to  the  latter,  mime,  poetry,  and  oraioty.  The 
applied  arts  are  those  in  which  tbe  ornamentation  Is 
applied  to  productions  that  are  not,  In  their  primary 
purpose,  works  ot  art  In  all  natitms,  and  In  all  agea 
of  tbe  world,  the  emotions  of  the  hnman  soul  have 
sought  expresaion  in  ssthetic  or  artistic  forms.  Espe- 
cially has  this  been  tbe  case  with  tbe  highest  emotions 
of  the  heart — the  religious.  In  return,  the  propaga- 
tors of  all  religKms  have  availed  ttiemselves  of  aisthet- 
Ic  fbcnu  and  modes  of  presenting  th^  doctrines  and 
creedato  tbe  consciences  and  hearts  of  men;  some  em- 
ploying all  the  fine  arts,  others  only  a  part  of  them. 
Thus  has  been  develt^d  religions  art,  both  pagan  and 
sacred.  Sacred  art,  or  that  of  revMled  religion,  divides 
itself  bito  (1)  Jewish  and  (2)  Christian. 

I.  JewiA. — Under  the  Old-Testament  covenant,  tbe 
arts  of  architecture,  music,  poetry,  dancing  (and,  to  a 
limited  degree,  sculpture  and  the  applied  arts),  were 
osedintbewinnfaqiofGod.  For  AncHmortBE,  Mo- 
nc,  and  Pobtrt,  see  the  separate  articles,  as  in  tiiis 
article  we  treat  of  art  mostly  in  Its  restricted,  popular 
signification,  embracing  only  the  formative  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  That  the  second  command- 
ment was  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  making  of  all 
artistic  representations,  as  Is  often  supposed,  but  that 
it  referred  to  the  mik-t^  mid  mafJuji^ng  of  tdolt.  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Mosea  himself  bad  images  of 
cherubim  made  for  tbe  service  <d  tbe  tabernacle,  and 
that  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  the  cherubim  retained 
their  place  over  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  molten  sea 
rested  upon  twelve  oxen,  and  tbe  base  of  the  sea  was 
adorned  with  figures  of  cherubim,  oxen,  and  lions, 
while  carvings  of  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowers  cov- 
ered many  of  the  doors,  pillars,  and  walls  of  the  inte- 
rior of  tlM  temple.  The  golden  candlestick  was  also 
adorned  with  knopa  of  flowen,  and  tbe  garments  of 
tbe  priests  were  richly  embnddered.  In  short,  no 
pains  were  spared  to  make  tbe  temple  glorious,  not 
only  by  its  rich  and  gorgeous  construction,  but  also 
by  its  truly  lesthatic  diaracter.  See  Abts,  Jewish 
(below). 

II.  Ckrittian.—1.  ^%v(AriMf  Cl*tto4Aeentnrles). 
— The  earilest  Christians  made  use.  In  their  service, 
of  only  the  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and  oratory.  In  tbe 
second  and  third  centuries  they  availed  themselves  of 
pointing  and  sculpture  in  tbeir  retired  places  of  wor- 
ship and  burial  in  the  catacom1)S.  As  the  societies 
increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and,  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  persecution,  were  permitted  to  build  chnrcbes 
abova-grouDd,  and  more  especially  on  Christianity  be- 
ing declared  Uie  rellf^n  of  tbe  state,  arcbltectsre  was 
used,  and  soon.  In  its  most  impresrive  fbrma,  gave  dig> 
nity  and  attractiveness  to  the  house  of  God.  The  first 
period  of  Christian,  as  of  all  other  arts,  was  one  of 
symbolism.  The  letters  X  p  and  A  tu  were  placed  on 
the  tombs  and  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  I'hen 
appeared  the  mystical  word  Ix^i'Ct  afterward  repre- 
sented by  a  fish  carved  and  painted.  See  Ichthub. 
Christ  was  Introduced  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  etc.  See 
Christ,  Images  of.  The  parables  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  introduced  with  parallel  scenes  or  subjects 
fW>m  the  Old  Testament,  evincing;  a  deep  feeling  for 
scriptural  types  and  allegory.  Plants  and  animals 
were  used  symbolically,  and  symbols  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  life  were  drawn  from  the  pagan  mytholf^ 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  study  of  the  doctrine, 
cDstoms,  and  Sfdritof  the  early  church,  as  shown  in  its 
monuments  c^art.  Is  a  most  useful  complement  to  tbe 
study  of  the  writings  of  Its  great  minds.  See  Arch.^ 
DLOGT.  The  composition  and  execution  of  the  paint- 
ings and  sculptnns  in  the  tatacomb^  aeafwvmNlcr 
to  those  of  the  immediately  sncoeediiig  ages;  m  tbe 
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irttats  UtM  amodg  the  flneat  worits  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
noQ  ait,  and  drew  from  th«m  lh«Ir  tecbnical  knowl- 
'  edge.    At  the  same  time,  they  were  inepLred  by  the 
deep  emotions  of  the  new  Christian  faith. 

3.  Steond  Period  (4tfa  to  12th  centuries).— As  cbarch 
edifices  were  erected,  die  arts  that  bad  sprang  ap  in 
Uie  catacnnba  irere  transplanted  to  the  stately  bouse 
of  God,  and,  though  anbordinata  to  the  architecture, 
were  devela)Md  Into  flfylea  consistent  wiA  their  mon- 
umental character  and  use,  but  not  without  remon- 
strance some  of  the  synods.  See  Iconocust. 
Mosaic  painting  gradually  supplanted  the  fiasco  style, 
and  in  the  Byzantine  churches  was  applied  with  ail 
the  splendw  t^tbe  Oriental  fancy.  The  Greek  Church 
permitted  no  sculpture  in  its  educes  of  worship,  but  it 
developed  a  style  of  painting  marked,  in  its  beat  peri- 
ods, by  the  dignity  of  its  composition,  the  grandeur 
of  the  outlines,  and  the  expressiveness  of  its  figures 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  colors.  Later,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  myadc  cycluses  of  painting  that  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  churches,  and  even  of  Um  altar-pieces, 
was  prescribed  hy  the  tbeologtons ;  the  colors  to  be 
used  had  thdr  aymboUcal  doctrinal  significance,  and 
were  also  prescribed.  This  led  to  the  stiffness  of 
drawing,  and  the  deadness  of  all  art-feeling,  that  marks 
the  Byaenline  school  after  the  eighth  century. 

In  the  Western  Church  painting  and  sculpture  rap- 
idly sank  to  a  most  degraded  technical  condition. 
Among  the  most  important  works  of  the  period  are 
the  mosaic  paintings  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  and  the 
bron»  diNMiB  of  Analfl  and  Verona.  Both  in  its  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  in  the  nilea  of  its  composition, 
the  Byeantine  school  influenced  the  arts,  not  only  of 
Italy,  but  ofall  Europe,  especially  that  of  South  France. 

8.  THrd  Period  (12th  to  16th  centuries).— The  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  the  twelfth  centniy  in  Europe 
extended  to  every  department  of  life,  and  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  fine  aita,  as  a  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
chnreh  to  teach  Its  doctrines.  The  purest  religions 
feeling  still  animated  the  artists,  who,  for  piety  of  life, 
were  often  reckoned  superior  to  many  of  die  priests  or 
other  pmons  in  holy  orders.  Indeed  the  artists  often 
were  themselves  of  the  holy  orders.  Gradually  (first 
in  Tuscany)  the  sombre  color,  the  formal  composition 
and  stiffttesB  of  figure  of  the  decadent  Byzantine  style, 
gave  way  to  better  drawing,  freer  treatment,  and  bril- 
liant colovbig.  Id  short,  Christian  art,  for  religious 
character  and  tecbnical  DMrita,  reached  ita  highest 
max  under  such  artists  as  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Orcagna, 
and  Fra  Angelico.  In  Italy  ftesco  painting  kept  its 
predominance  in  the  church  edifice,  and  largely  modi- 
fied the  architecture.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially during  the  Godiic  period,  sculpture  gained  a 
large  predominance  over  painting,  and  was  confined 
moetly  to  adorning  the  widows  with  Ublical  scenes 
and  BultJectBi  The  progress  in  sculpture  was  perhaps 
more  tardy  tiian  that  of  painting.  Its  first  works  of 
excellence  were  carvings  in  ivory  on  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary  (often  of  complicate  composition).  The 
doOTS,  doorways,  columns,  pulpits,  altar?,  and  baptis- 
mal fonta  were  covered' with  bronze  or  marble  works, 
often  of  great  merit.  Giotto  and  the  Pisanos  (18th 
century)  marked  the  first  great  epoch  of  pxtgress  in 
Bcnlptnre,  and  Introduced  a  perfei^n  of  composition 
and  execution  hardly  excelled  in  later  times,  and  nev- 
er snrpaesed  for  religious  spirit. 

During  the  Gothic  period  of  architecture  schools  of 
Rcutpture  grew  up  in  most  conntriee  of  Europe,  and 
scolpCore  was  profusely  distributed  in  every  part  of 
the  church  edifice,  especially  In  the  exterior. 

4.  fimrtk  Period  (ISth  to  19th  centuries).— The  in- 
troductioB  of  the  use  of  oil  in  punting,  the  invention 
of  chiaroscuro,  the  growing  devotion  of  the  age  to 
classicism,  die  decadence  of  Christian  life  in  the  church, 
all  contributed  to  change  the  character  of  Christian 
■It,  What  was  gained  in  technical  knoiriedge  was 
lost  in  hiBpiratfam.  Aflar  the  snhlime  compontions  of 


the  magsive  geniofl  of  Hichoel  Angelo  in  the  Sitine 
Chapel  and  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  religiou 
art  fell  from  its  pure  character  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury into  a  depth  of  sensuousness  and  extravagance. 
For  the  next  century,  what  then  existed  tliat  was  no- 
ble in  art  was  to  be  sought  moatly  north  of  the  Alps. 
Daring  the  dghteeath  centniy  an  almost  entire  tduik 
marka  the  history  of  religions  art. 

fi.  FifA  P»kd  (19th  century).— At  the  hc^nning 
of  this  century  art  bad  sunk  (like  the  todety  of  the 
age)  to  the  lowest  Benanousness,  and  was  eeparsted 
almost  entirely  fiom  its  divine  mission.  Ovcrbeck, 
Cornelias,  and  Schnorr,  in  Germany,  tried  to  stem  tht 
tide,  and  return  art  to  the  mission  it  filled  frinn  tht 
second  to  the  fifteenth  centarioe.  llwir  hbon  woe 
seconded  later  by  mch  artiste  as  Ary  Sdiefihr  and 
Flandrin  in  France,  and  Holman,  Hunt,  and  HlUut 
in  En>;land.  The  Cyclus  of  Revelation,  now  being  pre- 
pared by  ComeliuB  at  Berlin,  is  perhaps  the  meet  com- 
plete work  of  Christian  art  ever  undertaken.  Sculp- 
ture has  not  been  imbued  as  much  aa  painting  with 
the  rdigious  feeling  of  its  eaiUer  biatoty. 

6.  Protulmt  Art. — The  Soman  Chnreh  has  always 
availed  itaelf  of  all  the  fine  aria  in  ita  waiaUp.  The 
Protestant  Church  In  Germany,  wbUe  cutting  away 
every  work  of  Roman  tendency,  baa  always  retain^ 
a  free  use  of  the  arte  of  painting  and  sculpture,  wliicfa 
were  rejected  by  the  Reformers  in  England  and  Hol- 
land as  inherently  Popish  in  nature  and  tendency, 
and  as  opposed  to  the  second  commandment.  Ameri- 
ca has  inherited  this  feeling  from  tbe  two  countries 
(Holland  and  England)  from  which  she  was  colonized. 
The  art  of  engraving,  htrwever,  is  freely  used  in  both 
countries  to  illustrate  religious  books  and  periodicals, 
and  even  the  Bible  Itself,  though  die  fame  work  would 
give  ofl*ence  if  painted  upon  tbe  walls  of  a  church. 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  return  to  the  nae  of  Bcnlptura  and  painting  in  fill- 
ing up  the  walls  of  tbe  cathedral  and  other  chnrcbes. 

7.  The  history  of  religious  art  has  recentiy  been 
studied  with  great  zeal.  In  the  Roman  Church  g»i- 
erally  tbe  opinion  prevails  that  a  return  to  the  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  alone,  can  bring  back  tbe 
(zolden  age  of  art.  Art  associations  are  espedally  no- 
merouB  in  France  and  Germany,  the  literature  on  re- 
ligious art  is  becoming  very  extensive,  and  periodi- 
cals exclusively  devoted  to  it  have  been  eatabUshedin 
both  countries.  The  Protestant  chorches  of  Germany 
are  generally  in  favor  of  making  a  more  extended  me 
of  art  for  religious  purposes  than  baa  been  the  case 
heretofore.  Tbe  church  diet  of  Elberfeld,  in  1S51, 
discui^Bed  the  question  of  Protestant  Art  Unions,  and 
in  1853  several  evangelical  societies  were  established. 
In  1858,  a  paper  (CAritUidte$  KmMta/f)  derated  to  tbe 
cultivation  of  religious  art  fVom  a  Protestant  point  of 
view  was  established  by  Scbnaase,  the  author  of  th« 
best  "History  of  Plastic  Art,"  in  connection  with 
Schnorr  von  Earolsfeld,  the  director  of  the  art-gallery 
in  Dresden,  and  GrQneisen,  court  preacher  at  Statt- 
gardt. 

8.  Literature. — Tho  best  work  on  the  history  (rf 
ChriKtUn  art,  though  not  extending  over  the  entire 
field,  is  Scbnaose,  CwcAHr&te  drr  bildenden  KSiu/e 
(DuBseldorf,  1844-66).  Other  works:  Kugler,  Band- 
bvch  dtr  Kumtgeschichte  (Stuttgardt,8ded.l8&6;  Eng- 
lish translation  [partial]  in  Bohn's  library,  lluiUaiml 
Mamiol  of  Script.,  Pamt.,  ArcJi.,  one.  and  mod..  Loud. 
1852);  Kinkel,  GctcMchle  der  bildendm  KUnttf  hri  dm 
(^rittlichen  Vdlkem  (Bonn,  1845) ;  Lord  Lindsay, 
Skeidut  o/Ok  Hittmy  ofCkntHan  Art  (Lond.  1847,  3 
vols.  8vo) ;  GwoUcAft  der  Malerri  (Berlin,  1847,  trans- 
lated into  English) ;  LObke,  Kumlg^tcki^te  (Statt- . 
gardt,  1^64);  Gttdachle  der  Pttutii  (Leipzig,  18fi^; 
Piper,  Mythohgie  und  SymhoUi  der  Chritiikieit  Kmul 
(Weimar,  1851-66);  Mrs.  Jameson,  tegend*  of  CiHt- 
Han  Art,  etc.  (Bgft.  ,18^^  ^mWr^^  ¥ 

iBg  (London,  1866);  Jama,  An  Stmn  (N.  T.  UCl). 
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nndflred),  Extti.  xx:^  26;  2  ChioD.  xvi,  14  (rlyvQ, 
elsewhere  "cnift,"  "occupation"),  Acts  xvQ,  29; 
Wfed.  xiv,4;  xvU,  7  (tpyov,  "woA"),  Eccliis.  xlix, 
1  (icpaoint,  to  do,  "practiae"),  Acts  xix,  19.  (See 
aeghorn,  Hut.  of  Anc.  and  Mod,  Art,  Edinb.  1848 ; 
Roebette,  Uct«ret  on  Anc.  Art,  Lond.  1864;  Gngler, 
Kuntt  der  HOraer,  Landshat,  1614;  De  Sanlcy,  ffiit. 
de  VArt  Jvdaiqm,  Vst.  18d8.)   See  Artificbb. 
■  The  ndimenta  of  the  arts,  which  are  nov  among 
dvillaed  nations  broaght  to  sncli  an  admirable  state  ' 
of  peHbctioB,  exist  also  among  the  nidest  nations, 
whence  we  inftr  that  tbey  mast  have  originated  part- 
ly in  necessity  and  partly  in  accident.    At  first  their  . 
processes  were  doabtless  very  imperfect  and  very  lim- 
ited ;  bnt  the  inqutsitlre  and  active  mind  of  man,  im>  . 
peDsd  by  his  wants,  soon  enlai^ed  and  improved  them. 
Acoertin^y,  in  Ae  fourth  generation  from  Adam,  we  < 
find  mentitm  made  of  "Tnhal'Cain,  an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron;"  and  also  of  Jubal, 
as  '*tbe  fkther  of  all  each  as  handle  the  harp  and  or- 
gan^" but  in  the  fhigments  of  antediluvian  history 
preserved  \fy  Moses,  there  is  nothing  more  explidt  on  ' 
this  subject,  as  the  bodt  of  Genesis  iqipeBn  to  be  de- 
signed ciiiefly  as  an  introdnction  to  the  history  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation.   See  AirncDiLirvuin.   The  first 
man  undoubtedly  kept  his  children  and  other  descend- 
ants about  Mm  as  long  at  possible,  and  exerdsed  pa-  ' 
temal  anthorit?  over  them.   Cain  was  the  first  who 
separat«l  from  his  father's'  society,  and  be  was  im- 
pelled to  this  step  throngh  fear  of  pntuahment  for  the 
murder  of  his  brother.    In  the  coarse  of  time  various 
rootives,  such  as  a  derin  to  obtain  land  ftn-  cultivation 
or  pastorage  fat  cattle,  might  induce  others  to  follow 
his  examine.    Thus  there  arose  separate  fiunilies, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  patriarchs.  When 
families  had  increased  to  tribes  and  nations,  we  find 
that  men  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  the  im- 1 
laovament  of  die  arts,    (See  Kitto's  Daily  BlbU  lUm- 
traUem,  1st  series,  4th  wee^  Sat.)    The  family  of 
Koah  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
of  civil  society  and  of  the  infiint  arts  which  had  exist-  j 
ed  befbre  the  Deluge,  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob  I 
it  appears  that  the  latx>ring  class  comprehended  hu&- 1 
bandmen,  mechanics,  artiste,  and  merchants.  E^pt, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  as  may  be  snfiicient- 
ly  proved  by  tbe  extraordinary  magnitude  and  per- 
manency itf  the  Egyptian  monoments,  the  magnificent 
temples  dedicated  to  their  gods,  and  the  splendid  obe- 
lisks erected  in  honor  of  their  kings.   The  learning  of 
the  Egyptians  has  been  made  known  to  ua  by  the  sa- 
cred historian.   By  this  record  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  this  ancient  people,  and  to  ; 
feel  astonishment  at  tbe  natnre  of  their  institutions,  ' 
the  extent  of  thdr  learning,  and  tbe  perfection  they 
had  attained  in  the  arts  at  so  early  a  period.  Moses, 
It  is  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in  fkvor  of 
the  arts  among  the  Hebrews,  nor  did  he  interdict  or 
endeavor  to  lessen  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple, bat,  on  Qie  contraiy,  speaks  in  praise  of  artificers 
(Exod.  XXXV,  80, 86).   The  descendants  of  Jacob  hav- 
ing lived  on  terras  of  amity  with  their  neighbors  of 
Xlzraim,  "until  another  king  arose  who  knew  not 
Joseph,"  they  nndoubtsdly  borrtfwed  flrom  tiiem  many 
of  their  instruments  of  .^^ricnltnre,  <rf  commerce,  and 
of  luxury,  and  as  the  artists  of  Egypt  descended  to 
depict  tbe  minntest  particniars  of  their  household  ar- 
nngements,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  i 
thefar  national  habits  and  observances  was  foithftilly  I 
represented,  we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment ! 
lespeetittg  tbe  arts  and  nsa^  irtiich  prevaited  among  j 
the  Hriwews.   See  Eotpt.  No  one  can  pretend  to 
doubt  that  tbe  scriptnral  narrative  is  singubtrly  illns- 
tated  and  confirmed  by  the  monuments,   A  rich  vein 
of  fUustiatioii  is  tiius  opened  by  comparing  the  various 
pnoasM  depicted  on  those  monoments  with  the  state- 


!  ments  scattered  throu^ont  the  inspired  rectada,  mme 
especially  tbe  nnmerous  metaphors  employed  by  the 
[ovphets  in  relation  to  many  of  these  arts  and  manu- 
factures; and  we  shall,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  tbe 
alphabetical  series,  give  descriptive  particulars  of  the 
various  arts  as  practised  among  the  ^^j-ptians,  preenm- 
ingj  that  those  subsequently  practised  by  tbe  Hebrews 
differed  but  little  from  them.    See  Carpbmtbr. 

So<m  after  the  death  of  Joshua  a  place  was  expressly 
allotted-by  Joab  to  artificers ;  it  was  called  the  valley 
of  craftsmen,  D*tlbnn  K*^ft  (1  Chron.  iv,  14;  comp.  Neh, 
xi,  86).  See  Csaftsuak.  Abont  this  time  mention 
is  also  made  of  artificers  in  gold  and  silver  (Judg.  xvil, 
3,  6).  See  Mbtal.  Some  of  the  less  complicated  in- 
struments used  in  agriculture  every  one  made  for  him- 
self. The  women  spun,  wove,  and  embroidoed;  tbey 
made  clothing,  not  only  for  their  fomiiiee,  but  for  sale 
(Exod.  XXXV,  25).  See  WoiUH.  Artificers  among 
the  Hebrews  were  not,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  servants  and  slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank,  and 
as  luxury  increased,  th^  became  very  numerous  (Jer. 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  See  Handichaft.  In  the  time 
of  David  and  SolomMi  there  were  Israelites  who  un- 
derstood the  construction  of  temples  and  palaces,  but 
they  were  still  inferior  to  the  Tyrians,  from  whom 
tbey  were  willing  to  receive  instruction  (1  Chron.  xlv, 
1;  xxli,  16).  See  ARCBtTBCTURE.  During  the  cap- 
tivity many  of  the  Hebrews  applied  themselvea  to  the 
arts  and  merchandise ;  and  BubsequenUy,  when  they 
were  scattered  abroad  among  different  nations,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  became  so  popular  that  the  Talmod- 
ists  taught  that  all  parents  should  have  their  children 
loBtructod  in  some  art  or  handcraft.  THuif  mention 
many  learned  men  of  thdr  nation.wbo  piac^sed  some 
kind  of  manual  labor,  or,  as  we  should  term  It,  fol- 
lowed some  trade ;  and  we  find  the  circumstance  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  tbe  Mew  Testament  (Matt,  xiii, 
I  68 ;  Acts  Ix ,  43 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  14,  etc.).  The  Jews,  like 
other  nations  of  their  time,  reckoned  certun  trades  in- 
famous ;  among  these,  the  Rabbins  classed  the  drivers 
of  assee  and  camels,  barbers,  sailors,  shepherds,  and 
I  inn-keepers,  placing  them  on  a  level  with  robbers. 
I  See  PuBLTCAK.  The  more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen 
i  in  the  apostolic  age  were  united,  it  appears.  In  a  sort 
of  corporation  or  society  (Acts  xix,  26),  and  such  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  Jews  also.  See  Mkchakic. 

Altftba  ('Apro/3i)),  a  dry  measure  used  by  the 
Babylonians  (Herod,  i,  192),  containing  seventy-two 
sextarii  accordini;  to  Epiphanius  (de  Ponderih.  et 
Mem.')  and  Isidore  of  Seville  Qib.  xvi,  Origen) ;  or, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbnthnot's  tables,  one  bushel,  one 
gallon,  and  one  pint,  allowing,  with  bim,  four  pecks 
and  six  |^nta  to  tbe  medimnns,  and  one  pint  to  the 
I  choenix  (for  it  waa  equal  to  1  medimnus  -I-  2  cfaos- 
nices).  It  is  fbund  only  in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  or 
Dan.  xiv,  SjVnlg.  (Antii-Ven.  "meaeure,"  Bel,ver. 
S).   See  Ubasobb. 

Artaxer'xeB,  the  Greek  form  (Apra^ptvc)  of 
the  name,  or  rather  titie,  of  several  Persian  kings  (on 
each  of  which  see  ftdly  in  Smith's  Did.  ofClaa.  Bioff. 
s.  v.),  and  applied  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  to  several  of 
them  occurri^/g  in  the  0.  T.   The  Hebrew  form  (Ar. 
taduhatt',  KPponpl'nK,  Ezra  vil,  1,  7;  or  Arta^ 
iha^,  6tni30riri'l«;,  Ezra  iv,  8, 11,  26;  vi,14;  once 
Artaduhaihia',  t^rnrtinri'iX,  Ezra  iv,  7 ;  Sept.  'Apia- 
ifaa^a)  is  a  slight  corruption  of  initinniBt,  which 
i  letters  De  Sacy  has  deciphered  in  the  inscriptions  of 
j  Nakshi  Enstam,  and  which  he  vocalizes  ArUAdOr 
\  {Antiq.  d.  I  Pent,  p.  100).    Geeenius  pronounces  them 
I  ArtackAaiT;  and,  by  assumfaig  the  easy  change  of  r 
into  I,  and  the  transpodtkm  of  the  «,  makes  Artacb- 
shast  very  closely  represent  its  prototype  (TVs.  fle6. 
p.  156).   The  word  ia  a  eomponnd,  tbe  first  element  of 
which,  arto— found  In  sevfeiil  iBertia»-»inefc^iB«- 
eially  admitted  to  mean  gnoti  the  latter  part 'being 
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tbe  Z«nd  ibbAetftro,  Huff  (Lt«s«n,  in  th«  ZeUac^.  xw 
Kvtde  d.  Morgnl.  vi,  161  sq.).  Thns  the  Mnsa  of 
great  varrwr  (jttyag  npf|iot)i  which  Herodotus  (vi,  98) 
assigned  to  tbe  Greek  form  Artaxerxes,  accords  with 
that  which  etymolof^y  (see  Lassen,  Ktikchnft,  p.  86) 
discovers  in  the  ori^pnal  Persian  title  (particularly 
when  we  consider  that  as  the  king  could  onl/  be 
chosen  tram  the  soldier-caste — tbe  KihtOriycu — 
warrior  and  kiog  are  so  far  cognate  tenns) ;  although 
Pott,  according  to  his  etymolog;  of  Xtrxea,  takes  Ar- 
taxerxet  to  be  more  than  equivalent  to  Artoch^tr — 
to  be  "magnna  regnm  rex"  (A^.  Fomk.  I,  p.lxvfi). 
See  Cdsbifobm  Imscriptioks;  Hierogltpbics. 

Cundftna. 

{Art     ik  A   d    a  , 


HleroglTphlc. 
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d     A  sh  _ 
Audent  A««jri«n  and  Egyptian  fomti  of  tbe  name  Artuerxes. 

1.  The  Persian  king  who,  at  the  instigaUoo  of  the 
adverBaries  of  tbe  Jews,  obstructed  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  from  his  time  to  that  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia  (Ezra  iv,  7-24).  The  monarch  here  referred  to 
is  probably  (see  Arasdbbiib)  not  CaaAgtea  (as  Joae- 
|riiiu  says,  Ant.  xi,  2,  V),  but  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Darius  Hystasids,  and  can  be  no  other  than  tbe  Ha- 
rlan impostor  Smerdit  (SfiipSti;'),  who  seized  on  tbe 
throne  B.C.  522,  and  was  murdered  after  a  usurpation 
of  less  than  eight  months  (Herod,  iii,  61-78).  Profane 
liistoriaas,  indeed,  have  not  mentioned  him  under  the 
title  of  Artaxerxes;  but  neither  do  Herodotus  and 
Justin  (tbe  latter  of  whom  calls  him  Orapattes,  i,  9) 
agree  In  hia  wiaie  (aee  Bertheau,  CesdL  d.  Itr,  p.  897). 
SeeSMBSOts. 

2.  As  to  the  tecond  Artaxences,  in  the  seventh  ^'ear 
of  whose  reign  Ezra  led  a  second  colony  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  Itack  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii,  1  the  opinions 
are  divided  lietween  Xerxet  (with  Micfaaelis  in  loc. ; 
Jabn,  Einl.  II.  I,  276;  Archil.  11,  i,  259;  De  Wette, 
IW.  §  196,  and  others)  and  his  son  Artaxerxes  Lonffi- 
moina  (so  H.  Hicbaelis;  Offerhaus;  Eichbom,  EinL 
iil,  697;  Berthnldt,  Eini.  iii,  9^9;  Gesunius,  Thaaur. 
p.  156;  Klelnert^  in  the  DorjHii.  Beitr.  i,  1;  Keil, 
Cknm,  p.  108;  Arcbinard,  Chronalogs,  p.  128,  and  many 
others),  Josejdius  (^Ant.  xi,  5,  6)  calls  him  Xerxes; 
but,  firom  various  considerations  (chiefly  that  because 
tbe  first  portion  of  the  iNMik  of  Ezra  relates  to  Darius 
Hystaspis,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  next  king  spoken 
of  must  be  bis  successor  Xerxes ;  that  Nehcmiah's  ab- 
sence of  twelve  years  is  ample  to  allow  the  confiiBion 
in  tbe  infont  colony  under  tiie  merely  moral  sway  of 
Ezra;  and  that  Josephus  likewise  confounds  tbe  Ar> 
taxerxes  of  Kehemiab  with  Xerxes,  while  the  author 
of  the  apocryphal  version  of  Ewjras  [1  Esdr.  ii,  17 ; 
vii,  4 ;  Tiil,  correctly  calU  both  these  kings  Arta- 
smcea,  a  name,  niMeover,  more  like  the  Heb.  Ibnn, 
and  in  that  case  not  conflicting  with  tbe  distinctive 
title  of  Xerxes  in  Esther),  it  is  nearly  certain  that  (as 
in  Syncell.  C^roa.  p.  251)  he  is  the  same  with  the  third 
Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  kinf;  who,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  considerately  allowed  Nehemiah  to 
Ro  to  Jerusalem  for  tbe  furtherance  of  purely  national 
objects,  invested  bim  with  the  government  of  his  own 
people,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  there  for  twelve 
years  (Neh,  ii,  1  sq. :  v,  14).  It  is  almost  unanimous* 
ly  agifeed  that  tbe  king  here  intended  is  Artaitrxes 
/y>R^'mSniM('AprnCtp{ijcCi^therwiae  'Apro^tp&jc,  B&br 
ad  Cut.  p.  16€,  175]).  See  NxtiEMtAn.  As  this  prince 
began  to  reign  B.C.  466,  the  restoration  under  Ezra 
will  fall  in  B.C.  459,  and  the  first  under  Nehemiah  in 
B.C.  446.  See  the  Meih.  Quart.  Review.  July,  1650,  p. 
496.  Others  (as  J.  D.  Michaelis)  nndeistand  Arta- 
itncrt  MtmuM  (reigned  B.C.  404-669)  to  be  meant 
(coup.  Keb.  xiii,  28,  witfa  JoMpbos,  Ant.  xi,  8,  8  and 


4) ;  but  Bcrtholdt  {Einleit.  iii,  1014)  shows  that  the  age 
of  Eliashib  (cf.  v.)  will  not  allow  this  (oomp.  Keb.  iii, 
I,  with  xil,  1,  10) ;  for  Eliashib,  who  was  Ugli-prie»t 
when  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  (Keh.  iii,  1),  L  e. 
on  this  last  supposition,  B.C.  385,  was  grandson  of 
Jeshoa  (Neh.  xii,  10),  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  iii,  2),  B.C.  585.  We  cannot  think  that  the 
grandfather  and  grandson  were  separated  by  an  inter- 
val  of  150  years.  Besides,  as'Eara  and  Nehemtah 
were  contemporaries  (Neh.  viii,  9),  tiiis  theory  tranv 
fen  Ae  whole  history  contained  in  Ens  vii,  ad  fin., 
and  Nehemiah  to  tbia  date,  and  It  is  hard  to  balicvc 
that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  annsls  there  nn 
no  events  recorded  Iretweea  the  reigns  of  Darins  Hya- 
taspis  (Ezra  vi)  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  As  already 
observed,  there  are  again  aome  who  maintain  that  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  la  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Ezra,  the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the  bo> 
ginning  of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus  they 
distinguish  three  P^sbn  kings  called  Artaxerxee  in 
the  Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezra  iv,  (2)  Xerxea 
in  Ezra  vii,  and  (8)  Artaxerxes  Lon^imanus  in  Nebe- 
miab.  But  (in  addition  to  tbe  arguments  above)  it  is 
almost  demonstrable  that  Xerxea  Is  the  Abasnerus  of 
tbe  book  of  Esther  [see  Ahasdbbos],  and  it  is  bard 
to  suppose  that  besides  bia  oidinazy  name  ho  would 
i  have  been  called  both  Abasueras  and  Artaxarzea  in 
'  the  O.  T.  It  seems,  too,  very  probable  that  tiM  poliry 
of  Neh,  ii  was  a  continuation  and  renewal  of  tliat  of 
Ezra  vii,  and  that  the  same  king  was  tbe  author  a( 
•  both.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for  Xerxes  to  be  the  Ar- 
taxerxes of  Nehemiah,  as  Josephus  asserts  (Aitt,  xi, 
6,  6),  for  Xerxes  only  reigned  21  years,  wbereaa  Ne- 
hemiah (xiii, «)  speaks  of  tbe  82d  year  of  Artaxema. 
Nor  is  It  necessaiy  to  beliave  that  the  book  of  Extm  is 
a  strictly  continuous  history.  It  is  evident  from  tlte 
first  words  of  ch.  vii  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end 
of  c-b.  vi.  Indeed,  as  cb.  vi  concludes  in  the  €Ch  year 
of  Darius,  and  ch.  vii  be^Hns  with  the  7th  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter  kiog  to  be 
Xerxes  without  assuming  an  interval  of  86  years  (B.C. 
516-479)  between  the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  more  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  one  of  66,  which  will  carry  us  to  B.C. 
469,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimsnos.  VC% 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  king  of  Pcraia  un- 
der whom  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  carried  on  their 
vrork ;  that  in  B.C.  457  he  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem : 
that  after  18  years  it  became  evident  that  a  civil  as 
well  as  an  ecclesiastical  bead  was  required  for  the  new 
settlement,  and  therefbre  that  in  446  be  allowed  Nehe- 
miah to  go  up  In  the  latter  capacity.  From  tbe  testi- 
mony of  profene  historians,  this  king  appears  remark- 
able among  Persian  monarchs  for  wisdom  and  right 
feeling,  and  with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the 
Jews  coincides  (Diod.  xi,  71). 

Ahtaxebxes  I,  samamed  LoxoiMATvcts  (Gr.  Ma- 
Kpiixtip,  lot^handfd),  tntn  the  circumstance  that  Im 
right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left  (Plutarch,  Artar. 
1),  was  king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  B.C.  466-4^ 
[strictly  466-426]  (Diod.  xl,  69 ;  xii,  61 ;  Thuc.  iv,  50). 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes  I.  had 
been  murdered  by  ArtatMnus,  and  after  he  bad  him- 
self  put  to  death  bis  own  brother  Darius,  at  tbe  insti- 
gation  of  Artabanus  (Justin,  iii,  1 ;  Ctesias  ap.  Phot. 
jiibl,  p.  40,  a,  ed.  Bekk.).  His  reign  is  characterized 
(Pint.  lU  sNp.)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
turbed 1^  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  Uie  sa- 
traps ;  and  after  the  reduction  of  these,  by  a  revolt 
the  Egyptians  (B.C.  462  [Clinton,  460]),  in  the  conns 
of  which  the  Athenians  became  Involved,  and  gained 
two  memorable  victories  over  the  forces  of  Artaxerxf  f 
(B.C.  449),  tbe  one  >iy  land  and  the  other  by  sea  (Diod. 

'  xii.  4;  Thucyd.  i,  104  sq.).  This  is  said  to  have  led 
to  a  treaty  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  on  teim 
very  bvorable  to  the  former  (Thiilwall's  iHMorg  of  \ 

1  Gruee.  i,  804;  Smith's  Biif^bt^hr^n^  2K).  Xr- 
taxerxes  appMO^'Bi^pBdW^P&Dder  of  hit , 
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r^n  In  peace.  He  ms  soeceeded  by  his  son  Xerxes 
II  (Clinton,  FmH  BdL  U,  880). 

▲r'temas  ('Aprtfiig  for  'Aprtnttwpog,  Artemda- 
rtu,  i.  e.  gwen  by  DUma)  occara  once  C^it.  ui,  12)  as 
tha  name  of  an  esteemed  disciple,  in  connection  witlj 
Tychichu*,  one  of  'whom  Faol  designed  to  mxA  Into 
Crete  to  enpply  the  place  of  Titus,  when  he  invited 
the  Utter  to  visit  him  at  Kicopolis.  A.D.  68.  Eccle- 
aiaMical  tndltfeil  tnakes  him  to  have  been  Ushi^  of 
Lystm. 

ArtjhnlB.    See  Du?ta. 

Art&non.   See  Mainsail. 

Artemon,  a  beretic,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
centory.  Little  is  known  of  his  history ;  even  his 
name  Is  sometimes  ^ven  Artemon  and  sometimes  Ar- 
tetnas.  The  principal  sources  of  oar  scanty  inlbrma- 
tion  we  EoaeUoB,  Ectl.  BiA.  v,  28,  where  be  uses  the 
nsme  Artemon,  and  vii,  80,  where  it  ii  Artemas ;  The- 
odoret,  Hant.  Fab.  EfU.  U,  4 ;  Epiphanius,  Bter.  Uv, 
I,  4 ;  Photius,  BOiiioUt.  46.  Ensebios  dtes  names  of 
writers  against  Artemon,  knd  gives  some  hints  of  his 
doctrine  as  being  the  same  with  that  of  Theodotos  the 
tanner,  ris.  that  Christ  was  a  mere  nun.  Theodoret 

0.  e.}  aayB  that  Artemoo  beUe%'«d  In  God  tha  creator, 
bat  asserted  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man ;  bom  of  a  vir- 
^n,  however,  and  superior  to  the  prophets.  Eusebi- 
U9  speaks  of  Artemon  and  his  followers  as  abandon- 
ing the  Scriptures  for  "syllogisms  and  geometiy." 
Ue  states  alra  that  Paul  of  Samosata  revived  the  her- 
esy of  Artemon.  Schlelermacber  (^Theol.  Zeittchrifi, 
l^a,  iii,  295  sq. ;  translated  by  Moses  Stuart  in  Bibl. 
Jtepotilorj/,  v,  SS4  sq.)  goes  into  a  careful  examination 
of  the  fragments  of  onr  knowledge  abont  Artemon, 
and  adopts  the  view  previously  given  out  by  GeQoa- 
dios  of  Marseilles,  that  Artem<m  was,  la  reality,  a  Sa- 
bellian.  See  also  Lardner,  Workg,  il,  403  sq. ;  Schaff- 
bausen,  Bittoria  ArUmonU  ft  Artemoniiarum,  Leipzig, 
1737,  4to ;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Penon  of  Chritt,  div, 

1,  voL  Ii,  8 ;  Neander,  Chunk  Hi^ry,  i,  680. 
Artemonitea,  followers  of  Artemon  (q,  v.).  A 

small  remnant  of  the  Artemonites  existed  in  the  third 
century.— Euseb.  Ch.  Hut.  v,  28. 

Article.  IS  Gbahhar.  Of  this  part  of  speech, 
bat  one  khid,the  ieJMe  article,  requires  any  consid- 
eration liere,  atnce  the  indefioita  article  in  tiiose  lan- 
guages where  It  is  grammatically  treated  as  a  peculiar 
form  is,  after  all,  but  a  modUication  of  the  numeral 
for  one  (Gr.  tic,  ^vilc;  Lat.  iniu;  French,  m;  Germ. 
fNif  Eng.  an,  etc.).  In  Hebrew  the  definite  article  is 
denoted  by  the  syllable  11  prefixed  to  the  noun  (or 
other  word  so  employed),  and  the  Dageah  forte  insert- 
ed in  the  following  letter  (whenever  this  will  admit) 
shows  that  this  was  but  a  contraction  for  some  older 
form,  probably  (or  perhaps  a  modified  form  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  fl^K),  corresponding  to  the  Ar- 
abic alatel,  which  in  Ulw  manner  assimilates  its  last 
letter  to  that  of  many  words  with  which  it  is  Joined. 
In  Cbalde*  and  Sjyrlac,  however,  thia  prefix  is  never 
employad,  but  in  its  stead  the  letta  K  (or  syllable  aX) 
is  t^pendei  to  the  nonn,  which  is  then  add  to  be  in 
the  **  definite  or  emphatic  state."  In  the  Greek  Ian- 
;:aage,  on  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  pronominal  in 
form  and  construction,  being,  in  fact,  origmally  (e.  g. 
in  Homer)  actually  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  The 
pmnt  of  the  greatest  importance  in  biblical  criticism, 
and  that  fiv  the  interest  connected  with  which  the 
subject  is  here  introduced,  is  die  f^nent  omisrion 
of  the  definite  article  in  the  New  Testament,  where  in 
claMical  Greek  its  presence  is  grammatically  requisite. 
Bishop  Middleton  has  treated  copiously  of  this  peculi- 
arity {Ooctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  Lond.  1824,  and 
often  since) ;  but  many  of  the  "  canons"  that  he  lays 
down  for  its  nee  or  disuse,  upon  which  important  theo- 
lagical  ctmcloriona  have  oRen  been  made  to  depend, 
are  highly  fanciful,  and  unsupported     general  Hel- 


lenistic usage.  .The  idiom  in  question  is,  in  bet,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  transfer  of  the  Hebrew  laws  for  the 
omission  or  insertion  of  the  article  prefix,  which  may 
be  found  clearly  drawn  out  in  Nordheimer's  Hei.  Gram. 
ii,  §  716-729,  especially  §  717,  718;  and  depend  upon 
this  essential  prindple,  that  Uie  article  may  be  omit- 
ted before  any  word  that  is  regarded  as  being  already 
mfficiendg  dffimU,  either  by  reason  of  being  in  con- 
struction with  another  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  or 
other  qualifying  term,  or  by  being  distinctive  in  itself, 
so  as  not  to  be  specially  liable  to  misinterpretation. 

Axticde  (Xo/oc)  OF  Aqreeuent  (1  Hacc.  xiii,  29 ; 
2  Maoc  xir,  S8).   See  Alluxcb. 

Artlclea  of  Faith,  statements  of  the  main  points 
of  belief  of  any  single  church  ftsmed  by  authority  of 
the  church,  and  binding  upon  its  roioistcrs  or  mem- 
bers, or  upon  both.  Some  object  to  Articles  of  Faith. 
Among  the  grounds  of  objection  are  the  following, 
viz.  that  they  infHnge  Christian  liberty,  and  super- 
sede the  Scriptures  by  substituting  in  their  place  a 
number  of  humanly-formed  propositions;  that  to  ex- 
hibit the  Christian  faith  in  any  limited  number  of 
statements  is  vurtDolly  to  decliu^  that  all  besides  is 
superfluous.  It  is  objected,  also,  that  such  articles 
nourish  hypocrisy,  and  binder  advancement  in  divine 
knowledge.  "  If  emptcyed  at  aU,"  it  Is  sftid,  *'  they 
should  be  in  the  words  of  Scripture."  The  advocates 
for  **  articles  tit  faith,"  on  the  other  hand,  tS&na  that  it 
is  not  their  purpose  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  Cbiistianlty 
in  any  number  of  propositions,  but  merely  to  set  forfli 
the  belief  of  a  given  church  upon  the  leading  truths  of 
religion,  as  well  as  upon  those  matters  which  have  at 
any  period  been  subjects  of  heretical  corruption  or  of 
controversy,  and  respecting  which  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  agreement  among  snch  as  are  to  be 
members  of  the  same  church ;  that  artit^  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  guides  through  the  whole  voyage  of 
Christian  inquiry,  but  only  beacon-Ugbts  to  inform 
the  mariner  where  lie  those  rocks  and  shoals  on  which 
preceding  voyagers  have  made  shipwreck.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  snch  articles,  because  the 
sense  of  Scripture  upon  any  one  point  of  fiiith  lies  scat- 
tered over  too  large  a  surfiice  to  be  ea^y  collected  for 
himself  by  every  Individual  member  tk  the  church ; 
that  scriptural  truths  are  as  capable  as  any  other  of 
being  translated  into  common  language ;  and  that  con- 
troversies within  the  church  upon  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  would  abound,  if  the  church  itself  should 
give  no  interpretation  of  them  (comp.  Rom.  vi,  17 ;  2 
Tim.  i,  18).  —  Buck,  Tkeol.  pict. ;  Eden,  TKeat.  Diet. 
See  CoNFESBioKS ;  CrbrdsI 

ARTICLES,  Lahbeth.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine 
concerning  Predestination,  EVee-will,  etc.,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  vehement  disputes  on  the  Continent, 
had  been  brought  into  England  by  the  refugees,  and 
gained  preat  footing,  about  the  year  1504,  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  influence  of  Cartwright,  the  Lady  Mar. 
garet  profeesor.  Barret,  a  fellow  of  Cains  College, 
g^eached  ad  dtnsm  against  Calvin's  doctrines.  Arch- 
Idshop  Wbitgift  at  first  took  Barret's  part;  but  at  last, 
u^ed  by  the  heads  of  colleges,  sent  for  hbn  to  Lam- 
beth, and  directed  him  not  to  preach  such  doctrine 
again.  Dr.  Whittaker,  the  reglus  professor,  support- 
ed the  novel  doctrines;  and  this  party,  baviag  stated 
the  controversy  to  their  own  liking,  drew  up  nine  ar- 
ticles into  form,  and  laid  them  befi>re  Archbishop 
WTiitgift,  who  cdled,  November  10th,  ftn  assembly  at 
Lambeth  to  consider  the  question,  consisting  of  Fletcb> 
er,  the  elect  of  London;  Vaughan,  elect  of  Banter; 
Trindall,  dean  of  Ely;  and  Whittaker  and  the  Cam- 
bridge divines.  They  drew  up  the  following  nine  ar- 
ticles, known  as  the  "Lambeth  Articles:"  "1.  God 
hath  from  etemi^  predestinated  certain  penoos  to 
life,  and  hath  reprobated  certain  persons  unto  death. 
2.  The  moving  or  effidentoanse  of  pMcot^^ 
life  is  not  the  foresight  ofilf  %^y^^WgkV» 
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of  good  works,  or  of  any  tfamg  that  is  in  the  penons 
predeetinated,  but  the  alone  will  of  God'a  good  pleas- 
ora.  8.  The  predestinati  are  a  predetennined  and  cer- 
tain nombw,  which  can  nithsr  be  leasened  nm  in- 
crcased.  4.  Sach  as  axe  not  predesdnated  to  salvation 
shall  bievitably  be  condemned  on  account  of  their 
afau.  6.  The  true,  lively,  and  jiutifyiDg  &ith,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  justifying,  is  not  extinguished,  doth 
not  utterly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away  in  the  elect, 
either  finally  or  totally,  fi.  A  true  believer— that  is, 
one  who  ta  endned  wHh  Justifying  fiuth — is  certified 
by  the  foil  asanranceof  fUtb  that  his  dns  are  foi^ven, 
and  that  he  shall  be  everlastingly  saved  by  Christ. 
7.  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed,  is  not  imparted,  is  not 
granted  to  alt  men,  by  which  they  may  be  saved  if 
Uiey  will.  8.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  Christ  un- 
less it  be  given  him,  and  uttless  the  Father  draw  hini ; 
and  all  men  are  not  drawn  hy  the  FUher,  that  they 
may  come  to  his  Son.  9.  It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power 
of  every  man  to  be  saved."  The  archbishop  approved 
the  articles  Nov.  20,  1596,  and  sent  them  to  Cam< 
bridge ;  but  the  queen  ordered  them  to  be  recalled, 
and  censured  Whitgift  severely.  As  the  meeting  at 
Lambeth  was  not  a  lawful  synod,  its  resolutions  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  church  of  that  day ; 
nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  light  than  as  declaring  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  ohoreh  authorities  oftliat  period 
apon  the  subject  of  predestination.  The  very  effort 
to  enact  them  seems  to  show  that  the  Calvinistic  bish- 
ops of  the  time  were  not  satisfied  that  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  were  Calvinistic. — Collier,  Eccl.  Hist,  vii,  187 ; 
Hardwick,  Hitt,  of  59  Artidea,  ch.  vii,  and  Appendix, 
No.  vi;  Strype's  WhU^Jt,  p.  462;  Browne  0»  89  Ar- 
ticles, p.  879. 

ARTICLES  or  Pkrth,  five  articles  agreed  upon  at 
a  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  con- 
vened at  Perth  by  command  of  James  VI  on  the  25th 
of  Aogust,  1618.  These  articles  enjoined  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  observance  of  Cliristmas,  Good 
Fiiday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  and  confirmation,  and 
sanctioned  tlie  private  administration  of  baptism  and 
of  the  Lwd's  Supper.  They  were  highly  obnoxious 
to  the  Presl^rterians  of  Scotland,  not  only  on  thrir 
own  account,  bnt  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  change  tlie 
whole  constitution  of  the  church ;  and  because  they 
were  adopted  without  &ee  discussion  in  the  Assembly, 
and  in  mere  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  king,  who 
was  also  regarded  as  having  nnduly  interfered  with 
die  constitution  of  the  Assemldy  itself.  They  were, 
however,  ratified  liy  tin  Parliament  on  tlie  4th  of  Au- 
guxt,  1621— a  day  long  remembered  In  Scotland  as 
Blatk  Saturday — were  enfbrced  by  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
that  contention  between  the  king  and  the  people  which 
^induced  results  so  grave  and  sad  for  both  in  the  sub- 
sequent reign.  The  General  Assembly  of  Glasgow  in 
1688  declared  that  of  Perth  to  have  been  "  mtne, 
onlawfhl,  and  null,"  and  oondemned  the  Five  Atti- 
ctes,  —  Chambers's  facycfopmfia,  s.  v. ;  Calderwood, 
Bvtory  of  Church  of  ScoUmd,  vol.  li;  Hetherington, 
Ckurck  of  Scotland,  i,  239. 

ARTICLES  OP  ScHMALKALD.  — The  Protestants 
had  formed  the  Schmalkaldic  League  (q.  v.)  in  1531, 
and  the  emperor,  by  the  Relip^ons  Peace  of  1582,  had 
agreed  to  maintain  the  ttatv»  gno  until  a  council  should 
meet  to  settle  all -qnesttens.  He  endeavored  to  have 
a  papal  council  called  in  1687;  but  the  Wittenberg 
divines,  not  willing  to  trnst  such  a  body,  agreed  to 
cert«n  articles  drawn  up  by  Lnther,  and  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  electors,  princes,  and  states  at 
Schmalkald  (Feb.  15,  1637).  They  were  principally 
deigned  to  show  how  far  the  Lutherans  were  disposed 
to  go  in  order  to  avcdd  a  final  rapture  with  Some,  and 
in  what  sense  they  were  willing  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  In  these  arti> 
dies  opporition  to  the  Romish  doctrine  is  very  strongly 
expressed.   The  articles  afterward  became  one  of  tiie 


authoritative  symbolical  Ixx^  of  the  Lntiunn.  Chirck. 
Dr.  Murdoch,  in  his  notes  to  Moaheim  (Ob.  HiMvy 
cent,  xvi,  sec.  i,  ch.  iii,  §  9),  gives  the  f<^owing  ac- 
count of  them :  "  The  Augsburg  Confessioii  was  ia- 
tended  to  soften  prejudice  against  the  Lutherana,  aa4 
to  concilute  the  good- will  of  the  Catholics.  Of  eoorae, 
the  genUe  Melancthon  was  employed  to  write  it.  Tb« 
Articles  of  Schmalkald,  on  the  contTwy,  were  a  prep- 
aration  for  a  campaign  against  an  enemy  witli  wIukd 
no  compromise  was  deemed  possible,  and  in  which 
victory  or  death  was  tha  only  altematiTe.  OfoowM, 
all  deUcacy  toward  Ae'CathcOics  was  disp^lised  viO, 
and  Luther's  fiery  style  was  chosen,  and  allowed  faD 
scope.  In  words  the  Articles  flatly  contradict  Lb« 
Coofeeuon  in  some  Instances,  though  in  some  tbcy 
are  the  same.  Thus  the  Confession  (article  24)  asja: 
*We  are  uujustiy  charged  with  having  aboUshed  the 
mass.  For  it  is  manifest  that,  without  boasting,  we 
may  say  the  mass  is  observed  by  as  with  greater  de- 
votion and  earnestness  than  by  our  omtoeers.'  Bn 
in  tite  Articles  of  Schmalkald,  part  ii,  art.  II,  it  is  said 
'that  the  popish  mass  is  the  greatest  and  most  hor- 
rid abomination,  as  militating  directly  and  violeatly 
against  these  articles ;  and  yet  it  has  become  the  chief 
and  most  splendid  of  all  the  popish  idolatries.*  In 
the  Confession  they  applied  the  name  of  the  mass  to 
the  Lutheran  torn  of  the  Eucharist;  but  in  these  Ar- 
ticles they  confine  that  term  to  the  proper  import,  the 
ordinary  public  service  among  the  Catholics.  The 
Articles  Ot  Schmalkald  cover  28  folio  pages,  aid  are 
preceded  by  a  pre&ce,  and  followed  by  a  treatise  on 
the  power  and  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  first  part 
contains  four  concise  articles  respecting  God,  the  Trin- 
ity, and  the  incarnation,  passion,  and  ascennim  of 
Christ,  in  accordance  iritfa  the  Apostles'  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creeds.  On  these  articles  the  ProteEtants  pro- 
fessed to  agree  together  with  the  Papists.  The  sec- 
ond part  also  contains  four  articles  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, but  in  which  the  Protestants  and  Papist  are 
declared  to  be  totally  and  irreconcilably  at  variaBce. 
They  relate  to  the  nature  and  to  the  grounds  of  jnati- 
fication,  tbe  mass  and  saint  worship,  ecdeeiastical  ami 
monldsh  utabllshments,  and  the  claims  of  the  pope. 
Tbe  third  part  contains  fifteen  articles,  which  tbe  Prot- 
estants considered  as  relating  to  very  important  sob- 
Jects,  but  on  which  the  Papists  laid  little  stress.  Thr 
subjects  are  sin,  the  law,  repentance,  the  Gospel,  bap- 
tism, the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  keys  (or  spiiitiul 
power),  confession,  excommunication,  ordioatioa,  cA- 
ibacy  of  the  clergy,  churches,  good  works,  moiuHlic 
vows,  and  human  satisfkction  fbr  sin.  When  the  Ptot- 
estants  subscribed  these  articles,  Melancthon  annexed 
a  reservatkin  to  his  s^nature  purporting  that  he  could 
admit  of  a  pope,  provided  he  would  allow  tbe  Gospel 
to  be  preached  in  its  purity,  and  would  give  np  ids 
pretensions  to  a  divine  right  to  mk,  and  would  foond 
his  claims  wholly  on  expedien<7  and  human  conpaeS. 
In  consequence  of  this  dissent  from  Lnt^,  Mdaac- 
thon  was  requested  to  draw  up  an  article  on  tiie  power 
and  supremacy  of  tiw  pope.  He  did  so,  and  the  Prot- 
ectants were  well  {deased  witii  it,  and  subscribed  to  it. 
It  is  annexed  to  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald."  See  J. 
G.  Walch's  introduction  to  liina  Symbol,  lib.  i,  cap.  v. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald  ap- 
peared in  Wittenberg,  1688,  4to,  in  German;  in  Lat- 
in (by  Generanns),  1641,  8vo.  SelneUwr  afterward 
made  a  new.  Idtln  version,  which  Is  the  one  adopted 
in  the  collection  of  Lutheran  creeds  in  Latin,  A  pew 
edition  of  the  German  text,  with  the  literature  of  tlte 
subject,  was  published  by  Marheineke  (Berlin,  1817, 
4to).  See  also,  fbr  tbe  text  and  history,  Francke:,  £»- 
bri  8t/mboUd  Eecl.  lutkertma  (Lips.  1847,  ISmo) ;  Gue- 
ricke,  Ckriia.  BywboUk^  %  14{  Baoke,  MUmj  tkt 
Se/brma&m,  vol.  iii. 

ARTICLES,  Six.  This  was  an  act  (known  as 
"  tbe  bloody  statute")  passed  dnrins  tb^  peiiod  of  re- 
action against  th^IUfiiiaibttWWttll^d&^ 
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TITI, -which  lasted  from  1688  to  1544.  Gardner  and 
Tonatall  took  Bdvaotaga  of  this  mood  of  the  king's 
mind,  and  proennd  the  enactment.  In  1639f  of  the  "six 
■itidas  flff  the  abolMungof  dmnlfy  of  opinions;"  in 
reality,  s  law  to  piwiBb  with  death  all  pmmu  who 
sfaoold  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Redonncn  on  the 
points  covered  by  it.  These  points  were,  that  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  there  re- 
mains no  snbetance  of  bread  and  wine,  but  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  that  corammuon  in  both 
kinds  is  not  neceesary ;  that  priests,  according  to  the 
law  ot  God,  may  sot  marry ;  that  vows  of  chaetily 
oagjit  to  be  observed ;  that  private  masses  ought  to  be 
oontfamad;  and  that  anricuUr  confession  is  expedient 
and  necessary,  and  ooght  to  be  retted  in  the  church. 
Cranmer  strennonsly  opposed  this  act,  but  afterward 
complied.  Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bisli- 
oprics.  It  was  under  this  act  that  Anne  Askew  (q. 
v.),  or  Ascoogb,  was  executed  in  1546. — Bamet,  f/irt. 
OigL  Srfbnt.  i,  416;  U,  68;  Mihland,  £tMgt  ^  the 
ReJbrm^iaH^  essay  zll;  Hardwlek,  O^nrck  Sutajy  iii, 
205;  Keal,  flUorjro/'fAe/ViCaM,  Tol.i,ch.l. 

ARTICLES,  TwBNTT-FivE,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chnrch.   They  are  as  fbllowe: 

L  Of  Faith  in  Ot»  BtHy  Trinf^.— There  la  bnt  one  llring 
and  true  Uod,  eTertaiUnc,  without  hodr  or  parts,  of  InAnlte 
power,  wtxdom,  and  goocbeM;  the  maker  and  prewrtir  of 
»U  (hiIlg^  rlalble  and  InrlntUe.  And  ta  noUr  of  tUt  Ood- 
bead  there  are  three  persona,  of  one  rabelancet  power,  and 
et«nilt7,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoet. 

IL  0/  the  Word,  nr  Son  ttf  God,  uAo  tms  made  wry  Man. 
— TTie  Son,  who  la  the  Word  of  the  Fatber,  the  rery  utd  eter- 
nal (lod,  of  one  (utMance  with  the  Fatber,  took  man's  nature 
in  the  wonib  of  the  bleasod  Vir^n ;  ao  that  two  whole  and  per- 
fect naturea.  that  la  to  say,  the  Qodhead  and  manhood,  were 
Mned  tog.'ther  in  ooe  peraon,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof 
H  cee  Chrkt,  TOT  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  onSered, 
was  cncified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  ua, 
and  to  be  a  («crfflce,  not  only  fhr  ori^nal  gallt.  bat  abo  for 
actual  ^na  of  men, 

tit  0/  the  aemtTTMtiM  of  CArM.— Cbrlat  did  trtdr  rise 
again  from  the  dead,  and  toA  wain  hb  body,  with  all  magi 
appertalnlBK  to  the  perfeclkn  ofman'a  aatnre,  wherewith  he 
■Mended  Into  heaven,  and  Uiere  aitteth  nnUi  be  retam  to 
all  nen  at  the  taat  day. 

IV.  Qftht  Holy  GAoif.— The  Holy  Ohoat,  pnoeedlng  ttam 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  ia  of  one  aubatanre,  ma}est7,  aM  ^o- 
ly  with  the  Father  and  the  Sat,  very  and  eternal  Ood. 

V.  Tht  8u!fkimt^9fth«BUu8vrtptur«9  for  Sanation. — 
The  Holy  Smptoreieonlain  all  uiinganeeeaMiy  to  salvation ; 
•0  that  whataoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  ia  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  H  alwold  be 
bdSered  as  an  arttde  o(  fklth,  or  be  tbou^t  requMte  at  nie- 
eaaary  to  aalratioo.  In  the  naate  at  the  Uoiy  ikrlatnre,  we 
do  nndetetand  thote  eaaonleal  booka  of  the  Old  and  New  Tee- 
tament^f  whose  authority  was  never  axyj  donbt  in  the  church. 

The  Stmiet  >tf  On  Camateal  Book»:  Ucneeln,  Exodua,  Le- 
vltleiM,  Nnmbera,  Deateronomy,  Jaehna,  Judgea,  Knth,  The 
nnt  Book  of  Samnel,  The  Seoond  Book  cf  Samuel,  The  Fliat 
Book  of  KII10,  The  Second  Book  of  Kings,  The  Fix^  Bm*  of 
ChroDidev,  The  Second  Book  of  Chrontcke,  The  Book  of  Esra, 
The  Book  of  Nehemlah.  The  Book  of  Gather,  The  Book  of  Job, 
TTie  Paalnw,  The  Proverbs,  Eederiastea,  or  the  I^eacber, 
Cantica,  or  Bi»gB  of  Solomon,  Ponr  Propheti  tbe  greater. 
Twelve  Frapheta  the  leas;  all  the  books  of  the  New  Te« la- 
ment, as  they  are  eonmonly  received,  we  do  receive  and  ac- 
count c«n<mlcal, 

VI.  Of  the  Old  TVtfmvnf.— The  Old  Teatament  U  not  eon- 
tnrj  to  the  New;  for  both  In  the  Old  and  New  TcBtament 
everlasting  life  la  offered  to  mankind  by  Chriat,  who  U  the 
only  Uedutor  between  God  and  man,  beii^  both  Ood  and 
man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard  who  fdgn  that  the 
old  btbera  did  took  only  for  transitory  promiKv.  Although 
the  law  given  from  Ood  by  Mo«ea,  aa  touching  ceremonies  and 
rliea,  dotli  not  bind  Chrbtlaas,  nor  ought  the  cMl  precepta 
thereof  of  neceeaity  be  received  in  aa^  commonwealth ;  yet, 
notwllfaalandiiig,  no  Chrlatlan  whataopver  la  free  ftxm  the 
obedlenee  if  the  commandmenta  which  are  called  moral. 

VIL  0/  Original  or  Birth  Sin—OTiginal  aln  atandeth  ttot 
In  tbe  following  oT  Adam  (aa  the  Pelaghuta  do  vainly  talk), 
bot  It  la  tbe  carruptkm  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  nat- 
urally b  engendered  of  the  offaprlni;  of  Adwn,  whereW  man 
la  very  fkr  gone  fWmi  original  righteouanen,  and  of  hia  own 
nature  Inclined  to  evil,  and  that  couHnually. 

Vllf .  Of  Frm  H'iU.— The  condltlHi  of  man  after  the  fall 
of  Adam  la  anch,  that  be  cannot  turn  anii  prepare  himself,  by 
hh  own  natural  strength  and  woriw,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon 
Ood ;  wherefore  we  haye  no  power  to  do  good  worka  pleaaant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Chritt 
preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  wlU,  and  wotking 
with  on  when  We  have  that  good  wia 

IX.  <ytte/tiievtM(^wJfan>— Wears aeeenatedri^ 


I  eon*  befine  God  mly  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
I  JeauB  Chrtat  by  &{(h,  and  not  for  our  own  worts  or  daerr- 
<  Ings.  Wherefore,  that  we  are  JmUfied  by  (alth  only,  b  a  moat 
I  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort. 

X.  Of  Good  IPbria—AlUiough  good  woika,  which  an  the 
fhilta  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  aanot  pot  awav 
,  our  aina  and  endure  the  severity  of  God'a  Judgmenbi,  yet  are 
thay  pieaahig  and  aecepubia  to  Uod  In  Chriat,  and  aprlng  out 
of  a  true  and  lively  ftdth,  ioaomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  fklth 
'  may  be  aa  evidently  known  aa  a  tree  la  discerned  by  lU  fhilt 
I    XL  Of  Workti  {(f  Supererogatum.  ~\'o\\mi^ij  workc,  te- 
sldee  over  and  above  God'a  commandmeota,  which  aw  callea 
worka  of  supererogailoD,  cannot  he  taught  without  errogancv 
■  and  impiety.   For  by  them  men  do  declare  that  they  donot 
only  render  unto  God  aa  much  aa  they  are  bound  to  do,  bnt 
thai  tliey  do  more  for  hla  aake  than  of  bounden  dnty  b  re- 
qntoed;  whereas  Chriat  aaith  plainly.  When  yu  have  done  all 
that  b  oommanded  you,  say.  Wo  are  unprofitable  eervante. 

XII.  Of  Sin  after  Jtulift4xUion.—Sot  every  aln  willbMdv 
oommitted  after  Jtistlfication  is  the  aln  agajuat  the  Hdy  tiheat, 
and  nnpardonabla  Wherefore,  tlie  grant  of  repentance  b  net 
to  be  denied  to  anch  aa  fall  Into  aln  after  Juatiflcatfam ;  after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Uhoat,  we  may  depart  from  mce 
given  and  fall  into  aln,  and.  by  tlie  grace  of  UoA,  fbe  again 
and  amend  our  livce.  And  therefore  they  are  to  lie  eon- 
dcmoed  who  aay  they  can  no  more  aln  as  long  as  tbey  Ure  here, 
or  deny  the  place  of  forglveoeaa  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

XIII.  Of  the  Chvreh.— Tbe  vblble  Church  of  Chrbt  te  a 
coDgr^tlon  of  faithful  men,  In  which  tbe  pure  Word  of  Gol 
b  preached,  and  the  aacramenta  dniy  adrolnbteied,  acoordlne 
to  Chrbt'a  ordinance.  In  all  those  thingi  that  of  neeenltv  mta 
requbite  to  the  aama 

XIV.  OfPuTsattny.—Tlim  Rorolah  doctrine  eoBcemlag  pur- 
gatoty,  pardon,  worshipping,  and  adoration,  aa  wdl  of  ima^M 
aa  Af  rcUoi,  and  aln>  invocation  of  aalnia,  b  a  ftod  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  wanant  of  Scripture, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

XV.  Of  Kpeaking  in  the  Coagrrgation  in  mteh  a  Tongue  oa 
th»  People  untjersdmd.— It  b  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  Ood,  and  tbe  enstom  of  the  primitive  church,  to 

'  have  poUlc  prayer  In  tbe  chnrch,  or  to  minbter  tto  ncta- 
':  menu  In  a  toagne  not  underatood  by  the  pxipb; 

XVI.  Of  the  Aitentnienfa.— Sacnunenta  onUined  at  vhxkt 
I  are  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Chrbtbn  men'a  pnire»kti, 

but,  rather,  tbey  are  certain  signa  of  giaoe,  and  God*s  good 
I  wm  toward  us,  by  tbe  which  be  dotli  wock  lavbiUy  In  us 

and  doih  not  only  quicken,  but  abo  atrengUicn  and  conSrs) 
j  our  &lth  In  him. 

{  Then  are  two  saenunenboidalned  of  Chrbt  our  Lord  In  the 
Goepd ;  that  b  to  say,  Baptbm  and  ttia  Supper  of  Uie  I.ord. 

I  ThoM  five  GMumonly  c^ed  eacranenta,  that  b  to  say,  con- 
flrmatloni  penance,  ordcn,  matrfmoay,  and  extreme  unction, 
ate  not  to  be  counted  for  aacnuaenb  of  the  Gospel,  being  such 
as  have  partly  grown  out  of  tlie  corrupt  following  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  partly  are  stateeofllfc  allowed  In  the  8cTlphiref.%ut 
yet  hare  not  the  like  nature  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord'a  Sup. 
ge^^becMW^they  have  not  any  vblble  rign  or  ceremony  oiv 

The  neramenla  were  not  ordalnad  of  Christ  to  bo  gased 
upMior  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them. 
And  In  eueh  only  as  worUiIly  receive  the  same,  they  hare  s 
wholiaoDM  eflbct  eropaatton;  buttb^Uiat  receive  them  un- 
worthily purehaae  to  themaelvea  condemnation,  aa  St.  Paul 
salth,lCar.xl,S9. 

XVn.  Of  OipNani.— Baptbm  b  not  only  a  aign  of  profes- 
sion and  mark  of  dllfereoce  whereby  Christlani«  are  disihi- 
gulahed  ttam  othen  that  are  not  baptiaed,  but  it  b  also  a  tlgn 
of  regeneratkw,  or  the  new  Urth.  'I*be  faapUam  of  yonng 
dren  b  to  be  reiidaed  In  tbe  diurch. 

XVIII.  Cfltie  Lordta  Huppar.—^t  Supper  of  the  Lord  b 
not  only  a  algn  of  tbe  love  that  Chrbtians  on^t  to  have 
among  tbentaelvea  one  to  another,  hut  ratlier  b  a  sacrament 
of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death:  Insomuch  that,  to  each 
aa  ri^tly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  aame,  tbe 
btead  which  we  break  b  a  partaking  of  tbe  body  of  Christ, 
and  likewise  the  cap  of  Meaaliig  b  a  partaking  of  Um  Mood  at 
Christ. 

Trananbatantbtlon,  or  the  change  of  the  auhetaooe  of  bread 
and  wine  In  the  Supper  of  our  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  Holy 
Writ,  but  b  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  ovei> 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion 
to  many  auperatllioDa. 

The  body  of  Chriat  b  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Sup- 
per only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner;  and  the 
meana  whereby  the  body  of  Clirbt  b  recdved  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper  la  faitb. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  or- 
dinance reserved,  carried  about,  lifbed  up,  or  worshipped. 

XIX.  Of  both  /Ttiidii.— The  cup  of  the  Lord  la  not  to  be  dc. 
nled  to  the  by  people ;  for  both  the  parts  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper, 
by  Chriat's  ordinance  and  commandment,  ought  to  be  admin- 
btered  to  all  Christiana  allk& 

XX.  OflheoneOUationafChriKl,finlA^vpontheCTata. 
— The  ofibrins  of  Christ,  once  made,  b  that  perfect  redemp- 
tion, propitiauon,  and  aatbfactioD  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
worid,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  b  none  other  aat- 
Isfiutlon  fbr  cin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  aacriflee  Ot 
masses,  in  the  which  it  Is  oommonly  said  that  the  prle^  doth 

^  OT^ISaitol^bbSSmSM  ^-'^ 
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XXT.  Of  (Ae  Marring*  of  Minider*.  —The  mVnlstere  of 
Chriiit  are  not  eomnunded  by  Ood'i  Uw  dther  to  tow  the 
*Uto  of  alngle  life,  or  to  abaUia  from  iDurUge ;  ttiei^for«  It 
it  Uwiul  for  thetu,  m  for  all  other  Clii1>itl*De,  to  m»rry  at 
their  own  dUcretioti,  u  tliey  abaU  judge  the  Mme  to'Mfre 
but  to  godllncM. 

XXII.  Of  t/telUUt  and Cerematiit9QfCkureke».—TtU  not 
aecMMTf  lhat  rites  and  ceremoDles  should  In  all  places  be 
the  name,  or  exactly  alike;  they  have  been  always  differ- 
ent, and  may  be  changed  aceording  to  the  dlvemlty  of  conn- 
lrii><>,  tltne*,  and  men's  roannens  so  that  nothing  bn  ordBlneil 
agalnnt  (ioJ'n  Word.  Whonoever,  through  bis  prirate  judg- 
ment, willingly  and  purpoaely  doth  openlr  breftk  the  rite>t  and 
ceremonleit  of  the  church  to  which  he  belong*,  which  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  are  onlalned  and  approv  ed 
by  cumnion  Antbority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  otheri 
may  fear  to  do  the  likei  MOM  that  offmdeth  agunst  the  com- 
mon order  of  the  chnrob,  anl  wonndath  tbe  conMieiicea  of 
weak  brethren. 

Kvery  particular  church  may  ortUIn,  change,  or  abolish  ritea 
and  ceremonies,  so  that  all  things  may  be  done  to  ediltcation. 

XXIII.  Of  Ihe  Rulers  <if  the  UniUd  State»  of  Amez-ieo.— 
The  Prer-ideut,  the  <;oDgre«a,  the  General  Assemblies,  the  gov- 
ernors, and  the  CouncUs  of  State,  M  the  delf  iadti  of  tht  peo- 
plr,  are  the  mier*  of  the  United  SUtee  of  America,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  by  the  Comtitutlon  of 
the  t'nited  Statee,  and  by  the  Coostltntions  of  (heir  re-^pect- 
Ive  atatM.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent nation,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  juris- 
diction. As  far  as  It  respects  dvll  affair*,  we  believe  It  the 
dn^  of  Christians,  and  eepecUIIy  all  Christian  rolnUten,  to 
be  subject  to  tbe  supreme  auihorltyof  the  country  where  they 
may  reside,  and  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  e[0<^i>  obedience 
to  ttw  powers  that  be ;  and  tbeniDre  It  In  expedient  that  all 
oar  preacher*  and  people,  who  may  ba  under  tbe  Mttsh  or 
any  other  government,  will  behave  theinaelTeB  ai  peaeeable 
and  orderly  snUects. 

XXIV.  Of  ChriOinn  Hfen't  Oood*— The  riches  and  goods 
of  Christians  are  not  common,  oa  tonehlngthe  right,  title,  and 
possession  of  the  same,  ae  i>oroe  do  Iklsdy  boast.  Notwith- 
standing, every  man  ouglii,  of  such  things  as  he  poe--«.<Beth, 
Ubnmlly  to  give  nlros  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

XXV.  Of  a  ChrUtian  Mnn'n  Onlh—Kn  we  confess  that 
vain  and  rash  swearing  Is  forbidden  Chiifllan  men  by  our 
Tiord  Jesus  Christ  and  James  his  apostle,  so  we  judge  that  the 
Cliristlan  religion  doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may 
swear  when  the  magistrate  re-iulreti),  in  a  cause  of  &Hh  and 
cliarity,  so  it  be  done  aecordliq;  to  the  prophet's  taaching.  In 
justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 

These  are,  in  sdbsUnce,  the  ArUclea  of  the  Church 
of  England,  omitting  the  3d,  8th,  13th,  loth,  17th, 
18th,  20th,  2l8t,  28d,  26tb,  29th.  88d,  Mti,  86th,  and 
871;^.  On  comparison,  It  will  be  foand  that  these 
omissions  are  nearly  all  made  in  order  to  greater  com- 
prehension and  ]il>erality  in  the  Creed.  The  28d  arti- 
cle (adopted  io  1804)  ts  especlallj  to  l>e  noted,  as  giv- 
ing the  adhesion  of  the  church  at  tliat  early  period  to 
tbe  doctrine  that  the  "  United  Sutes"  constitute  "a 
sovereign)  nation."  The  articles,  in  tiieb:  present  ftirm, 
are  a  modification  of  those  originally  fl«med  for  the 
chqrch  1^  Wesley,  and  printed  in  the  SwA^  Servux 
of  the  Methodi$t$.  They  were  adt^ited,  with  the  Litur- 
gy, at  the  Christian  Conference  of  1784.  The  changes 
made  In  them  since  tliat  period  (except  the  political 
one  above  referred  to,  made  necessary  by  the  adoption 
of  the  national  Constitution)  are  chiefly  verbal ;  and 
some  of  them  appear  to  he  due  to  tj-pographical  errors 
in  ancGOBdve  reprints  of  the  Book  of  i^scipline.  For 
a  list  of  tbe  changes,  see  Emoi^-,  Hittorg  of  the  Ditci- 
plate,  ch.  t,  §  2.  See  also  Jimcson.  N<aet  on  the 
ArHclet  (Cincinnati,  1853,  12mo);  Comfort,  Rtpotition 
of  the  A  rtiriei  (N.  Y.  1847, 12mo) ;  StevMiS,  ffutory  of 
the  Methodut  Episcopal  Charch  (N.  T.  1865, 8  Tolfl.  8vo). 
See  Mbtbodist  EptacorAL  Chdbch. 

ARTICLES  (Tub  Thirtt-hihe)  of  the  Church  of 
Kagland  cootala  what  may  be  called  the  "symbol," 
"criBed,"  or  "confession  of  fiuth"  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  especially  as  to  the  points  on  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  articles,  dispntes  existed. 
They  constitute  also,  substantially,  the  Creed  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tbe  United  States  (see 
below). 

The  history  of  their  origin,  as  nearly  as  can  be  a»- 
certained,  la  abont  as  fiillowe.  As  ear^  as  1549  Cnin- 
mer  drew  ap  and  circulated  a  series  of  articles  designed 
"to  test  the  orthodoxy  of  preachers  an^ lecturers  in 
divinity,"  Hooper  objected  to  them  because  of  the 
expresiilon  that  "tbe  socramenta  confer  grace,"  and 


for  other  reasons  (Hooper,  Original  LsUen,  p.  71). 
About  this  time  three  eminent  Continental  reformer* 
were  domiciled  in  En^nd,  viz.  John  ft  Laaeo  or  LaaU 
(q.  v.),  as  preacher  in  London,  Bucer  (q.  v.),  as  tbeo> 
lo^cal  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and  Prtar  Bfartyr  (^ 
v.),  as  professor  at  Oxford.  The  iaflaenee  of  thest 
great  men  went  all  in  the  current  of  tborougfaly  Prt*- 
estant  reformadon,  and  was  especially  felt  in  tbe  n*i- 
sion  of  tba  PrayerUwok  and  <rf  tbe  Articles,  in  wUA 
they  were  consulted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Cal- 
\'in,  Mclancthoo,  Bullingcr,  and  otber  eminent  Conti- 
nental Protestants  were  in  correspondenoe  with  CtaiH 
mer  on  the  settlement  of  doctrinal  points.  In  1^9, 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  empowering  tbe  king 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  82  person^  to  make  eccle- 
siastical laws.  Under  this  act  a  commission  of  8  Uab- 
ops,  8  divines,  8  civilians,  and  8  lawyers  (among  whom 
were  Cnnmer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Coverdale,  Sc<iy,  Pe- 
ter Martyr,  Jnstice  Hdes,  etc.X  was  appointed  in  1551. 
Cranmer  seems  to  have  laid  beftore  this  body,  as  a  ba- 
sis, a  series  of  13  articles,  chiefly  from  tbe  Au-.»bui^ 
Confession  (reported  in  Hnrdwick,  //ufory  of  the  Ar- 
Hclts,  App.  iii).  Finally,  "Forty-two  articles"  were 
laid  before  the  royal  council,  Nov,  24, 16^2  (text  g^vea 
in  Burnet,  Iv,  811).  In  March,  1553,  they  werp  laid 
befbre  Convocation,  bat  whether  adopted  by  that  body 
or  not  is  undecided.  Strype  and  others  assert  that 
they  were ;  Burnet,  that  they  were  not  {HisL  Sef,  iii, 
816).  Fuller,  speaking  in  his  quaint  way  of  tfaia  con- 
vocation, declares  tliat  it  had  *'no  commission  from 
the  king  to  meddle  with  church  butinesa,  and,"  be 
fldds,  "every  convocation  in  itself  is  Ixjrn  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  that  itcan  neither  hear  nor  speak  concerning 
comphdnts  in  religion  till  first  i^/toAcr, '  B«  thoo 
opened,*  be  pronounced  unto  It  1^  royal  authority. 
However,"  he  continues,  *'  tbls  barren  convocation  Is 
entitled  the  pirent  of  those  forty-two  articles  which 
are  printed  with  this  title,  Artindi  de  ijuUm  in  Sgnodo 
IjmdinoM  1552  A.D.  iiUtr  Episcopos  tt  altos  contvene- 
rat."  To  these  articles  was  prelized  the  Catechitm, 
and  the  preparation  of  them  waa  chiefly  tbe  work  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  on  the  basis  of  the  AogBbui]^ 
Confession  (Laurence,  Hampton  I^ectare,  p.  230).  Im- 
mediutely  after  their  publication  Edward  died  (July 
6, 16u8).  Under  Queen  Mai^',  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
went  to  the  stake,  and  Gardner  and  the  Papista  took 
their  places  as  authorities  in  religion.  In  1558  Mary 
died.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  Hattfaew 
Parker  (q.  v.)  was  made  archlnsbop  of  Cantorimry 
(1559).  One  of  hia  first  tasks  was  to  restore  and  re- 
cast ttw  XLII  articles.  He  expunged  some  parts  and 
added  others,  making  special  use  of  l>oth  the  Augsburg 
and  Wdrtemberg  Confessions  (Laurence,  Bampt,  Lttt, 
288;  Browne,  XXXIX  Articles,  16).  Tbe  revlfed 
draught  was  laid  before  Convocation,  which  body 
made  some  minor  alterations,  and  Anally  adopted  the 
Tbh^-eighC  Articles  (January,  1662-8).  They  are 
given  in  Hardwick,  History  of  the  Articles,  p.  124, 

In  1566  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  to  con- 
firm them.  Tbe  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  by  the 
queen's  command  waa  dropped  in  the  Lords.  In  1671 
the  Convocation  re^-ised  the  articles  of  1662,  and  made 
some  alterations  in  them.  In  the  same  >*ear  an  act 
was  passed  "to  provide  that  the  minlstm  of  die 
church  sbonld  be  of  sound  religion."  It  enacted  that 
all  ecclesiastical  permns  should  snbscribe  to  *'all  tbe 
articles  of  religion  which  only  contained  the  confession 
of  the  true  faith  and  of  the  sacraments,  comprised  in  a 
book  imprinted,  entitled  'Articles,*  whereupon  It  was 
agreed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  whole 
clergy  in  convocation  holden  in  London,  in  the  year , 
of  our  Lord  God  1562,  according  to  the  compntation  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  for  the  avoiding  of  dlvmitiM 
of  oidnions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent  tondUng 
true  rellL^,  put  forth  by  the  queen's  authority."  In 
16Z8  an  En^rlisb  edition  was  published  by  royal  antbori- 
ty,  to  which  la  prefl^d.tiiei4eehMittDl^iCharle8 1. 
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The  following  are  the  Articles  in  fall,  as  found  to 
tbe  Prayer-boob  of  the  Church  of  Enifland : 

I.  Of  Fatlk  in  tJu  Boly  IVfnltv.— There  la  but  one  llvliif; 
and  true  God,  eveilutieg,  without  bodf,  porta,  or  poMlons; 
of  Infinite  power,  wUdom,  aad  goCNloeea:  the  mftker  and  pre- 
aerver  oTftU  tMi^  both  vlnlbte  and  InvMble.  And  In  untty 
of  thlfl  Oodhond  tlwro  be  time  Pnaoiw,  of  oi»  ubetuee, 

S>wer,  and  etontVi  fUher,  tbe  Uon,  and  the  Holjr 
hoct 

II.  Of  the  Word  or  Son  of  Ooi,  which  aas  made  va^  Man. 
r  —Tbe  Sob,  whkh  U  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  ev- 

eiiaaliag  ik  the  Father,  the  verv  and  eternal  l>od,  and  of  une 
■ubataBce  with  tiie  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  tbe  bleamd  Vlr^n,  of  her  substance;  no  that  two  whole 
and  perfcet  natures,  that  li  to  aay.  the  Godhead  aod  Man- 
hood, were  Joined  tc^ether  In  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  le  one  Christ,  verj  God  and  very  Han;  who  truly 
■olfered,  was  crucilied,  deitd  and  burled,  to  reonelle  hU  Fa- 
ttier to  us,  and  to  be  a  sao^flce,  not  only  for  original  gnilt,  but 
kin  for  actual  sins  of  men. 

IIL  Of  the  gomgdoietKifChrulitUo  Ben.— AeVhTiet  died 
for  us,  and  was  biutod,  so  also  is  it  to  be  believed  that  he  went 
down  into  hell. 

IV.  O/  the  RuurrteOon  of  CArfit/.— Christ  did  truly  rise 
agsin  from  death,  aod  toolc  agalo  his  body,  with  fiesh,  bones, 
sod  all  tMnzB  appertaining  to  tlie  perfection  of  man's  nature, 
w-henwith  ne  ascended  Into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth,  until 
be  return  to  J  udge  all  raeo  at  the  lost  day. 

V.  OfUte  Bulg  OtuML—The  H<Jy  Ghost,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  Is  of  one  subetancet  iiw)esty,  and  glo- 
ry  with  the  Father  and  tbe  Son,  very  and  eternal  God.  ' 

Vf.  Of  the  Suffl/tieneii  of  the  Holy  Sertpturm  fUr  Saltatiim. 
— Holy  Scripture  oontalaeth  all  thing.t  oeeeBsary  to  ■etraltoB ; 
mo  that  wlutMever  Is  not  read  therdn,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  i»  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  ibould  be 
bHieved  as  an  article  of  the  fldth,  or  be  thonght  iwinisltc  or 
necessarr  to  ni ration.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scriptnre 
w«  do  naderstttod  tluee  caaooial  tnoln  of  the  Old  and  New 
T^atenwnt,  of  whose  anthoilty  WM  norer  any  doubt  in  tite 
dinreh. 

Of  the  nwDMi  and  nomlier  of  the  Cknenteal  Botdn:  Oen- 
Min,  Kxodna,  Leritleoi,  Numbers,  Dentenmomy,  Joehua, 
Judges  Ra%  Hie  Flnt  Boole  of  Samuel,  The  Second  book 
trf*  Samuel,  liie  Flnt  Bode  of  Kioga,  Tlie  Seccod  Book  of 
KloRs,  The  Flnt  Book  of  UhmnUtes,  The  geomd  Book  of 
ChnMildaa,  The  First  Book  tt  eedisa.  The  fiecood  Book  Of 
Esdne.  Tbe  Book  of  GBther,  The  Book  of  Job,  The  Psalms, 
The  Prororbs,  Ecdedastee,  or  Preacher,  GanUeat  or  Sonss 
<rf  Mdhkmi,  Four  Prc^hete  the  greater,  Twdra  Pmpheta  tbe 
leas.  And  the  other  Boc*a  (as  Btenms  lalth)  the  church  doth 
read  tar  example  cf  lift  and  imtmetloa  of  mannen;  hut  yet 
doth  It  not  apply  than  to  eetabUsh  any  doctrine ;  such  are 
these  (bUowtng:  Tbe  Third  Book  of  FsdrBi,Tlie  rourth  Bode 
of  Bidrea,  The  Book  of 'I^)bIaa,  The  Book  rf^ndltb.  The  rait 
of  tbe  Book  of  BMber,  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  Jesus  tbe  Son 
of  SIracb,  Baroota  the  Prophet,  The  f  ong  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren, The  Story  of  Rneanna,  Uf  llrl  and  the  Dragon,  The 
Frayerof  Maiuwaes,  The  Firft  Book  of  Heocabeea,  The  Second 
Bookof  Haeeabeea.  AD  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament;  as 
tbej  are  wraunoiily  noeiTad,  we  do  recdre,  and  aeeonnt  them 
^feff'^liMili 

Vlf.  Of  the  Old  nMbimmr.— The  Old  Testament  Is  not 
cootnuy  to  the  New;'ibrboth  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
everlasting  lift  le  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  Is  the 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  being  both  God  aod 
man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard  which  fdgti  that 
tbe  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  trantdtory  promises.  Al- 
tfaooeh  tbe  law  given  flmn  God  by  Hoses,  as  touching  cere- 
mtmtes  and  rites,  do  not  bind  Cbristlan  men,  nor  the  dvll 
pno^pts  thereof  ought  of  nooesslty  to  be  received  In  any  com- 
modWfallb,  jet,  notwitbatandlng,  no  Christian  man  whatso- 
ever b  free  rrom  the  obedience  <rf  the  commandments  whlcli 
ate  called  moral. 

VIII.  Of  the  Tfere  CSwd*.— Tbe  Three  Creeds,  ^^^eene 
Creed,  jirAana«fus'«  Creed,  and  that  which  la  commonly  call- 
ed the  ApotUe^  Creed,  onght  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

IX.  Of  Oligindt  or  Birth  Sfn.— Original  shi  Etandelh  not 
In  the  fOlhnring  of  Adam  (as  tbe  Pi-laffians  do  vainly  talk), 
but  it  is  the  ftnlt  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  msn, 
that  natnraUy  is  engendered  of  the  otbpring  of  A  dam ;  where- 
by raao  Is  very  flu-  gone  ftom  original  righteonsness,  and  U 
of  bfs  own  nature  inclined  to  cvH,  so  that  the  fICHh  lustoth  al- 
ways ocptniry  to  the  Spirit;  and  thcrefhre,  in  every  person 
bom  Into  this  worid,  itdeserveth  God's  wrath  and  damoatioD. 
And  this  iufoctloD  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  In  them  that 
are  regenerated;  whereby  tho  lost  of  the  flenb,  called  fn  the 
Gnek  ptinmrma  sorifcos,  which  some  do  expound  the  wliidoni, 
some  sensuality,  sane  the  affection,  somo  the  desire  of  the 
fledb,  is  not  anbject  to  the  taw  of  God.  And  although  there 
is  no  coodeinnaUon  ibr  them  that  believo  and  are  twptized, 
yet  the  apostle  doth  confess  that  concupiscence  and  lost  hath 
«f  itMlf  tbe  nature  of  sin. 

X.  Of  Frte  H'il/.— The  condition  of  man  after  the  fell  of 
^dofn  is  such  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his 
orn  natural  i^trengtb  and  good  works,  to  finith  and  calling 
npon  Ood :  whereinre  we  hare  no  power  to  do  good  works 
twasantaod  aooeptable  to  God,  withont  Ota  gnuw  «tf  God  by 


Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  wilL 

XI.  Of  Ute  JtuCi/icatioH  of  Han. — We  are  accounted  right- 
eoiia  bufore  God  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
.f»us  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deserv- 
Ings;  wherefore  that  we  are  Justlfled  by  faith  only  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely 
la  expressed  In  the  llomlly  Ld' JusllllcaUon. 

XII.  Of  Good  ITorJM.— Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are 
the  guits  of  bith,  and  f<dluw  after  Jiuti6catloa,  caauot  put 
away  our  Blnj>,  and  endure  the  severity  of  Uod'a  Judgment, 
yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  Ood  in  ChrUt,  and  do 
Hpring  out  neceeaai^y  of  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  losomndi 
that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a 
tree  discerned  by  the  fruit. 

XIII.  Of  Work*  bt/o<e  Jwlifieatinn.—yim)Ui  done  befbra 
tbe  grace  of  Christ,  and  tlie  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  not 
pleasaut  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  apring  not  of  fkith  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace, 
or  (as  the  school-authors  say)  deserve  grace  of  congruity ;  yea, 
rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and 
commanded  tbem  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  tho 
nature  of  slu. 

XI V.  Of  Works  <if  iSupersrc^ahon.—'Volnntary  works  be- 
sides, over  and  above  God's  oonunandments,  which  they  call 
works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught  without  amwaney 
and  impiety;  for  by  tl>em  men  do  declare  that  they  do  not 
only  render  unto  (iod  as  much  as  tliey  are  bound  to  do,  bnt 
that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than  of  bounden  duty  Is  re- 
quired ;  whereas  Christ  «dth  plainly.  When  ye  have  done  all 
that  aio  commanded  to  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants. 
.  XV.  Of  ChriiU  alone  vilh..ia  Sin.— Christ,  in  tbe  truth  of 
our  nature,  was  made  like  unto  us  In  all  things,  sin  only  ex- 
cept, from  which  be  was  cleariy  void,  both  In  bis  flesh  and  in 
bis  spirit.  lie  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  wbu,  by 
sacrifice  of  hImseU  once  made,  should  take  away  the  sina  at 
the  worid,  and  sin,  as  Saint  John  aallh,  was  not  In  bin.  Bnt 
all  we  the  teat,  althougli  bapllied  and  born  again  In  Christ, 
yet  (rffend  in  many  thinge;  and  if  we  lay  we  have  no  iln,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  la  Dot  In  na. 

XVI.  0/£fn(i/i'A- Sapttsm.— Notevraydeadlyalnwillliig. 
ly  committed  after  baptism  is  ain  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
un^kTdonabl&  Wherefore  tbe  grant  of  repentance  la  not  to 
be  denied  to  aneh  as  ftll  Into  alh  after  baptism.  After  wo 
have  received  tbe  Holy  QhasU  we  may  depart  from  grace 
given  and  fall  Into  dn,  and  by  the  grac^  of  God  we  may  arlBQ 
again  and>anMnd  onr  lives.  And  therefore  tbey  am  to  be  oon- 
demned  whldi  aay  tbey  can  no  more  dn  as  kng  as  they  live 
ben,  or  deny  the  place  of  for^veneaa  to  aneh  as  tmly  repeat. 

XVIL  0/  PrtdeMination  and  JSfnrtfm— Predestlnatton  to 
lllb  la  tbe  everiaatlng  purpose  of  Ood,  whereby  (before  the 
fbundatluoB  of  tbe  world  were  bdd>  he  bath  constantly  decreed 
Iqr  bia  eonnael,  aeeret  tout,  todaliTerlhnieniM  anodamna- 
tVn  those  whom  he  hath  ehoaen  In  Ghriat  out  of  mankind, 
and  to  Mng  them  by  Cliriat  to  everiaatlnK  salvation,  as  ves- 
sels  made  to  honor.  Wherefore  itaqr  which  be  endued  with 
BO  excdient  a  tMNoefit  of  God  be  oaUed  acewding  to  God's  pur- 
pose by  hh  Spirit  working  bi  doe  aeaaon;  they  through  graea 
obey  thecHlllng;  they  be  JnatUled  IMy;  th^be  made  sooa 
of  God  by  adoption;  they  be  made  like  the  imi«e  of  his  ooly- 
begotten  Son  Jeeua  UhriBt;.tbt7  walk  raU^cualy  In  good 
w^lu,  and  at  length,  by  God'a  mercy,  they  attain  to  ever- 
lasting felicity. 

As  the  godly  conslderatiaa  of  predestination  and  ear  dee- 
ItoD  in  Christ  Is  full  of  sweet,  pleiiant.  and  nnqieakable  eon- 
fort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  aa  feel  in  themselves  the  woric- 
Ing  of  the  Spirit  of  ulirist,  mortifying  tbe  works  of  tbe  Aesb 
and  their  earthly  membera,  and  drawing  up  thdr  mind  to 
high  and  heavenly  things,  aa  well  beeauaa  it  dotb  greatly  es- 
tablish and  eooflrm  their  faith  cf  eternal  salvaUon  to  be  en- 
Joyed  through  Christ,  as  bccanse  It  doth  ftrrently  kindle 
thflr  love  toward  God,  so,  for  cvrlooa  and  carnal  persons, 
lacking  tho  Spblt  of  Christ,  to  hare  contlnuaUy  before  their 
eyea  the  sentenee  cf  God's  predestination.  Is  a  nuwtdaneenua 
downfall,  whereby  the  devil  dotb  ttarust  them  either  Into  dee. 
perntlon,  or  Into  wretchedness  of  most  undeao  llvlag  no  low 
perilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  receive  Ood>  promlset  In  aoeh  wise 
as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  ua  In  Holy  Scripture,  and.  In 
our  doings,  tliat  will  of  Ood  U  to  be  followed  whidt  we  hare 
expressly  declared  linto  us  in  the  Word  of  Ood. 

XVIII.  Of  obtainhiit  eternal  Sslnttion  otdjV  by  the  Kaime 
uf  Chriet.—Tbes  also  are  to  be  had  aceiuned  that  presume  to 
say,  That  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which 
he  profeeseth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  accord- 
ing to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature;  for  Holy  Scripture 
doth  set  out  unto  ue  only  the  name  of  Jesna  Christ  whereby 
men  mwi  be  saved. 

XIX.  Of  the  Ch'freh.—Tbo  vbilMe  Church  of  Christ  la  a 
congr^tlon  of  faithlbl  men,  hi  tlio  which  the  pure  Word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacranuuta  be  dnly  administered 
according  to  ChrisPa  ordinance  in  all  tboae  tUoga  that  at  ne- 
cessity are  requisite  to  tho  same. 

Aa  the  Church  of  Jeruealem,  Aluamdria,  and  Antioeh 
have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Jiome  hath  erred,  not  only 
la  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  In  mattera 
offnitb. 

XX.  Of  the  Authority  of  the  CA«rcft.~The  church  bath 
power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonl^  Md^MiUiQrity.lfl  eOQtro- 
Terdeaef  ftlth;  and  yet  It  la  i 
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(Uin  My  thing  that  U  cootrarj  to  God's  Word  Trittett,  nel-  i 
ther  mmj  ft  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  re- 
pugnant lg  another.   Wherefore,  although  ihe  church  be  a  wlt- 
nem  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  y^t,  as  U  ought  not  to  decree  ' 
May  thing  against  the  same,  so.  besideB  the  same,  ought  it  not  | 
to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  believed  fur  necewity  of  salvatiaii.  | 

XXI.  0/  ttu  Authoriln  qf  (Jenerai  Cnincati^'tienerai 
ooancils  may  not  be  gathered  togetlter  without  the  command- 
ment and  vlU  of  prlncoa.    And  when  they  be  gathered  to-  . 
gether  <fora«nD<di  u  they  tte  an  awembly^  men,  wltereaf  all  } 
be  not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God)  tttey  may 
err,  and  lometimes  have  erred,  even  In  thtn^t  pertaining  ' 
nnto  liod.    Wherefore  things  ordained  by  them  aa  iiecewary. ' 
to  salvation  havo  neitber  strength  nor  authority,  unleaa  it  I 
may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture.  | 

XXII.  0/  Purgatory.  —The  Konlsh  doctrine  aoticeraluK 

tiurgatory,  ptrdonc,  worshipping  and  adoration,  aa  well  of 
raiL^m  aa  of  reltquea,  and  also  Invocation  of  saints.  Is  a  fond 
thing  vainly  Invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
acilptur«,  but  rattier  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

XXItl.  0/  Mmtetering  m  tli^  Cvnongalioti.—lt  la  not  law. 
All  for  any  pwaonto  talte  nponhim  theoffioe  of  pnbllc  preach- 
ing, or  mtntstering  the  MCraments  In  the  eoogtegation,  before 
he  be  lawfully  called,  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And 
tboae  wo  oiigfkt  to  Judge  lawfully  called  and  sent  whidi  be 
chosen  and  called  to  this  n  ork  by  men  who  have  puMle  au- 
thority glvpTi  unto  them  In  the  cffiigTCgatlon  tn  call  ud  wnd 
mlnialera  into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
XXIV.  0/  tpeati'ij  in  the  CoJVfrtgation  I'n  taeh  a  tonrpu 

at  the  jxojiU  undergtarutrtk  it  Is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant 

to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  cuitom  of  the  primitive  church 
to  have  public  prayer  In  the  cbareb,  or  to  minister  the  tacra- 
menu.  In  a  tongue  not  undenlanded  oflbe  people. 

XXV'.  0/  Oit  SaerammU. — Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ 
be  not  only  badge*  or  tokens  of  Christian  m^'s  profemion, 
but  rather  they  be  certain  sure  wltneaaes,  and  effectual  signs 
of  grace  and  God's  good  will  toward  up,  by  the  which  he  doth 
work  invisibly  In  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also 
ttrengtben  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him. 

There  are  two  saeranientB  ordained  of  Christ  onr  Lord  In  the 
OcBpel,  that  Is  (o  say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Thoee  five  commonly  called  sacra^eDls,  that  la  to  say.  Con- 
flrmation.  Penance,  Ordeiv,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme  L'nctlon, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  saerameota  of  the  Gospel,  being  such 
as  have  gniwn  partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  apostles, 
partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  In  the  Scrlptnrea,  but  yet  have 
not  like  nature  of  saenunento  wttii  HapUtm  and  the  Ixird's 
Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  mj  visible  olgn  or  cemmwiy 
ordained  of  God. 

The  lacramenls  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gaaed 
npon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  nxe 
them.  And  in  such  only  as  worthily  recslve  the  mum  they 
Iwve  a  wboleMOM  effect  or  (^eraUon :  but  they  thai  reerive 
tbem  uawortUlr  purchase  to  themselvea  danmatioti,  aa  St. 
Fftnl  salth. 

XXVl.  Of  UmemVOneaa  of  th*  MinSMer»,  vhUh  Mn- 
dennUtherffcetqfihe  Aicromenf— Although  in  the  visible 
eharch  the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with  tlie  good,  and  aomoUmes 
the  evfl  have  chkf  anthui^  In  the  ministration  of  the  word 
aind  eatramenta,  yet  forasmnch  aa  they  do  not  the  same  in 
(hdr  own  name,  but  In  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  hla  com- 
niisslon  and  antbority,  we  may  use  their  ministry,  both  In 
bearing  the  Word  of^  God  and  in  receiving  the  sacraments. 
Hdther  la  the  efiect  of  Christ's  ordinance  taken  away  by  thrir 
wlokB^ieas,  nor  llM  gmee  of  God's  gifts  diminished  fhim  such 
aa  bf  lUth  and  rigbtty  do  receive  the  •aerameots  ministered 
onto  them ;  which  be  ellecttial,  because  of  Chrbt'i  InaUtutlMi 
and  pronlae.  alUwugb  Xhxj  be  mtaiiatered     evil  men. 

Neverthelewt  It  amertuiieth  to  the  dlad^lne  of  the  ehnrch 
that  inqidry  he  made  of  evil  minlstens  and  that  they  be  ac- 
eosed  by  thostf  that  have  knowledge  of  thdr  offenses ;  and 
finally,  being  fband  gnilty,  by  Jmt  tndgnient  be  deposed. 

XXm  C/fi(wMnn.-,BaptlsmlsnotanlTaBlgnofpnAs- 
sloii,andnMukofdllfa«nce,wliereb7(;hriaHaa  men  nredla- 
eoned  fiwi  olhen  dUt  be  not  ehriatened,  but  It  1*  also  a  sign 
of  regrawaUon  or  new  Urth.  wheret^,  as  bv  an  Instrument, 
thor  that  receive  bnpttani  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  diurcb ; 
the  pmmlMa  of  forgiven ea*  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be 
the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  vidU^  dgned  and 
sealed;  Mth  la  cooflrmed,  and  grace  Increased  by  virtue  of 
prayer  unto  God.  The  baptism  of  young  children  Is  In  any 
wise  to  be  retained  In  the  church,  as  most  agreeable  with  the 
InatUntion  of  Chrlsb 

XXVin.  Of  the  LmrTa  Sigiper.— The  Sapper  of  the  Lord 
Is  not  only  a  rign  of  the  love  thai  Christians  ought  to  have 
among  themtielvee  one  to  another,  but  mUier  h  a  eaemment 
of  ear  redemption  by  ClnhCa  death ;  Ineomneh  that  to  such 
aa  rightly,  wortblly,  and  with  fUth  receive  the  same,  the 
bread  which  we  break  i.<  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  tikewlae  the  cnp  of  Iile-a.'ng  Is  a  partaking  of  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

Tnuuubrtantlatlon  ((>r  the  changa  of  the  onbetance  of  bread 
and  wine)  In  the  Stipper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  waved  by 
Holy  Writ,  >mt  U  n>pii(pant  to  the  plain  wctfds  of  Scriptnre, 
overthmwetli  the  Qsture  of  A  sacntmenti  and  bath  given  oc- 
casiun  to  mnny  i-iipen'tiltons. 

Ttiv  body  of  <;iirL<t  In  given,  taken,  :ind  eaten  In  the  Supper 
only  aftfT  an  lieav.  nly  and  ipiritiiul  mnnner.  And  the  mean 
wlierebv  the  body  of  Clirist  in  rectived  and  eaten  In  tbe  tiup- 
per  is  faith. 


Tbesaorament  of  tltel.ord's  Supper  waa  not  by  <%r4Wi  or- 

dinanoe  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

XXIX.  Of  IhK  Wieted  which  tat  not  Uu  Body  Ckri^  im 
the  UM  qf  ike  lioriCf  Svypv. — The  wicked,  and  sudi  a>  'be 
void  of  a  lively  Mtb,  althougli  they  do  carnally  and  rWblr 
pTBss  with  thdr  teeth  (as  St-  Augustine  ealtlu  the  »ammT--l 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  In  no  wise  are  they  fmr- 
takers  of  Chrbt,  hut  rather,  to  their  ccndemnatlon.  do  e«t  nd 
drink  the  sign  and  mcrament  of  so  great  a  tbit^ 

XXX.  Of  bath  kirvU.  —The  eup  of  tbe  Lord  Is  not  to  be  de- 
nied to  tiie  lay  people,  for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord'a  Mon- 
ment,  by  Cbrfatt's  ordinance  and  eommananwl^  osigiit  to 
ministered  to  all  Christian  men  alike. 

XXXL  Of  the  one  Oblation  cf  Vhriit  JMaked  «pon 
OosA — The  offering  of  Christ  ooce  made  la  that  perfect  re- 
demption, propitiation,  and  satlsbctloo  for  all  tbe  sins  of  tlM 
whole  world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  i»  nooe  etiwr 
satlafacUon  for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  aaoriffeee 
of  masses.  In  the  which  It  was  comnonly  saM  that  tbe  fwlart 
did  oiler  Cbriat  fbr  the  quick  and  tbe  dead,  to  have  reswiariwi 
of  pain  or  gunt.  were  Masphemoos  faMee  ud  dawpetws  4^ 
celts. 

XXXn.  Of  the  Marriaae  (tfA-fsals;— Kshope,  prieFts,aad 
deacons  are  not  commanded  bv  God's  law  either  to  avow  Ike 
Mtato  of  single  life  or  to  abrtaln  fWnn  marriage;  therefore  tt 
1*  lawful  for  them,  as  &r  all  other  CbrMlan  meo.  to  marry  nt 
tbeir  own  discretion,  aa  they  shall  Judge  the  Mine  to  aem 
better  to  godliness. 

XXXUI.  Of  exeommunUale  PerKnn,  kow  the]/  an  to  ht 
amided.— That  penon  which  by  open  denundatlaa  of  tbe 
church  la  rightly  cut  off  from  tbe  nnity  of  the  church  and  ex. 
oommualcated,  ought  to  be  taken  tJ  the  whole  mnltltode  ot 
tbe  faithful  aa  an  heathen  and  pabllean  until  be  be  opraly 
reconciled  by  penance,  and  received  Into  the  eharch  bj  ■ 
Jud^  that  hath  authority  thereuntOL 

XXXIV.  O/fAeTVoiittioneci/lAeCftiirdk.— Illsaotnecee- 
saiy  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  In  all  places  one  and 
utteriy  like,  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  taay 
be  changed  according  to  the  divcnities  of  oonntiie*,  tlmea, 
and  men's  maimera,  so  that  nothliv  be  ordained  against  Godls 
Word.  Whosoever  through  his  private  Jndgment,  wQIingly 
and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the  traditlona  and  octfido. 
niee  of  the  church,  which  be  not  repngnant  to  the  Word  cf 
(iod,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  antbori^. 
oui;ht  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  otheia  may  fear  to  do  the 
like),  aa  be  that  oSendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the 
chitrcb,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistnte,  and 
woundeth  the  consciences  at  the  weak  brethietk 

Every  parUcular  at  nattMial  Chimifa  hath  aulboilty  to  «r> 
daln,  chMige,  and  nbolUi  eemnoniea  or  litea  of  the  church 
ordained  only  by  man's  anthnl^,  ao  that  all  tUngi  tw  done 
to  edifying. 

XXXV.  Of  thg  HomilU4.—Thts  seoood  Bock  of  Hcn^Un, 
the  several  titles  whereof  we  have  Joined  under  ihls  artMe^ 
doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  neae*sarT 
for  these  times,  as  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homllk*,  which 
were  set  forth  ht  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  tbereftsc 
we  Judge  them  to  be  read  in  churches  by  the  mlniaien,  dU- 
Rsntly  and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be  nnderatanded  of  tbe 
people. 

Uf  the  names  of  tbe  HMaiUee— 1.  Of  the  ri^t  Um  oftto 
Church ;  2.  Against  peril  of  Idolatry ;  B.  Of  repairing  and 
keeping  dean  of  Chunhes ;  4.  Of  good  Works :  Imt,  of  Fmi^ 
log;  B.  Against  Gluttony  and  DrunkenneM;  *.  Against  Ec- 
oess  of  Appard;  T.Of  Frwer;  8.  Of  the  Place  and  Tine  cf 
Prayer;  s.That  Uonnnon  najren  and  SaetamaitB  ou|0it  to 
be  ministered  In  a  known  tcmgue;  ItH  Uf  the  renrend  estima- 
tion  of  God's  Word;  ll.Of  Ahn»diAig;  ILCtftbe  NaUrltT 
ofChrirt;  18.0f  the  Pasrion  of  Christ;  14.  Of  the  Resurtve- 
tkmofChrht;  lb  Uf  the  wortbr  reedvhw  of  the  Secrunmt 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrtrt;  16.  (If  the  OHto  of  Uw  Heir 
Ghost;  IT.  For  the  Rogation  dan;  IS.  Of  the  itnto  of  ]|aM> 
monr;  U.  Of  Bqwutuoe;  80.  Apfaut  Idlenev;  Sl.AgaiHt 
Rebellion. 

XXXVI.  Of  CoiuuraUm  tf  fiUUipe  and  JKnAtm.— The 
Book.of  Consecration  of  AfdiUahcve  and  BIAima,  and  Ordcr- 
hig  of  Priexta  and  Deacons  Utely  set  forth  In  the  time  oT  Ed- 
ward the  ^th,  and  conllnned  at  the  same  tfane  by  anthiovlv 
of  Parilament,  doth  contidn  all  thingi  necessary  to  niA  «a- 
secratlon  and  ordering ;  neither  haUi  it  anything  that  of  it- 
self  is  Biiperstltiaus  and  ungodly.  And  therefore  whoaoetrr 
arceonBecratedortxderedaccorotivto  the  rltee  of  that  bosfc, 
since  the  seeotid  mr  <tf  the  faraumed  King  Edward  tmto 
this  time,or  heraefter  ibnll  be  eoaeetnied  or  arda«d  aeoort- 
Ing  to  the  same  ritee,  we  decree  all  snch  tofae  rightly,  orderly, 
and  lawftiUy  consecratad  and  ordered 

XXXVU.  Of  the  dtU  Jft^Mnte.— The  qneni'h  m^}eety 
hath  the  chief  powec  in  thla  realm  of  EngUnd,  and  other  bar 
domtnion>i  nnto  wboin  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of 
this  reatan,  whether  they  be  ecdauaeUcal  or  dvU,  in  all  casw 
doth  sppertaln,  and  Is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  entjfect  to  any  for- 
eign Jurisdiction. 

Where  we  attribute  to  the  queen's  msjerty  the  chief  go*cn>- 
ment,  by  which  titles  we  undemtand  the  minds  of  some  slan- 
derous folks  to  be  offended,  we  give  not  to  onr  prloros  the 
ministering  either  of  God's  Word  or  of  the  aaeraments,  the 
which  thing  the  iDjunctions  also  lately  set  forth  by  t-Hlzabetb 
our  queen  do  moxt  pUinly  testify,  Imt  that  only  prerogative 

n/'i^r^^t^'^ffim^^'^^ 
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rak  all  Mate*  ud  Aegnta  committed  to  their  chargo  by  God, 
whether  Oay  be  acdeiiutlcal  or  teniponl,  and  reainfin  with 
Um  civil  sword  the  Htubbom  and  evil-doers. 

The  BMwp  of  Rome  hath  do  JurlKllctioa  in  this  nalm  of 

Ihe  lAwv  of  Um  re&Im  iimt  panieb  CliriaOka  am  witb  dmtb 
for  heiaooB  and  grtevoiu  offeoeM. 

It  U  l*wfal  for  CbrliUan  tneo,  at  the  aonunandment  of  the 
mAK^trate,  to  wear  weapow  and  serve  tn  the  wara. 

XXX  VIII.  0/  ChrUOan  mfn'g  Ooodn,  which  are  not  eom- 

man,  The  richw  and  gooda  of  Chrlitlaoi  are  not  commoD,  as 

touching  the  right,  title,  and  poaeeMlon  of  the  same,  as  cerbtln 
Anabaptiiti  do  fa,\Be\y  boast  NotwltbHtanding,  every  man 
oui^t,  of  auch  thfaigH  as  he  pcsseeseth,  liberally  to  give  alma 
to  the  poor,  aocording  to  his  ability. 

XXXIX.  0/a  Christian  man's  Oo^— As  we  confeBs  that 
vmin  and  raeh  swearing  ts  forbidden  Christian  men  by  our 
LArd  Jesna  Chrtat  and  James  tiie  apostle,  so  we  Judge  that 
ChrlstUa  reUglon  doth  not  prohtbit.  trat  that  a  nuut  may  a* ear 
when  the  magistrate  reqnlreth.  In  a  ouise  of  fidHi  and  chari- 
ty, so  It  bo  done  according  to  the  prophet's  teaching,  In  Jos- 
Uoc,  Jodgmeot,  and  truth. 

The  Protestant  Epbcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  adopted  in  conventioii,  September  12, 1801,  the 
Thiity-nine  Aitides,  except  the  21st,  with  certain  mod- 
ifications, which  are  stated  aa  followa  by  the  American 
edhor  of  Hook's  Omth  IXetionary  : 

**  la  tiie  eighth  article  we  have  left  oat  the  words 
'three  creeds'  and  'Athanasius  creed,'  liaring  reject' 
ed  that  creed  as  an  exponent  of  our  fiiith.  The  21st 
article,  'Of  the  antbority  of  general  councils,'  is  left 
oat  altogether;  and,  though  tba  No.  xxi  and  title 
is  retained,  an  aster^k  refers  as  to  a  foot-note  which 
says,  '  the  21st  of  the  former  articles  la  omitted  be- 
CBtue  it  ia  partly  of  a  lobal  and  civU  nature,  and  is 
provided  for  to  iS»  remaining  part  of  It  in  other  ar- 
ticles.' After  the  86th  article,  *  Of  homilies,'  our  re- 
viewetB  have  inserted  the  following  explanation  in 
bracket.  "This  article  Is  received  in  this  church  bo 
far  aa  it  declares  the  boolts  of  homilies  to  be  an  expli- 
cation of  Cbrlatdan  docttine,  and  instmctive  on  pie^ 
and  morals.  But  all  references  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  England  are  considered  as  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  church,  which  also  suspend  the 
order  for  the  reading  of  said  boihilies  in  churches,  un- 
til a  revision  of  them  may  be  conveniently  made,  for 
the  clearing  of  them,  as  well  from  obsolete  words  and 
phrases  as  from  the  local  references.^  The  86th  arti- 
cle, '  Of  the  consecration  of  bisiiops  nd  ministers,'  ia 
attend  to  salt  the  pecnliarities  of  the  American  Chorch. 
The  87th  article  *  Of  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate' ia  a  new  one  entirely  superseding  tiiat  of  the 
Cbnrch  of  England,  which  sets  forth  the  queen's  su- 
premacy in  church  and  stete,  the  annulling  of  papal 
jurisdiction  in  England,  the  power  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm  to  punish  with  death,  and  the  lawfkilness  ot 
wealing  weapons  and  servins  In  wars  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  magistrates.  The  American  article 
is  a  biblical  sUtement  of  a  great  and  fhndamentel 
principle,  applicable  to  all  men,  and  under  nil  circum- 
stances. The  American  articles  were  ordered  to  be  set 
forth  by  the  General  Convention  assembled  la  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  in  September,  1801." 

Aa  tothe  sources  of  the  English  articles,  besides  what 
has  been  said  above,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that 
the  lat,  2d,  25tb,  and  SIst  agree  not  only  in  their  doc- 
trine, but  in  most  of  their  wording,  with  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg.  The  9th  and  16th  are  clearly  due 
to  the  same  source.  Sooie  of  them,  as  the  Idtb,  20th, 
25tb,  and  34th,  resemble,  both  in  doctrine  and  language, 
certain  articles  drawn  up  by  a  commission  appoint- 
ed by  Heniy  VIII,  and  annotated  by  the  king's  own 
hand.  The  Uth  article,  on  jastiflcation,  Is  ascribed  to 
Cnmmer,  bat  the  latter  part  of  it  only  existed  in  the 
articles  of  1552.  The  17th,  on  predestination,  has 
afforded  matter  of  great  dispute  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  meant  to  affirm  the  Calvtnlstic  doctrine 
or  no.  On  this  point,  see  Laurence,  Bampton  Lectaret ; 
Browne  (M  3d  Ariielet,  p.  420  sq.,  and  oar  articles 
AsMiKXAinsM,  CALvnrm,  with  fMher  refisrences 
tbeie.  The  Thir^-ntaie  Articles  have  been  described 
u  "oMitnininga  whole  body  (^divinity."   Tliis  can 


hardly  be  maintained.  They  contain,  however,  what 
the  Chnrth  of  England  holds  to  be  a  fair  scriptural  ao< 
count  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  together 
with  a  condemnation  of  what  she  coosiders  to  be  the 
principal  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rooie  and  of  eeit^ 
Protestant  sects.  As  &r  as  they  go  (and  there  are 
many  things  unnoticed  by  them),  they  are  a  legal  def- 
inition of  ^e  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  though  the  members  of  that  communion  look 
to  the  Prayer-book  as  well  as  to  the  articles  for  the 
genuine  expression  of  her  faith.  The  articles  sre  far 
more  thorougiily  ProtaetaDt  than  the  Prayor-book,  ta- 
ken as  a  whole.  Although  the  articles  expressly  as- 
sert titat  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erred,  attempts  iiave 
repeatedly  been  made  by  the  Hlgli-Church  party  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  show  that  there  is  no  irreconcil- 
able difference  between  the  Ttur^-nine  Articles  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Truit,  and  that  a  con- 
struction can  be  pot  upon  them  fiilly  harmoni^g 
them..  To  show  ^is  waa,  in  parttctdar,  the  object  of 
Dr.  Newman's  celebrated  tract  (Tradi/or  tie  Tma, 
No.  90,  Oxf.  1889),  and  more  recenly  of  Dr.  Posey's 
Einnioon  (Lond.  1866 ;  N.  T.  ed.  1866).  See  also  Chr. 
iZanemir.  Jan.  1866,  art.  vi.  They  were  adopted  by  the 
convocation-of  the  Irish  Churcb  in  1685,  and  by  the 
Scoteh  Episcopal  Cbnrch  at  the  close  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry. Corpus  Ctaristt  College,  Cambridge,  oontatns  the 
only  copies  of  the  articles  in  mannscript  or  print  that 
are  of  any  authority.  Among  them  are  the  Latin  mann- 
script of  the  articles  of  1562  and  the  English  mannscript 
of  the  articles  of  1571,  each  with  the  signatures  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  who  snbecribed  them.  See 
Lamb,  .^ccoun^  o/iAe  Thirb/ttiae  Articlet  (Gamb.  2d  ed. 
1836).  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Thiity-nine  Articles  is  given  by  Hardwick,  Uittoty  of 
fib  ArUelet  tffSOigiim  (Lond.  1865, 8vo).  For  exposi- 
tions of  them,  see  Burnet  On  the  Thirty-mite  Ariida 
(N.  Y.  1845, 8vo) ;  Welchman,  XXXIX  Artidtx  (Lond. 
1884,  8vo,18th  ed.);  Sworde,  Tltefirtt  Sewntem  Ariir 
del  (Lond.  1847,  8vo) ;  Wilson,  JTJfX/X  Ar^ka  IUi». 
traled  (Oxf.  1840, 8vo) ;  Dimock,  XXXIX  Artick$  Ex- 
plawd  (Lond.  1845,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Browne,  JSxpotitioa 
of  Thitlg^lne  Articlet  (Lond.  1851, 8vo ;  K.  T.  ed.  tiy 
Williams,  1866,  8vo);  Cardwell,  SynodaHa;  Palmer 
On  the  C/utrck,  U,  242  sq. ;  Lee,  7'Ae  Artidea parc^&m- 
HeaUy  Ktj)iained  bt/  amda  Clara  (Dr.  Davenport)  (ftom 
the  edition  of  1646 ;  London,  1865,  poet  8vo). 

Artificer  (some  form  of  the  verb  IH^n,  charath', 
to  engrave,  as  elsewhere),  a  person  engaged  in  any 
kind  of  trade  or  manual  occupation  [see  CARPBirrBR,- 
Mason,  ete.l  Gen.  iv,  22 ;  Isa.  iii,  8.  See  HAm>i> 
CRAFT.  In  the  eariy  periods  to  which  the  scriptural 
history  refers,  we  do  not  meet  with  those  aTtiAcial  feel- 
ings and  unreasonable  prejudices  against  hand-labor 
which  prev^l  and  are  bo  bancfuUy  influential  In  mod- 
em Bociely.  See  Labor.  Accordingly,  even  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  is  spoken  of  aa  the  work  of  God's 
hands,  and  the  firmament  is  said  to  show  bis  handi- 
work (PBa.vili,  8;  xix,  1;  Gen.  ii,  2;  Job  xxxiv,  19). 
The  primitive  history,  too,  wliicb  the  Bible  presents  is 
the  history  of  hand-laborers.  Adam  dressed  the  gar- 
den in  which  God  had  placed  him  (Gen.  11, 15),  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep,'  Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground 
(Gen.  iv,  8),  Tubal-Caln  a  smith  (Gen.  iv,  22).  See 
Abt.  "The  shepherd-life  which  the  patriarchs  previ- 
ously led  in  their  own  pasture-grounds  was  not  fBToni- 
ble  to  ttte  cnltivation  of  the  practical  arts  of  lU^,  much 
less  of  those  arts  by  wUch  it  is  embellished.  Ejiypt, 
in  consequence,  must  have  presented  to  Joseph  and 
his  father  not  only  a  land  of  wonders,  but  a  source  of 
rich  and  attractive  knowledge.  Another  sgurce  of 
knowledge  to  the  Hebrews  of  handicrafts  were  thn 
maritime  and  commercial  Plicenicians.  C<omnierce 
and  navigatioo  imply  great  skill  in  art  and  science : 
and  the  pursuits  to  which  ihey  1<>«d  (bTHfOWneifu^ 
die  skill  whence  tiiey  emmUM'^^  bdtb^^^t 
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i>  not,  therefore,  snrprlting  that  the  origin  of  so  many 
arts  haa  been  referred  to  the  nortb-eastwn  shore  of  the 
HediteiTaneftn  Sea;  nor  Is  there  any  difficnlty  in  od- 
derstandiog  how  arts  and  letters  should  be  propagated 
from  the  coast  to  the  Interior,  conferring  inah  advan- 
tages on  the  Inhabitants  of  Syria  in  fceneral,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in 
the  land  of  promise.  At  first  the  division  of  labor  was 
only  very  partial.  The  master  of  the  bmlly  himself 
exen^sed  snch  arts  as  were  found  of  absolnte  neoessi- 
t^.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  not  only  those 
which  pasturage  and  tillage  required,  bat  most  of  those 
which  were  of  that  rough  and  severe  nature  which  de- 
mand strength  aa  well  as  skill ;  aucb,  for  instance,  as 
the  iveparation  of  wood-work  fbr  the  dwelling,  the 
slaying  of  animals  for  food,  which  every  householder 
nnderstood,  together  with  the  art  of  extracting  the 
blood  from  the  entire  carcass.  The  UfArter  Ubon  of 
the  hud  Ml  to  the  share  of  the  bousewift ;  ench  as 
baking  bread — fbr  It  mu  only  in  lai^  towns  that 
baking  was  canled  on  as  a  trade  (2  3am.  xiii,  6) — such 
also  as  cooking  in  general,  supplying  the  boase  with 
wa^ — no  very  easy  office,  as  the  fountains  often  lay 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  dwelling;  more- 
over, weaving,  making  of  clothes  for  males  as  well  as 
females,  worUng  in  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tapes- 
try, richly-«oloreid  hanginirn,  and  that  not  only  for  do- 
mestie  use,  but  for  "merchandise,"  were  carried  on 
within  the  precincts  of  tbe  houve  by  the  mistress  and 
her  maidens  (Exod.  xxxv,  2S ;  1  Sam.  11, 19 ;  2  Kin^ 
xxiil,  7 ;  Prov.  xxxi).    See  Wkavino. 

Tlie  skill  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  desert  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inconsider- 
aUe ;  but  tbe  pursuits  of  war  and  the  entire  abaorp- 
tkm  of  the  energies  of  tbe  nation  In  tbe  one  great  wufc 
of  gaining  the  land  which  had  been  given  to  them, 
may  have  led  to  their  falling  off  in  tbe  arts  of  peace ; 
and  fhtm  a  passage  in  1  Sam.  (xiii,  20)  it  would  appear 
that  not  long  after  they  bad  taken  possession  of  the 
country  they  were  in  a  low  evndition  as  to  the  instru' 
ments  of  faandierait.  A  comparatively  settled  state 
of  society,  however,  soon  led  to  tbe  revival  of  skill  by 
tho  encouragement  of  Indostrj'.  A  more  minute  di- 
Tidon  of  labor  ensued.  Trades,  strictly  so  called, 
arose,  carried  on  by  persons  exclusively  devoted  to 
one  pursuit.  Thus,  in  Judg.  xvli,  4,  and  Jer.  x,  14, 
'*  tbe  founder"  Is  mentioned—a  trade  which  implies  n 
pncticol  knowledge  of  metallnqfy ;  tiie  smelting  and 
w<»^Dg  of  metals  were  well  known  to  the  Helwews 
(Job  xxxvii,  18) ;  brass  was  in  use  belbre  Iron ;  arms 
and  Instruments  of  bnebandry  were  made  of  iron.  In 
Exodus  (xxxv,  80-85)  a  passage  occurs  which  may 
serve  to  specUV  many  arts  that  were  practised  among 
the  Israelites,  though  it  seems  slso  to  intimate  that  at 
the  time  to  which  it  refers  artificers  of  tbe  description 
referred  to  were  not  numerous :  "  See,  the  Lord  bath 
called  1^  name  Bealeel,  and  hath  filled  hint'vith  tbe 
sprit  of  God,  in  knowledge  and  all  manner  of  work- 
manship, and  to  devise  curious  works,  to  work  In  gold, 
and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the  cutting  of  stones, 
to  settbem,  andin  carving  of  wood,  to  make  any  man- 
ner of  cunning  work;  and  he  hath  put  in  bis  heart 
that  he  may  teacb ;  both  be  and  AhoUab :  them  hath 
he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  of  Ale  engraver,  and  oftbe  conning  woifanan,  and 
of  the  embroiderer  in  blue  and  In  purple,  In  scarlet  and 
in  fine  linen,  and  at  ihe  weaver."  From  tbe  ensuing 
chapter  (ver.  S4)  It  appears  that  gilding  was  known 
before  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  ark  (Exod. 
xxxvii,  2)  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold  within  and 
without.  The  cherubim  were  wrought  ("beaten," 
Exod.  xxxvii,  7)  in  gold.  The  candlestick  was  of 
'  beaten  gcdd  (veism  17, 22).  Wire.drawlBg  was  prob- 
ably understood  (Exod.  xxxvlli,  4;  xxxiXgS).  Cov- 
ering with  brass  (Exod.  xxxviU,  2)  and  with  silver 
(Prov.  xxvi,  23)  was  practised.  Architecture  and  the 
kindred  arts  do  not  a]^ar  to  have  made  much  progress 


till  the.  days  of  Scdomon,  who  employed  on  inenriUt 
number  (rfpersons  to  procure  timbar  ^  KingB  T,  18 1%.); 
but  the  men  of  skill  for  building  his  temple  be  obtain* 
ed  from  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  (I  Kings  v  sq. ;  1  Chm. 
xiv,  I ;  2  ChroD.  ii,  7).  Without  pursuing  the 
ject  into  all  its  details  (see  Scbolz,  Hattdb.  da-  BA. 
ArcUoi.y.«ms<i.%  D«  Wette,  Ltkrb.  der  ArckaaLf. 
116  eq.),  we  remark  tiiat  the  intercourse  whidi  &t 
Babylonish  captivity  gave  the  Jaws  seems  to  have 
greatly  improved  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  botk  | 
the  practical  and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  have  led  then  Ui 
bold  tbem  in  very  high  estimation.  The  arts  were 
even  carried  on  by  persons  of  learning,  who  took  a  title 
of  honor  from  their  trade  (RosenmCdler,  iforgml.  ri, 
^2).  It  was  held  s  sign  of  a  bad  education  If  a  fsther 
did  not  t«acb  his  son  some  handicraft :  *' Who«rerdoes 
not  teach  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  roblnng"  (Ligbl- 
foot,  p.  616;  Mlshna,  PMu  AhoOt,  B,  2;  Wof^eosd's 
Soto,  p.M7;  Otiio,  £e«.  iloM.  ^ 491). 

In  tbe  Apocrypha  and  Kew  Testament  tiiere  an 
mentioned  tanners  (Acts  Ix,  43),  tent-makers  (AeV 
xviii,  3);  in  Josephus  {War,  v,  4, 1),  cbeese-maken; 
domestics  (rou/MTc,  Atii.  xvi,  11,6);  in  the  Tolmnd, 
with  otliers,  we  find  tailors,  shoe-makers,  blood-htters,  i 
gUsiera,  goldsmiths,  plastmrs.  Certain  handicrafts. 
men  could  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  high-priest  (hlitbst, 
Kiddiuk,  Ltxxli,  1),  such  as  weavers,  tmrbera,  fullers, 
perfumers,  cuppers,  tanners;  which  pursuits,  espedal- 
ly  tbe  lost,  were  held  in  dlsesteem  (Slisbna,  i/fffiOai, 
iii,  2 ;  Otho,  iej.  Rabb.  p.  156 ;  Wetstein,  N.  T.  ii, 
Eil6).  In  large  cities  particular  localities  were  set 
apart  fbr  particolsr  trades,  as  is  tbe  case  in  the  Em 
to  the  present  day.  Thus  in  Jeremiah  (xxxvfi,  21) 
we  read  of  "the  bakers'  street"  So  in  Uw  Tilnid 
(Jfidbia,  V,  169^  826)  mention  fa  nude  of  n  flestMnsr- 
ket;  in  Josephus  {War,  v,  4,  1),  of  a  cheese-market; 
and  in  tbe  New  Testament  (John  t,  2)  we  read  of  ■ 
sheep-market,  or  at  leaet  a  sheep-gate,  whicli,  like  mt- 
eral  other  gates  [see  Jebosalkm],  appears  to  hsTC 
been  named  fh>ni  some  special  bazaar  (q.  v.)  a4j«nning. 
(See  Iken,  Aniig.  Jlebr.  iii-ix,  p.  678  sq. ;  Bellermann, 
Smt^.  i,  22  sq.)   See  Mbcbasic 

ArtlUexy  C^^,  Jt*^,  apparatv*,  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "vessel, *^*inBtrament,"  etc.)  occurs  in  1  Sam. 
XX,  40,  where  it  rignifles  collectively  any  minrik 
mapotu,  as  srrows  and  lances.  See  Armob.  In 
1  Mace,  vi,  61,  tbe  term  so  rendered  is  /SfAt'trroeic, 
I.  e.  batitta,  or  "catapult,"  a  machine  for  bwlhig 
darts  or  stones.    See  Enoiite. 

Artomftcby  (q.  d.  aprofiaxia.  ditpute  rrtpectms 
bread,  from  oproc  and  /tdxq),  ■  controverf  y  respecting 
the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  ori^nsted  in  1063  by  Ui- 
chael  Cerulorius.  This  dispute  existed  between  the 
Greek  and  LatiD  chnrclws;  the  former  contending 
that  the  bread  nsed  should  be  leavened,  tbe  latter  urging 
tbe  necessity  of  being  unleaeened  bread.  Protestant 
writers  have  taken  part  with  the  Greek  Church  in  this 
controversy.  Early  Chrietisn  writers  make  no  meiu 
tion  of  the  use  of  unleavened  bread ;  tbe  rame  kind  of 
bread  was  eaten  in  the  agape  that  was  consecrated  As 
the  Eucharist,  vlx.,  common  bread.  Leavened  bread 
aiqtears  to  have  been  in  use  when  Ej^pbaolns  and  Am- 
Inxtse  wrote.  Unleavened  bread  was  generally  discon* 
tinned  at  the  Reformation ;  but  the  Luthetsna  retain 
it }  Farrar,  Eccl.  Did,  s.  v.    See  AzYMrrss. 

.&TtotyTit{e  (q.  d.  apror%<ptrai,  from  Aprof,  bread, 
and  Tvpoi;,  cbeese),  a  branch  of  the  Hontanists,  who 
first  appeared  tn  the  second  century.  They  used  Lrewl 
and  cheese  in  tiie  Eucharist ;  or,  perhaps,  bread  baked 
with  cheese.  The  reason  assigned  was,  according  to 
Augustine  {Har.  cap.  xzviii),  t^t  tbe  first  men  ollbred 
to  Ciod  not  only  tlie  fruits  of  tlie  earth,  but  of  tbsir 
flocks  also,  liie  Arto^tn  admitted  woman  to  1^ 
priesthood,  and  even  consecrated  them  l>ialK>ps, — ^Bfaigi- 
bam,  Orig.  Bed.  xv,  2,  8 ;  ^^pi|4nnluK  Bier,  adlx ; 
Farrar,  Eccl.  DicLi<^\Vea  by  ^^OOglC 
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.AjtB,  one  of  tbe  fiunlties  in  which  decrees  are  cott' 
ferrad  in  the  nniversities.  The  circle  of  the  wts  wm 
formeriy  divided  Into  the  TVinwn,  vb.  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, and  h^ct  ud  the  QwHfrwnm,  vit.  uithmetic, 
gBouietf  y,  tniuic,  ud  uttroaimj.  It  now  InclndeB  all 
Ivaocbes  not  technical  or  profesnonaL— Hook,  Ckmrck 
Diet  a.  T.   See  Dmbbbb  ;  UvivsBBtTiBS. 

Ai'nboth  (Heb.  A  rvhboth',  ma^K,  a  &if(iM  f  Sept 
'Apafibi^^y  a  city  or  district,  probably  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  (or  Simeon),  being  the  third  of  Solomon's  pur> 
veyorships,  nnder  the  charge  of  Hescd  or  Ben-Hesed, 
and  Including  Socoh  and  Hepher  within  its  limits  (1 
Kings  iv,  10),  Scbwarz  (Paleit.  p.  237)  fancies  it  is 
represented  by  the  modem  village  and  wady  Sabiih 
in  the  limits  of  Zebulon ;  but  the  associated  names  in- 
dicate the  region  Jebel  Kkcdil,  S.W.  of  Hebron. 

Arnoh  (Heb.  Ami',  ^"5,  arranged,  sc.  in  alpha- 
betical orderX  the  title  of  a  Talmudical  lexicon,  com- 
pned  by  R.  Nathn  beo-Jechiel,  who  was  rector  of  the 
nynajfogiw  at  Rome  A.D.  1106,  according  to  the  Obva- 
icam  **Semai^  Deuid,"  and  who  ia  tutuJly  styled  by 
the  Jewish  wrfters  Tf^ny  ^$2,  Avi^  .^niei  (Baxter^ 
Ijbx  Ttdm.  col.  1665).  It  wm  first  pnbUahod  by  Soo- 
clni  (PMaro,  1517,  foL),  and  edited  by  Archinotti  (Ven- 
ice, 1531, 1538,  fol.),  Eckendorf  (Basle,  1699,  fol.),  Mu- 
safia  (Amst.  1655,  fol.),  and  with  Germ,  notes  by  Lan- 
dau (Prague,  1819-24,  5  vols.  8vo).  See  Flirst,  Bib. 
Jud.  lii,  20  sq. ;  Berlin,  Additamaita  am  AruA  (Vien. 
1830-69,  2  vols.  8vo). 

A-Tu'mah  (Heb.  Arumah',  nttlltj,  prob.  for  Ra- 
ma&y  with  Et  prosthetic;  Sept.  'Apttfid),  a  city  appar- 
ently near  Sbechem,  in  which  Abimelech  the  son  of 
Gideon  redded  (Jndg.  ix,  41).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  wordin  ver.  81,  Ha^Pa,  rendered  "privily," 
and  in  the  mar^n  "at  Tonnah,"  may  signify  "at  Aru- 
mah" by  cban^ug  the  H  to  an  K.  It  seems  to  bo  con- 
founded with  Itttmak  (2  Kings  xxiii,  86)  by  Enseb.  and 
Jerome,  who  state  (OnomoMt.  s.  v.  Runu)  that  it  ('Ami, 
^trtma)  was  then  called  Rempku  ta  Arimalhaal  The 
BOj^estion  of  Van  de  Velde  (J/emmV,  p.  288)  appears  to 
be  correct  that  it  is  represented  by  the  modem  ruin  EU 
Ormak,  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  S.E.  of  Shechem. 

Arandel,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
second  son  of  Robert  liltz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel  and 
Warren,  and  was  bom  at  Amodel  Castle  in  1358.  His 
powerful  family  connections  gave  him  esrly  promotion  : 
at  30  he  was  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  in  1874  the 
pope  nominated  lum  to  the  vacantaeaofEly,  the  king 
and  the  monks  of  Ely  having,  at  the  mme  time,  re- 
spectively nomfautted  two  others ;  but  Arundel  was 
oODMCTSted  without  dispute.  In  1888  he  was  removed 
to  tbe  see  of  Toric,  and  was  the  first  archbishop  of  that 
see  who  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  which  was  the 
case  in  1896.  Very  sbortiy  after  Arnndel  was  forced 
into  banishment  by  Richard  II,  as  an  accomplice  of 
hb  brother,  th«  earl  of  Anmdel  (esecnted  as  a  partU 
6sn  of  the  dnke  of  OloOcester),  and  Roger  Walden  was 
pot  Into  the  ch^  of  Canterbury,  and  acted  as  arch- 
bishop An-  about  two  years.  (Johnson,  Ecd.  Canons, 
ii,  A.D.  1898.)  The  archbishop,  in  the  mean  time, 
went  to  Rome,  and  afterward  to  Cologne.  He  figured 
largely  in  tbe  pditieal  intrigues  by  which  Richard 
waa  deposed,  and  on  the  acoemion  of  Henry  IV,  1899, 
he  was  rwfaned  to  Us  see.  He  was  a  great  persecutor 
of  the  WicklifBtes,  and  in  1408  be  pnbUshed,  in  convo- 
cation  at  Oxford,  "Ten  Constitutions  against  the  Lol- 
lards." He  established  in  that  year  an  inqaisition  for 
hmay  at  Oxford,  and  put  in  force  the  statute  de  heert- 
tico  eomibaratdo  (2  Hen.  IV,  ch.  xv),  and  prohiUted  the 
dreolation  of  the  English  Scriptures.  He  built  the 
tower  called  the  "Arondel  Tower,"  and  gave  to  the 
catbedral  of  Canterbniy  a  chime  of  bells,  known  as 
"  Anndel's  linK,"  ud  was  a  Rreat  heoebctor  In  many 
ways  to  tbe  oatibedral  establlsbmants.   He  died  Fkb- 


roary  20th,  1418.— CoUier,  Ecd.  But.  of  England,  ifi, 
218-801. 

Ar'Tad  (Heb.  Arvad',  Tl'JiK,  wandering;  Sept. 
'A^aSioi,  but  properly  'Apaloe,  1  Mace,  xv,  23,  or,  ss 
it  might  be  spelt,  Abdd,  I^IK,  whence  the  present 
name  Suad),  a  small  island  and  city  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aradut  (q.  ▼.),  by  which 
name  it  is'  men  tioned  in  the  above  passage  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha. It  is  a  rocky  islet,  opposite  tbe  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleuthems  (Mel.  li,  7),  50  miles  to  the  north 
of  IVipoti  (_Iim.  AntOHS),  about  one  mOe  in  clrcum far- 
en  ce  (Curt  iv,  1,  6),  and  two  miles  (Pliny,  v,  17)  tram 
the  shore  (RoeenmQller,  Handb.  J3ibl.  Alt.  II,  t,  7; 
Mannert,VI,i,898;  Pococke,  £[uC,  ii,  292  sq. ;  Hamee- 
veld,  iil,  44  sq.).  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  768)  describes  it  as  a 
rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waves ;  and  modem 
travellers  state  that  it  is  steep  on  every  side.  (See 
Volney,  ii,  181 ;  Ifiebuhr,  Rami,  iB,  92;  Bnt^gbmi, 
ii,  485;  Chesney,  Evphrat.  &eped.  i,  461;  Shaw,  p. 
283.)  Strabo  also  describes  tbe  houses  as  exceedin^y 
lofty,  and  they  were  doubUess  so  built  on  account  of 
tbe  scantiness  of  the  site ;  hence,  for  its  size,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly pqwlous  (P(»np.  Hela,  ii,  7,  6).  Those  of 
theArradites  whom  the  Island  omdd  not  accommodate 
fbnnd  room  in  the  town  and  district  of  Antaradus  (q. 
v.),  on  the  opposite  coast,  which  also  l>elonged  to  them 
(!rar[7./ften».  in  Gen.  X,  18).  Arvad  is  usually  regard* 
ed  as  the  same  with  Arpad  (q.  v.)  or  Arpbad  (but  see 
Michaelis,  Oriental.  Bibl.  viii,  45).  It  is  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  8, 11,  as  fbmlshittg  marinen  and  wldiers 
for  Tyre,  which  was  situated  on  the  shore  opposite. 
In  agreement  with  this  is  tbe  mention  of  "  tbe  Arvad- 
ite"  (q.  T.)  in  Gen.  z,  28,  and  1  Chnm.  i,  16,  as  »  son 
of  Canaan,  with  Zfdon,  HamaUi,  and  otiiar  northern 
localities.  It  was  fbnnded,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi, 
2,  §  13),  by  fugitives  from  Sidon  (comp.  Josephns,  A  nt. 
i,  6,  2) ;  hence  probably  tbe  etymology  of  the  name  as 
atioTe.  Tarsus  was  settied  by  a  colony  tnta  it  (Dion 
Cbrys.  Oral.  Tarten.  ii,  20,  'ed.  Reiske).  Although 
originally  independent  (Arrlan,  Ahst,  ii,  90),  and,  in- 
deed, the  metropolis  of  the  strip  of  land  adjoinhig  it,  it 
eventually  fell  under  the  power  of  Persia,  hot  assisted 
the  Macedonians  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  AneA.  i, 
18,  20).  It  thence  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptole- 
mies (B.C.  320);  but,  regaining  its  liberty  under  Se- 
leucus  Callinicos  (B,C.  242),  it  attained  such  impor- 
tance as  to  form  an  alliance  with  Antiochns  tbe  Great 
(Eckbel,  Doetr.  num.  i,  898).    Antiochns  Epi[dianes, 


however,  took  forcible  mastery  over  it  (Jerome  tn  Dam. 
xi),  and  after  becoming  involved  in  the  broils  of  his 
successors,  it  finally  came  under  tiie  power  of  Tigrancs, 
and  with  his  &tl  became  subject  to  Rome,  into  whose 
trinmvfanl  wars  its  history  enters  (Appfan,  BeU.  Civ. 
iv,  89;  1).  Under  the'Empetor  Constans,  Mnawi- 
yeh,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  destroyed  the 
city  and  expelled  its  inhabitants  (Cedren.  Hist.  p.  855; 
Tbeopbaa.  p.  227).  It  was  not  rebuilt  In  medieval 
times  (Mtgnot,  Mim.  A  tAead.  det  Intcript.  xxxiv, 
229).  The  cnriona  submarine  springs  from  which  the 
ancient  city  was  supplied  with  water  (.Strabo,  ed.  Gros- 
kund,  p.  754  n.)  have  been  partially  discovered  (Wal- 
pole,  Antayriij  ill,  891).  Tbe  site  is  now  covered,  ex- 
cept a  small  spaoe  on  tbe  east  side,  with  heavy  castles, 
within  which  resides  a  mwithne  pogufttioa^Anu' 
SOOOsonls.  OntfaeTeryn^i^^^flb^tA^tfM^^ 
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remains  of  doobls  Phanidai)  wills,  of  bage  bevelled 
stonn,  which  mark  it  u  being  andently  a  very  stmig 
place  IsMiolAeea  Sacra,  1846,  p.  251).  The  nautical 
pnnnita  of  the  inhabitanU,  attested  also  hy  Strabo  (u* 
nqt.),  remuD  in  fall  force  (see  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  il, 
1^  at  the  end  of  which  toI.  may  be  found  a  plan  of 
the  Island,  from  the  Admiralty  Charts,  2050,  "  Island 
of  Rnad").   See  Citneifokii  Isscriptioiw. 

Ar'tradite  (Heb.  Arvadi',  '^'Tl^K,  Sept  'ApdJwc, 
Gen.  z,  16 ;  1  CIifod.  i,  16),  an  inhabitant  of  the  isl- 
and Aradus  or  Abvad  (q.  v.)  (so  Josephos  explains 
'Afov^atot,  A»i.  i,  6, 2^  and  doobtless  also  of  the  neigh- 
bonngeoast.  The  Arvadites  were  dascmJad  from  ona 
of  the  SODS  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  18).  StrabO  (xri,  731) 
describes  the  Arradites  as  a  colony  from  Sldon.  They 
were  noted  mariners  (Eaek.  xxvU,  8, 11 ;  Strabo,  xvi, 
754),  and  formed  a  distinct  state,  with  a  king  of  their 
own  (Arrian,  Erped.  Alex,  il,  90);  yet  they  a[q)ear  to 
have  been  in  agroe  dependence  upon  Tjrre,  for  the 
prophet  represents  them  as  furnishing  thdr  contingent 
of  mariners  to  that  dty  (Eiek.  xxvil,  6, 11).  The  Ar- 
vaditea  took  their  full  share  in  Phceniclan  maritime  traf- 
Ac,  particularly  after  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  foUea  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Grteco-Syrlan  kings.  They  early 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Bomans,  and  Aradiu  is 
mentioned  among  the  states  to  wliich  the  consul  Lucius 
formally  made  known  the  league  wtiich  had  been  con- 
tracted with  Simon  Maccabeus  (1  Hacc.  xv,  26). 

Aiyeh.   See  Lioit. 

Ar'sa  (Heb.  Artta^,  ^3*11*,  an  Anunean  fbnn,  tie 
earth;  Sept.  'Qpad  v.  t.  'Apiro),  a  steward  over  the 
house  of  Etah,  king  of  Jsraal,  in  whose  house  at  Tir- 
zah,  Zimri,  the  capt^  of  the  half  of  the  chariots,  con- 
spired against  Eloh,  and  killed  him  during  a  drinking 
debaacb  Q.  Kings  xvi,  9%  B.C.  926. 

AtMn,  an  Armenian  writer  (died  A.D.  459),  who 
translated  Into  the  language  of  his  country  the  works 
of  Athanasins.— Hoefer,  Biog.  Gin.  iii,  409. 

A'sa  (Heb.  Asa',  KDEt,  kaUmg,  or  jjAjmcvn),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sqit  'Affo,  Josephns, 'Amvoc.)  Thesonof  Abi- 
Jah,  gimndson  of  Rehoboam,  and  third  king  of  the  sep- 
arate kingdom  of  Jndah  (1  Kings  xv;  2  Chron.  ziv- 
xvl;  Matb  I,  7,  8).  Ha  bt^n  to  rdgn  two  jretra  be- 
fbre  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  in  brael,  and  he  rrigned 
forty-one  years  (B.C.  958-912).  As  Asa  was  very 
young  at  his  aoceesion,  the  aflhirs  of  the  government 
were  administered  by  his  mother,  or,  according  to  some 
(comp.  1  Kings  xv,  1,  10),  his  grandmother  Haachah, 
who  b  understood  to  have  been  a  granddauehter  of 
Absalom.  Sea  Haachah.  But  the  young  Ung,  on 
aaswning  the  rdna  of  government,  was  coDB[dcnou8 
for  his  earnestness  iq  supporting  Um  worship  of  God, 
and  rooting  out  idolatry  with  its  attendant  immorali- 
ties, and  tor  the  viffor  and  wisdom  with  which  be  pro- 
vided for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal 
against  heathenism  he  did  not  spore  his  grandmother 
Uaacfaah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of  "Kind's 
Mother,"  to  which  great  importance  was  attached  in 
the  Jewish  court,  as  afterward  in  Persia,  and  to  which 
parallels  have  been  flmnd  in  modem  Eastern  countries, 
as  in  the  position  of  the  Sultana  Tallde  in  Turkey  (see 
I  Kings  ii,  19;  2  Kings  xxlv,  12;  Jer.  xxix,  2;  also 
Calmet,  Froffm.  xvi ;  and  Bruce's  Travdt,  ii,  637,  and 
iv,  244).  She  had  set  np  some  impure  worship  in  a 
grove  (the  word  translat«d  "idol,"  1  Kings  xv,  18,  is 
rs)>B^  a  fright  or  horrible  image,  while  In  the  Yulg. 
we  read  m  e$m  {MatuAa\  priieept  m  saerit  Pruipi)  t 
but  Asa  burnt  the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw 
its  ashes  into  the  brook  Kldron,  as  Hoses  had  done  to 
the  goldeB  calf  (Exod.  xxxU,  20),  and  then  deposed 
Haadiah  from  her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the 
Temple  certain  gifts  wtiich  his  fiither  had  dedicated, 
probably  in  the  earlier  and  better  period  of  his  reign 
£sea  Abuah3,  and  which  the  heathen  priests  must 


have  used  for  thur  own  wcrnh^  and  reovved  the  gveat 
altar  which  titqr  apparently  bad  deieeteted  (S  Qmm. 
XV,  8)  during  Us  minotUj  and  nader  the  pieceaig 
reigns,  and  (mly  the  ahara  in  the  "  bi^i.|>lacea"  wcte 
suffered  to  remain  (1  Kings  xv,  11-lS ;  2  Chren.  srr, 
2-5).  He  neglected  no  hnnoan  means  of  putting  bi> 
kingdom  in  the  best  poesible  military  cooditioB,  fw 
which  am^  oppwtunity  was  aflbrded  by  the  peace 
lAich  he  eqJcTied  fcr  ten  yeara  (B.C.  988-928)  in  As 
middle  of  his  teign.  His  resoarcea  were  so  weD  cc- 
ganized,  and  the  population  had  so  Increased,  that  he 
fbrtified  cities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised  an  aimy 
amounting,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiv,  8,  to  fiSO^OCO 
men ;  but  the  uncertain^  attaching  to  the  numbers  in 
our  present  text  of  Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out  biy 
Keunicott  and  Davidson  {fntroduction  to  tke  0.  T. 
p.  686X  who  consider  that  the  copyist*  were  led  into 
enor  the  diflhtent  modes  of  maridng  them,  and 
confimnding  the  difftmit  letters  wU^  dsootodtttcm, 
twafing  as  they  do  a  great  resemblance  to  eacji  otiur. 
See  KuvBBB.  Thus  Asa's  reign  mark*  the  retnm  of 
Judah  to  a  oonadousness  of  the  hi^h  destiny  to  which 
God  hod  called  her,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Divine 
power  was  truly  at  work  within  her.  The  good  efieets 
of  this  were  visible  In  the  18th  year  of  his  rei^  iriMB, 
rel3ang  npon  the  Divine  aid,  Asa  attacked  and  deftet- 
ed  the  numerous  host  of  the  Cnshite  king  Zerab  (q.  v.), 
who  had  penetrated  through  Arabia  Petnea  into  tiis 
vale  of  Zephathah  with  an  immense  host,  reckoned  at 
a  million  of  men  (which  Josephns  reduces,  however,  to 
90,000  infantry  and  100,000  cavalry,  AM.  viii,  12,  1) 
and  800  chariots  ^  dmm,  xiv,  9-16).  As  the  tri- 
umphant Jndabites  were  rstarntng,  laden  with  qioil, 
to  Jerasalem,  they  were  met  by  the  prophet  Awri«fc 
who  declared  this  splendid  victofy  to  be  a  oonaeqoenee 
of  Asa's  confidence  in  Jehovah,  and  exhorted  him  to 
perseverance.  Thus  encouraged,  the  king  exerted 
hunself  during  the  ten  ensuing  years  of  tranqullli^  to 
extirpate  the  remains  of  Idoli^,  and  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  renew  their  covenant  with  Jehovah  (2  Chron. 
XV,  1-16).  It  was  this  clear  knowledge  ot  hia  d^end- 
ent  political  position,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah, 
which  won  for  Asa  tiie  hlfrbest  [nise  that  could  be 
given  to  a  Jewish  king — that  be  walked  in  the  stt^ 
of  his  ancestor  David  (1  Kings  xv,  11).  Xevertlielees,  i 
toward  the  latter  end  of  bis  reign  (the  numbers  ia  2 
Chron.  xv,  19,  and  xvi,  1,  should  be  25th  and  iOlk) 
the  king  fl^flad  to  maintain  the  character  he  had  thus 
acquired.  When  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  had  renew*  | 
ed  the  war  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  had  taken 
Ramah,  which  he  was  proceeding  to  fortuy  as  a  fron- 
tier barrier,  Asa,  the  conqueror  of  Zerah,  was  so  &r 
wanting  to  his  kingdom  and  his  God  a*  to  emidoy  the 
wealth  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  royal  treasury  to  in- 
duce the  King  of  Syria  (Damascus)  to  make  a  divcrrtoa  | 
in  bis  fovor  by  invading  the  domintmia  of  Baaaha  (sea  | 
Kltto*sAn^AUs/AMt.inkie.).  BytUsnMuwbe  ' 
recovered  Ramah,  indeed ;  hot  his  tnasnres  wtn 
squandered,  and  be  incnrredthe  rebuke  of  tliepnqtbet  I 
Hanani,  whom  he  cast  into  priM>n,  being,  as  it  aeeas, 
both  alarmed  and  enraged  at  the  efi^  his  address  was 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  people.  Other  posons 
(who  had  probably  manifested  tbdr  diss^pn^Mtioet 
also  suffered  from  his  anger  (1  Kinga  w,  U-SS;  t 
Chron.  xvi,  1-10).  The  prophet  threataned  Am  with 
war,  which  appears  to  have  been  ftilfllled  by  Iht  cea- 
ttnnonce  for  some  time  of  that  with  Baasha,  as  we  in- 
for  from  an  allusion,  in  2  Chron.  xvil,  2,  to  the  dtiea  I 
of  Epiiraim  which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly  re- 
fer to  any  events  inior  to  the  destruction  of  Ramah. 
In  the  last  three  years  of  hislM  Asawas  afflicted  wMh 
a  grievous  "disease  to  his  Aet,"  pnbably  the  gent 
[see  Disrasb]  ;  and  It  Is  mentioned  to  hb  repmch 
that  he  pUoed  too  much  confldaaee  in  Ua  [ibjiiiisaii 
(q.  v.),  t  e.  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and  todepcodeat 
^rit,  and  without  seeking  Qod'a  bleealng  on  their 
remedies.    At  hi|  deaths'  komrvf^iappeated  that  1 
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b  popularrtj  had  not  been  sobstantlatly  Impaired,  for 
•  va«  honored  with  a  funeral  of  unusual  cost  and 
lagnifloence  (i  Cbron.  xvi,  11-14;  with  which  1 
'Aaga  XV,  34,  does  not  emflict).  He  waa  succeeded 
J  his  son  Jdioahapbat.    See  Judah,  Kinozwh  of. 

2.  (Sapt.  'Omra.)  A  Lartte,  Bon  of  Elkanah  and  fo- 
bcr  of  Berecidah,  which  last  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
Usd  in  ttie  viUagee  of  the  Netophathites  oa  tbt  retam 
ran  Babylon  (1  Chron.  Iz,  16).   B.C.  ante  566. 

Asadl'aa  (^koaSiag,  L  e.  EatadiaK),  the  son  of 
Thelciaa  and  fiither  of  Sededas,  in  the  ancestrj  of  Ba- 
nch  (q.  T.),  according  to  the  apooTphal  book  that 
ttsrs  Us  name  (Bar.  i,  1).    Comp.  1  Chr.  iii,  21. 

AacB'as  (or  rather  Aiai'cu,  'KaaXaq),  one  of  the 
'sons"  of  Annas  that  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
be  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  82);  evidently  the  Ibhijah 
i\.  y.)  of  the  genuiofi  text  (Ezra  z,  81). 

Aft'aSl  (or  rather  .i'staJ^  'An^X,  prob.  for  JeAaeC), 
la  fitther  of  Oabael,  of  the  tribe  of  Ns^ilati,  among 
BOHton  of  ToMt  (Tob.  i,  1). 

As'abel  CHeb.  Atah^,  ^MTlto,  iT«aftirB 
Toi),  the  name  of  four  men.  * 

1.  (Sept  'Acro^X,  Josephns,  'AtnifiXoc,  i4n/.  vfi,  8, 
-)  The  youngest  son  of  David's  sister  Zerntah  (2  Sam, 
i,  18),  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai  (1  Chron.  ii, 
S).  He  was  one  of  Darid's  early  adherents  (2  Sam. 
udii,  24),  and  witb  bis  son  ZebaiUah  waa  commander 
if  the  fbnrth  dlviaioD  of  the  royal  army  (I  Chron. 
Exvfi,  7).  He  was  noted  fbr  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a 
cift  mnch  valued  in  ancient  dmes  (comp.  niad,  zv, 
iTO;  Plutarch,  Fft.  Awtwii,  26 ;  Liv.  ix,  Ifi;  Cait-vii, 
',  S2 ;  Teget  MU.  i,  9) ;  and  after  the  battle  at  Glbeon 
le  pursued  and  overtoolt  Abner  (q.  v.),  who,  with 
jreat  reluctance.  In  order  to  preserve  his  own  life,  slew 
ilm  by  a  back'tbruBt  with  the  sharp  Iron  heel  of  his 
ipear,  B.C.  cir.  1061  ^  Sam.  ii,  18-28).  To  revenge 
!i)t  death,  Ids  iHothar  Joab  aome  yaara  after  tzeacber- 
HuIyUllsd  Abner,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  David  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  til,  28, 87).    See  Joab. 

2.  (Sept  'A«aqX  v.  r.  'lamqX.)  One  of  the  Levltes 
wot  Try  Jehoahaphat  to  teach  the  people  of  Jndah  the 
lawof  Uw  Lord  (2  Chron.  xvil,  8),  B.C.  909. 

3.  (Sept 'A<raqX.)  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by 
Baiddah  as  oversaar  ttf  the  contributions  to  the  boose 
Df  the  Lord  a  Chron.  xxxi,  18),  B.C.  728. 

4.  (Sept  Atra^X.)  The  fether  of  Jonathan,  which 
Istter  WIS  one  of  tiie  elders  who  asedsted  Ezra  in  put- 
ting tway  tbe  ftreign  wives  of  the  Jews  on  the  return 
ftm  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  16).    B.C.  ante  469. 

Aaahl'ah.   See  Asaiah,  8. 

Ajsai'ah  (Heb.  Aiayah',  n^^9,  eoMituted  by  J%- 
imi;  Sept  'Aaata  or  'Aaata^  v.  r.  'Ao-d  in  1  Chron. 
ix,  &),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Haggiah  (1  Chron.  vi,  80)  and  chief 
"•f  the  220  Levitea  of  the  fiunUy  of  Herari,  appointed 
ny  David  to  lemove  tbe  arte  of  tin  covenant  from  the 
bwue  of  Obed-edooi,and  aftenratd  to  take  ohaige  of 
the  aintpng  enrdies  (1  Chron.  xr,  6, 11).   B.C.  dr. 

m 

2.  The  Itead  of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  triba  of 
Simeon,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv,  86,  as  dispossessing 
tbe  deicenduits  of  Ham  from  the  rich  pastures  near 
Gedor  in  the  tame  of  Hetekiah,  B.C.  cir.  712. 

3.  A  semnt  of  Joriah,  sent  wUh  other*  to  cmisalt 
Uieprophetese  Huldah  oofwemingtiM  bock  oftfae  law 
frand  in  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xxU,  IS,  14  [where  tin 
name  is  less  ctwrectly  Anglicized  "Aaidilah"];  3 
Chron.  ixxiv,  20).    B.C,  628. 

4.  The  "firathom"  of  the  Sbilonitea  (q.  v.)  who 
ntnned  to  Jenualem  after  tbe  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix, 
i).  B.C.686. 

AsSmon  (^Aaap^'),  a  mountain  in  the  central 
pan  of  Oaiaee:,  t^poalte  Sepphorls,  where  tbe  rebels 
framiUs.city  liaving  taken  refuge,  were  destroyed  by 
tli*BoBange&M«lGWnna(Joeepuis,  IKar,  B,  U,  11). 


It  Is  thougjit  by  Robinson  (^Later  Bib.  Ret.  p.  77)  to  t>e 
the  broken  ridge  which  commences  witb  tbe  high  sum- 
mit of  Jebel  Kaukab  on  the  W.  and  runs  eastward 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  plain  El-Bottanf  (Tan  de 
Veb^  Jfesum-,  p.  288). 
Aanmonrean,  Aaaanaasmm.    See  AamomM- 

AH. 

AB'ana ^Amaim),  aman(wplaM)  whose  "sons" 
(servants  of  the  Temple)  returned  fhna  the  captivity 
(1  Eedr.  T,  81) ;  evidently  tbe  AsHAB  (q.  ▼.)  of  En 
U,  60,  rather  than  the  ABaxAH(q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xv,  88 
or  48. 

A'Mph  (Hek  ilwtpi',  auoMerf  Sept 

'Aadf\  the  names  of  three  persons.    See  Esiabapu. 

1.  A  Levite  of  tbe  fiunUy  of  Gersfaom  (see  below), 
eon  of  Baracbiah  (1  Chron.  vi,  89;  xv,  17),  eminent 
as  a  mosician,  and  appointed  by  David  to  preside  over 
tbe  sacred  choral  services  which  he  inganized  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  6),  B.C.  1014.  The  "sons  of  Asaph"  are  after- 
ward mmtioQed  as  choristers  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
XXV,  1,  S;  2  Chron.  xx,  14;  xxix,  18;  Ezra  ii,  41; 
tti,  10;  ITdi.  tH,  44;  xi,  S2);  and  this  office  appears 
to  have  been  made  hereditary  in  bis  fiunily  (1  Chron. 
XXV,  1,  2).  Asaph  was  celebrated  io  after  times  as  a 
prophet  (ntn,  teer)  and  poet  (2  Chron.  xxix,  80 ;  Neb. 
xil,  16),  and  the  titles  of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  (1,  Ixxiii, 
to  Ixxxiii)  bear  his  name,  in  some  of  which  be  evident- 
ly stands  (as  a  patronymic,  Neb.  xi,  17)  for  the  Levitea 
generally  (see  Haetii  Demonitr,  ev.  p.  882 ;  Bertholdt, 
T,  1956 ;  Herder,  Ebr.  Poew,  ii,  831 ;  comp.  memeyei^ 
Gtamkteritt.  iv,  366  sq. ;  Ca^zov,  Ititroi.  108  sq. ; 
Kchhom,  EM.  v,  17  sq.) ;  or  he  may  have  been  ttie 
founder  of  a  school  of  poets  and  musical  composers, 
wbo  were  called  after  him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph"  (comp^ 
the  Homeridie).  See  Psalms,  The  following  is  lUa 
ancestry  (see  Reinbard,  De  AtapKo,  Tien.  1742). 
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2.  The  "firther"  of  Joab,  which  latter  was  "record- 
er" in  the  time  of  Heiekiah  ^  Kings  xviU,  18, 87;  Isa. 
xxxvi,8,22).   B.C.  ante  726.   Perhaps  1.  q.  No.  1. 

3.  A.  "keeper  of  tbe  king's  fbreets"  (prob.  in  Leba- 
nonX  to  wbfxn  Nehemiab  requested  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanns  an  ordw  tat  timber  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
St  Jenualem  (Neh.  Ii,  8).   B.C.  446. 

Araph's,  St.,  a  Uahop's  see  in  Flintshire,  Wales, 
founded  in  tiie  6tii  century.  Tbe  chapter  consists  of 
a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasnrer,  three  canons, 
two  archdeacons,  seven  corsal  canons,  and  two  minor 
canons.  The  present  hicumbent  is  Thomas  Vowler 
Short,  D.D.,  transferred  from  Sodor  and  Man  in  1846. 

Aaar'ea  (Heb.  Atarel\  bsntoB^,  botmd  by  God, 
sc.  under  a  vow;  Sept  'BtripoqX  v.  r.  'Eo'tpqA),  the 
last  named  of  the  fbor  sons  of  Jehakleel,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  ChKHi.  W,  16).    B.C.  prob.  post  1618. 

AMre'Iah  (BBh.  Adardah',  nbK'iOM,  vpi^ 
before  God;  Sept  Tnn^  t.  t.  'BpoqX,  'Affii|Xa,  'Ara- 
pifXti),  the  Uwt  named  of  ttM^^aonr^oT;  ' 
AB4>b,  who  vn*  apptdnted  I 
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Temple  miuic  in  connecUon  with  others  (1  Chron.  xxv, ' 
2) ;  elsewhere  (Ter.  14)  called  by  the  equiv^snt  lUmfl  i 

JB9HABBLAU  (q.  T.).  | 

Asbnty,  Daniel,  «  minuter  of  the  Methodist 
EfdKOpsl  Church,  was  boni  in  Fairfax  count}',  Va., 
Feb.  18, 1762.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tJon,  and  soon  after  its  close  was  converted.  In  1786 
be  entered  the  ttfinetant  ministry,  and  continued  in  it, 
with  an  interval  of  nine  years,  np  to  1834,  and  during 
this  long  service  his  fidelity  and  diligence  were  signal- 
ly manifest  He  died  suddenly  in  1827.— J/iwiiM  of 
Cba/fcreiioes,i,&06i  Spragne,  Jnna^,  vil,  127. 

Aabnxy.  FnmolB,  the  first  UslMp  of  tbe  Mettiod- 
]b%  Episcopal  Chorch  ordained  in  America,  ttbs  bom 
at  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  England,  Aug.  20, 1745. 
His  parents  were  pious  Methodists,  and  trained  bim 
with  religious  care,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  be  was 
converted  at  thirteen.  In  bis  yontb  be  sat  under  the 
ministiy  of  Ryland,  Hawes,  and  Vena,  as  well  as  of 
the  Metho^st  preachers.  He  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  the  village  school  of  Barre,  and  in  bis 
fourteenth  year  was  apprenticed  to  a  maker  of  "  buckle- 
chapes."  At  sixteen  he  I>ecame  a  local  preacher;  at 
twenty-two  he  was  received  into  the  itinerant  ministry 
by  Hr.  Wesley.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  mittionarg 
to  Ameriea,  and  landed  at  Pbiludelpbla,  wH^  the  Rev. 
lUcbard  Wright  as  his  conipjnion,  on  the  37th  October 
in  that  yenr.  The  first  Methodist  church  in  America 
had  been  built  three  years  before;  and  in  1771  the 
wbole  number  of  communicants  was  about  600,  chiefly 
in  Philadelphui  and  New  York.  The  country  was 
disturbed  by  political  agitation,  soon  to  develop  into 
revolution.  In  1772  Asbury  was  appointed  Hr.  Wes- 
ley's "general  assistant  in  America,"  with  power  of 
snperrislon  over  all  the  preachers  and  societies,  but 
was  saperseded  in  the  year  following  1^  an  older 
preacher  from  England,  Mr.  Rankin.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Rankin  returned  to  England;  bat  Asbniy, 
foreseeing  the  great  work  of  the  church  in  America, 
remained.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  eternal  db- 
grace  to  forsalce  in  this  time  of  trial  the  thousands  of 
poor  sheep  in  the  wilderness  who  had  placed  them- 
selves ander  the  care  of  the  Methodists,  and,  fully 
sympathizing  with  the  cause  of  the  struggling  colo- 
nies, he  resolved  to  remain  and  share  the  sufferings 
and  the  fate  of  the  infont  connection  and  of  the  coun- 
try. Like  many  religious  people  of  those  times,  ho 
was,  Arom  conscientious  scruples,  a  non-juror,  as  were 
all  the  other  Methodist  preachers,  and  also  many  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Episoopal  Church,  who  yet  choee  to 
remain  in  the  country.  As  their  character  and  mo- 
tives were  not  understood,  they  were  exposed  to  much 
suffering  and  persecution.  The  Rev.  P.  Garrettson 
and  Joseph  Hartley  were  imprisoned  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Chew,  also  one  of  the  preach- 
ers, being  brought  before  the  sheriff  of  one  of  the 
counties  of  the  same  state,  and  required  to  tako  t^ie 
oath  of  alleglaDce,  replied  that  scruples  of  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  sberilT  then  in- 
fbrmed  him  that  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  execnte  the 
laws,  and  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  no  alternative 
was  left  but  to  commit  him  to  prison.  To  this  the 
prisoner  answered  very  mildly  that  he  by  no  means 
wished  to  be  the  cause  of  peijury,  and  was  therefore 
perfectly  resigned  to  bear  the  penalty.  "You  are  a 
strange  man,"  sdd  the  sheriff;  "  I  cannot  bear  to  pun- 
ish 3-0U,  and  tberefare  my  own  house  shall  be  yonr 
prison."  He  accordingly  formally  committed  him  to 
his  own  house,  and  kept  him  there  three  months.  In 
the  course  of  this  time  this  gentleman  and  his  wife 
were  both  converted  to  God,  and  joined  the  Metbodist 
Church.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1776,  Mr.  Ashaiy,  not- 
wittntandiog  his  extreme  prudence,  was  arrested  near 
Baltimore,  aiad  fined  five  pounds ;  and  In  March,  1778, 
he  retired  to  the  house  of  his  firiond,  Thomas  White,  a 
Jndje  ot  ottQ  of  the  courts  of  Delaware,  where  he  re- 


maned comparatively  secluded  for  ten  month*.  Al- 
though his  movements  were  now  circamscribed,  jn 
he  was  by  no  means  idle,  and  remarks  that  it  was  "s 
season  of  the  moat  active,  the  moat  nsef^  aai  tht 
most  auflMng  part  of  his  lift."  Indeed,  two  jmn 
elapsed  before  be  presumed  to  leave  his  retreat,  and 
to  travel  extensively  in  the  pflrfomiance  <tf  Us  ^ 
ties  as  saperintendcmt ;  when,  the  authorities  beoom- 
ing  convinced  that  there  was  no  treason  in  the  M«i»- 
odist  preachers,  but  that  their  scruples  were  of  a 
ious,  not  of  a  political  nature,  and  that  tbey  wot 
merely  intent  upon  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  a» 
humble  evangelists,  they  wore  permitted  to  exeroK 
their  fonctioas  unmolested.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1788  there  were  88  MeUio^st  ministers  in  tbe  work, 
with  nearly  14,000  members.  In  1784  the  Methodic 
societies  were  organized  into  an  Episcopal  Chnrch. 
four  years  before  the  organization  of  the  Protcatant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Asbury  was  elected  lasl^ 
op,  and  conaecrated  by  Dr.  CAe,  wIk»  had  been  or- 
dained In  England  by  Wealey.  From  this  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  tbr 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  t»  the  superintendence  o! 
the  churches.  His  petsonal  history  is  almost  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  his  time.  HL^ 
Journals  (3  vols,  8vo)  contain  a  wonderful  record  of 
apostolic  aeal  and  fldell^',  of  a  s^t  ot  BetCeacrifict 
rivalling  that  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  earir 
church,  of  an  industry  which  no  toils  could  weary,  of 
a  patience  which  no  privations  could  exhaust. 
remained  nnmarried  through  life,  that  he  might  n« 
be  hindered  in  his  work.  His  aalary  was  sixty-four 
dollars  a  year.  His  bmses  and  caniagee  were  gives 
hyhw  friends,  all  donatit«u  of  money  from  whom  he 
assigned  to  Us  fellow-sullbrera  and  fellow-laborers. 
At  ime  of  the  early  Western  Conferences,  where  tlw 
assembled  itinerants  presented  painful  evidenras  of 
want,  he  parted  with  his  watch,  his  coat,  and  his  afairts 
for  them.  He  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  lend  him  fiftr 
pounds.  "He  might  as  well  have  asked  me  for  Peru." 
wrote  the  bishop.  "  I  showed  him  all  the  money  1 
had  in  tbe  world,  about  twelve  dollars,  and  gave  iam 
five."  In  S|^  of  his  defective  edocalion,  he  acquiiad 
a  toleraUe  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  but  hit 
wisdom  was  far  (treatw  than  his  learning.  As  eariy 
as  1785  he  kid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Methodic 
college ;  and  some  time  after  be  formed  a  plan  for  di- 
viding the  whole  country  into  districts,  with  a  dassica] 
academy  in  each.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  ear- 
nest, pungent,  and  often  powerfully  doquent.  Tbe 
monument  of  his  organizing  and  admlnistntive  talent 
may  be  seen  in  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  grew  under  his  hands,  dnrinc 
his  lifetime,  fVom  a  feeble  band  of  4  preachers  and  31€ 
members  to  nearly  700  Itinerants,  2000  local  preachers, 
and  over  214,000  members.  Within  Uie  compass  of 
every  year,  the  borderers  of  Canada  and  the  planters 
of  Mississippi  looked  for  the  coming  of  this  primitive 
Idshop,  uid  were  not  disappointed.  Hia  tn^ds  vra- 
aged  6000  miles  a  year;  and  tUs  not  in  a  splendid  cu<- 
riage,  over  smooth  roads;  not  with  the  ease  and  speed 
of  the  railway,  but  often  through  pstbless  forests  and 
untravelled  wildernesses ;  among  the  swamps  of  the 
South  and  the  prunes  of  the  West;  amid  tbe  heats 
of  tbe  Candinas  and  tbe  snows  of  New  Enelaod. 
There  grew  up  nndw  his  hands  an  entire  church,  wiA 
f^less  preadiers  and  nntrained  memhars;  Imt  bo 
governed  the  mnltitode  as  he  had  dime  the  haodfbl. 
with  a  gentle  charity  and  an  onflincblng  flrraneea.  In 
diligent  activity,  no  apostie,  no  missionary,  no  woiriv 
I  ever  surpassed  him.  He  rivalled  HelanctiMm  and 
Luther  in  boldness.  He  combined  the  enthusiasm  (rf 
I  Xavier  with  the  far-reaching  fkmright  and  keen  dfat- 
;  crimination  of  Wesley.  With  a  mhid  imtraioed  is 
'  the  schools,  be  yet  seemed  to  seize  npim  truth  by  into- 
ition ;  and  thowdi  men  mf^^amgnidi^Ira  in  logk. 
they  conld  not'd^^&ydwdbMy^>^*^iB  nnremil- 
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ting  lahore  exbaosted  a  cooBtitnUon  originally  fraO ; . 
yet,  with  the  old  mar^  spirit,  he  continued  to  travel 
and  to  preach,  even  wben  he  was  so  weak  that  he  had 
to  be  carried  from  the  conch  to  the  pulpit.    He  died  < 
ia  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  March  81, 1816. 

Jn  Cburdi  Uiitoiy  Francis  Asbniy  denrvM  to  be  : 
daasad  with  the  greatest  propagators  of  CliriBtisnity  : 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  thues ;  and  when  the  secular ' 
hirton-  of  America  comes  to  be  faithfully  written,  his 
name  will  be  handed  down  to  poeterity  as  having  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  progress  of  civil- 
iiation  in  the  United  States.  In  the  language  of  Dr. 
Stevens,  in  the  Knidttrboeker  Magamat  (January, 
1859),  "  He  sent  bis  preachers  across  the  Alleghanies, 
and  kept  them  In  the  very  van  of  the  westward  march 
ofemlgiation.  The  ilrst 'erdinatioo*  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  HiasissipiH  was  performed  by  his  bands ;  and  it  is 
&  grave  question  what  would  have  been  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  tbe  mighty  states  throughout  that  impe- 
rial domain,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  brave  *  itinerant' 
corps  of  Asbuiy,  which  carried  and  expounded  the 
ffiUe  amooff  its  log  cabins  at  a  time  in  our  natiraal 
history  when  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
American  churches  to  send  thither  regular  or  educated 
clergymen  in  any  [Hoportion  to  the  growth  of  its  pop- 
ulation. If  whtut  is  called  the  '  Methodist  itinerancy' 
Itas  done  any  important  service  for  the  moral  salva- 
tiwi  of  that  vast  region,  now  the  theatre  of  our  noblest 
Rtate!>,  the  credit  is  due,  in  a  gmt  measure,  to  the  an- 
paralleled  energy  of  Frauds  Asbory.  He  not  only 
pointed  his  preachers  thither,  but  led  the  way.  No 
records  of  American  ftontier  adventure  show  greater 
endnrance  or  courage  than  Asbnry's  travels  beyond 
the  monntaiBB.  Armed  hunters,  twenty-flve  or  Afty 
in  nomber,  used  to  escort  him  from  point  to  point  to 
protect  him  ttma  the  Indians,  and  great  were  the  gath- 
erings and  grand  the  jululees  wherever  he  appeared." 
—As  bury,  JtwriKiIf  (N.Twk,  1862, 8  vds.8vo);  Bangs, 
ffwtofy  t^OuM.E.  Ourdt  (N.  York,  18S9,  4  vols. 
1^) ;  Mttk.  Qa.  Rtmew,  April,  1S63,  and  July,  1864 ; 
Strickland,  life  of  AAary  (N.  Tortc,  1866,  12rao) ; 
Wakely,  Htna  of  SfethodtMn,  (N.  Yotlc,  1859,  I2mo); 
%tKvem,  ^emoriali  of  Mflkodum  (2  voU.  12);  Stevens, 
Silt,  of  the  M.  E.  C&mA  (N.  York,  1864} ;  Centemary  of 
JWeOotjum  (K.  York,  1868,  ISmo);  SpMpie,  AtmtOi, 
Tii,l3;  Soehm,  BenMtemeet  Sitlorwid and Skgngti- 
edited  by  Wakely  (N,  Y.  1865,  ISmo) ;  Larrabee, 
AOwf  aid  Us  Coai^utort  (S.  Y.  2  toIb.  ISmo).  See 
'  UBmoDisr  Episcopal  Chuhch. 

As'oalOn  (JudiOi  U,  SB;  l  Msec,  x,  86;  zl,  60; 
xii,  33).    See  Abhkbloh. 

Ascetislon  of  Christ,  his  virible  passing  from 
earth  to  heaven  In  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  on  the 
Honnt  of  Olives,  for^  days  after  the  resurrection 
(Mark  xvi,  19 ;  Luke  xxiv,  60, 61 ;  Acte  i,  1-11).  (1) 
The  ascen^on  was  a  necessary  cooseqaence  of  the  res- 
urrection. Had  Cbrietdled  a  natural  death,  or  simply 
disappeared  from  view  in  olisGurity,  the  resurrection, 
as  a  proof  of  Divine  power,  would  have*  gone  for  noth- 
ing. It  waa  essential  that  He  should  "  die  do  more," 
TO  as  to  demoDttrate  forever  bis  victory  over  death. 
(2)  It  was  predicted  in  the  0.  T.  in  several  striking 
]«ssages  (e.  g.  Pse.  xxiv,  Ixviii,  ciii,  cx) ;  and  also  by 
Christ  himself  (John  vl,  62;  xx,  17).  (8)  It  was  pre- 
fif^nred  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch  (Gen.  v,  24 ;  Heh.  xl,  6) ;  and  in  the 
Jewish,  hy  the  tranalarion  of  El^  (2  Kings  H,  11) ; 
so  that  each  of  the  three  dispensarions  have  had  a  vis- 
ible proof  of  the  immortal  destiny  of  human  nature. 
f4)  The  fact  of  the  ascension  Is  (^ven  by  two  evang^ 
lists  only ;  but  John  presupposes  it  in  the  passacres 
above  cited.  It  Is  referred  to,  and  doctrines  built  upon 
it,bv  the  apostles  (2  Cor.  xiii,  4;  Eph.  ii,  6;  iv,  10; 
I  Pet.  iii,  22 ;  1  Tim.  iit,  16 ;  Heb.  vi,  20).  "  Tbe  evi- 
denees  of  Mb  occurrence  were  numerous :  tbe  disci- 
ples saw  him  ascend  (Acta i,  9);  two  angels  testified 


that  he  did  ascend  (Acts  i,  10, 11) ;  Stephen,  Paul,  and 
John  saw  him  in  bis  ascended  state  (Acts  vii,  66, 66; 
ix,  8^ ;  Bev.  1,  9-18);  the  ascension  was  demonstrated 
by  the  descent  of  tlko  Holy  Ghost  (John  xvi,  7-14 ; 
Acta  ii,  38) ;  and  had  been  prophesied  by  our  Lord  biro- 
self  (Matt,  xzvi,  64;  John  viii,  21).  (5)  The  time  of 
Christ's  ascension  was  forty  days  after  his  resnrrec- 
tion.  He  continued  that  number  of  days  upon  earth 
in  order  tiiat  he  might  give  repeated  proofc  of  the  fact 
of  his  resurrection  (Acts  i,  3),  and  instruct  liis  apostles 
In  everj- thing  of  importance  respecting  their  office  and 
ministry,  opening  to  them  Uie  Scriptures  concerning 
himself  (Ihik  xvi,  15;  Acts  1,6-8).  (6)  As  to  Ihf 
manner  of  bis  ascension,  It  was  from  Ht.  Olivet,  not  in 
appearance  wily,  but  in  reality,  and  that  vlribly  and 
Iw^lty.  It  was  sudden,  swif^  glorious,  and  in  a  trt- 
umphMit manner.'  See Gixhufication,  Hewaspart- 
ed  from  his  disciples  while  he  was  solemnly  blessing 
them,  and  multitudes  of  angels  attended  him  with 
shouts  of  praise  (Psa.  xxiv,  7-10,;  xlvii,  5,  6;  Ixviii, 
18)"  (Watson,  Theol.  Dicttonan/,  s.  v.).  (7)  Its  rtniUt 
to  the  church  are :  (a)  the  assumption  of  regal  domIn<. 
Ion  by  Christ,  the  bead  of  ttie  diurch  (Heb.  x,  12, 18; 
Eph.  iv,  8, 10 ;  Psa.  Ixviii) ;  (&)  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  xvi,  7, 14;  Acts  U,  88;  John  xiv,  16-19); 
(c)  tbe  intercession  of  Christ,  as  mediator,  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Rom.  viii,  84 ;  Heb.  vi,  20). 

The  8d  Article  of  tbe  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  runs  thus :  "Christ  did 
truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body, 
with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
perftction  of  man's  nature,  wherewith  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  ritteth,  until  he  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day."  The  corresponding  article 
of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  same,  omit- 
ting the  words  "  with  flesh,  bones,  and ;"  an  omisaion 
wliich  does  not  affect  tbe  substance  of  tbe  article. 
Browne's  note  <ri  this  arttcle  to  as  follows:  "It  Is 
dear"  (from  the  account  in  the  Gospel)  tiiat  "our 
Lord's  body,  after  be  rose  from  the  grave,  was  that 
body  in  which  he  was  buried,  having  hands  and  feet, 
and  flesh  and  hones,  capable  of  being  handled,  and  In 
which  he  spoke,  and  ate,  and  drank  (Luke  xxiv,  42, 
48).  Moreover,  it  appears  that  our  Lord  thus  showed 
his  handa  and  foet  to  his  disciples  at  Oiat  very  Inter- 
view with  them  In  which  he  was  parted  from  them 
and  received  up  into  heaven.  This  will  be  seen  by 
reading  the  last  chapter  of  St.  Luke  ftom  verse  86  to 
the  end,  and  comparing  it  with  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  versa  4-9 ;  especially  comparing  Luke  xxiv,  49, 
60,  with  Acta  i,  4,  8, 9.  In  that  body,  then,  which  the 
disdples  fsU  and  handled,  and  wlvlch  was  proved  to 
them  to  have  flesh  and  bones,  these  disciples  saw  our 
Lord  ascend  Into  heaven  ;  and,  immediately  alter  his 
ascent,  angels  came  and  declared  to  them  that  that 
'same  Jesus  whom  they  had  seen  taken  np  into  heaven 
should  so  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him 
go  Into  heaven'  (Acts  i,  11).  All  this,  connected  tc^ 
gether,  seems  to  prove  tbe  identity  of  onr  Lord's  body 
after  his  resurrection,  at  bis  ascension,  and  so  on,  even 
till  his  coming  to  Judgment,  with  toe  l»dy  in  which 
he  suffered,  and  in  which  he  was  buried,  and  so  AiHy. 
Justifies  tbe  language  used  in  tbe  article  of  our  church. 
But  because  we  maintain  that  the  body  of  Christ,  even 
after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  is  a  true  human 
body,  with  all  things  pertaining  to  tlie  perfectioo  of 
man's  nature  (to  deny  which  would  be  to  deny  the 
important  truth  that  Christ  ia  still  perfect  man  as  well 
as  perfect  God),  it  by  no  means,* therefore,  follows  that 
we  should  deny  that  his  risen  body  is  now  a  glorified, 
and,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  a  spiritual  body. 

"But,  after  bis  ascension,  we  have  St.  Panl's  dis- 
tinct assurance  that  tbe  hoAy  of  Christ  is  a  glorious, 
is  a  sfnritual  body.  In  1  Cor.  xv,  we  have  St.  Paul's 
asserrion  that,  In  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  the  1 
shall  rise  again,  but  that  It 
oral  body,  but  a  spiritual  hi 
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Me  and  vile,  bot  an  Incorraptlble  and  glorloue  body 
(1  Cor.  xr,  42-53);  and  thu  change  of  our  bodiea  from 
natural  to  spiritual  is  expraaslj  stated  to  be  bearing 
tbo  image  of  our  glwifled  Loid— the  intage  of  that 
heavenly  man  the  Lord  from  heaven  (ver.  47-49).  So, 
again,  the  glorified  state  of  the  saint's  bodies  after  the 
rasnrreclion,  vliich  in  1  Cor.  xv  had  been  called  the 
receiving  a  st^ritual  body,  is  in  PhU.  iii,  21  said  to 
be  a  faBhioniag  of  their  bodies  to  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
gloricHiB  body :  '  who  shall  change  oar  vile  body,  that 

may  be  fa^ioned  like  nnto  his  glorions  body.'  We 
most  therefore  conclude  that,  though  Christ  roee  with 
the  samo  body  in  which  he  died,  and  that  body  seitha- 
iiA  not  shall  oease  to  be  a  hiunui  body,  still  it 
qoiied,  either  at  his  reeurrectlon  or  at  Us  ascension, 
the  qoaliUes  and  attributes  of  a  spiritual  as  distin- 
guished by  the  apostle  from  a  natural  bo^,  of  an  in- 
corruptible as  distinguished  from  a  corrupt) Me  body" 
(<M  7A»r^-n»w  ArticUt,  p.  116). 

On  the  fact  and  doctrine  of  the  aseendon,  see  Kean- 
der,  Life  of  Chrirt,  p.  437  sq. ;  Olshansen,  Comm.  on 
Acts,  i,  1-11 ;  Baumgarten,  Apo^ic  Hittory,  i,  24- 
28  j  Boesuet,  Serrwmt,  iv,  88;  Watson,  Sermotu,  ii, 
210;  Farindon,  Scrmtmt,  il,  477-495;  South,  Sermons, 
iii,  169 ;  Brhliathtoa  Sacra,  i,  162 ;  ii,  162 ;  Knapp,  Tke- 
oiogf,  §  97 ;  Domer,  Doct.  of  Ptrmm  of  Ckriit,  vol.  ii ; 
Barrow,  Sermotu,  11,  601,  608;  Herzog,  ReoL-EmcsHo- 
TAdM,  vi,  106;  Hanrice,  7%eo/.  Amo^  p.  261.  Mon- 
ograms  connected  with  the  subject  have  been  written, 
among  others,  by  Anmon  (Gott.  1800),  Anger  (Upa. 
1880),  Bose  (Lips.  1741),  Cnisius  (Ups.  1767),  Devling 
((n>».  iii,  198),  Doederlein  (Opp.  p.  69),  Eichler  (Lips. 
1737),  FlOf^  (Han.  1808),  Fogtmann  (Hafn.  1826), 
Georgius  (Viteb.  1748),  Griesbach  (Jen.  1798),  Himly 
(Argent.  1811),  Basse  (Regioro.  1806),  Loescher  (Vi- 
teb. 1698),  Hayer  (Grypb.  1704),  C.  B.  Hichaelis  (Hal. 
1749),  Otterbein  (Onleb.  1802),  Schlegel  (Henke's  Mag. 
tv,  277),  Seller  (Erlang.  1798),  id.  (ib.  160S),  Steen- 
bach  (Hafii.  1714),  Welcfaert  (Viteb.  1811),  Zicliler 
(Jen.  1768),  Brennecke  (Luxemb.  1819  [replies  by  Hau- 
mann,  Iken,  Soltmann,  Stanun,  Tinius,  Weber,  Wit- 
ting]), Kkebosch  (Scbneeb.  176IX  KOmer  (5SdU. 
OntO.  atud.  1, 10),  Uebknecht  (Oien.  1787),  Hosheim 
(Helmst.  1729),  Sebmid  (Lips.  171SX  Andret  (libub. 
1676)^  UabaCUpa.  1700),  Beinlhig(Vttekl«86).  See 
Jistis. 

Asoenalon  Day,  or  Holt  TRtntBDAT,  a  festival 
of  the  cbnrch  held  in  commemoration  of  the  ascension 
of  oor  Lord,  forty  days  after  Easter,  and  ten  befWe 
Whitsuntide.  Augustine  {^Ep.  54,)  supposed  it  to  1>e 
among  the  festivals  instituted  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, but  it  was  not  observed  in  the  chnreh  until  the 
third  century.  It  Is  also  noticed  In  the  ApotloHcal 
CoiutittUioiu.  It  is  especially  observed  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  also,  though  with  less  form,  in  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  one  of  the  six  days  in  the  year  for 
which  the  Church  of  England  appoints  special  psalms. 
— Bmgham,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  xx,  cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Procter,  On 
tAs  Common  Prayer-book,  p.  288. 

Ascension  of  Isaiah.    See  Ibaiah. 

Ascent  (some  form  of  1*1^9,  alak',  io  go  vp,  m 
elsewhere  often  rendered),  2  Sam.  xv,  80;  1  Kings,  x, 
6 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  4.    See  Akbabbim  ;  Cadseway. 

Asceteiinm  (amtfrhpiov),  the  place  of  retreat  of 
ascetics;  in  later  times,  tdlen  np^QtA  to  momuteries. 
— 8 nicer,  Thexaavi,  b,  v. 

Aacetlciam,  AsoetlOB.  The  name  AoKifriiQ 
(trom  iniu,  to  emrcMr)  is  borrowed  from  pn^ne 
writers,  by  wbom  it  is  generally  employed  to  describe 
the  athletes,  or  men  trained  to  the  profession  of  gladi- 
ators or  prize-fighters.  In  the  early  Christian  church 
the  name  was  given  to  such  as  inured  themselves  to 
greater  degrees  of  fasting  and  atwtinenoe  than  other 
men,  in  order  to  subdue  or  mortify  their  passions.  See 
ExBBCUB.  The  Christian  ascetics  were  divided  into 
abttiaenU$,  or  tboae  who  abatained  from  wine,  meat,  | 


and  agreeable  food,  and  tmUtnente*,  or  thoea  who,  ab-  j 
staining  from  matrimony  also,  were  ccnsidared  to  at-  I 
tain  to  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity.   Many  iMywm  u  | 
well  as  ecclfisiastics  wora  aacetica  in  the  first  ceattUMS  ! 
of  our  era,  without  retiring  on  that  acoonnt  fam  tits 
iHidness  and  bustle  of  life.    Some  of  thoin  wore  the  | 
paUUm  pkiloiopAicmn,  or  the  philosoiduc  mantle,  and  : 
were  therefore  called  CliriBtiBn  philosopbera,  and  Ann-  ! 
ed  thus  the  transition  link  to  tlM  life  of  hermits  sad 
moaks.    Romanist  writers  [vetend  that  the  ascetia 
were  originally  the  same  with  monks:  the  monastic 
life,  however,  was  not  known  till  the  fooitfa  centoif 
(Fagi,  CHl  m  Bar.  A.D.  62,  N.  4).   The  diftratK 
between  aacetks  and  monks  may  be  thus  stated:  L 
The  monks  were  tach  as  retired  from  the  busineeo  mt 
conversation  of  the  world  to  some  desert  or  mountaiB:  , 
but  the  ascetics  were  of  an  active  life,  living  in  cities 
as  otlier  men,  and  only  differing  from  tbem  in  the  ar- 
dor of  their  devotional  weU  and  liabila.    2.  The  nmik^ 
wore  only  l^men ;  the  asoetics  were  of  any  enhr. 
S.  The  monks  were  bonnd  by  certain  laws  and  £sd- 
plinary  regulations ;  but  the  ancient  ascetios  bad  no 
such  laws.    The  habits  and  exerdaee  of  tlie  ■■uta 
may  nevertheless  be  regarded  aa  the  introduetsMi  of 
monasticlsm.    The  root  of  asceticism  in  die  eaitr 
Christian  eburch  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  a  Gnostic  laavm 
remaining  from  the  early  struggle  of  die  church  witli 
Gnosticism  (q.  v.).   The  open  Gnosticism  was  cnih- 
od;  but  its  mots  sednettre  piimdple  was  imbibed,  to  a 
huge  extent,  even  t^tlie  beatof  tiie  chnrdi  farbmi 
and  remained  to  plague  Christianity  for  heudisda  of 
years  in  the  ftnns  of  asceticism,  celibacy,  pmniiti- 
cism,  and  the  various  superstitions  of  the  same  daaa  is 
the  Romish  Church,   lliat  principle  makes  the  "een- 
ditions  of  animal  life,  and  the  common  *^Hwnrn  ti 
men  in  the  aoclal  aystBrn,  ths  antithesis  of  12ie  DMk 
perfections,  and  so  to  be  mempeA  frvm,  sod  deoM 
by  all  who  pant  after  the  higfaeat  esoellenee."    Ser-  ' 
Taylor,  Ancient  ChritUaniiy,  vol.  1,  where  this  aubject  ' 
Is  treated  at  length  and  with  great  maatery  of  botli 
history  and  philoaopby.   Sea  ABsmntxcs;  F^ast^ 
nto;  UoMKa. 

Aa  soon  as  the  Inward  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Gfaris- 
tians  declined,  the  tendency  to  rely  on  axtemal  sets 
and  fMna  increaaed ;  and  if  the  pmrioaB  hlosdr  per- 
secutiona  had  driven  indlvldaals  fton  hmnan  societT 
into  the  deserts,  the  growing  secnlarisatioD  of  thic 
church,  after  Christianity  be^me  the  state  rdi^on. 
had  the  same  efll^  to  a  still  greater  degree.  All  thi< 
paved  the  way  for  monasticism  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  charct 
thought  herself  compelled  by  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  opinkm  within  and  without  to  reeogniae  this  form 
of  aaeetidsm,  and  to  take  it  under  her  proteetini  and 
care.  From  the  African  Church  a  gloomy  and  super- 
stitious spirit  spread  over  the  Western  Church,  Intensi. 
fying  the  ascetic  tendencies.  There  were  not  wnrtny 
healthier  minds — as  Vigilantius  (q,  v.)  and  others — 1» 
raise  their  voices  against  fluting,  monkery,  aad  the 
ontwenl  wi^  ttf  aaoetidBm  genmlly ;  but  sacii  pro- 
testa  were  vsin,  and  becanM  ever  nrer.  From  the 
11th  centaiy,  the  Cithari,  Waldenssa,  and  other  aeets 
assailed  the  external  asoeti^sm  of  the  chanfa;  thr 
classic  Petrarch  fought  on  the  same  side ;  and  so  £d 
Wickliflb,  Hubs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  their  stnig> 
gles  at  reformation.  After  a  preliminary  skirmidi 
Erasmus,  the  straggle  was  decided  in  the  RefomsdMit 
of  the  16th  centuty.  The  nmdamental  principle  of 
that  movement,  that  salvation  ia  secured  by  jasHAa- 
tion  through  fltith,  and  not  through  dead  woika,  atnck 
at  the  root  of  monkery  and  mortification  in  geawal. 
But  the  victory  has  not  been  so  complete  as  is  often 
assumed.  The  ascetic  s|drit  often  shows  itself  stilt 
alive  nnder  various  disguises  even  in  Protestantiam. 
See  Shakbbs.  The  great  error  of  aaoetidsm  is  tr 
bold  self-denial  and  BufferinKto  be  meritorious  in  tbr 
eight  of  God,  in  uid  for  itsfif  ^-^mfninant  prind- 
ph>,  hi  sU  8808*^1^  ^^^i/yS^  as  rtai«l  i 
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ibove,  a  Gnoatic  my  of  vicnrmg  the  relations  betireeo ' 
God,  man,  and  nature,  tending  to  dnalism  and  to  the 
confoundiiig  of  sin  with  the  vtHy  nature  of  matter. 
Sea  Zdckler,  KritutAe  GttMtAU  der  A  dm  (Fiankf. 
1863,  8to)  ;  Schaff,  Outrck  Hittorg,  §  94;  Mereenlmrff 
SnioB,  p.  600 ;  Coleman,  AndeiU  Chrulkmitg,  ch. 
tH,  §  5 ;  BtbUotietxi  Sacra,  Oct.  I8&6,  p.  600 ;  Bin^ 
ham,  Oriff.  £ceL  bk.  tIi,  ch.  1 ;  Ibtsheim,  Comm.  i,  881. 
See  Hehiot, 
•  Aflohd.    See  Asseb. 

AMCatSB  (q.  d.  iorirai,  rtpleW)  or  AscODROOiTiC, 
heieticB  who  appeared  in  Galatia  about  178.  They 
pretended  to  be  filled  with  the  "paraclete"  of  Monta- 
nas,  and  introduced  bacchanalian  indecendea  Into  the 
cfaurcbee,  where  they  brou^t  a  akin  of  wiiie,'aM, 
marching  xonnd  it,  declared  that  they  titm  tbe  Teasels 
filled  with  new  wine  of  which  the  Lord  speaks  in  the 
Gospels.  Hence  their  name  tewa  the  Greek  Aokoq, 
which  means  "a  skin." — Augustine,  U<xr.  62;  Landon, 
EeeU  Diet,  i,  $66.   See  MoMTAMisra. 

Aaoongh,  or,  according  to  Godwin,  "Williah 
Atbooth,  doctor  of  laws  and  clerk  of  the  counsel,  waa 
coMcraliad  in  the  chapel  of  Windsor,  July  30, 1488. 
The  year  1460  it  happened  the  commons  to  arise  In 
snndty  part*  of  the  realm,  by  the  stirring  of  Jack 
Cade,  naming  himself  John  Mortimer.  A  certain 
sunder  of  lewd  persons  (tenants  for  the  moat  part  to 
this  bishop),  intending  to  join  themselves  to  the  rest 
oi  that  crew,  came  to  Evendon,  where  he  was  then 
SBjing  of  mass.  What  was  their  qoarrel  to  bim  I 
find  not.  Bat  certain  it  is,  they  drew  him  tnm  the 
sltar  in  his  alb,  with  his  stole  about  bia  neck,  to  the 
t(^  of  a  hill  not  ha  off,  and  tiieie,  as  he  kneeled  on  his 
knats  praying,  they  cleft  his  head,  spoiled  him  to  the 
ikin,  uid,  Tending  Ids  bloo^  shirt 'into  a  number  of 
l^ecas,  took  eroy  man  a  rag  to  keep  for  a  monvment 
of  thrir  worthy  exploit.  The  day  before  they  had 
robbed  his  carriages  of  10,000  marks  in  ready  money. 
This  barbarous  murder  was  committed  June  29Ui,  the 
■jm  aforMBid."  Dr.  Fuller  snivoew  tliat  the  bishop 
was  attacked  because  he  waa  "learned,  pione,  and 
rich,  three  capital  crimes  in  a  lAxxgifmKa"  He  also 
gtres  OS  the  fbllowing  distich,  wliich  may  be  applicable 
in  other  times ; 

■*  81c  eonenno  cadit  popoUri  mltn  ttnonhu, 
PioteoM  optamiM  dudc  dladama  Dou. 
peopVs  fan  mltm  that  east  down 
.   Wa  pF^  henocnrward  God  pressm  the  erown." 

'-Mi3.Bri»mMeai'BaiiktEai.Kog.\,Wi,  Sea  As- 
ziw. 

Ase'Ss.    See  AaxAS. 

Aaebebl'a  (^kat^^a)^  one  of  the  Lerites  who, 
whh  his  aaia,  Joined  the  caravan  nnder  Ezra  (1  Esdr. 
Tiil,  47) ;  evidently  the  SHasBBUH  (q.  t.)  of  the  gen- 
nhie  text  (Ezra  viU,  18). 

Aaabl'a  ('Aoifiia),  another  oiibm  Levltea  who  n- 
toraed  in  Ezra's  party  to  Palestine  (1  Esdr.  Till,  48) ; 
eridantly  the  BaaaaBiAH  (q.  r.)  of  tlie  tma  text 

As'enath  (Hab.  AmntM',  I^OK,  on  the  gigsif. 
Ke  Mow ;  Sept.  'AatviB  v.  r.  'Antvvlsy,  the  daughter 
of  Potipberab,  priest  of  On,  whom  the  king  of  Egypt 
bestowed  in  marriage  upon  Joseph  (Gen.xli,  45;  xlvi, 
!ff),  with  the  view  probably  of  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion m  Egypt  by  this  high  connectkm,  B.C.  1888.  See 
JosDK.  She  became  the  mother  of  Ephrdm  and 
lUnaiseh  (Gen.  xU,  SO).  No  better  etymology  of  As- 
enath  has  been  proposed  tiian  that  by  Jablonski,  who 
{Pantk.  Eggpt.  I,  66 ;  Opuaad.  11,  208)  regards  it  as 
representative  of  a  Coptic  compound,  jjsAcaeif.  The 
litter  part  of  this  word  he  takes  to  be  the  name  of 
Neith,  the  titolar  goddess  of  Sais,  the  Athene  of  the 
Gtedcs,  and  oonrideri  the  wlula  to  mean  vortidjiptr 
•ifJiaA.  QeKniOi,  in  kb  TlieaaSntt^  enggests  that 
tile  original  Coptic  Ann  ms  AmmHk^  which  means 


v)ho  bdoagt  to  Jfeiih,  That  the  name  refers  to  this  - 
goddess  is  the  generally  received  opinion  (in  modem 
times  Von  Bohlen  alone  has,  in  his  Gmem,  proposed 
an  nnsatis&ctory  Semitic  a^mology  [aae  Lepaiua, 
Cknm  d.  JEggpter,  i,  S82]) :  it  la  &Tored  tlie  bet 
that  the  Egyptians,  as  Jablonski  has  shown,  were  ac- 
customed to  choose  names  exfovasive  of  some  relatitm 
to  their  gods ;  and  it  appears  liable  to  no  stronger  ob- 
Jectkm  than  the  doubt  whether  the  worship  of  Neith 
existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  tbe  compoution 
of  tbe  book  of  Geneala  (see  ChanpoUhm,  Patthion 
EggpHean&,  No.  6).  Even  this  doobt  is  now  removed, 
as  it  q>pean  that  she  was  really  one  of  the  primitive 
deities  of  Lower  Egypt  (Zvime,'a,-EgspCt  Place,  i,  889), 
for  her  name  occurs  as  an  element  in  that  of  Nitociis 
(AettA-oibi),  a  queen  of  the  sixth  dynasty  (Wilkinson, 
in  Bawlinson's  Herodotiu,  ii,  142,  note  2). 

A'aer  (Amjp),  the  Gnecized  form  of  Ashrr  (q.  v.), 
both  the  tribe  (Luke  ii,  86;  Rev.  vii,  Q  and  the  ci^ 
(ToMt  i,  2). 

Aae'rer  (_'Eipap'),  one  of  the  heads  of  the  temple- 
servants  that  returned  &om  tbe  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v, 
82) ;  evidendy  tbe  Sisbba  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  true  text 
(Ezra  ii,  53). 

Affgjlli  John,  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  author  of  an  eccentrie  book  entitled  An  Argmnent 
that,  accordii^  to  tke  Ctmnimt  of  elemal  life 
rvttdtd  in  the  Scrtpturea,  Man  mqy  be  troMlated  Aenee 
into  that  eternal  Ufe  vnihaat  pamng  ^ovu^LeaA,  al- 
Hough  the  humane  Nattire  of  Chritt  hintdf  could  not 
iiMbetran^etedtiUhehadpauedthroiyhDeath(Diib- 
)in,  1698,  8vo).  The  Irish  Parliament  voted  it  a  blas- 
phemous libel,  and  expelled  Asgill  from  tbe  Honee 
after  ftinr  days.  In  1706  be  entered  the  English  Pai^ 
liament  as  member  for  Bramher,  In  Snssex.  Bnt  the 
En^lsh  Howe,  resolving  to  be  not  less  virtnoos  than 
the  Irish,  condemned  Us  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon hangman  as  profane  and  btasphemoua,  and  ex- 
pelled Aag^U  on  the  18th  December,  1707.  After  this 
his  circumstances  rapidly  grew  worse,  until  at  last  he 
foond  soroethiog  like  peace  in  the  King's  Bench  and 
the  Fleet,  t>etween  which  two  places  his  excarsions 
were  confined  fiv  the  term  irf  Us  natural  liftu  He 
^ed  in  November,  1788.  See  Southay,  The  J)ocior,  pt. 
ii;  Coleridge,  TTorb (Harpefs' ed.),  vol. t ;  Allibon^ 
1,78, 

ABh  o'rm,  pmhably  (mmdow,  from  tbe  mo- 
tion of  the  leaves)  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture  as 
tbe  name  of  a  tree,  in  connection  with  other  trees,  of 
whose  timber  idols  were  made,  Isa.  xliv,  14:  '*He 
heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  cyprees  and 
the  oak,  which  he  strengthenetb  for  himself  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest ;  he  planteth  an  aA  (ervn),  and  the 
rain  doth  noiu^  it"  Others  consider  jMHe.frM  to  he 
the  correct  translation ;  bnt  for  neither  does  there  ap- 
pear to  be  any  decisive  proof,  nor  for  the  rnb&s  or 
bramhk  adopted  for  orvn  in  the  fable  of  the  Cedar  and 
Snbns,  translated  tmra  the  Hebrew  of  R,  Berechia 
Hannakdan  by  Celsins  {Bierobol.  i,  186).  Oren  is 
translated  pM-free  both  in  the  Sept.  (wiTWf)  and  tbe 
Vulg.,  and  this  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  several  <rf 
the  most  learned  critics,  and  among  them  1^  Calvin 
and  Bodiait.  Celsius  (at  sap.  p.  191)  states,  more- 
over, that  some  of  the  rabbins  also  consider  oren  to  be 
tbe  same  as  the  Arabic  ttmober  (which  is  no  doubt 
a  pine),  and  that  they  often  Join  together  andm,  or- 
mm,  and  frenwAtm,  as  trees  of  the  tame  nature  (^37 
D^Oiiai  CS^t*  B'^ntt,  "cedars"  and  "ash-trees" 
and  "cypnsae*,"  Talmud  Babyl.  Para,  fol,xcvi,  1). 
i  Luther  and  the  Portuguese  version  read  cedar.  Ro- 
senmaller  (^fffcrt*.  IV,  i,  248  sq.;  comp.  Gescnlus, 
Ties.  Beh.  p.  162)  contends  that  it  is  not  the  common 
wild  pine  (jPiim  jylveafrw)  which  b  intended,  bnt  what 
the  andenta  called  tiie  dunestteiane, ' 
In  gaidena  on  aecomt  of  ^"iS^t^ 
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pleasant  fhiit  It  jrinlda,  the  Pignole  nnt«  of  the  Ital- 
ians (^Pims  jpmea  oi  Liatueus),  and  quotes  Vii^il  (£e/. 
vii,  65 ;  Oeorg.  iv,  112).  The  Engllih'TenioB,  in  tbo 
translation  of  orm,  follows  thoM  ioterpntan  who  hkve 
■dopted  ortau,  appuvntly  only  because  the  elementa- 
17  letters  of  the  Hebrew  are  fouad  also  in  the  Latin 
word.  See  Pma.  Celsius  ohjects  to  this  as  an  in- 
sufficient reason  for  stiiqxMlng  that  the  ash  was  in< 
tended;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other 
proof.  Onms  Europtea,  or  manna  ash  (/Vtunmu  ormu, 
Unnffios,  Pjijmetugtl.  ii,  616),  does,  however,  grow  in 
Syria,  but;  being  a  coltivated  plan^  it  may  have  been 
lotrodnced.  See  HamrA.  The  common  ash  was  an- 
ciently associated  wltii  the  oak  (Stat.  Tiei.  vi,  102)  as 
a  hard  (Ovid,  Met.  lii,  837;  Lacan.  Ti,  890;  Colum. 
xi,  2)  and  durable  (Horace,  Oi  i,  9,  3)  tree  (PUny, 
xvl,  SO;  Virg.  Geo.  Ii,  66  sq.),  of  liardy  growth  (Virj, 
Geo.  ii.  111 ;  JSn.  ii,  626).  Celsins  (ut  snp.  p.  192) 
f|Dotes  from  the  Arab  author  'Abu-l-Fadli  the  descrip- 
tfon  of  a  tree  called  aran,  wbitch  «miean  well  suited 
to  the  passage,  though  h  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
what  tree  is  intended.  The  is  Bidd  to  be  a  tree 
of  Arabia  Petrsa,  of  a  thorny  nature,  inhabiting  the 
valleys,  but  found  also  in  the  mountains,  where  it  is, 
however,  less  thorny.  The  wood  'a  said  to  be  much 
valued  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  The  fruit  Is  in  bunch- 
es like  small  grapes.  The  berry  is  noxious  while 
green,  and  bitter  like  galls ;  as  H  ripens  it  becomes 
red,  then  black  and  somewhat  sweetish,  and  when 
eaten  is  grateful  to  the  stomoeb,  and  seems  to  act  as 
a  stimulant  medicine.  Sprengel  (^ffut.  reiheri.  1,  14) 
supposes  this  to  be  the  caper  plant  {Cappari§  tpinoea 
of  Linnnns).  Faber  thought  it  to  be  the  RhamnuM  n- 
aibu  petUtip^iuM  of  Shaw.  Link  (in  Schrader's  Joum. 
f.  BokOL  iv,  252)  Identifies  it  with  Flacowrtia  tepiaria 
of  Boxhurgb,  a  tree,  however,  which  has  not  been 
fiHmd  In  Syria.  It  appears  to  agree  Id  some  respects 
with  the  Saicadora  Perrica,  but  not  in  all  points,  and 
Uierefore  it  requires  further  investigation  by  some 
traveller  bi  Syria  conversant  both  with  plants  and 
their  Oriental  names  and  uses. — Kitto.  SeeBoTAMT. 

ABb.    See  Arctcrub  ;  Moth. 

Ash,  St.  Oeorge,  bishop  of  Deny,  was  bom  in 
1658,  became  fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  1679, 
udpiovostof  Trini^,  1692.  He  was  appointed  bishop 
«t  Cloyne  In  1695,  was  translated  to  Clogber,  1697,  and 
thence  to  Derry  \n  1716.  He  died  In  Dublin  In  1717. 
He  published  a  number  of  separate  sermons,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  papers  of  the  Boyal  Society,  which 
he  was  a  member. 

Ash,  John,  LL.D..  an  Independent  miinister,  was 
bom  in  Dorsetshire,  1724.  He  devoted  himself  at  first 
to  mathematics,  but  afterward  studied  theology,  and 
entered  the  sainiatry.  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Caleb  Evans  In  founding  the  "Bristol  Education  So- 
dety."  He  settled  as  pastor  at  Pershore,  Worcester- 
shire, and  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  tiie  prep- 
antion  of  A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  £nff- 
liA  Language  (2  vols,  large  8vo,  1776),  on  an  extended 
plan,  and  the  best  work  of  its  class  at  the  time.  He 
■Im  published  SaUtmentt  on  EdtuxtHon  (1777,  2  vols. 
12mo)  t—Tke  IXalogae$  of Eumenet.— Gentleman' i  Mag. 
asHM^xlix,216;  'Du\ing,Cs<iop.BilAiograpK.  \,\V&, 

A'ohui  (Heb.  AOan',  ^11^9,  mote;  Sept.  'Airav; 
Id  1  CbroB.  iv,      'Juvicv  T.  r.  'Aio^ ;  lo  Josh,  xv, 
omits),  a  Levitical  city  in  the  low  coiratry  of  Jn> 
dab  nanied  in  Josh,  xv,  42  with  Libnah  and  Ether. 
In  Josh,  xlz,  7,  ahd  1  Chron.  iv,  82,  it  is  ipentioned 
again  as  belonging  to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with 
Ain  and  Rimmon,  which  (see  Josh,  xv,  81)  appear  to  | 
have  been  much  more  to  the  south.    In  1  Chron.  vi, 
69,  it  ia  ^ven  as  a  priests'  city,  occn[^ng(peilMps  by  ' 
error  of  transcription)  the  same  place  as  tiu  eomewhat 
sbnOw  word  ^tn  iy^S)  does  in  Uw  list  of  Josh,  xxi,  j 
16.    In  1  Sam.  xxx,  80,  ti»  fuller  form  Chtyr-atkan  is 
-med  with  Hormah  and  other  cities  of  "  the  Sonth." 


Eosebiufi  and  Jerome  (pwmaM.  s.  t.)  mestka  a  ttt- 
lage  named  BeOtfoan  as  15  or  16  mike  west  of  Jovs- 
,  lem ;  but  this,  though  agre^g  rafficieiitly  wU  tk 
poeltioii  of  the  place  In  John  xv,  42,  is  not  lar  sasogt 
'  sonth  tut  the  inAcations  <it  the  other  paseages;  mi 
indeed  this  is  a  doubtfid  faitinution  (Cellar.  .Vstci. 
;  496).  See  Abhhak.  It  appears  to  haTo  bees  lilii. 
ted  in  the  southern  part  of  the  hilly  region  adjondif 
the  plain  (Kell,  Commfnt.  on  Josii.  xv,  42) ;  prrfcifi 
;  not  fiu*  from  the  {Hvsent  Deir  SamiL  See  Aix.  Tlit 
I  above  conflicting  notices  of  its  positiin  would  sImm 
I  seem  to  require  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ashaa,  ose 
j  in  Jodah  (?=Eriiean),  and  the  other  in  Sineoa  (& 
I  tinctively  Chor-ashan) ;  but,  00  the  whole,  they  hut 
best  be  reconciled  by  supposing  one  locali^,  pnipefh 
in  the  plain  of  Jndab,  bat  »*^p»v*  (witil  EQki^  q.  r.) 
to  Simeon.   See  Tbibb. 

Aah'belL  (Heb.  At'bed,  ?S«^X,  aijmnobm,  othr- 
wise sweilnp ;  Sept 'EffojSa),  the  head  crfatSsmilyiiwa- 
tioned  as  working  in  flne  linen,  a  bianoh  of  the  dcecoMk 
ants  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chion.  iv,  21).  B.C. 
prob.  dr.  1017.  The  clause  in  which  the  word  occbri 
is  obscure  (see  Bertheau,  CommenL  in  loc).  Hontagus 
and  Bootruyd  understand  a  place  to  be  meant  by  the 
expresrion  Boh-aMea.  The  Targain  of  B.  Josqk 
(ed.  WUkins)  paijapbrases  it  "  tiie  bouse  of  Ediba. 

AshlMl  (Heb.  AMeT,  bsoix,  ptob.  for  EMaJi 
SepL  'ArfiiiK ;  in  Num.  'AaovfiiiK  v.  r.  'Amfi^),  Ae 
second  son  <^  Beqjamln  (Oen.  idvi,  21 ;  1  Cbtpo.  tifi, 
1).  B.C.18M.  SeeJBDUEL.  His  dfloeendanta 
called  ilsUeCtsfC  Norn,  xxri,  88).   See  Bbcbeb. 

Aah'bellte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ia-AtkbS', 
''^SlUNn ;  Sept  o  'Amw^Xi  t.  r.  'AevjSifpt,  Vulfr 
A  Aeiibe^  A.  T. "  the  Ashbelltes"),  the  deecendanta  tt 
]  Ashbel  (q.  v.X  son  of  BwwjsmiB  (Num.  xxvi,  88). 
I    Aah-oaks  (my,  tigiA%  or  nicr,  nggak',  "eab^" 
"cake  baked  on  the  hearth,"  Gen.  xvlii,  6;  xIx.S:  1 
I  Kings  xvii,  18 ;  Ezek.  Iv,  12,  etc. ;  Sept  l-yrpi^nX 
a  thin  round  pancake  baked  over  hot  sand  or  a  slsb  of 
I  stone  by  means  of  ashes  or  coals  put  over  them,  or  be- 
'  tween  two  layers  of  hot  embers  of  the  dung  of  covg  a 
I  camels  (see  Schubert,  iii,  28;  Arvieux,  ill,  227).  Such 
!  are  still  relished  in  the  East  (by  the  Arab*  of  the  des- 
ert) as  a  tolerably  delldons  dish  (see  Tbevenot,  H,  St 
p.  286;  Schwd^ger,  p.  288;  Niebuhr,  Betekr.  p. 
See  Cakb.    Such  cake  is  made  especially  when  then 
I  is  not  much  time  for  baking.    It  must  be  turned  ia 
I  order  to  be  baked  through  and  not  to  bom  on  one  mle 
[  (Hoa.  vii,  8).    It  was  made  commonly  of  wheat  flour 
;  (Oen.  x^i^  6).   Barley-cakes  are  mentioned  (for  tbe 
timeofsCB7clty)inEzek.Iv,12.— Winer.  SeeBBKW. 

ABh'chenu  (Heb.  AMienaf',  ISSI^M ;  Tnlg. 
Atcenez),  a  less  correct  form  (1  CbroD.  i,  6 ;  Sept  'A«- 
Xtvd^  V.  r.  'Aaxava!^ ;  Jer.  U,  27,  Sept  oi  'A^folaiei 
V.  T.  'AexavaZuMf  'Axavo^ot,  'Aoravajaiot)  of  Aa^ 
cizing  the  name  Ashkehaz  (q.  v.). 

Aah'dod  (Heb.  Adtdod',  1'mctt,  a  tIrmgiiU: 

SvpL  and  N.  T.'A^wrocX  Atotwi'iaaM  Gi«dci  sad 
Romans,  and  m  called  in  1  Maec.  It,  15;  AcIstSI,40 
(see  also  PUn.  JKifc  Nat.  v,  14 ;  Ptolem.  v,  IQ ;  a  city 
of  the  Philistine  Pentapolis,  on  the  summit  of  a  gns^ 
hill  (Richardson,  Travels,  ii,  206),  near  the  Meditem- 
nean  coast  (comp.  Joseph.  Ata.  xiv,  4,  4),  nearly  mid. 
way  between  Oasa  and  Joppa,  being  18  geographical 
miles  north  by  east  from  the  former  stadia  north, 
according  to  DIod.  Sic.  xix,  86),  and  21  south  from 
the  latter ;  and,  more  exactly,  n^way  between  Aske- 
Ion  and  Ekron,  bdng  10  geogrsphica]  miles  north  bv 
east  from  the  fbrmer,  and  south  by  west  from  the  1st- 
ter  (see  Cellar.  Nottt.  ii,  599;  Mannert,  VI,  i,  261  sq.). 
Aehdod  was  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  chief 
town  of  one  of  their  five  confederate  states  (Josh,  xiii. 
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shrine  in  thU  dty  it  wna  that  the  captond  aik  was  de- 
poaited  and  triumphed  over  the  idol  (1  Sam.  t,  1-9). 
Ashdod  «a»  aaugned  to  Jadah  (Josh,  xv,  47);  but 
many  oeBturiw  passed  before  it  and  the  other  Philis- 
tfan  towns  wwe  sobdned  (1  Kings  iv,  24)  [see  Pbili»- 
TOKa] ;  and  it  spears  never  to  have  been  permsnent- 
I7  in  pooneeflion  of  the  Jodabites,  although  it  waa  dia- 
mantted  by  Uzsiab,  who  bnilt  towns  in  the  territoiy 
of  Ashdod  (2  Cbton.  xztI,  6).    It  is  mentioned  to  the 
reproach  of  the  Jews  after  their  retnm  ftom  captivity 
Ui«t  they  married  wlwairf  Ashdod;  the  result  of  which 
WM  that  the  cluldnn  of  these  marriages  spoke  a  own- 
grel  dialect,  compounded  of  Hebrew  and  the  speech 
of  Aahdod  (Neh.  ziii,  23,  24).    It  was  a  {dace  (tf  great 
atreBgth ;  and  beiog  on  the  nsnal  military  route  be- 
tween Syria  and  ^ypt,  the  poEeeaaiott  of  it  became 
an  object  of  impcvtance  in  the  wars  between  Egypt 
and  the  great  nortbem  powers.   Hence  it  was  secured 
by  the  Assyrians  upder  Tartan  (B.C.  715)  before  inva- 
dfaig  Egypt  (Isa.»,lsfi.)i  and  about  B.C.  6S0  it  was 
taken  by  FBarotnettchns,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine 
years,  the  longest  on  record  (Herodot.  ii,  167).  That 
it  TBGOvered  from  this  blow  appears  fVom  its  being 
mentioned  as  an  independent  power  in  alliance,  after 
tb«  exile,  with  the  Arabtana  and  othere  against  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iv,  7).    The  desbitctioa  of  Ashdod  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xxT,  20;  Amos  i,8;  iii, 
9;  Zeph.  ii,  4;  Zach.  ix,      and  was  accomplished  by 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  t,  68 ;  x,  77-84 ;  xi,  4).    It  is 
cntunerated  among  the  towns  which  Pompey  joined  to 
the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  4, 4 ;  War,  i, 
7,  7),  and  among  the  cities  ruined  in  the  wars,  which 
Oabinias  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  (Ant.  xiv,  5,  8).  It 
waa  included  in  Herod's  dominion,  and  was  one  of  the 
diree  towns  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  sister  Salome 
(War,  xvU,  8, 1;  ^  6).   The  evangelist  PhQip  was 
(bond  at  Ashdod  after  be  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian 
eoDOch  (Acts  viii,  40).    Aeotus  early  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric ;  and  we  find  a  bishop  of  this  city  pres- 
ent at  the  councils  of  Nice,  Chalcedon,  A.D.  859,  Se> 
lencia,  and  Jerusalem,  A.D.  536  (Reland,  Palce$tina, 
p.  609).    Ashdod  subsisted  as  a  small  unwalled  town 
in  the  time  of  Jennne.   It  was  in  rains  when  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  visited  Palestine  (ftiu.  ed.  Asher,  1, 79) ; 
but  wo  learn  from  WQliam  of  Tyre  and  Yitriacus  that 
the  bishopric  was  revived  by  the  Latin  Christiana,  at 
least  titnlarly,  and  made  suffhigan  of  Treves.  San- 
dys (TVafoifc*,  p.  151)  describes  it  "aa  a  place  of  no 
ret^ning;"  and  Zuallart(K()ira^  iv,  132)  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Arab  village  (comp.  Van  Ttailo^  1666,  p.  MS). 
Irby  and  Mangles  (p.  180)  describe  it  as  an  bihalHted 
site  marked  by  ancient  rufns,  such  as  broken  arches 
and  partly-buried  fragmeotsof  marble  columns;  there 
is  also  what  appeared  to  these  travellers  to  be  a  veiy 
ancient  khan,  the  principal  chamber  of  which  had  ob- 
viously, at  some  former  period,  been  used  as  a  Chris- 
tian chapel.    The  place  is  still  called  Etdud  (V olney, 
Trae.  U,  261 ;  Schwarz,  Palat.  p.  120).    The  name  00 
enn  fat  the  cnneiftxm  inicilpthms  (q.  v.).  The  ancient 
rmains  an  few  aod  indistinct  (Hackett,  lUustra.  of 
Script,  p.  1S5).   The  ruined  khw  to  the  west  of  the 
village  marks  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  town,  and 
the  grove  near  it  alone  protects  the  site  tnm  the  shift- 
ing sand  of  the  adjoining  plain,  which  tlireat^ns,  at  no 
distant  day,  entirely  to  overwhelm  the  spot  (Thomson, 
Lemi  and  Boot,  U,  819).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  inhabitants  are  styled  ^sWaWwC'lS'ltiK,  Neh. 
iv,  7 ;  "  AiMoAUea,"  Josh,  xill,  8 ;  the  dialect  is  the 
tern.  Ivn^-Sfi,  AModith',  Sept.  'A^wnin-i,  Yulg. 
AttUke,  A.  T.''  'inthe  speech  of  Ashdod,"  Neh.  ziil,  Si). 

Aflh'docUte  (Heb.  fak  the  idnr.  with  the  art  In- 
AMoiim^  D't'li^Kn;  Sept.  omita,  bnt  some  cofdes 
lure  ol  'AZwrioi,  Yalg.'Uwli^  A.T. "  Oie  Ashdodltes"), 
the  iBhabHaats  (Neh.  iv,  7  [Heb.  1])  of  Ashdod  (q.  v.). 

Aah'OotUta  (Heb.  wiOi  the  art.  Aa-AsUoA", 


•''I'ill^Xn ;  Sept.  u  'AZ^tog,  Vulg.  Axotu,  A.  V.  "  the 
Ashdothite"),  a  less  correct  mode  (Josh,  xiii,  8)  of  An- 
glicizing the  name  Athdodite  (Neh.  iv,  7),  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Ashdod  (q.  v.). 

Ash'doth-Pls'gall  (Heb.  Athdoih'  hap-Pitgah' , 
mban  ni^OK,  ravmet  of  Pitgah;  Sept.  'Afnjiw* 
[rz/v]  ^aaya,  and  'Aa.  rriv  Xo^ewrqn),  apparently  the 
water-conrsea  running  from  the  base  of  Mount  Pisgah, 
which  £ormed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amoritee  (*'  Sprini^  of  Pisgah," 
Dent.  ir.  49) ;  transferred  as  a  proper  name  hi  Jo^. 
xii,  8;  xiii,  20;  Dent  ill,  J7).  See  Pisgah.  This 
curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in  none  of  the  later  books) 
probably  very  ancient  term  in  the  two  passages  ttma 
Deut  forms  part  of  a  formula  by  which,  apparently, 
the  mountains  that  eackm  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east 
side  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii,  17,  we  read,  *'  the  '  Anu 
bah'  also  (i.  e.  the  Jordan  valley)  and  (he  'border,' 
from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto  the  sea  of  the 
'Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth  hap-Ilflgah 
eastward ;"  and  so  also  in  iv,  49,  though  here  our 
traosUtors  have  chosen  to  vaiy  the  formula  for  Eng- 
lish readers.  The  same  intention  is  evident  in  the 
passages  cited  from  Joshua;  and  in  x,  40,  and  xii,  8, 
of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is  used  alone  —  "  the 
springB,"  to  denote  one  of  the  main  natural  divisions 
of  the  country.  The  only  other  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  is  in  the  highly  poetical  passi^,  Num.  zxl, 
15,  "the  ^pouring  forth'  of  the  'torrents,'  which  «x- 
tendetfa  to  Shebeth-Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers 
also  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Doubtless,  like  the 
other  topographical  wtnda  of  the  Bible,  it  has  a  precise 
meaning ;  but  whether  It  he  the  streams  poured  forth 
at  tha  foot  of  the  mountainB  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or 
spurs  of  those  mountains,  or  the  mountidns  themselves, 
it  is  impossible,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  determine  with  certainty. 

Aalldowne,  'William,  an  English  Unitarian,  who 
wrote  a  number  of  controversial  pieces  toward  the 
close  of  the  18tb  century,  viz.  An  Eaag  Concerning  tht 
true  MeamngofJtm  m  hi*  ParabUs  (Canterbury,  1780, 
8vo):— 7Ae  Umtariaiij  Ariaa,md  Trinitarian  Opiniont 
rrtpfriing  Chriti  tried  bg  Scripture  (Canterbury,  1789, 
8v6):—The  Doctrine  of  Scdm,  as  Tempter,  etc.  not 
foanded  ut  Sa^tare  (1791,  Svo)  \— Proofs  that  AduUt 
onlg  are  iacludoi  in  the  New  Covenant  (1792,  8vo).— 
Gentleman'!  Magazine,  1790, 1800, 1806 ;  Hoefer,  JVmr. 
Biog.  GinSrale,  Ui,  485. 

Aabd.    See  Asser. 

Ashe,  Simeon,  a  Nonconformist  and  Presbyteri- 
an, was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterward  settled  in  Staffordshire,  tnm  whence  be 

removed  to  London,  where  he  exercised  his  ministry, 
twenty-three  years.  lie  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 
went  to  congratulate  Cbarles  II  on  bis  restoration  at 
Breda.  He  died  in  1662 ;  "  a  man  of  holy  life,  cheer- 
ful  mind,  and  fluent  elegancy"  (Baxter).  He  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  Power  of  Godliness,  and  sever- 
al single  sermons. — Hook,£cct  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Orme,  I^e 
o/'Aizftr,  1,217. 
Asbtf.   See  Assm. 

Asber  Ben-Jeohlel,  called  Hamster  Aaber,  a 
Jewish  writer,  was  bom  at  Bothenburg  toward  the  end 

of  the  18th  century,  and  died  in  1827.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Spanbh  Jews, 
and  taught  with  hi.(;h  repute  at  Toledo ;  but  be  did  not 
escape  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  time,  and  was 
driven  from  Toledo.  He  published  chiefly  (1.)  vari- 
ous commentaries  or  special  tracts  of  the  Talmud  (print- 
ed at  difibrent  times  and  {daces,  especially  Pragoe, 
1726,  and  I^hom,  Balhi,  Anist  etc.  later);  (2.)  a 
general  collection  of  declriona  relating  to  Ae  entire 
Talmud,  entitled  nis^n  f  gDB  (usuaUy  contained  in 
extended  editions  <rf  Oe  Talmud),  maa6'eon»ionW  d^ 
nominated,  &om  him,  ^i^^^^^-^i^ 
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of  irtiicb,  under  tba  titk  ofViM-in  ipDSI^  (Con- 
stutlno^  1620,  fid.  ind  lito),  rVfUt^in  "^l^^,  etc. 
ham  bean  nwda ;  ^)  nilwi^,  etc  qnestloiu  and  mn- 
nren  on  Jewish  ceremoaiu  (Vsidce,  15S2,  fbl.  and 
^oofi) ;  (4.)  rrSilSri,  moral  pncepts  or  inatltates  (Ton. 
1679,  4to,  tuod  often  s'mco). — Bartolocd,  Bibl.  Mogn. 
£abbm.  i,  498;  fioef«r,  Nouv.  Biog.  G^aJrale,  iii,  487; 
Font,  Bib.  Jvd.  i,  67  sq. 

Aah'er  (Heb.  Ather^,  "^tiK,  liappinett;  Sept.  and 
New  Test.  'Karip),  the  name  of  a  man  (and  the  tribe 
descended  from  him),  and  of  one  or  two  places. 

1.  The  elOTenth  of  the  eons  of  Jacob,  and  his  tUrd 
bjr  Zilpafa,  the  handmaid  of  Leah  (Gen.  xzxv,  26),  and 
fbnnder  of  one  of  the  twelvoB  tribes  (Nnm,  xzvi,  44- 
47).  Bom  B.C.  1914.  The  name  is  Interpreted  in  a 
passage  fhll  of  the  paronomastic  tarns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records:  "And  Leah  said, 
*In  my  happiness  am  I  (^"lOpK^X  ^  the  daughters 
have  called  me  hii^'  0?>i"i^M),  and  she  called  Us 
name  Asher"  (ION),  L  e.  "h^y"  (Gen.  xxx,  18). 
A  similar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Hoses  (Dent, 
xxxiii,  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah*s  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fi»tones  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all  con- 
nected. Asher  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  (Gen. 
xlix,  20;  Dent,  xxxiii,  24). 

TiuBS  OF  AsHBS. — Of  the  tribe  descended  tttaa 
Adur  no  action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  coarse  of 
ihe  aacred  historf .  Its  name  Is  flnmd  In  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the  earlier 
books,  as  Gen.  xxxt,  xlvi,  Exod.  i,  Num.  1,  ii,  xiil, 
etc.,  and  like  the  rest,  Asher  sent  his  chief  as  one  of 
the  spies  from  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xiii).  During 
the  inarch  through  the  desert  Us  place  was  between 
Dan  and  Naphlali,  on  the  north  aide  tS  the  tabernacle 
(Nnm.  ti,  27) ;  and  after  the  conquest  be  took  up  his 
allotted  position  without  any  special  mention.  On 
quitting  Egypt  the  namber  of  adult  males  in  the  tribe 
of  Asber  was  41,600,  which  made  it  the  ninth  of  the 
tribes  (excluding  Levi)  in  numbers — Epbraim,  Hanas- 
seh,  and  Benjamin  only  being  below  it.  But  befbre 
entering  Canaan  an  increase  of  11,900 — an  addition 
exceeded  only  Manasseh — raised  the  number  to 
68,400^  and  made  ft  the  flfUi  of  the  tribes  In  popnlation 
(comp.  Nnm.  I,  40^  41 ;  xxri,  47).  The  genealogy  of 
the  tribe  appears  In  some  instances  to  have  been  pre. 
•erred  till  the  time  of  Christ  (Luke  ii,  36,  "Aser"). 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are, 
like  those  of  aU  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This  is  partiy 
owing  to  our  Ignorance  of  theiMinaple  on  which  these 
ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and  recorded,  and  part- 
ly from  the  absence  of  identification  of  the  majori^  of 
the  places  named.  The  general  portion  of  the  tribe 
was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Carmel  northward,  with 
Hanasseh  on  the  south,  Zebnlnn  and  Issacbar  on  the 
Muth^east,  and  Napbtali  on  the  north-east  (Josephns, 
Ant.  V,  1,  22).  The  boundaries  and  towns  are  given 
in  Josh.  xlx.  24-81 ;  xvU,  10, 11 ;  and  Judg.  i,  81, 82. 
From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  It  seems  plain 
that  Dor  (TVmteni)  must  have  been  just  without  the 
UmHa  of  the  tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boun- 
dary was  probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the 
Mediterranean  north  of  that  place,  apparently  the  em- 
bouchure of  Wady  HQheh.  Crossing  the  promontory 
of  Carmel,  the  tribe  then  possessed  the  maritime  con- 
tinuation  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdmelon,  probably  for 
a  distance  of  Ave  or  six  miles  from  the  shon.  The 
boundary  then  ran  northward  from  the  valley  of  Jiph- 
tliah>el  \jtf(d)  to  that  of  the  Leontes,  and  reaching 
Zidon,  It  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre  to  Achzlb 
(Ecdippo,  now  t»-Zib).  See  TniBE.  It  is  usually 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  Phcenician  territories,  in- 
cluding Sidon,  were  assigned  to  this  tribe  (comp.  Jo- 
aephoB,  Ant.  v,  1,  22;  see  Reland,  Psdatt.  p.  676  sq.). 
Bnt  thero  are  varioas  condderations  vUch  mlUWe 


against  this  conclnrion  (see  the  Pictorial  BMe,  Km. 
xzvf,24;  Josh.  xix,24;  Jodg.  1, 81),  and  tend  to  ahav 
that  the  assigned  frootierJine  was  drawn  out  to  the 
•eannthof  SidMi.  The  Btrangeat  text  fiir  tbe  iada- 
sion  of  SIdon  (Tyre  was  not  then  founded)  is  that  in 
which  H  is  mentioned  to  the  reproach  of  the  AsherifeM, 
tiutt  they  did  not  drive  out  the  Sidoniane  (Jvdg.  i,  SI). 
This  Micbaelis  is  diqweed  to  reject  as  an  intarpi^atisD : 
but  Kitto  (Ptcf .  Bib.  in  loc)  conoeives  it  to  doiole  thai 
the  Asherites  were  unable  to  expel  the  Sidooiana,  wbo 
by  that  time  had  encroached  southward  into  parte  of 
the  coast  actually  assigned  to  the  Asbsites;  and  hi 
strengthens  tUs  hy  reftrrii^  ts  the  anbaegnanj  teste- 
tion  of  Tyre,  aa  evindng  the  disposition  of  the  SUd- 
nians  to  colonize  the  coast  soath  of  tbdr  own  peeper 
territories.  The  Asherites  ware  for  a  long  tivne  taiafale 
to  gain  poosesrion  of  the  territories  actually  aaeigmd 
them,  and  "dwelt  among  the  Canaanitea,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  land"  (Judg.  i,  82);  and,  "aa  H  is  dm 
oanal  to  say  of  a  larger  number  that  ft  dwella  ameiig 
the  BMialler,  the  inf&ence  is  that  they  expelled  but 
comparatively  hfw  of  the  Canaanttea,  kiiTfaig  thefla,  in 
&ct,  a  majority  of  the  popolatkn"  (Bofaf  note  am 
Judg.  i,  82).   See  Snwir. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  within  this  tribe 
tha{  an  mentioned  In  the  ffible,  with  the  modem  lo- 
calities to  which  thity  appear  to  correspond.  Sudi  of 
tiw  latter  aa  have  not  been  identified  by  any  traTcDer 
are  endoeed  in  bradGats: 
Abdon.  Tom.  AbMi. 

Arrho.  dOh  Aika 

AchBhaph,  do.  Ktmf' 

Achzlb.  do.  £*>2(b. 

Alilitb.  da  lAtkttnf 

Alammdsek  4dl  UltAal^Kl! 

Aloth.  DUrid.  SeeBcAuna. 

Amad.  Town.  M«u>r]  t 

Aphek  or  A^iIL  Aa.  [RU    <»m]  r 

Beatoth.  DMM.  [FLtfAkkajr 

BetsQ.  Town.  B-Bamnh, 

Beth-dagon.  do.  [SMrint 

BetlHetnek.  ddi  AnHm. 

CabuL  do.  KalmL 

OmnA  WmMu.  JUaUtorJOta. 

llalL  Town.  AUa. 

Ilaimnon.  do.  Baanmlt 

Ilebron.  dik  See  Abdok 

Hfllbah.  dOL  IBiOfnj^ 

llelkatb.  «&  Uhritkt 

lio^  do.  im-GtaxbAri 

Jlpbthah.d.  Taller.  IMyAhObif 

Kuikh.  Town.  Smm, 

Klihw.  Brook.  XM^JMom. 

MMbklorMhhaL  IWn.  JNmIH. 

NeieL  do.  [Af«taM]f 

Ptotanali.  da  Bee  Aotmai 

ft-t^-*r  do.  Jftmnifc 

Behob  (Josh,  six,  Mn.  do.  [TWICwte*.!* 
Re  hob  olcvh.  xlx,  88).  da  [AcxfeAl? 

SbthoMlbnath.  Blver.  '  ttTat^lRM]! 

Umnuh.  Tatn.  Almat 

Zebulon.  da  AWm  t 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soQ  in 
all  Paleetme  (Stanley,  p.  266 ;  Kenrick,  I^ue».  p.  85). 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  promise 
involved  in  the  name  "Asfaer,"  and  in  the  Uesshigs 
which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jaoob  and  bj 
Hoses.  Here  was  the  (dl  In  which  he  was  to  "dip  hit 
fbot,"  0te  "bread"  wbkh  was  to  be  "fat,"  and  the 
"  royal  dainties"  in  which  he  was  to  Indulge  (fbr  the 
CTOfA,  see  Robinson,  new  ed.  of  Reaearcha,  lU,  102 : 
for  the  oil,  Kenrick,  p.  81 ;  Reland,  p.  617) ;  and  bm 
in  the  metallic  manufactures  oFtbe  Phoenicians  (Ken- 
rick, p.  88)  were  the  "  iron  and  biaas"  for  his  "  shoes." 
The  Phcenician  settlementa  wen  even  at  that  early 
period  in  full  vigor  (Zidon  was  then  distlngnished  Ij* 
the  name  liabbah  ~  "the  Strong,"  Josh,  xix,  38); 
and  it  is  not  surprisbig  that  Asber  was  soon  contented 
to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to  "dwell  among  them" 
without  attempting  the  conquest  and  extenninatkm 
enjoined  in  regard  to  all  the  Canaanltes  (Judg.  i,  81, 
82).   Accordingly  be  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
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Map  of  tim  Tribe  of  Ather. 
Bebob  (Jadg.  i,  81),  all  which  seem  to  hare  been 
tbe  Bbor«>Btrip  preoccupied  by  the  Phoenkiuu,  and 
the  natonl  conseqiuiice  of  this  hieit  acqoleseence  is 
immadiatelj  vlribla.  WfaOa  Zebalan  and  Nsfditali 
**Jeopaided  their  lives  unto  the  death"  in  the  straggle 
againat  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget  the  peril 
of  bla  fallows  in  the  creeks  and  barbers  at  bis  new 


I  allies  (Jndg.  t,  17, 18).  At  the  nnmbering  of  Israel 
at  Sinui,  Asher  was  more  nnmeroas  than  either  Ephra- 

I  im,  Uanaaaeb,  or  Benjamin  (Nom.  i,  82-41),  but  in 
the  reign  of  David,  so  insign^eant  had  tbe  tribe  be- 
come, that  its  name  is  altogether  omitted  from  the  list 
of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Cbron.  xxvii,  16-2S) ;  and  it  is 
with  a  kind  of '  astonishment  that  it  is  related  that 
"divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  and  Zebnlon"  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Cliron. 
XXX,  11).  With  tbe  exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is 
the  only  tribe  west  of  the  Jordan  which  ftimished  no 
hero  or  jndge  to  tbe  natKm.  "  One  name  alone  shines 
out  of  tlie  general  oliecurity — ths  aged  widow, '  Anna, 
the  daughter  of  Phannel  (rf  the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who,  in 
tbe  very  dose  of'  the  Iiistory,  departed  not  from  the 
Temple,  bnt  '  served  God  with  fastings  and  ptuym 
night  and  day'  "  (Stanley,  PtOeet.  p.  S61). 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  tlw  tribe  were  also  called  Adter- 
ftM(Heb.  AtAeri',  '^'^^t<,  Sept.  iv  'Amjp,  Judg.  i,  82). 

2.  A  city  on  the  boundary  of  tbe  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
\  near  Michmetbab  and  east  of  Shechem  (Josh,  xvii,  7) ; 

according  to  EusetHUs  (^Onomatt.  s.  v.  A<T^p)  a  village 
1&,  according  to  tbe  Itin.  Bterot.,  9  Boman  miles  from 
Sbechem  toward  ScytbopoUs,  near  the  Mgbway.  This 
position  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage Ttuir,  containing  mine,  about  half  way  between 
Nablous  and  Beisan  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  289) ; 
tbe  TVyorir  suggested  by  Porter  (ffiwdS.  p.  848). 

3.  A  city  in  Galilee  near  Thesbe  (Tobit  i,  2,  Engl. 
Vers.  "Aser"),  possibly  a  corruption  torffazor  (q.  v.), 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Nsphtall  (see  Fritzsche,  Comment. 
in  toe),  or  perhaps  identical  with  tbe  foregoing  place. 

ABhSrah  (rn'e»,Aiherah';  Aath.Tets.  "grove," 
after  the  Sept.  oAtroc;  Vulg.  luaa),  a  Canaanitlsh 
(Ph<Baician)  divinity,  whose  worship,  in  connection 
with  that  of  Baal,  spread  among  the  Israelites  already 
.  in  tbe  age  of  tbe  Judges  (Jodg.  iii,  7;  vi,  26),  was 
I  more  permanently  established  later  by  the  Qneen  Jei- 
'  ebel  in  the  land  of  Ephraim  (1  Kings  xvi,  83 ;  xviU. 
19),  but  at  times  prevailed  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Judab 
also  (2  Kings  xvill,  4;  xxi,  8;  xxiii,  4  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxi,  1  sq.).  See  Grove.  She  had  prophets,  like  Baal 
(1  Kings  xviii,  19),  and  her  rites  were  characterized 
by  licentiousness  (2  Kings  xxiil,  7 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  42), 
Her  images,  D'<'11^K,  at  nlll^M,  were  of  wood  (Judg. 
I  vi,  28),  (as  appears  ev«r  from  the  words  used  to  ex> 
'  press  their  annihibAion,  Geeen.  Tkes.  p.  162 ;  Movers, 
PAo7U2.  p.  567),  which  were  erected  sometimes  tog^cr 
'  with  those  of  Baal,  as  9toi  ovft^uiun,  over  the  altar 
of  the  latter  (Judg.  vi,  2&) ;  at  one  time  even  in  the 
',  Temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxi,  7; 
'  xxiii,  6);  tiesides,  there  is  mention  of  C^na  (Jtotmi), 
tents  or  canopies,  woven  by  the  women  for  the  idol 
(2  Kings  xxiU,  7),  which  circumstance  In  itself  would 
I  be  indicative  of  a  connection  with  the  worship  of  Baal 
I  (Judg.  iii,  7}  vi,  25;  1  Kinga  xvi,  82  sq. ;  xviii,  19). 
That  Aahraah  ia  an  identical  divinity  irith  AitavA 
!  or  Aitarte  Is  evident  fnm  tbe  translation  of  the  S^. 
,  at  2  Chron.  xv,  16 ;  xxiv,  18,  fVom  that  of  Symmacbns 
j  or  Aquila  at  Judg.  iii,  7 ;  2  Kings  'xvii,  10  (as  also 
:  from  tbe  Syriac  at  Judg.  iii,  7 ;  vi,  26 ;  see  Gesen. 
Th^.  p.  163) ;  and  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  Biblical  antiquarians  up  to  Moven,  wbo  (PMdmz. 
p.  660)  thinks  that  Asberab  aboold  be  dSstingulsbed 
from  Astoretb,  and  declares  Asberab  to  be  a  sort  of 
Phsllns  erected  to  tbe  telluric  goddess  Baaltis  (Dea 
Syra,  whence  the  goddess  herself  was  then  colled 
I  Asberab,  L  e.  dp$ta),  while  Astarte  should  be  consider- 
j  ed  a  sidereal  divini^.   See  Astarte.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  the  same  divinity  is  mentioned  under 
I  two  nomeain  the  historical  Ixmks  of  the  O.  T.,  and  it 
'■  remains  donbtfttl  in  what  sense  Astarte  might  have 
been  called  Asberab ;  the  identity  of  the  two  idida, 
however,  is  evident  from  Jodg.  ii<(18'^M-Hin7!U.«nd 
i  this  iDvalldates  also  tbe  ^e^ittHMWi^Jv^J^nan- 
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tioo  of  obscene  rites  in  the  worship  of  AaUrte  (2  Kings 
zziii,  7).  It  does  not  appear  from  2  Kings  xxiii,  that 
Ashcrab  and  As  tons  th  were  two  disttoct  divinities, 
far  the  only  dlstincUoa  made  hen  !■  between  the  dif- 
ferent i^acM  of  worsbip;  ver.  6  mentunu  an  Asberah 
erected  in  the  Temple  in  Jerasalem  fsee  2  Kings  xzi, 

7)  ,  and  ver.  13  speaks  of  the  idols  wbkh  were  on  the 
high-places  before  Jerusalem  (since  tbe  times  of  Solo- 
mon ?  see  1  Kings  xi,  7) ;  ver.  H  is  connected  with 
ver.  18,  and  treats  of  the  same  idols,  while  ver.  15  re- 
fers to  another  locaUtjr  (see  2  Kings  xxiii,  10).  Final- 
ly, though  Asberah  is  nerer  expressly  called  a  Sido- 
iiian  divinity  like  Astarte,  yet  she  Is  roeotioned  (I 
Kings  XTi,  88 ;  xviii,  19)  with  the  Idols  introduced  by 
Jezebel  (see  De  Wette,  ^  rcAJt;/.  p.' 823  sq.).  Hence 
Bertheaa  (^J^ckl.  p.  66  sq.)  declares  himself  also  in 
favor  of  the  identity  of  Astoreth  with  Asborab,  sup> 
posin,;,  iiowever,  that  the  former  might  have  tieen  the 
name  of  the  goddess,  and  the  latter  that  of  ber  idol 
(see  Movers,  p.  665),  and  agrees  with  Movers  in  tliiuk- 
ing  that  n^rx  signifies  erect  (piUar),  and  is  indica- 
tive of  the  Phallaa  worship.  Bat  thongb  Asherim 
and  Aaberoth  are  to  often  menthmed  separately  from 
^taes  that'  we  could  hardly  think  these '  terms  to 
have  been  used  likewise  to  signify  carved  idols,  but 
are  rather  inclmed  to  suppose  they  must  have  been 
something  more  rough  and  simple  (though,  perhaps, 
not  a  mere  tree,  as  in  Dent,  xvi,  21 ;  see  Dan.  xi,  4fi) ; 
yet  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  the  word  should 
originally  have  signifled  tbe  (wooden)  /etuA ;  and 
against  the  translation  with  recta  we  might  adduce, 
that  to  ht  erect  ia  more  properly  expressed  in  tbe  He- 
brew fay  the  verb  than  by  "itiK;  andifwe  would 
giant  the  above  distinction  in  such  passages  as  1  Kings 
xviiii,  19;  2  Kings  xxiil,  4,  undoubtedly  H^rrj? 
should  have  been  written.  Consequentiy  we  must 
let  the  Ptiallus  character  of  Asberah  also  rest  as  it  is ; 
and  until  more  correct  explanations  can  be  given,  we 
must  be  content  with  the  result  tbat  Asberah  is  essen- 
tially identical  with  Asturte;  and  both  these  are  not 
differing  from  the  Syrian,  goiddess,  whose  rites  were 
of  obscene  character,  who  b  certainly  reflected  in  the 
Cyprian  Aphrodite,  and  is  furtbermore  blended  with 
tbe  Western  mythological  representations.  (See  J. 
van  Tperen,  Ohs.  crit.  de  tacrit  quiinud,  Jlwitdibm  et 
Ai&eradea,  ia  the  Bibl.  Hoffiat.iv,  81-122;  Gesenius, 
Commeta.  z.  Je»a.  ii,  338 ;  Stuhr,  Relig.  d.  Orienti.  p. 
439;  Vatiu, Reliff.d.  Alt-Tat.  p.  S72;  Dupuis,  Ori^/iK 
d.e«ttes,  1,181;  iii,4n;  Schvmk,  Mglkoi.  d.  Semitea, 
p.  207;  comp.  Augustine,  De  cut.  Dei,  Iv,  10;  ii,  3.) 
—Winer,  s.  v.   See  AaHTORBTH. 

A«h'orite  (Jndg.  i,  82).  See  Abhul 
Aobes  (properly  "^IK,  e'pker,  from  its  whiieneti, 
mroioii  twice  qpAar',  Num.  xlx,  17;  2  Kings 
xxiil, 4,  elsewhere  "dost;"  also  de'then,  lit./a(- 
tMW,  i.  e.  the  &t  aahee  from  tbe  victims  of  tbe  altar. 
Lev.  i,  16 ;  iv,  12 ;  vi,  10,  II ;  1  Kings  xiil,  8, 6 ;  or  of 
corpses  burnt,  Jer.  xxxi,  40,  ashes  being  used  as  a 
manure  for  land,  Plin.  xvii,  9.  In  1  Kings  xx,  88, 41, 
I^K,  apker'.  Incorrectly  rendered  "adiea,"  signifies 
a  covering  for  the  head  or  ter&an,  Sept.  nXaftotv,  and 
so  the  Cfaaldee  and  Abulwalid  represent  it  by  this  lat- 
ter word,  which  in  Sjniac  means  a  priestiy  tiara ;  New 
Test.  aTToSoc).    See  Asb-cakb. 

In  general,  respecting  the  Biblical  mention  of  ashes 
(ll^'l,  de'tienj  I?!*,  e'pher),  the  following  things  de- 
serve notice:  (1.)  As  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  con- 
sumed npon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  acciunnlated 
continoaily  (Lev.  vi,  8  sq.),  they  were  from  time  to 
time  removed  so  u  to  cleanse  Ci^^)  the  altar.  For 
this  purpose  there  were  in  the  sanctuary  shoveb  (W'S^) 
andaslt:pola(ni''1'«p)ofbrass(Exod.  xxvii,8;  xxxviu, 

8)  .  The  perfimnance  of  this  office  (by  the  priests)  is 
not  prescribed  In  the  law;  bat,  according  to  the  Mish- 


:  na  {Tamid,  i  and  IT),  tbe  scouring  of  the  altar  was  as- 
i  signed  by  lot  to  a  priest,  who,  after  the  top  of  the  ahar 
j  had  been  cleared  of  coals,  etc.,  swept  tbe  ashes  togrtb- 
I  er  into  a  heap  (n^Dri,  apple,  from  its  sh^),  and  (ac- 
cording to  tbe  rabbins)  took  the  greatest  part  ot  U 
'  away  (An-  soma  of  the  ashee  most  always  be  allowed  to 
remain),  hi  order  (liat  they  ml^  be  carried  out  of  the 
I  city  to  a  spot  undisturbed  by  the  wind.  Only  on  higb 
;  festivals  tike  ashes  were  suffered  to  He  npon  tbe  altar 
as  an  ornament  (MUhna,  Tamid,  ii,  2).  Also  npon  tlv; 
altar  of  incense  ashes  gradually  accumntatvd ;  and  the 
removal  of  these  was  likewise  apportioned  among  tbe 
prlestB  by  lot.  Tha  priest  to  whom  this  fimctioa  fell 
gathered  them  in  a  basket,  and  then,  after  anodwr 
[ffiest  had  used  a  part  in  cleansing  the  caodleaiick, 
carried  out  and  poured  the  contents  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe 
porch  (Hishna,  Tamid,  ill,  9;  vi,  1;  i,  4).  See  Ai^ 
TAit.  (2.)  On  the  exinatory  ashes  of  the  red  besfer 
(■ijst,  Num.  xix),  see  Purification.  (8.)  In  dc*p 
afHiction  persons  wore  accustomed,  as  an  act  suitable 
to  the  violence  of  internal  emotions,  to  scatter  dost  or 
a.4hes  CSK)  on  thehr  heads  or  in  their  hair,  and  to 
or  lie,  or  even  roll  in  ashes,  whence  ashes  became  the 
symbol  of  penitential  monming  (Job  xJii,  6;  Matt, 
xi,  21).  See  Gbibf.  The  Misfana  {TatmiA,  ti,  1) 
mentions  a  custom  <tf  covering  the  ark  that  eantaised 
the  law  with  ashes  on  fast-days,  and  the  rmbtuns  avca 
allude  to  a  ceremonial  sprinkling  of  persons  with  aahea 
on  the  fiame  occasbns  (see  Bartenora,  or  Taamiik  u). 
(See  generally  Reinhard,  De  taeco  H  einere,  Titemb. 
1696;  Plade,  De  cmeri$  utu  Iwgeiitibtu,  Uafn.  1713; 
Schmid,  De  cinenm  m  soctm  wu,  Lips.  1722 ;  Carpxov, 
Cinerum  t^.  Hih.  kshs,  Host.  1739 ;  Quanat,  De  amm 
in  taera  HtAr.  Reborn.  1718 ;  Ooetze,  De  ci'werws  >■ 
locru  ura.  Lips.  1722.)  (4.)  The  ancient  Pendans  had 
a  punishment  which  consisted  in  executing  certain 
criminals  by  stiflmg  them  in  ashes  (V alerius  Haximus, 
ix,  2).  Thus  the  wicked  Menelaua  was  despatched, 
who  caused  the  troubles  which  had  disquieted  Judn 
(2  Mace,  xiii,  6,  6),  being  tiurown  headlong  into  a  tower 
fifty  cubitt  deep,  which  was  filled  with  ashes  to  a  cer- 
tain height.  Tbe  action  of  tbe  criminal  to  disengage 
himself  plunged  him  still  deeper  In  the  whirling  ashes ; 
and  this  agitation  was  increased  by  a  wheel,  which 
kept  them  in  continual  movement  till  be  was  antirdy 
choked. — Winer.    See  ExKccnoH. 

Ashes  were  a  symbol  of  human  fVailty  (Gen.  xvifi, 
27);  of  deep  humiliation  (Gsth.  iv,  1;  Jon.  iii,  6; 
^MatL  xi,  21;  Luke  x,  18;  Job  xlii,  6;  Jer.  vi,  »; 
'  Dan,  ix,  8);  a  ceremonial  mode  of  purification  (Heh. 
Ix,  13;  Num.  xlx,  17);  tb^  are  likened  to  hoar-frost 
(Psa.  cxivii,  16).  In  Ezek.  xxvil,  30,  we  find  the 
mourning  Tyrians  descrilied  as  wallowing  in  ashes ; 
and  wo  may  remark  tbat  tbe  Greeks  had  the  like  cus- 
tom of  strewing  themselves  with  ashes  in  monming 
(Homer, //ud,  xviii,  22;  Oi^^  xxlv,  815 ;  comp.Tir- 
git,  jEn.  X,  M4,  and  Ovid's  Metam.  viii,  628).    Job  0, 

8,  "And  he  sat  down  among  the  ashes."  So  niyssee 
in  Odgitey,  vll,  158  (see  also  IlUid,  xviii,  26).    Psa.  cO, 

9,  "  I  have  eaten  ashes  like  broad,  and  mingled  my 
drink  with  weeping,"  L  e.  1  have  eaten  tbe  bread  of 
humiliation,  nnd  drunk  tbe  water  of  affliction;  asbes 
being  the  emblem  of  tbe  one,  and  tears  . tbe  conse- 
quence of  the  other  (see  Home,M&>c.).  So  Isa.lxf, 
8,  "A  beautiful  crown  instead  of  ashes"  (see  Lowth's 
note).    See  2  Sam.  xiv,  2 ;  Judith  x,  8.    Isa.  xliv, 

"  He  feedeth  on  ashes,"  i.  e.  on  that  which  affords  no 
nourishment;  a  proverbial  expression  for  using  li^ 

'  eSbctuul  means,  and  bestowing  lalwr  to  no  pnrpoee. 

'  In  the  same  sense  Bosea  says  (xlt,  1),  "  Ephratm  feed- 

■  eth  on  wind"  (see  Lowth,  m  loc.).    See  Mocbhiho. 

I  Ash'tma  (Heb.  Athima',  tt^^tiSl,  etymolo(ry  nn- 
known  j  Sept.  'Aai/iaff),  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  god  of  the  people  of  Hamatb, 
whose  worship  the  colonista^notlkd-Jjv  [Sbalmaneter 
hitrodueed  into  lin&^^t^Hp^SO).  Tbe 
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Bifaylonlaii  ^almnd,  In  the  tratise  Simiedrm  (cited 
in  Ctupcov'a  Apparaitu,  p.  616),  and  the  majority  of 
Jewish  writers  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Taim.  col.  236),  aa- 
sert  that  Ashima  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 
goai  without  Kool;  the  T&Imud  of  Jerusalem  (Carpzov, 
a,')  eays  under  that  of  a  kanb.  Eliaa  Levita,  a  learn- 
ed rabbi  of  the  nxtoenth  centnry,  aasigns  the  word  the 
eenae  of  ^pe ;  in  which  he  was,  in  all  probabili^,  de- 
ceived by  the  resemblance  in  sonnd  to  the  Latin  junta. 
Juriea  and  Caknet  have  proposed  other  fiucifnl  con- 
jectures. A  ben  Ezra's  ascription  {Pre/-  ad  Eitk.)  of 
the  name  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at  Gee.  1,1,  may 
be  Been  in  Hotdnger's  ExercU,  Atuimorin,  p.  40.  The 
opinion,  however,  that  this  idol  had  the  form  of  a  goat 
appears  to  be  the  one  best  supported  by  arguments  as 
well  as  by  authoritiea  (see  Seyflkrth,  Syttema  attron. 
p.  154  sq,).  This  agrees  with  tite  Egyptian  worship 
of  Pan  (see  Selden,  De  dm  Syr.  p.  8*27,  80$  sq.),  as 
well  as  the  appearance  of  tlie  goat  among  the  saored 
animals  delineated  on  ttie  Babylonian  relics  (Millin, 
Maaiment  iaidiu,  i,  tah.  6,  9).  Some  have  compared 
the  Samaritan  Askmatk  (HiSI^K)  of  Deut  xiv,  6  (see 
Castell,  Aimot.  Samar.),  a  kind  of  buck.  Barkey,  on 
the  other  hand  (in  the  BtbUotk.  Brtm,  mv.  I,  1,  126 
sq. ;  II,  iii,  672  sq.),  nHea  to  the  Phoenician  god  E»~ 
sun  CEff/ioiH^,  Dunaac.  in  Photil  BiUioth,  p.  242, 
Ii78;  in  Pb<8nician  ^QVJM,  Oesenios,  Montm.  Pian.  i, 
1S€),  corresponding  to  the  god  of  health,  the  Greek 
Stculapau  (see  Movers,  Phdniz.  i,  629  sq.).  Hiller 
(Oaomeut.  p.  609)  proposes  a  Semitic  etymology  ftom 
tiie  Arabic  atamat,  a  title  of  the  Hon  applied  to  the 
tm ;  and  Lette  (in  the  SibUoth.  Brtm.  ncv.  I,  i,  60  sq.) 
compares  Atom,  the  Arabic  name  for  a  valley  or  river 
of  die  infernal  regions.  Gesenius  (Comment.  -iA.  Jaa. 
S,  848)  refers  to  .^«AiMiia,  or  the  genina  (star)  of  Jupi- 
ter (the  heaven),  L  e.  Mercury,  ot  the  Zend-Avesta 
(Am(feA€ti,  m,  66);  bat  agidnat  this  Eleuker  (in  loc.) 
oljects  that  in  the  Paris  edition  (ii,  866)  the  name  is 
Anhouma.  (See  Scbolda,  De  AnmaHamalhaor.  idoto, 
Viteb.  1722.) 

AflhlcelCM]  (Heb.  AMdoa',  V^t^^^.  pn>b-  ^ 
ifraium  [tha  usual  form  would  be  ^^13K,  Aihial;  Rd- 
^ger  (in  Gesenins,  Thei.  p.  1476)  suggests  tlut  the 
moomnuni  termination  .is  a  PhiUsUna  ftmnj;  Sept. 
and  Josephus,  ^  'Am£Kai»;  Aoth.  Tera.  "Aslielon," 
in  Judg.  i,  18 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  17 ;  2  Sam.  i,  20 ;  the  Am- 
oalon  the  Greelu  and  Bomans  and  meditevol  writ- 
ers), a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  seat  of  one  of 
their  five  states  (Judg.  ziv,  19 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  17 ;  2  Sam, 
i,  20),  but  less  often  mentioned,  and  apparently  less 
known  to  the  Jaws  than  the  other  four.  This,  doubt- 
less, aroM  ftom  Its  remote  sitaation,  alone,  of  all  the 
Philistine  towns,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  (Jer.  xl\-ii,  7),  and  also  well  down 
to  the  sooth.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  farther  south, 
bat  then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to  the 
centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  lay  con- 
riderably  to  the  left.  The  site  fully  bears  out  the 
above  inference ;  bot  some  indications  of  the  fact  may 
be  baced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Aahkelou 
which  occur  in  the  BiUe.  Thns,  the  name  Is  omitted 
tnm  tlie  list  in  Josh,  xv  of  the  Philistine  towns  fall- 
hig  to  the  lot  of  Judoh  (but  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  V,  1, 
22,  where  tt  Is  specified),  although  Ekron,  Ashdod, 
ami  Gaza  are  all  named;  and  considerable  uncertainty 
rests  over  its  mention  in  Judg.  i,  18  (see  Bertheau  in 
£xtg.  HmA.  in  loc).  Samson  went  down  from  Tlm- 
nath  to  Ashkelon,  when  he  slew  tlie  thirty  men  and 
took  th^  spoil,  as  if  to  a  remote  place  whence  his  ex- 
plirit  was  not  likely  to  be  heard  of;  and  the  only  other 
mention  of  it  in  the  hist«ical  books  is  in  the  formn- 
listic  passages.  Josh,  xiii,  8,  and  1  Sam.  vi,  17,  and  in 
the  casual  notices  of  Jod.  ii,  28 ;  1  Mace,  x,  86 ;  xi, 
60;  xii,  33.  The  other  Philistine  cities  are  each  di»- 
tingnished  by  some  special  occurrence  or  fact  connect- 


ed  with  it,  but  exoept  the  one  exploit  of  Samson,  Ash' 
kelon  Is  to  ns  no  more  than  a  name.  In  the  poetical 
passage  2  Sam.  i,  20,  it  is  named  amon^  heathen  foes. 
The  inhabitants  were  colled  AAUomtUt  (Uett.  Atk* 
ktloai',  i3ii)I510K,  Sept.  'AnoWriK,  Anth.  Vot. 
"  £th3calfmite$,'"  Josh,  xiii,  8). 

It  was  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  between 
Gaza  and  Janmia  (Joseph.  War,  It,  11,  6),  12  geogr. 
miles  N.  of  the  former,  10  S.  by  W.  firom  Ashdod,  and 
37  W.S.W.  from  Jernsalem  (comp,  Reland,  Pakett. 
p.  443).  Ashkelon  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Jodah 
(Josh,  xiii,  18 ;  comp.  Judg.  i,  18) ;  but  It  was  neva 
for  any  length  of  time  in  possession  of  the  Israelites 
(comp.  1  Kings  It,  24).  It  is  &rther  mentioned  in 
the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  (Jer.  xxv,  20;  xlvii, 
6, 7 ;  Amoe  i,  8 ;  Zepb.  ii,  4, 7 ;  Zech.  ix,  6).  The  part 
of  the  country  in  wliich  it  stood  abounded  in  sromatic 
plants  (Plin.  xII,  61),  and  especially  onions  (shallots, 
a»cal<mia,  Plin.  xix,  82 ;  Stratx),  xvi,  759 ;  Athen,  li, 
68;  Theophr.  Fbmt.  vli,  4;  DkMcw.  i,  134;  Colnm. 
xii,  10),  and  vines  (Alex.  TraU.  viU,  8).  The  soli 
around  the  town  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  the 
wine  of  Ashkelon  was  celebrated,  and  the  At-hefma 
plant  flourished  better  than  in  any  other  place  except 
Canopns  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celebrated  foi 
its  cypresses,  for  flgs,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  and 
for  Its  )>ees,  which  gave  thdr  name  to  a  valley  in  the 
neighborhood  (Ibn  BatnU  in  Kttar,  AdMAia,  88). 
It  was  well  fortified  (Joseph.  tPor,  iii,  21-  comp, 
Hela,  i,  II),  and  early  became  the  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Derceto  (Diod.  Sic.  Ii,  4),  tiie  Syrian  Tonus,  whose, 
temple  was  plundered  by  the  Scythians  (Herod,  i,  105). 
She  represented  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  and 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  6f  a  fish  with  a  wom- 
an's bead  (comp.  Ovid,  Fatt.  ii,  406).  See  Ater- 
OATiB.  "The  sacred  doves  of  Venus  still  fill  with 
their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which  grow  in  tbe 
sandy  hollow  witliin  the  mined  walls"  (Stanley,  p. 
257).  After  the  time  of  Alexander,  Ashkelon  shared 
the  let  of  Fbcenicia  and  Judna,  being  tributary  somfr. 
times  to  ^ypt  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  4,  5),  and  at  other 
times  to  Syria  (1  Mace,  x,  86 ;  xi,  60 ;  xii,  88).  Herod 
the  Great  was  bom  at  Ashkelon,  and  altlumgh  Ui« 
city  did  not  belong  to  bis  dominion,  he  adorned  It  with 
fbontains,  baths,  and  colonnades  (War,  1, 21, 11);  and 
after  hia  death  Salome,  his  sister,  resided  in  a  palaco 
at  Ashkelon  which  Casar  bestowed  upon  her  (^Anl. 
xvii,  11,  6).  It  suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  war  with 
the  Romans  (War,  ii,  18,  6;  iii,  2,  1-8);  for  its  in- 
habitants were  noted  for  their  dislike  of  tbe  Jews,  of 
whom  they  slew  2600  who  dwelt  there  (ii,  18, 5 ;  iH,  2, 
1).  After  this  Aslikelon  again  revived,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  noted  not  only  as  a  stronghold,  but 
as  a  wealthy  and  important  town  (Will.  Tyr.  xvii, 
21).  In  the  fourth  century  It  was  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
but  in  the  seventh  century  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  tbe 
Saracens.  AboUbda  (Tbft.  Sgr.")  speaks  of  it  as  one 
of  tbe  ftmona  strosgbolds  of  Hob ammedsnism ;  and 
the  Orientals  call  it  the  Bride  of  Syria  (SchuUens,  /n- 
dex  Geogr.  s.  t.  ;  Edrisi,  ed,  Joubert,  i,  840).  It  shared 
with  Gaia  an  infamous  reputation  for  the  steadfast- 
ness of  its  heathenism  and  for  the  cruelties  there  prac- 
tised on  Christians  by  Julian  (Reland,  p.  588,  590). 
As  a  sea-port  merely  it  never  could  have  enjoyed  much 
advantage,  the  coast  being  sandy  and  difficult  of  ac- 
ceK).  Then  is  no  bay  or  shelter  fbr  ships,  but  a  small 
harbor  toward  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the  name 
of  M(yumat  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  In  the  time  of  Origen 
some  wells  of  remarkable  shape  were  shown  near  the 
town  which  were  believed  to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In 
connection  with  this  tftdltion  may  be  mentioned  the 
feet  that  in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xz,  1,  2, 
and  xxri,  1,  Ashkelon  CjlbpOS)  is  put  (br  tbe  "  Gerar" 
of  tbe  Hebrew  test.   Th^  t^wn^^^^^j^gf^t 
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part  It)  tiw  histoiy  of  tbe  CroBadee  (we  Ibn  Fentfa,  in  | 
Rdiutiid'B  Extraett,  p.tSS).  After  being  aerenl  times ' 
(linnaiitled  and  re-fintified  In  the  times  of  Saladin  and 

Richard,  iti  forti6c>tions  were  it  length  totallj'  de- 
stroyed by  the  Sultan  Bibars  A.D.  1270,  and  the  port 
filled  ap  with  stonee,  for  fear  of  fatore  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Crosaders  (Wilkin,  Genh.  der  Kreua.  vii, 
XS).  This,  no  doubt,  sealed  the  ruin  of  the  place  (see 
Cellar.  NoiU.  ii,  600  sq. ;  Rosenrnftller,  AbertA.  11,  il, 
877  sq.).  Sandys  (TravaiUs,  p.  161,  A.D.  1610)  de- 
scribes it  as  "  now  a  place  of  no  note,  more  than  that 
the  Tnrke  doth  keepe  there  a  garrison."  Fifty  years 
after  (A-D-  1660),  Yon  TioOo  found  it  still  partially 
inhabited.  But  its  desolation  has  long  been  complete, 
and  little  now  remains  of  It  but  the  walls,  with  nnmer- 
oos  fragments  of  granite  fnllan  (Arvienx,  il,  69 ;  Jo. 
lilfe,  p.  270).  The  sitnatlon  Is  described  as  strong; 
the  thidE  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  were  built  Ml 
the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock  that  encircles  the  town,  and 
terminates  at  each  end  in  tbe  sea  (Robinson's  Se- 
tearcket,  ii,  868  note).  The  ground  within  sinks  in 
the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre  (Richardson,  ii,  202- 
204  ;  Eli  Smith,  in  MUtionaiy  Herald  for  1827,  p.  341). 
The  place  still  bears  the  name  of  AikuUm,  and  is  in- 
hainitad  by  Anfaa  and  Christiaiu  (Schwarz,  Paktt.  p. 
120).  The  modern  village  Is  a  little  north  of  tiie  old 
rite,  and  the  houses  are  bnUt  of  the  fragments  of  tbe 
ancient  dty.  It  is  sitoated  In  a  cove  form^  by  a 
lofty  ridge  rising  abruptly  near  the  shore,  running  up 
eastward,  then  bending  to  the  south,  next  to  the  west, 
and  finally  to  tbe  north-west  ag^.  The  position, 
now  snrronnded  with  desolate  ruins  <rf  its  former 
grandeur,  ia  still  beantifU,  the  whole  interior  being 
planted  with  orcluuds  (Thomson,  Land  and  BoiA,  1^ 
827  sq.).  See  CiniBiFOBic  iHscBiPnom. 

AAblcenas  (Heb.  Athkenai',  TSSISM,  signlf.  un- 
known r comp.  AsHPEWAz]  i  Sept  'Avxaval^,  Gen.  x, 
8,  T.  r.  Aff^tvf^  in  1  Chron.  i,  6;  'Aax<»«{aIoi  r.  r. 
'AxavaZiot  in  Jer.  li,  27 ;  in  both  the  latter  passages 
Auth.  Vers.  "  Ashchenaz"),  the  first  named  of  the 
three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (B.C.  cir.  2478), 
and  of  a  tribe  of  his  descendants.  In  Jeremiah  it  is 
placed  with  Ararat  and  Hinni,  provinces  of  Armenia ; 
whence  it  Is  probable  that  Ashkenaz  was  a  province 
of  Armenia  (q.  v.),  or,  at  least,  that  It  lay  not  flir  from 

H,  near  the  Gancaans,  or  toward  the  Black  Sea  (see  Ro- 
senmDUer,  Bibt.  Geogr.  I,  i,  268).  Among  other  less 
probable  conjectures  may  be  named  the  following: 
Bochart  {Pkaleg,  ill,  9)  refers  it  to  tbe  lake  Aacaimu 
in  Bithynia  (Strabo,  adi,  668  sq. ;  Plin.  v,  48 ;  xxxi, 
46,  2),  and  the  city  and  region  of  Ascoma  in  Phrygia 
Minor  (Arrian,  Alex,  i,  80;  FUn.  v,  40;  see  Michaelis, 
Spicileg.  i,  68  sq.) ;  Calmet  to  the  AdptmtioKt  at  Tanaia 
and  the  marsh  Mwotis  (Plin.  vi,  7,  where,  however,  the 
btat  editions  read  "  Contacaptas"  for  "Aacanticos"); 
Schalthess  {Parad.  p.  178)  to  the  district  Attatmtit  (in 
the  vicinity  of  Ararat)  and  the  neighboring  city  of  -4*- 
tataca.  Basse  (EtUdeck.  i,  19)  regards  the  word  as  a 
corruption  for  "Pontus  Axemu,"  so  as  to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Pontus ;  Joeephus  (.4  nt. 

I,  6, 1)  merely  says  "Aschenaa  (AffxivaZoi:')  founded 
Uie  Ascbanaxians  CAax'^'^ve},  whom  the  Greeks 
now  call  Rke^tu  CPnyivfcyi"  hut  this  latter  name 
does  not  occur  in  classical  geography  (Joseph  Mode 
conjectures  the  Rhietians,  'Pijrtvic,  bat  these  are  as 
far  from  probability  as  the  supposition  of  the  modem 
Jews  that  the  Germmu  are  meant,  see  Yater,  Com,  t, 
100).  The  Targnm  of  Jonathan  understands  A^beae 
(37?^))  "Piovince  of  Assyria;  andthe  Arabic  in  Gen. 
the  Sdavi,  in  Jer.  the  inhaUtants  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Assuming  that  tbe  Japhetic  tribes  migrated 
from  their  original  seats  westward  and  northward  [see 
Japhet],  thus  peopling  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we 
may  peihaps  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  (as  hav- 
ing migrated  along  the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Mmor) 
in  Europe  in  the  name  Scand-i^  Seand-ioaria.  Knol>el 


I  (_V9lkertqfd,  p.  86)  regards  the  word  as  a  coBqxmnd 
(IdS'tSK),  the  latter  element  being  equivaleot  to  the 
Gr.  yivoci  Lat.  gem,  gmiu.  Eng.  kmd,  km;  the  mean- 
ing, tberattare,  being  the  A*-imce.  If  this  were  so,  It' 
might  seem  that  we  here  find  tbe  oci^  ttf  the  namr ' 
Agio,  which  has  snl»eqnently  been  extended  to  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  vorid.  The  sHghtnets  of 
the  foundation,  however,  of  all  these  identificadons  b 
evident.  The  opinion  of  Gftrres  (V6lkerta/el,  p.  iff} 
that  Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identifled  with  the  Csniy  vt 
Gaelic  race  seems  even  less  probable  than  that  of 
Enobel.   See  Ethkoloot. 

Aahmaad,  William,  s  Presbyterian  n^nistra, 
bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1798,  and  graduated  at  tiie 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1916.  After  stndring 
under  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1820.  He  labored  in  Lancaster  till  1828,  when  hs 
accepted  a  call  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  there  in  May,  1829.  Returning  to  the  north 
for  his  family,  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  after  one  or  two 
relapses,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  2, 1829.  He  wu 
an  accompUslied  scholar  smd  a  devoted  minister.  Af- 
ter his  death  appeared  Senum,  wstt  Stetd  tjf  Life 
(Philad.  1880,  8voV-Spigne,  Aimalt,  It,  64S, 

AfhnwTn,  JsHUDi,  agent  of  the  American  Coloid- 
sation  Society,  was  born  at  Cbamplain,  'S.  T.,  in  April, 
1794.  He  was  educated  at  Bnriington,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1816.  Some  time  after  he  was  made  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  "  Maine  Charity  School,"  where  his  ctir 
was  brief.  He  afterward  removed  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  be  joined  the  Protestant  Episn^ 
Church,  and  eAted  tbe  "Theological  Repertory."  Be- 
ing appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  re-enforcement  to  tbs 
colony  at  Liberia,  he  embarked  for  Africa  June  19, 1823, 
and  arrived  at  Cape  Monserado  August  8.  About  three 
months  after  his  arrival,  vbSle  his  whole  force  was 
86  men  and  boys,  he  was  attacked  by  ^  armed  sav- 
ages, but  by  his  energy  and  desperate  valor  the  sasail* 
ants  were  repulsed,  and  again,  in  a  fow  days,  Thm 
they  returned  with  redoubled  numbers,  wera  utterty 
defeated.  When  lU-healtb  compelled  bim  ia  1838  to 
take  a  voyage  to  America,  he  left  behind  him  in  Afri- 
ca a  community  of  1200  freemen.  He  tUed  at  Nev 
Haven  August  26,  1828.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
energy  of  character ,and  most  devoted  piety,  and  hii 
services  to  the  infiut  colony  were  invaluable. — Guriej*, 
Life  o^A«ihmm(Wa8bbigton,  1886);  Owirter^ Ckw- 
fidn.^wefator,vil,880;  JVi»<4  jiawr.  Jlwwv,  xli,  566. 

ABh'nah  (Heb.  AihtuA',  mtiK,  fortified,  od»r 
wise  br^ht}  Sept.  'Aova),  the  name  of  two  dtiea,  both 
in  tlw  "plain"  of  tbe  biba  of  Jndah. 

1.  One  mentioned  between  Zorah  and  Zanoah 
(Josh.  XV,  83),  s^iparently  in  the  repon  north  of  Eles- 
theropolis  and  west  of  Jemsalem  (see  Keil,  Omant. 
in  loc.),  and  near  the  boundary-line,  almost  within 
the  territory  afterward  assigned  to  E>an  (see  Jo^. 
six,  41),  and  probably  near  Beth-Shemesh,  posablv 
at  the  site  of  the  modem  "large  village  Deir  Ahim" 
(Robinson,  .£esearcAe«,  new  od.  iii,  164).    It  is  proba- , 
bly  the  Aecm  (^Aaav)  or  Bethatan  (QtiPaaa)  placed  by  ' 
Ensebins  and  Jerome  (pnoma^.  a.  v.)  at  16  or  16 
man  mUes  west  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  Another  town,  certainly  in  Jndah,  mentioned 
between  Jiphtah  and  NezU)  (Josh,  xv,  43);  q^)arenl- 
ly  in  tbe  region  immediately  sooth  and  east  of  Ekii- 
theropolis  (comp.  Keil,  dmment.  in  loc.),  probably  nol 
very  &r  from  thlslast;  posribly  tbe  present  £«i('4b«, 
a  ruined  village  on  a  low  mound  (Robmson,  Reieorci**, 
ii,  408).  Eusebios  and  Jermne  also  sfleak  of  an  Ami 
CAava,  OwmoML  s.  v.),  but  vithont  any  particulars. 

Ash'penai  (Heb.  Ailipmax',  T3D0Et,  perb.  ttm 
Persic  and  Sanscrit  aenaa,  Aom,  and  nom,  wwo,  i.  <)• 
"horse-nose;"  Sept.  Aafavkt),  the  master  of  the  en- 
nuchs,  or,  rather,  one  of  tbe  prlndpal  chamberlains 
Nebuchadnezzaei(B^  ^^JidNLiWicoiDmanded  to 
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selBct  certain  Jewish  captives  to  be  instnicted  In  tiie 
Uteimtare  and  sdeooe  of  tbe  Chaldsuis  (Dan.  i,  8). 
[a  Uiis  a  amber  he  incladad  Duiiel  and  his  three  com- 
pamoDs,  whose  Hebrew  names  he  changed  to  Chaldeo 
(,Dan.  i,  7).  Thdr  refml  to  putaKe  of  Um  piovIsioiiB 
sdQt  ftom  the  monarch's  taUe  filled  Aahpenaz  with 
■ppnthnnrinn,  for  at  that  time,  as  in  onr  da^s,  the  Asi- 
atic daapota  flnqnently  ponisbed  with  death  tbe  least 
infraction  of  their  will.    He  hod,  however,  the  gene- 
rosity not  to  use  constraint  toward  them.  In  acceding 
to  the  request  of  Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to 
apprehend ;  and  the  gratefiU  prophet  specially  records 
that  God  had  disposed  Ashpenaz  to  treat  him  with 
kindness  (ver.  8-16).    See  Dakibl. 
Aoh'riSl  (1  Ghron.  vii,  14).   See  Asbibl. 
Aah'tarotn  (Heb.  AihtanitA',  ninpli:^;,  plnr.  of 
JiboretA,  Jo8b.ix,10i  xu,4;  ziU,12,ai;  Sept.  'Aa- 
rapMt  but  Antlk  Yers.  "Artvoth,"  in  Dent  i,  4; 
Sept.  in  1  Chron.  yi,  71,  t.  r.  'Ao^pM  and  'po^u^), 
a  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  ia  Baehan,  In  tbe  king- 
dom of  Og,  donbtless  so  called  from  being  a  neat  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.    See  Ash- 
TOBBTH.    It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  description 
or  definition  of  Og,  who  "dwdtin  Aetaroth  in  Edrei" 
(Dent,  i,  4^  "  at  Ashtaroth  and  at  Edrei"  (Joeh.  xii, 
4;  xlii,  Uy,  or  "who  was  §A  Asbtamth"  (iz,  10).  It 
All  into  poflHMion  of  tbe  half  tribe  of  lionaaaeh  (Josh, 
xiii,  81),  and  was  given  with  Its  saborbs  or  surronnd- 
ing  pasture-lands  (llJ'^aia)  to  tbe  Gershonttes  (1  Chron. 
vi,  71  [66]),  the  other  Levitlcal  dty  in  this  tribe  bebig 
Golan.    In  the  list  in  Josh,  xzi,  27,  the  name  is  given 
as  Bbbshtbbah  ("house  of  Ashtoreth;"  Reland,  p. 
$21).  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Ashtarodi,  except  that 
Uuiah,  on  A^tefathite,  Is  named  in  1  Chron.  xi,  44, 
It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  sach  as  those  in 
GhroBideB,  or  of  Jetemlali,  In  wiileh  so  many  of  tin 
trans-Jordanlc  places  are  eonmerated ;  and  hecoe  it  has 
ttsoally  been  considered  the  same  with  the  place  else- 
where called  AsBTBBOTH-K&RKAUi  (q.  v.).  Ensebtns 
and  Jensae,  however  (Onomast,  s.  v.  Astaroth,  'Atrra- 
pM^X  mention  It  as  dtnated  6  Boman  miles  ftxim  Adraa 
orAdar  (Edrei),  which  again  was  26  frnn  Bortra ;  and 
the  ttmrn  adds  that  it  lay  on  h%ber  gimnd  (livwr^) 
Aan  Ashterotb-kamaim,  which  tliey  flutlier  'distin- 
gnish     stating  On  the  next  art)  that  there  were  two 
\nllages  (jeufuu,  caiteUa)  lying  9  mike  apart,  between 
Adara  and  At^a.   One  of  these  was  probably  that 
called  Asbtaroth  simply,  and  the  other  may  have  been 
Aslitsrotb-kamalm.    The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet 
recovered  in  the  region  indicated  is  TdUA^Urah  or 
AOenA  (Bitter,  Erdt.  xv,  819;  ^(tita,  il,  812);  and 
Bi  this  la  boated  onaUU,  It  would  seem  to  correapond 
CD  tbe  Addaroth  fai  qauOon.— Anifli,  g.  r. 

ABh'tenitUte(Heb.AsiUmifU',imn^9;  Sept 
'Aimpwdi),  aoeiHtbetof  Uuiah,oDe  (tfDavld'sbraves 
(1  Ghfon.  xi,  44),  piob.  as  being  an  Aabtarotliite,  or 
latiam  of  AutAbotr  (q.  ▼.)  in  BaaliaB. 

Aali'terotl^Kar'iuilbu  (Heb.  Atlaentk'  Kanu^- 
pm,  D^a-np  nilFlt^?,  AOaantk  of  the  two  Ju/nu, 
from  the  homed  image  of  Ashtoreth,  Gen.  xiv,  S; 
Sept.  'Affropwd  [mi]  Viapvatv),  a  place  of  very  great 
utiqoity,  the  abode  of  the  Repbaim  at  the  time  of 
tbe  Incnreion  of  Chedoiiaomer  (Gen.  xiv,  6),  while 
the  cities  of  the  pl^  were  still  standing  in  th^  oasis. 
lU  name  of  Asbtaroth  appearg  to  be  derired  from  the 
vonUp  of  the  moon  noder  tint  name  [see  Abtabtb]  ; 
there  Is  little  need  to  look  farther  than  the  crescent 
of  that  Inminary.  and  its  symbolical  Image  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  addition  Kabwaih,  "  homed"  (San- 
cboniathon,  in  Enseb.  Prop.  t^.\,  10;  ed.  OreUi,  p. 
)fi><  In  2  Mace.  xU,  21,  26,  mention  is  made  of  the 
Iraple  of  Ateigatis  (Ashtoreth)  in  Carnion  (Kopviov), 
vldeh  is  described  as  a  strongly  ftntified  town  of  dif- 
tadt  somes,  bat  which  was  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
who  flew  26,00a  of  the  people  therein.  Tbe 


same  place  is  donbtless  that  called  Caman  (Kopi^i') 
in  1  Mace,  v,  43  (comp.  K.a^atv,  Josephua,  AiU.  xil, 
8,  4).  These  notices,  however,  give  as  no  Indication 
ofitslocality  beyond  its  being  in  "thelandof  Galaad;" 
tiie  inference  of  Bitter  {Erdk.  xt,  822}  that  the  Car- 
nion  of  the  Apocrypha  was  in  a  narrow  Talley,  is  not 
snstoined  by  the  passages  tbemselTss.  It  is  nsnaUy 
assumed  to  be  tbe  same  place  as  the  preceding  Ash- 
taboth,  but  the  few  fiuls  that  can  be  ascertained  are 
all  against  such  an  identiflciUion.  (1.)  The  afSx 
"  Kaniaim,"  which  certainly  indicates  some  distinc- 
tion, and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Haccabees,  as  quoted 
above,  iqtpears  to  have  anpeneded  the  other  name. 
(2.)  The  fiKt  that  Eoseblna  and  immm  in  tbe  Ono* 
mofticon,  though  not  very  ekar  on  the  point,  yet  cer- 
tainly make  a  distinction  t>etweeQ  Asbtaroth  and 
A.-Camaim,  describing  the  latter  (s.  v.  Kapvattfi, 
Camidm)  as  a  "lai^  village"  (nu/j^  fieyiar^  rqc 
'Apafiiag,  vlcus  grandls  In  angnlo  Batanso:).  (8.) 
Some  wwght  Is  doe  to  the  tendering  of  the  Samarkan 
veision,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadlab,  which 
give  Asbtaroth  as  in  the  text,  bat  A.-Kamaim  by  enw 
tirelydifferent  names;  tbe  former  rendering  it  ^^'rM, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  recognised; 
bat  the  latter,  eM-Sanamein,  apparently  meaning  tbe 
still  important  place  wUch  continues  to  bear  precisely 
the  same  name,  on  the  Haj  route,  about  35  miles  south 
of  Damascus,  and  to  tbe  N.W,  of  the  Lejah  (Borckh. 
p.  65;  BitXei,  £rdk.  xv,  812),  but  which  seems  to  be 
identical  with  anotlior  plaoe  [see  Abbb],  and  Is  too 
far  fkom  Ediei.  See  Abhtaboth.  ABtaiotli>Kania]m 
Is  now  usually  identified  with  MetartA,  the  sitnatitm 
of  which  corresponds  accurately  enough  with  the  dis- 
tances given  by  Eusebius  (Leake,  Prt/ace  to  Burck- 
bardt's  Travelt,  p,  xii).  Here  Is  the  first  castie  on  tbe 
great  pilgrim  road  ttmn  Damascus  to  Mecca.  It  was 
built  about  340  years  ago  the  Saltan  Sellm,  and  is 
a  square  structure,  about  100  feet  on  each  side,  with 
square  towers  at  the  angles  and  in  tbe  centre  (tf  each 
face,  the  walls  being  40  feet  high.  Tbe  interior  is  an 
openyard,  with  ranges  of  warehooses  against  the  cas- 
tle wall  to  contain  stores  of  provisions  for  tbe  pilgrims. 
There  are  no  dwellings  beyond  the  castie,  and  within 
it  only  a  few  mud  huts  upon  the  flat  roofe  of  the  wan^ 
houses,  occupied  by  tlie  peasanto  who  cultivate  the 
ndghboring  grounds.  Close  to  this  building  on  the 
north  and  east  ^de  are  a  great  number  of  springs, 
whose  waters  at  a  short  Stance  collect  Into  a  lake  or 
pond  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In 
the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island,  and  at  an  elevated 
spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  advancing  into 
tbe  lake  stands  a  sort  of  chapel,  around  which  are 
many  remains  itf  andent  buildings.  Then  are  no  oth- 
er ruins.  (BurcUuTdt,  TVttve^  p.  241  sq. ;  Buckin|^ 
horn's  Arab  7Vt&e>,  p.  162 ;  Chesney,  Eig>h-at.  Eiped. 

i,  Ul;  Capt.  Newbold,  in  the  Land.  Geog.  Jour,  xvi, 
388;  comp.  Schwarz,  Paiat.  p.  228,  286.)  See  also 
AsuTOBBTu;  Chalamish. 

Ash  ton,  Wh.  EAarsBLV,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  May  18,  1798,  in  Philadeli^iia,  licensed  as  a 
preacher  in  1814,  and  was  ordained  putor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Chuidi  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  the  fellowing  year. 
In  1816  he  removed  to  Bloekley,  Philadelphia  county, 
Pa.,  Vhere  be  labored  snccesefhlly  for  seven  years. 
Hr.  Ashton  devoted  pert  of  his  time  to  teaching,  estab- 
lishing a  female  school  in  Philadelphia,  which  soon 
became  very  popular.  In  1828  be  accepted  a  call 
from  the  third  Baptist  Churcfa  hi  Philadelphia,  which 
cbai^  he  held  ISl  the  year  before  his  deatii,  when 
disease  compelled  him  to  rdinqniah  it.  He  died  Jvity 
26, 1886. — Sprague,  Awwtb,  vi,  681. 

xi,6,88;  S  Kings  xxiU,  18;  Sept 'Affr^pnt),  also  in  the 
plnr.  ASH'TABOTH  (Heb.  AiktanOf,  n^-iriti?, 
Septin  Judg.x,6;  1  Sam.  vii,  4, 'AtrrafNid ;  faiJudg. 
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ASHTORETH 

In  1  Sun.  xxzi,  10,  'Atrropntov),  tfae  name 
of  a  goddess  of  the  Sidonians  (1  Kings  xi, 
6,  88),  snd  also  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
jtxxi,  10),  whose  worship  was  introduced 
among  the  Israelites  doriog  the  period  of  the 
judges  (Jndg.  il,  13;  1  Sam.  vii,  4),  was  cele- 
brated by  Solomon  himself  (1  Kings  xi,  fl), 
and  was  finally  pot  down  by  Josiali  (S  Kings 
xxiii,  13).  She  is  firequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Baal,  ^s  the  corresponding  fe> 
male  divinity  (Judg.  ii,  13) ;  and,  from  the  ad- 
dition  of  the  words  "  and  all  the  host  of  heav- 
an,"  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  1  [see  Asubbah],  It  is 
probable  that  A»  npxeeented  one  of  the  cefes- 
tial  bodies.  There  it  also  nwon  to  believe  that  she  is 
meant  \ty  the  "  qoeen  of  heaven,"  io  Jer.  vii,  18 ;  xliv, 
17 ;  whoM  woraUp  is  there  said  to  have  t^n  solemnized 
by  burning  incense,  pouring  libations,  and  offering 
cakes.  Further, bycomparingtbetwopassage82Eings 
xxiii,  4,  and  Jer.  viii,  2,  which  last  epMlu  of  the  "  son 
and  moon,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  whom  they 
served,"  we  may  conclude  that  the  moon  was  worship- 
ped under  the  names' of  qneen  of  hearen  and  of  Asb- 
toreth,  provided  the  connection  between  these  titles  is 
established.   See  Idolatby. 

The  worship  of  Astaito  was  veiy  andent  and  very 
widely  spread,  We  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth  united 
with  the  adjunct  Karaaim,  as  the  name  of  a  city,  id 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  6),  and  we 
read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  apparently  as  the 
goddess  of  war,  among  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (1  San.  xxzi,  10).  From  the  connection  of  this 
goddws  with  BAAii  or  Bel,  we  shonld,  moreover,  nat- 
nrally  conclude  that  she  would  be  fonnd  in  the  Assyr- 
ian Pantheon,  and,  in  fact,  the  name  Ishlar  appears 
to  be  clearly  identiiBed  in  the  list  of  the  (creat  gods  of 
Assyria  (Layatd,  Ifin.  and  Bab.  p.  352,  629 ;  Rawlin- 
ion,  Early  HUtory  o/Babglon,  Lond.  1854,  p.  28  j  Raw- 
linson,  Berodottu,  i,  634).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  Assyrian  goddesHls  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astaite  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  wonhlp  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  extended  wherev- 
er Ph<snicisn  colonies  were  founded.  Thus  we  find 
her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Citium,  and  also  at 
Carthage  (Geseniua,  Man.  Phan.  p.  125,  449),  and  not 
nnftequently  as  an  element  in  Phmnioan  proper  names, 
as  'XtjrapTo^,  'A0ta9rAproc,  Ai^uaarapTOS  (Joseph. 
Ap.  i,  18).  The  name  occurs,  moreover,  written  in 
E  :yptian  hieroglyphics,  as  Aatart  (Gesenius,  Thet.  a.  v. 
For  evidence  of  her  wide-spread  worship,  aee  also  Eck- 
hel,  Doct.  JVum.  iii,  369  aq.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Rddiger,  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to 
Gesenius'  Thetaanu  (p.  106),  notices  that  in  the  in- 
scription on  the  sarcophagus  of  &kingnamedEsmuna> 
zar,  discovered  in  Januar}',  1855  (see  RoUnson,  £e- 
MorcAo,  new  ed.  iii,  86  note),  the  founding,  or  at  least 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess,  at  Sidon,  is 
attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother,  Amashtoreth,  who 
is  farther  styled  priestess  of  Ashtoreth.  According  to 
the  testimonies  of  profane  writers,  tfae  worship  of  this 
goddess,  under  different  names,  existed  in  all  coun- 
tries and  colonies  of  the  Syro-Arabian  nations.  She 
was  especially  the  chief  female  divinity  of  the  Phoenl- 
dansuidSj'rians-^liefoa&MorfiBmaleBaal;  AMarle 
the  Great,  as  Sonchoniatbon  calls  her  (ed.  Orelli,  p. 
34).  She  was  known  to  the  Babylonians  as  Mylitta 
(i.  e.  possibly  KH'rbl'a,  the  emphatic  state  of  the  fern, 
participle  act,  Aphel  of  genehix)  (Herod,  i,  31); 
to  the  Arabians  as  AUlia  or  Alilai  (Herod,  iii,  8)  (i.  e. 
according  to  Pococke's  etymology  [^Sptcim.  p.  110],  aU 
Ilahat,  the  goddftt  [which  may,  however,  also  mean 
the  crtBotia  moon — see  Freytag's  Lex.  Ar^;  or  o/- 
Bilal,thema<m;  or,  according  to  Kleuker's  suggestion, 
rd-  WaRd,  genetrix  [see  Bergmann,  J>e  Relig.  A  rab.  An- 
tewAmico,  Argantor.  1884,  p.  7]  ).   The  supposed  Punic 
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name  Thoiatk^  hVtl,  which  HOnter,  Hamaker,  and 
others  considered  to  mean  gen^rix,  and  to  belong  b- 
this  goddess,  cannot  be  adduced  here,  as  Gesenius  ha> 
recently  shown  that  the  name  has  arisen  from  a  Uiat 
reading  of  Uie  inscriptions  (sea  his  Jfomos.  Zisy. 
Thamie.  p.  11^  But  it  is  not  at  all  open  to  do^ 
that  thia  goddess  was  iroisliipped  at  andent  Carthage, 
and  probably  under  her  Phoenician  name.  Tbe  elami- 
col  writers,  who  usually  endeavored  to  Identify  tli> 
gods  of  other  nations  with  their  own,  rather  than  tt 
discriminate  between  them,  have  recognised  several 
of  their  own  divinities  in  Ashtoreth.  Thus  she  wi- 
considered  to  be  Jwno  (Augustin.  Qaotf.  in  Jwd.  xri); 
or  Veimt,  especially  Yenns  Urania  (Cicer.  Aof-  Dear. 
Iii,  23;  Theodoret, /n  £i5r.  iii,  Aey.  QuoM.  I.;  andtht 
niimerons  inscriptions  of  Bona  Dea  Ccelestia,  Vraa> 
Coelestis,  etc.,  cited  in  U Unter's  Sdigiem  Her  KtaHagtr. 
p.  75) ;  or  Luna  (Herodian,  v,  18,  where  she  is  named 
Aarpoapxtf ;  Lncian,  De  Dea  Sgra,  iv).  A  pert  cf 
tbe  Phoenician  mjftkiu  respecting  Astaite  is  ^ven  br 
Sanchonlathon  (Enseb.  De  Prop.  twmg.  i,  10) :  "if- 
tarte  the  most  high,  and  Jointer  Demarons,  and  Ado- 
duB,  king  of  the  gods,  reigned  over  the  conntry,  witit 
the  assent  of  Saturn.  And  Astarte  placed  the  hud 
of  a  bull  upon  her  own  bead,  as  an  emblem  of  sover- 
Mgnty.  As  she  was  Journeying  about  tbe  worid,  she 
found  a  etar  wandering  in  tbe  air,  and  having  taken 
jxnsesuoD  of  it,  she  consecrated  it  in  tbe  sacred  tsland 
of  Tyn.  Tbe  Hiosoidans  say  that  Astarte  is  Tenus." 
This  Arves  to  account 
for  the  homed  figure 
under  wbicb  she  was 
represented,  and  af- 
fords testimony  of  a 
star  consecrated  as  her 
symbol.  The./tK(that 
there  ia  a  oonnecf^ 
between  all  these  di- 
vinities cannot  escape 
any  student  of  ancient 
religions;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the 
precise  link  of  that 
connection.  Aahto- 
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reth  was  probably  confounded  wHb  Jnno,  beanie 
she  is  the  female  counterpart  to  Baal,  tbe  cUef 
of  the  Syrians — their  Jupiter,  as  It  were ;  and  with 
Venus,  liecaQse  the  same  laadvious  rites  were  nm- 
mon  to  her  worship  and  to  that  of  Ashtoreth  and 
ber  cognate  MylitU  (Crenzer,  Ssmbattk,  ii,  28).  Bat 
so  great  is  tbe  intermixture  and  conftisinn  betwMn 
the  gods  of  pagan  religims,  that  Monter  ftiftber  idn. 
tifies  Ashtoreth — dne  allowance  bdng  made  for  difir. 
ence  of  time  and  place— wttb  tbe  fbmale  Kalnr, 
ixrta,  with  tbe  Egyptian  /tit,  with  tfae  Papbian  Te- 
nut,  with  the  Taurian  and  Ef^euan  Diana,  with  tlw 
Bellotta  of  Com  an  a,  with  the  Armenian  AnakUf  inl 
with  the  Samian,  Artesian,  and  Lacinian  Jwm.  Mm 
baa  also  been  conridered  to  be  the  same  as  tbe  Spkn 
_fiah-deits,  tbe  Attrgatu  ot  S  Uaec.  xli,  S6,  wbase  tem- 
ple appears,  from  1  Uacc.  t,  48,  to  bar*  been  AmuA 

at  Ashterotb-Kamain.   B^AraaaAfta,   B«r  flgmc 
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(la  Tariona  forms)  b  certainly  fottnd  on  the  Egyptian 
and  Asayrian  monnments  (Layard's  JVmeiMA,  U,  169) ; 
which  likawue  contain  illtutnttums  of  most  of  the  at- 
tributes  mac  ri  bed  to  her  in  script  oral  aa  well  as  profan« 
anthoritin  (see  Joitr.  8ae.  IM.  Oct.  1852,  p.  88  sq.)- 
As  for  the  power  of  nature,  which  was  wonbii^ted  un- 
der the  nftme  of  Aahtoreth,  Cnnxer  and  MOnter  assert 
that  it  was  the  prindple  of  conception  and  parturition 
— that  sabordinate  power  which  is  fecnndated  by  a 
snperior  influence,  but  wliich  is  the  agent  of  all  births 
thton^hoDt  the  universe.  As  such,  MOnter  maintains 
iReliffioH  der  Babshnier,  p.  21),  in  opposition  to  the 
remarks  of  Gesenius  (Jtaaka,  ill,  887),  that  the  or^ 
inal  form  under  which  Ashtoreth  was  worshipped  was 
the  mom;  and  that  the  transition  from  that  to  the 
jilcm^  Tenns  (which  we  will  immediately  notice)  was 
unquestionably  an  innovation  of  a  later  date.  It  is 
evident  that  the  moon  alone  can  be  properly  called 
the  queen  of  heaven ;  as  also  that  the  dependent  re- 
lation of  the  moon  to  the  son  mokes  it  s  more  appro- 
priate symbol  of  that  aex,  whose  ftinctlons  aa  female 
and  mother,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  animated 
nature,  were  embodied  in  Ashtoreth.  See  Baai„ 
Movers  {Phdn.  607)  distinf^mshes  two  Astartes,  one 
Carthaginlan-Sidonian,  a  vii^n  goddess  symbolized 
by  the  moon,  the  other  Syro-Ph<enician,  symbolized  by 
the  planet  Tenns.  Bat  it  seems  moet  likely  that  both 
the  moon  and  the  planet  were  looked  upon  as  sym- 
bols, nnder  different  aspects  and  perhaps  at  different 
periods,  of  the  goddess,  just  as  each  of  them  may  in 
different  aspects  of  the  heavens  be  regarded  as  the 
"queen  of  heaven"  (q,  v.). 

The  rites  of  her  worship,  if  we  may  assume  their 
resembling  those  which  profane  authors  describe  as 
pud  to  the  cognate  goddesses,  in  part  agree  with  the 
ftw  indications  tn  ttie  Old  Testament,  in  part  com- 
plete the  brief  notices  there  into  on  accordant  pictnre. 
The  ediet  mentioned  in  Jer.  vll,  18,  which  ore  called 
m  Helirew  0*^3^$,  hummimf^  were  also  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  x<^l3i^tQ,  and  were  by  them  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  in  reference  to  the  new  moon. 
Among  aidmals,  the  dove,  the  crab,  and,  in  later  times, 
tile  lion  were  sacred  to  her,  and  among  fruits  the  pom- 
egranate. No  blood  was  shed  on  ber  altar ;  but  male 
animals,  and  chiefly  kUt,  were  sacrificed  to  ber  (Tadt. 
Biit.  il,  8).  Hence  some  suppose  that  the  reason  why 
Jndah  promised  the  harlot  a  kid  was  that  she  might 
sacrifice  it  to  Ashtoreth  (see  Tucb'a  note  to  Gen. 
xxxviii,  17).  The  most  prominent  part  of  her  wor- 
■hip,  however,  consisted  of  those  libidinous  orgies 
which  Augustine,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  their 
horrors  in  Carthage,  describes  with  sncb  indignation 
{Ik  Chit.  Iki,  ii,  8).  Her  priests  were  eunuchs  in 
WRoeB^s  attire  (the  peculiar  name  of  whom  Is  C**tin^, 
haieJin'^  male  devotees,  taeri,  i.  e.  dnaedi,  Oalll,  1 
Kings  xiv,  34),  and  women  (nisJn;?,  la^etkoth',  female 
derotees,  tacrtt,  I,  e,  meretrices,  Hos.  iv,  14,  which 
ton  onght  to  be  distinguished  iitm  ordbuoy  harlots, 
l^Sil),  who,  like  tiie  Bayaderes  of  India,  prostituted 
themselves  to  enrich  the  temple  ot  this  goddess.  See 
SoiMHirK.  The  prohibition  in  Dent.  xi^I,  18,  appears 
to  allude  to  the  dedication  of  sncb  ftinda  to  such  a  pur- 
poae.  As  for  the  places  consecrated  to  her  worship,  al- 
thongh  the  numeroos  passages  in  which  the  Auth.Vers. 
h»8  erroneously  rendered  TVyWA^Aikerah,  by  groot,  are 
to  be  deducted  [see  Grovb],  there  are  yet  several  oc- 
'■^onson  which ^ardau  and  fAad^ free* are  mentioned 
u  pecntiar  seats  of  (probably  her)  laacivioua  rites  (Isa. 
V»;  Ixv.  8;  1  Kings  xiv,  28;  Hoa.  iv,  18;  Jer.  U, 
»ifli,18).  She  also  bad  celebrated  temples  (1  Sam. 
xni,  10).  As  to  the  form  and  attributes  with  which 
Aihtcteth  was  represented,  the  oldest  known  image, 
^t  in  Paphoe,  was  a  wliite  conical  stone,  often  seen 
n  Pbonidan  remains  in  the  figure  which  Tadtus  thus 
w*aU)ea,  1.  c. :  "  The  stattie  of  the  goddess  bears  no 
,  Go 


resemblance  to  the  human  form :  yos  see  a  round  flg- 
nre,  broad  A  the  l)ase,  but  growing  fine  by  degrees, 
till,  like  a  cone,  it  lessens  to  a  pdnt."  In  Canaan 
she  was  probably  represented  as  a  cow.  It  is  and  in 
the  book  of  Tobit,  i,  8,  that  the  tribes  which  revolted 
sacrificed  "  to  the  Keifer 
Baal."  In  Pbcesicia  she 
had  the  head  of  a  cow  or 
boll,  as  she  is  seen  on 
coins.  At  length  she  was 
figured  with  the  human 
form,  as  Lucian  express-  { 
ly  testifies  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  wliich  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as 
Ashtoreth;  and  she  is  so 
found  on  coins  of  Seve- 
ms,  with  her  bead  sur- 
rounded with  rays,  sitting  on  a  lion,  and  holding  a 
thunderbolt  and  a  sceptre  in  either  hand.  What  Kim- 
chi  says  of  her  being  worshipped  nnder  the  figure  of 
a  Aeep  is  a  mere  fignient  of  the  rabbins,  founded  on 
a  misapprehension  of  Deut.  vil,  13.  As  the  words 
"  fiocks  {AihlarotK)  of  sheep"  there  occurring  may  l>e 
legitimately  taken  as  the  lom  of  the  flock  ( Veneres 
pecoris),  i.  e.  either  tin  ewa  or  the  lamba,  the  whole 
foundation  of  that  opinion,  as  well  as  of  the  notion 
■that  the  word  mean*  sheep,  is  onsonnd. 

The  word  Ashtoreth  cannot  be  plaosibly  derived 
ftom  any  root  or  combination  of  roots  in  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages.  The  best  etymolf^,  that  ap- 
proved by  Gesenius  (Thei.  Heb.  p.  1088),  deduces  it 
from  the  Persian  nwah,  etar,  with  a  prosthetic  gut- 
tural (l-q.  IPpK,  "Esther,"  dtrnjp).  Ashtoreth  is 
feminine  as  to  form ;  its  plural  Ashta&oth  also  oo* 
cuts(JndK.  ii,  18;  x,  16;  1  Ssm.  vU,  4;  xii,  10;  xxxi, 
10),  as  is  likewise  tbe  case  wltb  Baal,  witii  which  it  is 
in  this  form  often  associated  (Judg.  x,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vil, 
4;  xil,  10);  and  this  peculiarity  of  both  words  is 
thought  (by  Gesenius,  Thetaur.  s.  v.)  to  denote  a  pln- 
rali^  of  images  (like  the  Greek  Herms),  or  to  belong 
to  that  usage  of  the  plural  which  is  found  in  words 
denoting  lord  (Ewald,  Hebr.  Gram.  §  861).  Movers, 
liowever,  contends  (Pkda.  i,  175,  602)  that  the  plurals 
are  used  to  indicate  difibrent  modifications  of  the  di- 
vinities themselves.  In  the  e&riier  books  of  the  0.  T. 
only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occurs,  and  It  is  not  till 
the  time  of  Solomon,  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  Sidoniau  Astarte,  and  only  in  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular goddess,  Ashtoreth  of  the  Sidonians,  that  the 
singular  is  fbund  in  the  O.  T.  (1  Kings  zi,  6,  88 ;  2 
Kings  zxiii,  18).— Kittoj  Smitii,  SeeAsTARTE. 

Ash-trea.   See  Ash. 

Aah'nath  (Heb.  AthvcUh',  PTO?,  perh.  for  m'^S, 
bright;  Sept.  'Amid  V.  r.  'Aci^,  Vulg.  Asoth\  the  last 
named  of  the  three  sons  of  JafAIet,  great-grandson  of 
ABherCIChron.Tii,88).  B.C.clr.1612. 

Aah'ur  (Heb.  AJu^',  l^ndM,  perh.  htads,  oth- 
erwise mm  of  nobility;  Sept.  'Aayia  v.  r.  'Aaifof,  and 
'Aaovp  V.  r.  'Axovp\  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron 
(grandson  of  Judah),  by  one  of  his  wives  (the  daugh- 
ter of  Hachir),  Abiah  (1  Chron.  ii,  24).  He  had  sav- 
eral  sons  by  each  of  his  two  wives  (1  Chron,  iv,  5), 
and  through  these  be  ts  called  (in  both  passages)  tbe 
"  fiitber"  (fonnder)  of  Tekoa,  which  appears  to  have 
been  tbe  place  of  thdr  eventual  settiement.  B.O.  dr. 
1668.  Schworz  suggests  {Palest,  p.  119)  that  the  name 
may  be  connected  with  the  Beth-ZocAaruu  (q.  v.)  of 
Josephns  (  War,  i,  1, 5) ;  but  this  lies  at  some  distance 
ttam  Tekos.    See  also  Asshub. 

A«h'urite  (Heb.  Ashari',  ''ym».,  prob.  originally 
from  a  step;  Sept.  'Afftpi',  Vulg.  Gessmi;  Autb. 

Vers.  "  Ashurites"),  apparently  the  designation  of  a 
tribe  in  the  vidnity  of  Gilead,  one  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
districts  over  whom  the  rcjTf^t^  4^^*^'^^^^'^ 
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botheth  king  (3  3am.  ii,  9).  The  Ch&ldMputphnrt 
{Targum  of  JoaKthao)  eopposes  the  inHUtuits  of 
-l<Aer(ntii<  nia-l,  "of  the  house  of  Aflher"),  which 
iB  Bupportod  by  Mreral  MSS.  Out  read  "^ISJitn  (Da- 
vidson, Bebr.  Text,  ad  Igc).  "The  Asheritea"  viU 
than  dawrt*  the  vbok  of  tin  eonntry  wert  of  tba  Jor^ 
dan  above  Jesreet  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Eedrae- 
Iod),  and  the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from 
north  to  south,  Asher  to  Benjaniin.  The  form  "Ash- 
erit«"  occnra  in  Jodg.  1,  82.  See  Ashsb.  By  some 
of  the  old  interpreters — Arsbic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate 
versions — and  in  modem  times  by  Ewald  (^Getch.  lir. 
ifS,  145),  tfaa  nuoe  la  taken  as  meaning  the  Geshnrites, 
the  menbm  of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of 
Damascus,  one  of  the  petty  sutes  which  were  included 
under  the  general  title  of  Aram  (q.  v.).  The  ^fficnlty 
in  accepting  this  subatitotioo  is  that  Geshiir  had  a  king 
of  its  own,  Talmai,  whose  daughter,  moreover,  was  mar- 
ried to  David  somewhere  about  thb  very  time(l  Chron. 
iii,  2,  compared  with  4),  a  eircnmetance  not  consistent ' 
with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ishboaheth,  or  with  the  Utter 
bong  made  king  over  the  people  of  Oeshor.  Tdm^ 
was  still  king  many  years  ^ter  this  occurrence  (2  Sam. 
ziU,  87).  In  addition,  Geehur  was  snrely  too  remote 
from  M&hanaim  and  firom  tlie  rest  of  Ishbosheth's  ter- 
ritory to  be  intended  here.  See  Geshcr.  Still  oth- 
ers understand  that  the  clan  referred  to  are  the  same 
with  the  Auiuritet  (Heb.  JuAurtm',  S'^niiU'Et;  Sept. 
'Amrovpuiit,yulg,Atiurint;  Aath.Vers.  "Assburim"), 
an  An^  tribe  said  (with  iba  Letusbim  and  Lenmmim) 
to  be  desomded  ftom  Dedan  (Gen.  xxv,  ^  and  who 
appear  ftom  tlwM  notices  to  have  settled  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  Haann,  where  they  became 
somewhat  incorporated  with  the  IsnwUtes.  See  Ara- 
bia. 

In  Enk.  xxvli,  6^  Ashnr  (-t^tiSt,  plor.  Aahtrim',  in 
the  expresdon,  0"nO!*-na  iti-liUS  TlC'ip,  % 
ftencftet  [or  deeig]  tAejf\ave  made  ofieory,  the  dot^A- 
ter  of  the  tuAitr-tTeee,  i.  e.  inlud  or  bordered  with 
that  wood;  Sept.  rd  tipa  vav  tmittaav  it  tXifavroc, 
otKouc  (iXffw^Eic,  Vulg.  «t  tratutra  tea  fecertmi  tibi  ex 
Aon  Indieo  H  frattnoia,  Anth.  Vers.  "  the  company 
of  the  Ashorites  have  DUde  tiiy  benches  of  ivory") 
oridently  stands  fiir  ^SiJar^  (ysw^^  or  box-wood. 
Sea  Box-TBEB. 

Aah-WedllMdsr  (dies  cMemm),  the  first  day  of 
Lent.  It  Is  so  called  ftom  the  custom  observed  in  the 
ancient  Church  of  penitents  expressing  their  hamilia- 
tion  at  this  time  by  appearing  In  sackdoth  and  asbes. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  always  done  precise- 
ly on  Ash- Wednesday,  there  being  a  perfect  silence  in 
the  most  ancient  writers  about  it.  The  discipline  used 
toward  penitents  in  Lent,  as  described  by  Gratian,  dif- 
fered from  their  treatment  at  other  times ;  for  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  they  were  preoentod  to  the  Uahop^  dotbad 
In  sackcloth,  and  barefooted;  then  the  seven  peniten- 
tial psalms  were  i  nng ;  after  which  the  bishop  laid  his 
hands  on  them,  sprinkled  them  with  boly  water,  and 
poured  ashes  upon  their  heads,  declaring  to  tbem  that 
as  Adam  was  cast  out  of  paradise,  so  they,  for  their 
sins,  were  cast  out  of  the  Church.  Then  the  inferior 
ministers  e^^led  tbem  oat  of  tbe  doors  of  the  church. 
In  the  «nd  of  Lent,  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter, 
they  were  again  presented  for  reconciliation  by  tbe 
deacons  and  presbyters  at  the  gates  of  the  church. 
But  this  method  of  treating  penitents  in  Lent  carries 
with  it  the  marks  of  a  more  modern  practice ;  for  there 
was  no  oae  of  the  hdy  water  in  tbe  ancient  discii^ine, 
nor  seren  penitential  psalms  In  their  aoYice,  but  only 
one,  vb.  tbe  fifty-flrsL  Neither  was  Asb-Vednesday 
anciently  the  first  day  of  Lent,  till  Gregory  the  Great 
first  added  it  to  Lent  to  make  the  number  of  fasting- 
days  completely  forty,  which  l>efbre  were  but  thirty- ' 
six.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  anciently  the  time  of  I 
imposing  penance  was  confined  to  the  beginning  of  I 


Lent,  Imt  was  granted  at  all  times,  wbenever  the 

bishop  thought  the  penitent  qualified  for  it.  In  Borne 
the  spectacle  on  this  occasioi  is  most  ridiculons.  Af- 
ter giving  themselves  np  to  all  kinds  of  gayety  a&d 

licentionsnesa  dnilng  the  Caniival,  tin  twdve  o'ekA 
on  Tuesday  night,  the  peofde  go  on  Ash-Wednes- 
day motntng  Into  the  chnrefaee,  when  the  offidatiag 
priests  put  ashes  on  their  head,  repeating  the  words, 
"Dost  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  sbalt  return." 
The  day  is  kept  in  the  Fugliah  Church  by  proper  col- 
lects and  lessons,  bot  without  the  os&es  ceremony. — 
See  Kngham,  Orig.  EccL  bk.  xviii,  <di.  U,  §  2 ;  Procter, 
Common  Pruger,  p.  278 ;  Bomet,  But.  o/Ei^.  Btf.  ii, 
94;  Hartene,  de  Ant.  Ecd.  RUOas,  lib.  It,  cap.  xviL 
Treatises  on  this  observance  have  been  written  by 
Gleich  (Viteb.  1689),  Hittwoch  (Lips.  l&S),  Sdumd 
(Helmst.  1702),  Slber  (Upe.  1709).    See  Ashes. 

AahweU,  Georoe,  bora  in  1612,  became  a  felloT 
of  Wadbam  College,  and  afterward  rector  of  HanwtU, 
'  Oxfordshire,  England.  He  died  In  1693,  leaving  the 
fbllowing  works:  1.  Fidet  Apodoliea  (()xoa.lG6S):-~i. 
Gettut  £ucAarufK«*  (Oxon.  1668):— 8. /XeAicaiscf^ 
GNuanwmo  (Oxoo.  1680) :— 4.  Dt  Ecden&  (Oxon.  1686). 

A'sia  ('Affia,  referred  by  the  Gneka  to  a  pnson, 
Herod.  Iv,  46,  but  by  modems  to  an  Eastern,  nmUy 
Shemitio  etymology,  comp.  Bochart.  Pkaleg,  Iv,  88.  p. 
3379;  Sickler,  AUe  Geogr.  p.  89;-  Wahl,  in  tha  HaO. 
Encgcl.  vi,  76  sq. ;  Forbiger,  AUe  Geogr.  ii,  39;  Hit- 
sig,  Philist.  p.  93),  a  geographical  name  which  is  em- 
ployed by  the  writers  of  antiqni^  to  denote  repons  of 
veiy  dilferent  extent,  designating  as  early  u  the  tune , 
of  Herodotus  (iv,  86)  an  entire  continent,  in  oontrait' 
with  Enrope  and  Africa  (comp.  Joeephns,  Ant.  xiv,  10, 
1),  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  cleariy  defined 
(ForbigPT,  A  lie  Geoffr.  li,  89)  since  Uie  descriptions  of 
Strabo  (i,  85)  and  Ptolemy  (iv,  5) ;  in  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, however,  it  was  generally  ^>plied  mly  to  a 
single  district  of  Western  Asia  (Asia  Minor).  It  is  in 
tbe  latter  sense  alone  that  tbe  word  oocon  In  the 
Apoctyidia  (1  Hacc.  vttl,6;  xi,  18;  xil,  88;  xffi,  8S; 
2  Mace,  ill,  8;  x,  24}  and  New  Test.  (Acta  B,  9;  vl, 
9;  xvi,8;  xix,  10,  22,  26,27;  xx.  4, 16,18;  xxi,27; 
xxvii,  2;  Rom.  xvi,  6  [where  the  true  reading  is 
*Aff(oc];  1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  2  Cor.  1,  8;  2  Tim.  i,  15;  1 
Pet.  i,  1 ;  Rev.  1,  4, 11). 

1.  CoMTiHEMT  OF  AsiA.  —  The  andent  Hdmwi 
were  strangers  to  the  dlvfrion  of  tbe  eaith  Into  paiU 
or  quarters,  and  hence  we  never  find  tbe  word  Aria 
in  any  Hebrew  book.  It  occurs  first  in  BibUed  wiit> 
ers  in  the  books  of  tbe  Maccabees,  and  there  in  a  re- 
stricted sense.  In  Its  widest  application,  however,  as 
designating  in  modem  geography  a  leading  divison 
of  the  globe,  it  b  of  the  deepest  interest  in  sacred  lit> 
eratnre.  liitpartof  tbe  worid  Is  raided  u  having 
been  tbe  meet  favored.  Here  the  first  man  was  cre- 
ated ;  here  the  patriarchs  lived;  here  the  law  was 
^ven;  here  the  greatest  and  mostodebntednonardi- 
lee  were  formed ;  and  ttom  hence  the  first  founders  of 
cities  and  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  conduct- 
ed their  colonies.  In  Asia  our  blessed  Redeemer  ap- 
peared, wron^t  salvation  for  mankind,  died,  and-ross 
again;  and  from  hmce  tbe  llglit  of  the  Gospd  has  been 
diffused  over  the  worid.  Laws,  arta,  sdencea,  and 
religions  almost  all  have  had  their  origin  fat  Aria. 
See  Ethkoixjot. 

I.  GeoffrapMcal  DefcripHon. — Ada,  which  ftms  the 
eastern  and  northern  poilJon  of  the  great  tract  of  land 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  is  the  oldest  known  porthm 
of  the  globe,  and  is  usually  called  tiie  cndle  of  the  ha* 
man  race,  of  nations,  and  of  arts.  It  b  separated  tim 
Australb  by  the  Indbn  and  Padfle  Oceans;  from 
America  on  the  notb-east  by  Behring't  Stiafts,  and 
on  the  east  by  tbe  great  Eastern  or  Pacific  Ocean; 
ftvm  Africa  by  the  Arsbbn  Sea  (at  the  west  by  the 
I  Mediterranean  Sea)  and  bv  the  Arabian  Gnl^  or  Bed 
I  Sea,  with  tbe  StiiMteofB^ieliAaUdi^lAsmEargpei? 
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the  KaBkaia  Gulf  (itt  the  eztremfl  north-west),  by  the 
Cui^Swutddie  Blver  Unl,  by  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Boepbonu,  by  tka  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  by  the  Gredan  Archipelago.  It  Is  nnited 
with  Africa  by  the  desert  Istbnms  of  Suez,  and  with  Eu- 
rope by  the  lofty  Caucasian  Mountains  and  the  long 
Ural  range.    The  area  is  about  16,175,000  square  miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Asia  (whose  number  is  Tariously 
estimated  atfrom  600,000,000  to  600,000,000)  are  divided 
into  three  great Iranches:  TbeTatar-Caucaaian,inthe 
Western  Juit,  exhildta  the  finest  featoiea  of  oar  race  in 
the  Circassian  fbnn;'the  Mongolian  race  ia  spread 
tiirough  Eastern  Asia ;  the  Malay  in  Southern  Asia  and 
the  isknds.  The  north  is  inhabited  by  the  Samoiedes, 
Tchooktchee,  and  others.  The  following  tribes,  of  dif- 
ferent language  and  origin,  may  be  distingidshed, 
some  of  which  are  relics  of  scattered  tribes  of  no- 
madfls:  KBmtschatdaleB,Ostiacs,Samoie(Ie8,Koriacks, 
Eurilians,  Aleutians,  Cleans,  Mongols,  and  Sal- 
mncks,  Mantchoos  (Tunguos,  Daurians,  and  Mant- 
chooB  Proper),  Finns,  Circassians,  Georgians,  Greeks, 
Syrians  and  Armenians,  Tatars  and  Turks,  Persians 
and  Afghans,  ThibeUns,  Hindoos,  Siamese,  Malays, 
Annamites  (in  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin),  Burmese, 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  besides  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
anU  of  the  East  Indian  Islands,  Jews  and  Enropeaas. 
The  prindpal  languages  are  the  Arabian,  Persian,  Ar- 
menian, l^iriibh,  Tatar,  Hindoo,  Malayan,  Mongol, 
Mantchoo,  Chinese,  and  Sanscrit.  The  principal  re- 
li^ous  which  prevail  are  Mohammedanism  in  the  west- 
em  parts,  the  worship  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet  in  the 
central  region,  Buddhism  in  the  Burmese  territory,  and 
Hindooism  or  Brahminism  in  India.  For  fiiLrtlter  de- 
tails and  statistics  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  see  each  in 
its  alphabetical  plaro,  eBpecially  Turkey,  Persia,  Chi- 
na, and  India. 

From  this  great  continent  mast  undoubtedly  have 
issued  at  some  unknown  period  that  extraordinary  emi- 
gration which  peopled  America.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  inliabitante  of  the  north-eaatem  parts 
of  Asia,  little  attached  to  tlie  boQ,  and  anbdating  chie& 
ly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  mi^ht  pass  either  in  their 
canoes  in  summer,  or  upon  the  ice  in  winter,  from  their 
own  country  to  tiie  American  shore.  Or  a  passage  of 
this  kind  may  not  be  necessary,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
milikely  that  the  Straits  of  BebrioK  were  formerly  oc- 
culted by  the  land,  and  that  the  isthmus  which  joined 
the  old  world  to  the  new  was  subverted  and  over- 
whelmed by  one  of  those  great  revolations  of  nature 
which  shake  whole  continents,  and  extend  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sea  to  places  where  its  waters  are  nnknowii. 
Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  BeaeartAet  mto  the  Pineal  las' 
ioty  of  Mm,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  America  was 
poopled  by  an  Asiatic  migration ;  and  In  the  examples 
he  gives  of  the  coincidences  of  words,  he  has  fblly  es- 
teblished  the  &ct  of  an  interconrse  between  the  na- 
tions of  Northern  Asia  and  those  of  America,  long  before 
the  veiy  existence  of  the  latter  continent  was  known 
to  modon  Ennipeb  Later  inrestigations  have,  almost 
whhoot  exception,  tended  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  Scriptnres  make  no  mention  of  many  of  the 
empires  and  nations  of  Asia,  such  as  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, the  Hindoos,  and  the  nnmcrous  tribes  inhabiting 
the  extensive  recion  of  Siberia  or  Asiatic  Bnseia.  In- 
dia is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  but  only  in 
reference  to  the  extensiTC  domimoas  of  Ahasuema, 
Tbe  Medo-Pemlan  Imnch  of  the  Indo^Enropean  na- 
tions who  inhaUted  Asia,  of  whom  were  the  Hedes  and 
ancient  Persians,  Partliians,  and  Armenians,  are,  how- 
evQr,  mentioned  in  sacred  history ;  and  among  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  Minor  we  have  the  Phrygians,  the  Mys- 
ians,  and  the  Bithynhms.     Of  tin  ancient  western  i 
Asiatic  nations,  those  connected  with  sacred  history  | 
are  the  Elamites,  or  descendants  of  Elam ;  the  Assyri-  { 
ans,  or  descenduits  of  Ashur;  Hebrews  and  Idumn- 1 
ans,  or  Edomites ;  Beni-Jaktan,  or  Arabs ;  the  Chas- 
dim,  or  Chaldsans ;  the  Anunteona,  who  inhabited  I 


Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  Phtenidans,  or  descend- 
ants of  Canaan ;  the  Hizraim,  or  the  F^^ptians ;  the 
Coshltes,  or  Ethiopians ;  and  the  Philistines.  Of  the 
andent  empires  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  As- 
syrian b  the  earliest,  so  called  from  iusshur,  the  sob 
of  Shem.  Out  of  the  empire  fbunded  by  Nimrod  at 
Babylon  sprung  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldaain,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Babylon,  while  that  of  Ascyiis 
was  Nineveh.  The  empire  of  the  Medea  also  spnng 
from  the  Assyrian,  and  was  at  length  united  by  Cynu 
with  Persia,  a  country  which,  pra'rions  to  the  leigB  cf 
that  great  prince,  did  not  contain  more  than  a  sn^ 
province  of  the  present  extensive  kingdom,  and  wfakh 
continued  to  rule  over  Asia  upward  (Hf  two  centuries, 
until  its  power  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Elam,  which  originally  denoted  the  countiy 
of  the  Elynuei  in  the  modem  Khuaistau,  afterward  be- 
came the  Hebrew  term  for  Persia  and  the  Pmims, 
who  were  allied  to  the  Madai  or  Medea.  The  other 
nations  of  Asia  mentioned  in  ti>e  Scriptures  have  aaib 
their  appropriate  designations,  such  as  the  ArjAaxod. 
or  Arpb-Cbesad,  supposed  to  be  the  Chaldnans ;  the 
Lud  or  Ludim,  alleged  by  Josephua  and  Bochart  to  be 
the  Lydians ;  and  the  Aramites  or  the  Syrians.  The 
Adatic  countries  more  especially  mentioned  as  the 
scenes  of  great  events  and  important  transactions  an 
Arabia,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Jo- 
dna  or  Palestine,  Phoenicia  and  Persia.  See  each  in 
its  alphabetical  order. 

II.  Church  Uittory. — Christianity  spread  rapidly  in 
the  first  centuries  in  Western  Asia,  which,  aft^r  the 
times  of  Constantino,  belonged  among  the  Clirieti::n 
counties.  The  apostolic  churches  of  Antioch  (q.  t.) 
and  Jerusalem  (q.  t.)  received  along  with  Rome  and 
Alexandria  the  rank  of  patriordutes.  The  dioeese  of 
Asia,  of  which  Ephesos  waa  the  metropolis,  was  reck- 
oned next  in  rank  to  the  four  patriarchates  np  tiU  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  subordinated  the  diocese 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  centuries  the  Neetotiana  and  Monophy- 
sites  were  excluded  by  oecumenical  synoda  from  the 
Cbnrch,  and  organized  themselves  as  independent  de- 
nominations, which  still  exist.  See  Nestoruss: 
AsHKKiAKB ;  Jacobtiks.  Dowu  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  churches  of  Western  Asia  were  still  in  a  mod- 
erately flourishing  condition ;  but  about  that  time  the 
Saracens  succeeded  in  establishing  several  prindpaB- 
tiea,  wbidi  were  the  cause  of  sad  desolation  to 
Church.  The  Turks,  who  succeeded,  completed  the 
wreck.  For  the  Church  history  of  the  following  cen- 
turies, we  refer,  besides  to  the  articles  already  men- 
tioned, to  TcRKBY ;  Greek  CnuncB.  Also  in  ottMr 
portions  of  Asia  the  Gospel  was  early  proclaimed,  and 
Christianity  flourished  for  some  time  in  Persia,  tfll 
it  succumbed  to  the  rising  power  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  outposts  of  Christisni^  in  China  and  India, 
which  probably  reach  back  to  an  earty  period,  were 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  chttrdies.  The 
Roman  Church,  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  timea, 
made  great  efi<>rt  to  unite  with  itself  the  churches  of 
Western  Asia,  and  to  convert  the  pagans  in  rarioss 
Asiatic  countries.  She  succeeded  in  most  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  possesuons,  and  founded  a  number 
of  dioceses  in  other  countries.  The  history  of  Prot«t- 
antism  begins  vrith  tiie  estabUabment  of  the  rale  of  ti>» 
East  India  Company;  aadinthenineteenthcentotylB 
missions  have  devdoped  on  so  large  a  scale  that  th^ 
time  appears  to  be  near  when  it  will  have  the  ascendency 
in  a  lar^ce  portion  of  Eastern  Asia.  For  more  det^ 
on  the  history  of  both  the  Roman  and  the  Protestait 
churches,  we  ref^  to  the  artides  Persia  ;  CtnxAj  !» 
dia;  Fabtbeb  Imdia;  Ikdian  Abchepelaoo;  Ja> 
PAH. 

III.  Eedaiai^eBi  Statuties^Th»  ftUowing  tabular 
survey  of  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Cath<Jic,  Prot- 
estant, and  total  Christian  population  ia  taken  froa 
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TouU. 

Bora  Calh. 

ProlMUst. 

Chrlitliui. 

7,000,001) 
400,000,000 

iTi,ooi>,aoo 

15,000,000 
19,000,000 
80,000,000 
36,000,000 

13,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 

887,000 
1,038,000 
fi20,000 
300,000 
2,000,000 

10^000 

1,000 

40,000 
10,000 

1800,000 

s,noo 

60,000 
1,000 
(!)8,000 

4,MM>,UU0 
380,000 

2,900,000 

3,906,000 
9,600,000 

70,000 

8,000 

Futber  JndlA 
Aiddpelago  . . 

Afeh«iilrt*ii .  ■ 
BeloocblsUn. . 
AnUft  

TDUl  .... 

765,000,000 

4,166,000 

4011,000 

12,»0,00» 

The  Greek  Chnrcb  la  tbe  largest  Ctiristka  body  in 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Asiatic  Turliey,  and  is  at  present 
spnidhig,  together  with  RusdAn  Ittflnenca,  la  Central 
Asia  and  China.  Armenians  are  nameroas  in  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia,  and  scattered  in  India.  Nestori- 
ana  and  Jaootutes  are  mostly  found  in  Turkey  and  India, 
the  former  also  in  Persia.  By  many  it  is  believed  that 
there  ore  still  namerons  descendants  of  CbristEans  in 
various  parts  of  Asia  as  yet  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world.  In  1855  a  report  spread  that,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  dftbteen  days'  journey  from  Cabnl,  there  exist- 
ed 13,000  Christian  villages,  and  In  1859  it  was  assert- 
ed that  80,000  native  Christians  had  been  discovered 
in  the  island  of  Celebes.  Buddhism,  Brahmlnism,  and 
tbe  other  religious  systems  of  India,  China,  and  Ja- 
pan, count  together  a  population  of  about  600  millions. 
Mohammedanism  prevails  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Peisia,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Tartary,  and 
la,  is  genml,  professed  by  a  population  of  about  AO 
nllUons.  The  Jews  in  A^tic  Turkey  m  estimated 
atabout  860,000;  small nambers live  scattered bt  near- 
ly every  country.  The  rest  belong  to  a  great  variety 
of  pagan  systems. 

2.  Asia  Mihob  was  the  name  anciently  given  to  the 
re^on  nearly  inclosed  by  the  Eaxine,  .£giean,  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  and  now  forming  a  part  of  Toi^ 
key.  Respecting  the  Biblical  notices  of  this  district 
we  have  to  remark :  (a)  Antiochus  the  Great  is  called 
king  of  Asia  in  1  Mace,  viii,  6 ;  a  titie  that  be  assumed 
ss  master  (not  only  of  Syria,  but  also)  of  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor  (which  hod  passed  over  to  the  Mace- 
donian princes  as  a  Persian  province),  but  was  com- 


pelled (B.C.  169)  to  relinquish  all  the  Asiatic  districts 
west  of  the  Taurus  to  the  Romans  (Liv.  xzxviii,  38 ; 
1  Mace,  viii,  8),  who  committed  Mysia,  Lydio,  and 
Phiygia  to  Eumenes  (II),  king  of  Pen^amus  (Liv, 
xxxvil,  fiS ;  zxxviii,  89).  Hence  (6)  the  kingdom  of 
Pei^amoB  was  called  the  Asiatic  empire,  although  tbe 
Syrian  Selencidn,  who  only  occufded  Cilicia,  likewise 
(perluqw  only  oat  of  empty  pretence)  assnmed  this  title 
(1  Mace.  xU,  89;  xiii,  82;  2  Hacc.  iii,  8),  and  so  the 
empires  of  Egypt  and  Asia  ore  found  in  contrast  (1 
Mace,  xiii,  13).  (c)  By  the  will  of  Attains  (III)  Philo- 
metor  (q.  v.),  the  kingdom  of  Pergamns  passed  over 
(B.C.  183)  as  a  province  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Romans, 
in  whose  diplomatic  phraseology  Asia  was  now  termed 
simply  "Arid  cia  Taarum"  (comp.  Cicero,  Flaec.  S7; 
Nep.  Auic.  64;  Plin.  40),  i  e.  including  tiie  districts 
Mysia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Caria  (which  last  the 
Rhodians  obtained  after  tbe  conquest  of  Antjochus  tbe 
Great).  It  was  governed  by  a  prietor  until  the  Em- 
peror Au}:;ustU8  mode  it  a  proconsular  province.  In 
this  extent  it  is  s^led^l^  Proper  (j)  iSitug  KoXovfutni 
'Affui,  Ptolem.  V,  3 ;  cconp.  Strabo,  xii,  577).  To  tlila 
connection  appear  to  belong  the  fq11o«-ing  passages  of 
the  N.  T. :  Acts  vi,  9  (where  Asia  and  CUicia  are  names 
of  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  Minor) ;  zx,  16 ;  1  Pet  i, 
1  (see  Steiger,  in  loc.);  Rev.  i,  4;  comp.  ii  and  iii, 
where  letters  to  tbe  Christian  communities  in  the  seven 
cities  of  (proconsular)  Asia  designate  those  in  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicea  (q,  v.  severally)  (see  LQcke,  OJf'enbai'.  Joh.  p. 

;  comp.  T.  Smith,  iSspfm  Ama  ealuiar,  motiUa, 
Lend.  1671,  Utr.  1694;  Amndell,  Vmt  to  the  Sam 
Churchea  of  Ana,  Lond.  1828).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Acta  ii,  9  (comp.  xvi,  6 ;  see  Wiggers,  in  the  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1838,  i,  169),  it  appears  to  denote  Phry^iia,  or,  as 
tbe  commentators  will  have  it,  only  Ionia  (see  Kuindl, 
in  loc);  but  it  is  not  certain  tiiat  ip  Aontan  times 
Ionia  was  called  Asia  by  pie<«minetice  (see  Pliny,  t, 
28 ;  comp.  Solin.  48).  The  extent  in  2  Cor.  i,  6,  is  un- 
certain, and,  moreover,  the  boundaries  of  Asia  Minor 
varied  at  diSerent  periods  (see  Mannert,  VI,  ii,  16  sq. ;  * 
Wetstein,  ii,  464).  Thus  it  may  be  regarded  as  pretty 
well  settied:  (1.)  That  "Asia"  denotes  tbe  whole  of 
Asia.  MiiioB,in  tbe  texts  Acts  xiz,  26,  27;  xzi,  27; 
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xxtr,  18;  xzvfi,  2;  bnt  90*  ^  '"'^y  Profbb, 
the  Koouui  or  Ftocontnur  Aila,  la  dmoted  in  Acta  U, 
«;  Ti,9i  xvi,6i  xix,10,22;  xi, 4, 16^  18  [Rom.  xvl, 
6];  ICor.  xvi,19i  2  Cor.  i,  8;  8  Urn.  1,16;  1  Pet.  i, 
1;  Bev.  1,4, 11.  Asia  Hinob  comprehended  Kthynia, 
Pontu*,  Oals^  Cappadoda,  COida,  Pampbylia,  Piaid- 
ia,  Lrcaonia,  Phryg^  Uytim,  Troaa  («U  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Mew  Testament),  Lyxiia,  Ionia,  j£oli6 
(wbkh  are  Bometimee  indnded  nnder  Lydia),  Carta, 
Doris,  and  Lyda.  Asia  Pbopeb,  or  Proconsnlai 
Asia,  comprehended  the  provinces  of  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Carl*,  and  Ljdia  (Cicero,  Ep.  Fam.  il,  16).  But  It  Is 
evident  tiiat  Lnlte  uses  the  term  Asia  in  a  sense  still 
more  restricted;  for  in  one  place  he  counts  PhrygU 
(Acts  ii,  9,  10),  and  in  another  Mysia  (xvi,  6,  ^,  as 
provinces  distinct  from  Asia,  Hence  it  is  probable 
^  In  many,  if  not  an,  of  the  seoond  set  of  lebnBcas 
abore,  the  word  Aida  denolM  only  bida,  or  tiw  entln 
weatera  coast,  of  which  Epitaan  was  the  capital,  and 
fa)  which  the  seven  eh  arches  were  situated.  See  gen- 
erally, Usher,  De  Asia  proanuulari  (Locd.  1681) ;  id. 
De  rpitcop.  mehvpol.  m  Ana  pnjconwulari  (Lond.  1687) ; 
Carpzov,  De  Atia  eccJemw  (Upa.  1698) ;  CellariuB,  id. 
(Hal.  1701);  Conybeare  and  Huwson'a<Si(.i^iii/,i,287; 
Paatjf  C^.  a.  v.  Anatolia ;  Smith's  Diet.  o/Cltm.  Geogr. 
i,  282  sq.,  238  sq. ;  Texier,  Atie  Mintun  (Paris,  1868) ; 
Le  Bas  and  Cheron,  Higt.  Atteitwte  de  VAb.  Mim.  (Par. 
1864) ;  Perrot,  Voyage  m  At.  Mm.  (Paris,  1864). 

3.  Pbocohsular  Asia,  therefore,  seems  to  be  nsn- 
ally  that  desiffnated  in  Ui«  New  Test.,  being  a  Roman 
province  which  embraced  the  western  part  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Asia  Mlnw,  and  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.  This  province  originated  in  the  bequest  of 
Attains,  Uns  <rir  Pergamos,  or  king  of  Asia,  who  left 
by  will  to  the  Roman  RepnUlc  bis  hereditary  domin- 
ions In  the  west  of  the  peninsula  (B.C.  188).  Some 
rectifications  ef  the  ftontier  were  made,  and  "Asia" 
was  constitnted  a  province.  Under  the  early  emper- 
ors it  was  rich  and  flourishing,  though  it  had  been  se- 
verely plondend  nnder  the  lepabUc.  In  the  division 
made  1^  Augustus  of  senatorial  and  imperial  prov- 
inces, it  was  placed  in  the  fomer  clasa,  and  was  gov- 
erned by  a  proconsul.  (Hence  &v9&waToi,  Acts  xix, 
88,  and  on  coins.)  It  contained  many  important  cities, 
among  wliich  were  the  seven  dinrches  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  it  was  divided  into  aaaize  districts  t<a  judi- 
clal  bualneM.  (Hence  Ayopatoi,  L  e.  ifitipai,  Acta, 
ibtd.}  It  Is  not  posfllUe  abMdntely  to  define  the  in- 
land boundary  of  this  province  during  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  Indeed,  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were 
fkeqnendy  undergoing  change ;  bnt  generally  it  may 
be  sidd  that  it  included  the  territory  anciently  subdi- 
vided into  j£olia,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  afterward  into 
Myiia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  See  Htsea;  Lycia;  Bi- 
ththia;  Pbrtoia;  Gaimtia.  These  were  oiignal- 
ly  Greek  colonies  (see  Smith's  SmaUtr  But,  of  Greece, 
p.  46  sq.)'  Meyer  (Ib  Us  Oommait.  on  Acts  xvi,  6) 
unnecessarily  Imagines  that  the  divine  Intimation 
given  to  Panl  had  reference  to  ttie  continent  of  Asia, 
as  opposed  to  Eun^  and  tliat  the  apostle  supposed  it 
might  have  reference  simfdy  to  "Asia  cla  Taumm," 
and  therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  BithyoU. 
The  view  of  Heyar  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii,  3 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acta  xix,  10),  viz.  that  the  pen- 
insula of  A^  Minor  is  hitended,  involves  a  bad  geo- 
graphical mistake;  for  this  term  "Asia  Minor"  doos 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  applied  till  some  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era.  Neither  is  it  strictly  correct 
to  speak  of  Asia  in  the  N.  T.  as  being  at  that  lime  call- 
ed A.proetMuHlarUs  for  this  phrase  also  was  of  later 
date,  uid  denoted  one  of  Conatantine's  subdivisions  of 
the  province  of  which  we  are  speaking,  (See  Cony- 
beare and  Howson's  Life  and  Epitlht  o/SL  Paal,  ch. 
xiv;  Marquardt's  AUaihiimer,  iU,  UO-146.) 
See  AsiARcn. 

4.  Sbvbh  Chvbches  op  Asia.— Tliese,  celebrated 
In  the  Apocalypaa,  in  the  apoatdic  tfmes,  and  hi  ec- 


clesiastical history,  were,  as  they  are  classified  by  thi 
writer  of  the  book  of  Bevelatioa  (ch.  i-iil),  Eplieeiis, 
Smyrna,  Pergarooa,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadel;4iis, 
and  Laodicea,  which  see  under  the  respective  namti. 
See  Asia  Hihob  (No.  2,  above) ;  Bevklatiob. 

Asiaroh  CA(r(apx*rf<  niter  of  Ana  Minor,  in  tlic 
plur.,  Acto  xix,  81 ;  ViOg.  Ama  prme^ ;  Auth.  Tm. 
"the  chief  of  Asia"),  the  title  of  the  ten  parsons  sb- 
nually  chosen  in  Proconsular  Aria  as  chief  prestdenti 
of  the  religtooB  rites  (fnafufea  tacerdotala,  TertuIL  Dt 
Sped.  S),  and  whose  office  It  was  to  exhibit  soleiu 
games  In  the  theatre  every  year,  in  honor  of  tlM  godi 
and  of  the  Roman  Emperor  (fiod.  Tkeodot.  xv,  9.  S). 
This  they  did  at  their  own  expense  (like  the  Somu 
ndUes),  whence  none  but  the  most  opulent  peneai 
conld  ivsar  the  office,  although  only  of  one  year's  coo- 
tinuance  (see  Conybeare  and  Howsm,  otdEfu- 
tUt  qfSt.  Paul,  ii,  63).  The  appointnent  was  mud  ai 
follows ;  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  (i.  e.  about  thi 
autumnal  equinox),  each  of  the  cities  of  Asia  held  t 
public  assembly,  in  order  to  nominate  one  of  their  dt 
izens  as  anarch  (Spsnheim,  De  umu  el  prvutanl.  mm 
p.  694).  A  person  was  then  sent  to  the  general  com 
dl  of  the  province,  at  some  one  of  the  pitodpal  ati» 
as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  etc,  to  annoBBce  the  mail 
of  the  bidividual  who  had  been  selected  iJBl.  Arist.  p 
844  sq.,  ed.  Jebb ;  p.  618  sq.,  ed.  Oat,).  Of  the  penou 
thus  nominated  by  the  cities  the  council  designated  t«ti 
As  the  asiarchs  are  repeatedly  mentitmcd  in  the  pinral, 
some  suppose  that  the  whole  ten  presided  as  a  coU^ 
over  the  sacred  rites  (c<Hnp.  Strabo,  xiv,  649).  But  hi 
Euaebius  (Hist.  Ecele$.  iv,  IS)  Polycarp  is  said  to  ban 
suffiBred  martyrdom  when  "Pbi^  was  osurci  mi 
Statins  Qnadratns  procensnl  of  Asia ;"  from  which  tai 
other  drcnmstances  it  Is  deemed  more  probable  tbst 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Irenarch,  the  names  of  the  tei 
nominated  by  the  general  council  were  submitted  U 
the  proconsd,  who  chose  one  of  tiie  nomber  to  bt 
asiarch  (see  Vales,  in  loc ;  Deylmg,  Oftswr.  iii,  3^ 
eq.).  Kuinoel  (at  Acts  xix,  81)  admits  that  one  c1k» 
en  by  the  prooonsul  was  pre-eminently  the  asiarch,  bd 
conceives  that  the  other  nine  acted  as  his  mttretm. 
and  aUo  l>ore  that  title.  Others,  however,  think  tht 
plurality  of  asiarchs  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  »np 
posing  that  those  who  had  served  the  office  conttoaec 
to  bear  the  title,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  high 
priests;  bnt  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative  biu» 
ally  preferred.  It  is  fvobable  that  in  the  coarse  of  bm 
changes  were  mads  in  the  office,  vriiich  onr  fragneatao 
Informadon  does  not  enable  ns  totnce;  and  that  tbt 
solitary  testimony  of  EnseUns  amounts  to  no  nxxi 
than  that  one  asiarch,  Philip,  then  and  there  presidec 
at  the  public  games,  but  not  that  the  amngementi  of 
all  the  games  were  made  and  provided  by  ttiat  one 
asiarch.  Even  the  college  of  these  officers  appsat  u 
have  had  jarisdiction  In  Proconsular  A^  (q.  v.)  onlj, 
for  we  find  mention  of  similar  functionaries  in  the  oth- 
er provinces  of  Asia  Minw,  e.  g.  Blthyniarch,  GaU- 
tarch,  Lyciarch,  Cariarch,  etc  (Strabo,  xiv,  8;  MsU 
Us,  p.  286,  289,  ed.  Bonn),  and  likewise  hi  other  part! 
of  the  Roman  empire,  e.  g.  Syriarch  (Uban.  £p.  121T), 
Phoenkiarch,  Cypriarch  (2  Mace,  xii,  2),  etc,  esek 
charged  with  similar  duties  in  their  respei^ve  districti 
(seetheAiO:£iM9ei.iU,284sq.).  There  is  no  gnMBd 
for  the  supposition  of  Sch<}ttgen  (Miacd.  v, 
sq.),  that  the  asiarchs  were  ci^  magistratte,  baviog 
appellate  or  superior  jurisdiction  over  the  dedskmi  of 
local  courts :  they  shonld  by  no  means  be  confonaM 
with  the  archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Ephesus;  &< 
they  were  representatives,  not  of  a  sin^e  d^y,  hot  ef 
many  dtiea  united.  This  notion  of  the  astaichs  ii 
ctnfitmed  by  a  medal  of  Rhodes,  stndi  under  Bs- 
driBB,  on  the  reverse  of  which  we  read,  "A  cois 
struck  in  common  by  thirteen  dtiea,  in  honor  of  thi 
ma^trate  of  Rhodes,  Claudio  Fronto,  anan^  and  higb 
priest  of  the  tbii«ettcl^)  vTbffaSeamight  be  filM 
by  the  same  person  several  times  (Aikerman,  Ntm-iU- 
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p.  51).  Their  pkce  of  res- 
idence via  at  Epfaeens, 
Smyrna,  Sardia,  Cydcas, 
or  «t  aay  oOtvr  dllj  where 
thecomidlvaah^d, 
<  ffice  was  tbns,  in  a  great 
measure  at  leaat,  religions, 
and  tliey  are,  in  conse- 
quence, aometimes  called 
"prieato"  (opxttpti^:),  and 
their  office  a  "priesthood" 

coDteirtiarajwtmiinKiDBD  Probably  it  repreaanted  the 
el  tar  with  the  ftre  fcrnMeA,  religions  element  of  the  an- 

Ofcct).  ^  Of  the  UfiMpenU  *o  the  territorial  limits  of 
BDawider  tfeataadrr,  neond  irbtcb  also  the  circle  of  the 
time  AiUrch  «nd  Pr«tcir."    ftucUoiu  of  the  asiarchs 

nearly  oixmpintded  (see  Herod.  1, 142).  Ctdna  or  ln> 
acripCioQS  bearing  the  names  of  persooa  who  had  served 
the  office  ot  aaiarch  one  or  more  times,  are  known  aa 
belonging  to  the  following  cities :  Aphrodisias,  Cyzl- 
cna,  Hyptepa,  Laodlcea,  Pergamos,  Philadelphia,  9ar^ 
dis,  Smyrna,  Thyatira.  (Aristid.  Or.  xzvi,  518,  ed. 
Dind.;  E«kbel,ii,  607;  iv,207;  BOckh, /mct.  toL  a ; 
Kranw,  Cimtate$  Ifeoeorm,  p.  71;  Wetstein,  On  Acts 
XIX;  Herod,  v,  88 ;  Hammond,  0»lf.T.ia  loc.) 

Ttiese  chieft,  then  holding  sach  games  at  Epheras, 
oat  of  friendly  consideration  for  Paul,  restrained  him 
from  appearing,  as  he  jaopoeed,  in  the  theatre,  during 
the  sedition  ndsed  by  Demetrius,  the  goldsmith,  respect^ 
log  Diana  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  31).  The  considera- 
tiou  of  these  asiarchs  for  the  Apostle  Paul,  during  the 
tomolt,  is  not  only  extremely  taonorable  to  his  charac- 
ter and  to  theirs,  but  la  also  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  remark  made  by  the  evangelist  (yet.  10),  that  "all 
they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks"  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 

86).  It  shows  also  in  what  light  the  tumult  of  De. 
metriufl  was  beheld,  since  he  took  especial  care  to 
obeerre  that  "all  Asia"  worahipped  their  goddess. 
Tet  were  the  very  asiarclis,  now  engaged  In  Uiis  wor> 
ship,  InlentoDsavingthe  man  whom  Demetrios  repre- 
sented as  its  most  formidable  enemy  (Carstens,  De 
Ammiu  Paolo  quondam  amicU,  Lubec.  1744).  See 
generally  Salmas.  ad  Solm.  40,  p.  566 ;  Tan  Dale,  Du- 
tert.  ad  aatiq.  et  marmor.  p.  278  sq. ;  Carstens,  Meditai. 
nbMciv.  spec.  U  (Lubec.  1744);  Ziebich,  Otmrv.  e  tm- 
mu  antiq.  aacr.  (Titeb.  1746),  p.  86  sq. ;  Sn^'a  Did. 
of  Clou.  Ant.  a.  v. ;  and  the  treattsea  De  AtiarcU$, 
of  Boysen  (Hat  1716),  Llntnp  (Hafki.  171&),  Sibw 
(Titeb.  168^  Sontag  (Altoi^  171SX  and  Weateliiig 
(Utr.  1753). 

AaiaUo  Bretbren,  a  secret  society  greatly  re- 
sembling the  Bosicrucians  (q.  v.).  It  arose  in  Austria 
in  1760,  spread  throughout  Germany,  applied  iteelf 
chiefly  to  cabalistics  and  theosophy,  and  occasioned 
many  frauds.  Baron  Ecker  von  Eckhofen  and  one 
BohemsD  at  Stockholm  were  the  paindpal  defenders 
oftbiaorder.  8eeDi«Br6derSt.Jaiuumiidet£wti^. 
mtAmm(Btxl.ma). 

AsSbl'M  CAnpiaSr  eomp.  AaOia,  1  Esdr.  vffl,  4^ 
OM  of  tiie  Israelites  who  renoanced  fab  OentOe  wife 
aftct  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  fx,  3fQi  doubtless  a  cot^ 
nption  far  the  Ualohuah  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text 
(Ena  X,  S6). 

A'slSl,  the  name  of  two  men. 

a.  (Heb.  AtHr,  ^t$'^y,  mated  by  Gad;  Sept 
'Am^A.)  The  &ther  of  Seralab,  and  progenitor  of  one 
of  the  Simeonite  cbiefe  that  expelled  the  Hamite  abo- 
rigines from  the  fertile  valleys  near  Gedor  in  the  time 
otHezekiah(lChron.iv.8&).    B.C.  ante  712. 

2.  (Tolg.  Amd^  for  the  Greek  text  la  not  extanL) 
The  last  named  of  the  five  scribes  whom  the  divine 
Tolee  ia  repreaanted,  in  the  fimdfbl  Tbfam  of  2  Eidr. 


zir,  S4,  aa  directing  Ena  to  bring  for  Um  pnrpoea  of 
recording  the  revelation  about  to  be  commnjoiuted  to 

hhn. 

AainggUB  CAnvaloc),  a  Jew  daring  the  oaptivi^ 
at  Babylon,  of  whose  exploits,  in  connection  with  bis 
brother  Anilcns  ('AviAaiof),  in  raising  himself  from 
obscnrity  to  the  diief  power  in  the  province  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  of  whose  reverses  afterward  in  conse- 
qoence  of  an  Idolalzoaa  marriage,  Joeephus  gives  a  de- 
toiled  but  apparently  apocryphal  account  (^AiU.  xviii, 
9). 

Aa'ipba  Q&m^£),  one  of  the  family-heads  of  the 
"  temple -servanta"  that  returned  fh>m  Babylon  (1 
Eadr.  v,  29) ;  evidently  the  Haiopha  (q.  v.)  of  the 
true  text  (Ezra  ii,  48). 

As'kalon  (Jodg.  i,  18).   See  AsHKBunr. 

Aak«w,  Amm  (othanrise  Aseoni^  or  Ateoe),  bent 
in]ft21,wasBeeniddanghtarofSIrWni.Askew,of  Ud- 
colnabfae.  Biy  the  study  ofthe  Scriptures  she  became  a 
convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reform  en,  at  which  her 
husband,  one  Kyme,  a  pafrist,  tamed  her  out  of  doors. 
She  came  up  to  London  to  sue  for  a  separation,  and 
appeals  to  have  attracted  the  &Torable  notice  of  some 
ladies  Ufch  at  conrt.  She  was  soon  aceoaedctfberepy 
and  committed  to  prison.  Being  examined  before  the 
Bifhop  of  London  and  others,  Ae  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied  boldly  to  the  lord-mayor's  question,  "Whether 
the  priests  cannot  make  the  body  of  Christ?"  "I 
tiave  read  that  God  made  man ;  but  that  man  can  make 
God  I  never  yet  read"  (Stiype,  MemoriaU,  I,  887). 
Tet  H  is  1^  Boroet  that  "after  mach  pains  she 
set  her  band  to  a  reoantatioo,  by  which  she  acknowl- 
edged that  the  natnia)  body  «f  Christ  wak  preaent  in 
the  BaeraBMBt  after  the  cdneecratkni,  wheUier  the 
priest  were  a  good  or  an  Ql  man ;  and  that,  whether  it 
was  preaently  consumed  or  reserved  in  the  pix,  it  was 
the  tme  body  of  Christ"  (^Bitt.  of  Sf/armalum,  bk.  iU). 
Her  recantation,  however,  was  not  eSectnal,  for  abe 
was  soon  apprebeoded  ^rain  and  oommitted  to  New- 
gate, whete  abe  was  again  etriotly  qneattnied  aa  to 
what  ladtaa  at  court  had  shown  her  fimr  and  enconr> 
agemeot.  She  was  placed  on  the  rack  and  cmelly 
tortured  in  the  sight,  and,  aa  Fox  says,  1^  the  hand  ot 
the  Lord  Chancdlor  Wriotbesly,  whose  eagwness  in 
this  matter  is  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  gain  some  ground 
of  oflfence  against  the  Dochesa  of  Snffolk,  the  Coantess 
of  Hertfunl,  or  soma  other  ladies.  But  her  patience 
and  fortitode  conM  not  be  shaken.  She  was  bnmt 
with  four  others  at  the  stake  in  Smlthfleld,  July  16, 
1546.  She  wrote  several  irorks,  one  of  whidi  Is  en> 
tided  Exaannationet  pia. — Pttrng  Cgdop.  a.  v. ;  Fox, 
Book  o/Manyra,  p.  600-614 ;  BaraeC,  Bitt.  tfJtef>ma- 
Hon,  bk.  i,  p.  647. 

Aalao,  CoiTBAD,  a  learned  Danish  divine,  bom  at 
Bergen,  In  Norway,  in  1664,  stuped  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  the  years  1698-99  travelled  thion^  Gennany, 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Ireland.  He  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen  in  1600,  and  profosaed  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  languagea,  and  theology.  He 
died  in  1624,  leaving  among  other  works :  1.  A  Treat- 
ue  on  Action  (Danish,  Copenhagen,  1612,  6vo) :— 2. 
Phstiea  el  EtHca  Motaica  (Hanan,  1618) 8.  De  Di- 
cmdi  tt  Di$$ereitdi  Ratione,  lib.  iU  (Copenhagen,  1612, 
4to.  This  hatik  b  placed  on  the  Soman  Tadex): — 4. 
De  Chritto  vtn 

etc.  (Frankfort,  1620^  8to):— 6.  De  Statu  CkriiH  ante 
Tnearnationem  et  m  Incamatione  (Copenhagen,  1622, 
4to);— 6.  Oratio  dt  Statu  ReHgitmu  in  Dania,  ab  1617 
ad  1628  (Copenhagen,  1681,  4to):— 7.  De  Iteliffionu 
per  Latkerwn  Plantatione  m  Damam  et  Norvrgiam 
(Copenhagen,  1620,  4to) ;  besides  many  disputations, 
etc.,  on  Free  Will,  Original  Sin,  the  CreatitHi,  etc. 

Aamodse'tia  (^KaiwSaioQ),  a  dnmon  or  erfl 
mmtioiwd  bi  the  apocrnthal  book  <tf  ToUt  (ill,  8)  aa 
haTing  become  oiamond  of  Sara, 
Bagnel,  and  killed  the  isvQiiil  ^  ^ 
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married  (Tob.  vi,  14),  but  w  being  pot  to  flight  by 
the  charm  used  by  Tobiaa  od  bis  marriage  with  her 
(Tob.  viii,  2, 3).  The  rabbins  have  a  number  of  absurd 
traditions  respecting  Asmodnus  (^^^t^K  or  "^K^p^M, 
Talm.  Getten,  Ixvili,  1)  as  a  Jibidinooa  diemoa  (comp. 
Gen.  Ti,  1),  and  indeed  the  Talmudista  represent  him 
as  the  prince  of  derlls,  even  Satan  Unuelf  (see  Eisen- 
menger,  Entd.  Judenth.  U,  440;  Ughtfoot,  Bor.  HOr. 
ad  Luc.  si,  16).  Hence  Beelsebnb  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  d«nion.  But  a  similar  title  they 
also  give  to  "  the  angel  of  death,"  as  the  destroyer  of 
all  mankind ;  hence  some  derive  the  name  Asmodnus 
from  the  Hebrew  I^IS,  tkanux^,  to  exUmiacUe,  which 
identifies  it  also  with  Abaddon  (q.  t.),  the  same  aa 
ApoUyon  (Rer.  ix,  11,  where  he  is  called  "  a  king, 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit")t  o  'OXo^vuv, 
mad.  ztIU,  26,  where  he  is  represented  as  the  "  evil 
angel"  (fta.  Ixxviii,  49)  of  the  plagne  (Schleusner's 
TheMOttr.  8.  v.X  the  an^l  of  death  (see  llgen,  zu  Tob, 
p.  42).  Thus  the  story  In  Tobit  means  no  more  than 
that  the  seven  husbands  died  successively  on  their 
marriaice  with  Sara.  (For  other  interpretations,  see 
Fritsiche,  Comment,  p.  S8,)  Others,  however  (Ge- 
■enhu,  Alff.  LU.  Zeit.  1816,  No.  128 ;  De  Wette,  Bibl. 
Tkeol,  p.  146 ;  Reland,  Ant.  Sacr.  It,  6),  rather  refer  it 
to  the  Persic  word  azmadaii,  to  tempt  (Castelli  Lfx, 
Pen.  col.  24  sq.).  In  the  book  of  Tobit,  this  evil 
spirit  is  represented  as  causing,  through  Jealousy,  the 
death  of  Sara's  seven  husbands  in  succession  on  the 
bridal  night ;  gaining  the  power  to  do  so  (aa  is  hinted) 
through  thdr  incontineDC&  ToUaa,  instructed  by 
Baphwl,  bums  on  "the  ashes  of  perftame"  the  heart 
and  liver  of  the  fish  which  he  caught  in  tbe  llgris  j 
"the  which  smell  when  the  evil  spirit  hid  smelied,  he 
fled  into  the  utmost  parts  of  E^'pt,  end  the  angel 
bound  him"  (Tob.  viii,  3).  It  is  obviously  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  attempt  to  rationalize  this  story,  since  it  is 
througfaont  founded  on  Jewish  dsmonology,  and  "  the 
lores  of  the  angels,"  a  strange  fancy  derived  from 
Oen.  vi,  2.  Those,  however,  who  attempt  this  task 
make  Asmodttus  thednmon  of  impurity,  and  suppose 
merely  that  the  fames  deadened  tbe  passions  of  Tobias 
and  bis  wife.  The  rabbins  (among  other  odd  fkbles) 
make  this  demon  the  offspring  of  the  incest  of  Tubal- 
etin  with  bis  sister  Noema,  and  say  (in  allurion  to 
Solomon's  many  wires)  that  Asmodnns  once  drove 
him  from  his  kingdom,  but,  being  dispossessed,  was 
forced  to  serve  In  bnlldlng  the  Temple,  wUch  he  did 
n(dseles»ly,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  stone  Shamir 
(Calmet,  s.  v.  and  Fragments,  p.  271,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fanciful  and  groandless  speculation). 
See  generally  Wlchmann,  De  Atmodeeo  apiritu  ma~ 
Ugno  av^pmwoKTovifi  (Lab.  lSSS)i  Hosam,^^srAmo- 
dteo  dmmimio  tnaUgmo  (Uofti.  1709) ;  Neofaauer,  De  tm- 
gtto  mort**  «x  mente  Ebr.  et  Mnktntmedanonm  (Hal. 
1783) ;  Hezel,  Sckriffl/orttArr  (Giess.  1T92),  ii,  1  sq. ; 
Calmet's  DUtertation  on  the  damon  Amtodam  (ttms- 
iauAlaATtali'a  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha);  Ode, 
De  Anfftlu,  p.  611  sq.    See  Djotov, 

ABXnODfiBaD  ('Affa/iwvaToc,  'Atrtra/iwvale;,  Joseph. 
i4ii^  xii,  ^  1  aq. ;  in  Joseph.  Gorionid.  plnr.  Disi&cfn, 
{^atkmomm'i  man  ftilly  "^BUi^adn  n'^a,  Jonathan's 
Tlarg.  on  1  Sam.  il,  4;  comp.  Arab.  cAoNltm,  noMe; 
B<i3p^n,  Psa.  Izviii,  32;  /at  ones,  i.  e.  opulent),  the 
proper  designation  of  tbe  fimily  of  the  prieat  Mattathi- 
ae,  whose  tons  became  better  known  by  the  surname 
of  tbe  Maccabees.  (For  the  lineage  and  hlstoiy  of  the 
Asmonaans  in  Aill,  see  the  Penny  Cydopadia,  e.  v.) 
See  Judas  Uaccabaus.  With  Mattathias  (B.C.  167) 
began  tbe  exploits  of  the  Asmoneans  in  delivering  the 
Jewish  peo|Je  from  tbe  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Syrian 
Selencide,  which  was  accompUBbed  by  Jonathan,  son 
of  Mattathias,  already  a  high-priest  in  rank — a  dignity 
that  was  now  attached  to  that  of  Syrian  "moridarch," 
Simon,  another  eon  of  Mottatbiaa,  became  himself  he- 


reditary [nlnce  of  the  Jews.  His  grandson  Aristofce- 
los  assumed  the  diadem,  and  tlie  royal  dynasty  of  tlkc 
Asmcuwans  continued  on  the  Jewish  throne  till  tbe  m- 
terfeience  of  Pompey  in  Jewish  offiun.  Arirtobolai 
II,  tbe  third  king  of  the  AsmonBan  line,  was  detbraord 
by  tbe  Romans,  and  upon  bis  sons  devolved  the  pei3> 
ons  endeavor  of  regaining  their  ancestral  crown,  b« 
without  permanence.  They  both  paid  therefor  tbe  pen. 
alty  of  their  lives,  the  last  being  Antigonns  (whom  An- 
tony caused  to  be  beheaded  at  Antbcb,  JoMpb.  AtL 
XV,  1,  2),with  whom  the  Asmonnan  t^iuul$  expired, 
after  a  dUTation  of  126  years,  in  the  coosalship  of  M. 
Vips.  Agrippa  and  Canin.  Gallos,  !.  e.  B.C.  37  (tee 
Joseph.  AfU.  xlv,  16, 4).  The  two  survirinfc  mem  ben 
of  the  bmily,  Aristobnlos  and  Mariamne,  gnndduL 
dren  of  Aristobulus  11,  appear,  it  is  tme,  at  first  u 
have  striven  to  m^ntaln  a  position  in  lift  under  tbe 
Herodian  sway  suiuble  to  t^eir  rank ;  but  they  sooa 
fell  nnder  the  suspicion  of  S^g  Herod,  and,  with  tht 
assassinatioa  of  Mapamne,  thefamlly  of  ibm  Abbmub- 
ans  likewise  became  extinct  (apparently  after  Herod's 
retom  from  Antioch,  where  he  had  met  Octavlanus  on 
his  return  from  Egypt,  B.C.  29;  Joseph.  xv,  7,4). 
Tbe  exploits  of  the  Maccabees  under  Simon  an  related 
in  the  books  of  tbe  Apoaypha  that  l>ear  tbeir  name 
(1  aiid  2  Mace,  among  the  Jews,  O'^MIOBn  ^"IBD, 
booh  of  tke  Chatkmonami;  see  Eichbom,  ££iJ.  ia  die 
ApiAr.  Sckr.  A.  T.  p.  206  sq.;  Jahn,  II,  iv,  949  sq.; 
BertlMddt,  iii,  1036);  but  the  complete  history  of  Uie 
Asmonnaaa  ia  given  by  Joseph  as  (Ant.  xli,  6  to  xir, 
16),  wbo  was  himself  a  descendant  of  their  Viamg»(AaL 
xtI,  7, 1).   See  Hacoabbb. 

Aa'nall  (UOk  Anak%  n^^^  peA.  katrfO,  er 
tkorn,  otlierwise  Mtore-kmue  i  Sept.  'Anva),  the  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  NethiDim  that  returned 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  with  Zerabbabel  (Em 
ii,  60).    B.C.  ante  686. 

Aansp'per  (Chi^.  OmMpper^,  '^9?^i  «»« 
HSS.  "iQSptt,  Aieni^par',  whence  Sept.  'Aa»tMi^Q|i 
V.  r.  Tia^cipi  Vulg.  A$emtpkar),  tbe  name  of  an  As- 
syrian king  or  satrap  who  is  said  to  have  planted  col- 
onies (probably  from  some  distant  conquered  terri- 
tory-) in  Samaria,  or  perhaps  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
and  Syria  (Ezra  iv^lO).  On  tbe  supposittoa  that  a 
king  of  Assyria  is  meant,  and  by  comparison  with  3 
Kings  xvii,  24,  many  (with  Grotltts)  idmtify  him  with 
Shalmuieser;  others  (aa  RoeenmQUer,  Abertk.  I,  Si, 
109;  Hengatenberg,  Authent.  Dan.  p.  178)  understand 
Esarbaddon  (comp,  Ezra  iv,  2;  so  Michaelis;  but  aoe 
on  the  contrarj'  Herzfeld,  Gfich,  d.  Volit  Israel,  1, 
473) ;  while  tnost  of  tbe  Jewish  interpreters  assume 
Sennacherib  to  be  meant.  He  was  probably,  bow- 
ever,  only  a  satrap  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  provinoes 
(B.C.  dr.  712),  and  the  «^bet  applied  to  Urn  b  tbe 
passage  in  Eira  (K^**:?^;!  MS*},  the  grtat  antUke  s«- 
cellent,  1.  e.  moit  eminent  [comp.  Kpariirrot,  Lake  i,  S] ; 
Auth.  Vers.  "  tbe  great  and  noble")  is  apparently  the 
usual  title  of  persons  in  that  capacity,  being  indeed 
perhaps  tbe  translation  of  the  official  title  Osnapper 
itself  (I^M=San8critoma,^rsa/;  =Sanscrit  ^oni, 
nobhj  see  Lnzatb,  Le  Satacritume  de  la  langtie  Aut- 
rieme,  p.  88-40).  Bohlen,  on  the  other  huid,  com- 
pares Sanscrit  Senapa^leader  of  on  army ;  according 
to  which  the  name  would  become  merdy  a  desigaa- 
tlon  of  an  Assyrian  general. 

A'aom  CAffo/t),  one  of  tlie  Israelites  whose  "sons" 
had  taken  Ibrdgn  wives  on  tlie  return  from  Babylon 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  38) ;  evidently  the  HasHUX  (q.  t.)  of  tbe 
true  text  (Ezra  x,  88). 

A'aor  ('Avwp),  a  plain  In  OalUee  Dear  the  Sea  irf 
Gennesaret  (1  Mocc.  xi,  67,  aceording-to  tbe  Vnlg.  oad 
Syr. ;  the  common  Greek  has  Natruif),  Aat|t.  T«a. 
"  Nasor:"  but  tbe  mitial  v  bus  apparently  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  ^r9cading/ lnd^),-'^iliaUy  Bator 
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CVisn,  wUdi  iB  tiuu  OnedMd  in  tbe  89pt.%  in  tbs 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (comp.  Joteph.  Ami.  xiil,  6,  7).  See 
Uazob. 

Anp  Ct^f  •  jk'Mc*,  so  called  pnbaUy  from  exiend- 

ing  itself,  DeiU.  xxxii,  33;  Job  xx,  14,  16;  I»a.  xl, 
8;  ^'Mlder,"PM.lviil,4;  xci,lS;  d<nrtc,  Rom.  Ui, 8), 
a  venomous  kind  of  serpent,  perhipa  correctly  desig- 
nated by  tliis  rendering,  sinca  the  Chald.,  Syr.,  and 
Arabic  equivalents  appear  to  denote  some  member  of 
the  ColabtT  family  (see  Geaenim,  Theaam:  p.  1140). 
Bochart  {ffierot.  iU,  156,  ed.  Lips.)  incorrectly  refers 
to  the  Syr.  name  for  dr(^oa  (comp.  his  treatise  De 
fupide  gurda  ad  Pia.  Iviii,  fi,  ibid.  p.  161  sq.).  Kitto 
{_Pit:l.  Bible,  at  Job  zz,  14)  compares  the  hvteti  of  tbe 
Arabs,  called  by  the  Cyprians  Imfi  (jcw^q,  denf,  comp. 
Psa.  Iviii,  4).  This  reptile,  which  more  exactly  cor- 
responds in  name  to  the  Heb.,  is  thus  described  1^ 
Forskal  {Deeer.  Anim.  p.  15) :  "  Spotted  all  orer  with 
black  and  white ;  a  foot  long,  and  about  tvflce  as  thick 
as  one's  thumb ;  oviparous;  the  tiite  instantly  fatal, 
causing  the  body  to  swell."  SeeADDBR.  The  "asp" 
is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  (sea  Smith's 


The  Asp  (ffi^:  1,  at  rgSI;  S,  arooNd. 


Diet,  of  Cltut.  AwUq.  s.  t.  Aspts),  but  in  each  vagne 
terms  (except  that  they  agree  in  its  -extreme  venom, 
whence  it  mu  selected  by  Cl&apaixm  n  the  sorest  and 
speediest  means  of  her  suicide)  that  little  can  be  posi- 
tively dcterroined  reapecting  it,  if  Indeed  several  spe- 
cies of  serpent  are  not  thus  designated.  From  the  de- 
Ecription  of  Pliny,  however  {Bitt.  Nal.  viii,  85),  nat- 
urtUsts  have  generally  fixed  upon  the  tl-Haj«  (or 
A'oiAer,  described  Forskal,  Anim.  p.  14)  of  the 
Anbs  {V^era  Btge  of  Itendln)  as  re]n«senting  the 
ancSmt  asp.  It  Is  from  three  to  five  fbet  in  length, 
of  •  daA  giean  oolor,  mariud  obliquely  ivith  bends  of 


brown,  and  doeely  allied  to  the  eelelmted  eobifti-de-efti 

pello  of  India  in  its  power  of 
swelling  the  neck  when  ir- 
ritated, and  of  rising  on  its 
tail  in  striking  its  prey  (see 
/Vnnjr  Ct/dopadia,  a.  v.). 
It  is  often  figured  as  a  sa- 
cred symbol  on  tbe  "Etryp- 
tian  monuments  under  tbe  Axp  u  AgatMeemon.  or  ta- 
name  KnqA  (KawUnson's  SvMt^  at  the  eih 

Herodotus,  il,  106).  See  ^H^'S^lXSt^^ 
Sekfbmt. 

ABpal'athiiB  (dnraXadoc),  a  word  which  occurs 
only  in  Ecclns.  xxiv,  15,  of  the  Apocrypha,  where  the 
substance  which  it  Indicates  is  cntunerated  vith  other 
Bjdces  and  perftimes  to  which  wisdom  ia  compared.  It 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  drugs  employed  hy  the  an- 
cients as  a  perfume  and  incense,  as  it  is  described  by 
DiosGorides  (i,  19),  as  well  as  enumerated  by  Tbeo- 
phraatos  (ix,<  7),  and  hy  both  among  aromatic  snb- 
etances.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  es/fhi, 
or  compound  incense  made  use  of  fay  the  Egyptian 
priests,  as  related  both  1^  Rutarc^  and  Dloecorides. 
From  the  notices  in  the  classical  authors  (comp. 
Theogn.  1198 ;  Theocr.  xxiv,  87 ;  Plin.  xii,  24,  52)  w» 
can  only  gather  that  it  was  a  thorny  shrub,  whose  bark, 
especially  of  the  roots,  yielded  a  fragrant  oil.  In  tbe 
Arabian  works  on  huobandiy  the  plant  is  stated  to 
have  an  acid  taste,  and  to  bear  a  purple  flower,  but  no 
fruit  (see  Smith's  Diet,  cf  Clan.  Antiq.  s.  v.).  Uff- 
MOB  Skodiim  is  sometimes  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  kinds  of  aspalatbns  described  by  Dloecorides,  but 
this  is  a  prodace  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  of  the 
plant  called  Convolvulus  ecopanus.  By  others  as- 
palathns,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  Syrian  aloe,  or  that  of  Rhodes  and  of  Candia, 
is  thought  to  have  been  yielded  liy  species  of  the  genus 
which  has  been  called  Aspalatiins,  and  espedally  by 
the  species  A.  Cretiau,  which  is  now  called  Antk;^ 
Hermamia;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  Others  again  have  held  that  aspalathus 
was  a  kind  of  agallochnm  [see  Alok],  and  Dr.  Harris 
(sub.  Lign. — aloe)  seems  to  have  thought  that  he%ot 
rid  of  a  difficulty  liy  suggesting  that  ahaliiA,  which 
was  pnbably  efiallochnm,  should  be  rendered  AqtaU 
atkuM.  Anb  antbors,  as  Avicenna  and  Serapton,  give 
Dar-AUhtm  as  the  Arabic  synonym  of  aspalathus. 
They  quote  some  of  their  own  countrymen  as  authori- 
ties respecting  It,  in  addition  to  Galen  and  Dioscorides. 
Hence  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  product  of  the 
East  rather  than  of  tbe  West,  as  for  sach  they  usually 
^ve  only  the  Greek  name  or  its  translation,  and 
quote  only  Greek  authorities.  Avicenna,  in  addition 
to  bis  description,  says  that  some  think  it  may  be  the 
root  of  Indian  nard.  Hence  it  nay  justly  be  inferred 
that  Dar.4hi»K(m,  which  the  Arabians  thought  to  be 
aspalathus,  must  have  oome  to  them  from  India,  or 
they  would  not  have  haurded  this  supposition.  In 
India  the  name  Dar^thishan  is  applied  to  the  bark  of 
a  tree  which  is  called  kmphul  or  l^hul.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayan  Honntains  from  Nepal  to 
tbe  Sntiej,  and  has  been  fignred  and  described  Ij^  Dr. 
Wallieh,  in  bis  Tfnlamm  Flora  Nepaknau,  p.  69,  t. 
46,  hy  tin  name  Mgrica  tapida,  in  consequence  of  its 
flruit,  which  is  something  like  that  of  the  arbutus, 
being  edible.  Tbe  leaven,  on  being  rubbed,  have  a 
pleasantiy  aromatic  tbongh  faint  smell.  Tbe  bark 
forms  an  article  of  commerce  from  the  hills  to  tbe 
pl^s,  bdng  esteemed  tn  the  latter  as  a  valuable  stim- 
ulant medicine.  It  may  be  seen  mentioned  by  the 
name  ka4-phid  in  Gladwin's  translation  of  the  Persian 
Ulfca-i-Udmeh,  No.  884,  as  a  synonym  of  Dar-ihee- 
sAon,  which  is  descritied  as  an  aromatic  I)ark,  while  at 
No.  167  Dar-tkUtan  is  considered  to  be  a  synonym 
of  iAtdasuty  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  aspal- 
athos  from  the  OTora  of  tt^gg^  iQig^^l 
points.   KfOfM  lias,  nuneover.  Men  wig  celeonted 
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by  Sanscrit  anth(n«,  and  it  may  thenfbn  lun  easily 
tarmei  one  of  the  early  articles  of  otmimente  from  the 
Eut  to  the  West,  together  with  nard,  costus,  and  lydmn 
tnaa  these  moaataiM.— Kitto,  ■.v.    See  Spickey. 

AB'patba  (Heb.  A»patka'y  Kni^,  prob.  San- 
scrit A^^adata,  given  by  a  iom,  i.  a.  ^  Brahinah  in 
the  fbrm  of  a  borse  [coinp.  the  Pmlsn  name  'Aaira- 
SoTK  or  'AmrditK,  IHod.  Sic  ii,  88] ;  Sept.  •fracrya, 
•tc),  the  third  of  the  sona  of  Haman  slain  by  the 
JmofBftlvloiii»(Iiath.ix,7).  B.C.478. 

Asperglllnm  or  Aaporsorium,  the  bnuh  or 
mop  from  which  holy  water  (q.  t.)  Is  spiinkled  in  the 
Roman  Church. 

AaperBion,  (1.)  a  name  given  by  the  early  writers 
to  baptism  by  pouring  or  sprinkling.    See  BApnaM. 

(2.)  In  the  Roman  Chureh,  sprinkling  of  person  or 
things  with  the  so-called  kolg  vniter  is  called  "  asper- 
sion." The  water  is  mixed  with  salt,  and  blessed  by 
a  given  form  of  banedlotion  for  oae  in  the  ohttnb  or 
at  tha  altar.— Boissonnet,  Diet,  ds*  Cenmomn^  10&. 
Saa  Holt  Watuu 

Aqptaaltttas.   See  Dbad  SCa. 

Asphaltoin  is  probably  the  snbstanc«  denoted 
\ty  the  Heb.  ^cn,  chemir' ;  Arab.  <3nimar  (Sept*  ao- 
faXroc,  Aath.  Vera.  "sUme/'  Geo.  zi,  8;  sdv,  10; 
Exod.  U,  8,  wbeie  Lather,  like  the  modem  rabbins, 
translates  by  "clay").  The  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
names  probably  refer  to  the  reddish  color  of  some  of 
the  spedmens  (Dioscorides,  1, 99).  (The  Greek  name, 
whence  the  Latin  asphaltum,  has  doubtless  given 
name  to  the  Lake  As^^ialtites  [Dead  Sea],  whence  it 
ma  abundantly  obtaiiMd.}  Usually,  however,  asphal- 
tnm,  or  compact  Uttnnan,  ia  of  a  shining  bla*^  color; 
it  is  soM  and  brittle,  with  a  concboidal  ftvctnre,  alto- 
gether not  unlike  common  pitch.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  tnm  1  to  1.6,  and  it  consists  chiefly  of  bituminous 
oil,  hydrogen  gas,  and  charcoal.  It  is  found  partly 
as  ft  solid  diy  fossO,  intermixed  in  layers  of  plaster, 
marl,  or  slate,  and  paitl}*  as  liquid  tar  flowing  from 
cavities  in  locks  or  in  the  earth,  or  swimming  upon 
the  snrbce  of  lakes  or  nataral  wells  (Burokhardt,  ii, 
77).  To  judge  fmm  Gen.  xiv,  10,  mines  of  asphaltum 
must  have  existed  fbrmerly  on  the  spot  where  subse- 
quently the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  AsplialtiteB,  was  form- 
ed, sudi  as  Mariti  (TmveU,  iv,  27)  discovered  on  the 
vaatem  shore  of  that  sea.  The  Palestine  earth-pitch, 
however,  seems  to  have  had  the  preference  over  all 
-tlie  other  sorts  (Vtia.  xxvUl,  28;  Diaoor.  i,  100).  It 
was  used  among  the  ancients  partly  for  covering  boats, 
paying  the  bottoms  of  vessels  (oomp.  Niebohr,  ii,  836 ; 
Gen.  vi,  14;  Exod.  ii,  8;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  4; 
Buckingham,  Memtpot.  p.  346),  and  [»rtly  as  a  substi- 
tute for  mortar  in  buildings ;  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  biult 
(Gen.  zi,  8;  Strabo,  xvi,  748;  Herod.  1, 179;  Plin, 
XXXV,  fil;  Ammlan.  MarcolL  xxlH,  6;  Tlrtmv.  viU, 
8;  comp.  Josephns,  AtU.  i,  4,  8)  had  been  cemented 
with  hot  bitumen,  which  imparted  to  them  great  solid- 
ity. In  ancient  Babylon  asphaltum  was  made  use  of 
also  for  ftiel,  as  the  environs  (in  the  place  called  Jt  or 
Bit,  see  D'Herbelot,  BOA.  OrieiU.  s.  v.  Hit)  have  from 
the  eariiest  times  been  renowned  for  the  abundance  of 
that  snbetance  (Dlod.  Sic.  11, 12 ;  Herod,  i,  179 ;  Diem. 
Cass.  Ixviii,  26 ;  Strabo,  xiv,  8,  4 ;  Pint.  Alex,  c  8&; 
Theodoret,  Qucett.  m  Genes.  69;  Ritter,  Erdt.  ii,  S46; 
Buckingham,  Mesopot.  p.  846).  Neither  were  the  an- 
'  dent  Jews  unacquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  that  mineral  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  8, 4).  Asphaltum 
was  also  used  among  the  ancient  Elgyptians  for  em- 
balndng  the  dead.  Strabo  (xvi)  and  many  other  an- 
dent  and  modem  writers  assert  that  only  tha  asphalt 
(tftbe  DeadSea  was  used  for  that  purpose;  but  it  has 
in  more  recent  times  been  proved,  from  experiments 
made  on  mummies,  that  the  Egyptians  employed  slag- 
gymiseral  pitch  in  embalming  the  dead.  This  opera- 


tion was  performed  in  three  different  wsya:  firet,  wTtk 
slaggy  mineral  pitch  alone;  second,  with  &  nuxtsrt 
of  this  bitumen  and  a  liquor  extracted  from  the  oedai, 
called  flsdmia;  and  third,  with  a  MmQar  miztaic,  to 
which  rerinoas  and  aromatic  subatancea  were  added 
(B»Oy,  MmaraL  U,  8U).    See  Bmnns. 

Asphaltum  it  foond  in  masses  on  the  shore  of  tk 
Dead  Sea,  or  floadng  on  the  surface  of  its  waters.  Dr. 
Shaw  {TnmU  in  Barbary  aad  tke  Leeamt)  was  told 
that  this  Utumen,  for  which  tlie  Dead  Sea  is  so  funotu, 
rises  at  certain  times  from  the  bottom  <tf  the  sw  is 
large  pieces  of  semi^obnlar  form,  which,  as  aooo  ai 
they  touch  tha  aor&oe  and  the  eztemal  air  optiaUi 
upon  them,  burst  asunder  in  a  tboanmd  pieces  with  s 
terrible  crash,  like  the  puIriiy^i&wwHu  of  the  rheiBwIs. 
This,  however,  he  continues,  cmly  occurs  along  the 
shore ;  for  in  deep  water  it  ia  supposed  that  these  er^ 
Hone  show  themselves  in  large  columns  of  smoke,  wbirk 
are  often  seen  to  rise  fkvm  the  la^e.  The  fact  of  tht 
ascending  smoke  has  been  much  questioned  by  nata- 
ralista ;  and  although  apparently  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timonies ot  various  traveUers,  collected  by  Btischisj; 
in  his  ErAetchrtibunff,  it  is  not  eataUished  by  tbe  more 
observant  travellers  of  recent  years.  Poeocke  (/)•- 
tcriptim  of  the  Ead,  etc.,  ii,  46)  preenmea  that  the 
thidc  clumps  of  asphalt  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  have  been  fonmght  up  by  sabtemneaa  fire,  and 
afterward  melted  by  the  a^tation  of  the  w«t«iB.  Also 
Strabo  (xvi,  764)apeaka  ttf  aubtertnneous  firee  in  those 
parts  (comp.  Bnr^hardt,  l^/ria,  3M).  Dr.  Botdoaoa. 
when  in  the  neighborliood,  heard  from  the  natives  tbr 
same  story  which  had  previoDsly  been  told  to  Seetnfl 
and  Burckhardt,  namely,  tliat  the  asphaltiim  flovt 
down  the  &oe  of  a  pred|HGe  on  tbe  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake  until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when,  fn»  Ht 
weight  or  some  shoi^  It  breaks  otf  and  &ll8  into  the 
sea  (Seetzen,  in  Zaeb's  Momd.  Cwre^pomd.  xvU,  441 ; 
Burckhardt,  p.  894;  Robinson,  H,  289).  Ttua,  bow- 
ever,  be  strongly  donttts  for  assigned  reaacoa,  and  it 
is  agreed  that  notbing  of  the  kind  occun  on  the  rat- 
ern  shore.  He  rather  inclines  to  receive  the  tcGtimany 
of  the  local  Arabs,  who  affirm  that  the  bttumea  ooly 
appears  after  earthquakes.  They  all^  that  after  tlK 
earthquake  of  1834  huge  quandtJas  itf  it  ware  cast  upon 
the  shore,  of  which  the  Jebalin  Arabs  alone  took  about 
60knntars(eachof981bB.)tomaiket;  anditwaacor- 
roboratively  recollected  by  tbe  Rev.  Eli  Smith  that  a 
large  amount  had  that  year  been  purchased  at  Beintt 
by  tbe  Frank  merchants.  There  was  another  earth- 
quake on  January  1, 1837,  and  soon  after  a  large  mam 
of  asphaltum  (compared  by  one  person  to  an  island, 
and  by  another  to  a  hooae)  was  discovered  floating  on 
the  sea,  and  was  driven  agroond  on  tbe  wwtem  ride 
near  Usdum.  The  neighboring  Arabs  assembled,  ciit 
it  Up  wUb  axes,  removed  it  by  camel  loads,  and  sold 
it  at  the  rate  of  four  piastres  tbe  ml,  or  pound ;  the 
product  is  said  to  have  been  about  $3000.  Except  dur- 
ing these  two  years,  tbe  efaeik  of  the  Jehalin,  a  man 
fifty  years  old,  bad  never  known  Ubimen  appear  in 
the  sea,  nor  bmd  of  it  from  his  fiithers  (Bt^inson's 
W>.  Remarchea,  11, 280).  This  InfiHination  may  serve 
to  Olnstrate  the  account  of  Josephus  that  "tbe  sea  in 
many  jdaces  sends  up  black  masses  of  aspbaltom,  which 
float  on  tbe  surfMie,  baring  the  form  and  sixe  of  head- 
less oxen"  (War,  ix,  8,  4);  and  that  of  Diodoms  (ii, 
48),  wbo  states  that  the  Utiunen  is  thrown  np  in  mass- 
es, covering  eometlinee  two  or  three  pUthra,  and  hav- 
ing the  appeanuce  of  islands. — Kitto^B.v,  SeepiTCB. 

As'phar  CA<Ff  op  V.  r.  'ko^&S,  1  Hacc  tx,  33),  a 
"  pool"  (Xaiccoc,  not  am,  SB  the  Vulg.  and  sonie  adier 
versions  render,  but  which  often  stands  in  the  B*]*- 
in  lisijft^or 'l9f,a«Mff),  L  e.  fiHintida  or  dateni 
in  the  south  or  south-east  of  Palestine  (In  tbe  "  wilder- 
ness of  TbecM"  or  Tekoa),  where  the  Jaws  m»der 
Jonathan  Maccabnua  had  an  encampment  at  the  bo- 
gimiing  of  tbei^jtfnigglfr  MtUkBhs^^  (see  Joseph. 
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Ant.  xlii,  1,  2);  meuting  doobtless  ^the  Dead 
pJuUtic]  Sea,  as  Grotina  and  otben  BOppoae)  some  con- 
siderable reservoirs  !n  the  dinctbui  of  Arabia  (oomp. 
ver.  86),  near  the  terrttoiT'  of  the  MabatJuBcnt  (see 
Dkd.  Sic.  xix,  94). 

ABphar'aau  C^^9f<i(M>«>c;  Tiilg.  jr<dkp«ifor), 
one  of  tiie  aaaoditM  of  Zwabbabal  In  the  retan  froiD 
BabjlooClEsdr.  V,  8);  doubtkn  a  cwnptioa  of  the 
UizpAB  (q.  T.)  of  ttie  true  text  (Eztm  U,  ^ 

Aspland,  RoBEBT,  an  EngUsb  Unitarian  minister, 
bom  in  1742,  educated  for  the  Calviolatic  ministry  at 
Hi{^igate  and  Hackney,  and  afterward  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  threw  up  his  beneficiary  scholaiship  on  be- 
coming a  Unitarian  In  1800.  At  20  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chnrcb  at  Newport,  Isle  of  \nght, 
with  liberty  to  preach  Unitarianism.  In  180&  bo  was 
installed  at  Gravel  Pit  Chapel,  Hackney,  where  be  re- 
mained pastor  till  Us  death,  I>ee.  SO,  1841^.^  For  years 
be  wBs  a  leader  among  EntcUsb  Unitarians,  edited  the 
'■  Monthly  Kepository"  and  the  "  Christian  Refenn- 
et,"  and  pnblished  a  nnmber  of  sermons  and  pam- 
phljt*.  His  Life,  Worit,  and  Comipcmttmea  wan 
^  by  his  son  (Lond.  1860,  Svo). 
Ji'iiSl  (Heb.  Atrtit,  a  fiillor  form  of 

jlKrtil;  Sept.  'EopiirX),  a  son  of  Manasseh  (Joth.  xv% 
2),  siqnrenUy  hli  flrst  by  a  Syrian  conctiMM  (1  Chmn. 
▼ii,  14,  wbeiB  the  name  b  improperly  AngUdied '  'Ash- 
B.C.  port  1866.  His  desoendanto  were  called 
AtriUitet  ^eb.  Airiili,  Sept.  'Bapu/Xi, 

Num.  zxtU,  SX). 
As'iiBUto.  SeeAsBiBL. 
Asa  (properly  "fitif^,  chamor^,  from  the  rtidUh 
dim  color  ef  the  hair  of  the  wHd  ass;  female  lirK, 
aeio»';  Gr.  £vo£),  (I.)  a  domestic  anhnal  (Geo.  xU,  16 ; 
zzfv,  86;  nz,  48;  xxxU,  6;  Joeh.  vi,  21;  vii,  24; 
eomp. £»d.  XX,  17 ;  xxil,4;  xxiii,4sq.;  lSam.yiii, 
16 ;  Lahe  xBi,  16 ;  xir,  6),  fonnd  generally  in  the  East 
(eomp.lCbron.xxTi{,30;  for  Mosaic  precepts  reepect- 
hig  the  animal,  see  Exod.  xi,  17;  xxi,  88;  xxH,  10; 
xxiii,  4  sq. ;  Dent,  zxli,  8  sq. ;  comp.  Uishna,  Baba 
Mez.  yi,  8;  Baba  Batkra,  t,  2),  and  very  aervioeable 
(psTtknlarfy  In  the  cnkiratioD  of  the  acdl,  Varro,  B.  R. 
ii,  6;  ^llad.  xrlii,  14),  althoQf^  not  to  be  compared 
ihA  tbe  modem  ass  of  northern  countries,  bat  by  &r 
more  ststely  (Olear.  Trm.  p.  801,  estimates  a  Persian 
ass  to  be  wortfi  nearly  $100 ;  comp.  Plin.  viil,  68 ;  see 
Hssselqaist,  TVcnt.  p.  67),  more  active,  more  mettle- 
some, and  qniclcer  (accordUig  to  Niebithr,  Reisea,  i,  811, 
an  ass  of  ordinary  speed  will  gt>  over  1760  double  paces 
of  a  san  in  half  an  hour:  eonqi.  AbdRUatif,i>eMtw.  p. 
1876;  Soninl,i],89sq.).  Asaea  were  Oerefore  (as  still) 
held  in  great  estimation ;  so  that  while  with  as  the 
word  ass  is  a  low  term  of  contempt,  with  the  Orien- 
tals anciently  as  now  the  very  opposite  was  the  case 
(Gen.  xUx,  14 ;  comp.  Iliad,  xi,  688  sq. ;  see  D'Herbe- 
BOlioth.  Or.  B.  T.  Hemar;  Freytag,  ad  aeUtt.  ex 
kiilor.  ffalebi,  p.  69;  Gessner,  in  the  CommeiUar.  Soc. 
Gott.  ii,  82  sq. ;  JaUonsU,  Pmlh.  Mg.  iii,  46;  Ml- 
chsells,  in  tbe  Comment.  Boe.  Gott.  iv,  6  sq.).  Tbe 
sn  (perhaps  tbe  yonng  ass,  Job  i,  8;  Nam.  sdi,  21 ; 
S  Z^iga  Iv,  24 ;  Hatt.  xxi,  2  sq.)  was,  on  aoconnt  of 
his  snre  step  over  hilly  tracts,  the  osnal  animal  for 
riding  (Exod.  iv,20;  Nnm.  X3di,21;  Jndg.  x,4;  xii, 
14;  llUngsti,40i  xiii,  27;  2  Sam.  zlx,  26),  even  for 
Isdies  (Josh.  XT,  18;  Judg.  1, 14;  1  San.  xxv,  28;  2 
Kings  Ir,  S2,  S4;  comp.  Fkbrlc.  Cod.  Apogr.  1, 104; 
see  Nbbvbi^  BeseAr.  p.  44;  Schwetpger,  Ahmm,  p. 
272;  IhiMiunQUer,Jf(>f^e*£  iii,  222)  and  nobles  (2  Sam. 
xTii,28;  lKbig8xiii,18,28;  Zech.lx,9;  comp. Matt, 
xxi,  2  sq.  [see  Ltgbtfoot,  Hor.  J7e6.  In  loc  p.  408; 
Schfittgen,  i;  169  sq.];  Mark  xi,  1  sq. ;  Lnke  xix,  29 
sq.;  John  14  Sq.;  see  Bassel,  Akppo,  ^  49;  Po- 
eoeke^  £iuf,  i,  809).  The  lart  preftned  dtpplHl  asses, 
i  e.  such  as  had  a  browuisb-red  skin  marked  with 
vUte  ilnda  (Jndg.  t,  10;  oomp,  Uorler^  TVor,  p. 


186;  Paalof,  Samml.  1,  244).  No  saddle,  however, 
was  ased  tiom  the  earliest  time  (Hasselquist,  Trm. 
p.  66),  but  simply  a  covering  condsting  of  a  piece  of 
clotty  or  a  custiion  (bsnce  tcj)l3n  ^ian,  a  bomd  or  girt 
oas,  means  a  beast  saddled  and  bridled.  Gen.  xxi,  8 ; 
Nam.  xxii,  21;  Jadg.  xix,  10),  so  tfaat  the  driver 
(Judg.  xix,  8 ;  2  Kings  iv,  24 ;  Tslm.  IMn,  chammar', 
Mishna,  £rti6.  iv,  10,  etc.)  ran  beside  or  behind  th« 
rider  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  66).  The  ass,  moreover, 
was  not  only  employed  far  bearing  hardens  (Neb.  zffi, 
16;  Josh,  ix,  4;  1  Sam.  xvl,  20;  xxv,  18),  bat 
for  distant  Joorneye  (Gen.  idiU,  26;  xliv.  8,  18;  xlv, 
23 ;  comp.  Josepbaa,  U/e,  ^■,  Mishna,  Parah,  xU,  9), 
and  also  for  drawing  the  ploogh  (Dent,  zxli,  10;  comp. 
Exod.  xxiii,  12;  Isa.  xxx,  24;  xxxii,  20;  so.  too, 
among  the  Bomans,  Plin.  vili,  68;  xvii,  8;  yarro, 
ii,  6;  Colom.  vU,  1)  and  in  mills  ^att  xvili, 
6;  Lnke  xvii,  2;  "srinns  molarins,"  Ct^om.  vii,  2; 
0''"'rP"in  mon,  Baxtor^r/orilffeftr.  p.80Bj  oomp. 
Bronckhns,  Off  Titefi.  ii,  1,  8).  In  war  they  carried  the 
baggage  (2  Kings  vii,  7;  comp.  PoUnc  Otwm.  i,  10); 
bat,  according  to  Isa.  xxi,  7,  the  Persian  king  Cyras 
had  cavalry  mounted  on  asses ;  and  not  only  Strabo 
(xv,  726)  assures  as  that  the  Canunsnians,  a  people 
forming  part  of  tbe  Persian  empire,  rode  on  asses  ia 
battle,  but  Herodotas  (iv,  129)  expressly  states  that 
Darius  Hystaspis  made  nss  of  the  aas  in  a  fight  with 
the  Scythians  (comp.  .AUon,  Ambn.  xii,  82).  See, 
generally,  Boduui,  Hierot.  ^  148  sq. ;  fi,  214  sq. ; 
Lengerke,  JToMfafi,  i,  140  sq.,  146, 166.— Winer,!,  846. 

Ihe  domealie  ass,  being  an  animal  of  a  patient,  labo- 
rioas,  and  stupd  nature,  the  emblem  of  persons  of  s 
similar  disposition.  Issachar  is  called  a  itnng  au 
(Gen.  xlix,  14),'  in  reference  to  bis  descendants,  as 
being  a  settled  agricultural  tribe,  who  cultivated  their 
own  territory  with  ^xdinM  labor,  emblematized  by  tbe 
ass.  We  rarely  read  of  Issachar  being  engaged  in 
any  war,  which  u  ever  hostUe  to  agricolture.  Of 
Jehoiakim  it  is  said,  in  Jer.  xxii,  19, "  With  the  barial 
of  an  ass  shall  be  be  buried,  draggied  along,  and  cast 
forth  beyond  tbe  gates  of  Jerusalem ;"  an  event  men- 
tioned 1^  Josephns,  who  says  that  "the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon advanced  with  an  army,  that  Jehoiakim  admit- 
ted him  readily  into  Jerasalem,  and  that  Nebuchad- 
nesxar,  having  entered  the  city,  instantly  pat  him  to 
death,  and  cast  his  dead  body  anbnried  without  the 
walla."  It  is  recorded  of  Christ  in  Zecb.  ix,  9,  and 
quoted  thence  in  Matt,  xxi,  6,  that  he  should  be 
"bomble,  and  sitting  on  an  ass,  even  on  a  colt  the 
foal  of  an  asa."  As  hmes  were  naed  in  war,  Chrirt 
may  be  eopposed,  by  Ola  eettm,  to  have  shown  tiie 
hamhle  and  peaoeeble  natare  of  Ua  kingdom.  On 
the  contrary,  Ephrabn  ia  compared  to  a  wOd  ass,  in 
Hos.  viii,  9,  i.  e.  he  was  untamed  to  the  yoke,  and 
traversed  the  desert  aa  earnestly  in  the  porsuit  of  idols 
as  tbe  oiKiger  in  quest  of  his  mates. 

In  the  gospels  is  mentioned  the  /rifXoc  ivtxit  (Matt, 
xriii,  6;  Hark  Ix,  41^  to  expnaa  a  large  miH-stone, 
turned  asses,  heavier  than  that  tamed  by  women  or 
by  slaves.  See  Jahn's  Archad.  %  188, 189. 
'  (II.)  The  ass  is  the  Equut  Anmu  ot  linnBtia ;  by 
some  formed  into  a  snb^genos,  contuning  that  group  of 
the  Eqoide  which  are  not  striped  like  zebras,  and  have 
forms  and  characters  distinguishable  from  true  horses, 
such  as  a  peculiar  shape  of  body  and  Umhs,  long  ears, 
an  nprigbt  mane,  a  tail  only  tufted  at  the  end,  a  streak 
along  the  si^oe,  often  crosaed  with  another  on  the 
abonldera,  a  braying  vdce,  etc  To  designate  these 
animals  tbe  Hebrews  used  varioas  terms,  by  which, 
no  doubt,  though  not  with  tbe  strict  precision  of  sci- 
ence, difl«rent  species  and  distinct  races  of  tbe  group, 
as  well  as  qualities  of  sex  and  age,  were  indicated; 
but  the  contexts  in  general  affijrd  only  slight  assist- 
ance in  discriminating  them ;  and  reliance  on  cognate 
taDgnages  ia  often  anavelUng^  since ' 
ilar  voids  ftaqnently  polnflt^f" 
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identloftl  Acceptations.  The  name  is  assigned  by  the 
Antb.  Vers,  to  seventl  distinct  Ueb,  words,  vix.  V'^?) 
liian,  175,  ni"lS,  and  »nO,  and  the  Greek  words  wot 
and  inrtiZvyuiv.  It  occurs  also  in  two  passages  of  £g- 
clns.  xiti,  19 ;  xxxiii,  24,  in  the  first  of  which  it  staoda 
for  dyaypog.    See  Hb-abs  ;  Shb-abs  ;  Fo&L. 

1.  The  ordinary  term  ^ITsn  (dkomor',  ovo()  we 
take  to  be  the  name  of  the  common  woridng  ass  of 
Western  Asia,  an  animal  of  small  stature,  tn- 
qoenly  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  with 
panniers  on  the  back,  nsnally  ot  a  reddish  color 
(the  AraUc  kamar  and  ekamara  denoting  »d), 
and  the  same  as  the  Tnrldsh  Ajrmar.  It  appears 
to  be  a  domesticated  race  of  the  wild  sss  of  Ara- 
bia, Mesopotamia,  and  Sonthem  Persia,  where  it 
is  denominated  gour.  In  Scriptare  this  wild  orl> 
gioal  variety  is  distingoished  by  the  name 
(arod',  Job  xxxix,  6 ;  Chald.  arad',  Dan. 
V.  '21;  both  rendered  "wild  ass"),  a  term  most 
likely  derived  from  the  braying  voice  of  the  ani- 
mal. In  its  Datnral  state  it  new  seeks  woody, 
bat  nptand  pasture,  moontainous  sod  rocky  re- 
treats ;  and  It  is  habitoated  to  stand  on  the  brink 
of  precipices  (a  practice  not  entirely  obitterated  In 
our  own  dmustic  races),  wbenoe,  with  protruded 


and  asses  thus  painted  occur  fluently  in  Orient 
illuminated  MSS.,  and  although  the  tsste  may  be  p 
rile,  we  conceive  that  it  is  the  record  of  remote  oa 
quest  achieved  by  a  nation  of  Central  A^  mounts 
on  spotted  or  clooded  horses,  and  revived  by  the  F 
thians,  who  were  dmilarly  equipped  (see  ImtrwL  to 
Ifitt.  o/the  Hone,  in  the  JVaterB&Cs  Library,  voL  x 
No  other  piimaTal  Invadon  from  the  Bast  bnaem 
on  sncb  animals  than  that  of  the  so-called  Centanrs 
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ears,  tt  surveys  the  scene  below,  blowing  and  at  length 
braying  in  extreme  excitement.  This  liabit  is  beau- 
tifiiily  depicted  by  Jeremiah  (xvll,  6;  xlviii,  6).  Va- 
rieties of  this  species  are  designated  by  the  following 
terms :  1^?  (.a'yir)  is  translated  iu  the  Auth.  Vers, 
"yonngass,"  "colt,"  "foal;"  but  this  rendering  does 
not  appear  on  all  occanons  to  be  correct,  ti>e  word  be- 
ing sometimes  used  for  animals  that  carry  loads  and 
till  the  ground,  which  sflems  to  aflbrd  evidence  of  at 
least  fall  growth  (Ist.  xxz,  6,  24).  l^inK  (plkon', 
usually  "ass"  rimply)  Is  sometimes  nns^sfkctori- 
ly  rendered  "  she-ass,"  unless  we  suppose  tt  to  re- 
far  to  a  breed  of  greater  beauty  and  importance  than 
the  common,  namely,  the  silver-gray  of  Africa,  which, 
being  large  and  indocile,  the  females  were  anciently 
selected  in  preference  for  ridinic,  and  on  that  account 
fitrmed  a  valuable  kind  of  property.  From  eariy  ages 
a  white  breed  of  this  race  was  reared  at  Zobeir,  the 
ancient  Dassora  and  capital  of  the  Orcheni,  flrom  which 
place  civil  dignitaries  still  obtain  their  white  asses  and 
white  mules.  It  is  now  the  fashion,  as  it  was  during 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  protwbly  in  the  time  of  the 
judi^es,  to  dapple  this  breed  with  spots  of  orange  or 
crimson,  or  of  both  colors  together ;  and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  meaning  of  the  word  ihx  (checkered?),  ren- 
derad  **  white"  In  Judg.  v,  10 ;  an  Interpretation  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  Babylonian  Sanhedrim,  who,  In 
answer  to  King  Sapor's  oflbr  of  a  horse  to  convey  the 
Jewish  Messiah,  say,  "  Tbon  hast  not  a  hundred-spot- 
ted horse,  such  as  his  (the  Messiah's)  asa."  Horsea 
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recorded ;  their  era  coincides  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Judges  (see  Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  at  Judg.  v,  10). 

Asses  have  olways  been  in  extensive  use  in  the  East 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  il,  407) ;  and  tbey  were  em- 
ployed by  Joseph's  brethren  to  carry  grain  from  Egrpt 
—a  Journey  to  whicb  they  are  competent,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  Interrening  dmrts  (Hackett's  fUtutra.  of 
Script,  p.  99).  They  were  abundant  In  Ancient  Egypt 
(as  donkeys  sUU  are,  Lane's  Mod.  Eg,  i,  209\  where 
they  were  employed  in  treading  out  grain,  and  for  otb«r 
purposes  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  i,  231).  They  ere  not 
represented  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (Layard't 
Ninevtk,  ii,  8S8),  although  tbe  omagtr  or  wild  sss  is  Afll 
celebrated  In  that  region  for  Its  swiftness  (ib.  i,  265). 

2.  vn'tjpe'n,  renderedlikewise"wildasa,"  isade- 
rivative  of  the  same  root  which  in  Hebrew  has  pn>- 
duced  para$,  horse,  and  paramn,  horsemen.  Peruana 
and  Parthians.  Though  evidently  a  generical  term, 
the  Scripture  uses  it  in  a  spe^c  sense,  and  seems  to 
intend  by  it  the  horse-ass  or  wild  mule,  which  the 
Greeks  denominated  lumionot,  and  tbe  modems  /ijr- 
gtiai;  though  we  think  there  still  remains  some  com- 
mixture in  the  desci^ttioita  of  the  speciea  and  those^of 
the  boidcm,  or  wild  ass  of  Northern  Asia.    Both  are 
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nearly  of  the  same  stature,  and  not  unUka  In  sm* 

eral  distribution  of  colors  and  markings,  but  tbe  ie- 
mumot  is  dktingnished  from  the  otber  by  its  neigUi^ 
voice  and  the  deficiency  of  two  teeth  in  the  jaws. 
Tbe  species  is  first  noticed  by  Aristotle,  who  mentions 
nine  of  these  animak  as  bung  brought  to  Ptirygia  by 
Phamaoes  the  satrap,  of  which  tiiree  jreie  living  'a 
the  time  of  hif,  ton  PImnuiaa»QT^  was  wliile 
tbe  magtr  atfll  rain^wtialiiXapia^^  and  Syria, 
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and  pmma  Oxtt  U  had  nntO  then  been  consUmd  tbe 
Bune  spedes,  or  that  from  its  nritjr  it  had  escaped 
disciiminatioii ;  bat  no  doubt  remains  that  it  was 
the  gotarkkar,  or  bone-ass,  which  is  implied  by  the 
QKine  hemioma.    The  allusion  of  Jeremiah,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  pen  (xir,  6),  most  fiircibly  depicts  tbe 
scarcity  of  food  When  this  spedM,  innmd  to  the  des- 
ert and  to  vant  of  water,  are  made  the  promliMiit 
example  of  suffering.    See  Huui.    Thej  were  most 
likely  ased  in  traces  to  draw  chariots.    The  ant< 
mals  ao  noticed  in  Iso.  xzi,  7,  and  by  Herodotus,  are 
the  same  wtiich  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Amobios  make 
the  Caramanians  and  Scythians  employ  in  the  same 
■wvy.     We  claim  the  pert,  and  not  the  arod,  to  be 
tins  spedea,  because  tbe  hmimo;  or  at  least  the  gourb- 
kur,  doea  not  bnty,  as  before  noUced ;  and  becanse^ 
notwfthatanding  tts  fieroeness  and  veloci^,  it  is  ac- 
tually used  at  present  as  a  domestic  animal  at  Luck- 
now,  where  it  was  observed  by  Duvaucel.    Tbe  A«nu- 
onot  is  little  Inferior  to  tbe  wild  borse ;  in  shape  it  re- 
sembles a  mule,  in  graceflilness  a  horse,  and  In  color 
it  is  aUveiy,  with  broad  spaces  of  flaxen  or  bright  bay 
on  the  thigh,  flank,  shaaldar,  neck,  and  head;  theears 
an  wide  like  the  ubta's,  and  tiie  neck  Is  clothed  wttb 
a  vertical  dark  maae  prolonged  in  a  stripe  to  tbe  tuft 
of  the  tail.    The  company  of  this  animal  is  liked  by 
horses,  and,  when  domesticated,  it  is  gentle.    It  is  now 
found  wild  from  the  deserts  of  the  Oxos  and  Jaxartes 
to  .China  and  Central  India.   In  Cntch  it  is  never 
known  to  drink,  and  in  whole  district!  which  it  fre- 
quents water  Is  not  to  be  fbnod ;  and  though  the  na- 
tives talk  of  tlte  fine  flavor  of  the  flesh,  and  tbe  pour 
in  Persia  is  the  food  of  heroes,  to  a  European  its 
smell  ifi  abominable. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Wild  Ass. 

Ass's  Head. — 1.  By  the  law  of  Uoses  the  ass  was 
declared  unclean,  and  therefore  was  not  used  as  food, 
excepting,  as  It  would  q>pear,  in  cases  of  extreme 
famine.  This  inforenco,  howevw,  is  drawn  ftom  a  case 
where  tbe  tern  asa's  haad"  may  be  «idained  to  mean 
not  Uterally  th*  head  Vt  an  ass,  but  a  certain  nwasore 
or  weight  so  called,  as  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  20,  where  It  is 
Bud  that  Jesse  sent  to  Saul  "  an  ass  of  bread ;"  for,  in 
our  version,  "  laden  with"  is  an  addition  to  tbe  text. 
Although,  therefore,  the  famine  in  Samaria  may  possi- 
bly have  compelled  the  people  to  eat  asses,  and  a  head 
nay  have  beoi  very  dear,  still  tbe  aspresaion  may  de- 
note tbo  meaaore  at  weight  which  bore  the  same  name. 
Tlie  prohlbmon,  however,  had  more  probably  an  eco- 
BODical  than  a  religious  purpose;  hunting  was  thus 
discouraged,  and  no  horses  being  used,  it-  was  of  im- 
portance to  augment  the  number  and  improve  the 
qualities  of  the  ass.  This  example  of  tlie  use  of  asses' 
flesh  (an  "ass's  head")  in  extreme  fiunine  (sometimes 
the  flesh  was  Tegarded  as  a  delicacy,  Apnl,  ifeUm.  vii, 
p.  168,  BIp.  ed. ;  comp.  Galen,  FaaiU.  alim.  1,  2,  p.  406, 
ed.  K&hn ;  PUa.  >-iii,  66)  occurs  in  2  Kings  vi,  26  (comp. 
Plutarch,  Vit.  Arka.  24 ;  Barhebr.  Chnm.  p.  149, 488), 
although  it  was  unclean  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  400 ;  comp. 
Ezod.  xiil,  18;  xxxiv,  20),  and  the  ass  could  not  be 
offered  in  eacriflce  (Porphyr.  Ab$tin.  ii,  25 ;  but  it  was 
otixrwise  among  the  Persians,  Strabo,  xt,  727 ;  even 
is  magic  its  flesh  waa  used,  Ammian.  Ifazc  xxz,  b,  p. 
238,  Bip.  ed.).   See  Food. 

i.  As  this  animal  was  most  serviceable  to  man,  Its 
name  was  held  in  nsftd  rather  than  contempt.  The 
■lander,  therefore,  current  among  the  Romans,  and  di- 
rected sgainst  the  Jews,  that  they  adored  the  head  of 
u  ass  in  secret,  may  not  have  origiiiated  in  direct  mal- 
ies  or  miainterpretathm,  bat  bave  arisen  of  some 
Gaoetic  fancies,  In  which  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who 
had  neariy  forsaken  the  Scriptares  i  n  search  of  tbe  mag- 
'ctl  delusions  of  the  Cabela,  and  new  semi-Christians 
in  thst  city  so  deeply  indulged  during  the  first  centu- 
Hes  of  our  era.  Hence  the  Ophite  sect  figured  in  the 
^nles  of  Behemoth,  the  last  genius  or  £on  (?),  under 
ths  name  of  Onoel,  shaped  lUce  an  ass ;  and  there  ex- 
fati  ta  engraved  abraxas,  or  talisman,  of  Gentile  or 
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man  in  flowing  robes  with  an  ass's  head,  and  holding 
an  open  book  with  the  Inscription  "  Deus  Chrlstiano- 
rum  menenychitea."  It  is  not  likely  that  mere  malice 
would  engrave  its  spite  upon  amulets,  although,  if  Ja- 
bloDski  be  correct,  the  ass  waa  bold  in  contempt  In 
Egypt,  and,  thsreflue.  In  Akxandila;  hnt  among  the 
Araba  and  Jews  we  bave  "tbe  video  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,"  a  solemn  allusion  derived  from  the 
wild  ass,  almost  the  only  voice  in  the  desert;  and  fai 
tbe  distinguishing  epithet  of  Mirvsn  II,  last  Ommiad 
caliph,  who  was  called  Hymar  aUGezerah,  or  wild  ass 
of  Mesopotamia — proofs  that  no  idea  of  contempt  was 
associated  with  tbe  prophet's  metaphor,  and  that,  by 
sQch  a  designation,  no  insult  was  intended  to  the  per- 
son or  dignity  of  the  prince.  In  more  remote  ages 
Tartak  or  Tariiak  was  an  asa^god  of  the  Avfan,  ud 
Tank  was  the  Arabian  name  of  another  equine  divhi- 
ity,  or  a  different  name  for  the  same  Tartak,  whose 
form  may  possibly  be  preserved  to  the  present  day  in 
the  Image  of  the  Borak,  or  mystical  camel,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  Koran,  bore  Mohammed,  and  is  now 
carried  in  processions  at  the  Nums.  It  is  shaped  like 
a  horse,  having  a  white  body  with  red  legs,  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  and  a  woman's  instead  of  an  ass's  head. 
Yet  this  attributing  of  the  worship  of  the  ass  (ass's 
head)  to  the  Jews  (Plat.  ^/mpoi.  iv,  6 ;  Tacit.  Hut. 
T,  4;  Diod.  Sic.  Est.  ii,  226;  comp.  Josephus,  A^on, 
ii,  7)  was  a  highly  odious  misconstruction  (see  Bemhold, 
in  the  Erkmg.  Aiuag.  1744,  No.  62).  The  historical 
fonndatim  ^  this  tradltira  cannot  be  traced  to  tbe 
well-known  legend  of  a  foastain  of  water  discovared 
in  the  desert  by  on  ass  (Tacit,  vt  ttgrra),  for  the  ar- 
guments  adduced  by  Creuzer  {Cottmeni.  Herod,  i,  270 
sq.)  lead  to  no  clear  result  (see  Fuller,  Mitcell.  ill,  8, 
p.  SS2  sq.),  and  the  etymological  reference  by  Hase 
(ZJe  lapidejimdamenti,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  viii)  to  the 
idol  Ashimam  (q.  v.)  la  as  little  satlsfkctory  (see  MCkl- 
ler,  in  the  Stud,  n.  Krit.  1848,  ir,  909  iq. ;  Bochart, 
HitroM.  I,  199  sq.;  oomp.  Mfaiac.  FeL  ix,  4;  and  tlie 
Talmud,  SSkM.  v,  1).  See  generally,  on  this  suliject 
of  onolatiy,  the  treatises  of  Polemann  (Brem.  1706) ; 
Morinus  (in  his  Dittert.  p.  286-836) ;  Hassns  and  Ot- 
tiUB  (Erf.  1716) :  Del  Monaco  (Neap.  1715);  Bembard 
(in  tbe  Erl.  Gel.  Ameig.  1744,  No.  62);  Linder  (JExe. 
ad  Mime,  FO.  Ix,  4);  Grape  (Lips.  1696);  HaasBoa 
(bi  tbe  Bibl.  Brem.  iU,  1086  sq.);  Heine  (hi  his  IHa- 
tert.  Ii,  1.  c.  10);  Schuize  (in  his  Dieiert.  1);  Schu- 
macher (^De  caitu  animaiimi,  p.  60-90);  MQnter(i>. 
Chritten  im  heidn.  Haiue,  p.  118  sq,).  See  Oholatrt. 

Ass  OF  Balaam.  —  Here  we  shall  only  inquire 
whether  it  were  a  reality  or  an  allegofy ;  an  imagina- 
tion, or  a  virion  of  Balaam.  Augustine,  with  the  great- 
er number  of  commentators,  supposes  It  was  a  certain 
fact,  and  takes  it  literaUy  (QtHsri.  m  Cm.  48,  fiO). 
He  discovers  nothing  in  the  whole  relation  more  sur- 
prismg  than  tbe  stupidity  of  Balaam,  who  heard  his 
ass  speak  to  him,  and  who  replied  to  it,  as  to  a  roason. 
able  person ;  and  adds,  as  his  opinion,  that  God  did  not 
give  the  ass  a  reasonable  soul,  but  permitted  it  to  pro- 
nonnce  certain  words,  to  reprove  the  prophet's  covet- 
oumess.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (In  VUa  Motia)  seems  to 
think  that  tbe  ass  did  not  otter  words ;  but  that,  hav- 
ing brayed  as  nsual,*or  a  little  more  than  nso^  tbe 
diviner,  practised  in  drawing  presages  from  the  voices 
of  beasts  and  of  birds,  easily  comprehended  tbe  mean- 
ing of  tbe  ass;  and  that  Moses,  designing  to  ridicule 
this  superstitions  art  of  augury,  relates  tbe  ntatter  as 
if  tbe  ass  really  spoke  articulately.  (But  see  2  Peter 
U,  16.)  Maimontdes  asserts  the  whide  dialogue  to  he 
but  a  kind  of  fiction  and  allegory,  whereby  Uoses  re- 
lates what  passed  only  in  Balaam's  Ima^nation  as  real 
history.  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  suppresses  It  entire- 
ly. So  most  Jewish  authors  (not  Joeepb.<4fU.  Iv,  6, 3) 
consider  it,  not  as  a  circumstance  which  actually  took 
place,  but  as  a  vision,  or  some  similar  occurrence.  Le 
Ckrc  solves  the  difficulty  b^^  fu^^t^  S^^^  be^^^ 
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In  the  tnumlpitton  souls,  pusing  from  one  body 
Into  anotbw,  from  a  duu  into  a  beut,  rectprooUj ; 
■nd,  tbereAm,  be  «u  not  surprised  «t  tbe  ass's  com- 
pltUnt,  but  conversed  witb  it  as  if  it  wen  rational. 
Others  have  imagined  diffmnt  ways  of  solving  tbe 
difficulties  of  this  bistory.  In  conMdering  this  ques- 
tion,  Hr.  Taylor  (in  Cahnet,  Diet.')  assoines  as  &ctt, 
(1.)  That  BsJaam  was  accustomed  to  angary  and  pE«- 
•ages.  ^O^^ontbisoccanonbewonUnotloeavery 
event  capable  of  such  interpretation,  as  presages  were 
supposed  to  indicate.  (3.)  That  he  was  deeply  intent 
on  the  issue  of  bis  journey.  (4.)  That  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  toward  Balalc  was  calculated  to  represent 
himself  as  an  extraordinary  personsge.  (6.)  Tliatthe 
iMbavlor  of  the  ass  did  actually  fbetiocbb  the  conduct 
vX  Balaam  in  the  tbiee  parUcnlan  <tf  it  wbieh  are  m- 
corded.  Fir$t,  tbe  ass  tamed  aside,  and  went  into  the 
field,  for  which  she  was  smitten,  punished,  reproved; 
so  Balaam,  on  the  first  of  bis  perverse  attempts  to  curse 
Israel,  was,  as  it  were,  smitten,  reproved,  ponisbed, 
[L]  by  God,  [2.]  by  Balak.  The  tcond  time  the  ass 
was  mora  harshly  treated  for  hurting  Bsiaam's  foot 
against  the  wall;  eo  Balaam,  for  fais  second  attempt, 
was,  no  doubt,  stiU  Cut  her  mortified.  7Ain%,  the  ass, 
seeing  inevitable  danger,  fell  down  and  was  smitten 
wverely;  in  like  manner,  Balaam,  tbe  third  time,  was 
oremiled  by  God  to  spealc  troth,  to  bii  own  disgrace, 
and  escaped,  not  witliout  hazard  of  his  life,  from  tbe 
anger  of  Balaic  Nevertheless,  as  Balaam  had  no 
sword  in  his  hand,  though  tie  wished  for  one,  witb 
which  to  day  bis  ass,  so  Balak,  notwithstanding  his 
fniy,  and  his  seoiUng  inclination,  had  no  power  to  de> 
Btioy  Balaam.  In  riiort,  as  tbe  ass  was  OM>oaed  by 
tbe  angel,  but  was  driven  forward  by  Balaam,  so  Ba- 
laam was  opposed  by  God,  but  was  driven  forward  by 
Balalc,  against  his  l>etter  knowledge.  Were  we  sure 
that  Balsam  wrote  this  narrative,  and  that  Hoses  cop- 
ied it,  a;  the  rabbins  afflrm,  this  view  of  tbe  snbfect 
would  remove  tba  difficnltiee  which  hsn  been  raised 
agiunstiL  It  mi^  tban  be  entitled  "aapedmanof 
Balaam's  aogniyi"   See  BAi.aaM. 

AsaaU'u  C^fiiaC  r.  SafJi'ac),  one  of  the 
"  captains  over  ttiousands"  who  presented  victims  for 
the  Passover  under  Josiah  (1  Esdr.  i,  9) ;  evidently  tbe 
Hash&biah  (q.  V.)  of  2  Ghron.  zxzv,  9. 

AaBal'imoth  (AwaXitM^  v.  r.  SoXt/Wd),  son  of 
Josapbiss  of  the  "sons"  of  Bania,  who  returned  witb 
160  retainers  f^m  their  exile  (1  Esdr.  viii,  86)  ;  evi- 
dently the  Shelomith  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  genuine  text 
(Ezra  viii,  10). 

Aawmi,  a  British,  province  of  Farther  India,  hav- 
ing an  area  wtimstiad  at  18,200  aquara  mUee,  and  a 
population  of  602,600  souls.  It  was  an  independent 
state  until  1822,  when  it  was  incorporated  witb  Bnr^ 
mab.  In  1826  it  was  ceded  to  the  English.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Brahminism,  which  in  this  province 
has  superseded  Buddliism.  Among  the  tribes  which 
iuliabit  the  country,  the  Assamese,  the  Khamtis,  the 
Singphos,  and  the  Nagas  are  the  most  important. 
The  first  mission  in  Assam  was  establislwd  by  the 
American  Baptist  Union  in  1887,  on  the  invitatitm  of 
Captain  Jenkins,  commissioner  general  nf  India  for 
Assam.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  embrace  all  the 
four  principal  tribes  in  the  missionary  operations,  bnt 
insurrectionary  movements  in  1889  and  1842  induced 
^em  to  restrict  their  lalrars  to  the  Assamese.  In  1844 
the  missionaries  established  an  orphan  institution  at 
Nowgong,  which  numbwed  for  serial  year*  &om  50 
to  76  members.  In  1849  the  transUtlon  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Assamese  was  completed,  and  printed  at 
Sibsagar,  in  Assam,  in  1849.  There  were  in  Assam, 
in  1859,  7  American  and  8  native  missionaries,  S 
churches,  50  church-members,  1  boarding-school  with 
46  pupils. — Newcomb,  Ct/chpcKUa  of  MUtwm;  (Bo*. 
ton)  lifimoiuiTj/  Magasanty  1859,  p.  276.    See  Ihbia. 

Asaani'M  CA<nra/u'ac  v.  r.  £a/uac,  Tnlg.  \<isfaM- 


naa\  of  ttia  twelve  priests  selaetBd  by  Esra  M 
transport  the  sacred  vessels  to  Janinlem  (1  Eadr.  ^i, 
54) ;  a  corruption  for  HasHABUB  (q.  T.)  of  tha  tag- 
inal  text  (Ena,  viii,  84>. 

AsBarltis.   See  Fabththo. 

AffffWMin'S  a  secret  military  and  reUgioiu  osdat 
in  Syria  and  Persia,  a  branch  of  the  "  lamaelitei^ 
(q.  y.)  or  "  ShJitea."  They  were  snppfeawd  in  the 
lltb  and  18th  centuries,  bnt  tlieir  pflnc^les  to  soBa 
extent  survive  in  the  Aatanami  (q.  v.).  Tbe  secret 
doctrines  of  the  Ismaelitee,  who  bad  tbur  headquar- 
ters in  Cairo,  declared  the  descendants  of  Ismael,  tbe 
last  of  the  seven  so-called  imanms,  to  be  alooe  entitled 
to  tbe  caliphata ;  and  gave  an  allegorical  interpretation 
to  tbe  imeepts  of  Islam,  which  led,  as  their  advenaH 
rias  asNTted,  to  cemnderiog  all  positiTe  rdigiona  eqosl-i 
ly  right,  and  all  actions  morally  indiSmnt.  The| 
atrocious  career  ci  the  Assasmus  was  Imt  a  natural 
qoence  of  such  teaching.  The  founder  of  these  laft,i 
Hassan  ben-Sabbah  el-Homairi,  of  Persian  desceat, 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  Uth  centniy,  atodied  at  Nifb.! 
par,  under  the  celebrated  Mowasek,  and  had  aabse*] 
quentiy  obtained  from  IsmaeliU  dmM,  or  rdigioBsi 
laadara,  a  partial  indgbt  into  th«r  secret  dodzinei, 
and  a  partial  coosecration  to  tbe  r&nk  of  daL  But,  on 
betaking  bimeelf  to  tbe  central  lodge  at  Cainv  hi 
quarreled  witb  the  sect,  and  was  doomed  to  hani^ 
ment.  He  suoceeded,  Inwever,  in  making  his  escape 
from  ttie  ship,  and  reaching  the  Syrian  coast,  sAer 
which  he  returned  to  Penia,  everywhere  eoUoctingad-i 
herenta,  with  the  view  of  founding,  upon  the  Imari*. 
ite  model,  a  aecret  ofdar  of  Us  own,  a  spades  of  »-j 
ganiaed  society  whicb  should  be  a  terror  to  bis  moit. 
powerful  neighbors.  The  internal  coostttotion  of  tiie 
order,  which  had  some  resemblance  to  the  otdeis  of 
Christiaa  knighthood,  was  as  follows;  First,  as  eo- 
preme  and  absolute  mler,  came  the  ljbeikb-«l-jeb4l, 
tbe  Prineo  or  OiA  Man  of  the  UoontiiB.  His  vies- 
gevanta  in  Jebsl,  Knbistan,  and  Syria  were  the  Ihna 
Dm-al-kMr,  or  grand  priora  of  the  ordmr.  Next  cane 
the  dais  and  refika,  which  last  were  not,  bowens; : 
initiated,  like  tbe  former,  into  every  stage  of  the  se- 
cret doctrines,  and  had  no  authority  aa  teachers.  To 
the  uninitiated  belonged,  first  of  all,  tbe  fedaris  or 
fedais— L  e.  tbe  devoted;  a  band  of  reeolota  youths, 
the  ever  ready  and  blindly  obedient  executiansrs  of 
the  Old  Man  of  tbe  Monntsin.  Before  he  as^gned  Is 
them  thdr  bloody  tasks,  be  used  to  have  them  thrown 
into  a  state  of  ecstasy  by  th«  intoxicating  inflnenoi 
of  tbe  AosAmA  (the  hemp-plant),  which  circamEtsBce 
led  to  tbe  order  being  called  Hashishim,  or  bemp^it- 
ws.  The  word  was  changed  by  Europeans  into  At- 
MUsm,  and  tnuuphtntod  into  the  languagss  of  the 
West  with  the  signification  of  murdarera.  TheLaaki, 
or  novices,  formed  tiw  dzth  division  of  tlw  ocder,  and 
the  latmrers  and  mechanics  tbe  seventh.  Upon  theei 
tbe  most  riipd  observance  of  the  Koran  was  epjohied: 
whQe  the  initiated,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  sU 
positive  religion  as  null.  The  catechism  of  tbe  order, 
placed  by  Hassan  in  the  bands  of  his  dais,  consistsd 
of  seven  parts,  of  wliidi  tbe  second  trestad,  snng 
other  things,  of  the  art  of  worming  tbenuelTesiatoths 

confidence  of  men.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  tbe  temir 
which  BO  unscnqmlous  a  sect  must  have  insfsrsd. 
Several  princes  secretiy  paid  tribute  to  the  OU  Usn 
of  the  Mountain.  Hassan,  who  died  at  the  age  of  iO 
(1126  A.D.),  appointed  as  bia  saccenor  Kia-Bnsaig- 
Omid,  one  of  his  grand  priors.  Kja-Buanrg-Oinid  «as 
succeeded  in  1188  I17  Us  son  Mohammed,  who  kas« 
how  to  maintain  his  power  against  Mnreddin  aad  J"*- 
enf-Salaboddin.  InU68,Has8aBllwasrsshcHK# 
to  extend  the  sserat  privilege  of  the  initiated—exMiip- 
tion,  namdy,  fhnn  podtive  precepts  of  rel^iam— 
to  the  people  ganeraUy,  and  to  abidish  Islam  in  tlw 
Assassin  state,  which  led  to  his  foiling  a  victim  to  lui 
brotfaex4n.Uw'0, IwBB&y  vS^^^tJ^l^?**  of  hit  •(•» 
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{obaanned  II,  who  aeted  in  Ua  flBtlMr*i  spirtt,  the 
jrripn  Dai^l-lnUr,  Siub,  beaiM  independent,  and 
ntered  into  negotiatiraf  vhh  tbs  Cbriathn  kii^c  of 
ernaalem  for  coming  over,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
lie  Clnifltian  &ith ;  bnt  thv  T«iRldan  killed  his  en- 
oys  and  r^ected  his  OTertnres,  that  they  might  not 
we  the  yearly  tribute  which  they  drew  flrom  him. 
lohammed  iras  poisoned  by  bis  son,  Hassan  III,  who 
vlnBtated  lalamiani,  and  Humce  obtained  the  anmame 
<f  tin  Kew  Hbsleni.  Haavan  «aa  aneeeeded  Ho- 
Mxnmed  III,  a  boy  of  nfaie  years  (4d,  who,  by  his  ef- 
bminata  rule,  lad  to  the  oTflitbrow  of  the  uder,  and 
rsa  erentnaliy  ntnrderad  by  command  of  his  son, 
KokTMddin,  the  seventh  and  last  Old  Man  of  the 
Monntaln.  In  1256,  tlw  Mongolian  prince,  Htilagn, 
jnrst  with  bis  hordes  npon  the  hill-forts  of  Persia  held 
by  tit«  Asaaseina,  wUfih  am  canted  to  abottt  a  hundred, 
capturing  and  deatroj^g  them.  The  Syrian  branch 
was  also  put  down  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
bnt  remnants  of  the  sect  still  lingered  (br  some  time 
longer  in  Kuhistan.  In  1S52  the  Assassins  reappear- 
oA  in  Syria,  and,  indeed,  they  are  still  reported  to  exist 
as  a  heretiral  sect  both  there  and  in  Persia.  The  Per- 
sian Ismaelltea  have  an  imaum,  or  snpeilatendent.  In 
the  dlHtatlct  of  Knm,  and  sdll  Inhabit  the  nalKbborhood 
of  iUamut  under  the  name  of  Hosadnia,  Tl»  Syrian 
IsmaeHtes  Hve  In  the  district  of  Maseiat  or'HasBysd. 
Their  castle  was  taken  in  1809  by  the  Noesaries,  but 
lectored. — Cliambere,  Encgdopasdia,  s.  t.  ;  Witho^  das 
£neA(fer^MaMMi«n(C1eTe,1765);  Hammer,  GemMchte 
6er  Auamaen  (Stnttg.  and  Tab.  1818). 

flwnmanl.  the  brnDy  name  of  tbree  of  the  moet 
eminent  Orientalists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
were  HaronitM  (q.  ▼.),  bom  In  ML  Lebanon,  Syria. 

1.  JosBPH  Smomtis,  came  to  Bome  toward  the  be> 
glnnbig  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  made  arch- 
bishop ih  partifmt  of  Tyre,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
hj  Clement  XI.    He  was  sent  by  that  pontiff  on  a  lit- 
erary mission  to  Egypt  and  Syria  in  tiie  years  171ft- 
me,  and  he  broughtback  to  Rome  150  valuable  MSS. 
Oil  a  aeoond  yMt  to  tba  East  (1786-1788)  be  obtained 
many  more  MSS.,  vitfa  3000  ancient  cdna,  medala, 
etc.  Assemaoi  was  a  man  of  immense  erudition  and 
industry.    Hte  most  important  pnbHcatkos  were :  1. 
Bihliolheca  OrtenttdtM  ClemaUino  Vaticaaa  (Rome,  1719- 
1728, 4  vols,  fol.),  a  biographical  acconnt  of  the  Syrian 
Tiitere,  divided  into  three  classes,  L  e.  Orthodox,  Jao- 
obiles,  and  Nestoriana,  with  cqdona  extracts  in  the 
Syriac  text,  and  a  Ladn  rernon,  lisla  of  tbeir  worlcs, 
ud  comments  on  tin  same.    He  intended  to  proceed 
vith  tiie  Arabian,  Copt,  and  other  Eastern  writers,  but 
ootbtng  appeared  In  in4nt  beyond  the  Syriac.  The 
fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheea  is  engrossed  by  a 
learned  dissertation  on  the  Syrian  Nestorlans.   2.  8l. 
^fhvm  i%ri  Opera  omnia  qua  extant  (Rome,  1782- 
1746, «  vols.  fol.).   This  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
I^Ando,  one  of  the  old  Syrian  ftthers,  containing  the 
Sniae  text  and  a  Latin  translatlen,  was  begun  by  Am- 
^KtA,  another  learned  Maronlte,  Uving  at  Rome,  and 
better  known  as  Fatlier  Benedetti,  being  a  member  of 
tite  Bodety  of  the  Jesuits,  and  after  his  death  was  com- 
|)et(d  by  Assemanl.    This  work  b  much  esteemed, 
■ad  On  Latin  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  worka  of 
AttMUid,  who  was  mere  skilled  in  the  Orieotal  than 
Oa  Lirtin  language.   8.  Ktde»daria  Ecdena  anv 
"f^B,  m  qi^m  Sat^onm  nomrno,  imagmei,feai  diet, 
^'^^nianm  Orimtu  ae  Oeeidentu,  pramutit  umvt  ca- 
J"*?*  £edeti(8  origimbtu,  recensentur,  deMribtmtur,  el 
MwitAutnmtMr  (Rome,  1766-1767,  6  vols.  4to).  4. 
B^HttiUea  JwU  Orimkdu  Oaatm<n  et  Chilit  (Rome, 
^^7*4, 4  vols.  4to).   Berides  these,  he  pabHshed 
"W^i^fo  ZJmgttm  A  rdka  (Rome,  1782,  4to)  and  oih- 
«r  mrks.  Majiy  of  his  writings  were  tramt  In  a  fire 
^flw  Tstioan  fai  1768.    He  died  at  Rome  ht  1768,  at 
^«^or  eighty.    He  left  HSS.,  several  historical 
™'*'t>4oaB,  and  other  fragments,  on  the  Christian 
V'Nttiei  of  the  ioduit  patriaidtate  (^Astioch,  on 


the  natkm  of  the  Copts,  on  the  Nestorians,  and  odier 
Eastern  sects,  etc.,  which  have  been  publislwd  by  MaL 
It  is  said  that  there  are  stni  at  Some  MSS.  In  Us  hand* 
writing  enough  to  fill  100  volnmes. 

2.  Joseph  AloYSIOS,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languagea  at  Rome,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  9, 1782.  His  moet  important  work  is  the  Codem 
iMurgiem  Eedetia  Umvena  (Rome,  1748-1766, 18  vds. 
4to).  This  vast  work  w«8  intonded  to  Include  all  Ori- 
ental and  Wealem  lltari^  but  was  never  cmnpleted. 
Still  it  is  of  great  value.  He  also  wrote  a  Commented 
rim  kitl.-tkeologicii»  de  Catholidg  teu  PatriarcJus  Cbai- 
dtaonm  et  Neetoriamoram  (Romie,  1775, 4to) : — DimrtOf 
tio  de  Sacris  Ritibus  (Rome,  1757,  4to): — Comment.  d» 
ecdetOt,  eanm  reweittia  et  agglo  (1766,  fol.). 

3.  Stbphbh  EvoDiin,  another  neplww  of  Joseph 
Aseemani,  was  bom  at  Tripoli  in  Syria  alwut  1707. 
He  studied  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Syria  ee  a  mis- 
sionary  of  the  Pnqwganda.  He  was  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Lebanon,  1786,  at  which  tiis  uncle  acted  as 
legate.  Sutiseqnaitly  he  spent  some  months  in  Eng- 
:  land,  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Having  established  himself  at  Rome,  be  was 
emi^yed  as  assistant  to  his  uncle  at  the  Vatican,  and 
on  his  UQcla'a  death  succeeded  him  as  npper  keeper  of 
the  library.  He  also  became  titolar  Bishop  of  Apamea. 
He  died  in  1784.  His  literary  reputation  is  not  very 
high.  The  only  worlu  of  any  consequence  which  he 
published  are  the  following;  BViUotheca  Medtceo-Lau' 
renticma  et  Palatina  Codicum  AfSS.  OrienUdUim  Catalo- 
gs (Flor.  1742,  foL),  with  notes  by  Gwi  -^ActaSancto- 
Tum  Martgnm  OrieHlt^im  et  OceHfeMtofHM  (Borne, 
1748,  2  vols.  fid.).  To  tiiis  wnk,  which  be  compiled 
from  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  he  added  UmAcUo/ 
A.  iSmwms  called  "S^lite"  in  Chaldaic  and  Latin.  He 
also  began  a  general  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  mnnn- 
Bcripta,  divided  into  three  classes,  Oriental,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Italian  and  other  modem  languages,  of  which, 
however,  he  published  only  the  first  volume,  in  1766, 
the  fire  in  the  Vatican  having  destroyed  bis  papas. 
Mai  has  cootinned  parta  of  this  catalopie  in  Us  Scr^ 
form  Vetermm  nova  €olhelio. — ^Hanog,  1, 660. 

ABBOmbly  (In  Heb.  irV9,  mei^,  etc. ;  hi  Gr, 
iinc\i)(Ti'a),  a  term  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
note a  convocation  or  congregation  of  persons  legally 
called  out  or  summoned.  See  Congseoatiok.  (1.) 
In  the  usual  or  secular  sense  (Acts  xix,  89).  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  was  divided  into 
several  districts,  each  of  which  had  its  own  legal  as- 
sembly. See  AsiARCH.  Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  by  Ctcero,  and  others  by  Pliny,  particulariy  the  one 
at  Epbeans.  The  regular  periods  irfancb  asaembliea, 
it  appears,  were  time  or  fmr  times  a  month;  althoogfa 
they  were  convoked  extraimlinaTify  for  the  dispatch 
of  any  urgent  burinees.  See  Asu  (Mmon).  (2.)  In 
the  Jewish  sense,  the  word  implies  a  religious  meet- 
ing, as  in  a  gyingogav  (Matt,  xviii,  17);  and  in  the 
Christian  sense,  a  craigregation  of  believers  (1  Cor.  zi, 
18) ;  hence  a  church,  the  Christian  Church,  and  is 
need  of  any  particular  church,  as  that  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  viU,  1)  and  Antioeh  (Acts  xi,  26).  See  Stha- 
oooira;  CHUBoa. 

Hastsbb  ot  Absemblies  (riBDH  ''^S?,  badley' 
anqikoA',  lords  tffihe  gatkerbtgs;  Sept.  el  irapA  r&v 
awayftanav,  Vnlg.  per  moffietromm  connlimn).  Is  a 
phrase  occurring  in  Eccles.  xii,  II,  and  supposed  to  re- 
fer to  the  maeter-8|drits  or  associates  of  the  meetings 
of  the  wise  and  curious  (CiasrifOf  the  parallel  clause), 
held  ht  Eastern  countries,  and  where  sages  and  philos- 
ophers nttered  th^  weighty  s^higs.  See  Mastbb. 
The  preacher  endeavored  to  clothe  the  infinitely  wise 
and  perfiict  doctrines  which  he  taught  In  proper  lan- 
guage. They  were  the  words  of  truth,  and  were  de- 
signed to  prove  quickening  to  the  sluggiBfa  soul  as 
goads  are  to  the  dull  ox  (Acta  ii,  87).  They  were  M- 
cdlved  from  tiw  one  great  ^B^s(k^l^J^miffM^ 
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came  with  grwt  power  as  the  Bsyicga  of  the  most  wIm 
and  aloqMDt  of  their  learned  usembliea ;  ud  they 
would  h(dd  of  the  hearts  and  consdencea  of  men, 
holding  them  to  the  obedience  of  the  tmUi,  as  naiia 
driven  through  a  sound  board  firmlj'  biad  and  fasten 
it  where  we  will  (see  Stoart,  CommaU.  in  loc.).  Heng- 
■tenberg,  however  (Coiiiin«n^.  in  loc.),  ftmciftUly  noder' 
stands  the  p(u'tidpatort  m  Oie  sacred  coik<ium  (or  apo- 
thegms of  Scripture)  to  be  meant.   Sea  Ecclbbiasteb. 

Aasembly,  Oaneral,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States,  denote!  the  highest  court  of  the 
Presbjtflriaa  Chorcb.  It  Atten  from  the  Anglican 
CouTocstion  at  once  in  its  constitution  and  in  Its 
powers,  representing  as  it  does  both  the  lay  and  the 
ctofcal  elements  in  the  Chnrch,  and  possessing  su> 
preme  legislatiTe  sod  judicial  aoUiority  in  all  matters 
purely  eccleshutlcaL  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
EstaUlsbed  Chnrch  of  Scotland  ootutsts  of  representa- 
tives, clerical  and  lay,  from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Church.  The  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  also  ntum 
elders  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  each  of  the  Scottish  universities  sends  a 
representutive.  The  Assembly  meets  once  «  year  in 
tlw  middle  of  Hay,  at  Edinburgh,  and  sits  fbr  ten  days. 
Its  dellbemtlMiB  m  presided  over  by  a  moderator, 
■whois  dectfam  is  the  first  step  in  the  proceedirt^s,  after 
a  sermon  by  his  predecessor.  In  fiirmer  times  this 
office  was  sometimes  filled  by  laymen :  among  others, 
in  1667,  by  George  Buchanan.  In  modem  times  the 
moderator  is  always  a  clergyman.  Bi  pTe6byt«rieB, 
composing  16  synods,  return  members  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Its 
relatiim  to  the  state  is  represented  by  a  royal  commis- 
rioner,  who  ezsrdses  no  ftanction  in  the  Assembly  be- 
yond tiiat  of  addhig^y  bis  presence  the  sanction  ^tbe 
civil  authority  to  its  proceedings.  The  other  fnnction- 
aiias  are  a  principal  and  a  deputy  clerk,  both  clergy- 
men, a  procurator,  and  an  agent.  All  business  not 
dispatched  during  the  session  of  the  Assembly  is  re- 
ferred to  a  commission,  witii  the  moderator  as  con* 
v«ner,  which  meets  immediately  after  the  dlsaidadon 
of  the  Assembly,  and  again  quarteriy.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  which  has 
16  syno^  comprising  71  presbyteries,  and  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  are  similarly  constituted,  the 
principal  point  of  dt^rence  being  the  absence  of  the 
royal  commissioner.  See  Presbttery;  Stmod; 
Fbee  Chcrcd.  For  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  In  the  United  States,  see  Pbbs- 
BTTBBiAM  CunBCH. — Chftmbers,  Enqfdapegdiat  s.  r. 

JuumnMy  of  DIvIiih.  See  Wxstxihstbb. 

AsBW,  mr  mm  eomdOj  AaliA,  die  principal  ao- 
Omr  of  the  Babyloniui  Talmad.  H«  was  bom  at  Bab- 
ylon A.D.  858  (A.H.  4118).  His  Jewish  biographers 
relate  that  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  college  of 
Son,  in  Babylon,  at  the  age  of  fourteen !  He  held 
this  post  till  his  death  in  426.  Rabbi  Abraham  tien- 
Dior  asserts,  in  his  Kahbalak^  p.  6S,  that  since  the  days 
of  Rabbi  Jehnda-Hannasi,  or  Rabbenn-Hahkadoeh,  in 
no  one  but  Ashe  had  been  comUned  at  once  knowledge 
of  the  law,  |rfe^,  humility,  and  magnificence.  His 
fiune  attractad  to  Us  lectures  many  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. The  expositions  of  the  Hisbna  which  he  de- 
livered in  hb  lectures  were  collected,  and  fbrm  the 
iiasis  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  aootittnation 
was  the  work  of  his  disciples  and  followers :  it  was 
completed  sevens-three  years  after  the  death  of  Ashe 
by  R.  Jaab,  president  of  the  college  of  Pumbedita  in 
Babylon.  (Compare  the  Ttematk  Dmid,  first  part,  in 
the  years  4127  and  4187;  S^lUr  Jaduum,  fol.  117; 
Halickoth  Olcmy  p.  18;  Wdfll  £fiKo(kea  ffe&nsti,  1, 
224.)    See  Tauhd. 

Aaaer,  a  learned  monk  of  St.  David's,  whence  (the 
name  of  that  place  in  Latin  being  written  Menapia  or 
Henevia)  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Assbrius 
HsMBVBHSiB.   Aaser  was  invited  to  Uie  oonrt  of  Al- 


fred the  Oreat,  as  is  generally  beUered,  fat  or  Am| 
the  year  880,  but  probably  eariier,  merely  tnm  IN 
reputation  of  hb  learning.  Hit  name  is  preacirwd  bf 
his  AtataUt  Rerum  Gatarum  .£^redi  Mapm. — Ca*^ 
Bitt.  Lit.  anno  890 ;  £ng.  Cj/dop.    See  Ai-PRnx. 

Asm*,  Feast  o£   See  Feaat  op  Absbs. 

AueBSment  (Ki^^  or  I^KilD^;  also  ni 
0*^139)  among  the  Israelites  was  of  two  kinds :  (a)  Ec< 
CLESiASTiCAL. — Acoordlng  to  Exod.  xxx,  13,  each  b> 
raelite  (over  twenty  years  old)  was  obliged  to  contrib- 
ute yearly  a  silver  half-shekel  (a  didrachm,  abool  S) 
cents)  to  the  Temple  (2  Cbron.  xxiv,  6).  This  tax  ex. 
isted  still  in  full  force  after  the  Babylonian  exile  (Matt, 
xvii,  24;  comp.  Ptiilo,  Opp,  iii,  224;  Joeephos,  ^far^ 
vii,  6,  6),  and  all  Jews  residing  in  Palestine  were  n- 
der  the  obligation  of  paying  it  (Josephna,  AmL  xvm. 
9,  1).  See  generally  the  Mishna  {Skektdim,  ii,  4),  ac- 
cording to  which  this  payment  became  doe  Iw^reca 
the  15th  and  S&th  of  Adar  (in  March  or  April).  Sm 
Temple.  Aftsr  the  destruction  of  tba  Temple  at  Js- 
rosalem,  the  Jews  were  obUged  by  a  decree  of  tfaa  Els' 
peror  Vespasian  to  pay  this  snm  yearly  fbr  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Capitoline  at  Rome  (Joseph.  War,  vii,  fi, 
6;  Dio  Case.  Ixvi,  7,  p.  1082).  An  incresM  of  the 
temple-tax,  which  tlM  pressore  of  circumstances  ap- 
pears to  have  compelled,  is  mentioned  in  Meh.  z,  33 
(see  Rambach,  In  loc.).  Besides  this,  there  wen  tat 
the  support  of  the  Temple  certain  definite  nwwssmrat* 
(2  Kings  xil,  4),  such  as  the  tltbea,  flivt-frtdta,  mi 
flrst-bqm  o^rings  (sea  each  of  tbeao  In  alphabadcsl 
order).  Tet,  on  account  of  the  great  fertility  of  the 
Bcdl  ud  the  original  proprietorship  of  each  Israelite 
over  it,  these  sacred  laws  were  ceitainly  not  oaeioaa 
however  much  they  may  resemble  direct  imposts  npoa 

the  ddzens  of  modem  states.   (6)  Civii  Oftbeseae 

trace  appears  prior  to  the  intiodaction  of  n^alty.  Bit 
the  kings  not  only  required  liege  dutisB  (1  SanL  viii, 
12, 16),  but  also  tribute  in  kind  (1  Sam.  viii,  15),  fan 
which  exemption  was  allowed  only  in  certain  cases  (I 
Sam.  xvii,  25),  and  likewise  personal  service  (Amos  va, 
1),  as  well  as  a  capitation-tax  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies (2  Kings  XV,  20 ;  xxiii,  35).  They  also  ra- 
ceived  voluntary  presents  from  their  snfajects  and  dnef 
vassals  (1  Sam.  x,  37;  xvi.  20;  1  Kfaigs  x,  25;  2 
Cbron.  Iz,  24;  xvU,  5%  as  is  stilt  cnatomaiy  in  tbs 
East.  See  Kisa ;  Gift.  Crown-lands  (or  royal 
vate  proper^?)  seem  also  to  be  alluded  to  (1  Khigs 
iv,  S7  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  26  sq. ;  xxvi,  10  sq.),  as 
well  as  tolls  on  goods  in  traUNt  (1  Kings  x,  15),  snd 
even  regal  privileges  and  monopolies  of  a  oHnmeraal 
character  (1  Ein^  X,  28;  comp.  ix,  26 sq.;  sxii,  49). 
Ouring  tba  axOe  and  later,  the  Jews  of  PalartlBe  paU 
taxes  of  various  kinds  to  tbelr  fiirngn  nuutats,  and  so 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews  under  the  Cbaldaan  regents 
(see  Josephos,'  AtU.  x,  9,  1  and  8).  As  Perssoa  tasss 
levied  npon  the  new  Jewish  colonies  are  menttoned 
(Enm  iv,  13,  20;  vii,  24),  mri,  tribtOey  S^a,  axim, 
and  r^n,  toll  (Sept  and  Joseph^  Ant.  xi,  S,  l|  in  gc» 
eral  ^npoi,  diOiei;  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  "bribala"  fbr 
the  first  two,  "custom"  6ir  the  last).  The  distfaictioD 
between  these  terms,  it  is  true,  is  not  at  all  clear;  the 
foregoing  renderings  follow  the  etymolc^;  the  last 
term  O^f^,  halak")  signifying  watf-moiies  (from  Tl^!^, 
to  go),  the  second  Ci^S,  brio'),  ««iuumption-tax  (tnHai 
n^^,  to  connane) ;  the  first  (jTH"^,  middah"),  the  <Urect 
ground  or  income)  tax  {apportionmail,  from  to 
tneamn  out),  which  indivldnals  had  to  pay  (comp.  Lab 
(fonwfwtnn),  as  Grotius  and  Coccelns  have  aapfMSSd 
(see  Geeenins,  BA.  Lex.  s.  tt.  severally).  Aban^bia'i 
hiterpretation  of  this  last  by  eoOfe^ox  has  no  good 
foundation.  The  govemcn  increased  the  severe  tax* 
atioo  of  the  people  (Neh.  ix,  87)  by  many  additional 
assumptions  of  extortion  ^eh.  v,  15).  We  bid  umb- 
tion  (Etra  vi,  8;  vli,  20  sq.)  of  royal  exchoqoets. 
The  priests  and  I^v|^  ')ii;e^(i^ider  Axttxmtjm  ?)  aa- 
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«ntpC  from  teXM  (Em  vli,  24).    In  the  Ptdemaic  pe* 
sktA  oCthB  Egypdan  ml*  ow  PakBttna  inrtincaa  oocnr 
^  tha  facing  or  learing  oat  of  tb«  collection  of  ths 
pablio  rermoM  (ti^  ?)  to  the  highest  tedder  (Joseph. 
AiU.  3di,  4, 1, 4  and  &).    The  yeariy  rent  of  all  snch 
dues  in  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palesttne  amounted  under 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  to  16  talents  of  silver ;  and  we  may 
easily  imagine  what  vexation  it  occauoned  when  the 
taxes  reached  so  enormous  a  Bom  (JoMfdi.  Ant.  xU,  4^ 
5^.    -Xmposte  by  the  Sgrian  mien  of  Palestine  are  also 
named  (1  Maco.  x,  29;  xi,  86;  xiii,  89).    They  con- 
sisted in  the  levy  of  duties  (^upoi)  upon  salt  (rtfiii 
oXoc^ ;  the  royal  tribute  (tn-t^ovoi,  crown  dtua,  comp. 
the  iMt.  "aumm  coronarium,"  see  Adame'B  Rom.AtU. 
i,  295 ;  in  a  legcript  of  Antiochua  the  Great  [Joseph. 
Ant,  xii,  8,  S]  this  assessment  Is  called  technically  mt- 
yfrai^iriK  fopoe-   Atfirstthe  JewBwereobligedtobring 
a  gold  "ennn-idece"  as  the  [expected]  "|^"  but 
afterward  it  might  be  rendered  In  any  coin;  socb  a 
regal  doe  is  indicated  in  2  Mace.  It,  9);  the  third  of 
the  Med  (rpirov  njf  airopag)tAnd  the  half  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  trees  (ijfttav  rov'icapirov  rov  ^vXivov),  these 
latter  being  payments  in  kind  common  to  most  nations 
of  antiquity  (comp.  Pausan.  Iv,  14, 3 ;  see  the  HalL  En' 
cjfeiop.  xxl,  90).   There  existed  also  tolls  and  poll- 
taxes  (Joseph.  Aid.  xll,  8,  8;  xlll,  8,  8),  as  tbeBS  ate 
not  clused  under  the  usual  name  (^upoi)  of  imposts 
(on  1  Hacc  x,  88,  see  UichBelis  in  loc).    The  priests 
and  Levites  nioeUy  eitjoyed  an  exemption  from  these 
aasessmentB  (Joseph.  Afii.  xii,  8,  8).    Letting  out  of 
the  (royal)  ground-rents  (of  single  districts)  was  also, 
at  tUa  time,  wrt uncommon  (1  Maec.  xi,28;  xUl,  15). 
A  speclea  of  fljreedconMbtition  also  appears  to  be  re- 
(iBTred  to  (1  Mace,  xv,  31).    Jodsa  was  first  brought 
under  tribute  (uiroriX^  ^opov,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  4,  4; 
perhaps,  however,  this  refers  to  Jerusalem  only)  to  the 
Rnmana  by  Pompcy,  although  the  coon  try  as  yet  does 
not  seem  to  hare  been  subject  to  a  yearly  payment, 
but  rather  to  occasional  exactiona  at  the  caprice  of  the 
governor  In  power  at  the  time.    The' regular  taxes 
were  labed  \ty  the  native  prinoea  (whe&ar  yeariy 
is  imeertaitt,  oomp.  Api^an,  Cn.  t,  75 ;  bnt  the  Bo- 
mans  were  accsstonwd  to  impoee  tribute  upon  their 
dependesdes,  1  Mace,  viii,  7 ;  2  Mace,  viil,  10),  and 
Julias  Cwaar  ordidned  tlus  by  a  special  decree  (Joseph. 
.4»l.  xiv,  10,  6  sq. ;  comp.  22).    These  revenues  were 
not  inconsideraUe  (Joseph,  AiU.  xix,  8,  2),  and  were 
derived  partly  from  royal  lands  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiv,  10, 
S),  partly  from  the  ground  and  income  taxes  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV,  9, 1;  10,  4;  xvii,  2, 1;  8,  4.   Josephns,  Ant. 
xix,  6,  3,  likewise  mentions  a  house-tax,  either  a  Aaty 
npoD  tbe  simple  dwelling,  or  the  premises  in  general), 
and  partly  from  tolls  (Joseph.  AiU,  siv,  10,  6, 22) ;  and 
under  the  Herods  were  also  added  very  oppresidve  dty 
taxes  (Joeeph,  Ata.  xvn,  8,  4;  comp.  xvili,  4,  8).  In 
additioo  to  all  thasa,  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their 
partisan  warfiue  against  the  Romans,  were  ccanpelled 
to       many  spsdal  war  taxes  (Joaeph.  Aiti.  xiv,  11, 
2).    As  at  first  single  parts  of  Jndna,  and  finally  the 
whole  country,  came  under  the  immediate  Roman  gov- 
ernment, the  Jews  were  obliged  (Plin.  HUt.  Nat.  xii, 
54),  Ulu  otlier  Roman  provinces  (see  Savigny,  in  the 
AUtaadi.  der  Berl.  Aleademu,  1822  and  1823,  Histor- 
philoL  Class,  p.  87  sq.),  to  pay  tha  ground  utd  head 
tax  (Matt.  X3ii,  17),  w^  a  view  to  wUeh  a  census  and 
asaessment  had  already  .been  made  out  1^  Angostns 
(LnkeU,  1,2;  comp.  Acts t, 87;  seeJoBopb.  Jn^. xviii, 
1, 1) ;  moreover,  the  dty  consumption  excise  (in  J&. 
maalem). continued  stUl  for  a  long  time  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xviii,  4, 8),  and  Um  tolls  (on  ^dpoc  and  rikoq,  the  Lat. 
tnbvtum  and  vee^gal,  Binn.  xlU,  7,  see  Eype,  Q&wrv. 
ii,  188  sq.),  which  were  coosidecable  along  the  com- 
mercial rontes  (espedalty  between  Damascus  and  Ptol- 
aatais)  and  at  the  sea-ports,  and  also  from  the  export  of 
balsam  and  cotton,  were  exacted  as  elsewhere.  See 
Gdrom.    These  united  imposts,  but  especially  the 
aiptatioii-tax  (Appian,  Syr.  AO),  severe^  oppressed 
H  It 


tha  people  (Tadt.  Amudt,  ii,  42),  particularly,  no 
donbt,  becaasa  thc^  were  not  apportioned  according  to 
an  exact  ratio  of  taxation ;  and,  in  addition,  the  pro- 
curators, who  superintended  the  collection,  and  were 
responsible  for  the  return  of  the  duties  Into  the  impe- 
rial treasury,  as  well  as  the  prindpal  collectors  them- 
selves (one  such,  ^oputv  iK\o-fiv(,  under  the  Emperor 
Cains,  by  the  name  of  Capito,  is  depicted  in  Philo,  ii. 
575^  oomp.  826  sq.),  In  various  ways  made  use  of  ex- 
tortion. See  PcBUOAK.  The  powerof  remitting  tax- 
es, where  circumstan^  rendered  U  reasonable,  be- 
longed, under  the  direct  Roman  rule,  only  to  the  Pre*, 
ident  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ani.  xviii,  4,  8).  See,  gener- 
ally, P.  Z0m,  HittoriaJUci  Jud.  sub  imperio  vtt.  Soman. 
(Alton.  1734 ;  also  in  Ugolint  Thamir.  xxvi) ;  Jost, 
GfdL  d.  laratlit.  1  Anhaoft  p.  48  sq.  —Winer,  1,  4. 
Sea  Cbhbds;  Tax. 

Aa'tbnr  (Heb.  A^Mitir',  prob.  i.  q.  I^UK, 

a  itep!  Sept.  'Aaoovp  and  'Auauvpioi;  Auth.  Vers. 
"Asshur,"  in  Gen.  x,  11;  Num.  xxiv,  22,  24;  1 
Chron.  i,  17;  Ezek.  xxvii,  28;  xxxii,  22;  Uos.  xiv, 
8;  « Assur"  bi  Ezra  iv,  2;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  8;  "Assyr- 
ian" or  "  AssyrianB"  In  xiv,  25;  xix,  28;  xxx, 
81;  xxxi,  8;  lii,4;  Lam.  v,  6;  Ezek.  xvi,28;  xxiii, 
9,  12,  28;  Hos.  v,  18;  xi,  6;  xii,  1;  Mic.  v,  6,  8; 
elsewhere  and  usually  "Assyria"  in  very  many  oc- 
currences) appears  in  the  0.  T,  to  be  the  name  (1.) 
properly  (Gen.  x,  11;  see  Michaelis,  Spic.  i,  235  sq.; 
Vater,  Comm.  i,  125,  in  loc.)  of  a  state  in  Western  Asia, 
difierent  from  Babylonia  (Sfainar),  of  which  it  was  ae- 
ccnnted  a  col<my.  The  metropolis  waa  litineveh  (q. 
v.),  ].  e.  the  Hbm  of  the  Greeks;  besides  which  the 
dties  Resen,  Rehoboth,  and  Catnah  (q.  v.  severally) 
are  named,  apparentiy  as  induded  in  the  same  dto- 
trict,  although  the  signification  and  application  of  these 
names  are  uncertain.  (2.)  In  the  books  of  the  Kings 
(and  the  prophets)  it  designates  a  victorious  and  ty- 
rannical kingdom,  which  (according  to  2  Kings  xviii, 
11)  included  also  Mesopotamia,  Media  (comp.  Isa.  vii, 
SQ;  X,  8,  9;  xxil,  26),  as  well  as  (according  to  2 
Kings  xvii,  20;  3  Chron.  xxxiii,  II)  Babylook,  and 
whose  inhaliitants  are  described  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  17, 
28)  as  wealthy  (Nineveh  being  a  mart,  Nah.  iii,  16, 
the  entrepot  between  the  eastern  and  western  trade), 
but  also  arrogant  (Isa.  x,  9  fq. ;  Zach.  x,  II),  and  oc- 
cupying a  futile  tract  (lea.  xviii,  2,  7 ;  Nah.  iii,  19). 
It  is  the  region  also  well  known  to  the  Greeks  as  A»- 
tyria  (once,  Mic.  v,  6,  called  "  the  land  of  Nimrod"), 
which,  together  with  its  capital  Kinus,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Medes  and  Chaldnans.  As  in  the  Bible,  we 
find  likewise  (a.)  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Assyr- 
ia ('Affcrvpia,  Ptol.  vi,  1;  oftener  'Aroi'pia,  Strabo, 
xvi,  507,  or  'Arvpia,  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii,  28)  named  as 
tha  country  shut  in  on  the  noith  t^'  the  high  mountain 
range  (Ht.  Nlphates)  of  Armenia,  on  the  south  almost 
entirely  level,  watered  by  Bevetal  rivers,  and  hence 
very  fruitful ;  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Me- 
dia, on  the  south  by  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the 
west  (by  means  of  the  Tigris)  by  Mesopotamia,  and 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Kitrdi^- 
tan  (comp.  Plin.  v,  13;  Strabo,  xvi,  786;  see  Bern- 
hard,  ad  Dionyg.  Perieg.  p.  739).  (b.)  Far  oftener  As- 
syria was  the  name  given  by  the  andeuts  to  the  pro- 
vincial satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire,  consisting  of 
the  joint  districts  Assyria  and  Babylonia  (Herod,  i, 
178;  comp.  106;  Strabo,  xvi,  507;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xxiii,  20X  indnding  Mesopotamia  (Arrian,  Alex,  vii, 
21, 2 ;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxlv,  S),  and  even  extended  at 
times  its  name  to  a  part  of  Asia  Minor  (Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg. 975 ;  comp.  Mannert,  Y,  il,  424  sq.).  Assyria 
Proper  (Herod,  i,  102,  "the  Assyrians  who  live  In 
Ninus")  is,  on  the  other  hand,  called  Adtabene  (Plin. 
V,  18,  6;  Strabo,  xvi,  512;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxiii,  6; 
in  the  Syriac,  ChedU>,  AssemanI,  Btbliotb.  Or.  Ill,  ii, 
708 ;  by  the  Talmudists,  Chad^,  ^^"m ;  comp.  Dilt. 
the  Arabic  name  of  two  streuDUEof  tbi8.pn)vinceit.  Bo- 
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smmQller,  Aherti.  I,  ii,  118),  vhich  iraa  only  a  prov- 
ioca  ot  AssyriA,  lying  between  AmpMbitis  tnd  tbe 
GuanuNiu  (PUn.  tI,  16;  Hunert,  Y,  ii,  4M  aq.)- 

See  BabTLOMIA  ;  MBSOPOTAKtA. 

little  ia  known  of  tite  early  histoty  of  the  Aaayrian 
empire,  for  tbe  aiusent  acconnta  are  not  only  scanty, 
but  confiued,  and  in  eome  caaes  contradictory,  so 
that  tbe  meet  deserving  efforts  of  modem  (espedaUy 
noent)  scholars  have  scarcely  aTiUed  to  dear  it  np 
(laa  ScbrOer,  Imper^m  BabyUy*.  et  Nim  a  mmmaU. 
mtiq.  Frckf.  1726;  Ubland,  Cinmclo^  Mocra  in  pro- 

cata.  Tubing.  1763).  Tbe  Biblical  nonces,  which  em- 
bfaoe  but  a  email  part  of  ita  history,  do  not  form  a 
connected  whole  with  thoae  of  profane  (Greek)  ao- 
thora.  According  to  the  former  (Gen.  z,  10)  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  waa  founded  by  Nimrod  (q.  t.)  of 
Babylon,  but  its  princea  are  not  oaiiwd  earlier  than 
the  Isracjitiah  king  Menahem  (2  Kings  xr,  19  sq.),  and 
they  appear  sabaeqnently  in  the  hostile  collisiona  with 
tbe  two  Hebrew  kingdoms  (comp.  Hos,  t,  13 ;  vil,  11). 
Those  thos  mentioned  are  the  following :  (1.)  Pul  (2 
Kings,  as  above),  who  exacted  tribute  (B.C.  769)  of 
Israel  (under  Menahem).  (2.)  Tiffiaih-Pileter  (^Kbxgi 
xvl,  7-10 ;  1  ChroB.  xxrlil,  16  aq.),  In  the  time  of  Ahaz 
of  Jndab  and  Pekab  of  Israel,  ttie  latter  of  whom,  with 
his  ally  Rezin  (of  Damaaoene  Syria),  was,  beaten  by 
him  (as  a  mercenary  ally  of  Abaz),  and  many  of  their 
subjects  carried  into  captivity  (B.C.  789).  (8.)  Skal- 
maneter,  who  (B.C.  720)  overthrew  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  and  carried  away  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  into 
eacile  (2  Kings  xvii,  5  sq. ;  xviii,  9).  Jodah  was  also 
tributary  to  bim  (2  Kings  xvtU,  7).  Media  and  Per- 
sia formed  part  of  tUa  Asayriao  king's  domiiUona  (2 
Kings  xvili,  11),  and  he  made  successful  incurrions 
against  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  Ant,  ix,  14,  2).  (4.)  8e»- 
naeh^ib,  who  (B.C.  718)  appeared  b^ore  Jerusalem 
under  Hezekiab  after  an  attack  upon  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xviii,  IS  sq. ;  xix,  89 ;  Isa.  xvii,  xvUi).  (5.)  Etar- 
haddon  (B.C.  poet  712^  the  son  of  Uie  preceding  (2 
Kings  xix,  87 ;  Isa.  xxxvli,  88;  Ezra  iv,  2).  There 
ia,  moreovev,  mention  made  of  Sargon  (only  Isa.  xx, 
1),  who  probably  reigned  but  fi>r  a  short  time  between 
Sbahna^ser  and  Sennacherib  (B.C.  716).  None  of 
these  names  except  Sennacherib  (SanackarA,  Sava- 
XapifioQ,  Herod,  ii,  141),  the  contemporary  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Setho  (comp,  Berosns,  in  Joseph.  Ani. 
z,  1,  4),  occur  in  Grecian  authors  (allusion  is  made 
to  Shalmaneser  In  tbe  passage  cited  by  Joseph.  Ant. 
ix,  14,  2,  tiom  Menander  the  Epbesian,  althou^  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  extract).  Moreover,  Cte- 
sias  (in  Diod.  Sic.  ii;  comp.  Agatbias,  £)«  rtbut  Jut- 
ftnuMM,  2),  JuUna  Afticanna,  Euaebius  (Chron,  Armm. 
i,  98  aq.,  699 ;  ii,  16  sq,),  and  SynceBus  begin  their 
Mries  of  proper  Assyrian  kings,  wboee  empire  ex- 
tended during  its  prime  to  the  Euphrates  (although 
tbe  notices  to  the  Hebrew  writers  from  tbe  time  of 
David  are  ^ent  respecting  Its  growth),  with  Nima 
(Belus),  and  close  it  (260  years  before  Cyrus)  with 
Sardimapaitti  (after  a  duration  of  6520  years,  accord- 
ing to  Herod,  i,  95,  130;  of  1306  [1360]  "years  accord- 
ing to  Cteslas,  in  Diod.  Sic.  U,  21,  28;  of  1460  years 
according  to  Syncellus,  p.  165;  of  1240  years  accord- 
ing to  EuaaUtts,  Ckrvm.  Armm.  U,  16, 167)  or  (in  Syn- 
cellus) Thonoscon-Colems  (Euaeb.  CSkw.  U,  167,  places 
this  Sardanapalns  In  the>time  of  Jeroboam  II,  and 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Lycutgos).  From  this 
point  they  begin,  with  Arbaces,  the  conqueror  of  Sar- 
dsnapalus,  a  new  Median  dj'misty  (comp.  Athen.  xii, 
626  sq.),  which  is  continued  down  to  Astyages  (Hanh- 
am.  Can.  Cliron.  p.  617  sq.,  525  sq. ;  Vignolea,  Ckro- 
nologie,  ii,  161  aq.).  Herodotus,  who,  however,  gives 
merely  general  references  to  Aaayrian  history,  names 
(i,  96  sq.)  as  tbs  ^firsl  Independent  king  of  Media,  De- 
Joces  (comp.  Joseph.  Ani.  x,  2,  2),  and  reckons  to 
AatyaKes  only  /our  (comp.  Dion.  Ilal.  i,  2)  Median 
princes,  including  Astyages  (according  to  him,  theee 


four  Median  kings  reigned  160  yean;  acootifiog  toi 
Diod.  Sic.  the  Median  kingdon  lasted  from  Arbaces  | 
over  282  yeara;  aoowding  Co  SynoaUos,  275  years;: 
according  to  Euseblna,  259  years;  tbe  atataraeuts  of 
Ctesias  can  hardly  be  reooaciled  with  those  of  Herod- 
otus; see  Larcher,  Ckronotog.  zu  Herod,  p.  144  sq.; 
Yolney,  ChronoL  d'Herod.  p.  199  aq.).  llow,  in  or- 
der to  reconcile  the  Biblical  noticeawitb  those  of  the, 
Greek  historians  and  cbronograidwrs,  nearly  aU  nNd-. 
em  investigators  of  biatory  hare  bean  eon^elied  to 
aaaume  a  new  Amyrian  empire  (anbsaqoent  to  this  Sar- 
danapalua),  which  Herodotus  appears  to  austain,  in 
as  much  as  after  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  under  I>e}o- 
ces  he  still  constantly  apeaks  of  a  not  ineousaderahle 
(comp.  i,  102)  Assyrian  kingdom,  with  Ninits  as  itsi 
capital,  which  (but  with  the  exception  of  tbe  Babrlo-j 
nian  portion,  vAqv  i%  Ba^SuAwvufc  ftotpw)  Cy«xares| 
arst  (i,  106)  subdMd  (oom^  Gattarar,  AmA.  p.  28ft 
sq.;  Beck,  (ref^«s(A.i,0068q.;  Jahn,^rcAdoi:  11,1,, 
184;  Eint.  II,  U,  605;  Bredow,  Handb.  p.  192  sq.; 
Kannegiesser,  in  the  HaU.  Encgelop.  vi,  181  sq. ;  Ran- 
mer,  Vorkt.  i,  98 ;  in  rain  oppoted  by  Hartmaim,  in 
the  AUff.  Lit.  Zeii,  1813,  Ko.  89;  and  UmgmeL  EinL 
p.  146  sq.).  Tbe  late  independence  of  Aasyria,  vbtch, 
in  consequence  of  this  Median  revolntioa,  had  beeome 
for  a  long  time  merely  a  aatrapy  (cmnp.  Syncellus, 
Chnm.  p.  206),  muat  have  been  eatabliabed  before 
B.C.  759,  which  ia  the  latest  date  assignable  to  Pal; 
Tiglatb-POeaer  succeeded  in  oonqoering  Weafera  Asia; 
Studmaneaer  (B.C.  cir.  728)  was  alrudy  maater  of 
Balr7lonaadMedia(2  Kings  xvii,  24;  xviii,U),and 
extmded  the  Assyrian  rule  (Menatider  ^ihes.  in 
aepb.  Dt  sup.)  in  tlie  west  (aa  fkr  as  Phcenicia);  and 
Sennacberib  even  attacked  Egypt  (Herod,  ii,  141),  but 
was  compdied  to  retire.  The  attempt  of  the  Babylon 
nians  to  free  themselves  from  thoidominioa  ot  the  A»- 
Syrians  was  not  yet  successful  (Enaeb-CAnw.  A  rmen.  i, 
42  sq.) ;  but  under  Esarbaddon  the  emiure  appears  tts 
have  declined.  Babylonia  renewed  her  efftaits  to  frt^ 
herself  from  the  Assyrian  ytdce,  as  Media  (under  Dqot 
ces,  acoordiug  to  Herod.)  had  auUsr  done  (perluLpa  duri 
ing  Sennaeberib's  eam[nignt  in  the  West),  and  finaB; 
(B.G.  626)  the  Me^n  king  Cyaxarea  (probably  witli 
Babylonian  aid ;  see  Abyden,  in  Euaeb.  CArot*.  p.  54] 
took  and  destroyed  Ninua  (Herod,  i,  103,  106;  Offer 
bans,  De  rtgno  Attgr.  Hans.  1700).    See  Niseveb. 

Tbe  lately  discovered  abstzact  of  Ai^riaa  biatcrj 
in  tbe  Armeman  Ckromidt  of  Easridna  en^iln  oa  U 
connect  It  more  dosely  wtA  the  Bfiilical  Dotloea,  alt 
though  they  by  no  meaua  agree  entirely  with  ead 
otiier.  In  tbe  extracts  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  fron 
Berosus  (In  Euaeb.  Chron.  Anaen.  i,  44  sq.X  Asayriai 
kings  (of  the  later  period)  are  named  in  the  followiitf 
seriea :  Phul  (more  than  620  years  after  SemirBiotE): 
Sanberib,  iS  years;  Aaordam,8  years;  Sammugbea 
21  years;  hie  brother,  21  years;  Nabupalaaaar,  2l 
years;  Nabncodroasof  (NebnchadnezsatX  48  yean 
Tet  Sardanqwl  b  uMntiooed  (p.  44)  as  baving  eogagec 
his  son  Nabncodroesor  in  a  matrimonial  al&ance  witl 
tbe  daughter  of  tbe  Median  king  Asdahagea(AB^3rages) 
Abydenus  gives  (Euaeb.  Cktvn.  Araun.  i,  68  sq.)  Uh 
Aaayrian  princes  in  the  following  order :  Sanlwrib 
NergUus  (Adrametes),  Axerdis,  Sardanapallna,  Saza' 
cus.  This  last  introdnoed  a  barbarian  army  &tn  be 
y<md  tbe  sea,  and  seat  bit  genml,  Bnsakww  (Nsb» 
polaaaar),  to  Babylon;  but  the  latter  set  Idmaelf  op  at 
King  of  Babylonia,  and  married  bis  son  Nabnoadmst 
sor  to  tbe  daughter  of  the  Median  Prince  Astyage^ 
and  thus  Nmeveh  waa  overttirown.  With  the  positicM 
which  both  these  refbrences  astign  to  Sardanapalni 
Q^ier  Sennacherib)  essentially  agrsea  Moaes  CboreD^ 
sis  (w^,  however,  probably  mikM  Saidanapalos  i 
contemporary  of  the  Median  Arbaces).  This  so  doa 
grees  with  tiie  accounts  of  Herodotus,  Ctesaa,  ami 
Syncellus  (see  Baumgaiten,  A  Bgem.  Weithitl.  Ui,  &49) 
as  to  lead  to  tbe  anppoeition  of  a  tecond  Sard  ana  pal  u; 
(aee  Snidas,  a.      ^    B»*»JP«i^pJather  a  royal 
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title  than  a  personal  appellation ;  comp.  RoseninaUer, 
Alft^.  I,  li,  129).  Otherwise  the  revolution  of  De- 
joces  will  fijl  during  the  reign  of  Seniuchecib,  aboat 
the  Bam«  time  when  the  BabylosianB  alao  revolted 
under  Herodacb>Baladan  (q.  v.).  Seo  Chaldaam; 
Seksacbbrib.  In  Persian  caDeifonn(q.  v.)  the  name 

"  *ritt«  fff  r<f  <M     m  • " 

comp.  the  'Arvpia  of  Dio  Cass.,  'Arovpta  of  Strabo. 
<Sco  Hertz,  Cat.  ofAttyr.  raid  Bab.  Ant.  Lond.  1862.) 
—Winer,  i,  102.    Comp.  Abstbu. 

Aashii'iim  (Gen.  xxv,  8).   See  Asbobteb. 

Aaaldea'an  (onl^  in  the  plnr.  'Am^oi,  Ynlg.  ^a- 
sidai,  prob.  for  Q'<TtOn,  chandim',  MainW)  occnrs  onl7 
in  tbe  Apocrypha  (1  Mace,  ii,  42;  vii,  IS;  3  Mace. 
xiVf  18),  where  it  is  applied  to  the  body  of  zealona  and 
devoted  men  who  roae  at  the  eignal  for  armed  resistance 
gtvcm  by  Matta thing,  the  fether  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
who,  under  him  and  hla  anccenon,  upheld  with  the 
sword  the  great  doctrine  of  the  luilty  of  God,  and 
stemmed  tbe  advandng  tide  of  Grecian  msnnen  and 
idolatries.  Tbe  epithet  evidently  designates  a  section 
of  the  orthodox  Jews  (1  Mace  ii,  42,  v.  r.  'lovlaiuv 
probably  by  ooirection),  aa  distinguished  fhnn  "  the 
impions"  (ol  dai^ilc,  1  Mace.  iU,  8;  t1,  21;  vfl,  6, 
etc),  the  lawlesa"  (pi  avofioi,  1  Mace.  Ul,  6;  Iz,  28, 
etc.),  "the  transgressors"  (oi  irapavoflot,  1  Mace,  i, 
II,  etc.);  that  is,  the  HeUenizing  faction.  When 
Bacchldes  came  against  Jemealem.  they  nsed  their  In- 
fluence (1  Mace,  vii,  IS,  xpHroi  ol  hate,  ^av  Iv  vloic 
'IfTpctqX)  to  conclude  a  peace,  because  "a  priest  of  tbe 
seed  of  Aarcm"  (Alcinras)  was  with  him,  kdA  sixty  of 
them  fell  by  his  treachery.  SeeALcmcs.  TbeJews 
at  s  later  period  gave  the  name  of  C<la>ti2iin  to  those  |d- 
ons  persons  who  devoted  themselvu  to  a  life  of  angteri- 
tiefl  and  religious  exercises  fn  the  hope  of  hastening  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  making  an  atonement  for 
their  own  sins  and  fi>r  the  rans  of  others  (see  Solomon 
Maimon.  Memoin,  Berlin,  1792).  Tbe  name  of  Chaal- 
dim  haa  also  t>een  assumed  by  a  Jewish  sect  which  orig> 
inated  in  Poland  abont  a  bnndred  yean  since,  who  took 
aa  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system  the  doctrines  of 
the  cafaallstle  book  Zohar  (Beer,  In  ErmA  md  Grvber, 
B.  T.  CbasddkerX  and  whidi  atiU  sabrista  (see  tbe  Pen. 
Mif  Cj/Hopa^a,  a.  r.  ABddlaiis)L  Tbe  ideas  connected 
with  this  later  appropriation  of  the  term  hare,  by  an 
obrions  association,  been  carried  back  to  and  connect- 
ed with  the  Cliaridlm  or  AssUKans  who  Joined  Matta- 
tMaa,  and  who  have  goieraUy  been  regwded  as  a  sect 
enlMiisting  at  that  time.  Ko  such  sect,  however,  !s  men- 
tioned  by  Josephus  in  treating  of  the  affldrs  of  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  tbe  texts  in  the  booka  of  tlte  Maccabees 
wbkh  refer  to  them  affind  no  snfficient  evidence  that 
tbe  Asaldsans  formed  a  sect  distinct  ftom  other  pious 
and  fiUthftal  Jews.  Tet  they  may  have  existed  as  an 
ondefined  party  before  tbe  Maccabnan  rising,  and 
were  prtriieUy  thereupon  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow 
totiie  external  obaervanee  of  the  Law  ^  Mace.  &,  42, 
homnaZtc^t  vo^y)-  Tbey  seem  afterward  to 
have  been  merged  in  the  general  body  of  tiie  ftuthfnl 

Haoc  xiv,  6,  ol  XtySfttvot  rwv  'JovSaiuv  'Aailaioi, 
w  ipryfJTai  'lo^ac  6  t/latxa^aiog  . . .).  The  anal- 
ogous Hebrew  term  Chasidim  (=ot  dnfiitc,  ol  '6oiot) 
occurs  in  various  passages  of  Scripture  appellatively 
for  good  and  pious  men  (Psa.  cxlv,  10 ;  cxlix,  1 ;  Isa, 
liii,  1 ;  Hie  vil,  S),  bnt  is  never  applied  to  any  sect 
or  body  of  men.  Upon  the  whole,  in  tbe  entire  ab- 
sence of  collateral  information,  it  seems  the  safest 
course  to  conclude  that  the  AssIdBans  were  a  body  of 
eminently  zealous  men,  devoted  to  the  Law,  who  join* 
ed  Uattathias  very  early,  and  remained  the  constant 
adherents  of  bim  and  his  son  Judas — not,  like  the  mass 
of  tbrir  supporters,  rising  occadonally  and  then  re- 
lapstrtg  into  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  llife.  It  Is  possi- 
ble that,  as  Jennings  conjectures  (,Atidq.  p.  298),  the 
name  iatiatot,  or  "  sdnfi,"  came  to  be  applied  to 


them  Ity  their  enemies  as  a  term  of  reproach,  like 
"Puritans"  formerly,  and  "saints"  very  often  in  the 
present  day.— Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Saikt;  Chasidih. 

As'slT  (Heb.  Attir',  T'lPfit,  primmer),  the  name  of 
two  or  three  men. 

1.  (Sqit  'Antp  T.  r.  'Atn^)  A  aoD  of  Eorah  (of 
the  KobatUte  Levltea)^  father  (toother)  of  Elkanah, 
and  grandfather  (brother)  of  Abiasaph  (q.  v.)  or  Ebia* 
aaph  (Exod.  vi,  24;  1  Cbnm.  vi,  22).   B.C.  dr.  1740. 

2.  (Sept,  'Aatip  v.  r.  'Iwaap  or  Itraap  and  'A<t^) 
A  great-grandaon  of  tbe  preceding,  and  fktber  of  Ta- 
hath  (1  Chron.  vi,  28, 87).  B.C.  cir.  1620.  See  Sam- 
uel. There  is  some  suspicion,  however,  that  tbe  name 
here  has  crept  in  by  repetition  fnm  the  preceding  (see 
Jour.  <!f8ac.  Lit,  Apr.  1852,  p.  900;  099^  Bertbean, 
CommaU,  fai  loc.). 

3.  "Amt"  (-iMt,  SepL  'Anip  t.  r.  'Aelp)  ooettrs  (1 
Chron.  iil,  17)  aa  the  name  of  a  aon  of  Jecontab  tbe 
king,  bnt  it  is  more  likely  ao  appellative,  referring  to 
tbe  captivity  of  that  prince  at  Babylon  (see  Strong's 
Sarmonjf  and  RrpoiUion  of  Me  Go^>tia,  note  ^,  at  the 
close  of  §  9).    See  Jbuoiachiv. 

AbbIbJ,  pRAKcia  OP.    See  Fbaxcis  d'Amui. 
Associate  Preabyterian  ClnmdL  SeeFsHK 

BTTEBIAN  (ABHOCtATB)  CbuBOH. 

Associated  Baptists,  a  name  often  given  <o  flie 
main  body  of  Baptists  in  ^  United  States,  who  are 
Bssociatedt^thelrpaativsinDlBttictAaBociatioiia.  See 

BAPrms. 

As'aoa  or  Ajuhs  ('Atnro^,  also  'Aovof,  and  ApoL 
Uma,  nin.  v,  82),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  tbe  Roman 
provinee  of  Asia,  in  the  diitiiet  andently  called 
Myala.  It  was  situated  on  tbe  northern  shore  of  the 
Galfof  Adnunyttium(Ptol.v,2;  PIin.U,98;  Strabo, 
xiii,  681,  614;  Atben.  ix.  876;  Pansan.  vi,  AS).  It 
was  only  about  seven  miles  fh>m  the  oppoute  coast  of 
Lesbos  (or  Mitylene),  near  Methymna  (Strab.  xiii,  p. 
618).  A  good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of 
tbe  central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Tro- 
as  (q.  v.),  passed  through  Assos,  the  distance  between 
tbe  two  latter  places  bdng  abont  20  miles  (/tia.  An- 
ton^. These  geographical  points  Ulnstrate  tbe  Apos* 
tie  Paul's  raind  passage  through  the  town,  as  he  came 
hither  on  foot  from  Troaa  to  meet  with  his  friends,  in 
order  to  take  shipping  for  Mitylene  (Acts  xx,  18, 14). 
The  ship  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage 
from  Troaa  to  Ctesarea  went  round  Cape  Lectnm, 
wbQe  be  took  tbe  moch  shorter  Jonmey  by  land. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  without  dlSculfy, 
and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylene 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left 
(see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  209),  It  was  noted 
for  its  wheat  (Strabo,  p.  785)  and  for  a  peculiar  stone 
(lapis  Asslus)  that  was  nsedforaarcophagi,on  account 
of  its  flesh-consuming  propertiea  ^lin.  il,  96).  It  was 
fonnded  (according  to  diffimnt  authors)  by  a  colony 
tnm  Lesboe,  by  Gargara,  the  ^lian,  and  by  the  M«- 
tbymniri,  and  was  tbe  birthplace  of  Cleanthes  the  stoic. 
Strabo  (p.  610)  describes  It  as  well  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art.  The  cliief  characteristic  of  Abbob 
was  that  It  was  singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found 
there  "  no  trace  of  the  Romans."  It  b  now  a  miser- 
able village  (tbe  neighborhood  of  which  still  bears  the 
name  bnllt  b^h  npon  the  rooks  on  the  side  to- 
ward tbe  luid  (Ricbter,  p.  466  sq.).  Tbe  remains  are 
numerous  and  remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  be- 
cause many  of  the  buIlcUngt  were  of  gninlte.  Tbe 
citadel,  above  the  the. 
atre,  commands  a  glo- 
rious view,  and  mnst 
itself  have  been  a  no- 
ble object  ftom  the  sea. 
The  Street  of  Tombs, 
leading  to  the  Great 
Gate,  is  one  of  tbe  moat  remarliaUe^i 
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\B$k»(Trao<i»i»A»iaMuwr, p.  138)^76:  "Tfaerniiu 
«f  Aa«w  It  Bdtrim  or  BerUm  Kaleti  are  extremely  co- 
rlona.  There  U  a  tbeBtre  in  •nry  perfect  preservation, 
and  the  remains  of  several  temples  lying  in  confused 
heaps  upon  the  groimd.  An  ioBcription  upon  an 
arcbitrare  belonging  to  one  of  these  buildings  shows 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Augustus ;  but  some  figures 
in  low  relief  on  another  architrare  appear  to  be  in  a 
much  more  ancient  style  of  art,  and  they  an  sculp- 
tnred  npon  tite  hard  granite  Mount  Ida,  which 
forms  the  materials  of  seToral  of  the  buildings.  On 
the  weetam  side  of  the  city  the  remains  of  the  walls 
and  towers,  with  a  gate,  are  in  complete  preservation ; 
and  without  the  wtdls  is  seen  the  cemetery,  with  nu- 
merous sarcophagi  still  standing  in  their  places,  and 
an  ancient  causeway  loading  thtpug^  them  to  the 
gate.  Some  of  these  sarcophagi  are  of  gigantic  di- 
mensioiu.  The  whole  gives,  perlwpa,  the  meet  per- 
fect idea  of  a  Greek  ci^  that  anywhere  exists."  See 
also  Fellows's  Asia  Mmor,  p.  46;  Wetst^,  li,  692 ; 
comp.  Qnandt,  De  Aito  (Regiom.  1710);  Amnall,  De 
'Aaaif  (Upsal.  17fi8). 

AamaU'roB  CA<n>qpog  v.  r.  'Aaovtjpog),  the  Gr»- 
cized  form  (Tobit  xiv,  1&)  of  tlte  Persian  royal  title 
usually  Anglicized  Ahasuerus  (q.  v.). 

Assmuptlon  op  the  Yiboih,  a  festival  insti- 
tuted in  the  Romsn  Church  in  commemoration  of  tbe 
death  and  pretended  resurrection  of  tbe  Virgin  Har}-, 
and  her  triumphant  entry  into  heaven.  The  apocrj-* 
phal  ttaditioD  npon  which  this  festival  is  foanded  is  as 
fellows:  "That  the  Blessed  Virgin  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  (one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  according  to 
Nicephorus),  and  that  at  her  death  all  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord,  except  St.  Thomas,  were  miraculously  pres> 
ent,  having  been  conveyed  in  clouds  from  the  various 
conntrfes  where  they  were  preaching;  that  they  buried 
her  at  Getiisemana ;  and  that  St.  Thomas,  upon  his 
return  tmm  Ethiopia  at  the  end  of  three  days,  express- 
ed such  a  longing  desire  to  see  her  face  once  again, 
that  they  opened  her  tomb,  bnt  found  there  nothing 
but  the  grave-clothes,  although  the  grave  had  been 
fastened  and  watched,  day  and  night,  by  some  of  tbe 
aposdes  and  many  other  Christians."  The  Assuup- 
TioH  OF  Hart  was  not  always  «  pdnt  of  fkith  in  the 
Roman  Church,  bnt  is  now  unirerully  received.  The 
day  of  cetebraUon  la  Aug.  15.  It  is  also  celebrated 
in  tbe  Greek  Church.  See  Butler,  IMkm  of  the  Samts, 
vU,  887  ;  Landon,  Keel.  Diet.,  a.  v. 

ABSumptlon  of  Mobsb,  an  apocryphal  book  so 
called,  said  to  contain  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses 
and  of  the  translation  of  his  soul  to  Paradise.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  particulars  of  the  combat  be- 
tween St.  Michael  and  the  devil,  alluded  to  in  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jnde  (ver.  9),  ware  contained  in  this  book  (Moreri, 
who  cites  Calmet).— J.  A.  Fabric.  Cod.  Pteadrp.  V.  T. 
1,839-847.  SeeMosKB. 

Aa'sur,  a  less  correct  form  of  two  names. 

1.  (Heb.JsAittir'.-lTOM,  Sept.  and  Apoc'A(rooi^f>.) 
An  faiaccnrate  method  of  Anglicizing  (Ezra  iv,  2;  Psa. 
Isxziii,  8)  or  Qnscizlng  (2  Esd.  ii,  8;  Jod.  ii,  14 ;  v, 
1 ;  vi,  1, 17 ;  vil,  20,  24 ;  xiii,  15 ;  xiv,  8 ;  xv,  6 ;  xvi, 
4)  the  original  [see  AssHraj  word  for  Abstbia  (q.  v.). 

2.  ('Affowp  V,  r,  'AiTov/3,  while  other  copies  omit; 
Vuli;.  Azi.)  One  of  the  heads  of  the  "temple  ser- 
vmnts,"  whose  descendants  are  said  to  have  returned 
from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  31),  doubtless  a  corraption 
for  the  Habhor  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  il,  51). 

Asaurance,  in  theology,  is  a fa-m  ptrtvation  of  our 
beinff  in  a  ttatc  of  talmtiUm. 

(1.)  "The  doctrine  itself  hns  been  matter  of  dispute 
among  divines,  and  when  considered  as  implying  not 
only  that  we  are  now  accepted  of  God  through  Christ, 
bnt  that  we  shall  be  finally  raved,  or  when  it  is  so 
tuken  as  to  deny  a  state  of  salvation  to  those  who 
.trc  not  so  assured  us  to  be  free  from  b!I  doubt,  it  is 


in  many  vlewi  qnesdonaUe.  Assurance  of jEaof  foJ- 
vaHtm  most  stand  or  fall  with  the  doctrine  of  pep-  ; 
eonal  unconditional  election,  and  Is  chiefly  held  by 
^vines  of  the  Calvinistlc  school.  The  lEth  article 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  (jOf  the  AtmroMX  of 
Grace  and  Salvattoti)  uyt,  'Although  hypocrites,  and 
other  onregenerated  men,  may  vainly  deceive  them- 
selves with  false  hopes  and  carnal  presumptioiu  of 
being  in  the  feror  of  God  and  estate  of  aalvatioB; 
which  hope  of  theirs  shall  perish ;  yet  such  as  truly 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love  him  in  sincerity, 
endeavoring  to  walk  in  all  good  conscience  before  him, 
may  in  this  life  be  certainly  assured  that  they  are  in  a 
state  of  grace,  and  may  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God,  which  hope  shall  never  make  them  sebamed. 
This,  certainly,  Is  not  a  bare  conjectural  and  probable  . 
persuasion,  grounded  upon  a  felUble  hope,  bnt  an  in- 
fallible assurance  of  futh,  founded  upon  tbe  divine  , 
truth  of  tbe  promisea  of  sal  vation,  tbe  Inward  evidence 
of  those  graces  unto  which  these  promises  are  made, 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  witnessing  with 
our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ;  which 
Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  whereby  we 
are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption.  This  in&llible 
aasuiance  doth  not  so  belong  to  tin  essence  of  feitb  . 
bnt  that  a  true  beUerer  may  wUt  long,  and  conflict 
with  many  difflcultiea  before  he  can  be  a  partaker  of 
it ;  yet,  being  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  know  the  things 
which  are  freely  given  him  of  God,  he  may,  without 
extraordinary  revelation,  in  the  right  use  of  ordinary- 
means,  attidn  thereunto.  And,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  his  calling 
and  election  sore,  that  thereby  his  heart  may  be  en- 
larged in  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  love  and 
thankfulness  to  God,  and  in  strengthjuid  cheerfhlneas 
in  the  duties  of  obedience,  the  proper  fVuits  of  this  as- 
surance :  BO  fiu"  is  it  from  inclining  men  to  looseness. 
Tme  believers  may  have  the  assnranca  of  their  ealva- 
tion  divers  ways  shaken,  diminished  and  Intermitted ; 
as  by  negligence  in  preserving  it ;  by  felling  Into 
some  spedal  ain,  which  wonndeth  the  conscience,  and 
grieveth  tbe  Sf^dt;  iiy  some  sudden  or  vdwinent 
temptation ;  by  God's  withdrawing  tbe  light  of  hie 
countenance,  and  snfiering  even  such  as  fear  him  to 
walk  in  darkness  and  to  have  no  li^ht.  Yet  are  they 
never  utterly  destitttte  of  that  need  of  God,  and  life  of 
feith,  that  love  of  Christ  and  the  brethren,  that  sincer- 
ity of  heart  and  conscience  of  duty  oat  fif  whidi,  , 
the  operatioB  of  the  Spirit,  this  assurance  may  in  due 
time  be  revived,  and  by  the  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  are  supported  from  utter  despair,' 

"On  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  is  an  evidence  of 
a  state  of  present  salvation  but  so  entire  a  petsuaMon 
as  amounts  to  assurance  in  the  strongest  sense,  might 
be  denied  upon  the  ground  that  degrees  of  grace,  of  real 
sai-ing  grace,  are  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Assurance,  however,  is  qwknn  of  in  tbe  Kew  Testa- 
ment, and  stands  prominent  as  one  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  religious  experience.  We  have  'full  assur- 
ance of  understandmg;'  that  is,  a  perfect  knowledge 
and  entire  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  docAiine  of 
Christ.  The  'assurance  of  faith,'  in  Hebrews  is,  22, 
is  an  entire  trust  in  the  sacrifice  and  priestly  office  of 
Christ.  The  'assaranca  of  hqie,'  meutioMd  in  He- 
brews vi,  11,  relates  to  tbe  heavenly  inheritance,  and 
must  necessarily  imply  a  fnll  persuasion  that  we  ate 
the  children  of  God,  and  therefore  'heirs  of  his  (^or%';' 
and  from  this  passage  it  must  certainly  be  concluded 
that  Buch  an  assurance  is  what  every  Christian  ought 
to  idm  at,  and  that  it  is  atbUnable.  This,  however, 
does  not  exclude  occasktnal  doubt  and  weakness  of 
feltb  from  the  earlier  stages  of  his  experience. 

(2.)  "A  comforting  and  abiding  pmnasioa  o^jHVf- 
tfU  accepttaux  bg  God,  through  Ckritt,  we  nuy  therefcre 
affirm,  must  in  various  degrees  follow  true  faith.  In 
support  of  this  view  the  following  reniariia  mav  be 
ofi'ered :  If  the  BMfr  Jbea^besjtbiM^Vjs  l^  natun* 
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]irone  to  evil,  and  that  in  practice  he  violateB  God's 
l^iw,  and  19  thereby  exposed  to  panishtnent;  that  an 
act  of  grace  and  pardon  Is  promised  on  condltioa  of 
repentance  toward  God,  and  fidth  In  onr  Lord  Jesns 
Christ ;  that  repentance  implies  consideration  of  oar 
"ways,  a  sense  of  the  displeasure  of  Almigh^  God,  con- 
txition  of  heart,  and  consequently  tronble  and  ^ef  of 
Tnind,  mixed,  however,  with  a  hope  inspired  by  the 
promise  of  forgiven  ess,  and  which  leads  to  earnest  sup- 
pUcation  for  the  actual  pardon  of  sin  so  {vomised ;  it 
-irill  follow  from  these  premises  either,  l.that  forgive- 
ness is  not  to  be  expected  till  after  the  termination  of 
our  course  of  probation,  that  Is,  in  another  life ;  and 
that,  therefore,  this  trouble  and  apprehension  of  mind 
can  only  be  assnaged  by  the  hope  we  may  have  of  a 
fi»vorable  final  dedsion  on  onr  case ;  or,  2.  that  sin  is, 
in  the  present  life,  forgiven  as  often  as  it  is  thus  re- 
pented of,  and  as  often  as  we  exercise  the  required  and 
specific  acts  of  trust  in  the  merits  of  our  Saviour ;  but 
that  this  ttirgivvoeM  of  onr  sins  is  not  in  any  way  made 
known  nnto  ns ;  so  that  we  are  left,  as  to  onr  feelings, 
in  precisely  the  same  state  ae  if  sin  were  not  forgiven 
till  aAer  death,  namely,  in  grief  and  tronble  of  mind, 
relieved  only  by  hope ;  or,  3.that(and  this  is  the  script- 
ural view)  when  sin  is  forgiven  by  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ,  we  are  by  some  meana  assured  of  it,  and 
peace  and  aatisfiKtlon  mind  take  the  place  of  anxiety 
and  fbar.  The  first  of  these  oonclnsiona  Is  anfficiently 
disproved  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  exhib- 
its JnstificatioD  as  a  blessing  attainable  in  this  Itfb,  and 
repraacuts  it  as  actually  experienced  by  true  believers. 
' Therefore  bdng  Justified  by  faith.'  'There  is  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
'  Whosoever  l>elieveth  is  justified  fhim  all  things,*  etc. 
The  quotations  might  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  de- 
risive. The  notion  that,  though  an  act  of  fbrgireness 
may  take  place,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  a  fact  eo 
important  to  ns,  is  also  Irreconcilable  with  many  pas- 
sogee,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak 
of  ao  experience  not  confined  personally  to  themselves, 
or  to  those  Christians  who  were  endowed  with  spiritu- 
al gifts,  bat  common  to  all  Christians.  *  Being  justi- 
fied by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God.*  *  We  joy  in 
God,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  nconaSa^MW.' 
*  Being  reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.' 
'TTe  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  Iwodage  again 
anto  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father.'  To  these  may  be  added  innumerable 
passa.ge9  which  exi»es8  the  comfort,  the  confidence, 
and  the  joy  of  Christians;  their 'friendship' with  God  { 
their  'access'  to  him ;  their  entire  union  and  dellgfat- 
ful  intercourse  with  him ;  and  thdr  absolute  confidence 
In  the  sticcess  of  their  pniym.  All  such  passages  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  deep  hnndlity  and  self-difS- 
deuce,  bat  they  are  irreconcilable  with  a  state  of  Iios- 
tility  Ijetween  the  patties,  and  witii  an  unascertained 
and  only  hoped-for  restoration  of  friendship  and  favor. 
An  assurance,  therefore,  that  the  sins  which  are  felt 
to  *  be  a  burden  intolerable'  are  forgiven,  and  that  the 
jitroand  of  that  ap^hension  of  future  punishment 
which  causes  the  penitent  to  ^hewaS  his  manifold  rins,* 
is  taken  away  by  restoration  to  the  favor  of  the  oAnd- 
ed  God,  must  be  allowed,  or  nothing  would  be  mon 
incoi^mous  and  impossible  than  the  comfort,  the 
peace,  the  r^oicing  of  ajririt,  which  in  the  iScriptares 
are  attributed  to  belieTera. 

"Few  Christiana  of  evangelical  viewa  have,  there- 
fon,  denied  the  pcesibility  of  oar  becoming  assured 
of  the  Ihvor  of  God  in  a  snffident  degree  to  give  sub- 
stantia] comfort  to  the  mind.  Their  differences  have 
rather  respected  the  means  by  which  the  contrite  be- 
come assnred  of  that  change  in  their  relation  to  Al- 
mighty God,  whom  they  have  offended,  which  in 
Scripture  is  expressed  by  the  term  justification.  The 
qnortion  has  been  (where  the  notitm  of  an  assurance 
5t  eternal  salvation  has  not  been  under  discussion),  by : 
wiMt  means  the  asanraace  of  the  divine  &vor  la  con- 1 


veyed  to  the  mind.  Some  have  concluded  that  we 
obtain  it  by  tn/ermcf,  others  by  the  direct  textimtmgta 
the  Holy  S[nrit  to  the  mind  "  (Watson,  a.  v.). 

(8.)  With  r^ard  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  Wes- 
ley remarks :  "  I  apprehend  th^  the  whole  Christian 
Church  in  the  first  centnries  eitjoyed  H.  For,  though 
we  tiave  few  points  of  doctrine  explicitly  taught  in  £e 
small  remains  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  yet  1  think 
none  tliat  carefully  read  Clemens  Romanus,  fgnatius, 
Polycarp,  Origen,  or  an^  other  of  them,  can  doubt 
whether  either  the  writer  himself  possessed  it,  or  all 
whom  be  mentions  as  real  Christians.  And  I  really 
conceive,  both  from  the  Hanufnia  Cm^fiamimvm  and 
whatever  else  I  have  occasionally  read,  that  all  reform- 
ed churches  In  Europe  did  once  believe, '  Every  true 
Christian  lias  the  divine  evidence  of  his  being  in  favor 
with  God.' "  "  I  know  likewise  that  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  many  other  (if  not  all)  of  the  reformers  fre- 
qaently  and  strongly  assert  that  every  l>eliever  is  con- 
scions  of  his  own  acceptance  with  God,  and  that  by  a 
supernatural  evidence"  (see  below). 

Thomas  Aqainaa  supposed  {8tmm,  pt.  11, 1,  quest. 
112,  art.  5)  a  threefold  way  in  which  man  eonld  as- 
certain whether  he  wss  a  subject  of  divine  grace  or 
not:  1.  By  direct  revelation  on  the  part  of  God ;  2. 
By  himself  (certitudlnaliter) ;  3.  By  certain  Indica- 
tions (coqjecturaliter  per  aliqna  signa).  But  the  last 
two  were,  in  his  o|dnion,  uncertain ;  as  for  the  first, 
God  very  seldom  makes  use  of  It,  and  only  in  particD- 
lar  cases  (revelat  Dens  hoc  aliqnando  aliqnllHia  ex 
special!  privilegio),  so  tiiat  no  one  can  have  perfect 
certainty  on  the  subject;  only  there  are  signs,  if  prop- 
er attention  t>e  paid,  such  as  that  a  man  has  his  joy  in 
God,  that  he  despises  the  world,  and  is  conscious  of  no 
-gross  sins.  A  presage  may  thns  be  f<nmed  of  his  for- 
giveness (nnlluB  cflititudbialiter  potest  adra  se  ha- 
bere caritatem,  sad  potest  e  allquibna  slgnis  pnbabili- 
bus  coqjicere. — In  lib.  I.  Sentt.,  disk  17,  quest.  1,  art. 
4).  Alexander  of  Hales  contended  that  on  this  point 
there  was  a  peculiar  knowledge — since  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  efi^ect  fell  within  the  province  of  human 
knowledge,  yet  a  certain  feeling  of  knowledge  might 
be  possessed  upon  it ;  only  it  is  not  infidllble,  but  yer- 
Iflea  itself  by  experience  in  the  feellnKS  when  these 
three  signs  concur,  light,  peace,  and  joy.  God  does 
not  will  either  to  give  to  us  complete  certainty,  or  to 
leave  as  whoUy  in  nncertalntr.  If  man  experienced 
nothing  of  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  life,  he  would 
not  be  attracted  to  the  love  of  God ;  If  he  had  perfect 
assurance  it  would  easily  seduce  him  Into  pride.  Lu- 
ther denounced  the  notion  of  the  uncCTtainty  of  man 
being  in  a  state  of  grace  Qa  his  Comment,  upon  Gal. 
iv,  ^  as  a  dangerous  and  sophistical  doctrine.  The 
doctrine  that  personal  assurance  is  involved  in  saving 
faith  is  taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (art.  iv), 
and  also  in  the  Apologia  Cm/e$nomt,  The  doctrine 
of  the  (xrtitudo  talutit  (certainty  of  salvation)  la  taught 
Calvin  (liutittaet,  iU,  c  24,  S  <)• 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  In  a  foot-note  to  his  article  on  die 
Bng^jth  Universities  (MfcMHjoM  on  PkUotopkgy  etc), 
whfle  speaking  on  religious  tests  as  a  term  of  admis- 
sion, hu  the  following  passage :  "  Assarance,  personal 
assurance  (the  fueling  of  certainty  that  God  is  proj^ 
tious  to  me,  that  my  sins  are  forgiven,  jSAiaa,j)Jler(v 
phoriafidti),  was  long  nnivenaUy  held  in  the  Protest- 
ant communities  to  be  Um  criterion  and  condition  of  a 
true  ta  tamngfiaiK.  Lather  declares  that  he  who  hath 
not  assurance  spews  faltii  ont;  and  Melancthon  makes 
assurance  the  discriminating  line  of  Christianity  from 
heathenism.  It  was  maintained  by  Calvin,  nay,  even 
by  Arminius,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  confea. 
sions  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  down  to 
the  Westminster  AsHcmbly.  In  that  synod  assurance 
was,  in  Protestantism,  for  the  jCrst  time  declared  not  to 
he  of  Ok  eaenrt  offa!th;  and,  accordingly,  the  Scottish 
General  AssemUy  has  subsequently,  ii^iib; 
condemned  tiie  holdera  oftSlil I 
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of  Calvfai,  and  of  the  older  Seottiali  Chnrdb  itsdf.  In 
the  ^glUh,  and  more  particnlarly  in  the  Irish  Estab- 
Uahmenl;,  it  stiU  stanite  a  necessary  tenet  of  belief. 
The  doctrine  is  now,  liowever,  disavowed,  when  appre- 
hended, Anglican  churchmen."  These  strong 
Btatem«nts  are  controverted  In  the  Brit,  and  For.  Evtm- 
feUcalReview  (Oct.  1856),  by  Conningham  (see  tho  ar- 
ticle, enlarged,  in  Canningham,  Tkeoloffy  of  the  Refor- 
mtOiaii^  Essay  ill),  who  shofrs  that  Sir  WUliam  Hamil- 
ton hu  greatly  mistaken  ^he  reformed  doctrine  in 
representing  assnrance  as,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
reformed  cburchea,  an  essential  part  of  saving  faith. 
Dr.  Canningham  proves,  on  the  contrar}-,  from  several 
oftht  confeasioaB  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation, 
and  from  tbe  writings  of  some  leading  reformers, 
that,  in  thetr  opinion,  "this  asstmince  was  not  the 
proper  act  of  justifying  and  saving  bith,  and  did  not 
belong  to  its  essence;  .  .  .  that  it  was  a  result 
or  consequence  of  blUi,  porterior  to  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  fluently  also  of  time."  Regarded  as  an 
exposure  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  historical  inaccu- 
racies, this  essay  is  complete,  but  as  an  exhibition  of 
tbe  scriptural  doctrina  tk  aaannnce  it  is  seriously  de- 
fective. It  not  only  flncnmbers  the  doctrine  by  add- 
ing  tbe  assurance  oiF  final  salvatioB  to  that  of  present 
forgiveness — a  mistake  full  both  of  embarrassment  to 
timid  consciences,  and  of  peril  to  the  interests  of  prac- 
tical religion — but  it  almost  puts  out  of  sight  that  di- 
rect and  blessed  witneae  of  the  S|^t  to  tbe  believer's 
acoeptanea  which  Is  ao  prominent  a  feature  of  the  ex> 
perimental  theology  of  the  BiUe,  and  without  which 
the  Christian  life  most  be  one  of  distressing  uncertain- 
ty and  doubt.  But  Sir  William  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  the  first 
Protestant  synod  that  formally  declared  assurance  not 
to  be  of  the  essmoe  of  faith.  Tet  it  declares  that  as- 
surance is  practicable  and  obUsatoiy  In  very  strong 
language,  and  calls  it  "  an  InfiHUble  aasorance"  [bm 
above,  (1)]. 

Wesley,  and  the  Methodist  theologians  generally, 
advocate  the  doctrine  of  assurance  of  present  (not  of 
eternal)  salvation  in  the  sense  stated  above  (2),  con- 
necting it  with  the  "  witness  of  tbe  Spirit,"  as  in  the 
following  practical  passage :  "  Every  man,  applying 
Uie  scriptural  marks  to  himself,  may  know  whether  be 
Is  a  child  of  Ood.  Thus,  if  he  know,  first,  *  As  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood*  Into  all  holy  tempers 
and  actions,  '  they  are  the  sons  of  God'  (for  which  he 
has  the  infallible  assurance  of  Holy  Writ);  secondly, 
I  am  thus  *led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,'  he  will  easily 
conclude,  therefore  I  am  a  son  of  God.  Agreeably  to 
this  are  those  plain  declara^ona  of  John  in  his  iirst 
epistle!  'Her^y  we  know  that  we  do  know  him,  if 
we  keep  his  commandments'  (ch.  il,  8).  'Whoso 
keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  Is  the  love  of  God 
perfected:  hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him;'  that 
we  are  Indeed  the  children  of  God  (ver.  6).  *Ifye 
know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one 
VbaH  doeth  righteonsness  is  ttom  of  him'  (ver.  29). 
*We  know  that  m  have  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
becanse  we  lore  the  brethren'  (ch.  iii,  14).  'Heret)y 
we  know  that  w«  are  <tf  the  tmUi,  and  shall  assure  our 
hearta  before  him'  (ver.  19),  namely,  because  we  '  love 
one  another,  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  bat  in 
deed  and  in  truth.'  See  also  ch.  ill,  24,  and  iv,  18. 
It  is  highly  probable  there  never  were  any  children 
of  God,  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  world  unto  this 
day,  who  were  further  advanced  in  the  grace  of  God, 
and  tbe  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesna  Christ,  than 
the  apostle  John  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  these 
words,  and  the  fathers  in  Christ  to  whom  he  wrote. 
Notwithstanding  which,  it  is  evident  both  tbe  apostle 
liimself,  and  all  those  pillars  in  God's  temple,  were 
very  fiu  from  despining  tbeoe  marks  of  their  I)eing  the 
children  of  God ;  and  that  tbey  applied  tbem  to  their 
own  sonls  for  the  confinnation  of  tbdr  ftltb.  Tet  all 
this  Is  no  other  than  ntional  evidence,  the  witness  of 


our  spirit,  our  reason,  our  nndmtandlng.  It  all  re- 
solves Into  this:  Those  who  have  these  marks  are 
children  of  God :  but  we  have  these  marks,  therefore 
we  are  children  of  God.  But  how  does  it  appear  that 
we  have  these  marks?  This  is  a  qoestion  which  still 
remains.  How  does  It  appear  th^  we  do  love  Givl 
I  aod  oar  ndghhor,  and  that  we  keep  bis  command- 
1  ments  ?  Observe  that  the  meaning  of  the  question  is 
How  does  it  appear  to  ovntlvet't  not  to  othm.  1 
would  ask  him,  then,  that  proposes  thb  qneetion.  How 
does  it  appear  to  you  that  you  are  alive  ?  and  that  you 
are  now  in  ease,  and  not  in  pain  ?  Are  yon  not  im- 
mediately consdoos  of  it?  By  the  same  immediate 
consciousness  you  will  know  If  your  soul  is  alive  to 
God ;  if  yoo  are  saved  from  the  pain  of  pnnid  wrath, 
and  have  the  ease  of  a  meek  and  quiet  aiJxit.  By  tbe 
same  means  you  cannot  but  perceive  if  yoo  lore,  re- 
joice, and  deUght  in  God.  By  the  same  yoa  mast  be 
directly  assured  if  yon  lore  your  neigfatxtf  as  yoareelf; 
if  yon  are  kindly  afibctiooed  to  all  mankind,  and  full 
of  gentleness  and  long-suSenng..  And  with  regard  to 
the  outward  mark  of  the  children  of  God,  which  ie,  ac- 
cording to  John,  the  keeping  hla  connaandmente,  yon 
tindoubtedly  know  In  yonr  own  breasts  if,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  It  bdongs  to  you.  Now  this  is  proper- 
ly the  testimony  of  oar  own  sfdrit,  even  the  testitnooy 
of  oar  own  conscience,  that  God  hath  given  ns  to  lie 
holy  of  heart,  and  holy  in  outward  conversation.  It 
is  a  conacioaBness  that  we  are  inwardly  conformed, 
by  the  of  God,  to  tbe  image  of  his  Son,  and  that 
we  walk  before  him  in  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  doing 
the  things  which  are  pleasing  in  his  slgh^"  (^'esley, 
Sermoiu,  i,  86, 87).    See  Spibit,  Witkkbs  of. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vi,  ch.  ix,  De  Jnttijka- 
AW)  decided  that  *'  it  is  on  no  account  to  be  main- 
tained that  those  who  are  really  justified  ongbt  to  feel 
ftilly  aasored  of  tbe  Act,  without  any  doabt  whatever ; 
or  that  non«  are  absolved  and  justtSed  bat  tfaoee  vho 
believe  themselves  to  he  so ;  or  that  \sj  this  faith  wily 
absolution  and  justificarion  are  procured;  as  if  he  who 
does  not  believe  this  doubts  tbe  promises  of  God,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
For,  while  no  godly  person  ongbt  to  doobt  the  merc^- 
of  God,  the  merit  of  Christ,  or  the  virtue  and  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  whoever 
considers  his  own  infirmity  and  ooiraptiai  may  donbt 
end  fear  whether  he  la  in  a  state  of  grace,  since  no  one 
can  certainly  and  inftllibly  know  that  he  has  obtained 
the  grace  of  Ood." 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  eontrasted  widi 
that  of  Calvin,  see  Mdhler,  SymboUtnt,  §  20.  See  also 
the  Mflho^  QuarteHy,  Oct  1867,  art  iv ;  Watson, 
Thtol.  fml.  11,  S80;  Smith's  HaFrenliacb,  HitL  of  D>w- 
trina,  ii,  66,  277 ;  Neaoder,  Hut.  of  Dofftnat,  ii.  686 ; 
Wesley,  Worh,  v,  19  sq. ;  Cole,  Godijf  Atatnmcm  (]6SS^ 
4to);  Petto,  Treatue  on  Atfitranee  (1698);  Wa^^ntfrn, 
0»Ai$immceofFaitkQ8aO,12too), 

Auyr'ia  (Ammpia).  We  mod  here  dlstlBgiitA  | 
between  tbe  ootoiliy  of  Assyria  and  tiw  Assyrian  I 
einpirs.   Th^y  an  both  designated  in  Hebrew  if 

"i^lSK,  AssmiB,  the  people  being  also  described  ^ 
the  same  term,  only  that  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  mai* 
Culine,  in  tbe  former  feminine.    In  the  Septnagint 
it  is  commonly  rendered  by  'Amoiip  or  'Aaiwpioi,  and 
in  tbe  Vulgate  by  Amir  and  Augprn,  and  seldom  or 
never  by  'Aaevpia,  or  Aitgria.    The  Aaabnrim  CAif- 
aovptfift)  of  Gen.  xxv,  8,  were  an  Arab  tribe ;  and 
at  Exek.  zxvli,  6,  the  word  ushu'wi  (in  oar  weiajon 
"  Asharites")  Is  only  an  abteevlatad  form  of  lefaitar,  i 
box-wood.    Assyria  derived  Its  name  from  tbe  pro-  ! 
genttor  of  the  aboriginal  InhaUtants — Astivr,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  SS ;  I  Chron.  i,  17),  a  differ-  I 
ent  person  ftota  Asbchur,  son  of  Heiron,  and  Caleb's 
grandson  (1  Chron.  ii,  24 ;  iv,  6).    In  later  times  It  is 
thought  that  Asahor  was  wwshlpped  as  thi^  chief 

god  by  the  Aa^XSST©  <%^<**-  ^  '^^ 
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Supposed  Figure  of  AMbnr,  the  totelary  Deltj  of  the  aadent 
AMTTiani.    From  Ibe  HcoumoiU. 


See  CnmnroBX  JiracRiPnoira.  The  extent  of  Ab- 
syiu  differed  greatly  at  different  periods.  Probably 
in  the  eariieat  times  it  wa«  conRned  to  a  Bmall  tract 
of  lov  country  between  the  Jebel  Haklfib,  or  Taunu 
nnge  on  the  N.,  and  the  Lesser  Zab  (Zab  Asfal)  to- 
ward the  3^  lying  chiefly  on  the  immediate  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  extended,  until 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  whole  region 
between  the  Armenian  mountaitu  (laL  87°  80')  upon 
tbe  north,  and  npon  the  south  the  country  abont  Bag- 
dad (lat.  83°  SO').  Eastward  its  boundary  was  the 
high  range  of  Zagros,  or  mountains  of  Kurdistan ; 
wwtward  it  naturally  retained  the  Tigris  as  its  boun- 
dary, although,  according  to  the  views  of  some,  It 
was  eventually  boooded  by  the  MeBopot&mian  desert, 
while,  according  to  others,  it  reached  the  Euphrates. 
Taking  the  greatest  of  these  dimensions,  Assyria  may 
be  said  to  have  extended  in  a  direction  fh>m  N.E.  to 
S.W.  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  with  a  width 
varying  from  850  to  100  miles.  Its  area  woidd  thus 
a  little  exceed  100,000  square  miles,  or  abont  equal 
that  of  Italy.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

I.  Abbtbia  Phopee. — 1.  AnciaalfotuxiofiuPo- 
ntioH. — This  was  a  great  and  powerful  country,  lying 
en  the  east  of  the  Tigris  (Gen.  U,  14),  the  capital  of 
which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x,  11,  etc.).  Its  exact 
limits  in  early  times  are  unknown ;  but  when  its  mon- 
■rchs  enlarged  their  dominions  by  conquest,  the  name 
of  this  metropolitan  province  was  extended  to  the 
whole  empire.  Hence,  while  Homer  calls  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  north  of  Palestine  Arimoi 
(evidently  the  Aramim  or  Aramssans  of  the  Hebrews), 
tbe  Greeks  of  a  later  period,  finding  them  subject  to 
the  AssyriaQB,  called  tiie  country  Assyria,  or  (hy  eon- 
tntctkm)  Syria,  a  name  which  it  has  ever  since  borne. 
It  is  on  this  account  that,  in  classical  writers,  the 
names  Assyria  and  Syria  are  so  often  found  inter- 
changed (Henderson,  On  Ita.  p.  173;  Hitzlg,  Begriff 
i.  Krit.  Alt.  Tett.  p.  98);  but  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  Hebrew  "  Asshar"  and  "  Aram"  are  ever 
confounded.    The  same,  however,  cannot  be  affirmed 


of  those  parts  of  the  Assyrian  empire  which  lay  eatt 
of  tbe  Euphrates,  bat  west  of  the  Tigris.  The  He- 
brews, as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  appear  to 
have  spoken  of  them  in  a  loose  sense  aa  being  in  As- 
syria, because  in  the  Assyrian  empire.  Thus  Isaiah 
(vii,  20)  describes  tbe  Assyrians  as  those  "  beyond  the 
river,"  i.  e.  east  of  the  Euphrates,  which  river,  and 
not  the  Tigris,  is  introduced  at  viii,  7,  as  an  image  of 
their  power.  In  Gen.  xxt,  18,  the  locality  of  the  Ish- 
maelites  is  described  as  bemg  east  of  Egypt,  "  as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria,"  which,  however,  could  only  be 
reached  through  Mesopotamia  or  Babylonia,  and  this 
idea  best  reconciles  the  apparent  incongruity  of  the 
statement  in  the  same  book  (ii,  14),  that  the  Hiddekel, 
or  Tigris,  runs  "  on  the  east  of  Assyria,"  i.  e.  of  the 
Assyrian  provinces  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  not  only  during  the 
existence  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  but  long  after 
its  overthrow,  the  name  of  Assyria  was  given  to  those 
provinces,  as  having  once  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  it  For  example,  in  2  Kings  xxiil,  29,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  termed  the  king  of  Assyria,  thongb  resident 
at  Babylon  (comp.  Jer.  ii,  18 ;  Lament,  r,  6 ;  Judith 
i,  7 ;  ii,  1) ;  even  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  is  called,  in 
Ezra  vi,  22,  king  of  Assyria  (comp.  Plin.  But.  Nat. 
xix,  19) ;  and,  on  a  similar  principle,  in  2  Mace,  i,  19, 
the  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  carried  captive  to  Per- 
sia, i.  e.  Babylonia,  because,  as  it  hod  formerly  been 
subject  to  tbe  Assyrians,  so  it  was  afterward  under  the 
dominion  of  Persia.  (Comp.  Herodotus,  i,  106,  178; 
iii,  5;  vii,  68;  Strabo,  ii,  64;  xvi,  1;  Arrian,  vii; 
£xped.  ^Iftr.vii,21,2;  Ammianns  Marcellinos,  xxiil, 
20 ;  xxiv,  2 ;  Justin,  i,  2, 13.)  One  writer,  Diooysina 
Periegetes  (v,  975),  applies  the  designation  of  Assyria 
even  to  Asia  Minor,  as  fiir  as  the  Black  Sea.  Yet, 
ultimately,  this  name  again  became  restricted  to  the 
original  province  east  of  the  Tigris,  which  was  called 
by  the  (Jreeks  'Aam^ia  (Ptolemy,  vi,  1),  and  more 
commonly  'Aroupi'a  (Strabo,  xvi,  507),  or  'Arvpi'n 
(Dion  Cassias,  Uviii,  28),  the  latter  being  only  a  dia- 
lectic variety  of  pronunciation,  derived  from  the  Ara- 
miean  custom  of  changing  t  into  t.  A  trace  of  the 
name  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  a  very  an> 
cient  place,  ^tAtir,  on  the  Tigris,  from  fouf  to  six  hoars 
N.E.  of  Mosul.  Bich,  in  his  Rendencs  in  Kurditian 
(ii,  129),  describes  the  rains  as  those  of  the  "  city  of 
Nimrod,"  and  states  that  some  of  the  better  Informed 
of  the  Torks  at  Mraul  "said  that  it  was  At  AtKur,  or 
AsAur,  from  which  the  whole  couatry  was  denomi- 
nated. 

2.  5o«»<iariM.— According  to  Ptolemy,  Assyria  was 
in  his  day  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  the 
Gordieon  or  Cardnchian  mountains,  especially  hy 
Mount  Niphates ;  on  the  west  by  the  River  Tigris  and 
Mesopotamia ;  on  the  south  by  Susuna,  or  ChuziBtan, 
in  Perda,  and  by  Babylonia ;  and  on  the  east  by  a  part 
of  Media,  and  Mounts  Cboatbras  and  Zagroe  (Ptolemy, 
vi,  1}  Pliny,  ffitt.  Nat.v,  18;  Strabo,  xvi,  786).  It 
corresponded  to  the  modem  Kurdittan,  or  country  of 
the  Kurds  (at  least  to  its  larger  and  westera  portion), 
with  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Mosul. — Kitto. 

Toward  tbe  north  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong 
and  monntainouB  region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have 
been  at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  Kings 
xix,  87.)  Toward  the  east  her  neighbors  were  orig- 
inally a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scattered 
along  the.Zagroe  chain,  who  have  their  fitting  repre- 
sentatives in  the  modem  Kurds  and  Lnrs— the  reel 
sovereigns  of  that  mountain  range.  Beyond  these 
tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  subjected  the  moun- 
taineers, and  was  thereby  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  Assyria  in  this  quarter.  On  the  south,  Elam  or 
Susiana  was  the  border  state  east  of  the  Tigris^  while 
Babylonia  occupied  the  same  position  between  the 
rivers.  West  of  the  Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  higher 
up  Sjiia,  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites,  which  last 
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reached  from  the  neigbborbood  of  DunMcai  to  Anti- 
Xmnnu  and  Ainuiiu.-~3mith. 

8.  General  gtografincal  dUmeUr. — Tbe  eonntty 
irithin  these  limits  U  of  a  varied  Mpect.  "  Assj-m," 
uys  Mr.  AioBwoith  (AuwrcAcf  m  A»$tfria,  Babylonia, 
and  Chaliiaa,  Lond.  1838,  p.  17),  "including  Taanu, 
is  distingaiBhed  into  (Atm  districta :  by  its  ttructurt, 
into  a  district  of  plntonic  and  motamoiphic  rocks,  a 
district  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  a  district  of 
sUnvial  deposits;  by  cmfiguratioti,  into  a  district  of 
mountains,  a  district  ot  atony  or  sandy  |dains,  and  a 
dlctrict  of  low  iridoiy  plains ;  by  wUyral  proAuiiom$, 
into  a  country  of  forests  and  frnit-treea,  of  olives, 
wine,  com,  and  pasturage,  or  of  barren  rocks ;  a  coun- 
try of  mulberry,  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  or  of  barren 
clay,  und,  pebbly  or  rocky  plains ;  and  into  a  country 
of  date4f«es,  rice,  and  pasturage,  or  a  land  of  saline 
plants."  The  northern  part  is  little  else  than  a  maaa 
of  moantains,  which,  near  Jalamerk,  rise  to  a  very 
great  height,  Mount  Jewar  being  supposed  to  have  an 
elevation  of  15,000  feet ;  in  the  south  it  is  more  level, 
bat  the  plains  are  often  burnt  up  with  sc<mrhing  heat, 
while  the  traveller,  looking  northward,  sees  a  snowy 
alpine  ridge  hanging  like  a  cloud  in  mid  air.  On  the 
irert  this  country  is  skirted  by  tbe  groat  river  Hgris, 
the  Hiddekel  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  ii,  14 ;  Dan.  z,  4), 
tin  D^Iah  of  the  Arabs,  noted  fbr  the  impetnosity  of 
Its  current.  Ita  banks,  onoe  tbe  reridence  of  mighty 
kings,  are  now  desolate,  covered,  like  those  of  its  twm 
river  the  Eaphrates,  with  relics  of  ancient  greatness, 
in  tbe  rains  of  fortresses,  mounds,  and  dams,  whicli 
bad  been  erected  for  the  defence  or  irrigation  of  the 
country.  Niebubr  describes  a  large  stone  dam  at  the 
castle  of  Nimrod,  ^bt  leagoea  belov  Mosul,  aa  a 
work  of  great  skill  and  labor,  and  now  venerable  tar 
Its  antiquity ;  and  some  suppose  that  it  was  from  the 
drcamstanoe  of  so  many  canals  from  tbe  Tigris  water- 
ing the  country,  and  rendering  it  fruitful,  that  that 
river  received  tbe  Arabic  name  of  NoAr  U'StJam,  the 
River  of  Peace,  i.  e.  prosperity.  It  leaves  the  high 
land  at  some  distance  above  T^ilt,  niaUng  with  grei^ 
velocity  through  a  pass  In  tbe  Hanrlne  mountains. 
In  its  progress  along  Assyria,  the  Tigris  receives  fWtm 
that  country,  besides  other  rivers,  two  rapid  mountain 
streams— the  Great  and  Little  Zab  (Arab.  Dhab,  i.  e. 
Wolf),  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lykoe,  or  Wolf,  and 
the  Caproe,  or  Wild  Boar.  The  Greater  Zab  (called 
the  Kurds  Zerh"),  used  to  be  laid  down  aa  a  differ- 
ent river  from  tbe  Hakkary,  but  Dr.  Grant  found  them 
to  be  identical ;  and  he  likewise  detected  aa  error  of 
Klnneir,  fai  representing  the  Bltlisi^a  as  the  sane  as 
the  EhabOr,  whereas  they  are  diflerent  streams.  (See 
Grant's  Neitoriam,  p.  46.)— Kitto. 

On  the  north  and  east  the  high  monntain  dialns  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by  low  ranges 
«f  limestone  hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect,  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridgee,  running 
parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  indosiog,  between 
tbdr  northern  or  north-eastern  flank  and  the  main 
monntain-ltne,  rich  pUns  and  bitile  valley  To 
these  ridges  there  sncceeds  at  first  an  nndnlatiug  zone 
of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly  productive,  which 
finally  sinks  down  with  some  suddenness  upon  the 
great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  modem  district  of  £1- 
Jezlreh.  This  vast  flat,  which  exteiklB  in  length  fbr 
SSe  miles  fhnn  the  latitude  of  Mardln  (87°  20')  to  that 
of  Tekrit  (84°  33'),  and  which  is  In  pUces  of  nearly 
equal  width,  Is  uiterrupted  only  by  a  single  limestone 
range,  a  narrow  ridge  rising  abroptly  out  of  the  plidn, 
which,  splitting  off  from  Zagros  in  lat.  33°  80',  may 
be  traced  under  the  names  of  Sarazur,  Hamrin,  and 
Sinjar,  from  Iwan  in  Luristan  nearly  to  Rakkah  on 
the  Euphrates.  "  From  all  parts  of  the  plain  tbe  Sin- 
Jar  Is  a  beantiftal  object.  Ita  limestone  rocks,  wooded 
here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak,  are  of  a  rich  golden 
color;  and  the  numberless  ravines  which  furrow  its 
sides  form  ribs  of  deep  pniple  shadow"  (Layard,  Min- 


eoeX  emd  Baboon,  p.  266).  Above  and  belov  tliil  \m- 
rier,  stretching  southward  and  westward  fiuthst  thai 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  extending  northward  and  eaak 

ward  70  or  80  mUes  to  the  bill-coDntiT  befere  nsa- 
tioned,  is  an  immense  level  tract,  now  for  tbe  «k 
part  a  wildemeaa,  scantily  watered  on  the  rig^  haak 
of  the  Tigris,  bat  abundantly  supplied  on  tbe  left, 
which  bears  marits  of  having  been  in  e«iiy  t\mm 
throughout  well  eoltivated  and  thickly  pec^iled.  Tli* 
pUin  is  not  alluvial,  and  moat  puts  of  it  are  eves  «Ba- 
siderably  raised  above  tbe  level  of  tho  riven.  It  b 
covered  in  spring  time  with  the  rfcbest  iiig»<i<li«. 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers,  Tuying  m 
hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  enmmer  advances  il 
is  parched  up,  and  gradually  changes  to  an  arid  and 
yellow  waste,  except  along  the  coorsea  of  the  riven. 
All  over  this  vast  flat,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  riK 
"  graas^eovered  heaps,  marking  the  site  of  anasB 
baUtations"  (Uyard,  p.  24fi).  Mr.  Layard  eoested 
from  one  spot  nearly  a  hundred  (AWmA  amd  iu 
mouw,  i,  815) ;  from  another  above  200  of  tfaeoe  lofty 
mounds  (A'ui.  and  Bab,  p.  245).  Those  whicfa  have 
been  examined  have  been  nniformly  found  to  [mat 
appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with  the  re- 
nuUns  of  Nhieveh.  See  NnravBU.  It  mmy  thei^ 
fore  be  regarded  aa  certain  that  they  bekmc  to  tbs 
time  of  Assyrian  greatness,  and  thus  they  wul  aem 
to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Asej-riaa  dominioa. 
They  are  nomerons  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigiie  tram 
Bavian  to  the  Diyalefa,  and  on  the  right  tbey  tbidl;f 
stud  the  entire  country  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Sinjar  range,  extending  eastward  beyond  the  Khabov 
(Layaid,  chs.  zii-xiv),  noithwaid  to  MardiUf  sad 
southward  to  tbe  vidnity  of  Bagdad.— Smith. 

4.  ^dAlFaf /VmbietMm*.— Tbe  nuist  reniM^^ble  te- 
ture,  says  Ainswerth,  in  the  vegetation  of  Taama,  is 
the  abundance  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  the  nortb- 
em,  and  their  comparative  absence  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict. Besides  the  productions  above  enumerated, 
Kurdistan  yields  gall-nuts,  gum  Aratnc,  m***?^,  wtmm- 
na  (used  as  sugar),  madder,  castor-oil,  ud  varion 
kinds  of  grain,'  pulse,  and  ftnJt.    Aa  old  tnveUar. 

I  Ranwolf,  who  passed  by  Mosul  in  1674,  dwells  with 
I  admiration  on  the  finely-cultivated  fields  on  the  Ti- 
I  ^nis,  so  fruitful  in  com,  wine,  and  honey  aa  to  rem  tod 
I  him  of  tbe  Assyrian  Rabshakeb's  descripdon  of  Im 
native  country  in  2  Kings  xviii,  82.    Rich  informa  at 
that  a  great  quantity  of  honey,  of  the  finest  quality, 
I  is  produced ;  the  bees  (comp.  Isa.  vii,  18,  "the  bee  in 
I  the  land  of  Assyria")  are  kept  in  hives  efmiid.  1W 
I  naphtha  springs  on  tbe  east  of  the  llgrla  are  leas 
productive  than  those  in  Mesopotamia,  but  they  aie 
much  more  numerous.    The  zoolt^  of  the  mountain 
district  includes  bears  (black  and  brown),  panthen, 
lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  marmots,  dormice,  f^ov  and 
red  deer,  roebucks,  antelopes,  etc,  and  likewiae  goats, 
but  not  (as  was  once  sniqiOBed)  iMf  the  Angora  breed. 
In  tbe  idalns  are  fbund  ^ma,  tigers,  byenaa,  beavef% 
jerboas,  wild  boars,  camels,  etc — Khto. 

5,  Subdivitioiu  md  Priiidpal  Totau. — Aasnrrla  ia 
Scripture  is  commonly  spolten  of  in  its  entire^,  and 
unless  the  ffutuA  (SBH)  of  Nahnm  (Ii,  7)  is  an  equin- 
lent  for  tbe  Adiabene  of  the  get^raphen,  no  name  of 
a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The  classical 
geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  Assyria  Into  s 
number  of  regions — Strabo  (xri,  1  and  4)  Into  AtmriOf 
ArMitii,  Artacme,  ApoUomatU,  Ckatomiu,  Dohmne, 
CWocAeM,  Adiaiefie,  MeMpotamia,  etc. ;  Ptolemy  (ri, 

I)  into  Arrapat^tU,  j4dtb&M«,  the  Garxmaan 
tTy,Ap<}UotuatU,  ArbeHtM,  the  country  of  the  Stnnfrate, 
Calantte,  and  Sittarene.    These  provinces  appear  ts 
be  chiefly  named  fhnn  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from  Arbela; 
Calcine  (or  Calachene)  from  Calah  or  Halah  (Gai.  t, 

II)  ;  Apolloniatls  firom  Apollonia ;  Sittacene  ftmn 
tace,  etc.    Adiabene,  however,  the  richest  reirion  of 
all,  derived  its  appellation  from  the  Zgi  fpiali)  riven 
on  whidi  it  Uy,  iSgiMUibftttdiMg^l^  lulteniis  m 
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OndH,  SO).  Ptolemy  (t,  16)  made  Hesopotamla  (irhich 
be  nndentood  literally  as  the  whole  conntry  between 
the  £aph  rates  and  th»  Hgila)  distinct  ttom  Assyria, 
JOHtt  ^  the  nered  writers  distingaish  "  Anun-Naha- 
nin"  tnm  "  Assbtir."   Stabo  (xvl,  1)  extended  As- 
•yzlk  to  tiie  Baphrates,  and  even  across  It  into  Arabia 
mA  STiial   Farthest  north  lay  the  province  Arra- 
paeiitit,  so  called,  as  RosenmQller  conjectures,  fVom 
Arphaxad,  Asshor's  brother  (Gen.  x.  22-24 ;  but  see 
Vater  on  Genetit,  i,  161).    Sooth  of  it  was  Calaciwi, 
by  Strabo  written  CcUackeas ;  potiapa  the  Cialach  of 
3  Kinga  xvli,  6;  xviii,  11.    Next  came  Adkdtene,  so 
important  a  district  of  Atsyria.  as  sometimes  to  give 
name  to  the  whole  country.     See  Asiabbne.  In 
Anutuean  it  is  called  Chadyab  or  Badgab.  North-east 
of  it  lay  AtMitit,  in  which  was  Arbela  (now  Arbil,  of 
which  eee  an  account  in  Rich's  Kttrditian,  U,  14 ;  and 
Appendix,  No.  i  and  ii),  bmons  for  the  battle  in  wtiich 
Alexander  triumphed  over  Darius.    South  of  this  lay 
Ibe  two  prorlnceB  of  ApoUoniatU  and  iXUaeeHe.  The 
country  of  Kir,  to  which  the  Assyrians  transported 
the  Damascene  Syrians  (2  Kings  xvi,  9 ;  Amos  I,  6), 
waa  {Hobably  the  region  about  tiie  riyer  Kor  (the 
Gyrus  of  the  Greeks),  L  e.  Iberia  and  Georgia. 

The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  its  great- 
ness appear  to  be  ^e  following:  NlneTefa,  which  is 
narked  by  the  mounds  <qiponte  Mosul  (^/ftAbi-Tmiu 
■ad  KoHjfw^it);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  JVunrud;  A»- 
ahar,  now  KateA  Shtrghat;  Sarglna,  or  Dur-Sai^ina, 
now  KhomAad;  Arbela,  still  Arhil;  Opla,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  D^/aleh  with  tiie  Tigris ;  and  Sittace,  a 
little  farther  down  the  latter  rirer,  If  this  place  should 
DOC  rathw  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia.  (See  the /ottrno/ 
o^lAe  G0fi9ni|NL&w.ToLix,partI,p.8B,Lond.l88O.) 
The  ea|rftal  of  the  whole  coitntiy  was  Nineveh,  the 
Ninos  of  the  Greeks  (Herodot  1, 102),  the  Hebrew 
name  being  supposed  to  denote  "  the  abode  of  Ninas," 
the  founder  of  the  empire.    Its  site  b  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Hosol,  where  there  is  now  a  small  town 
called  Nebbi  Ynnns  (1.  e.  the  prophet  Jonah),  the  ruins 
around  which  were  explored  by  Bicb,  and  are  described 
fa  lus  work  on  Kndlatan.    See  KimrxH.    In  Gen. 
x,  11, 12,  three  other  ddea  are  mentioned  along  wltii 
Nineveh,  viz.  SedKboth  Tr,  i.  e.  the  dty  of  Behoboth, 
tbe  locality  of  which  is  unknown.    Calach  (Ita  oar  ver^ 
slon  Calah),  either  a  place  in  the  province  of  Cala- 
ohene  above  mentioned,  or  the  modem  Hulw&n,  called  | 
by  tiie  Syrians  Chalaoh;  and  Aesea,  "  a  great  city  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calach,"  which  Bochort  Identifies  ] 
with  the  Laiissa  of  Xenophon  {AnabaMi,  iii,  47),  and  : 
Hichaelis  with  a  place  called  lUssIn  (Rish-Ain,  caput 
fontis?),  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  A.I>.  772.     Rich  j 
notices  an  old  place  and  convent  of  that  name  near 
liosol  (ii,  81).    At  the  town  of  Al-Rosh,  north  of 
Mosnl,  tradition  places  the  birth  and  burial  of  the 
prophet  Nahnm,  and  the  Jews  resort  thither  in  pQ- 
grimage  to  his  tomb.    But,  though  he  is  Btj-led  an  E3- 
koehite  (Nah.  1, 1),  his  denunciation  againM  Assyria 
and  Nineveh  were  evidentiy  ottered  in  Palestine ;  and 
St  Jerome  fixes  his  birthplace  at  Uelkesei,  a  village 
in  Galilee. — Kitto;  Smith.  See  Jomah. 

6.  Praeat  CondUum. — The  greater  pert  of  the  coun- 
try which  fbrmed  Assjrria  Proper  is  under  the  nominal 
■way  of  the  Turk^  who  compose  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  tlie  towns  and  larger  vil- 
lages, fllllnff  nearly  all  public  offices,  and  differing  in 
BothiBg  ftom  other  Osmanlis,  The  Pasha  of  Mosul  is 
omninated  by  the  Porte,  but  u  subject  to  the  Pasha  of 
Bagdad;  thereisalsoapHshaatSolymaneahandAkra; 
a  bey  at  Arbil,  a  mussellim  at  KIrknk,  etc.  But  the 
aboriginal  inhiOiitanto  of  tbe  country,  and  of  the  whole 
noantwn  tract  that  here  divides  Turk^  from  Persia, 
ate  the  Kurd*,  the  Cardochil  oftbe  Greeks;  from  them 
a  cbun  of  these  moontalns  were  anciently  called  the 
Caidiiehian  or  Gordyvan,  and  from  thnn  now  tbe 
ttmtry  is  designtfed  Kurdistan.    Klapnth,  In  hla 


Ana  Polfffflotta  (Paris,  1823,  4to,  p.  76),  derives  the 
name  from  the  Persian  root  kurd,  i,  e.  strong,  brave. 
They  are  still,  as  of  old,  a  tiarbaroas  and  warlike  laos^ 
oocaskMially  yielding  a  formal  aUeglanoa,  aa  tbe  west, 
to  tbe  Turks,  and  on  tbe  east  to  the  Persians,  but  nev- 
er wholly  Bubdned ;  indeed,  some  of  the  more  powerftal 
tribes,  such  as  the  Hakkary,  have  maintained  an  en- 
tire independence.  Some  of  them  are  stationary  in 
villages,  while  others  roam  fiir  and  wide,  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  coontry,  as  nomadic  shepherds ;  but 
they  are  all  more  or  less  stddicted  to  predatory  halntB, 
and  are  regarded  with  groat  dread  by  tlieir  more  peace- 
fa\  neighbors.  They  profess  the  &ith  of  Islam,  and 
are  of  the  Sonite  sect.  All  travellers  have  remarked 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  them  and  the  an- 
cient Highlanders  of  Scotland.  (See  Mr.  Alnsworth's 
second  work.  Travels  and  Retearcha  in  Atia  Jfinor, 
Sfegrtpolamta,  etc.,  Lond.  1M2,  2  vols.) 

The  Christian  population  is  scattered  over  tiie  whole 
region,  hot  is  ftnuid  chiefly  In  tbe  north.  It  indndss 
Chaldisans,  who  form  that  branch  of  the  Nestorians 
that  adheres  to  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  a  few  Jacobites,  or 
monophysite  Syrians,  Armenians,  etc  But  the  most 
interesting  portion  is  the  ancient  Church  of  the  prim- 
itive NetUyricau,  a  lively  interest  in  which  has  lately 
been  excited  in  the  religious  world  by  the  publications 
of  the  Amerioan  missionaries  (see,  especially,  Tke  Nt$- 
torima,  by  AsaUel  Grant,  M.D.,  Lond.  1841 ;  and  com- 
pare Dr.  E.  Robinson,  in  the  Am.  Bibl.Bfpot.  Oct.l8U; 
Jan.  1842;  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  ib.  Jan.  1848;  and  J2ett 
deuce  in  Persia,  N.  T.  1843).  See  Nkstobians.  An- 
other peculiar  race  that  is  met  with  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  coon  tries  is  that  of  tbe  Tesidees  (q.  v.), 
whom  Grant  and  Alnswwtii  would  likewise  comeet 
with  tbe  ten  tribes;  but  it  aeons  moeb  more  probable 
that  they  are  an  oflUuiot  from  the  ancient  Manlchees, 
their  alleged  worship  of  tbe  Evil  Principle  amounting 
to  no  more  than  a  reverence  which  keeps  them  from 
speaking  of  him  with  disrespect  (see  Homee;  in  the  Am. 
Bibl.  &epo».  for  April,  1842).  Besides  the  dwellers  In 
towns  and  the  agricoltoral  population,  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  wandering  tribes,  not  only  of  Knzds,  but  of 
Arabs,  Tnrkomans,  and  other  dsases  of  robbns,  wbot 
by  keeiHng  tbe  settled  Inhabitants  in  constant  dread 
of  property  and  life,  check  every  effort  at  improve 
ment;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  and  the  influence  oi 
bad  government,  many  of  the  finest  portions  of  tbe 
country  are  UtUe  better  than  unproductive  wastes.  A 
copy  of  a  fomons  history  of  Knidlstan,  entitled  TarUk 
al-Akrad  (Akrad  being  the  collective  name  of  the  pec^ 
pie),  was  procured  by  Mr.  Rich  when  In  the  coontiy, 
and  is  now,  along  with  the  other  valuable  Oriental 
MSS.  of  that  lamented  traveller,  prestgved  fat  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.    See  Kdbdistah. 

II.  Tub  Assybuk  Empire. — No  portion  of  ancient 
history  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  that  of 
the  empire  of  Assyria.  Nor  is  this  obecnri^  In  any 
very  great  degree  removed  by  the  recent  remarkaMe 
disoonrbs  of  the  monnmental  records  of  tbe  nation 
Layard,  Botta,  and  Loftns. 

1.  Scriptural  Notieet  of  Auyrian  ffistory.— In  at- 
tempting to  arrange  even  tbe  facte  deducible  from 
Scripture,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  outeet, 
arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  account  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  stete  in  Gen.  x,  11. 
After  describing  Nimrod,  son  of  Cnsh,  "as  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth,"  the  bletoiian  adds  (ver.  10),  "  And 
the  beginninK  of  his  kingdom  (or,  rather,  the  first  the- 
atre of  his  dominion)  was  Babel,  and  Eredi,  and  Accad, 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  ».  e.  Bahgloma. 
Then  follow  tbe  words  (as  it  is  in  the  margin),  "  Out 
of  that  land  he  (i,  e.  Nimrod)  went  out  into  Assyria 
and  buUded  Nhieveb,"  (oomp.  Noldlne,  Comeord,  Bebr. 
Partidet,  ed.  Tyqp.,  p.  223.)  Moses  Is  enumerating 
the  descendante  of  Ham,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  interrupt  tbe  details  to  give  affiraQunt  of  As- 
■httr,  a  son  of  Shorn,  whose  ^tem^ttfaMtUitl^hM 
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till  Ttf.  21.  BeaidM,  in  the  circumstance  of  Auhnr 
leaTing  one  oonntxy  to  tettls  Id  anotber,  then  wu 
Dothing  lOuikaUe,  for  tkat  was  the  ewe  trltb  almort 
•11  NMh's  gnDdchildran.  Bat  If  «6  usdcrrtand  it 
of  Mimrod,  both  the  connection  and  the  sense  will  be 
manifeet.  The  design  obviouily  is  to  represeat  tiim 
M  a  potent  monarch  and  ambitions  conqueror.  His 
brethren,  the  other  sons  of  Cnali,  settled  in  the  sooth, 
but  be,  advancing  north  ward,  flnt  eeixed  on  Baby- 
lonia, and,  proceeding  tbenee  into  Assyria  (already 
partially  colonized  by  the-  Asshorites,  fhm  irhom  it 
took  ita  name),  be  bnilt  Nineveh  and  the  other  strong- 
holds meoUoaed,  in  order  to  secnre  his  conquests. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  paisage  in  Mic.  v,  6, 
where,  predicting  the  overthrow  of  Assyria  by  the 
Medea  and  Babylonians,  the  prophet  aays,  "They 
shall  devour  the  land  of  Asshur  -with  the  sword :  even 
the  la&d  of  Nimrod  in  the  entraDcei  thweof"  (comp. 
T.  ().  It  Ukewiaa  agnes  with  tbs  native  tradition 
(if  yn  can  depend  on  the  report  of  Ctesiaa),  that  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  tniUder  of 
Nineveh  was  one  and  the  same  person,  viz.,  Ninas, 
from  whom  it  derived  Ita  name  (q.  d.  Nm't  Alxxie), 
and  in  tb%t  case  ttie  designation  of  Nimrod  (tke  Jtebel) 
waa  not  his  proper  name,  bat  an  opprobriouB  appella- 
tion imposed  on  him  by  hia  enemies.  Modem  tradi- 
tion likewise  connects  Nimrod  with  Assyria ;  for  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  memory  of  Aashnr  is  pieeerved 
in  the  locality  of  A  tkur,  that  place  ia-also  termed  the 
"  city  of  Nimrfld,"  and  (as  the  above-mentioned  dam 
on  the  Tigris  is  ^led  Ninuod's  Castle)  Bich  informs 
na  tiiak '*  the  inhabitants  <tf  tlie  nd^iboriag  village  of 
Deraweisb  consider  him  as  their  fbnnder."  He  adds, 
that  the  village  story-tellers  have  a  book  they  call  the 
Rutdt^mmd,  or  "Tales  of  Nimrod." 

It  is  tnte  that  the  Authorized  Version  of  Gen.  x,  11 
is  ooantenanced  by  most  of  tbe  ancient  translators 
and  by  Josephos ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  we 
have  preferred  is  that  of  the  Targams  <tf  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  and  of  Jerome ;  and  (among  tbe  modems) 
of  Bochart,  Hy^  Marsbam,  Wdls,  Faber,  Hales,  and 
nany  otben.  Tet,  though  Nfanrod's  "  Ungdnn"  em- 
braced the  lands  both  of  Shinar  and  Asshur,  we  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  Babylon  or  Nineveh  Im- 
came  the  permanent  seat  of  government,  and  conse- 
qneatJy  wliether  his  empire  should  be  designated  that 
«r  Babylmia  or  that  of  Aasyria.  No  certain  traces  of 
it,  indeed,  are  to  be  fmud  hi  Seriptnre  for  agat  after  ita 
ereotion.  Intlie  days  of  Abraham,  we  hear  of  a  king 
(tf  Elam  (•.  e.  Elynuds,  in  the  south  of  Persia)  named 
Cbedoriaomer,  who  bad  held  in  sabjection  for  twelve 
years  five  petty  princes  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xiv,  4),  and 
Who,  in  consequence  of  their  relMlUon,  invaded  that 
conntiy  along  with  three  other  kings,  one  of  wliom 
waB"Amraphel, kingof iSAuior,"  Josephns says " tbe 
Assyrians  had  then  dominion  over  Asia ;"  and  be  styles 
those  fimr  Ungs  mutHy  commanders  in  tbe  Assyrian 
anny.  It  is  ^sdble  that  Chedoriaomer  was  an  As* 
Syrian  vioen^,  and  the  others  his  deputies;  for  at  a 
later  period  the  Assyrian  Iwasted, ' '  Are  not  my  princes 
altogether  kings  ?  "  (Isa.  x.  8.)  Tet  some  have  rather 
concluded  from  the  narrative  that  by  this  time  the 
monarchy  of  Nimrod  had  been  broken  up,  or  that  at 
least  the  seat  of  government  liad  been  transrerred  to 
Elam.  Be  tids  as  it^y,  the  name  of  Assyria  as  an 
independent  state  does  not  again  appear  in  Scripture 
till  the  cloein;;  period  of  the  age  of  Moses.  Balaam, 
a  seer  from  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Assyria,  addressing  tbe  Eenitee,  a 
moanttdn  tribe  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  took 
up  his  parable,"  i.  e.  rused  his  oracular,  prophetic 
chant,  and  sud,  "  Durable  is  thy  dwelling-placel  yea, 
in  a  rock  pattest  thou  thy  nest ;  nevertheless,  wasted 
shall  be  the  Kenite,  until  Asshur  shall  lead  ttiem  cap- 
tive." In  ttiis  verse,  besides  the  play  upon  tbe  word 
kea  (tbe  Hebrew  for  a  nest),  tbe  reader  maj*  remark 
the  striking  contrast  drawn  between  tbe  permanent 


nature  of  the  abode,  and  the  trsnsioit  possessMO  nc 
by  the  occupants.  Tbe  prediction  found  its  fnlfilBA 
in  the  Kenitee  being  gradually  redncod  in  iimBgik 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xv,  6),  till  tbey  finally  sbared  tbe  fate 
of  the  Trani^rdanite  tribes,  and  were  awapt  cvs? 
into  captivity  \iy  the  Assyrians  (1  Cttr.  v,  S6 ;  3  Kii^ 
xvl,  d;  xix,  12, 13;  1  Chr.  ii,  55.)  Bat,  as  a  ookBto- 
pait  to  this,  Balaam  next  sees  a  vision  of  retali^nr 
vengeanea  on  thdr  oppreeson,  and  the  awftal  pw^gtf 
of  the  tiueatened  derastaflana,  though  bcAidd  ia  im 
distant  times,  extorts  from  him  the  exclamation,  "At '. 
who  shall  live  when  God  doetfa  this  ?  For  ahips  Bhd 
come  tarn  Ae  coast  of  ChitUm,  and  idiall  affid  As- 
shur, and  shall  afflict  Eber,  hat  be  also  [tbe  invades] 
shall  perish  forever."  This  is  not  without  otiaewity ; 
but  it  has  commonly  been  sapposed  to  point  to  tta 
conquest  of  the  regions  that  one*  fcnned  the  AMytiaa 
empire,  first  bjr  MwiinwUif  fton  GreacB,  sol 
then  by  tbe  Somans,  both  of  wlnae  empins  wn  is  I 
their  turn  overthrown. 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  people  of  Ismel  be- 
came sui:i]ect  to  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  Cbnahan-risba- 
thaim  (Judg.  iii,  8),  who  is  by  Josephos  styled  King 
of  the  Assyrians ;  but  we  are  left  in  the  same  igno- 
rance as  in  tbe  case  of  Chedoriaomer  as  to  whether  lie  | 
waa  an  independent  sovereign  or  only  a  viccgeranft  fe 
another.  The  eighty-third  Psalm  (ver.  9)  mentkntf 
Ashur  as  one  of  the  nations  leagued  against  farad; 
but  as  the  date  of  that  comporition  Is  nnknown,  soth- 
Ing  certain  can  be  founded  on  it.  The  firU  king  ti 
Assj-ria  aUnded  to  in  the  Bible  is  be  who  reigned  at 
Nineveh  when  the  prophefe,  Jonah  waa  sent  tUtfaer 
(Soa.  iii.  6).  Hales  supposes  bin  to  have  been  tbe  fa- 
ther of  Pnl,  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  namted  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  dates  tbe  commencement  of  his  reign  B.C 
821.  By  that  time  tbe  metropolis  of  the  empire  had 
become  "  an  exceeding  great"  and  popnlons  city,  bet 
one  pre-eminent  in  wickedness  (Jon.  i,  2 ;  iii,  8 ;  iv,  II). 
See  Jonah. 

The  Urst  expressly  recorded  appaarsoce  of  tbe  As-  ' 
Syrian  power  in  the  aoantries  west  of  tbe  Siqjltnles  it  j 
in  tbe  reign  <rf  Menahem,  king  of  Ismel,  agabst  wbom 
"  tbe  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of      or  (/^b/X 
Ung  of  Assyria"  (1  Chron.  v.,  S6),  wbo  invaded  tbe 
countiy,  and  exacted  a  tribute  of  a  tltouaand  tslcDts 
of  silver  "  that  bis  hand,"    e.  bis  fovor,  "  might  be 
with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  bis  tiand"  (3  Kings 
XV,  19,  20).   Newton  ^acas  thb  event  In  U>e  year 
B.C.  770,  in  tbe  twentieth  year  of  Pol's  reign,  tfac  ' 
commencement  of  which  he  fixes  in  the  year  B.C.  790. 
As  to  his  name,  we  find  the  syllable  Pal,  PH,  or  Pal 
entering  into  the  names  of  several  Asiyrian  Idngi 
(e.  g.  i^Itoer,  Sardana^w^us) ;  and  hence  some  connect 
it  with  the  Persian  "  bake,"  i.e.  high,  exalted,  and  thinV 
it  may  have  been  part  of  tbe  title  which  the  Assyiiaa 
monarchs  bore.   Hales  conjeotnrea  that  Pnl  may  have 
been  the-second  Btihu  of  ttie  Greeks,  his  Umt  bsvfi^ 
reached  tliem  \ty  Ua  excursions  faito  Western  Asia. 
About  this  period  we  find  the  prophet  Hoses  m*lrhy 
frequent  allusions  to  the  practice  both  vS  Israel  and 
Judea,of  throwing  themselves  for  supporton  the  kings 
of  Assyria,    In  vAt.  v,  18 ;  x,  6,  our  version  speaks 
of  their  ^Mcially  aeeking  the  protection  of  a  "  King 
Janb,"  hot  the  original  diere  ia  very  obsente;  and 
the  next  Assyrian  monarch  mendmied  by  name  1* 
Tiglath-fiUaer.    Tbe  sapporition  of  Newton  Is  adopted 
by  Hales,  that  at  Pnl's  death  his  dominions  were  di- 
vided between  his  two  sons,  Tiglatb-pileeer  and  Nab- 
onassar,  the  latter  being  made  ruler  at  Babylon,  fhm 
tbe  date  of  wiwse  govenunaat  or  reign  the  celebrated 
era  of  NtAoHOMtar  took  Its  rise,  eeircsponding.to  B.C. 
.747.   Tbe  name  of  the  other  Is  variously  written  llg- 
lath  and  Tilgath,  PiJeser  and  Pilroser :  the  efymoiogy 
of  the  first  is  unknown  (some  think  it  has  a  reference 
to  tbe  river  Dijlath,  i. «.  tbe  Tigris).    Pfleser  signifies 
in  Persian  "  exalted  prince."    When  Ahaz,  k^g  of 
Judah,  waa  hard  prMHied,  hj- 4ba voomUaed  forces  of 
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tup  of  the  Amyrian  Emplra. 


Pekah,  king  of  ItnrH,  and  Resin,  Uag  of  Damaacene- 
SyiU,  he  parcluuMd  TigUth.pi1eser's  asststsQce  witb  a 
large  Bum,  taken  out  of  hia  own  and  tha  Temple  treas- 
ury. The  Aesyrian  king  accordingly  invaded  territo- 
ries of  both  tlie  confederate  kings,  and  annexed  a  poi^ 
tion  of  them  to  hia  own  dominions,  carrying  captire  a 
namber  of  their  snttJects  (2  Kings  xv,  29;  zvi,  5-10; 
1  Cbr.  T,  26 ;  2  Cbr.  xxviii,  16 ;  Isa.  vil,  1-11 ;  comp. 
Am  OB  {,  5 ;  ix,  7).  His  successor  was  Shalman  (Hob, 
X,  4),  Shalmaneter  or  Salm/matiar,  the  Enemessar 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (ch.  i,  2).  He  made 
Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  his  tributary  Tassal  (2  Kings 
X  rii,  S) ;  bat  floding  him  secretly  negotiating  with  So 
or  Sabaco  (the  Sabakoph  of  the  numnmentB),  king 
of  Kgypt,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Israelitish  capital, 
Samaria,  took  it  after  an  investment  of  three  years 
(B.C.  7^),  and  then  reduced  the  country  of  the  ten 
tribes  to  a  province  of  his  empire,  carrying  into  cap- 
tivl^  the  king  and  bis  people,  and  eetHing  Cnthieans 
from  Babylonia  in  their  room  (2  Kings  xvii,  8-6; 
zviit,  9, 11).  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  seems  to  have 
been  for  some  time  his  vassal  (2  Kings  zvlii,  7);  and 
ire  learn  from  tiie  Tyrian  annals,  preserved  hy  He* 
nander  of  Ephesos  (as  dted  by  Josephns,  AtU,  x,  14, 
2),  that  he  sabdned  the  whole  of  Phosnida,  iriUi  tiie 
exception  of  insular  Tyre,  which  snccessffaBy  resisted 
a  lasge  of  five  years.  The  empire  of  Assyria  seems 
now  to  have  reached  its  greatest  extent,  havlni;  Iiad 
the  Mediterranean  for  its  bonndary  on  the  west,  and 
indoding  vlthfai  its  Umits  Media  and  Kit  on  the  north, 
as  1^  as  Elam  on  the  sonth  (2  Kings  xvi,  9 ;  xvli, 
6 ;  Isa.  XX,  6).  In  the  twentkth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
(ver.  1)  thwe  b  mei^on  of  a  king  of  Awyri*,  Siirgoa, 


in  whose  reign  Tartan  besieged  and  took  Ashdod  In 

Philistia  (B.C.  716)  [see  Saroon]  ;  and  as  Tartan  Is 
elsewhere  spoken  of  (2  Kings  xviii,  17)  as  a  general 
of  Sennacherib,  some  have  supposed  that  Sa^n  is 
hot  another  name  of  that  monarch,  while  others  would 
identuy  him  either  witb  Shalmaneser,  or  with  Esar- 
baddon,  Sennacherib's  successor.  But  the  correctness 
of  all  tiiese  eonjectnres  may  fairly  be  qnestioned ;  and 
we  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  (^CommeiU.  m 
Jtia.  in  Ioc.)i  that  Sargon  was  a  king  of  Asayiia,  who 
succeeded  Shalmaneser,  and  had  a  short  reign  of  two 
or  three  years.  He  thinks  the  name  may  !«  equiva- 
lent to  8er-jaunfh,  "  Prince  of  the  Sun."  Von  Boh- 
ien  prefers  the  derivation  of  tergtat,  "gold-colored." 
His  attack  on  Egypt  may  have  arisen  from  the  jealonsy 
which  the  Assyrians  entertained  of  that  nation's  infln- 
ence  over  Palef  tine  ever  since  the  negotiation  between 
its  king  So,  and  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel.  From  many 
incidental  expresMons  in  the  hook  of  Isaiah  we  can 
inf^  that  there  was  at  thb  time  a  strong  Egyptian 
party  among  the  Jews,  for  that  people  are  often  warn- 
ed against  relying  forhelp  on  Egypt,  instead  of  simply 
confiding  in  Jehovah  (Inl  xxx,  2;  xxxi,  1 ;  comp. 
XX,  &,  6).  The  resnlt  of  Tartu's  expedition  against 
Egypt  and  'Ethiopia  was  predicted  by  Isi^  whfls 
that  general  was  yet  on  the  Egyptian  fivntier  at  Ash- 
dod (Isa.  XX,  1-4);  and  it  is  not  Improbable  that  it  is 
to  this  Assyrian  invasion  that  the  prophet  Nahum  re- 
fers when  he  speaks  (iii,  8-10)  of  the  subjugation  of 
No,  i.  e.  Ko-Ammun,  or  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  ciqitivity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  oe- 
cnpation  of  the  conntiy  by  the  Assyrians,  ttowever, 
must  luve  been  very  trandent,  fbr  In  tlie-i'dgit;^Sn^ 
Digitized  byV^tJUy  IC 
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(ton's  soecesBor,  Setmaekerit,  or  Sonetenfr,  we  find 
Hesekish,  king  of  Judah,  tbiowinft  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  and  allying  himself  vith  ES7Pt  (2  Kings  xviii, 
7,  21).  This  brought  agunst  bim  Sennacherib  with  a 
mighty  host,  wbidt,  withoat  dilScnlty,  subdued  the 
fonced  cities  of  Judah,  and  compeUed  him  to  purctiase 
peace  by  the  payment  of  a  large  tribute.  But  "the 
tnacheroas  dealer  dealt  very  treacherously"  (Isa. 
xxxlii,  1%  and,  Dotwithstanding  the  agreement,  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Jerosalem.  In  answer,  however,  to 
the  prayers  of  the  "  good  king"  of  Jodah,  the  Assjrrian 
was  diverted  fhim  his  purpose,  partly  by  the  "  rumor" 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  6)  of  the  approach  of  Tirhakah,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  and  partly  hy  the  sodden  and  miraculous 
destruction  of  a  great  part  of  his  army  (2  Kings  sviii, 
13-37 ;  xix ;  Irs.  xxxvi  and  xxxvii).  Ha  lumself 
fied  (B.C.  712)  to  Nineveh,  whera,  in  course  of  time, 
when  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch, 
he  was  slain  by  bis  sons  Adrammelech  and  Sbareaer, 
the  parricides  escaping  into  the  land  of  Armenia — a 
f  ict  which  is  preserved  in  ttiat  country's  traditionaiy 
history.  See  Arabat.  Regarding  the  period  of 
Sennacherib's  death  chronologbts  differ.  Hales,  fol- 
lowing the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (i,  21),  placies  it 
flfty-flve  d^rs  iftar  hta  ratutn  ftom  his  Jewish  expedi- 
tion ;  but  Gesenins  (Coameiil.  at  Jaa.  p.  999)  has  ren- 
dered it  extremely  probable  that  it  did  not  take  place 
till  long  after.  He  founds  this  opinion  chiefly  on  a 
cnrioQS  fragment  of  Berosus,  preserved  in  the  Armeni- 
an translation  of  the  ChronicU  of  Eusebius.  It  states 
that,  after  Sennacherib's  brother  had  governed  Baby- 
lon as  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  the  soveroignty  was  suc- 
cesaively  usurped  by  Adsea,  Xerodach,  or  Berodach- 
Baladaa  (Isa.  xxxix,  1 ;  2  Kings  xx,  12),  and  Elibns 
or  Bclibus.  But,  after  three  years,  Sennacherib  re- 
g^ed  dominion  in  Babylonia,  and  appointed  as  vice- 
roy his  own  son  Asson^n,  the  Esarhaddon  of  Scrip- 
tare.  This  statement  servea  to  explain  how  there  was 
In  Heuldab's  time  t,  king  at  Babylon,  tliongh,  both 
before  and  after,  It  was  subject  to  Assyria.  See  Sxs- 
KACHBRiB.  Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Esarhaddon,  or  Assarhaddon,  who  had  been  his  fa- 
ther's viceroy  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xix,  87;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  88).  He  is  the  Sacherdon  or  Sarchedon  of 
Tobit  (i,  21),  and  the  Asaradinus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon 
(B.C.  GSO).  Hales  regards  him  as  the  first  Sardanap- 
alus.  The  chief  notice  token  of  Mm  in  Scripture  is 
that  be  settled  some  colonists  in  Samaria  (Ezra  iv.  2), 
and  as  (at  ver.  10)  that  colonizaUoD  is  ascribed  to  the 
"great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  It  is  supposed  that  that 
was  another  name  for  Esarhaddon,  but  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  great  officers  of  his  empire.  It  seems 
to  have  been  in  his  reign  that  the  captains  of  the  As- 
syrian host  invaded  and  ravaged  Jndab,  carrying  Ma- 
naasah,  the  king,  captive  to  Babylon.  The  suhse- 
qnent  histoiy  of  the  empire  is  involved  in  almost  as 
much  olMourity  as  that  of  Its  origin  and  rise.  The 
Medea  had  already  shaken  off  tite  yoke,  and  the  Chal- 
doans  soon  appear  on  the  scene  as  the  dominant  na- 
tion of  Western  Asia ;  yet  Assyria,  though  much  re- 
duced in  extent,  existed  as'an  independent  state  for  a 
considerable  period  after  Esarhaddon.  Hales,  fbllow- 
ing  Syncellus,  makes  him  succeeded  by  a  prince  call- 
ed NinuB  (B.C.  697),  who  had  for  his  successor  Nebu- 
chodonosor  (B.C.  61^),  fbr  the  transactions  of  whose 
reign,  including  the  expedition  of  his  general  Holo- 
femes  into  Judna,  Hales  relies  on  tlie  apocryphal 
l>ook  of  Judith,  the  authority  of  whichj  however,  b 
very  questionable.  The  latt  monarch  was  Sarac,-or 
Saidanapalns  II  (B.C.  636),  in  whose  reign  Cyaxares, 
king  of  MedU,  and  Nabopolassar,  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
combined  against  Assyria,  took  Kineveh,  and,  divid- 
ing what  remuned  of  the  empire  between  them,  re- 
duced Assyria  Proper  to  a  province  of  Media  (B,C. 
606). 

2.  Comparimn  loiA  anetetti  Hittanaru  and  the  fnti- 
matum  on  the  Monnmeatt. — The  original  soorcea  of 


pro&ne  history  on  this  sabject  an  Hcndataa  >Bd  Ofr 
sias ;  bgt  every  attempt  to  reconcile  Ihtir  atateaafe 
with  those  of  Scripture,  or  even  with  each  other,  ha 
hitherto  IhUed.  The  framer  fixes  the  duration  oT  Oi 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia  at  530  years  (Btaej. 

i,  9S),  whUe  the  latter  agun  assigns  to  the  Assyria 
empire,  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalns,  no  less  •  pais! 
than  1806  years  (Diodor.  SicoL  ii,  21).  The  auOorir 
of  Ctesias,  howevo*,  is  very  generally  diacredite^l  (it 
was  80  even  by  Aristotle),  though  he  has  recently  fen' 
a  defender  in  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  Cotmtetiom  of  Sofr^ 
and  Profane  ffiaoty.  The  truth  is  (as  b  remarked  V 
the  judicious  Heeren),  that  the  accoants  of  both  Oat 
historians  are  little  better  than  mere  traditions  of  aa- 
cient  heroes  and  heroines  (witness  the  fiaUes  abes 
Semiramis !),  wllhoat  any  chioiKd^ical  datai,  and  t» 
tirely  in  the  style  of  the  East  To  detaO  all  the  ftso- 
ful  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded,  with  t!i« 
view  of  forming  out  of  them  a  consistent  ud  cobemr. 
narrative,  forms  no  part  of  our  present  dMi^m.  Cbo- 
siderable  light,  however,  has  been  thrown,  bj  ree«s 
researches,  upon  certain  pcnnls  of  this  history. — Kitift. 

(1.)  7^  origmal  SOOement  Hut  Coumtrjf. — Scrip- 
ture infontis  us  that  Assyria  was  peopled  fWmi  Babyka 
(Gen.  X,  11),  and  both  classical  tradition  and  the  loon- 
nments  of  Ae  country  agree  in  thb  representation.  Ii 
Herodotns  Q,  7),  Ninns,  the  mythic  fbunder  of  Nine- 
veh, b  the  son  (descendant)  of  Belns,  the  mythic  fiNind- 
er  of  Babylon — a  tradition  in  wliich  the  derivmlioa  of 
Assyria  ftom  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity  aod 
superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times,  are  AaA- 
owed  ISwtii  nfilciently.   That  Cterias  (mp.  IHoA.  Sie. 

ii,  7)  biverts  the  relation,  making  Semiramis  (acmd- 
log  to  him,  die  wife  and  successor  of  Ninns)  fonsd  Bab- 
ylon, b  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  proo&  of  the  no- 
tmstwortby  character  of  hb  histor}-.  The  TeMsrchtt 
recently  carried  on  in  the  two  countries  clearly  sl»v. 
not  merely  by  tiie  stat^nents  which  are  sud  to  bsv< 
been  deciphered  on  tiie  historical  monuroenta,  hot  bv 
the  whole  citaracter  of  the  remains  discovered,  tint 
Bat^lonian  greatness  and  civilization  was  earlier  that 
Assyrian,  and  that,  wbile  the  former  was  of  native 
growth,  tile  latter  was  derived  ftom  tiie  neighborieg 
country.  The  cuneiform  writing,  fbr  Instan^  wbkh 
is  rapidly  punched  with  a  veiy  simple  instnunent  npm 
moist  clay,  but  b  only  with  much  labor  and  tmsblc 
inscribed  by  tba  chisel  upon  rock,  must  have  been  in- 
vented In  a  country  where  men  "bad  brick  for  stone" 
(Gen.  xi,  8),  and  have  thence  passed  to  one  where  the 
material  was  unsnlted  for  it  It  may  be  observed,  also, 
that  while  writing  occurs  in  a  very  mde  form  in  tin 
earlier  Babylonian  rnins  (Loftus's  Chaldaa,  p.  169), 
and  gradually  improves  in  the  later  one*,  it  is  in  Aa' 
Syria  uniformly  of  an  advanced  type,  having  apparent- 
ly been  introduced  there  after  it  bad  attained  to  ptf- 
fection. 

(2.)  Dale  of  the  FotmdatioH  of  the  Ki»gAm.—'V^ 
respect  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Ass3^ria  became  a 
separate  and  independent  country,  there  is  an  iropff^ 
tant  difference  between  classical  anthorities,  Herodo- 
tus placing  the  commencement  of  the  emptirc  almost  ■ 
thousand  years  later  than  Ctesias!  SoipCure  does  txU 
littie  to  determine  the  contzoversy ;  that  little,  howev- 
er, b  in  Ikvor  of  the  fbrmer  author.  Geognq>hicany, 
as  a  eomtry,  Assyria  was  evidentiy  kno.wD  to  lfo«0 
(Gen.ii,I4;  xxv,18;  Num.  xxiv,  22, 24);  bntitdofs 
not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  ttngdom  till  the  reign 
of  Menahem  (B.C.  cir.  770).  In  Abraham's  time  (B.C. 
2000  ?)  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  can  have  been  w 
Assyrian  kingdom,  or  its  monarch  would  have  bees 
fonod  among  those  who  Invaded  Palestine  with  Cb»- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  xlv,  1).  In  the  time  of  die  eaHj* 
judges  (B.C.  1575),  Assj-ria,  if  it  existed,  can  have  been 
of  no  great  strength ;  for  Cbnstian-Riahathaim,  the  fint 
of  the  foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  ill,  8),  ii 
master  of  the  whoie  country  between  the  rivers  (i4nn»- 
AoAarm=''Sy^i^iC^*g^*!5aJ  Tbm 
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jets  Tnilttatw  stron^y  sKafaut  Um  viewB  of  Ctaslas, 
wsQ  numbers  produce  ftn-  the  fbnndinf;  of  the  emidre 
le  date  of  B.C.  2182  (Clinton,  Fa$i.  BeU.  1, 263).  The 
lorc  modest  account  of  HerodotUB  is  at  once  more 
roltable  in  itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and 
lore  in  accordance  with  tiu  native  writer  Beroeos, 
lerodotiu  relates  that  the  ABajrians  were  "lords  of 
Lsia**  for  520  years,  when  their  ompire  was  partially 
iroken  ap  by  a  revolt  of  &e  subject'DatioDS  (i,  95). 
Lfter  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  Inigtfa  of  which  he  does 
lot  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom  was  fbrmed,  179 
'ears  before  the  death  of  Cyras,  or  B.C.  706.  He 
TonM  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the  foundation 
if  the  Assyrian  empire  a  date  not  very  greatly  anterior 
o  B.C.  1228.  Beroeos,  who  made  the  etoi»re  last  526 
roars  to  the  rdgn  of  Pol  Etu^.  Cftrvs.  Arm.  i,  4), 
niist  have  agmd  nearly  with  this  view— at  lesst  ha 
irould  certainly  have  placed  die  rise  of  the  kingdom 
irithin  the  IStb  century.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  ntmoet 
■bat  can  be  determined  with  any  approach  to  certain^. 
If,  for  convenience'  sake,  a  more  exact  date  be  desired, 
the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Bran  die  has  some  claim  to  be 
fcdoptod,  which  flxea  flw  year  B.C.  127&  as  that  fh>m 
which  the  626  years  t^B^osns  are  to  be  reckoned  (Se- 
rtm  Aatyriarttm  Tempora  £meadata,  p.  17). 

(3.)  Early  Kingt,  from  the  Jimndatton  of  tie  King- 
dom to  Pul. — ^The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms,  only 
slightly  varied  (Clinton,  f.  B.  i,  267),  and  which  is 
almost  certidnly  derived  from  CtMiaa,  most  of  necesn- 
ty  be  discarded,  together  with  his  date  for  the  king- 
dom.   It  covers  a  space  of  above  1200  years,  and 
bears  marks  beaides  of  audadons  fteud,  being  com- 
posed of  names  snatched  (h>m  alt  quarters,  Arian, 
Semitic,  and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names  of  towns, 
aiimes  of  rivers — and  in  its  estimate  of  time  present- 
ing the  impossible  average  of  34  or  36  years  to  a  reign, 
and  the  veiy  improbable  phenomenon  of  reigns  in 
half  the  uutancM  ainoonting  exactly  to  a  decimal 
Bumher.   Unfortunately,  we  have  no  authentic  list  to 
substitate  for  the  forge^  of  Ctesias.   Berosns  spoke 
of  45  kings  as  reigning  during  his  period  of  526  years, 
uid  mentioned  aU  their  names  (Eoseb.  vt  gupS) ;  but 
they  have  unluckily  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
work  <a  Herodottis  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i,  106 
SBd  IH)  has  Hkewlse  en^y  perished,  and  neither 
Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  av^Iable  to  supply  the 
loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  Irreparable.  Recent- 
ly the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have  done  some- 
thing toward  filling  np  this  sad  gap  in  our  knowledge ; 
but  the  reading  of  names  is  still  so  doabtfal  that  it 
seems  best,  in  the  present  condition  of  cuneiform  hi- 
quiry,  to  treat  the  early  period  of  Assyrian  history  in 
I  very  general  way,  only  mentioning  kings  by  name 
when,  through  the  satisdoctory  identification  of  a  co- 
nnfoim  royal  designation  with  some  name  known  to 
QB&omaaavd  or  profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been 
reached,  and  serioos  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it  ap- 
parent that  the  ori^nal  seat  of  government  was  not 
St  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have  been 
ronnd  at  Ealeb-Shei^ hat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  60  miles  aonth  of  the.  later  capital ;  and  this 
place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the  re^dence 
of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the  Babylonian 
^veniors  who  previously  exercised  authority  over 
the  country.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town  appears 
to  have  been  identical  with  riiat  of  the  country,  viz. 
iitiitr.  It  was  bnnt  brick,  and  baa  yielded  but  a 
*reiy  small  number  of  sculptures.  The  kings  proved 
to  have  reigned  there  are  fourteen  in  number,  divisi- 
ble into  three  groups ;  and  their  reigns  are  thought  to 
bave  covered  a  space  of  neariy  850  years,  tnm  B.C. 
1^3  to  B.C.  930.  The  most  remarkable  monarch  of 
ttifl  series  waa  called  Tiglath-IMleser.  He  appears  to 
'uve  been  king  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tnij'i  and  thna  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Sam- 
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son,  and  an  earlier  Ung  than  the  llglath-meser  of 

Scripture.  He  overran  the  ^hole  country  between 
Assyria  Proper  and  the  Euphrates ;  swept  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  fh>m  south  to  iiorth,  from  the  borders 
of  Babylon  to  Mount  Taurus ;  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  contended  in  northern  ^yria  with  the  Hittites ; 
invaded  Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  and  claims  to  have 
snbdned  farty-tmo  countries  flnm  the  channel  of  the 
Lower  2ab  (Zab  Asfal)  to  fin  Sea  of  the  Set- 

ting Snn."  AU  this  he  aocomplhdied  hi  the  first  five 
years  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who  had  invaded  his  territx^  and  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  to  Babylon  various  jdols  from  the  Assyrian  tem- 
ples (Offiahans,  Dt  an(,  A^^.  wtperio,  Linga,  1727). 

The  otiier  monarchs  of  the  Eateh-Sberghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  'fIglath-Fileser,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  na  as  tWe  ancestors  of  the  two  great 
moi^archs  Sardanapalnsi'  the  first  and  his  son,  Shal- 
maneser  or  Sfaalmanub^r,  who  were  among  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Assyriatn  {mnces.  Sardanapalus  the 
first,  who  appears  to  l|ava  been  the  wariike  Sarda- 
napalus of  ^e  Greeksi  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  comp.  Hellaa. 
Frc^.  p.  158),  transferrf  d  the  seat  of  government  from 
Ealeh-Sberghat  to  Nimrud  (probably  the  Scriptural 
Calah),  where  he  buil^  the  first  of  those  magnificent 
palaces  which  have  reji^ntly  been  exhumed  by  Eng- 
I  lish  explwers.  A  grei^t  portion  of  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures now  in  the  British  Musenm  are  derived  from 
this  edifice.  A  description  of  the  building  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Layard  ^Nin.  amd  iU  Jlemam,  vol.  U, 
ch.  II).  By  an  Inscription  repeated  more  than  a 
hundred  times  upon  ibl  sculptures  we  learn  that  Sar- 
danapalus carried  his  ahns  far  and  wide  through  West- 
em  Asia,  warring  on  thia  one  hand  in  Lower  ^bylonia 
and  Chaldffia,  on  the  ottier  in  Syria  and  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  ;  His  son,  Shalmaueser  or  Shal- 
manubar,  the  monarch  rwbo  set  up  the  Kack  Obdisk, 
now  In  the  British  Hnnnm,  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tories, was  a  still  greater  conqneior.  He  appears  to 
have  overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Azerb^an,  great 
pcotions  of  Media  Magna,  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Pbcenicia;  every- 
where making  the  kingfi  of  the  conntries  tributary  to 
him.  If  we  may  tmst  the  reading  of  certain  names, 
on  which  cuneiform  scholars  appear  to  be  entbnly 
agreed,  he  came  in  coj|tact  witii  various  Scriptural 
personages,  being  oppos^  in  his  Syrian  wars  by  Ben- 
hadad  and  Hazael,  iinjgs  of  Damascus,  and  takmg 
tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of  Israel.  His  son  and  grand- 
son followed  in  his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  hin 
glory.  The  latter  is  tho^ght  to  be  identical  with  the 
ffihlical  Pnl,  Pbnl,  or  Phnloch,  who  is  the  first  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  whom,  we  have  mention  in  Scrip- 
ture.  See  Pul. 

(4.)  The  Kingtfivm  Pnl  to  Eiariaddon.—Tbe  sac- 
cession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pnl  almost  to  the 
close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain,  not 
merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the  Jewish 
record  In  the  2d  tKiok  o  f  Kii^  we  find  the  names 
of  Pnl,  Tiglath-PQeser,  S  balmuMser,  Sennacherib, 
and  Esarhaddon,  fidlowing  one  another  In  rapid  suc- 
cession (2  Kings  XV,  19  an4  29;  xvil,  8;  xviii,  IS; 
xix,  37);  and  in  Isaiah  we  faa-ve  the  name  of  "Sa^on, 
king  of  JLssyria"  (xx,  1),  wlio  is  a  contemporary  of 
the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi  dentiy,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  same  series.  The  insc  riptions,  by  showing  us 
that  Sargon  was  the  fUber  of  Sennacherib^  fix  hla 
place  in  the  list,  and  ^ve  ns  tvr  the  monarchs  of  the 
last  half  of  the  8th  and  the  fintt  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  (probably)  comiplete  list  of  Tiglath- 
Kleser  II,  Shalmaneser  II,  Sar^ion,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esarhaddon.  For  a  detailed  ai^nnt  of  the  actions 
of  these  kings,  see  each  name  in  its  place.  (See  Op> 
pert,  CknBob)tp«  det  At^/rinu  et  df  SabUt^meof,  Paris, 
1857.)-Smith,  8.  V.  byL-OOgle 
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Ca.>  £Wa&fifkme)U  ofHu  Lovtr  DsnaMfy.—lt  nenu 
0  be  certain  that  at  or  near  the  accession  of  Pul  a 
jwt  change  of  some  kind  or  ottier  occurred  in  AssTria. 
lerosos  is  said  to  have  brought  his  grand  d^nas^  of 
DTty-five  kings  in  626  years  to  a  cloee  at  the  reign  of 
^ul  (PolyliisL  ap.  Enaeb,  L  c),  and  to  have  nwde  him 
bo  first  king  of  a  new  series.  By  the  ByDchronisiD  of 
iCeiwluia  (2  Kings  zv,  19),  tlM  data  of  Pol  may  be 
leteoniined  to  about  B.C.  770.  It  was  only  twenty- 
tuTM  yean  latw,  as  m  And  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
lut  l£a  Babylonians  conslderad  their  independence  to 
lave  commenced  (B.C.  747).  Herodotus  probably  in< 
Anded  to  assign  nearly  to  this  same  era  the  great  com- 
motion which  (according  to  him)  broke  ap  the  Assyri- 
in  empire  Into  a  number  of  fragments,  oat  of  which 
irera  fbrmed  the  Median  and  other  kingdoms.  Theee 
tmditions  may  none  of  ttiem  be  aUogedier  tmstwww 
thy ;  bnt  their  coincidence  Is  at  least  remarkable,  and 
leems  to  show  that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  there  must  hare  been  a  break  in  the  line  of 
Assyrian  kings — a  revolution,  foreign  or  domestic — 
and  A  consequent  weakening  or  dissolution  of  the 
bonds  which  united  the  conquered  mUions  with  tiidr 
conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  PoIyhLator  (Agathias,  ii, 
36),  tfaat  the  origiiul  dynasty  of  Assyrian  fc^gs  ended 
with  a  certain  Belochns  or  Beleus,  who  was  suoceeded 
by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras  or  Balatorus), 
in  whose  &nuly  the  crown  continued  uhtil  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh.  The  general  character  of  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated,  combined  with  a  certain  degree 
of  wamMaace  in  tin  names- ■■for  Bdochos  is  close 
upon  Rialoeh,  and  Belatarss  may  refvasent  the  second 
clement  in  Tiglath-PUeser  (who  in  the  inscriptions  Is 
called  "'nglath-PaZa<«u'a")-^duce  a  saspi<4on  tliat 
probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really 
the  last  king  of  the  dd  monarchy,  and  that  Tiglsth- 
PUeser  II,  his  sncoessor,  was  the  founder  of  what  his 
been  caned  the  "Lower  ^pite."  It  may  be  suspect- 
ed that  Berosus  really  gave  tUs  account,  aod  that  Poly- 
hbtor,  who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by  Euse- 
Uns.  The  synchronism  between  the  revolution  in  As- 
syria and  the  era  of  Babylraiian  independence  is  thns 
brought  almost  to  exactness,  tot  Tiglath-PUeser  is 
known  to  have  been  npoo  the  throne  about  B.C.  740 
(dinton,  FaaL  BiB,  i,  278),  and  may  well  have  as- 
oendadUfaB.a747. 

(b.)  SuppoMd  Lou  of  tk«  Empin  at  tkit  PwioeL — 
Uuiy  writers  of  repute  among  tiiem  Clinton  and  Nio* 
buhr— have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  ststement  of 
Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  np  of  the  whole 
eraplre  at  this  period.  It  is  evident,  however,  both 
&Dm  Scripture  and  from  the  monuments,  that  the  shock 
ni5tuned  throagfa  the  domestto  rerolntioa  has  been 
greatly  exaxgmtod.  Nlebahr  himself  obsemB(l''of^ 
fri^  Sfter  o/te  (teaUeAte,  1, 88)  that,  after  the  reroln- 
tion,  Assyria  soon  "  recovered  herself,  and  displayed 
the  most  extraordinary  energy."  It  is  plain,  from 
Scripture,  that  in  the  reigns  of  TigUth-Pileser,  Shal- 
maneser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  As- 
i?ria  wasasgreataaatanyininerera.  These  kings 
sU  warred  soeceasAiIhr  in  Palestioe  and  its  neighbw- 
hood;  some  attacked  £gypt(ba.  XX,  4);  one  appears 
u  master  of  Media  (2  Khigs  xvli,  6) ;  while  another 
hjs  authority  over  Babylon,  Suslana,  and  Elymals  (2 
Kings  xvii,  24 ;  Ezra  iv,  9).  So  fkr  from  our  observ- 
ing ijmtptoms  of  weakness  and  cnrtaUed  dominion,  It 
i>  dear  that  at  no  time  were  the  Assyrian  arms  push- 
ed fcrtber, « thair  efltats  mwe  sustained  and  vigorous. 
The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  period  are  in  the  most 
coiD[Jete  accordance  with  these  representations.  They 
exhibit  to  us  the  above-menticmed  moBuchs  as  extend- 
ing tbdr  domini<HU  Avthar  than  any  of  their  predecea- 
Mn.  The  empire  Is  continoally  rising  under  them, 
ud  reaches  its  culminating  point  hi  the  reign  of  Esar- 
ittddim.  The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on  these 
nU^ects  are  ftilly  borne  out  by  the  indications  of  great- 
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ness  to  be  traced  in  the  arcUtectnral  moooments.  TSto 
palace  of  the  old  monarchy  equalled,  either  in  size  or 
splendor,  that  ot  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  No  series 
of  kings  belonging  to  it  left  buildings  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  which  were  erected  by  Sargon,  his 
son,  and  his  grandson.  The  magnifloent  remains  at 
Eouynqjik  and  Kborsabsd  belong  entirely  to  these  later 
kingm,  wfaUe  those  at  Nimmd  are  about  equally  divided 
between  them  and  thor  predecessors.  It  is  farther 
noticeable  that  the  writers  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  drawn  from  Berosus,  as  Polyhistor  and  Abyde- 
nna,  particularly  expatiated  upon  the  glories  of  these 
later  kings.  Polyhistor  said  (ap.  Enseb.  i,  6)  that  Sen- 
nacherib oonqoued  Babylon,  deieated  a  Greek  army 
in  Cili^  and  buHt  there  Torsos,  the  capitaL  Abyde- 
nus  nkbsd  the  same  facts,  except  that  he  snbstttatad 
ft>r  the  Greek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and 
added  that  Esarhaddon  Qus  Axerdta)  conquered  Lower 
Syria  and  Egypt  (ibid,  i,  9).  Similaify  Meonodw,  tbe 
1^-rian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalmaneser  an  expedi- 
tion to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ani.ix^  14),  and  Herodotus 
himself  admitted  that  Sennacherib  invaded  Egypt  (ii, 
141).  On  every  ground  it  seems  necessaiy  to  coo- 
dnde  that  the  second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really 
greater  and  more  glorious  dian  the  first;  dut  under 
it  the  limits  of  tbe  emigre  readied  tbeir  Adiest  extent, 
and  the  internal  prosperi^  was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however,  with- 
out a  basis  of  truth.  It  Is  certain  that  Babylon,  about 
tbe  time  of  Tigtath-^leBer's  accession,  ventured  upon 
a  revolt,  which  she  seems  afterward  to  have  reckoned 
tbe  oomnKmcement  of  Iter  independence.  See  Babt- 
jA>ti.  The  knowtedga  of  tUs  bet  may  have  led  He* 
rodotus  Into  his  error;  for  he  would  naturally  suppose 
that,  when  Babylon  became  free,  there  was  a  general 
dissolution  of  the  empire.  It  has  been  shown  that  this 
is  far  from  the  truth ;  and  it  may  brther  be  obeerved 
that,  even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was 
not  permanent  Sargcn,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhad- 
don all  exercised  ftafi  antlrai^  over  that  oonatry, 
which  appears  to  have  been  stOl  an  Assyrian  flef  at 
the  close  of  the  kingdom. 

(5.)  Suaxaorg  of  Esarkaddon.~-By  the  end  of  tbe 
rdgn  of  Esariiaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assyrian  arms 
had  been  so  c(Hnideto  that  scarcely  an  enemy  was  left 
who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety.  The  Ungdoms 
of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of  Samaria  bad  been  suc- 
cessively absorlted;  Phoenicia  had  been  conquered ; 
Jndea  had  been  mwle  a  foudatory ;  Phillatia  and  Ido- 
mna  had  been  scbjected,  Egypt  chastlBed,  Babylon  re- 
covered, dtiea  [Wanted  in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia 
and  Snauina  tliere  was  no  foe  left  to  reduce,  and  the 
consequence  appears  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace  succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of 
Sargon  and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Scripture 
U  is  remarkable  that  w«  hear  nothing  of  Aaeyrb  aftn 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  pn^e  hlstny  is  equal- 
ly silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brooght  about 
her  downfall.  The  monuments  show  that  the  son  of 
Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardanapalus  by  Abyde- 
nns  (fiip.  Eoseb.  i,  &),  made  scarcely  any  military  ex- 
peditimis,  bnt  occupied  almoet  his  whole  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasores  <it  the  chase.  Instead  of 
adorning  his  residence — as  Us  predeoeeeors  had  been 
accustomed  to  do — with  a  record  and  representation  of 
his  conquests,  Sardanapalus  II  covered  the  walls  of 
his  palace  at  Nineveh  with  sculptures  exhibiting  bis 
skill  and  prowess  as  a  hunter.  No  dojnbt  the  military 
spirit  rapidly  decayed  under  such  a  ruler;  and  the  ad- 
vent of  fresh  enemies,  synchronising  «dtb  this  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six  cen- 
turies been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

(6.)  FaO  of  Aitgria.—Tba  fate  of  Assyria,  long  pn- 
viously  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x,  5-19),  was  effected 
(humanly  speaking)  by  tbe  growing  strength  and 
boldness  of  the  Medes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotu, 
the  first  Median  attack  on  Nii^jvef^  tj|<|lt  i^^'t^P^fC 
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TMT  B.C.  68ft.  B7  what  circnmstuces  thi§  people, 
Who  had  so  long  be«n  engaged  in  conteGtx  with  the 
Assyrians,  and  had  hitherto  afaown  themselves  so  ut* 
terly  unable  to  resist  them,  Itecame  suddenly  strong 
enough  to  assume  an  agKresBive  attitude,  and  to  force 
the  NinoTitea  to  sabmit  to  a  siege,  can  only  be  conjec- 
tnnd.  Whether  mere  nataral  increaae,  or  vhedier 
fresh  iminigratfams  from  the  east  had  raised  the  BCedU 
an  nation  at  thia  time  so  far  above  itit  former  condi- 
tion, It  Is  impossible  to  determine.  We  can  only  say 
tliat  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  tbey 
began  to  press  opon  the  Ai^eyrians,  and  that,  gradually 
increasing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about  the  year 
B.C.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  country.  For 
some  time  their  efibrta  were  unsuccessful ;  but  after  a 
while,  Itaving  won  over  tin  Babylonians  to  ttuir  ride, 
they  became  superior  to  the  Asayiians  in  the  field,  and 
about  B.C.  625,  or  a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the 
capital.  See  HEt>u.  Saracus,  the  last  tciog — prob- 
ably the  grandson  of  Esarfaaddon — made  a  stout  and 
prolonged  defence,  hut  at  length,  finding  resistance 
▼ain,  he  collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  liis 
palace,  and  nith  bis  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, perished  In  the  flames.  This  account  is  glvm  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  Berosus; 
and  its  ontline  so  fhr  agrees  witi;  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  ii, 
27)  as  to  ^ve  an  important  value  to  that  writer's  de- 
tails of  the  siege.  See  Niseveb.  In  the  general 
fact  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and  Nineveh  captured 
and  destroyed  by  a  combined  attack  of  Medes  and 
Babyionians,  Josephtia  (^Ant.  x,  5)  and  the  book  of 
Toldt  (ziv,  16)  are  agned.  Polyhistor  also  lm|^  it 
(ap.  Easel),  i,  0);  and  these  authorities  must  be  n- 
garded  as  outweighing  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  who 
mentions  only  the  Medes  in  connection  with  the  cap- 
ture (i,  106),  and  says  nothing  of  the  Babylonians. 

(7.)  FtdfilmaU  of  Prophecy.— The  prophecies  of  Na- 
ham  and  Zephaaiah  (ii,  13--6)  'against  Assyria  were 
I»obably  delivered  shortly  befcnre  the  eatastriqihe. 
The  dabs  of  Kahum  is  veiy  donUfUl,  bnt  It  is  not  un- 
likely Uut  he  wrote  about  'B.C.  718,  or  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Hosea.  Zephaijiah  is  even  later,  since 
be  prophesied  under  Josi^  who  reigned  from  B.C. 
639  to  609.  If  B.C.  fl2d  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveli,  we  may  place  Zepbaniah's  pro|diecy  about 
B.C.  686.  Ezekiel,  writfaig  in  B.C.  688.  bears  wit- 
DMs  hiatoiicaUy  to  the  oomt^  destmction  which 
bad  come  nptm  the  Assyrians,  using  the  exampl*  as  a 
warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  knd  the  Egyptians  (ch. 
xxxi). 

Itwas  declared  by  Nahum(q.v.)emphatical1y,  at  the 
dose  of  his  prophecy,  that  Uiere  should  be  "  no  heal- 
ing of  Assyria's  bruise"  (ill,  19).  In  accordance  with 
this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria  never  rose 
again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  distinct  natJonall^.  Once  only  was  revolt 
attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  and ' 
Media,  the  latter  heading  the  rebellinn.  This  attempt 
took  place  about  a  century  after  the  Median  conquest, 
during  the  troubles  which  followed  upon  the  accession 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears 
never  to  have  been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining 
thenceforth  sabmisrive  sabjects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Tbey  were  ret^oned  in  the  same  satrapy  with  Baby- 
lon (Herod,  ill,  92;  comp.  i,  192),  and  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver.  In  the  Per- 
sian armies,  which  were  drawn  in  great  part  from  the 
Bubfect-nations,  tjiey  appear  never  to  have  been  held 
of  mooh  account,  thon^  they  fought,  in  common  with 
the  other  leviee,  at  Tbehoopylie,  at  Cunaxa,  at  Ibsos, 
and  at  Arbela. 

(8.)  General  Character  of  the  Etnpire.~In  the  first 
place,  like  all  the  edrly  monarchies  which  attained  to 
any  great  extent,  the  Assyrian  empire  was  composed 
of  a  number'  of  separate  khigdoms.  In  the  East,  con- 
quest boa  scarcely  ever  been  followed  by  amalgania- 
tion,  and  in  the  primitive  empires  thire  was  not  even 


any  attempt  at  that  governmental  centrfliaation  whidi 

we  find  at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Per- 
sia.   As  Solomon  '*  reigned  over  all  the  kmgdimi  from  1 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  PhiliAanet  ' 
and  the  border  of  Egypt,"  so  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
l>ore  away  over  a  number  of  petty  Icings — the  native 
rulers  of  the  several  counHies— through  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  their  dominions.  .These  native  princes — tlu 
sole  governors  of  their  own  kingdoms   were  feudato- 
ries of  the  Great  Kraiarch,  of  whom  they  held  tbeir 
crown  by  the  double  tenure  of  homage  and  tribute. 
Menatiem  (2  Kings  xv,  19),  Hoshea  (ibid,  xvo,  A\ 
Ahaz  (ibid,  xvi,  8),  Hexeldah  (ibid,  xviii,  14),  and 
naaseh  (2  Cbron.  xsxiii,  11-13),  were  certainly  In  tiiid 
position,  as  were  many  native  kings  of  Babylon,  both 
prior  and  snbuqnent  to  Nabonassar;  and  tUs  system  ■■ 
(if  we  may  trust  the  inscriptions)  was  nniveraal 
tbroughout  the  em^.    It  naturally  involved  the  \ 
frequent  recurrence  of  troubles.  Princes 
stanced  as  were  the  Assyrian  feudatories  would  always 
be  looldng  for  an  occasion  when  tbey  might  revolt 
and  re-establish  their  indqtendence.    The  ofier  vt  a  ; 
foreign  alliance  would  be  a  bait  which  th^  could  ' 
scarcely  resbt,  and  hence  the  continual  wamlngt  ! 
given  to  tiie  Jews  to  beware  of.tmsting  in  Egypt.  ' 
Apart  frtmi  this,  on  the  occurrence      any  imperial  ' 
misfortune  or  difficulty,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  disa;- 
trous  expedition,  a  formidable  attack,  w  a  sudden 
death,  natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning  manarch, 
there  would  be  a  strong  temptatioa  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  which  would  lead,  almost  of  necessity,  to  a  le- 
bellion.   The  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jadah  i 
suffidenUy  iUnstratea  the  tendency  in  qnestkn,  wbick 
required  to  be  met  by  checks  and  remedies  of  the  se- 
verest character.    The  deposition  of  the  rebel  prince, 
the  wasting  of  bis  country,  the  plunder  <tf  hts  capital,  , 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tiibnle 
tlienceforth  reqiured,  were  the  usual  consequences  of 
jm  nnsaocesafhl  revolt;  to  which  were  addedltOponoo- ' 
caslon,  still  more  stringent  measures,  as  tbe  wholesBle 
execution  of  those  chiefiy  concerned  in  tbe  attempt, 
or  the  transplantation  of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distuit  i 
locality.    The  captivity  of  Israel  is  only  an  instance 
of  a  practice  long  previously  known  to  the  AMvrian^ 
and  by  tbem  handed  on  to  tbe  Babylonian  and  Persian 
govemmente. 

It  Is  not  qnlte  certain  bow  fiur  Awyrla  required  a  ' 
religious  conformity  from  tbe  subject  pet^.  Her  re- 
ligion was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  oompriung  \ 
the  worship  of  thirteen  princip^  and  numerous  minor 
divinities,  at  tbe  head  of  the  whole  of  whom  stood  the 
chief  god,  Assbur,  who  seems  to  be  the  deified  patii-. 
arch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x,  22),  Tbe  inscriptions  ap- 
pear to  state  that  in  all  countries  over  wbidi  tbe  As- 
syrians 'e8tal>U8bed  their  supremacy,  they  set  up  "  the 
laws  of  Asabnr,"  and"  aUaxB  to  the  Great  Gods."  It 
was  prolMbly  in  connection  with  this  Assyrian  re- 
quirement that  Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damascus, 
where  he  had  made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser, 
incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xvi,  10-18). 
The  history  of  Hezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show 
that  the  rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  ri).idly  enfinced ;  frr 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  be  would  have  consented 
to  re-establish  the  idolatiy  which  he  had  removed,  ytt 
he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib,  and  re- 
sumed his  position  of  tributary  (2  Kings  xviii,  14). 
In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the  worcbip 
which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  refigion  of  the  conquered  race,  but  was 
only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a  mark  moA  badge  ; 
of  Bul^ction. — Smith,  s.  v. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Assyrian  empire  \ 
was  no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  other  andent  states  ' 
of  the  East,  such  as  Chaldisa  and  Persia.    The  mcn- 
arch,  called  "  the  great  king"  (2  Kings  xviii,  19;  Iss. 
xxxvi,  4),  ruled  as  a  despot,  surrounded  with  bis 
guards,  and  on'g^,  af^i^^Wg^  j^those        were  near 
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his  penon  (Diod.  Sicnl.  ii,  21, 28 ;  comp.  Cephalion,  in 
Sj'noell.  p.  167).  Under  bim  then  wen  proTiaionaL 
satraps,  called  in  Isa.  x,  8,  "  princes, "  of  the  rank 
and  power  of  ordinary  kings  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  34).  The 
great  officers  of  the  hotuehold  were  commonly  euouche 
(comp.  Geseniua  on  lao.  xxxvl,  2).  The  nligion  of 
the  Aasyriiins  was,  in  its  leading  features,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Chatdieans,  vit.  the  sTmbolical  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  the  planets.  In  Scrip- 
ture there  i&  mention  of  Niaroch  (Isa.  xxxvti,  38), 
Adrammelech,  Anammelech,  Nibhaz,  Tortak  (2  Kings 
xvii,  31),  OS  the  names  of  idols  worshipped  by  the  na- 
tives either  of  Assyria  Proper  or  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries which  they  had  subdued,  besides  planets  (see 
Gesenins,  Zu  Jticuat,  il,  347).  The  language  did 
not  belong  to  the  Se- 
mitic ,  bnt  to  the  Hedo- 
Persiau  family.  AsAr- 
amaic,  however,  waa 
spoken  by  a  large  part 
of  the  Western  popa- 
lation,  it  was  proba- 
bly understood  by  the 
great  officen  of  state, 
which  accounts  for 
Rabshakeh  address- 
ing Hezekiah's  mes- 
sengers in  Hebrew  (2 
Kings  xviii,  26),  al- 
tb  oDgh  the  rabbins  ex- 
plain the  circnmstance 
by  sappoung  tliat  he 
waa  an  apostate  Jew 
(hat  see  Strabo  xyi, 
745). — Kitto,  8.  V. 

(9.)  1(4  Extent.— 
With  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Assyrian 
empire  very  exagger- 
ated views  have  been 
entertained  by  many  i 
writere.  Ctesiastook 
Semiramia  to  India,  | 
and  made  the  empire  i 
of  Ass3^ia  at  least  co-  ' 
extenaire  with  that  of 
Pereia  in  his  own  day. 
This  false  notion  haa 
long  been  exploded, 
bat  even  Niebahr  ap- 
pean  to  have  believed 
m  the  extension  of  As- 
syrian influence  over 
Aaia  Minor,  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Hemnon — 
whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian — to  Troy, 
and  in  the  derivation 
of  the  Lydiaa  Hera- 
clids  from  the  Dnt 
dynasty  of  Ninevite 
monarchs  (^AU.  Ge- 
teik/U.  i,  28-9).  The 
infannation  derived 
from  the  native  mon- 
nments  tends  to  con- 
tract the  empire  with- 
in more  reasonable 
ttounda,  and  to  give 
it  oalj'  the  expansion 
which  is  indicated  for 
it  ia  Scripture.  On 
the  west,  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  riv- 
er Halys  appear  to 
have  been  the  extreme 
boundaries,  but  the  do- 


minion beyond  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  was 
not  of  a  strict  character;  on  tbe  north,  a  fluctuatint^ 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine,  nor  exliiending  beyond 
the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia ;  on  the  east,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  apd  tbe  Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the  south,  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia.  The  countries 
included  within  these  utmost  limits  are  the  following : 
Susiana,  Chaldsa,  Babylonia,  Media,  Matiene,  Arme-- 
nia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadociu 
and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Idumieu. 
Cyprus  was  also  for  a  while  a  dependency  of  the  Ass3rr- 
ian  kings,  and  they  may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time 
certain  portions  of  Lower  Egypt.  Lydia,  however, 
Phry^a,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west 
and  north,  Bactria,  Sacia,  Furthia,  India — even  Car- 
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uok  and  Pmla  Proper-mpon  tb«  east,  were  alto- 
gather  bajrond  the  liiuit  of  the  AflqrriAn  tway,  and 
appear  at  do  ffane  ena  to  have  been  o*«rntn  bj  the 
Asiyriftn  armies. 

(10.)  CivUizatitm  qftkeAujfriaiu.—'ThiA,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  was  derived  originally  from  the  Bab- 
ylonians. They  were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  tm-, 
•  ident  in  BiAybnia  (wUch  at  that  time  was  Cushite), 
and  tbni  acquainted  with  the  Babylonian  inventioBa 
and  discoveries,  who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  establislied  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the 
Ameniao  moootains  a  separate  and  distinct  national- 
ity. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the  form 
and  size  of  their  briclu,  their  arctiiteetural  ornamenta- 
tion, their  religioa  and  worship,  in  a  great  measure, 
were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they  always  regard- 
ed as  a  sacred  land — the  orignal  seat  of  their  nation, 
and  the  true  home  of  all  their  gods,  with  tlie  one  ex- 
ception of  Assbnr.  Stm,  as  tbeir  dvilisatkm  devel- 
oped, it  Iweame  in  many  respects  pecnliar.  Their  art 
is  of  home  growth.  The  alabastet  qnarries  in  their 
neighborhood  supplied  them  with  a  material  unknown 
to  tiieir  southern  neighbors,  on  which  they  could  rep- 
resent, far  better  than  upon  enamelled  briclts,  tlie  acenes 
which  interested  them.  Their  aillsts,  faithful  sjtd  la- 
borious, acquired  a  considerable  power  of  rendering 
the  human  and  animal  fbnns,  and  made  vivid  and 
atriUng  representations  of  the  prindpal  occnpations 
of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatly  aflfect  the  ideal, 
and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any  very  exa1t«d 
ranlc,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic  figures  of  the 
gods  have  a  digni^*  and  grandeur  which  is  worthy  of 
remark,  and  which  implies  the  possession  of  some  ele- 
vated fiselings.  But  tibdr  ehief  glory  Is  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  die  acttul.  TIidridctiires<^waT,andof 
tiie  chase,  and  even  sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful 
incidents  of  human  life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  bold- 
ness, and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  place  them  high 
among  realistic  schools.  Tbeir  art,  It  sbould  be  also 
noted,  is  progressive.  Cnlike  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  continues  comparatively  stationary  bmn  the 
eariiest  to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becom- 
ing continually  more  natural  and  less  nnconth,  more 
life-like  and  less  sUfiT,  more  varied  and  less  conven- 
tional. The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in  the 
hunting-palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are  decidedly 
the  best.  Here  the  animal  forms  approach  perfection, 
and  In  the  striking  attitudes,  the  new  gnvpings,  and 
the  more  oaieftal  and  exact  drawing  of  tin  whole,  we 
see  beginnings  of  a  taste  and  a  power  which  might 
have  expanded  under  favorable  circumstances  into  the 
finished  excellence  of  the  Greeks.  The  advanced  con- 
dition of  the  Assyrians  in  various  other  respects  is 
abundantly  evidenced  alike  by  the  representations  on 
the  sculptures  and  by  the  remains  discovered  among 
their  buildings.  They  are  fonnd  to  have  understood 
and  applied  the  arch;  to  have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts, 
and  dnins;  to  have  used  the  lever  and  the  roller;'  to 
have  engraved  gems ;  to  have  understood  the  atte  of 
Inlaying,  enamelling,  and  overiaying  with  metals ;  to 
have  manubctured  glass,  and  been  acquainted  with 
the  lens ;  to  have  possessed  vases,  jars,  bronze  and 
ivory  ornaments,  dblies,  bells,  ear-rings,  mostly  of  good 
workmanship  and  elegant  forms — In  a  word,  to  have 
attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  comfort  and 
prosperity.  They  were  still,  however.  In  the  most  im- 
portant points  barbariaDB.  Their  government  was 
mde  and  inartificial ;  their  religion  coarse  and  sensu- 
al ;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel ;  even  their  art  mate- 
rialistic and  BO  debasing ;  they  had  served  their  pur- 
pose when  they  had  prepared  the  East  for  centralized 
government,  and  been  Qod's  scourge  to  punish  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  (Isa.  x,  tS) ;  they  weia,  therefore,  swept 
away  to  allow  the  rise  of  Uut  Arlan  race  which,  with 
less  appredation  of  art,  was  to  tntroduco  Into  Western 
Asia  a  more  spiritnalfonn  of  religion,  abetter  treatment 
of  captives,  and  a  superb^  government. — Smith,  a.  v. 


A  foUer  account  of  tiie  customs  add  antiqaWes  tl 
Assyria  than  haa  heretiffoie  Iwcsi  possible 
found  in  the  recent  weifcs  of  Bich,  Botta,  and  Leyni ; 
see  also  MoMtergf  Cmtvmg,  Arts,  and  Arms  of  Agrfm, 
rt^ortdfnmt  Ae  UomtmmU,  by  P.  H.  Goase  (Lsel 
1852);  Fresnel,  Thomas,  and  Oppert,  ExpUkm  tt 
Mi§opotame  (Par.  liSS);  OntUnt  of  llu  But.  of 
jyrjo,  by  CoL  BawUnson  (Lond.  IS&e) ;  Joa-.Sac.UL 
2d  ser.  Iv,  878  eq. ;  Critica  BMica,  vol.  I ;  Fcrgnna. 
Pidaeet  iif  Namvek  Olid  Pempo^  (jMd.  imi).  Sr 
Nnnmra;  Babtloh.  On  the  recent  Bflbrta  to  It- 
cipher  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  Assyrian  aae- 
umenU,  see  Rawlinson,  In  the  Joar.  At.  See.  xfi,Se. 
2 ;  xiv.  No.  1 ;  Hincks,  Ot.  xii,  No.  1 ;  Botta,  Jtm. 
Mtr  PEcriture  Ati.  (Par.  1848);  LOwenst«in,  Emdii 
deckiffr.  de  VEcrit.  Augr.  (Par.  I860).  See  Crro- 
roRH  IirscRiPTiona.  For  the  geography,  mo  CaptaiB 
Jones's  paper,  In  vol.  xiv  of  the  Atiatic  Sodeiy'MJmmi- 
iia/(pt.2);  (>>\.Chwty'tE«jArateaBetpediiim(ijmi. 
1860).  See  Eden.  For  the  historical  views,  see  Bav^ 
littson's  iTrnxlonts,  voL  i ;  Brandis's  Jtsfwai  jjjsyrif 
Tempora  Emmdaia ;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Ooniriititim 
to  the  Anat,  Soc.  Jtmm.  snd  the  Alkat^ttm;  Bossa- 
qoet's  Sacrtd  and  profane  Cir<mologg ;  Oppert'a  Sof- 
port  &  sen  Sxcdkmce  M.  h  iimktn  de  FJmatrmOm; 
Dr.  Hineka'a  C<mlr9Mfy»a  to  Me  DmUm  Umhen^ 
Mt^tuime  ;  Tance  Smith's  Eipontim  ^ftke  rrt^tda 
fWotMjT  A>  NmnA  emd  Amsria ;  and  cenp.  Kiebakr'i 
Vortrdge  Obtr  alter  Getchi^te,  voL  1;  Clintoa'a 
Bell.  vol.  i;  Niebuhr's  GeacAidUe  Airw't  vmd Smbtft : 
Gum^ch,  Abru»derB<Aglo»uh~AMyriMim  GcwaUete 
(Hannbeim,  1864).    Compare  Asbhcb. 

AMyT'ian(Heb.sameaBA8aBCB;  Sept.  and  J^ee- 
rypba  'Atnrvptoc).   See  Assyria. 

Aa'taroth  (Dent.  1, 14).    See  AsRTABorH. 

Astartd  ('A^apnr),  the  Greek  form  of  Che  Htt 
AaRTORBTU  or  AsHEKAH  (q.  v.),  Grsdzed  also  Ah 
trodrehi  ('A<rrpo^p);ii,  Bero<Uan,  t,  6,  10),  the  ciirf 
Syrian  deity  ^udan,  De  dea  j%p.  4),  beini^  the  god- 
dess of  the  Sidonians  (2  Kings  xi,  S,  88),  also  intn- 
duced  (hma  the  Tyrians,  see  Joeephna,  Apiom,  i.  If 
among  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xzxi,  10),  and  wor^q>- 
ped  by  the  apostate  Israelites  (2  Kings  xxiii,  4 ;  Mic. 
V,  18).  -  She  was  likewise  adored  by  the  FlHnJdiB 
colony  at  Carthage  (Augustine,  Qansr.  m  JmL  rri; 
comp.  Crenzer,  Sj/mbol.  ii,  270  sq.),  among  whom  her 
name  appears  aa  a  component  of  common  appellatkn 
of  iwUviduals  (Gesenitts,  in  the  BiM.  Bmryd.  sxi,  96; 
comp.  Ahdattarliu  [i.  e.  "  servant  of  Astarte"!,  tat  Je- 
st-ph  us,  ApioH,  i,  18).  She  was  also  wnsl^isd  fa 
Phrygia  and  at  Hierapolis  (Creftzer,  SgwtM.  h,  61). 
She  is  usually  named  in  connection  with  Baal  (Judg. 
ii,  IS;  iii,  7;  x,  6;  1  Sam.  vii,  4;  xii,  10;  1  Kb^ 
xviii,  19;  2  Kings  xxiii,  24,  etc.),  and  corresponds  to 
the  female  (generative)  priuciide,  otherwisa  cdlcd 
Baidtia  (BaoXric,  wcrahipped  espedally  at  Byblua,  tee 
Phllo,  In  Enaeh.  Prop.  Eiaug.  1,  liQ,  the  chief  goddeis 
of  the  Pbeenidans  and  Syrians  (*'Astaj1«  the  Gmt," 
Sanchonuth.  Frag.  ed.  Ctoelli,  p.  84),  and  probably  the 
same  with  the  '>queen  of  heaven"  (Jer.  vii,  18;  xHt, 
17 ;  comp,  2  Kings  xxiii,  4).  Many 
(Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  66  sq.)  identifr 
her  wlA  Atergatis  (q.  v.)  or  Dercetc 
(comp.  Herod,  i,  106);  but  this  lat- 
ter, as  a  fish-goddess,  hardly  agreen 
with  the  description  of  Ashtoreth 
(q.  V.)  by  Sancboniathon  (Frag.  ed. 
Orelli,  p'  84;  and  in  Euseb.  Piixp. 
Ev,  i,  10),  nor  does  Astarte  appear  in 
this  ftam  on  coins  (see  Mont&ucon,  AnUqueUMnrfA^ 
Antiq.  e^iq.  Ii,  ii,  886;  Eckhel,  g^WnSltlliJ 
i>oefr.  NMmor.  I,  iii,  869  sq.,  coop.  ta^amtLm^ 
872;  Gesenlna,  iu  tiie  BaB.  Entyet.  «U^  U.  im. 
xxi,  99).  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  accord injt  to  Onk 
usual  method  in  treating  foreign  divinitlea, 
i  her  to  Venus,  Li(e.i  JJra^iaXcsntp^gtxJAtf.  Dear.  9, 
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!8  ;  Bmtb.  Pn^.  Ik).  1,10;  Theadont,  iii,  60;  Konni 
Oioni/a.  iii,  110);  soniftinwB  with  Juno  (Ausnstine, 
'■iacBgC.  *n  Jud.  xvi ;  comp.  Creozar,  SgmioU  ii,  270) ; 
ud  sometimss  witli  Luna  (Lucuil  lie  dea  ^gria,  4; 
:omp.  Heiodun,  v,  6,.  10).  She  also  appean  u  tb« 
UylUU  9f  the  Bftbylonlana  (Herod,  i,  181,  199),  the 
^Ijtte  of  the  AnUans  sad  Armenlana  (of  Anaitia, 
strabo,  XT,  806),  a  gen  end  repreaentatkm  of  the  god- 
less of  loT«  and  fraitfhlneas  (Herod.  I,  lU;  Baracb 
vi,  48;  Eiueb.  Vtt.  CMttant.  Ul,  K;  Tal.  Max.  ii,  6. 
15;  comp.  2  Kings  xxui,  7;  see  Creuzer,  l^fmbotUc,  ii, 
sq.).  Some  alio  find  traces  of  the  name  in  the  Per- 
sic and  Syriac  terms  of  the  Sabian  religious  books 
^Nflrdberg,  (Mom.  p.  20  sq.).  Under  the  form  Aslie- 
rah  (rrnVK)  it  appears  to  designate  tlie  goddess  of 
good  ftortime  (from  "ll^Et,  to  be  happy).  Bae  Meni. 
(See  generally  Selden,  De  dtii  Sjfrit,  ii,  2 ;  Gruber,  in 
the  ffall.  Emcgd.  iv,  136;  GesenioB,  Comment,  z.  Jeta. 
ii,  838 ;  TMet.  Htb.  p.  1082  sq. ;  Hase,  in  the  Bihlioth. 
Brem:  viii,  707  sq. ;  also  (n  TTgoUnl  Tietaar.  zxiii ; 
FournKm^  Sefiexwuf  cnHqnet  mir  U$  hiatoirea  det  an> 
«e*w  pnap'es,  ii,  801  sq. ;  Oraff,  Beitr&ge  t.  rickHg. 
Be¥rtkeil.  d.  Hauptmon.  ta  d.  cdUr  Oeieh.  d.  Anyr. 
BabsUmiar  «.  Mtder,  Wetzlar,  1828 ;  Hog,  Myth.  p. 
118  sq. ;  MoveiB,  WAiteer,  i;  MOnter,  Sel'ig.  d.  Kar. 
lhager;  Stnhr,  BOig.  4.  Orients,  p.  489;  Vatke,  Belig. 
d.  AU-Tut.  p.  872  sq. ;  pupnls,  Orijflti*  dea  tudtea,  i, 
181  sq. ;  Hi,  471  sq. ;  SchoMiik,  MgOut,  d.  Amcteit,  p. 
107;  Van  Dale,  De  otvhm  idolaHa,  p.  17  aq.>— Wi- 
ner, i,  106.     Sse  ASHTOHETH  ;  QCKKH  OW  HBATBN . 

As'tatil  CAard&,  Tulg.  I^ead),  one  of  the  heads 
of  Israeli tfsh  famniea,  vboee  members  (to  the  number 
of  120)  nttumed  (with  Johannes,  the  son  of  Acatan)  in 
the  party  of  Ezra  fh>m  Babylon  (1  Esdr,  viii,  88) ;  evi- 
deotly  the  Axqad  (q.  T.)  of  the  true  text  (Kara  riii,  12). 

Astetiva.  There  were  sereral  andent  viitere  of 
this  name, 

1.  A  CappadocUii,  converted  fhim  paganism  to 
Christianity,  who  became  an  Aiian.  He  flourished 
after  the  Niceno  Conncil,  about  the  year  880,  wIwd  be 
pubUslied  his  celebrated  SgiOagma^  or  SgiUagmateoit, 
which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Athanaaius,  in  which 
he  openly  declares  that  there  is  in  Ood  Knottier  wisdom 
than  Clirist,  which  was  the  creator  of  Christ  lumself 
and  of  the  world.  Nor  would  he  allow  that  Christ 
VIS  the  virtue  of  God  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
wliieh  Mates  called  the  locusts  "s  virtue  of  God." 
Athanasios  qaotes  ttma.  t)ds  work  in  his  Ep.  de  Synod. 
Arimin.  et  Selatc.  p.  684,  and  elsewhere.— Baronius, 
Amtaiet,  370;  Lardner,  Work*,  iii,  587  sq. 

2.  Bishop  of  Petra,  in  Arabia.  He  was  originally 
an  Arian,  and  accompanied  the  Allan  bishops  to  t^e 
Council  of  Sardics  in  847 ;  but  when  there  he  renounced 
-Onanism. .  Hence  he  anflbred,  and  was  banished  Into 
Cppn  Ul^a.  In  862  h«  attended  the  oooncil  held  by 
AthsnaaeBB  at  Alexandria,  and  was  deputed  to  endaav- 
(« to  restore  union  to  the  Church  of  AiitiocJi. 

3.  Archbishop  of  Amasea ;  flourished  about  401. 
Qeven  sermons  and  bomlliea  of  liis  ar«  given  In  Com- 
befii,  BUA.  Patr.  Appendix,  1648. 

Astoiga^a  town  and  diocese  of  Spain.  In  446  a 
nnnril  was  lield  in  the  town  of  Astorga  on  aoconnt  of 
the  PriscilUanists. 

Askrio.   See  AwASTAsnis. 

Astrologer  (Heb.  snd  Cbald.  q^M,  athshaph',  an 
mAamer,  Dan.  I,  20 ;  ii,  2, 10,  27 ;  Iv,  7 ;  v,  7, 11, 15 ; 
owe  Heb.  D^pti  "i^in,  hotter'  ehama'yim,  tkg-divider, 
1.  e.  tama  of  horoscopes ;  Sept.  aorpokoyoc  ^ov  ovpa- 
«i ;  Volg.  ai^m-  gsK,  Isa.  xlvii,  13),  a  person  who  pro- 
feue*  to  divine  fotm  events  by  the  appearance  of 
1*e  stars.  See  AsTBOLOor.  The  Babylonians  were 
lastly  ihmons  for  this  kind  of  lore  (Kawlinson's 
Htndotiu,  i,  Essay  x;  Simplicios  ad  Aristot.  De  Colo, 
",123;  Pliny,  Uiat.  Nat.  vU,  66;  Vitrov.  ix,  8).  See 


Aatrolo^  (iarpoKoyia,  adenee  of  the  sfan),  a 
pretended  science,  which  was  sud  to  discover  Aitur« 
events  by  means  of  tlie  stars.  Astrology  (according 
to  the  old  distinction)  was  of  two  kinds,  natural  and 
judieial.  The  former  predicted  certain  lututal  efibcts 
which  appear  to  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
such  as  winds,  rain,  storms,  etc  By  the  latter,  it  was 
pretended,  could  be  predicted  events  wtiich  were  de- 
pendent upon  ths  hmnan  will,  as  particnlar  aetions, 
peace,  war,  etc.  Astrology  acconls  well  with  the 
predestinarian  doctrines  of  Hohammedanism,  and  was 
accordingly  cultivated  with  great  ardw  by  tiie  Arabs 
fiom  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of 
the  early  Christian  fathers  argued  against  the  doctrines 
of  astrology;  others  recaivedthem  in  a  modified  form. 
In  Its  public  capacity  the  Roman  Church  several 
times  condemoed  the  system,  but  many  lealous  church- 
men cnlUvated  It.  Cardinal  D'Ailly,  "  the  eagle  of 
the  doctors  of  France"  (died  1420),  is  said  to  have  cal- 
culated the  horoscope  of  Jeans  Christ,  and  maintained 
that  the  Deluge  might  Itave  been  predicted  by  astrol- 
ogy. RegioffiootanuB,  the  famous  mathematician  Car- 
dan, even  l^'cbo  BtaM  snd  Kepler  could  not  shake 
off  the  fudnatioa.  Kepler  saw  the  weakness  of  as- 
trology as  a  science,  but  could  not  bring  himaelf  to 
deny  a  eertaln  c<HmeetIon  between  the  posHioDs  ("con> 
stellations")  of  the  planets  and  the  qualities  of  those 
bom  under  them.  The  Copemican  system  gave  the 
death-blow  to  astrology.  Belief  in  astrology  is  not 
DOW  ostensibly  professed  in  any  Cliriatian  country, 
though  a  few  solitary  advocates  have  from  time  to 
time  appewed,  as  J.  U.  P&ff  la  Qermuy,  ^sfrab^ 
(Ntkmb.  1816).  But  It  stai  hdds  sway  in  the  East, 
and  among  Hofaammedana  wherever  situated.  Even 
in  Europe  the  craving  of  the  ignorant  of  all  countries 
tot  divinatitm  is  still  gratified  by  the  publication  of 
multitudes  of  almanacs  containing  astrological  in«dio> 
tioDS,  though  the  writers  no  longer  believe  in  them. 

Many  pasHges  of  our  old  writers  ars  unfaitelligible 
without  some  knowledge  of  astntogicaltenns.  Intfae 
technical  rules  by  wUdi  human  drntiny  was  fttresaen, 
the  heavenly  Aowet  played  an  important  part.  As- 
trologers were  by  no  means  at  one  as  to  tiie  way  of 
laying  out  those  lionses.  A  very  general  way  was  to 
draw  great  circles  through  the  north  and  sooth  points 
ot  the  horison  as  meridians  pass  through  the  poles,  di- 
viding the  heavens,  visible  and  invi^ble,  into  twelve 
equal  parts— six  atiove  the  horison,  and  six  below. 
Tbeee  were  the  twelve  booses,  and  were  numbered  on- 
ward, bef^ning  with  that  which  lay  in  the  east  im- 
mediately below  the  horizon.  The  first  was  called 
the  house  of  life ;  the  second,  of  fortune,  or  riches ; 
the  third,  of  brethren ;  the  fourth,  of  relations ;  the 
fifth,  of  children ;  the  sixth,  of  health ;  the  seventh, 
of  marriage ;  the  eighth,  of  death,  or  the  upper  pcurtal; 
the  ninth,  of  religion;  thetenth,  of  dignities;  the  elev- 
enth, of  Mends  and  benefiactors;  the  twelMi,  of  ene- 
mies, or  of  captivity.  The  position  of  the  twelve 
houses  for  a  given  thne  and  place— the  instant  of  an 
individual's  birth,  for  instance,  was  a  Oteme.  To  con- 
struct such  a  plan  was  to  cost  the  person's  nativity. 
The  houses  had  different  powers,  the  strongest  beiag 
the  first;  as  it  cmtidned  the  part  of  the  heavens  about 
to  rise,  it  was  called  the  tueenAad,  and  the  point  of  the 
ecliptic  cot  by  tea  upper  boundary  was  tihe  haroacepe. 
Each  house  bad  one  of  the  tieavetdy  bodies  as  its  hri, 
who  was  strongest  in  his  own  house.  See  PtolemnI 
Opua  quadTipartitum  de  aatronm  jwHcUa;  Schoner, 
DenaHmtatS>tu(SaTnh.l632');  Kepler,  Harmonia tytfot' 
di  (Linz.  1619) ;  Prodromus,  Diaa.  eomograph.  (Tab. 
1696);  VM,Aatrokgiaci»TaafAmh6iAierfaiVmKiA 
1828;  Ifcryer's  BVUter  fur  hdhere  TTaAnteif,  II,  141; 
Quarterly  Semai^imi^iSO;  ITestoiMffsr  Atvine^  Jan. 
1864.   Ses  AsTRONOKT. 

Afltronomy  (onpoiio^/a,  the-  lawa  of  the  ^araX 
a  science  which  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  astrolp-^ 
gy  (q.  v.).   The  cradle  of  astn^usny  ii^  tolM-fsndi^  ml 
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AsIb.  Pliny,  in  hia  celebrated  snatncntHOi  (^Hiit. 
Nat.  vii,  &7)  of  the  isventofs  of  the  trta,  sciences,  waA 
convealenGes  of  Ufe,  ascribes  the  dwcovery  of  astrono* 
my  to  Phoenician  tnariners,  and  id  the  same  chapter 
be  speaks  of  astronomical  obsemtioiu  found  on  burnt 
bricks  (coctiUbut  laierculit)  among  the  Babylonians, 
irhich  ascend  to  above  2200  years  before  his  time. 
Alexander  sent  to  Aristotle  bma  Babylon  a  series  of 
afltronomlcal  obaerratknu,  eztending  tbioogli  1900 
yem.  T1i«  aatrouotnlcal  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
and  Indiana  goea  up  to  a  stJlI  earlier  period  (Plin. 
UitL  Nat,  yi,  17-21).  From  the  remote  East  aatron. 
oray  travelled  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Egyptians 
at  a  very  early  period  had  some  acquaintance  with  it. 
To  them  is  to  be  ascribed  a  pretty  near  determination 
of  the  length  of  the  year,  as  consuting  of  866  days 
(Herodotus,  it,  4).  The  Egyptians  were  the  teachos 
ofthaGreeka.  Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  which 
pnvailed  on  ttie  sntjeet  voold  no  doabt  penetrate  to 
and  become  the  inheritance  of  the  Hetwews,  who  do 
Dot,  bowever,  appear  to  have  poeseesed  any  views  of 
astronomy  which  raised  their  knowledge  to  the  rank 
of  a  science,  or  made  It  approach  to  a  more  correct 
theory  of  the  mecbanism  of  the  heavens  than  that 
which  wai  generally  bold.  Apecnllarity  of  the  great- 
est importance  belongs  to  the  knowledge  whid^  the 
Israetttes  displsy  of  the  heavens,  namely,  that  It  is 
tboronghly  imbued  with  a  religious  character ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  find  in  any  other  writings,  even  at  this 
day,  BO  much  pure  and  elevated  l^ety,  in  connection 
with  observations  on  the  starry  firmament,  as  may  be 
gathered  even  in  single  books  of  the  Bible  (Amus  v, 
8 ;  Psalm  xix).  This  was  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to 
the  fiwt  that  ih»  practice  of  astrology  was  intwdictad 
tothe  Hebrews  (Dent,  zviii,  10).  As  eariyaatbetinM 
of  the  »>mposiUon  of  perhaps  the  oldest  book  tn  the  Bi- 
ble, namely,  that  of  Job,  the  constellations  were  distin- 
guished one  (mm  another,  and  desi^ated  by  peculiar 
and  appropriate  niunes  (Job  ix,  9;  zxxviii,  SI).  In  the 
Bible  are  found,  (1)  ^egrW  C^YTSi,  "the  morning 
sUr,"  the  planet  Vtnu$  (Isa.  xiv,  12;  Rev.  ii,  28); 
(2)  KimaJi'  (TI^'^S),  "  Lucifer,"  "  Pleiades,"  "  the  sev- 
en Stan"  (Job  ix,  9;  xxxviii,  81;  Amos  v,  8),  At 
Pkicukt;  (8)  KenV  (^>''p3),  "  Oriom,"  a  large  and 
brilliant  constellation,  which  stands  in  a  line  with  the 
Pleiades.  The  Orientals  seem  to  have  conceived  of 
Orion  as  a  huge  giant  who  bad  warred  against  God, 
and  as  boond  in  chains  to  the  firmameat  of  beaven 
(Job  xxxviii,  81)]  and  it  has  been  oonjactnivd  that 
Uiia  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  bistcny  of  mmrod 
(JS9am.0immeiU,tuI$aiah,i,4li-).  (4)^«A(!l}7), (Job 
ix,  9),  "  Arctnms,"  tie  Grtat  Bear,  which  has  sHll  the 
same  name  among  the  Arabians  (Klebuhr,  p.  113). 
See  Job  xxxviii,  82,  where  the  sons  of  Arcturus  are 
the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  Bear,  which  stand  in 
a  curved  line  to  the  left.  (6)  Nackcuhf  (Sinj),  (Job 
xxvi,  13,  "the  crooked  Beq>ent"),  Draco,  between  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Bear ;  a  constellation  which 
spreads  itself  in  windings  across  the  heavens.  (6) 
I^mvriy  iuAmovpM  (Acts  xxviii,  11,  "Castor  and 
Follnx"),  ffeiKMj,  or  the  Twins,  on  the  belt  of  tba  ^ 
£ac,  whidi  is  mentioned  in  8  ^ga  xxiil,  6,  under  the 
general  name  of  "the  planets"  (ni^^,  Mfut.UiA% 
a  word  which  signifies  dwellings,  stations  tn  which 
the  sun  tarries  in  bis  apparent  course  throagh  the 
heavens;  and  also  by  the  kindred  term  "Mazza- 
roth"  (ni'lltt,  Job  xxxviii,  82).  (Compare  Gen. 
xxxvii,  9.)  The  entire  liody  of  the  stars  was  called 
"the  host  of  heaven"  (Ua.  xl,  26;  Jer.  xxxiii,  22). 
(See  each  of  the  wMtls  here  enumerated  in  its  alpha- 
betical order.)  No  trace  is  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  a  division  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  planets, 
fixed  tttars,  and  comets;  Imt  in  Jude  13,  the  phrase 
"wandering  stars"  (ri';rt(i(f  jr\nvijr«i)  i'  employed 
flgnratively.   After  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  Jew* 


were  compelled,  even  the  salce  of  tbur  calends, 
to  attend  at  least  to  the  oouve  of  the  bcmri,  irtiidi  U> 
came  an  object  of  stndy,  and  deluwadma  were  ou! 
of  the  shapes  that  sfae  assumes  (Mishna,  Rotk  Hati.  e 
8;  Mitchell,  i4«(ro».^£i&fe,N.T.18fi9).  SeeTtu 
At  an  early  period  of  the  world  the  worahip  <J  tl^ 
stars  arose  from  that  contemplation  of  them  whidi  ii 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  particularly  in  the  Ew. 
haa  been  found  a  soorca  of  deep  and  tnaqnU  pltasnr. 
See  AtwBAnoit.  Hen  br  iwtore"  "  deened  siAr 
fire  or  wind,  or  the  swift  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  itii>. 
or  the  violent  mter,  or  the  lights  of  heaves  to  be  th: 
gods  which  govern  the  worid "  with  w-faoee  bemr 
being  delighted,  they  took  them  to  be  god*"  (Wisdm 
xiii,  2).  Accordingly,  the  religion  of  the  Egypciut 
of  tin  Chaldees,  Assyrians,  and  the  ancient  Arabiu^ 
was  nothing  else  tlian  star-worship,  although  in  tt' 
oaae  of  the  flrst  its  ori^  ia  more  thickly  veiled.  Tbt 
san,  moon,  and  seven  planets  (those,  tiiat  ii,  of  ttt 
fixe4  stars  which  shine  with  eepedal  brightDcas)  ex- 
cited most  attention,  and  won  the  greatest  ohecrmw. 
We  thns  find,  among  the  Babylonians,  Jupiter  (Beln. 
Gad,  n»,  lea.  Ixv,  11),  Vaau  CaiJ,  Mad',  Isa.  Ixr,  U. 
when  the  first  is  rendered  In  the  common  venki 
"that  troop,"  tiie  second,  "that  number").  Both 
these  were  considered  good  principles,  the  wonii 
botii  signifying  /orftnip,  L  e.  good  lock.  Jfcnwi. 
Iionored  as  the  secretary  of  heaven,  b  also  fimnd  is 
Isa.  xlvi,  1,  «'Nebo  (^33)  stoopeth;"  Satm 
Kigm',  "  Cbion,"  Amos  v,  26) ;  Mart  (ij-J,  "  No- 
GAi^"  2  Kings  xvii,  80);  the  last  two  wen  wenlsp- 
ped  as  principles  of  erO.  The  character  of  this  w- 
ship  was  fiavied  ftam  the  notions  which  were  cna- 
tainedof  the  good  or  ill  whidi  certain  stars  occasioBri. 
Astrol<^^  found  its  sphere  principally  in  stats  or- 
nected  with  the  birth  of  individnals.  Thus  Herodstt- 
(ii,  82)  states  that  among  the  Eg^'ptians  every  itj 
was  under  the  influence  of  some  god  (some  star),  ai 
that  according  to  the  day  on  which  eadi  person  n* 
bom,  BO  would  be  the  events  he  would  meet  with,  tin 
character  be  would  bear,  and\he  period  of  hisdeittL, 
Astrology  concerned  itself  also  with  the  determination 
of  luchy  and  unlucky  days ;  so  in  Job  lii,  3,  "  Let  tbr 
day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom ;"  and  Gal.  iv,  10,  "T< 
observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  yean. " 
The  Chaldieans,  who  studied  the  stars  at  a  very  urij 
period,  were  much  given  to  astrology,  and  were  nV- 
tsated  for  their  ekill  in  that  pretended  science  (l^i- 
xlvil,  18).  (See  further  on  tliia  general  subject,  mio- 
mer,  Pefier  die  Stemlnlder  der  ArtAtr;  Ideler,  Ualf- 
tkuAmgm  £6.  (f.  SienMamen,  Beri.  1809 ;  also  VA.  £' 
AttnM.  der  Akm,  Beri.  1806 ;  Sfeidier,  HUL  AHrtmm. 
Vlteb.  1714  ;  Neumann,  Attrvgnatluche  Benfmu^ 
im  A.  T.  Bresl.  1810.)— Eitto,  s.  v.    See  Stab. 

AstrtlC,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  physician,  wi* 
bora  at  Sauve,  In  Languedoc,  March  19,  1684.  Ui^ 
father  waa  a  Protestant  minister,  who,  on  the  revota- 
tion  of  the  edlcbof  Nantes,  became  a  Boman  Cstbt^' 
The  son  studied  in  the  ITniverrify  of  MontpelUer,  ini 
became  M.I>.  in  1708.  In  1710  he  was  made  profrnor 
of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  Toulouse  •  and  he  vm 
called  to  Uontpellier  in  1715,  where  he  renudned  un- 
til 1728.  In  1731  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  College  ot  France,  and  be  reoaiiMd  bi 
Paris  until  Us  death,  Hagr  fi,  1766.  In  hia  pmteon 
Astmo  was  very  eminent  as  teacher,  practitioner,  mi 
writer ;  but  he  ia  entitled  to  a  place  here  from  a  vnt 
published  in  1753,  entitled  CmjecOires  svr  leg  Memim 
oriffiaaux  doat  U  paraii  que  Mow  t'eM  tavi  ptmr  m- 
poter  le  itcre  de  la  Genise  (Bruxelies  and  Paris,  l'^ 
12mo),  in  wbich  he  started  for  the  first  time  the  tb^ 
ory  now  so  prevalent,  that  the  &ct  that  Hoeea  «■>■ 
piled  Genesis,  [n  part  at  least,  from  pre-existiag  dw- 
uments,  is  shown  by  tiie  distinction  in  the  use  tt  dw 
two  names  Eloblm  and  JQibvabJn^li8>diflbt«Bt  put' 
of  the  book.  W«^VU&j||^b9^Er«at  skUl  ni 
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CQteness,  uid  opened  s  new  am  in  tbe  criticism  of 
tie  Pentateuch.  See  Gemkbis.  In  1756  Aatnic  pub- 
bhed  a  treatise  Sur  VimmorialUf,  tinmateriaiiti,  e(  la 
de  Toim  (Paris,  12nio). — Hoetler,  Sfouv.  Btop. 
IHiirale,  itl,  487 ;  Hem^  Rtai-Eneyhlopadit,  Snppl. 
,  103. 

AjB^'ages  (^kSTv&yifi,  piodoms  'Aonatag)  was 
he  son  and  sacooaaor  of  Cyaxaree  (Smith's  Dki.  of 
lIoM.  Bieg.  8.  7.),  and  the  lait  king  of  tbe'Medes, 
59^^  or  B.C.  692-668,  who  was  conqnered  by 
'ijruA  (Bel  and  Diagon  1).  Tbe  name  is  identified 
>T  Rawlinson  and  Niebnhr  {Geach.  ^mut'x,  p.  88)  with 
Jteiooes  =  Ashdah&lt  {Am.'),  Ajis  Dafa&ka  (Pen.),  lAe 
liUMg  anate,  tbe  emblem  of  the  Median  power.  See 
Dabids  the  Ubdb.  According  to  Herodotns,  he  raar- 
-ied  the  daughter  of  Abyaltes  (t,  74),  ascended  tbe 
JmHia  B.C.  886,  and  rdgned  thlr^-^n  yun  0, 180), 
vtth  groat  tereritj-  128).  The  atme  historian 
'tales  that  bis  daughter  waa  married  to  Cambyses,  a 
Persian  noble,  bat  tliat,  In  consequence  of  a  dream, 
:be  king  caused  her  child  (C;tiu)  to  be  exposed  by  a 
tietdsman,  who,  on  the  contrary,  brou^t  him  np,  till, 
TD  attaining  manhood,  he  dethnmed  hfo  grandfather 
^i,  107).  Tbe  acconnt  of  Cteriaa  (who  calls  him 
S'gaa,  'Atmityac)  makes  him  to  have  been  only  the 
Guber-In-law  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  ww  conquered 
rad  deposed,  but  treated  with  respect,  until  at  length 
treacherously  left  to  perish  by  a  roy^  eanuch  (Ctes. 
-1p.  Phot.  cod.  72,  p.  86,  ed.  Bekker).  Xenophon,  like 
HerodotDs,  makes  Cyrus  tbe  grandson  of  Astyagea, 
bnt  says  that  Astyages  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cy- 
azares  II,  on  whose  death  Cyras  succeeded  to  the  va- 
cant throne  iCffnp.  1, 6^  8).  This  account  tallies  fet- 
ter with  tbe  notfcea  bi  the  Book  of  Daniel  (v,  81 ;  vi, 
1 ;  ix,  1)  and  Josepbos  (A  tU.  x,  11,  4),  where  "  Darius 
(q.  T.)  the  Mede"  appean  to  be  the  same  witb  this  Cy- 
sxaree  (q.  v.).  In  that  case  Artysges  will  be  ident^ 
cal  with  the  "Ahasnems"  (q.  t.)  tlwre  named  as  the 
&ther  of  Darius.    See  Ctbcs. 

Asnp^pim  (Heb.  Atitppim\  D'^DQM,  eoGtciiotu; 
Sept  'Xaa^iv  t.  r.  'E(T(^i/i),  a  part  of  the  Temple,  to 
which  two  of  the  Levitas  of  the  family  of  Obed^om 
were  assigned  as  guards  (1  Chron.  xxrl,  16,  17).' 
Th^  wera  apparently  tbe  two  north emmoet  gates  in 
the  western  outer  wall  the  Temple,  the  space  be- 
tween them  being  inclosed  for  sAirs-cAom&eri,  by  the 
name  of  tbe  "house  of  Asuppim"  (see  Strong's  Har- 
"10^  and  Expotkioa  of  the  Gogpelt,  Appendix  li,  p.  80). 
In  the  reference  to  tbe  same  building,  as  restored  after 
the  capUvi^  (Neh.  xil,  26),  the  term  is  fiilsely  render- 
ed "  tireAMa"  (p^'l.TVEn  "^DSKa,  m  the  ttort-imuu 
«f  (4«  ^ofet^  Sept.  wvXwpoi  ^w\ajc«).    See  Templk. 

Asylum  (:3Vi?'?t  "W^'t  ^vyaiHov,  "nJUge"),  a 
place  of  safety,  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  offer  vio- 
l«ace  to,  or  touch  any  person,  even  though  a  criminal. 

1.  Such  a  purpose  was  served  (see  Mi^na,  MaccolA, 
ii,  1-t;  eomp.  PhUo,  De  projiigtu,  In  his  Opp.  i,  646 
Ml.)  for  tbe  ODpremeditated  murderer,  in  accordance 
«ith  an  ancient  usage,  by  tbe  altar  (in  tbe  Tsbeniacle 
wd  Temple,  Exod.  xxi,  14 ;  1  Kings  1,  50),  the  horns 
of  which  were  seized  by  the  refugee.  See  Altab. 
Cader  the  Law  there  were  institute.  In  order  to  res- 
cue ladk  nuuuhtyers  tram  the  (doubtless  very  barbar- 
«i)  t4ood-revenge  (Num.  xxxv,  6  sq. ;  DeuL  Iv,  41 
*q.;  xix,8»q.;  comp.  Exod.  xxi,  13;  Josepbos,  .^n«. 
r»,  7, 4),  Biz  yhw  cAwt  (IS^jsp  •^'IS,  Sept.  nSXtm 
jaiiw^pwv,  w^ic  «iro0wy5c»  Vulg.  urbet  fitgMvo- 
Antfa.  Vers.  "  citiee  of  tefhge"),  which  lay  in  dtf- 
't'etit  parts  of  the  entire  country,  and  were  some  of 
ibem  ueerdotal,  othen  Levitical  cities,  namely,  east 
ofthe  Jordan, Bezer,  Ramotb-Gilead, and  Golanj  west 
«f  tltt  Jordan,  Kedesh,  Shechem,  and  (Hebron)  Kir- 
^jArta  (Josh.  XX,  7,  8).  Here  the  ftigidve,  after  I 
"ring  ■ndergDne  a  strict  bivestigation  to  prove  that  I 
«  M  Bot  committed  the  slaughter  intentionaUy,  wna  I 


obliged  to  remain  until  the  death  of  the  then  Incum- 
bent of  tbe  high-priesthood  ((»mp.  tbe  rimilar  exile 
according  to  tbe  Athenian  statutes,  Heffter,  Aiken. 
Gricktttmf.  p.  186);  if  he  quitted  the  city  earlier,  the 
blood-aveng«r  might  kill  him  with  impunity  (Num. 
xxxv,  24  sq.).  The  nwb  to  the  cities  of  refuge  were 
to  be  kept  hi  good  order  (Dent,  xix,  8;  for  other  par- 
ticulars, see  JfoccoAi,  U,  6 ;  Otbo,£ex.Ai6&.p.66;  on 
the  boundaries  of  these  cities,  see  the  Hlslma,  Mooter. 
iii,  10).  Wilful  murderers  (Num.  xxxv,  12;  comp. 
Mishna,  MaccoA,  ii,  6)  were  to  be  put  to  death,  after 
a  legal  inrestigation,  even  if  they  had  escaped  to  a  city 
of  refuge.  See  generally  Micbaelis,  Jfw.  lUchi.  ii, 
484  sq.;  Hoeiui  Diktat,  theol.  p.  106  sq.;  Wicb- 
mannBhausen,AsiVwiiiKar«j«£ert(antm^ 
1715);  Reis,  De  mrbiimM  refrngii  V.  T.  eorumque  fmetu 
(Marburg,  1768);  Osiander,  De  asglu  ffebr.  (Tubing. 
1672,  also  in  Dgolini  Thetaar.  xxxi).  The  reason  ftr 
assigning  the  Levitical  citiee  for  this  purpose  was 
probably  in  port  from  their  connection  with  the  sacred  - 
nesB  of  Jehovah,  and  putly  because  tbe  Levites,  as 
guardians  of  the  Jaw,  wen  present  to  dedde  concern- 
ing the  murder  as  to  whether  tt  was  Intentional  or 
not  (see  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  840).  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  the  connection  of  the  ex|dnitioQ  of  tbe  blood- 
revenge  witb  the  death  of  tbe  higb-priest,  except  that 
this  was  regarded  as  beginnhig  a  fresh  era  {Tabula 
nova).  B&hr  (Stfmbol.  ii,  62),  following  Maimonidea 
{More  Necochim),  advances  the  not  imprubablo  suppo- 
sition tliat  the  hi^prieet  was  so  eminently  the  bead 
of  tbe  theocracy,  and  representative  vt  tlie  whole  na- 
tion, that  upon  Ids  deadse  evey  other  death  should  be 
forgotten,  or,  at  least,  mortal  enmities  buried  (ft>r  alle- 
gorical significations,  see  Phflo^  De  pn^kigiu,  1,  46ff). 
See  Blood-bevkhok, 

II.  Grecian  and  Roman  antiqni^  likewise  affiuda 
mention  of  the  ri^t  of  asylum  (Serv.  ad  jEn.  viti, 
841),  not  only  at  altars,  and  temples,  and  sacred  placet 
(Herod,  ii,  118;  Eaiip.  Bee.  149;  Paosan.  ii,6,6;  iH, 
6, 6 ;  Dio  Cass,  xlvil,  14 ;  Stfabo,  V,  280 ;  Tacit.  Aimal. 
iii,  60,1;  Plor.  11,12),  but  also  fai  citiee  and  their  vidn- 
ity  (Polyb.  vi,  14,  8;  comp.  Potter,  Greek  Ant.  i,  48; 
see  Cramer,  De  ara  eirter.  tempi*  tee.  p.  16  sq. ;  Dougtsl 
Anal,  i,  102  sq.),  for  insolvent  debtors  (Autarch.  De 
vitando  aere  al.  8),  for  slaves  who  had  fled  fhmi  the  se- 
verity of  their  masters  (comp.  Pldlo,  Opp.  ii,  46S), 
also  for  murderers.  An  espedally  fiunoua  city  of  ex- 
emption was  Daplme,  near  Antioch  (3  Hacc  iv,  9S), 
as  also  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesos  (Strabo,  xiv, 
641 ;  Apollon.  Ephes.  £p.  66).  But  as  the  abuse  of 
tbe  privileges  of  asylum  often  interfered  with  crim- 
inal jurisprudence.  It  was  circumscribed  by  Ilberins 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  (Suet.  Tib.  87 ;  comp. 
Emesti  Excart.  in  loc).  On  tbe  hnmunities  referred 
to  in  Acta  xvi,  12,  see  Colokt.  (On  cities  of  lefbge 
in  Abyssbiia,  see  RQ}q>ell,  il,  71.)— Winer,  i,  S79.  See 

ClTT  OP  RbFDQK. 

III.  The  privilege  of  asylum  was  retained  in  tlie 
Christian  Church,  probably  in  Imitation  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  under  the  old  dispensatioQ.  All  criminals 
who  fled  to  such  asylums  were  b^ld  to  be  saib,  and  any 
person  vioUting  an  asylum  was  pnnisbed  with  excom- 
munication. All  Christian  churcbee,  in  the  early 
ages,  possessed  this  privilege  of  afltording  protection  or 
asylum.  It  was  Introduced  by  Constantino,  and  first 
regulated  by  law  under  the  emperors  Tbeodosius  the 
Great,  Arcadius,  Honorins,  Tbeodosius,  and  Justinian. 
Tbe  multiplication  of  these  privileged  places  soon  be- 
came exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  it  was  found  neo- 
eseaiy,  from  time  to  time,  to  drcniittcribe  tbe  ecclesi- 
astical right  of  asylum  by  various  limitations.  Bish- 
ops and  councils  became  jealous  of  the  interference  of . 
the  civil  power  in  this  matter :  they  contended  strong- 
ly for  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  continued  to  uphold 
it  to  an  injurious  and  demoralizing  extent.  The  privi- 
lege was  extended  by  the  cqpgcj^,*^  Q^M)ge,jLI\s^ 
441;  of  Orleans,  6U;  of  Arie^  Ml;  tXUvfoa,  «B; 
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of  RhelmB,  680;  of  Toledo,  SBl.  It  wu  recogiii£«d 
and  conflnned  bj  Charlemagne  and  bie  socceseore. 
The  practice  long  preTalled  in  popish  countriet ;  but 
the  evils  at  length  became  so  eoormous,  that  even 
popes  and  councils  wen  obUgad  to  set  Umita  to  the 
privilege.  Tbe  cnstoni  has  nov^baooue  eztlnet,  or 
has  been  greatly  relbnned. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eeda. 
bk.TiU,ch.xL 

IT.  The  bws  of  King  Alfred  recognised  tbe  rit^t 
of  asylum  in  England,  It  vas  not  tlD  the  year  1487, 
in  the  r«ign  of  Heniy  Til,  tliat  by  a  bull  of  Pope  In- 
nOGMit  Till  it  was  declared  that,  if  tfaieres,  robbers, 
and  morderers,  harlng  taken  refoge  In  suMtnarles, 
should  sally  out  and  oommlt  fresh  oflbnees,  and  then 
Ktam  to  their  place  of  slielter,  they  might  be  taken 
oat  by  the  king  s  officers.  It  was  only  by  an  act  of 
Purtiaroent,  passed  in  1634,  after  the  Refiwmatlon,  that 
persons  accused  of  treaaon  were  debarred  of  the  priri- 
lege  of  sanctuary.  After  tbe  ccmplete  establishment 
of  tbe  Refcxinatlon,howeTer,in  the  reign  of  EUzatteth, 
neither  tbe  cbnrcbea  nor  sanctoaiias  of  any  other  de- 
scription wer«  aUowad  to  baoome  plaoea  of  refnge  ftir 
elth«r  murderers  or  other  criminals.  Bat  various 
buildings  and  precincts  in  and  naar  London  contin- 
ned  for  a  long  time  after  this  to  aflbrd  shelter  to 
debtors.  At  length,  in  1697,  all  such  sanctuaries, 
or  pretended  sanctutfies,'  were  Anally  suppressed  by 
tbe  act  8  and  9  William  III,  chap.  26.— iVnNy  Cyclop. 
8.  T. 

On  the  mbjact  generally,  aae  Helfrecht,  AbimtBimg 
vmdm  Arftm(B*l.i801,%vo);  Dann,  Ueberdm  Ur- 
tprumg  da  Atiglrtc&U  wd  dusm  SdmkaaU  tatd  U^er- 
nde  m  Europa  (in  Reyscber  and  Wilda,  Zeitachrifljiir 
detUtehtM  AmAT,  iii,  827  sq.) ;  Pauly,  Rtid-ateycL  t,  889 
sq. ;  comp.  Liebner,  Dt  fuglu  (Lips.  1679) ;  UoaUus, 
'A<niXoAoyui  (Lips.  1673);  KampmOller, /^s  nrjFfiajxm- 
t^ficonm  (Ups.  1711);  Buhner,  ZM  soncfAafe  eee&siar. 
(HaL  1782) ;  Zech,  De  jure  atyU  ecd.  (Ingolat.  1761 ; 
also  in  Schmidt's  Tha.jw.  ecd,  v,  284);  Neininger, 
De  oriff.  a^i  ectl.  (Frib.  1788).  Other  treatises  are 
by  Benzol  (in  bis  Diamrlt.  Acad.  1,  487),  Carlholm 
(tlpsal.  1683),  Goatee  (Jen.  1660),  Ebrenbacb  (Tab. 
1686),  Engelbrecht  (Helmst.  1720),  Grfinwall  (Lips. 
ITS^  Gonther  (Lips.  1689),  Lobbetius  (Leod.  1641), 
Tophoff  (Pidarb.  1889),  Lyadnr  (EVeft.  1698).  See 
SairoTDAaT. 

Aayn'oxitW  C^ofyKpavs,  sof  to  be  eoagiani^ 
die  name  of  a  Chrlsdan  at  Rome  to  whom  Paid  sent  a 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi,14XA.D.  66.  The  Greek  Chnrch 
bold  that  he  was  « Ibhop  tit  Hyreaida,  and  obaem  ids 
Oeetival  April  6. 

A'tad  (Heb.  Alas',  10^  a  tiomf  Sept  'Ari^ 
tbe  person  (B.C.  1866  or  ante)  on  whose  threshing- 
Soor  tbe  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  Egyptians  who  accom> 
panied  them  performed  thur  final  act  of  solemn  mourn- 
ing fbr  Jacob  (Gen.  1, 10, 11) ;  on  which  account  the 
was  afttfwaid  called  Abbl-Hizbaim  (q.  v.X 
"  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians."  Schwarz  (Palat. 
p.  79)  caoses  unnecessary  difficult  by  placing  it  eati 
of  the  Jordan;  whereas  the  expression  "beyond  Jor- 
dan" is  to  l>e  understood  with  reference  to  a  foreign 
^iproach  from  the  east.  According  to  Jerome  {^Onom. 
s.  V.  Ammtad),  it  was  in  his  day  called  Bethgla  or 
Bethacla  (Betfa-Hogia),  a  name  which  he  connects  with 
the  gyratory  dances  or  races  of  tbe  funeral  cweniooy : 
"  locus  gyri ;  eo  quod  ibi  more  plangentinm  circnmle- 
riot"  Beth-Hoglah  la  known  to  have  lain  between 
iJie  Jordan  and  Jericho,  therefm  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan  [see  Bbth-Hool^h]  ;  and  with  this  agrees  tbe 
fkct  of  die  mention  of  the  Caoaanites, ' '  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,"  who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river  (see,  among  others,  verse  16  of  this  chapter),  and 
one  <tf  whose  spedal  haunts  was  the  sunken  disbict 
"by  the  'Ma'  of  Jordan"  (Num.  ziii,  29).  See  Ca- 
HAAX.  The  word  ^3?,  "beyond,"  although  usually 
signifying  Uw  cast  Ot  Jordan,  is  yat  used  fbr  tfther 


]  east  or  west,  according  to  the  position  of  die  apcskr 
i  So  Jerome  quotes  "  tran*  Jordanem ;"  bat  Dr.  TVa» 
;  son,  rejecting  this  autlwrity,  snppoeea  Abel^nixrwnfr 
have  been  located  near  Hebron  {Laiida»dBooi^n,tBf> 
Atad,  as  a  name,  is  possibly  only  an  appellatiw  ^ 
BCriptive  of  a  "thorny"  locality  Tn*="»'» 
floor  [or  trodden  spaoe  j  of  the  thorn' ').    S«e  jaoia. 
Atad.   Saa  Thobv. 
Atalleph.   See  Bat. 

At'arah  (Heb.  Alarai',  1^^^  a  avmm;  Sqt 
'Er^pa  V.  r.  'Arapa),  the  aeeoDdwlfe  nf  TninliBiiiil.sf 
tiw  tribe  of  Jiidah,andmotbttofOnamClChiaLi. 
126).   B.C.  ante  1658. 

Atar'gatla  CAropyonc,  Strdk  xri,  p.  78S  fAt^  j 

yariov  Si  n^v  'A0apav  ol  "S^Xip^  iwAav»}  v.  t 

Arfpyanc,  also  'ArtpyariK)  is  the  name  ot  ■  Syrvc 
goddess  whose  temple  CAropyariioy  v.  r.  'Artpymin 
is  mentioned  in  2  Hacc.  xU,  26.  It  was  destroyvd  tv 
Judas  MaccabBUB  (1  Uacc.  v,  43, 44),  from  which  pst- 
sage  it  wpp^an  to  have  been  rituated  at  Aahiem^Kai- 
naim.  Her  worship  alio  floDriabed  at  HabAg  0-  *- 
Baml^rce, .  afterward  called  HierapoUs),  aeoorffiag  tE 
Pliny  (Hiit.  Nat.  v,  19),  who  also  states  that  Ataga& 
is  tbe  same  divioi^  as  Derceto,  Afpcirw  (Diod.  Sic  vi. 
4),  or  Dercetio  (Ovid,  Jfet.  iv,  45).  Beeidea  intern! 
evidences  of  identic  (see  Crenzer,  SgtnboL  ii,  76  sq.i 
Strabo  incidentally  dtes  Ctedas  to  that  effect  (zri  |i. 
1132).  Darceto  was  wtnh^fied  in  Pbsnicia  aad  st 
Aacalon  (where  fcunttfna  erataining  aacred  fish  an 
stUl  kept— Thomson,  Lamd  amd  Book,  ii,  330)  nnder  thf 
form  of  a  woman  with  a  fish's  tail,  or  with  a  womao'i 
ttca  only  and  tbe  entire  body  of  a  firh  (Atben.  vS. 
846).  Fishes  were  sacred  to  her,  and  the  iBbaUtaab 
abstained  from  eating  them  in  honor  of  her  (Lariaa 
J)e  Dea  Bgria,  xiv).  Farther,  by  ootnblninR  Diodofu 
Cd,  4)  with  Hoodotns  (i,  106),  we  may  legitiiaat^ 
conclude  that  the  Derceto  of  the  former  la  Tom  . 
(^Aphrodite)  Unma  of  the  lattm.  Ludan  cooapand  her 
with  Here,  though  he  allowed  that  she  combined  trait^ 
of  other  deities  (Aphrodite,  Rhea,  Selene,  etc).  Fla- 
tarch  (CVoM.  17)  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  "  Af^ 
rodite,  others  as  Here,  oOxm  as  the  cause  and  natmil 
power  which  provides  the  [rincii:^  and  aee^  ftr  sH 
things  from  mtdstnn."  Tlds  last  view  ia  proM>|y  aa  j 
aeeorate  descriptkin  of  die  attribntea  of  dw  goddea, 
and  explains  her  flehlike  ibnn  and  popular  tdentifics- 
tkm  wUi  Aphrodite.  Ludan  also  mentions  a  ceremoBT 
in  her  worridp  at  Hienpolis  which  appears  to  be  coo- 
nected  with  the  same  belief  and  with  the  origin  of  ber 
name.  Twice  a  year  water  was  brought  from  dirtaot 
places  and  poured  Into  a  chasm  lb  the  tein|de;  bceaoK. 
be  adds,  according  to  tradition,  the  waters  4^  die  Del- 
uge were  dr^ed  sway  through  that  opening  (Z)e  Sfria 
dea,  p.  888).  Compare  Bums,  ad  O^d,  Mtt.  fv,  4Sl 
where  most  of  the  references  are  given  at  length ;  Ho- 
vers, P^aU.  i,  584  sq.  Atcrgatls  is  thus  a  name  ud-  ; 
der  which  tiiey  wordiipped  some  modification  of  tht  : 
same  power  which  was  adored  under  that  of  Attarti  j 
(q.  v.).  That  the  'Artpyoruof  of  2  Hacc  xfi,  26,  wa»  ! 
at  Aditerodi*Kaniahn,  shows  also  an  Immediate  eon-  i 
nection  wid)  .4slto«(JI  (q.  T.).  Whether,  lihe  the  bt-  | 
ter,  she  bore  any  particular  relation  to  the  moon  or  to  I 
the  planet  Tenus,  is  not  evident  Macrobtns  {Sat.  1 
23,  p.  322,  Bip.  ed.)  makes  AdargatiB  to  be  the  eartk 
(which,  as  a  symbol,  is  analogous  to  the  moo»\  and 
says  that  her  image  was  distinguished  from  thatof  ite 
son  by  die  dtareedoD  of  the  rays  around  it  (but  a«»  Swia- 
ton,  in  the  PhSbuofk.  TVmHoefKHW,  1x1,  pt  1,  HS 
sq.).  Creaaer  malntslna  that  those  wfawtidpni  of 
tibis  goddess  which  contain  parts  (tf  a  fish  an  the  sort 
ancient,  and  endeavors  to  reconcile  Strabo'a  atatawem 
that  tbe  Syrian  goddees  of  Hierapt^  was  Atogalk 
with  Lucian's  express  notice  that  the  fomtar  was  rep- 
resented nnder  the  form  of  an  entire  wofnan,  bydistiD- 
goisbing  between  th«  foniie  of  dUhndlmiods  iSjfm- 
fieb'i,  11,68).  lliKiWfiirmldi^^ 
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some  relation,  pwhapt 
that  of  a  female  coun- 
terpart, to  Daooh  (q. 
v.").  There  b  an  an- 
tique odn  ezt«nt  rep- 
.  ^    .  u  ^  .  <  . .     ^        TflflentlnK  this  soddea« 

90pk.  7\-wuac*hiu,  LXI,  U,  Mb  gq.)- 

No  aatia&ctor;  e^mology  of  the  word  has  been  dis- 
covered.   That  which  assumes  that  Ate^gatis  is  1** 
3^,  addh'  chff,  L  e.  magnificent  fish,  which  has  often 

been  adopted  from  the  time  of  Selden  down  to  the  jwea- 
ent  di^,  cannot  be  talten  ezadJ^  in  that  sense.  The 
syntax  of  the  language  requires,  as  MMiiH'liff  has  al- 
ready objected  to  this  etTmology  (Oriant.  SttUoA.  vi; 
97),  tbst  an  adjective  placed  before  its  subject  in  this 
manner  mnst  be  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  The 
words,  therefore,  would  mean  "the  fish  if  magnificent" 
(Ewaild's  Hehr.  Gram.  §  KM).  Anchselis  himself,  as 
ha  Ibnnd  that  ttie  Syriac  name  of  sonie  idol  of  Haran 
was  ttrs^n,  which  might  mean  apertwro  (see  Assema- 
ni,  BM.  A-,  i,  827  sq.),  asserts  that  that  is  the  Syriac 
form  of  Derceto,  and  brings  U  into  connection  with  the 
ereatjfciars  In  the  earth  mentioned  In  Lndan  (at  snp. 
xaii)  wUdi  swdlowed  ap  tlte  wstws  of  ttie  Flood  (see 
hia«ditiim(tfOaitell'sZcv.iS^.p.97S).  Ontluother 
hand,  Oeaenhw  illumatr.  anb  tooo  prefers  oon. 
sMeiing  Derceto  to  be  the  STriw  WOm  fat  MrUI, 
Ah;  and  it  b  certain  that  nieh  an  Intm^  of  the 
Resb  is  not  nncoinm«»i  in  Aramaic.  (For  other  «ty- 
nwlogical  dorivatioDS,  see  Alphen,  Diu.  de  terra  Chad- 
rack,  c  5.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Atargatis  was 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  (£>er- 
ceiada,  ft,  Derceto;  Nlebnhr,  GetcL  A»ttir\  p.  181, 
188),  and  that  the  name  Kpftm  in  Ttgtat^  or  T^alk- 
Pileeer  (ibid.  p.  37). 

At'arotb  (Heb.  Atarvth^,  Pl'lBS,  mnmt;  Sept. 
'Aroptwd),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  Ad^eastof  Jc«daB,notlkrfromGUead,andin 
the  vicfaiify  of  INbon,  Jaser,  and  Aroer,  in  a  fertile 
grazing  district  (Num.  xxzil,  8),  rebuilt  1^  the  Gad- 
itee  (ver.  34),  alUiough  it  mnst  have  lain  within  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  probably  on  the  slope  of  the  hOI  still 
retaining  the  name  A  Oarm  (Borckhardt,  ii,  680),  where 
there  is  a  river  having  the  same  name  (Van  de  Velde, 
i/enunr,  p.  220). 

2.  Aci^<m  the  border  of  Ephndm  and  Benjamin, 
between  Janohab  and  Naarath,  towird  Jericho  (Josh, 
xvi,  7),  and  abo  between  Archi  and  Japhleti  (ver.  2). 
Prwhstor  Robinson  discovered  a  place  by  the  name  of 
AUtrOy  perhaps  identical  with  this,  now  a  large  village 
on  the  Bummit  of  a  hill,  abont  six  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Bethel  (TZejeorcies,  ill,  80).  The  ruins  of  another 
place  by  the  same  name,  nearer  Jerusalem  on  the 
north,  have  also  been  noticed  (jhid.  ill;  Appendix,  p. 
122),  dtnatedatboth  endsof  adeffle,  leading  into  the 
yiaAjAtara,  which  extends  a  distance  <tf  SOOO  yard^ 
about  half  way  between  Beeroth  and  Uizpah  (De  Saol- 
cy,  1,101;  ii,  267).  This  locality  agrees  better  with 
the  Ataroth  of  Ephraim  than  the  other  (see  Schwarz, 
PakMl.  p.  U6).  The  Ataroth  (Arapoiff)  of  Eosebius 
{Onomoit.  s.  v.)  lay  fbnr  miles  north  of  Samaria.  This 
Ataroth  is  also  oJled  "Ataeoth-Addar"  or  "Ata- 
both-Adab"  (Heb.  Atroth'  Adda/,  init  nina?, 
mKtm^Addar{jgrtotMm^\  Sept. 'Arapt:i& 'A^op and 
'AMp)  In  Joab.  xvl,  6;  nUI,  18;  irttne,  aa  weU  as 
above,  it  Is  located  between  Bethel  and  Betb-h(von  (see 
Sdiwan,  iUluf.  p.  1S4). 

3.  ''Atakoth  [of]  thb  ROvnt  of  Joab"  (Hd>. 

loMe  ofJocA ;  Sept  'AropM*  o'ikov  'lufiSi0  v.  r.  'Twaff), 
a  city  (nominally)  in  the  tribe  of  Jndab,  founded  by 
the  desoendacts  of  Salma  (1  Cbron.  ii,  64).  Schwarz 
(Palett.  p.  148)  Mentiffes  it  irith  Latnm  (for  tt-Atrmi), 


on  the  road  trcm  Jerusalem  to  JaA,  west  vt  Saris, 
which  (although  sUghtiy  beyond  the  ancient  boondi 
of  Jndah)  appears  planuble,  as  the  well  Aj/t^  in  the 
immediate  ^cini^  may  be  a  relic  of  the  epithet  here 
applied  distinctively  to  tins  place. 
4.  Ataboth-Sbophak  (Heb.  Alroth'  Skofhm', 

ly  £o^ap),  another  ci^  (nomhially)  of  tbe  tribe  of  Gad, 
mention«l  in  connection  with  No.  1  (Num.  xxxii,  S6). 
The  English  version  overlooks  the  distinction  evident- 
ly intended  hy  the  suffixed  word,  translating  "Atroth, 
Shophan,"  as  if  two  places  were  thns  denoted.  Tbe 
aiBodited  names  would  appear  to  indicate  a  locally 
not  fir  from  tbe  border  between  Gad  and  Reuben 
(probably,  however,  within  the  latter),  perhaps  at  the 
head  of  Wady  Eshteh,  near  Mtrj-Ekkrk  (RoUnsoi's 
Map),  as  the  place  waa  fanuHis  for  pastorage. 
Afarotb-A'dar.Afuotb-Ad'dar.  SmAta- 

BOTH. 

Atboch  (nSDK)  is  not  a  real  word,  hot  a  fkctitions 
cabalistic  term  denoting  by  its  very  letters  tbe  mode 
of  changing  one  word  into  another  by  a  peculiar  com- 
mutation <^  letters.  The  Bystem  on  which  It  le  foHud- 
ed  is  tUa:  at  all  tbe  tetten  faave  •  ntonarieal  valoe, 
tbey  are  divided  into  three  daaeee,  in  the  first  of  wbidi 
every  pair  nakea  tbe  nnmber  tm;  In  tbe  aecoDd,  a 
taKfcv^;  andintbetbird,alkaM»d.  Tboa: 
11,  Ta,  na,  QK,  every  pair  making  ten. 
OQ,  r^,  B3,  X"*,  "  s  hundred, 
on,  133,  C)1,  f  p,  "  a  thousand. 
Three  letters  only  cannot  enter  into  any  of  these  nu- 
merical combinations,  h,  3,  and  T].  The  flnt  two  are 
nevertiteless  coapled  together;  and  the  last  is  snflteed 
to  stand  without  oommntation.  ^e  oonunntatfam 
then  takes  place  between  the  two  letters  of  every  pair ; 
and  the  term  Atbtuh  tbus  ezpreaaea  that  K  is  talcen  for 
B,  and  3  for  n,  and  conversely.  To  illastrate  its  ap- 
pUcation,  the  obscure  word  11313,  In  Frov.  xxix,  21, 
may  be  turned  by  Atbach  into  Hltl^  tutmoag  (Bbx- 
torf,  De  Ah^reviaturit,  s.  v.). 

Atkbasb  (SJ^rtt)  Is  a  similar  term  for  a  somewhat 
different  prind^  of  oommntation.  In  this,  namely, 
the  letters  are  also  mutually  interchanged  by  pairs ; 
but  every  pair  consists  of  a  letter  from  each  end  of  tbe 
atpbabet,  In  regular  soccessloo.  Thus,  as  the  teehnl- 
cdl  term  Athbaah  shows,  K  and  H,  and  3  and  Qj,  are 
interchangeable;  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
series.  By  writing  the  Helnew  alplubet  twice  in  two 
parallel  lines,  bat  the  second  time  in  an  inverse  wder, 
the  two  letters  which  form  every  pitir  wHl  come  to 
stand  in  a  perpendicnlar  line.  This  system  Is  also  re- 
markable on  acoonnt  of  Jerome  having  so  confidentiy 
applied  it  to  the  word  Sktiliak,  bi  Jer.  xzv,  26.  He 
then  proponnda  the  same  system  of  omnmntatioa  as 
that  <»11ed  Athbaah  (witbont  giving  U  that  name  how- 
ever, and  without  adducing  any  Ugher  anthority  for 
assuming  this  mode  of  commutation  tlian  the  fact  that 
it  was  customary  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet  first 
strai^t  through,  and  then,  by  way  of  insuring  aocn- 
rate  retention,  to  repeat  it  by  taking  a  letter  from  each 
end  alternately)  and  makes  '\d'^  to  be  the  same  as 
^33.  (See  RosenmQller'a  &AoKa,  ad  loc.)  Hottin- 
ger  possessed  an  entire  Pentateuch  explained  on  the 
principle  of  Athbasb  (T^ewwr.  PftiUL  p.  460). 

Thm  is  also  aaotiier  system  of  laaa  note,  called 
AiAAM  (t3$^M),  which  is  only  a  modification  of  tbe 
precedbig;  for fai  h tin  diAabet is  divided  faito halves, 
and  one  pOTtion  placed  over  the  other  in  the  natural  or- 
der, and  the  pairs  are  fiKined  out  of  those  letters  which 
would  then  stand  in  a  row  together.  — Kitto,  s.  v. 

All  these  methods  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  Cab- 
ala (q.  V.)  which  Is  caUed  'T^^'^  ^^e^yr^^fsg  [c 
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A'ter  (Heb.  A  ter',  "IHK,  Omt  op ;  SepL  'Arnp  v.  r. 
In  Ezra  il.  42,  Arrrip),  the  name  of  thre«  men. 

1.  A  descendant  (?)  of  ooe  Hezekiab  (q.  t.),  whose 
ftmfljr,  to  the  number  of  98,  retamad  from  Babylon 
with  Zerabbabel  (Ezra  ii,  16;  Neb.  rif,  21).  B.C. 
ante  586. 

2.  Tbe  head  of  a  flunily  of  Leritical  "porters"  to 
tbe  Temple,  that  retorned  at  the  same  time  with  the 
abore  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  Neh.  vii,  45).    B.C.  586. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  eubecribed  the 
Btcred  oovenKut  with  NehemUi  (Neb.  x,  IT).  B.C. 
dr.  410. 

Ateresl'as  {'An^p  'EZuciov),  a  mistake  (1  Esdr. 

15)  for  the  ^nwe  "Atbb  (q.  t.)  ct  Hezekiah" 
(Esm  ii,  10 ;  Neh.  vfi,  21).   See  Ubzekiah. 

A  ttaaoh  (Heb.  AtAaJf,  lodging}  Sept.  'A3ax 
T.  r.'No/i^),  one  of  the  cities  of  Jndah  (i.  e.  Simeon) 
to  which  David  sent  a  [vescnt  of  the  spoils  recovered 
from  the  Amalekites  who  bad  sacked  Ziklag  (1  Sam. 
XXX,  SO).  According  to  Schwarz  (PalnL  p.  118),  it  is 
marlied  by  the  modem  valley  AthactL,  north  of  Jebel 
Hftdarah,  on  the  edge  of  the  Idumiean  deserts ;  ^ven 
on  Zlmmermaon's  m^  as  Wadg  A  fetcU,  8.  of  Bebron, 
opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  perhaps  at  the 
ruins  (with  water)  marked  as  Abu  T^ri^fA  on  Tan  de 
Velde's  Map.  Others  regard  the  name  as  an  error  of 
transcription  for  Ether  (Joeh.  xv,  42). 

AthaX'ah  (Heb.  Atkayak',  M^ns,  perhaps  the 
sameas^MtoA;  Sept. 'Adata),  ason  of  Uzxfah  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Jndah,  wlio  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Bab- 
ylon (Neb.  xi,  4).    B.C.  586. 

Athali'ah  (Heb.  Athalyah\  rn^I]S,  2  Kings  xi, 
1,8,13,14;  lCbnm.viii,26;  2  Cbron.  xxU,  12 ;  Ezra 
viii,  17;  in  the  prolonged  form  AAaiya'ku,  1<t^^r7, 
2  Kings  riii,  26;  xi,  2,  20;  2  Chron.  xxU,  2,  iV,  11; 
xxiU,  12,  IS,  21;  xxiv,  7;  t^fikud  by  Jehovah),  the 
name  of  two  men  and  one  woman, 

1,  (Sept  ro&oXi'a,  and  so  Josephns,  Anl.  ix,  7, 1.) 
Tbe  daughter  of  Ahah,  king  of  Israel,  doubtless  by  bis 
idolatrous  wife  Jesebel.  She  is  also  called  the  dangb- 
ter  of  Omn  (2  Chron.  xxti,  2),  who  was  the  father  of 
Ahab ;  but  by  a  comparison  of  texts  it  would  appear 
tint  she  is  no  called  only  as  being  his  gnmddaughter. 
Atfaaliah  became  Ae  wife  of  Jebomn,  the  son  of  Je- 
hoaliaphat,  king  of  Jndah.  This  manlage  may  birly 
be  considered  the  act  of  the  parents ;  and  h  b  Mie  of 
the  few  stains  upon  the  character  of  ttie  good  Jehoelia- 
phat  that  he  was  so  ready,  if  not  anxious,  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  idolatrons  house  of  Abab.  Had  he  not 
Burried  tbe  heir  of  his  crown  to  Athallah,  many  evils 
and  much  bloodshed  might  have  tieen  spared  to  the  roy- 
al family  and  la  the  kingdom.  When  Jeboram  came 
to  tbe  throne,  be,  as  might  he  expected,  "walked  in  the 
ways  of  the  boose  of  Ahab,"  «hl(A  tlie  sacred  writer 
obvioaaiy  attiibntes  to  this  marriage  by  adding,  "  for 
he  bad  Ute  daughter  of  Aliab  to  wife"  (2  Cliron.  xxi, 
6).  Jeboram  died  (B.C.  884)  of  wounds  received  in  a 
war  with  tbe  Syrians  into  wltich  his  wife's  counsel  had 
led  him,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son  Aha< 
zioh,  who  reigned  but  one  year,  and  wboee  death  arose 
from  hb  t)eing,  by  Uood  and  by  circvmatances,  in- 
volved in  the  doom  of  Abib's  house.  See  Ahaziah. 
Before  this  Atlialiah  had  acquired  much  influence  In 
public  affairs  (comp.  1  Kings  x,  1  j  Prov.  xxi,  1),  and 
had  used  that  influence  for  evil ;  and  when  the  tidings 
Jt  her  son's  untimely  death  reached  Jerusalem,  she 
resolved  to  seat  herself  upon  the  throne  of  David  at 
whatever  cost  (B.C.  883),  availing  herself  pvbably  of 
her  positlMi  as  InngU  moUur  [see  Aba]  to  carry  ont  her 
design.  UoBt  likely  she  exerdsed  the  regal  fkmctfams 
during  Ahazhib's  absence  at  Jezreel  (2  Kings  l^t),  and 
resolved  to  reUin  her  power,  espedally  after  sedng  the 
danger  to  wliich  she  was  exposed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  bouse  of  Omri,  and  of  Baal-worsbtp  in  Samaria. 
It  was  not  onosual  in  those  days  fa-  women  in  the 


I  Bast  to  attain  a  prominent  pontioii,  their  pnant  fcg. 

1  radation  behig  the  rcenlt  of  HabaaniwduiHa.  lb- 
lam,  Deborah,  Abigail,  are  instances  from  tbe  BAIt 
and  Dido  was  not  tu  removed  ttam  AthnHah,  aiAtr 
in  birthplace  or  date,  if  Carthage  was  founded  BlC 
861  (Josephns,  c  ApUrn.  i,  18).  In  order  to  reoev 
all  rivals,  Athaliah  caused  all  the  nude  fanncbcs  vi 
the  royal  &mily  to  be  massacred  (2  Kings  xi,  1);  sid 
by  thus  shedding  the  blood  of  her  iwn 

she  undesignedly  became  the  fautrameiit  of  gtvap 
completioD  to  the  doom  on  ber  fiither's  home,  wlnci 
Jehu  had  partially  accomplished.  From  the  slanghar 
of  the  royal  house  one  in&nt  named  Joasfa,  tbe  yoonf- 
est  son  of  Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheta. 
daughter  of  Jeboram  Qnobably  by  another  wife  thic 
Athaliah),  who  had  married  Jeh(»ada  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
11),  the  high-priest  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  Tbe  cinld. 
under  Jetudada'B  cara^  waa  concealed  within  tbe  walls  of 
the  Temple,  and  there  brought  up  so  eecretly  that  Up 
existence  was  unsuspected  by  Athaliah.  But  tn  tbe 
seventh  year  (B.C.  877)  of  Inr  bloodstained  and  evil 
reign,  Jehoiada  thought  It  time  to  produce  tbe  lawM 
king  to  the  people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  for  tbe  ws-  i 
ship  of  Qod,  and  loyal^  to  the  house  of  David,  wbid> 
had  been  sa  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jefaesb- 
apbat.  After  communicating  bis  design  to  five  "cap- 
tains of  hundreds,"  whose  names  are  ^vea  In  S  Cbrae. 
xxlii,  1,  and  securing  tbe  co-operation  of  the  LeviUs 
and  cliief  men  in  the  oountry-towns  in  case  of  necctm- 
ty,  he  brought  tbe  young  Joadi  into  the  Temi^e  to  re- 
ceive the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  tbe  guard,  b 
was  customary  on  the  SalibaA  tat  a  third  part  of  Ihem 
to  do  dtt^  at  the  palace,  iriiOe  two  tUrda  reetnined 
tbe  crowd  of  viritors  and  wonhlppers  who  tbrooged 
tbe  Tenl^  on  .that  day,  by  oecBpyfaig  the  gata  of  Sar 
(n^b,  1  Kfaiga  zl,  6^  called  ^  Ae /brndolfoM,  11^. 

2  Chron.  xxOI,  5,  which  Gcrlacb,  m  loco,  oooaideiB  tbe 
right  reading  in  Kings  also),  and  the  gate  *'  behind 
tbe  guard"  (V uig.  porta  qua  eit  pott  kabitacvlum  Mitfo- 
riorwM),  which  seem  to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  en- 
trances into  the  Temple,  according  to  Ewald's  deecrip- 
tion  of  it  (Getckichie,  lii,  806-7).  On  tbe  day  fixed 
for  the  outbreak  there  was  to'  be  no  dumge  hi  tbe  or^ 
rangement  at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  iBA  not 
worship  in  the  Temide,  should  form  any  snsplcions  tma 
missing  her  usual  guaid,  but  the  latter  two  thirds 

to  protect  the  king's  person  by  forming  a  long  and 
closely-serried  line  across  the  Temple,  and  killing  any- 
one who  slHHild  aj^roach  within  cettun  Umita,  Tb^ 
were  dao  ftamUh^  wfth  David's  speara  and  eUdda, 
that  tlie  ymik.  ot  restoring  Us  descendant  might  be 
associated  with  his  own  sacred  weapons.  When  tbe 
guard  bad  taken  up  their  position,  the  yoong  (rincr 
was  anointed,  crowned,  and  presented  witb  tbe  Testi- 
mony or  Law,  and  AthiJloh  was  first  roused  to  a  sense 
of  ber  danger  by  the  shouts  and  mnsic  whk^  accom- 
panied the  inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She  hnnied 
into  the  Temple,  hot  fbnnd  Joash  already  rtanding 
"  by  a  pillar, '.'  or  more  pnqicriy  on  it,  I.  a.  on  the  trl- 
bonal  or  throne  apparently  raised  on  a  maasive  cdonm 
or  duster  of  columns,  which  tbe  king  occupied  when 
he  attended  the  service  on  solemn  occaatons.  Tbe 
phrase  In  the  original  is  14is;p~^;v,  rendered  Iwi  w 
oTvXov  by  the  Sept,  and  anpar  Mtmud  in  the  Tolgate, 
while  Gesenlus  gjves  for  the  subetanttve  a  or 
pulpit.  (Comp.  2  Kings  xxiil,  8,  and  Ezek.  xlvi,  2.) 
She  arrived,  however,  only  to  behold  tlM  young  Jeadi 
standing  as  a  crowned  king  by  the  pillar  of  inaugaia- 
tlon,  and  acknowledged  as  sovereign  by  the  acdama- 
tloDS  of  the  aaflembled  multitude.  Her  ctiea  ot "  Trm- 
son !"  fiUled  to  excite  any  nMmmwt  in  ber  fima*,  and 
Jebdada,  the  high-priest,  who  bad  c^aniied  this  bold 
and  Buccessfril  attempt,  without  allowing  time  Ar 
pause,  ordered  the  I^vitical  guards  to  remove  Ixr 
fh>m  tbe  sacred  precincts  to  instant  death  (3  Kings 
xli  2  Chnm.  xxi^,^;,^  ^(y^iv^gOk.  The  TjT- 
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iaas  afterward  avenged  her  death  (Joel  ii).  The  0^17 
other  recorded  Tictim  of  this  happy  and  almost  blood- 
less revolntton  wm  Mattan,  the  priest  of  Baal.  (On 
its  i^n,  860  De  Wette,  Beitrage,  p.  96  sq. ;  Gramberg, 
Cbron.  p.  U5  sq. ;  Keil,  Chron.  p.  8C1  sq. ;  Ewald, 
GeadachU,  til,  574  sq.  The  Utter  mnxb  of  2  Kings 
xi,  6,  Inaar  veTa<mf**UkaUUiiotbndBemdoiim,"  an 
ptobaUjr  wnmg:  BwaU  translates  "Mxordatgto  cvt- 
lom Geaenius  givee  in  his  LexicoD  "  a  keqnnff  off.") 
Id  modern  times  tiie  liistory  of  Athaliah  has  been  il- 
lustrated by  the  music  of  Handel  and  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  stately  declamation  of  Racine. — Kitto;  Smith. 

3.  (Sept  ToSoXiac  v.  r.  To^oXia.)  One  of  the 
'*  sons' '  ot  Jeroham  and  chieftains  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  vlii,  27).  B.C. 
apparently  686. 

3.  <Se^  'A3(Xia  r.  r.  'AAXla.)  The  father  of 
Jeehaiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  "8on9"  of  Elam 
that  zetoraed  with  seventy  dependents  from  Bal^lon 
ander  E«a  (E*ni  vW^  7).   B.C.  ante  409. 

AthaiuuiaiiCreed.  See  Cbekd  (Athasabian). 

AUianaaliu,  Patriarch  itf  Alexandria,  was  bom 
in  that  tity  about  A.D.  296.  The  precise  date  is  not 
known,  nor  have  we  any  accurate  Icnowledge  of  his 
funily  or  of  his  earlier  years.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  brooj^t  up  and  educated  with  a  view  to 
the  Cliristiso  ministry  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex* 
andria,  and  gave  prondse  of  his  future  eminence  in 
early  yontli.  When  a  yonng  man,  he  became  very 
intimate  with  the  hermit  Anthony  (q.  v.),  whose  life 
bA  afterward  wrote.  Hie  intellect  matiued  so  early 
that  befbre  he  was  twenty-four  be  wrote  the  treatises 
Against  the  GntJet,  and  Concentirtg  the  Incama&m  of 
the  Word  (of  which  see  as  account  below).  While 
only  a  deacon  he  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D. 
335),  where  he  contributed  largely  to  the  decision 
^^iost  the  Arians,  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  See  Nic^  Council  of.  It  was  the  great  task 
(tf  liis  whole  after  life  to  defend  this  creed  against  the 
Allans  and  other  heretical  sects.  On  the  death  of  Al- 
exander (A.D.  826),  he  was  made  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria by  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  eccle- 
siastics. He  discharged  his  duties  with  exemplary 
fideli^ ;  bat  the  Arians  soon  commenced  a  series  of 
violent  attacks  npon  him,  which  embittered  all  Ua  re- 
maining lifb.  About  S31,  Arius,  who  had  been  ban- 
idwd  ader  his  condemnation  by  the  Conncil  of  Nice, 
made  a  plausible  confession  of  &ith,  and  Constantino 
recalled  him,  directing  that  he  shonld  be  received  by 
the  Alexandrian  Church.  Bat  Athanasius  firmly  re- 
fused to  admit  him  to  communion,  and  exposed  his  pre- 
varication. The  Arians,  upon  this,  exerted  themselves 
to  raise  tumults  at  Alexandria,  and  to  injure  the  char- 
acter of  Atiianasiua  witii  the  emperor.  In  884  a  synod 
of  luxtile  bishops  was  called  to  meet  at  Cosarea.  To 
this  council  Atlianauus  was  snmnioned  to  defend  him- 
self agiduit  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a  certain 
Meletian  bishop  called  Arseniue;  but,  knowing  the 
enmi^  entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  conncil 
agahist  him,  he  refused  to  attend.  In  the  following 
year  a  more  important  oonndl  was  convoked  at  Tyre, 
at  which  sixty  Arian  Udiops  were  present,  and  many 
of  the  orthodox  faith.  No  aconsation  was  brought 
■gainst  the  faith  of  AtliaDasius,  but  the  old  charge  of 
the  mnrder  of  Arsenios  was  renewed,  and  he  was  also 
aecosed  of  having  violated  the  person  of  a  virgin.  The 
Tint  accusation  was  most  clearly  refhted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Arsenins  himself  before  the  synod;  and  the 
Wwhood  of  tlie  second  as  dearly  proved  by  the  wom- 
an (who  waB,  in  fiict,  a  common  prostitute,  and  who 
had  never  before  seen  the  bishop)  fixing,  by  mistake, 
npDQ  another  man,  Timotheus,  who  stood  near  Athana- 
sins,  and  declaring  that  it  was  he  who  bad  committed 
th«  sin.  But  Atlunasius,  seeing  that  his  condenma- 
^Mi  was  resolved  on  by  the  majority,  left  the  council. 
Athanasius  was  deposed,  fifty  bishops,  however,  pro- 


testing against  the  jndgment.  Attumadns  irent  at  once 
to  the  emperor,  and  laid  his  complaint  before  liim,  npon 
which,  in  SSfi,  Constantino  called  the  leaders  of  the 
opposing  party  before  him,  who,  seeing  that  some  new 
charge  must  be  trumped  up  to  support  their  conduct, 
declared  that  Athanasius  had  threatened  tliat  he  would 
prevent  the  yearly  export  of  com  from  Alexandria  to 
Constantinople ;  upon  which  the  emperor  exiled  him 
to  Treves.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  six  months, 
i.  e.  in  June,  887,  Constantine  the  Great  being  dead, 
Athanasius  was  restored  to  his  see.  In  840  Constan- 
tine the  younger,  who  was  the  friend  of  Athanasius, 
was  killed ;  and  in  841  Athanasius  was  again  deposed 
in  a  synod  held  at  Antioch,  and  Gregory  of  Cappado- 
cia  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  the  mean  time 
Athanadns  betook  himself  to  Kane,  wheA  F<^  Jnllns 
declared  his  Innocence  In  a  tsyoxA  held  in  842.  At 
Rome  or  In  tiie  West  he  remained  till  the  Sjniod  of 
Sardica,  In  847,  had  pronounced  his  acquittal  of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him ;  after  which  the  empei^ 
or  ConstantiuB,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  brother  Constans, 
recalled  him  to  his  see  (A.D.  849).  In  the  vety  next 
year  Constans  was  slida  by  Ha^ientins  in  Gaul,  and 
in  him  Athanasius  lost  his  pvoteetor.  Constantius, 
now  sole  emperor,  soon  gathered  the  Arians  around 
him,  and  the  court  determined  to  min  Athantrins. 
New  accusations  were  trumped  up,  and  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  conncil  convened  at  Aries  (868),  and  by 
another  at  Milan  (866),  and  was  a  third  time  obliged 
to  flee  into  the  deserts  of  Thebais.  His  enemies  pur- 
sued him  even  here,  and  set  a  price  upon  liis  head.  In 
this  dtnation  Atbaoasins  composed  his  most  imprataat 
writings  to  strengthen  the  fiiith  of  believers,  and  ex- 
pose the  falsehood  of  lus  enemies.  He  returned  with 
the  other  bishops  whom  Julian  the  Apostate  recalled 
from  banishment,  and  in  A.D.  S62  held  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  where  the  belief  of  a  consubstantial  Trin- 
ity was  openly  professed.  Julian  soon  became  alarmed 
at  the  energy  with  vhidi  Athanasius  opposed  pagan- 
ism, and  banished  him,  even  (accusing  to  Theodoret) 
threatening  him  with  deatti.  He  escaped  to  the  des- 
ert (A.D.  M2).  The  accession  of  Jovian  brought  him 
back  in  363 ;  but  Jovian  died  in  864,  and  Volens,  be- 
ing an  Arian,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  see 
(A.D.  867).  He  hid  himself  in  his  Other's  tomb  at 
the  gates  of  Alexandria  for  four  months.  At  last  Va- 
lens  (according  to  one  account,  for  fear  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  who  took  arms  In  fiivor  of  Athanasius)  re- 
called the  ben^  bisliop,  and  he  was  permitted  to  sit 
down  in  tjuiet  and  govern  his  affectionate  Church  of 
Alexandria  until  his  death.  May  2,  378  (according  to 
Baronius,  872).  Of  the  forty-six  years  of  his  official 
life  he  spent  twenty  in  banishment.  Athanasius  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  man  in  Uie  early  church.  "With 
the  most  daring  courage  and  perseverance  of  porpoee, 
he  combined  a  discreet  flexibility,  which  allowed  him 
after  defeats  to  w^t  fbr  new  contingendes,  and  pre- 
pare himself  for  fresh  exertions.  He  was  no  less  calm 
and  considerate  than  determined;  and  while  he  shun- 
ned useless  danger  (see  his  'Apology  for  his  Flight'), 
he  never  admitted  the  slightest  com  promise  of  his  doc- 
trine, nor  attempted  to  condllate  l^  concession  even 
his  imperial  adversailee.  '  In  his  llfb  and  conduct,' 
says  Gregory  of  Nazionzus, '  he  e^lbited  the  mode) 
of  episcopal  government — in  his  doctrine,  the  rule  of 
orthodoxy.*  Again,  the  independent  courage  with 
which  be  redsted  the  will  of  successive  emperors  for 
fbrty-eix  years  of  alternate  dignity  and  misfortune  in- 
troduced a  new  feature  into  the  history  of  Rome.  An 
obstacle  was  at  once  raised  against  imperial  tyranny: 
a  limit  was  discovered  which  it  could  not  pass  over. 
Here  was  a  reflactoiy  snhject  who  could  not  be  de- 
nounced as  a  rebel,  nor  destroyed  by  the  naked  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power;  the  weight  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence, in  the  skilful  hand  of  Athanasius,  was  beginning 
to  balance  and  mitigate  the  temporal  despotism,  and 
the  artifices  to  which  Con^n|ti\^^w^y;o;)it|i^^to 
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rewrt,  in  order  to  gsin  ft  verdict  from  the  oooocUs  of 
Arks  and  Milan,  proved  that  bit  abaolnte  power  bad 
•taaady  ceased  to  exist.  AtluoasioB  did  not,  indeed, 
like  the  Gr«goriee,  eetabllBh  a  lyetam  of  eccleaiwtical 
policy  and  power — that  belonged  to  later  ages  and  to 
toother  cUmat«— bat  be  exerted  more  extenslTe  per- 
sonal influence  over  his  own  age,  for  the  advancenient 
of  the  cbtirch,  tban  any  individual  in  any  age,  except 
perhaps  Bentacd.  '  In  all  his  writings, '  says  Photius, 
*  he  is  clear  in  expnasion,  doncise,  and  simple ;  acute, 
profound,  and  very  vehement  in  Ms  disputations,  with 
wonderful  fertility  of  invention ;  and  In  his  method  of 
reasoning  he  treats  no  subject  with  baldness  or  po^- 
Ui^,  but  all  philosophically  and  magniflcently.'" 

Gregwy  ot  Nasianzna  has  an  oration  on  Atbana- 
rioB,  from  which  the  following  passage  is  ^ven  hy 
Cave  (£*H>  oftks  Fatien,  vol.  ii) :  "  He  was  one  that 
■0  govmaA  bbnaelf  that  hla  life  raided  tbe  place  of 
Bmnons,  and  Us  sermons  ia«v«nt«d  bis  corrections ; 
mocb  less  need  bad  be  to  cat  or  lance  where  he  did  but 
once  shake  his  rod.  In  him  all  ranks  and  orders  might 
find  something  to  admire,  something  particalar  for  their 
imitation :  one  might  commend  bis  unwearied  conBtan> 
«y  in  fiwting  and  prayer;  another,  his  Tigorona  and  in- 
Ciiiant  penanring  In  watdiinga  and  pwdsa ;  a  third, 
UsadmlnUeeareandpratecaonofthapoor;  aflmrth, 
his  resolute  opposition  to  tiie  proud,  or  his  ooodescen- 
sion  to  the  humble.  The  vU^ns  may  celebrate  bim 
as  their  bridesman,  the  married  as  their  governor,  the 
hermits  as  their  monitor,  tbe  cenobites  as  their  law- 
giver, the  simple  as  their  guide,  the  contemplative  as 
a  divine,  the  merry  as  a  bridle,  tbe  miserable  as  a  cmb> 
ftnter,  the  aged  as  a  staff,  tba  yontb  as  a  tutor,  the 
poor  as  a  ben«ftct<v,  and  the  rich  as  a  steward.  He 
was  a  patron  to  the  widows,  a  btber  to  orphans,  a 
friend  to  tbe  poor,  a  harbor  to  strangers,  a  brother  to 
luretbreD,  a  physician  to  the  sick,  a  keeper  of  the 
beahhful,  one  who '  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that, 
if  not  be  might  at  least  gain  tbe  more.'  .... 
With  respect  to  his  predecessors  in  that  see,  he  equalled 
MMM,  came  near  otben,  and  exceeded  others ;  in  some 
he  imitated  tbdr  disccnnses,  In  others  tbdr  actions; 
tbe  meekness  vt  some,  the  zeal  of  others,  the  patience 
and  coflstancv  of  the  rest ;  borrowing  many  perfec- 
tions from  some,  and  all  from  others ;  and  so  making 
up  a  complete  representation  of  virtue,  like  skilful  lim> 
neais,  wbo^  to  nuke  tbe  piece  absolute,  do  first  from 
several  potons  draw  the  Bereral  perfections  of  beau^ 
within  die  idea  of  their  own  minds ;  so  he,  iusomnch 
that  in  practice  be  outdid  the  eloquent,  and  in  bis  dis- 
courses outwent  those  who  were  most  versed  in  prac- 
tioe;  or,  if  yon  will,  in  his  discourses  he  excelled  tbe 
eloquent,  and  in  his  practice  those  who  were  most  used 
to  business ;  and  for  thoee  that  had  made  but  an  ordi- 
nary advance  in  either,  he  was  far  superior  to  them,  as 
being  emiaent  but  in  one  kind;  and  for  tiiose  who 
were  masters  hi  tite  other,  be  outdid  them  in  that  be 
excelled  in  both." 

The  aptitude  of  his  remarkable  intellect  for  grap- 
pling with  tbe  deepest  problems  is  shown  in  all  his 
writings,  even  in  the  earliest  (\6yog  tarA  tup  'VAXif 
viitv.  Oration  against  the  Gnda),  an  apoli^etic  work 
to  refute  the  Grecian  attacks  on  Christianity,  which 
evinces  bis  culture  in  Greek  kaming,  as  well  as  rare 
metaphysical  acuteness,  written  as  tt  was  before  the 
author  was  twen^-five  (A.D.  318  P)  The  treatise  Dt 
/ncamatioae  tmH  appeared  about  Oe  same  time,  and, 
indeed,  is  cited  by  Jerome  as  the  same  work.  Ittreats 
of  the  deepest  themes,  God,  creation,  anthropology, 
and  Christok^.  His  other  most  impcntant  writings 
are  ^iMoki  ds  tUeretit  Nkeam  SfHodi  amtra  An/motf 
F^id.  de  sentaUsa  Dionym;  Onuiom*  amtra  Jrimoi; 
^iatoim  ad  Smipioitetn ;  EjMtoia  ad  Epictetum ;  £pu- 
tctaadAddpham;  Contra  ApoUmarivm.  Besides  these 
are  Apologia  da  Fuga  <ua  (to  jtutify  bis  flight  fitmi 
persecution);  J^iutofa  ad  ifoaarJkw,  written  .by  re- 
quest of  certain  monks,  to  give  an  accomtt  of  hie  suf- 


ferings and  of  tin  Arian  heresy.  The  first,  or  dog* 
matiol  part,  is  lost  The  following  paningn  from 
this  book  manifests  the  modest  hnnUity  of  a  grand 
intellect.  SpeaUi^  of  his  attempts  to  exidaia  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Logo§,  be  says :  "  The  more  I  tfaink  on 
the  subject,  the  more  incomprehensible  it  appears  to 
me  j  and  I  should  abandon  it  entirely  were  It  not  tor 
yOKT  importunity  and  the  blasphemy  of  your  oppo- 
nents. I  therefore  think  it  proper  to  say  somctliiDg 
on  tbe  subject ;  for,  though  it  be  impossible  to  oom  pre- 
bend what  God  is,  yet  it  is  pos^le  to  tell  what  he 
w  not.  In  like  manner,  though  it  Is  impossible  folly 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Logot,  yet  it  is  easy  to 
condemn  and  refute  what  his  adversaries  have  said 
against  him."  After  having  made  this  apology,  he 
begs  them  to  return  the  letter  after  tbej-  had  read  it, 
without  either  copying  or  permitting  it  to  b«  copied, 
as  it  was  at  least-teit  aa  haadeqaate  defeuoe  ot  that 
great  truth,  and  was  too  fauxpasMerabla  to  desem  be- 
ing transmitted  to  posteri^.  In  this  eidstle  bis  views 
on  persecution  contrast  nobly  with  those  of  AnfmstiEbe's 
later  years.  "  Nothing,"  he  observes,  "  more  fortdbly 
marks  tbe  weakness  of  a  bad  cause.  Satan,  who  hjis 
no  truth  to  propose  to  men,  comes  with  axe  and  svrord 
to  make  way  fwr  Us  erron.  The  method  made  ase 
of  Christ  to  persuade  men  to  leorive  bb  benefioent 
religion  is  widely  different,  for  Ac  teaches  the  trnflii 
and  says,  J/  ang  sum  will  come  a/lrr  m«,  and  be  My 
&»dpU,  etc  When  he  comes  to  the  heart  be  usee  no 
n'o^emee,  but  says,  Open  to  me,iiis  *ij<er,  sty  spouse;  if 
we  open,  he  comes  in;  if  we  wiU  not  optn,  be  retires; 
Ux  the  truth  is  not  preached  with  swords  and  Kpeara, 
nor  by  the  anthori^  of  soldiers,  bat  by  counsel  and 
persuasion.  But  of  what  use  can  pasnaricn  be  irheiw 
tbe  iayterial  terror  rtiigas  P  And  what  place  is  there 
for  counsel  where  resistance  to  the  imperial  antbonty 
in  these  matters  must  terminate  in  exile  or  death? 
It  is  the  property  of  tbe  true  religion  to  have  no  tk- 
course  to /orc«,  but  to  persnasion.  Bat  the  state  makes 
use  of  compulsion  in  matters  of  leli^on,  and  what  is 
tbe  consequence  ?  Why,  the  dinrch  la  filled  with  hy- 
pocrisy and  impiety,  and  the  feitiiftd  servante  of  Chiirt 
are  obliged  to  hide  themselves  in  caves  and  bolea  of 
tbe  earth,  or  to  wander  about  in  the  deserts." 

The  OraHone*  coa^  Arianot,  fbur  in  number,  were 
written,  it  is  supposed,  during  the  stay  of  Atbanaeiiis 
in  Egypt  In  tiie  discourse  he  answers  tbe  ofa^jeo- 
tions  which  the  Artans  bimight  against  what  la  iMnr 
commonly  termed  the  Eternal  SonAip  of  Ckritt,  In  the 
teeond  he  shows  the  dignity  of  Christ's  natarc,  and  its 
superiority  to  that  of  angels  and  to  all  created  beinga, 
and  explains  several  portioos  of  Scripture,  especially 
Prov.  viii,  which  be  affiles  to  Christ,  pointing  oot 
what  parts  relate  to  his  divine  nature,  and  those  which 
are  to  be  nndcrstood  of  his  human  nature.  The  Hard 
may  be  divided  into  th^  parti.  In  the  jirtt  be  show* 
tbe  essential  im%  and  idevtUs  of  the  Fs&er  and  Son; 
in  the  seoomi  be  explains  certain  passages  of  Scripbin 
which  relate  only  to  the  htmum  naturt  of  Christ,  and 
which  the  Ariana  had  perverted  by  applying  tbw  to 
his  dfnatify.  In  order  the  better  to  serve  their  own 
cause;  in  tiie  third  part  he  answers  their  objectioDS ; 
in  tbe  fowrtk  discourse  Atbanasins  shows  the  unity  of 
the  divine  nature,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  distinct 
personality  of  tbe  Father  and  tbe  Son.  Host  of  this 
(nation  refers  to  other  heresiea  than  Arianism.  "  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  four  orations  of  Atha- 
nosius  against  the  Arians  contain  a  dialectics  a«  riiarp 
and  penetrating,  and  a  metaphysics  as  Ixanscendental 
as  any  thing  in  AristoUe  or  Hegel"  (Sbedd,  BiMory 
ofDoetrimt,  1,  78).  Bishop  Kaye  gives  a  digest  of  the 
four  orations  in  his  Coimeil^ Ificaa  (Lood.  186S,  pt.  tl). 

The  Eptuda  ad  SmfHonen  (four  in  nnmber)  were 
written  in  reply  to  Scrapiou,  an  Egyptian  blahom  wbo 
anked  AtbanaiUDS  to  answer  certain  heretics  wbo  maia- 
tained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  creature,  and  one 
of  tbe  ministering.i;dl^  of  GnlMUffi^t'J^WB  i 
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aa\y  in  raR£,bat  not  in  noftire.   "  If,"  say  they,  **thB  «Im  a  digest  of  the  "Poor  OntionB  against  tite  Art 
Baiy  SpMt  be  neitiwr  an  ugel  nor  aeated  bdng,  If   uu."    Sea  aim  th«  articleB  AlOAiiiBK;  TnmiTT. 
Iw  proceed  from  Uie  Father,  he  is  bis  Am,  and  the  £o- 1    Athanasins  brought  against  the  Arian  and  odier  bov 
gtM  and  he  are  bntiert;  if  ao,  how  can  the  Logot  be '  esiea  three  classes  of  ailments:  (1)  from  the  aothor- 
called  the  onijf  «m  of  God  ?    If  they  be  eqnal,  why  ;  ity  of  preceding  writers  and  the  general  sense  of  tho 
is  he  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  Son ;  and  why  is  '  chnrch ;  (2)  pliUosbphicftl  and  rational  srgmnents ;  (8) 
it  that  he  is  not  also  said  to  have  been  begotten  by  the  ;  scriptural  and  exegetical  proofe.    In  each  of  these 
Father?"    To  show  them  the  futility  of  sncfa  ob}eo>  !  fields  he  showed  entire  mastety  of  the  material.  Bnt 
tions,  wUcfa  sappose  that,  in  speaking  of  God  and  his  I  the  great  merit  of  his  position  was  his  assertion  of  tho 
son  Jesus,  we  most  be  governed  by      ideas  of  nato- 1  supreme  antfaori^  of  Scripture  as  against  the  a&ser- 
ntl  genenition,  AthanaduB  adu  In  Us  torn,  "  Who,  I  tiona  w  pmrappositiona  of  roaaoa.   The  Arians,  Sa- 
then,  la  tite  flrther  of  tba  Father,  the  xm  (tf  the  Son?  '  bellians,  etc.  were  rimply  preennon  of  tile  modern 
who  the  grandchildren,  sedng,  among  men,^/(iAier  im- !  Rationalism ;  Atbanarins,  on  the  other  hand,  main> 
piles  /other  antecedait,  and  mm  implies  son  conaeqmn/,  tained  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
and  BO  on  od  Mf&nfim  9    Son  among  men  is  only  a  |  measure  of  the  universe,  still  less  of  God,  the  creator 
portion  of  his  fiuher ;  but  in  God,  the  Son  is  the  entire  |  of  the  oniverse.    Ne&nder  sums  up  his  share  in  the 
iinagfl  of  the  Father,  and  always  Son,  as  the  Father  is  Aiian  controversy  as  follows :  "  When  the  Arians 
alwi^  FUbar;  nor  can  the  Father  be  the  Son,  nor  |  roaintafawdtlaatbe  Sonef  Godwasonlydlatingnlihad 
die  Son  the  Father,   We  caano^  theref(j^  spei^  of  from  other  created  brings  by  the  fact  Aat  God  created 
God  as  having  hrotber  or  ancestor  of  any  kind,  seeing  |  him  first  of  all,  and  then  all  other  beings  by  him ; 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  no  such  thing;  nor  do  they  Atbsnasins,  on  the  contrary,  said,  It  is  a  nairow- 
ever  give  the  Holy  Sfurit  the  name  of  Soa,  but  only '  minded  representation  that  God  most  require  an  in- 
that  of  the  Spirit  of  tiie  Father  and  the  S[rfrit  of  the  '  stniment  for  creation ;  it  looks  as  if  the  Son  of  God 
Son.   The  holy  Trinity  has  one  and  the  same  godhead  '  came  into  existence  only  for  our  sakes ;  and  by  such 
w  divfaiify;  it  la  alllnit  «s  Godf  m  mnst  not  attach  i  a  leivcMOtatiMi  we  mi^  be  led  to  regard  the  Son  oif 
the  idea  of  creature  to  It ;'  baman  reason  can  pea&- 1  God,  not  as  participathig  immediately  in  the  divine 
trate  no  ftutber;  the  chembim  cover  the  rest  with  '  essence,  but  as  requiring  an  intermediate  agency  for 
their  wings."    In  tlie  mcond  letter  Athanasius  com-  '  himself.    What,  tiien,  coald  that  agency  be  between 
bats  those  who  place  the  Son  in  the  tank  of  created  be-  him  and  God?    Grant  that  such  existed,  then  tliat 
iiige,aDdadvancestlieproofBofhisdiTini^,  ThefJUnf  would  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  proptt  sense ;  nothing 
letter  stiowB  that  what  tlie  Scriptures  say  of  tiie  Son  else,  indeed,  tlian  the  divine  essence  oomnranicatlng 
as  to  his  divine  nature,  they  say  the  same  also  of  the  itaelf.    If  we  do  not  stand  in  connection  with  God 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  the  proofo  which  establish  the  through  the  Son  of  God  as  thus  conceived  of,  we  have 
divinity  of  tiie  one,  eatabliah  also  the  (Uviid^  itf  the  •  no  true  Gommnoion  -with  Um,  but  aometfaing  stancb 
other.    Is  the  JimA  letter  he  ahows  how  the  Hdy  j  between  as  and  God,  and  vre  are,  therefore,  oot  the 
Spirit  ctmnot  be  termed  Son,  and  inrisia  on  tlte  aeces-  children  of  God  In  a  proper  sense.   For,  in  letoence 
sity  of  saying  notliing  of  God  but  what  he  has  revealed  to  our  original  relation,  we  are  only  creatures  of  God, 
concerning  himself;  and  that  we  must  not  judge  of   and  he  Is  not  in  a  premier  sense  oar  Father ;  mHy  aofar 
the  ^«ine  nature  by  what  we  see  in  men;  and  tttat  I  is  he  our  ^ttier  as  we  are  placed  in  communion  with 
thi  mystery  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  &ttiomed  by  ha-  !  the  Father  through  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  by  a 
man  wisdom.  As  Senqdon  had  asked  bis  opinion  con- 1  communication      the  divine  essence;  without  this 
cmSnK  ibtA  ttixi,  Be  1^  bhgfAerneth  offoinit  tKe  Bolg  doctrine' it  eonld  not  be  said  that  we  are  partakers  <tf 
Gbogt  haA  fw/orgiKnet»,tieUierinthiBwrtdtioriRthca  the  divine  natme  (Orat.  eonfr.  Ariam.  1, 16) — Mtyie^ 
which  ia  to  come,  he  emplojrs  the  conclusion  of  this  let-  j  Xiyttv  t6  Ik       oioiac  toS  )rai^&£  ISum  oAtw  ffAfi- 
ter  in  discnssing  this  pdnt.    Origea  and  T^eoffitoitus,  '  trav  tlvai  r6f  vibv'  ri  yip  ^a\iits  ficHxf'^'it  Tim  ^hv, 
he  observes,  asserted  tltat  the  sin  agtdnst  the  Holy  Ictn*  Ion  XiyEtv  '6ti  xal  yttv^'  rA  Si  ytvv^v  ri  mjfuzi- 
Ghost  waa  opofto^  qfter  bapHm.    This  Athanasius  |  vti  ^  vlAv;  airov  yovv  tov  iAov-  furixti  rd  vavra 
'  .dnies,  because  the  wcvds  were  addressed  to  the  Phar-  Kard  r^v  tov  nrvtiaarOQ  ytvofdvtfv  wap'  airnv  x^P*^* 
im*,  vho  had  not  been  iK^tized,  and  yet  are  cha^^  xal  ^ytptw  U  rotmni  yivtTOi,  Srt  aMc        A  vldf 
wiflihavinffCommltteddils  dn;  he  then  asserts  that  as  o/'jfvdc  lUTtxtt,       ii  Ik  tov  warpAc  furtx^taim, 
the  Jews  had  seen  the  mbaclea  which  Christ  wnnight,  !  rovro  ion  o  vtoc '  ahvv  ydp  tov  vlov  furixovrtc  roi 
and  attributed  them  to  tlie  power  of  Beelzebub,  there-  '  dcov  furtxftv  XeySfuOa  ("  'iva  yavttrt  dttag  coii^n'oi 
denying  Ida  divinity,  ttiat  thin  alone  constitutes  I  fiattite" — "  obK  oUaTt,  hn  vabg  dcov  lart ;" — "  r/fulc 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.    Those,  says  he,  who  I  yip  vaAg  diov  iafuv  Zwvtoc"  %  59).    Tbos,  in  Atha- 
cmsider  only  the  ilttiTHn  ckU  of  Christ,  and  suppose  '  nasiue,  the  ideas    redemption,  adoption,  and  commit- 
hfaa,  therefore^  to  be  a  mon  only,  are  In  some  sort  ex-  >  nkm  with  God  were  connected  with  the  idea  of  Jesus 
enable.  Those  also  irho,  sedng  his  ewncfa^  doabted  i  as  the  true  Son  of  God,   As  Oe  Arians  beUevad'tiiat 
^fhether  he  was  a  man,  could  scarody  be  deoued  cul-  ]  they  ought  to  pay  divine  honor  to  Christ  according  to 
pabte;  but  those  who,  seeing  hhi  miracles  and  divine  the  Scriptures,  he  charged  them  with  inconstetency, 
actions,  obstinately  attributed  them  to  the  power  of   since,  on  their  jninoiples,  men  were  made  idolaters 
the  devil,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  committed  a  crime  so  t  and  worshippers  of  a  creature.    The  Arians  objected 
enormous  tliat  there  is  reason  to  fear  such  a  sin  is  un-  to  the  Nloene  doctrine  that  Ute  Idea  of  the  Son  of  God 
pardonable.    This,  therefore,  is  the  sin  against  the  i  could  not  be  distinguished  ftrom  that  of  a  created  be- 
H(dy  Ghost  of  which  Christ  speaks.    The  treatise ;  Ing  unless  anthropopathical  notions  were  admitted, 
fgiaiut  ApoUiwrU  and  the  Eputle  lo  Spktetui  treat!  Atiianashis  replied  that  certainly  all  religioas  expres- 
1^  unrivalled  skill  and  acumen  of  the  true  doctrine  '  dons  axe  symbolical,  and  have  something  anthropo- 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  '  pathical  at  their  basis,  which  we  must  abstract  from 

The  Athaaemm  Creed,  so  called,  is  not  the  woik  i  them  in  order  to  get  tite  correct  idea.    But  the  same 
of  Athanasius.   See  Cebbd,  Athahasiak.    For  the  is  the  case  with  the  idea  of  creation,  which  the  Arians 
doctrinal  views  of  Athanasius,  and  for  his  great  ser-  ',  are  willing  to  maintain ;  we  should  fall  into  error  if 
to  the  church  in  settlit^  the  scientific  doctrine  '  we  tried  to  develop  this  according  to  human  refweaent- 
<fthsTriBity,see  Shedd,  BiOotyofCkrittimDoetrint,  ations.    In  like  manner  we  most  abstract  from  Uie 
^fii,d.ffl;  bk.r,ch.vi;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  ^t«- ,  Ideas  <80ii  ^  God  and  fiei^otte*  ^  God  what  belongs  to 
tfDoelriim,  §  87-105 ;  Neander,  ffiOorg  of  Dog-  sensnona  rdatioos,  and  then  there  ia  left  to  as  the  idea 
11,590  sq.   Bishop  Kayo's  ^ecotmf  o^A&e  Cbunnl  of  nntty  of  essence  and  derivation  of  nature.  Athana- 
A/Mnaa  (Lend.  1868,  8vo)  gives  a  history  of  the  Ari-  sins  objects  to  the  Semi-Ariana  that  the  ideas  of  likS- 
tt  bnety  ftmn  fts  rise  to  the  death  of  At^ianadns,  and  I  nesa  and  nnllkenesa  suit       lOeBtoM^  tslttlMMM* 
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nferettbe  to  God  we  can  epealc  only  of  unity  or  diTer> 
fity.  It  belongs  to  the  idea  of  creation  that  Bome- 
thing  la  created  out  of  nothing,  ab  txtm,  by  the  will 
of  Ood ;  to  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  belongi  deriva- 
tion from  the  essence  of  God.  It  was  a  difficulty  to 
the  Semi-Arians  In  general,  as  well  as  to  the  Arians, 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  asserted  to  maintain  his  exiet- 
vact  not  by  a  direct  act  of  tbe  Father's  will,  and  both 
parties  urged  against  the  Nicnans  tbe  dilemma  that 
either  God  brought  the  Son  into  being  by  his  own  will, 
or  that  he  waa  begotten  agabut  his  will  trfr  neeesaily. 
AthtmasiuB  emphatieaUy  maintained  tbe  doetrine  they 
impugned.  If  the  will  of  God  be  snf^wsed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Son's  existence,  then  the  Son  of  God  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  creatures.  The  existence  of  the 
divine  Logos  precedes  all  particular  acts  of  tbe  divine 
will,  which  are  all  eflhctoated  only  by  tbe  Logos,  who 
Uinaelfl8tlM,Uviiigdivtne  will.  Our  opponents  think 
only  of  tlie  contrast  between  will  and  compulsion ;  (hey 
ignore  what  is  higher,  namely,  the  Idea  of  that  which 
is  founded  in  the  divine  essence.  We  cannot  say  God 
u  good  and  merciful  first  of  all,  a  special  act  of  his 
wilt,  but  all  the  acts  of  tbe  divine  will  presuppose  the 
being  of  God.  Tbe  same  holds  good  of  the  Logos  and 
tbe  acta  of  God'e  wffl."— Neaodar,  Bid,  o/D^mm,  i, 

m 

Atbanashu  must  be  dassed  among  tbe  greatest  of 
Christian  tiieologiana.  Yet  lu  some  points  he  was 
"  weak  like  other  men ;"  and  the  ascetic  and  monastic 
spirit  received  a  sljong  impulse  ftom  his  wridngs,  and 
especially  from  his  Life  of  St.  Anthony  (q.  v.).  This 
and  some  otfa^  of  his  writings  were  doubdess  Interpo- 
lated by  later  writers  in  the  interest  of  Bomish  connp- 
tlons,  yet  enough  remains  to  show  that  he  shared  in 
some  of  the  Gnostic  errors,  especially  with  regard  to 
reli^oas  virginity  and  celibacy.  Thus,  in  his  oration 
Against  the  Greeks,  the  following  passage  occurs : 
"  The  Son  of  God,"  says  Athanasiue  (i,  698),  "  made 
man  for  us,  and  havHng  abolished  death,  and  having 
liberated  our  race  from  the  servitude  of  cormption, 
hath,  besides  his  other  gifts,  granted  to  us  to  have 
upon  earth  an  image  of  the  sanctity  of  angels,  namely, 
vijginity.  The  maids  possessing  this  (sanctity),  and 
whom  the  church  cathoUc  is  wont  to  call  the  brides  of 
Christ,  are  admired,  even  by  the  gentiles,  as  being  the 
temple  of  the  Logos.  Nowhere,  truly,  except  among 
OS  Christians,  is  this  holy  and  heavenly  profession  fully 
bwne  out  or  perfected ;  so  that  we  may  appeal  to  tii^ 
vstyfltctaa  «  convincing  proof  Uiat  His  among  OS  that 
true  reli^on  is  to  be  foond."  And  thus,  in  the  an> 
doabted  tract  of  the  same  father  on  the  Incarnation, 
we  meet  tbe  very  same  prominent  doctrine  spoken 
of  aa  a  charaeterutic  of  Ae  CArisfum  tgttem,  and  even 
indudiog  the  Gnostic  phrase  applied  to  vlrgini^,  that 
it  was  an  excellence  obeying  a  rule  "above  law." 
**  Who  is  there  but  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  that 
has  not  deemed  this  virtue  (of  virginity)  to  be  utterly 
impracticable  (w  nnattidnable)  among  men,  and  yet 
he  has  so  shown  his  divine  power  as  to  impel  yootiis, 
ns  yet  under  age,  to  profess  it,  a  virtue  beyond  law  P" 
(i,  106).  C^aylor,  A  neieia  Chriitiaaitj/,  i,  233 ;  see  also 
Taylor's  remarks  on  Athanasins's  Lifk  n/AnUioi^,  p. 
280.) 

11w  most  compete  edition  of  the  works  of  Athana- 
sioi  is  that  of  the  Benedictines  (AthmatU  Opera  <m~ 
run  qua  extant,  vel  qua  ejtu  noiRMe  dreimfintiitur,  etc. 
Padua,  1777, 4  vols.  ft)l.).  Yeiy  convenient  for  ordi- 
nary students  is  AthanasU  opera  dogmatica  eelecta,  ed. 
Thilo  (Lips.  1853, 1000  pp.  8vo),  which  contains  all  tbe 
really  important  writings  of  Athanasius.  The  Four 
OraiioBs  againH  the  A  riaru  were  translated  by  S.  Par- 
ker (Oxf.  1718, 2  vols.  8vo).  We  have  also  in  English, 
Stlai  Treatita  in  C(mtrover^  vith  lie  Ariau,  in  the 
"library  of  tbe  Fathers,"  vols.  vUl,  xix  (Oxf.  1842- 
44) ;  BUtoricat  Tracit  (lib.  of  Fathers,  xiti,  Oxf.  184S). 
Tbe  "Festal  Letters"  of  Atbonasiue  were  long  lost, 
but  were  edited  In  1848  by  Ur.  Cnreton,  from  a  newly- 


found  Syrian  HS.,  and  translated  into  German  under 
tbe  tide  DU  Feal-Brie/t  in  BaUgm  AAmmm,  am 
dem  Syriscken  Hbenettt  vnd  dttrtk  Ammerkmgen  rrlam- 
teH  vou'  F.  Larzow  (Leipzig,  1852,  pp.  166) ;  also  into 
English  by  Buigess  (Oxf.  1864,  8vd,  pp.  190).  See 
[  Joamal  of  Sac.  IM.  Jan.  1856,  p.  266.    A  complete  lirt 
of  the  works  of  Atlianasius,  including  the  doubtful  and 
I  supposititious  as  well  as  the  genuine,  is  given  in  Fa- 
bricins,£(U.ffneced.HaleB,vii,184-215.  Thesonrees 
'  of  information  as  to  tbe  life  of  Athanaaias,  beaidea  bis 
j  own  writings,  are  tbe  chnrch  faistx^es  of  Socrates  (lib. 
1 1,  iii),  Socomen  (U,  lU),  Theodoret  0,  ii),  and  the  ma- 
I  terial  Is  well  arranged  by  Hontfeocon,  VUa  A  tkmani, 
\  prefixed  to  tbe  Benedictine  ed.  of  his  works.    There  h 
,  also  a  modem  biography  by  HAhler,  A  fAanafuts  d, 
Groue  vnd  die  Kirche  miner  Zek,  which  gives  a  careful 
analysis  of  his  doctrine  and  writings.    See  also  Bob- 
ninger,  KirchrngtsfMchU  m  Biagraflnm  (voL  i,  pt.  n, 
I  Zurich,  1842) ;  Bitter,  GescA.  der  ChrkOick.  PUGss^mNf, 
'  vol.  ii ;  Baur,  Ckristl.  Leire  v.  der  Dr^m^eeU,  vol.  i ; 
Domer,  Hufory  of  the  DoOrmeofthe  Perton  ofCkruL, 
\  vol.  i,  div.  ii  (Edinb.  ed.) ;  Neander,  Oi.  Bitt,  ii,  880; 
[  Murdoch's  Hosbeim,  Ck.  Bi$t.  i,  2S9 ;  Eng.  Cyckpadja ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  andFuU,  ch.  xxi-xxiv;  Dnpin,  £ccL 
Script.il  Ullemont,  Mhnoirtt,  vol.  viU;  Cave,  HiA 
Lit.  annoS26;  Clarke,  StieeeamH  of  Sacrtd LUera/im. 
i,  200 ;  Toigt,  die  Lekre  de$  Athananiu  von  Alexemdritn 
(partiy  transl.  in  BibUatheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1864) ;  Shedd, 
Biitorg  of  Christian  Doetrme,  bk.  iii,  cb.  iii ;  Kaye, 
CotatcU  of  Nicaa  (Lond.  1868, 8vo) ;  Ckrittian  Sewam' 
bremcer,  Jan,  1864,  art.  iv;  Herxog,  Iteal-EneyktopaA. 
i,  671  sq.;  VmeuMin,  JVojiMM  CSbA M 4m sOefe, 9S 
;  sq. 

Athanasius,  a  priest  of  Alexandria,  waa  the  eon 
of  leidora,  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He  waa  rob- 
bed of  his  property  and  degraded  by  IMoicomf,  and. 
being  driven  out  of  Egypt,  wandered  about  in  poverty 
and  distress  until  451,  in  which  year  he  carried  hU 
complaint  before  the  Council  of  Chaloedon.*  Thi« 
complaint  is  given  in  Labbe,  iv,  405.  —  Cave,  i/uL 
^  Lit.  anno  451. 

Athanasins  (Junior),  or  Cbletbs,  snmamed 
HBBinnsDS,  was  bi^op  of  Alexandria  &om  about  A.D. 
490  to  497,  and  was  esteemed  a  good  BiUicsl  acfaolar, 
an  active  bishop,  and  a  devont  man.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  authOT  of  several  works  ascribed  to  Athsna- 
ana  the  Great,  paiticalariy  the  Sara  Ser^tmn  £f- 
flopsu;  QsntHMes  et  Raponaimu  ad  AniSadtmns  tw« 
tracts,  De  Incanuttiom  VeM  Iki;  SgiOagma  Doetrim 
ad  dericot  et  Laitxm;  d»  VSrginitaU  am  AteetL — ^/Vnsgr 
Cgdopadia,  s.  v. 

!     Atbari'as  ('AT^apiac),  a  name  given  (I  Eedr.  v, 
40)  in  connection  with  that  of  Nehcmias  (Nehrmiah). 
I  evidently  by  the  tranelator  misunderstanding  the  title 
,  TiRSHATHA  (q.  V.)  of  the  original  text  (Ens  ii,  6S: 
comp.  Neh,  viii,  9). 

Ath'arim  (Heb.  AOutrim',  Q'^'l^K,  rrgioni;  Sept 
'A&aptip),  a  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine  near  vhidi 
the  Israelites  passed  on  their  way  thither  (Num.  xxi, 
1,  where  tbe  English  version  improperly  renders 
Q'^'inctn,  *'  the  way  of  the  s/nes ;"  see  Gesenlos,  T^et. 
HA.  p.  171).  It  was,  periiaps,  a  general  designation 
of  the  region  north  of  Uoant  Seir  through  wbich  the 
Canaanites  presumed  that  tbe  Israelites  were  abont  to 
pass,  ae  indeed  they  would  have  done  but  for  tbe  Edom- 
ites'  refusal  of  a  passage  to  tbcm.    See  EzoDK. 

Athbash.  See  Atbach. 

Atheism  (from  ddtof,  toi/Aoitf  GoS),  in  popular 
language,  means  tbe  negation  of  tbe  exlMrDce  of  God. 

1.  Vm  cfthe  IFord.— In  all  ages  the  term  has  been 
applied  according  to  the  popular  conception  of  entf 
{God).  Thus  the  word  odtoc,  atheiet,  in  old  Greek 
usage,  meant  one  who  denied  "t^egod?,"  especially  tbe 
gods  recognised  b(yi.|heJbiVyOttlte^tat^L<Jn  this  way 
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mvvnl  of  tb«  Qt9t!k  fbSHoBOfiixn  (even  Socntes)  were 
called  athsisU  (Cloero,  iVaf .  Dernion,  i,  28).   Ciceni  | 
hiDMelf  defines  an  atiidst  as  one  vlio  in  theoiy  denies  ' 
the  existence  of  any  God,  or  practically  refiues  to  \ 
worship  soy  (Athaa,  qui  sine  Deo  at,  vn^mt,  qui  Detm  \ 
ens  non  ertiSt,  aut  m  mdut,  non  oofir,  Deontm  amUmp- 
tor).     Thia  distiDCtion  of  athebm  into  tAeoreticai  and 
practical  has  remained,  in  popular  language,  to  this 
day.    At  s  later  period  ^e  PagiM  applied  tiie  term  | 
atheists  to  the  Christians  as  a  generic  name  of  re- 
proach, becaose  they  dmied  the  heathen  gods  and 
derided  thehr  worship  (EuBebiua,  Ch.  Bitl.  W,  16 ;  Bing- 
ham, Oriff.  Eedet,  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  1).    In  the  theologi- 
cal strifes  of  the  early  cfaorch  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  ctmtendiDg  partiee  to  call  each  other  atheists, 
and,  later  still,  the  burning  of  heretics  was  Justified  by 
calling  them  atfaebts.    The  term  was  applied,  in  aei- 
enUfic  tfaeoloto't  to  each  fcvms  of  unbelief  as  that  of 
Pompoaatius(Pomponazzi,  f  1524)aodVaaini(tl619). 
Bacon  (£Mtiy  xvi)  uses  the  term  to  designate  infideli^  ' 
in  general,  and  the  denial  of  God  in  particular  ("  I  j 
had  rather  believe,"  he  says,  "  all  the  fabulous  tales 
in  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  the  univer- 
sal ftume  is  without  a  mind").  So  also  in  thei>e 
maUta  (i,  11)  he  speaks  of  "a  little  knowledge  IncUn- 
ing  the  mind  of  man  to  athdam."  Toward  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  the  term  is  not  nnfrequently  found, 
e.  g.  in  Kortholt's  De  Tribua  ImpotlaribtUy  1680,  to  in- 1 
clnde  Deism  anch  as  that  of  Hobbes,  as  well  as  blank 
Pantheism  like  Spinoza's,  which  more  justly  deserves 
the  name.    The  same  use  is  seen  in  Colenis's  work 
against  Spinoza,  A  rcana  A  ihaami  Sevelata.  Tillotson 
(Senn.  i  on  AtheUm)  and  Bentley  (Soj/U  Leehiret)  use 
the  word  more  exactly,  and  the  invention  of  the  term 
ddsm  indnoed  in  the  writers  of  the  18tb  centory  a 
more  limited  and  exact  use  of  the  word  atheism.  But 
in  Oermany,  Reimannos  (^ffistoria  Umo.  AlAeimi, 
1735,  p.  437  sq.)  and  Buddaeus  {De  AcMMtmo  et  fSuper- 
$titionf,  1723,  ch.  ill,  §  2)  nse  it  most  widely,  and  es- 
pecially make  it  include  disbelief  of  immortali^  (Far- 
rar,  CrMad  Hktarg  of  Free  Though  414).  Welch 
iBibHoOeea  Theol.  Sdeda,  1757,  i,  676,  etc.)  uses  it  to 
indnde  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  and  Collins  as  writers  who, 
if  not  avowed  atheists,  are  yet  sabetantlally  snch.  It 
is  a  great  mistake,  in  the  interest  of  tmtb  as  well  as  in 
view  of  chariQ',  to  extepd  too  &r  the  application  of  the 
word  atheist.    Bayle  does  it  (jBifr.  Crit.),  also  Bmcker 
(Aarf.  PMl.  t.  Ot  both  pnhaUy  of  des^;  and  Ear- 
dnia  (AIM  Udieet.  i.  Amsterd.  1738)  pats  Janseidns, 
-  Maiebnncbe,  Qaesnel,  and  others  in  his  black  list. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  both  unwise  and  uncritical  to 
except  the  extreme  Pantheists  (e.  g.  Spmoza)  and  Ma- 
terialists from  the  number  of  Atheists.    Lewe8,.in  his 
Bioffraplucal  Bidory  of  Pbilotoph^,  and  also  in  Fort- 
nigkilg  Review,  1866,  p.  898,  vindicates  Spinoza  tnm 
the  charge  of  «ptri/iial  atheism,  and  states  that  Spino- 
sa  himsdf  em^utlcally  repndiated  Atheism;  bnt  yet 
I,«we8  sdndts  that  logicslly  thers  is  Uttle  difference 
between  S|dnosui's  Aeosnusm,  which  makes  God  the 
one  universal  beinff,  and  Atheism,  which  makes  the 
cosmos  the  one  universal  existence.    This  point  is 
(tally  discussed  in  Brenna,  De  ge».  hutnan.  eoHientit  in 
(^mmxnda  VivwntaU  (Florence,  1778,  2  vols.  4to). 
See  also  Perrone,  PnOeo.  TTuologiat  (Puis,  1866,  i, 
288). 

2.  In  scientlftc  theology,  atheism  is  opposed  te  the- 
iem.  The  doctrine  of  Christian  theism  Is  that  God  is 
absolute,  self-conscious  personal  spirit,  the  beneficent 
creator  and  upholder  of  the  universe.  Every  system 
of  pbikeophy  or  religion  must  be  built  upon  Uiis  prin> 
dfile  or  its  opposite ;  that  is,  must  be  either  theistic  or 
atheistic.  Henee  a  great  deal  of  what  passes  for  De- 
lam  and  Paotbelamls  in  lut  Atheism.  ChrlsOanl^ 
appRbeadfl  God  not  as  entirely  apart  ftom  the  world 
and  exerting  no  providence  (Deism),  nor  as  existing 
only  ia  the  world  (Pantheism),  but  as  existing  apart 
from  creatioo,  bat  himself  mtiua  and  controUer  (i.  e.  i 


Providence).  On  thia  tbeoiy  of  s  living  and  personal 
God  Christhmi^  undertakes  to  axplain  the  plMoome' 
na  of  the  universe.   Thoee  who  seek  to  explain  thaeo 

phenomena  by  substituting  other  ideas  for  this  idea 
of  God  are,  in  the  view  of  Christian  theology,  atheists. 
The  term  should  be  applied  to  none  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  a  personal,  self-conscious,  8{dritual  God.  Athe- 
ism is  divided  into  positive  or  dogmatic,  which  ab- 
solutely declares  that  there  Is  no  God,  and  negative 
or  sceptical,  which  declares  either  (a)  thst,  if  there  bo 
a  God,  we  cannot  know  either  the  fact  or  the  nature 
of  liifi  existence,  and  therefore  it  is  no  concern  of  our?, 
or  (6)  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  we  can  only  know  of 
him  by  tradition  or  bith,  and  can  never  have  proof 
satisfactory'  to  the  intellect  of  his  existence.  Some 
Christian  writers  and  philosophers  have  incautiously 
attempted  to  stand  upon  this  latter  ground.  The  an- 
called  IWtive  Philosophy  stands  npon  the  flrst  gronod 
(a),  but  logically  leads  Qn  spite  of  tSr.  i.  8.  Mill's  de- 
nial, in  hiB.&ipoution  of  ComW)  to  dogmatical  atheism. 
To  state  that  we  only  know,  and  only  can  know  phe- 
nomena, is  to  exclude  God ;  for  God  is  not  only  no 
phenomenon,  but  is,  in  the  Christian  sense,  the  abso- 
lute ground  of  all  phenomena.  The  theories  which  at- 
tempt to  explain  pimmmena  witliout  tlie  idea  of  God 
may  he  elassed  as  (1)  the  Idealistic,  which  substitutes 
(br  the  absolute,  self-conscious  Siarit,  a  so-called 
world-spirit ;  not  a  living,  personal  being,  bnt  an  un- 
conscioua  and  abstract  one — in  a  word,  a  mere  conc^ 
Hon  of  Ideal  being  as  the  abstract  totality  of  all  indi- 
vidual conceptions;  (2)  the  Materialistic,  which  sub. 
•titntes  for  a  personal  God  the  forces  inherent  in  mat> 
ter,  and  htdda  that  these  sufficiently  explain  all  phe- 
nomoia;  (8)  the  Subjective-Idealistic,  which  asserts 
that  phenomena  are  nothing  bnt  the  cTeatlims  or  mod- 
ifications of  the  thinking  mind  or  sultject,  and  that 
thought  creates  not  only  matter,  so  called,  but  God. 
To  the  first  and  third  of  these  classes  belong  Fichte, 
Hegel,  and  (during  his  early  life)  Schelling,  among  the 
Germans,  and  their  followers  in  En^and  and  Ameri- 
ca, To  the  second  class  belong  Cmnte^  and  the  so- 
called  Positive  philosophers  in  general.  It  is  true  tliat 
Lewes  (Pkiloiophff  of  tie  8aenee$,  p.  34)  denies  thfit 
Comtewas  an  atheist;  a«d  Wallace  (Art,  Scenerg,  imd 
PlulotojAg  Ht  Europe'),  while  admitting  Comte's  indi- 
vidual atheism,  denies  that  atheism  is  a  characteristic 
of  Positivism.  But  these  denials  are  rain,  ao  long  as 
the  very  aim  of  the  •Positive  rastbod  is  to  eliminate 
mind  and  wUl  ftom  the  universe.  A  science  of  pare 
{dienomenalism  can  never  coexist  with  Christian  the- 
ism. Perliaps  the  most  open  declarations  of  atlieiam 
in  modem  times  are  to  be  found  in  D'Holbaeh's  Sga- 
time  de  la  Nature  (1770),  the  ultimate  ftuit,  in  athe- 
btic  materialism,  of  the  sensational  philosophy.  Even 
Voltaire  pronounced  it  "abominable"  (see  note  to 
Brougham,  Dimxarae  on  Jfatttral  Theobgj/ ;  Renoqvier, 
PkibM^MoAnte,Vk.r,ii).  The  doctrine  of  the 
hook  is  that  noddng,  in  fact,  exists  but  matter  and 
motion,  which  are  Inseparable.  "If  matter  is  at  rest, 
it  Is  only  because  hindered  in  motion,  fen-  in  its  essenco 
it  is  not  a  dead  mass.  Motion  is  twofold,  attraction 
and  repulsion,  and  the  different  motions  we  see  are 
the  products  of  these  two;  and  through  these  arise  the 
diflerent  connectioDS  and  tlie  whole  manilbldaeBS  of 
things,  under  laws  wUcb  are  eternal  and  anchangec- 
ble.  It  flows  from  these  positions,  first,  that  man  is 
material,  and,  secondly,  that  the  belief  in  God  is  a 
chimera.  Another  chimera,  the  belief  in  the  being 
of  a  God,  is  the  twofold  division  of  man  into  body 
and  soul.  Thk  belief  arises  like  the  hypothesis  of  a 
sonl-snbstance,  because  mind  is  falsely  divided  ftom 
matter,  and  nature  ia  thus  made  twofold.  The  evil 
which  men  experienoed,  and  whose  natmal  cause  they 
could  not  discover,  they  assigned  to  a  dei^  whh-h 
they  imagined  for  the  purpose.  The  flrst  notions  of 
a  God  have  their  source,  therefope,iO' sorrow,  frar, 
and  uncwtainty.  We  trenOHieibsea^dkfa^ltjriiw 
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fbr  thoosABds  of  yean  han  done  tba  tame.  This  dN 
cnnutanm  avakcmfl  so  uu|dekMM  tuvpoueukHi.  Bat 
not  only  the  rude,  bat  aho  the  thadogkal  Idea  of  G«d 
l>  worthlew,  lor  it  exphuns  no  pbewwieiia  ot  nature. 
Ik  li,  moreovor,  ftiU  of  abaorditiea ;  for  tinea  it  as> 
crlbes  moral  atHbntee  to  God,  it  renders  him  human ; 
irhile,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  mait  of  negative  attri- 
bat«8,  it  seeks  to  disUngui^  bim  abaolntAlj*  from  ev- 
•lyoOer  human  being.  The  tme  ayatem,  the  system 
of  nature,  la  hence  athwatic.  Bnt  saoh  a  doctrine 
requires  a  culture  and  a  coura^  which  neither  ali 
men  nor  most  men  poesoss.  If  we  understand  by  the 
word  atheist  one  who  considers  only  ittad  matter,  or 
who  designates  the  moving  power  in  nature  with  the 
name  God,  thcD  is  there  no  atheist,  or  whoever  would 
be  one  is  a  fool.  But  if  the  word  means  one  who  de- 
nies the  existence  of  a  spiritnal  being,  a  being  whose 
attribntea  can  <Hily  be  a  source  of  anntgwice  to  men, 
then  are  Aera  Indeed  atheista,  and  there  would  be 
more  of  tltem,  if  a  correct  knowledge  of  nature  and  a 
soond  reasoa  were  moip  widely  difftised.  But  if  athe- 
ism Is  tme,  then  should  it  be  Effused.  There  are,  in- 
deed, many  who  tiave  cast  off  the  }'oke  of  religion, 
who  nevertheleas  think  it  is  necosary  for  the  common 
people  in  wder  to  keep  tliem  iHtUn  proper  limits. 
Bnt  this  is  just  as  If  we  sbonld  detemUne  to  give  a 
man  poison  lest  he  should  abuM  his  strength.  Every 
kind  of  Dei«m  leads  necessarily  to  supersdtion,  since 
it  is  not  powtible  to  continue  on  tlw  stand-point  of  pure 
Deism.  With  such  premises  the  freedom  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  both  disappear.  Man,  like  every 
other  substance  In  nature,  fa  a  link  in  tin  chain  of 
neceaaaiy  connection,  a  blind  lustmment  in  the  hands 
of  necesrity.  If  any  thing  sttould  be  endowed  with 
•etfmotton,  that  is,  with  a  capacity  to  produce  mo- 
tion without  any  other  cause,  Uien  would  it  have  the 
power  to  destroy  motion  in  tlie  universe ;  but  tliis  is 
contrary  to  the  conception  of  the  universe,  vtilch  is 
only  an  endlees  series  of  necessary  motions  qtread- 
Ing  out  into  wider  circles  contintully.  The  claim 
of  an  individual  immortality  is  abeurd.  For  to  al- 
firm  that  the  soul  exista  after  die  destmction  of  the 
body,  is  to  affirm  that  a  modification  of  a  substance 
can  exist  after  the  substance  itself  ties  disappear' 
ed.  There  is  no  other  immortality  than  the  remem- 
brance of  posterity"  (Schwegler,  Hittory  of  Pkilotophf, 
§  82).  The  Didiimitaire  det  Athk*  of  Sylvain  Mare- 
chal,  edited  by  Lalande  (Paris;  1799X  la  a  flagrant 
specimen  of  tlie  same  kind,  llie  atrongest  German 
development  is  Stranss's  identification  of  God  with  the 
universal  being  of  man,  In  his  Doffmaiii;;  and  Fener- 
bech's  bald  atheism,  in  his  Wemt  de$  Ckrigtauhmu 
(Smith's  Hagenbach,  Hilary  ofDoctrimt,  %  293),  The 
so-called  E^f^ish  "secularism"  is  an  atheistic  doctrine 
resting  on,  or  timilar  to  that  of  the  Po^ve  Pbiloeo- 
phy.  It  holds  the  eternity  of  matter;  It  knows  of 
nothing  greater  than  nature ;  its  creed  la  a  stem  la- 
talism;  its  worship  la  labor;  tta  religion  is  edence;  Its 
fotnre  is  a  "  black,  impenetrable  curtain."  One  of  its 
advocates  says,  "  A  deep  silence  reigns  behind  the 
curtain ;  no  one  within  will  answer  those  he  has  left 
without;  all  that  yoo  can  bear  is  a  hollow  echo  of 
your  question,  as  if  yon  shouted  into  a  cavern"  (Hol- 
yvikn^Lo^ofDeaiK).  Socb  la  tba  wretched  atheism 
which  is  expranded  by  itinerant  lecturers,  and  diseen- 
inated  by  periodical  pamphlets  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  and  wUcb  is  perverting 
and  contaminating  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtAil 
and  inquisitive  among  the  working  classes  of  that 
cmntiy  to  an  unprecedented  and  incredible  extent 
(^Limdm  Aenno,  xi,  30.  See  also  CkriMat  Examiner^ 
Boston,  Nov.  1869 ;  North  BritM  Bmev,  Kov.  1860). 

We  close  this  article  with  the  following  admirable 
passage  from  a  modem  writer:  "The  whole  history 
of  philosophy  and  theology  shows  that,  when  the  ma-  , 
teriai  world  is  taken  by  itself,  it  is  a  contradiction  of 
God.  Atheism,  was  not  coeval  with  nun.  No  ath^  i 


I  pretends  that  it  waa.  It  was  abwys  a  denial,  andg; 
'  denial  presuppoaea  an-affirmatioa.  The  deuikl  of  « 
j  God  presupposes  the  existence  in  man  eCMmebenltf 
I  anterior  to  reflection  whlph  jaaj  apprehead  Infiaita 
Bang.  It  is  a  denial,  also,  which  has  always  been 
I  preceded  by  misapprehension  of  God.  Psendo-thsiat 
'  precedes  athdsm.  The  first  denial  of  God  is  madl| 
I  unintentioually.  Men  begin  to  wwship  remaikalia 
pec oliari ties  of  the  material  unlvme.  Thna  wntl^ 
fdl  from  its  primitive  s|Hrit  and  truth  into  deiAcatka 
of  the  heavens  and  earth,  to  which  Uie  overflowiag 
soul  of  man  lent  some  of  its  own  unbounded  life.  The 
Book  of  Job^  one  of  the  oldest  of  human  writings^  n> 
fers  to  this  primitive  idolatry  in  the  following  wocdst 
,  '  If  I  tieheld  the  sun  when  It  shined,  or  the  moon  walk- 
'  ing  in  tnightneas,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  this  alM 
were  an  inlqni^tobe  punished  by  tlwindee;  fcr  I 
should  have  denied  the  Ood  that  is  •bore.*  This  deo- 
laraticm  pUdnly  shows  that  such  things  had  begun  ta 
be  In  hia  day,  but  were  not  universal.  It  is  a  very 
simple  expontion  of  the  rise  of  idolatry  everywhere. 
Pseudo-theism  Is  indplent  atheism ;  but  it  testifies  te 
a  pure  theism  going  before  it.  The  mistake  of  this 
early  fidse  worship  la,  as  every  one  sees,  the  radical 
mistake  of  matoialldng  the  concc^ition  of  God.  It  is 
the  result  of  idly  resting  in  an  imfvesnon  made  bj 
material  olgects.  This  impression  would  nevor  have 
been  made  unless  those  objects  expressed  a  life  corm- 
spooding  to  ours.  It  was  an  impression  at  first  per- 
liapa  innocently  cherished  as  a  religious  Inflaenoe ;  but 
it  proved  the  means  of  shutting  oat  God,  the  Bdng  irf 
love,  wisdom,  and  power,  as  an  object  of  true  fiiith,  and 
the  source  of  a  i^owing  worship.  It  ended  En  athdsm. 
In  modem  times,  the  same  result  has  fbUowed  fivoi 
men's  seizing  on  the  external  as  their  means  of  niak> 
Ing  clear  the  Divine  Life.  It  would  be  qnite  poBtitJe 
to  trace  a  parallel  between  tbe  consequences  of  giving 
the  great  name  of  God  to  the  snn,  moon,  and  eerth, 
and  the  consequences  of  giving  the  same  august  name 
to  lawa  of  nature  which  are  dmple  categniea  of  the 
hnman  understanduig;  for  tbe  ftewa  of  tbe  nnder- 
standing  may  stand  between  tbe  soul  and  God,  pro. 
venting  bis  immanence  in  tbe  consdonntese,  no  kes 
than  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  impodng  fiwma  of 
earth.  The  forms  of  the  understanding,  thon^  im- 
palpable, are  medfn,  no  leas  than  vidble  and  palpable 
matter ;  and  It  is  important  to  obearve  that  they  are 
as  much  so.  Tbqy  have  pnrved  as  fhittftal  sources  of 
atheism  when  rested  on  as  ultimate;  for  if  they  have 
not  CMTDpted  man's  sensual  nature  by  making  his  riles 
of  worsh^  bodily  vice,  they  have  peralyaed  his  spirit 
by  substituting  intellectual  speculation  for  the  fervent 
spiritual  exercise  which  Involves  his  might  and  heart, 
no  less  than  his  mind,  In  a  reasonable  service.  But  to 
give  a  logical  priority  of  matter  to  mind,  in  an  aign- 
ment  for  the  being  of  tbe  ainrifual  God,  Is  to  the 
question  at  once.  This  Fl^  has  observed.  He  aays 
in  his  Law:  *  Athdsts  make  the  assamption  that  Are 
and  water,  earth  and  air,  stand  first  in  the  order  of  exr 
istences,  and  calling  them  nature,  they  evolve  soul 
out  of  them.  In  scrutinizing  this  poeitkm  of  tlie  class 
oi  men  who  bn^  themselves  with  phy^cal  investiga- 
tiona,  It  will  pn-bape  iqipsar  that  tboae  who  e«ne  to 
conclusions  so  difltirent  from  ours,  and  Irreverent  of 
God)  follow  an  enoneoos  method.  The  cause  of  |vo- 
dnction  and  dissolution,  which  is  the  mind,  tbej  make, 
not  a  primary,  but  a  secondary  existence"  (CkruHtm 
fJraminer,  Sept.  1868).  See  the  articles  Ihfidbutt  ; 
Materialism  ;  Panthbism  ;  Thbism.  See  also  .be- 
sides the  autboTB  dted  In  the  course  of  this  article. 
Buddaas,  TXears  A  Atkamo  (Jena,  1717;  in  German, 
1723);  Heldenraich,  Sri^/e  ub.  d.  AUuitmm  (Lej|«|j^ 
1796) ;  Keimann,  Biitoria  atluumi  (Hildesb.  172S): 
Stapfer,  IniHt.  TkeeL  POem.  voL  ii,  cfa.  vi ;  Doddridge. 
£«eAinc«M  Atetanafojo^,  etc,  Lect.  xxxiii;  Cud  worth, 
haaiichial  .G:)Mt(ff^.U(.  V,di.jiU{at^baiian,  M4Ar% 
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iAA^  WMler  ttt  Forvu  ofpimtkawm,  Seadaritm,  D*- 
tAfmtejU,  amd  Natml  Lam  (Boston,  1869,  12mo>; 
Gtobcrti,  L'Umie  da  ia  PkUotopUe,  iii,  106 ;  TbompMMi, 
OuwHam  Titmm  (N.  T.  1866,  ISmo) ;  Tnlloeh,  Tkeitm 
(!t.  Y.  1856,  ISmo) ;  Monll,  Butory  of  Modem  PhOoe. 

Conatttit,  IM  ta  JbS^im,  iii,  20;  JVnt>  Aneriem 
Cyfeydio,  s.  T.  i  Herzog,  Seal-Em;^dopadie,  i,  677 ; 
teitfaobDess,  BiMt.  Crit.  Doctrtne$  de  la  Philoio- 
/tie  JTodenu,  bk.  xiii;  Furar,  Critical  Bitlory  of  Free 
Tkamfkt,  cbxp.  vii ;  PeanoD,  Ifodem  Infd^tg,  cliap. 
I,  uid  Appendix  ;  ChAlman,  Iiutitutet  of  Theology, 
M  i,  chap.  iU;  Riddle,  JSampton  Lecturt,  1862,  Lec- 
mn  Hi;  Tut  Mildat,  Begte  LeeOtm  (London,  1820, 
1  nh.  8vo) ;  Wotwm,  neoMeei  Amtutn,  put  11, 

AUienagfirM  CAd])va7opac»  «  frequNit  Greek 
nuaeX  a  {diiloaophflr  of  Atheiu,  celebrated  for  bia 
knowledtfe  (rfttteology  and  science,  botlt  Chrtstian  and 
pagin.    He  flourished  about  177.    (This  has  been 
Aawa  by  Mosheim  in  Ids  essay  De  vera  teUiU  Apologe- 
riei  qtttm  AtMen.  Krifuit,  in  hia  Dimrt.  adBitt.  Ecclet. 
prrtm.  1, 272  sq.)   Neither  Ensebins  nor  Jerome  tneo- 
liaa  Athenagpras,  but  he  is  ,cited  by  Uetliodliu  in  a 
paaage  lureeerved  by  Epiphanios  {Bar,  65)  and  fay 
Phodns(B0fiolA.Cod.234).  Philip  ^detea  (&th  centn- 
tt)  gives  an  account  of  faim  in  a  ftsgment  first  publish- 
ei  by  Dodwell  (Aj^eiid.  ad  Distert.  m  Irenamn) ;  but 
Bun*ce  and  others  liave  shown  tliat  this  account  is  in- 
Kcarate,  to  say  the  least.  ItisssidthatwhenaGentile, 
Atkenagoras  strove  against  the  Ciuistian  faith ;  hut  as 
he  was  engaged  in  Marching  the  Holy  Seriptor^  for 
Tcapona  to  turn  agunst  the.  fidthftal,  It  pleased  God  to 
omvMt  him.    After  this  he  left  Athens  and  vent  to 
.tlKxandria,  where,  acc(»^g  to  the  account  of  Side- 
tet,  he  becune  head  of  the  catechetical  school  there ; 
t«t  ttiis  account  is  not  to  be  reiied  upon.    He  wrote 
■  work  caQed  llfiia^ia  xipi  Xpurrtavwv,  An  Apologg 
(or  Embaajf)  m  bekat/o/OB  C!kru(imf,ud  addressed 
it  eidier  to  Ifarens  Antoninus  and  Ladni  Vems  (about 
■LD.  166),  or  to  the  emperors  Marcos  Anrelius  and 
ia  nn  Commodus  (about  A.D.  177).   In  this  apology 
be  refutes  the  tturee  oh ief  calumnies  urged  against  the 
ClnistianB  in  that  day,  viz.  (1)  that  they  were  athe- 
iMf ;  (2)  that  they  ate  homan  flesh ;  (ff)  that  they 
eaonhted  the  most  horrible  crnnes  In  thcdr  aneml>lies. 
He  also  cUfaned  for  the  Christians  the  benefit  of  the 
tulerstion  wMch  In  the  Roman  Empire  was  granted  to 
iU  religiona.    Athenagoras  wrote  another  treatise  on 
lite  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  (jrtpi  avaaraauitc  tov 
ncpwr),  arguing  the  doctrine  fttnn  the  goodness,  vris- 
doai,  and  power  of  God,  together  with  the  natural  con- 
titotien  of  man.    On  the  clearness  of  Ins  conception 
•<f  God,  se«  Dwner,  Dod,  ofihe  Person  ofChrut,  i,  2 
The  beat  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  the  Bene- 
dictines (Par.  1742,  fid.)  and  <tf  Otto  (Jena,  1867, 8vo). 
Separate  editions  of  his  Apology  were  pnblislMd  by 
liadner  (Langensal.  1774)  and  by  Paul  (Halle,  1856). 
Tbere  u  an  English  translation  by  David  Humphreys, 
TV  Afotogeda  of  A  Uienagoras  (Lond.  1714,  8vo) ;  and 
so  older  one  of  T'Ae  JtemrreOim  by  Richard  Porder 
llood.  1&7S,  8vo>    See  Landon,  Eceleiiattical  Di^ion- 
«y,i,603;  htyaeru*,  JXu,  de  Athenagora phUoi.  chrU- 
fiam  (Lips.  1736,  4to)  j  Fabrlcins,  Bibliolkeca  Graca, 
Clarisae,i)e.4/jlew^onFP»toe*5cr»;»(M(Lugd. 
B«L  1819) ;  Mosheim,  Comm.  i,  894 ;  Neander,  Ch.  fiitL 
■■  rS;  Gaericke,  De  tcholi  qua  Alex,  floruit,  eatech, ; 
Dopin,  /Tut.  Ecdet.  WrUtrt,  i,  69;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit. 
■nno  177;  Lardner,  Workt,  ii,  193 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of 
«W»i  Biag.  a.  t.  ;  Zattdir.  fur  d.  Mttor.  Theol. 

Atha'nian  CA^irvaioCi  Acta  xviii,  21,  rendered 
"tf  AtbeiH"  la  Ter.  SS,  alio  In  2  Mace.  tI,  7  j  Ix,  U), 
vtakabilBBt  of  the  ei^  of  ATHura  (q.  v.). 

4tfaailo'btiniCAATi'<|9koc),a''Mend"oftlie  Syr- 
iM  Ubk  Antiodma  (TII)  SUetes,  aent  by  Um  as  a 
4idd  aaitiiadw  to  Stmsn,  the  Jrnrlih  U^i-^^Iert, 


to  demand  poeeessiott  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  Pale*' 
tine ;  whlcli  being  reAised,  the  envoy,  although  grea^ 
ly  impressed  with  wliat  be  saw  of  the  splendor  of  Jem- 
sakm,  yat  letnmed  enraged  to  his  master  ^  Haee.  XT, 
88-8ff).  Joaephofl,  bowvm,  givea  a  aomeniMd  dlfltew 
entaoconntof  the  negotialion(ila(.  zill,7,  S;  Wixr,i, 
2,  2),anddoesDOtBaroaAtli«ii^)faiB.  SaeAniocHua. 

Athena  (^A^rj/vat,  i^nral  of  'Ad^,  Jftamxi,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of*  Uie  place),  mentioned  in  several 
passages  of  Scripture  (2  Mace,  ix,  16 ;  Acts  xvli,  16 
sq. ;  xviii,  1 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  1),  a  celebrated  city,  the 
capital  of  Attica  and  of  the  leading  Grecian  republic, 
and  the  seat  <rf'tbe  Greek  literature  in  the  golden  pe- 
riod of  the  nation  (Holier,  Topog.  ofAthent,  trans,  by 
Lockhart,  L<»id.  1842;  Kruee,  Bdlat,  Lpz.  1826,  II,  i, 
10  eq.;  Leake,  Tcpogit^  of  Atkeiu,  Lond.  1841,  2d 
ed. ;  Forchhammer,  Topograpkie  von  Athen,  Kiel,  1841 ; 
Wachsmutfa,  Bellen.  Atterih.  i,  1788  sq.;  Grote,  Hitt. 
of  Greece,  vi,  20  sq. ;  Wordsworth,  Atheiu  and  Attica, 
Lond.  1836;  Stuart  and  Revolt,  Antiquitiei  of  Atheiu, 
Lond.  1762-1616,4  vols.,  and  later;  Dodwell,  Tour 
Orou^  Greece,  Lond.  1819;  Httakle,  Ai  waXaiai  'A^^. 
sm,  Athens,  1886;  Pnkescb,  i)enh9flni^4M&er,  Sttitg. 
1886,  U ;  Mure,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Edinb, 
1842,  Ii ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  aad'Epiitlet  of 
St.  Paul,  i,  844  sq.),  belonged  in  the  apostle's  time  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Acb»a  (q.  v.).  The  inhaU' 
tants  had  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  novelty  (Acta 
xvii,  21;  comp.  .£llan,  Var.  Hitt.  t,  IS;  Demosth. 
PhiL  {,  4;  Schol.  ad  Time,  ii,  88;  ad  Aristoph.  Phd. 
388 ;  see  Wetstein,  ii,  567),  and  as  being  remarlcably 
zealous  in  the  worstiip  of  the  gods  (Acts  xvii,  16; 
comp.  Pansan.  i,  24,  8;  Strabo,  x,  471;  Philostr. 
Apol.  tI,  8;  iv,  19;  .£Uan,  For.  ifisf.  r,  17;  mmer. 


Colli  of  Athens. 


in  Phot.  cod.  248 ;  see  Eckhard,  A  iheaa  mpentilieia, 
Viteb.  1618);  hence  the  city  was  full  of  temples,  al- 
tars, and  other  sacred  places  (Ur.  xlv,  27).  Paul 
visited  Athens  on  his  second  missionaiy  Journey  from 
Beroea  (Acts  xvii,  14  sq. ;  comp.  1  Thess.  iii,  1),  and 
delivereid  in  (hut  not  before)  the  Areo)ininifl  (q-  t-)  his 
famous  speech  (Acts  xvii,  22-81).— Winer,  i,  111. 

The  eudier  and  more  obscure  period  of  the  Grecian 
province  named  Attica  reaches  down  nearly  to  the 
final  establishment  of  democracy  in  it,  and  even  then 
the  foundations  of  her  greatness  were  already  laid. 
The  infertile  sofl  and  dry  atmosphere  of  Attica,  in 
connection  wUh  the  slender  ^ipetite  of  the  .peof^ 
haTe  been  thought  IkToraUe  to  Uieir  mental  develop, 
ment ;  the  banennesa  of  the  soil,  moreover,  prevented 
invaden  trom  coveting  it ;  so  that,  through  a  course 
of  ages,  the  population  remained  nncfaanged,  and  a 
moral  union  grew  np  between  the  sevend  districts. 
To  a  kii^;  named  Tfaesena  (wboae  doeds  an  too  much 
mixed  with  fldde  to  be  narrated  aa  history)  ia  ascribed 
the  credit  of  uniting  all  the  country  towns  of  Attica 
into  a  single  state,  the  capital  of  which  was  Athena. 
The  population  of  this  province  was  variously  called 
Pelasfnan,  Achaian,  and  Ionian,  and  prolwbly  corre- 
Bponda  roost  nearly  to  what  was  afterward  called 
^lian  (Prichard,  Phyi.  Hiet.  of  Man,  iii,  494).  When 
the  Dorians,  another  tribe  of  Greeks  of  very  diSennt 

I  temperament,  invaded  and  occupied  the  sontbem  pen- 
insida,  great  nambera  of  its  Achaian  hibaUtanta  took 

\  reftaga  In  Atdiea.    Shortly  after,  tb 

;  Ionised  fai  an  Innad  agaisBt^jilBeib;  I 
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has  tntnamiUed  to  leg«ndary  renown  th«  name  of  King 
Codros,  and  thenceforward  Athena  was  looked  upon 
«8  the  bulwark  of  the  Ionian  tribes  against  the  bar- 
barou  Dorians.  Overloaded  with  popnlaUon,  Attica 
now  poured  forth  coloniee  Into  Asia,  some  of  which, 
as  UUetns,  soon  rooe  to  great  eminence,  and  sent  out 
nnmerons  colonies  themselves,  so  that  Athens  was 
reverenced  as  a  mother  of  nationa  by  powerful  chil- 
dren scattered  along  the  western  and  northern  coasts 
of  Anatolia.  Dim  tradition  shows  us  isolated  priest- 
hoods and  elective  kings  in  the  earliest  times ,of  Atti- 
ca; these,  however,  graduollj'  gave  way  to  an  oris- 
toornc}',  wUeh  in  a  series  of  years  established  them- 
selves as  a  hereditary  ruling  caste.  But  a  country 
"ever  unravaged"  (such  was  their  iKMut)  could  not 
fsil  to  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers ;  and  after  two 
or  three  centuries,  while  the  highest  commoners  press- 
ed on  the  nobles,  the  lowest  became  overwhelmed 
with  debt.  The  disorders  caused  by  the  strife  of  the 
former  were  vainly  songht  to  be  stayed  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  Draco;  the  aufibringi  of  th«  latter  wero 
.mded,  and  the  soorces  of  violence  dried  up  by  the  en- 
actments of  Solon.  Henceforth  the  Athenians  revered 
tAe  laiDt  of  SoloH  (yoftoi)  at  the  groundwork  of  their 
whole  civil  polity ;  yet  they  retained  by  the  side  of 
them  the  ordinancti  of  Draco  (QtHftoi)  in  many 
matters  pertaining  to  reli^on.  The  date  of  So- 
lon's reforms  was  probably  B.C.  594.  Tbt 
usurpation  of  Piustnitus  and  his  sons  made  a 
partial  breach  in  the  constitation ;  bat  upon 
their  expulsion,  a  more  serious  change  was  ef- 
fected by  Clisthenes,  head  of  the  noble  house 
of  the  Alcmaonid*  (B.C.  508),  almost  in  the 
same  year  in  whidi  Tarqnin  was  expelled  trook 
Borne.  An  entirely  new  organlKation  of  the 
Attic  tribes  was  framed,  which  destroyed  what- 
ever nraained  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  as  an 
order,  and  established  among  the  freemen  a 
democracy,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form.  Out 
of  this  proceeded  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  with 
which  the  name  of  Athena  is  associated ;  and  though 
greatness  which  shot  up  so  suddenly  could  not  be 
permanent,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  io  deciding 
that  the  good  greatly  preponderated.  Very  soon  af- 
ter this  commenced  hostilities  with  Persia;  and  the 
self.denying,  romantic,  successAil  bravery  <^  Athens, 
with  the  generous  affability  and  great  talents  of  her 
statesmen,  soon  raised  her  to  the  hood  of  the  whole 
Ionian  confederacy.  As  long  as  Persia  was  to  be 
feared,  Atbana  was  loved ;  but  after  tasting  the  sweets 
of  power,  her  sway  degenerated  into  a  despotism, 
and  created  at  length,  in  the  war  called  the  Pelopon- 
nasian,  a  coalition  of  all  Dorian  and  vEolisn  Greece 
against  her  (B.C.  481).  In  spite  of  a  Jktal  pesti- 
lence and  the  revolt  of  her  Ionian  subjects,  the  naval 
■kill  of  Athenian  seamen  and  the  enterprise  of  Athe- 
nian commanders  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
boatUe  confisdaiacy;  and  when  Athens  at  last  fbll 
(B.C.  404),  she  feU  by  the  effects  of  internal  sedition 
more  truly  than  by  Spartan  lances  or  Persian  gold,  or 
even  by  her  own  rash  and  over-grasping  ambition. 
The  demoralizing  effects  of  this  war  on  all  Greece 
were  infinitely  the  worst  result  of  it,  and  they  were 
transmitted  to  succeeding  generations.  It  was  aub- 
stontially  a  dvil  war  in  every  province ;  and,  as  all  the 
InhaMtanta  of  Attica  were  tvery  summer  forced  to 
take  reflige  In  the  few  fortresses  they  possessed,  or  in 
Athens  itself,  the  simple  countrymen  became  trans- 
formed into  a  hungry  and  profligate  town  rabble. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  loniana  loved  the  lyre  and 
the  Bong,  and  the  hymns  of  poets  formed  the  staple  of 
Athenian  education.  The  constitution  of  Solon  ad- 
mitted and  demanded  in  the  people  a  great  knowledge 
pf  law,  with  a  large  share  In  its  daily  administration. 
Thus  the  acnteness  of  the  lawyer  was  grafted  on  the 
ima-zinadon  of  the  poet.  These  arc  the  two  intellec- 
tual elements  oat  of  which  Athenian  wisdom  was  de- 


veloped ;  but  it  was  stimulated  and  emicfaed  by  es 
tended  pulittcal  action  and  political  experience.  Hit- 
tory  and  philosophy,  as  the  words  are  understood  ia 
modern  Europe,  huid  their  Urth  in  Athena  about  tta 
time  of  the  F^lopomuBiaa  war.  Then  first,  also,  1m 
oratory  of  the  bar  and  of  the  popolar  aaaemfaly  ma  wfm 
tematicaUy  cultivated,  and  the  elements  of  matlwBj 
cal  science  were  aBmitted  into  the  education  of  an  ■•• 
complished  man.  This  was  the  period  of  th«  yontb 
Plato,  whose  phUoeofAy  was  destined  to  lears  ao  dc^ 
an  impress  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  acboc4i  rfl 
Alexandria.  Its  great  eflbrt  was  to  unite  the 
templative  mysticism  of  Eastern  sages  with  the  acco^ 
rate  science  of  Greece ;  to  combine,  in  short,  the  two 
qualities — intellectual  and  moral,  argumentative  aa4 
spiritual — into  a  single  harmonious  whole ;  and  whst^ 
ever  opinion  may  be  fbrmed  of  the  success  which  st^ 
tended  the  experiment,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  nug. 
niflcent  an  aim  attracted  the  desires  and  riveted 
attention  of  thoughtfiil  and  ceotemplative  minds 
ages  afterward.  In  the  imitative  arts  of 
and  painting,  as  well  as  in  architectaie,  ft  need 
be  said  tliat  Athens  carried  off  the  pilm  in 
yet,  In  all  these,  tho  Asiatic  colonias  vied  with 
Uiktna  took  tho  itnrt  of  her  In  litaraiy 
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and,  under  slight  conceivable  chan:^,  might  have  be- 
come the  Athens  of  the  world.  That  Athens  after  th.' 
Pcloponnesian  war  never  recovered  the  poUtieal  |iacv' 
whidi  she  .pravionsly  held,  can  exdte  no  lurpriw- 
tbat  she  rose  ao  Ugh  toward  it  was  truly  wonderM 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  successively  aspired  to  th^ 
j  "leadership"  of  Greece,  abased  their  power  as  fis- 
'  grandy  as  Athena  tiad  done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  iDon< 
coarsely.  The  never-ending  cabala,  the  treaties  made 
and  violated,  the  coalitions  and  breaches,  the  alliance' 
and  wan,  recurring  every  flaw  years,  destroyed  all 
mutual  confidence,  and  all  possibility  fk  again  nniliu: 
Greece  in  any  permanent  form  of  Independence ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  whole  country  was  soon  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  With  the  Ice 
of  civil  liber^,  Athens  lost  her  genius,  her  moair 
mind,  and  whatever  remained  of  her  virtue :  she  1«P 
continued  to  produce  talents,  which  were  too  often 
made  tools  of  iniquity,  panders  to  power,  and  pstn- 
artlflcers  of  AJsa  philoaopfay.  Under  tiie  Boman  m- 
inre,  into  which  it  was  absorbed  with  tiM  rest  of  Gnm. 
ita  litmiy  importance  still  continued,  and  it  was  the 
great  resort  of  students  horn  Rome  itself.  Dnringfl! 
Middle  Ages  it  languished  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  in 
every  respect,  but  since  Greece  regained  its  indepeml- 
enco  Cin  1834),  it  has  revived  (see  Schubwt,  Xeum, 
iti,  478  sq.)  ss  th«  capital  af  the  new  Earopean  king- 
dom. (For  a  detailed  account  i{f  the  bistoiy  and  ts- 
poiiraphy  of  Athens,  see  the  Penny  Cydffpirdia,  s.  T. : 
M'Culloch'a  GatetUtr,  s.  v. ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clm. 
Geogr.  s.  v.  Athenai.)  See  Grrbce.  In  order  to 
understand  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, it  may  be  observed  that  four  bills  of  modaH? 
height  rise  within  tiie  walls  of  the  dty.  Of  those.  OBt 
to  tlie  north-east  ia  the  celebrated  AoDptrils,  or  dtadrl, 
being  a  square  craggy  rock  of  aboot  150  feet  high. 
Immediatdy  to  the  west  0f~Qi«.  AcnnUu  Is  a  tecoad 
bm  of  irregnlaPi»iHa^&a2^fl£{y^^ 
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AthSDB  Reatored,  u  Ken  from  ihe  Pnyx. 


Areopagus.  To  the  wath-west  rbes  a  third  hill,  the 
Pnyx,  on  which  the  aaaemblieB  of  the  citizens  were 
beld  ;  mnd  to  the  soath  of  the  latter  is  a  fooith  hill, 
known  as  tiie  Mtuenm. — Kitto.    See  Areopaqits. 

A  Christi&n  Chnrcfa  existed  in  Athens  soon  after  the 
apostolic  times,  having  doubtless  been  planted  by  the 
labors  of  Paul  (although  no  allusions  to  it  occur  in  the 
N.  T.)i  bii'  u  the  city  had  no  political  importance,  the 
Church  never  assumed  any  eminent  position  (see  Ba- 
ronios,  AnnaL  Eccl.  an.  854,  n.  25,  26).  Tradition, 
however  (Eusebius,  HiH.  Eecl,  iii,  4),  assigns  as  its  first 
bishop  Dionjrsins  (q.  v.)  the  Areopagite  (Acts  xvii,  84). 
There  are  two  points  requiring  special  elucidation  con- 
nected with  the  N.  T.mentionofAtbens(&om Winer): 
(1.)  Respecting  the  "  altar  on  which  was  inscribed, 
To  the  Unhnown  God,"  referred  to  in  Acts  zrii,  23, 
TaxiouB  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  interpreters 
(see  Fabric.  BibUogr.  atUtq,  p.  296 ;  Wol^  Cur.  U,  1261 
sq. ;  Dongtsi  Anal.  p.  86  sq. ;  Kuinfil,  Comment.  Iv, 
59S  eq. ;  comp.  also  Gmbe  [Segers],  De  ara  ignoti 
dei,  Begiom.  1710;  Heller,  J)e  deo  ignoto  Aiken,  in 
QtvnoT.  Tku.  vii,  223  sq. ;  ScbickendanE,  De  ara  ig- 
noCo  deo  coiuecrata,  Tervest.  1748  j  Geiger,  De  ignolo 
Athen.  deo,  Harb.  1764;  Wallenias,  D»  deo  igaoto, 
Gryph.  1797;  Baden,  Diu.  ara  dim  igaoto  mcata, 
Havn.  1767).    It  by  no  means  follows  tn>m  the  classi- 
cal passages  nenally  adduced  (Pausan.  i,  1,  4;  Phi- 
lostr.  ApoU.  vi,  3;  comp.  Lnclan,  Pkiiopair.  9,  29),  that 
any  of  the  single  altars  mentiODed  in  these  writers  had 
the  inscription  "  to  unknown  gods"  (dyvwwroic  ^foXs), 
in  the  plural,  bat  more  naturally  that  each  was  dedi- 
csted  separately  to  an  unknown  deity  (dyvutrr^  ^t'lO  • 
yet  these  instances  in  the  singular  mast  have  been  coU 
lectively  employed  with  a  plural  reference,  since  they 
unitedly  speak  of  all  snch  altars.    There  appear,  more- 
over, to  hiavfl  been  several  altars  in  various  parts  of 
Athens  with  the  inscription  "to  an  unknown  god,"  a 
circumstance  that  is  not  invalidated  by  the  mention 
(Pausan.  v,  14,  6)  of  a  single  (In  Elis !)  "altar  of  un- 
known gods  (fiuifiii  d-puMTTuv  dfwv).    One  plausible 
interpretation  respecting  the  altar  in  question  (in  Eich- 
Inm'a  Bibl,  d.  bibl.  Lit.  iii,  414)  supposes  that,  as  in 
Bncient  times  the  art  of  writing  was  not  generally 
known,  or  but  little  practised,  there  were  (perhaps 
several)  altars  at  Athens  without  any  inscription  (/3u>- 
fioi  Avuvuftot,  Diog.  Laert.  i,  10, 8).  Eventually  these, 
when  foond  standing  thus  indefinite  by  the  religious 
K  K 


Athenians,  would  be  marked  by  the  words  "lo  lome 
vnlcnoien  god"  (ayv.  It  is  simpler,  however,  to 

suppose  that  in  spots  where  some  supposed  preteroato- 
ral  event  bad  occurred,  which  persons  sought  by  a  me- 
morial to  attribute  to  some  distinct  deity  as  author, 
they  erected  such  an  altar,  that  profane  steps  might  not 
approach  too  near  (compare  the  phrases  Si  deo,  Si  dea, 
used  in  such  cases,  GeU.  i,  38,  S ;  M acrob.  Sainm,  iii, 
9,  ed.  Bip. ;  see  Dougtsi  Anal,  ii,  87)  the  unrecognised 
deity  (comp.  Neander,  Planting,  i,  262  sq.).  That  the 
expression  was  intended  to  designate  specially  the  God 
of  the  Jews  (comp.  the  ironical  expression  "Judna  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  an  vncertain  god,"  in  Lncian, 
li,  592),  as  Anton  insists  iProgr.  m  Act.  xvii,  22  sq., 
Gorlic.  1822),  is  very  unlikely.  (The  treatise  of  Wolle, 
De  ignoto  Jvdaor.  tt  Athen.  dto,  Lips.  1727,  is  without 
wca-th ;  and  Mosheim,  Cogil.  in  N.  T.  loc.  i,  77  sq.,  treats 
the  subject  in  an  unandquarian  manner.)   See  Altab. 

(2.)  The  "market"  {ayofia')  at  Athens,  mentioned 
(Acts  xvii,  17)  as  the  place  where  Paul  spoke  to  the 
assembled  populace,  has  (with  most  modern  interpret- 
ers since  EuinOl)  been  understood  as  meaning,  not  the 
proper  definite  market-place  called  "  the  Forum  in  the 
Ceramicus"  (ayopd  Iv  Kipafttixij),  but  a  so-called  new 
market-place  lyingmuch  farther  north,  to  which  Uenr- 
sins  (^Ceramic,  gemin.  c.  16)  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion, and  which  Metier  {BaU.  Encychp.  vi,  132)  located 
on  his  plan  from  the  notice  in  Pausanias  (1,  17)  and 
Strabo  (x,  447) ;  according  to  the  latter  of  which,  this 
spot  appears  to  have  borne  the  designation  of  the  fra- 
tria  ('£([}frpia).  Pausanias,  however,  refers  to  no  other 
market-place  than  the  well-known  one  lying  between 
the  Acropolis,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  place  of  holding  the 
Areopagus  (Forchhammer,  iU  tup.  p.  63  sq.) ;  and  Stra- 
bo's  words  (^'ftiim  the  Eretria  at  Athens,  which  Is 
now  the  market-place"),  vhich  have  been  regarded  ae 
indicating  that  the  Forum  was  situated  there  in  his 
time,  are  susceptible  of  another  and  more  probable  In- 
terpretation (Leake,  Attiea,  p.  21).  Later  inquirers 
have  therefore  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  that  the  pas- 
sage In  the  Acts  refers  to  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
market-place,  in  the  neighborhood  of  wbicb  (see  Forch> 
hammer's  Plan,  opposite  the  Acropolis  on  the  west), 
moreover,  lay  the  "miscellaneous  porch"  (arod  iroi^ 
riXi)),  of  which  avail  may  be  made  (as  has  usually  been 
found  necessary)  for  the  explanation  of  Acts  xvii,  IS 
(Cookesly,  Mapo/AtAenM,  Lond.  1652).    See  KIarkbt. 
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Sbp  of  mdait  Atbeotb 


Treatises  on  Paul's  proceedinge  in  Athenii  have  been 
vritten  by  Olearins  (Lips.  1706,  uid  since),  Strimesius 
(Land.  1706),  Majus  (Gies?.  1727,  and  in  Dcenli  7Vm. 
Diu.  ii,  669  sq.) ;  on  bis  address  in  the  AreopaKue,  by 
Anspach  (Lugd.  B.  1829),  Anton  (Gorl.  1822),  Bentzel 
(Upsal,  1669),  &kucbe  (Bint.  1786),  Heamann  (Gott. 
1724) ;  on  bis  disputations  with  the  philosophers,  liy 
Goemcr  (Jen.  1751) ;  also  the  essays  of  Jocb,  De  Spt- 
rittt  Attico  (^'iteb.  1726)*,  Schnrtzmann,  De  avtiaraati 
dea  Athmieniiinu  crecUta  (lips.  1706);  Zam,  DeAihe- 
nitjuium  Kuratmo  (Kilon.  1710) ;  Alexander,  St,  Paul 
at  Athens  (Edinb.  1865).    See  Pauu 

Ath'Ul  (Heb.  AtMay',  "^^n?,  oppreuive;  Sept. 
'OSnAi  V.  r.  Qa\i,  OaX(ifi),  one  of  the  "sods  of  Bebai," 
who  divorced  his  fbreign  vife  married  on  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  28).    B.C.  459. 

Athom.    See  Ass. 

Athos,  a  mountain  at  the  extremity  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Chalcis,  iu  the  province  of  Salonica,  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkry.  It  was  an  early  resort  of  monks  and 
anchorets,  and  is  called  Monit  Santo,  or  "Holy  Moun- 
tain," in  the  Imgaa  franeti,  and  In  Greek  Sytov  apot. 
There  are  now  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain  between 
twenty  and  thir^  monasteries,  and  a  vast  mnltitude 
of  henniUKes,  which  contain  more  than  six  thousand 
monks  called  Calogtrt  (q.  v.),  mostly  Russian,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Basil.  Here  they  live  in  a  stat«  of  com- 
pete abstraction  fkwn  the  world ;  and  so  strkt  are  their 
regulations  that  tbey  do  not  tolerate  any  female  being, 
not  even  of  the  class  of  domestic  animals,  among  them. 
They  still  own  considerable  possessions  in  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  Russia.  They 
elect  annually  a  common  council  of  administration,  call- 
ed ProfoOilon.  They  are  now  chiefly  occupied  in  carv- 
ing little  images  of  the  saints,  which  they  send  down  to 
the  market-town  of  Kareia,  where  a  weekly  market  is 
held,  and  where  purchases  are  made  fi>r  vaxioitB  partSt 


especially  Rnesta ;  but  formerly  they  were  occupied  with 
the  nobler  work  of  transcription.  The  librstles  ofth^ 
monasteries  are  particularly  rich  in  HSS.  and  other  lit- 
erary treasures.  Many  of  these  works  have  of  late 
years  been  purchased  by  travellers,  and  thus  Ibvnd 
their  way  into  various  lilwarleB  of  Enrope.  Hie  monas- 
teriea  and  churches  on  this  moontahi  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  Ottoman  empire  that  have  boUs.  Under  the  reign 
of  Catharine  II  of  Russia,  the  learned  Eni:«i  Bulgaria 
took  np  his  abode  on  Monnt  Athos  as  director  of  an 
academy  fonnded  by  Patriarch  Cyril  of  Constantino- 
ple. For  some  time  the  academy  was  very  flourishing, 
but  at  length  the  patriarch  had  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  monks  and  to  almliah  ft. 
From  that  time  ignorance  has  generally  [Availed 
among  the  monks,  and  only  recently  (1869)  they  have 
set  up  a  printing-press  and  commenced  the  putJicatian 
of  a  religious  newspaper.  Ko  complete  list  of  the 
MSS.  extant  at  Mount  Athoa  has  yet  been  made.  See 
Curzon,  JfonaiUries  of  the  Levant  (it.  Y.  J851, 12mo) ; 
Leake,  Trav.  m  If.  Greece,  ToL  IU;  Joar.  of  Ge«g.  Soe. 
of  Land.  1887,  vll,  61 ;  Fallmerayer,  Fngmmtr  amt  Am  ' 
Orieia,  ii,  1  sq.  (Stnt^.  1846) ;  DWron  ^nt,  Aim.  Ar. 
ch«>U)g.  i,  29  sq.,  178  sq. ;  Iv,  70 sq. ;  v,  148 sq. ;  vli,41 
sq. ;  MQller,  in  Miclosich's  Slav.  Bib.  vol.  i  (Vienna, 
1837) ;  Pischon,  Die  Afdnt^trrptAUk  drs  A  tkm.  In  Bau- 
mer's  Hitt.  TatchenbwA  (I-«ipz.  1860);  Gass,  Zv  Ge- 
ichichU  der  ArJtot-Kldtter  (Giessen,  1868). 

Athronges  ("Aapoyyfjt),  a  person  of  mean  estrae- 
tion,  and  by  occupation  a  shepherd,  who,  witboat  any 
other  advantages  than  great  bodily  stature  and  un- 
daunted hardihood,  raised  a  body  of  banditti  in  Judes, 
in  connection  with  bis  four  brothers,  during  tbe  ral~ 
of  GratuB,  so  powerful  that  tbey  at  last  aacumed  rc^al- 
ty,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  in  detaQ  and  cap- 
tured by  the  successi^-e  procurators  (Joseph.  AnI.  xvil, 

called  AlhroHffOtU  (ASpoyyoToc).  O 
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^t'lpha  (Arrt^d,  Talg.  Agiiii),  one  of  tbe  "  tem- 
ple-servants" whose  "eon»"  retained  from  the  captiv- 
ity (1  Esdr.  V,  82);  evidently  the  Hatipha  (q.  v.)  of 
the  true  text  CEm  U.  M). 

AXanmavoA  (ezprened  In  Heb.  hy  IBS,  hgAar', 
to  cover  over  eis,  hence  to  Jbrgiee;  Gr.  icaraXXayq, 
rv^xmcUiation,  aB  vatuUy  rendered),  the  utisfaction  of- 
fered to  divine  justice  for  tbe  sins  of  mankind  by  tbe 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  all  penitent 
believers  in  Christ  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  freed 
from  the  penalties  of  sin. 

I.  Scripture  Doetrine^l.  The  wordt  tued  to  detcnbe 
Ckriatt  N»nb.— The  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  in  Ito 
aeveral  aspects,  b  denoted  In  Scripture  X/y  various 
terms,  namely,  reconciliation,  prointiatim),  expiation, 
atonement,  redemption,  satisfaction,  substitutkin,  and 
finlvation.    Tbe  following  amnmary  of  the  nses  and 
meanings  of  these  terms  is  taken,  with  slight  modi- 
tications,  from  Angus,         fftatd-boolc,  §  829.  (a.) 
Looking  Into  the  English  N.      we  find  "nconciUa- 
tinn**  and  "recondle^*  in  several  passages,  in  all  of 
which  (except  one)  the  Greek  worJj  is  some  form  of 
tiWaaata,  "to  produce  a  chantfe  between  parties" 
(when,  for  example,  they  have  been  at  variance) ;  in 
tnming  to  the  Sept.  we  find  this  word  never  used  In 
this  sense  at  all,  nor  have  the  many  passages  in  tbe 
O.  T.,  which  speak  of  "making  reconciliation,"  any 
verbal  reference  to  these  passages  in  tbe  N.  T.  The 
iflea  ia  involved  in  several  paasages,  bnt  It  is  never  ex- 
pressed by  this  word,  nor  by  any  ringle  word.  "To 
turn  away  anger,"  **to  restate  to  bvor,"  ■'  to  accept," 
are  tbe  oonnnon  expns^ns,  generally  fimns  of  nx*^ 
^nd  iacroc  (Isa.  Ivi,  7 ;  Ix,  7 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ;  Lev.  xix,  7). 
Hence  the  conclusion,  that  in  tbe  word  of  the  N.  T. 
translated  "rectmcUe"  there  la  reference  only  to  the 
1  bange  or  effect  produced  by  some  measure  of  mercy, 
;,ndnotto  tbe  natoreofthat  measure  Itself:  itdescribes 
merely  the  change  produced  in  our  relation  to  God; 
his  moral  sentiment  of  displeasure  agdnst  sin  (called 
his  "wrath")  is  appeased,  and  the  sinner's  enmity 
;.nd  mis^vin^  arc  removed.    That  there  is  this  double 
change  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  following  passages : 
Heb.  X,  26,  27;  Rom.v.O;  Heb.  ix,  2fi,  28 ;  2Cor.v, 
2S-20;  Eph.ii,16;  lCor.vii,U;  CoL  1,20,21.  (6.) 
In  one  passage,  however  (Heb.  11,  17),  we  have  in 
f  ^reek  another  word,  tXaaKOfuu,  translated  also  "make 
reconcilbtion."   Ia  meaning  nay  be  gathered  from 
the  passages  In  the  O.  T.  in  wbkh  it  occnn.   It  is, 
ill  fJKt,  the  constant  rendering  of  a  void  translated  In 
the  English  version  "to  make  reconciliation"  or  "to 
atone  for"  (Lev.vi,30;  viii,16;  Ezek.xlv,20;  Dan. 
ix,  24,  etc.).    (c.)  But  it  would  excite  snri^Iae  if  this 
were  the  only  passage  in  tlw  N,  T.  where  this  phrase 
ia  found.    It  occorg  again.  In  fkct,  tn  Bom.  ill,  26 ;  1 
John  ii,  2 ;  Iv,  10;  bat  In  each  of  these  passages  it  is 
translated  pbopitiatios,  a  word  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  O.  T,    ExPiATiOK,  again,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Xew,  and  but  once  in  tbe  Old  (Numb.  xxxiii,85);  it 
the  same  word,  however,  as  b  translated  elsewhere 
"to  make  reconciliation"  or  "to  atone  for."  Atosr- 
MEXT  itcelf  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  except  bi  Rom. 
V,  2,  and  there  It  has  no  connection  with  the  0.  T. 
phrase,  but  is  tbe  same  word  as  is  translated  "  recon- 
ciliation" in  the  first  sense  above  indicated ;  a  change, 
that  is,  of  state  between  parties  previously  at  variance. 
(7.)  Thus  lar,  therefore,  the  result  is  clear.  Recon- 
ciliation and  atonement  are,  in  aU  the  N.  T.,  except 
Keb.  ii,  17,  translations  of  the  same  word,  and  mean 
the  state  of  friendship  and  acceptance  into  which  tbe 
Gospel  inboduces  as.   "  Beoonciliation"  In  the  sense 
In  which  It  Is  used  In  Heb.  11, 17,  and  "  atonement"  in 
tbe  uniform  sense  of  the  Old  Teatament,  "  propitiation" 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  "  expiation"  In  the  Old, 
are  all  different  renderings  of  one  and  tbe  same  He- 
brew  and  Greek  words  IgS,  kapAar  (in  the  Fiel  form 
*^93)  and  i^tXammiiai,  in  some  of  Oeir  forms.  These  . 


words,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one,  have  two  senses, 
each  involving  the  other.  They  mean  to  appeat«, 
pacify,  or  propitiate  (Gen.  xxxili,  20 ;  Frov.  xvl,  14 ; 
Ezek.  xvi,  68);  and  also  to  clear  from  guilt  (1  Sam. 

iii,  14;  Psa.  Ixv,  8;  Prov.  xvi,6;  Isa.  vi,  7,  etc.).  In 
propitiation,  we  have  prominence  given  to  the  first 
idea ;  in  erpiaiioit,  to  the  second ;  in  otoMmeaf,  we  have 
a  distinct  reference  to  both,  (e.)  The  thing  which 
atones,  propitiates,  or  expiates  is  called  in  Greek 
iXavfiogf  HiXaoftSi,  and  Xvrpov,  all  translations  of 
two  derivatives  of  the  Hebrew  word  (D'^'^BS 
and  ISio),  L  e.  price  or  covering.  (/.)  Tbe  ase  of 
Xvrpoir  for  "IfiS  introduces  another  form  of  expression, 
"redemption."  This  word,  aa  a  noun,  always  repre- 
sents in  the  N.  T.  Xvrpuatc  or  diroXirrpwatc-  Both  are 
descriptive  of  tbe  act  of  procnring  the  liberation  of  an- 
other paying  some  XM-pov  or  dm»m,  1.  e.  "ran- 
som" or  "forfisit,"  andbenoe  always  in  the  N.T.  of 
the  state  of  being  ransomed  in  this  way.  These  words 
mean  (1)  to  buy  back,  by  paying  tbe  price,  what  has 
been  sold  (Lev,  xxv,  25),  and  (2)  to  redeem  what  baa 
been  devoted  by  substituting  something  else  in  its 
place  (Lev.  xxvii,  27 ;  Exod.  xiii,  18 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  14 ; 
Psa.cxxx,8;  Isa.lxiii,9).  The  price  paid  iscalledXi^ 
rpov  (Matt.  XX,  28;  Mark x, 4ft), AvrAvrpov (1  Tim.  ii, 
6),  the  Hebrew  terms  being  n^KS  and  'j'l'^'ill,  answering 
precisely  to  Xirrpw^Kai  "I^S,  which  again  answers  to 
Uafffhic.  In  1  Tim.  II,  6,  tUa  ransom  is  said  to  be 
Christ  liimself,  "  Redemption,"  therefore,  is  general- 
ly a  state  of  deliveiance  means  of  ransom.  Hence 
it  Is  used  to  indicate  deltreranoe  /rom  pmuJimaU  or 
guilt  (Eph.  i,  7 ;  Col.  i,  14) ;  taitetijleatioa,  which  Is  de- 
liverance Itim  the  dmimm  of  sin  (1  Pet.  i,  18) ;  the 
rentrrecfi'on,  which  Is  tbe  actual  deliverance  of  the 
body  from  the  grace,  the  consequence  of  sin  (Rom. 
viii,  23) ;  compltted  M/m/ion,  which  is  actual  ddiver- 
ance  from  all eTa(£jdi.  1,14;  iv.SO;  ICor.1, 80';  Tit. 
ii,  14).  Once  It  is  osed  withont  refcreuoe  to  sin  (Helu 
xi,  85),  and  perhaps  in  Luke  xxi,  S8.  (^,)  Anottier 
word,  translated  "redemption"  (dyopaj^iw, Gal.  lU,  IS; 

iv,  6;  Rev,  V,  9;  xlv,  8,  4),  means,  as  It  is  every- 
where else  truislated,  to  buy,  referring  to  a  purchase 
made  In  the  marlet.  What  is  paid  in  this  cose  is 
caUed  Tifi>)  (price),  and  this  price  ia  said  to  be  Chrirt 
(Gal.  iii,  18),  w  his  Uood  (Bom.  v,  9).  In  Acta  xx, 
28;  the  word  rendered  "pnichase"  (irtpiinuMai)  has 
no  reference  to  redemption  or  to  price,  bnt  means  sim- 
ply *'  acquired  for  (limsetf :"  the  following  words,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  the  sense  is  not  materially  different 
from  pnrchasing,  as  that  term  is  used  elsewhere.  (A.) 
The  word  "  taiU/actiea"  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.,  but 
it  occurs  twice  in  the  Old  (Numb,  xxxv,  81,  82).  It 
is  there  a  translation  of  *^b's  or  Xvrpov,  '^that  which 

expiates"  or  "  ransoms."  The  ose  of  tliese  terms,  in 
reference  to  the  N.  T.  doctrine,  Implies  that  what  was 
done  and  paid  in  tbe  death  «r  oar  Lord  satisfied  tbe 
claims  of  justice,  and  answered  all  the  moral  purposes . 
which  God  deemed  necessary,  nnder  a  system  of  holy 
law.  (t.)  The  word  tubatUvtim"  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either  Testament,  but  the  idea  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  both :  "  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him"  (Lev. 
I,  4 ;  vii,  18)  Is  tbe  0.  T.  phrase,  and  the  New  corre- 
sponds. There  we  find  in  frequent  use  hrip  and  airri, 
the  former  meanbg  "on  behalf  of,"  **for,'*  and  "In- 
stead," and  the  latter  meaning  nndonbtedly  "  instead 
of."  Much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  first 
of  these  terms,  as  it  Is  frequently  used  where  it  may 
mean  "for  the  advantage  of"  (Rom,  viii,  26,  81;  2 
Cor.  i,  2;  yet  in  John  xv,  18,  and  1  John  iii,  16),  it 
seems  to  mean  "instead  of;"  and  this  is  certainly  the 
meaning  of  AvH  (Matt,  xx,  28 ;  Mark  x,  4A ;  see  Matt, 
ii,  22,  "tn  ike  room  of").  Apart,  however,  from  par- 
ticalar  prepositions,  three  sets  of  phrased  clearly  teach 
this  doctrine.  (1)  Christ  was  nutde  a  eatrte  for^» 
(GaL  iii,  18) ;  so  a  simlhw^riSft  ^  ewr.^.^S^  L^2) 
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He  fpiTe  lilmaelf  u  a  lacrifice  Jbr  our  Wm  (1  Cor.  xv, 
8 ;  Epb.  V,  2 ;  Gal.  1, 4 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  14 ;  Heb.  vli,  27 ; 
V,  I,  8;  x,12;  Bom.T,  6,  ?,  8;  ICor.  i,  IS;  v,  7;  x\, 
M;  1  Pet.iii,18;  1t,1).  (8)  Christ  yaw  Aw  b/e /or 
oar  life,  or  we  lire  by  hts  dutfa  (Gal.  ii,  SO ;  Bom.  xiv, 
IS ;  2  Cor.  v,  16.  Compare  Rom.  zri,  4 ;  laa.  liU,  46). 
The  idea  of  wbitihaion  is  in  all  these  passages,  and 
tbe  phrase,  though  not  scriptiml,  Is  a  convenient  snm- 
mny  of  them  all.  (J.)  "  Habintion"  is  eTerywben  in 
tbe  N.  T.  tbe  representative  of  vurripia  or  vwriipuiv ; 
mtnipia  is  always  translated  "  salvation"  excqit  in 
three  passages  (Acts  vii,  26 ;  xxvii,  84,  and  Heb.  xi,  7, 
where  it  refers  to  temporal  deliverance),  and  the  idea 
inclnded  in  the  term  is  whatever  blessings  redemption 
Inclndes,  bnt  without  any  reference  to  \vrpov,  or  any- 
thing else  as  the  ground  of  them.  It  includes  preant 
deliverance  (Luke  xix,  9)  or fvhtn  (Phil,  i,  19 ;  Rom. 
xiii,  11).  '^Salvation,"  therefore,  is  the  (tote  into 
which  the  Gospel  introduces  all  who  believe,  and  witb- 
oat  nfannca  to  tfie  meuis  ttsed.  On  taming  to  the 
Sept.,  howew, ««  find  that  the  Ides  of  ]wo|dtiatiott  is 
tOTolved  even  here ;  ffurqpioi'  is  veiy  ftvqnently  tbe 
trandaUcm  of  D^D  (TP^))  ptact-olSeAa^,  Svofa  owdt- 
fUtv  <LeT.  Ui,  1-8  r  iv,  10 ;  vii,  SO ;  xi,  4 ;  Jsdg.  xx,  26 ; 
xx]»  4).   B^^  it  ttie  sacrifice  or  retribution  restoring 

paace,  and  thus  Hie  meaning  of  eivr^iHoi'  toacbes  opin 
the  meaning  of  tvo^datton. 

"Prom  this  comparison,  tberefitre,  of  tbe  N.  T.,tbe 
Sept.,  and  the  Helmw,  we  gather  the  foUowIng  con- 
dusioiiB :  Pro^^a^on^  giving  prominence  to  the  sec- 
oodiry  meaoiog  of  he^fkar^  and  tbe  primary 
meaning  of  ^CiXatnco/ioi,  is  an  act  pranpting  to  the 
exercise  of  mercy,  and  providing  for  its  eserdee  in  a 
way  consistent  with  Justice ;  Expu^ion,  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  prunary  meaning  of  ^(S  and  the  second- 
aiy  m,eanin;t  of  iXi\amcofiai,  is  an  act  which  provides 
for  the  removal  of  sin,  and  cancels  the  obligation  to 
punishment;  Abmement,  giving  pmminence  to  both, 
and  meaning  expiation  and  propitiation  combined. 
Christ's  atonement  is  said  to  be  by  misfitirfim,  for  he 
rafferedwditrsltad^  ud  betemvoiirnn;  and  it  is  by 
taHiffaeliom,  far  tbe  hnrirao  law  Is  vindicated,  all  tbe 
purposes  of  pnnishment  are  answered  with  honor  to 
the  Lawgiver,  and  eventual  boliness  to  tbe  Christian. 
Its  remdt  is  ncmciliatiim  (jcaraXXayri) ;  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  Jostice  is  God  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  and 
pTOvirion  is  made  for  tbe  removal  of  our  enmity ;  and 
it  is  redmpUom,  or  actoal  dellTerance  for  a  price  fWnn 
sin  in  its  gndt  and  dominion,  fVom  all  misery,  and 
from  death.  Salvation  is  also  actual  deliverance,  but 
without  a  distinct  reference  to  a  price  paid.  Atone- 
ment, therefore.  Is  somethlofc  ofiered  to  God ;  trdemp- 
tion  or  falvation  is  something  bestowed  upon  man; 
atonment  is  the  gnnnd  of  rfdmptiim,  and  rrdai^titm 
is  the  resolt  of  moMfmaK  (Isa.  liii,  4-9, 10, 13).  Tbe 
derign  of  tbe  first  is  to  mtiafy  God's  justice,  tbe  design 
of  the  second  to  make  man  blessed ;  tbe  first  was  fin- 
ished upon  the  cross,  the  second  is  in  dally  operation, 
and  will  not  be  completed  in  tbe  ease  of  tbe  whole 
church  till  the  consnmmation  of  all  things  (Dan.  ix, 
24;  Eph.iv,80)." 

2.  The  Seripttm  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Cbrist  is  taught  in  the  passages  above  cited,  and 
indeed  seema  to  underlie  tbe  wbolis  "  gospel"  of  salva- 
tion contained  In  tbe  teaching  of  Cbrist  and  bia  apos- 
ties.  It  may  be  stated  further  (1)  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  O.  T.  were  (at  least  many  of  tbem)  expiatory 
[see  this  shown  under  £xpiatio!<],  and  the  terms 
used  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  (ransom,  sacrifice,  of- 
fering, etc.)  were  necessarily  understood  by  their  hear- 
<n  in  the  sense  which  they  bad  been  accUHtomed  for 
ages  to  attach  to  them.  (2)  If  this  be  so,  then  noth- 
ing could  '<  bennore  misleading,  and  even  absurd,  than 
to  employ  tliose  terms  which,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  were  in  use  to  express  tbe  variont  processes 


and  means  of  atonement  and  piacnlar  propiti«tion,  if 
the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  did  not  intend  to  rep- 
resent bis  death  strictiy  as  an  oxidation  for  ain;  mb- 
leading,  becanse  sncb  would  be  this  aatnial  and  aeces- 
sary  inferenca  ftnm  tbe  tnms  themselves,  whieb  bad 
acquired  this  as  their  established  meaning ;  and  absnnl, 
bemuse  i^  as  Sodoians  say,  they  used  than  metapbor- 
ically,  there  was  not  even  an  ideal  resemblance  be- 
tween tbe  figures  and  that  which  It  was  intended  to 
illustrate.  So  totally  iirekvant,  indeed,  will  tboM 
terms  appear  to  any  notion  entertained  of  the  deslh 
of  Christ  whiob  exundea  its  exidatory  cbamcter,  tbi.i 
to  assume  that  our  Lord  and  Ids  apoatles  naed  them  as 
metaphors  is  profanely  to  assume  tbem  to  be  such 
¥mters  as  woiUd  not  in  any  other  case  be  tolerated ; 
writers  wholly  unacquainted  with  tbe  commonest  roles 
of  language,  and,  therefore,  wholly  unfit  to  be  teach- 
ers of  others,  and  that  not  only  in  religion,  but  in 
things  of  inferior  importance"  (Wataon,  Diet.  a.  v. 
Exphrtlon). 

Immediately  npon  tlie  first  pablic  maniiestation  of 
Christ,  John  the  Baptist  declares,  when  he  seee  Je«a» 
coming;  to  him,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  U- 
keth  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i,  29) ;  where 
it  is  obvious  that,  when  John  called  our  Lord  "thi: 
Lamb  of  God,"  he  spoke  of  him  under  a  sacrificikl 
character,  and  of  tbe  effect  of  that  sacrifice  as  an  atone- 
ment for  tbe  sins  of  mankind.  This  was  said  of  c»r 
Lord  even  before  he  entered  on  his  public  office ;  bat 
if  any  doubt  should  exist  respecting  the  meaning  of 
the  Baptist's  expression,  it  is  removed  by  ofiier  pai^ 
sages,  in  which  a  similar  allusion  is  adopted,  and  in 
which  It  is  specifically  applied  to  the  death  of  Chrift 
as  an  atonement  for  sin.  In  tbe  Acta  (viii.  Si)  th<- 
following  words  of  Isaiah  (liii,  7)  are  by  Philip  tbe 
Evangelist  distinctiy  applied  to  Christ'  and  to 
d«ith :  **  H«  waa  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaa^ler;  and 
like  a  lamb  dnmb  before  bis  shearer,  so  opened  be 
his  mouth :  in  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken 
away :  and  who  shall  declare  bis  generation  ?  for  iif 
life  is  taken  from  the  earth."  This  particular  part  of 
the  prophecy  being  applied  to  our  Lord's  death,  th« 
wliole  mnst  relate  to  the  same  suttJect,  for  it  is  mi- 
doubtedly  one  entire  prophecy ;  and  tbe  other  expree- 
sions  in  it  are  still  stronger:  "He  waa  wouiKled  ter 
our  transgressions;  be  was  bruised  for  our  iniquilies: 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with 
bis  stripes  we  are  healed:  the  Lord  bath  laid  on  him 
the  iniqui^  of  us  ail."  In  the  First  E|H8tle  of  Peter 
is  also  a  stmtg  and  veiy  Bnwsite  text,  in  whicb  the 
application  of  tiie  term  "lamb"  to  onr  Ltnd,  and  the 
sense  in  which  It  is  applied,  can  admit  of  no  doabt: 
"  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redwmed 
with  corruptible  tbingd,  but  with  tbe  precioas  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (1  Pet.  i,  18,  19).  It  is  therefore  evident  tlut 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  seven  hundred  years  befiirv  thf 
birth  of  Jesus;  that  John  the  Baptist^  at  tbe  cov- 
mencement  of  Christ's  ministry;  and  tiiat  Paler,  hi* 
companion  and  apostie,  subsequent  to  tbe  tranaaetion. 
speak  of  Christ's  death  as  an  atonement  for  rin  nnder 
the  figure  of  a  lamb  sacrificed.  Tbe  passages  tbat  fol- 
low plainly  and  distinctly  declare  the  atoning  efileart- 
of  Christ>  death :  *'  Now  once  in  tbe  end  of  the  worid 
hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself."  "Christ  waa  once  oAred  to  bear  tbe  sins 
of  many;  and  unto  tbem  thatlookforlttm  shall  be  ap- 
pear tbe  second  time  wltltont  sin  unto  salvatloa"  (Beb. 
is,  26,  28).  "  This  man,  after  be  had  oflbred  one  aac- 
rifice  for  sin,  forever  sat  down  on  tbe  right  band  of 
God;  for  by  one  oflfering  be  hath  perfocted  forever 
them  that  are  sanctified"  (Heb.  x,  IS).  It  is  obeervi- 
ble  that  nothing  similar  is  said  of  tbe  death  of  any  oth- 
er person,  and  that  no  such  efficacy  is  imputed  to  anr 
otiwr  martyrdom.  "  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  uat  much  more  tUenlbe^oiKjastifiad  br 
his  Uood,  w«  Bb^ttt^litfMy^^bim  tdn'; 
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for  it,  when  we  wen  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
Clod  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  rec- 
uucilod,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  Ufe"  (Roin.v,  8-10). 
The  vordfl  "  leoondledto  God  by  the  dektfa  of  hli  Son" 
Mbow  that  bis  death  had  an  efficacy  in  our  reconcilia- 
tion ;  but  reconciliation  la  only  preparatory  to  salva- 
tion. "  He  has  reconeiled  us  to  his  Father  in  his  cross, 
and  in  the  body  of  bis  flesh  through  death"  (Col.  i,  20, 
'JSy,  What  is  said  of  reconciliation  in  these  texts  is  in 
some  others  spoken  of  sanctification,  which  is  also  pre- 
paratory to  salvation.    "We  are  sanctified"— how ? 

by  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  Sac  all" 
CHeb.x,10).  In  tiie  same  epistle  (x,29Xtli«t>lood  of 
Jeans  is  called  "the  Uood  of  the  eorenaot  by  which 
\we  are  sanctified."  In  these  and  many  other  passages 
that  occur  In  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  therefore  asserted  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  s^ica- 
cioua  in  the  procuring  of  human  salvation.  Such  ex- 
pT«8sioDa  are  used  concerning  no  other  person,  and  tiie 
death  of  no  other  persva;  and  it  ia  thereftm  evident 
that  Christ's  death  Incladed  something  'more  than  a 
conflrmation  of  his  preadiing ;  something  more  than 
apattem  of  aholyuidpstientniartj-rdom;  something 
more  than  a  necessary  antecedent  to  his  resurrection, 
hy  which  he  gave  a  grand  and  clear  proof  of  our  resur* 
rectiea  from  the  dead.  Christ's  death  was  all  these, 
but  it  was  much  more.  It  was  an  atoaemmtjbr  the 
M«  wumkiitdy  and  In  this  way  only  it  became  the  ac- 
complish meat  of  OUT  eternal  redemption. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tlie  agree- 
ment of  the  statements  of  Christ  with  those  his 
apoetles  on  this  subject,  are  thoe  set  forth  (without  re- 
f^trd  to  theological  distinc^ns)  by  Dr.  Thontson,  bisb- 
up  of  Gloncester:  "God  sent  his  Son  Into  the  world 
to  redeem  lost  and  rained  num  from  sin  and  death, 
and  the  Son  willingly  took  upon  him  the  fcrm  of  a  tvt- 
vantfiw  this  purpose;  and  thns  the  Father  and  ttie  Son 
manifested  Uieir  love  for  us.  God  the  Father  laid 
upon  h,l»  Son  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid, 
so  that  he  bare  in  his  own  body  the  wrath  which  men 
mnat  else  have  borne,  because  there  was  no  other  way 
of  escape  for  diem ;  and  tbos  the  atonement  was  a  man- 
ifbsfeathm  of  divine  jostiee.  The  elfoct  of  the  atone- 
ment thus  wrongbt  Is  that  man  is  jdaced  In  a  new  po- 
rtion, freed  ttom  the  dominim  of  tia,  and  able  to  fol- 
low holiness,  and  thus  the  doctrine  it  the  atonement 
ought  to  work  in  all  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of 
obedience,  and  of  self-eacriflce.  In  shorter  words,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  Is  a  proof  of  divine  love 
and  of  divine  justice,  and  is  for  ns  a  document  of  obe- 
dience. Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of 
those  points.  Peter,  tiie  '  witness  of  du  snAsrings  of 
Christ, '  tells  ns  that  we  were  'redeemed  with  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot;'  eayB  that  'Christ  bare  our  sins  in  hls  own  body 
on  the  tree.'  If  we  '  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gra- 
ciooa,'  w«  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation 
of  onr  radssmed  st^e,  hot  mnst  live  s  life  worthy  of 
it.  Ho  one  can  well  dopbt,  who  reads  the  two  epis- 
tlos,  that  the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  Justice 
of  God,  and  the  dnties  thereby  laid  on  us,  ^  have  their 
value  in  them ;  but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than  the 
jostice,  whOe  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  is  the 
moral  and  practical  working  of  the  cross  of  Christ  npon 
the  lives  of  men.  With  St.  John,  again,  all  tluee 
points  find  place:  that  Jesas  willingly  laid  down  hie 
life  for  OS,  and  is  an  advocate  with  the  Father;  that 
He  is  also  the  propitiation,  the  suffering  sacrifioa  for 
our  sins ;  and  that  the  blood  of  Jesns  Christ  cleanseth 
OS  from  all  sin,  for  that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin :  all  are  put  forward.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  both  justice  and  love — both  a  propitiation  and 
an  act  of  loving  sel£eurrender ;  but  the  moral  efi^t 
upon  HI  is  mors  pnnainent  even  thsn  these.  In  the 
epistlsB  of  Fral  ths  thres  elements  are  all  laesent: 
in  such  ezpnarioBs  as  a  mnscan,  a  pn^tistiao  who 


was  'made  sta  for  us,'  the  wrath  of  God  against  sia, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  tnmed  away,  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  Yet  not  wrath  alone :  '  The  love  of 
Christ  constr&ineth  as ;  because  we  thus  jnigB,  that 
if  one  disd  for  all,  then  were  all  dead;  andtnatbe  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
onto  tfiemselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them 
and  rose  ^ain.'  Love  in  him  begets  love  in  us ;  and, 
in  our  reconciled  state,  the  holiness  which  we  could 
not  practice  before  becomes  easy.  Now  in  which  of 
these  points  is  there  the  semblance  of  contradictioa 
between  the  ^rastles  and  tbeir  llaeterP  In  nose  of 
them.  In  the  goqida,  as  in  the  epiadeB,  Jeans  Is  heU 
up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  qoaffing  a  cnp  fkom 
which  his  human  nature  shrank,  feeling  In  him  a 
sense  of  desolation  such  as  we  fail  ntterly  to  oompre> 
bend  on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no  onetimes 
ftom  him  his  predons  redeeming  life ;  he  lays  it  down 
of  himself  out  of  his  great  love  for  men ;  but  men  are 
to  deuy  themselves,  and  take  np  thdr  cross,  and  tread 
in  his  steps.  They  are  hts  frknds  only  if  they  keep 
his  commands  and  follow  his  footst«pB"(ilidf  to  Faitk, 
p.  887.  Ses  also  StotT  and  Flatt,  B&Beal  rteo&^ 
§  66-70). 

11.  History  of  the  Doariiu.—(l.')  The  Fathert.— In 
the  early  ages  of  the  chnrch  the  atoningwork  of  Christ 
was  spoken  of  generally  in  the  words  of  Scriptnrs. 
The  valae  of  the  suflbrings  and  death  of  Christ,  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  was  from  the  beginning  both  held 
in  Christian  feltb,  and  also  plainly  set  forth,  but  the 
doctrine  was  not  »deit6ficaUy  developed  by  the  primi- 
tive fathers.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  the 
atonement  was  not  teimttfically  apprehended,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  assert  that  it  was  not  really  held  at 
all  in  the  sense  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  The  relation 
between  tiw  death  of  Christ  and  the  reraisdon  of  sins 
was  Dot  a  matter  of  much  dispate  In  that  early  period. 
The  person  of  Christ  was  the  great  topio  of  metaphys* 
ico-the<do^cal  inquiry,  and  it  was  not  until  after  Mils 
was  settled  by  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  that  anthropological  and  soteriolo^cal  qnes- 
tioas  come  ap  iuto  decided  prominence.  Banr  (in 
whose  VenShxa^Mire  this  subject  is  treated  with  am- 
ple learning,  thoagh  often  with  dogmatic  assertion  of 
conclusions  arrived  at  hastily  and  withont  just  ground) 
admits  that  in  the  writings  the  aptrntaSeal  fathat 
there  is  abundant  recognition  of  the  sacrificial  and  re- 
demptive death  of  Christ.  Thus  Barnabas :  "  The 
Lord  condescended  to  deliver  fats  body  to  d^th,  that, 
by  remission  of  onr  sins,  we  might  be  sanctified,  and 
this  u  effected  by  the  sliedding  of  his  blood"  (c.  v). 
So  also  Clement  quotes  Isa.  lill  and  Psa.  xxil,  7,  ^ 
adding  "His  blood  was  shed  for  onr  salvationt  by 
tiie  wQl  of  God  he  has  fdven  his  body  for  our  body, 
his  Bonl  for  our  soul."  Similar  passages  exist  in  Ig- 
natius and  Polycarp,  and  stronger  still  in  the  ad 
Diognet.  ch.  iz.  (See  citations  in  Shedd,  Hittory  of 
Doctrmea,  lA.  v,  cb.  i ;  Hagenbacli,  ffirt .  of  DorCrine*, 
§68;  Thomson,  BampUm  Lfxtttrtt,  1868,  Lect.  vi).  In 
the  second  century  Justin  Har^  (A.D.  147)  says  that 
"  the  Father  willed  that  his  Christ  should  take  upon 
himself  the  corses  of  all  for  the  whole  race  of  man" 
{Dial.  c.  Trgph.  96).  "  In  Justin  may  be  fonnd  the 
idea  of  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  through  suffer 
ing,  at  least  lying  at  the  bottom,  if  notdeariy  grasped 
in  the  form  of  oonscious  thought"  (DiaL  e.  Trypk.  (v 
80 ;  Neander,  Ou  HUtary,  i,  642).  The  victory  of  the 
death  of  Christ  over  the  power  of  tlie  devil  begins  now 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  idea  of  the  atonement. 
Baur  maintains  that  tliis  was  really  due  to  Gnostic 
ideas  taken  up  hito  the  line  of  Christian  tliougfat; 
"  that  as  the  relation  between  the  Demiurge  and  R> 
deemer  was,  in  the  Harcionite  and  Ophitic  systems, 
essentially  hostile,  so  the  death  of  Jesus  was  a  contri- 
vance of  the  Demiurge,  which  foiled  of  Its  pniposs 
,and  disappointed  him."  Banr  assei^^tJnnans 
CA.D.  280)  borrowed  this  ^'fi^yOnUt&y^liUy 
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•Dbatituting  Sfttan  tat  tfa«  Dcmitirge.  But  Doruer 
showa  clearly  that  IrnHnu,  with  entin  knowledge  of 
GnostldBiii,  repelled  all  lis  Ueu,  and  that  ^nr's 
charge  opoa  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage 

{iidv.  Brer,  v,  1, 1)  in  which,  altfaongh  the  Satanic  idea 
is  prominent,  it  is  &r  removed  from  Gnosticism  (Dor- 
Der,  Perioii  of  Ckritt,  i,  463 ;  see  also  Sbedd,  Uul.  of 
Doctrine*,  ii,  218).  Baur's  theory  that  tb«  founda- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  sat isf action  were  laid 
in  the  notion  that  it  was  the  claims  of  Satan,  and  not 
God,  that  wen  satisfied.  Calls  to  the  gronnd ;  for 
"if  this  theory  can  be  found  io  any  of  the  ftthers,  it 
b  in  Iren»us"  (Sbedd,  1.  c).  Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
(though  not  in  the  Gnostic  spirit)  that  Ireneus  repre- 
sents the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  made  necessary  by  the 
hold  of  Satan  on  man,  and  in  order  to  a  rightftil  de- 
liveiaoce  from  that  bondage.  Tertullian  (A.D.  300) 
naea  the  wwd  aatit/iKtiOt  but  not  with  reference  to  the 
Tlcarions  suflhrings  of  Christ,  yet  in  several  of  his 
writings  be  assumes  the  efficacious  work  of  Christ's 
sufferings  for  salvation.  In  the  Alexandrian  fathers 
we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Gnostic  infiuence 
more  obvioos,  and  the  idea  of  ransom  paid  to  the  devil 
comes  out  fully  in  Or^n  (A.D.  230).  Tet  it  is  going 
quite  too  flur  (o  say  that  Origen  doea  not  recognise  the 
Ticarious  suffMng  of  Christ ;  so  {Horn.  24  on  A'tpn- 
bert)  he  says  that  "  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world 
made  a  propitiation  necessary,  and  there  can  be  no 
propitiition  without  a  sacrificial  offering."  Dr.  Shedd 
finds  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
inconsistent  with  vicarions  atonement,  and  interprets 
the  special  paesatres  which  imply  it  accordingly ;  but 
in  this  he  differs  from  Tbomasius  (pr^ene$,  N&mb. 
1887)  and  Thomson  (AoBifitoaZecftmf).  Orlgen  doubt- 
less held  the  vicarions  atonement,  though  it  was  mixed 
iq>  with  specnlations  as  to  the  valiw  of  the  biood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  debased  by  his  fcndfol  views  of 
the  relation  of  Christ's  work  to  the  devil.  This  was 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  by  later  fathers,  e.  g. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (A.D.  870),  who  says  in  sobelance 
that  the  devil  was  cheated  in  the  transaction  by  s 
just  retalisUoo  for  his  deception  of  men :  *'  Hen  have 
come  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil  by  sin.  Jesns 
offered  himself  to  the  devil  as  the  ransom  for  which 
he  should  release  all  others.  The  crafty  devil  as- 
sented, because  he  cared  mt^re  for  the  one  Jesus,  who 
was  so  much  superior  to  him,  than  for  all  the  rest 
But,  notwithstanding  his  craft,  he  was  d«crived,  sine* 
he  conld  not  retain  Jesus  in  his  power.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  «  deception  on  the  part  of  God  (dmirq  ri'c  in-i 
Tpdinv  nvei),  Aat  Jesas  veiled  bb  divine  nature, 
which  the  devil  would  have  feared,  by  means  of  bis 
humani^,  and  thos  deceived  the  devil  by  the  appear- 
ance of  fleeh"  (Owi/.  Caieck.  22-26).  Athanasius 
(A.D,  870),  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  maintained 
the  expiation  of  Christ,  but  r^ected  the  fknciful  Satan 
theory  {De  fncam.  I'trfi,  vi,  et  al.),  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem (A.D.  850)  (CaUtA.  xii,  §  88)  eAters  more  deeply 
Into  this  doctrine,  developing  a  theory  to  show  trhg  it 
was  necessary  that  Jesus  should  die  for  man.  Similar 
views  were  expressed  by  Eusebios  of  CKsarea,  Grego- 
ry of  Naaianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Chrysoetom 
(see  Gieseler,  Dogmet^xAkite,  p.  ^8).  Several  of 
Uiese  &tber>  also  maintain  that  Christ,  tty  his  death, 
did  more  than  wonld  have  been  necessary  for  the  re- 
demption of  men.  They  undertook  to  show  that  Christ 
alone  was  able  to  achieve  redemption,  and  discufised 
the  qualities  which  were  necessary  for  his  redemptive 
character.  These  discussions  are  especially  met  with 
in  the  writings  against  the  Arians  and  the  Nestorians. 
Augustine  (A.D.  898)  was  occupied  more,  in  all  his 
controversies,  with  anthropology  than  with  soteriolo- 
gy,  but  the  vicarious  atonement  is  cleariy  taught  or 
implied  in  hia  De  Piecat.  3feritu,  1,  66,  and  in  other 
places ;  but  he  called  those  dolts  (^nfr))  who  main- 
tained that  God  could  provide  no  other  means  of  re- 
dempUon  {De  Agone  Chriat.  c.  10).  Gr^ory  the  Great 


(A.D.  590)  tanght  the  doctrine  with  great  deamees. 
und  approached  tbe  acientiflc  precision  at  m  later  age 
(Moraiia,  xvU,  46).    Little  is  to  be  added  to  these 
statements  up  to  the  time  of  Anselm.    Enongh  hat 
tieen  said  to  show  that,  although  the  earlier  view  mar 
have  been  incomplete  and  mingled  with  error,  it  b , 
wrong  to  assert,  as  Banr  and  his  English  folb>wm 
(Jowett,  Garden,  etc.)  do,  that  the  "  doctrine  of  subfti- 
tution  la  not  in  the  fhthers,  and  lay  dormant  till  the 
Tdce  of  Anselm  woke  it;  or  that  Anselm  was  the  io- , 
ventor  of  the  doctrine."    (Comp.  Brit,  and  For.  £r. ! 
Smew,  Jan.  1861,  p.  48.) 

2.  The  Sckoiattic  Prriod.  —  Kevertbelesa,  Ansdm 
(t  1109)  undoubtedly  gave  the  doctrine  a  more  eeien- 1 
tific  form  by  giving  tbe  central  position  to  tlie  idea 
of  satisfoction  to  tlie  divine  justice  (Cwr  Dna  ktvior 
trsnsl.  in  SMiolheca  Saera,  vols,  xi,  xii).  Nicholas 
of  If  athtme  (11th  or  IMi  cent.  PX  in  tbe  Greek  Cbmrfa, 
developed  the  necessity  of  vicarious  sste&etion  from 
tbe  nature  of  God  and  bis  relations  to  man,  bat  it  is 
not  certain  that  be  had  not  seen  Anselm 's  writing?. 
Anselm's  view  Is,  in  sntMtance,  as  follows ;  "The  in- 
finite guilt  which  man  had  contracted  by  tbe  diabonar 
of  hb  sin  against  the  infinitely  great  God  coold  br 
atoned  for  liy  no  mere  creatnra ;  only  the  God-man 
Christ  Jesus  could  render  to  God  the  infinite  sati^c- 
tion  required.  God  only  can  tttitty  Umself.  The 
human  nature  of  Christ  enables  him  to  incur,  tbe  in- 
finity of  bb  divine  nature  to  pay  thb  debt.  But  it 
was  Incombent  upon  Christ  as  a  man  to  order  bb  life 
according  to  the  law  of  God ;  tbe  obedience  of  hb  life, 
therefore,  was  not  able  to  render  satisfaction  for  our 
guilt.  But,  although  he  waa  under  obUgatiOD  to  lire 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  aa  the  Holy  One  he  waa  under 
no  obllgaticn  to  die,  Sedng,  dien,  tiiat  he  newrthe- 
lesE  voluntarily  Bnrrendered  hb  infinitely  pnckns  life 
to  the  honor  of  God,  a  recompense  from  God  became 
bb  doe,  and  hb  recompense  conriste  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  sins  of  bis  brethren"  (Chambers,  Emcyi.  f. 
V. ;  Neander,  Biti.  ^Dogtnaa,  Bobn'a  ed.  ii,  617).  An- 
selm rejects  entirely  the  claims  of  Satan,  nod  place* 
the  necessi^  of  atonement  entirely  in  the  justice  of 
God.  Hb  theory  b  defective  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  merits  of  Christ  by  the  believer; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  b  substantially  that  in  which  the 
Christbn  Church  has  rested  from  that  time  forward. 
Hb  doetrine  waa  opposed  by  Abelard,  who  treated  thi? 
atonement  in  Its  relation  to  the  love  of  God,  and  net 
to  his  justice,  giving  it  moral  rather  than  legal  sif- 
nificance.  Peter  Lmnbard  seema  confiiaedly  to  Vteod 
Abelard's  views  and  Anselm's.  Thomas  Aqninns  de- 
veloped Anselm's  theory,  and  bnmgbt  out  also  th« 
ntperfAimdata  merit  of  his  death,  wbOe  he  does  net 
clearly  affirm  the  abtobite  necessity  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doetrmet,  %  181).  See 
AqcucAB.  Bernard  of  Clah^aux,  in  t^tpositioD  to 
Abelard,  Ijrought  np  again  tbe  idea  «i  the  daima  of 
Satan.  Duns  Scatns,  In  oppodtion  to  Anaehn,  denied 
tbe  necetnty  of  Christ's  death,  and  denied  also  that  the 
satisfaction  rendered  waa  an  equivalent  for  the  clain** 
of  justice,  holding  that  God  accepfed  Christ's  sacrificf> 
as  sufficient.  See  Accbptii.atio.  On  the  whole,  the 
schcdastic  fetiod  left  two  atnams  of  thou^  clMely 
allied,  yet  with  an  element  of  diflteence  afkerwar^I 
fully  developed,  viz.  the  Anselmic,  of  the  satisfacticTi 
of  divine  justice,  absolutely  conridend ;  and  Aat  of 
Aquinas,  tiiat  this  satbfaction  was  relative,  and  also 
superabundant.  The  Rombh  doctrine  of  superen^- 
tion  and  indolgence  doubtless  grew  out  of  this. 

8.  From  the  Jteformntion.~A\i  the  great  contiseUon$ 
— Greek,  Roman,  Lutheran,  Beforroed,  and  Hetbodict 
—agree  in  pladng  the  salvation  of  the  dnoer  in  tbe 
medbtorial  work  of  Christ.  But  there  an  varioss 
modes  of  apprehendhig  the  doctrine  in  thts  period  (tv 
Winer,  Comparat.  DanteUmg,  cb.  vii).  The  C«uncil 
of  Trent  confounds  Justification  with  eanctificatioo. 
and  hence  deniesi|hat(th«  WlUfilMl^  btChiist  b  the 
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tab  groond  of  tbs  nmhdon  of  rin  (CIomiim,  De  JuiHfi- 
cutitme,  vii,  viU).   The  B<»auiiiist  writon  generally 
adopt  th«  "acceptUation"  theory-  of  Scotus  rather  than 
that  of  Aiis«Im,.aDd  hold  that  the  death  of  Christ  made 
satisfitctioii  only  for  ^os  before  baptism,  while  as  to 
sina  ttfttr  baptism  aa\j  the  etemml  pmilshment  due 
to  them  is  matted;  lo  that,  for  the  temporal  pnniah- 
ment  doe  to  them,  Batls&ction  is  BtiU  required  by  pen- 
ance and  poigBtoty.    Luther  does  not  treat  of  satis- 
faction  In  any  special  treatise ;  he  was  occupied  rather 
with  the  appropriaikm  of  salvation  by  faith  alone, 
though  he  held  fast  the  doctrine  of  expiation  through 
Christ.    So,  in  Melancthon's  Lod,  and  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (A.D.  1630),  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  is  fully  stated,  but  under  the  bead  of  justifying 
faith.    "Jfen  are  Jnatifisd  gnttdbnuly  for  Christ's 
sstke  Onw^  bilh  when  tliey  believe  that  they  are 
FooeiTed  Into  fitvor,  and  that  their  ains  are  remitted  oo 
account  of  Christ,  who  made  8ati8fiu:tion  for  our  trans- 
gressions by  bis  death.   This  foitfa  God  imputes  to  us 
as  righteousness"  {Avgabur^  Confemon,  art.  iv).  The 
distinctioD  lietween  the  actwe  mipa$tm  obedience  of 
Christ  came  later;  its  flnt  clear  statement  in  the  Lo- 
tberan  Church  Is  In  the  Fonada  qf  Concord  (1676): 
"  That  righteousness  wliich  is  imputed  to  the  believer 
simply  by  the  grace  of  God  is  the  ofiedience,  the  sufier- 
iog,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  he  has 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  law  and  atoned  for  oar  sins. 
For  as  Christ  is  not  merely  man,  but  God  and  man  in 
one  person,  he  was,  as  Lord  of  the  law,  no  more  snli- 
Jecttoitthanhewassat^ecttosaffbringdeoth;  hence 
not  only  bis  obedience  to  God  the  Father,  as  exhibited 
in  his  snfferinp  and  death,  but  also  by  his  righteous 
folfiiment  of  the  law  on  our  behalf,  is  imputed  to  us, 
and  God  acquits  as  of  our  sins,  and  regards  os  as  jost 
in  view  of  tds  complete  obedience  in  what  be  did  and 
suffered,  in  liib  and  in  death"  (FrsDcke,  Lib.  Sjfmb. 
685).  Nor  did  this  distinction  appear  early  among  the 
Calrinlsts  any  more  than  among  the  Lutherans.  Cal- 
rinjoins  them  together  (/fufi:fale«,bk.ii,§  16, 6).  None 
of  the  reformed  confessions  distinguish  between  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  before  the  Formula  Con- 
tautu  Helvetica  (167b  i  comp.  Gamcke,SymboUky%4T). 

The  Socinians  deny  the  vicarious  atonement  entire- 
ly. They  assert  that  satisfiMrtion  and  foigiveness  are 
incompatible  Ideas ;  that  the  work  of  atonement  is  snl>- 
jective,  L  e.  tin  repentance  and  moral  renovation  of 
the  sinner ;  tliat  God  needs  no  reconciliation  with  man. 
Cfarict  Buffered,  not  to  satisfy  the  divine  Justice,  but  as 
a  martyr  lo  his  truth  and  an  example  to  his  followers. 
Socinos  did,  however,  admit  that  the  death  of  Christ 
affords  a  pledge  of  divine  forgiveness,  and  of  man's 
resurrection  as  following  Christ's  (see  Winer,  Comp, 
Dml^mg,  vii,  1 ;  and  comp.  Hagenbach,  Hilary  iff 
J)oefrnM«,  §S68^  Sbedd,  Biat.  ^/)ocfrtM^bk.T). 

In  oppo^tlon  to  Soeinns,  Qrotins  wrote  his  DffeiuiiQ 
Jidei  CatAd.  de  SaiU/actiofm  (1617),  which  frame  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  He  deduced  the 
Decesrity  of  satisfaction  from  the  administrative  or 
rectoral  jnatioe  of  God,  and  not  from  his  retributive 
justice.  He  taught  that  the  prerogative  of  pnnlsbing 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  not  as  an  injured  party,  but 
ss  moral  governor  of  tin  world.  So  the  prerogative 
of  substitution,  in  place  of  punishment,  belongs  to  God 
W  moral  governor.  If,  by  any  other  means  than  pun- 
ishment, be  can  vindicate  the  cMms  of  justice,  he  is  at 
liberty,  ss  moral  governor,  to  use  those  means.  The 
•tenement  does  thus  satisfy  justice ;  and  thron^^ 
Christ's  volontaiy  offering,  the  sinner  can  be  pardoned 
the  law  vindicated.  The  defect  of  this  theory  lies 
in  its  not  referring  the  work  of  Christ  njicientls  to  the 
BStoie  of  God,  contemplating  it  rather  in  Its  moral  as- 
pects as  an  exhibition  of  the  evil  of  sin.  The  Dutch 
Aiminian  divinee  bring  out  more  prominently  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  in  the  death  of  Christ.  The  Methodist  the- 
(■loKy  asserts  the  doctrini  of  satisfaction  strongly,  e.  g. 
VTiittn:  "  Satis&cUon  [by  the  death  of  Christ]  by 


Christ  is  not  to  Iw  regwded  as  a  merely  fit  and  wise 
expedient  of  government  (to  which  Grotius  leans  too 
muchX  for  this  may  Imply  that  it  was  one  of  many 
other  possible  expedients,  though  the  best;  whereas 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  everywhere  in  Scripture  repre- 
sented as  necessary  to  human  salvation,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  concluded  that  no  alternative  existed  but  that  of 
exchanging  a  righteous  government  for  one  careless 
and  relaxed,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  divine  attributes, 
and  the  sanctioning  of  moral  disorder,  or  the  uphold- 
ing of  snch  government  by  the  personal  and  extreme 
punishment  of  every  ofibnder,  or  else  the  acceptance 
of  the  vicarious  death  of  an  infinitely,  dignified  and 
glorious  being,  through  whom  pardon  should  be  of- 
fered, and  in  whose  hands  a  process  for  the  moral  res- 
tomtim  itf  the  lapsed  slioald  be  placed.  ThehumUia- 
tion,  snflferiogt,  and  death  of  snch  a  bdng  did  most 
obviously  demonstrate  the  righteous  character  and  ad- 
ministration of  God ;  and  if  the  greatest  means  we  can 
conceive  was  employed  for  this  end,  then  we  may  safe- 
ly conclude  that  the  righteousness  of  God  in  tiie  for- 
giveness of  sin  could  not  have  been  demonstrated  by 
inferior  means;  and  as  God  cannot  cease  to  be  a  right- 
eons  governor,  man  in  that  case  conld  have  bad  no 
hope"  (Watson,  Thei4.  In$litaUt,  vol.  li,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xx). 
The  Arminian  theology  did  nevertbeless  maintain 
that  God  is  trw,  not  necessitated  as  moral  governor, 
and  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the 
general  justice  of  God,  and  not  to  his  distribntive  jos- 
tice.  The  Hrthodist  tbeoiogy  also  brings  out  promi< 
nently  the  Iom  of  God,  which  is  organic  and  eternal  in 
him— his  essential  nature — as  the  source  of  redemp- 
tion, and  holds  that  the  f^  manifestation  of  the  divine 
love  is  ander  no  law  of  necesrity.  Even  Ebrard,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  modem  writers  of  the  Reforme«l 
Church,  sets  this  forth  as  a  great  service  rendered  to 
theolf^  by  the  Arminians  (Ebrard,  Lehre  der  gklher- 
inUadtn  Gt»»tgthm»g,  Kdnigsb.  1857,  p.  25 ;  compare 
also  Warren,  in  MttKodia  Quanerig,  July,  1866, 890  sq.; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Sbedd,  ffutorj/  of  Doebiaa,  bk. 
V,  ch.  t;  and  his  Dltcowaea  and  EsMgt,  894).  Hill 
(Calvinist),  in  his  Lectarti  on  Dimmi^  (bk.  ir,  ch,  iii), 
appears  to  adt^t  the  Grotian  theory. 

Extent  of  du  AumtmaU, — One  of  the  most  important 
questions  In  the  modem  Church  with  regard  to  the 
atonement  is  that  of  ita  extent,  tIs.  whether  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ's  deiUh  were  intended  by  God  to  extend 
to  the  whole  human  race,  or  only  to  a  part.  The  for- 
mer view  is  called  universal  or  general  atonement; 
the  latter,  particular,  or  limited.  \>'hat  is  called  the 
ttrict  school  of  Calvinists  holds  the  latter  doctrine,  ss 
stated  in  the  Westminster  Confession.  *'  As  God  hath 
appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hafli  be,  by  the  eter- 
nal and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  fiweordained  all 
the  means  thersanto.  Wherefore  tb^  who  are  elect- 
ed, behig  feUen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are 
effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sancti- 
fied, and  kept  by  his  power  throagh  fsith  unto  salva- 
tion. Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  colled,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  but  the  elect  only"  (ch.  Ill,  §  6  j  comp.  also  ch. 
viil,  §§  6  and  8).  The  so-called  moderate  (or  modem) 
Calvinists,  the  Arminians,  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  general  or  universal  atonement.  See  Calvinism. 
Tho  advocates  of  a  Umited  atonement  maintain  that 
the  atonement  cannot  properly  be  considered  apart 
from  its  actual  ajqilication,  or  from  the  intention  of  tho 
author  in  regard  to  ita  application ;  that,  in  strictnesn 
of  speech,  tlu  dead)  of  Christ  ts  not  an  atonement  to 
any  nntU  it  be  apjdled;  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  are  tberefbre  truly  vicarions,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Christ,  in  suffering,  became  a  real  substi- 
tute for  his  people,  was  charged  with  their  sins,  and 
bore  the  pnnlsltmcnt  of  them,  and  thus  has  made  afUll 
and  complete  satisfaction  tc^^iyine  |us|icf  ^i^^^fijof 
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ill  who  shall  «Ter  belien  on  him ;  that  tUs  ttoiMiMnt 
will  eventually  be  applied  to  all  for  whom  in  the  divine 
intention  it  was  made,  or  to  all  to  whom  God  in  hia 
sorereignt;  has  been  [jeaaed  to  decree  Its  application. 
But  they  believe  tliat  although  the  atonement  ia  to 
be  properiy  considered  as  exactly  commetu urate  with 
Ita  iniended  tffStxitbm,  yet  that  the  Lord  Jeana  Christ 
did  oflbr  a  sacriflce  nffident  in  Ha  intrinaie  value  to 
expiate  the  tiaa  of  the  whole  wwld,  and  that,  if  it  had 
been  the  pleasure  of  God  to  apply  it  to  every  Individ- 
nal,  the  whole  bnman  race  would  have  been  saved  tiy 
its  immeasurable  worth.  They  hold,  therefore,  tliat, 
on  the  gronad  of  the  infinite  value  of  the  atonement, 
^a  oflbr  of  salvation  can  be  con^stently  and  dncerely 
made  to  all  who  bear  the  Goepel,  assuring  them  that 
if  they  will  believe  they  shall  be  saved ;  whereas,  if 
they  wilfully  reject  the  overtures  of  mercy,  they  will 
increase  their  guilt  and  aggravate  their  damnation. 
At  the  same  time,  as  they  believe,  the  Scriptures  plain- 
ly teach  that  the  will  and  disposition  to  comply  with 
this  condition  depends  npon  the  sovereign  gift  of  God, 
and  tliat  the  actual  compliance  is  aecniad  to  those  only 
for  wlmm,  in  tlie  divine  couoseU,  the  atonemant  was 
specifically  intended.  The  doctrine,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  so  as  to  malte  sal- 
vation attainable  by  all  men,  is  maintained,  first  and 
chiefly,  on  scriptural  ground,  viz.  that,  accordin«  to 
the  wliole  tenor  of  Scripture,  the  atonemaU  of  CkriM 
wa  mad»for  oil  mm.  The  advocates  of  this  view  ad- 
dace,  (1.)  INusages  which  eqirsM^  dtdan  ttte  doc- 
trine, [a]  Those  vhidi  aay  tliat  Christ  died  "ybr  all 
men,"  and  speak  of  his  death  as  an  atonement  Ua  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  [6]  Those  which  attribute 
an  equal  extent  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  fiill.  (2.)  Passages  which  iMceMon^  imp^  the 
doctrine,  viz. ;  [o3  Those  which  declare  that  Christ 
died  not  only  for  those  tliat  are  saved,  but  for  those 
who  do  or  may  perish,  [i]  Those  which  make  it  the 
duty  of  men  to  believe  the  Gospel,  and  place  them  un- 
der guilt  and  the  penalty  of  death  for  rejecting  it.  [c] 
TItose  in  which  men's  foilure  to  obtain  salvation  to 
placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  opposing  wills,  and 
made  wholly  their  own  fault.  (See  the  argument  in 
foil,  on  the  Arminian  side,  in  Watson,  Tktol.  JtutitvUs, 
ii,  284  sq. ;  Storr  and  Flatt,  Bibl.  Thtologg,  bk.  iv,  pt. 
fi;  Fletcher,  ItVlf, ii,  68  at  al.)  The  Arminian  doc- 
trine Is  s&mmedup  in  the  declaration  that  Christ  "ob- 
tained (impetravit)  for  all  men  by  his  death  reconcili- 
ation and  the  for^veneas  of  sins,  but  upon  this  coo- 
ditJon,  that  none  actually  possess  and  epjoy  this  fat- 
givenesB  of  sins  except  believers"  {ActaSynod.  Rrmtmtt. 
pt.  ii,  p.  280;  Nictaolla,  jlraumomm  and  Calvimtm,  p. 
114  sq.).  It  has  been  asserted  (e.  g.  by  Amyraot,  q.  v.) 
that  Calvin  himself  held  to  general  redemption;  and 
certainly  his  language  in  his  Comm.  in  Job,  iii,  15, 16, 
and  in  I  Tim.  ii,  6,  seems  fairly  to  assert  the  doctrine. 
Comp.  Fletcher,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  71) ;  but  see  also 
Cunningham,  The  Reformen  (Ffisay  vii).  As  to  the 
variations  of  the  Calvinistic  confessions,  see  Hagen- 
bach,  Bittory  of  DoctrituB,  §  249.  In  the  French  Re- 
fivmed  Church,  the  divines  of  Saonmr,  Cameto,  Amy- 
raldns,  and  Placiena  maintained  nniversal  grace  (see 
the  articles  on  these  names).  The  English  divinea  who 
attended  the  Synod  of  Dort  (Hall,  Hales,  Davenant) 
all  advocated  general  atonement,  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  Baxter  {Umversal  Sedemption;  Meihodut 
TTieologia ;  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter,  11,  64).  The  most 
able  advocate  of  universal  grace  in  the  17th  centary ' 
waa  John  Goodwin,  Redemption  Redeemed,  1660  (see : 
Jackson,  life  of  Goodwin,  1828). 

On  the  other  hand,  Owen,  the  so-called  strict  Cal- 
vintsts  of  England,  and  the  Old-School  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  in  America,  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, interpreting  it  as  maintaining  limited  atonement. 
Their  doctrine  on  the  whole  ant^ect  in  substance  la, 
that  the  abmement  was  made  and  intended  only  for 
the  dect ;  and  that  Its  neceedfy  with  leapeet  to  tbem 


urna  out  of  the  eternal  justioe  of  God,  wliid  juifaiui 
that  every  individoal  riionld  receive  his  due  deM; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  euflerings  of  Christ  «w 
the  endurance  of  punishment  eqaivalent  in  aaariM*  if 
suffering,  if  not  identical  in  nature  (mm  Oweo  ■■■■ 
tains)  with  that  to  which  the  elect  wcva  ezpoaed :  oi 
moreover,  that  the  meritoriana  obedieBee  atOamta 
fulfilling  the  law  Jmpotos  a  rigfateooSDon  to  tboeakr 
whom  the  atoneotent  aecnrea  salvatiao,  wfaidi 
tbem  a  claim  to  the  reward  ot  righteon«nee«  m  em- 
lasting  life.  The  dlfferoicee  of  view  in  tlw  two  fin. 
ions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  are  Ob 
stated  l^  Dr.  Dnffield  i  **  OU-Schoa  Pvesbytonm* 
regard  the  aatiahction  reodarad  to  Oie  Jortioe  at  God 
by  the  obedience  «nd  deadi  oi  Chriat  ma  exjdkafclf 
npon  principles  of  jnstloe  recognised  among  men  is 
strict  Judidary  proeednres.  While  tliey  concede  tiaa 
there  is  grace  on  the  part  of  God  io  Ita  mpp^kaOiai  te 
the  believer,  inasmuch  as  he  baa  provided  in  Christ  a 
substitute  for  him,  they  nevertheleaa  insist  that  be  ■ 
pardoned  and  jostlBed  of  God  as  jndso,  and  as  matter 
of  right  and  strict  justice  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  inaa- 
mnch  as  his  dains  against  him  have  sil  b«en  aact  mi 
satisfied  by  Us  surety.  The  obligatkms  in  tbe  beai 
having  been  diacbaqfed  by  his  aecority,  the  jadge, 
accodlng  to  this  view,  Is  bound  to  give  y  ^tn  wnf  ti 
release  and  acquittal  to  the  original  fidling  pai^,  tht 
grace  shown  being  in  the  acceptance  of  the  sabatitote. 
Their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  tiie  divine  jnstioci,  azeik 
cised  in  the  psrdon  and  jnstificatloB  of  the  atanMr  be- 
cause of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  are  all  talcen  tnm 
the  transactions  of  a  court  of  law.  New-School  Pms- 
byterians,  equally  with  tiie  Old,  eeamede  tbe  grace  af 
God  in  the  substitution  of  Chriist,  the  -whole  work  at 
his  redemption  to  be  the  development  of  '  the  exceed- 
ing riches  of  his  grace  In  his  kindness  toward  ai 
thirooi^  Jesus  Christ;*  but  they  prefer  to  rcgaid  and 
speak  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  his  obedience  and 
death,  hy  wbkih  be  aaUsfled  tiie  jaatk»  of  God  tut  ev 
sins,  as  tbe  great  expedient  and  govenuDeUtal  faace- 
dure  adopted  by  the  great  God  of  bcavui  and  of  eaitt 
in  his  character  of  diief  executive,  the  goTcnMr  of 
tbe  universe,  in  order  to  magnify  his  law  and  make  it 
honorable,  rather  than  as  a  Juridical  plea  to  obtain  a 
sentence  in  court  for  disdiarging  an  accused  par^  en 
trial'*  iBiUietheea  Saem,  xx,  618). 

The  doctrine  of  Piyne,  Wardlaw,  Pye  Smith,  aad 
other  so-called  moderate  Cahrinista  In  Ei^and,  and  at 
many  in  America,  is  in  substance  that  the  atoDement 
consists  in  "that  Mtisfcction  for  sin  which  was  i»- 
dered  to  God  as  moral  governor  o(  the  woiid  1^  the 
oi>edience  unto  death  of  bis  eon  Jesus  Christ.  Thh 
satlalSsethm  preserves  the  antbori^  of  tbe  monl  gev- 
ernment  of  God,  and  yet  enablea  him  to  fbtgiva  sia- 
ners.  That  this  for^veness  conld  not  be  given  br 
God  witliont  atonement  constitutes  ita  neeeeaity.  Tlu 
whole  contents  of  Christ's  earthly  existence,  emfan* 
dng  both  bis  active  and  passive  oliedience — a  distinc- 
tion iHiIch  is  unsupported  by  the  Word  of  God — maal 
be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  atonenMnt  which 
he  made.  As  to  the  'extent*  of  the  atotmneat,  there 
is  a  broad  dlstlncdoo  to  be  made  between  thaaii^Eesea. 
ey  ot  tbe  atonement  and  its  ^kimcf.  It  may  he  Me 
that  Jehovah  did  not  intend  to  exercise  that  InflBeace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  npon  all  which  is  necessaiy  to  se- 
cure the  salvation  any  one ;  but  as  the  atenement 
was  to  become  the  bads  of  motml  government,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  one  of  infinite  worth,  aad 
so  in  itself  adequate  to  the  salvation  of  alL"  In  Mew 
England  the  younger  Edwards  (t  1801)  modified  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  repcescatii^  it, 
as  the  Arminians  do,  as  a  aatisfoctiMi  to  the  gener- 
al Justice,  and  not  to  the  distribative  justice  oi  God, 
Among  American  Calvinistic  divinea  Dr.  £.  D.  Grit 
fin  holds  a  very  high  place.  His  "Bumble  Atttwft 
to  recoup  the  Difftrmeu  of  ^truAau"  waa  repab- 
lished  by  Dr.  E.  ^|Br|,  ^  ^^^^-^lume  of  ee- 
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mjm  on  the  ttauMMiit  Ij  enilBMit  XTev  En^and  di- 
rines.    A  munmuy  of  it  is  given  In  tbe  S^KoAeea 
Saera  tar  Jen.  1668,  end  le  nothwd  In  Ae  MtHoXa 
QMorUrfy,  April,  1868,  p.  611.    "  Dr.  Griffin  held  that 
khe  etanement  was  not  e  literal  guifering  of  the  penal- 
ty, nor  a  literal  satisfaction  of  tbe  distribntire  jostice 
at  God,  nor  a  literal  removal  of  onr  desert  of  eteraal 
death,  nor  a  literal  eorpltieBge  of  Christ's  nwritoiove 
personal  obedience  becoming  oar  Imputed  obedience. 
Oa  the  otiier  band,  the  ntenement  was  a  dlvfaie  ioeth> 
od  1^  which  the  Ittenl  snflhrfng  of  the  penal^  might 
be  dlepeneed  with,  by  wbieh  goTamment  could  be  sus- 
tained and  honored  witboat  inflicting  distribntiTe  jns- 
dee,  hy  which  tie  acoeplon  of  tbe  work  might  be  saved 
wttbont  tbe  removal  of  their  intrinsic  desert  of  bell ; 
and  all  this  iridiont  im|mtlDg  Christ's  penoul  obedl* 
anc*  as  oar  parsooal  obedience,  but  hy  Chrfrt  obbdn- 
ing  a  merltorioas  right  to  save  as,  as  his  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward  from  God."   The  article  named  in 
tbe  B^itiothtea  Saera  contains  a  valuable  sketch  of 
the  rise  of  the  "Edvardean  theory  of  tbe  atonement," 
and  sums  ap  tint  iheoiy  itself  as  follows:  "1.  Oor 
Lord  soflbred  pains  which  were  sabetituted  for  the 
penalty  of  tlta  law,  and  may  be  called  ponishment  in 
the  more  general  sense  of  that  word,  but  were  not, 
Rtrictiy  and  literally,  the  penalty  which  the  law  had 
thieatoned.   S,  The  saflferings  of  onr  Lord  aatisfled 
tbe  general  jnstiea  of  God,  bat  did  not  satisfy  fais  dis- 
tribntire  Justice.  8.  Tbe  humiliation,  pains,  and  death 
(rf  onr  Redeemer  wen  equivalent  In  meaning  to  the 
{Hiniahment  threatened  in  the  moral  law,  and  thus 
Ihey  satiafied  Him  who  is  determined  to  iw^teH  the 
honor <rfthb  law,  bnttiiey  did  not  satisfy  die  dnnands 
of  the  law  itself  ibr  onr  ponishment.   4.  Tbe  active 
obedience,  viewed  as  tbe  holiness  of  Clirist,  was  bon- 
onUe  to  the  law,  but  was  not  a  work  of  soperenga- 
tioa  perfbnned  by  onr  snbetitnte,  and  tiien  transferred 
and  imputed  to  us,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of 
the  law  for  oar  own  active  obedience.   The  last  three 
statenente  are  eometimes  compreliended  In  the  more 
general  proporition  that  the  atonement  was  equal,  In 
the  mening  and  spirit  of  It,  to  the  payment  of  onr 
debts ;  bnt  it  was  not  literally  tbe  payment  of  either 
on  debt  of  oiwdience  or  onr  debt  of  panishment,  or 
en;  other  debt  which  we  owed  to  law  or  distribtitive 
justice.    Therefore,  6.  The  law  and  the  digtribndve 
Jaitice  of  God,  altboogb  honofed  by  the  lift  and  death 
of  Christ,  will  yet  ettsnaUy  demand  the  poniahnieDt 
of  every  one  who  has  sinned.   6.  The  atonement  ren- 
dsrsd    conelstent  and  derirable  for  God  to  save  all 
who  exercise  evangelical  ftitfa,  yet  it  did  not  render  it 
oUIgatory  in  him,  in  distributive  Justice,  to  save  them . 
7.  The  atonement  was  designed  fbr  the  welfare  of  all 
msa,  to  make  the  eternal  aalvatktn  of  all  men  poadble, 
to  rsowve  all  tbe  obstacles  which  tbe  bonw  of  the 
law  and  of  distribnttve  Justice  pceaeoted  agidnat  the 
•sIvitlonDfllM  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect.  8.  Tbe 
stonsmnit  does  not  constitote  tbe  reason  why  some 
loea  are  regenerated  and  others  not,  but  this  reason  Is 
ftond  only  in  the  sovereign,  electing  will  of  God : 
'Even  so,  Father,  for  so  It  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.' 
9>  The  atonement  is  nseftil  on  men's  account,  and  in 
Aider  to  ftimlsh  new  motives  to  holiness;  Iwit  it  is 
MeeMiy  mi  God's  aecoont,  and  In  order  to  enalde 
■liBi  as  a  oooristent  raler,  to  pard«i  any,  even  tbe 
*<t>llest  idn,  and  therefore  to  bestow  on  sinners  any, 
wen  the  smallest  fhvor."    That  this  so^salled  "Ed- 
^'srdean  theory"  is  in  substance  the  Arminian  theory, 
»  dtown  by  Dr.  Warren  in  the  Metho&t  QmirteHy  fbr 
Jofy,U60.   See  also  Fiske,  7^  JViNP  ^MomJ  7%eob- 
g  (WWirtliuu  Saen,  1865,  p.  677). 

As  to  nrinor  Anns  of  otdnbm  we  most  be  very  brief. 
|hs  orthodox  Quakers  admit  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  aton- 
■Bg  death  of  Christ,  bnt  not  the  fkill  Ansehnic  doc- 
tnne  of  latis&ction ;  thus  W.  Peon ;  "  We  cannot  say 
mfletings  and  death  of  Christ  were  a  strict  and 
aatiafiution  far  that  eternal  death  and  miseiy 


dne  to  man  fi»  sin  2nd  transgresston.  As  Christ  died 
for  sin,  so  we  must  die  to  sin,  or  we  cannot  be  saved 
by  the  death  and  safftrings  of  Christ."  Barclay 
treats  redemption  as  twofold :  one  wrought  oot  in  the 
body  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  the  other  wronght  in  man 
bythespiritofChrist(<4p>}J:  T^.vii,  8).  Zhixendorf 
and  the  Horavians  made  tbe  doctrine  of  atonement,  in 
its  more  Intonal  connection  with  tbe  Christian  life, 
the  easenoe  of  Christianity,  but  at  tbe  same  time  gave 
to  it  a  certain  sensnoos  aspisct.  On  optical  groimds, 
tbe  doctrine  of  atonement  was  altogether  rejected  by 
Swedenborg.  Kant  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ 
only  a  symboHco -moral  signiflcance;  "Man  most, 
after  all,  deliver  himself.  A  substitution,  in  tbe 
proper  sense  at  the  word,  cannot  take  {dace;  moral 
Itabilltiea  are  not  transmlsrible  like  debts.  The  sin- 
ner who  reftnnis  suffers,  as  does  the  Impenitent ; 
bat  tbe  former  snflfers  willingly  for  tiie  sake  of  vir- 
tue. Now  what  takes  place  internally  in  the  re- 
pentant sinber  takes  place  in  Christ,  as  the  peisoni- 
fication  of  the  idea  of  snffering  for  sin.  In  the  death 
which  he  snfl^red  once  for  aU,  be  represents  for  all 
mankind  what  the  new  man  takes  upon  himself  while 
the  old  man  Is  dying"  (B^igim  iimerhiJb  d,  Gretuea 
d.  Uossen  Venmnjt,  p.  87,  tited  by  Hagenbaeh,  Bi$~ 
tory  of  Doctrinei,  $  800).  The  Sationaitste  of  Ger- 
many lost  sight  even  of  tbe  symbolical  in  the  merely 
moral,  but  De  Wette  made  the  symbolical  ntoie  imm- 
inent. Schleiennacher  represented  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  vicarions,  bnt  not  as  making  satisfaction; 
and  his  obedience  as  making  satisfaction,  but  not  as 
vicarhms.  He  held  that  "  the  ladeandng  and  atoning 
principle  Is  not  the  single  ftct  that  Christ  died,  bat 
the  vital  anion  of  man  with  Christ.  By  means  of 
this  vital  anion,  man  appropriates  tbe  rigbteonsness 
of  Christ"  (Schleiennacher,  Chrittl.  CHaabt.  II,  108, 
128,  cited  by  Hagenbaeh,  1.  c).  The  Hegelian  900- 
vlatm  school  of  German  theology  regards  the  death 
of  tbe  God-man  as  "  tbe  cessation  of  being  another 
(Auf  heben  des  AndersseIn),  and  the  necessary  iMutn 
of  tbe  lift  4^  God,  which  bid  assamed  a  finite  form, 
into  the  spbov  of  tbe  inihilte."  Some  of  tlie  strict  su- 
pernatural ists  (e.  g.  Stier)  And  foalt  with  the  thetvy 
of  Aneelm,  and  endeavor  to  sulwtitnte  for  it  one  which 
they  regud  as  more  scriptural;  and  in  1866,  even 
among  Ote  strict  Lutherans  of  Gennany,  a  controversy 
arose  on  this  doctrine  which  is  at  present  (166Q  not  yet 
ended ;  Fraf.  Hoftaiann,  in  Erlsngen,  TtjKlt  the  idea 
of  vicarious  aatisflution,  wUob  Is  tended  by  Prof. 
PbflippI  and  others.  Schneider,  in  Stud.  a.  Krii.  Sept 
1860,  shows  clearly  that  Anselm's  doctrine  is  tiut  of 
the  Lutheran  as  well  as  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
oppositiui  to  Hofinann,  who  maintains  that  his  view 
accords  with  the  church  doctrine  aa  well  as  witb 
Scripture.  See  also  Smltii's  Hagenbaeh,  HaL  tifLais- 
trina,  §  800,  and  the  references  there  given.  Tbe  mod- 
em Unitarian  view  may  periiaps  be  eafoly  gathered, 
In  its  best  form,  fVom  the  following  statement  of  one 
of  its  ablest  writers :  " '  There  is  one  mediator  bei 
tween  God  and  men,  tbe  man  Christ  Jesus.'  This 
can  only  refer  to  nniivalled  pre-eminence,  not  to  ex- 
clusive function.  For  all  higher  minds  do.  In  ftct, 
mediate  between  their  less  gifted  Mlow-crestures  and 
the  great  realltiea  of  tbe  Invldbla  world.  TUa  'oae' 
is  a  iamtm  mediator,  'the  man  Christ  Jeans;'  not  a 
b^g  from  another  sphere,  an  angel,  or  a  Goid,  bnt  a 
brother  from  the  bosom  of  our  own  human  fhmHy. 
'  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  aW  who  embrace  bis 
ofl^  and  wot  hearken  to  his  vdce.  He  brings  tnm 
God  a  general  summons  to  repent,  and  with  that  be 
conveys,  throagh  faith,  a  spbltnal  power  to  shake  off 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  pat  on  the  fteedmn  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  lifs.  He  is  a  deliverer  from  the  pow- 
er of  sin  and  the  fear  of  death.  This  is  tbe  end  of  hia 
mediation.  Tills  is  the  redemption  of  which  he  paid 
the  price.  His  death,  cbeerfdlly  met  in  tbe  inevitable 
sequence  of  fiilthfU  duty,  «i«.einlx  « oe^imoog,  ta^ 
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(inkB  in  tin  chain  of  butrnmentalltlefl  hy  which  that 

deUTerance  wag  e^cted.  It  wu  a  proof  snch  as  conld 
be  given  in  no  other  way  of  trust  in  God  and  immor- 
tality, of  fidelity  to  duty,  and  of  love  for  mankind.  In 
thoee  who  eamestiy  contemplated  It  and  saw  wU  that 
it  implied,  It  awoke  a  teoder  response  of  gratitade  ^d 
coofldence  whkh  softened  the  obdurate  heart,  and 
opened  It  to  snloiu  impreseioni  ud  the  quickening 
influences  of  a  leligioae  spirit"  (Tayler,  Ctnitim  At' 
peeu  0/ Faith  and  Dvtjf). 

The  8emi4nfldelity  ^hich  has  recently  sjanng  np  in 
high  places  in  the  Church  of  England,  so  far  as  it  re- 
ftra  to  the  atonement,  may  be  represented  by  Jowett 
as  follows:  "The  only  sacriAce,  atonement,  or  satis- 
foctiott  with  which  the  Christian  has  to  do  ia  a  moral 
and  spiritual  one ;  not  the  pouring  oat  of  blood  npon 
the  eutli,  bnt  the  llTing  sacrifice  'to  do  thy  will,  O 
God;'  In  which  the  belierer  has  part  aa  well  ee  his 
Lord;  i^MNit  the  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  no 
more  qnestion  In  oar  day  than  there  was  in  the  first 
ages."  "  Heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifices  rather  show 
ns  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not,  than  what  it 
was.  They  are  the  dim,  ragne,  mde,  almost  barbar- 
ous ezpreaston  of  that  want  in  human  nature  which 
has  received  satisfiution  in  him  only.  Hen  are  aflraid 
of  something;  they  wish  to  give  away  something; 
they  feel  themselves  bound  by  something ;  the  fear  is 
done  away,  the  gift  oflfared,  tite  obligation  fulfilled  in 
Christ  Such  fears  and  desiree  can  no  more  occupy 
their  sonls ;  they  are  free  to  lead  a  better  life ;  they 
are  at  the  end  <tf  the  old  world,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  ooe.  The  woric  of  Christ  la  eet  forth  in 
Scripture  nnder  many  diflbrent  figures,  lest  we  should 
rest  in  one  only.  Hb  death,  for  instance,  is  described 
as  a  ransom.  He  will  set  the  captives  flree.  Ransom 
is  deliTerance  to  the  captive.  '  Whosoever  commlt- 
teth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.'  Christ  delivers  from 
ain.  *  If  tiie  Son  shall  make  yon  free,  shall  be  free 
indeed.'  To  whma?  for  what  was  the  ransom  |Muld? 
are  qneetiona  about  which  Scripture  is  silent,  to  which 
reason  refuses  to  answer"  (Jowett,  Oh  St.  Pauta  Epu- 
dRf^ii,568).  See  also  Etiayt  aadRmemt  ItepUet  to 
Ettayi  and  Reoiaet;  Aids  to  Fmtk  (all  republished  in 
New  York).  (Th^>U>gi<xd  Eaayi ;  Boctrme  of 

Sacrifice ;  Tractt  for  Prittts  and  People)  is  uncertain 
and  obscure  in  this,  as  in  other  points  of  theology  (see 
Ri^,  AagHcm  TWrjiy;  and  BOliotkeca  Sacra,  1866, 
669).  The  so-caUed  Broad  School,  in  the  Chnrvh  of 
England,  tends  to  eviscerate  the  atonement  of  all 
meaning  except  as  a  moral  illustration  or  example. 
Dr.  Bushnell  (of  Hartford)  has  set  forth  some  of  the  old 
heresies  in  very  attractive  style  in  his  God  in  Chritt 
(1849),  and  Victxrum  Sacrifice  ^1866).  In  the  former 
work  he  distinguishes  three  forms  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement— "the  Protaitmt  fimn,  which  takes  the 
rttoallBtic  (otjectlve)  side  of  the  Gospel,  bnt  turns  it 
into  a  hunutii  dt^fma;  the  specu&tfnw,  or  philosophic 
form,  identifying  atonement  with  reconciltation  of 
men  unto  God,  one  of  the  varieties  of  which  is  the 
Unitarian  doctrine,  which  *  pnmpe  out'  the  contents 
of  these  holy  fbrms ;  and  the  BomiA  form,  which  pass- 
es beyond  Uie  ritual,  objective  view,  and  Juduiee  or 
paganizes  it  by  dealing  with  blood  as  a  real  and  mi- 
raculous entity."  In  the  later  work  he  makes  "tlie 
sacrifice  and  cross  of  Christ  his  simple  dnfy,  and  not 
any  superlative,  optional  kind  of  good,  outside  of  all 
the  common  principles  of  virtue.  ...  It  is  only  Just 
as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  the  highest  law  of  right 
required  it  to  be."  He  holds  that  Christ  did  not  sat- 
iafy,  by  his  own  snfering,  the  viidated  Justice  of  God. 
Christ  did  not  cme  to  Uie  worid  to  die,  but  died  sim- 
ply becanse  he  was  here ;  there  was  nothing  penal  in 
the  agony  and  the  cross ;  the  importance  of  the  phys- 
ical sufierings  of  Christ  conaista  to  us  not  in  what  they 
are,  but  in  what  they  express  or  morally  signify; 
Christ  is  not  a  ground,  bnt  a  power  of  jaatification ; 
and  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  were  not  types  of  Christ  to 


them  who  worshiped  In  thes,  bat  ware  only  nacesauy 
as  types  of  Christian  language  (see  Metko^at  Quarter- 
ly. Jan.  1851,  p.  114;  Amtricau  Prttbgt.  Itenae,  In. 
1866,  p.  162).  A  view  somewhat  similar  to  BnahntH's 
ia  given  by  Schultt,  B^^d.  ttdbtrlramdm  Laikml 
(Basel,  ISM).  ' 

III.  LUerature,~~'Foc  tMe  hktory  of  the  doctime  cS 
atonement,  see  Zle^er,  Hiit.  dogm.  ds  JMa^timt 
(GOtting.1792);  Baur,  Zaftn  k  d.  KerifihuHV  (Ttkbtaig. ' 
188^  8vo);  Thomasius,  BiA  dogm.  ds  Obed.  aHniAe-\ 
lira  (Eriang.  1846) ;  Cotta,  Dt  Bid.  DocL  de  Aednptpf.' 
(in  Gerhard's  LoH,  t.  Iv,  p.  106  sq.) ;  Hagenbad,  Bii-l 
torjf  of  Doctrinet;  Shedd,  Bittory  of  Doctrima,  bk.  v;' 
Neander,  Pbmtmg  and  TVasna^  bk.  vi,  ch.  i ;  Ibid. 
BiOorjf  Iff  Doctrinet;  Cunnbgham,  JIuioruxd  tlieole. 
jljf,  vol.  ii,  ch.  zxiv;  Beck,  DogmtmgimiicliUi  199! 
sq. ;  Knapp,  Theology,  §  cx-cxvl ;  Hase,  Dogmi^  S, 
149;  VT'iiK>n,Hittancal8]Hichof0pim!mamthtAbmt.\ 
merit  (Philadel.  1817);  Gas*,  CetdichU  d.  Prat.  Dsg-\ 
malik  (Berlin,  1854-66,  8  vols.);  Heppe,  Dogmalik  d. 
Evang.  Bef.  Kirdu,  loc  xviii ;  Weber,  Vom  Zorm  (kt- 
teg,  1862  (with  i»e&ce  by  Delhzsch,  containing  a  good; 
condensed  history  of  the  doctrine  of  atoneni«a).--On; 
the  dbcfftae  o/'ofoMmenf,  besides  the  hooka  on  ayatoDBt-: 
k  theology  and  the  woriu  nmned  ia  the  ooone  of  this  ar-i 
tide,  see  Leblanc,  Gtmngthmmg  CMitf  (GieaBeB,  173S,i 
8vo);  L«ffler,  Die  KrcU.  GeiwglhiamgMtre(lT96,«ro;\ 
opposes  vicarious  atonement) ;  Tholnck,  Lehre  ».  i, 
Sinde  vnd  v.  Vertdhner;  Tliomasius  duitti  Patwm  tad 
Werk,  X,  iii;  Sykes,  Scrgittiral  Doctrine  (^Redcn^liM 
(Loud.  176^  6vo)-,  Eienlen,  D«  Ckritti  SatitfaeU  Ft-, 
carta  CAl^nt.  1889);  Edwards,  JVeoean^  ^iSU^oe- 1 
Horn  for  3m  (Works,  vol.  ii) ;  Banr,  On  GroHoK  Theo- 
ry, transl.  in  Bibtiotheea  Sacra,  ix,  269;  Cokridge, 
Aids  to  Sefiection,  and  review  in  An.  Bib.  Bepot.  July, 
1844;  Baxter,  £7«^mna;iiedaNpfK)n  (1660);  Goodwill, 
Bedaiqttion  Bedeened(lG50,Svo);  and  in  Dunn,  fiiW- 
win't  Theology  (Lend.  1886, 12mo ;  also  in  Goodwin's . 
£xpo$kioa  of  Bom.  ix,  1668,  8to);  Owen,  W»Hct,vil 
V,  vl  (reply  to  Goodirin) ;  Home,  Eaiatt  of  the  De*Sk  i 
of  Chritt  (reply  to  Owen,  1660) ;  Banvw,  HVib  (IS.  T. 
ed.  Ii,  77  sq.) ;  Stillin^eet,  CNi  ChriU'e  SOUrftatim 
(maintains  tiie  view  of  Grotius;  TForjbt,  voL  ilQ;  Ka- 
gee.  On  A  Umement  and  Sacrifice  (Lond.  1882,  frth  cd. 
3  vols.  8vo);  J.  Pye  Smith,  On  the  Sacrifice  ofCkrid 
(Lond.  1613, 8vo) ;  Jenkyn,  On  the  Enient  of  the  AUmt. 
ram  (Loud.  1842, 3d  ed.  8vo ;  Boeton,  12mo) ;  Syming- 
ton,    ^Omaaflri  and /oferesMiiM  0!Tew  Tn-k,  IS^^ 
Hiinn,  On  BciK^  (PhaadeL  8vo);  Treoch,  Abeoa 
Ltcturrt  (1846),  and  Fine  Semum;  Gilbert,  The  Oav- 
Han  Atonement  (London,  1862,  8vo);  Waidlaw,  IA- 
amrtei  on  the  Atonement;  Marshall,  Catholic  Deetrim 
of  BedcnqOioa,  in  answer  to  Wardlaw  (Glasgow,  1844, 
8vo) ;  Bem&n,  Christ  the  only  Sacrfjhc  (N.  T.  1844, 
12mo) ;  reviewed  in  Princeton  Rep.  xvii,  84,  and  Mtth. 
Quarterly,  vii,  879;  Penrose,  Moral  iVoK^le  ifflhB 
Atonement  (London,  1848,  6vo,  maintains  the  n^tual 
availableness  of  repentance) ;  Thomson  (Bp.  <rf  Glui* 
cester),  Bampion  Lectttre,  1868;  Oxenham  (Bomaa 
Catholic),  Do(Arvne  of  the  Atonement  (Lond.  1866,  8to); 
J.  H'L.  Campbell,  Nature  of  the  Atonement  (Xm\ 
makes  atonement  a  moral  work  of  oonfiessimi  and  ia- 
twcession);  Candlisb,  On  fA«il«Mianflil,n^y  tolU» 
rice  (London,  1661) ;  Wilson,  Tnte  Doctrine  t^Aim- 
ment  (London,  1860);  Mellor,  AUmement  m  Aietion  to 
Pardon  (I860);  Kern,  The  Atonement  (Lond.  1860); 
U'llvaine,  The  Atonement  (Ixmd.  1860) ;  Sfdly,  Doc- 
trine of  Atonement  {LonA.im);  Shedd,  iKMxwna  owl 
F^aaye,  272  sq.  (Andover,  1862) ;  various  articke  in 
the  Prvtaton  BtmietD  and  BAUolheca  Sacra  on  the  two 
sides  of  die  cootroveray  within  the  CslvinlBtk  sehool 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  ttie  atcmemcat;  alio 
Barnes,  The  Atonement  (Philadel.  1869),  reviewed  In 
PrirKeion  Rev.  July,  1859.    For  the  Methodist  view. 
Mdhodiit  QwxrteHy,  1846,  p.  892;  1847,.  p.  8^  414; 
1860,  887 ;  1861,  668 ;  and  Dr.  Whedon's  article  on 
Methodist  tbed9f^,,^3^t(i^4f9>J<mL  1^,26^  For 
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Tnitariati  views,  Citrufitm  Ext$aa«er,  i,  867 ;  zviU, 
42  ;   sxtIU,  88;  xxxir,  146;  xxxvi,  831;  xxxril, 

08.       SeeEZPtATIOK;  IteDniFTIOX;  SATISFACnOIf. 

ATONEMENT,  DAT  OF  (tai^BSn  B'i'',  jom  iol- 
t>7pto-»m',  day  qf  tke  «xfnati<m»;  3^  ^/upa  ilikaanov, 

ay  of  Knnaal  expdstioD  fin-  zutional  sin.  In  the  Tal- 
lud  thia  day  b  ciJled  n^ilk  rVtSTin,  grtat  fatting,  and 
a  in  Philo,  vtiardai  iofyrri  (IM>.  de  Sept.  v,  47,  ed. 
!*aaclm.) ;  and  in  Acts  xxtU,  9,  y  vrtariia.  The  Tal- 
audical  writers,  however,  often  deugnate  it  merely  as 
C^h*^,  THB  day;  a  clrcnoistance  which  has  suggested 
o  aome  commentators  the  notion  tliat  hj  rifiipa  (Heb, 
rii,  37}  the  apostle  Intended  this  atonement  day, 
rhongh  perhaps  originally  meant  ae  a  temporary  day 
>f  eziHAtioD  ftr  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  (as  some 
■roold  infer  fhrm  Bud.  ixxiii),  yet  it  was  permanent- 
y  bislittited  by  Moeei  u  a  day  of  afanmnent  Ibr  rins 
n  c^eneral ;  indeed,  it  was  the  gnat  day  of  national 
tuimiltation,  and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mo- 
saic law,  though  the  later  Jews,  in  commemoration  of 
lome  disastroos  events,  especially  those  which  occurred 
at  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  two  temples,  tnsti- 
toted  a  few  man  fast  daya,  which  they  obaemd  with 
scarcely  lees  rigor  and  strletneBS  than  the  one  oduned 
hy  Mosea  for  the  pnrpose  of  general  abeoltition  (Hot- 
tinger,  3ol«n.  erpu^onim       Tifnir.  1754).  See  Fast. 

I.  The  Time. — It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  HbtI, 
that  is,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening 
of  tb«  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  befine  the  Feast 
opf  Tabernacles.  See  Festival.  Tbia  would  corre- 
spond to  the  early  part  of  October.  See  Calesdab 
(Jkwisr).  '  This  groat  fkst,  like  all  others  among  the 
Jews,  ooinmoQced  at  snoBet  ot  the  imrions  day,  and 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  fnan  sunset  to  sun- 
set,  or,  as  the  rabbins  will  have  it,  until  three  stars 
were  visible  in  the  horizon. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Dat. 

II.  Commemoratiw  Symfication — Some  liave  infer- 
red from  Lev.  xvi,  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
aeeooBt  of  tin  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abi- 
hn-  Haimonktn  (ifors  NamMm,  xviii)  regards  it  as 
n  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which  Hoses  came 
down  from  the  mount  with  the  second  tables  of  the 
law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  forgiveness 
of  tbeir  great  dn  in  worshipping  the  gddea  adf 

III.  Scriptttrat  PnKr^tum$  rt^peOmg  tf.  — The 
mode  of  its  observance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi,  where 
it  sboold  Im  noticed  tliat  in  v.  8  to  10  an  outline  of  the 
whole  ceremonial  is  e^ven,  while  in  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  certain  points  are  mentioned  with  more  details. 
The  victims  which  were  ofibred,  in  addition  to  those 
strictly  belonging  to  the  special  service  of  the  day,  and 
to  those  of  the  nsnal  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in 
Xiun.  xxiz,  7-11 ;  and  the  coodnct  of  the  people  is 
emplMtieany  enjobied  in  Lev.  xxiii,  26-82.  The  cere- 
monies were  of  a  very  taborions  character,  especially 
for  the  higb-priest,  who  bad  to  prepare  himself  during 
the  previous  seven  days  in  nearly  solitary  confinement 
for  the  peculiar  Eerrices  that  awaited  him,  and  abstain 
during  that  period  from  all  that  could  render  him  un- 
clean, or  dirtnrb  his  devotions.  It  waa  kept  by  the 
people  as  a  solemn  sabbath.  They  were  commanded 
to  set  a«de  all  work  and  "to  afflict  their  Botd8,"nnder 
pain  of  being  "cut  off  from  among  the  pet^."  It 
waa  on  this  occasion  only  that  the  tdgh-priest  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

1.  Having  bathed  his  person  and  dressed  himself 
entirely  in  the  holy  white  linen  garments,  he  brought 
forward  a  young  bullock  fat  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram 
for  a  bumteflining,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  va  ao- 
coont  of  himself  and  Ms  fomlly,  and  two  young  goats 
for  «  shMrinring  with  a  run  fiw  a  bnrnt-oflbring,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account  of 
the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats  before 
tba  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  cast  lots 


upon  them.  On  one  lot  the  word  hi)^^  ^  ^.fcrjt- 
hovaK)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other  VtKt;^  (i.  e. 
for  Azazel).  He  next  sacrificed  the  young  bullock  an 
a  sin-ofiering  tor  himself  and  bis  fiunily.  Taking  with 
him  some  of  tlie  blood  of  the  bullock,  be  filled  a  censer 
with  burning  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  took  a  hand- 
ful  of  incense,  and  entered  Iitto  the  most  holy  place. 
He  then  threw  the  incense  npoi  the  coals  and  envel- 
oped the  mercy-eeat  in  a  cloud  ot  smoke.  Then,  dip-  ■ 
pmg  his  finger  into  the  blood,  be  sprinUed  it  seven 
times  before  the  mercy-eeat,  eastward.  (See  Lev.  xvi. 
14.  The  English  version,  "upon  the  mercy-eeat," 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  every  Jewish  authority. 
[See  Drusius  in  loc.  hi  tlie  Critici  Saen.'}  It  has,  how- 
ever  the  support  of  Ewald's  antbority.  The  Tulgate 
omits  the  clause;  the  Sept.  follows  the  amblgni^  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  word  eaatKord  must  mean  either 
the  direction  In  which  the  drops  were  tbrown  by  the 
priest,  or  else  on  the  eoM  tide  of  the  ark,  i.  e.  the  side 
toward  the  vsil.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  be 
taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  c(»nmand,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasiB  on  tike  number  of  sprinklings:  "Andhe  shall 
take  of  the  blood  of  the  bollock  and  ^rinkle  it  before 
the  mercy-seat,  on  the  east;  and  Mven  tmes  shall  he 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  before  the  mercy- 
Beat.")  Th6  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "for  Jehovak" 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest  sprinkled 
its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  Iiad  done  that  of  the  bullock.  Going  out  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  be  purified  the  holy  plMe,  eprinlding 
some  of  the  Uood  of  both  the  victims  im  the  altar  of 
incense.  (That  the  altar  of  Incense  was  tiios  porifled 
on  the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex-. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  tlist  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi,  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  referred 
to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  tbe  altar  of  in- 
cense being  implied  in  ttiBt  of  the  holy  place  mention- 
ed In  ver.  18.  Abenesn  was  of  this  o^nloo  [see 
Dnif'Ius  in  loc.].  That  the  expression  "before  tbe 
Lord"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber- 
nacle, te  evident  tmin  Ex.  xxix,  11.  If  the  golden 
altar  Is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  Is  made  in  the  ritual  of  tbe  cleansing  of  the 
hrasen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken  of  by 
Joseiduts  and  In  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what  remained 
of  the  mixed  blood  at  tbe  foot  of  the  large  altar  was 
an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  Its  puriflcation.) 
At  this  time  no  one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffer- 
ed to  be  present  in  the  holy  place.  The  pariflcation 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the  holy  place,  being  thus 
completed,  the  bigh-priest  laid  his  bands  upon  the  bead 
of  the  goat  on  wblcb  the  IsA  "/or  Aeaset"  had  &Uen, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  tbe  rins  of  the  people.  The 
goat  was  then  led,  1^  a  man  chosen  for  die  purpose, 
into  the  wilderness,  into  "  a  land  not  inhabited, "  and 
was  there  let  loose. 

2.  The  higb-priest  after  this  returned  Into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  nsnal  garments 
of  office,  and  offond  the  two  rams  as  bumt^fferings, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  tbe  people.  He  also  burnt 
upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sln-offoringe,  wlUle 
thdr  flesh  waa  carried  away  and  homed  ontaidft  the 
camp.  Those  who  took  away  the  flesh  and  tiie  man 
who  had  led  away  tbe  goat  had  to  bathe  thdr  persons 
and  wash  their  clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was 
performed. 

The  accessoiy  boml-offerings  mentioned  Num.  sxix, 
7-11,  wne  a  yonng  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and 
a  yonng  goat  It  would  seem  that  (at  least  in  the 
time  of  tlw  aeoond  Temple)  these  were  offered  by  tbe 
higb.prie8t  along  wltli  the  evoiing  sacrifice  (see  be- 
low, T,  7).— Smith,  a.  v. 

8.  The  ceremonies  of  worship  peculiar  to  this  day 
alone  (besides  those  which  were  common  to  it  with  all 
other  days)  wore:  (2.)  ThattheihighH{MaM>^ll^ttep 
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dfieal  dreflS,  confened  bii  own  sfni  and  thow  of  Ui 
&oiily,  for  Uw  «ziHstkn  of  which  ha  offered  a  bullock, 
OD  whkh  h«  laid  them;  (2.)  That  two  goats  were  e«t 
adds,  iHM  of  vhfch  vas  by  lot  sacriflced  to  Jehorah, 
whfle  the  other  (Axazrl),  which  was  deteimined  by 
lot  to  be  aet  at  liberty,  was  sent  to  the  desert  burdened 
with  the  ilns  of  the  people.  (3.)  On  this  day,  also,  the 
high-priest  gave  his  blessing  to  the  whole  nation ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  prayers  and  oth- 
er worlca  of  penance.  It  may  be  seen  that  in  the  spe- 
cial rites  of  die  Day  of  Atonement  there  is  a  natural 
gradation.  In  the  flnt  pUce,  the  hi^-^ieet  and  his 
bmily  are  deanaed;  then  atonement  is  made  by  the 
purified  priest  for  the  sanctoaiy  and  all  contained  in 
it;  then  (if  ttie  view  to  which  referenoe  has  been  made 
be  correct)  for  the  brazen  altar  in  the  court,  and,  last- 
ly, reconcUiatioD  is  made  for  the  people — Kitto,  a.  v. 
See  Siif-oirFBBrao. 

IT.  StatmtiUo/Jo»epJttu.-~ln  the  short  account  of 
the  ritual  of  the  day  wtiicb  is  given  by  this  Jewish 
writer  in  (me  passage  (^AtU,  iii,  10, 8),  there  are  a  few 
particulars  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  His  words,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  practice  in  the  second  Temple, 
when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  liad  disappeared.  He 
states  that  flie  high-priest  sprinkled  the  biood  witli  his 
linger  seven  times  on  the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  most  holy  place,  and  seven  times  to- 
ward It  (as  it  wonld  appear,  oatrida  the  vail),  and 
round  the  golden  altar.  Then,  going  hito  the  court, 
he  either  sprinkled  or  poured  the  biood  round  the  great 
altar.  He  also  informs  us  that  along  with  the  tat, 
the  kidneys,  the  top  of  the  liver,  and  the  eztremitJes 
(at  ^l^oyaO  of  the  victims  were  bnmed. 

T.  iiaiMucaZ  Deta^.—Tbe  tueatise  of  tiia  mshna, 
entitled  Toma,  professes  to  give  a  ftill  aoeonnt  of  tl» 
observances  of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the 
second  Temple.  The  following  particulars  appear  dl- 
ther  to  be  interesting  in  themselves,  or  to  illnstrate  the 
language  of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  higb-priest  himself  dressed  in  his  colored 
official  garments,  osed,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to 
perform  all  the  dotlea  of  the  ordinary  daily  service, 
such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  presenting  the  daily  sacri- 
fices, and  offering  the  incense.  After  this  he  bathed 
himself,  put  on  the  white  garments,  and  commenced 
die  special  rites  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  render  it  improbable  that  this  was 
the  ori^nal  practice. 

2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  four 
tiroes  in  the  course  of  the  day:  first,  widi  the  censer 
and  incense,  wldle  a  priest  oontinoed  to  agitate  the 
blood  of  the  bnllock  lest  it  should  coagulate ;  second- 
ly, with  the  blood  of  the  bullock;  thirdly,  with  the 
blood  of  die  goat;  fourthly,  after  having  offered  the 
evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the  {date 
which  had  contained  the  incense.  These  four  en- 
tiancea,  farming,  as  they  do,  parts  of  tha  one  great 
annual  rite,  are  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  view  of 
the  statement  in  Heb.  ix,  7  (where  the  apostle  tells  ns 
that  the  high-priest  entered  only  once  on  that  day, 
since  the  expresdon,  liira^  tov  ivtarov,  may  refer  to 
the  one  dag  in  the  year  when  such  a  service  alone  took 
place),  and  that  in  Josephus  (ITar,  v,  6,  7),  Three 
of  die  entrances  seem  to  be  very  distiiicdf  implied  in 
Lev.  xvi,  12, 14,  and  16. 

8.  It  Is  said  that  the  blood  of  dw  bnOook  and  that 
of  tite  goat  were  each  sprinkled  e^  times— once  to- 
ward die  ctiliiig,  and  seven  times  on  the  floor.  This 
does  not  agree  irith  the  words  of  Josephus  (see  above, 
IV). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place  the 
third  time,  and  had  retained  into  the  hAy  place,  the 
faigb-prieet  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  bullock  ei^t 
times  toward  the  vail,  and  did  the  same  wHh  the  blood 
of  the  goat.  Having  then  mingled  the  blood  of  the 
two  victims  together  and  sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense 
with  the  mlxtDze,  he  came  into  the  court  and  poured 


oat  what  refrained  at  die  foot  of  the  sdtu- of  bnM 
foring. 

5.  Most  careftal  direetiona  are  giwcn  for  the  |nf» 

ration  of  the  higb^irieet  for  the  serwiees  of  the  te, 
For  seven  days  previovsly  he  k^  away  fi«m  his  m 
house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  appoinfced  tar  Us  bm. 
This  was  to  avoid  the  accidental  causes  of  pdkiu 
which  he  might  meet  with  in  liis  domestic  life.  Ba 
to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  his  incnrriag  acaoe  n- 
cleanaees  in  spi  te  of  this  precaution,  a  deputy  ^ 
en  wlio  might  act  for  Um  wlien  the  day  caxoe.  h  ; 
the  traadse  of  the  Mishna  entitled  "Pfrlw  Aboth."  i ; 
Is  stated  that  no  such  mischance  ever  befell  the  In^ 
priest.    Bat  Josephus  (AiU.  xvii,  6,  4^  relates  an  j 
stance  of  the  hi^^priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of  Ea- , 
od  the  Great,  when  bis  relation,  Joseph,  took  his  pbrt : 
in  the  sacred  office.    During  the  whole  of  the  at^ft : 
dqn  the  Ugb^riest  had  to  perform  the  <irffiiiai7aae» ! 
dotal  duties  of  the  daily  aerviM  himself  as  wcQ  as  as 
the  Day  of  Atonements    On  die  third  day  and  cm  tfe 
seventh  he  was  sprinlded  with  the  ashes  of  the  re^ 
heifer,  in  order  to  cleanse  liim  in  the  event  of  his  fa>T. 
ing  touched  a  dead  body  without  knowing  it.    On  tV 
sevendi  day  be  was  also  required  to  take  a  scderam  oadi 
before  the  elders  that  he  would  alter  aothtng  wfaatev. 
er  in  the  accnatomed  rites  of  the  Di^  of  AtonencaL  | 
(This,  acoM^g  to  the  "Jemaalamaenuia**  oa  IW  i 
[qooted  by  U^tfoot],  was  instituted  in  omacqncaa 
of  an  innovation  of  the  Sadducean  parly,  who  had  & 
rested  the  blgh-iwiest  to  throw  the  Incense  open  the 
censer  outside  the  v^  and  to  carry  it,  emokiBg,  talc  : 
die  Holy  of  Holies.)  I 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  Stated  regardfaig 
the  aeapb-ipM.  Hie  two  goats  of  the  rin-ofiteing  wen 
to  be  of  sirallar  appearance,  size,  and  vbIda,    The  lA 
were  ori^nally  of  boxwood,  but  in  later  tunes  tber 
were  of  gold.    Th^  were  put  into  a  little  box  or  an, 
into  which  the  high-priest  put  both  his  hands  and  tent 
out  a  lot  in  each,  while  the  two  goats  stood  befon  Uai,  i 
one  at  the  right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.    He  I 
lot  in  each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  coneqwsd-  j 
ing  position ;  and  when  the  lot  *'Jhr  Atatet'  baepp»-  \ 
ed  to  be  in  the  ri^  hand,  it  was  regarded  aa  a  goad  j 
omen.    The  higb-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of  acaita  | 
doth  on  the  scape-gost's  head,  called  **ihe  scarisl  j 
tongue"  fWrni  the  shape  in  which  It  was  cut.    Msi-  . 
monides  says  that  this  was  <mly  to  distinguteh  him.  ia  ; 
order  tliat  he  might  be  known  when  the  time  came 
fco-  him  to  be  sent  away.   But  in  the  Oemara  H  b  a*-  ; 
serteddiattheredckithoa^totamw1iite,asatefc«B  i 
of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement  of  die  day,  n-  | 
ferring  to  Isa.  i,  18,    A  particular  instance  of  such  a 
change,  when  also  the  lot  "/or  AkuxP'  waa  in  the  1 
priest's  riglit  hand,  is  related  as  having  occurred  in  ibe  | 
time  of  Simon  the  Just.    It  Is  Csrther  stated  that  no  i 
such  change  took  place  for  for^  years  before  the  de- 
struction ^  Jemsidem.   The  pn^er  which  the  high- 
priest  ottered  over  the  head  of  die  goat  waa  as  follows; 
"  O  Loid,the  house  of  Israel,  thy  pac^a,  have  treqa» 
ed,  Tcbelled,  and  sinned  before  thee.  1  baaeedi  thee,  0 
Ltffd,  forgive  now  their  treepassos,  rebellions,  and  siai  ! 
wiiich  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  written  in  i 
the  law  of  Hoees,  thy  servant,  saying  tiiat  in  that  da^ 
there  shall  I>e  'an  atonement  for  you  to  cleanse  yoo, 
that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  tins  before  the 
Lord'  '*  (Gunsn  on  Toma,  quoted  by  Frischmnth). 
The  goat  was  dien  goaded  and  rudely  treated  by  tht 
people  till  it  was  led  away  hy  the  man  appointed.  At 
soon  as  it  reached  a  certain  spot,  which  seems  to  have 
lieen  regarded  as  the  oommencement  of  the  wildeness, 

a  signal  was  made  by  some  sort  of  telegiapbic  eontri- 
vance  to  the  high-priest,  who  waited  foe  it  The  maa 
who  led  the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  Um  to  the  top 
of  a  high  precipice  and  thrown  Um  down  lMckward,9o 
as  to  dash  him  to  ineces.  If  this  was  not  a  mistake  of 
the  writer  of  Toma,  it  raoirirfine  baenJ  u  Spencer  mp- 
goes,  a  modem  iaiil«lfifidite.MMy|^bh^donU»dlhtf 
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A»  goat  msdrigiiMllj  set  free.  Eren  if  there  be  any 
veeitainty  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew,  the  explicit 
nndaing  of  the  Svpt,  must  be  better  authorHy  than 
As  Tahnod  (col  i  l^MreartMMV  rbv  \inapov  rhv  ii- 
wnXfiiiw  ii'c  Sftmv  k.  t.  \.  Lev.  xri,  26). 

7.  The  high-priest,  U  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
i^pisl  that  the  goat  had  readied  the  wilderness,  read 
wax  Itaiona  frran  the  law,  and  offered  up  some  pray- 
m.  He  then  bathed  himaelf,  resumed  his  colored 
pneents,  and  offered  either  the  whole  or  a  great  part 
li  Hie  necessary  oSierinf;  (mentioned  Num.  xxxix,  7- 
U)  vitti  the  regular  evening  sacrifice.  After  this  he 
«aA«d  again,  pqt  on  the  white  gsimenti,  and  entered 
Ac  iDoSt  holy  plaee  for  the  fborth  time,  to  fetch  out 
tbt  teaser  and  the  incensfrfilate.  This  terminated  the 
tpcdsl  litea  ot  the  ixy, 

9.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the  fasUng 
of  tbe  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express  mention  is 
nude  ofabfltinence  from  food;  but  it  is  most  likely  im- 
in  the  command  that  the  people  were  "to  afflict 
their  souls."  According  to  Fomo,  every  Jew  (except 
innlids,  and  chfldren  nnder  thirteen  years  of  age)  is 
farbidden  to  eat  anything  so  large  as  a  date,  to  drink, 
■to  wish  ftwn  sonset  to  sonaet. — Smith,  b.  v. 

VI.  On  the  Scape-goat,  see  Azazku 

TH.  Modem  Observance  of  the  /)ay.— The  day  pre- 
Tiovs  to  the  day  of  expiation,  tbe  strict  class  of  Jews 
fRrride  a  cock,  which  they  send  to  an  inferior  rabbi  to 
be  tUa ;  the  person  wIkim  property  it  Is  then  takes 
the  fowl  by  tlie  legs,  and  with  uplifted  hands  swings 
k  luie  timet  over  the  beads  of  himself  and  his  cora- 
|uy,  and  at  tlte  same  time  ptsys  to  God  that  the  sins 
Aiy  have  been  guQty  of  during  the  year  may  enter 
hco  tke  ftiwl.  TUi  cock,  wUdi  th^  eall  n^DX 
({■dn,  atoMment),  seems  to  be  snbetitnted  tat  the 
npe-goat  of  old,  Tl»y  than  take  tbe  fewl  and  ghre 
t  to  ^  poor  to  eat,  with  a  donation  according  to  Uieir 
Keaat.  On  tbe  same  evening,  one  hour  before  syn- 
service,  tliey  partake  of  a  sumptuous  feast, 
«hich  tli^  can  taking  tfieir  fast,  after  which  they  go 
to  the  synagogue.  In  the  great  synagogue  in  Lon- 
<Di,the  dnk  standa  npia  the  midst,  where  a  large 
*geiiflraetelfi)rthe  aceommodationof  the  siogeie, 
vln  chant  the  customary  prayers.  The  cleric  offers 
a  Ueeaing,  and  afterward  the  free^ft  offering, 
Evny  man,  according  to  his  capacity  (but  it  is  not 
anpalsory),  givea  a  sum,  which  is  offered  up,  and  In- 
■ottd  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpoee.  Host  of  the 
im  SBdeavor  on  this  oeeaskm  to  provide  themeelves 
«ith  the  beat  apparel,  as  they  say  they  appear  before 
tbe  King  of  kinga  to  have  their  final  doom  settled 
spm  them.  Then  be^ns  the  evening  prayer  of  tbe 
bt.  when  the  reader  and  chief  rabU,  and  many  of  the 
cmgK^tion,  are  clad  with  the  shroud  in  which  they 
n  to  be  boiied,  continuing  in  prayer  and  supplication 
k  apvard  of  three  hours.  There  are  many  who  will 
ftad  19011  one  apot  from  tbe  nintik  day  (of  Tisri)  at 
twa  ntil  thetentbday  ateven;  and  when  the  eer- 
»»« is  soded  on  tbe  ninth  eve,  those  who  return  home 
to  their  dwellings  oome  again  in  the  momfng  at  five 
•  clodc,  and  contnue  until  dark,  obaendng  the  fblhnr- 
»f  «c4er:  First  are  said  the  morning  prayers,  which 
uisuaaice  aa  soon  as  they  come  to  the  synagogue. 
Aftn-  nyw%  the  usual  prayers  and  supplications  pe- 
nfiar  t»  tbe  day,  tb^  then  take  forth  the  Uw,  and 
'Md  Uw  portkn  Lev.  zvi ;  the  mopkler  (a  certain  por> 
of  the  Law  so  named  by  the  Jews)  is  Num.  xxix, 
•-U;  tbe  portion  from  flie  prophets  from  Isa.  Ivii,  14, 
to  die  cad  ef  dup.  IviiL  They  then  say  tbe  prayer 
•»  fosperify  of  tbe  government  under  which  they 
taaD,  and  then  imt  the  Law  into  the  ark  again,  which 
the  morning  prayer,  after  having  continued  for 
"X  heeia  witiioat  intermission.  They  next  say  the 
of  Um  mtuopk  0.-6.  «  <u^Uicm"\  which  makes 
of  the  additioMl  aurifice  of  Q»  day  (Num. 
»dx,  7),  and  ni^katea  the  Ahnigfaty  to  be  propW 


taons  to  them.  They  finally  say  the  ofiering  of  the 
day  frt>m  Num.  xxix,  7-27.  They  abetain  from  food 
altogether  during  the  day.  For  many  more  ceremo- 
nies obewved  anumg  the  present  Jews  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  see  Kurd,  CMmimu  et  Qmlaaut  SeH- 
gietaetf  etc.  t.  i,  c.  6,  p.  18. 

Tin.  TyficcU  Impori  of  the  Entire  Obaenance.—ke 
it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmndists  miserably  de- 
graded tbe  meaning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  They 
r^arded  it  as  an  opportunity  afibrded  them  of  wiiHng 
off  the  score  of  tiiAr  more  heavy  offences.  Thus  i'oma 
(cap.  viii)  says,  "The  day  of  atonement  and  deatii 
mi^e  atonement  through  penitence.  Penitence  itself 
makes  atonement  for  ^ight  transgressions,  and  in  the 
case  of  grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Day  ot  Attmement,  which  completes  the 
reconciliation."  More  autlKHities  to  the  same  general 
purpose  are  quoted  Frischmotb  (p,  917)^  some  of 
which  seem  iJao  to  indicate  tliat  the  peculiar  atoning 
virtue  of  the  day  was  anj^ioeed  to  rest  fai  the  acape- 
goat;  Phllo  (fe  Se^^naio')  retarded  the  day  In 
a  ftir  noMer  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  en  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily  indi^- 
genoe,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the  truth 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  what- 
ever God  u  pleased  to  appoiot.  The  pn^era  proper 
for  the  d^F,  he  si^  an  those  for  forgiveness  of  sins 
past  and  for  amendment  of  life  in  flitim,  to  be  offsred 
in  dependence,  not  ,on  our  own  merits,  but  on  the  good- 
ness of  God,  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especial- 
ly distinguished  tbe  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day 
from  that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Ewald  instructively  remarks  that,  though  the  least  uo- 
cleumess  of  an  individnal  might  be  stoned  by  the  rites 
of  the  law  which  could  be  observed  at  other  times, 
there  was  a  consciousness  of  secret  and  indefiMte  sin 
pervading  the  congregation  which  was  aptly  met  by 
this  great  annual  fast.  Hence,  in  its  national  char- 
acter,  he  sees  an  antitheds  between  it  and  the  Pass- 
over, tbe  great  festival  of  social  life ;  and  in  its  aton- 
ing significance,  he  regards  it  as  a  fit  preparation 
for  the  rejoicing  at  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Phllo  looked 
upon  its  potiUim  in  tite  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same 
light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  pt^ts  appear  to  be  of  a  .very  distinc- 
tive character:  1.  Tbe  white  garments  of  the  high- 
priest.  2.  His  Mitrance  Into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  8. 
The  scape-^t.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He< 
brews  (ix,  7-25)  teaches  ns  to  apply  the  first  two  par^ 
ticnlars.  Tbe  high-priest  himself  with  his  person 
cleansed  and  dressed  in  white  garments,  was  the  best 
outward  type  which  a  living  man  could  preseut  in 
his  own  person  of  that  pure  and  holy  One  who  waa 
to  purify  His  people  and  to  cleanse  tiiem  tium.  their 
rina.  But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scape-goat 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  may  be 
seen  from  the  discussion  under  the  word  Azazel)  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty.  Of  thoae 
who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of  bril»  or  retaining 
fee  for  the  accuser  of  men.  Spencer,  In  supposing 
that  it  was  given  np  with  its  load  of  sin  to  the  ene- 
my to  be  tormented,  made  it  a  symbol  of  the  punish* 
ment  of  tbe  wicked ;  while,  according  to  the  «trange 
notion  of  Hengstenl>erg,  that  it  was  sent  to  mock  the 
devil,  it  was  si^ificant  of  the  freedom  of  those  who 
had  become  reconciled  to  God.  Some  few  of  those 
who  have  held  a  different  opinion  on  the  word  Azazel 
have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  taken  into  the  wilder^ 
ness  to  Suffer  there  vicariously  for  tbe  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  It  has  been  generally  considered  that  it  was 
dlsmisaed  to  ^i^r  the  carryhig  away  vt  tiieir  ,^S.  M> 
It  were,  ont  of  the  sight  of  J^im2^<In^U  Wl^l- 
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put  of  tfae  rite  f6r  the  pnrification  of  the  leper  [Lev. 
xIt,  6, 7],  in  vhich  a  lire  l>ird  was  set  f^,  it  miut  be 
evident  that  the  blid  dgnlfied  the  carrying  away  of 
the  undeaiuieM  at  tin  snfihrer  In  preelwly  the  same 
mamiflr.)  If  we  fceq>  in  view  that  tlie  two  goats  are 
spoken  of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offering, 
and  that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pesrs  to  have  been  carefully  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditloDS  np  to  the  time  of  tlia  casting 
of  tfae  lots,  we  sliall  not  have  much  difficult  in  seeing 
that  thay  form  together  but  one  symlwlical  expraseion. 
Why  there  wer*  two  individuals  instead  of  one  may  be 
simply  this — that  a  sin^e  material  object  could  not,  in 
its  natnre,  s}*mbolically  embrace  the  wlrale  of  the  trnth 
which  was  to  be  expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the 
reasoning  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
on  the  office  and  sacrifice  of  Clirbt  (H^.  iz).  Hence 
some,  regaidlng  each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  Bnp> 
posed  that  the  one  which  was  slain  Te presented  bis 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  signified  Ids  resnrrec- 
tion  (Cyril,  Bocbart,  and  others,  quoted  by  Spencer). 
But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  perhaps  a  truer  view, 
if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  the  act 
of  BBcridce,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for  others  "  to  Je- 
hovah," in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
divine  law ;  and  the  goat  which  carried  off'  its  load  of 
sin  **  to  an  ntter  distance"  as  signifying  the  dean^g 
Inflnence  of  fiiith  in  that  sacrilioa,  Tbos,  in  bis  degree, 
the  devout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist's  words,  "As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
so  fur  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from  as." 
But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual  tmtb  has  been  revealed 
in  historical  fact  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Him  who  was  made  sin  for  us,  who  ^ed  for  as,  and 
who  Tose  again  for  onr  Justiflcation.  This  Mediator  it 
was  necessary  should,  "  in  some  unspeakable  manner, 
unite  death  and  life"  (Maurice,  On  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 
See  Joum.  Sm.  Lit.  Jan.  1849,  p.  74  eq. — Smith,  s.  v. 

IX.  Literalure. — Joaepbus,  A»t.  iii,10, 8 ;  the  Talmud 
(Misbna,  tract  I'oma,  ed.  by  Sberingham  [Franeq.  1696, 
17108],  also  with  notes  in  Surenhaaios,  U,  5),  with  tbe 
Jems.  Gemara  thereupon ;  KUimonides  D^**  ni137 
B''"!''Bzn  (WorMp  of  the  Day  of  Atonement) ;  also  in 
Crenii,  Opu$c.  adjAUol.ta^.gpecl,  vii,  651  sq.,  SlSfq. ; 
OthOfZer,  AoM.  p.  216  sq. ;  Spencer,  De  Ugibus  Htbra- 
ortm  JHtml^ai,  lib.  lii,  dii^s.  viii ;  Ligbtfoot'a  Tempk 
Service,  c.  xv ;  Buxtorf,  Synagoga  Judaica,  cap.  xx ; 
Ugolbii  Thetaur.  xviii;  see  Reland,  Anttq.  Sacr.  Iv, 
6  J  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  4S3  sq. ;  Hdller,  De  ritib./etti 
expiat.  (Jen.  1689) ;  Hochst«tter,  De/eito  expiaL  (Tub. 
1707) ;  Hottinger,  De  minttterio  diti  expiationis  (Marb. 
1708;  Tur.  1764);  Danz,  in  Menschen's  A'ot>.  Teit. 
Talm.  p.  912 ;  Bihr,  Symbol,  ii,  664  sq. ;  Langenberg, 
De  pon^.  m  expkiitmu  dis  vieario  (Griefsw.  1789) ; 
Ulchaelis,  ATuat  erp.  die$  tub  fenpb  aeamdofuerit  ceie- 
irattu  (Hal.  1751);  Dansere'a  two  DUtrtatione*  de 
Functione  PoatifcU  Maximi  in  Adyto  Anmcenarxo; 
Kraft,  De  mygterio  Diei  maugtiTationum  (Marb.  174!)) ; 
Cohn,  Bedeutmg  tmd  Zweck  det  Vergdkmmffttagei  (Lpz. 
1862) ;  Ewald,  Dk  Alttrtivmer  det  Voliet  /trml,  p.  370 
sq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Booki  tffUoiet,  on 
Lev.  xvi  (Ei^flish  translation);  Thonison's  Bampttm 
Lectures,  lect.  iii,  and  notes.   See  Exputioh. 

AtrinnL  In  ancient  diiirehes,  between  tbe  first 
porch,  called  the  propykam,  or  vettibulim  magman, 
and  the  church  Itself,  waa  a  lar^fe  area  or  square  plot 
of  ground,  which  tbe  Latins  called  atrium  or  impbiri- 
wn,  because  it  was  a  court  open  to  the  air  without  any 
coverint;.  It  was  surrounded  by  cloisters.  In  this 
place  stood  tbe  first  class  of  penitents,  according  to 
EuseUus,  who  saya  it  waa  the  mansion  of  those  who 
were  not  allowed  to  alter  fiutber  into  the  church. 
They  generally  stood  In  this  porch  to  beg  the  prayers 
of  tbe  faltbftil.— Bingham,  Ot^  Eed.  \lk.  viU,  cb.  lU,  % 
b\  FKnu,  .^ele$.  H^iamry,  ».v. 

A'tiodl  (Nnm.  xxzU,  8S).   See  Ataroth. 


At'tai  (Heb.  A  ttay',  "^riS,  perhapa  opporimK,  tm^ 
/ttoi),  the  name  of  three  men.  ' 

1.  (Sept.  'ItHil  V.  r.  '£3i'.)  A  son  of  the  daB^o* 
of  Sbeshiin  (of  the  tribe  of  Jndah)  by  bis  Egypciui 
servant  Jarba,  and  tbe  father  of  Nathan  (1  Cbroii.  iL 
8&,  86).   B.C.  proh.  ante  ]«6e. 

2.  (Sept.  'BS^d  V.  r.  'Icdi.)  The  aixtb  of  DBrifj 
might}*  men  from  the  tribe  of  Gad  dntfaig  his  free  bent 
er's  life  in  the  deeert  tiS  Jodasa  Q.  Chron.  xH,  11).  B.C 
dr.  1061. 

3.  (Sept 'IiS^i  V.  r. 'hrSi.)  Tbe  socond  of  the  fosl 
sons  of  King  Behoboam,  by  his  second  and  Cbto^ 
wife  Haachdh,  ttie  daa|^it«r  of  Absalom  (2  dmn.  x 
20).   B.C.  post  972. 

Attali'a  CA  rrdXita),  a  maritime  dty  of  Fanphyll 
(near  Lycia,  to  which  U  Is  assigned  by  St«pbcii  d 
Byzantium),  in  A»ia  Minor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rN 
er  Catarrhactes  (see  Wesseling,  ad  AntamK.  Iti^  y\ 
679, 670).    It  derived  its  name  from  its  founder.  Am-  I 
lus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Peigsmas  (Strabo,  xiv,  657), 
irho  ruled  over  tbe  western  part  of  the  peninsula  froa 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  whicb  | 
should  be  useful  for  die  trade  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  si  | 
Troas  was  fbr  that  of  tbe  iBgean.   All  Ks  Temnins  ate 
charactwistic  of  tbe  date  of  Its  Axmdatioii.    It  -mu 
visited  by  I^ul  and  Barnabas  on  i^tii  tint  mls^onaiT  | 
tour,  being  the  place  fhim  which  they  sailed  on  tl»ir : 
return  to  Antioch  tram  their  journey  into  the  inl«^ 
parte  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xiv,  tS).    It  does  not  appear 
that  they  made  any  stay,  or  attempted  to  preach  the  i 
Gospel  in  Attalia  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  | 
Paul,  i,  200).    This  city,  however,  though  coxnpar*- 
tively  modem  at  that  time,  was  a  place  of  considers- 
ble  importance  in  the  first  century.    Its  name  in  tk  i 
twelfth  century  appears  to  have  been  Sataiia,  a  oorr^ 
tiou,  of  which  tiie  cnuading  chronicler,  William  ti 
T}Te,  gives  a  curious  explanation.    It  atill  exists  m- 
der  the  name  of  AdaUa  (BQsching,  Erdbe^ckr.  xi,  1,  ! 
121),  and  extensive  and  important  ruins  attest  tbe  la- 
mar  consequence  of  the  city  (Leake's  Aafa  Jfflser.  f, 
198).   This  pUce  stands  on  the  west  of  the  CatanlMO- 
tes,  where  Strabo  (xiv,  4)  places  it;  Ptolemy,  bow. 
ever  (v,  5, 2),  pUces  the  ancient  city  on  the  east  of  tht 
ri\-er,  on  which  accounts  Admiral  Beaufort  (JTonna. 
nia,  p.  185)  held  the  present  Laara  to  be  the  n-prweui- 
atlvQ  of  Attalia,  and  the  modem  Adatia  (or  Saialia)  to 
be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Olbia,  which  Mannert  (Gety. 
vi,  130)  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Attalia  (see  F«- 
biger,  AfU  Geogr.  Ii,  268) ;  but  Spratt  and  Forbes  (^ 
cia,  i,  217)  have  found  the  remains  of  Olbia  fiuther 
west,  and  it  is  therefore  probaUe  that  the  bed  of  the 
Catarrhactes  changed  at  dlffisrent  times  (aae  Snnth'i 
Diet  of  Clou.  Geogr.  s.  v.). 

At'talUB  ('ArraXo;,  a  Macedonian  name  of  uncer- 
tain signification),  a  king  of  Pergamne  in  tbe  tiBw  of 
tbe  Jewish  prince  Simon  (1  Mace,  xi,  23),  and,  s« 
would  appear  from  the  connected  tircBmetuicee,  aboat 
B.C.  189;  a  closer  detamdnation  of  tike  date  Aep^A 
upon  the  year  of  the  consul  Lndus  (q.  v.),  naaied  ta 
the  same  connection  (ver.  16),  wbkh  Is  Itself  donbcfuL 
As  Attains  was  tbe  name  of  three  kings  of  Pu^amns, 
who  reigned  respectively  B.C.  241-197, 169-1S8  (PhU- 
adelpbus),  188-188  (Pbilometor),  and  were  all  fkithfii) 
allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv.  xiv,  18),  it  ia  UDcarUn 
whether  the  letters  sent  from  Rome  In  &rar  of  the 
Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  22)  were  addreseed  to  AtUlas  If 
(Polyb.  XXV,  6;  xxxi,  9;  xxxii,  8,  6,  8,  etc^  2S  »q.; 
Just^xxxv,  1;  xxxvi,  4, 6;  App.  Miik.  Ci),  known  as 
the  "  friend  of  the  Roman  people"  (Strabo,  xUi,  p. 
624),  or  Attains  III  (PhllometorX  the  nephew  and 
successor  of  Attains  II,  and  son  of  Eumenea  II,  who 
ascended  tbe  throne  B.C.  188,  and  by  whOM  testaneis 
the  kingdom  of  Peiyamns  passed  over  (B.C.  188)  inte 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Jbstin,  xxxvi,  4 ;  Flor.  ii, 
20;  Strabo,  xiii,  624).  Jqsephw;  qaptM  a  dorrae  of 
tbe  P^fgamene/te'fil^trf^^AW^JCM:  sir,  W, ») 
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I  the  tinM  of  Hyrcanas,  sboirt  B:C.  112  (ccmp.  Bev. 
L 12-17).— Smith,  b,  v. 

Attendant  Oenina.  See  Guabdiah  Akoel. 

Attnbmy,  XVuiols,  Uabop  of  Rochester,  was 
lom  March  6th,  1662,  at  HOton-Keynes,  Bncks,  where 
it  fttbcr  mt  rector.  See  Attbbbury,  Lewis,  be- 
n.  He  began  bia  studies  at  WeBtminater,  and  fln- 
riifld  hia  course  at  Christ  Churcfa,  Oxford.  He  first 
bdngidahed  himself  by  the  paUioation,  at  Oxfi«d, 
■  16^,  of  a  **B^ily  to  soma  ConsldeiatioDS  on  tiie 
ifirit  of  Maitln  Lather,  and  the  Original  of  Uie  Ref- 
nutiaii,"  a  tract  written  Walker,  master  of  Uni- 
nrUtT  College.  la  the  sanw  yvar  he  toolc  the  degree 
of  blaster  of  Arta,  and  became  tntot  to  the  earl  of  Or- 
arr'M  aan.  In  1690  he  married,  and  soon  after  went 
M  London,  and  established  so  high  a  reputation  by  bis 
intcfaing  that  he  was  made  almoner  to  the  king.  In 
iToa  be  pnblished  a  lindication  of  the  rights,  powen, 
ad  piiTilegea  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
vUch  oeearioned  a  warm  contromsy  with  Archbisfa- 
9f  Wake  and  others,  and  raieod  up  a  host  of  adver- 
«ries  (see  Hook,  EodtiUatkal  Bioffraphy,  i,  358,  and 
Lathbnry,  Hutory  of  Codvoca/ion).  The  University 
ef  Oxford,  boweTer,  testified  its  approval  of  his  work 
17  gfanting  him  the  degree  of  D.I>,  without  the  usual 
fees.  In  17M  he  became  dean  of  Carlisle.  In  1706 
le  bad  a  controversy  with  Hoadl^  as  to  "the  ad- 
Tsatsgee  of  virtue  with  r^ard  to  the  present  life." 
In  a  ftmend  sermon  he  liad  asserted  that,  *'  if  the  ben- 
dts  rentlting  from  CbristianiQ'  were  confined  to  onr 
pRsent  state.  Christians  would  be,  of  the  whole  hu. 
aua  race,  the  most  miserable."  Hoadle}*,  on  the  con- 
tiuT,  maintained.  In  a  printed  letter  to  Atterbury, 
that  it  ms  a  point  <rf  the  utmost  impntance  to  the 
Owpel  itaelf  to  vindicate  the  tendency  of  virtue  to 
fte  temporal  haiqnneea  of  man.  In  1707  he  had  an- 
<b«r  controvert  with  Hoadley  concerning  "passive 
ri>Mlirace.**  Under  Queen  Anne,  Atterbury  was  in 
%h  &vor,  and  in  1713  was  made  Irishop  of  Roches- 
tor  ind  dean  of  Westminster,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  George 
L  wbo  had  juBlly  eoneeivod  a  strong  pr^ndice  against 
Ina,  came  to  the  throne.  Yvm  this  time  he  op- 
posed the  house  of  Hanover,  and  used  all  hia  ener- 
pH  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  In  1716, 
vhen  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  Stuarts, 
tte  archbtsfaop  of  Canterbury  drew  up  an  address  to 
the  bUwpe  of  hia  province,  exhorting  them  to  ex- 
du  the  devotion  of  the  dergy  of  th&  dioceses  to- 
■ard  the  lioase  of  Brunswick.  This  address  Atter^ 
)vT,  and  Smatridge,  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  refused 
other  to  sign  or  to  publish  in  their  dioceses;  and  this 
mdiKt  rendered  him  suspected  at  court.  In  1732 
h  was  accused  of  being  in  correspondence  with  "  the 
fRCcader,"  and  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
So  proof  was  alleged  sufficient  to  warrant  the  charge ; 
h«,  OB  the  9th  of  April,  1728,  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
ittndMed  into  the  Honsa  of  Lords,  and  he  was  called 
ipsa  to  make  hb  defimse,  wbkfa  ha  ^  in  the  most 
sWnbte  manner,  In  a  speech  abounding  to  eloquence. 
The  eonrt  influence,  however,  was  too  great :  a  special 
k»  WM  introduced  against  him  and  passed,  and  he 
ns  eondemqed  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  places  and 
ficailiea.  and  to  be  henished  fWmt  his  country  forever. 
Ob  the  Uth  of  June  he  left  EnKland  for  Calais.  He 
ndndflntto  Bruasels,  and  aflerwaid  to  Paris,  where 
h»«sd,  Febntaiy  15th,  1781. 

The  &nw.  of  Atterbury  rests  chiefly  on  liis  sermons, 
vhkh  are  both  argnmentstive  and  unaSectedly  elo- 
^(Qt,  and  on  bis  epi«tolary  correspondence  with  Pope. 
His  hmiliar  letters,  for  their  ease  and  elegance,  are 
pxAned  to  the  labored  eflKvts  of  his  corre- 

^sndeat.  Pope.  As  a  Gootroverrialist,  bis  parte  were 
^ieaAd;  bat  his  [wejudicea  were  too  strong,  and  hia 
McswBt  not  sufilciently  cool  to  entitle  him  to  a  liigh 
wk  Bang  the  iaquirers  after  truth.   It  was,  how- 


ever, thought  at  the  time  that  no  man  understood  bet- 
ter than  he  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
diasentera  of  tSk  denominations.  AtterlMify  has  been 
somewhat  absurdly  charged,  on  the  strength  of  an  im- 
probable anecdote  which  Dr.  Haty  says^rd  Chester- 
field related  to  him,  with  huTing  been,  at  least  in  early 
life,  a  sceptic ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and 
every  reference  in  bis  private  as  well  as  public  wriU 
ings,  contradict  such  a  supposition.  He  was  a  worldly- 
n^ided  and  ambitious  man,  but  that  he  firmly  believed 
the  leBgious  truths  which  he  so  eloquently  defended 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  (See  a  refutation 
of  this  stoiy,  in  detail,  in  the  l^cv>  and  Gateral  Bio- 
gra^ictd  Dtctioaarg,  1784,  i,  889.)  The  conduct  of 
Atterbury  with  reference  to  the  Stuart  dynasty  is  the 
great  blot  on  his  public  career,  and  though  perhaps 
illegally  convicted,  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  the 
treason  for  which  he  was  condmaned.  But  H  was  for 
no  selfish  ends  that  ha  adhered  to  its  desperate  for- 
tunes, nor  was  his  conduct  wholly  inconsistent  with 
his  position  as  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church.  The 
1  plan  on  which  he  hod  fixed  his  hope  of  securing  the 
'  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  that  of  inducing  James 
to  educate  his  son  in  the  Protestant  &ith ;  an  absurd 
expectation  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
Attwbuiy  to  overiook  obstacles  when  ha  bad  »et  bis 
heut  on  accomplishing  a  great  purpose.  Hook  (fe- 
clee.  Biograpkgy  i,  374)  calls  him  "an  ecclesiastical 
politician  and  hitriguer,  devoting  himself,  not  to  the 
establishment  of  a  principle,  but  to  the  mere  triumph 
of  a  party.  Great  principles  were  injured  by  his  advo- 
cacy of  them,  since  he  gave  to  tfaem  a  par^  coloring, 
and  made  what  was  heavenly  appear  eaithly."  In  pri- 
vate life  the  haughtiness  and  asperity  of  the  politician 
and  cootravevslaUst  whoUy  dlsappeued,  and  no  man 
ever  succeeded  In  winning  a  Bsore  aflitetionato  attach* 
ment  frora  fHenda  aa  well  as  relatives.  As  a  preacher, 
a  speaker,  and  a  writer,  he  had  few  rivals ;  and  Lord 
Hahon  (^Hitt.  of  Eng.  c.  xli)  hardly  exaggerates  bis 
literary  merits  when  be  says  that  "  few  men  have  at- 
tained a  more  complete  master}-  over  the  English  Ian* 
guage  than  Attorfotny;  and  all  bis  compositions  are 
niaiked  with  peculiar  force,  elegance,  and  dignity  of 
style"  (En^wA  CytJapat^d).  Doddridge  (Lechat$  m 
Prtaching,  iv,  18)  calls  him  the  "  glori'  of  English  pul> 
pit  orfctOTS."  Wesley  QWorit,  vii,  420)  says  that  in 
Atterbury  "all  the  qualities  of  a  good  writer  meet" 
The  Talier  (No.  66),  having  observed  that  the  Eng- 
lish dergy  too  much  neglect  the  art  vS  speaking, 
makes  a  particular  exception  with  regard  to  Atter* 
bnry,  who  "has  so  particular  a  regard  to  his  congre- 
gation that  be  commits  to  his  memory  what  he  has  to 
say  to  them,  and  has  so  soft  and  graceful  a  liehavior 
that  it  must  attract  your  attention.  His  person," 
I  continues  this  author,  "  it  is  to  be  confessed,  is  no 
'  small  recommendation ;  but  be  is  to  be  highly  com- 
i  mended  for  not  losing  that  advantage,  and  adding  to 
propriety  of  speech  (which  might  pass  the  critidsm 
of  Longinus)  an  action  which  wo^  have  been  ap- 
I  proved  by  Demosthenes.  He  haa  a  peculiar  force  in 
.  his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience  who  could  not 
I  be  intelligent  hearers  of  bis  discourse  were  there  no 
explanation  as  well  as  grace  in  bis  action.  This  art 
of  his  is  used  with  the  most  exact  and  htmeet  skiU. 
I  He  never  attempts  your  passions  tUl  he  baa  convinced 
your  reason.  AH  the  objections  which  yon  can  fbrm 
are  laid  open  and  dispened  befbre  he  uses  the  least 
vehemence  !n  his  sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has 
your  head,  be  very  soon  wins  your  heart,  and  nevetr 
^  pretends  to  show  the  beauty  of  holiness  till  he  has 
convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it."  His  writings  In- 
clude Sermona  (Lond.  1740, 4  vols.  8vo,  fith  ed.) :— Oar. 
rnjrwfMfeftce  and  Chargu  (Lond.  1788-87,  4  vols.  Svo); 
besides  many  controversial  tracte  and  pamphleto  of 
'  tempOTary  interest.  See  Stacklkonse,  Jtfnhoirt^/U^. 
:  lertoy,  1727,  8vo;  Burnet,  AW^<j 
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Allibone,  Dictionary  of  AtOiort,  1,  80;  Hook,  EaJai- 
<utical  Biogn^kif,  i,  8d0  sq. 

Atterbmy,  I«wis,  bther  of  BiBfaop  Atterbary, 
VM  bon  about  the  year  16S1.  He  was  the  son  of 
T^ands  Atte(bnry,  rector  of  Blllton,  Northampton- 
shire, irtio,  among  other  minieters,  snbHcribed  the  Sol- 
emti  League  and  Covenant  in  1648.  Lewis  was  enter- 
ed a  Btndent  of  Christ  Charch,  Oxford,  in  1647,  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arta  February  28, 1649,  and 
was  crated  M.A.  by  a  dispensation  fWim  Oliver  Crom- 
well March  1, 1651.  He  was  one  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  visitors  appointed  by 
the  Parliament.  In  1654  he  became  rector  of  Great 
or  Broad  lUssington,  in  GloaoeBtershire,  and,  after  the 
Restoration,  took  a  presentation  for  that  benefice  un- 
der the  great  seal,  and  wag  instituted  again,  to  confirm 
his  title  to  it.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1657,  he 
was  admitted  rector  of  Middleton  or  Middleton  Keynes, 
in  Bucks,  and  at  the  return  of  Charles  II  took  the 
same  prudent  method  to  corroborate  his  title  to  this 
Uving.  July  25, 1660,  he  was  made  chaplain  extras* 
dinary  to  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  on  the  1st 
of  December,  in  the  fiame  year,  was  created  doctor  in 
divinity.  Returning  from  London,  whither  the  law- 
suits he  was  frequently  involved  in  luid  brought  him, 
he  was  drowned  near  his  own  house  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1698.  He  published  three  occasional 
•ermons,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Wood's 
Atheu.  Oxon.  toL  U,  ool.  Sll^Aew  Gen.  Bug.  Diet. 
i,877.  " 

Atterbmy,  Lewia,  eldest  wm  of  the  preceding, 
was  bora  at  Caldecot,  in  Bucks,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1666.  He  ms  educated  at  Westminster  School  midu- 
Dr.  Bushy,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfbrd.  He  was  or- 
dained dracon  in  September,  1679.  In  1688  fae  served 
as  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Pritcbard,  lord-mayor  of 
London.  In  Febrnary,  1684,  be  was  institnted  rector 
of  Symel,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  1691  we  find  bim 
lecturer  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  in  London.  Somi  after  bis 
marriage  he  settled  at  Hig^gate,  where  be  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  reverend  If  r.  Danid  Lathom.  on  whose 
death,  In  June,  1695,  he  became  pastor  of  the  chapel. 
He  bad  a  little  liefore  been  appointed  one  of  the  six 
preaching  chaplains  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Deomaric 
at  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  which  place  he  contin- 
ned  to  supply  after  she  came  to  the  crown,  and  ]ik»- 
wise  daring  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  To  help 
the  poor  of  his  ptrish,  he  studied  phy^ ;  and  after 
acquiring  condderable  skill,  jwacticed  gratis  among 
fab  poor  neighbors.  In  1707  the  qoeen  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Sbepperton,  in  Middlesex,  and  in 
March,  1719,  the  bishop  of  I>indon  colkted  hhn  to  the 
rectory  of  Homsey.  In  1720,  on  a  report  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Spmt,  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  he  applied  to 
his  brother  to  succeed  bim.  The  bishop  giving  his 
brethor  some  reaaonB  why  he  thought  it  improper  to 
make  him  Ids  andideacon,  the  doctor  replied,  "Tour 
lordship  very  well  knows  that  Lanfranc,  arcbbisfaop 
ofjCanterbnry,  had  a  brother  Ibr  his  archdeacon,  and 
that  Sir  Thomas  Here's  father  was  a  puisne  judge 
when  he  was  lord  chancellor.  And  thus,  in  the  sa- 
cred history,  did  God  iumself  appoint  that  the  safety 
and  advancement  of  the  patriarchs  should  be  procured 
by  their  younger  brother,  and  that  they,  with  their 
fiither,  sliould  live  under  the  protection  and  govern- 
ment of  Joseph."  In  answer  to  tliii^  the  U^op  in- 
forms his  brother  that  the  archdeacon  was  not  dead, 
but  well,  and  likely  to  continue  bo.  He  died,  how- 
ever, soon  after ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1720,  the 
bishop  collated  Dr.  Brydges,  the  duk^  of  Chandos's 
brother,  to  the  archdeaconry,  after  writing  thus  in 
tiie  morning  t» the  doctor;  ^'I  bopeyon  arecravinced, 
by  what  I  have  said  and  written,  diat  nothing  could 
have  been  more  improper  than  the  placing  you  in  that 
post  immediately  under  myself.  Could  1  have  been 
lay  under  that  thought,  you  may  be  sure  no  nun  liv- 


ing should  have  had  the  preference  to  jot."  ^tm 
the  doctor  answered Thoe  b  mmim  wkam 
reason,  I  think,  for  the  non-acoeptance,  bat  boob 
the  not  giving  it  And  since  yonr  lordsUp  ww  pbMrf 
to  signify  to  me  that  I  should  overrule  yoo  in  timmt' 
tar,  I  confess  it  was  some  disappointment  to  me. . . . 
I  hope  I  shall  bt  content  with  that  mrTiinr  post  it 
wliidi  I  am ;  my  time  at  lougeet  being  tmt  Aan  k\ 
tills  world,  and  my  health  not  snlhring  me  to  w^. 
those  necessary  applicatfens  Others  do,  mjt  do  I  » 
derstand  the  huiguage  of  the  present  times ;  for  I  £>j 
I  begin  to  grow  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  and  b 
ignorant  of  the  Weight  and  valoe  of  words,  ^uch  b, 
OUT  times  rise  and  fall  like  stock."  This  oocn^wij 
ence  is  creditable  to  tlw  bish*^,  at  least. 

Dr.  Atterbufy  died  at  Bath,  October  20. 17S1.  m 
published  Twehe  Sermon*  (London,  1720,  8to):— 
Stmoiu  (Lond.  lOM,  8vo)  i—Stbel  StrmomM,  «filad  ^ 
Yanlley,  with  a  lUb  of  Dr.  Atleriiuiy  ^  vols.  »ia 
n^&)i—Zjetten  m  tMe  Comuil  of  Tnmt;  and  mwmi 
translations  fhim  the  French.  In  his  will  he  gm 
some  few  twoks  to  the  libraries  at  Bedford  and  Nev 
port,  and  his  whole  collection  of  pamphlets,  amoett- 
ing  to  upward  of  two  hundred  volames,  to  the  libn- 
ry  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  charged  his  es- 
tate forever  with  the  payment  of  ten  pounds  yearij* 
to  a  schoalmistresB  to  instmct  giris  at  Newport-1^ 
nel,  which  salary  be  had  himself  in  his  lifetime  pai 
for  many  yeara.  He  tememtiered  some  of  his  frieiids. 
and  left  a  respectful  legacy  of  one  hnndred  pom^ 
to  his  "dear  fcrother,  lo  token  of  his  true  esteem  asd 
affiKtion,"  as  the  words  of  the  will  are,  and  made  tk 
Ushop's  son  Osbom  (after  his  granddaughter,  who  & 
not  lonp  Burvtve  Um)  tuSr  to  all  hia  fortane. — Sew 
Gm.  Bwg.  iMwnorg^  \,  877;  ^egimiioa  Biilmmm. 
voLi. 

AtteiBoU,  William,  a  clergymaa  of  tbe  Cfannl 

of  England,  rector  of  East  Hoadley,  was  ejected  tx 
non-conformity  in  1662,  and  was  snbsequently  mini*- 
ter  at  Isfleld,  Sussex.  His  writings  include  A  0»- 
menlary  on  the  Epiitle  to  Philemon  (London,  1612  ssd 
1638,  fol.)  :—A  Commentary  on  the  Nittory  of  Btdaa* 
and  Batac  (4to):— jl  Ommenieme  vpon  the  Fmrd 
Book  of  Motet,  caUed  JVimftrra  (London,  1618;  andia 
Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1667)  :—77te  Trumpet  o/Gvi 
(London) : — De  3acrameMi$  (4to) : — Catedkimat.  The 
work  on  the  sacraments  was  printed  in  English  in  IQi 
under  the  title  7%e  JV'etr  Qyvenant.  Be  also  wnitt 
7%ree  Treatiteg,  on  Luke  xii,  1 ;  xiii,  1 ;  Jonah  in,  4. 
— Landon,  Eedemaitietd  Diclioiiarg,  ^  ffilO ;  AUiboiu, 
Dictioncay  o/Attthort,  i,  81. 

Atthar'ates  CAr3apanic),  given  (1  Eadr.  ix,  i») 
as  a  person's  name;  evidentiy  by  a  mistake  of  (Ik 
translator  (comp.  Atbabias)  for  the  title  Tixsbiibi 
(q.  V.)  of  tiw  Mif^l  text  (NdL  viil,  9). 

Attlons,  St.,  pafetiareh  of  Constanthioide  in  40^ 
during  the  lift  of  the  rightfoi  patriafdi,  Chiytcibiin: 
he  succeeded  Arsacios,  who  was  intrikled  into  tht 
throne  when  Chryeostom  was  driven  away.  He  wu 
l>om  at  Sebaste,  In  Armenia,  and  led  an  ascetic  life 
under  Eustatbina,  the  bishop  of  that  see.  He  vsi  < 
man  erf  ability.  Palladios  accuaea  him  of  being  tk 
author  of  the  conaftoHygainstChiyostum;  andttt 
share  he  took  in  the  persecution  of  tiiat  saint,  and  U 
refusal  after  his  death  to  replace  his  name  on  the  ^ 
tychs,  caused  tbe  Western  bishops  and  the  people  of 
Constantinople  to  refuse  him  their  commnnion  until 
the  name  of  St.  Chrysoetom  was  restored.  SocnleJ, 
who  was  no  great  admirer  of  Chrysoetom,  givesamcn 
favorable  account  of  Atticua  (lib.  vi,  cap.  20 ;  vii,  cs]l 
2).  He  died  Oct.  10, 426,  bavii^  fitted  tbe  see  twtotv 
years.  Socratas  has  preserved  a  letter  of  this  paSi- 
arch  to  Gallioplus,  bishop  of  NfcjBa,  In  which  be  h- 
forms  him  that  he  has  sent  bim  three  hundred  gddn 
crowns  for  the  poor  of  that  dty.  Re  directs  him  Id 
administer  tethajmiilajftf<tiioiepDaKmcsoiiBvAo««* 
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forward  for  relM^  and  on  no  acraont 
I  pn  utytMag  to  those  who  made  a  bndneu  of  beg- 

Hft  also  rMommenda  that  the  distribatioD  should 
■  made  withoat  any  diBtinction  aa  to  religious  grounds 
SHf.  Berk*,  vtt,  26).  Sozomen  {Bitt,  £cdu.  vlii, 
E)  Mjs  of  Uin  tliat  *'  ha  poaseaaed  more  natural  gifto 
im  Vtmry  attainments,  whllo  he  eTtoeed  aptitnde 
k  the  management  of  a&ira,  and  iras  as  skilful  in 
Biying  on  intrigues  as  in  evading  the  machinations 
I  others.  Hifl  sermons  did  not  rise  above  mediocri- 
j,  ud  were  not  accounted  by  bte  auditors  of  sufficient 

to  be  [ffeserved  in  miting,"  and  asserts  that 
*ts  Attkna  was  disUngobbed  alike  for  learning,  pi- 
tf,  tad  discretion,  the  cbnrcbee  onder  hie  ei^sco- 
mu  ttlahied  a  TSiy  flonrishing  conditum."  He  also 
note  la  Enpa^n^oa  conoeming  the  incarnation  (The- 
liam),  and  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  concerning  the 
KtttatkRi  of  the  name  of  St.  Chrysostom  in  the  dip- 
[Tctu.  and  another  to  Peter  and  .£desins,  deacons  of 
kc  cbnrch  of  Alexandria,  concerning  the  restoratioQ 
If  peace  in  that  church.  A  fragment  of  a  bonily  on 
Ifei  Nativity  will  be  found  in  Ubbe,  ill,  116.— Cave, 
KiLUt.l,Ki  ;  hutdon,  Beetei.  Diet.  1,610. 

Atttla  (called  by  the  ancient  Germana  Etad,  in 
fie  HagTar  langoage  Atzel),  a  celebrated  Ung  of  the 
Hms,  raled  from  4M  to  168.  He  assured  his  people 
be  had  diacovered  the  simd  of  their  god,  with 
"iucb  be  was  to  procure  for  them  the  dominion  of  the 
vsrid.  He  called  Iiiaiself  the  Scourge  of  God,  and  his 
Mbjects  looked  upon  him  with  superstitious  awe.  He 
(sUadtd  his  sway  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and 
ini,uid  but  for  bis  defeat  by  JEtiua  in  the  Catalau- 
liut  pbins,  in  451,  wonld  have  destroyed  the  Roman 
Inpire.  He  spared  the  tity  of  Boine  in  conseqaence, 
k  a  bdieved,  OE  the  impression  made  vfoa  his  mind 
V^ImL    See  Leo  I,  Pope. 

Attlte  (p'n^,  kahmim%  gkdlet,  Jer.  ii,  83i 
"kadbaada,"  Isa.  iU,  SO).  Under  thb  head  we  pm. 
|nt  to  bring  together  a  general  description  of  the  va- 
utidae  of  apparel  with  either  sex  among  the 
luitnt  Jews,  so  f ar  aa  this  can  be  gathered  from  the 
K&Rs  of  antiquity,  leaving  a  more  detailed  account 
t)  ocb  portion  of  dress  in  its  alphabetical  place,  while 
1  <»parisoB  with  modem  Oriental  atyles  will  be 
^  ander  Cosrmn,  and  a  statement  of  the  mate- 
nli  imder  Cutthiko.  (See  generally  Jahn's  Ar- 
<^-ologj,  §  U8-135.)    Compare  also  Dkbsb. 

1.  Ualk  garments. — ^Tbe  r^ular  pieces  of  raiment 
■«n  by  men  were  chiefly  the  following,  to  which  may 
W  idded,  in  eases  of  ro^ty  or  eminence,  the  signet, 
mvn,  and  sceptie,  and  (for  wnanwnt)  the  a^let, 
tacdrt,  etc.  (which  see  severally). 

L  The  Jttrt  or  Aauc,  in  Heb.  nSPlS,  Utto'nOk,  gen- 
f^J  leadered  1^  the  Sept.  xiruf,  wluch  indeed  is 
"tsGracized  form  of  tbe  Heb.  word  (see  Gesenlua, 
^1.  BA.  p.  734).  It  was  tbe  usual  nndar-garment 
'(Wp.  Lev.  ivi^  4)  of  youths  (Gen.  xxvU,  8,  28,  etc.) 
"xl  ata  (2  Sam.  xv,  82),  also  of  tbe  priests  and  Le- 
^  in  thOr  service  (Exod.  xxvlli,  40;  Lev.  viii,  7, 
**;  5).  Female  tunics  or  "cbemises"  were  also 
"jfedbythe same  name (2Sam.xiii,  18;  Cant.v,8). 
i»  hOmttk  was  eomaumly  quite  short,  scarcely 
■^tiag  to  die  knee;  bat  eventually,  as  a  peculiar 
™4  there  [s  mentioned  (Gen.  xxvii,  8 ;  xxiii,  82 ;  2 
™>-  xBi,  19  sq.X  aa  an  ornamental  dress  of  yonng 
F^r^u  of  eUber  sex,  the  UUoiuth  pamm%  n^'plS 
="28,  Imic  of  the  eainmUet,  I.  e.  reaching  to'  the 
^((w*)  the  word  appears  to  signify;  seeGesenins, 
iff*,  p,  1117  J  rather  than  forty-eohrtd  tunic, 
"««rfmany  colors,"  as  In  the  Auth.  Vers,  after 
■•Sqt.  and  Vnlg.),  which  was  an  under^ross  with 
^•■i  and  extending  to  the  ankles  (Jose^as,  Ant. 
m,l).-_Wiiier,H,«8«.    See  Tuwia 

*■  lbs  auNlfe  or  rote,  a  oomprdMariva  term  that 
*tt*vs  ts  fatdade  aevetal  Heb.  worda,  signlfytag  not 


only  a  long  flowing  outer  garment,  but  sometimea  also 
a  wide  ni^r-garment  or  doable  tunic.  See  Robb. 
It  sometimes  approaches  the  signification  of  '*  veil" 
(see  below),  aa  this  was  often  like  a  modem  cloak,  or 
at  least  shawl.  Wide  flowing  mantles  were  a  fashion 
introduced  by  the  ascienta  from  the  Babylonians, 
Medea,  and  Pmlans  (Herod,  i,  195 ;  Strabo,  xi,  fi26). 
Such  are  doubtless  leforrad  to  In  IKu.  Ul,  21 ;  it  only 
remains  aucertaio  which  of  the  Chaldea  terms  there 
employed  (K^^'>9,  keoMa'^  Auth.  Vers,  ''bat,"  or 
^V^T^t'OV^^*' coat")  haa  this  signification.  Ge. 
seniuB  {J%e».  Bfh.  in  verb.)  renders  both  paUimn,  or 
cloak,  agidnst  the  Improbability  tbiU  in  a  single  versa 
two  kinds  of  mantle  would  be  named.  Others,  as 
Lengerke,  understand  the  second  word  to  mean  ttock- 
ingi,  wliicb  would  yield  a  good  sense,  and  one  agree- 
able to  etymology,  eould  we  be  sure  tliat  hosleiy  was 
employed  by  the  ancient  Babylonians.  The  word 
ViJinD,  petAiffW  (Isa.  iii,  24,  Auth.  Vers,  "stomach, 
er"),  which  some  regard  as  a  doak,  is  probably  a  /e»- 
five  garment  or  finery  (see  Gesenlua,  Theg,  Hdt.  p. 
U87).  Ewald  sepontes  the  word  thna;  ■<niB, 
hrtadA  iMntfe  (comp.  Syr.  KP^ia).  In  the  N.  T. 
the  mantle  is  denoted  by  aroKfi.  •  rofie,  snch  as  the 
scribes  wore  (Uaric  xil,  88),  a  long  garment  like  a 
gown,  reaching  to  tite  feeb  For  the  j^fiAf  and  fai- 
X&mK,  see  Appabbl.— Winer,  li,  64. 

8.  The  girdie,  in  Heb.  lian,  ckagor\  or  H^isn, 
dtagorah'  (the  osnal  name  both  for  male  and  female 
girdles,  Isa.  iii,  24;  wliether  the  same  article  of  ap. 
parel  Is  designated  by  C^tSS,  genasam',  "chests,"  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  24,  as  supposed  by  Hartmann,  is  doubt- 
ful), Gr.  ^utvrf,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  articles 
of  attire  among  the  Hebrews  and  Orientals  generally 
(comp.  Eaek.  xxiii,  IS;  Dan.  x,  (),  except  the  Phc». 
nicians  (Anson.  Am^  Grot.  14;  TertoU.  PaU.  i; 
Plant.  Ptai.  V,  2,  16 ;  see  Credner,  Joel,  p.  146  eq.). 
being  a  belt  by  which  tbe  under-garment  (tunic)  was 
gathered  at  tbe  waist,  and  thus  prevented  from  float- 
ing, as  well  as  hindering  the  person  in  walking  (1  Kings 
xviii,  46 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  ix,  1)  or  in  any  other  bod- 
ily motion  (aometintes  dancing,  2  Sam.  vi,  14).  Hence 
girdles  were  often  bestowed  aa  presents  (2  Sam.  xviii, 
11 ;  1  Mace,  x,  87),  and  were  an  article  of  ftncy  goodn 
(Prov.  xxid,  24).  The  poor  and  ascetic  classes  wore 
girdles  of  leather  (2  Kings  i,  6 ;  Matt  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i, 
6,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,  of  half  a  foot  in  width), 
the  rich  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii,  1 ;  comp.  Arvlenx,  iii,  247) 
or  byssns  (Eaek.  zvi,  10 ;  the  modems  even  of  silk, 
of  some  four  flngers'  breadth,  Uaritl,  p.  214;  Char- 
din,  iU,  68),  ornamented  (Dan.  x,  6;  1  Mace,  x,  69; 
xi,  68;  xiv,  44;  Curt,  iii,  8,  18 ;  comp.  Arvienx,  ill, 
241 ;  a  Persian  fashion,  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  4,  9;  comp, 
Brisson,  Segn.  Pert.  p.  169  eq.)  in  a  costly  manner 
(with  gold,  jewels,  etc.) ;  this  last  description  was  es- 
pecially valued  In  female  girdles,  which,  being  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  household  manufacture  (Prov. 
xxxi,  17),  was  probably  tbe  chief  article  of  feminine 
Inxuiy  (Isa.  iti,  20, 24 ;  comp.  JUai,  xlr,  181 ;  Odg$$. 
V,  281 ;  Hartmann,  fleftrtorfii.  H,  899  aq.).  The  men 
wore  girdles  abont  the  l<^s  (1  Kings  il,  6 ;  xviU,  46 ; 
2King8iv,29;  Jer.  xiii,  11;  Rer.^lS;  xv,  6,  etc.), 
but  the  priests  somewhat  higher  around  the  breast 
(Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7,  2);  the  women,  as  still  in  the 
East,  wore  the  girdle  lower  and  looser  (Niebuhr,  Reit. 
11,  184,  pi.  27;  286,  pi.  64;  comp.  Odgti.  iii,  IM). 
Tbe  sacetdotal  girdle  is  called  (Aitef,  and  was 

tied  up  in  front,  so  that  the  two  ends  hnng  down  to 
the  feet ;  female  girdles  wore  called  fi'^'iTSp,  KiA«&«- 
rm'  (Isa.  iii,  20;  Jer.  U,  82);  while  men's  ^cdles 
were  generaUy  called  l-iTK,  ezor^.  Ancientiy,  as  still, 
persona  wore  In  the  girdle  the  sword  (daffier,  3  Sam. 
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dal  put  of  a  good  eqnipnieot  of  the  wwrlor,  1  Kings 
ii,  5 ;  Isa.  v,  27 ;  and  the  pbrasa  "  to  gird  ona's  self" 
is  tantamount  to  arming  for  battle,  Isa.  rlii,  9 ;  Psa. 
Izxvi,  11;  1  Hacc.  iii,  58;  comp.  Herod,  viii,  120; 
Plutarch,  Ciidol.  9)  and  the  inkstand  (Exek.  ix,  3; 
oonp.  Shaw,  p.  199;  Schulz,  Lot.  r,  890);  it  also 
•erred  as  a  pone  (Hatt.  x,  9 ;  Mark  tI,  8 ;  comp.  2 
Sam.  XTiii,  11 ;  JambUch.  Vit.  P^kag.  27,  p.  121 ; 
Uv.  xxziii,  89;  Snet.  VU.  16;  Plant.  Pom.  v,  2,  48 
Mi  l  JuvMi.  xlT,  297;  GalL  xv,  li,  4;  Niebnhr, 


Beaekr.  p.  64;  Shaw,  p.  199;  see  Rost,  De  vet.  tt 
pecmiaria,  Jon.  1681).  The  passing  over  one's  g 
die  to  anoUter  Is  among  friends  a  mark  of  great  eta 
dence  and  intimate  relation  (1  Sam.  xvlii,  4 ;  tec 
■eumOller,  Morgtni.  ill,  108) ;  when  it  occora  bet» 
(high)  fnncticmariei  it  ia  a  symbol  of  installation  ii 
honor  (Isa.  xxil,  31 ;  on  Isa.  Hi,  24,  see  Gesenloi. 
loc, ;  and  in  general  see  Credner,  Jod^  p.  142  fqi 
—Winer,  1, 448.  See  G1KD1.S. 
4.  The  iHrbm,  of  which  then  w«n  wiotu  kiwli 


J,  Efj^Tptlaii.— a.  Rt^aL 


Andent  Orteotal  Hodea  of  Attire. 
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Uodam  Oriental  ModM  of  Attba. 
a.  BedoolB.  k  Mamelook.  a  BethUmlte  Woi^ 


(1.)  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews' <tf  either  sex,  coifs, 
fonned  of  folds  voond  about  (comp.         1Q3n)  tbe 
bead,  were  in  common  use,  bnt  nothing  distinct  is 
^ven  M  to  their  shape.    Their  usnal  names  are  as 
follows:  (a.)  Sj^SX,  tsanipk',  which  is  applied  to  men 
(Job  xzix,  14),  women  (Isa.  iii,  2S),  and  the  higb- 
prieet  (Zedi.  iii,  6) ;  bnt  which,  according  to  all  the 
passages,  was  a  promfaient  dlstinctiTe  cofltume.  (fi.) 
r^SQ,  mttM'pketk  (Sept.  xiSaptc  or  /iirpa),  which 
ocean  more  frequently  of  tbe  cap  of  the  bigh-priest 
(Ezod.  xxviU,  4,  87,  89;  xzix,  6;  Lev.  xri,  4,  etc.), 
and  bot  onceof  thaklng(£zek.  xxijSl).  SeeHiOH- 
PBiEBT.    (c.)  rtT^aia,  migbaaA',  simply  the  bonnet 
of  the  ordinary  priests  (Exod.  xxviii,  40;  xxtx,  9; 
her.  Tui,  13;  see  tbe  description  of  Josephas,  under 
the  article  Sacsedot&l  Order),    (d.)  "lEJ^,  peir', 
which  occur*  of  the  head-dress  of  men  (Isa.  Ixi,  8,  10; 
Ezek.  xxlv,  17)  and  women  (Isa.  iii,  20),  and  some- 
tiTD«96  stands  in  connection  with  tbe  forcing  term 
(Pis^aan  ■'■letB,  Exod.  xxxix,  28;  comp,  Ezek.  xllv, 
16).    ^is  was  likewise  a  piece  of  special  apparel. 
Scbroeder  (Fetttf.  MiU.  p.  94  sq.)  understands  a  high- 
towering  turban.  The  n*l^BS,  ttephirtA'  (Isa.  xxvUi, 
^),  signifies  a  crown  or  diadem,  and  does  not  belong 
here  (see  Gesenius  in  loc) ;  on  the  other  band,  Hart- 
mann  (JBeMer.  iU,  262)  explains  It  <rf  a  eha^t  of 
t;oi){pDns  flowers.   See  Cbowh.   Among  tbe  modem 
,  Arabs  and  Persians  there  are  very  various  kinds  of 
.  turbans  (some  of  them  exceedingly  costly),  which  are 
always  wound  out  of  a  long  piece  of  muslin  (Arvieux, 
Voyafe,  iii,  248;  Niebofar,  Beisen,  i,  159,  comp.  pi, 
;   14-2^.    ITevertbelees,  this  species  of  head  attire  ap- 
pears not  to  bave  been  cnstooiary  in  the  ancient  East. 
'  On  tbe  ndns  of  Parsepolie  are  delineated  sometimes 
caps  (fiat  and  pointed),  sometimes  turbans,  which  were 
'   wholly  wound  out  of  stripe  of  cloth,  and  ended  in  a 
'    point  (Niebuhr,  Seiten,  ii,  pi.  21,  22).    The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  form  of  the  coiffbre  of  the  Hebrews, 
Ordinary  Israelites,  i.  e.  laborers,  proliably  bound  the 
'    hair  about  only  with  a  cord  or  ribbon  (Niebnbr,  Betchr. 
p.  64 ;  Auen,  i,  292 ;  comp.  the  Fersepolitan  figures 
in  Tol.  il,  pL  22.  flg.  9;  pi.  28,  fig.  6,  6,  11),  or 
i   vra{^ed  «  doth  aionnd  the  hesd,  as  is  yet  customary 
j   in  Arabia.   The  nets  (ni330)  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
I    mod  (Misbna,  Ckd.  xxiv,  16)  were  not  hoods  (of 
-    Women),  bnt  protective*  for  the  eyesight.    (2.)  The 
tians  of  tbe  Chaldsans  (Herod,  i,  195)  are  called 
Q^^a^,  tehim'  (Ezek.  sdii,  IS),  probably  tiom  tttOt 


colored  material ;  they  were,  according  to  the  mono' 
ments  (MQnter,  ltd.  d.  Babgl.  p.  97),  high  in  formj 
and  such  some  interpreters  (as  Jahn,  ArdtaaL  I,  ii, 
118  sq.)  find  among  tbe  Persians  (T^'^'^Sn,  tatrile', 
Estfa.  viil,  IS;  K^3'?3,  karbela',  Dan. 'iii,  21),  al- 
though both  these  passages  rather  refer  to  cloait  (see 
Lengerke,  in  loc.), — Wtner,  ii,  634.  See  Head-dkess. 

5.  Tbe  thoe  na'tU;  virSStjfia,  travlaXtav,  son* 
dal)  was  among  the  Orientals  (as  also  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans),  and  still  is,  a  simple  tote  of  leath- 
er or  wood,  which  was  fastened  under  tbe  foot  (comp. 
mebnhr,  Seackr.  p.  68,  pt  S;  Mariti,  Tr<m.  p.  214; 
Harmer,  Obt.  iii,  804  sq.)  by  a  thong  (y\^^h,  aerok'. 
Gen.  xiv,  28;  Isa.  v,  27;  1/iac,  Mark  i,  7;  Luke  iii, 
16,  etc. ;  comp.  Perizzonias  ad  ^Itan.  Var.  Hitt,  ix, 
11)  passing  over  it.  This  protection  for  the  feet,  at 
once  suitable  to  the  climate  of  tbe  East,  and  probably 
cheap  (comp.  Amos  ii,  6;  viii,  6),  is  found  very  gen- 
erally represented  on  tbe  PersepolUan  monuments 
(Niebuhr,  Raiat,  ii,  18S,  pL  88,  6 ;  Ker  Pttrter,  Trav. 
i,  pL  69^  40^  41, 47).  Females  probably  wore  a  more 
costiy  sort  of  sandahi  (Jud.  xvi,  II ;  comp.  Cant,  vii, 
1  [see  the  Targ."] ;  Ezek.  xvi,  10),  since  also  among 
the  Syrians  (Virg.  ^n.  i,  866  sq.),  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans  (Martial,  ii,  29, 8),  shoes  of  va- 
rioKated  (especially  purple-colored)  leather,  and  even 
gflt  (calcei  ann^),  were  a  fiivorite  artiela  ^  luxury ; 
and,  although  a  conriderable  part  of  this  decoration 
might  be  expended  upon  the  latchet  merely,  yet  there 
is  also  evidence  that  sandals  with  a  side  and  upper 
leather  (like  slippers)  were  employed.  The  (eminent) 
Persians  certainly  wore  actual  shoes  (Xenoph.  Cj/rop, 
viii,  1, 41 ;  Strabo,  xv,  784),  and  the  monuments  rep- 
resent a  kind  of  half-boot  (Ker  Porter,  Trav.  i,  [d. 
89)  i  the  shoes  of  the  Babylonians,  according  to  Strabo 
(xvi,  746),  were  no  ordinary  sandal,  and  it  is  possible 
that  tbe  later  Hebrews  wore  «  covering  for  the  feet 
similar  to  theirs.  The  task  of  binding  on  and  unbind- 
ing (\vnv,  Aristoph.  T%amoph.  1188;  in  Heb.  bda, 
y  ?n,  or  E)?0)  these  soles,  and  of  carrying  them  about 
for  one's  use,  was  assigned  to  (menial)  slaves  (Matt, 
iii,  11 ;  Mark  1,  7:  John  i,  27;  Acts  xiii,  26;  comp. 
Talm.  Bab,  Kiddtah,  xvii,  2 ;  Kethvboth,  Ixri,  1 ;  Pin- 
tarch,  Sympot.  vii,  8,  4 ;  Arrian,  Eptd.  iii,  26, 21 ;  Eo- 
seb.  ffitt.  Ecd.  iv,  15;  see  Kype,  Ob§erv.  i,  12sq. ;  C. 
W.  Volland  [A.  Plathner],  De  tamdt^iffemlU  Hebr.  Ti- 
teb.  1712;  also  In  Ugolini  Tketaur.  xxix).  Indoors 
the  Orientals  wore  no  shoes,  wliich  visitors  were  re- 
quired to  leave  in  the  outer  b^  ^i»n^«Ln.na^gy»> 
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po$.  p.  318).  Only  at  the  puchsl  meal  wen  th«  Is- 
raelite to  keep  tfaeir  sboes  on  (Exod.  xii,  11),  in  order 
to  complete  their  equipiaent  for  travelling  since  for 
a  Jotmey  and  on  going  out  penons  of  coiusa  aasumed 
their  sandals  (Acta  xii,  8).  It  was  cuatomaiT  in  very 
early  tfanes,  however,  to  walk  barrfoot  (^^n^y  y^'^ 
^VVey,  midopedey  ia  aacred  qMts,  when  the  Dei^  waa 
believed  to  have  been  disci oeed  (Exod.  lii,  6 ;  Acta  vii, 
83 ;  Josh.  T,  16) ;  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition 
(see  JoeephoB,  Ant.  U,  16,  I),  which  the  O.  T.  by  no 
means  contradicts,  the  Jewish  priesta  performed  their 
sacred  services  nnsandalled  (corop.  Ovid,  Fatt.  vi, 
897 :  see  Ba'iduin,  De  caiceo,  p.  28;  Doofctai  Analeci.  i, 
67  sq. ;  Spanheim  ad  Coffm.  Cerer,  825 ;  Carpsov,  D$ 
diacaleatiime  m  loco  aacro,  Ups.  1729;  also  in  bis  Ap- 
pant,  amtiq,  p.  766  eq. ;  Welch,  D«  rttigioaa  vttentm 
awiroStioif,  Jen.  1766;  also  in  his  Dutert.  ad  Acta 
Ap.  i ;  Wichtmannshausen,  De  calceo  in  Ebraor.  aacru 
deponendo,  Viteb,  1721 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Tketceur.  xzix). 
Also,  in  deep  grief,  persons  went  unshod  (2  Sam.  xv, 
80;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  28;  Isa.  xx,2;  comp.  Bion, 7(fyfl. 
i,  21;  Stat  TkA,  ix,  672;  Ktrcbmann,  Dtfimerib. 
Jtom.  p.  866;  RosenmQller,  Morgml.  Iv,  8i0).  The 
pnllingoff  the  shoe  was  a  legal  act,  symtwHcal,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Levirate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv,  9, 10;  Ruth 
iv,  7 ;  comp.  Otbo,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  112),  that  the  indi- 
vidual surrendered  bis  title  or  passed  It  over  to  anoth- 
er, who  tboa,  as  it  were,  stepped  into  his  shoes  (Roaen- 
mOller,  MorgmL  ill,  71  sq.),  a  usafce  that  aestna  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Pea.  Ix,  10;  cviii,  10  (camp.  Castel].Z«r. 
heftagloU.  2342;  Baldnbi,  Dt  ctUeeo,  p.  217  sq. ;  see 
Ewaid,  PftUm.  p.  813).  The  generally  unavoidable 
collection  of  dust  and  stains  upon  ttm  covering  of  the 
fi>ot  among  ttie  Israelites  rendered  the  6eqa«nt  wash- 
in^:  of  the  feet  necessary.  See  UitcLBAMKEss.  Shoe- 
makers  ara  named  in  the  Talmnd  [sea  Hbchanic]; 
among  the  Perrians  the  &trication  of  foot-clothing  was 
carried  ob  In  mannfiictnieB  (Xenopfa.  Cyrop.  viil,  S,  6), 
On  the  subject  fcenenlly,  see  Bynens,  De  edeeis  rtt. 
Hebr.  (Dordr.  1682,  1715 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Themxur. 
xxix);  Rottb^U,  De  vettib.  et  calceu  lirmlit.  (Hafli. 
1765) ;  Balduin,  Calctve  aniiq. ;  and  Nigron,  De  eaU' 
ffaret.(L.B.  1711).— Winer,  ii, 428.    See  Sandal. 

11.  Fbhalb  articles  of  apparel  coDBiBted,  in  addition 
to  the  ftmgdng,  of  the  following  pieces  of  ornament 
(nnlesB  we  except  the  v^)  rather  than  neoeB^ty.  See 
idsoPAisT;  OnifAHBirr;  Head-dress. 

6.  Tba  vol  (in  general  perhaps  D^p7  HlbS,  a  cov- 
rrmgofike  eyct,  Oen.  xx,  16)  belongs  througbont  the 
East  to  this  day  aa  a  most  indinpenBable  piece  of  fe- 
male attire,  and  no  lady  of  character  and  respectabili- 
ty  allows  herself  to  be  seen  without  it  in  public,  even 
by  strangers  within  doors  (comp.  the  Koran,  xxxiii, 
56).  Only  female  slaves  (Niebuhr,  Reiten,  ii,  162), 
public  dancing-girls  (who  are  prolwtily  always  prosti- 
tutes, yet  do  not  usually  dispense  with  the  veil,  Haa- 
selquist,  Tyav.  p.  73,  bat  are  easily  induced  to  lay  It 
aside,  Niebuhr,  Jieitm,  1, 184),  and  in  general  women 
of  the  lowest  class  constate  an  exception  to  this  nni- 
^-ersal  custom.  These  usages  appear,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  Iteen  prevalent  among  the  Israelites  (see  Bucher, 
A  ntiquit.  BtAr.  et  Grac.  de  vetatii  feminU,  Bndiss. 
1717^  rince  we  cannot  suppose  the  priva^  wd  re- 
straint of  females  to  have  been  less  than  hi  modern 
Oriental  socle^  [see  Wifr],  although  in  patriarchal 
times  a  less  strict  etiquette  would  seem  to  have  pr&< 
vailed  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  vdl.  Virgins 
(Gen.  xxiv,  16  sq.)  and  even  wives  (Gen.  xii,  14)  of 
the  old  Hebraw  nomads,  especially  in  domestic  em- 
ployments, appear  to  have  gone  tinbesitatittgly  with- 
out a  veil,  as  still  in  Arabia  (WelUted,  1,  249)  and  Pal- 
estine (Roasegger,  ill,  109) ;  but  the  betroth^  covered 
herself  In  the  presence  of  her  bridegroom  (Gen.  xxiv, 
66 ;  comp.  the  phrase  tiii6«ra  eira),  and  to  this  act  of 

^icacy  the  apostle  appeara  to  allude  in  1  Cor.  xi,  5 
Courtesans  were  known  by  their  deep  veiling 


I  (Gen.  xxxriii,  16;  comp.  Petron.  16),  and  soagk  ik 

:  more  to  decoy  by  this  mark  of  modesty.  Thin  tb 
veil  was  a  principal  article  of  female  eoctmne  ta  tk 
IsraelitiBb  tepahlie  appears  fhim  Isa.  iii,  22;  Csati, 
7 ;  and  ladies  of  rank  may  have  worn  aeviiil  vA. 
one  over  the  other,  like  the  modem  Oriental  vcas 

:  (Buckingham,  ii,  888).    The  various  speoes  of 
designated  by  the  se^'eral  Heb.  terms  haraig  thisp^- 

'  era!  significance  are  but  uncertainly  Indicated  by  At 

, e^^ologies  of  the  diffierent  words:  (1.)  i?^,  mi.' 
(Isa.  iii,  19),  is  thought  On  accordance  with  its  An)* 

[  synon^-m  ra/)  to  be  the  large  general  coveting  thnn 
looaely  aronnd  the  head  and  temples,  and  haa^ 
^wn  in  walking,  yet  so  arranged  about  the  eyes  aitg 
allow  the  female  to  see  throng  tbc  fidda  (sea  Jahs. 
pi.  9,  iig.  10).  lntbaTahaiid(HiBhna,.8iaU.TiC 
Arab  women  are  designated  (Tl^'?*^)  ftoaa  tUs  ptea. 
liaritytrf  dress.  (8.)  l-^-l^,  FadNT  (Ibm.  iii,  28;  Cat 
v,  7),  may  denote  the  tliin  covering  that  Orieatal  k- 
males  still  wear  over  the  entire  clothing,  and  mifb: 

;  have  been  earlier  styled  a  mantle  (see  Jabo,  pL  8,  it 

\  12;  comp.  SchrOder,  Vettit.  muiier,  p.  368  sq.). 

;  A  still  ditferant  kind  of  veil,  which  ia  yet  won  ii 
Egypt  (Kiebnhr,  Xrwen,  i,  166)  and  Syiis  (Arnnx. 
Voyage^  iii,  247),  covered  the  bosom,  neck,  and  cktck 
aa  Ibr  as  the  nose,  while  the  eyes  were  left  fne  (m* 
Jahn,  pi.  in,  fig.  1).  This  form  is  depicted  on  Ibr 
Persepolitan  ruins,  and  may  also  have  been  in  com- 
mon  use  by  the  Hebrewesses.  Yet  this  impart  cano^ 
on  intrinsic  grounds,  t>e  assigned  to  either  of  the  -wtsit 

ttaiph'  (Oen.  xxiv,  66;  xxxviU,  14,  19; 
dipunpov),  or  MIBX,  ttatOKak'  (Cant,  iv,  1.  S;  ri.  T; 

[  Isa.  xlvii,  2);  and  whether  this  last  means  in  gown) 
veil  (Hartmann,  Hebr^erin.  iii,  286  sq.)  is  dosbtfU  (G*- 
senias,  Jeaa.  In  Iso. ;  RmenmfkUert  Oimt.  in  loc.)<— W 
ner,  ii,  416.   See  Veil. 

7.  The  armlet,  or  band  fat  the  wrist  O'^^^X,  famf. 
or  MT^pS,  ttoMtdoA"),  was  a  very  favorite  ornainnt, 
not  only  of  all  ancient  nations  (Ttin.  xxziU.  10,  U: 
xii,  42;  vii,  29;  Liv.  x,  44;  Suet.  Ner.  90%  bste^e- 
dally  of  Orientals  (so  much  so  tliat  gold  and  bQW 
ones  are  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  xviii,  80;  xxxv,M: 
Ixxvi,  21 ;  on  the  fonns  of  ancient  Egyptian  oata,  kc 
Wilkinson,  iii,  874),  being  worn  1^  men  as  well  si 
women  (Xenoph.  Cynp.  i,  8,  2;  Anab,  i,  6,  8;  Con. 
vii],  9,  21 ;  Petron.  Sat.  82 ;  oomp.  Bartholin,  Dt  »■ 
millU  vet.  Amst.  1676;  Scbrdder,  De  t'e$tit.  anl  p. 
66  sq.).  Among  the  Hebrew  females  it  was  gmml 
from  the  earliest  times  (G«b.  xxir,  22,  80,  47;  coof. 
Isa.  iii,  19;  Ezek.  xirf,  11;  xxiii,42;  Jud.  x,H),bot 
among  the  men  those  of  rank  only  appear  to  have  w<aii 
it  (2  Sam.  i,  10;  comp.  Nam.  xxxi,  50;  see  Harnxr. 
ii,  126  eq. ;  Ker  Porter,  ii,  pi.  60).  They  conri.<<*d 
either  of  rings  (of  ivory,  predous  metals,  etc ;  among 
the  poor  probably  likewise  of  bom,  as  in  modem  tames, 
Hanner,  ill,  868)  or  of  cords  and  chains,  ri"il^, 
roth'  (Isa.  iii,  19).  They  were  worn  on  boA  arwor 
(more  usually)  on  one  arm  (the  right  ?  ^rach,  sxi 
23),  and  partly  covered  the  wrist  (Xenoph.  Qfrop.  ^ 
4,  2);  but  (in  Penia)  they  are  often  eo  broad  u  le 
reach  to  the  elbows  (comp.  Niebuhr,  Aewea,  1,  161; 
Hartmann,  Hebr.  ii,  178  sq. ;  Buckingham,  iteaopul- 
p.  483).  See  Bkacblbt.  Like  the  ear-rings,  the  arm- 
lets also  generally  served  as  amulets  (nin.  auriii,  Cy 
—Winer,  i,  88.    See  TauskaH. 

8.  The  aai^  (03?i  tt'ket;  conp.  wifMof  vptw,  He- 
rod, iv,  168,  periteelie;  also  viitj,  Lndan,  Leaplim 
9),  of  metal,  horn,  ivory,  etc.,  was  in  ancient  timet,  m 
still  by  Eastern  ladies,  extensively  worn  abeot  At 
feet  (Isa.  iii,  18;  see  Hichaelis,  hi  Pott's  3fBogt.% 
90;  Niebuhr,  Reiam,  i,  164;  Russell,  Aleppo,  G,  UO: 
Hanner,  ii,  400  sq. ;  ROppel,  Abgu.  i,  201 ;  ii,  179: 
comp.  iJongi  Potior,  i,  2 ;  Aristwnet.  Ep.  i,  19),  beioi 
indeed  an  Oriea^4|ri;ii(>9@PI9c^^4, 17,  66;  Fin 
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sxfil,  M;  comp.  Jad.  x,  4).  They  an  generally  bo 
nvnged  that  in  walking  a  clapping  or  cUnking  ia 
iard  (Isa.  iii,  16;  comp.  Koran,  xxIt,  32;  Tertull. 
uU.  J^n.  7;  Dongtni  Attaleet.  i,  243;  Arrieox,  iU, 
il  i  Sbaw,  p.  211),  of  vhich  the  wearer  is  greatly 
road  (comp.  RoaenmOllBr,  MorgeaL  iv,  212),  eapecia}- 
T  among  coquettish  females  (comp.  AriatKOet.  Ep.  i, 
•  Dougtai  AnalecL  1,  2«).  Somethnee  nnsll  chains 
n-inys,  itearoth'.  In.  IH,  20;  Talm.  O-^iaS,  keba- 
m")  were  bstened  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  proba- 
Iv  in  order  to  secore  a  short  genteet  step  (Harmer, 
t,  468 ;  R&ppel,  AbgM.  ii,  53 ;  comp.  Clem.  Alex. 
'redag.  %  8d;  and  the  Gemara,  in  S/uAb.  vi,  4);  ac- 
ordiag  to  the  rabbins  (eee  Sureohofiius'a  Mitchna,  ii, 
6),  parhapa  to  jHrove  tiieir  maidenly  innocence  (Mt- 
liuUa,JViM;JZedU.ii,lfi6sq.).  (Soe  generally  Schrd- 
ler^  De  Vatit.mHL  cl,  §8;  Bjamas,  J)«  eahoM  Hebr. 
,  8;  Hartmun,  BOriterim.  0,  188 sq.;  lU,  217  sq.; 
P.  Lyser]  C.  G.  Blnraberg,  De  D"^p3S,  Lipe.  1683 ; 
lUo  in  Hassi  et  Ikenii  Nov.  lAet.  1, 863  aq. ;  also  in  Ugo- 
ini  n^aaar.  xxix).— Winer,  i,  381.    See  Axsxkt. 

9.  The  ned^aee,  T^a^'  *  still  very  &vorite 

■rnament  Id  the  East  (Ptot.  i,  9;  lil,  S;  xx7,  12; 
^ek.  xvi,  11 ;  Ho«.  U,  13),  which  not  only  women 
^Cant.iT,9;  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  riii,  6, 18),  but  also  (em- 
Dent)  men,  even  warriors,  perhaps  the  last,  however, 
koiong  the  Medea  and  Persians  QCenoph.  Q/rtp,  i,  3, 
t;  ilaaft.i,6,8;  8,29;  Cmt.  Ui,  8, 18;  Phi- 

ostr.  ApolL  U,  1;  Strsbo,  It,  197;  comp.  Odfu,  xt, 
160 ;  Adams,  Rom.  Anfiq.  ii,  196),  as  among  the  Belgic 
jBoIa  (Strabo,  iv,  197),  for  we  find  no  trace  of  this  as 
ra  article  of  male  attire  among  the  Israelites  (see 
)cbefi«r,  De  lorquSms,  Holm.  1668 ;  c  notis  a  J.  Nic- 
ilu,  Ramb.  1707).  l^ecklaces  were  made  sometimes 
if  metal,  at  others  of  atoaes  or  pearls,  which  were 
itrung  opon  a  cord  (QMq*in,  ckwuam',  Cant,  i,  10; 
Gomp.  FrUm,  ad  Ibn  Fotzbrn.  Petropol.  1823,  p.  86  sq. ; 
the  D'^'l'in,  form',  Cant,  i,  10,  are  probably  not  a  neck- 
lace ^olg.  mm'eamla],  but  an  onument  fbr  the  head, 
moat  likely  strings  of  pearls  en  twisted  in  the  hair  or 
■ttached  to  the  head-dress  [q.  and  flowing  down, 
IM  Hicbaelia,  in  loc),  and  hang  down  to  the  breast, 
or  even  as  &r  as  the  ghrdle  (Jerome  ad  Ezeeh.  xvii,  11 ; 
Arrienx,  iii,  263).  Persons  of  rank'  perhaps  wore  sev- 
eral Bach.  Ottier  articles  of  finery  were  also  at  times 
attached  to  them,  sach  as  (I.)  C^sSltb,  takaroTttm':, 
kaif-moont  or  crescents,  Isa.  iii,  18  (Sept.  fittvioKot ; 
comp.  bamta^  Plant  £^  v,  1,  84;  see  TertuU.  Cult, 
fern,  ii,  10;  called  in  Arabic  ahtjai);  comp.  Jndg. 
<^  31  (where  similar  trinkets  appear  as  ornaments 
fer  cunela'  necks);  (2.)  Smdliii^oftU$,  ti^S  "^na, 
fioHgr'  me'jAeA  (Ut.  hotuet  ef  tkt  aoul),  Isa.' 11^20 
(comp.  Le  Bmyn,  Voge^  1,  217;  Chardin,  iii,  72); 
(^)  perhapa  little  stellated  Uudi,  iMnritn', 
lu.  iii,  16 ;  and  (4.)  terpeaU,  D'^l^nV,  keia*kim%  Isa. 
m,  20,  probably  as  amulets  (q.  t.)  ;  mit  see  Gesenius, 
Comm.  z.  Jeta.  i,  309,  211.  Ladies  may  aiao  have 
worn  rings  (collare)  of  metal  aronnd  the  neck  (see  Mie- 
^ahr,  R^en,  i,  164 ;  comp.  Yirg.  jf!n.  v,  669).  Among 
the  Peruana  kings  used  to  invest  men  with  a  neck- 
^  (T|^3T3n,  hoTmii',  which,  however,  may  mean 
ann/eO  as  a  mark  of  favor  (Dan.  V,  7 ;  xvi,29;  comp. 
Xenoph.  Anab,  i,  2,  27;  Cyrop.  viU,  6, 18);  and  itap- 
peon  that  a  higher  rank  was  associated  with  this  dis- 
tinctton  (Dan.  t,  7).  Id  Egypt  tfie  prime  minister  of 
■tate  Was  adorned  with  a  (state)  necklace  (Gen.  xli, 
43);  the  <duef-jastice  also  wore  a  golden  chain,  with 
the  iiymbol  of  truth  attached  (Died.  Sic.  i,  48 ;  comp. 
Hengrtenberg,  Moms,  p.  29  sq.).  (See  generally 
SclirAder,  Vestit.  nmlUr.  p.  180  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Heb- 
raem.  ii,  172  sq.,  269  sq. ;  iii,  208, 267  sq.)— Winer, 
i,  466.   See  KncKLacB. 

10.  auMW^s  were  universal  in  the  East  with  wom- 
«  (Bxod.  xxxU,  8;  Exek.  xvi,  12;  Jnd.  x,  4)  and 


chUdren  of  both  sexes  (Exod.  xxxii,  2 ;  comp.  Buck- 
ingham, Trav.  p.  241,  342).  Travellers  have  found 
them  sometimes  small  and  closely  fitting  tbe  ear,  some- 
times very  large  and  heavy  (Mandelslo,  Reiten,  p.  21 ; 
in  North  Africa  as  thick  aa  a  good-sixed  pipe«tem, 
Hfiat,  Maroceo,  p.  119),  foor  fingers'  breadth  in  diam- 
eter; they  so  enlarge  tiie  bole  tiuoogh  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  that  it  is  said  one  can  pass  two  fingers  through  it 
(Harmer,  Ob$.  iii,  814).  Luxury  has  carried  the  fiish- 
ion  to  sucb  a  jutch  that  women  puncture  aa  many  ap- 
ertures in  the  ear-lotie  as  possible,  and  hang  a  ring 
through  each  (Arvieux,  iii,  25) ;  Wellsted  (Trao^  i, 
224)  counted  sometimes  fifteen  in  a  nngle  ear,  and 
Rnsse^r  (II,  ii,  180)  speaks  of  even  twenty.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  designated  this  ornament  tbe 
ttfma  fi13,  ne'tem  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxxv,  4,  ^SK  D'^QTS 
dn-^STK^,  tk6  riagt  that  vere  in  their  eora),  and  ^^37, 
Offil  (Ezek.  xvl,  2),  which  almost  everywhere  also 
Bi>miiy  ring  or  hoop.  See  Bmo.  Besides  proper 
rings  (of  bom,  bone,  or  metal),  persons  also  wore  oth- 
er trinkets  in  the  ear,  which  were  called,  for  exam- 
ple, (1.)  nis'^BS,  ne^fhoth',  little  drops  (Jodg.  viii, 
26 ;  Isa.  iii,  19),  i.  e.  ear  pendanto  with  dny  belle,  name- 
ly pearls  (Gr.  crdXayna,  Lat.  italaffmium,  Plant.  3/en. 
iii,  16) ;  (2.)  nn,  kumaz'y  on  tbe  ottter  band,  is  prob- 
ably not  an  ear-ring,  but  necklace  or  amulet  (see 
senias.  The*.  Heb.  p.  692) ;  (8.)  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Jewish  ear-ring,  see  the  Hisluia  (Ctelm,  xi,  9 ;  ac- 
cording  to  tbe  Hishna,  ShaJib.  vi,  6,  tbe  girls  first  drew 
a  coed  thnmgh  tbe  ear  after  pierdng,  until  It  was  heal- 
ed). Whether  men  amot^  the  Jews  nude  ase  of  ear 
ornaments  is  tincertain ;  Pliny  (xi,  60)  asserts  the  cus- 
tom of  Orientals  without  distinction,  and  other  writers 
state  the  usage  in  the  case  of  men  with  respect  to  sev- 
eral Eastern  nations  more  or  less  positively  and  relia- 
bly :  e.  g.  the  inhabitants  along  tbe  Euphrates  (Juven. 
i,  104),  tbe  Lydions  (Xenoph.  >4nafr.  iii,  1, 8IX  the  Ub- 
yans  (ftfacrob.  Sat.  vii,  8),  the  Aratnans  (Petron.  i9<if. 
102),  the  CarUm^nUns  (Plant  Pan.  v,  2, 21),  the  In- 
dians  (Curt,  ix,  1,  80),  the  Partbians  (T«i^iill-  f^^- 
fem.  x),  tbe  Assyrians  {^Asiatic  Jovm.  1648,  No.  6,  pi. 
xvii),  and  probably  others  (see  Bocbart,  H'uroz.  i,  842). 
The  modem  Arabs  likewise  certiunly  wear  ear-rint(B 
(Nlebnhr,  Btadir.  p.  66 ;  Reitm,  p.  164  sq,),  as  an- 
dently  the  Uidianites  (Judg.  viii,  24).  Among  the 
Greelu  only  children  wore  rings,  and  that  but  in  the 
right  ear  (Isid.  Orig.  xix,  31, 10 ;  Appul.  Habit,  i,  160, 
ed.  Bip. ;  yet  see  Dio  Chrys.  xxxii,  861  [or  654  ed. 
Reiskej) ;  among  die  Romans  the  women  bad  reached 
tbe  higliest  pitch  of  luxury  in  ear-rings,  wearing  gold, 
jewels,  and  the  most  costly  pearls  in  their  ears,  not 
sin^y,  hot  in  p^rs  and  triple  (Seneca,  Btaef.  vii,  9 ; 
Vk.  beat.  17;  Pliay,  Ix,  60).  Nevertheless,  Exod. 
xxxii,  2,  qipeors  Indirectly  to  IbrUd  the  suiqweltion 
that  they  were  at  that  time  worn  by  male  Israelites ; 
and  we  may  assume  from  tbe  Mishna  (^Shabb.  vi,  6) 
that  among  the  later  Jews  even  children  did  not  usual- 
ly have  these  ornaments.  It  remains  to  notJce  that  in 
early  times  ear-rings  were  employed  as  charms  (Gen. 
xzxT,  4;  comp.  Jonathan's  Targ,  in  loc.;  see  Ual- 
monid.  Idt^  vii,  10;  Angustine,  Ep.  78);  and  Eicfa- 
hom  CEinleit.  itu  N.  T.  i,  624)  would  introduce  tbdr 
mention  into  Matt  vii,  6,  as  tbe  rendering  (fiv 
"pearls")  of  the  original  Aruniean  Gospel.  See  Am- 
ulet. On  the  boring  the  ear  of  a  slave  (Deut.  xv,  17), . 
see  SsBvAirr.  (See  generally  ScbrSder,  Vatti,  mtd. 
p.  187  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Ndtrderm.  ii,  163  sq. ;  Bartho- 
lin, De  iaaurib.  vet.  synioffma,  Amstel.  1676;  Rathge- 
ber,  in  tbe  BaU.  Sacgdop.  Ill,  888  aq.)— Winer,  ii, 
178.   See  Eab-xino. 

11,  The  note^ring  (ia  general  tin,  ne'sm,  comp. 
Prov.  xi,  22;  Ezek.  xvi,  12;  more  definitely  e)Mn  DT^, 
ne'sm  ha-aph,  jeml  itf  tke  mm,  Isa.  SI,  21;  probably 
also  nn,  chach,  Exod.  xxxv,  ^Oi  »  ^ 
adwnment  among  Oriental  fawmmai 
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tknes  (Gen.  zxiv,  23,  47 ;  comp.  Mialm*,  8habb.  vi,  1, 
where  It  appean  that  the  Jewessea  wore  no  nose^ingB 
on  the  Sabbath,  bat  aar-rmgi  onlj).  Eaateni  irotnen 
to  this  day  wear  in  the  perfontad  extremity  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  left  (Cfaardin,  In  Harmer,  iii,  810  aq.)  or 
right  nostril  (see  the  fig.  in  Haitnuon,  Behr&erin.  pi. 
2),  or  vna  in  the  middle  partition  of  the  nose  (Hariti, 
p.  216),  a  ring  of  ivory  or  metal  (donbtleas  often  deco- 
rated with  Jewels)  of  two  or  three  inches  diameter, 
which  hangs  down  over  the  mouth,  and  through  which 
the  men  are  fond  of  applying  their  kiss  (Arvieoz,  iii, 
262;  see  Tavemier,  i,  92;  Shaw,  p.  211;  Niebuhr, 
BmOr.  p.  66;  Joliflb,  p.  86;  RQppel,  Arab.  p.  208; 
comp.  Hortmann,  Hthriterim.  ii,  166  sq.,  892;  Bartho- 
lin, De  ommKc  Mnim,  in  bis  treatise  De  morhu  BibL 
C.19;  also  in  his  work  Z>ewoi(r»6ttffK(,Ainstel.  1767), 
Even  among  the  aborigines  of  America  this  Mnament 
has  been  found.  Occasionally  men  also  in  the  East 
affect  the  use  of  the  nose-ring  (Russegger,  II,  ii,  180). 
Bnt  whether  it  was  derived  from  the  practice  of  treat- 
ing unlfpriit  thus  (as  Hartmann  tMnka)  is  not  clear; 
fbr  the  female  lore  of  decoration  might  nattnally  in- 
troduce nose-rings  as  well  as  ear-rings,  since  the  nose 
and  the  ears  are  such  oonspicnoos  parts  of  the  person 
as  readily  to  lead  to  a  desire  to  set  them  off  by  artifi- 
cial finery. — Wild  beasts  were  led  (as  still  bears  and 
bnfikloes  are)  by  a  ring  through  the  nose,  as  the  eari- 
est  mode  of  suMuing  and  liolding  them ;  the  same  is 
■anetimes  done  with  large  fishes  that  have  been  can^t 


'  and  again  placed  in  the  water  (comp.  Braca,  ^  tU), 
Such  a  ring  is  lilcewise  called  nn,  dtaek,  or  nin,  tL'- 

I  Sch  (Job  zl,  S»  [21];  comp.  2^^ Kings  xix,  28;  h*. 

I  xxxtU,  29;  Ezek.  xix,  4;  xxix,  4;  xxxriit,  2).  |.t 
tlieArabsCXu^.— Winer,  ii,  137.  See  Nosb-jkwu! 

Attitude.  From  the  Dnmeroos  allusions  in  60^ 
tore  to  postures  expressive  of  adoration,  soppliatin. 
and  respect,  we  learn  enough  to  perceive  that  tbt 
usages  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  respect  were  very  dot- 
ly,  if  not  altogether,  tiie  same  as  those  which  &re  <^ 
practised  in  the  Ewt,  and  which  the  paintings 
scnlptores  of  Egypt  show  to  have  been  of  old  cb- 
ph^vd  in  that  country.    See  Saldtatioh. 

I.  Adobatios  and  Hohaqb. — The  Maehmt  ii 
their  prayers  throw  themselves  succeenvely,  and 
cording  to  an  established  routine,  into  the  varioos  r»- 
tures  (nine  in  number)  which  they  deem  the  meet  im- 
propriate to  the  several  parts  of  tiie  serrioe.    For  t\a 
sake  of  reference  and  comparison,  we  have  intrndacei 
'  them  all  at  the  head  of  tiiis  aiticle ;  as  we  have  k 
I  donbt  that  the  Hebrews  employed  on  one  ooeatfan  « 
I  another  nearly  all  the  Tarions  postures  which  thr 
i  Moslems  exhibit  on  one  occasion.    This  is  the  durf 
difference.  (See  Lane's  jI  ra^Mia  A%A£f,  paasim ;  Moi. 
Effgptiaiu,  i,  106  sq. ;  Thomson's  Lamd  tutd  Boot,  L 
;  26.)    In  public  and  common  worship  the  Hebrm 
prayed  $tanding  (1  Kings  viii,  54;  Em  ix,  5;  Du. 
Ti,  10 ;  a  Chron.  t1,  18) ;  but  in  th«r  sepanto  aid 


MohunmedsD  Pwturea  of  Wonhip, 


private  acts  of  worship  they  assumed  the  position 
which,  according  to  their  modes  of  doing  homage  or 
showing  respect,  seemed  to  them  the  most  suitable  to 
their  present  feelings  or  objects.  It  woald  appear, 
however,  that  some  fbrm  of  kneeling  was  most  nsnal 
in  private  devotitms.   See  Adokation. 

1.  SUatdmg  in  pnblic  prayer  is  still  the  practice  of 
the  Jews.  This  posture  was  adopted  from  the  syna- 
gogue by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  is  still  main- 
tained by  the  Oriental  Churches.  This  appears,  from 
thur  monuments,  to  have  been  the  custom  also  among 
the  ancient  Persians  and  Egj-ptians,  although  the  lat- 
ter certainly  sometimes  knelt  before  their  gods.  In 
the  Moslem  wonhip,  fbur  of  the  nine  positions  (1,  2, 
4,  8)  are  atandii^  ones ;  and  that  posture  which  h  te- 
peated  in  three  oat  of  these  four  (2, 4, 8)  may  be  point- 
ed out  as  the  proper  Oriental  posture  of  reverential 
standing,  with  folded  hands.  It  is  the  posture  in 
which  people  stand  before  kings  and  great  men. 

While  In  this  attitude  of  worship,  the  hands  were 
sometimes  stretched  forth  toward  heaven  in  supplica- 
ticm  or  invocation  (1  Kings  viii,  22 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  12, 
29;  Isa.  1, 16).  Tbia  was  perhaps  not  so  mnch  the 
eonventioiial  posture  (1)  in  the  Moslem  series,  as  the 
more  natural  posture  of  standing  adoration  with  out- 
spread bands,  which  we  observe  on  the  Egyptian  mon- 


Andent  tgjptlsni  PraTing  stoadlng. 


uments.  The  uplifting  <tf  one  hand  (tlw  right)  onlr 
in  taking  an  oath  was 
so  common,  that  to  say 
"I  have  lifted  up  my 
hand"  was  equivalent  to 
"  I  have  sworn"  (Gen. 
xiv,  22 ;  comp.  xli,  44  ; 
Dent.  xxxii,40).  This 
posture  was  also  com- 
mon among  other  an- 
cient nations;  and  we 
find  examples  of  it  in  im^l^XV^^st^hl— 
tiie  scalptures  of  Per-  tag  standing, 

sin  (fig.  1)  and  Borne  (fig.  2,  above). 

2.  Knedmg  is  very  trften  described  u  n  poatae 
worship  (1  Kings  viii,  64;  Earn  ix,  6;  Dan.  vi,  10: 
2  Chron.  vi,  18;  comp.  1  Kings  xix,  18;  Luke  xnl 
41 ;  Acts  vii,  60).  This  is  still  an  Oriental  cnetoe. 
and  three  forms  of  it  occnr  (5, 6, 9)  in  the  Moslem  d«n^ 
tions.  It  was  also  in  use,  although  not  very  fV©qo«l 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  who  likewise,  as  veD 
as  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxadv,  18 ;  2  Chron.  sdx,  9 : 
Isa.  i,  16),  sometimes  proBtiated  tiiemsdves  upon  Oe 
gronnd.   The  usual  modo  of  ptostralun  among  the 
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Modem  OrianM  IToatntlon. 


[elMvwB  hy  which  they  expreased  the  most  Entenee 
mnitiatirm  was  by  brioguig  sot  only  the  body,  but 
the  head  to  the  ground. 
The  ordlnaiy  mode  of 
pcostratkm  at  tbe  pne- 
ent  time,  uid  pTobs> 
hly  anciently,  b  that 
shown  in  one  of  the 
poBtniea  of  Moslem 
worship  (6),  in  which 
he  body  is  not  thrown  flat  npon  the  ground,  but  rests 
ipon  the  arms,  knees,  and  liead.  In  order  to  express 
levotlon,  sorrow,  compunction,  or  humiliation,  the 
[ftmelitfls  tlirew  dust  upon  their  heads  (Josh.  tU,  6; 
fob  ii,  12;  Lam.  ii,  10;  Ezek.  zxiv,  7;  Bey.  zvUi, 
19),  88  was  done  also  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
>s  still  done  by  the  modem  Orientals.  Under  similar 
i^ircomstances  it  was  usual  to  smite  the  breast  (Luke 
xviii,  13).  This  was  also  a  practice  among  the  E^;yp- 
Lians  (Herod,  ii,  06),  and  the  monuments  St  Thebes 


Anelaot  E^ypibuu  tta&iUng  Uie  lireaat. 

nUbIt  persons  engaged  In  this  act  while  they  kneel 
upon  one  Itnee. 

8.  In  1  Chron.  xvii,  16,  we  are  told  that  "David 
the  king  came  and  aat  before  the  Lord,"  and  in  that 
poatore  gave  utterance  to  eloquent  jnyer,  or  rather 
thanksgiviag,  which  theseqael  of  tbechapterctmtains. 
Those  unacquainted  with  Eastem  manners  are  Bar- 
prised  at  this.  Bat  there  is  a  mode  of  sitting  in  the 
East  which  h  U^ly  respeetftil  and  even  Teremitial. 
It  Is  that  which  ocean  bi  the  Moslem  forms  of  wor- 
ship (9).  The  person  first  kneefas  *i>d  "its  back 
npon  his  heels.  Attention  is  also  paid 
to  the  position  of  the  hands,  which 
they  cross,  fold,  or  liide  in  the  oppo- 
OtB  sleeTM.  The  varie^  of  this  for- 
mal sitting  wbkh  the  annexed  figure 
represents  b  higtily  respectful.  The 
prophet  El^ah  most  lutve  lieeo  in  this 
or  some  other  similar  postnre  when  he 
inclined  himself  so  much  forward  in 
prayer  that  his  head  almost  touched 
Us  knees  (1  Kings  xviii,  42).  See  Sm. 

IL  SoppLiCATtos,  when  addressed  axtamally  to 
man,  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  In  any  other  forms 
than  those  which  are  used  In  supplication  to  God. 
Uplifted  bands,  kneeling,  prostration,  are  common  to 
both.  On  the  R)]:yptian  monuments  suppliant  cap- 
tives,  of  different  nations,  are  represented  as  kneeling 
or  standing  with  outspread  hands.   This  also  occurs 
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Andent  Eg]rptl*°  Supidlanls. 


ht  the  scnlptnres  of  andent  Persia  (Persepolls).  The 
first  of  the  accompanyingfigures  Is  of  peculiar  interest, 
M  representing  an  iiUiabitant  of  Lebanm. 

i.  PmbvAm,  or  failing  at  thefts  of  a  person,  is 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  aa  act  of  supplication 
«of  rererenoe,  onrfTh^  (1  Sam.  xxr,  24;  2  Kings 


It,  37;  EBth.viii,8;  Hatt.  xvilf, 29;  xxviii,  9 ;  Mark 
22 ;  Lake  viU,  41 ;  John  xi,  82 ;  Acts  x,  26>  In 
the  instance  last  referred  to,  where  Cornelius  threw 
hhnself  at  the  feet  of  Peter,  it  may  be  asked  why  the 
apostle  forbade  an  act  whidi  was  not  unusual  among 
his  own  people,  alleging  as  the  reason,  "  I  myself  also 
am  a  man."  Tbe  answer  is  that,  among  the  Romans, 
proetration  was  exdmivtly  an  act  of  adcration,  render- 
ed only  to  the  gods,  and  therefore  it  had  hi  him  a  sig- 
nificance which  it  would  not  have  had  in  an  Oriental 
(Kuinoel,  ad  Act.  x,  26).  This  custom  is  still  very 
general  among  tbe  Orientals ;  but,  as  an  act  of  rev- 
erence merely,  it  ia  seldom  shown  except  to  kings;  as 
expreesiveof  alarm  or  supplication,  it  is  more  frsqaeiit 
(Hackett's  Illtutra.  of  Script,  p.  109). 

i.  Sometimes  in  this  posture,  or  with  the  knees  bent 
as  before  indicated,  the  Orientals  bring  ^eir  forehead 
to  the  ground,  and  before  resuming  an  erect  position 
either  kiaa  the  earth,  or  the  foot,  or  border  of  the  gar- 
ment of  the  king  or  prince  before  wIuhu  they  are  al- 
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lowed  to  appear.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  similar 
practice  existed  among  the  Jews',  especially  when  we 
refer  to  the  ori^^nal  vtrdB  which  describe  the  acts  and 
attitudes  of  salntatiDn,  as  riX^K  ^B^,  to  bead  dovm  to 
the  earth,  MS^lt  ^llliripn,  to  Jail  prostrate  <m  At 
earth,  hX'lK  0-«pK  Jf?.  to/aU  tdth  the  face  to  the 
earth,  and  connect  tbem  with  allusions  to  the  act  of 
kissing  tbe  feet  or  the  hem  of  the  garment  (Matt,  ix, 
20;  Luke  irii,  88,  46). 

8.  JCiwH^fAeAoad  of  another  as  a  mark  of  affection- 
ate  respect  we  do  net  remember  as  distinctly  mention- 
ed in  Scripture.  Bat  as  tiie  Jews  had  the  other  forms 
of  Orientid  salutation,  we  may  conclude  that  they  had 
this  also,  although  it  does  not  happen  to  have  been 
specially  noticed.  It  is  observed  by  servants  or  pupils 
to  masters,  by  the  wife  to  her  husband,  and  by  chil- 
dren to  their  fother,  and  sometimes  their  mother.  It 
is  also  an  act  of  homage  paid  to  the  aged  by  tiie  jronnt^ 
or  to  learned  and  rel^us  men  by  the  less  insbnctod 
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or  less  devout.  Kissing  one's  own  hand  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Job  (xxxi,  27),  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  properly  a 
salntation,  and  as  snch  an  act  of  adoration  to  them. 
The  Romans  in  like  manner  kissed  thefr  'hands  as  they 
passed  tbe  temples  or  statues  of  their  gods.  See  Ad. 
OBATtoir.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  1  Kings  xtx, 
18 ;  Psa.  ii,  12,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  kiss  of  bonu 
age,  the  character  of  which  is  not  indicated.  It  was 
probably  that  kiss  upon  tbe  forehead  expressive  of 
hish  respect  which  was  formerly,  if  not  now,  in  use 
among  the  Bedouins  (AtOar,  ii,  119).  See  Kiaa. 
IIL  Bowao-IntbeSci^/^^ 
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wwdt  daieriptln  of  nritnis  poBtares  of  respectftil 
bowing:  aa  to  mc^iim  or  bow  down  tht  htad; 

totenildmilAeiocfjr  very  low;  T^n^,  tobmdtke 
iaee,  to  bteti.  These  temu  Indicate  a  eonformi^ 
with  the  existing  naagee  of  the  £ut,  in  which  the 
modea  of  bowing  an  equally  divereified,  and.  In  all 
likelihood,  the  same,   'iheae  are,  1,  touching  the  lips 


Madera  OrianUb  Bowlsg. 

this  the  kissing  of  the  band  noticed  abore  ?)  and 
the  forehead  with  the  right  liand,  with  or  without  an 
tncliiuition  of  the  bead  or  of  the  body,  and  with  or 
without  previonsljr  touching  the  gronnd ;  2,  placing 
the  rigbt  hand  upon  the  breast,  with  or  without  an  in- 
clination of  the  head  or  of  the  bod; ;  S,  bending  the 
bod;  very  low,  with  folded  arms ;  4,  bending  the  body 
and  resting  the  hands  on  the  knees;  this  la  one  of  tbo 
postures  5  prayer,  and  U  indieatiTe  of  the  highest 
respect  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  princea.  In  the 
Egyptian  paintings  we  see  persons  drop  their  arms 
toward  the  ground  while  bowing  to  a  superior,  or 
standing  respectfully  with  the  ri^t  band  resting  on 
the  left  shoulder.    See  Bowixo. 


Ancient  l-]g]rptta&i  Bowing. 

It  is  atwenra1>Ie  that,  as  before  noticed,  the  word 
barai,  means  to  Neu  and  to  bend  the  hnw,  which 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  usual  for  a  person  to  re- 
ceive a  blessing  in  a  kneeling  posture.  We  know 
also  that  the  person  who  gave  the  blessing  laid  his 
tiands  upon  the  bead  of  the  person  blessed  (Gen.  xlviii, 
14).  This  is  exactly  tin  case  at  the  present  day  in 
the  East,  and  a  picture  of  the  existing  custom  would 
ftiniish  a  perfect  illnstraUon  of  the  patriarchal  form 
of  blening^Kitto,  s.  t. 


Oriental  BIcMtoK  of  one  knedlng. 

IV  For  the  attitude  at  meals,  see  AccuBATioa. 

Atto.    See  Hatto. 

AttributeB  of  Gk>d.   See  God. 

Attrition,  In  the  Romish  theology,  means  Imper- 
ii contrition.  See  CoHTRtnoN.  ^e  term  was  in- 
troduced  liy  the  schoolmen  in  the  twelfth  century,  to 
make  a  distinction  between  a  perfect  and  an  Imperftct 
repentance,  after  they  had  brought  penance  into  the 
number  of  the  sacraments.  By  contrition  they  mean 
a  thorough  or  complete  repentance  (confritio  cordU), 
the  spirit  being  crushed  under  a  sense  of  sin ;  by  ottrt- 
Hoa  they  mean  an  inforior  degree  of  sorrow,  snch  as 


may  arise  from  a  eonrideratloD  of  the  turpStaide  of  i 

or  from  the  fear  of  liell  (timor  tertUuX  Alexander 
Hales  distinguishes  as  follows  (p.  4,  qn.  74,  nteml 
1) :  Timor  servilb  principinm  est  attritionia,  timor  i: 
tialie  (i.  e.  that  with  which  the  life  of  sanctificatil 
begins)  |Hincipium  est  contritionis. . . .  Item  oontril 
est  a  graUa  gratum  fociente,  attritio  a  gratia  gral 
data.    Comp.  Thom.  Aquinas,  qu.  1,  art  2 ;  Bonan 
tore,  in  lib.  iv,  disL  17,  p.  1,  art.  2,  qu.  8  (Hagenbwj 
Sitl.  of  Doctrimet,  §  198).    This  distinction  is  mai 
tained  by  the  Council  ofTrent  as  follows:  "Iroperfe^ 
contrition,  which  is  called  attrition,  commonly  aril 
ing  from  a  consideration  of  the  turpitude  of  ain  a4 
a  fear  of  hell  and  punishment,  the  intention  of  cootii 
uing  in  sin  with  the  hope  of  receiving  pardon  at  lai 
being  disavowed,  not  only  does  not  make  a  man  a  h}-] 
ocrita  and  a  greater  sinner,  but  is  really  a  gift  of  G« 
and  an  impulse  of  tiie  Holy  Sphit ;  not  that  the  Spi 
does  as  yet  dwell  in  the  soul,  but  merely  exdtea  tl 
penitent,  who,  thus  ^ded,  prepares  his  way  to  rigU 
eousnesB.    And  although  it  cannot  of  itaelf  coodia 
the  sinner  to  justification  without  the  sacrament  of  pei 
ance,  yet  it  disposes  him  to  seek  tbe  grace  of  God  I 
the  sacrifice  of  penance"  (5ew.  xiv,  c.  iv).    To  Pro 
estant  eyes,  attriHon  seems  to  have  been  devised  t 
make  a  way  of  salvation  easier  than  contrition.  I 
attrition,  with  penance  and  priestly  absolution,  aval 
before  God  unto  Justification,  then  imperfect  repeuH 
ance,  arising  trom  fear,  is  all  the  repentence  nect*- 
sary  in  practice  to  a  sinner,  whatever  the  tbeorr  nay ' 
be.    So  Dens :  "  Imperii  contrition  la  required,  aad 
it  is  snffident;  perfect  contrition,  though  best,  u  not 
absolutely  required,  because  this  last  justifies  wilhoffl 
the  sacrament"  (JTteologia,  t.  vi,  no.  61).    Thia  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  Romish  theology.  "A 
lielief  in  sacerdotal  power  to  procure  acceptance  for 
those  who  merely  feel  a  servile  fear  of  divine  wrath  u 
one  of  those  things  Uiat  require  to  be  plucked  op  by 
the  roots,"  if  honuui  society,  in  Roinaa  Catiwlie  coun- 
tries, is  to  be  preserved  pure.    The  better  class  of  di- 
vines in  that  church  seek  to  palliate  thto  doctrine; 
they  would  do  better  to  conspire  for  its  subTernoo.— 
Elliott,  DrUneation  of  flomani»m,  bk.  ii,  c.  x  j  Bergier, 
Did.  de  Thfoloffie,  i,  210 ;  Pcrrone,  PneUct  TJtftJi:^^, 
ii,  387 ;  Gibson,  Prtietrative  agoingt  Popery,  ii,  M  (fiJ. 
ed.);  Soames,  Zofm  Ckmrck,  p.  98;  Fernris,  Pnmta 
Bibtiot^eoa,  s.  v.  Baptismna. 
Attad.    See  Goat. 

Atwater,jERisHiAH,D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  New  Haven  in  1774;  graduated  at 
Tale  College  in  1793;  was  tutor  in  that  coll^  from 
1795  to  1799;  president  of  Middlebnry  College  fh>m 
1800  to  1809 ;  ■  and  president  of  IHddnson  Coll^  Car- 
lisle, from  1810  to  1818.  From  that  period  he  lived  in 
retirement  until  his  death,  July  2dth,  1858.  Dr.  AU 
water  was  a  man  (tf  great  reading,  and  of  a  retentive 
memory,  especially  of  historical  events,  and  the  livef 
and  characters  of  men  he  had  known,  but  he  had  no 
fondness  for  writing,  and  has  left,  It  la  believed,  hut 
few  literary  remans. — Am.  Oimff.  Tmr-took  (vul.  vi, 
1859.  p.  118). 

Anbexlen,  Karl  Aimim,  an  eminent  Gennaii 
theologian,  was  lx>m  NovemlierlS,  1^^,  at  Fellbach, 
near  Stuttgardt.  He  studied  four  yenn:,  ttom  1837,  at 
Blaabenem,  and  in  1941  entered  tbe  University  of  To- 
bingen  as  theological  student.  F.  C.  Baor  (q.  v.)  wa* 
then  at  the  height  of  bis  glory,  and  Anberien  tv  a 
time  was  carri^  away  by  this  brilliant  Rationalist  ■ 
a  discipline  which  probably  helped  to  fit  him  for  hi* 
later  work  In  rousting  the  destructive  school  of  tbeo- 
logisns.  The  lectures  of  Schmid  and  Beck  (who  cam 
to  l^bingen  in  1843)  helped  to  save  him  fnm  tbt. 
abyss  of  Pantheism.  He  had  hardly  taken  his  Aoctor't 
degree  when  he  published  Die  JTuotoplue  (M'n^er't, 
e*n  Btiirag  e.  DogmengetduAle,  etc.  (Tobingen,  1847. 
%vo\  showing  t^fi^^^^i^fi(i)t@Of;^  his  studies 
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•d  ascended.    Se«  OETniOBB.    He  hsd  preTionslj 
1845)  become  s  paator;  and  in  1848  he  followed  Hot 
eker  (q.  V.)  hi  thit  office.   lo  1849  lie  becune  rep- 
tent  at  T&bingeo,  utd  In  1861  professor  extraordinary 
t  BaaeL    In  the  same  year  he  married  the  daughter  > 
f  Wolfgang  Uenzel.    From  this  time  his  lattots  as  | 
sacfaer,  preacher,  and  anthor  were  most  abmidant  and  I 
DcceBsfJl  to  the  time  of  bis  death.    He  published  m  j 
856  Zdm  Pndigtm  (Basel,  8vo) ;  Dtr  Prqaka  Daniel 
md  die  qffatbavHff  JakamU  (Basel,  1864, 2d  ed.  1867 ; 
ran8latedintobotbl^nGliaiid£ngiisb),aworkwbich  ' 
x>ntTibiited  greatly  to  the  revival  of  soand  Biblical 
Ideology  in  Germany ;  Zeiit  Vortrage  ear  Verantvxrtimff 
let  ChrvtUchen  Glaubau  (Basel,  1861,  8to);  Die  GM- 
iche  Offenbanng,  eia  apoioget.  Vermch  (vol.  i,  1861 ; 
rol.  ii,  poetbumoos,  1864).   In  part  one  be  nndertakes 
■M  show  ' '  that,  even  if  we  accept  only  tbose  New  Tes- 
tameiit  Scriptnm  wUdi  tiie  moat  deetnctlTe  of  the 
robingen  critics  grant  to  be  genaine,  to  wit,  tbe  Epis- 
tle* to  tbe  Galadans,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  a 
»trictly  scientific  and  logical  method  of  interpretation 
forces  us  to  tbe  inevitable  conclnsion  that  tbe  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  apostolic  church,  tbe  miracles  of 
tbe  apoetlea,  the  resnrrectioa  of  Christ,  hie  manifesta- 
fion  of  Umaetf  to  Saul  on  tba  way  to  Damaecos,  as 
also  his  continoed  Interconrw  with  him,  are  pacts. 
In  the  gospels  he  asks  but  one  concession,  to  wit,  tbe 
historical  gennloeness  of  Christ's  testimony  respectiog 
faunaelf  when  on  trial  (and  this  is  granted  by  Baur, 
Stranss,  etc.),  in  order  to  pat  all  deniera  of  the  divini- 
tT*  of  Christ  in  a  very  disagreeable  predicament.  In 
Ae  Mine  regresrive  w^  he  goes  badt  to  tbe  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  by  a  snre  Indnction  monnts  from  tbe  patent 
«id  mideniable  ftct-phenomena  of  tbe  Old  Dispensa- 
Hcm  to  a  aopemataral  and  divine  fiutor  in  tbe  whole 
history.   Tbe  result  of  tbts  part  of  the  discussion  is 
this :  '  Were  the  revelations  of  God,  the  miracles,  not 
facts,  then  has  tbe  inmost  consciousness  of  all  tbe  boly 
men  of  old — that  is  to  say,  of  the  noblest  and  mightiest 
spirits,  tbe  real  [Hllara  of  hnman  history — reposed  upon 
illnsion  and  mental  derangement.  The  world  is  either 
a  Bedlam,  an  insane  aaylom,  or  It  b  a  temple,  a  place 
of  divine  epiphanies.'    The  second,  or  historical  part, 
is  a  snccinct  history  of  the  long  struggle  in  Germany 
between  rationalism  and  eupranatarallsm."    A  trans- 
lation of  part  of  vol.  i,  1>y  Professor  Hackett,  la  given 
in  BUtUaAeea  Sacra,  July,  1866.  His  careeawas  prem* 
atme^  cot  abort  by  ouunmptlim.  May  S,  18ft4.  In 
tbe  last  bosr  be  srid,  hi  tbe  fabMrn    Christian  fluth, 
"God  be  thanked,  of  death  I  have  no  fear;  the  Lord 
Jesna  is  my  light  and  my  eong"  (sketch  of  his  life  in 
pre&ce  to  2d  vol.  of  Die  GBiU.  OiffetAantng).—B^vniog, 
Real-EiKf^ciopa^,  Snpplam.  i,  798 ;  BibSollma  Sa- 
cra, 1866,  p.  895,  617. 

Aubertin.  Edhuhd,  one  of  tbe  most  learned  di- 
vines  of  the  French  Protestant  Charch,  was  bom  at 
Chalon»-eur-Marne  in  159G,  and  became  minister  at 
Chartres  in  1618.  He  was  called  to  Paris  in  1681,  and 
died  there  April  &tti,  1652.  He  wrote  CtHifomiti  tk  la 
Crtanee  de  ti^K  etde  8t.  Augu^iiu  wte  Saerement 
de  FEuekarittie  (1626, 8vo),  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tirai,  and  was  afterward  enlarged  into  L'Eucharitiie  de 
roMwrne  finite,  etc.  (1683,  fol.).  This  work  awakened 
great  attention  and  controversy.  Amauld  answered 
it,  bat  ineffectively.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Blondel,  De  Eudwittia  rive  cana  Domini  Ubri  trtt  (De- 
venter,  1654).— Haag,  La  France  ProteOante,  1, 149. 

Anblgn^,  Theodoss-Aoripfa  d',  a  French 
KTher  and  historian,  bom  the  8tb  of  Febniary,  1660, 
at  Saint-Manry  en  Saintonge.  He  showed  at  a  very 
early  age  signs  of  what  he  was  afterward  to  become. 
At  rizyeaiKrfaga  bo  stodied  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
Inew;  at  ten  he  translated  the  Crito  of  Plato^  on  hit 
Crther's  promise  to  print  it  with  his  portrait  A  year 
after,  Ua  ftther,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  made 
bim  irar  (npon  tbe  scaflbld  on  wUeh  some  Protest- 


ants were  executed)  eternal  hatred  to  Rome.  He  kept 
tbe  TOW.  At  fifteen  he  was  a  stadeot  at  Geneva  un- 
der Bexa,  bat  soon  quit  his  studies  to  serve  In  the 
army  nnder  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  tbe  Ring  of  Nb> 
varre.  He  soon  rose  to  tbe  first  rank  of  Protestant 
warriors,  and  did  not  lay  down  his  sword  till  Henry 
IV  was  established  on  the  throne.  He  served  his  king 
only  too  Coithfully,  ond  by  his  plain  rebukes  often 
bniightdown  npon  bis  head  tbe  wrath  of  the  monarch. 
Aftor  the  death  of  Henry  he  published  FBiiloirt  umver- 
teUe  de  MM  tempt  de  1660  a  1601  (Paris  and  Amsterdam, 
161fr-26,  8  vols.  fol.).  The  book  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  by  the  Parliament,  and  tbe  author  took  reftige 
at  Geneva,  where  he  died  the  29th  of  April,  1680.  He 
was  a  species  of  Admirable  Crichton,  combining  the 
statesman's  skill,  the  warrior's  Intrepidity,  the  schol- 
ar's learning,  and  the  poet's  genius  with  all  tbe  ster- 
ling virtues  at  the  Christian.  His  dan^ttof  became 
afterward  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  who 
inherited  many  of  the  qualities  itf  her  ancestor,  hot  not 
his  religion,  A  new  Life  of  D'Aubignj,  from  a  MS. 
found  in  tbe  library  of  (he  Louvre  in  1861,  was  pub- 
lished in  1854  by  M.  Lalanne  (Paris,  8vo),  who  also 
published  re|ffints  of  the  minor  writings  of  I>' Aubign6 
(Leg  Tragiqua^  1867;  AveHtwei  de  Ftmette,  edited  by 
Merim^e,  with  a  sketch  of  D'Aubign^,  1855).— Haag, 
La  Frtmct  PnUitaiUe,  s.  v. ;  Herxog,  RetU-EnqfUig^ 
die,  Snppl.  p.  117;  Hoefer,  JVow.  ^eg,  GiairtUe,  ill, 
576. 

Ancher,  Pascal,  an  Armenian  monk,  bom  1771 
in  Armenia,  died  1854.  He  was,  while  yet  very  young, 
sent,  together  with  hu  elder  brother,  J.  B.  Aucher 
(bom  1760,  died  1863),  to  the  Armenian  convent  of 
San  Lazaro  at  Venice,  where  they  were  educated,  and 
subsequently  joined  the  order  of  Mechitarists.  Both 
deserved  well  of  the  theological  literatore  of  Armenia 
hy  publishing  a  number  of  important  works  of  ancient 
Armenian  literature  (e.  g.  the  Chronicles  of  Ensebius, 
the  Discourses  of  Philb,  etc.).  Paschal  Aucher  also 
published  an  Armenian-English  Dictionary'  (2  vols. 
Venice,  1821). 

Andseans,  Audeans,  or  Andiaaa,  followers  of 
Audseus  or  Audina  (A.D.  840  or  860),  a  native  of  Syria, 
who  boldly  castigated  tbe  luxaiy  and  vice  of  the  t-Ux- 
gy,  and  vho  finally  left  the  chorch.  He  and  bb  fol- 
lowers afterward  deviated  from  tbe  usages  of  the 
church,  especially  on  the  dato  of  Easter.  He  was 
charged  with  anthropomorphism.  He  had  himself  ir- 
regulariy  consecrated  as  bishop ;  was  banished  to 
Scytbia,  and  died  before  872.  His  personal  character 
was  remarkably  pure.  The  sect  died  out  in  the  fifth 
eentnry.  See  ScbrOdcr,  De  Avdeo  et  Aii£amt  (Mar- 
harg,  mSi;  Laidner,  WoH»,  Iv,  176;  Moahehn,  Ch. 
Fuf.  1,809;  Neander,C».iru(.  11,706. 

Audlentas.  SeeHsAitBBS. 

Attdtontla  BpiaoopUls  (I  e.  tpiaeepat  jviig- 
Rienf),  a  name  first  nsed  bi  the  code  of  Justinian,  and 
tbence  generally  employed  in  tbe  ecclesiaatlcai  law  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  designate  tbe  right  of  the  bishops 
to  act  as  arbiters  in  civil  afloirs.  See  Bibhop;  Jdbis- 
DicnoK. — Hersog,  JUalStcgUop.  s.  v. 

Avdln,  J.  M.  v.,  a  F^nch  UttiraUvr,  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1798^  and  studied  theology  at  the  seminary 
of  Argentic.  He  soon  abandoned  theology  for  tbe 
study  of  the  law,  bat  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
he  never  practiced.  In  1814  be  came  to  Paris  and 
commenced  bookseller,  aX.  the  same  time  keeping  up 
his  literary  pureuits.  The  books  for  which  his  name 
Is  mentioned  here  are  Hiitoire  de  la  8t.  Barthekmg 
(1626,  2  vols.l2nK>);  BiHeirt  de  la  Vie,  dea  Omirage$, 
el  de»  DoOrinei  dt  Lather  (2  vols.  8to  ;  tranehted  by 
Tambull,  London,  1864,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hiitoire  da  la 
Vie,  €tc.,  de  Calvin  (1848,  2  vols.  8vo);  Htxey  VIII  et 
leSdieme^Angkterre(^vo\».6vo;  tautsL  Browse, 
Load.  1852,  8vo).  He  died  Pebmary  21st,  1861.  Hts 
lives  of  Lnther  and  Calvin  axe.wxtttftiiMiDO^^'m- 
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slal  spirit,  utd  are  often  nnjiut  is  u  Inacenmte. 
Brownson  (Roman  Catholic)  uyi  of  him  that,  as  a 
writer  of  history,  "  he  la  fiouciantiona  and  painatak- 
ing,  but  we  cannot  regard  him  aa  very  aagackms  or 
profound;  and,  under  the  relation  of  style  and  man* 
ner,  be  is  nat  anfficientlj  grave  and  dignified  to  suit 
oar  taste,  or  to  insi^re  as  iritb  Ml  confidence  in  his 
Jndgoient.  He  takes  too  much  pains  to  Im  striking 
and  brilliant,  and  appears  to  wei>;h  the  phrase  more 
than  the  thought.  Regarded  as  popular  works,  as 
thoY  probidily  were  denned  to  be,  we  esteem  very 
highly  Andio'a  biographies ;  bnt,  regarded  as  ttudia 
on  the  Befonnation,  tb^  are  defident  in  philosophical 
depth  and  compreh ensiTeness .  They  take,  lit  onr 
judgment,  quite  too  namw  and  too  snperficial  a  view 
of  the  great  Protestant  morement,  and  aSbrd  us  very 
litUe  aid  in  understanding  its  real  caoaes  and  internal 
character."  —  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  CMnd^  Hi,  604; 
BromuiM't  Renew,  January,  1865. 

AndltOrei  (hearers).  The  HahlcfaMUis  were  dl> 
Tided  into  deeA  and  atuliioret,  CMresponding,  accord- 
ing to  Boina  writers,  to  datgy  and  lal^,  and,  accord- 
tng  to  otbera,  to  the  faithful  and  catecbnmena.  By 
the  Manichfoan  rule  a  different  course  of  conduct  was 
prescribed  to  the  elect  from  that  of  the  auditors.  The 
latter  might  eat  flesb,  drink  wine,  bathe,  marry,  trade, 
possess  estates,  etc.,  sill  which  things  were  forbidden  to 
the  elect — Hosheim,  Comm.  it,  899 ;  Farrar,  s.  v. 

An'gla  (Aiiyia),  the  dangbter  of  Berzelees  and 
wife  of  Addas  Esdr.  v,  9i\  probably  a  conjecture 
of  tiie  copyists  or  txanriator,  since  her  name  is  not 
given  In  either  ei  the  genuino  texts  (Ezra  ii,  61 ;  Nefa, 
vii,  68),  nor  even  in  the  Vnlg.  at  the  passage  in  Esdras. 

Anglan  Manaaoript  (Codex  AuoixirBiB),  a 
Greek  and  Latin  MS.  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  anpposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  so  called  from  Auffia  major,  the  name  of 
a  monastery  at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  belonged.  After 
passing  through  several  bands,  it  was,  in  171S,  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Bentley  for  260  Dutch  florins,  and  it  b 
now  in  the  lilmry  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
This  noted  MS,  F,  is  contained  on  186  leaves  of  good 
vellum,  4to  (the  wignatmvs  proving  that  7  more  are 
lost),  9  inches  by  7^,  with  the  two  langaaees  In  paral- 
lel columns  of  28  Unes  on  each  page,  the  Greek  being 
always  inside,  the  Latin  next  the  edge  of  the  book.  It 
Is  neatly  written  in  nndal  letters,  and  without  accents ; 
not  eonSmaa  mrw,  as  is  common  with  more  ancient 
copies,  bnt  with  intervals  between  the  words,  and  a 
dot  at  the  end  of  each.  The  Greek  text  is  very  valu- 
able. The  Ijitin  is  a  pure  form  nf  the  Vulgate,  but  in 
the  style  of  character  nsually  called  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
whence  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  it  must  have  been 
written  in  the  west  of  Europe,  where  that  formation  of 
letters  was  in  general  use  between  the  seventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Tba  first  sheets,  containing  Rom. 
i.  1-lii,  19,  are  wholly  absent;  In  fbnr  passages  (1  Cor. 
iii,  8-16;  vi,  7-14;  Col.  11,  1-8;  Philem.  21-26),  the 
Greek  column  is  empty,  although  the  Latin  is  given ; 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Latin  occupies  both 
columns,  the  Greek  being  absent.  Tischendorf  exam> 
ined  it  in  1842,  and  Tregelles  in  1845.  Scrivener  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  this  Codex  in  common  type  (Lond. 
1869, 8vo),  with  prolegomena  and  a  [Aotograph  of  one 
page.— "nregelleSiiB Home's /ti<nid.iv,197, 266;  Scriv- 
ener, Mrod.  p.  188  sq.   See  Uamubcbifts. 

Angsbiirg  Confession  (Confemo  Atyu$Uma), 
the  first  Protestant  confession  of  fidtb. 

I.  Hilary.— ASt^t  Charles  V  concluded  peace  with 
France,  be  summoned  a  German  Diet  to  meet  at  Augs- 
burg April  8,  1580.  The  writ  of  invitation  called  for 
1^  agdost  the  TarkSj'who  in  1629  had  berieged  Vi- 
enna ;  it  also  promised  a  discussion  of  the  reli^ons 
qnestions  of  the  time,  and  such  a  setUemant  of  them 
as  both  to  abolish  existing  abases  and  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  tin  pope.   Elector  John  <rf  Saxony,  lAo 


{  received  this  writ  March  11,  directed  (March  14)  L»> 
i  ther,  Jonas,  Bugenbagen,  and  Melanctbon  to  meet  in 
I  Toi|^u  (q.  v.),  and  draw  up  a  sumnuiy  of  tb«  most 
I  impcstant  and  neoessaiy  artides  of  UUi,  in  aoppst 
of  which  the  evangeHcal  princes  and  states  aboold 
I  combine.    These  theologians  (with  the  exccpliMi  of 
I  Jonas,  who  Joined  them  somewhat  later)  drew  np  a 
profession  of  their  ftith  on  the  ground  of  the  seventeen 
:  articles  wtiich  had  been  prepared       Lather  for  the 
I  convention  at  Schwaibach  (q.  v.),  and  fifteen  other 
I  articles,  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  theological 
I  colloquy  at  Marburg  (q.  v.),  Oct.  8, 1629,  and  aabse- 
quendy  presented  to  the  Saxon  elector  John  at  Tor- 
,  gau.    (The  articles  of  Schwaibach  were  for  the  int 
;  time  published  by  Heppe,  In  Niedner's  Zeiuc/iriji  fir 
'  iUftor.  Tkeoloffie,  1848,  1st  number.)    The  first  draft 
made  by  the  four  theologiana,  in  seventeen  articka, 
was  at  once  pnUisliedf  and  called  fbrtfa  a  joint  reply 
from  Wimpina,  Hensing,  Bedoerfor,  and  Dr.  Elgers. 
whldi  Lather  Immediately  anawaied.   The  snhiiect  ef 
the  controversy  had  thus  become  generally  known- 
Lather,  Melanctbon,  and  Jonas  were  invited  by  the 
Suoo  elector  to  accompany  him  to  Aogsborg.  Sub- 
sequently it  was,  however,  deemed  best  for  Lather's 
safety  to  leave  him  behind.    Melanctbon,  soon  after 
!  bis  arrival  at  Augsbnrg,  completed  the  Confeaekm, 
'  and  gave  to  It  the  name  of  Apologia.    On  May  U  he 
I  sent  it  to  Luther,  who  was  then  at  Cobn^,  and  oa 
I  May  16  he  received  from  Lather  an  approving  an- 
swer.   Several  alterations  were  suggested  to  Mdane- 
!  thon  in  his  conferences  with  Jonas,  the  Saxon  chancel- 
)  lor  Br&ck,  the  conciliattwy  bishop  Stadion  trf  Aags- 
i  burg,  and  the  imperial  secretary  Valdes.    To  the  Ut- 
i  ter,  upon  his  request,  17  articlea  were  banded  fay  Me- 
'  lanctfaon,  with  the  consent  of  the  Saxtm  elector,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  pnlimlnaiy  Jlaenssion  ooncoming  tbera 
,  wiOi  the  papal  legate  Fini|rineUL    Upon  the  opening 
'<  of  the  Diet,  Jnne  20,  the  evangelical  theologians  wbo 
I  were  present — Melanctbon,  Jonaa,  Agricola,  Brew, 
'  Schnepf,  and  others — fHesented  tiie  Confeaalon  to  the 
'  elector.    The  latter,  on  Jnne  28,  had  it  ^ned  by  the 
evangelical  princes  and  repreeentatives  of  cities  who 
were  present.   They  were  the  followiiig:  John,  dec- 
tor  of  Saxony;  Oeoige,  margrave  of  Bnmdenbsiy; 
i Ernest,  duke  of  Lunenburg;  Philip,  landgrave  of 
i  Hesse ;  John  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxe ;  Francis,  dake 
j  of  Lunenburg ;  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt ;  and  the 
I  magistrates  of  Nuremberg  and  Reatlingen.    The  em- 
i  peror  had  ordered  the  Confesrion  to  be  presented  to  hbn 
I  at  tbe  next  session,  Jnne  24;  but  when  tfae  evaagd- 
ical  princes  aAed  fbr  pennisdon  to  read  it,  their  peti- 
j  don  was  refused,  and  effbcta  were  made  to  prevent  the 
I  paUie  rrading  of  the  document  altogether.  Hie  enn- 
j  gellcal  princes  declared,  however,  that  they  would  sot 
part  with  the  Confession  until  its  reading  should  be 
I  allowed.    Tbe  25th  was  then  fixed  for  tbe  day  of  its 
presentation.    In  order  to  exclude  the  people,  ^e  lit- 
Ue  chapel  of  the  episcopal  palace  was  appointed  in  tbe 
place  of  the  spacioos  cV  Hall,  where  the  mertinet  of 
tbe  IMet  were  held.  In  this  episcopal  cbapel  the  Pnt- 
estant  princes  assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  Sator- 
day,  Jnne  25, 1630,  at  8  P.M.    The  Saxon  chancelkn 
Brack  (Pontanus)  held  in  his  bands  tfae  Latin,  Dr. 
'  Christian  Bayer  the  German  copy.   They  stepped  into 
tfae  middle  of  tbe  assembly,  and  all  the  fVotestant 
,  princes  roee  from  their  seats,  bat  were  commanded  to 
sit  down.   The  emperor  wished  to  bear  first  tbe  Latin 
ct^y  read,  bnt  the  elector  replied  that  they  were  on 
German  ground;  whweapon  the  emperor  consented 
to  the  reading  of  tbe  German  copy,  which  was  done 
by  Dr.  Bayer.    The  reading  lasted  from  4  to  6  o'dodt. 
The  reading  being  over,  the  emperor  commanded  both 
copies  to  be  given  to  him.  Tbe  German  oopy  he  hand- 
ed to  the  archUshop  of  Hayence,  the  Latin  he  teak 
along  to  Bmasela.   Ndtfaer  of  tbraa  ia  now  vtttat 
Hb  promiMd  to  talu  this  higl%4nmiSiPt  matter 
•ttioiis  0(nsldn^itti^yiiS^%3^^^ 
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in  the  mem  while  the  Confession  was  not  to  be  printed 
without  imperial  penniuion.    The  Protectant  princes 
prmnised  to  comply  nitb  this;  but  when,  Boon  after 
the  reading,  an  erronaoiia  edllkm  of  tin  ConlesBini 
appeared,  it  became  necesBary  to  bare  both  the  Latin 
and  Gerinan  testa  pnUislied,  irhicli  was  done  through 
Melaoctbon.    On  June  27  tiie  Confsasion  waa  ^ven, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  to  be  refbted.    The  most  promi- 
nent among  them  wen  Eck,  Faber,  Wimpina,  Coch- 
tona,  and  Dietenl>«rger.    Before  they  got  through 
with  their  work  a  letter  was  received  from  Erasmus, 
who  bad  been  asked  for  his  opinion  by  cardinal  Cam- 
p^ins,  reMminMnding  caotfon,  and  the  cooceesion  of 
the  Protestant  demande  concerning  the  marriage  of 
the  priests,  monastic  vows,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
On  Jnly  12  the  Roman  Catholic  "  Conftitation"  was 
presented,  which  so  little  pleased  the  emperor,  that 
"of  380  leaves,  only  twelve  remained  whole."  A 
new  **  Confutation"  was  therefore  prepared  and  read 
to  the  Diet,  Augoet  8,  by  the  imperial  secretary 
Schw^B.   No  copy  irf  it  was  ^ven  to  the  evangelical 
members  of  the  Diet,  and  it  was  not  published  until 
167S  (by  Fabticios,  in  his  ffarmoma  Cm/.  A-ug.  Co- 
logne, 167S ;  the  German  text  in  Chytneus,  ffistorie  der 
^H^atoyC^^.,  Rostock,  1676).  Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Conflitallon,  the  Piolestanta  were  com- 
manded to  omform  to  it    Negotiations  fat  eflbctiog 
a  eompromlse  were  commenced  by  both  parties,  but 
led  to  no  reenlt.    Negotiations  between  the  Lntberans 
and  the  ZuingUans  were  equally  fttittiess.  Zuinglius 
had  sent  to  the  emperor  a  memorial,  dated  July  4 
CAd  Cantm  Som.  Imperatorem  comitia  AvguMa  cele- 
bfwtem^dei  HiUdrychi  ZwmgUo  ratio),  and  Bucer,  Cap- 
ito,  and  Hedio  bad  drawn  up,  in  the  name  of  the  cities 
of  Straabnrg^  Conrtaon,  Memmlngen,  and  lindan,  the 
Cba/iMW  refrupofitemi,  which  was  presented  to  the  em- 
pwor  July  11.    Neither  of  these  two  oonfesslons  was 
read,  and  Ixith  were  rejected. 

Agaiiist  the  Roman  Catholic  "Confutation,"  Me- 
lanetboDf  at  the  request  of  the  evangelical  princes  and 
cities, prepared  an  "Apoh^of the  Confession"  (Apa- 
loffMt  Omfeaiomti,  which  was  presented  by  the  clnn- 
cdlov  Brack,  on  Sept.  22,  to  the  emperor,  who  refused 
to  receive  it,  Subeequently  Helancthon  recuved  a 
copy  of  the  "  Confutation,"  which  led  to  many  altera, 
tions  in  the  fttet  draft  of  the  Apology.  It  was  then 
published  in  I^n,  and  in  a  German  translation  by 
Jonas  (Wittenberg,  1661).  A  controversy  anbeequent- 
ly  amae,  fai  oonseqosnoe  itf  which  Helancthon  after 
U40  mad^  omisiderahle  alterations  in  Um  i^ginal 
Angabn^  Confession,  altering,  especially  In  Art.  x, 
the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Snppw  in 
fiivor  of  the  Befbnned  view.  Melancthon,  who  had 
already  before  l)een  charged  with  "crypto-Calvinism," 
was  severely  attacked  on  account  of  these  alterations ; 
yet  the  **Conftiiio  VcaiaU^'  remained  in  the  ascend- 
ency until  168(^  when  ttie  Cmfamo  Ittoanata  was 
pot  into  the  "ConeordienbncA"  bi  tta  place,  and  thns 
the  nnsltend  Confession  has  come  to  be  generally 
T^aided  as  the  standard  of  tiie  -Lutheran  dmrcbes. 
Bttt  tlie  altered  Confession  has  not  ceased  to  find  ad- 
vocates, and  several  Inanches  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
have  even  abrogated  the  authoritative  character  of  the 
Confession,  and  do  not  demand  fW>m  the  clergy  a  he> 
lief  baU  its  doctrines. 

IL  Tbefbllowingis  tiietable  of  eoalMfvof  the  Con- 
ftarion  and  of  the  Apol<^!  Past  L— 1.  Acknowl- 
e^ea  foor  cecumenical  conndlB: — 2.  Declares  original 
sin  to  consist  wboHy  in  concupiscence: — 3.  Contains 
the  enbstance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed : — 4.  Declares 
that  Justification  is  the  efi^  of  Cnith,  exclusive  of 
good  works: — 6.  Declares  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
sasramenta  to  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  Holy 
SfMt,  bat  never  without  fidth :— 6.  lltat  fUth  must 
produce  good  works  purely  in  obedience  to  God,  and 
aotin  vdn  to  tiia  nwijliing  jiiilillliTitliiii  * — 7  ^tatma 


church  coneiats  of  the  godly  only : — 8.  Allows  the  va- 
lidity of  the  sacraments,  though  administered  by  the 
evil : — 9.  Declares  the  necessity  of  infant  Iwptism ; — 
10.  Declares  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist^  con- 
tinued with  the  elements  only  during  the  period  of  re< 
ceiving;  insists  upon  communion  in  both  kinds: — 11. 
Declares  absolution  to  t>e  necessary,  but  not  so  partic- 
ular oonfesHon ;— 12.  Agabist  the  Anabaptbts :— 18. 
Requires  actual  Mth  in  all  who  receive  the  sacra- 
ments:—14.  Forbids  to  teach  in  the  church,  or  to  ad- 
ministar  the  sacraments,  without  being  lawfully  call- 
ed:— 16.  Orders  the  observation  of  the  holy  days  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  ^— 16.  Of  dril  matters  and 
marriage:— 17.  Of  the  resurrection,  last  Judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell :— 18.  Of  free  will :— Id.  Thtt  God  b 
not  the  author  of  sin  : — 20.  That  good  works  are  not 
altogether  unprofitable: — 21.  Forbids  the  invocation 
of  saints.  Part  II. — 1.  Enjoins  communion  in  both 
hands,  and  fbrbids  the  procession  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment:— S.  CondemnB  the  law  of  celibacy  of  [oicsts: — 
8.  Condemns  private  masses,  and  enjoins  that  some  of 
the  congregation  shall  always  communicate  with  the 
priest :— 4.  Against  tbs  necessity  of  auricular  coofes- 
sion: — 6.  Against  tradition  and  human  ceremonies :~ 
6.  Condemns  ^nonastic  vows : — 1.  Discriminates 
tween  civil  and  reli^ons  power,  and  declares  the  pow- 
er of  the  church  to  consist  only  in  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments. 

The  Apdogy  of  the  Avgtbvrg  Cotifemon  contains  six- 
teen articles,  which  treat  of  original  sin,  Justification 
liy  faith,  fulfiliiient  of  the  law,  penitence,  repentance, 
confession,  satisfaction,  number  and  use  of  the  sac* 
raments,  human  ordinances,  invocation  of  the  saints, 
communion  in  both  kinds,  celibacy,  monastic  vows, 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  "Confessio,"  with 
the  "Apologia,"  may  be  found  in  Francke,  Ubri  Sgn- 
bo&ei  Biaimm  Lutheratta  (Lips.  1847, 12mo) ;  in  Base, 
IJbri  Symboliei  Eed.  EvmgeUcm  (Lips.  3846,  12nio), 
which  contains  also  the  papal  Avgtatante  ConfaSUmiM 
RespMsio  of  Faber,  in  Tittmann,  llbri  Symbolid  (1817, 
8vo).  It  has  also  been  edited  by  Winer  (1825).  Zwei- 
ten  (1840, 1850),  Francke  (1846),  MQller  (184E^,  Heppe 
(Kassel,  1865).  There  are  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Confession  l)y  Chytrseus  (Rost  1676);  Mailer  (Jena, 
1706);  Cj-prian  (Goiha,  1780);  Salig  {Nitlorie  der  A, 
C.  md  deren  ApolngU,  Halle,  1730,  3  vols.) ;  Weber 
(KriU'teAe  Gf»ck.  der  A .  C.  Leipz.  1788,  2  vols.) ;  Rot- 
teimund  (Hann.  1830);  Danz  (DieA.C.  nack  iknr 
GtKh.  Jena,  1829) ;  Rudelbacb  (HistoHackn  EirUeUmff 
:  m  die  A.  C.  Dresd.  1841) ;  RQckert  (LuAers  Ver&alt- 
«tn»r^.  C.Jena,  1864);  CaMnlch  (Lutker  vad  die  A. 
C.  Leipzig,  1861).  See  also  Erang.  Qu.  Stmea,  ApriL 
1864,  art.  6 ;  Zeittchrijt  fur  hitt.  Theol.  1865,  Heft.  6; 
Hardwick,  Bin.  f>fS9  Articles,  cb.  ii ;  Smith's  Hagen. 
bach,  Bisl.  of  Dodrinei,  §  216 ;  Gieseler,  Church  His- 
tory (Smith's  edit.),  iv,  432.  The  history  and  liter- 
ature of  the  "  Confession"  are  given  in  a  very  sum- 
mary but  accurate  way  by  Hase,  in  his  Prolfgomena, 
«tc.,  to  the  Spmb. ;  see  also  Gnericke,  ChriiOUAe 
Sgisibolik,  §  14.  On  the  relation  of  the  Variata  edition 
of  1640  to  the  original,  see  Heppe,  Die  cmfeggioadte 
EiOfricl^img  der  alt-protfttantitehtn  Kirche  Deutschlandt 
(Marh.;1864);  Forstemann,  Urktmdenbueh  (Halle, 
1833-36).  English  versions  of  the  "  Confession"  have 
been  published  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Zeak  (London,  1642) ; 
also  in  P.  Hall's  Harmotijf  ofConfueiotu  (Lond.  18^, 
and  in  BanOw,  Sunmarj/ of  Obiitiim  Fdth  md  Prae- 
tree,  vol.  i  (London,  18^  8  Tola.  ]2mo) ;  the  latest 
American  edition  is  Henkel'a,  of  Balthnwe,  1868  (a  re- 
vised translation).  Sea  ConrESSioifS. 

Augsburg  Interim.  See  Ikterhl 

Augnsta,  Jorv,  a  Bohemian  theologian,  bom  at 
Prague  in  1600,  died  Jan.  18th,  1675.  He  studied  at 
Wittenberg  under  Luther  and  Helancthon,  with  whom 
he  enbseqiwtHly  remained  In  cotresp^dmos^vldkmt, 
hawent,  adopting  aU  tiiiPMf  lalS^cliENbe. 
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cunfl  a  minister  of  tli«  Bobemisn  brethren,  and  nibie- 
qnantly  tfae  bishop  of  that  sect.  He  tried  to  bring 
About  an  understaoding  smontc  the  Protestants  at  an 
interview  with  Lather  in  IMS.  After  the  war  of 
SchmaUulden  the  entire  sect  of  the  Bohemian  breth- 
ren was  banished,  and  Aagusta,  togetherwith  the  chief 
preachers,  arrested.  To  recover  his  liberty,  he  con- 
sented to  Join  again  the  *' Utraquists,"  to  whom  he 
had  originally  belooged,  but  he  refused  to  make  a 
public  retractation.  He  was  liberated  in  1564,  bat  had 
to  i^edge  himself  bj  ao  oath  not  to  teach  or  preadi. 
He  is  the  antlwr  of  an  *'  Outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,"  and  of  two  worlts  on  "the  Du- 
ties of  the  Christian  Religion"  and  on  "Temptatioiu." 
— Hoefer,  Biogra^  Giitirak,  Ui,  642. 

August!,  CHRtsnx:*  JoHAmt  Wilhbuc,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  Ixim  27tb  of  October,  1772,  at 
Eschenberg,  near  Gotha,  where  his  father  was  pastor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  gymnasiam  of  Gotha  and  at 
the  UniTcrsity  of  Jena,  where,  under  Griesbach,  he 
devoted  himself  to  theology  and  philology.  In  1798 
he  began  teaching  at  Jena.  In  1600  be  was  made  pro- 
fessor extraordinary,  and  in  180S  he  succeeded  Ilgen 
in  tlie  eh^r  of  Oriental  literature,  which  he  exdtanged 
in  1807  for  that  of  theology.  In  1812  Ui  accepted  the 
diair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Breslan,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  he  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  con- 
sistory of  the  p^)^'ince  of  Silesia.  His  influence  upon 
the  University  of  Breslau,  and  upon  all  the  education- 
al establishments  of  Silesia,  was  very  great.  At  the 
time  when  the  French  marched  into  Bnssia,  August! 
was  rector  of  the  nniversify,  and  it  waa  owing  to  Iiis 
intreiddity  and  patriotic  spirit  that  the  property  of  the 
nniversity  was  saved.  In  1819  be  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  newly-established  University 
of  Bonn,  and  received  the  title  of  councillor  of  the 
Consistory  at  Cologne,  in  1828  be  waa  appmnted  di- 
rector  of  the  Consistory  of  Coblenz.  Notwithstanding 
his  numerous  duties,  he  still  omtinned  his  lectures  in 
the  university  until  his  death,  28th  April,  1841.  Au- 
gust! was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  theological 
writers  of  Germany.  He  was  originally  led  by  the 
influence  of  Griesbach  to  join  the  critical  or  philosoph- 
ical school  of  theology,  but  this  did  not  suit  his  natural 
bias,  which  was  more  inclined  to  maintain  things  as 
they  are  tlian  to  specalative  investigations;  and  dur- 
ing the  lost  (taty  yean  of  bis  life  lie  nrss  a  cealous,  al- 
tbon^  not  a  bigoted  advocate  of  the  established  fbrm 
of  religion.  In  doctrine  he  may  be  conudered  an  or> 
thodox  Lutheran.  His  writings,  most  of  which  are 
of  a  historical  or  archsological  nature,  are  useful  as 
works  of  reference,  but  they  are  deficient  in  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  form,  and  contain  more  evidence  of 
learning  and  industry  than  of  the  tme  B[drit  of  a  his- 
torian. The  most  important  of  all  bis  wortu  is  the 
Denkw&rdigh^tn  am  dfr  i^rutHchen  Ar(AaohgU  (12 
vols.  8to,  Leipz.  1817-1831),  which  he  snhsequently 
condensed  into  the  Handbuch  d.  ekriitt.  Archaologie 
(Leipz.  1837,  8  vols,  8vo),  Among  his  other  works 
are  Lehrlmch  d.  chriatl.  Doffmmget<Aidkte  (Leipz.  1835, 
4th  ed.  8vo) ;  Bdtrdge  c  chriatl^  Kwttlge»diichte  u.  Li- 
turgik  (Leipz.  1841-46,  2  vols.  8vo);  £i«leitta>ff  in  dot 
alU  TrOament  (Leipz.  last  ed.  1827) ;  Sgitem  der  chritU. 
Dogmatik  (Leipz.  last  ed,  1826) ;  CoTpuM  libronm  fgm- 
M.  eeduia  rt/orm.  (Elberf.  1827).— f^ylM  C^/d^ 
Ha;  Hersog,  ReaUEfiafUop.  Snpidem.  i,  128. 

AugUBUiM,  bishop  of  HIhm^  in  Africa,  was  bom 
at  Tagaste,  In  Nnmidia.  NovMnber  18th,  854.  His 
mother,  Honica,  was  a  Christian  and  a  woman  of  piety, 
who  took  care  to  have  her  son  instructed  in  the  true 
faith  and  placed  among  the  catechumenB.  His  father 
was  «s  yet  nnbaptiMd,  and  appears  to  have  cared  more 
to  advance  his  eon  in  w(»Wy  knowledge :  he  spared 
nothing  for  his  education ;  and,  after  giving  him  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  at  Tagaste,  sent  him  to  Ma- 
danra,  a  town  in  the  n^e^hnhoed,  and  aftowird  »• 


moved  him  to  Cartliage,  to  learn  rhetoric  (this  was 
about  the  end  of  the  year  871) ;  and  here  he  first  ba- 
blbed  the  Manlduean  errors.  He  also  fell  into  im- 
mcml  habits^  of  whldi  be  aftmrwaid  gsTe  •  nriBiita 
account  in  his  reouurkable  "  Confeaelona."  In  888  he 
left  Carthage,  against  the  will  of  his  mother,  and  re- 
paired to  Rome  ;  and,  still  adhering  to  his  sect,  he 
lodged  at  the  bouse  of  a  Manichiean,  where  he  frU  ilL 
After  bis  recovery  he  was  sent  by  Symmadas,  the  fve- 
fect  <a  the  ci^,  to  Uilan,  where  the  Inhabitanta  were 
in  want  of  a  Tpmhmat  of  ifaetorie.  Hen  be  oame  inte 
intercoarse  with  Arobroee,  and  was  in  a  short  time  so 
convinced  by  his  doctrine  tiut  be  resolved  to  fonake 
tfae  Hanichisan  sect:  this  design  he  communicated 
to  his  mother,  who  came  to  Ulbm  to  see  him.  "  An- 
gostine  listened  to  the  [ff«aclung  of  Ambiose  frequent- 
ly, but  the  more  he  was  forced  to  admire  his  doquence, 
the  more  be  guarded  himself  against  persnasioB.  Ob- 
stinate in  seelting  tmtii  outaide  of  her  only  sanctua- 
ry, agitated  hy  the  stioga  of  hit  oonaeienee,  bomd 
lubit,  drawn  by  fiear,  subjugated  by  paadon,  toodwd 
with  the  beauty  of  virtne,  wdnced  by  the  cltams  of 
vice,  victim  of  both,  never  satisfied  In  his  lUse  d^ 
lights,  strolling  constanUy  against  the  erron  of  his 
sect  and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  an  anfbrtnnate  run- 
ning' from  rock  to  rock  to  escape  shipwreck,  he  flees 
from  the  light  wUch  porsaes  liini— mch  ia  the  picture 
hy  which  he  himself  describes  bto  conflicts  in  Ui  Con- 
fessions. At  last,  one  ^y,  torn  by  the  moat  vMent 
straggles,  his  face  bathed  in  teara,  which  flowed  iorol- 
untarUy,  be  fled  for  solitude  and  calm  to  a  retired  spM 
in  his  garden.  There,throwinghiraself  on  the  ground, 
he  implored,  though  confusedly,  the  ud  of  Heaven. 
All  at  once  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice,  as  if  cmning 
from  a  neighboring  house,  which  said  to  him,  ToOe; 
lege:  Taie  aatdra^  Never  before  had  socfa  enotioe 
seiaed  his  mhiI.  Surprised,  beside  himsal^  be  tifc! 
himself  In  vain  whence  came  the  Tcdce,  or  what  be 
was  to  read.  He  waa  snstained  by  a  f<ffce  he  knew 
not,  and  sought  his  friend  Alype.  A  book  was  plsced 
before  him — tbe  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Augustine  opetn 
It  at  hazard,  and  falls  upon  this  passage  of  the  apos- 
tle: *Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day;  not  la 
rioting  and  dmnkennen.  .  .  .  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  tbe  fledi  to 
fulfil  tbe  lusts  thereof.'  Augustine  needed  not  any 
farther  reading.  Hardly  had  he  finished  this  passage 
before  a  ray  of  divine  light  broke  upon  him,  enlight- 
eubig  his  understanding,  dissipating  all  his  shadows, 
and  kiodUng  in  his  heart  a  flame  of  celestial  fire.  Tbe 
conversion  of  Augustine  was  Ailly  as  strildnK  and  efli- 
cacious  as  St.  Paul's  bad  been.  All  the  apostle's  spirft 
had  passed  in  on  Instant  into  tbe  new  proeelyte.  He 
was  then  in  bis  thirty-second  year.  When  once  again 
with  his  mother,  the  virtuous  Monica,  to  whom  hi* 
wanderings  had  cost  so  many  tears,  he  related  to  her 
all  that  had  passed,  and  also  commonlcaled  his  new 
resolutions,  iritb  that  peaceM  firmness  which  cbaBges 
not.  Honica  heard  this  oonsoUng  recital  with  lively 
Joy.  All  these  particnlars  tw  himself  gives  in 
Confestmu,  with  a  charm  and  simplicity  which  have, 
before  or  since,  never  been  surpassed." 

After  remaining  for  the  space  of  two  years  amonf; 
the  catechumens,  be  was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at 
Easter,  887.  Soon  after  his  baptism,  having  givoi  up 
his  profession,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  own  cooa- 
try ;  and  on  his  way  thither,  while  at  Ostla,  bis  mother 
died.  About  this  time  be  wrote  his  treatises  De  ff«- 
rSnu  Ecd.  Caiholica  et  de  Mariim  MamdMonm,  bIm 
De  QuantiitUe  Anima.  He  arrived  in  Africa  at  the  end 
of  888,  and  removed  to  Tagaste,  where  he  dwelt  fbr 
three  years  with  some  of  bis  friends,  occupied  solely 
with  prayer,  medi&Mion,  and  study.  At  this  period  br 
wrote  the  treatises  De  Gtmti  temlra  MoMkioi  waA  Dt 
Vera  Btiiffiom.  Id  881  be  went  to  Hippo ;  and  while 
there,  In  spite  of  bis  tears  »^  reluctanoe,  the  people 
of  that  dt^  cboMlM^  An  Hii  WHe^^rVriart  in  their 
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fdnreli,  and  brought  Mm  to  Talerios,  their  bishop, 
tlut  bami^wd^Um.  When  priest,  be  iaatitatad 
m.  ntoiuataiy  In  tfae  dumb  of  H^ipo,  vtben  be  entirely 
devoted  hinuelf  to  worfca  of  piety  and  derotion,  and 
t4>  teaching.    Valerias,  tfae  bishop,  contrary  to  ttie  cns- 
tMTii  at  title  Aftican  churches,  permitted  Angostine  to 
preach  in  his  place,  even  when  be  himself  was  pres- 
ent; end,  when  this  was  ot)|}ected  to,  be  excused  him- 
self on  Uie  ground  that,  bebtg  hhnadf  a  Greek,  be 
could  not  so  well  preach  in  Latin.   After  this  die 
practice  became  more  genend.    About  898  Augustine 
'wrote  the  treatise  D«  duo&ut  aiimainii,  contra  Mam- 
chaoM.    la  S9&  he  was  elected  colleague  to  Valerius  in 
bis  episcopacy,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hippo,  con- 
trary to  the  canoM  of  the  church.   The  duties  ctf  bis 
€>ffiee  were  discbamed  with  the  greatest  fidelity;  but, 
amid  all  his  labors,  he  found  time  for  the  composition 
of  his  most  elaborate  works.   His  treatise  De  ISbero 
Arbttrio  was  finished  in  895;  the  Cwftuiomm  Libri 
XIII  in  898 ;  most  of  the  treatises  against  the  Donatists 
between  400  and  415 ;  those  against  the  Pelagians  be- 
tween 413  and  428.    The  De  Cmtale  Dei  was  begun 
in  418  and  finished  in  426.    The  singular  candor  of 
AagnsUne  is  shown  in  his  ^tradatuMa  (wrUten  in 
4S8),  in  which  he  expUna  and  qualifies  his  Amner 
writings,  and  not  nnflvqnently  aelmowledges  his  mis- 
takes of  opinion.  In  480,  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric, 
ladd  siege  to  Hippo,  and  in  the  third  month  of  the  uege 
(August  28)  Augustine  died,  in  his  76th  year. 

His  wliole  career,  after  his  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian  &itb,  was  consistent  with  his  high  calling ;  the 
only  &nltB  with  which  he  can  be  duuged  are  an  oc- 
casional  undue  severity  in  controversy  and  the  share 
which  he  bore  in  tbe  persecution  of  the  Donatists 
(q.  v.).  His  intdlect  was  acute,  vigorous,  and  com- 
prehensive ;  bis  style  rapid  and  forcible,  but  not  re- 
markable for  purity  or  elegance.  "  Of  all  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church"  (says  H.Villemaln,  in  his  Tab- 
leaudei'Elof/aeruxdelaiAaire  au qaatrieme  tiiele,l949, 
8vo),  "  iSt.  Augustine  brought  the  highest  degree  of 
ims  j^nation  in  theology,  and  the  most  eloquence  and 
even  sensiUlify  in  scholasticism.  Give  bim  another 
ceotniy,  place  blm  in  tbe  behest  civilization,  and  a 
man  never  will  have  appeared  endowed  with  a  vaster 
or  mofo  flexible  genius.  Metaphysics,  history,  an- 
tiquitiee,  science,  and  manners,  Augustine  had  em> 
braced  them  a)l.  He  writee  on  music  as  well  as  on 
tbe  freedom  of  the  will;  ha  explains  the  Intellertual 
phenomenon  of  tfae  memory  as  well  as  reasons  on  the 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  subtile  and  vigorous 
ndnd  has  often  consumed  in  mystical  problems  an 
amount  of  sagacity  which  would  suffice  for  tbe  most 
sublime  conceptions.  His  eloquence,  tinged  with  af- 
fectation and  barbarisms,  is  often  fresh  and  simple. 
His  austere  morality  displeased  the  corrupt  casuists 
whom  Pascal  had  so  severely  handled.  His  works  aro 
not  mly  the  perennial  source  of  that  adentlfie  thecdc^ 
which  has  agitated  Europe  for  so  many  ages,  but  also 
tbe  most  vivid  imi^  of  Christian  sode^  at  the  end 
of  tbe  fourth  centar}-." 

"If  we  contemplate  Angustine  as  a  scholar,  our 
judgment  of  him  will  vary  according  to  the  different 
demands  we  make  of  atheolofpan.  If  we  compare  tbe 
fiunous  bishop  with  learned  tbeologlanB  of  the  present 
time,  Iw  can  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  such  a  one ; 
<  for  we  shall  not  readily  reckon  among  learned  theo- 
logians any  one  who  knows  nothing  at  all  of  Helnvw 
and  but  little  of  Greek.  But  if  we  estimate  Augustine 
ftCGording  to  bis  own  period,  as  it  is  proper  we  should, 
be  was  by  all  means  a  learned  man,  and  was  surpassed 
by  but  few,  and  among  the  Latin  fathers  perhaps  only 
by  Jerome,  though  by  bim  in  a  high  deinve.  Thus 
much,  however,  te  certain,  Augustine  bad  more  genius 
than  learning,  more  wit  and  penetration  than  fanda- 
mcntal  science.  Augustine's  was  a  phUosophical  and 
especially  a  logical  mind.  His  works  sufficiently  prove 
lus  talent  for  systeuMnaking  and  a  logical  develop- 


ment of  ideas.  We  also  find  in  them  much  pbUosi^ 
ical  speculation  pecoliar  to  himself.  But  the  value  of 
those  specnlations  is  not  to  be  highly  rated,  since  be 
was  far  from  being  so  much  of  a  meti^bysician  in  gen- 
eral as  be  was  of  a  logician.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in 
a  knowledge  of  philosophical  ^tems  and  tbe  specula- 
tions of  others.  His  weakest  point  as  a  scholar  waa 
in  a  knowledge  of  languages.  In  this  he  was  sur- 
passed even  £7  Feh^ffau,  who  was  only  a  layman ; 
for  although  as  before  remarked,  be  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  Greek,  bis  knowledge  of  it  was  very  lim- 
ited, and  we  meet  with  a  multitude  of  t>verrights  on 
this  account.  Hence  he  generally  used  only  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  so  often  faulty ;  and 
even  in  the  New  Testament  he  recurs  but  seldom  to 
the  original  text.  His  ignomice  and  incapaci^  in 
esponnding  the  Scriptures,  at  least  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  hinuelf  acknowledges  (Jeefnwf.  1, 1^.  Hence 
he  very  often  founds  his  arguments  ftom  the  sacred 
books  00  erroneous  interpretations.  He  also  employed 
philosophical  reasons  to  support  bis  positive  doctrines, 
and  strove  to  unite  the  rational  with  the  revealed  be- 
lief, as  Christian  theolc^isns  had  before  attempted  to 
do  tnm  the  time  of  Justin.  His  supernatural  system 
be  defended  not  only  wltii  ex^etical,  but  also  with 
philosophical  weapons.  His  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
of  the  earlier  fathers  often  &iled  hiro.  In  a  letter  to 
Jerome  (£p.  67 ;  0pp.  'Bieron.  VaU.  td.),  he  firankly 
confesses  that  he  knows  not  the  errors  charged  upon 
Origen,  and  begs  Jerome  to  point  them  out  to  him. 
His  taste  was  not  sufficiently  formed  by  tbe  study  of 
the  dasdos.  Hence  his  style  (though  we  find  some 
good  remariu  of  bis  on  grammar,  and  bis  ability  for 
eloquence  is  suffldentty  manifest  in  particular  pas- 
sages) was  on  the  whole  defective  in  puri^  and  ele- 
gance, as  could  not  but  be  expected  in  an  age  when 
the  study  of  Cicero  bad  begun  to  be  regarded  as  a  sin. 
He  also  believed  that  rhetorical  euphony  was  rather 
hurtful  than  t)eneflcial  to  the  presentation  of  Christian 
truths,  as  they  thus  lose  their  dignity.  In  other  re- 
spects he  did  not  desfnae  tlie  liberal  arts,  but  believed 
they  could  be  profitably  used  only  when  those  who 
practice  tbem  are  inspbed  by  the  Christian  spirit  (^. 
101,  ad  JfewioTOfBi."— Wiggers,  Avgtutimsm  and  Pela- 
gianitm,  chap.  L)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  mod- 
erate, and  his  biblical  criticisms  are  therefore  of  com* 
paratively  little  value  (see  Clausen,  ^i^fwut  8.  8cr. 
interprt$,  Hafti.  1828);  but  as  a  theoI(^fian  be  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  bis  own  age,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  whole  theology  of  the  cburdi  down  to  tbe  present 
time.  "His  inguence  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Origen  in  ttie  East,  but  it  was  more  general  and  en- 
during in  the  West  He  was  one  of  those  great  men, 
of  world'Wide  celebrity,  whose  agency  is  not  limited 
to  their  own  times,  but  is  felt  aft'esh  at  various  epochs 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  His  position  in  reference  to 
theology  was  similar  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
the  department  of  pUloeophy.  On  the  one  huid,  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  dogma  which  appears  in 
the  writings  of  the  schoolmen  proceeded  from  him, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reaction  of  the  pare  Chris- 
tian consciousness  against  tbe  foreign  elements  of  the 
Catholic  dogma.  Those  tendencies  witiiin  the  pale  of 
the  Catiidic  Chordi  ftom  whldi  a  new  Christiui  lift 
emanated  connect  themselves  with  him.  Even  tfae 
more  complete  reaction  at  tbe  Reformation,  and  the 
various  revivals  which  the  evangelical  chnrdi  has  ex- 
perienced, may  be  traceable  to  the  same  source.  He 
resembled  Origen  in  his  turn  for  speculation,  but  sur- 
passed him  in  originality,  depth,  and  acuteness.  Both 
passed  through  Platonism  in  the  process  of  tiielr  cul- 
ture ;  he  did  not,  however,  like  Origen,  mingle  the 
Christian  and  Platonic  elements,  but  developed  the 
principles  of  Christianity  independently  of  Pltfonism, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  it.  But  Origen  excelled 
him  in  greater  mental  f^dom  and  arui^e  bistpricul 
culture,  while  Aogustine'sjieif^mi^  ittt@b^)^ 
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itfto  cbordi  ^Tttoiii.  The  nnkn  of  their  msntRl  ab- '  m^vtSGod  tcorbiritboat  w;  bvtiriwD 
,  muits  would, iriOioat  (knbt, ban  iiwd«  tha  most  cont-  h>  ihU.m  to  doy  be  eMwrb  witb  u;  j<et,  Bali  hi 
pl«to  cbureb  teftcher.  N«T«rtbdwa,  ttwoy  qnalltiea  dUwr  worfa  tbiit ««  may  will,  or  e»iwrfa  wbaa  w» 
wen  anUad  in  Aogostine,  wUcb  we  find  scattered  in  do  will,  we  are  atterly  incapable  of  d<Hng  any  thtag  k 
■eparate  tendencies  of  the<dogical  development,  and  the  good  works  of  pi«^.'  "  Tbeee  are  bat  Tarytli^ 
benee  we  see  the  various  periods  <rf  tba  eburcfa  shad-  specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  learned  and  tngeniooi  I 
owed  forth  In  hla  mental  career"  (Neandar,  BtMt.  men  have  tried  to  give  a  kind  of  aymmafcrical  pnp»>: 
Dogmai,  U,  268).  tion  to  this  liither's  doctrinal  systen.    Several  Urge 

"  In  estimating  Augustine  u  a  tbeologko,  we  mart  treatlMs  have  been  puUished  with  the  aama  prun- 
remember  that  he  commenced  life  as  a  M<Hiich«an ;  worthy  intention ;  the  pious  antbon  of  them  eitW 
and  many  believa  tiiat  traces  of  tbe  Manlolueaa  doc-  entirely  forgetting,  or  having  never  read  the  tatha 
trine  (of  tba  evil  nature  of  matter,  ate.)  can  be  traced  ,  latitudinarian  indulgence  of  opinion  which  St.  A» 
in  tbe  later  and  severer  forms  of  his  beltef.  In  at-  gustine  claims  for  himself  in  tiis  '  fietractatiMka.'  1£ 
tacking  the  Hanictueans,  he  wrote  his  treatise  Dt  however,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  what  tUs  b- 
ZAero  Arbitrify,  which  certainly  would  have  received  ther  intended  in  bis  various  pacificatory  doctrinal  ez- 
a  different  shape  bad  be  written  it  at  a  later  period,  planations  from  wtiat  he  has  actually  admitted  and  ex- 
i. «.  during  bis  disputes  with  tbe  Pelagians,  In  the  pressed,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  aystemsiif 
various  dlscuidais  which  have  arisen  coueeraing  pn-  writer  of  thao^>gy  saems  so  oompletely  to  have  ««ite». 
deatlnatloa  and  tbe  doctrines  with  which  it  Is  con-  ed  into  the  beet  views  of  tbe  Uihop  of  Hippo,  or  is  i 
nected,  some  modem  divines  have  quoted  the  argn-  neariy  reconciled  the  ^iparent  disoonlancea  in  then,  j 
moots  of  Augustine  against  the  Uanichsaans,  and  oth-  as  Abmixios  has  done"  (Watami,  ThtA.  Dietimtgy, ! 
en  those  which  he  employed  against  tbe  Pelagians,  s.  v.).  The  changes  tu  Augustine's  theolojir  are  ^ 
acooding  to  the  discordant  views  which  the  combs-  scribed  as  follows  by  Neander  (Hiitonf  of  Dogmat,  ii, 
tants  semally  entertain  on  these  controverted  pdnts.  i  317).  "  In  his  tra^lsea  dt  LA,  AfHtri*  and  de  I'aa 
One  of  them  haa  thoa  exjnBaaed  bfanaaU^  in  hla  an-  Me^ffkme  he  anppoaea  oveiytUng  in  man  to  be  eondi- 
deavor  to  reconcile  Aogtutine  with  hbiiself :  *  The  tioned  on  wUl.  In  his  exporitiaa  of  Bom.  ix ! 
hereay  of  Pela^^ns  being  suppressed,  the  catholic  doc-  (A.D.  8M)  he  expressly  opposes  die  intarpretatkn  of 
trine  in  that  point  became  more  settled  and  confirmed  that  passage  as  implying  predestination  and  the  exda- 
by  the  opposition;  such  freedom  being  left  to  the  will  sion  of  free  wilL  Han  indeed,  he  saya,  ooald  atit 
of  man  as  was  satMervient  unto  grace,  co-operating  in  merit  divine  grace  by  his  woriu,  for,  in  order  to  per* 
some  measure  with  those  heavenly  inflnenoee.  And  .  form  woriu  that  are  truly  pious,  be  must  have  fint  a 
»o  much  is  confessed  by  Augustine  himself,  where  he  suitable  state  of  hesit,  the  inward  jiatitia.  Bat  Ihic 
asks  this  question,  '*  Doth  any  man  affirm  ttiat  free  will  source  of  goodness  man  baa  not  ffum  biiUMlf ;  osiy 
is  perished  uttariy  ftom  man  1^  the  fidl  of  Adam?"  the  Holy  Spirit  can  impart  it  to  Um  in  i^anentiaM; 
Anid  theretmto  he' nialtes  this  answer:  *' Freedom  is  antecedently  to  this  all  men  are  In  eqoal  eetran^amit 
perished  by  sin;  but  it  is  that  freedom  only  which  we  from  God;  but  it  depends  on  themsdTea  whetho'.bT 
had  in  Paradise,  of  having  perfect  righteousness  with  believing,  they  make  themselves  snsceptiUe  for  the 
immortality."  For,  otherwise,  it  appears  to  be  his  Holy  Spirit  or  not.  (C^  00. — Quod  credimae  nos- 
opinion  tluit  man  was  not  merely  passive  In  all  the  tmm  est ;  quod  autem  bonum  operamnr  illins  qui  en- 
acts of  grace  which  conduced  to  glory,  according  to  dentibus  In  se  dat  Spiritum  Saoctnm.)  God  has  dw- 
tiwmemoratdesayingofbiitSocommoniotbanMNiUis  sen&itb.  It  is  written,  God  woib  alt  In  aU  own,  but 
of  all  men,  "  He  who  first  made  na  without  our  help, '  be  doas  not  believe  all  In  all-  Faitb  la  man  a  cunccnu 
will  not  vouchsafe  to  save  us  at  least  without  our  con-  (Non  quidem  Dens  elegit  opera  qam  ipse  largitar  quon 
correnoe."  If  any  harsher  expressions  have  escaped  dat  Spiritum  Sanctum  ut  per  oaritatem  iMoa  open- 
hie  pen  (as  commonly  it  happeneth  in  tbe  beats  of  a  mur;  sed  tamen  elegit  fidem.)  From  this  pomt  we 
disputation),  tliey  are  to  be  qualified  by  this  last  rule,  can  trace  the  gradual  revolution  in  Augustine's  mode 
uid  by  that  before,  in  which  it  waa  affirmed  that "  God  .  of  thlnkine  to  its  later  hanber  form.  Yet  in  Ut 
could  not  with  justice  judge  and  condemn  tbe  vorid,  treatiae  JM  83  divertit  quaaHomlm  (written  aboot  A.IX 
If  all  men'a  sius  proceeded  not  from  their  own  free  i  888),  tw  says,  in  explaining  Rom.  ix,  18  (*  Thereftn 
will,  but  from  some  overmUng  providence  which  en-  '  bath  be  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  ^ 
fotcedtiiemtoit"'  Another  admirer  of  this  fether  whom  be  will  be  haidenetb*).  TbiawlllorGodlaMit 
oflbrs  the  following  aa  an  attunpt  at  recondliation ;  '  unrighteous,  for  it  is  conditioned  by  the  most  aeott 
'Augustine  denied  that  tbe  co-operation  of  roan  is  at  relations  of  congmity ;  all  men,  indeed,  are  carmpt, 
all  exerted  to  produce  tbe  renewal  of  our  nature ;  but,  bnt  yet  there  is  a  didfermce  among  them ;  there  is  in 
when  the  renewal  had  l>een  produced,  he  admitted  sionera  somethinc  antecedent  by  which  they  become 
that  there  was  an  exercise  of  tbe  will  CMubined  with  deserving  of  Justification  or  of  hardening  (Quastki 
tbe  workings  of  grace.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  68,  g  4.— Venit  enlm  de  oocultiasimia  meritis,qnia  et 
work  against  the  Hanichmns,  tbe  bishop  of  Hippo  ipsi  peocatores  cum  propter  generals  peccatum  ■otoi 
thus  expressea  bimaelf :  Who  is  it  that  will  not  ex-  massam  fecerint,  uon  tamen  nulla  est  inter  Qloa  di- 
cl^,  HowfooliA  Uii  to  Mivtr  preeepta  to  tint  man  versitas.  Pnecedlt  ei^  aliqnid  in  peocmtorUns  quo, 
wAo  IS  not  at  liber^  to  per/om  tckat  u  commanded.' ;  qtuunvia  nondum  nut  jnstificati  dignl  efficiantur  jns- 
And  Aow  la^ut  it  it  to  eomdemn  him  toho  had  not  power  j  tificatione  et  item  pnecedit  In  aliis  peccatoribus  quo 
to  /utjU  the  conunondf  /  Tet  these  unhappy  persons  !  digni  'sunt  obtusione).  Tbe  calling  of  indinduals 
[tbe  Uanicfateaiu]  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  as-  j  and  of  whole  nations  belongs  to  ttioee  high  and  deep 
cribing  such  injustice  and  want  of  eqniQr  to  God.  Bnt .  tUnga  wUdi  man  does  not  understand  if  ha  ia  not 
what  greater  tnith  is  there  than  this,  that  God  has  de- 1  spiritually  minded.  Bnt  it  must  be  alw^  main- 
livered  precepts,  and  that  human  spirits  have  ftaedom  |  talned  that  God  does  nothing  unrighteous,  and  tlut 
of  will?"  Elsewhere  he  says,  "Nothing  is  more  with- .  there  is  no  being  who  doA  not  owe  everything  to  God. 
in  our  power  than  our  own  will.  The  will  is  that  by  The  more  Augustine  advanced  in  a  deeper  percaption 
which  we  commit  sin,  and  by  which  we  live  right-  of  faith,  the  more  1m  recognised  it  aa  a  living  principk. 
eously."  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  writer  and  not  as  a  mere  bith  of  authority,  and  he  aeqiind 
of  these  passages  admitted  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  fauman  a  stronger  conviction  that  faitii  presupposed  a  dtviae 
will,  and  the  necessity  oS  our  own  exertions  in  cos-  (qtaration  in  the  sool  of  man,  and  that  the  BUik  n- 
junctioo  wHh  diirine  grace.  How  this  Is  to  be  reoon-  ferred  It  to  ^vlne  agency.  He  was  bow  es^y  >m* 
ciled  with  bis  general  doctrine  is  perhaps  indicated  in  polled  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  ipve  a  one-sidad 
the  following  passage  from  his  book  De  Gratia  et  lib.  prominence  to  the  divine  factor  in  Caitii.  Resignation 
Ariiitrio,  c  17.   ^)Mldng  ti  grace,  he  says  *'tbat  we  .  to  God  became  hi^  ndidg  priaBipU^yd^ioakiiig  back 
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mt  hlfl  ouHct  Hfll,  ha  learned  more  and  more  to  trade 
everything  to  his  trying  by  divine  grace.    He  now 
allowed  the  conditioning  alemant  of  free  human  soa- 
eepUbili^  to  vaniah  altogrther.  -That  tbaodicji  now 
appeared  to  him  ostenable,  wUch  mada  tlie  attain- 
ment  of  &ltb  by  Individuals  or  nations,  or  their  re- 
maining strangers  to  the  Gospel,  dependent  on  their 
"wortbinesa  and  the  divine  prescience ;  in  oppomtion  to 
thia  Tieir,  he  now  soaght  for  a  foundation  in  the  secret 
ab«oltit«  decrees  of  God,  according  to  which  one  was 
cboeen  and  another  not.   This  view  was  ooofirmed  by 
the  opinion  prevalent  in  the  North  AAiean  Chnrch, 
that  outward  bapdsm  was  essential  to  salvation.  He 
now  inqvired  bow  it  was  that  one  child  received  bap- 
tism and  another  not,  and  this  seemed  to  confirm  the 
nnconditionality  of  the  divine  predestination.  The 
alteration  in  his  mode  (tf  thinhing  occupied  perhaps  a 
space  of  fboT  yean.   In  the  divena  qvetttona  ad  aim- 
plieiamtm,  written  about  AJD.  897,  this  is  shown  most 
decidedly,  as  be  himself  says  in  his  treatise  tfe  doito 
yersaeeroafig  that  he  had  tlien  arrived  at  the  perception 
that  even  the  beginning  of  fiuth  was  the  gift  of  God. 
In  that  work  (lib.  i,  qaestio  2)  he  derives  all  good  in 
man  from  the  divine  agency ;  from  the  words  of  Paul, 
'  What  hast  thou  that  tbou  hast  not  received  ?'  (1  Cor. 
iv,  7),  he  infers  that  nothing  can  come  from  man 
himadfl    *How  on  it  be  eqilaliwd,'  ha  aska,  *that 
the  Goepel  reaches  one  man  and  not  another?  and 
that  even  the  same  dispensations  act  qnite  didferently 
on  different  persons?    It  beltmgs  to  God  to  fnmirii 
the  means  which  lead  every  man  to  believe;  conse- 
qaently,  the  reason  of  the  difference  can  only  be  that, 
according  to  his  own  decree,  it  seems  good  to  witfa- 
.hold  It  from  one  and  not  from  another.    All  men,  in 
consequence  of  tiie  first  transgression,  are  exposed  to 
perdition ;  in  thb  state  there  can  be  no  higher  move- 
ment, therefore  none  at  all,  In  tham  toward  conver- 
sion.    But  God,  out  of  compassion,  chooses  some  to 
whom  he  imparts  divine  grace,  (fratia  fjicax,  which 
operates  npon  them  in  an  irresistible  manner,  but  yet 
in  accordance  with  their  rational  nature,  so  that  the; 
cannot  do  (Aberwiaa  than  follow  it.   The  rest  he  leaves 
to  (hahr  merited  perdition.*   ¥tem  the  pnoeding  re- 
marka  it  Is  dear  tiiat  Angnstine  reached  the  stond- 
point  fiz»d  by  bis  own  experience ;  and  we  perceive 
how  Mae  it  is  that  his  system  in  this  form  was  derived 
Prom  his  excessive  opposition  to  PelagianiBm,  since  it 
had  been  formed  ten  years  before  his  conflict  with  it. 
We  might  rather  affirm  id  Pelagius  that  he  would  not 
have  developed  lua  doctrine  In  tts  aatoal  fDrm  had  he 
not  been  opposed  to  Angnstine." 

In  the  year  412  Aognstine  began  to  write  against 
ttn  doctrines  of  pBUtoina,  a  native  of  Britun,  who 
had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  and  ac- 
qnked  universal  esteem  by  the  purity  of  his  man- 
ners, his  pie^,  and  his  erudition.  In  the  defense  of 
liis  opnuons  Pelagfau  was  seconded  CeleeUua,  a 
man  equally  endnent  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
Their  principles  were  propagated  ra{4dly,  and  were 
^teedily  transplanted  to  almost  every  comer  of  Clirb- 
tendom.  If  tim  brief  notices  which  have  come  down 
to  ns  respecting  their  teneto,  in  the  writings  of  their 
adversaries,  be  correct,  they  (I)  denied  the  ref;ener8- 
tion  of  infants  in  baptism  and  the  damnation  of  all  un- 
baptisad  infanta;  (2)  they  denied  that  Adam's  sin  waa 
inimtedto  hie  poaterity,  and  went  so  fiv  as  to  t^ect 
ort^nal  sin  entirely;  (8)  they  asserted  tiie  freedom 
of  the  wDI,  and  its  capacity  for  good  without  super- 
natural grace.  "It  is  not,"  they  siUd,  "/ree  wiU  if 
it  requires  the  aid  of  God ;  l>ec8ase  every  one  baa  it 
within  the  power  of  his  own  will  to  do  any  thing,  or 
not  to  do  it.  Our  victory  over  sin  and  Satan  proceeds 
not  from  the  help  which  God  aflbida,  but  Is  owing  to 
our  own  free  wfll.  The  unrestricted  capability  of 
men's  own  free  will  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  these 
tiibigs,  and  tbwefore  no  necessity  exists  for  asking  of 
God  tkoae  things  which  we  are  able  of  omaelvea  to  ob- 


'  tain ;  the  gifts  of  grace  being  only  necessary  to  enable 
men  to  do  that  more  easily  and  completely  which  yet 
,  they  could  do  themselves  though  more  slowly  and  with 
'  greatw  difficulty,  seeing  that  they  axe  perfectly  free 
creatorea."  These  opinions  were  aseaOed  1^  St.  Ao- 
I  gnstine  and  St  Jerome,  as  well  as  by  Orosina,  a  Span- 
I  ish  presbyter,  and  they  were  condemned  as  hereries  in 
j  the  Council  of  Cartilage  and  in  that  of  Milevis,  In  his 
j  eagerness  to  confute  these  opponents,  St.  Augustine 
employed  huguage  so  strong  as  made  it  susceptible  of 
*  an  inteipietation  wholly  at  variance  with  the  account- 
j  ability  of  man.  This  led  to  fiutiier  explauationfl  and 
modifications  of  his  sentimente,  which  were  multiplied 
when  the  Semi-Pelagians  arose,  who  thought  that  the 
truth  lay  between  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pelagi- 
ans. Concerning  original  sin,  be  maintained  that  it  waa 
derived  from  onr  first  parents ;  and  be  believed  he  had 
ascertained  in  what  the  original  sin  conveyed  by  Adam 
to  his  posterity  consisted.  In  his  sentimente,  however, 
upon  the  Uittw  point  be  was  rather  incondstent,  at  one 
ttme  aaaoting  tiutthe  eeieneeof  orlpnal  sin  waa  oob> 
cupiscence,  and  at  another  expressing  doubts  respect- 
ing his  own  position.  Ihis  subject  was  bequeathed  as 
a  legacy  to  the  schoolmen  ofasubseqtientage,  who  ex- 
ercised their  subtle  wite  upon  all  its  ramifications  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent  On  the  conse- 
quences of  the  foil  of  oar  fiist  parents,  St  Augustine 
j  taught  that  by  it  human  nature  was  totally  corrupted, 
I  and  deprived  of  all  inclinatioa  and  ability  to  do  good. 
I  Before  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  early  lathers 
i  held  what  h>  the  language  of  i^stematic  theol*^,  la 
'  termed  the  synei^tic  system,  or  the  needftilnest  of 
human  oomperation  in  the  works  of  hcdineaa ;  hot, 
though  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  not  considered  1^ 
them  as  excluding  or  rendering  unnecessary  the  grace 
of  God,  yet  much  vagnaness  is  peroaptibk  in  the  man- 
ner to  which  tb^  express  themselves.  In  bet,  there 
waa  no  scientific  view  aa  yet  on  these  topics.  Those 
early  divinm  generally  used  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  fertile  invention  of  controverrial  writers  not 
having  as  yet  displayed  itself,  except  on  the  divine 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  and  sulMidlBiy  terms  and  lean- 
ed distinetioiu  not  being  then  required  by  any  great 
dlAraneeaofoididon.  ButassoonasPeli^Jnabiraeh- 
ed  bis  errors,  the  attention  of  Christians  was  natural- 
ly turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
The  personal  experience  of  Augustine,  coinciding  with 
the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  Chnrch, 
admitted  the  necenri^  of  divine  grace,  or  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Sfurit  fbr  our  obedience  to  the  law  of  God. 
^e  ascribed  toe  renovation  of  oar  moral  cuutttnttoD 
wholly  to  this  grace,  denied  all  co-operation  of  man 
with  it  fbr  answering  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and 
represented  It  as  irresistible.  Ha  farther  affirmed  timt 
it  was  given  only  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  human 
race,  to  those  who  showed  the  fruite  of  it  in  their  sane- 
tiflcation,  and  that  it  secured  the  perseverance  of  all 
upon  whom  it  was  bestowed.  His  view  of  predesti- 
nation haa  been  summed  up  aa  MIows :  1.  lliat  God 
from  all  eternity  decreed  to  create  mankind  holy  and 
good.  2.  That  be  foresaw  man,  bebig  tempted  by  Sa- 
tan, would  fall  into  sin,  if  God  did  not  hinder  it ;  he 
decreed  not  to  hinder.  8.  That  out  of  mankind,  seen 
follen  into  sin  and  misery,  he  chose  a  certun  nnmbOT 
to  raise  to  righteousness  and  to  eternal  life,  and  re- 
jected the  rest  leaving  Aem  in  thrir  sins.  4.  That 
for  these  his  dtosen  he  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  re- 
deem them,  and  hie  Spirit  to  call  them  and  sanctify 
them ;  the  rest  he  decreed  to  forsake,  leaving  them  to 
Satan  and  themselves,  and  to  punish  them  for  their 
sins.  After  Augustine  had  tons  almost  newly  mould- 
ed the  science  of  theology,  and  had  combined  with  it 
as  an  esseatiid  part  of  divine  truth,  that  the  bte  ttf 
men  was  delenidned  by  the  divine  decree  Indepen- 
dentfy  of  their  own  elforts  and  conduct  "^d  that 
they  ■waa  thus  divided  Into  the  el 
it  became  necassaiy,  fai  aaiat^lt^f 
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to  introduce  Into  his  tygUm  a  limitotion  vith  nspect 
to  baptism,  and  to  pnaerro  the  tq^niofiB  coneetniiig 
it  from  Inteifenng  with  thoM  which  fiowod  from  tho 
doctrine  of  predestination.  He  accordingly  taught  tliat 
baptism  brings  vitb  it  the  fo^ivenew  of  sins ;  that  It 
is  so  essential  that  the  omission  of  it  will  expose  us  to 
condemnation;  and  that  it  is  attended  with  regenera- 
tion. He  also  sffirmed  that  the  virtue  of  baptism  is 
not  in  the  water ;  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  perform 
the  external  ceremonj,  but  that  Clirist  accompanies  it 
with  iavidble  grace ;  that  baptiam  is  common  to  all, 
while  grace  is  not  so;  and  tlut  the  same  external  rite 
may  be  death  to  some  and  life  to  others.  By  this  dis- 
tinction he  rids  iiimself  of  the  difficulty  which  would 
have  pressed  upon  bis  scheme  of  theology,  had  par- 
don, regeneration,  and  satvaUon  been  neee$tarify  con- 
nected with  the  outward  ordinanm  of  baptism,  and 
limits  its  proper  efficacy  to  those  who  are  eom[R«liend- 
edjos  the  heirs  of  eternal  life,  In  the  decree  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Many,  however,  of  those  who  strictly  ad- 
here to  him  in  other  parts  of  Ids  doctrinal  system  de- 
sert him  at  this  point.  See  Pei^giamish.  His  hon- 
est anxiety  for  the  honor  of  the  grace  of  God  led  bim 
to  overlook  the  human  side  of  the  qoeition,  and  to 
malu  the  operation  of  grace  more  like  physical  neces- 
dty  than  moral  inflaence.  The  traces  of  bis  Uani- 
duean  halrft  of  thought  appear  pt^nly  here.  "  Here," 
says  Kling,  in  his  excellent  aittcle  on  Aognstine  in 
HsROg's  Jteal-EneyOopadie  Q,  628),  "is  a  weak  side 
in  Augustine's  system.  In  the  attempt  of  his  fiery 
and  impulsive  intellect  to  give  fixity  and  stability  to 
the  doctrine  of  Cliristlan  antfaropologj-,  and  to  leave 
no  room  in  his  system  for  self-rigbt«ousnesB,  he  fell 
Into  the  labjrrioth  of  unconditional  predestination,  im- 
plying a  dualism  In  the  Divine  wQl  which  has  never 
gdned  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  correct 
interpretation  of  Scripture  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the 
system  has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  church  Irom 
Augustine's  time  till  now.  As  for  the  better  part  of 
Augustine's  doctrine,  which  is,  in  fact,  its  true  essence, 
■viz.  tliat  the  entire  glory  of  Um  renewal  of  human  na- 
ture is  due  to  divine  grace,  and  is  due  in  no  respect 
whatever  to  mere  human  ability,  because  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  have  left  that  nature  Incapable  of 
renewal  except  by  a  divine  power  of  renovation,  this 
doctrine  lias  penetrated  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the 
church,  and  has  found  expression  in  her  creeds  and 
confesdons  in  all  ages."    See  AnoDBTiinsH. 

Hie  DoDotirt  controversy  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
waged  by  Augustine,  and  was,  purb^M,  ui  the  whole, 
the  least  honwable  to  him.  Befbre  this  controversy, 
and  even  during  the  earlier  period  of  it,  he  had  always 
treated  heretics  with  mildness  and  charity,  and  op- 
posed the  passage  of  several  laws  ^inst  the  Dona- 
tists.  "  But  at  a  later  period,  after  the  Donatists  liad 
made  alarming  progress  among  the  AfHcan  churches, 
the  urgent  representations  of  his  c«dleagnea  caused  a 
radical  change  of  bis  views.  He  became  the  mort  ar- 
dent advocate  of  the  compulsory  suppresdon  of  every 
heresy,  and  he  based  this  shocUng  theory  on  the  pas- 
sago  in  Luke  xiv,  where  the  master  of  a  house,  after 
the  invited  guests  have  declined  to  come,  orders  the 
servants  to  bring  in  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
the  blind,  from  tita  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and, 
when  tiiwe  was  yet  room,  to  '  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  eonpe/  them  to  come  in.'  This 
interpretation  l>y  a  chnrdi  father  so  profbundly  re- 
vered, has  been.  In  all  foUowing  centuries,  the  source 
of  incalculable  mischief.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
weapons  with  which  ecclesiastical  and  royal  despots 
have  attempted  to  justify  tbe  murder  of  millions  on 
the  charge  of  heresy.  Even  men  like  Bossuet  were 
induced,  by  the  weight  of  Augustine's  anthority,  to 
advocate  compulsory  measures  against  heretics"  (N»- 
ander,  Ckitrch  HiOory,  iii,  197-217 ;  Flottes,  Etuck$  nr 
Smnt  Aaguttm,  Paris,  1862). 

St.  Augustine's  works  have  been  printed  In  a  col- 


lected form  repeatedly :  at  Paris,  in  10  vols.  Mio^  i 
1682;  by  -Enumns,  ftom  Fiobenius's  press,  lA  nIt.  | 
folio,  1640-48 ;  by  the  (Uvines  of  Lou  rain,  10  vol*.  I 
folio,  Lugd.  1&86 ;  and  by  the  Benedictines  of  tta»«aB- 
gregation  of  St.  Maur,  10  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1679-17001, 
12  vohi.  folio,  1688-1708,  and  12  vols,  folio,  Antwerp, 
1700-1708;  reprinted,  Paris,  1836-89,  11  vols.  4io. 
The  latest  edition  (not  the  best)  is  that  of  the  Bens- 
dictines,  edited  by  Higoe  (Paris,  1842, 15  vol*,  im^ 
8vo).   A  review  of  his  literary  activity  is  givm  by 
Buseb,  LOtvnm  Avguttiai  neaunt  (DorpaL  1836). 
Of  bda  separate  works  many  editions  have  been  p«b- 
llshed.    The  Benedictine  edition  gives  a  copious  /i^ 
of  AugnsUns ;  and  the  ISth  vol.  of  Tillemont'a  Jtf«- 
'  mmnt  pour  tervir  a  FHutoire  EeclitiatliqtK  b  a  4to  of 
1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  his  biography.  Dapin 
(Ecdei.  Wriiert)  ^ves  a  copious  and  minnte  analysis 
.  of  all  of  Augustine's  works.   English  vurrions  ot  the 
ConfeMooiu,  and  of  tiie  Eipomtiota  of  tbe  Go^eU  and 
'  Ptatmi,  may  be  found  in  the  Librarg  of  tie  FtAm 
(Oxf.  1839-1855).    A  translation  of  the  Omfemiom, 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Shedd,  has  abo  been 
published  at  Andover  (1860).    H.  Poujonlat,  tbe  au. 
thor  of  a  Life  of  St.  Augustine  and  numenws  other 
I  works,  bas  commenced  (1864),  in  connection  with  abb* 
Raulx,  a  translation  of  the  complete  wotks  ofSt.  Au- 
I  gustine.   Tbe  transUtoTB  dalm  that  this  Is  the  fir* 
'  comjAete  Frendi  translation  of  the  great  church  &- 
ther.    'The  woric  will  be  completed  in  twelve  vol- 
umes {Smta  Angvitm;  (EuDTf  Completa).  Recent 
editions  of  the  De  Civitaie  Dei  have  b^n  published  by 
!  Bruder  (Leipsic,  1838)  and  Strange  (Cologne,  1860); 
;  of  the  Confetti<m$,  by  Bruder  (Leij^c,  1837),  Pnsey 
(Oxford,  1838),  Raumer  (Stuttgardt,  1856);  of  the 
Me^atimeg,  by  SinUel  (Sulzbach,  1844)  and  Wcsl- 
,  hoff(Uun8ter,  1854).  German  tran^tions  of  tbe  Om- 
frtnoiu  have  been  published  by  Rapp  (8d  edit.  Stutt- 
gardt, 1856),  Grdninger  (4tb  edit.  Hunster,  1859),  and 
by  several  anonymous  translators  (Passau,  6th  ediL 
I  1856;  Ratisbon,  1868;  Reutiingen,18&e);  and  (rf  tbe 
'  Ciiy  of  God,  by  SUbert  (1826,  2  vols.}— Neander,  Ck. 
Hitt.  ii,  854,  564;  Hiit.      Dogmaa,  vol.  i,  pamm; 
Mosley,  Aiig>iitimm  Doetrm  of  PndttlmaAm  (Lood. 
;  1865);  Mosheim,  Ck.  BiM.  i,  110, 166;  Wiggets,  Bit- 
'  toryofAttgaMiniamimandPfIaffianim(y<>l.itiwat.bT 
Emerson,  And.  1840, 8vo);  SchaH",  JJ/e  and  LcAonof 
i  Augattiite  (N.  Y.  1854,  12mo);  Bflhringer,  Kirdng. 
\  tn  BioffrajAien,  I,  pt.  ili,  99  sq. ;  Kloth ,  Der  heil.  Kir- 
chenUlirer  A  agut^nut  (Aachen,  1840) ;  Bindemann,  Btr 
'  ieiL  Augvitmui  (Berlin,  1844);  Poujoalat,  Btitoire  de 
SLAtigugtm  (Paris,  1844,  8  vols.);  Shedd,  Iliwfmj  of 
I  Docfrinet,  bk.  iv;  ^m.  m  Xtpoi.  v,  195;  Mtti.  Qjl 
\  Rfv.  1857,  862  sq. ;  Ptvk^or  Rev.  July,  1862,  arL  lil; 
Watson,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  EccUt.  Biog.  vol.  i; 
Taylor,  Andftd  CkritHanitg,  i,  281 ;  Jakrb.f.  daOatie 
TheUogie^  1862 ;  Church  Aemw,  July,  166S,  816. 

Angtutilia  (or  Adbtih),  &«t  archtdsh<q>  of  Can- 
tvrbnry,  was  a  monk  ofthe  Benedictine  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  and  was  sent  by  Pope  Gr^ery, 
who  had  been  prior  of  tliat  convent,  soon  after  h^  ac- 
cession to  the  pspal  throne,  as  a  missionary  into  Eng- 
land, together  with  forty  companions,  also  Benedic- 
tines, A.D.  69G  (Bede,  Hitt.  Eod.  I,  23).  Augustine 
and  his  company  became  discouraged,  and  Aagas- 
tine  wss  dispatched  back  to  Rome  to  obuin  tbe  pope's 
leave  ftor  their  ntum ;  but  Oregoiy  disrs^rded  his 
remonstrances,  and,  providing  bhn  with  new  letters 
of  protection,  commanded  him  to  fwooeed.  Augus- 
tine and  his  companions  landed  late  In  596  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet,  whence  they  sent  messengers  to  Etli< 
elbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  inform  him  of  the  object  of 
their  mission.  Etbelbert's  queen,  Bertha,  dauj^r 
of  Cherebert,  king  of  the  Parisil,  was  a  Chriatiso, 
and  by  tbe  articles  of  her  maniage  (as  eariy  as  670) 
liadtfae  f^  exercise  of  herreliglon  allowedlwr.  Ktb- 
elbert  ordered  the  missionaries  at  first  to  oootioM  in 
the  lile  of  TbaiMl^  hot^oids-fiinhy^lHine  to  thea 
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snd  invited  them  to  tm  audience  in  the  open  air.  Al- 
though be  refused  at  Arst  to  abandon  the  gods  of  tiia 
fathers,  be  allowed  thera  to  preach  vithont  molesta- 
tion, and  asaigned  them  a  reiidence  in  CanterbuTy, 
then  called  Dorobernia,  which  tbey  entered  in  proces- 
don,  aiDgiog  hymns.    After  the  canTenion  and  bap- 
tism of  the  king  hiniBell^  they  received  license  to 
preach  In  «nv  part  of  his  dominionB,  which  Bede  as- 
sures as  (c.  26)  extended  (probably  over  tributary 
kingdoms)  as  fur  aa  the  river  Humber,  and  proselytes 
were  now  made  in  remarkable  numbers.    In  597,  Au- 
giwtine,  by  direction  of  Fope  Gregory,  went  over  to 
Aries,  in  France,  where  be  was  consecrated  archbish- 
op, and  metropditan  of  the  English  nation,  by  the 
archbishop  of  that  place ;  after  which,  returning  into 
BrHain,  he  sent  Lawrence,  the  preal^ter,  and  Pet«r, 
the  monk,  to  Roma,  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission,  and  to  desire  his  solution  of  certain 
qnestdons  respecting  church  discipline,  the  ntainte- 
nance  of  the  clergy,  etc.  which  Bede  (1.  i,  e.  27)  baa 
reported  at  length  in  the  form  of  inteirogatories  and 
answers.   Gregory  sent  over  more  missionaries,  and 
directed  lum  to  conedtuta  a  bishop  at  York,  who  might 
have  other  subordinate  bishops,  yet  in  such  a  manner 
that  Anguatioe  of  Canterbury  should  be  metropolitan 
of  ail  England.    Angostine  now  made  an  attempt  to 
eatsblish  uniformity  of  discipline  in  the  Island,  and,  as 
a  necessary  step,  to  gain  over  the  WeUh  bishops  to 
Us  ofnnlon.   For  tbU  purpose  a  coaUnaoe  was  held 
in  WorcflstenUie,  at  a  place  since  called  Augustine's 
Oak,  where  the  arehUabop  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  prelates  to  make  one  communion,  and  assist  in 
preaching  to  the  unconverted  Saxons ;  but  neither 
this,  nor  a  second  conference,  in  which  be  threatened 
divfaie  vengeance  in  case  of  non-oliedience,  was  snc- 
cessfhl.    After  Augustine's  death,  EthellVid,  kiufc  of 
Horthumbcrlaod,  marched  with  an  army  to  Cacrlcon, 
sod  near  twelve  bnndred  monks  of  Bangor  were  pat 
to  flie  sword.  In  dw  year  404  Aagnstine  consecrated 
two  of  bis  companions,  Uellitus  and  Justus,  the  for- 
mer to  the  aee  of  London,  the  latter  to  that  of  Roches- 
ter.   He  died  at  Canterbury,  probably  in  607,  but  the 
date  of  his  death  is  variously  given  from  604  to  614. 
The  observation  of  the  festival  of  St.  Augustine  was 
first  enjoined  in  a  ^od  held  under  Cuthbert,  arch- 
bfeliop  of  Canterhuiy  (Gervase,  Act.  Pontif.  Canttutr. 
Script.  X,  col.  1641),  and  afterward  by  the  pope's  bull 
hi  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    See  Bede,  BUt.  £ccl.Uh. 
i  and  il;  Grcgorius,  EpitCola^  I.  vii,  ep,  5,  30;  1.  ix, 
ep.  56;  Joan  Diacon.  VUa  S.  Greg.;  Stanley,  Memo- 
nals  nf  Caaterbwy  (London,  1865);  Acta  Sanctorum, 
Mensis  Mail,  vi,  878;  English  C^doptrdia;  Neander, 
CA.  ^isf.  iii,  11-18 ;  Smith,  Jtd^on  of  AneieiU  Britain, 
ch.  X.   See  Eholaitd,  CnniicH  of, 

Ansnattnian  BC(UdEs  aredivtded  into  two  class- 
es: 

T.  Caxons  Kbgular. — In  the  year  1088,  four  can- 
ons of  the  Church  of  Avignon,  called  Amaldus,  Odelo, 
Pontius,  and  Durandus,  being  desirous  of  leading  a 
more  strictly  reli^oDs  life,  bebiok  themselves,  with 
the  permission  irf  the  Ushop  Benedict,  to  a  solitude, 
where  tbey  led  an  ascetic  life;  and  having  thus  orig- 
inally been  under  the  aaionical  institution  before  the 
moaastie,  theyacquired  the  name  of  "regular  canons." 
A  lar^  number  of  canons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in- 
dnced  by  their  example,  set  themselves  to  follow  this 
new  rule  of  life,  and  ere  long  monasteries  were  built 
in  various  places,  but  chiefly  in  solitudes,  and  tilled 
with  these  new  candidates  for  the  regular  life,  who 
differed  from  the  monks  In  name  only.  At  first  tbey 
appear  to  faaTS  had  no  rale  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
probably  followed  that  of  Alx-la-Chapelle  (A.D.  816) ; 
but  unbsequently  they  assumed  for  their  rule  that  of 
Augustine  (I.  e.  his  letter  ad  SancliTnonialeti),  adding 
to  iVvarioas  constitutioDS  taken  from  the  rule  of  Ben- 
edict and  elaewbero.  Stevens  says  that  they  did  not 
take  any  vows  until  the  twelfth  centarv,'  nor  do  they 
Mm 


appear  to  have  asramed  the  name  of  "  Regular  Canons 
of  St.  Augustine"  until  Innocent  II,  at  Lateran,  in 
1139,  ordained  that  all  regular  canons  should  be  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  contained  in  hia  109th  epis- 
tle. The  dress  of  the  regular  canons  was  usually  a 
long  black  cassock,  and  a  white  rochet  over  it,  and 
over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood;  they  also  wore 
beards  and  cape.  They  were  a  numerous  body  in 
England,  where  they  were  proliably  first  settled  at 
Colchester  in  1105.  They  are  said  to  have  had  170 
houses  in  England.  They  were  estaliliphed  in  Scot- 
land in  1114,  at  the  desire  of  Alexander  I,  snd  bad  in 
that  country  88  monasteries,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Scone,  Loch  Tny,  Inch  Colme,  St.  Andrew's,  Holy- 
rood,  Cambuskcnnetb,  and  Jedbnrgb.— Dugdale,  Ho- 
natticon,  vi,  87. 

II.  HxBMiTS,  one  of  the  four  great  mendicant  or- 
ders [see  HxKDicAMT  Orders]  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  The  Augnstinians  endeavor  to  trtice  their 
origin  back  to  the  time  when  St,  Augustine,  after  his 
conversion,  lived  for  tbree  years  in  a  villa  near  Ta- 
gaste,  wholly  given  up  to  ascetic  exercises.  But  evoi 
the  Romanist  historians  generally  reject  this  claim  as 
utterly  without  foundation.  The  order  orif.'inated  in 
1S56,  when  Pope  Alexander  IV,  in  pursuance  of  a  de- 
cree, compelled  eight  minor  monastic  congregations, 
among  which  the  John-Bonites  (founded  in  1168  by 
John  Bon),  the  Brittinians,  and  the  Tuscan  hermits 
were  the  moat  important,  to  unite.  The  united  order 
was  called  the  fferntib  of  St,  Avgtuline,  because  most 
of  the  congregations  followed  the  Rvh  of  Anguitne,  a 
compilation  of  precepts  taken  frtna  two  sermons  of  St 
Augustine  on  the  morals  of  priests  and  from  bis  letter 
to  the  nuns  of  Hippo,  Though  now  monks,  they  re- 
tained the  name  hermits,  because  all  tbe  congregnticns 
bad  been  hermits.  In  1257  they  were  e:!empted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  divided  into  four 
provinces,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  l^n- 
Uke  the  other  mendicant  orders,  they  started  with  n 
lax  rale,  and  gross  disorders  and  immorality  grew  up 
among  them  sooner  sod  more  generally  than  ami  ng 
the  otiiers. 


Canal  Style  of  the  AugntUne  Henni  (8,  1.  Tn-doors;  2.  Abroad. 


Since  tbe  fourteenth  century  many  attempts  at  in- 
troducing a  stricter  discipline  have  been  made  by  zeal- 
ous members,  and  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
large  number  of  tpteial  eongrtgatiotu,  of  which  the  con- 
gregation of  Lombardy,  with  86  convents,  tiecnme  the 
most  numerous.  Tbe  congregation  of  Saxony,  which 
was  established  in  I4f?8,  and  with  which  the  convents 
of  Germany  generally  connected  themselves,  separa- 
ted itself  entirely  from  the  order,  and  its  superior. 
John  Staupitz,  assumed  the  title  of  vicar -general. 
Among  tbe  flriends  of  Staupitz  was  MA^rtn  Luther, 
the  most  celelirated  of  all  wMig^J'^^^O^h?^ 
Augustine,  and  thnmgh  wune  iniSDence  the  n^on^ 
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of  the  convents  of  th«  SaxoD  congregadon  seceded 
fh>ni  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Thb  DiacALCBATBD  OF  Babbfootbd  Auoubtini- 
AK8  (Observants,  Becollects)  owe  their  ori^n  to  the 
Portuiniese  monk  Thomas  a  Jesa  d«  Asdrade  (died  In 
1&82),  though  their  first  convent  was  not  org;anlted 
until  after  his  death,  in  1&S8,  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  They  adopted  a  role  which  in  strictneae  sur- 
passes the  primitive  one,  and  were  afterward  divided 
into  three  separate  congregations,  the  Italian-Gennsn, 
until  1666,  in  fonr  provinces,  snbeequently  In  seven 
(2  of  Naples,  2  of  Sicily,  1  of  Genoa,  I  of  Germany, 
1  of  Piedmont),  the  French  in  three  provinces,  and 
the  Spanish,  the  most  rigorous  of  all,  which  extended 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, to  Japan  and  Rome.  They  have  In  every  prov- 
ince a  retired  convent,  with  •  hermitage  close  b]',  in 
which  monks  desirous  of  ft  puticniar  ascetic  perfec- 
tion may  live. 

In  the  tixteenth  century,  when  RuaV  conferred  od 
them  the  privileges  of  the  other  mendicant  orders,  the 
Augastinians  counted  2000  convents  of  men  and  300  | 
of  females,  together  with  35,000  inmates.    The  order  | 
has  fallen  in  the  general  suppression  of  convents  in  ] 
Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Northern  and  Western  Qer- 
mony,  and  quite  recenUy  in  Italy.   At  the  beginning 
of  1860,  ttie  Angnstinian  Hennlts  had  181  convents  in 
Italy,  10  in  Germany,  6  In  Poland,  1  in  France,  18  in 
Great  Britain,  1  in  Holland,  2  in  Belgium,  22  in  Mex- 
ico, 2  in  the  United  States  (in  the  dioceses  of  PhUa- 
delphia  and  All»any),  13  in  South  America,  and  1  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.   The  Barefooted  Auguslinians 
had  6  monasteries  in  Italy,  1  in  Germany,  2  in  South 
America,  and  6  in  the  PhUlpplne  Islands. 

The  AngostlnlanB  have  never  been  abl«  to  gain  the 
same  importance  as  the  other  mendicant  orders,  and ; 
at  present  they  exert  no  great  influence  in  the  Church  j 
of  Rome.  The  most  remarkable  men,  besides  Luther,  i 
which  the  order  has  produced,  are  Onuphrius  Panvini 
(of  the  sixteenth  century).  Cardinal  Norris,  Abraham 
a  Santa  Clara,  and  Ludovicus  Leon.  The  constitu- 
tion, which  was  established  at  the  general  chapters  of 
1287, 1290, 157fi,  and.  especially  at  that  of  1680,  is  aris- 
toentie.  The  geneial  chafers,  which  assemble  ev- 
ery sixth  year,  elect  a  prior-general,  and  may  depose 
him.  His  power  is  limited  by  the  tUjMtoret^  who,  as 
his  councillors,  reside  with  him.  Every  province  has 
a  provincial,  four  detinitoree,  and  one  or  several  visi- 
tatores.  Every  convent  has  a  prior.  The  Dlscalcea- 
ted  Aognstiniaiu  have  tbeir  vicarfcenerals,  while  the 
general  of  the  carder  is  taken  from  the  calceated  (con- 
ventuals). 

The  sources  of  information  are  Binghsm,  Orig.  Ec- 
oIm.  book  vii;  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Angiietmttn,  vi; 
Fehr's  GaddchU  der  MmchMrden ;  Helyot,  Ordrti  Re- 
iigieux,  i,  288  sq.,  with  the  authorities  cited  there,  es- 
pecially N.  Crusenti  Monaaticon  Auffuttintaman  (1623) ; 
St  Martin,  Vie  de  St.  Auguttin,  etc.  (Tonk>use,  1641); 
Ofluigeri  BibHotheea  Augiutma  (Ingolstadt,  1768,  fol.) ; 
Znn^io,  Hittoria  Can.  Beg.  Auguat.  AvcfrmMif  (Ratisb. 
1742, 2  vol*,  fo!.) ;  P.  Karl  vom  heil.  Aloys,  Jahriuch 
der  Kirche  (Regensb.  1860) ;  Migne,  Dictionaaire  des 
Ordre»  Rdigieux,  torn,  iv  (Paris,  1859). 

Angustiiiiail  Nuna,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chnrch  following  Uie  role  of  Angustice. 
Like  the  Angnstinian  mimks,  tb^  have  claimed  An- 
gastine  as  founder,  without,  however,  any  historical 
proofs.  They  partly  form  congregations  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Augustinian  monks,  and  partly  are 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan  bishops. 
Congregations  of  Discalceated  or  Barefooted  Angns- 
tinian nuns  were  founded  In  1689, 1697,  and  I60i  in 
Spain,  and  one  about  the  same  time  In  Portugal  by 
Queen  Louisa,  wife  of  John  IT.  The  most  recent 
congregation  of  Angnstinian  nuna  Is  that  called  Au- 
guMmei  de  rinterieur  de  Marie,  established  on  Oct.  14, 
1829.   It  bad.  in  1889,  only  <Kte  house,  at  Grand  Mon- 


trouge.  In  1860  the  Augustinian  nnns  bad,  aJtogrtiHr, 
42  establishments  in  France,  and  a  few  others  is  Itsly, 
SwitKerland,  Prussia,  Spain,  Holland  and  ITelgiiin. 
Pdand,  Canada  (at  Quetwc),  and  Soutli  AMwfca. 
Hie  soorces  of  information  are  the  sazna  aa  th—e  bm- 
tioned  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  article.     See  ate 
Higne,  Dia,  dee  Ordree  ReHgiem,  torn,  iv,  p.  106-111 
Angnstinism,  the  theologi(»l  system  of  St.  An- 
gnstine,  as  developed  in  opposition  to  Pihlasiaittg 
and  Semi-Pdae^ism.    "Augnstine  considered  tht 
human  race  as  a  compact  maoa,  a  ooUectiTe  tjotlj,  re. 
sponsible  in  its  uni^  and  solidarity.  Carry ing  em 
his  system  in  all  its  logical  conseqoenco,  be  laid  dowa 
the  following  rigid  propo^ioa  as  his  doctrine:  *Ai 
all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam,  they  are  snfaject  to  tlx 
condemnation  of  God  op  account  of  this  hereditanT 
sin  and  the  guilt  thereof' "  (SmiUi'e  Uagcnbach,  Ifi^ 
torg  of  Docbinee,  i,  299).    Wiggers  {AmgmaHniam  ami 
P^agiaiuem,  p.  268)  gives  tbe  fildlowing  soimaiT 
view  of  the  theolo(poal  system  of  AngtMOne :  1.  Im- 

famt  BapUtm  The  baptism  of  iufiinta  as  well  n 

adults  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  un.  Children  have, 
indeed,  committed  no  actnal  sins,  yet  by  origmal  sia 
they  are  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  from  wfaitA 
they  are  fireed  by  b^ttism.  Hence  Christisai  cfail- 
dren  who  die  before  baptism  no  more  escape  poakivv 
punishment  In  the  fhtiae  life  than  do  aU  who  are 
not  CbristiaAB.  IT.  OrifpiuU  .Sis.— By  Adnm's  atn,  in 
whom  all  men  jointly  sinned  tt^ether,  sin,  and  tfae  <rth- 
er  positive  pnnishments  of  Adam's  sin,  came  into  tlte 
world.  By  it  human  nature  has  been  both  pfayncally 
and  morally  corrupted.  Every  man  brings  into  the 
world  wi^  him  a  nature  already  so  corrupit  that  he 
can  do  nothing  bat  sin.  The  propagation  ot  this  qaal- 
tty  of  his  nature  la  by  concupiscence.  III.  Fm  WiOL 
— By  Adam's  tnuisgresstoo,  the  freedom  <tf  the  homaa 
will  has  been  entirely  loot.  In  bis  present  conapt 
state,  man  can  will  Mid  do  only  eviL  IV.  Graee- — If 
nevertiieless  man,  in  his  present  state,  willa  and  dees 
good,  it  is  merely  th^  work  of  grace.  It  is  an  inward, 
secret,  and  wonderful  operation  of  God  npon  man.  It 
is  a  preceding  as  well  as  an  accompanying  work.  Br 
preceding  grace,  man  attains  foith,  by  whidi  he  eomes 
into  an  in^ght  of  good,  and  by  which  power  is  given 
him  to  will  the  good.  He  needs  cooperatisg  gisce 
for  the  performance  of  every  individual  good  act.  As 
man  can  do  nothing  without  grace,  so  he  can  do  nedt. 
ing  against  it.  It  is  irresistible.  And  as  man  by  na. 
ture  has  no  merit  at  all,  no  respect  at  all  can  be  bad 
to  man's  moral  dispodtion  in  impsrOng  giaoe,  but  Qei 
acts  according  to  bis  own  tn»  will.  T.  Pi  iifi  irtwiiiiB 
osd  SedempHan. — From  eternity  God  made  a  free  sad 
unconditional  decree  to  save  a  few  from  the  mass  that 
was  cwmpted  and  subjected  to  damnation.  To  thoss 
whom  be  predestinated  to  this  salvation,  he  gives  tfae 
requisite  means  for  the  purpose.  Bnt  on  the  real,  whs 
I  do  not  belong  to  this  small  number  of  the  elect,  the 
merited  ruin  falls.  Christ  came  into  the  werU  tmd 
died  Aw  the  elect  only. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Aognstinkm.  its  an- 
thropological prindple,  of  the  native  corrtcptiu  «f 
man,  and  of  his  utter  incapacity  to  do  good  apart 
from  divine  grace,  has  remained  fixed  in  the  dinrch 
to  this  day.  Pela^us  maintained,  on  the  cootnny, 
that  "every  man,  in  respect  to  his  moral  nature,  ia 
bom  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  irtiii^  Adam 
was  created,  and  has  the  capacity  of  willing  and  do- 
ing good  withont  God's  special  aid.  It  was  Augus- 
tine's mission  to  enunciate  clearly  and  to  fix  fivever 
the  Christian  doctrine  as  to  the  condition  of  Amms  ■o> 
Um  in  its  fidlen  state.  But  the  anxiety  of  Anguatine 
to  save  the  divine  glory  in  the  work  of  man's  salvs- 
tion  led  him  to  the  doctrine  <rf  nnconditiottal  electton 
and  predestination — a  doctrine  to  which  the  mind  and 
bsut  of  the  cborch,  OS  a  whole,  has  never  acceded.  It 
has  been  a  atamlfllna-Uock  AA&AognaltaB's  day  ntil 
now.  ^vtk^TBi^iill&^AdS^^ltV^kt^ 
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w  entirely  soccewftil.  The  chnicti  of  hiB  times  sided 
ith  him,  and  Pelagiiis  and  his  adherents  were  con- 
■mned  by  a  Dumber  of  synods,  and  by  Zosimus,  the  ; 
shop  of  Rome.    After  die  deadi  of  Augustine,  the 
mtroveny  about  the  chief  points  of  bis  aystma  con- 
naed  Jbr  •  long  time  to  agitate  the  entire  ohnnsh. 
be  General  Synod  of  Epbesna  (481)  condemned  the 
elagians,  together  iritb  the  NestoriaDS ;  yet,  on  the 
hole,  the  Greek  Church  did  not  take  any  real  inter- 
tt  in  the  controversy,  and  never  adopted  the  doc- 
ioee  of  absolute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace, 
a  Afirica  and  Rome  a  tendency  to  Angustiniam  pre- 
ailed ;  and  at  the  synods  of  Anuuio  (Orange)  and 
■lentia  (&29)  a  decision  vas  obtained  in  &vor  of  the  | 
xdnsive  operaticm  of  divine  grace,  although  predesti- ' 
ation  was  evidently  evaded.    In  Gaul  Augustinism  | 
id  not  exerciM  the  same  influence ;  and  although  the 
nthority  of  Augustine  was  too  great  to  permit  an  open 
ppoeition  to  his  system,  Semi-Pela^n  tendendes  | 
wmed  to  be  for  a  long  time  in  the  ascendency. 

The  authMity  of  Aagostine's  name  remained  unim- 1 
Aired,  altliongh  his  peeallar  doctrines  were  but  little  i 
nderstood  by  Um  cbuTch  of  the  Kiddie  Ages.   The  I 
irat  Impattant  controversy  concerning  AngustiniBm ! 
iras  that  caned  forth  by  the  monk  Gottschalk  (q.  v.).  1 
rho  in  the  most  decided  forms  of  expression  annonoced  > 
he  dodrine  of  a  double  predestination,  founded  upon  ' 
be  absolute  fweknowledge  of  God,  acceding  to  which 
ome  were  devoted  to  lifo^  and  others  were  coooigned  , 
o  deettnetiML   Gottschalk,  who  pretended  to  be  a : 
bict  follower  of  Augustine,  was  condemned  b}-  the  I 
ijnod      Mayence  (848),  and  died  in  prison  (868). 
iiie  doctrine  wa«  a  development,  not  of  tbo  good  side  i 
)f  Augustinism,  viz.  its  anthropolc^,  but  of  the  false  | 
ide,  viz.  its  view  of  the  relations  between  God  and ' 
nan  in  the  work  of  salvation.    Augustine  maintained  i 
inconditional  election,  but-  not  reprol>ation ;  he  held  ' 
iiat  God  chose  from  the  maua  perditioitu  such  and 
meh  persons  to  be  saved,  becanse  he  pleased  to  choose  | 
them,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever;  while  the  i 
rest  were  lost,  not  becanse  God  chose  to  damn  them,  i 
Imt  because  tliey  were  sinners.    Gottschalk  was  the  ' 
first  to  announce  in  clear  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  di-  \ 
vine  reprobation  of  ^ners,  i.  e.  ttiat  they  are  damned, 
not  simply  because  of  tfadr  tins,  bnt  becanse  of  God's  ^ 
decree  to  damn  them,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  | 
it  pleased  him  so  to  do.    In  the  snbseqnent  centuries, 
tin  rise  of  sdiolaatiGiam  and  mysticism,  and  tlw  con- 
troversy  between  these  two  sjrstems,  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  diurch  f¥om  Augustinism.   Anselm,  | 
Peter  Lmnbard,  and  Thranas  Aquinas  endeavored  to 
retain  Augustine's  doctrine  of  an  unconditional  elec-  ' 
tion,  though  with  many  limitations.  The  current  of  | 
thecio^cal  opinion  In  the  ehuFch  in  general  was  in  a '. 
diiecUoD  toward  Fdagianlsm,  and  tlw  learned  Thorn- ; 
irt,  ITiomaa  de  Bradwardina  (q.  v.),  a  professor  at 
Oxfcrd,  and  subsequently  arcfabishop  at  Canterbury 
(d.  1S49),  cliarged  the  whole  age  with  having  adopted  ; 
Pelagianism.    On  the  whole,  the  Thomists  claiined  ] 
to  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  Augustine ;  yet, ' 
wWe  tbey  regarded  ori^al  sin  as  a  culpable  of- 
fence, and  divine  grace  as  predestinaUon,  they  never- ' 
thelesB  believed  that  man  has  some  remnants  of  power  '■ 
1'y  whidi  he  may  make  himself  worthy  of  divine  i 
vor  {neritmn  e  cmffrm),  and  regarded  divine  grace  as  I 
dependent  upon  divine  forelcnowledge.    The  Scotists 
(adherents  et  Duns  Scotus),  on  the  other  hand,  de- 1 
scribed  both  original  dn  and  graoe  as  rather  the  inva- 1 
tiable  conditkm  of  all  men,  and  as  developments  of  | 
the  spiritual  world  in  the  coarse  of  Providence.  As 
Thomas  was  a  Dominican  and  Duns  Scotus  a  Fran- ! 
ciscan,  the  controversy  between  Tbomists  and  Sco-  | 
tists  on  the  subject  of  original  sin  and  divine  grace  j 
godnaliy  became  a  controversy  between  the  two  or-  i 
dvB  of  mendicant  friars.   After  the  Reformation,  the  | 
JesnilB,  ia  accordance  with  the  moral  system  of  tbetr  : 
tAoel,  adopted  the  viewi  of  the  Scotista.   Angustin-  i 


ism  found  very  aealons  champions  In  the  professors  of' 
the  University  of  Louvain.  Oneof  them,  Bains  (q.  v.), 
was  denounced  by  the  Franciscans  to  Pope  Pius  V, 
who  in  1&67  condemned  79  propositions  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  Biuus,  a  sentence  which  was  confirmed 
by  Qregory  XIII  (1579).  In  zetnm,  the  tiieological 
faculty  of  Louvain  censored  84  propositions  in  O19 
works  of  the  Jesuits  Less  and  Hamd,  as  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As  the  controversy  wax- 
ed very  warm,  Slxtus  T  forbade  its  continuanee ;  bnt 
when  tliis  proved  fhiitless,  a  committee  (the  celebrated 
oo^^ngofwds  otmKir}  was  appohtted  by  Clement  VIII 
for  the  full  decision  of  the  question,  "In  what  way  is 
tlie  assistance  of  divine  grace  concemelin  the  con> 
version  of  tlw  sinner?"  The  congregation  was,  how- 
ever, dismissed  in  1607,  without  having  accomplished 
its  object,  and  the  antagonism  Iwtween  the  Augustin- 
ian  school  and  its  opponents  continued  as  before.  An 
elaborate  representation  of  the  Augustinian  and  Pela- 
gian systems  was  given  by  Bishop  Janeenius,  of  Tprra, 
in  his  w<nfc  ^i^^iMfMiis  «.  daefrma  jl^^iHtfiM  1^ 
iiatens  taaitate,  t^nOi^tm,  et  meXdm  adbemu  Ptia- 
jmmt  tt  MimUieate$,  which  was  published  after  tiie 
death  of  the  author,  and  gave  rise  to  the  celebrate 
Jansenist  controversy,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  J  ari- 
se nists  from  the  church.  See  Jaksenids  and  Jam- 
BBNIST8.  The  condemnation  of  Jansenius  and  the 
Janseniits  did,  however,  not  terminate  the  controver- 
sy in  the  Roman  Cathidlc  Church  concerning  the  Au- 
gustinian theology,  though  the  subsequent  hiatoxy  ijt 
the  controversy  is  not  marked  by  any  prominent  event. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  a  whole,  rejects 
that  part  of  Augustinism  which  teaches  absolute  pre- 
destination (see  Mdhler,  Symbolitm,  ch.  ill,  §  10). 

Some  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  Wickliffe  and  Savonarola,  were 
strict  Augttstinlana;  bnt  others,  e.g.  Weasel,  niiged  the 
neeesai^  of  a  free  approfoiation  of  divine  grace  on  the 
part  of  man  as  a  coTi£tio  «me  qua  non.  Luther  was  an 
Augustinian  monk,  and,  as  a  reformer,  he  was  at  first 
confirmed  in  his  Augustinian  views  by  the  contests 
which  he  had  to  maintain  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
meritoriousness  of  works.  But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  Uiat,  In  common  with  Melanctbon,  he  modified 
his  views  as  to  absolute  predestination ;  and,  under 
tbe  guidance  of  Melanctbon,  the  Lutheran  Church 
has  avoided  the  strict  consequences  of  the  Augustin- 
ian system  by  asserting  that  the  decrees  of  God  are 
conditional.  Calvin  was  a  strict  Augustinian,  and 
even  went  beymd  Augustine,  by  maintaining  repro- 
bation. He,  and  the  early  reformed  theologiims  gen- 
erally. In  theh-  religious  controversies,  not  only  ad- 
mitted all  the  eonflequenees  of  tbe  Augustinian 
tem,  but,  having  once  determined  tlw  Idea  of  pre^s- 
tination,  went  beyond  the  premises  so  far  as  to  main- 
tun  that  the  foil  of  man  was  itself  predestmated  by 
God  (snpralapsarianism).  This  view,  however,  did 
not  meet  with  much  approbation,  and  was  at  last  al- 
most entirely  abandoned.  In  oppositltm  to  the  ultra 
Augustinian  views,  Arminins,  admitting  Augustine's 
antihropology,  defined  the  true  doctrine  of  tiie  rela-' 
tions  between  God  cmd  man  In  tiie  work  of  salvation. 
In  Ctermany,  the  Rationalists  and  the  school  of  Spec- 
ulative Philosophy  discarded  Augustinism,  while  the 
Pietists,  and  other  theologians  who  returned  to  the  old 
fiutfa  of  the  church,  and  (though  with  various  modifl- 
cattons)  the  followers  of  Scblelermacher,  revived  it  in 
Ha  essential  pc^ta.  At  present,  hardly  one  of  tbe 
great  tiieologUns  of  Germany  holds  the  extreme  Au- 
gustinian doctrine  of  absolute  joedestinatlon. 

The  first  good  work  on  the  Augustinian  system  was 
written  by  Wiggers,  Vermch  einer  pnigmatischm  Dar- 
tteUwig  da  Avgutlinistmu  vnd  PelagionwrMt  (Berlin, 
1821 ;  Hamburg,  1838,  vol.  1  translated  by  Prof.  Emer- 
son, Andover,  IBiO,  8vo).  Sm  also  Gasgauf, 
bgiedetheiL  Avgntam  (Augsb.  "^^^'^ 
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Mphical  tfaao  theological,  yet  of  great  value  for  the  his- 
toi>'  of  the  theological  system  of  Aagnstine,  is  tlie  work 
of  Noorrisioii  on  "  The  Philonophy  of  St.  Augustine" 
(An  Hiltmopltie  de  Saint  AuguilM,"  Par.  18fl5,  2  voIa.). 
This  work  received  a  prize  from  the  French  Academie 
dti  Sciencet  Morala  and  PolUiques.  The  first  volume 
contains  a  memoir  of  the  bishop,  and  a  detailed  expo- 
sition of  his  philosophical  views  j  the  second  gives  an 
account  of  the  sonrces  from  which  Aagustine  borrow- 
ed his  ideae,  an  estimate  of  the  influence  which  the 
AugusUnian  theories  exercised,  enpecially  during  the 
seventh  century,  and  a  critical  discasshni  of  tlie  Au- 
gustinian  theories.    See  Armixiaxism;  AuatgriXE. 

Augustus  (wMrabU,  Grocixed  Afi/ouoroc),  the 
imperial  tide  assumed  by  Octavins,  or  Octarianus,  the 
successor  of  Julius  C«sar,  and  the  first  peacefully  ac- 
knowledged emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  emperor  at  the 
birth  and  during  half  the  li&dnie  of  our  Lord  (B.C.  80 
to  A.D.  14),  but  his  name  occurs  only  occe  (Luke  ii,  1) 
In  the  New  Testament,  as  the  emperor  who  nppointed  the 
enrolment  in  consequence  of  whkh  Jowph  and  Uary 
went  to  Bethlehem,  the  place  where  the  Hesriab  wa^ 
to  be  bom.  See  Jesus.  The  snccessors  of  the  first 
Augustus  took  the  same  name  or  title,  but  it  is  seldom 
^plied  to  them  by  the  Latin  writers.  I;i  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire  the  Greek  ^^aaros  (w)iich  is  equiv- 
alent) seema  to  have  been  mare  canmon,  and  hence  is 
used  of  Nero  (Acts  xxv,  21).  In  later  tlniea  (after 
PiocleUan)  the  title  of  "Augastoa"  was  given  to  one 

the  two  heirs-apparent  of  the  empire,  and  "  Cnsar" 
to  their  younger  colleagnea  and  heirs-apparent. 


Cdn  of  Aii^intim. 


Augustus  was  descended  from  the  Ocbtvian  family 
(gens  Octavia),  being  the  eon  of  «  certain  prntor,  Caius 
OctavioB,  and  bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  691,  B.C.  62 
(Sneton.  Otiam.  S),  His  mother  was  Atia,  daughter  of 
Julia,  the  sister  oif  C.  Jnllna  Cnsar.  He  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  fa^er,  Cains  Octavins.  Being  adopted  and 
educated  by  bis  great  uncle  Julius  Ciesar,  he  ctianged 
his  name  from  Octavius  to  that  of  Caius  Jnlios  C»sar 
Octavlanus  (i.  e.  ex-Octavius),  in  accordance  with  Ro- 
man osage.  After  the  assassination  of  Cnsar,  he  went, 
tltbongh  still  a  youth,  into  Italy,  and  soon  acquired 
such  political  connections  and  importance  (Suet.  Cm. 
8S  sq. ;  OcUw.  8)  that  Antony  and  Lepidus  took  him 
into  their  triumvirate  (Suet.  Octav,  13),  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  weak  Lepidus,  be  eliared  with  Antony 
the  chief  power  over  the  entb^  Roman  empire,  having 
special  charge  of  the  western  provinces,  as  Antony  did 
over  the  eastern  (Suet.  Octav,  16,  54 ;  Ap[dan.  Civ.  v, 
122  aq.).  But  there  was  no  cordial  nnion  between 
these  two  ambitious  men ;  their  opposition  gradually 
developed  itself,  and  soon  reached  its  crisis  in  the  di-- 
cisive  naval  battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  31),  in  which  Oc- 
tavius was  victor  (Suet.  OcUic.  17  j  Dio  Casa.  1. 15  sq. ; 
Veil.  Paterc.  ii,  8a).  Two  years  afterward  he  was 
greeted  as  "emperor"  (imperator)  by  the  senate,  and 
somewhat  lata  (B.C.  37),  when  be  desired  voluntarily 
to  receive  the  supreme  power,  as  '.'Angustus"  (Veil. 
Paterc.  ii,  91;  Dio  Cass,  liii,  16).  Liberality  toward 
the  army,  moderation  toward  the  senate,  which  he  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  semblance  of  its  ancient  authority, 
afibbility  and  clemency  toward  the  populace,  strength- 
ened the  supremacy  which  Augustus,  uniting  in  his 
own  person  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic,  main-  ^ 
taincd  with  imperial  power,  but  without  a  regal  titie. 
To  Herod,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
Antony,  he  was  unexpectedly  gradous,  instated  him 
as  king  of  Judiea  ("  rex  JudKomm,"  Joseph.  Ant.  xv, 


7,  8),  raising  also  somewhat  later  his  brother  Pbennc 
to  the  tetnucbate  (Joseph.  AnL  xv,  10, 8)-  In  thasfc- 
ftilness  for  these  fhvors,  Herod  bnlU  him  •  marble  te» 

pie  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  (Joeefdi.  .4  nt  xv.  K 
8),  and  remained  during  his  whole  life  s  firm  adbfven 
of  the  imperial  fiimily.  After  the  destb  of  H«nJ 
(A.D.  4)  his  dominions,  almost  in  exact  accorda&Tf 
with  the  will  which  he  left,  were  divided  among  ki< 
sons  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvil,  11,  4)  by  Angusttui,  who  -n 
soon  compiled,  however  (A.D.  6),  to  exile  om  vl 
them,  ArcbelauB,  and  to  j(4n  his  tprritory  of  Jodo 
and  Samaria  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Jowpb.  An. 
xxii,  18,  2).  Augustas  died  in  the  76tb  year  <rf  b» 
age  at  Nols  in  Campania,  Angost  19,  in  the  yen  d 
Rome  767  (see  Worm,  in  Bengel*s  .4rc*ie.  u,'8  sq-i, 
or  A.D.  14  (Suet.  OcUiv.  99  sq. ;  Dio  Cose.  Ivi,  29  sqi; 
Joseph.  AM.  xviii,  8,  2;  War,  ii,  9,  1),  having  tarn 
tbnc  previonaly  nominated  llberins  as  his  SMociti' 
(Suet.  Tib.  xxi ;  TkAL  AmmaL  i,  8).  The  kmdoa. 
of  Augustus  toward  the  Heroda,  and  the  Jews  throo^ 
them  (Philo,  ii,  588,  591,  592),  was  fonnded,  not  opus 
any  regard  for  the  Jewish  people  themselves  (■*  the 
contrary  appears  to  have  been  the  cose  with  all  tb< 
Roman  emperors.  Suet.  Octav.  98),  but  upon  politial 
considerotiona,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  pemooal  estmn 
for  Herod.  Augustus  not  only  procured  the  cnwn  vi 
Judnn  for  Herod,  whom  he  loaded  witb  bonon  and 
riches,  but  was  pleased  also  to  undertake  the  edncatus 
of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his  sons,  to  whom  k 
gave  apartments  in  his  palace.  Wlicn  be  came  ist* 
Syria,  Zenodoros  and  the  Gadorenes  waited  OD  him 
with  complaints  against  Herod;  but  he  cleared  fa^II^- 
self  of  the  accusations,  and  Augustas  added  to  bis  bii> 
ors  and  kingdom  the  tstrardiy  of  Zenodona.  He  alsa 
examined  into  the  quurels  between  Herod  and  ht» 
sons,  and  reconciled  them.  See  Herod.  SyllMic 
minister  to  Obodos,  king  of  the  NabatliKans,  baviiif: 
accnsed  Herod  of  invading  Arabia,  and  divtroyin; 
many  people  there,  Augustus,  in  anger,  wrote  to  Herod 
about  it;  but  he  so  well  justified  his  conduct  that  the 
emperor  restored  him  to  fa%-or,  and  continned  it  em 
after.  He  disapproved,  however,  of  tiie  rigor  exer- 
cised by  Herod  toward  his  sons,  Alexander,  Artsto- 
bulus,  and  Antipeter;  and  when  they  were  execat«4 
he  is  said  to  have  observed  "that  it  were  brttsr  & 
great  deal  to  be  Herod's  swine  than  bis  son"  (Mocrob. 
Sutun.  ii,  4).  It  was  through  the  worm  attochmmt 
of  Augustus  Av  M.  Vipoonins  Agrippa  that  the  latter 


Coin  ot  Anguatos  with  the  Head  of  H.  Vlpnolni  AgripfM. 

was  enabled  to  exercise  a  strong  infiaence  in  fisvor  of 
the  Jews.  See  Aorippa.  Aft^  the  death  of  Lepi- 
dus, Augustus  assumed  the  office  of  high-priert,  a  dig- 
nity which  gave  him  the  inspection  over  oeremonip» 
and  religious  concerns.  One  of  his  first  proceedings 
was  an  examination  of  the  Sibyls'  books,  many  of 
which  he  burnt,  and  placed  the  others  in  two  gold 
boxes  under  the  pedestal  of  Apollo's  statoe,  whose 
temple  was  within  the  enclosure  of  tba  palace.  Tbis 
is  worthy  of  note,  if  these  prophecies  had  excited  a 
general  expectation  of  some  great  person  about  that 
time  to  be  bom,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  woe  thr 
fact.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  Angutos 
had  the  honor  to  shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  in  token 
of  universal  peace,  at  the  time  when  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  horn.  This  is  reraaricable,  because  thai 
temple  was  shot  but  a  very  ftw  times.  For  further 
details  of  the  ilk  ot  Angnstus,  see  Smith's  J>ict,  ^ 
Biog.  8.  v.  On  the  questi<^>hedieUhw  emperor  bod 
any  knowledgel^lhM]^(>£tii^-6Hifi^aJi^  are  treatist? 
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r  Haaga  (Begiom.  1806),  Bering  (Stettin,  1727), 
.ober  (Gerl.  1669),  Sperling  (Viteb.  1703),  Ziebich 
^ez-A,  1718,  and  in  his  Verm.  Beitr.  i,  8),  Zora  {Optuc. 
.  -481  eq.). 

A.UGUSTUS'  BAND  (oirfipi}  Xt^aaru,  tht  Attgtu- 
m  coAofi),  the  title  <rf  Uw  body  ik  Boman  impoial 
roops  ^to  iriiich  ttw  centurion  irbo  had  charge  of  Paol 
a  l&iB  TofieB  to  Borne  bakinged  (Acta  xxvli,  1).  See 

lOHOBT. 

^unt  (nTl>l,  (io(j(i4'',  fern,  of  iqn,  a  yWeitd;  henee 
McUy,  one's  Cither's  sister  (Exod.  vi,  20),  also  an  nn- 
le*  a  wUb  (Lev.  xviii,  U ;  zx,  20).   See  ArmiTT. 

.^wandt  JoHK  DiBTBicH,  a  mfadster  of  the  G«r- 
nan  Keformod  Church,  was  bom  on  Maiden  Creek, 
3«rka  connty,  Pa.,  1760,  and  in  his  youth  was  appren- 
iced  to  a  miller.  In  1778  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in 
he  bngade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regulars  under  Gen. 
biS'ayTie.  He  continued  in  the  army  till  1781,  when 
le  rec^redanhononblfldiscbaige.  He  now  resumed 
lis  tMieiness  as  a  miller,  bat  ^fter  several  years  turned 
lis  attention  to  farming.  Meanwhile  hu  mind  bad 
»e«n  fttrongly  turned  towwd  the  holy  ministry.  He 
:>ej^n  by  exhorting  in  meetings  for  prayer,  studying 
privately  as  best  he  could.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1806,  and  ordained  in  1609.  He  settled  in  Hunting- 
ton county,  Pa.  His  field  of  labor  extended  east  and 
west  sixty  miles,  north  and  south  from  forty  to  fifty 
milefl.  Here  he  Ubored  with  Apostolic  nal  as  a  pio* 
neer,  laying  tbe  finmdation  of  numerous  and  floariah- 
ing;  oongiegadons.  His  travelling  over  these  moon' 
tain  regions  of  Pennsylvania  was  done  on  horseback. 
This  was  his  first  and  also  his  last  field  of  labor.  His 
health  &iled  toward  the  last,  and  sometimes  for  a  short 
period  his  labors  were  interrupted;  but  be  continued 
his  work,  though  often  amid  much  snflbring^  till  near 
his  end.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  the  latter  part 
of  th«  summer  of  1900,  and  died  April  2ith,  18S1,  in 
the  7l8t  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Aurandt's  power  of  use- 
fulness Uy  in  extraordinarj'  natural  gifts,  deep  and 
earnest  piety,  rather  than  in  acqnired  learning  or  in- 
tellectual polish.  He  was  gifted  with  a  good  memory, 
qnick  perception,  a  ready  flow  of  language,  and  a  clear 
enunciation.  He  preached  only  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

^manitla.   See  Hacbait. 

.A.tira'nns  (Avpavos),  given  as  the  name  of  the 
leader  in  the  riots  at  Jerusalem  against  Lysimachus 
(2  Mace  iv,  40),  where  he  is  described  u  **  a  man  for 
gone  in  years,  and  no  less  In  folly."  Other  MSS., 
however  (followed  by  the  Vulg.),  read  TvpawoQ,  7>. 
ramuu,  which  may  be  taken  either  as  a  proper  name 
or  appellaUve,  q.  d.  ringleader. 

Anrelios,  Uarccs  Amnius  YBBtrs  Am-o^ixua, 
Roman  emperor  from  161  to  180,  was  bom  in  121,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pios,  whom  he  succeeded,  in  161,  on  the  throne. 
He  was  educated  by  Sextus  of  Chnronea,  a  grandson 
of  Plutarch,  and  became  early  in  life  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer  and  adherent  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  On  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  magnanimoosly  shared  the 
government  with  his  adopted  brother  Venis.  Shortly 
after  a  war  broke,  out  with  the  Parthians,  which  was 
victoriously  terminated  by  the  generals  of  Verus. 
Both  emperors  held  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the  title 
Ji*arthicu8.  A  ntore  dangerous  war  broke  out  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  empire  with  a  Qumber  of  Ger- 
man tribes,  as  the  Uarconwnni,  AlanI,  and  many  oth- 
ecp.  It  was  carried  on,  with  many  vicissitudes,  until 
109,  when  the  barbarians  sued  for  peace.  In  iba  same 
year  Terus  died.  Soon  the  war  was  renewed ;  and  in 
the  course  of  it,  in  174,  a  celebrated  victory  was  gain- 
ed by  Marcus  Anrelius  over  the  Qoadri  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  thunder-storm,  by  which  tlie  Romans,  who 
greatly  sufihred  from  want  water,  were  saved  from. 
apparent^  imndnent  defeat.   The  emperor  ascribed 


the  victory  to  Jupiter  Tonans ;  but  the  twelfth  legion, 
composed  largely  of  Christians,  ascribed  it  to  their 
prayers.  The  statementof  Eusebius,  that  the  emperor 
gave  to  this  legion  the  name  Legio  Fulnmuitrix  (lliun- 
dering  Legion),  and  threatened  penalties  on  such  as 
accuMd  Christians  merely  on  aceonntofthdr  religion, 
is  generally  reacted  as  inaccurate  (EuseMns,  Ck.  Siit. 
V,  6).  See  I^ner.  Worki,  vii,  178-198.  Avidlus 
CassiuB  rebelled  ajzainst  Aurelius,  but  was  murdered 
by  his  own  adherents.  Aurelius  pardoned  the  rebels, 
revisited  Rome  in  176,  celebrated  his  victoriea  by  a  tri- 
umph, and  soon  after  marched  again,  with  bis  son 
Commudus,  against  the  Harconunni ;  but  before  the 
condnslon  of  the  war  he  died  at  Tindobona  (now  Vi- 
enna), in  180.  Aurelius  was  one  of  the  best  emperors 
the  Roman  Empire  ever  had ;  truthful,  just,  severe 
against  himself,  but  mild  toward  all  other  men ;  and 
his  life,  in  the  main,  corresponded  to  his  philosophical 
principles.  The  only  blot  in  hia  reign  is  the  persecu- 
tion ik  GhitotiMia.  The  first  persecution  during  his 
reign  seemB  to  have  occurred  at  Ungona  hi  1G7,  and 
in  it  Polycarp,  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  the  apostle 
John,  lost  his  life.  In  177,  the  Christians  of  Gaul, 
especially  the  churches  frf'  Lyons  and  Vienna,  were 
subjected  to  a  cruel  persecution,  in  which  a  great 
many  Christians  fell,  and  among  them  Pothinus,  bish- 
op of  Lyons.  See  Persrcutions.  The  philosophical 
emperor  acted  logically  in  persecuting  the  Christians, 
who  disobeyed  laws  of  Rome,  while  be  held  it  his 
duty  to  uphold  those  laws.  He  believed  that  the 
new  relifpon  was  a  superstition,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  This  was  enough  for  bim.  Au- 
relius wrote  a  work  (in  Greek)  entitled  Td  t/v  iavrov 
(Meditationt),  from  the  composition  of  which  he  lias  re- 
ceived the  titie  of  "  Philosopher."  There  are  editions 
of  it  by  Casaubonns  (London,  1648),  Gataker  (Cambr. 
1654),  Schulz  (Schlesw.  1802).  and  Koraes  (Par.  1816). 
It  boa  been  translated  into  the  Unguages  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  even  into  Persian  by  Hammer  (Vienna, 
1881).  A  new  English  version  by  G.  l^ng  appeared 
in  1863  (l»ndon).~9mith"s  Diet.  nfCSatt.  Bing.  a.  v. ; 
Nsander,  Ch.  Hut.  i,  105-115 ;  Lardner,  Worh,  1.  e. 
Keander,  On  Gretk  Elhirr,  BibUtdheea  Sacra,  x,  476  sq. 

Aurefila  or  Aureole  (ffotd-co'ored),  the  crown 
of  Tay9  designed  to  represent  flume,  put  by  the  old 
painters  around  the  figures  of  saints,  investing  the 
whole  body,  as  the  mmAiu  (q.  T.)  does  the  head.  Its 
form  is  generally  oroIdoL — Didnni,  C6r.  Iconography, 
107  sq. 

Auricular  Confeiaioii,  the  confession  of  sin  into 
file  ear  of  die  priest,  which,  as  port  of  pounce,  is  one 
of  the  sacrament*  of  the  Btnnish  Church. 

1.  Before  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (fifth  century) 
it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  more  grievous  offend- 
ers to  make  confession  of  their  sins  publicly,  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  or,  at  least,  for  the  minis- 
ters occasionally  to  proclaim  before  the  whole  assem- 
bly the  nature  of  the  confessions  which  tliey  had  re- 
ceived. This  pahlic  act,  called  exomologent,  indoded 
not  only  public  confession,  but  pubUc  mortification  In 
sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and,  al  such,  was  entirely  dlflter- 
ent  from  auricular  confession,  which  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Church  (see  the  authorities  in 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  hk.  xviii,  ch.  iii ;  Dalll^  De  Con- 
ft»».  Auricular,  iv,  25),  As  for  the  Extern  Church, 
SoEomen,  in  his  account  of  the  confessional,  says  that 
the  public  confession  in  the  presence  of  all  the  peo^e, 
which  formeriy  obtained,  having  been  found  grievous 
(•ptipniebv  <('ko£),  a  well-bred,  ^mt,  and  prudent  pres- 
byter was  set  in  char^  of  it;  thus  plainly  denoUnz 
the  change  ft^mi  public  to  auricular  confessions.  It 
was  this  penitential  presbyter  whose  office  was  abol- 
ished by  Nectorios  in  the  fourth  century,  on  account 
of  a  rape  committed  on  a  female  penitent  by  the  prieat 
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confessioii,  or,  rather,  the  publication  by  the  priest  of 
flagrant  sina  confessed,  and  permitted,  and  even  en- 
joined with  some  earnestness,  that  confession  should 
rather  ha  private,  and  confided  to  the  priest  alooe. 
The  evil  most  {A>vionsIy  praceedhii;  tarn  tUs  reUx»> 
tion  was  the  funeral  incraase,  or,  at  least,  the  more  in- 
decent practice  of  the  rotstal  sliu,  and  especially  (aa 
Mosheim,  Church,  ffitt.  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  Iv,  has  ot>- 
served)  of  that  of  incontinence ;  nnless,  indeed,  we  are 
(  to  AuppoM  that  the  ori^nal  pablicity  of  confesBioD  whs 
abandoned  from  its  beinK  no  longer  practicable  in  a 
numerous  body  and  a  cormpt  age.  Bat  another  con- 
sequence vhidi  certainly  Sowed  from  this  nwasnre, 
and  whlcli,  in  the  eye  of  an  amUtions  chnrehniBii, 
miifht  counterbalance  its  demorallttng  effect,  was  the 
vast  addition  of  influence  which  it  Rsve  to  the  clergy. 
When  ha  delivered  over  the  conscience  of  tlie  people 
into  the  lunds  of  the  priests,  when  he  consiimed  the 
nwot  secret  acts  and  thoughts  of  individual  imperftc- 
tioa  to  the  torture  of  private  Inquinition  and  scrutiny, 
Leo  the  Great  had  indeed  the  glory  of  laying  the  first 
and  corner-stooe  of  the  papal  edifice — that  on  which 
it  rose  and  rested,  and  without  which  the  industry  of 
his  saccessors  wonld  have  been  vainly  exerted,  or  (as 
is  more  i^robable)  tbdr  holdast  projects  would  never 
have  been  formed. . 

2.  Bat  Leo  made  no  late  requiring  private  confes- 
sion before  communion.  That  step  was  not  taken  till 
the  ftmrth  cooncil  ormaran,  A.D.  131S,  when  it  was 
decreed  that  all  persons  ahonld  contSsas  privately,  and 
he  abeolved  once  •  year,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion  (can.  xxl ;  ffanL  Cone,  t,  vii).  The  doctrine  that 
penance  is  a  tturament  seems  to  have  been  first  broach- 
ad  by  Aquinas  (.Vunima,  pt.  iB,  2,  84).  The  Romish 
system  of  sacramental  penance  was  completed  by  the 
Conncfl  of  Trent  (sess.  xiv,  cap.  6,  fi),  *'>'<^''  declared 
that  "  from  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  penance 
already  set  forth,  the  Church  has  always  nndentood 
that  an  entire  confession  of  sins  was  also  appointed 
the  Lord,  and  that  it  is  of  divine  right  necessary  to 
all  who  have  lapsed  after  baptism.  Because  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  when  about  to  ascend  from  earth  to  heav- 
en, left  his  priests,  his  vicars,  to  he,  as  it  were,  the 
presidents  and  Judges,  to  whom  all  mortal  sins  into 
which  Christ's  &ithful  people  should  fall  should  be 
brouffht.  In  order  that,  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  they 
might  (wonounce  sentence  of  remission  or  retention. 
Poritisidain  that  the  priests  cannot  exercise  this  judg- 
ment without  knowledf^e  of  the  cause,  nor  can  tbey  ol>- 
ser^ig  equity  in  enjoining  penalties  if  men  declare  their 
sins  only  generally,  and  not  rather  particularly  and 
aeparatdy.  From  this  H  Is  inftrred  that  it  is  rijcht 
that  the  penitents  should  recount  in  confession  all  the 
deadly  sins  of  which,  upon  examination,  their  con- 
science accuses  them,  even  though  they  be  most  se- 
cret, and  only  against  the  last  two  comroandnenta, 
which  not  nnfrequently  grievously  wound  the  soul, 
and  are  more  daneerous  than  those  which  are  openly 
practised,"  etc.  Here  an  attempt  Is  made  to  invest 
the  Christian  priesthood  with  the  prerofmtlve  of  the 
Most  Hi{^  who  is  a  searcher  of  the  hearts  and  a  dis> 
center  of  the  thonchts,  in  forgetfhlnesa  of  the  very  dis- 
tinction which  God  drew  between  himself  and  all  men, 
"  Man  looketh  to  the  outward  part,  the  Lord  trieth  the 
heart."  As  Christ  has  invested  his  ministers  with  no 
power  to  do  this  of  themselves,  the  Tridentine  fathers 
have  sought  to  snp|dy  what  tbey  roust  needs  consider 
a  grievous  omisHon  on  his  pert  by  enjoining  all  men 
to  nnlodt  the  secrets  of  tbdr  hearts  at  the  command 
of  their  priest,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  to 
submit  not  only  to  general  qnestions  as  to  a  state  of 
tin  or  repentence,  but  to  the  most  minute  and  search- 
ing questions  as  to  their  inmost  thoughts.  Auricular 
confession  Is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  cor- 
ruptions  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  goes  upon  the 
ground  that  the  priest  has  poww  to  foi^ve  sins ;  it  es- 
tablisbat  the  ^yimnnlcalinfliienoa  of  the  priesthood;  it 


turns  the  penitent  from  God,  vbo  0017  can  fncgrn 
sins,  to  man,  who  is  himself  a  sinner ;  and  it  tends  I 
corriqit  both  the  oonfessm  and  the  confessed  I7  a  M 
and  [wrticular  disclosure  of  sinftilthoai^its  ■adadka 
of  every  Und  wUhont  exception. 

8.  Tlie  cmftnor  must  be  an  wdained  frhat;  wd 
no  penitent  can  conftsa  to  any  other  tbnn  bis  panH 
priest  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  except  is  » 
licub  mortit.  Special  confessors  are  pro%'ided  for  mec^ 
and  nuns.  For  tbe  place  of  confession,  see  Cosns 
aioNAU  The  laws  of  conf^ion  may  be  found  in  tii 
Romish  directories  and  books  of  m<anH  theology :  <a 
a  glance  at  them  la  enou^  to  BKtiity  *oy  candid  nua 
of  tbe  ftarftd  dangws  of  such  a  sj^tem.  Anyone  vti 
may  think  it  necessary  to  satisfy  Wni#fW  npoo  ^ 
point  may  consult  the  cases  contemplated  and  ptoriM 
for  (among  others)  by  Cardinal  Cajetaa  in  bis  Ofuem 
la  (Lagd.  1662),  p.  114.  In  the  BoU  oT  Pins  IT,  Cm 
tra  toUciimUt  in  eomfesMione,  dated  Apr.  16,  1561  {Bd- 
larimt  Magn.  Luxemb.  1727,  ii,  48),  and  in  a  aimilsr 
one  of  Gregory  XV,  dated  Ang.  80, 1622  (jGrtgary  X  V, 
CoHtA.  Rom.  1623,  p.  114),  there  is  laid  open  aasthv 
Aarftd  scene  of  danger  to  ftanale  cottfitenta  from  wUcd 
priests.  For  a  full  acccmnt  of  the  bistoiT'  of  the  cv«- 
tem,  its  laws  and  its  dangers,  see  Hopkhw^  Bittary  y" 
the  Coi^ettioHol  (N.  T.  1860,  12mo). 

4.  The  PrMesbmt  cfanrchee  reject  anricalar  rook*- 
sion.    The  Lutheran  Church,  however,  allows  coafi^ 
sion,  only  with  this  difference,  that  while  the  Cathefic  I 
Church  requires  fh>m  the  penitent  tb«  avowal  of 
paiticnlar  and  single  crimes,  tbe  Lutheran  nqaba 
only  a  general  acknowledgment,  laavhiir  it,  hoiw«M. 
at  the  option  of  its  members  to  reveal  particalar 
sins  to  the  confessor,  and  to  relieve  tbe  conscseace  bv  1 
such  an  avowal.    The  Reformed  church e«  of  tbe  Om-  \ 
tinent  generally  practise  only  pentmj  confeeaion  |n- 
parattny  to  the  sacrament.   There  is  a  tendency,  how- 
ever. In  tbe  high  Lotbena  leactkHi  in  Germany,  t>  | 
return  to  auricular  confession.   Hie  Claw4  afEaf^ ! 
land,  in  some  cases,  exhorts  to  confessian,  bnt  sk 
makes  it  no  part  of  her  dlsdpline,  nor  does  she  (as  the 
Church  of  Rome  insists  upon,  or  as  some  of  her  on 
members  would  fondly  introduce  the  pnctioe)  prescribe 
regular,  complete,  periodical  confession,  f  cr  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  subject  of  roo- 
fession  to  a  pastor,  see  (in  the  Prayer-book)  the  fonncr 
of  the  two  exhortations  In  giving  warning  fic»-  tbe  Gsa- 
mnnion.  and  tbe  order  for  the  Visitation  of  tbe 
The  Church  of  England  has  recently  been  greatly  ap- 
tated  by  what  appears  to  be  a  concerted  attempt  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Romanizing  part  of  her  dei^  to  rwtan  au- 
ricular confession. — Bingham,  L  c. ;  Hopkins,  /fwC 
the  Coafettional;  Elliott,  On  Somainm,  i,  312  sq. ;  Klee-, 
Die  Backle,  eias  hdor.  trit.  Untenuch.  (Francf.  182^) : 
Kliefoth,  IXe  BeklUt  wtd  AbtobOiim  (Schwerin.  laU). 
— Hook,  Ch.  Dicl.  s.  v.  See  Psiuitcn ;  CoamasioK. 

AnattD.  David,  a  Presbyterian  mini8l»,  ma  bora 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1760,  and  gradttated  at  Tale 
College,  1779.  After  stodying  with  I^.  Bellamy,  be 
spent  some  time  in  European  travel,  and  in  1788  was 
ordained  pastor  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Churcb  in  Elin- 
bethtown,  N.  J.  He  labored  futhfuUy  till  1795,  when 
he  became  deranged  ttom  fever.  On  his  recovery  tbe 
derangement  continued,  and  he  preached  that  Christ 
wonld  appear  in  Uay,  1796.  The  ftulnre  of  his  pre- 
diction only  confirmed  his  delusion,  and  be  went  about 
preaching  the  advent  with  great  seal,  and  creating 
great  excitement.  In  1797  be  was  dismisstd  fton  his 
pastorate.  After  some  years  he  recovered  his  eaaitr, 
and  was  installed  in  1816  pastor  at  Bozrsh,  Ca»n„ 
where  be  remained  until  his  de^  in  18SL  Hs  edited 
a  Commentary  and  published  several  wrfHnnlal  pasK 
phlets. — Sprague,  Amait,  ii,  197. 

Austin,  Samuel,  D-lX^jras  bom  Jn  THew  Haren. 
1760,  graduated  ^„^f|S  95*^^00^4^  ta*eh- 
ing  and  trsvelling  a  fyw  years,  hecVas  ordained,  ai 
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he  successor  of  Allen  Hatlier,  at  FdrhaTsn,  Conn., 
(ov.  9,  1786,  wfaen  he  nmsined  mtil  1790.  He  then 
Mcsme  pastor  of  a  chorefa  in  Worcester,  Blass.,  wbm 
le  labored  ^thfblljr  neerly  25  yean.  In  1816  tie  waa 
ilected  president  of  the  University  of  Yermont,  which 
iffice  he  resided  In  1821.  After  preaching  a  few 
years  in  Newport,  he  fell  into  ill  health  and  melan- 
choly, and  died  at  Qlagtonburj-,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1880. 
He  was  eminently  and  distinguished  as  a  minis- 
ter. He  pobliahed  letters  OD  baptism,  examining  Mer- 
rill's seven  sennons,  1806 ;  a  reply  to  UernU's  twelve 
letters,  1806;  and  a  number  of  occtBiooal  sermons. — 
Sprague,  Atnale,  li,  224. 

A.natlzi,  St.  See  Adodstine. 
Australasia,  a  division  of  the  globe  forming  a 
part  of  Oceanica.  It  comprises  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania  (Tan  Diemen's  Land),  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Louislade  Archipelago,  New  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  and  nefghlming  Islands,  Solomon's  Islands, 
New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
isles  to  the  Mnrthwaid,  Kflrgoeland  Islands,  St  PanI, 
and  Aaosterdam,  and  nnmeroiu  coral  reeft  and  islets. 
— ^Newcomb,  Cyclopadia  of  Mitnoiu.  See  Aubttbaua. 

Anstralia,  or  New  Hollamd,  a  vast  extent  of 
land  forming  the  main  portion  of  Australasia.  Its 
area  is  about  2,700,000  square  miles.  The  population 
in  the  five  English  colonies.  New  South  W^es,  Victo- 
ria, South  Australia,  West  Aostealia,  and  Queensland, 
was,  is  1862,  about  1,24(^000  sools.  The  native  pop- 
ulation b  la^dly  decreasing.  Tb^nombers  are  esti- 
mated at  from  16,000  to  20,000.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century  Einscopal  chaplains  were  appointed  by 
the  British  government  in  New  South  Wales,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  penal  settlement.  In  1796  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  commenced 
itsmiflsionaryDpcratlMis.  In  1886  the  first  blsliop  was 
eonaecrated,  and  in  1847  three  new  sees  were  consti- 
tuted. In  1865  the  Anglican  Chonh  had  In  Australia 
(excloiive  of  Tiamania,  q.  V.)  seven  dioceses,  Syd- 


ney, Newcastle,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Perth,  Bris- 
iMJie,  and  Goulbam.  The  Roman  Church  has  an  ardi- 
Usht^at  Sydney,  and  bishops  »lt  Perth,  Adelude,  Hel- 
boame,  Haitland,  and  Brisbane,  and  a  population  of 
about  80,000  souls.  The  Moravians  established  a  mis- 
sion to  the  aborigineB  in  1849.  In  1858  they  sustained 
there  two  missionaries,  but  no  specific  results  are  yet 
reported.  The  Wesle>'an  Uissionai?-  Society  opened 
a  mission  in  New  South  Wales  in  1815,  In  Sooth  Ans- 
ttalia  in  1838,  in  Western  Anstnlia  in  1889.  Tbeh: 
missions,  both  among  the  English  population  and  the 
natives,  have  been  blessed  with  remarkable  success. 
They  had,  in  1865,  99  circuits,  481  chapels,  256  other 
preaching  places,  146  missionaries  and  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 5226  subordinate  agents,  16,246  members, 
2707  on  trial  for  niMnbership,  86,612  scholars  in  schools, 
91,870  attendants  on  public  worship.  There  ore  also 
Congregationolists,  Baptists,  German  Lutherans,  and 
other  denondnatimis,  though  less  numerous.  The 
government  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  churches 
and  clerg}'  of  the  Episcopalians,  Wesleyans,  Presby- 
terians, and  Roman  Catholics.  In  I86S  there  were 
618  public,  Roman  Catholic,  and  private  schools,  in 
wliich  40,000  children  received  instruction. — Almoftae 
de  Got&a;  Schem,  Eccletituticai  Year-book  for  1869. 

Austria,  one  of  the  plncipal  states  of  modern  En- 
rope  (q.  v.),  with  an  area  of  11,761  geogr.  sq.  miles, 
and  a  population  in  1857  of  85,040,810  souls. 

I.  Ckitrch  Hittory. — For  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  those  countries  which  now  constitute  Aus- 
tria, and  for  their  early  church  history,  we  refer  to  the 
articles  Gbbmakt;  Sclavohians  :  and  to  those  on 
the  several  provinces  of  Austria  (see  below).  The 
Refbrmation  spread  at  first  in  Austria  with  great  rapid- 
ity. In  Botiemia,  Moravia,  Austria  Proper  (the  arch- 
duchy), Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol,  it  soon  be- 
came very  powerfhl.  See  Refokmation.  Even  one 
of  the  emperors,  MaEimilion  II,  fitvored  it,  and  was 
believed  secretly  to  belong  to  it.   But  Ferdinand  II 
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(1619-87),  the  most  fanatic  adbereot  of  the  Church  of 
fiome  in  the  entire  series  of  Austrian  rulers,  initiated 
a  period  of  long  and  crnel  persecution,  by  which  thou- 
Mnds  were  fHt;htened  into  apostasy,  and  many  more 
thousands  expelled  from  their  native  land.  This  rig- 
orous te)(isUtion  lasted  until  the  accession  of  Joseph 
li  (176^90),  who  not  only  endeavored  to  loosen  the 
connection  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  with  the 
Pope,  hut  who  gave  also  to  the  Protestants,  by  bis  cel- 
ebrated Edict  of  Toleration,  Oct.  31, 1781,  protection 
of  their  religious  worship,  and  declaretl  them  admissi- 
lile  to  the  highest  dvil  offices.  Still,  in  those  provinces 
where  they  were  mert/j/  tolerated,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  have  churches,  but  onl}'  chapels  without 
steeples  and  bells;  nor  could  they  have  independent 
parishes,  but  thoy  bad  to  pay  the  fees  for  ecclesiastical 
flinetlons  to  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest.  In 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  they  possessed  from  the 
time  of  the  Refomiation,  and  preserved  unimpaired, 
much  greater  rights.  The  successors  of  Joseph  II  re- 
votteil  a  part  of  his  legislation,  and,  in  general,  sec- 
onded the  diplomacy  of  the  Pope  abroad,  but  continued 
to  withhold  from  the  Roman  Church  in  Austria  many 
rifcbta  which  she  possessed  in  most  other  states  (as 
holding  of  councils,  connectini  of  the  monastic  orders 
with  their  several  superiors  in  Rcmie,  fhmutions  of 
religious  associations,  etc.).  The  year  1848  brought 
to  all  the  religioofl  denominations  the  promise  of  self- 
gin-emment,  and  independence  of  both  (he  state  and 
utiier  denominations^  The  Provisionsl  Decrees"  of 
IWfl  redressed  several  of  the  Protestant  grievances; 
tfatu,  e.  g.,  the  term  '*acatholic,"  by  which  Protest- 
ants had  befim  been  ofGdally  derignated,  was  abol- 
ished, the  official  charat^ter  of  the  lists  of  l)aptEsm8, 
nurriages,  and  deaths  kept  by  Protestant  clergymen 
was  recognised,  and  the  taxes  which  Protestant.-*  had 
to  pay  to  Catholic  priests  were  abolished.  Notwith- 
standing these  partial  concessions  made  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  openly  fo- 
vored  the  schemes  of  the  ultramontane  party.  The 
Concordat,  signed  on  Aug.  18, 1855  [see  CnscoRDAr]. 
did  away  with  the  whole  Josephine  le^slation,  and 
recognised,  in  itt  first  article,  all  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives which  the  R.  C.  Church  derived  from  tbe 
canon  law.  Through  the  Concordat  the  R.  C.  ("harch 
reobtnined  the  ri^ht  of  holding  councils  (a  conference 
of  fourteen  arcfalilshops  and  foriy-eight  bishops  met  in 
1856),  a  great  infiuance  on  public  eduGa.tlon,  an  exten- 
rire  Jurisdiction  in  marringc  affairs,  and.  In  general,  a 
vigorous  support  on  the  piirt  of  the  gov-emment.  The 
relation  between  the  monastic  ortlers  of  Austria  and 
their  superiors  was  alra  restored,  and  the  bishops,  at 
the  wish  of  Rome  and  with  the  aid  of  the  government, 
'commenced  to  enforco  again  the  old  strict  monastic 
diBciplinea.  A  majority  ^  the  members  of  every  or- 
der which  was  thus  to  be  brought  back  to  its  former 
condition  opposed  this  plan,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
reformatory  measures  were  carried  thmugh  in  all  the 
monastic  orders  in  1859.  The  Protestants  received, 
after  the  publication  of  the  Concordat,  the  promise  that 
also  their  church  should  receive  a  greater  independence 
and  a  higher  degree  of  self-government;  but,  in  fact, 
their  grievances  liecame  much  greater  under  the  influ- 
ence  which  the  Conconlat  gave  to  the  priests.  Impor- 
tant decrees  concerning  tiie  reorgantza^n  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Hungary  were  issued  on  Aug.  21, 
1856,  and  Sept.  1, 1859,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  article 
HnSGARr.  For  the  Protestants  in  the  provinces  form- 
ing part  of  the  German  Confederacy  it  was,  in  ISofi, 
provided  that  in  Aiture  tbe  Protestant  Consistory  of  Vi- 
enna should  always  be  prerided  over  by  a  Protestant, 
and  not,  as  had  lieen  the  custom  until  that  dat?,  by  a 
Roman  Catholic.  On  April  8, 1861,  an  imperial  letter 
was  issued,  and  on  April  9  a  draft  of  a  church  constitu- 
tion, to  regulate  provisionally  the  affiurv  of  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  German  and 
Slavic  provinces.   Each  of  these  two  cbarches  was  to 


have  a  general  synod,  which  was  to  revise  the  dzaJl 
of  church  constitution  prepared  by  the  govern inent. 
and  have  hereafter  the  chief  control  of  tbe  ecdeaias- 
tical  afl&irs  of  the  two  churches.  The  convocation  of 
the  first  general  synod  was  delayed  no  less  than  three 
years,  and  did  not  take  place  until  the  22(1  of  May. 
1864.  The  synods  of  both  die  churches  met  in  Vi- 
enna on  the  same  day.  Both  synods  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  discuss  such  toirica  «•  are  not  of  a  atxktfy 
denominational  character  in  joint  sesrion.  Tbe  pro- 
visional draft  of  a  church  constitution  waa  adopted 
in  all  its  essential  points.  Tbe  synods  rewdTcd  to 
present  conjointly  to  the  emperor  the  following  niMDO- 
rial,  containing  the  chief  demands  of  the  Protestants 
tt  the  empire :  The  Gener^  Synod  protests  —  1. 
Against  the  denominaticm  of  ivm-catiolic,  whicfa  is  tbe 
term  used  in  the  decrees  and  ordinances  ofthe  political 
authorities  to  designate  tbe  adherents  of  the  two  Pro- 
testant confessions,  the  Augsbu^  and  the  Helvetian ; 
2.  The  Synod  demands  that  those  olistacles  which,  in 
some  parts  of  tbe  monarchy,  are  still  presented  to  tbe 
establishment  of  Protestant  congregations,  shall  be  re- 
moved :  3.  That  booksellers  shall  be  allowed  to  deal  in 
Pn^tant  books ;  4.  A  community  of  cemeteries ;  5. 
The  admission  of  Protestant  pastors,  as  of  priests,  into 
houses  of  retirement  and  charitable  inatitti^ons,  to  ex- 
ercise their  fbnctions  In  them ;  6.  The  establiehmnt 
of  the  equality  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  fes- 
tivals, in  order  that  the  antborities  may  be  bound  to 
protect  tbe  festivals  of  the  Protestants  in  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  the  most  numerous:  7.  The  S^-nod 
protests  against  all  Interftraice  by  the  subordinate 
political  authoritieB  in  the  afihirs  ofthe  schools  ofthe 
Protestant  congregations ;  8.  It  protests  against  tbe 
ordinance  which  prohibits  the  children  of  Jewv  from 
frequenting  Protestant,  if  there  are  Catholic  schools 
in  existence  in  the  same  locality;  as  it  also  protcfts 
against  the  ordinance  which  forbids  Catholic  parent? 
placing  their  children  with  Protestant  foster-parents; 

9.  The  General  Synod  advances  claims  on  the  funds  of 
tbe  normal  schools  In  Aivor  of&t  rrotestaot  scbocU: 

10.  It  demands  the  admission  of  Protestant  teachers  in 
the  medial  Catholic  schools;  It.  The  institution  of 
Protestant  catechists  in  the  schools ;  12.  The  IncorpO' 
ration  of  the  Protestant  theological  faculty  into  the 
UniverRitj-  of  Vienna ;  IS,  The  representation  of  tlie 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  Diet  and  in  the  Mnnictpal 
Coancil.  The  proceedings  in  both  the  General  Synods 
were  very  harmonions.  A  union  between  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed  churches,  as  it  has  been  consum- 
mated in  several  German  countries,  waa  not  re«olvcd 
upon,  but  Itoth  synods  will  continue  to  meet  simnltS' 
neously,  and  at  the  same  place,  and  to  deliberate  on 
all  subjects  not  strictly  denominational  In  Jirint  session. 
The  nationality  question,  which  prodneea  so  much 
trouble  in  the  politics  of  Austria,  led  on  some  qoes- 
tions  to  a  disagreement  between  the  German  majority 
and  the  Slavic  minority,  as  the  former  were  unwilling 
to  concede  everything  the  latter  demanded,  but  It  pro- 
duced no  open  rupture. 

II.  KcclfMatlieal  Sratittirs.  —  The  following  table 
exbiliits  the  memliership  of  tbe  several  denominations 
in  every  province  according  to  the  census  of  1857. 
it  appears  from  this  taUe  that  the  Sonuin  Catholic 
Church,  if  we  include  the  United  Greeks,  has  a  ma- 
jority in  every  province  except  Transylvania.  In 
Galicia  the  United  Greeks  exceed  a  little  In  numtier 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  Tbe  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (Utin  rite)  had,  In  1859,  18  arrb- 
bisho]>rics :  Agram,  Colocza,  Erlan,  Gran,  Goeritz 
and  Grasses,  Lembng,  Olmuts,  Pragne,  Salabnig, 
Udine,  Venice,'  Zara.  The  arehfeishop  of  Venice  hv 
the  title  patriarch,  and  the  archbishop  of  TJdine  is 
merely  nominal,  not  being  at  the  head  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical province.  Tbe  number  of  bishops  since  tbe 
separation  of  Lombardy  Is  5.8.  There  were,  in  1851, 
4285  parishes  and|<^^^4plainc|es,j)nd4(t,816  priesla. 
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Tbe  Greek  United  Chorch  has  two  arcbUelioprics, 
Lemberg  and  Fbganu  (the  letter  of  recent  erection^ 
and  8  bishops ;  tbe  United  Armenian  Chorch,  1  arch- 
bishop at  Lemberg :  these  two  churches  together  had, 
in  1851,  4285  parishes  and  local,  chaplaincies,  and  &098 
secular  priests.    The  Greek  (non-united)  Church  baa 
a  patriiirch-arcbbisbop  at  Carlovitz,  10  bishops,  8201 
parishea  or  local  cbeplaincies,  and  4036  secular  priests. 
The  ntunberof  conrentB  is  constantly  increasing.  In 
1S49,  739  convents  of  nMmks  and  176  of  nuns  were 
connted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  44  con- 
vents of  monks,  with  271  members,  in  the  Greek  (non- 
united)  Cbnrch.    Tbe  Protestants  of  the  Confession  of 
Au^burg  (Lutherans)  were,  until  1S59,  divided  into 
10  snperintendencies,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Confession  (Reformed  Charch)  into  B,  4  superin- 
tendendes  of  each  church  lietngin  Hungary.  In  a  ter- 
ritorial  rwpect  tbe  Proteetant  bardies  are  dirided  into 
tbre«  gimps,  which,  with  rsKord  to  church  govern- 
ment, are  independent  of  each  other:  viz.  1,  Hun;!ary, 
witli  tbe  adjacent  countries;  2,  Transylvania ^  8,  the  \ 
other  provinces.    The  two  Prateatant  churches  of  the  j 
last  group  are  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Consistory  ' 
of  Vienna.    Together  they  liad,  in  1851, 8162  parishes,  ' 
which  number  has  since  considerably  increoaed.  The  { 
Unitarians  have  1  superintendent  at  Klansenbui^,  I 
Transylvania.    Tkeologicat  /aadHes  for  education  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  ore  connected  with  each  of  Uie  | 
nine  Austrian  nniversitles ;  that  of  the  University  of  i 
lonspruck  has  been  wholly  tranaferred  to  the  order  of  i 
tbe  Jesuits.    Besides  these  theological  foculdes  there  ; 
are  episcopal  seminaries,  in  which  theology  and  phi-  j 
losophy  are  taught,  in  nearly  every  dkicese.  In  Edi- 
tion to  them,  tmmaria  pmronm  (seminaries  itx  boj's  j 
who  have  the  priesthood  in  view)  have,  since  1848,  i 
been  erected  in  many  dioceses.    The  priests  of  the  | 
United  Greeks  are  educated  at  Lemberg  and  Fogaras,  | 
tboise  of  tbe  Non-united  Greeks  at  Czemowicz  (Gali- 
cbs)  and  Carlovitz  (Hungary).    For  Protestant  theo- 
It^ians  there  is  a  theological  bculty  at  Vienna,  which, 
however,  Is  not  connected  with  the  university.  Hun- 
gary bas  rix  sefaoolfl  fbr  die  study  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  three  for  each  of  the  two  churches.  The 
Unitarians  have  a  college  at  Klsnsenburg,   See  Coxe, 
Hiskiry  of  the  Haute  of  Austria.  Lichnowsky,  Geich. 
da  Hcauea  Habtlmrg  (Wien,  8  vols.  1636-1844) ;  Mai- 1 
lath,  GetA.  dea  Mr.  KcuaeniaaU  (Hamburg,  5  vols. 
1834-1860) ;  Hoffinann,  Utbar  dm  Go&eadiena  und  die  j 
Rd^um  m  dm  datratiiatAm  Staaim  (Wien,  1783-1785, 
a  vols.) ;  Helfert,  Die  ReehU  «nd  Verfaamng  der  Aca- 
thoiiien  m  Oettreich  (Wien,  2d  ed.  1827)  j  Wiggera, 
KircAl.  Slatittik;  Sehem,  Ecdet.  Year-book  for  1859. 

AntSB'aa  (Ai/raiaoi,  one  of  the  Levites  who  ex- 
pounded tbe  law  as  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  Iz,  48);  ev- 
idently a  corruption  for  the  Uoduah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
true  text  (Neb.  vUi,  7). 


Antenxietb.  Ih  Her.  Frsd.  von,  was 
bom  at  Stuttgart,  20th  October,  1772,  and  died  2d 
May,  1SS6,  at  Tobingen,  where  he  was  professor  -of 
medicine.  He  was  tiie  author  of  a  treatise,  Ueber  das 
Back  Hiob  (TQb.  1623),  and  of  an  eeaay,  Ueber  den 
Urgprunp  der  Beadmadwg  bei  wOdm  md  h(dbmldm 
V6litm  ntii  Bedehitty  au/die  BetcK.  d.  JmuHtm  (TOh. 
1829)  — Kitto,  CydopsKdia, ».  v. 

Authenticity,  a  term  frequently  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  literary  historj-  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures. 
(1 .)  In  a  broad  and  loose  sense,  tbe  authenticity  of 
the  canoniod  books  is  meant  that  they  were  feally 
written  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear;  that 
tbose  which  are  anonymous  were  written  at  the  time 
in  which  they  profess  that  they  were  written;  and 
that  their  contents  .are  credilile.  (2.)  Tn  csreful  and 
Bclentiflc  language,  authenticity  implies  authority ;  an 
anthentlc  acconnt  is  truthful,  and  tborefore  credible. 
A  ^ntiuM  book,  on  the  other  hand,  !a  one  written  hy 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  whether  it  be  tmthAil 
or  not.  Thus,  for  instance,  Alison's  Hiitorj/  of  Kurope 
is  genuine,  because  it  was  written  by  Alison ;  but  it  is 
not  authentic,  because  It  looks  at  facts  with  partisan 
ej'es. — Home,  Introduction,  ii,  1. 

Authority,  (I.)  in  matters  reli^ous  and  ecclesias- 
tical, an  assumed  right  of  dictation,  attributed  to  cer- 
tain fathers,  councils,  or  chorch  courts.  On  this  sub- 
ject Bishop  Hoadley  writes:  "Authority  is  the  great- 
est and  most  irreconcilable  enemy  -to  truth  and  btxO' 
ment  that  this  world  ever  furnished.  AH  the  sophis- 
trj- — all  tbe  color  of  plausibility — all  the  artifice  and 
canning  of  the  subtlest  disputer  in  tbe  world  may  be 
laid  open  and  turned  to  the  advantage  of  that  very 
truth  which  they  are  derigned  to  Ude;  bat  mtalnst 
authori^  there  is  no  defence."  He  shows  tiiat  it  was 
authority  which  enuhed  the  noble  sentiments  of  Soc- 
rates and  others ,  and  that  by  authority  the  Jews  and 
heathens  combated  tbe  troth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that, 
when  Christians  increased  into  a  majotlty,  and  came 
to  think  the  same  method  to  bo  the  only  proper  one 
for  the  advantage  of  their  cause  which  bad  been  the 
enemy  and  destroyer  of  it,  then  it  was  the  authority  of 
Christians,  whtch,  by  degteea,  not  only  laid  waste  the 
honor  of  Chiistianify,  but  well-nigh  extingalsbed  It 
among  men.  It  was  authority  which  would  have  pre- 
vented all  reformation  where  it  is,  and  which  has  put 
a  barrier  ag1^nst  it  wherever  it  is  not.  Tbe  remark 
of  Charles  II.  is  worthy  of  notice — that  those  of  the 
established  foitb  make  much  of  the  authoritj'  of  the 
church  in  their  disputes  with  dissenters,  but  that  they 
take  it  all  away  when  they  deal  with  papists. — Buck, 
7W.  Diet.  B.  V. 

(2.)  In  a  proper  sense,  by  the  "authority  of  tbe 
church"  is  meant  either  the  power  residing  generally 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  to  execute  the  trust 
committed  by  Christ  to  hi^^^lffi^  ^tb^B^l^P^ 
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power  nsidiDg  in  cortainofBcUlmemlmnoftiuitbody. 
Tba  flrst^iamed  antboity  is  vested  in  the  cleigj^  and 
Uhy  Joiotly ;  the  latter  in  the  cleigy  alone.  In  the 
iotflrpntBtion  of  Scripture  for  any  particular  cbarch, 
that  cborch'a  anthority  does  not  belong  to  all  divines 
or  "  distingaiahed  tlieologians"  who  may  be  niembers 
of  the  church,  but  only  to  the  aothorizMl  formularies. 
Single  writers  of  every  age  are  to  be  taken  aa  express, 
ing  only  their  Individual  opinions.  The  agreetneot  of 
these  oplnkms  at  any  one  period,  or  for  any  lengthened 
space  of  time,  may  and  mast  be  used  as  proof  to  our- 
selves, privately,  as  to  the  predominant  sentiments  of 
the  church  at  that  time ,  but  no  opmions  can  be  quoted 
as  deciding  authoritatively  any  disputed  question. 
The  universal  church  dexrva  deference  in  all  contro- 
versies of  fidth;  and  every  particular  church  has  a 
right  to  dscree  such  rights  and  ceremonies  as  are  not 
contrary  to  God's  written  word ;  tnit  no  church  has  a 
right  to  enforce  any  thing  as  necessary  for  sal^-ation, 
nnleae  it  can  be  shown  so  to  be  by  the  express  declara- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture.  See  the  XXth  and  XXXlVth 
Articles  of  the  Cfaurch  of  England,  and  the  Vth  and 
XXIId  of  Oils  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Eden, 
TheoL  Diet.  s.  v.    See  Rui.b  op  Patth  ;  Tbadition. 

AvtboiiBed  (ENGLISH)  Version  or  the 
Holt  Scriptures.  As  this  was  not  a  strictly  new 
or  original  translation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  those  earlier  English  veitions  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  and  It  will  enable  the  readnr  better  to 
appreciate  its  value  and  character  if  we  prefix  some 
account  of  the  sdll  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  verdons  which 
led  the  way  to  these.  (Set,  TAn.Conavt's  Hut.  of  Ettgi. 
Bibk  Thmsio^Hm,  N.  Y.  1866.)  See  Versions  (of  the 
Bible), 

I.  At^ioSaxon  Trandatiom. — Thongh  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  early  possessed,  translations,  chiefly 
from  the  Latin,  of  at  least  portions  of  tin  Scriptures, 
the  first  attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the 
mde  but  interesting  poem  ascribed  to  Cadmon,  a 
monic  of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  century.  It  contuns 
the  leading  events  of  Old-Testament  history,  and  ren- 
ders several  passages  with  tolerable  fidelity ;  but  the 
epic  and  legendary  character  of  the  composition  pre- 
clude it  (mm  being  ranked  among  the  versions  of  Holy 
Writ.  TbefirstportioBofit,entitled7^/ii^n/J/an, 
has  been  transUded  Into  verse  by  Bosanquet  (Lond. 
1860,  6vo).  This  work  was  succeeded  m  the  follow- 
ing centniy  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter,  said  to  have 
been  translated  by.Ai,DHEUf,  bishop  of  Sfaerbom,  who 
died  in  709 ;  the  first  fifty  Psalms  are  in  prose,  the 
others  in  verse.  About  the  same  period,  Gdthlac, 
the  first  Saxon  anchorUe,  is  reported  to  have  transla- 
ted the  Psalms.  The  next  laborer  in  the  field  was  the 
Venerable  Bedk,  who  turned  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  into  Anglo-Saxon.  He  dso  trans- 
lated the  Goepel  of  John,  and  completed  it  jtist  as 
death  put  an  end  to  his  learned  labors,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  A.D. 
785.  The  close  of  the  next  century  probably  produced 
the  celebrated  Durham  Book,  containing  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  Anglo-Saxon,  written  between  the  lines  of  an 
earlier  Latin  copy,  by  Aldrbd,  a  priest  The  follow- 
ing is  tiie  Lord's  Prayer  fTom  this  version — ^Matt,  vi, 
9-13: 

Fader  ana  thu  arth  la  beoftinm,  «(c  gcAialgnd  noma  tUn ; 
to  evmeth  rie  tbin ;  aic  wttlo  tblo  aiuels  iuheoae  ft  In  eoitho ; 
hlar  usenne  ota  wiitltc  sel  ua  todteg;  A  foritef  us  serlda  naiw 
auK  lie  forgeofoD  Beyldgum  uaum :  and  oe  Inlnd  wdh  In  ow- 
tunge  iih  gefrigueich  from  jt\e. 

The  SaAmriA  GUm,  having  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
placed  over  the  corresponding  Latin,  was  prol»bly 
executed  abont  the  same  period,  by  OwrN,  aided  by 
Farkex,  a  priest  at  Harewood.  Aboat  this  time, 
Alfred  the  Great  set  at  the  head  of  his  laws  an  An- 
^o-Saxon  translation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
such  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  fttim  the  xxi,  xxii,  and 
zxiii  chapters  irf  Ezodas  as  were  most  to  hia  purpose. 


He  is  also  sdd  to  have  entered  upon  a  trandation  of 
the  Psalms,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  Kext  in 
order  come  some  fragments  of  an  imperfect  interiiaai}- 
version  of  the  Book  of  Pro^'erbs.  Similar  glomes  were 
made  on  the  Psalter ;  also  on  the  Canticles  of  tin 
Church,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  latter  part  of  tba  tenth  centnty,  the 
monk  ^LFBic  translated — omitting  some  part!,  ud 
greatly  abridging  others  —  the  Pentateuch,  Josbu, 
Judges,  a  portion  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  Esther,  Jo^ 
Judith,  and  the  Vaccabees.  Ha  also  drew  19,  in  An- 
glo-Saxon, a  Inief  acconnt  of  the  books  4^  the  Old  inl 
New  Testaments ;  and,  by  the  texts  and  quotatknu  i 
used  in  his  homilies,  he  contributed  greatiy  to  tbe ! 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  A  third  Anglo.Saxo>i ' 
version  of  the  four  Evangelists,  of  which  there  are  two 
copies,  and  a  few  copies  of  the  Psalms,  appear  to  have 
been  executed  at  a  later  period,  probably  faot  a  littlt 
before  the  time  of  tbe  Norman  Conquest.  With  the§e, 
the  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture would  seem  to  end;  though  it  is  not  in][n«babl« 
that  other  portions  of  Scripton  were  trandated  whidi 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centniy  die  Ian. ; 
gnage  of  Cndmon  and  Bede  had  undergone  important  I 
changes,  probably  through  the  Inflaence  of  Edwanlj 
the  Confessor  and  his  Momanassodates,  among  whom  I 
be  had  been  educated.  At  tile  period  of  the  Craqsest, ! 
A.D.  1066,  tbe  Norman  began  rapidly  to  revolntionizt 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Soon  aftertUe  period 
a  version  of  the  Gospels  appears  to  have  been  made,  \ 
of  which  there  are  three  copies,  and  it  is  difficnlt  to  1 
determine  whether  they  are  to  be  assigned  to  tbe  An- 1 
glo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Nonnan  class  of  literary  renaint.  { 
Before  the  year  ISOO  the  Anglo-Honnans  had  tmaila-  \ 
ted  into  thur  own  dialect,  in  prose,'  tbe  Psalter  and ' 
Canticles  of  the  Chnrch ;  and  towards  the  middle  of 
the  following  centarv  appear  to  have  possessed  not 
only  a  history  of  the  Old  Testament  in  verse,  as  far  if 
the  end  of  the  books  (rf  Kings,  but  slso^  it  is  supposed, 
a  prose  version  of  a  great  part  of  tbe  Kble.  Kerer- 
tbeless,  the  Anglo-Ssxon  veraotis  and  glossea  of  the 
Gospels,  and  other  portions  of  Scripture,  remained  kng 
after  in  partial  use.    See  Anolo-Saxon  Vkrhons.  j 

II.  EarUf  EnfflM  Tromlation*.— Tbe  eariiest  eaart 
of  Biblical  translation  assumed  in  English,  as  in  moEt 
other  languages,  a  poetical  fcnm.   The  Ormmlmt,  writ- 
ten perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirtemth  cen- 
tury, is  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  tbe  narrative  of  tbe 
Gospels  and  Acta  of  tiw  Apostles.   The  BibBesl  psem 
called  "  Soulhele"  was  jmbably  written  abort  tlie 
same  period.    To  a  later  period  of  the  same  ceatorr 
belongs  tbe  poem  reciting  tbe  principal  events  ia  the 
books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.    ApparenUy  ooctiI 
wHb  this  is  the  metrical  version,  from  the  Latin,  oftbe 
whole  book  of  Psalms.    In  some  manttscripts  a  ver- 1 
sion  is  fbnnd  partiy  similar,  but  with  amendsMnts  and  i 
revisions,  probably  tbe  partial  adaptation  of  the  same  | 
version  to  a  more  modem  diction  and  a&offtjiy.  ■. 
The  100th  Psalm  is  here  given  as  a  spedmeii  of  tliis 
ancient  English  version : 

MIrthea  to  Cod  *1  erUie  that  ea 
Serves  to  loiierd  In  faiaea. 
Id  go  ybe  ai  In  hIa  dht, 
In  gUdnees  that  la  so  bribt. 
Whites  that  louerd  ^  ts  he  thus. 
He  Q8  made  and  our  self  nofat  us, 
Hta  fbike  and  iliep  of  his  fode : 
In  goa  hia  yhatM  that  are  gode; 
In  Kjhrift  hla  worchee  bellve. 

Id  jwpaes  to  him  yhe  tchrive.  1 
Heryhea  hia  name  for  looerde  (a  hoxle, 
la  Ml  Us  nterd  do  Id  atreode  and  strsada. 

The  eariiest  version  ia  English  prose  of  any  en  lire  I 
book  of  Scripture  Is  the  book  of  Psalm^  transUted  by  i 
William  de  Schorham,  vicar  of  Chart  Sattea  in 
Kent.    The  translation  Is  generally  faithful  and  hirr.  j 
aL   The  following  is  a  specimen  of  tUs  vsrsion—Pt. 
xxiii,l-6:      Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Out  Lord  gouenetli  me  and  nothyng  duJ  defaOen  to  me; 
in  fcbe  Btede  of  puture  he  sett  me  ther.  lie  norliHed  me  vp 
water  fyuynee;  he  turned  my  roule  fram  the  fender  He  lad 
me  vp  tbe  brtatlTets  of  riytfulnes ;  Ibr  his  name.  For  ytf  that 
fell  hnue  KOQ  unlddH  of  (he  Hhadowe  4f  deth.  Y  ahal  Doujrt 
dout«n  iaels,  for  tiiou  art  th  me.  Thy  dUdplinn  ttnd  thya 
Hmendyng ;  conforted  me.  Thou  madet^t  radi  grace  in  my 
ntght;  oyayn*  hem  that  tniblon  me.  Then  nukest  fstt  myn 
Iwued  njUi  merey ;  and  my  diynke  makand  drunken  yi  ful 
«lertt>  And  thy  mercl  shal  ftdwen  me ;  slle  Vlaiee  of  ml  Hf. 
And  that  ich  iroonne  la  the  hoiu  of  our  Lord;  in  lengtht)  of 
dales. 

Schorbam's  version  of  the  Paalips  could  scarcely 
"have  been  completed,  vfaen  another  was  imdertaken 
by  Richard  Rolle,  chantry  priest  at  Hampole,  near 
Doncaster,  who  diet!  in  1M9.  Of  this  work  of  Rolle, 
to  which  he  subjoined  a  commentaiy,  there  were  cofnea 
which  differed  from  each  other,  showing  that  tiie  orig- 
inal must  have  been  altered  to  some  extent.  The  fitl- 
lowliig  is  a  specimen  of  this  version — Ps.  Ixxix,  1-6 : 

Oed,  nos  come  Id  Uda  heritage;  tbel  filed  tbl  holy  tem- 

SuL,  thefaette  JeniMlem  in  kepyng  of  appnta.  The!  lette  the 
Tude  Iwdyea  of  Ud  aeruannta  to  the  finrlea  of  tin  lyft; 
fleadM  of  thi  halowM  to  beitia  of  ertiu.  Thelipnie  bora  Mode 
aa  watiriaTntgnucof  Jenualem;  nd  none  waa  for  lo  graiie. 
hade  we  are  rrorole  to  onra  n^bon :  ■komyi^  and  beth> 
Ing  to  alle  tUat  In  onie  vnigmg  an.  Howe  looge,  Lord,  dialt 
thou  be  wtoHm  hi  aade;  kyndelt  shal  be  tnl  Inf  aa  lira 
Helde,  or  Aal,  tU  wiathe  In  lent  that  thaa  not  knew;  and  in 
^Tngdoma  that  tU  mnw  iDo^de  not. 

AU  theee  verakma  were  made  from  the  IsXhi ;  and 
aome  of  the  venerahle  relics  still  eidst  in  manuscript 
in  the  public  Ufacaries  in  the  kingdom.  A  Uvr  of  thun 
have  tieen  printed  as  objects  of  literaiy  curiosi^. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1S82  that  onr  lan- 
gnage  was  enriched  with  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  the  bands  of  Wxoupfb  and  bis  coad- 
jutors,  not  improbably  with  the  aid  of  other  feagment- 
ary  portjpDS  then  existing.  This  translation  was  made 
from  the  I^tin  Vulgate,  collated  with  other  old  copies. 
For  several  centuries  there  had  oceasionally  been 
found  in  England  some  scholars  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages ;  and,  though  WycHfie 
occasionally  introduced  Greek  words  in  some  of  his 
writings,  yet  it  eeems  scarcely  probable  that  the  kopwl- 
edgfl  of  Greek  possessed  by  bim  was  at  all  sufficient  to 
enable  blm  to  translate  from  that  language.  Henee, 
if  the  Kble  must  be  translated  «t  all,  it  must  be  from 
the  Latin.    It  belonged  to  a  later  and  more  critical 
age  to  use  the  originals  Ut  forming  vernacular  versions 
of  tlie  Scriptures.    The  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  probably  the  work  of  Wydiffe  himself. 
Daring  its  progtess,  tbe  Old  Testament  was  token  in 
hand  by  one  of  Wycliflfe's  coatljotors;  and  from  a  note 
wriltea  in  one  manuscript,  at  the  end  of  a  portion  of 
the  Book  of  Bamch,  the  translation  is  assigned  to 
Nicholas  db  Hereford.   Not  unlikely  the  cause 
of  this  manuscript,  and  also  of  another  which  Is  prob- 
ably a  copy,  suddenly  brealdng  off  in  the  Book  of  Ba- 
ndi,  was  the  summons  which  Herefbrd  received  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  in  1882.  Tbe  transUtion  was 
evidently  completed  by  a  different  band,  not  improba- 
bly by  Wydiffe  himself.    However  this  may  be,  it 
was  certainly  through  Wycliffe's  ene^^  tiiat  the 
earliest  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English 
language  was  carried  on  and  executed.    Many  of  the 
pecnliarities  of  this  translation  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  rime  in  which  Wycliffe  lived ;  and  H  is  remark- 
able that,  in  his  ver^n  of  the  Scriptures,  lie  writes 
far  more  intellii^Ue  RngHah  than  is  found  in  his  vtig- 
ittsl  works;  the  dignify  of  tiw  book  wUch  be  trans- 
lated seems  to  have  imparted  an  excellence  of  ex- 
pression to  tJie  version  itself.    No  part  of  the  gen- 
nine  version  of  Wycliffe  was  printed,  excepting  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Cbm- 
mauarg,  mtii  1848,  when  Mr.  L.  Wilson  pablisbed  the 
Kew  Testament  in  a  bsaotiftd  Gotbic- letter  qoarto 
volume.  More  recently,  the  entire  Bible,  accompanied 
with  Pnrvey'a  revision,  has  been  puUiafaed.    Ihe  Ibl- 
lowlng  are  specimens  of-Wydifib'a  translation — Gen. 
lit, 7,8;  Lake  vlii, 81-88 1 


1    And  the  eicen  of  both  bdng  <qienyd ;  and  whonne  thel 
i  kDcwen  hem  eilf  to  be  niikid,  thi'i  aoveden  to  ^dre  leeuei  of  a 
flge  tree,  and  maden  hem  brechli.    And  whanne  thel  herden 
the  voya  of  the  Lcml  God  Koynge  In  paradls  at  the  nhynyDg 
;  after  myd  dal,  Adam  bid  hym  and  fall  wi}f  fro  the  lace  of 
tbe  Lord  God  in  tbe  myddel  <tf  tbe  tree  of  pamdia. 

And  thei  prelden  hlm,tliat  lie  scbulde  not  comaunde  hem, 
tlut  thai  schulden  go  tn  to  the  depneaae.  Foraothe  a  flak  of 
manye  hoegla  waa  tliere  leaewynge  In  an  hil,  and  thei  preieden 
him,  that  he  schulde  buKv  hem  to  entre  In  to  hem.  And  he 
HuS^ide  hem.  Therefore  feodls  veoten  out  fro  (he  man,  and 
entride  in  to  haggis ;  and  with  hire  the  floe  wente  bedUnge  In 
to  the  lake  of  iruier,  and  was  atrangUd. 

As  Wycliffe's  translation  was  completed  in  a  com- 
paratively ehort  space  of  time,  and  necessariiy  pM- 
;  sessed  blemiehes  inddent  to  a  first  editkm,  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  a  revised  version  was  contemplated 
even  in  £e  lifhtime  of  Wycliffe  himself.  According- 
ly, about  tbe  year  1S88,  not  more  ttian  fonr  yem  after 
tiie  death  of  Wycliffe,  the  revision  was  accomplished, 
but  with  few  substantial  differences  of  interpretation, 
by  Purvey,  who  had  been  Wycliffe's  curate,  and,  af- 
ter his  death,  became  the  leader  of  the  Lollard  party. 
Purvey's  revision  rendered  tbe  version  more  correct, 
intelli^ble,  and  popular,  and  caused  the  eariier  trans- 
lation to  fidl  into  disuse.  Copies  of  this  revision  were 
rapidly  multiplied ;  even  now,  more  than  one  hondred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Purvey's  Bible 
are  in  existence.  The  following  ore  specimens  of 
Purvey's  version — Gen.  iii,  7,  8;  Luke  viii,  31-33 : 

And  the  Izen  of  iMthe  weren  opened ;  and  whanne  thei 
knewen  that  thei  weren  nakld,  thei  eewiden  the  leeuee  of  a 
Age  troi  and  maden  bre^h  to  hem  ^lif.  And  whanne  thel 
berden  the  vota  of  the  t.ord  God  poynge  in  paradUs  at  ibe 
wynd  after  niyd.dai,  Adam  and  hi*  wijf  hidden  them  fro  the 

I  face  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  middls  of  the  tre  of  pnrdijp. 

And  thei  preiden  hym,  that  he  schuldo  not  oomnundo  hem, 

I  that  thel  achulden  go  in  to  belle.  And  there  waa  a  flok  of 
many  iwyne  lef«wynge  in  an  liU,  and  thei  preidio  hym.  tliat 

I  be  achnlde  auffre  hem  to  entre  into  hem.  And  he  enfrrlde 
hem.  AndM>(hedendi8wentenoutfrottaeinan,andentriden 

;  In  to  the  rwyne;  and  with  a  btrre  the  flak  went  heedlyi^  In 
to  the  pool,  and  waa  dreaohld. 

Notwithstanding  the  in-ohibitory  constitutions  of 
Archbbhop  Arundel  in  1408,  and' the  high  price  of 
manuscript!!,  both  versions  were  extensively  njulti- 
plied ;  they  contributed  largely  to  tlie  religious  knowl- 
edge which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
Reformation,  and  probatdy  hastened  that  event. .  In 
the  year  1420^  the  price  of  one  of  Wycliffe's  Testa- 
ifents  waa  not  less  tiian,/bur  tnarkt  and /orty  pence,  or 
£2  16s.  dd.,  eqnal  to  Mi  6g.  Bd.  now,  talking  sixteen  as 
the  multiple  for  bringing  down  tbe  money  of  that  time 
to  our  standard.  It  is  somewhat  remarliable  that  tiie 
revised  version  by  Purvey  has  been  taken  until  re- 
centiy  for  Wydi^'s  own  translation,  and  as  such  the 
New  Testament  portion  was  published  by  Lewis,  1781 ; 
by  Baber,  1810;  and  again  by  Bagater,  in  his  EtyKsh 
Hexajiia.  It  is,  however,  now  known  tliat  the  moet 
ancient  version  Is  Wyciifle's,  and.  the  revised  ot  more 
modem  one  is  by  Pnrvey.  These  two  eariieet  English 
versions  of  tiie  entire  Kble  by  Wyeliffia  and  Pnrvey 
were  printed,  column  column  on  the  same  page, 
with  various  readings  from  the  several  manuscripts, 
in  four  splendid  quarto  volumes,  under  the  care  of  the 
Bev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  Oxford  Univers- 
ity Press,  1850. 

The  circulation  of  Wycliffe's  version,  and  that  of 
his  reviser.  Purvey,  in  mannacript,  was  the  sowing  of 
seed  destined  to  yield  a  mighty  harvest.  Tbe  down> 
fUl  ctf  the  Eastern  empire  in  14IM  contrthnted  to  the 
revival  of  learning  1^  scattering  learned  Greeks,  who 
carried  with  them  manuscript  treasures  from  Constan- 
tinople. The  printing-press  contributed  immensely 
to  revolutionize  society-  throughout  Europe.  In  sev- 
eral places  on  the  Continent  the  Scriptures  were  print- 
ed not  only  m  Latin,  bnt  in  Uelvew  and  Greek,  thus 
proTldentially  preparing  for  setting  ftrth  tbe  Insi^red 
Oracles  hi  the  vernacular  tongues.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  operation  of  the  press  was  slow.  In  vidn  do 
we  look  over  the  Ihrt;  of  works  by  0»ton  J^e  faflier 
of  the  press  hi  England,  ^^^d^jr  Wu^^)^^  of 
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the  Seriptum.  The  cuUest  attempt  at  giving  forth 
any  portion  <^tlia  Scriptures  in  priot  in  English  wus 
a  tnuulatlon  and  expoaltioo  of  the  §even  penitential 
Psalms,  in  1505,  by  Fysber,  the  Romisb  bishop  of 
Rochester;  and  even  this  was  printed  on  the  (>mti- 
nent,  though  pulilished  at  London.  The  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  God  for  translating  the  New  Testament, 
and  a  foreat  part  of  the  Old,  out  of  the  orl^nal  tooKuea 
into  Englisti,  was  Williau  Tyhdalb.  But  Id  Eng- 
land Tyndaie  could  find  do  place  to  print  his  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  year  1524  he 
passed  orer  to  Hamburg,  where  he  is  said  (o  have  pub- 
lished the  same  year  the  Gospels  of  Hattbew  and  Mark. 
As,  however,  no  fragmentofthis  first  fhiitofTyndale's 
labor  is  known  to  be  remaining,  we  suspect  that  it  is 
merely  another  reference  to  the  following  fragment, 
printed  at  Cologne.  In  September,  1525,  Tyndole, 
with  his  assistant  Roye,  was  at  Cologne,  actotJIy  en- 
gaged in  bringing  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment, in  qnatto,  through  the  press.  When  the  sheets 
of  this  edition  were  printed  as  far  ss  the  signature  K, 
the  printer,  through  the  inflnence  of  Cochlteus,  a  Rom- 
ish deacon,  was  interdicted  firom  proceeding  further 
with  the  work.  T>'nda]e  and  his  assisUnt  snatched 
away  some  of  the  printed  sheets,  and  fled  to  Worms. 
In  this  city  Tyndaie  immediately  printed  an  octavo 
edition  of  his  Testament ;  then,  it  is  said,  he  completed 
the  quarto  which  had  been  Intarapted,  and  published 
both  editions  at  the  close  of  1535  or  early  in  1526. 
The  only  relic  of  the  precious  old  quarto,  which  was 
the  first  partially  printed  edition,  for  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  never  was  completed,  was  discovered 
in  1884  by  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  only  oontains  the  pndogne,  s  table  of  the 
books  the  New  Testament,  and  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew— chap.  l-kxIL  The  fidlowlng  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  fragment,  printed  at  Cologne  by  P.  Quen- 
tell— Matt.  il,],2: 

W'ben  Jexui  wsa  borne  tn  bethleliem  a  toune  of  liirj.  In 
the  time  Vynge  llcro'le,  b  boMe,  tbere  came  wth  me  f tv  the 
e»te  tojeniialem  M^nge:  whervls  he  that  U  bome  Miqp  of 
the  ii'we-,  we  have  wiie  liU  Starrs  in  the  estr,  and  are  cone 
to  worslilppe  lijnn. 

The  only  known  perfect  copy  of  the  octavo,  which 
was  the  second  printed,  but  tiie  first  published  com- 
plete edition  of  l^'ndale's  New  Testament,  is  preserved 
In  the  Baptist  Cdlege  Ubraty,  Bristol.  The  follow. 
Ing  is  a  sperimen  of  this  edition,  printed  at  Worms  at 
the  close  of  15S!&  or  eariy  in  1626— Harit  siv,  3-6 : 

Whm  he  was  in  bethanla  in  the  booue  off  Simon  tiie  le- 
per, even  as  he  Mte  ntt  mente,  there  cam  a  woma  with  &n  bIb- 
biaiter  boxe  of  oyntment,  otled  narde,  Uuit  wb«  uure  and 
coatlj,  and  sbe  brake  the  boxe  ad  powred  It  on  fila  heed. 
There  were  same  that  dlndayned  i  themseWn,  aad  rnyde : 
what  neded  %hU  waote  of  (^nttnentT  For  it  ml^t  have  bene 
•oolde  for  more  the  two  htnindred  peII^  nnd  bene  geve  unto 
the  poore.    And  they  grudged  agajniBle  her. 

In  November,  I6S4,  Tyndaie  published  at  Antwerp 
a  third  edition,  "dylygently  corrected  and  compared 
with  the  Greke."  The  second  or  first  complete  edi- 
tion, though  a  moat  important  advance,  certainly  bears 
marks  of  haste ;  bnt  the  edition  of  1584,  revbed  by 
himself,  stands  in  the  first  place  as  exhiUting  Tj^dale 
as  a  trtinHlator.  The  following  Is  a  specimen  of  tliis 
edition— Mark  xiv,  S-5: 

When  he  waa  In  Bethanla,  In  the  hnn«#e  of  Sfmon  thf  le- 
per, even  at  he  sate  at  meate,  ther  came  a  woma  hauytige  an 
alnbUstcr  boxe  of  oyntment  called  narde,  that  waa  pure  aod 
cofltly:  and  the  brake  the  boxe  and  powred  It  on  !■  heed. 
And  ther  wen;  point  that  were  not  content  Id  them*elvei-,  & 
Myde:  what  op<\eA  thit  waste  of  oyntment:  For  it  miglit 
bare  bene  r-riiildt:  fnr  more  thao  thre  hundred  penis  and  be«u 
gere  unto  the  poore.    And  they  grudged  agaynBt  hir. 

That  Tyndale's  New  Testament  was  translated  fWtm 
the  Greek,  no  one  can  question  who  baa  examined  it 
with  cm :  It  wlU  be  fbnnd  continnally  to  leave  the 
readings  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  adhere  to  the  third 
edition  of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament,  printed  in  1523. 
Sometimes,  Indeed,  great  deference  is  paid  to  the  crit- 
ical observationa  of  Erasmus ;  bnt  still  the  tnuul^on 


is  made  from  the  Greek,  and  not  from  bis  Latin  ver- 
sion. When  Erasmus  departed  from  the  Greek,  as  he 
does  in  several  pUces,  apparenUy  through  inaidvett- 
ence,  Tyndaie  does  hot  follow  him,  bat  adbetva  doeely 
to  the  original.  As  l^ndale's  New  Testaments  were 
eagerly  bought  up,  partly  by  earnest  inqnircn,  and 
partly  by  others  for  destruction,  numerous  surrepti- 
tious copies  rapidly  issued  from  difierent  presses,  chief- 
ly by  the  Dutch  printers;  so  that  in  the  translatOT*? 
time  about  fourteen  editimiB  were  issued,  and  eight  or 
nine  in  1&S8,  the^year  of  bis  death.  A  vtaj  cuioos 
edition  of  Tyndale's  Testament  was  printed,  probabh- 
at  Antwerp  in  1635,  during  the  translator's  iinprieon- 
ment  at  Vilvorde.  The  letter  and  the  spelling  prove 
that  it  was  printed  in  the  Low  Countries.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  executed  in  a  provincial  wtbography, 
probably  that  of  Tyndale's  native  county,  pecnliariy 
adapted  to  agricultural  labotcn ;  and  tha^  tiiis  edi- 
tion, he  nt^ly  redeemed  his  bold  pledge  givm  to  the 
priest  in  Gloucestershire  many  year*  before, "  If  God 
spare  me  life,  ere  many  years  I  will  canse  the  boy  that 
driveth  the  plow  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than 
you  do."  He  also  put  headings  for  the  first  time  to 
the  chapters.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  tiiis  edi- 
tion — 1  Cor.  xv,  41 : 

Thear  la  oone  manner  glory  of  the  innne,  i  a  noether  glmr 
of  the  moane,  &  a  noether  glory  ye  starrsa   For  oem  stairc 

dlffertta  fro  a  noether  In  glory. 

The  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  printed  in 
folio,  at  London,  by  Thomas  Berthelet,  m  1536,  from 
the  revised  edition  of  1584,  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
English  Scriptures  printed  on  Engb'sh  grotmd.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  this  rare  and  interesting 
edition— 1  Cor.  xv,  46^  46; 

The  lyrst  man  Adam  was  made  a  lyvynge  nonle,  and  tbe 
Uat  Adam  was  made  a  qiiydtenyng  *pi^rte.  Howe  be  tt,  ibat 
Is  net  fyrst  which  Is  sirirituaU:  but  Uiat  wUeh  Is  nntanll,  A 
than  that  wblch  is  nidiituaU. 

The  martyr  Tyndaie  was  also  tbe  first  to  translate 

the  five  books  of  Moses  Into  English  from  the  Heljiew. 

As  tbe  books  of  Genesis  and  Numbers  are  in  Gothic 
letter,  while  those  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  DenUr- 
onomy  are  in  Roman  type,  it  would  appear  that  these 
books  were  printed  at  separate  times  and  in  dififereat 
places.  The  following  occurs  at  the  end  of  Genesis: 
"  Emprented  at  3Ialborow,  in  the  lande  of  Hesse, 
me,  Hans  Loft,  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  1580,  the  IT 
dayea  of  JanuariL"  Tyndaie  also  translated  aiid  puW 
lished  the  Book  of  Jonah.  In  the  snoceedlng  ytut 
of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  translating,  perhaps  in 
conjunction  with  Rogers,  the  remaining  books  of  tbe 
Bible.  Tyndale's  translation,  as  for  as  the  end  of 
Chronicles,  and  other  manuscripts,  appear,  at  tbe  time 
of  his  martyrdom,  to  have  been  in  the  poaseasion  of 
Rogers.  Tbe  following  is  a  speclman  of  Tyndale's  Fw- 
tatench  of  1680— Oen.  xxiv,  1&-20: 

And  she  hasted  and  late  downe  ber  pytcber  apon  hyr  amw 
nnd  gnue  him  drtolie.  A&d  whe  abe  had  genen  hym  drynke. 
Blie  BBvde :  I  will  drawe  wKter  for  thy  camels  also,  rnlOl  Umj 
huuo  dronke  yD0UF;h.  And  rhe  poured  out  hrr  |rilcticr  is  to 
Ihu  trough  hastcly  and  ranne  sgayne  nto  ue  wd,  to  M 
water :  ai>d  drewe  for  all  hU  cameta. 

During  the  year  1680,  the  Arffeniim  EngHA  PmiUr 
was  printed.  Tbe  translator,  who  rendered  from  die 
Latin,  calls  himself  Johan  ALsni.  The  date  at  tiw 
end  <tf  this  Psalter  Is  January  10, 1580;  it  thus  seems 
to  have  been,  perhapa  hj  antedating,  tbe  first  whole 
book  of  tin  Old  Testament  which  was  printed  in  Ei^ 
lish,  the  completion  of  Tyndale's  Genesis  having  been 
one  day  snbseqnent.  In  1531  there  waa  pnblt^ed  a 
translation  of  Isaiah  by  Grorok  Joyb  ;  In  1533,  two 
leaves  of  Genesis ;  and  in  1534  be  published  a  tranyls- 
tioQ  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  These  por- 
tlona  were  also  translated  from  tbe  Latin  Vulgate. 

Hn^BS  CovERDALB  was  the  first  to  publish,  If  not 
to  translate,  tbe  whole  Bible  Into  English.  He  com- 
menced this  w<M4t  in  Noreml^,  1584,  and  tt  was  print- 
led,  probably  at[:%BriGb.biJkfiH[ibd^U86.  Hiom^ 
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Coveidale  bad  evidently  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  be- 
fore him,  he  freely  lued  the  trgnsUtions  of  Tyndale, 
both  printed  and  perhaps  manuscript.  He  speaks  of 
his  having  been  aided  by  five  sundry  interpreters  in 
the  Di.tcb,  German,  and  Latin  languages.  In  the 
Old  Testament  he  may  have  had,  Ist,  the  Latin  Vul- 
;  2d,  Pagninus'fl  version ;  8d,  Luther's  German 
tranelatioQ ;  4th,  Leo  Juda's  German-Swiss  version ; 
6th,  the  Latin  version  connected  with  Sebastian  Han- 
ater's  Hebrew  Bible,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
printed  in  1584.  The  New  Totament  aftpears  to  be 
in  part  a  revision  <rf  Tyndale'i,  in  which  Coverdale 
took  much  care,  and  availed  bimseir  both  of  the  edition 
of  1525  and  the  amended  one  of  1534.  This  Bible, 
which  was  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII,  bad  the 
followiiig  as  tfae  title :  "Bibi.ia.  The  Bible,  that  is, 
the  holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament, 
fiuthfhlly  and  truly  translated  out  of  Douche  and  LaQrn 
in  to  EngUshe.  1685."  However,  it  most  be  observed, 
the  OM  of  the  words  "  out  of  Douche,  i.  e.  Oennan,  and 
Latyn,"  was  merely  a  bookselling  artifice  by  the  print- 
ers, to  make  the  work  circulate  better,  as  l>eing  inti- 
mately connected  with  tfae  reformed  doctrines,  which 
were  then  equally  well  Itnown  by  the  name  of  German 
or  Dutch  doctrines.  In  the  new  title  Inserted  the  fol- 
lowing year,  these  terms  were  left  out.  Coyerdale  cer- 
tainly did  not  follow  the  Latin,  nor  even  Luther's  ver- 
rioD,  but  he  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  all  the  differ- 
ent means  of  assistance  within  his  power.  This  Bible 
was  reprinted  with  some  amendments  at  Zurich  in 
1637,  with  a  London  title-page,  and  was  then  allowed 
by  the  king  to  "go  abroad  among  the  people,"  but 
without  any  re^  imprimatur  or  license.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  nt  Coverdale's  translation — Ps.  xe 
(xci),4,6: 

Be  thai  ooner  the  vniler  h\g  wyngM,  that  thou  nwjrwt  be 
sate  voder  bin  frthen ;  his  fBtthfulnei<*>e  and  tmeth  shal  be  thy 
ahylde  and  buckler.  So  jt  thoti  shatt  not  node  to  be  afrajred 
for  eoy  bugges  by  night,  ner  for  arowe  that  Hyeth  by  daye. 

In  the  year  1587,  tfae  translations  of  Tyndale  were 
pnhllshed  in  a  collected  fiirin,  nnder  the  name  of 
«  Thomas  Hattbew."  The  edWng  of  this  Dibk  was 
really  the  work  of  tbt  martyr  Kogers.  To  this  edition 
was  prefixed,  An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  beneath  which  stand  J.  R.,  the  initials  of 
his  name.  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  Rogers  had 
the  whole  of  Tyndale's  translations,  whether  imprint  or 
manoscript,  before  hhn.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  iqnrlnt 
of  lyndale'e  Pentatench ;  the  remainder,  as  fiir  as  the 
Seeuid  Book  of  Chronicles,  was  copied  bom  lyndale'e 
manoscripts,  which  were  ondoubtedly  in  Rogers's  safle 
keeping.  The  New  Testament  was  lyndale's  of  1534 
This  Bible  has  tfae  character  of  Tyndak't  labors  so 
stamped  upon  It  as  clearly  to  show  that  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  translation  were^his  work ;  the  remainder 
is  the  work  of  Rogers,  wIk>  was  probably  irided  by  Cov- 
erdale's sheata.  At  the  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
letters  W.  T.  are  jnioted  in  vtry  lufgt  text  cai^tals  cu- 
rionsly  flourished.  This  Bible  was  probably  printed 
at  Lnbeck;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  actual- 
ly in  the  press,  under  the  joint  labors  of  l^ndale  and 
Rc^rs,  at  the  time  of  Tyndale's  arrest  and  martyr. 
dom.  Uncb  credit  is  due  to  Rogers,  who  probably 
resided  at  the  place  of  printing,  as  the  eareftil  editor 
of  this  Bible;  be  was  evidently  a  fine  scholar,  and  fae 
seems  to  have  acted  both  as  desiring  to  give  his  conn- 
trymen  a  Bible  as  correct  hb  possible,  and  likewise  to 
perpetuate  the  labors  of  Tyndale,  his  friend  and  in- 
structor in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  This  Kbie  was 
translated  by  the  first  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English 
scholars,  and  is  executed  most  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  latest  and  best  Biblical  critics.  This 
revision,  which  is  fteqnently  but  not  inaptly  called 
"Tyndale's  BiUe,"  q>peared  with  the  tlien  moch  cov- 
eted words,  "  Set  forth  with  the  king's  most  gradons 
license;"  hence  it  wan  tiie  first  properly  authorized 
edition  of  tile  EnjElish  Bible.  This  Blble-«t  kast  part  I 


of  it— appears  to  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
Richard  Grafton  and  hia  partner,  Edward  WtUtchnrch 
— ^who  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  They,  about  the  same  period,  became  print- 
ers themselves,  as  their  initials  appear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Prophets,  when,  perliaps,  tiie  part  of  the 
expense  which  they  delayed  commenced.  "Thomas 
Matthew' '  may  actually  liave  been  the  person  at  whose 
cost  the  preceding  portion  was  printed.  This  Bible 
was  the  popular  translation,  and  frova  the  various  edi- 
tions  it  appeara  to  have  been  mnch  used  for  many 
years.  The  following  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Tyndale's 
rendering  from  the  Hebrew — 2  Sam.  i,  27, 18 : 

And  Daiilil  nang  thya  longe  of  moumyngc  oiior  Saul  and 
ouer  Jonathan  hyii  wane,  &  bad  to  teacho  the  ehyldren  of  Is- 
raeli the  Btauea  thereoC 

In  1538,  several  ediUons  of  Coverdale's  new  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  were  published.  He  also  Is- 
Boed  several  editions  of  the  English  New  Testament, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
printing  of  this  DIglott  Testament  was  executed  with 
great  carelessness,  so  that  Coverdale  had  it  speed- 
ily reprinted  in  Paris.  It  is  probable  that  NicholHoa 
the  printer,  hearing  that  Cktverdale's  Latin  and  English 
Testament  was  about  to  be  reprinted  at  Pkris,  with 
more  attention  to  acenraey,  printed  tiw  one  hearing  the 
name  of  "  Johan  Hollybu^e"  without  delay,  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  Paris  edition.  The  fbllowing  is  a 
specimen  of  Coverdale's  Testament — Matt.  v.  18 ; 

Ye  are  the  «alt  of  the  earth.  Put  yf  ye  lalt  ranbhe  away, 
irherln  ahal  It  be  lalted  T  It  !■  thece  forth  good  vnto  nothing, 
but  yt  it  be  cast  oiit,  &  tiode  vndr  of  men. 

In  the  year  1589  was  pnUisbed  tbe  English  transla- 
tion known  iiy  the  name  of  the  "  Great  Bible."  This 
edition  was  executed  nnder  the  superintendence  of 

Gbafton,  to  whom  Coverdale  lent  hi^aid  as  corrector. 
This  Bible  was  printed  at  Paris  by  tfie  permission  of 
Francis  I.,  obtained  by  Henry  VIII.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  royal  license,  jnst  as  the  work  was  well  ad- 
vanced, the  Inquisition  interposed,  and  issued  an  order, 
dated  December  17, 1588,  sumnMrning  the  French  print- 
ers, their  English  employers,  and  Coverdale,  tbe  correct- 
or of  the  work,  and  inhibited  their  brther  proceeding. 
Ihe  impresrion,  consisting  of  2600  copies,  was  seized, 
confiscated,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  Four  great 
dry-fats  full,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  Are  by 
the  avarice  of  the  person  appointed  to  superintend  tiie 
burning  of  them ;  and  tbe  Eni^ish  proprietors,  who  bad 
fled  CO  the  first  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it 
subsided,  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  tbese  copies, 
but  brought  with  them  to  London  the  presses,  types, 
and  even  the  workmen,  and  resuming  the  work,  fin- 
ished it  in  tbe  following  year.  This  Bible,  which 
is  a  revision  of  Matthew's  version,  |n«bably  by  the 
hand  of  Coverdale,  has  been  unhappily  confounded 
with  "  Cranmer'a  Bible,"  Isaoed  in  1540.  The  preface 
written  by  Cranmer  for  tbe  edition  of  1640  was  In- 
serted in  some  copies  of  tbe  Great  BlUe,  bnt  subse- 
quently to  their  completion.  The  statesman  Crom- 
well, not  Cranmer,  was  the  master4|drit,  not  only  in 
getting  up  this  edition,  but  in  securing  the  royal  in- 
junction that  "  the  whole  Bible,  of  the  largat  volume 
in  English,"  should  be  set  up  in  tfae  churches.  This 
continned,  with  sll^t  alteratioaa,  to  be  the  author- 
ized Enelish  version  of  tiie  MUe — except,  of  course, 
during  the  revival  of  popery  in  Mary's  reifm — nntil, 
in  1568,  it  wan  superseded  by  tfae  Bishops'  Bible.  The 
Psalms  in  this  Bible  were  tiie  same  as  tiioee  found  in 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  having  seventeen  intei^ 
polations  from  the  Septoaglnt  or  Latin  Vulgate,  but 
printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  t>etween  parentheses. 
These  readings  were  marked  in  Coverdale's  Kble  as 
not  bwng  In  the  Hebrew  text;  tlury  are  also  continned 
hi  Ctanmer's  editions.  Tbe  following  is  a  specimen, 
with  the  interpolation  in  smaller  type,  which  includes 
three  verses — Fsa.  xiv,  8, 4 ; 
But  they  are  all  gone  out  (i^in]bH  ^ 
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beewae  abbomlnaMa :  there  ti  none  ttakt  doth  good,  no  not  one 

(IhcTi  Ihnli  ia  wi  op*n  Hpgkbn :  w>'th  thait  loaiM  lh*7  hau*  dn- 
Maa*il,  lb*  par*™  ■>>  ■■P*  <•  uodvr  diajr  lyppM  Th*)rr  nMth  i*  loll 
of  canjB((  ud  bytUisMi  .  thavr  faU  an  iwyfi  to  ahMl*  blsad*  D*. 
nn«joB  and  ODbappj'iHi  li  in  Ui(;r  wi^w,  and  tb«  way*  of  peace  baoa 
liuj  Dot  kaovao,  u*n  la  na  faara  «f  God  bctor*  Qiijt  ajraa;.  Haiie 

they  DO  knowledge  thu  they  are  all  Mirh  workers  of  my 
ehene,  eatyo)^  up  my  jieople  u  it  were  brcade. 

In  the  year  1539,  aDother  edition  of  the  Bible  ap- 
peared, dedicated  to  the  king.  It  was  a  mere  recen- 
rioa  of  Matthew's  Bible,  executed  by  Richabd  Tav- 
BBHBR,  ander  the  patronage  of  Lord  Cromwell,  The 
three  editions  through  wliich  this  Bibte  almoet  imme- 
diately went  prove  that  its  circulation  was  nmdder- 
able,  tboogfa  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  were  pri- 
vate readers  alone  who  used  it,  as  it  was  never,  even 
for  a  time,  publicly  made  an  authorized  version.  Tav- 
eroer's  New  Testament,  of  which  he  published  two 
editions,  is  a  di^rent  recension  from  that  which  ac- 
companied hU  "  RecognitiMi  of  the  Bible." 

In  the  year  1540  "CRAiniER's  Bible"  wu  tasoed 
ttom  Grafton  and  Whitchurch's  press.  This  wag 
invbably  the  first  complete  Bible  ever  printed  in 'En|(- 
land.  This  edition,  of  which  only  five  hundred  copies 
were  printed,  was  a  mere  revision  of  the  Great  Bible 
of  16KI,  and  had  •  preface  by  Cranmer.  Another  edi- 
tkm,  "orersean  and  perased,"  ly  the  kind's  command, 
1^  CtTTHBicRT  ToKSTALL,  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Nicholas  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  also  made 
a  few  varlstions  tn  the  text,  appeared  in  1641.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  from  Cranmer's  New  Testa- 
ment—Hatt.  vi,  9-13 : 

Oure  fhtber  whidi  art  In  heanen,  halowed  be  thy  i)ani& 
Let  thy  Mngdome  come.  Thy  will  be  fulfilled,  m  vdl  In  erth, 
as  It  la  In  heiiea.  Gene  vs  thU  daye  oure  dajly  bred.  And 
fi»gmie  va  oars  dettes,  aa  we  forgeue  oure  detters.  And  leaile 
va  not  Into  temptation :  bat  d<>lyner  vs  iWim  enyll.  For  thyne 
la  Ow  I^Dsdoni  and  tin  power,  and  the  glotTt  for  ever. 
Amen. 

■ 

The  only  impressions  of  any  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  were  printed  during  tho  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  a^iear  to  have  been  the  Epistles  and 
Goepels  for  the  Sundays,  in  1642,  j»t)bably  an  edition 
of  Oe  Pentateuch  In  1641,  Jttye's  book  <tf  Daniel  and 
tbe  hoi^of  Soknnon  In  1546,  and  the  New  Testament 
■ccording  to  the  text  of  the  Great  BUile  In  1646.  The 
number  of  copies  ot  tlie  Scriptures  in  drculation  at 
tbis  time  must,  however,  have  been  very  considerable. 
In  1543  the  Parliament  prohibited  the  use  of  Tyndsle's 
versKHii  and  in  1646  Coverdale's  tranriation,  as  well 
as  Tyndale's,  was  iHT>hibited  a  stringent  proclama- 
tion, and  all  rach  booke  were  to  he  delivwed  up  to 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  burned.  The  diligence  with  which  Henry's 
proclamation  was  executed,  in  the  destruction  of  t)>e 
earlier  editions,  accounts  for  the  very  few  co)»es  which 
have  come  down  to  oar  time.  The  destmctlon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament, 

Among  the  early  acts  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI 
WM  the  reversing  of  the  restrictions  which  bad  been 
laid  on  the  circulation  and  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
ares.  Yet  no  new  recension  or  translation  was  pal>- 
lished,  eitcept  a  translation  of  the  paraphrase  of  Eras- 
mus in  1649-60.  Among  those  who  took  port  in  this 
woA  was  Coverdale ;  and  t)w  Princess  Muy — the  fu- 
ture persecnting  queen— 4masUted  a  p(»tioD  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jobn^  Cranmer  contemplated  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible ;  but  Fagius  and  Bncer  died,  and 
the  work  was  frustrated.  An  edition  of  Coverdale's 
Bible,  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Zurich,  was  pttb. 
Ibhed  in  1660.  This  edition  was  probably  one  of  the 
two  revisions  which  Coverdale  mentioned  in  his  ser- 
mon at  I^l's  Cross,  in  wbicb  he  defended  his  version, 
and  said  "  if  be  might  review  the  book  once  again,  as 
be  had  twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend." 
During  some  part  of  this  reign  Sir  Jomr  Cubkb  trans- 
lated the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  perhaps  part  of  Mark, 
but  the  traQslation  was  not  then  published.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  Bpednen  of  Cltdce's  version — Matt,  ii,  1 : 


When  Jerai  waa  boom  In  Bethlem  a  eltl-af  Jnri  fn  ktag 
Uerood'i  dak,  lo  then  the  Wlaard'a  can  fro  thect  panlta. 

However,  many  editions  of  the  Bible  were  printed, 
some  bdng  reprints  of  Matthew's  BiUe,  aone  of  On- 
mer's,  and  some  of  'bTemer's  RaoogniUiMi.  The  total 
number  of  impressfene  of  the  Bible  la  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward was  at  least  (itrteen.  There  were  also  several 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  some  of  l^ndale's 
translations,  some  of  Coverdale's  vetsion,  and  some 
according  to  Cranmer's  Bible.  The  number  ot  these 
editions  of  the  New  TMauMnt  amounts  te  at  kast 
twmly-jiot,  so  tliat  Urn  whole  Dumber  of  KUm  and 
Testaments  in  circulation  comprised  many  tkimaad 
copiet. 

On  the  accession  of  Hary  the  printing  and  the  err- 
eolation  of  the  Scriptures  in  En^ish  was  hindered, 
BO  that  her  reign  only  witnessed  the  printing  of  one 
editioa  of  the  New  Tcstanwnt,  printed  at  Geiieva  in 
1667.  The  translator  of  tiie  Ctnmm  Takmnd  was 
WiLLiAH  WHrmHOKAH,  a  nativa  <rf  Hdniset,  six 
mDes  from  Durham,  who  was  one  of  the  exfles  tnm 
England.  This  was  a  small  square  volume,  printed 
in  Roman  letters,  with  the  supplementary  words  in 
italics.  It  was  the  first  English  New  Testament  di- 
vided into  verses  and  broken  into  small  sections  or  par- 
agraphs. The  prefiice  was  written  by  John  Calvin, 
whose  sisttr  Catharine  was  married  to  Wblttingham. 
In  the  manner  <rf  rendering  not  a  tvw  passages  tbe 
translator  followed  the  judgment  of  Beza  in  fais  theo- 
logical views.  The  following  Is  a  qwdmoi  of  this 
version— Matt,  xiii,  19 : 

When  Boeur  a  man  heareth  the  worde  of  tbe  kyngdome, 
and  mderatandeth  It  not,  there  oomiuetb  that  enyl  one.  and 
caldwth  away  that  which  waa  aowen  In  hie  heart,  and  this  b 
tbe  come  which  wai  lowen  hy  tbe  way  syde^ 

Whittingham  and  bis  companions  in  exile  also  ex- 
ecuted a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  at  Geneva,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Coverdale  aided  in  the  work. 
The  translators  probably  had  motives  wbicb  sufficient- 
ly influenced  tbem  in  executing  a  new  version,  instead 
of  ^yiofi  a  mere  ie|ffint  or  rvhAm  of  any  which  had 
preceded.  The  Intentim  of  such  a  work  had  been  en- 
tertained in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  it  b  proba- 
ble that  in  this  projected  revision,  from  tbe  manner  in 
whjcb  the  name  of  Bucer  was  connected  with  it,  there 
would  liave  been  embodied  whatever  might  be  learned 
from  the  biblical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Reform- 
ers on  the  Continent.  This  translation  diffiered  from 
all  that  had  preceded  it  not  only  in  its  plan,  but  also 
in  its  execution.  Tbe  other  versions  hsid  been  gener- 
ally the  work  or  the  revision  of  an  individual,  or,  at 
most,  a  revision  in  wbicb  certain  indi%idaals  executed 
certain  particular  parts;  In  this  translation  we  find, 
on  the  contrary,  many  acting  tmitedly  in  the  fiirma' 
tion  of  a  version,  and  tl^us,  in  the  ptu  of  operation, 
there  was  a  principle  of  completeness  iriiicb  had  not 
been  acted  on  previously.  The  translators,  tbe  use 
of  Bopplemeutary  words,  often  aided  tbe  sense  with- 
out  seeming  to  insert  what  waB  not  found  in  the  orig- 
inal. It  was  also  stored  with  marginal  notes.  This 
version  of  the  whole  Bible  was  pvnted  at  Genevs  by 
Rowland  Hail  in  1660,  so  that  it  waa  not  published 
until  after  many  of  the  exiles  had  returned  borne.  In 
this  translation,  which  waa  the  first  complete  EnglUi 
Kbie  divided  by  verscB,  it  is  to  be  observea  that  the 
translation  of  Uie  New  Testament  diffm  in  sevoal 
respects  from  that  which  had  been  separately  printed 
in  1666.  The  expense  of  preparing  the  Genevan  Bible 
was  chiefly  home  by  John  Bodley,  the  £sther  of  Sir 
Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  noble  libraiy  at  Oxford, 
On  the  return  of  the  exQes,  Qneen  niaabeth  granted 
a  patent  to  Bodley  solely,  for  tbe  term  of  seven  yean, 
to  print  this  edition ;  jnBt,  on  account  of  the  intecfca- 
ence  of  Ardibishop  Parker,  no  edition  of  tbe  Genevan 
Testament  or  Bible  was  published  in  England  till  the 
year  1676.  Immediately  after  Parker's  death  this 
venioo  was  publith«4;jiit:9(nitiued4«  be  ftrnquenlly 
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"eprinted  in  tlus  country,  and  was  for  mmny  years  the 
MpnlAT  version  in  England,  having  been  only  gradn- 
dly  displaced  by  King  James's  translatioii,  which  i^t- 
peavad  flfty-oiie  years  afterward.  From  the  peculiar 
reading  Iq  Gen.  iU,  7,  the  editions  of  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion have  been  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
'  *  Breeches  Bibles but  this  loading,  as  we  have  al- 
remAy  eeen,  is  as  old  as  Wycliffe's  time,  and  occurs  in 
his  translation.  To  some  editions  of  the  Geneva  Bible 
is  sabjoined  Beta's  translation  of  the  New  Testameut, 
EngliBbed  by  L.  Thomson.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  the  Geneva  Bible—Gen.  xli,  42, 43,  and  Matt, 
xiii,  19: 

And  FharHdi  toke  of  hia  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  vpoo 
lamtph'a  band,  and  arated  him  in  ganuenta  of  Dae  linaa  and 

Kt  ■  golden  cbdne  about  hIa  necke.  So  he  * et  htm  vpon  the 
It  charet  that  be  had,  sane  oue :  &  they  erred  belbre  hime 
Atat«dEt  and  placed  him  ouer  all  the  land  of  l^pL 

WbaasoMir  a  man  beareth  the  words  of  the  kingdome,  and 
vnderstiUKletb  It  not,  the  eull  one  cometh,  and  catcheth  away 
that  which  WM  lowen  in  hln  h»rt :  and  Uiis  U  he  wlilch  bathe 
receiued  the  scde  bj  the  wmy  ilde. 

The  next  version  of  the  Bible  was  saperintended 
by  Archl)i9bop  Parker,  hence  sometimes  called 
"  Inker's  M>!e,"  and  publisfaed  in  1368.  This  ver- 
sion was  executed  with  great  care  by  mere  than  fif- 
teen learned  men,  the  initials  of  whose  names  occar  at 
the  end  of  the  portions  executed  by  them.  From  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  its  prepa- 
ration being  bishops,  this  version  is  also  called  the 
"Bishops*  Bible."  This  edition  is  adorned  with  one 
faimdred  and  forty-three  engravings,  including  por- 
traits and  maps,  which  give  it  quite  a  pictwial  appear- 
ance. The  passages  fh>m  the  Vulgate,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Cranmer*s  Psalms,  are  omitted  in  this 
edition.  This  continued  to  be  the  version  authorised  to 
be  read  in  the  parish  churches  for  forty-three  years ; 
Imt  in  private  use  it  never  displaced  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion. Though  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  the  avowed 
basis  of  our  authorised  version,  this  latter  was  ex- 
ecuted upon  wholly  diffbrent  principles,  and  is  very 
different  in  its  general  character.  To  this  Bible  was 
prefixed,  among  other  things,  the  turn  of  Scripture,  ta- 
bles of  genealogy,  and  a  preface  written  by  Parker. 
In  1585,  under  Archbishop  Whitgift,  the  seventeen 
readings  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  were  re>introdnced, 
so  as  to  faaxmonize  with  the  Psalms  In  the  Prayer- 
book.  The  edition  of  1572  contains  s  double  version 
of  the  Psalms,  that  of  Cranmer's  and  that  of  the  bish- 
ops'. The  edition  of  1595  has  the  Psalms  according  to 
Cranmer's  Bible.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this 
version — Mai.  iii,  17 : 

And  ther  ahal  be  to  roe,  salth  ttie  Lorde  of  boaetes.  In  that 
dajr  wherein  1  shall  do  [iudgment],  ■  flocbe :  and  I  wj\  spare 
Uiem  aa  a  man  qpaieth  his  ovne  eonne  which  semeth  hbn. 

In  the  ytax  1582  was  published  the  An^a-Jthemitk 
version  of  the  New  Testament  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  execution  of  this  version  are  to  be 
foond  in  the  history  of  the  expulsion  of  Romanism 
from  England  in  &e  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  ver- 
moDB  of  die  New  Teatament  imrioasly  executed, 
from  that  efl^idale  to  the  IHriMps'  Bible  Indnsively 
— the  English  text  of  Coverdale's  Diglott  Kew  Tes- 
tamsot  excepted — had  been  made  Arom  the  original 
Greek;  but  the  Rhemish  translators  took  for  their 
iMUds  the  Latin  Vulgate.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
wlneh  the  Rhemish  truulators  had  in  view  was  evi- 
dentfy  to  drcnlate  tb^  doctrinal  and  oontrover^ 
notes,  together  with  the  Scriptures  translated  by  them. 
Thoc^  the  tnuiaUtws  desired  anj^hing  ratbBr  than 
to  give  the  rendwing  of  the  text  simply  and  fairly, 
few  passages  show  a  really  dishonest  perversion ;  yet 
very  many  passages  exhiUt  a  desire  of  expressing  the 
sense  obscurely,  or  at  least  io  such  a  way  that  a  com- 
mon reader  may  find  not  a  little  difficnlfy  in  gathering 
from  the  words  a  definite  meaning.  However,  if  we 
take  the  whole  version,  we  shall  find  a  very  Urge  por- 
tkn  vdl  tauialated,  and  tnily  exhibiting  the  senae  of 
the  Latin  Yulgste,  such  aa  they  had  it.  Though  the 


Council  of  Trent  bad  defined  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  be' 
the  "authentic"  version,  as  yet,  when  the  Rhemish 
version,  was  printed,  there  had  Iwen  no  decision  as  to 
what  copy  was  to  be  regarded  as  such.  The  Rhemish 
translators,  as  may  be  supposed,  do  not  exactly  agree 
with  either  the  Sixtine  poUisbed  hi  1590,  or  tits  Clem. 
entine  edition  published  in  1592.  Bometimee  they 
have  the  reading  adopted  afterward  by  the  one,  some- 
times that  which  is  found  in  the  other.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importuice, 
so  long  as  they  used  the  best  readings  which  were 
within  their  reach,  in  the  absence  of  an  authentic  edi- 
tion of  the  latin  Vulgate.  The  fbllowing  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  version — Heb,  xt,  4 : 

By  faiUi  Abel  trfbnsd  a  greater  hoete  to  God  then  C«lo : 
by  whlcb  he  obtained  teatlmonie  that  he  ww  luit,  God  giving 
toeUiiionie  to  hit  guUls,  and  it,  be  being  dsod  yet  apeak- 
eth. 

The  Rondab  ttsnslation  of  flie  Old  TMament  waa 

published  at  Douay,  In  two  volumes.  In  the  years  1609 
and  1610.  The  editors  of  this  part  of  the  version  qwak 
of  it  as  having  been  executed  many  years  before,  but 
that  the  poor  estate  of  the  English  Romanists,  in  their 
banishment,  hindered  its  publication.  They  say  that 
tbey  have  revised  the  verdon  according  to  the  Clem- 
entine edition  of  the  Vulgate,  that  thos  it  oii^t  be 
fully  in  accordance  witfa  "the  authenticated  Latin." 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  verdon — Gen. 
xlix,10: 

The  scepter  ihal  not  be  taken  away  from,  Ivda*,  and  a 
dvke  ovt  of  hU  thigh,  til  he  doe  oome  that  In  to  be  sent,  and 
the  came  ihal  be  the  expectation  of  the  gentiles. 

In  the  modern  editions  of  the  Dooay  Bible  and  Uie 
Rbetnish  Testament,  many  changes  have  been  intro- 
doced,  some  of  which  approximate  to  the  antbtvized 

version,  whQe  others  are  not  improvements. 

It  is  marvellous  bow  editions  of  the  Scriptures  were 
multiplied  after  the  time  of  Tyndale,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  occasional  peaecutions.  Beades  about 
fbnrteen  editions  issued  in  Tyndale's  life-time,  eight 
or  nine  were  issued  in  the  year  of  bis  death.  From 
the  deatb  of  Tyndale  to  the  close  of  Uary's  rdgn, 
1558,  no  fewer  than  fifty  editions  of  tba  New  Testa- 
ment and  twenly-alx  of  the  entire  Bible  were  printed, 
and  from  1558  to  1611  then  were  issned  more  than 
fifty  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Bible,  besides  separate 
books.  Of  this  number,  twenty-one  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  sixty-four  of  the  Bible  were  of  the 
Genevan  translation.  Still  the  work  of  Tyndale  forms 
sutntantially  the  basis  of  every  revision,  not  except- 
ing the  translation  now  in  common  use. — Bastow. 

III.  BigUjrtf  of  tht  Ett^iA  Traii^tttion  now  m  com- 
mon Oh. — The  aothoris^  vnsion  was  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  King  James  I,  In  consequence  of  sev- 
eral objections  having  l>een  made  by  the  Puritans  to 
the  bishops'  translation  at  the  second  day's  sitting  of 
the  conference  held  at  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
January  16th,  1603-1.  The  method  proposed  by  the 
king  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  new  translation 
waa  thus .-  That  the  verdon  shonld  be  made  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  both  the  universities ;  that 
it  then  should  be  reviewed  by  certain  of  the  bish- 
ops ;  that  it  should  then  be  l«d  before  the  privy 
council ;  and,  last  of  all,  bo  ratified  by  royal  antbnily. 
Accotdingly,  flffy-fbor  men,  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  jrfety  and  learning,  were  appointed  to  exe* 
cute  this  great  work.  However,  the  list  of  persons 
actually  employed  in  the  translation  contains  only 
forlg'teeen  names.  Though  several  of  the  persons 
thus  appointed  were  made  bishops  before  the  work 
was  completed,  yet,  as  none  of  them  were  so  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  it  would  appear  tliat  the 
number  needed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  is  to  be 
found  In  the  bet  <tf  oertain  bishops  having  been  espe* 
daily  named  as  faavbig  the  work  hi  soiiiS  manaer  lur 
der  their  ooatrol.  This  vi*A^SSthitdliAUM^lil^ 
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it  is  known  that  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbniy. 
is  said  to  hav«  made  ■ome  altm^ons  lit  the  vcnion ; 
and  BilBon,  bishop  of  Wbichester,  vas  on«  of  thoM 
who  gave  the  work  ita  final  revision.  The  following 
IB  a  list  of  tha  traasl^ors'  names,  with  the  parts  as- 
liiptei  to  each  company  (sea  Claike's  Comment.  Gen. 
Pref.  to  0.  T. ;  Uacdore,  AtOkon  o/JEngt.  Bibie,  M.  T. 

1.  Tlu  Pnaateueh;  ttttitorv/tont^luMtoIhe  Pint  Book 
ifftkeChrmMfaceltuiBatf;  them  ten  penou  at  Weitmin- 
Bter:  Dr.  Anpbiws,  MIov  and  master  of  Pembroke  HalL,  in 
Cambridge;  then  dean  Westminster:  afterward  bishop  of 
Wextmlnster.  Dr.  UrnuLL,  fellow  vlTiiaity  CoU. ;  maMer 
«f  Kath.  H«n,  In  Cambridge ;  then  dean  itf  St.  Paul's ;  nfl«r- 
word  bishop  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Sauvi*.  Dr.  Clamex,  MIow 
of  Christ  Coll.,  fn  Csmtnli^;  preacher  In  Canterbury.  Dr. 
IiAiFiBLD,  fellcnr  of  Trin. ColL, In  Cambridge;  patson  erf*  SL 
Clement  Danes.  (Behig  sUllad  In  anUtectura,  his  jndgmeiit 
was  much  relied  on  for  the  Mnle  of  the  Tabemade  and  Tetn- 

Se.}  Dr.  IiEiOH,  arrfadeaora  of  Wddlewx;  parMn  of  All- 
tllows,  Barking.  Master  UnaoLn.  Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  Teiomp- 
Hr.BlDWKLL,  of  Cambridge;  vicar  of  Tottenham,  near 
Ltrndon. 

1  Frmn  ths  First  <^  the  CAronides,  with  tht  Rut  of  tJi9 
Storjf,  and  tM  Uagii^p^ha,  irfz..  Job.  I'mtlnin,  Prootrb*, 
Canticlet,  EeeUaiaMu;  the  Mlowhig  eight  persons  at  Cam- 
brldge  r  Master  Edwakd  Litbly.  Mr.  RiOHABMoti  fellow  of 
Kmman.  Coll.,  afterward  D.D.:  master  flrst  of  Peter-House 
Coll.,  then  of  Trln.  ColL  Mr.  Ciudbtok,  afterward  U.U. : 
fdlow  flrst  of  Christ  C(dL.  Uien  master  of  Emman.  GoQ.  Mr. 

Diu.iHGiiAM,  fellow  of  Christ  Coll.;  beneAoed  at  ,  in 

Bedfordshire,  where  he  died,  a  singte  and  a  wealthy  man. 
Mr.  AitDRKwe,  afterward  I).D,,  brother  to  the  Wshop  of  Win- 
cheater,  and  master  ot  Jexus  ColL  Mr.  Harbison,  the  rev. 
Tlce-master  of  Trinltv  ColL  Mr.  Si>Ai.niNa,  fellow  of  i^t. 
Jobn'a  Coll.,  In  Cambridge,  and  Hebrew  professor  thm.  Mr. 
BiNG,  fellow  of  Feter-Hoiise  Coll ,  In  Cambridge,  and  Hebrew 
profeiisor  there. 

5.  The  Pour  Qreattt  Prophets,  with  thf  Lamentation*,  and 
Ihif  Tueloe  Lesaer  Prophets;  these  Kven  persons  st  Oxford: 
Dr.  Hakhino,  pres.  of  Msgdalen  ColL  I  r  HcYiHit.TO.  pres. 
of  CorpiiB  Chrisil  CoU.  Dr.  Holla:*!),  rector  of  Kxeter  CoU., 
nnd  king's  professor.  Dr.  Krmv,  rector  of  Lincoln  Oil.,  and 
regluK  professor.  Maner  f-niTii,  afterward  D.D.,  and  bp.  of 
O^iceiter.  (He  wrote  t1i«  preface  to  the  rerelon.)  Mr.  Banr, 
of  a  good  buMf,  beneficed  at  Qainton,  hi  Buckinghamshire. 
Mr.  Faibglowb. 

4.  ThePrai/ero/M{auMgen,andtluIie»tofth«Apoerjfpha; 
the  following  seven  at  Cambridge:  Dr.  Ddfobt,  prebend  of 
llyy  sad  niBster  of  Jesus  Coll.  Ur.  Brmmtiiwait,  first  mas- 
ter of  Kmmannel  Coll.,  then  master  of  Gonvil  and  Calus  Coll. 
I>r.  RMKiLvrrs,  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  Cotl. 
Master  Wabd,  of  Kmman.  Coll.,  afterward  D.D. ;  master  of 
Sidney  Coll.,  and  Margaret  professor.  Mr.  Dowiib,  fellow  of 
St.  .lohn's  ColL,  and  Greek  profes-or.  Mr,  Botor,  fellow  of 
St  John's  ColL,  prebend  of  Hy,  parson  of  Boxworth,  In  Cam- 
bridKesblre.  Mr.  Wash,  regnl,  afterward  D.D.,  prebend  of 
Chldfiester,  rector  of  Blshop-WalUism,  In  Hampsbire. 

8.  The  Fofir  Gn-ptie,  Act»  0/  Ihr  ApoiHet,  Apooaljipue; 
these  eight  at  Oxford  -  Dr.  ItAvis,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  af- 
terward bp.  of  London.  Dr.  Auiiorr,  master  of  L'nlreiilty 
Coll.,  afterward  archbp.  of  Canterbury,  llr.  Exnas.  Mr. 
TuoMBOK.  He.  Satiu.  Dr.  PzRnr.  Dr..RiVBKS.  Mr. 
Habheb. 

6.  The  Epftllet  of  St.  Pauf,  and  (fcs  Canonieal  EpUtlf ; 
these  seven  at  Wcetminster :  Dr.  IUrlowb,  of  Trinity  Cull, 
in  Cambri^e,  dean  of  Chester,  afterward  Mslurp  of  Lincoln. 
Dr.  HincnKHBOM.  I>r.  8pe»obb.  Ur.  Fsmon.  Mr.  Kauiiet. 
Mr.  gAMintBaoN.  Mr.  Dakins. 

The  following  inBtrnctions  were  drawn  np  for  their 
proceedings; 

1.  "  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  allered  as  the 
original  will  permitJ" 

5.  The  namoa  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with 
the  other  names  In  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  tie, 
according  as  they  are  vulgarly  used." 

3.  '^The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word 
church  not  to  be  translated  congrc^tlon." 

4.  "When  any  word  hath  dlTOrs  signlfieatlonB, that  t«  be 
kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  emi- 
nent fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and 
the  analogy  of  faith." 

6.  "The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  allered  either  not  at 
all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require." 

0.  "  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  bnt  only  fbr  the 
explanaticm  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  wonls,  which  cannot, 
without  scute  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed 
In  the  text" 

T.  "  Such  quotations  of  ploce^  to  be  marginally  set  down  as 
dmll  serve  for  the  fit  refereuce.*  of  one  Scripture  to  another." 

6.  "  Kvory  particular  man  of  each  company  to  lake  the 
aune  chapter  or  chapters ;  and  having  traadated  or  amended 
them  severally  by  himself  where  he  think  good,  all  to  meet 
loBctber,  to  mofer  what  they  have  done,  and  a^e  for  their 
-<Tt  what  shall  stand." 


9.  "As  any  one  oomnaay  has  despaldied  aor  onetaAls 
this  nuuiner,  thmr  shall  send  ft  to  the  real,  to  ba  amUm^ 

of  seriously  and  judlelonsly;  fbr  Ills  m^eatris  ve«7auifidi£ 

thb  point." 

10.  If  any  company,  npon  the  rertew  of  the  book  soeoB. 
shall  doubt  or  dUfer  upon  any  places,  to  seitd  tbeai  w«l 

tliereof  to  note  the  places,  and  Iherewitlial  to  send  Uictr  m- 
sons :  to  which  if  they  co7>sent  not,  the  dlffenme«  to  be  ecv 
pounded  at  the  general  meeting,  which  la  to  be  a/  tte  ttu^ 
penims  at  eacb  company,  at  the  end  of  ttke  work.* 

11.  "When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doabted  iCka- 
ten  to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  leansd  fa  At 
land  fbr  bis  Judgment  in  sncb  a  place." 

is.  "  Letters  10  be  sent  from  every  bbbop  to  the  reea  t/bt 
clergy,  admoolshlng  them  of  this  translation  fn  hand,  aad  t 
move  and  charge  as  many  as,  being  skllfiit  In  the  toogw 
have  taken  pains  In  thai  kind,  to  send  tlieir  partkailar  <*- 
servatlons  to  the  company,  either  at  Westminster,  CamtuiJi'. 
or  Oxford,  according  as  It  was  directed  before  ia  tbe  ktaaT* 
letter  to  the  archbishop." 

13.  "Tbe  directors  in  each  company  to  be  tbe  deen*  <^ 
Westminsler  and  Chester  for  Westminster,  and  the 
professors  In  Hebrew  and  Greek  In  the  two  rniwraitiea.*' 

14.  "These  translations  to  l>e  used  when  they  agree  brtsw 
with  tbe  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  via.,  Tyndah^a,  Cenu- 
dale's,  Matthew's,  WbHehorch's,  Geneva." 

To  these  the  fbllowing  rule  was  added: 

10.  "Betides  the  said  directors  before  mentiswd,  tbne  « 
foar  of  the  most  anrlent  and  grave  divines  in  efabcv  of  tte 
I'&irenltlos,  not  employed  In  translating,  to  be  aarigwd  It 
tbe  vice-chancellor,  upon  conference  with  the  re^t  of  tbei  headv 
to  be  overseers  of  the  translation,  as  well  Hebrew  bs  G^wt 
for  the  betteTKibfervallon  of  the  4tJi  rule  above  spedfled.'* 

Accor^g  to  these  regnlations,  each  book  pmst^ 
the  scmtiny  of  ait  ttie  trsDslators  successively^.  Jl 
the  first  instance,  each  individnal  translated  everr 
IkmIe  which  wae  allotted  to  his  division.  SecoDd!.v. 
the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  nptm  bv  the 
whole  of  that  company  aseembled  together,  at  wbich 
meeting  each  translator  most  have  been  aolely  oecs- 
pied  by  his  own  version.  Tbe  book  thoa  fiidabed  vai 
sent  to  each  of  the  other  companies  to  be  again  exam- 
ined ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably  was,  as  -SH- 
den  informs  us,  that  "one  read  tbe  translation,  the 
rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  eitber  of  tte 
learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  If 
they  found  any  fault,  they  apoke ;  if  not,  ha  read  cbl" 
In  this  way  every  precaution  was  talc  en  to  acenie  a 
faithful  translation,  as  the  whole  BaHe  underwent  at 
least  six  different  revisions  by  the  moat  learned  ma 
in  the  kingdom.  The  translation  was  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1607,  and  occupied  about  three  years,  and 
the  revision  of  it  occupied  al>ont  three  qnarters  of  a 
year  more.  It  was  printed  in  Gotiuc  letter,  and  first 
published  in  folio  In  1611,  with  the  title,  "  The  Ho^ 
Bible  Conteyning  the  Old  Testament,  and  tbe  New: 
Kewly  translated  out  of  the  originall  Tonga es ;  And 
with  the  former  translations  diligently  compared  and 
reuised  by  his  Maiesties  Bpeciall  Comandement.  Ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Churches."  The  expense  trftliii 
translation  appears  not  to  have  been  borne  by  the 
king,  nor  by  any  government  commission,  bat  chiefly, 
if  not  antimly,     Mr.  Barker. 

IT.  Critiefd  &fmat9  fftiu  Amkoviud  rerssM.— It 
has  often  been  alBnned  that "  King  James's  ffible  la 
in  no  part  a  new  translation  taken  directly  from  tbe 
originals,  but  that  it  is  merely  a  revision  of  tbe  cailicT 
English  versions,  and  compared  with  various  Conti- 
nental translations."  These  remarks  are  not  strictly 
correct.  The  toanilatora  thenuelvea  give  as  a  correct 
view  of  the  nature  of  their  work.  In  thdr  dedication 
to  King  James,  they  oheerve,  "  Tour  hlghncs.%  out  of 
deep  judgment,  apprehended  how  convenient  it  was 
that,  out  of  the  origin  il  toHffuet,  together  with  compar- 
ing of  the  labors,  both  in  otn*  own  and  other  foreign 
langnoges,  of  many  worthy  men  who  went  beftve  ae, 
there  shonld  be  one  more  exact  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English  tot^ue."  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  th^  closelr  followed  the 
Septnagtnt  and  Vnlgate  In  their  emendatimis  of  pre- 
vious English  translations  to  salt  the  originals.  As 
King  James's  version  has  been  as  extravagantly  eulo- 
gized by  soma  aaiitiliasihMniuidiil^dteried  by  ofr 
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m  k  win  be  well  calmly  and  briefly  to  consider  ita 
writs  •*  well  as  Ita  &iilt8. 

The  nrast  prominent  perhaps  among  ha  excellemxa 
m  iu  nmpla,  pare,  and  nervoua  stjle.  lU  -words  are 
Moally  cfauaen  fnm  the  old  and  more  expreeiive  Saxoc 
rimeiit.  It  is  thia  featore,  no  donbt,  that  luu  ao  en- 
deared It  to  the  pi^Dlar  heart,  and  whtcb  girea  U  a 
cbann  to  the  yoangest  reader.  There  are  some  no- 
tac^tte  ezceptiona  to  this  remark,  however,  for  it 
lometinMs  uses  Latin  terms  when  Saxon  were  at  hand, 
e.  g.  "cogitation"  for  thoagiti  "illuminate"  for  en~ 
CfMoMif;  ''matrix"  for  womb;  "jttogxu»tit»tor"  for 
fMOkrt  "terrertiial"  for  tarOt^i  "  vocation"  inr 
«te^  In  tin  Lord's  FraTer,  at  both  paasages 
^latt.  Ti,  18;  Lake  xi,  4),  oar  tranBlators  employ 
-toBptation"  instead  of  Mol.  Another  marked  ex> 
crikoee  that  has  nsoally  been  attributed  to  the  Auth. 
Vers,  is  its  general  accnracy  and  fidelity  to  the  orig- 
inL  In  this  respect  it  compwes  to  great  advantage 
«ith  tiie  Septaagint,  which  not  only  very  often  misses 
or  miMonatrtus  the  entbte  drift  of  «  clsoae,  but  tom»- 
tBDei  interpolatee  words  and  whole  verses  from  apoc- 
lyplMl  aotircaa ;  and  also  with  the  Ynlgate  and  other 
tacieiit  Tersions,  which,  if  tb^  do  not,  like  the  Tar- 
gnms,  ran  into  paraphrase,  yet  are  vwy  often  misled 
into  bndfol  and  erroneona  interpretations.  To  this 
cornneMdatlon,  however,  there  Innst,  in  candor  and 
tntb,  be  made  very  laige  drawbacks  in  many  indi- 
ridad  nadazings  of  tin  A.  T.,  and  even  in  wlu^ 
diWM  of  lendi^bigs.  Not  only  were  tlie  S(»ences  of 
sacred  [dulology,  and  especially  of  Biblical  geography 
kA  antiqnitieB,  hi  too  erode  a  state  to  enable  the  trans- 
latm  to  fix  the  exact  meaning  of  obscure  and  donbt- 
fal  tenna  with  precision,  bnt  they  liave  totally  ignored 
the  diction,  s^le,  and  arrangement  of  the  poetic  por- 
tions, especially  the  laws  paraUeUm  (q.  v.),  »• 
^ODg  poetry  to  prose,  and  transposing  the  wwds  in 
ifae  c^Bses  ■Jl)itnrily  and  without  r^erence  to  the 
ori^inaL  They  habitually  neglect  the  import  of  moods 
ud  tenses,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  (constantly  ren- 
d«nag  the  prater  or  JiUure  by  the  present  or  indetinite 
ftst,  or  the  re  verse  X  and  they  constantly  lose  the  true 
hrce  of  particles  and  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  the 
prepositions,  the  article,  and  syntactical  oonatractfoD. 
OccasiiHially  they  are  very  happy  in  their  renderings, 
bet  there  is  scarcely  a  verse,  eepe(»ally  in  the  more 
biglily-wTongfat  and  terse  utterances  of  the  0.  T.,  tliat 
it  net  marred  or  obscured  by  some  loose  or  incorrect 
txpreanon.  It  may  safiely  be  said  that  one  half  of 
moitn  popular  commentaries  is  taken  up  with  the 
csmctim  of  errors  and  the  solatlon  of  difficulties, 
vUch  m  ciloM^  MiomaHe,  Indd,  uid  jodidDiu  tranala- 
timi  voidd  at  once  have  dissipated.  It  is  tme,  few 
if  aay  who  have  tried  their  band  at  improved  versions 
kive  saeceeded  any  better ;  bnt  this  has  usually  been 
eititer  because  they  were  incompetent  persons,  or  by 
Rssoa  of  eome  dogmatic  aim  they  had  in  view,  Scbol- 
atB  wiio  l»ave  been  otherwise  qualified  have  not  them- 
sdvM  saSdently  ^nvdated  the  poetic  element  per> 
vadinc  Hdmw  writings,  or  they  have  overdone 
d»  task  hy  embellishing  rather  than  following  ttie 
text. 

^iw-e  the  more  obriooa  blemishes  of  the  A.  Y,  are 
iu  ofaaolete  and  indelicate  phrases,  its  arbitrary  and 
often  absurd,  always  cmfiuing,  subdivision  into  chap- 
ters and  reww,  and  Ita  inexact  and  defective  mode  of 
paoctnadra.  These  are  so  ot^ectionable,  that,  bnt  for 
the  attadnaent  which  long  and  early  association  pro- 
dooes  for  the  rersion,  it  would  often  be  laid  aside  for 
any  other  which  avoided  these  faults.  From  these 
ceases  alone  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  been  practically 
discarded  firmn  both  poblic  and  private  reading,  and 
Btsay  parts  of  the  BiUe  cannot  be  safely  ventured 
BpDo  ia  a  pmniecaous  oompaoy.  The  difficulty,  it  is 
trae,  aometimea  lies  in  the  passage  itself,  bnt  there  are 
very  few  instances  where  socfa  phraseology  might  not 
preperty  be  emi^oyed  as  would  obviate  all  embarrass- 


ment.  If  any  other  book  were  as  badly  edited  as  om 
common  Bibles,  it  would  have  provoked  severe  liter- 
ary animadrersioo.  Bnt  the  Inherent  interest  of  the 
volume,  the  Inefbceable  beaoty  of  ita  sentiments,  and 
the  irrapreaaiUe  force  of  its  teachings  break  through 
every  di^tse,  and  command  the  attention  of  all  minds 
and  hearts. 

Among  the  lesser  f^ngs  of  the  Auth.  Version  may 
be  mentioned  its  frequent  renderings  of  the  same  woi^ 
or  [dirase  in  the  original  by  various  terms  or  expre»' 
sions.  This  want  of  uniformity  (which  those  who  use 
this  Cyclopedia  will  coDtinually  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve) was  the  result,  probably,  in  part  at  Uast,  of  the 
execntion  of  the  tnuulation  1^  varions  parties.  In 
proper  names  and  technical  terms,  the  identification 
not  unfreqnently  becomes  imposdble  to  ordinary  read- 
ers. Other  infelicities  seem  to  have  been,  in  part  at 
least,  the  result  of  king  James's  restrictive  rules. 

We  cannot  condnde  this  criticism,  which  may  ai^ 
pear  harsh  to  those  who  have  not  minutely  investigated 
the  matter,  without  expressing  the  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  thoroagh  revision  on  liberal 
principles  will  be  made  of  the  common  version  by  a 
committee  of  learned  men  chosen  from  all  evangelical 
denorainationB ;  or,  wliat  wonld  perhaps  be  still  more 
satisfactory,  a  new  translation  be  put  fbrth  under  the 
auspices  of  such  an  authority,  and  then  left  to  secure 
ita  acceptance  for  critical  porpoees  by  its  intrinsic 
merits.  However  ezeeUant,  it  conld  not  be  expected 
to  supersede  the  extensively  circulated  and  fhiniliar 
version  for  general  use.    See  Ybrsionb  (of  the  BSik"). 

y.  Standard  En^ith'  Biblet.  —  l.  The  Origmal  Edi- 
tion.— This,  as  stated  above,  was  published  in  the  year 
1611,  the  translation  having  been  commenced  in  1604. 
The  probability  is  that  the  translation  was  finished  in 
160^  ai  the  latest,  leaving  the  anaecessarily  long 
time  of  three  years  occupied  !n  printing;  but  the  !««• 
sons  for  this  delay  are  not  now  known. 

The  volume  is  a  stately  folio,  each  page  measuring 
14^  inches  by  8},  exclusive  of  margin.  Two  columns 
of  text  are  on  each  page,  each  having  69  lines  when 
full,  and  two  marginal  columns.  The  text  is  printed 
from  an  uncommonly  heavy  and  noble  OldrEngUsh 
type — "  great  primer"  in  size,  reduced  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  paper  to  nearly  "two-line  brevier,"  The 
head-lines  of  the  pages  are  in  a  veiy  large  Roman  let- 
ter, ttiree  quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  Each  chapter 
commences  with  an  engraved  initial,  about  an  inch 
square ;  and  each  book  with  one  yet  larger,  often 
inches  square.  In  addition,  engraved  ornaments  are 
at  the  beginning  of  every  book,  and  the  titlfri>age 
coorists  <tf  a  heavy  engraved  border,  having  a  very 
little  place  for  letter-press.  The  eflfect  of  thia  display, 
however,  is  somewhat  reduced  when  we  learn  that 
none  of  these  emlwllisbments  were  provided  expressly 
for  this  Bible,  but  that  they  had  all  appeared  in  pre- 
vious editions  of  other  translations.  One  or  two  of 
the  large  initials,  indeed,  were  engraved  for  an  edititm 
of  Ovid.  The  parts  usually  printed  in  Italic,  as  the 
headings  and  supplied  words,  are  in  Boman, 

The  volume  contains,  besides  the  text  and  Apocry- 
pha (this  latter  being  printed  ttom  the  same  type  as 
the  rest  of  the  book),  the  Address  to  the  Reader,  a  very 
valuable  document,  which,  most  unfortunately,  is  now 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of;  the  Dedication  "to  the 
most  high  and  mi^y  Prince  James,"  which  is  just 
as  worthless  as  the  other  ts  valuable,  and  is  neverthe- 
less printed  in  all  English  Bibles  to  this  day ;  Speed's 
Genealogies,  covering  84  pages,  very  intricate,  pro- 
found, ingenious,  and  dry ;  and,  apparently,  a  Calen- 
dar, though  copies  containing  this  last  are  ver^-  rare. 
The  pages  are  not  Quml>ered,  but  the  signatnics,  or 
printer's  guide-letters,  placed  at  the  foot  of  certain 
pages,  run  op  in  the  Apocrypha  to  Ccccc,  which  is 
eqnal,  coonting  by  sixes,  to  1368  pagM,  and  in_the 
New  Testament  to  Aa,  which  counts  8G 
covers  the  text  only.  °i9''i^^° 
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TIm  BpelUngand  pnnctnatioii  are  veiy  irregular,  as  in 
all  hooks  of  the  time.  The  following  two  venen,  tali:cn 
at  nitdoin,  will  be  a  mfficieat  flzunple— Idatt.  ix,  1, 2 : 

A-Kd  hee  entred  into  a  fhip^  and  palled  our,  and  aune  into 

his  ow-ne  citie. 

a  And  behold  ,  they  broiu;hl  to  him  a  man  ficke  of  the  pal- 
fie,  lyiu^  on  a  bed  :  and  lelus  feeing  their  &ith ,  liud  vnio  the 
licke  oftlie  patfie,  Sonne,  be  of  good  dttCK,  Ihy  finnca  be  (or- 
^uen  tbee. 

There  are  also  many  Q^x^aphlcal  erron — more,  in- 
deed, thao  would  be  bune  with  ia  my  Kbia  printed 
now.  The  moat  striking  is  in  Exodns  xW,  10,  which 
reads  thus,  modemidng  the  spelling : 

10  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  tha  children  of  load  lift 
op  their  eye*,  and  behold,  the  Egy  ptlami  marched  after  them, 
and  they  were  aore  afraid :  andthe  children  of  Israel  lift  up 
their  eye»,  and  behold,  the  E^Tptliins  marched  after  them, 
and  they  vers  sore  afraid  ;  and  the  children  of  land  cried  out 
unto  the  Lord. 

Other  notable  «rron  are  in  Lev.  xiii,  66,  "the  plain 
be  BomewhiU  dark,"  when  we  mnst  reiid,  *'  tba  phigae 
be  somewhat  dvk;"  l.eT.XTiI,14,"Te  shall  not  eat 

the  bkwd."  for  "  Te  shall  eat ;"  Jer.  zxii,  8, "  deliver 
the  speller,"  instead  of  "deliver  the  spcnled;"  Ezek. 
,  zxiv,7,  "poDreditnpon  the  ground,"  for  "not  upon;" 
Hosea  vl,  6,  "  shewed  them,"  for  "  hewed  them ;"  and 
many  otliers.   These,  however,  wen  soon  corrected. 

Notwithstanding  that  by  the  king's  command  mar- 
ginal notes  were  not  to  be  affixed,  some  were  found 
Indispensable.  For  instance,  at  Matt,  xxli,  2,  we  have 
the  note,  "  The  Roman  penny  ts  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce,  which,  after  five  Bhillings  the  ounce,  is  seven- 
pence  halfpenny."  Others  of  Ibis  class  are  found.  In 
other  places,  the  translators  did  not  even  avoid  critical 
cotes.  Baruch  i,  10,  at  "prepare  ye  manna,"  has 
"Gr.  corruptly  for  minclia,  that  is,  a  maat-offoring." 
Others  of  Aeea  notes  might  lie  pointed,  out;  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  these  would  be  quite  as  well  omitted,  as 
they  now  generally  are.  The  number  of  murglnal  re& 
erences  is  very  small— only  8980,  including  the  Apocry- 
plia.  At  present  the  best  Bibles,  without  ttie  Apocry- 
fiuL,  have  over  seventy  thousand.  Bagster'a  Com- 
preltensive  Bible  claims  to  have  "nearly  half  a  mil- 
Uon,"  which,  wci  o^ne,  is  incorrect. 

The  tnuslaUm'  maouscript  has  been  lost  Accord- 
ing to  a  pamphlet  published  in  1660,  it  was,  five  years 
previously,  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  printers. 
It  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  The  manuEcript  of 
the  Translators'  Address  to  tlie  Reader  is  said  to  be 
preeerved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Copies  of 
tUa  edition  are  now  pretty  scarce.  The  commonest 
loss,  as  with'otiier  boms,  is  <^  title-pages. 

Much  care  is  necessary  to  identify  an  imperfiect 
CDpy-of  ttiis  edition,  for  a  second  was  printed  in  1611, 
and  others  in  1618, 1617, 1684,  and  1640,  fh>m  the  same 
type,  and  running  page  for  page.  Each  edition  pre- 
sents typographical  orrora  peculiar  to  itself.  The  only 
clew  we  have  here  space  to  give  is,  that  the  two  edi- 
tions of  1611  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  signatures 
recommence  with  the  New  Testament,  and  the  second 
of  that  year  has  thebefommntioned  errors  corrected. 
Many  Iwd  ones,  however,  are  found  in  it,  not  the  least 
of  which  ie  tbe  enumeration  of  "1  Corinthians"  and 
"2  Corinthians"  in  the  Urt  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament instead  of  Chronicles.  In  1888  a  reprint  of 
this  first  edition,  page  for  page,  but  in  Roman  letter, 
WW  made  at  Oxford,  so  exact  as  to  follow  even  the 
most  obvious  typographical  errors,  and  showing  the 
ancient  spelling  tbroogfaout.  Baester's  Ettf^Uh  Eeaa- 
jAt  also  contains  the  text  of  the  Kew  Testament  print- 
ed verbatim  fVom  this  edition;  imd  where  the  book 
itaelf  is  unattainable,  these  are  perhaps  the  best  sub- 
-sfitntes  for  those  who,  for  any  qposon,  require  to  go 
-behind  tbe  Kblea  now  in  use. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  volume  reveals  indisputably 
the  &ctB  that  no  member  of  the  original  companies  <k 
translaton  took  cognizance  of  the  volume  as  it  paaaed 
S rough  the  press,  but  that  the  printer  was  depended 


on  to  secure  accuracy ;  and  that,  notwithstandhig  th 
lapse  of  three,  perhaps  four  years  between  tbe  cHapi^ 
tion  of  tbe  translation  and  its  pulilicatian,  it  was  jts. 
tliroagfa  the  {mas.  with  great  baste.  Add  to  tUifr 
fiet  that  fMnn  1600  to  1670  the  British  press  wai « 
its  lowest  point  In  improvement,  and  it  wQI  at  oetr 
be  seen  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  correct  BiUei  n 
first,  or  subsequently,  were  very  sm^.  Upon  its  yi.- 
lication,  editions  were  very  rapidly  multiplied.  Ita. 
new  one  partly  ot^ed  and  partly  corrected  the  cmr- 
of  its  exemi^ar;  bid  each,  to  sane  extmt,  cmid 
new  emn  cn  Us  own,  to  be  in  like  nuumer  petpM- 
ted.  In  1688,  for  instance,  a  Cambridge  Bible  piM 
"ye"  for  "we"  in  Acts  vi,  8,  thus  throwing  the  if. 
pointment  of  deacons  into  the  hands  of  tbe  lattv  atbe 
than  the  apostles;  and  this  error  con  tinned  down  tn 
1691.  It  has  been  indnnated  that  the  Independntr 
made  this  change  intentionally;  D'laraeli,  indeed,  gve 
.  so  fiur  as  to  charge  Field,  the  king's  printn-,  wiA  re- 
ceiving a  present  of  £U00  to  nu£e  ft;  and  onlythi 
fact  of  Ita  b^g  first  found  in  a  CamMdge  UmvoiitT 
edition  disproves  the  statement.  Many  other  enata. 
curious,  whimsical,  absurd,  and  BhoclUng  by  tuns, 
might  be  brought  up  fnm  Bibles  of  tbe  period,  net 
as,  for  a  few  instances, "  I  pray  God  it  may  be  laid  u 
their  cha^,"  2  Tim.  iv,  16,  in  1618;  "Thou  ihak 
commit  adnUery,"  in  1662;  "tbe  nnil^bteans  diafi 
inberittbekingdomofGod,"  1  Cor.TijS.inieSO;.  Is 
each  of  these  cases  "  not"  is  omitted ;  but  otttn  wts^ 
are  transposed  or  changed,  and  tbe  quaito  ef  ICU 
leaves  two  verses  entirely  out.  Tbe  first  attempt  it 
correcting  these  errors  seems  to  have  been  made  tv 
a  Dr.  Scatter  good  about  1660.  From  a  ooUatioB  ei 
various  old  Hbles,  we  have  oome  to  tbe  ooDclusicn  tlM 
he  did  but  little.  Tbe  next  notiUile  editioa  was  that 
of  Archbishop  Tenison,  1701.  This  was  intended  fcrs 
standard,  bat  unlndtlly  was  so  full  of  ^pogniAkBl 
errors  that  a  complaint  was  entered  against  tbe 
en  by  Convocation. 

2.  Blagnfj/'t  fdiftGik— Sufficient  care  not  bdng  yK 
taken,  King  George  I,  in  1724,  directed  that  tbe  pn- 
mma  licensed  to  print  the  Bilje — for  in  Engiand.  ftr 
tbe  sake  of  insuring  aecnncy  aa  for  as  poemble.  the 
book  can  only  be  printed  by  the  nnh-vrrities,  tbe  idng't 
printers,  and  persons  1^  tiiera  Uoensed — sbonld  en- 
ploy  such  correctors  of  the  press,  and  pay  tbetn  sodi 
salaries  as  the  Arcblnshop  of  Canterbury  and  Ksbopnf 
London  should  approve.  Krrors,  however,  mo^  pti- 
tinacioosly  crept  in,  and  at  length  tbe  UnirersitT  ol 
Oxford  employed  Dr.Blayney  to  ravise  the  En^itt 
Bible  and  coorect  it  tbrongboat.  His  woric  was  ^nK 
lished  in  1769.  It  was  issued  in  two  forma,  folio  an^ 
quarto,  the  former  being  claimed  to  be  the  moat  er-- 
rect.  His  collation  was  made  by  comparing  thitagit- 
out  the  edition  of  1611  (but  which  one  cannot  now  Ir 
known,  for  it  has  only  recently  been  settled  that  tw: 
editions  were  published  in  that  year),  that  of  1701, 
which  has  alnndy  been  mentioned  for  ita  incorrert- 
nesB,  and  two  recent  Cambridge  copies.  From  that 
somewhat  nnpTomidng  materials  be  dainw  to  bare 
reformed  the  text  "  to  such  a  standard  at  purity  a^  it 
is  presumed,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  editin 
hitherto  extant."  How  far  this  is  the  case  will  \x 
seen  by-and-by.  Besides  this,  the  punctuation  wa.- 
revised  throughout  "with  a  view  to  preser^'e  the  ttw 
sense ;"  upon  compaiiaon  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
ori^nals,  many  alterations  wan  made  in  tlie  woris 
printed  in  itaUc;  "oMiddenble  alteiations"  were 
made  in  the  "beads  or  contents  prefixed  to  the  dnp- 
ters;"  manyproper  names  were  translated  In  themar- 
gin,  where  tbe  narrative  contained  an  alhuioD  to  tbor 
meaning  (this  should  have  been  done  ftilly) ;  the  chro- 
nology, which  was  first  added  in  1880,  was  ncGM- 
and  1h«  manual  references  wen  compared  and  cor- 
rected throt^otit,  besides  luving  80^495  new  one 
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b  lower  confidence  in  tbe  l>ook,  that  tiro  prooft  vera 
«d,  "and,  geiMrall7  speaking,  tbe  third  likewise,'' 
•iiich  IB  quite  hurafflcient  for  a  standard  edition  of 
iBT  work,  or  even  an  ordiDary  edition  of  the  Bible. 
fva  proofe  are  the  least  allowable  on  sncb  a  work, 
h  b  so  wonder  that  afterward  one  bnndred  and  tix- 
IMi  trpograpbical  errors  were  discovered  in  it.  The 
■Bit  teportant  It  in  Sot.  zrUi,  22,  lAkh  in  tbe  qnar- 
»  0)17  reads: 

e  ADdihe  Totee  harmn,  and  nnislclBni,  and  of  pipers, 
■d  imnipeten,  shiJl  be  heard  no  mora  Id  thee;  and  tbe 
mibI  of  ft  mUrtooe  shall  be  heard  no  mon  at  all  la  thee ; 

hfanoa  10  a  eoR»et  ffiUe  will  abow  that  the  fol- 
Imiag  weeds  are  omitted:  "at  all  In  tbee;  and  no 
osftnian,  of  whatsoever  craft  be  be,  shall  be  foond 
1ST  Bwre."  But,  saying  nothing  of  accidental  errors 
bb  this,  there  is  yet  abondant  ground  for  complunt 
ipinst  tbe  text  fbr  incorrectness.  In  Joebua  iii,  12, 
■U  fRviooa  editions  had  read ' '  Take  ye  twelve  men ;" 
il  Bppean  here,  to  tbe  confusion  of  the  grammar, 
"Take  you  twelve  men."  In  Joshua  xi,  19,  "  unto 
B^phce"  is  changed  to  "into  my  place  ;'*  and,  so  ftr 
■I  tbete  is  a  difference  in  tbe  aense,  the  change  is  in- 
osnct    Bat  theae  errras,  though  nttarly  ont  of  place 

■  a  (tandard  Bible,  an  venial  by  the  side  of  others, 
ia  Jodgea  xi,  7,  all  editions  befhre,  and  most  after, 
md  "tbe  eldcn  of  Gilead  -,**  ba  has,  "the  children  of 
GBead."  Id  Psalm  xxlv,  8,  instosd  of  "  and  who 
AaU  tfand  la  Us  bdy  pUce?'*  he  latiodaoed  "or 
»bo  (hall  stand."  In  Psalm  evil,  16,  be,  followed 
miy  by  editicms  copied  ftom  him,  reads  "  for  b«  hath 
tt^kat  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cat  the  gates  of  iron  in 
nnkr,"  the  true  reading  being  "  bars  of  iron."  In 
halm  cxr,  3,  he  is  the  first  to  read  ' '  whatsoever  be 
kadi  pleased,"  tbe  Inserted  "hath"  being  quite  super- 
-iBoei.  His  ia  the  only  edition  we  have  met  with 
lUch  leads,  in  Isalab  xlril,  9,  "  But  tiiese  two  Uiings 
vliich  shall  come  in  a  moment."  Most  important  is 
tbe  clumge  he  Introduced  into  Matt,  xvi,  16,  where  he 
md»  "Thoa  art  the  Christ"  instead  of  "Tboa  art 
CkrisL"  In  this  e^tlon  we  And,  for  tbe  first  time,  in 
!  Cor.  xii,  2,  "  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  about  fourteen 

:  Tears  sgo"  instead  of  "above."  In  1  John  1,  4,  the 
Mdiiig  "oBT  joy"  for  "your  joy,"  though  often  met 
with  BDWjia  mfy  an  error  Arat  made  in  this  edition. 
Is  panctution,  too,  BUyney  did  bat  little  better. 
Thtn  m  few  places  where  he  for  the  first  time  mis- 
pniDted  a  verse,  but  be  has  perpetnated  many  errors. 
In  Dmt.  ix,  3,  the  original,  and  all  down  to  his  time, 
«  poinled  substantially  thus :  "  Tbe  Lord  thy  God  is 
ke  which  goetb  over  Itefote  thee  as  a  consuming  fire : 
kt»baIldartrDytbem,"ete,;  but  the  soise  ia  entirely 
ckuged  patting  tbe  colon  after  "tliee,"  and  no 
paint  at  "fire."  In  Acts  xxvli,  18,  tbe  translators 
pboed  the  comma  after  "day,"  bat  he  perpetuated 
tlK  mistake  <rf  placing  it  after  "tempest,"  the  efifect 
of  vhicfa  is  to  make  the  mariners  endure  an  exceeding 
■dm  toe  twen^-fonr  boors  before  they  lightened  the 
•Uib  In  Heb.  X,  12,  the  aense  ia  entirely  lost  by 
pMag  the  comma  after  "sins"  instead  of  at  "fbr- 
aootwdtng  to  the  tnmsUtors.  Other  typt^rapb- 
icsl  <rmrs  remained  uncorrected.  For  instance,  the 
wguul  reading  of  Jonidi  iv,  6,  is  tbe  meaningless 
■palwist."  In  1  Tun.  ii,  9,  Blayney  reads  " shame- 
^Mdeess"  mstead  of  "slianM&stness,"  a  word  of  an 
•tiwly  different  meaning ;  and  this  error,  unfbrtu- 
"^y,  baa  been  continued  to  our  day.  In  tbe  same 
M  be  ptipataatsd  tba  noDSenrical  cormirtion  **  broid- 
md;"  and  in  1  Hm.  It,  16,  be  eontloaea  the  enw 
m4«  a  centsry  before  ot "  thy  doctrine"  for  "  the  doc- 
^iae."  He  b  &alty  in  a  critical  point :  tbe  diatinc- 
ti«  between  "  Lord"  and  "  Lord."  The  word  seems 
|a be inUbrmly  printed  "Lord"  with  him;  certainly 

■  mry  nae  we  have  noticed,  including  many  where 

Hetcew  is  Adonai.  On  the  other  hand,  Blayney 
«d  «eme  good  things.  He  dianged  the  obaolete 
-"h"  into  "siiwe"  in  two  places,  though  he  left  it 


unchanged  in  two'  others :  Ezek.  xxxv,  6,  and  the 
heading  to  Kom.  v.  In  a  ftiw  cases  in  which'"mo" 
had  remained  unaltered  to  bis  time,  he  changed  it  to 
"more."  He  clianged  "ffat,"  taken  as  a  preterite, 
into  "  fetched ;"  as  a  verb  present  it  had  been  altered 
before.  Ha  attempted,  too,  to  change  "  glister,' '  but, 
as  with  "  nth,"  only  partially.  Had  he  carried  ont 
his  plan  of  translating  significant  proper  names,  he 
would  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  his  readers  i 
but  here  agun  he  stopped  half  way. 

The  quarto  edition,  the  one  here  referred  to,  is  In 
three  volumes,  containing  respectively  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  the  Apocrj'pha,  and  the  New  Testament-  It 
contains  no  special  preface,  or  mention  of  its  peculiari- 
ties on  the  title-page  or  elsewhere,  but  is  simply  dated 
"Oxfbid:  Printed  byT.  Wright  andW-Gill.prtaters 
to  the  University."  It  was  published  at  four  gnineas. 

Tbe  University  of  Oxford  paid  Dr.  Blaynej-  £6000 
for  bis  labor  in  revising  the  Bible.  They  tbiereupmi 
concluded  that  they  had  an  available  standard,  and  in- 
continently adopted  it.  Tbe  other  privileged  presses 
followed.  But  very  soon  his  errors,  one  by  one,  came 
to  light ;  some  were  corrected  at  one  press,  some  at 
another;  just  as  had  been  the  case  before,  passages 
really  correct  were  changed  in  ignorance,  and  tbe  up- 
shot of  it  all  was,  that  in  a  very  few  years  there  was 
no  standard  agun. 

In  1604  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
formed,  and  proceeded  to  work  on  the  principle  irf 
buying  tbe  cheapest  Bibles  It  coald  and  trusting  to 
the  printers  for  accuracy.  The  American  Revolntieo 
bad  erected  a  new  Bible-reading  nation;  an  eifort 
made  in  its  first  Congress  to  restrict  the  printing  of 
the  ttook  to  licensed  houses  was  cut  short  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  book  was 
thrown  into  tbe  hands  oS  the  trade  at  large,  with  any- 
thing but  a  benefidal  effect  on  its  general  integrity. 
To  crown  idl,  tbe  English  {^inters  became  careless  In 
soppljing  the  foreign  market.  Charles  Knight  tells 
US  of  a  Bible  so  fUH  of  typographical  errors  that  its 
printers  dara  not  publish  it  in  England,  and  he  was 
assured  "  we  had  to  send  the  whole  edition  to  Amer- 
ica I" 

The  editions  of  1606  and  1818,  though  adopted  as 
standards  by  the  Protestant  E|dseopal  Church,  were 
bnt  caT«fU  reprints  of  Blayney  wiOoat  flirtber  edi- 
torial cure. 

8.  The  Amfncan  BiWe  Soritty's  .fieuwion.— This  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  1816,  and  proceeded  to  print  its 
own  Bibles,  thus  making  itself  responsible  for  their 
correctness.  For  the  first  thirty  years  it  seems  to  have 
followed  almost  any  respectable  copy  that  came  to 
hand,  disregarding  discrepancies.  But  In  so  many 
editions  as  were  now  produced  in  England  and  here, 
these  diffbrencea  were  coustantiy  increasing  in  nnm- 
ber.  They  were  chiefly  in  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capitals  and  italics,  and  such  minor  points.  At  length, 
in  1847,  these  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  proof-readers  of  the  Sonety  really  did  not  know 
what  to  fidlow.  The  matter  was  now  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Society,  and  in  February, 
1848,  they  resolved  to  have  a  thorouRh  collation  of 
the  English  Bible  made,  and  app(Hnted  Rev.  J.  W. 
McLane,  D.D.,  of  tbe  (New-School)  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Williamsbnig,  N.  Y.,  to  proceed  with  it 
Accordingly,  recent  copies  from  the  fonr  "  standard" 
British  houses  were  obtained,  an  American  Bible  So- 
ciety's copy  was  the  fifth,  and  the  edition  of  1611  the 
sixth.  Blayney  was  Ignored.  •  These  were  carefully 
compared  throughout ;  every  variation,  no  matter  how 
minute,  noted ;  and  this  comparison  furnished  the  data 
whence  to  prepare  the  text  of  a  future  edition.  Tbe 
number  of  variations  found  was  about  twenty-four 
thousand.  The  Apocrypha  formed  no  part  of  the  work. 

The  mles  governing  tbe  formation  of  this  standard 
text  were  rimple.   Tbe  reading  of  a  il^i$>Hirfff M> 
!  copks  was  to  be  foDowedTli^ifi^  ^Al^yyibt 
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COfi^es  agrfted  as  to  the  nra  of  ths  hyi^ien,  thrir  nuige 
WM  to  be  accepted.  In  other  matters,  vhera  each 
copy  was  inconsistent  with  itself,  a  system  was  agreed 
on.  For  instance,  each  copy  had  In  one  place  "  a  hi^ 
way,"  in  another  "an  highway."  So,  too,  every  copy 
had  sometimes  ■*«  hnabaod"  and  "an  htuband,"  **m 
hole"  and  "an  bole,"  "abUl"  and  "an  hlU,"  "« 
hammer"  and  "an  Iiammer,"  and  so  on.  Here  the 
strict  gmnmaticai  role  waa  enforced.  The  distinction 
between  "0"  and  "Oh,"  which  had  been  lost  ^ght 
of,  was  brought  out,  eitlieT  form  being  nsed,  as  the 
sense  of  the  passage  required.  In  capUal  lettera  tiw 
words  "Sfdri^'  and  "Seriptora"  were  found  rtry  ir. 
regntar;  the  first  wis  made  to  be  capital  when  refer- 
ring to  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  elsewhere;  the  second, 
when  refiening  to  the  whole  volome.  Some  spelliogs, 
now  obsolete,  were  reformed,  as  "spunge,"  "sope," 
"cackow,"  "plaister,"  "rasor,"  ''morter,"  "as- 
swaged,"  and  othen;  and,  what  was  of  more  import- 
ance, some  names  of  OId-T«etament  characters  ^van 
In  the  New  Testament,  and  there  spalled  according  to 
the  Qmkt  woe  changed  to  the  ordinary  Old-Testa- 
ment qielling.  Thus  "Jndn"  was  changed  to  "  Ja- 
dab,"  because  it  was  already  spelled  so  in  the  Old 
Testament;  "Gedeon"  to  "Gideon,"  "Jephthae"  to 
"Je^thab,"  "Sina,"  to  *'  Sinai,"  "Chanaan"  to  "Ca- 
naan," "Core"  to  "Eorah,"  and  so  with  some — not 
all — others.  In  the  words  of  the  text  the  following 
changes  tnm  the  modem  coi^  wete  made.  In  Josh. 
xix,2,"and8bebft"wasmade<'ar8heba."  In  Ruth 
Ui,  16,  "she  went"  was  changed  to  "he  went."  In 
Solomon's  Song  ii,  7,  "tie  please"  was  made  "she 
please."  In  Isa.  i,  16,  "wash  yon"  was  altered  to 
"wash  ye."  Bnt  all  of  these  corrections  were  accord- 
ing to  the  original  edUiOD,  which  hsd  been  departed 
from  in  each  case  wvongly.  Fartber,  in  Matt.  xJi,  41, 
" in  jndgment"  wuniade"intbe  judgment,"  becaaee 
the  Greek  requbed  It,  and  very  many  early  English 
C0|^  tiad  it,  though  not  the  first.  Also  in  SoltMoon's 
Song  iii,  5,  aiid  viii,  4,  the  same  change  was  made  as 
in  ii,7 ;  for,  though  the  original  edition  here  read  "  he," 
the  probabiiity,  all  things  considered,  was  that  it  was 
bat  a  typographical  error  in  each  cose.  In  prosecuting 
the  collation,  the  headings  of  the  chapters  came  under 
notice,  niaae  often  dilftNred;  bnt,  so  fii^  as  tbey  agreed 
witb  the  edition  of  1611,  or  tbst  of  Blayney,  they  were 
frequently  fbnlty.  Some  were  distinctly  and  posiliTe- 
ly  false,  as  those  to  Daniel  viii,  Isaiah  xli,  Zech.  xit ; 
others  were  comments  on  the  text,  as  those  to  Psa. 
zliz,  Dan.  xl,  ud  the  whole  of  Solomon's  Song; 
others  were  incnnprebennbly  clumsy,  as  the  few  first 
of  Acta;  aome  positively  abiicking,  as  "the  Lord  re- 
fUseth  to  go  aa  be  bad  promised  with  his  people" 
(Exod,  xxxHi) ;  "  Somnel  sent  by  God  under  pretense 
of  a  sacrifice"  (1  Sam.  xvi).  These  headings  had  not 
been  prepared  by  the  body  of  the  original  forty-seven 
tTiinslators,  but  by  one  of  their  nnml>er  and  one  other 
person ;  tltey  never  were  considned  as  forming  part 
of  the  version ;  they  had  been  extearfvely  altered  be- 
fore,  ttoth  by  Blayney  and  by  many  anonymous  par- 
ties, and  therefore  the  committee  under  whose  care 
the  collation  was  gidng  on  resolved  to  remodel  these 
where  necessary.  Wherever  "Christ" or  "the  Church" 
was  mentioned  in  any  Old-Testament  heading,  "  Mes- 
siah" and  "Zion,"  the  equivalent  words  used  in  the 
Old-Testament  text,  were  substituted,  in  order  to  avoid 
comment.  The  marginal  references  were  again  recti- 
fied, many  errors  eorreeted,  and  their  number,  npon 
the  whole,  diminished.  A  very  few  marginal  read- 
ings were  added,  chiefly  explanatory  of  proper  names. 
To  Matt,  zxiii,  '24,  wlwre  "at"  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  misprint  fhnn  the  first  for  "out,"  a 
note  was  put,  "Or,  strain  out;"  and  to  "Jesos,"  in 
Acts  vii,  45,  the  committee  put  ttie  note,  "  That  is, 
'Toehna,"  as  the  translators  themselves  bad  done  in 
Heb.  iv,  8,  (See,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  Society's 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Report  on  tbe  History  cf  tiie  Ee> 
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The  standard  thus  prepared  waa  published  in  1851. 
Though  issued  in  a  quiet  way,  it  wai  received  with 
genetal  approval.  Fw  six  yean  It  lemaiiied  the 
Btmtdard  of  tbe  Soeie^,  and  dmfing  that  tina  not  i| 
whisper  of  disappnbadmi  was  beard.  Bat  in  1857  ^ 
Protestant  Ei^scopal  clergyman  of  Baltimore  pot^ 
lisbed  a  pamphlet  aimed  at  this  work,  in  wbieli,  wbala 
carefully  avoiding  specific  duugea,  the  most  seven 
spirit  was  exhibited.  The  Society  was  aocused  of  sa 
attempt  to  "supersede  tbe  time-honored  venkm  in  i& 
inti^tyt"  it  waa  mafclag  a  "balf*«^  adv«Dtnre" 
toward  a  new  tTanslation;  It  waa  "dabadng  the  stand 
ard ;"  its  Bible  was  "  a  rnlgarized  work,"  and  ao  on 
The  committee  hod  found  twenty-four  tbonaand  varia 
tions  in  the  Biblea  in  conunon  use ;  their  langoage  vai 
converted  Into  a  statement  that  they  had  made  twen- 
^-four  tboassnd  cbangee.  The  New-YoA  o^^  ol 
tbe  laaM  cbnrcb  at  once  joined  fn  flie  attach  bet  tM 
amoont  of  Its  charge  was  that  tbe  standard  was  difo'i 
ent  from  every  copy  collated.  In  the  General  Aasmj 
bly  of  the  Old-Sdtool  Presbyterian  Chnrdi  in  tbe  sam^ 
year,  the  same  subject  was  brought  up  by  a  speako 
who  stigmatized  the  standard  as  being  "tinkered  up'' 
by  "  an  anonymous  printer  and  a  New-Schoid  preadi^ 
er!"  Asking, "  Why  discard  these  captions  t^  ~ 
been  acquiesced  in  two  hundred  years  ?"  be  forgot 
they  bad  not  been  so  acquiesced  in,  and  that  abi 
nason  bod  been  shown  fbr  "dlscardfaig"  then. 
July,  16G7,  the  (Presbyterian)  Prmeetom  Rnirm  had 
most  Utter  article  on  the  same  subject.  The  only  it^ 
tempt  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case  was  the  stats' 
ment  (page  610)  that  the  Sodety  should  "  give  up  en- 
tirely all  Idea  of  producing  s  standard  text,"  or  otber-j 
wise  sbonld  "take  tbe  atandard  edttions  and  odlaW 
them."  Bnt  If  this  latter  course  was  followed,  as  % 
hod  been,  "the  Society  would  have  no  right  to  exer- 
cise its  own  discretion  jn  selecting  the  readings  or  tbr 
punctuation  it  would  adopt."  In  compliance  vith 
these  and  similar  demands  tnim  auxiliary  bodies,  the 
Board  of  Managers,  in  February,  161^  revoked  this 
standard.  What  standard  Qtwaf)  Va«y  now  fcllovJ 
we  have  not  been  able  to  lean.  With  this  action  pei<<| 
Isbed  the  hi^  of  having  ftN*  tbe  present  •  gencrsHy^ 
accepted  sUndard  of  Ki«g  James's  translation.  Om 
cannot  now  be  got  up  in  England  by  any  one  churdi, 
tMcause  dissent  in  many  branches  is  so  extensive :  nor 
by  co-operation,  because  they  hare  no  union ;  nor  br 
their  Bible  Society,  because  it  does  not  print  its  own 
books.  In  tills  country  the  American  Bible  Society  ii 
the  only  body  which  has  any  general  antlmlty.  It  ii 
to  be  regretted  that  this  society  has  not  f ek  ttsolfM- 
thorised  by  its  constitution  to  retain  and  pnaeeote  ttel 
needed  worii.    See  Biblb  SoasTiEa,  t,  xiL  j 

VI.  Jfor^wioIA^arfiRp.— -These  are  getMndlypossri^ 
over  by  Bible  readers,  bnt  a  careful  student  will  find 
them  invaluable  for  ascertaining  the  {ffedse  nwaniogi 
of  any  text.  They  are  of  two  kinds :  tbe  first,  (om-j 
monly  marked  by  a  dagger  (f),  giving  tbe  liteni 
translation  of  a  peculiar  idiom  in  the  originals  whm 
it  conld  not  be  rendered  in  good  lBr«Bl''*i  also  tbe| 
translation  ef  e^nificant  proper  names ;  and  the  other,' 
marked  by  a  parallel  (|D,  representing  a  possible  «)if- 
forent  rendering  where  the  original  is  in  doubt  from' 
any  cause.  They  are  farther  dlsttngnlabed  by  being' 
prefaced  by  "That  is,'*  bi  the  translations  of  naawc, 
or  "Heb.,"  "ChaUL,"  or  "Gr.,"  accordhig  to  ttai 
original  langoage  In  tbe  first  daas;  and  "Or,"faittt«: 
second  class.  In  many  modem  l^les  tbey  ore  n- 
ferred  to  by  consecutive  figures  or  Greek  letters ;  M 
the  system  here  described  is  that  used  by  the  oigisd 
translators  and  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  Tht 
translators  raided  these  readings  as  a  componen* 
part  of  Iheir  work;  and  to  the  present  day  mbdstwof 
the  Cbnrcb  of  fiudand  teriSan^ 
KnS«Aa^ixV^m^^^?^^  TbsyvsR 
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fan  DMd  by  the  tmulston  of  the  G«iera  ventoi  of 
Oe  Bible  half  >  centory  before  oar?  was  made. 

Since  the  {mblication  of  oar  tnuiBUtkni  id  the  ymr 
ISIL,  the  marginai  readings  bare  at  varioiu  times 
hKD  ealarged  and  improved.  There  are  now  about 
ifciMhaii^iMlof  thtM  man  thu  the  origbulmiiiiber, 
pnl  ft  fcv  kftv«  bem  omitted.  Of  the  otben,  many 
fan  been  extmded  hy  adding  the  necesaary  exple- 
iniL  A  few  palpable  errors  have  been  corrected,  as 
note  to  1  Sam.  v,  4,  where  the  stump  of  the  lish- 
itol  Dagon  was  ladicrouslj  described  as  "the  flltby 
put,"  now  correctlr  printed  "the  fishy  part."  In 
«thtr  easflt  one  note  lua  been  divided  intd  two,  one  of 
wdidi.  InonehutaBoeanodd  typogimphical  error 
he  been  introdaced  into  a  note  and  perpetuated  ■  Jo- 
■ih'i  gomd  (Jonah  iv,  6)  is  in  the  first  edition  de- 
ioibtd  as  a  "  palme-crisl^"  or  paima  chrud  (the  cas- 
w-oil  plant),  in  the  margin ;  but  the  word  b^s  been 
eaniiled  into  "  pelmerist,"  to  which  no  meaning  can 
kattMbed. 

Then  h  no  trace  of  any  person  or  body  authorized 
to  Make  theaa  changes,  and  except  in  the  correction 
rfpdpaUe  ^pogra^Ml  errors,  as  above  noticed,  It 
vtnid  teem  tfiat  they  should  no  more  be  meddled  with 
thm  sboold  those  other  readings  which  form  the  body 
«r  the  text  Both  came  originally  ftom  the  same 
trsmbtoia,  and  both  were  intended  to  be  of  equal  aa- 
This  (act  at  once  places  them  above  rank 
•fMieeenmentaiy,  and  renders  their  study  most  im> 
pMuL  Both  !,  for  example,  is  almost  meaning- 
iw  is  eommooly  printed ;  bnt  when  opposite  Nao- 
■i"  «  read  "that  is.  Pleasant,"  and  opposite  "Ma- 
n,"  "that  IS,  BittM',"  we  see  at  once  a  beauty  In  the 
of  which  otherwise  we  could  form  no  idea. 
8k  ibo^irith  strength  of  expression.  YerselSofthe 
■BM  dhapter  is  made  mudi  stronger  when,  Instead  of 
*it  grientii  me  much  for  yonr  solce^"  we  read,  "I 
mmA  tnttemess  for  your  sakes."  Job  xvi,  8,  is 
•mderfeUy  strengthened  if  we  adopt  the  Hebrew 
iim-iieTer  mind  if  the  English  is  -not  so  good — and 
Mcsd  of  "vain  words,"  read  "words  of  wind." 
So  wkn,  in  Job  v,  7,  we  read  "  sons  of  the  burning 
«1"  instead  of  "  sparks,"  we  at  once  see,  better  than 
^  uj  commentary  ever  written,  the  metaphorical 
teelar  vi  Old-Teatnwnt  poetry,  and  then<»fiirth 
>m  md  the  poetical  wHh  vastly-Increased  ap- 
IRdation. 

TlLOb^to-  md  Verm. — Among  the  Jews,  with 
'kom  the  only  divisions  of  tbe  Scripture  was  into 
^wki,  according  to  authorship,  references  were  made 
^  dli^  tlw  Biriigect  treated  of  near  where  the  passage 
9>*ti  vaa  to  be  fimnd.  Ib  this  way  Jssas  referred 
tte  SiMacaaa  to  iriiat  we  call  Exodus  lii,  S,  as  we  see 
^  Ssrk  xti,  26.  The  meaning  here  ia  not  that  God 
•P>ke  to  Uoaea  in  the  bosh,  for  the  text  aays  that  he 
^oks  to  hm  omt  o/'lt ;  bnt  rather,  "  Have  ye  not  read 
•  Ue  hook  of  Hoses,  m  The  Bosh,  how  God  spake 
Wo  Urn  ?"  that  is,  "  in  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Moses 
fiW  The  Bush."  "I  may  observe,"  says  Arcb- 
Uip Trench,  "that  Romans  xl,  2,  is  a  quotation  of 
ne  tmt  kind.  It  can  never  mean  'of  EUaa,'  as  In 
w  Tsnion,  bnt  ia  rather  *in  [the  UstMy  of]  Elias,* 
^  tliat  portion  of  Seriptun  which  tells  of  Mm."  Hie 
is  ijnoted  by  this  means  now.  Its  chapters  an 
«1W  from  their  sabjects  by  snch  names  as  "The 
"Thunder,"  "Smoke,"  "The  Moon,"  "Dl- 
Wee,"  "The  Spider,"  "The  Kesurrectkm,"  "The 
'^■"dmr,"  Htd  M  on. 

Thedivirioa  into  duvtets  was  nude  by  a  eaidtnal, 
">So  da  Sacto  Caro,  about  the  year  1360.   He  was 
^*l«yed  hi  eomfrfliBg  a  Latin  Concordance,  the  first 
"»Meh  we  have  any  account,  and  invented  tliis  divi- 
to  fiKilitate  his  labor.    The  Book  of  Psalms  is 
:  ■ttvslly  divided.    Paul  quotes  "  the  second  Psahn" 
nd'<aiwiherFaalna"inActoxiii,88,85.  Theehap. 
.  ta>  Wring  been  marked,  greater  pndslon  was  ob- 
I  and  tx  pnttbig  esfttal  A,  B,  C,  and  M  on,  at  ngo* 


lar  distal) oes  down  in  tbo  mar^^n,  so  that  any  passage 
near  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  would  be  .quoted ;  as, 
fbr  examfde, "  John,  10,  A;"  ftirther  down,  *'Jeremi- 
ah,  14,  D,"  and  so  on.  The  early  English  versions  all 
showeid  tida  attangement,  and  Marbeck's  Concordance, 
the  first  one  in  English,  makes  its  references  in  this 
manner.  These  smaller  divMons  by  letters  were  in- 
convenient, because  they  were  not  made  by  any  ays* 
tem,  and  in  different  translations  were  at  diffisrent 
lengths.  They  generally  embraced  about  six  or  seven 
verses  under  one  letter.  Tlie  divisions  into  chspters 
were  not  nnifbnn ;  at  least  tbey  are  not  so  in  oxa  early 
English  tnuisUtions.  WycUffa,  fbr  instance,  divides 
Jnde  into  two  ohaptna ;  and  Coverdale  makes  thirty 
chapters  in  1  Cbnmiolee  by  dividing  tbe  fomth  chap- 
ter into  two.  Very  frequently  In  the  pMitateuch  and 
Job,  and  occadonally  elsewhere,  there  is  a  difference 
of  one  to  four  verses  in  the  beginning  of  a  chapter. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  too,  our  version  often  makes 
the  division  in  the  worst  place. 

The  divisions  Into  verses  were  made  by  several  per- 
sons. About  1480  BabU  Matdaeti  Nathan  divided 
the  Hetmw  ffible  dins,  ndng  Cardinal  Hugo's  chap- 
ters. In  1527  a  Latin  Bible  was  published  at  Lyons 
in  which  this  division  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  New  Tetfament  also  divided,  bat  into 
verses  avera^ng  twice  as  long  as  ours,  Bnt  onr  pres- 
ent atrangement  in  thia  part  of  the  Scriptures  was 
made  about  1550, 1^  Sobezt  Stephens,  a  printer  of 
Paris,  who  executed  the  woik  while  maUng  a  horBO- 
back  journey  from  Lyons  to  Paris.  This  was  done 
only  as  an  advertisement  for  an  edition  of  the  Testa- 
ment he  soon  aAer  published  in  Greek,  with  two  Latin 
versions.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  done  effsctnally  prevented  the  exerdsa  of  any 
scholastic  or  critical  care  or  aUUfy.  But,  though  the 
Old  Testament  was  divided  first,  no  edition  of  h  fai 
Hebrew  was  printed  thus  till  IMl.  The  first  English 
Scripture  printed  with  verses  was  the  Testament  print 
ed-at  Geneva,  1557,  and  in  1560  the  whole  Bible  at  the 
same  place.  Tbe  Bishops'  Bible,  next  in  order,  pub- 
lished in  1568,  bad  them,  bnt  also  had  the  marKinal 
guide  letters,  as  in  the  earlier  translations,  and  in  its 
marginal  references  it  uses  tbe  letters  instead  of  the 
verses.  In  the  next  Protestant  tnunlathm,  King 
James's,  or  our  present  one,  the  letters  are  altogether 
omitted.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  considered  that 
the  division  into  verses  superseded  chapters;  but  real- 
ly a  reference  to  Luke  248  would  be  much  shorter  than 
to  Luke  xii,  13.  The  Psalms  are,  by  their  sbucture, 
naturally  divided  into  verses.  Bat  yet  our  transla- 
tions are  not  uniform  In  this,  even  hnt. .  Ssafan  xlii, 
for  instant,  Is  in  Coverdale's  BlUe  made  one  para- 
graph; Matthew's,  twelve  verses;  Cmnmer's,  fifteen; 
Geneva  and  Bishops',  eleven  j  and  tbe  Donay,  twelve. 
In  Cranmer's  Bible  each  of  tbe  alphabetical  sections 
of  Psalm  cxix  is  numbered  independentiy,  2  to  8. 

From  all  this  it  ai^iears  tlut  these  divisions  have  no 
divine  warrant  whatever,  were  carelessly  made,  and 
should  be  disregarded  in  seeking  tbe  sense  of  any  part 
of  Scripture.  Henee  it  follows  that  the  best  Bibles 
for  oommon  use  are  these  called  Paragra|rfi  Bibles,  in 
which  the  matter  Is  reduced  to  or^nary  prose  form, 
except  in  the  poetical  books,  which  are  printed  in 
short  lines,  so  as  to  show  their  poetic  structure.  Un- 
fortunately, bnt  few  editions  are  thus  published.  The 
Religious  IVact  Socie^  of  London  issue  a  few ;  one  ia 
IStno,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  tlie  best.  One  they 
have  recentiy  got  oat,  in  royal  Svo,  with  notes  and 
maps,  has  all  the  parallel  passages,  and,  tiiough  very 
useful.  Is  so  encumbered  with  reference  marks  in  the 
text  as  to  distract  the  reader's  attention  constantly. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Coit  published  a  very  good  one  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1884.  Before  thai,  others  bad  been  gut 
out  at  Oxford,  chiefly  objectionable  as  not  Aowing  the 
poetic  form  some  parts.  One  of  : ' 
Puagraph  Bibles  to^  Eoplfr 
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Bishop  Wilson,  Batb,  1785,  8  tdU.  4to;  but  it  Ubon  ! 
ander  the  disadvantage  just  spoken  of.  I 

After  all,  the  best  my  of  making  raferencea  wonld  . 
have  been  by  a  Byateu  Uke  tlie  "foUos"  of  tlie  Uw- 
jren.  Put  a  apedal  vomA  at  emry  faandndth  word, 
and  ■  comsponding  number  in  the  margin,  and  ^ on 
have  not  on)y  a  ready  means  of  refeienoe,  but  a  guard 
against  changes  in  the  text,  and  are  yet  at  full  liberty 
to  print  the  matter  eitlier  as  prose  or  poetry-,  without 
distracting  the  eye  or  breaking  the  sense  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  It  is,  boireTer,  too  late  to  do  this  with 
onr  present  version.  As  tiie  next  best  thing,  more 
Pangraidi  Bibles  diould  be  printed,  in  all  respects 
like  other  boidcs,  except  tiuit  the  commencement  of 
each  verM  may  be  sbomi  by  a  very  small  mark  In  tiie 
body  of  the  line,  and  its  number  in  the  margin  oppo- 
site.—CArutian  Advocate  (N.  T.)-    See  Bible. 

VIII.  ZtteraAire.— I.  On  the  &utory  of  the  subject: 
Baber,  AccmtU  of  Saxon  and  EngUtk  Verwumt  (m  bis 
ed.  of  Wycllffe's  N.  T.) ;  Newcome,  £fi^  Bibiieal 
T^randalioiu,  etc.  (Dnbl.  1792),  TomUne.  JSa^f.  Tram- 
latitm  of  the  Bible  (in  his  C^rut.  Theol.  ii);  Timperley, 
In  his  knrycl.  of  Typographical  A  necdote,  pasrim ;  Wil- 
son, Cattihffue  ofBibitt,  etc.  (Load.  1846);  Hewlet, 
in  his  Biblf,  p.  1 ;  H'Clure,  The  TroHslaion  Heviewed 
(N.  Y.  1858).  2.  On  the  erittcitm  of  the  present  and 
proposed  versions :  Macknigbt  On  tbe  Epit&ta.  i ; 
Campbel  On  tbe  Getg^  ii,  141,  241 ;  Brongfaton, 
Ifbrib,  p.  567, 675;  FiOke,  Drfimoe,  etc.  (reprinted  for 
tlie  Kufcer  Soc.,  Cambr.  1848);  Kilbnm,  Dai^ermia 
Emm,  etc.  (Lond.  1669);  Lee,  Memorial,  etc.  (Edinb. 
1824);  Curtis,  The  Mottopoly,  etc.  (Lond.  1838;  an- 
swered  by  Cardwetl  [Oxf.  1838],  and  Tutton  [Can^br. 
188S,  again  1884]) ;  Wbetenhall,  Scnpfiire  Authentic 
(Lond.  1686);  Gell^  Eaay  totcard  AmendmaUt,  etc. 
(Lond.1659);  Le  Cene,  E$$ayfor  a  Aew  TVmtlaAm 
(Lond.  I7S7) ;  Lookup,  Errmeout  TYandatioiu,  etc. 
(Lond.  17Bff) ;  Bt«tt,  LeOer,  etc.  (Lond.  1748 ;  enlat^, 
1760  J  also  in  Bp.  Watson's  TreicU) ;  Penn,  Mittra»»- 
latiotu,  etc.  (in  hie  Traeti  [1757],  p.  867) ;  Oamham, 
Letter  to  Bp.  of  Norwidi  (Lond.  1789) ;  Roberts,  Cor- 
recthat,  etc.  (Lond.  1794) ;  Ward,  Errata,  etc.  (Lond. 
1688 ;  Dublin,  1807 ;  rq)lied  to  by  Ryan  [DubUn, 
1808],  and  Grler  [Lond.  1812]) ;  White,  Sermon,  etc. 
(Oxf.l779,p.24);  Symond8,06»frwjitoM,  etc. (Cambr. 
1789-94);  Burgess,  Akwom,  etc  (Durham,  1816);  We- 
myss,£tM>ca/(>fe(»M$» (York,  1816):  Fuller,  Aemorjbt, 
etc.  (Worki,  p.  990);  Burges,  Reamiu,  etc.  (Lond. 
1819);  Whittaker,  Inqtdrg,  etc.  (Lond.  1819,  1820); 
Hurwita,  Defence,  etc  (Lond.  1820) ;  Laurence,  Re- 
manb,  etc.  (Oxf.  1820);  Harness,  State  of  the  Engl. 
BibU  (Lond.  1856) ;  HaUu,  Vindieatiim,  etc.  (Lond. 
1666);  Iliff,i>feo,  etc.  (Lond.  1856);  Cummlng,  AOfa 
RevieUm  (Lond.  1866) ;  Baber,  Plea,  etc.  (Lond.  1867) ; 
M'Caul,  AeowM,  etc  (Lond.  1867) ;  Burgess,  Recidon, 
etc.  (Lond.  1867);  Trench,  Aevisifm, etc.  (new  ed.  Lond. 
1869). 

The  following  an  die  principal  editions  referred  to 
hi  this  article  (see  also  Bagster's  *'  English  Hexapla," 
containing  the  verrioos  <aS  Wycliffte,  Tyndale,  Gran* 
mer,  Qenevan,  Anglo-Rhemish,  Authorized,  etc.,  Lond. 
1841,  4to;  also<the  exact  reinint  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611, 
issued  fhnn  the  Clarendon  Press,  1888, 4to). 

L  AhoiiO-Sazon. 

1.  Cadmon,  original,  with  tmulnUon  and  note*  by  Thorpe 

(Lond.  mt,  8vo>. 
S.  GospflM,  ed.  by  Abp.  Parker  <L<md.  IDTI,  4to) ;  by  Thmpe 

<Lond.  1942, 12mo). 
S.  />«iU«r,  LaUn-Saxon,  ed,  by  Spelman  (Load.  1040, 4t<A;  bj 

Thoipe  (Oxford,  8vo). 
4.  JiD^elc.,Anglo-SBion.ed.byThwBlte8<Oxford,l(V0,STO). 

II.  Ea«lt  Enolish. 

1.  WT<njrra:  BibU  (ed.  by  FonhMll  and  Madden,  Oxf.  ISDO, 
4  vol*.  4to);  New  TenL  (T  Worms,  Svo  [exutly  re- 
printed at  Lewd.  18391;  Cologne  and  wortna,  ISiH,  4to; 
atMin  1R80,  ISST,  11^  1530;  ed.  by  Lewb,  Loud.  ITBI, 
fol.;  hj  Baber,  Load.  1610,  4h)). 

"  TncDALS:  A'ew  7lMr.(Aatw.1B34,18mo;  altered  by  Joyce, 


Antw.  1634,  l«mo) :  XattK  and  Mark  (1SB4) ;  tfaa  IM 

certiUn. 

8.  CovBaDAi.!:  fifbb  (?  Znrlcb,  1539s  foL  [reprinted  by  BKt 
aler,  Lond.  4lo,  1S3S,  IMT];  foL  and  4lo,  lasT ;  Zatd 
lADd.  4to,  1CM  [and  IfiSS]}. 

4.  UATnuw  (i.e.  John  Roc«n):  BibU  (M.  tjoaa.m:,^ 

twice,  1861  twice). 

5.  CBANMRa's:  Ai6l«(foLI.ond.Uaa:,lB4a.lS41,lUtm 

4lo,l&M,ll»2,lDB3;  fU.  IOCS ;  4tii,  1661 ;  M.U(S,1M 
8t<s  1066 ;  4to,  IMS,  lUQ). 

8.  Tavibher  ;  Bike  (foL  Land.  1S39 ;  S  vols.  9ro,  IM*. 
7.  QiNrvAK:  BibU  (Geneva,  4to,  1060,  foL  1601:  4to.ai 

1(R0,I5T6,  Lond.ftd.lfiTM57T,ID7S;  Kdinh,  USLfl 
Lead.  4(0,  mi,  ICSO,  1C61:  Sto,  1C61  i  toL  Ur* 
4to,  Ken,  1686 ,  8V0, 1CW6  ;  4U>.  IftST,  1588,  lafiS,  lU 
Svo,  t'amt>.  teei ;  fol.  Lond.  Svo.  UBS,  4u>,W 

foL  and  4to,  IBM;  4ta,  IHW;  foL  IIOI;  «to,  UK. !» 
1600,  Dort,  1601,  16mo;  Land.  fol.  ICOS:  4to  aad  ^r. 
laoa,  1606;  foL,  4bs  and  Svo,  160T;  4to  and  8*a.  li-  i 
4tA,  1609:  fol.,  4tO,  and  S'o,  1610;  ToL  and  te.  Is: 
Edinb.  foL  1610;  Lond.  4U>,  ms,  1614,  l«1ft;  M.  lev 
AmaL  toL  lOlT;  4to,  1633,  etc):  Atw  TVsL  (Gwn. 
1507,  8va). 

S.  BiBiiors'  (or  Parkei'i) :  BibU  (Lond.  4 to,  1S88 ;  4i>i,  IK  i 
foL  ISTS;  4ta,  107S:  fol  16T4,  I&TS;  4ta,  m«.  iSr,: 
ISTS,  IS84;  410,  1084;  foL  108S,  1588,  UWL,  IMS.  1»-  | 
16A2. 1606). 

9,  Bkxa's  Imi.  tr.  by  Tomsoa :  Sete  Tttt.  (Lmd.  1H6, 

afterward  (n  many  "  Generao"  BIbleL  i 

I  m.  Kme  Jambb's.  | 

The  ediUeoa  of  thb  have  been  Inaumerablr  (see  the  Ann^ 
I       to  Andenoo's  ^nwoli    the  Wbb',  Load.  ed.1. 

I     The  following  are  stnne  of  tlie  attempts  at  anfe-l 
proved  English  version  of  tlie  Scriptnrea  (not  hKbc-l 
iog  those  for  critical  purposes  contwoed  in  coanar 
ta^ie^  etc.) ;  Harwood,  New  Teit.  (Lond.  1768, 2  rot 
8vo) ;  Purver,  Old  and  New  Teat,  (Lond.  1764, 1  rcJr , 
fol.) ;  Worsley,  New  Covenant  (Lond.  1770,  8vo) ;  Gf4  ! 
des,  BibU  [Gen.  to  Rutb]  (Lond.  1793-1800,  9  teI' 
4to) ;  Wakeflead,  A'no  Tet.  (Lond.  1796, 2  vols.  Sn; . 
'  Newcmne,  New  Covetumt  (Dnbl.  1796,  2  vols.  8n\| 
McRae,  Eastern  BilUe  (Lond.  1799,  8vo;  Glasg.  ir.l  ' 
4to,  and  3  vols.  8vo);  Tomliuson,  Attew^  etc  iLki 
180S,  6vo) ;  Bellamy,  Bible  (incomplete.  Loud.  1»> 
sq.,  4to;  severely  criticized);  Webster,  BiAle  (N.  H. 
'  1833,  6vo);  Penn,  Nev  Cot>enani  (Lond.  183£,  9^) 
Greaves,  Gtupel,  etc.  (Lond.  1828, 18mo) ;  Uussey,  hi- 
hie  (Lond.  1844,  8  vols.  8vo);  Cambpell,  XetfTiti. 
(3d  ed.  Bethany,  Va.  1833,  24mo) ;  Sawyer.  JV'rv  Tai. 
,  (Bost.  1858,  8vo) ;  Boolhroyd,  Bible  (Lond.  1858.  totl 
Bvo);  Norton,  (^o^Wf  (Bost.  1865, 8vo) ;  and  the  pob- 
[  licstions  of  the  Am.  [Bapt]  KUe  Union  (q.  t.).  &K 
English  Yresions.' 
I     AntOOephSll  (airroKifaXot),  a  term  applied,  a 
I  the  Greek  Church,  to  bi^ops  not  subject  to  patrisr^ 
!  jurisdiction.   Such  were.  In  the  Greek  Church,  tki 
'  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria  arid  some  other  metropolitans 
I  wbo  claimed  to  be  ind^iendent  of  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople; in  tbe  Chorch  of  Antioch,  the  Archbishop  fi 
Salamis,  in  Cyprus ;  and  among  Uie  Latins,  tbe  Arcb- 
I  bishop  of  Ravenna,  wbo  denied  all  dependence  on  tbe 
I  popes.    Such  also  waa  the  ancient  liberty  of  tbe  Brii- 
ish  Chntdi,  of  which  the  rerotining  seven  bisbopc  in 
<  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  acknowledged  no  sopericf 
but  tbe  Archbishop  of  Caerleon  (Spelman,  Com,  Brii, 
I  A.D.  601).    Originally  aU  metropolitans  were  mde- 
I  pendent  of  any  patriarch  or  exarch,  ordering  the  ii- 
j  fairs  of  their  own  province  with  tiieir  provincial  tasb- 
ops,  and  accountable  to  no  superior  but  a  synod ;  bai 
in  process  of  time  the  bishops  of  the  great  cities  of 
empire  arrogated  to  themselves  rigbts  over  tbe  prov- 
inces of  their  diooeses,  sncb  as  that  of  ordainiBg  nwOv- 
politans,  conToking  the  synod  (rftbe  diocese,  and  rf 
inspection  over  all  the  prorinces  fn  timr  obadleaeei- 
Such  were  the-rigbts  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  Hk 
diocese  of  the  vicariate  of  Rome,  or  the  eubarbjcuiu 
churches  (6th  can.  of  Nicssa),  and  those  of  the  sea  of 
Alexandria  over  Egypt,  Ubya,  and  the  Tbebaid.  Be- 
sides these  autocepbali,  those  Usbops  who  were  »ub)Kt 
to  no  metropolitan,  but  were  Immediately  dependnt 
on  the  patriwch,  who  was  to  them  instead  of  a  metn^ 
politan,  were  so  styled.  An  tte-diodgM  of  CoBStaoti- 
Dople  there  wer«thlrty-nfte{  W,U^ti»  aeeoiniu  b«» 
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foity-tiro  such  Uabopa ;  in  tluit  of  Autiocb,  Bixtoen ; 
n  that  of  Jarasalem,  twenty-five.  The  earliest  men- 
ion  of  •och  bishops  is  in  Uie  A'otitia  of  the  Emperor 
joo  in  tbe  nfaith  ceatniy.— Blngbua,  Or^.  Eed.  blc 
i,cfa.x3dx,S!,3,8i  Ludmi,  £M. /Met  t.  v. 

▲nto  da  (Spanlih,  Atni  tbe  Latin  Acn»  Fi- 
>ET,  **aet  of  >  ceremony  In  t&e  acts  of  tbe 

Spanish  InqulBition  in  which  condemned  heretics  irere 
[mnisbed,  and  those  acquitted  of  heresy  were  released. 
Fhe  anto  da  f&  generally  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  bo- 
iwcen  Pentecost  and  Advent,  and  very  often  on  AU- 
ssints'-day.    The  procession  vas  lieaded  by  the  Do* 
minican  monks,  carrTing  the  fatniiw  of  tbe  Inqolsitkm. 
Following  theae,  and  separated  from  them  1^  a  cruci- 
fix, were  those  whom  ttie  Inquisition  had  pardoned. 
Next  marched  those  who  were  condemned  to  death, 
attired  in  a  peculiar  habit,  barefooted,  their  bead  cov- 
ered with  a  high  cap,  on  which  were  painted  devils 
and  flames.   Finally  came  effigies  of  such  as  had  avoid- 
ed condemnation  1^  flight,  and  the  coffins  of  the  vic- 
tims, painted  black,  with  imatcea  of  devQs  and  flames 
on  tfaem.   Tlw  much  was  doaed  \xy  priests,  who  «o- 
companied  the  prooeadon  tbroogh  the  prinelpal  sbreeta 
of  the  city  as  fkr  as  the  church,  where  a  sermon  on 
faiUi  was  delivered.    The  verdict  of  the  Inquisl^n 
was  then  read  to  tbe  accused,  who  were  oUiged  to 
stand  in  tmat  of  a  croes,  with  extingubbed  tapers  in 
their  hands.    As  soon  as  tbe  sentence  of  death  was 
read  against  any  one,  an  officer  of  tbe  Inqaldtion  gave 
the  accrued  a  slight  tap  on  tbe  chest  to  signify  his  sur- 
rendering the  culprit  to  tbe  secular  authorities.  The 
condemned  were  then  loaded  with  ctudns,  taken  to 
prison,  and  two  hours  afterward  cited  before  the  high- 
er court,  where  they  were  asked  in  what  religion  they 
preferred  to  die.    Such  as  declared  tlieir  adherence  to 
the  Roman  Churcb  were  strangled,  the  otiifts  bomt 
alive,    A  stake  was  prepared  on  the  place  of  execulioD 
Ut  each  victim.    Two  priests  invited  each  of  tfaem  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  church,  and,  when  ail  their 
efforts  Called,  solemnly  consigned  them  to  the  devil. 
The  baming  then  commenced ;  and  the  remains  of 
audi  as  were  already  dead,  together  with  the  ef&gies 
of  such  OS  had  ded,  were  also  thrown  into  the  fire.  The 
day  after  tbe  auto  da  tb,  tiioee  whom  the  Inquisition 
hid  pardoned  were  (after  swearing  never  to  reveal 
what  had  taken  place  during  their  trial)  restored  to 
tlie  places  from  whence  they  Itad  been  taken  when  ai^ 
rested.   On  the  occasion  of  an  auto  da  th,  the  Inqids- 
itoTS  were  accompanied  by  the  civil  and  mOitary  au- 
thorities, the  nobility,  and  even  the  king  and  princes, 
while  people  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  see  the  exhibi- 
tion.  No  auto  da  ft  lias  taken  place  since  the  middle 
«f  tbe  18fli  century ;  rfnd  the  sentences  after  that  time, 
up  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  in  1806  Joseph 
NapoleoD,  were  carried  into  execution  privet^,  In  Uie 
bnildings  of  tbe  Inquisition.    See  iNQfiisrnoR. 

Aavargne,  Otiillatime  d',  bishop  of  Paris,  bom 

at  Aurillac  in  the  second  half  of  tbe  13th  century,  died 
March  30, 1249.  He  was  one  of  tbe  most  learned  the- 
ologians and  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  nndertook 
to  refute  Aristotle  on  metaphj^icai  questions.  He 
was  doctor  of  tbe  Sorbonne  and  professor  of  Uieology, 
and  snbaeqnently  was  called  to  tiie  see  of  Paris,  ffis 
Mimons  and  essays  on  several  points  of  ethics  were 
pabllabed  by  te  FAron  in  1674  (2  vida.  fol,),— Hoeftr, 
Biognfkk  GiMg,  ii^  79fi. 

Auvergne,  Pierre  d',  or  Petrcs  de  Cros,  a 
Frencli  theolo^an  and  philosopher,  died  Sept.  2b,  ISfft 
(according  to  others,  1801).  He  became,  under  the 
guidance  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  distinguished  tbeolo- 
giao  and  philosopher.  He  was  doctor  of  the  Sor-  i 
ImBa  and  canon  of  the  chapter  of  Paris.  According 
to  Samarthanna  (in  OaJUa  Ckriititatd),  he  waa  subse- 
quently bishop  of  Clermont.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
commentaries  to  Arbtotle.— Knftr,  M^RQiAia  GM- 
ntfe,iii,79fi. 


Anxentiafl.  1.  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  A.D. 
856-874  (Sozomen,  Hut.  Ecd.  vi,  23),  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Arians  in  the  Western  churches.  When 
the  orthodox  bishops,  at  a  provindal  aynotf  held  in 
868,  Doder  tbe  presidency  of  Bishop  Damaaus  of  Rome, 
condemned  Arianism,  they  did  not  dare  to  pronounce 
tbe  anathema  against  Aoxentius,  because  they  knew 
him  to  be  protected  by  the  Ihvor  of  tbe  Emperor  Val- 
entinian  I.  Although  they  were  at  last  prevailed  upon 
by  Atbanasius  to  mention  in  their  syDodal  epistle  to 
tbe  Ulyrisns  the  condemnation  of  Anxentins,  the  lat- 
ter maintained  himself  in  Us  see  until  hla  death.  He 
was  raooeeded  by  Ambrose  (q.  v.). 

3.  Abbot,  bom  In  Syria,  being  tbe  son  of  Abdns,  who 
was  compelled  by  the  persecution  nnder  Kin^  Saporto 
leave  his  country  and  settle  in  Syria.  In  482  Anxen- 
tins  came  to  Constantinople,  where  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  tbe  royal  guards,  but  afterward  retired  to 
a  solitary  mountain  In  Bitbynis,  named  Oxlus,  where, 
clothed  only  In  the  skins  of  aninuls,  he  led  a  life  of  the 
most  complete  aosterity.  When  tbe  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  waa  convoked,  Auxentlus  was  onwiUingly  oom- 
pelled  to  attend,  and  subscribed  tbe  decrees.  After 
this  fie  retired  to  a  more  remote  mountain,  called  Si- 
ope,  where  multitudes  of  persons  flocked  to  hear  him. 
Of  these,  many  continued  to  aMde  near  Urn  in  cells, 
and  followed  the  example  of  bis  ascetic  course  of  life 
He  died  in  470,  His  memory  Is  cdebrated  on  the  14th 
of  February.  —  Sozomen,  Wa.  Eed.  vil,  21  j  Butler, 
iivu  o/'&imti,  Feb.  14 ;  Landtm,  £n^  i>ie(.  a.  t, 

A'Ta(Heb.i4rpa',  K^?,  nm;  Sept.  Aova.S  Kings 
xvii,  24),  also  Itah  (Heb.  JmxA'.  n^?,  same  signif. ; 
Sept.  'Aotia,  2  Kings  xviii,  84;  xix,  IS;  but  in  Isa. 
xxxvii,  18,  unites  with  the  preceding  word,  Avaty- 
yovyavd  v.  r.  'Avayouyava),  the  cartel  of  a  small 
monarcbioal  state  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
fh}m  which  King  Sbalmaneser  seat  colonies  into  Sa- 
maria. Tbe  early  Jewish  translators  (Symmacfaus  and 
tbe  Taigums)  understand  it  as  a  mere  appellative ;  but 
it  is  associated  with  other  proper  names  as  a  dty. 
Some  take  it  for  the  river,  or  rather  tbe  town  which 
gave  name  to  the  river  AkoPa  of  Ena  viii,  SI  (Bdler* 
mann,  Han^ach,  ill,  874) ;  but  this  name  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  the  Heb^  (K^HK).  Iken  (JXmrtl.  I^UtoL 
Theotog.  p.  162)  would  identify  it  with  the  Phmnh^an 
town  Avaiha,  mentioned  in  the  Nbttlia  Vet.  Digiaiattm 
Imper.  Rom.  (but  tbe  reading  here  Is  rather  doubtfkil. 
BOO  Reland,  Paleett.  p.  232  sq.) ;  or  with  the  town  of 
Abeje,  between  Beirut  and  Sidon,  which  Paul  Lucas 
mentions  as  the  seat  of  a  Druse  prince.  Michaelin 
supposes  it  to  be  the  land  of  the  Avites  between  Trip- 
oli and  Beirat,  because  they  are  described  as  worship- 
pers of  NIbhaz  ^  Kings  XTli,81),  an  Idol  which  be 
compares  with  tbe  great  slime  dog  tbat  flmnerly  stood 
in  that  quarter,  on  which  aooount  the  Lycus  obtained 
its  name  of  Nohr  d-Kelb,  Dog  River  (eomp.  Maonert, 
VI,  j,  880).  This,  however,  rests  upon  a  confusion  of 
the  Avim  of  2  Rings  xvii,  81,  with  those  of  Dent,  ii, 
28;  Josh,  xiii,  8,  See  Atitb.  Awa  or  Ivvab  was 
doubtless  a  tity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  region  indi- 
cated by  tbe  associated  names  (Babylim,  Cuth,  Ha- 
math,  Sepharvaim),  perhaps  somewhere  tether  east, 
In  the  direction  of  ttie  clasrical  Mrio. 

Avalonlna,  Elvam,  an  apostie  of  En^nd,  lived 
in  the  second  century.  He  preached  Christianity  to 
the  Britons,  and  converted  king  Lucius,  with  bis  en- 
tire coivt.  This  king  sent  blm  to  bishop  Eieutherua 
to  Rome,  who  made  bira  bishop  of  London  about  181. 
An  "Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Chureh  of  Great  Brit- 
sin"  is  attributed  to  AvaloniuB. — Hoefer,  Bi"graphit 
Genirxde,  ill,  804. 


AT'arail  (Aiapaf,  Joeephus  kiipav.  Ant.  xii,  6,1; 
Ynlg.  Auram  and  Ahamt  |»ob.  of  Amble  derivation. 
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ATarioe  (from  Lat.  avana,  ttem  aeeo,  crave,  strive 
after),  an  undne  love  of  money.  Avarice  consists  not 
merely  in  seeking  after  worliUj  wealth  too  eagerir,  or 
by  nnjn^  means,  but  in  loving  h  cxcearively,  even 
thongh  it  be  onr  own.  Avarice  la  in  its  nature  rin, 
and,  according  to  St.  Paul,  a  Idnd  of  idolatry.  Greg- 
ory the  Great  ennmeratea  seven  partkolar  sina  wbicli 
sltring  from  avarice,  or,  as  be  calls  them,  '*  dao^tera 
of  avarice,"  via.  treasons,  frauds,  liee,  peijnries,  reet- 
leBsneSB,  violences,  hardness  of  hearts  (ifor.  m  Johm, 
lib.  xxxi,  cap.  17).  The  canse  of  this  vies  is  really 
notietlef .  It  "  is  bacanse  men  believe  not  Providence, 
tlurefore  do  tbey  so  greedily  acrape  and  hoard"  (Bar- 
row On  the  Creed,  Sermm  f).  It  grows  by  indolgence, 
and  is  strongest  in  the  aged,  as  if,  by  a  penal  irony, 
tbey  who  can  least  enjoy  riches  should  most  deslie 
them  (Wesley,  Sermoiu,  serm.  csxx). 

Avftrls  (Avap(c),  the  name  of  a  city  on  the  i>order8 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  tlw  shephod-kings  (Hyk- 
aos)  afcain  occupied  after  their  expulsion  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  Uanetho,  aa  recited  by  Joee|Aiis  {Apicn,  i, 
26).  Rawlinson  (HitloriaU  Ev.  p.  74)  thinks  it  b  a 
corruption  of  the  name  Hebretim,  who  are  referred  to  as 
being  settled  in  GoAien.    See  Ababim. 

Avatar  or  Avatara,  a  term  tn  Hindoo  mytholo- 
gy for  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  The  number  of 
the  Avataras  mentioned  in  the  Poranas,  or  legendary 
poems  of  the  Hindoos,  is  very  great.  Those  of  Vishnn 
alone,  who  Is  AsdngnidMd  by  the  character  of  "  Pre* 
server"  in  the  Trlmirti,  or  triad  of  the  prindpal  Hin> 
doo  deities,  are  stated  to  be  endless.  They  are  vari- 
ously ennmerated ;  bot  all  accoonts  seem  to  agree  in 
selecting  the  following  ten  as  the  roost  conspicuoos : 

2.  Malsga,  the  Fish,  under  whose  form  Vielma  pre- 
served Hanu,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race, 
during  a  univeraal  deluge. 

2.  KintOt  the  Tortoise,  which  Incamatioa  Vishnu 
nndenrant  in  order  to  support  Mount  Mandara,  or 
rather  the  entire  earth,  when  the  celestial  gods  and 
their  opponents  the  Asoras,  or  Daityas,  were  chnming 
the  sea  for  the  tteverage  of  immortality  (amrita). 

8.  Vardha,  the  Boar.  Tishnu,  with  the  head  of  a 
monstrous  boar,  is  represented  as  slajring  Hirany&ksba, 
the  chief  of  the  Asiuas,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  celestial  re^ms,  and  as  afdifUng  the  earth,  wliicb 
had  been  sank  to  the  bottom  of  tht  sea. 

4.  In  bis  Incarnation  as  A'amtiBAa,  a  being  half 
man  and  half  lion,  Vishnu  killed  Hitaayikasipu,  the 
toother  of  Hiranyaksba. 

fi.  The  form  of  Vdnema,  the  Dwarf,  was  assumed  by 
Vishnu  to  Jiambte  the  pride  of  King  Bali.  He  went 
to  a  sacrifice  which  the  king  was  performing,  and  snp> 
pUeated  for  as  much  giound  as  he  could  measure  with 
three  steps,  which  request  being  granted,  the  dwarf 
tnddenly  grew  to  an  immense  size,  and  with  his  steps 
comprised  earth,  mid-air,  and  heaven. 

6.  Vishnu  appeared  in  a  human  form,  as  Partuur- 
6ma,  the  son  of  Jamadagni  and  R&nuka,  in  order  to 
preserve  mankind,  and  especially  the  Brahmins,  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

7.  Vishnu  was  bom  as  tiie  son  ot  King  Dasaratha, 
and  under  the  name  of  Jlama,  in  order  to  destroy 
Ravano,  the  Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  other 
demons  who  were  then  infesting  the  earth.  The  ac- 
tions of  Rnma  form  the  subject  of  a  celelnnted  epic 
poem  in  Sanscrit,  called  the  Ram&yana,  and  attributed 
to  the  ancient  sage  ValmUd. 

8.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  AvatinM  itf  Tishnu 
is  his  aifwannce  In  the  human  form  of  X'rMno,  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  wholly  and  com- 
pletely Incarnate,  whereas  the  other  Avataras  are  only 
considered  as  emanations  from  his  being,  Krishna 
assisted  the  family  of  the  P&ndavas  in  their  war  with 
the  Koms,  and  through  them  relieved  the  earth  from 
the  wicked  men  who  oppressed  it.  The  history  of  this 
cmflict  is  told  at  lengtii  In  the  lIaliU>hAmta,  another 
great  e]dc  poem  in  Sanscrit 


9.  Atdiaais,bythefeIlowenofthe  Bnhnditicalnv 
ligion,  considered  as  a  delusive  Incami^n  of  VirtuB, 
assumed  by  him  in  order  to  induce  the  Asaraa  to  nban- ' 
don  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Vedaa,  by  whicb  they 
lost  their  strength  and  supcemacy, 

10.  Kaiki  ia  the  name  of  an  Avatara  in  which  Yisfaui 
will  appear  at  the  end.of  the  Kaliynga,  or  preaent  age 
of  the  world,  to  destioy  all  vice  and  wickedness,  and  to 
restore  the  world  to  virtue  and  pnri^. — Pmatff  Cgelwfm 
dia.   See  Buddhism  ;  Hihdooisic 

Awe  Maria  or  Awa  Maiy  (iTost,  Maryf),  tlw 
angel  Gabriel'a  salntation  ot  the  Vir^  Mary  wlw 
he  brought  her  the  tUUsgi  of  the  incarnation  (Lnkei, 
28).   It  ia  now  a  imycr  or  form  of  deratkn  im  the 
Romish  Church,  called  tbe  AwgeUe  SdMiM  (q.  v.). 
'  and  used  to  invoke  the  M  of  Maiy.   The  dwplett 
I  and  rosaries  are  divided  into  so  many  Ave-Marys  and 
so  many  Fater-nosten.    The  painsts  ascribe  a  wod- 
derfnl  efficacy  to  the  Ave  Haiy.  The  fidlowing  i*  the 
prayer:  "  Hail,  Mary,  fhll  of  grace,  the  Lord  in  with 
thee ;  blessed  art  Ukhi  amcn^  woma,  and  Ideasad  is 
the  fkvit  of  ^y  Womb,  Jesns.   Holy  Mary,  mother  of 
God,  pray  for  ns  sinners,  now,  anid  ia  tb*  hour  of 
death.    Amen."   Tbe  practice  of  using  this  prayer  at 
all  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  its  a»e 
I  before  sermon  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
I  wlien  Vlncentins  PerrerinSf  a  Spanish  Dominican,  be- 
,  gan  to  use  it  before  bis  sermons,  from  wboae  example 
I  ft  gidned  sndi  anthnlty  aa  not  only  to  be  ptefixed  to 
I  sermons,  but  to  be  idntd  to  the  Lord's  Pr^yw  ^  tiw 
Roman  breviary. — Bingham,  Or^,  Eedet.  hi.  xIt,  eh. 
|lvt  ¥»mr,Eet^Dict.B.T.;  Wetatf r.Welte,£Bmka 
Ladton,  s.  v.    See  RoaABV. 

A'vsn  (Heb.  Id.,        notkitiffiim,  hence  imt^wHj, 
as  often,  especially  idoMry,  and  so  concretely  an  UbI 
I  itself,  as  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  8),  a  contemptnons  name  gives 
to  three  places  on  account  of  the  idolatry  practiwd 
there.    See  also  Be-^-oni. 

1.  (Sept.  'Qv.)  A  plain  (TOJja,  Wta*',  valltf),  **  tbe 
j  plain  of  the  sun,"  of  Damascene  Syria,  mentioned  by 
!  Amos  (i,  6)  in  his  denunciation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and 
'  the  coontiy  to  the  north  of  Palestine.   It  U  nrnaHy 

supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  plain  of  Baalbek,  cr 
valley  of  Baal,  where  there  was  a  magnificent  temple 
dedicated  to  the  sun.   See  Baalhek.   Being  between 
I.ebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  it  is  supposed  by  Romhi- 
mOUer  and  others  (in  loc.)  to  be  tbe  same  plain  or  val- 
ley that  is  mentioned  as  "the  valley  of  Lebanon"  in 
Josh,  xi,  17  (comp.  Oesenlus,  IHet.  BA.  p.  AS).  Sonify 
however,  would  rather  seek  Aven  in  the  plain  four 
leagues  from  Damascus  toward  the  desert,  where  Mi- 
I  cbaelis  (A'ofcf  on  Amoi)  heard  ftpm  a  native  of  Damas- 
I  cos  of  a  valley  near  that  city  called  Cn,  and  he  quotes 
a  Damascene  proverb  referring  thereto;  bottliis  lo> 
I  cality  lacks  confirmation  (see  Henderam,  in  loc);  for 
'  the  informatioft  was  at  best  snspidoos,  and  has  not 
been  confirmed,  although  Uie  neighbortiood  of  Damas- 
I  ens  has  been  toleraUy  well  explored  by  Bnrckhardt 
I  {A^.  iv)  and  by  Porter.  Tbe  prophet,  however,  woold 
'  seem  to  be  alluding  to  some  prindpal  district  of  tbe 
1  country  of  equal  importance  with  Dsmascns  itself;  and 
!  so  the  Sept  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as  if 
■  pointed,        On,  and  expressing  it  in  their  version  as 
"  the  plain"  of  On,  by  which  diey  doubtiess  intend 
tbe  great  plain  of  Lebanon,  C(8le>Sv-ria,  in  which  the 
renowned  idol-temple  of  Baalbek  or  HeliopoUs  was  sit- 
uated, and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name  by 
'which  Amos  and  Joshua  detdgnated  It,  el-Bfiiia'u.  The 
appllcstion  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  eontera}* 
to  a  flourishing  idol-sanctnaiy,  and  the  [^y  or  paro- 
nomasia therein  contained,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
n>jnner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea.  The  latter  f^nently 
'  applies  tbe  very  same  word  to  Bethel.  SpcBkthaves. 

2.  (Sept.  'HXiovToXic,  Eng.  mai^g.  "  Heliopolis."} 
Another  name  for  On  (q.  v^  iiLE{nqrt,(jEzek.  xxx,  I7> 

I  The  intention  litWii^^tSf^tikVt^S^kk  to  pUy  npoa 
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the  noM  im  the  sante.  nuuner  a*  Amoa  and  Hoeea. 
Sw  No.  1,  above. 


Avila,  JuAX  cs,  a  famous  Sptolah  preacher,  «ur- 
named  the  "Apoatle  of  Andalnaia,"  becanae  he  spent 


3.  (S^.'Ov.)  A8hort«ribm(An»Bx,8)oftera-'***y«"™*f'>J»M^*"P'»«'>*'>8*®t*'**°™^ 


Avw  (q.  v.)  or  Bbthsu 


Liges  of  Andalusia,  was  bom  in  1500  at  Almodovar 


_t       T  *       1  _i     t      !  del  Campo,  in  New  Castile,  and  died  May  10,  1669. 

AveMriM,  JOHK,  a  rnMt^  7Ti^7^  .T"  He  b  the  author  of  a  namber  of  reUgious  works,  which 
*  Bb=  ta  IWO,  died  a  Zdb^  D^  b,  1690.    After  „e  stiU  held  in  great  esteem  by  EoSui  Catholics.  A 


Imiiig  been  In  sneeflOBlon  paster  at  Planen,  Gesmitz, 


great  esteem  by '. 
complete  edition  of  his  worlu,  together  with  a  biogra- 


**  ,  P^y.  was  publlsbed  by  Martin  Rnk  nnder  the^ 
I'Andalwsia  (Madrid,  1616,  2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  in 


Jena,  and  in  167S  became  superintendent  at  Zeitz. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  celebrated  Prayer-book,  which 
went  thiiHigb  a  great  number  of  editions  (Straaburg, 
1578,  ate),  and  wis  trans l&tad  Zader  into  Latin. 
Ht  alio  pafaUsbed  a  Hebrew  Oranunar  and  Dictionary, 
■Bd  savwal  other  'worka.--^oefhr,  ^ogrt^bie  Gini- 

AToneer  Of  Blood  (^K»,^,ftaiyD^n  ittf), 
a  term  applied  to  the  neaiert  idatlve  of  a  mmdeied  i  >? 

po»n»  i^ifnniidi  as  he  had  the  right,  and  on  him  de-  i  ^^^^^  ""^  Parah  (Josh,  xvni  It  may  have  been 

Totved  the  obligation  of  UlUng  the  murderer  (2  Sam.  \  «>  named  as  luivmg  ^n  settted  by  the  Ayites  (q.  v.) 
xiT,  7, 11)  wherever  he  met  him  (outside  any  of  the  when  expelled  from  Plulistia,  (Uthough  it  is  uncertain 
dtiw  of  refuge).    Respecting  this  custom,  universal  I  whether  they  penetrated  so  i!sr  in  to  tBe  intenw  of  the 


1757).  A  French  translation  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished by  AraauU  d'AndUly  (Paris,  1673,  fol.),  and  a 
German  1^  Sebenner  (Rotisbon,  8  vols.  1861). 

A'Tlm  (Heb.  Amim',  wkb  the  uttcle,  V^VSn,  He 
rtdfu,  or  tA«  AmUai'  tower;  Sept.  Aiifi  v,  r.  Aiiuv),  a 


aotoDg  the  Hebrews  fh>m  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  x, 
11;  xXTii,  46),  as  among  other  nations  of  antiquity 
(ft.  g.  the  Greeks ;  see  Welker,  p.  861  sq. ;  Wachsnratb, 
StOm.  AOertt.  lii,  241,  284 ;  the  inhabitants  of  Tra^ 
chonitis ;  eee  Joeephns,  A  nt.  xvi,  9, 1),  and  in  the  East 
to  tliis  day  among  the  Arabians,  Persians,  Abyssini- 
au,  Dmsee,  Circassians,  etc.  (see  Chardin,  iii,  417  sq. ; 
Niebohr,  BmAr.  p.  33  sq. ;  Reitm,  ii,  480 ;  Ea$t  lad. 
Mitmom.  Ser.  iii,  481 ;  Burckhardt,  TVar.  u,  872, 1011 ; 
Lobo,  Rrlatiim  d'Abifu.  p.  128  sq.),  the  Jewish  law- 
prer,  in  order  to  restrain  its  abuse,  appointed  (Exod, 
xxi,  13 ;  X nmb.  xxxv,  9  sq. ;  Deut.  xix,  1  sq. ;  comp. 

JMPph.  Ant.  iv,  7, 4)  six  cities  of  refiige  (ub^SM  "'HS) 


country  (Keil,C«mntatf.  in  loc.).  The  asaodated  names 
affiml  a  conjectural  location  eastward  of  BeUid,  and  it 
is  pofltibly  the  same  with  Ai  (q.  t.).   See  AviTB. 

Avla  or  AtIz,  kni^ts  of  a  military  order  of  Por- 

tngal  (order  of  St,  Benito  de  A  ins),  instituted  by  Al- 
phonso  I,  in  1147  or  1162,  in  commemoration  of  the 
capture  of  Evora  ftom  the  Moors,  whence  the  kni^ts 
of  this  order  were  at  first  called  kniKbts  of  Sania  Ma- 
ria d' Evora.  They  were  afterward  styled  the  Knights 
of  Avis,  from  a  place  of  that  name 
where  tbey  bnittafortress.  These 
knights  followed  the  rule  of  Ci-1 
teaox,  with  some  variations,  and  1 
their  duty  was  to  defend  the  true 
faith       force  of  arms,  to  keep 


ia  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  which  the  man-  _  ^ 

dayer  might  have  reconm,  and  where,  if  his  offence  MdVwearTrdli^ou^ 

*°  consisting  of  a  scapuUry 

ini  ^  death  of  the  Wgb-priert  at  that  time  acting ;       hood,  so  made  that  it  did 
*koBld  release  him  fh>m  the  danger  of  retribution,        ^j^^        ^tj^^g.  Their 
vtiile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wilful  murderer  was  to 
be  in  any  case  surrendered  to  the  pursuer  for  ven- 
pjuKe.    If,  however,  the  nun-slayer  quitted  the  city 
(Dent  xix,  6),  or  even  went  beyond  the  prescribed  lim- 


dress  of  ceremony  Is  a  white 

cloak,  having  tm  the  left  side  a 

cross  flmr-de-Hiie,  at  the  foot  of 

,       „     ,  «  ,  which  are  two  Urds.    In  their 

^^^''•>i"»  1  armorial  bearings  tiiey  .h>o  have 

alight  km  him  with  impamty.     See  AaTLUM.    A ;  \  They 

mnlsr  pro™ioii  prevailed  ""onK  the  Athenians  (see  j  j^.^^     Portngal  about  forty 

Wwhimmth,  ZWfc«.  AUerO^.  II,  i,  268;  Heftor,  ^/A*«  I  ^„„„derie8,  and  since  1660  tiie  grand  mastonhlp 


Bodge  of  ihe  Order  of 

AvU. 


G^riAigefff,  p.  136)  for  the  rescue  of  the  accidental  i 
nsD-slayer.  (See  generally  Micbaelis,  Mot.  RedU.  11, 
HI  tq. :  vi,  32  sq. ;  Hoffmann,  in  the  Hail.  Bncgd.  xi, 
Miq.;  Jahn..4r«UoMI,ii,  872  sq.)— Winer,  1,189. 
See  Blood-bktsxob. 

Avera.    See  Aaba. 

Avesta.    See  ZaxD-AvBSTA. 

Avignon  (jIwmo),  an  episcopal  see  of  France,  on 
the  BhoR«,  capital  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  20 
nilee  K.E.  of  Nismes.  In  1348  it  passed  into  the  poe- 
■noon  of  Pope  Clement  VI  and  his  successors,  and 
*u  the  see  of  the  pontiflb  from  Clement  X  to  Gregory 


of  the  order  has  been  fat  the  crown.— Uelyot,  Ordrm 
ieei^.1,860;  Landon,       JXef.  1, 874. 

A'vlte  (Heb.  AvB^t  only  In  the  plur.  V'VS,  gen- 
tile ftom  Avi)^  the  name  of  two  tribes  of  people, 

1.  (Sept.  Evalot,  Anth.  Vers.  "ATims,"  in  Dent. ; 
Gvctoci  "Avites"  hi  Joah.)  A  peoide  who  originally 
occupied  the  sonthemmost  portion  of  tliat  territory  in 
Palestine  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  the 
Caphtorim  or  Philistines  afterward  possessed  (Dent, 
ii,  28).  They  ore  nsoally  considered  a  branch  of  the 
Hivites,  a  people  descended  from  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  17), 
See  Hivm.   As  Oe  territory  of  the  Avites  is  men- 


XI,  L  e.  fbr  sixty  yean.   Balnze'a  Viet  da  Papet '  tioned  in  Josh.  xiH,  8^  In  addition  \o  the  Ave  PhQIs- 


f  ArigMm  (1698,  S  vols.  4to)  is  an  admirable  refntotion 
of  tbe  ttltntnontane  pretensions.  It  maintains  that 
At  boly  see  is  not  necessarily  fixed  at  Rome.  By  the 
Concordat  of  1801  Avignon  ceased  to  be  a  metropolis, 
bat  by  that  of  1821  it  was  re-established. 


tine  sUtes,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  included  in 
theirs,  and  that  the  expolsion  of  the  Avites  was  by  a 
Philistine  invasion  prior  to  that  by  which  tbe  five 
principalities  were  founded.  Their  territory  boKsn 
See  Pa-  ,  at  Gaza,  and  extended  sonthward  to  "  the  river  of 
Egypt"  (Deut.  ii,  23),  forming  what  was  tbe  Philisttne 


SevcralrouKCicawereheldinAvignon.  Themost  kingdom  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  when  we 
inportsnt  were .  1,  in  1209,  in  which  29  canons  were :  do  not  hear  of  any  other  Philistine  sUtes.  There 
idopted,  some  concerning  discipline,  and  the  others'  werethen AvHeB,orHlTife8,atShechem (Gen. xxxiv, 
*Cunrt  heretics ;  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  were  ex- '  2).  and  we  afterward  find  them  also  at  Gibeon  (.losb. 
'mnnonicated  for  not  having  oxpulsed  tbe  Albigenses;  is,  7),  and  beyond  tbe  Jordan,  at  tbe  fbot  of  Mount 
t  in  1327,  agunst  the  antipope  Pierre  de  Corbfere.—  '.  Hermon  (Josh,  xi,  8) ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
iMdim,  Mawml  o/CemciUi  Smith,  Taile$  ofCkurek  '  ing  whether  these  were  original  settlements  of  tbe 

)  Avites^  or  were  fbrmed  out^,^f  ,tiu) 
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nation  which  the  Philistfnes  expelled  from  sontbem 
nileetine.  See  Gkbab;  pHiunm.  According  to 
Eweld  (CeMUdke,  I,  810)  and  Bertlietn,  the  Awfan 
were  the  aboiigtnee  oS  PijesUne  Proper.  They  mey 
IwTe  been  so,  but  there  b  nothing  to  prove  tt,  while 
the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points  nther  to  a  no- 
madic origin.  Thus  they  may  tiave  made  their  way 
northward  from  the  iDeaert  (Stanley,  Stum  and  Pal. 
App.  §  88).  In  Dent,  il,  28,  we  aee  then  "dwelling 
in  'the*  villages"  (or  nomade  encampments— C%a/- 
xerim)  in  the  south  part  of  the  "  pl^n,"  or  great  west- 
em  lowland,  "as  fcr  as  Gaea."  In  theae  rich  posses- 
sions they  were  attaclied  l>y  the  invadiaR  PhiliBtines, 
"tbn  Caphtorim  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor," 
and  who,  after  "deatroying"  tliem  and  "dwelling  in 
their  stead,"  appear  to  have  pushed  them  fiutfaer 
north.  This  must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the 
paaaage  in  Josh,  xiii,  2,  8,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 
of  the  land  stUI  remaining  to  be  conquered.  (The 
punctnation  of  this  passage  in  oar  Bibles  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a  faO  stop 
at  Gesburi  [ver.  2],  thns :  "  This  is  the  hind  that  yet 
retnaineth,  all  the  Iwrders  of  the  Philistines  and  all  the 

Oesliurite,    From  Sihor  even  to  the  border  of 

Elcron  northward,  la  counted  to  the  Canaaoite,"  etc.) 
Beginning  fW)m  **  Sihor,  which  la  before  Egypt,"  prob- 
ably the  Wady  el-Arish,  the  list  jnuceeds  northward 
along  the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea-coast,  through  the 
five  lordships  of  the  Philistines — all  apparently  talien 
in  their  order  from  south  to  north — till  we  reach  the 
Avvlm,  as  if  tbey  had  been  driven  up  out  of  the  more 
southerly  position  which  they  occujued  at  the  date  <tf 
the  earlier  record  into  the  plains  of  Sharon.  It  is  per- 
bapa  worth  notice,  where  every  syllable  has  some  slg- 

nlficance,  that  while  "  the  Gasathite  the  Elvon- 

ite,"  are  all  in  tbe  singular,  "the  Avvim"  Is  plural. 
So  with  the  other  alx>riginal  names.  Nothing  more  is 
told  us  of  this  ancient  people,  whose  very  naine  is  said 
to  signify  "  ruin."  Possibly  a  trace  of  their  existence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  town  "  Avim"  (accurately,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  "the  Avvim"),  which  occurs  among 
the  cities  of  Beqjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  29),  and  which 
may  have  preserved  the  memory  of  some  fismllyof  tbe 
extinct  people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to 
talce  refuge  in  tlie  wild  hills  of  Bethel ;  jnst  as  in  the 
"  Zemaraim"  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  pn^bly 
a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zemarites. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  powribla  that  the  word  in 
this  place  is  but  a  variation  or  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Ai.  See  AviM.  The  inhabitanla  of  the  north-cen- 
tral districts  of  I^ilestine  (Galil«ans)  were  in  later 
times  distinguished  by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gut- 
turals, as,  for  instance,  9  with  1*1  (see  Lightfoot,  CAor. 
CaU.  eh.  87 ,  Buxtorf,  Ltx.  7ato.  cd.  484).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  "^m,  Hivite,  la  a  variation,  arisinn  from  this 
cause,  of  AWte,  and  that  this  people  were  known 
to  the  liiraelites  at  the  date  of  the  conquest  by  tbe 
name  of  Hivites.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
botli  tbe  Sept.  and  Vulg.  identified  the  two  names,  and 
also  that  the  town  of  ha-Awim  was  in  the  actual  dis* 
trict  of  the  Hivites,  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Gibeon,  Chephirafa,  and  their  other  chief  cities  (Josh, 
ix,  7, 17,  compared  witii  xviii,  22-27).  The  name  of 
tbe  Avvim  has  been  derived  from  Awa  (Ava),  or  Iv- 
vah  (IvahX  as  if  they  had  migrated  thence  into  Pales- 
tine ;  but  there  is  no  argument  for  this  beyond  the 
mere  similarity  of  the  names.   See  Ava. 

2.  (Sept  E^aioi.Auth.  Vers."  Avites.")  The  orig- 
inal designation  of  the  colonists  transported  from  Ava 
into  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser(3Kingtixvii,  3V).  Tbey 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  yibbaz  and 
Tartak.    See  Ava. 

A'Tlth  (Heb.  Avitk',  Pi-'IS,  nms ;  Sept.  riiatfi, 
Vnlg.  Avilh),  a  city  of  the  Edomltes,  and  the  native 
place  (capital)  of  one  of  theb  lungs,  Hadad  ben-Bedad, 


befoi«  there  were  khigs  in  Israel  (G«a.  xxxvi,  K:  ] 
Chron.  i,  46,  when  tbe  Heb.  text  has  n*:^?,  AftA', 
SepL  r*a3o/i,  V.  r.  Ttdai/t,  EwiS,  ViUg.  Avkk).  n 
would  seem  to  have  been  situated  at  the  north  sitai 
extremity  of  tbe  range  of  Moant  Seir,  as  the  UigH 
stated  to  have  thence  made  a  boetile  ineorakn  iatti' 
territory  of  his  Hoatdtisb  neighbors  who  were  leagKl 
with  tbe  Hidianitee.  Tbe  name  may  be  compel 
with  d-Ghotcfilheh,  a  "chain  of  low  hUla"  nientiooH 
by  Burcithardt  (p.  375)  as  lying  to  tbe  east  of  the  db 
trict  of  Kerek  in  Moab  (Knobel,  Catena,  p.  257). 

Avltaa  (properly  Sartiu  Alamiu  EdicMM,  or  £e4 
iita,  AvUut),  bishop  of  Tienne,  was  bom  at  T>i 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  fifth  century.  At  a  nlipoe 
disputation  between  the  orthodox  and  Arian  thaife. 
gins  in  tSl9,  be  was  tiia  leading  apokesmaa  nt  tk 
orthodox,  and  gained  the  confidence  at  king  Gowk- 
baud  of  Burgundy,  whose  son  and  sncceseor,  Sip^ 
mund,  he  converted  from  Arianism  (after  Gondeband'i 
death).  He  vigorously  attacked  tbe  Arian  ben^r, 
both  by  writing  and  speaking,  and  presided  at  tb« 
council  of  Epaone  in  617.  He  died,  according  to 
commonly  received  opmion,  Felmary  5tb,  btb,  li- 
though  other  accounts  assign  an  earlier  date.  He  wit 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  there  are  still  extaat 
nnmlier  of  his  letters,  homilies,  and  poems,  which  msT 
be  found  in  Sib.  Mm.  Patr.  ix,  560;  and  in  Bib.  Pt^. 
Gotland,  t.  x.— Dupin,  ffiaL  Ecd  Wriien,  v,  4. 

Awoldance,  in  the  Church  of  England,  takes  pUn 
where  a  benefice  becomes  void  of  an  incamlient.  Tb 
happens  either  by  the  death  of  tbe  incumbent,  or  br 
bis  l)eing  appdnted  to  a  preferment  of  such  a  kiad  k 
neeesearily  makes  the  living  vacant;  an  wlwn  a  tte- 
gyman  Is  made  a  Ushop  all  the  prefonnents  b*  btdd' 
fall  to  tbe  crown,  who  is  the  patron  for  that  time^  n- 
less  there  be  some  special  dispensation ;  or,  finally,  bj 
cession,  deprivation,  or  resignation.  In  the  flrst-Daiaeil 
instance,  which  is  avoidance  by  foct,  tbe  patron  naa 
take  notice  of  the  avoidance  at  tab  peril ;  in  the  Ivt 
case,  which  is  avoidance  by  law,  the  ordinary  ja&t 
give  notice  to  the  patron  to  prevent  s  lapae. 

ATlUlon,  Jom  Baptistk  Elias,  a  Frandstaa 
(Minim),  bom  at  Paris,  1662 ;  he  madeprofeasioi^Jaa- 
nary  Sd,  1871,  in  the  convent  of  the  Minima  (c^Ded 
Bom^mimti)  at  Kigeon.   He  began  his  career  as  ■ 

preacher  In  1676,  and  continued  until  1728,  L  e.  for 
flfly-three  years,  and  died  at  Paris,  May  16th,  1(391 
aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  much  sooght  after  as  s 
preacher,  and  left  many  devotional  works,  which  art 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Soman  Cbureh.  The  follow- 
ing have  beoi  translated  by  tiie  Romanizing  party  of 
the  Church  of  England:  "  Condnite  pour  paseer  sdnte- 
ment  le  tempa  de  I'Avent,"  Gmde  for  pamtg  Adent 
hotUy,  with  prefkce  by  Dr.  Pnsey  (Lond.  Ift44,  Itmi) 
"Condoite  pour  passer  saintement  le  Car^e,"  Gmd' 
far  patdng  Ltnt  kolity,  ed.  by  Pusey  (Lond.  1^ 
12mo);  "  L'Ann^  Affective,"  THe  Year  of  AfffcAm. 
ed.  t>y  Pusey  (Lond.  1846, 12mo) ;  EaAarittie  Jfafito- 
tioRf,  ed.  by  Shipley  (Lond.  1862, 12mn). 

Awakening  (1)  is  used  with  regard  to  individu- 
als, and  designates  the  ilrst  work  of  the  Spirit  in  ecu- 
version,  i.  e.  cummc&m;  (2)  it  la  also  spidied  to  mt- 
valt  of  religion,  in  which  mnlUtnde*  of  sinnoa  an 
awakened.  The  state  of  sin  Is  in  the  Kew  Twtsmeni 
represented  as  a  sort  of  sleep  or  death ;  Eph,  6, 14. 
"Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  trvm  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  When  man.  then, 
is  iiTDugbt  to  a  consciousness  of  his  sins,  and  to  feel 
sorrow  and  contrition  on  account  of  th«n,  and  thaee 
are  followed  Irr  a  desire  for  the  forgiving  and  rmew- 
ing  grace  of  God,  and  partly  -for  improvement,  tbe 
process  is  called  owaifmng.  The  expression  Is  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  althnuirii  the  thing  itself 
is  largely  explained  therein.  The.prod^l  son  was 
awakened  by  hls.||e^p^c4^vposi^vi>U«r  by  the 
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orrectiiig  lode  of  the  Lord,  Paul  by  th«  mincnkas 

ppuition  of  Christ,  Jndu  by  the  consequflDcen  of  bis 
■etrayal,  and  many  by  the  preaching  of  Jeaus  or  by 
lis  miracles.  Awakening  talcee  place  irhen  the  sin- 
ter, who  before  did  either  not  know  the  truth,  or  else 
reated  it  lightly,  becomes  strongly  Impressed  with  it, 
ind  gives  up  his  heart  and  mind  ta  it.  Comp.  Acts 
i,  86,  S7 :  "Thereflm  let  all  the  house  ot  Israel  know 
issuredlj  th«t  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom 
ye  have  crucUed  both  Lord  and  Christ.  Now  when 
they  heaird  this  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and 
^aid  onto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"  (Comp  also  il,  43; 
iv,  4 ;  T,  11 ;  xi,  28^  24.)  One  of  the  principal  aims  of 
the  preacher  in  presenting  the  word  of  God  and  of  the 
chnndi  in  theexerdsesof  dlvliw  worship  is  to  produce 
the  awakening  of  riunera. 

As,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
all  posdhle  agencies  of  deliverance  and  of  moral  im- 
provement in  hnmanity  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  church  holds,  and  rightly,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  S[drit  is  united  with  the  word  of 
Chrladan  truth,  and  also  whh  Tlalbla  relli^oas  exer- 
cises, in  fte  awakening  of  unners.   It  Is  also  right  in 
conddering  the  word  as  the  messenger  or  the  madiom 
of  the  Holy  S|rfrit    Awakening  may  also  result  from 
external  changes  and  events  in  life,  by  which  tmth, 
previously  received  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
sinner,  after  lying  apparently  dead,  is  rendered  active, 
aa  if  awakened  from  slumber,  so  that  the  sinner  him- 
self awakes  from  the  sleep  or  death  of  sin.    Among  the 
outward  causes  often  piodneii^  awakening  are  sick- 
ness, dther  onr  own  or  others,  parttcnlarly  such  aa  is 
the  result  of  sin ;  the  death'of  those  we  love,  or  some- 
times of  those  who  have  fellen  victims  to  their  dnsorto 
those  of  others,  or  perhaps  have  ended  their  life  by  sui- 
cide ;  or  the  death  of  sach  as  were  associated  with  ns  in 
onr  sinhil  career ;  also  shame  and  contumely,  or  a  &11 
Into  gross  sin,  either  by  ourselves  or  others,  whkh  dis- 
doeei  to  us  the  bottomless  nature  of  sin ;  deliverance 
out  of  danger,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  undeserved  bless- 
ings.   IntercouTse  with  pious  and  good  persons,  or 
sometimes  of  the  bad,  may  lead  to  awakening,  Some- 
times the  Spirit  uses  the  memories  of  youth  and  of  its 
inexplicable  feelings  and  of  confused  impulses  i  some- 
times solitary  meditation;  sometimes  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature ;  the  reading  of  biographies ,  the  study 
of  works  of  art,  as  means  of  amkening;   Both  good 
and  evil  can  be  made  awakening  in  the  lifia  of  man; 
thus  Rom. H, 4 :  'Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-snffering;  not 
knowing  ttiat  the  goodness  of  God  lea^eth  thee  to  re- 
pentance?" xi,  22:  "  Behold  therefore  the  goodness 
and  severity  of  God:  on  them  which  fell,  severity; 
bat  toward  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  fai  his 
goodness ;  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  off;"  1  Cor. 
X,  6,11:  "Now  these  things  were  our  examples,  to  the 
intent  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  tbey  also 
lost«d.    Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for 
ensamples ;  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  ■ 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come." 

The  effixb  loodnced  by  an  awakening  cause  differ 
widely,  both  for  objective  and  subjective  reasons.  In 
more  quiet  and  tranquil  natures,  its  eSbct  may  l>e 
■low  and  gentie ;  in  the  more  vigorous  ones  it  is  more 
fordble,  and  often  sudden.  Bat  the  weaker  natures 
>re,  on  the  other  liand,  more  easily  awakened  tluin 
rtroDger  ones,  while  the  tatter,  though  requiring  a 
rtronger  impulse,  are  more  likely  to  be  lastingly  im- 
l**ssed.  Where  moral  self- consciousness,  or  con- 
■tienee.  Is  yet  awake,  the  feeMeat  awakeidng  can  act 
tAftaally ;  hut  where  conscience  has  become  be- 
nombed  and  dormant,  a  more  powerful  impression  is 
nqnired.  It  Is  evident,  besides,  that  tbt  result  will 
b«  !Dl]uenc«d  by  a  varie^  of  other  causes,  such  as  the 
more  or  lees  enlightened  state  of  the  subject,  the  ener- 
gy of  the  impuhMB,  the  rehitions  of  life,  eittwr  fovora- 


or  unfkvmble  to  the  developmait  of  moral  sense, 
etc.  Of  course,  to  produce  saving  effects,  the  impres- 
sion must  t>e  lasting,  L  «.  it  must  not  merely  lead  to  a 
resolve  to  amendment,  but  must  work  it  out  also. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  of  a 
whole  lifetime,  through  which  the  awalroniag  must 
steadCutty  and  nncea^^y  act.  The  sinner  must  do 
all  in  his  power  to  apply  the  prevenient  grace,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  awakening,  to  the  redemption  of  his 
soul ;  for  without  the  dnner's  own  co-operation,  the 
work  of  sanctiflcation  will  not  be  accomplished.  In 
order,  then,  to  render  the  effect  of  awakening  persist- 
ent, it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  memory  of  it  continu- 
ally in  the  soul,  and  to  connect  with  it  all  tliat  follows. 
We  see,  therefore,  how  great  an  ottstacle  is  frivolity, 
which  never  looks  bock,  but  only  eonriders  the  present 
or  the  future;  and  for  that  reason  the  jangulne  tem- 
perament, while  more  readily  awakened  for  a  moment, 
is  more  difficult  to  impress  lastingly ;  choleric  natures 
are  touched  easily  and  deeply,  the  melancholy  lasting- 
ly, and  the  phlegmatic  widi  difficulty.  The  strength 
of  the  awakening  Is  measured  by  the  inward  pains  of 
penitence^  but  cannot  be  estimated  tty  the  outward 
tears  or  deoMnistrations,  partly  on  account  of  difi^- 
ence  in  temperaments.  Sanguine  and  choleric  sub- 
jects will  be  more  demonstrative  than  phlegmatic  or 
melancholic  wliile  under  the  same  force  of  awakening. 
— Kretil,  If.  T.  HafidaMeriKdi,  I.  v.  See  also  CoH- 
VICTION;  RetivaIh 

A.-wl(T^'^^,mar1tB'd,paf orator i  Sept.  6wf)nov), 
an  instrument  for  boring  a  small  hole  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ; 
Dent.  XV,  17).  Considering  that  the  Israelites  had  re- 
centiy  withdrawn  from  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  doulit  that  the  instruments  were  the 
same  as  those  of  that  country,  used  by  the  sandal- 
makers  and  other  workers  in  leather  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
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106).  In  the  above  passages  the  mri  Is  employed 
in  reference  to  piercing  the  ear  as  a  sign  of  perpetual 

servitude,  which  it  seems  was  a  cnstom  among  other 
Oriental  nations  (Petronlus,  Sats/r- 102),  and  it  was  the 
practice  in  Lydia,  India,  and  Persia  to  perforate  the  ears 
of  boj-s  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods  (Xen.  AtuA. 
iii,l,81;  Plutarch,  iSym;N)(.ii,  1,4).  SeeSSBVAKT. 

Axe.  Several  Instmments  of  this  description  are 
so  diBcrimbuted  in  Scripture  as  to  show  that  the  H«- 
brews  had  them  of  different  forma  and  Ibr  various 
ases,  (1.)  *,n3,  gartm'  (so  called  from  tAcfpkg), 
which  occurs  in  Dent,  xix,  S;  xx,  19;  1  Kings  vf,  7; 
Isa.  X,  16;  A^vn,  Matt,  iii,  10;  Luke  iil,  9;  corre- 
sponding  to  the  Lat  gecuris).  From  these  passages 
it  appears  that  this  lund  was  employed  in  felling  trees 
(comp.  Isa.  X,  S4),  and  in  hewing  large  timl>er  fia 
building.  The  conjecture  of  Gesenius,  tiiat  In  l  Kings 
V,  7,  it  denotes  the  axe  of  a  stone-mason,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  The  first  teitt  supposes  a  case  of  the  bead 
slipping  fhnn  the  helve  In  felling  a  tree  (comp.  2  Kings 
vi,  5).  This  would  suggest  that  it  was  shaped  like  fig. 
3,  whicli  is  just  the  same  instrument  as  our  common 
hatchet,  and  appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  to  the  same  general  use  as  with  us. 
The  reader  will  observe  the  contrivance  in  all  the  oth- 
ers (wanting  m  this)  of  fastening  the  head  to  the  haft 
by  tiiongs.    (2.)  nxTtt,  W^^K^^^^' 
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nent),  which  occurs  only  In  lam,  xliv,  IS  (where  it  ie 
rendered  "tongs")  snd  Jw.  x,  S.  From  the  latter  of 
these  passages  it  sppeani  to  have  been  a  Lighter  in- 
strument  than  the  {Receding,  or  a  kind  of  adze,  used 
for  fashioning  or  curing  wood  into  ahqie;  it  was 
probably,  thereftm,  like  figs.  4  to  7,  which  the  Eg}-p- 
tians  employed  fbr  this  purpose.  Other  texts  of  Scrip- 
tnre  represent  such  implements  as  being  employed  in 
car\'inK  images,  the  use  to  which  the  prophets  refer. 
The  differences  of  form  and  size,  as  indicated  in  the 
figures,  appear  to  liave  bean  determined  with  reference 
to  light  or  heavy  work.  The  passage  in  Isaiah,  bow- 
ever,  as  it  refers  to  the  Uacksmith's  operatknu  at  the 
fei^,  may  possibly  deugnate  some  kind  of  chisel. 
(8.)  D'nn;?,  kardom'  {horn  its  akarjmeti);  this  Is  the 
commonest  name  for  an  axe  or  hatchet.  It  is  of  this 
which  we  read  in  Judg.  is,  48 ;  I^.  Ix^iiv,  5 ;  1  Sam. 
xiii,  20,  21 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  22.  It  appears  to  have  been 
more  exclusively  employed  than  the  ganm  for  felling 
treeSf  and  bad  therefore  probably  a  heavier  head.  In 
one  of  the  Egyptian  sculptures  the  inliabitants  of  Leb- 
anon are  represented  as  felling  pine4reee  with  axes 
like  fig.  1.  See  Lbbamoh.  As  the  one  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  the  same  purpose  was  also  of  tbis  shape, 
there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  it  was  also  in  use  among  the 
HfAnews.  (4.)  The  term  a^in,  cke'rtb  ((Jesfrcyer),  usu- 
ally "a  sw(»d,"  is  used  of  other  cutting  instruments, 
as  a  "  knife"  (Josh,  t,  2),  or  razor  (Ezek.  vi,  1),  or  a 
tool  fbr  hewing  or  dresung  stones  (Exod.  xx,  25),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe"  (Ezek.  xxvi,  9),  and  there 
may  probably  mean  a  heavy  cutlass,  like  2,  or  per- 
haps battle-axe,  or  possibly  even  ]iick-a:ce,  as  it  is 
Aere  used  io  denote  a  weapon  for  destroying  bnild- 
Ings.  (6.)  A  iunilar  instrument,  V'^ISf,  ituAsAtT  (/eU- 
er),  is  once  spoken  of  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  6)  as  a  iMittlMze. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  Targum  (Jer.  xlvi,  22)  In  the 
sense  of  broad^xe.  (6.)  Inm  bnplenMnts  of  severe 
labor,  rrxrxa,  mt^urai'  (" axe,"  S  Sam.  xii,  31),  and 
tV^yo,  megavk'  ("axe,"  2  Chron.  xx,  8;  also  in  the 
same  verse  more  properiy  "  saw,"  and  in  2  Sam.  xii, 
81;  1  Kings  vii,  9),  were'  used  by  David  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants  of  Babbab,  but  their  form  can- 
not hi  made  out.  See  Saw.  (7.)  The  word  it^?, 
haneV,  rendered  "axe-head"  in  2  Kings  vi,  5,  is  liter- 
ally "iron;"  but,  as  an  axe  is  certainly  intended,  the 
passage  is  valuable  as  showing  that  the  axe-heads 
among  the  Hebrews  were  of  iron.  Those  which  have 
been  found  in  Egj-pt  are  of  bronze,  which  was  very 
anciently  and  gennally  used  for  the  purpose.  But 
this  does  not  prove  that  they  had  none  of  iron ;  it 
seems  rather  to  suggest  that  those  of  iron  have  Iteen 
consumed  by  the'corrosion  of  three  thoosand  years, 
while  those  of  bronze  have  been  preserved.  See 
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Hbltx.  (8.)  The  "  batdMXe,"  yva,  mtfipeW  (Ja( 
11,  20),  was  probably,  as  its  root  indicates,  m  hemrjmmt 
or  maul,  like  that  which  gave  his  Btmume  to  C^szia 
Martd.    See  Battlk-axb. 


Ancient  As^rlan  Axe-bead.   Fmn  Ike  British  Mummx. 

The  moat  common  use  of  the  axe,  aa  la  well  kaon, 

is  to  cut  down  trees;  hence  tlu  expresaioD  in  Ifatt-io. 

10,  and  Lake  ill,  9,  "  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  tb« 
trees"  (comp.  Silius  Italicus,  10 ;  also  Virfpl,  ,f.^ 
180;  Isa.  x,  SS).  That  trees  are  a  general  symbol  at 
men  is  well  known.  See  Fobest  ;  Trke.  (See  sbt 
Eaek.  xxxi,  8;  Dan.  iv,  7,  8;  Matt,  vii,  19;  xii,  33: 
Psa.  i,  8;  Zech.  zi,  1,  8).  What  Jolin  Baptist  tlicie- 
fore  refeia  to  is  probaUy  the  esdsioo  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  But  there  is  a  force  in  the  preposition  used 
here  which  escapes  the  ordinary  leadw :  the  exprcKiaa 
trpoc  rr}v  pi'^av  ran'  HvSptitv  ntrai,  denotes  that  it  had 
already  been  stmck  mUo  the  tree  preparatory  to  fdlh^ 
it,  and  now  only  awoHed  the  signal  for  the  utter  ven- 
geance of  Hearra.  The  axe  was  slao  used  u  dw  !»• 
Btmment  of  decollation,  to  which  there  b  ■llnsicai  in 
Rev.  XX,  4,  "The  souls  of  them  that  were  bAaA4 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  litorally,  "cut  with  as 
axe."  Hence  the  axe  itecomes  a  symtiol  of  the  divint 
judgments.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  hnmui  iostn- 
ment,  as  in  Isa.  x,  16,  "Shall  the  axe  boast  itictf 
■gainst  him  tliat  heweth  therewith  ?"  L  e.  Shall  the 
proud  king  <d  Assyria  boast  himself  against  God, 
whose  instmment  he  is  to  execute  his  pntpoM  ?  la 
Jer.  li,  20,  the  army  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  is  most 
probably  intended,  as  elsewhere  the  instmment  of 
God's  vengeance  Is  called  a  sword,  a  rod,  a  sconrfn 
(nee  also  Jer.  xlvi,  22).  By  axes,  which  were  a  pan 
of  the  insignia  of  the  Roman  magistracy',  was  denoted 
the  power  of  life  and  death  and  of  supreme  judgment. 
Axes  were  also  used  in  war  (Sidonios.  Carwt,  EL  v. 
247 ;  HcH«ce,  OeIb  Ir,  4 ;  Cam.  Stcnl  54 ;  Virgil,  ^fis. 

11,  ^).  Axes  were  used  in  sacrifice;  bence  called 
the  axe  of  the  Hierophant.  These  are  seen  on  nrkm 
coins  (Smith's  Hut,  ofCUm.  AtU.  s.  v.  Secniia). 

AxeL   See  Abmloh. 

Axiordmus  ('AfiMper^ioc),  given  by  Josephn 
{Ant.  X,  8,  G)  as  the  son  (or  successor)  ot  Isos,  and  £i- 
tber  (or  predecessor)  of  Pbideas,  in  the  list  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests,  apparently  Inrtead  of  Jkhoiada  (% 

v.).  .  See  HlOH-PBIRBT. 

Axlo  oocBTS  only  in  1  Kings  vii,  82, 8S, «  « tnos- 
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HJ^n  of  "T,  yad,  hmd,  ih  the  phrue  B-^I^IKn  n^il^, 
re<£o<A'  haki^tatmim',  handa  of  ti»  loheeby  I.  e.  their 
xisio-treet,  ss  ia  the  Anth.  Ten. ;  Sept.  x^P'f  ^o'f 
rpoxo'Ci  Tolg.  aieei.    See  Chabiot. 

.Ajctell,  Hbmbt,  D.D.,  wu  bom  at  Headham,  N*. 
J.,  Jane  9, 1778,  and  graduated  at  Frinceton  m  1796. 
AA«r  teachhig  aeveral  yean  is  New  Jersey,  he  re- 
mo-ved  in  1804  to  GeneTa,  V.  T ,  when  he  kept  a  clas- 
sical school.  In  1810  he  vaa  licensed,  and  In  1812 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Geneva.  At  the 
tizne  of  his  ohUnation  in  1812,  his  chnrch  consisted  of 
TO  members;  at  the  time  of  bU  death  of  about  400, 
In  two  nrlnla  hia  labon  bad  been  partiCQlariy  bless- 
ed. He  died  Feb.  11, 1829.  His  eldest  daughter  died 
ft.  ftnr  days  after  him,  and  was  {daced  in  the  same 
epwve. — Spngofl,  ^wiaii^  It,  454. 
Ayab.   See  Kite. 

Ayctolott,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chansh,  was  born  in  176^  and  entsred  tiu 
itinemit  mfaiistry  In  the  FlUladdpbla  Oonfetence  in 
1802.  After  28  years  of  activv  serrice,  he  died  at  Phil- 
adelphia, in  Hay,  1824.  "  PerliapB  no  man  gave  a 
more  dedded  character  to  the  pori^  and  excellence 
of  religion.  His  life,  as  well  as  his  preaching,  was  a 
living  comment  nptm  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  his  Master  owmd  bis  labon." — Mwmm 
of  Confermeety  i,  476. 

Aylr.   See  Foal. 

Ayliffs,  JoHiT,  D.D.,  Allow  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  dreaded  and  expelled  tea  the  publication  of  a 
woifc  said  to  contain  acandllons  aspersions,  entitled 
"The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Uie  University  of 
Oxford"  (2  vols.  8ro,  1714),  talcen,  in  fact,  chiefly  from 
Wood's  AlhmcB.  He  also  published  Parergon  Jurit 
Canottici  Anglicam,  1726,  and  a  "  New  I^mdect  of  the 
Roman  Civil  Law"  (Lond.  1784,  fol.),  one  of  the  most 
elabOTSte  miAa  In  En^lah  on  the  dvil  law. — Xew 
Gem.  Sbg.  Diet. 

Aylmeti  JoHX,  bishop  oT  London,  bom  in  1621, 
of  a  good  CunHy,  In  Nwfolk.  He  studied  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  bnt  chiefly  at  the  latter ;  and  after 
leaving  the  DaiTersities  was  apptdnted  tutor  to  the  cel- 
ebrated Lady  Jane  Gray.  In  1558  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Stow,  bnt  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
was  obliged  to  leave  England,  and  retired  to  Zurich. 
In  1562  he  became  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1576 
succeeded  Sandys  in  the  see  of  London,  He  seems  to 
iiave  been  as  vigoroasly  opposed  to  the  Puritans  as  t/t 
the  Romanists;  and  nnlia|^IIy,  amid  many  excellen- 
cies of  character,  he  had  a  persecuting  Bjdrit.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  his  severity  was  rebuked  by 
the  privy  council.  In  the  case  of  a  clergyman  named 
Benison,  who  was  imprisoned  by  Aylmer  for  a  sup- 
posed ffregularity  In  regard  to  his  marriage,  the  bishop 
was  desired  by  the  loivy  comcil  to  malce  him  com- 
penfation,  lest  in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  he 
should  recover  damages  "  which  would  touch  his  lord- 
ship's credit."  By  the  Puritans  Aylmer  was  ridiculed 
in  pamphlets,  scandalous  reports  were  actively  circu- 
lated to  bis  injury,  and  frequent  complaints  of  his  con- 
duct were  made  to  the  privy  connciL  Aylmer  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  into  a  more  retired  diocese, 
but  none  of  his  plans  toe  this  purpose  succeeded ;  and 
he  was  still  bishop  of  London  when  he  died  on  June 
3d,  1594.  See  Mdtiond,  £na^  m  Ae  Btfomatian; 
Neal,  Hia.  ofPttritaru,  i,  224,  866,  etc. 

Aylworth,  Jahes  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  and  one  of  the  others  of  the  Oneida 
Conference,  was  bom  hi  1788.  He  entered  the  minis- 
liy  hi  1823,  serving  chiefly  in  Central  New  York,  un- 
ti3  bis  superannuation  in  1847.  He  died  in  1848.— 
MmtOe*  cf  Cmfeimees. 

Aymo.    See  Hayko. 

AyilKMi,  JoHK,  a  Fnocb  writer,  lived  at  the  chwe 


of  the  17tti  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  at  first  a  Catholic  priest,  then  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Geneva,  and  married  at  the  Hague. 
He  again  returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in 
1706  was  put  by  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  in  the  Sem- 
inary of  Foreign  Missions.  In  1707  he  fled  to  Holland 
with  a  manuscript  (the  original  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  held  at  Jerusalem  in  1672  and  1678),  and  had 
it  printed  at  the  Hague  under  the  titie  MommaUa 
AuAenHqtm  de  FEplue  Grecqtte  (1708, 4to),  reproduced 
noder  the  tiUe  Lettret  Anecdota  de  C^ril  (Am- 
sterdam, 1708).  Aymon  was  judicially  pursued  by 
Clement,  the  librarian  of  the  French  king,  and  In 
1709  the  States-General  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
manuscript  Aymon  wrote  also  Adet  £cclenailiqiut 
et  civUt  de  torn  U*  Sj/nodt*  Nationtaa  dee  Egtittt  R6- 
formkt  de  la  Fnmee  (Rotterdam,  1710, 4to),  and  sev- 
eral woifcfl  on  the  Boman  CathoUe  Chnich^Hoefhr; 
Bu^qmUs  GiiUrab,  iS,  900. 

A'sagl  CA&i^oc),  the  &ther  of  Jonathan,  which 
latter  was  one  of  those  who  superintended  the  repudi- 
ation of  the  Gentile  wives  after  the  tetam  from  B^y- 
lon  (1  E«dr.  ix,  14) ;  evidently  the  AsAHBL  (q.  T.)  of 
the  genuine  text  (Ezra  x,  15). 

Asafi'lna  CAZIaif^oc),  one  of  the  Israelites,  "  sons 
of  Maani,"  who  is  said  to  have  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84);  bnt  the  name  is 
apparently  an  erroneous  repetition  for  the  Esril  just 
preceding  it  (Azareel  of  Ezra  x,  41).    See  Azael, 

A'sal  (Heb.  Atial',  bxK,  prob.  tiie  same  as  Aed, 
in  pause;  Sept.  AoctqX  v.  r. 'laffo^appanntiyaploco 
near  Jerusalem  on  the  east,  mentioned  only  in  Zech. 
xiv,  5,  as  the  Umtt  to  irtiieh  the  "ravine"  or  cleft 
(ve^i)  of  the  Hbont  of  OHves  will  extend  when  "Je. 
tovah  shall  go  finrth  to  fight."  Henderson  (Omment. 
in  loc)  regaiidB  it  as  the  froper  name  of  a  place  close 
to  one  of  the  gates  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  to 
which  the  cleft  or  valley  was  to  extend  westward,  so 
as  st  once  to  admit  those  who  should  flee  f^m  the  en- 
emy ;  but  this  seems  too  strict  a  literalism  for  so  flgoi 
lative  a  prophecy.  Fllrst  (//e&.  Wdrteri>,  s.  v.)  IncUnes 
to  Identify  it  with  tSu  Belk-ezel  of  Mic.  i,  11.  Perhaps 
the  conjecture  of  Geeoiius  (Tkei.  OA.  p.  144)  is  the 
most  easy  of  adoption,  that  ha  term  is  ^ply  an 
pellativo  for  bSK,  q.  d.  at  the  Mife,  1.  e.  foot  of  the 
mountain,  sc.  6livet.  The  supposition  of  Schwarz 
{PahtA.  p.  185)  that  it  is  the  present  village  A  tana,  or 
Bethany  (according  to  him,  the  Bvzd  of  the  Talmud, 
Mr^Uah,  V,  6),  evidentiy  proceeds  ftma  his  Jewish 
prejudices  agfdnst  the  account  respecting  Lazarus  in 
the  Gospels.    See  Erog^. 

AsaU'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolwiged  form  At$a^a'hu, 
qn^^XK,  retervti  hyJAooah;  Sept.  'EaeAlas  v.  r. 
'&^Atas ;  in  Chron.  'EcrcXi'a  v.  r.  £Am),  the  son  of 
Meshullun  (2  Kings  xxii,  8),  and  father  of  the  scribe 
Sbaplian,  which  last  was  sent  with  others  by  Joeiah 
to  repair  the  TemjAe  (2  ChroD.  xudv,  8).  B.C.  ante 
628. 

Azani'ah(Heb.^zanya&',  n^3TM,  Aeordby  JeAo- 
vah;  Sept.  'AZavia),  the  father  of'jesbua,  which  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  Le  vitas  that  subscribed  the  sacred 
covenant  after  the  exile  (Neh.  x,  S).   B.C.  ante  410. 

Asft'phtott  CJ^frntrftuSf),  given  in  1  Esdr.  t,  88) 
as  the  ftnf  named  of  the  fismily  heads  of  the  "sou  of 
Solomon's  servants"  tiiat  returned  f^om  Babylon ;  ap- 
parentiy  meaning  the  Sofhebeth  (q.  v.)  of  the  genu- 
ine text  (Ezra  ii,  56),  where  the  Heb.  has  the  article, 
n^^bn,  ktuSopietitJL 

Az'ara  CA<rapa),  one  of  the  heads  of  the  "temple 
servants,"  said  to  have  returned  from  the  exile  (1 
Esdr.  V,  81);  but  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  49)  has 
no  such  name  at  alL  . 

Asar'aBl  (Neh.  xU,  at^L      ^z^SKStUg  [C 
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Aza'reSl  (Heb.  Agaref,  bs^TK,  idped  by  God), 
the  name  of  Ave  men. 

1.  (Sept  'OJj»q\  V.  r.  EX117X.)  One  of  the  BeiOamtte 
slingers  and  arcbero  that  repaired  to  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Cbron.  xil,  6).  B.C.1064. 

2.  (Sept.  '£^9^  V*  'AirfM^X.)  The  head  of  the 
elerenth  division  of  the  mnridana  in  the  Temple,  con- 
dsting  of  himwlf  and  eleven  others  of  his  bmily  (1 
Cbron.  xxv,  18 ;  called  Uzzibl  in  ver.  4).  B.C.  1014. 

3.  (Sept.  'EZptiiX  V.  r.  'A^api^X.)  Son  of  Jeroham, 
and  viceroy  over  the  tribe  of  Dan  nnder  David  and 
Solomon  (1  Chrmi.  xxvii,  22).   B.C.  1014. 

4.  (Sept  'E^iitK,)  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants irf  Bml,  vho  renounced  the  Gentile  wife  vhom 
he  had  married  on  the  retom  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x, 
41).    B.C.  4d9. 

.  5.  (Sept  'EffpiqX  r.  'EffJpiqX,  'OJiiiX.)  Son  of 
Abasu  and  father  of  Amaebai,  which  last  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  128  mighty  men  of  the  priests  who 
served  at  the  Temple  under  die  snperviaion  of  Zabdiel, 
on  the  restturation  from  Babylon  (Neb.  xi,  18).  B.C. 
dr.  440.  M«  is  probabi  j  the  same  with  one  of  the 
first  company  of  priests  who  were  appointed  with  Ezra 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  newly  completed  walls  with 
trampets  in  their  hands  (Neb.  xii,  86,  wbm  the  name 
is  Anglicised  "Azaiael").   B.C.  446. 

Azari'ab  (Heb.  Atary<A',  n^-iTS,  Mped  hf  Je- 
hoeah,  answering  to  the  German  name  Gotihelf;  also 
in  the  prolonged  form  Azarya'ku,  ^n^iy,  I  Kings  iv, 
2,  5 ;  2  Kings  xv,  6,  8 ;  2  Cbron.  xv,  1 ;  xxi,  2 ;  xxii, 
6 ;  xxiii,  1 ;  xxvi,  17,  20 ;  xxviii,  12 ;  xxix,  12 ;  xxxi, 
10,  18;  Sept.  'AKapiaQ  and  'AZapia),  a  very  common 
name  among  the  Hebrews,  and  hence  I)ome  by  a  ooo- 
eiderable  nomber  of  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
especially  in  the  funlliea  of  the  priests  of  the  Ibie  of 
EleoMor,  whose  name  baa  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Aimiak,  It  is  neuiy  identical  and  is  often 
cwnfbunded  with  Ezra,  as  well  as  with  Zerahlah  and 
Ser^fa.    See  also  Azarias, 

1.  Apparently  the  only  son  of  Ethan,  the  grandson 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  u,  8).    B.C.  1856. 

2.  A  son  of  Jehu  and  fiuher  of  Holes,  of  the  tribe 
(rf  Judah  (1  Chrpn.  ii,  88,  89).   B.C.  post  1046. 

3.  A  person  named  as  son  of  the  high-prie(;t  Zadok, 
and  an  officer  in  the  cabinet  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
2).  B.C.  cir.  1000  He  is  perhaps  the  same,  however, 
with  No,  6  below. 

4.  A  son  of  Nathan  and  captain  of  King  Solomon's 
guards  (1  Kings  iv*  5).   B.C.  dr.  1000. 

5.  A  prophet  wlio  met  King  Asa  on  bis  return  from 
a  great  victory  over  the  Cnshite  king  Zerah  (2  Chron 
XV,  1,  where  he  is  called  the  f>on  of  Oded,  but  Oded 
simply  in  ver.  8).  See  Asa.  B.C.  939.  He  power- 
fully stirred  up  the  spirit  of  A»<a,  and  of  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy, 
which  has  been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idoUtrons 
worship,  and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God 
before  ttw  porch  of  the  Temple.  Great  numbers  of 
Israelites  fWm  Epbraim,  and  Hanameb,  and  Kmeon, 
and  all  Israel,  Jdned  in  the  national  reformation,  to 
the  great  stretigthening  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  season 
of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensned. — Smith,  s.  v. 

6.  A  hiph-priest,  son  of  Ahimaaz  and  father  (grand- 
father) of  Johanan  (1  Chron.  vi,  9),  perhaps  the  lather 
of  Am  aria  h,  who  lived  under  Jehoslwpbat,  Ung  of  J  u- 
dah  (2  Chron.  xlx,  11).   B.C.  ante  912.   See  Hioh- 

PRIEBT. 

7.  One  of  the  sons  of  king  Jeboshaphat  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  2,  where  the  name  is  repeated,  as  if  he  had  two 
sons  of  this  name).    B.C.  po^t  912. 

8.  Otherwise  ca3\vA  Ahaziah  (q.  v.),  king  of  Judab 
(2  Chron.  xxii,  6). 

9.  A  son  of  Jeroham,  who  Joined  Jehoiada  in  his 
pious  effbrts  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  and 
put  down  the  nsorpation  of  Athaliab  (2  Chron.  xxiii, 
V).  B.0.877. 


10.  AsonofObed,anotfaer"captainofAbnidtcd," 
who  joined  Jebdada  in  tha  oama  enterprise  (SX^hm. 
xxiii,  1).  B.C.877. 

11.  A  person  named  as  son  of  Johanan  and  fk&cr 
of  another  Amariah,  a  higb-^est  (1  Cbton.  vl,  IB,  ir. 
whom  some  suppose  the  same  as  Zecharlah.  sod  "f 
Jehoiada,  who  was  killed  in  the  reign  of  Joaxb  }a- 
dah  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20-22).  In  Ezra  vii,  3,  eitber  >» 
or  a  former  person's  fother  is  called  Ucsaroth.  B  r. 
dr.  809.  See  Hiqh-pbiest.  From  the  date  be  sf- 
pears  to  be  the  sante  with  the  bigb.|«ieat  who  oppnei 
King  Uzziah  (q.  v.)  in  offering  incense  to  Jcborah 
Chron.  xxvi,  17,  20).    B.C.  781. 

12.  Otherwise  called  UutAH(q.  v.),  king  ofJadik 
(2  Kings  xiv,  21 ;  xv,  1, 6, 7, 8, 17, 28, 27 ;  1  Chron.  io. 
12,  etc.). 

13.  A  son  of  Johanan  and  chief  of  the  tribe  ef 
Epbraim,  one  ofthose  that  protested  againFt  enslaving 
their  capUve  brethren  of  Jerusalem  daring  tbe  rei^ 
ofAhax^Cbion.xxTiii,12>.  B.C.788. 

14.  A  Lerite,  son  of  ZeiAaniali  and  &tber  of  Jed 
(1  Chron.  vi,  86).  In  ver.  24  he  is  called  Uezia  b,  tbe 
son  of  Uriel  and  fistber  of  Shanl.  It  ap[>ears  baa  i 
Cbron.  xxix,  12,  that  his  son  Jod  lived  nnder  Heie- 
klab.    B.C.  ante  726. 

15.  A  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Hezektah  (2  Cbmi. 
xxxi,  10,  IS).  B.C.  726.  He  seems  to  be  the  woe 
incorrectly  called  Ahitdb  in  1  Chron.  vi,  11, 12.  He 
appears  to  bare  co-opcnt«d  aeakrasly  with  tbe  kbic  is 
that  thraongh  purification  of  the  Temple  and  restcra- 
tion  of  the  Temple  Bcrvices  which  was  so  conspicnoof 
an  event  in  Hezekiah's  reiicn.  He  especially  iotoe^l- 
ed  liimsdf  in  providing  chambers  in  the  bouse  of  Ibt 
Lord  in  which  to  stow  the  tithes,  and  oflerintrs.  sod 
consecrated  things  tut  tbe  use  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vitas,  and  in  appdnting  overaeera  to  ttare  the  cbargi 
of  them.  As  tbe  attendance  of  priests  and  Levitef 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  sen-ices  depended 
entirely  upon  the  supply  of  snch  offerings,  whenever 
the  people  neglected  them  the  priests  and  Leviu* 
were  forced  to  Asperse  themselves  to  their  villagriL 
and  so  the  house  of  God  was  deserted  (comp.  Xeh.  x 
86-89  i  xii,  27-80, 44r-47). —Smith,  s.  v. 

16.  The  son  of  Hilkisb  and&ther  of  Seraiab.  which 
latter  was  tbe  last  hifih-priest  before  the  captivity  il 
Chron.  vi,  18, 14 ;  ix,  11  j  Ezra  vii.  1, 8).    B.C.  cir.  600. 

17.  One  of  tbe  "proud  men"  who  rebuked  Jere- 
miah for  advising  the  people  that  remained  in  Pdes- 
tine  after  the  expatriation  to  Babylon  not  to  retire 
into  Ef^-pt.  and  who  took  the  prophet  himself  snd  B«- 
ruch  along  with  them  to  that  countr}'  (Jer.  xtiii,  2-7). 
B.C.  687. 

18.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Abedkboo  (q.  v.)^  ont 
of  Danid's  three  Mends  who  were  cast  into  the  fiar 
furnace  (Don.  i,  7 ;  lii,  9).  He  appears  to  have  been 
of  tbe  royal  lineage  of  Judah,  and  for  this  resMin  w- 
lected,  with  Daniel  and  bis  two  other  compankms,  for 
Nebuchadnezzar's  especial  service.  The  thm  chil- 
dren, as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 

I  beauty,  and  vrisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelligence. 
They  were  no  lesa  remarkaUe  for  their  |aety,  tbdr 
strict  adherenceto  tbe  law  of  Hoses,  and  the  atcadfsft- 
ness  of  thdr  Mtb,  even  in  tfie  face  of  death,  and  Ihclt 
wonderful  deliverance.   B.C.  60S.    See  Dakiix. 
i     19  One  of  tbe  nobles  who  returned  from  Babylcn 
(Nefa.  vii,  7 ;  xii,  83),  and  Joined  in  the  oath  of  fidelity 
;  to  the  law  (x,  2),  and  assisted  in  interpreting  it  to  tht 
\  people  (viii,  7).    His  father's  name  was  Maaseiah,  an*) 
,  he  repaired  that  part  of  tbe  wall  of  Jerusalem  oppof  !t : 
his  house  Cifl>  88t  24).    In  Ezni  H,    be  ia  called  Se- 
RAiAH.   B.C.  446-410. 

I  Asaxl'aii  ('Afopiaci  the  Greek  form  of  .^aorSot). 
the  luune  of  sevepsl  men  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  "sons"  of  Emnten  (rather 
'  Harim)  among  tbe  priests  ^h^  ,prpDds4l  u>  reMamre 
'  tbdr  Gentile  wtv^^H^ti  AWS»tMttt3^Eadr.  ix,  SI) : 
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r  -videnUy  the  ITzziah  (q.  of  Uw  trae  text  (Ezn  x, 
!X). 

2.  One  of  the  nobles  stated  to  have  sopported  Ezra 
>n  the  right  while  reading  the  law  to  the  people  (1 
Eilsdr.  ix,  43) ;  but  the  genaine  list  (Neb.  viii,  4)  does 
not  contain  this  name, 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  expounded  the  law  on  the 
same  occasion  (1  Esdr.  iz,  48) ;  the  Azakiah  (q.  t.) 
of  tbe  Heb.te3ct(N«h.^7). 

4.  The  Bon  of  Helduas  and  father  of  SenUu  In  the 
Sennlogy  of  Em  ^  [Tolg.  4]  Eadr.  i,  1) ;  the  Aza- 
KiAH  (q.T.)  of  the  Heb.  Uneage  (Em  vil,  1). 

5.  A  name  asanmed     the  ugel  Baphial  (Toblt 
IS;  A6,1S;  vil,8;  iz,3). 

G.  The  name  (Song  of  8  Children,  ver.  2,  26,  66)  of 
Abednego,  Daniel's  companion  in  trial,  i.  e.  Azariah 
(q.  V.)  of  Dan.  i,  7.  He  is  mentioned  by  this  Greek 
appellation  also  in  1  Haoc.  ii,  68,  and  hv  Joeepbns 

nt.  X,  10, 1).   See  Dakibl,  Additions  to. 

7.  One  of  the  geneiaU  nnder  Jndas  Maccabeus  (1 
3I8CC.  V,  18) ;  he  was  defeated  by  Gorgias  near  Januiia 
(1  Mace.  V,  56,  60;  Josephus,  ^n^.  zii,  8, 2  and  6). 

^'sas  (Heb.  Azai',  tt9,  Ormg ;  Sept.  'AZovZ  v.  r. 
the  son  of  Shema  and  &tber  of  Bela,  a  Rea< 
benite  CI  Chnm.  v,  8).   B.C.  apparently  ante  747. 

As^l  [so  Hilton]  (Heb.  Auaet,  9tKT9),  a  word 
of  doubtful  interpretation,  occurring  only  in  the  ordi- 
nanoe  of  the  festival  of  ex^atlon  (Lev.  xvi.  8, 10, 26). 

1.  Some  contend  thai  It  is  the  name  itself  of  the 
poat  sent  iato  the  desert  So  Symmachns  rpayoc 
airtpxofifvoc,  Aquila  rpayo^  airo\t\vfiivog,  Vulgate 
Armca  omstarita;  hat  not  the  Septnagint  (for  r<ji  'Axo- 
TTOfiicaiift,  in  ver.  8,  ia  by  no  means  to  be  expl^ned, 
with  Theodoret  and  Cyril,  by  Airovifiirofuyip),  nor 
the  Mishna  (for  the  expression  n^nt^n  Mrcm 
ftniuta,  of  Yoma,  iv,  2 ;  vi,  1, 2,  is  only  added  as  a  gloss 
on  account«f  the  occurrence  of  n^tU  in  the  Heb,  text). 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  clause  of 
Ler.  xvi,  10,  the  Sept.  renders  the  Hebrew  term'  as  if 
it  was  an  abstract  noon,  translating  ^TStt9^  by  us 
Ttiv  Ammpxifv.  Bnxtorf  (AM.  Zee.)  and  Fagius 
(Cniici  Sacri  in  loc.),  in  accordance  with  this  view  of 
its  meaning,  derived  the  word  from  19,  a  goat,  and 
VTX,  tocfeparf.  To  this  derivation  it  has  beoi  object- 
ed by  Bocbart,  Winer,  and  others,  that  19  denotes  a 
the-goOL  It  is,  however,  allied  that  the  word  ap- 
purs  to  be  epicene  in  Gen.  xxx,  88^  Lev.  iU,  12,  etc. 

Bnt  the  application  of  ^1Mt;9  to  the  goat  itself  in- 
volves the  Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  difficulties.  In 
rer.  10, 26,  the  asasel  clearly  seems  to  be  distinguished 
OS  that  for  or  to  wliich  the  goat  is  let  loos^.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  prefix  which  is  common 
to  the  designation  of  the  two  lots  should  be  used  in 
two  diAnnt  meanings,  if  both  objects  were  beinj^. 

S.  Some  have  taken  Auiel  fbr  die  name  of  the  place 
to  which  the  goat  was  sent  (1)  Aben-Em  qnotes  the 
word*  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring  it  to  a  hill 
near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts  this  opinion  (f^ri- 
ticiSacri,  in  Lev.  xvi).  (2)  Some  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
with  Le  Clerc,  consider  that  it  denotes  the  cliff  to 
which  the  goat  was  taken  to  be  thrown  down.  So 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  Saadias,  Arabs  Erpenii  and  Jarchi, 
Interiffet  a  hard  or  diffieaH  place  (comp.  Mishna,  Yoma, 
vi,  6).  0)  Bochart  (_Hitnm.  1,  749  sq.)  regarded  the 
word  as  a  "plnralEs  fractus"  aJgnifying  desert  placx$, 
and  understood  it  as  a  general  name  for  any  lit  place 
to  which  the  goat  might  be  sent.  This  has  the  appro- 
bation of  Hackmann  (Prwcid.  Boer.  1,  232-275).  But 
Geseoioa  remarks  tliat  the  "plaralis  fractus,"  which 
exists  hi  AiaUe,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew,  Moreover, 
on  this  inteipiMatlon  the  context  (ver.  10)  would  con- 
tain a  palpable  taotdii^,  tm  the  goat  was  to  be  sent 
to  Aiaiel  in  the  wildemm  Hiveover,  no  snch  place 


as  Aiasel  la  daawhere  mentioned;  and  had  It  been  a 
mountain,  'ill  would  not  have  been  omitted, 

8.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  sutgect  ven* 
closely  take  Axaiel  for  a  personal  being  to  whom  the 
goat  ms  sent.  Gesenius  gives  to  ^  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Sept.  has  asrigned  to  it,  if  amicoft- 
fl-atof  is  to  be  taken  in  its  nsnal  sense;  but  the  being 
BO  designated  be  rappoaes  to  be  some  false  deity  who 
was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the 
goat.  He  derives  the  word  from  a  root  onnsed  in  He- 
brew, but  found  in  Arabic,  ^J7,  lo  remove  or  take  auKt^ 
(J7e&.  Lex.  s.  v.).  Ewald  agrees  with  Gesenius,  and 
speaks  of  Axaxal  as  a  damon  belonging  to  the  pro- 
Mosaic  religion.  (2)  Bat  others,  with  scarcely  less  su- 
perstition, have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the 
devil  himself.  So,  among  the  rabbins,  Menahem,  who 
mentions  the  four  arch-diemons  Sommael,  Azazel,  Aza- 
&t,  and  MachazeSl.  In  Pirke  Eluger,  c.  46,  it  is  stated 
that  Azazel,  for  the  )>ropitiation  of  which  the  goat  was 
let  loose,  is  the  same  dsemon  with  Sammafil  (compare 
Eisenmenger,  EiUd.  JudaiA.  ii,  157 ;  Zohar,  ai  Gen.  u, 
in  Castell,  0pp.  Poith.  p.  809).  In  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch,  Azazel  (not  Azazyel)  is  among  the 
chief  of  the  spirits  by  whose  doctrine  and  influence  the 
earth  was  corrupted  (viii,  1 ;  x,  12 ;  xiii,  1  sq. ;  xv,  9) 
and  among  the  Greek  writers  the  same  name  {Azalzel, 
'kZa\tiiK)  occurs  (Fabric.  Cod.  pteudtptgr.  1, 18, 168 : 
sometimes  AzaH,  'A^or;X,  but  this  by  conftision  for  an- 
other dsamon,  Asaifl);  and  in  Syrian  authors  (fiod. 
Nasar.  i,  240)  It  Is  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit  otherwise 
called  Boj^Mg.  The  same  title  ('As<r![i;X)  am'ong  the 
Gnostics  signified  either  Satan  or  some  other  demon 
(Epiphan.  liter.  84) ;  on  which  account  Origen  (con/m 
CeU,  vi,  p.  805,  ed.  Spenc.)  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Leviticns  in  question,  to  understand  the  d«vU 
as  meant  From  the  Jews  and  -Christians,  the  word 
passed  over  to  the  Arabians  (see  Reland,  De  Bd.  Mo- 
hammed, p.  189);  and  so,  in  later  magical  treatises, 
Azazel  and  AzaCl  are  reckoned  amon^  the  genii  that 
preside  over  the  elements.  Among  modems  this  view 
has  l>een  copiously  illustrated  by  Spencer  (De  legibvt 
HebrtBonm  ritualibia,  iii,  diss.  8,  p.  1039-1085),  and  has 
been  assented  to  bv  Rosenmuller  (tid  Lev.  in  loc), 
Ammon  (^Bibl.  Theoi.  i.  860),  Ton  Cola  {BiU.  Tkeol.  i. 
199X  Hengstenlierg  (CkriitaL  I,  i,  86).  The  following 
are  the  argnments  used  in  its  support:  (a)  The  con- 
trast of  terms  ("to  the  Lord,"  "to  Azazel")  in  the 
text  naturally  presumes  a  person  to  be  intended, 
in  opposition  to  and  contradistinction  from  Jehovah. 
(6)  The  desert,  whither  the  consecrated  goat  of  Azazel 
was  sent  away,  was  accounted  the  peculiar  abode  of 
daemons  (see  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  18, 14 ;  Bamch  W, 
86;  Tobit  viii,  8;  Matt,  xii,  48;  Rev.  xviii,  2;  M^ 
monid.  NeeoA.  iii,  SO),  (c)  This  Interpretation  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  early  derivation  of  the  word,  i.  q. 
il*"tTS,  signifying  either  strength  of  God  (comp.  Ga- 
briel), if  referred  to  a  once  good  but  now  fallen  angel, 
ot  powerfid  ag<dMt  God,  as  applied  to  a  malignant  dn- 
nmb  Spencer  derives  the  word  from  T?,/or(M,  and 
explaining  it  as  cito  reeedent,  which  he  afflrms  to 
t>e  a  most  snitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the  devil,  and 
committed  to  his  disposal,  Hengstenberg  affirms  with 
great  confidence  that  Azazel  cannot  possibly  be  any 
thing  bnt  another  name  for  Satan.  H«  repudiates  the 
conclusion  that  the  goat  was  In  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to 
Satan,  and  does  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away  laden 
with  Uie  sins  of  God's  people,  now  forgiven,  in  order 
to  mock  their  spiritual  enemy  In  the  desert,  bis  proper 
abode,  and  to  s3rml>olize  by  its  free  gambols  their  ex- 
ulting triumph.  He  conridere  that  the  origin  of  the 
rite  was  Egyptian,  and  that  the  Jews  substituted  Satan 
for  TypboDj  whose  dwelling  was  the  desert. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  explanation  is  forbidden  by 
the  total  absence  In  the  0.  Test  of  onV  n&req^e^to 
DigilizsG  by  VJODQTC 
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«vilg«nil;  and  it  would  be  aapedally  abhomot  to  the 
spirit  of  tbe  Hoaalc  eotmomy  to  nippoM  a  aolenm  offer- 
ing of  this  kind  to  have  been  made  oat  of  deference  to 
any  of  those  dmnona  the  propitiation  of  which  the  law 
so  explicitly  condemns  (Ler.  xvii,  7 ;  Dent,  xxii,  17 ; 
comp.  2  Chron,  zl,  15 ;  Psa.  evi,  ST).  The  obvious  ob- ; 
jection  to  Spencer's  view  Is  that  the  goat  formed  part 
of  a  sin-ofierhig  to  the  Lord.  Few,  periiape,  will  be 
aatisfled  witii  Hengstenbe^i  mode  of  meeting  tiiia 
diffienlty. 

4.  A  better  explanation  nf  the  word  lenders  the  de- 
signation of  the  lot  blMT;^,  "for  compkU  sending 
away"=Mtti«ir,  detert,  by  reduplication  from  (the 
root  adopted  by  Gesenlus),  being  the  Pealpal  form, 
which  indicates  intensity  (see  Ewald,  Kr.  Gr.  p.  242 ; 
comp.  Lthrffeb.  p.  869),  so  as  to  signify  total  teparalion 
(Tholuck,  Nebr.  p.  80;  Bihr,  St/mbolik  d.  Moi.  Culttu, 
ii,  666),  1.  e.  fVom  sin,  q.  d.  a  bearer  away  of  guilt ; 
a  sense  agreeable  to  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (axo- 
vofiiraiot,  as  explained  by  Suldss,  and  as  nsed  by  J*ol- 
lux,  V.  26),  the  solution  of  Josephus  (AtU.  iii,  10, 8),  and 
the  explanation  of  other  ancient  writers  (Cyrill,  eotUra 
Jidian.  {% ;  comp.  Snicer,  Theaaur.  Ecckt.  i,  468).  The 
only  objection  that  has  been  offered  to  this  interpreta- 
tion is  that  it  destroys  the  exact  antithesis  between 
Jehovah  and  Azazel,  by  nuking  the  Utter  a  thing  and 
Dot  a  person,  like  the  former.  But  this  assumes  that 
it  waa  the  design  of  Moees,  in  expressing  himself  thus, 
to  preserve  an  exact  antithesis,  which  is  1^  no  means 
evident.  If  we  render  **tlw  one  for  Jehovah  and  the 
other  for  an  utter  removal,"  a  meaning  sufflciently 
clear  and  good  is  obtained.  See  ATOHEHSirr,  Day  or. 

For  a  farther  discussion  of  the  import  and  applica- 
tion of  this  word,  see  Prof.  Bosh,  AziaeL  or  (Ae  LevU' 
ical  Seaj»ifoaty  in  the  ^m.  Bib.  Repo$.  July.  1842,  p. 
116-136;  He^anaen,  Ob*,  de  nomme  A$tad  (Havn. 
1888;  comp.  17ieobff.lMer4aiaU.imy,  Gesenlus,  Tket. 
Htb,  p.  1012  sq. ;  Schaffshausen,  De  hirco  emutario 
ejiuquertii6ut(lAje.n3G);  SbrGAer,  De  A taxelie  hirco 
^wjue  rU.  (Marb,  1726) ;  Von  Slooten,  Dt  Mrco  qui  ex- 
^atioiuM  die  ceuU  Atazeti  (Fnnec.  1726) ;  Frischinnth, 
De  hirco  emiitario  (Jeo.  1664-1668);  Zeitmann,  Dejurci 
emiaarii  ductore  (Jen.  1701).    See  Scafb-goat. 

Asaxi'ah  (Heb.  in  the  probnged  form  Azazya'kn, 
invT?,  tfrmgOteaedhj  Jthooak;  Sept.  'OJ^iacbut  v. 
r.  in  2  Chron.  'OZaZai),  the  name  of  three  men. 
-    1.  One  of  the  Levitical  harpers  in  the  Temple  un- 
der David  (1  Chron.  xv,  21).    B.C.  cir.  1048. 

2.  The  fiuber  of  Hoshea,  which  latter  was  die  vice- 
roy over  the  Ephraimites  under  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  20).   B.C.  ante  1014. 

3.  One  of  the  inferior  overseers  of  tlie  Temple  offer- 
ings under  Hezeklah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  18).   B.C.  726. 

Asbas'aTethCAtr^Mps^  v.  r.  'Aa^oita^ar.Vnlg. 

A^a2areih\  given  (1  Esdr.  T,  69)  as  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  king  who  planted  the  Samaritan  colonies  in 
Palestine;  evidently  a  cormption  for  EsARlubDOH 
(q.  v.)  in  the  true  text  (Ezra  iv,  2). 

Az'buk  (Heb.  Adndt',  p^STT,  ttnmg  dmuiatioK; 
Sept.  'AZjiovx  V.  r.  'ACq/Sovk),  the  father  of  Xehe- 
miah,  which  latter  was  ruler  of  the  half  of  Beth-zur, 
and  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jemsalem  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Neb.  iii,  16).    B.C.  ante  446. 

Axe'lcah  (Heb.  Aukah',  rt|7T7,  dug  over ;  Sept.  in 
josh  XV,  86,  'la^ijca ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  7,  'AZjita ;  else- 
where 'AZr^a),  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Ju(Uh  (Josh. 
XV,  35 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  1).  It  had  suburban  villages  i 
(Neh.  xi,  80),  and  waa  ■  place  of  cooriderable  strength 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  7).  The  eonfedmted  Amwitish  kings 
of  Jemaatem,  Hebron,  Jarmnth,  L«chirii,*and  E^on, 
were  here  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua,  and  their  j 
army  totally  destroyed  by  an  extraordinary  shower  of 
hailstones  from  heaven  (Josh,  x,  10,  II).  It  is  named 
with  Adullam,  Shaaraim,  and  other  places  known  to 


have  been  in  that  locality  (Jodi.  XV,  85;  8Chnn.xi, 
9;  Neh.  xl,  80^  but  is  most  deariy  deflaed  as  bdiu  j 
near  Shochdi  (thatia,  the  iustbanoDe)[see  Shocbobj 
(I  Sam.  xvii,  1).   Joshua's  pursuit     the  Canaanite* 
after  the  battle  <rf  BeAJmnm  extended  to  Az^ah  ' 
\  (Josh.  X,  10, 11).   Between  Azekab  and  Shochoh,  an 
easy  step  out  of  their  own  teniUffy,  the  PhilistiiMs  en- 
camped before  the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  kiUad 
CI  Sam.  xvii,  1).   It  waa  among  the  cities  foftiifiad  hy 
Reboboam  ^  Chron.  xi,  9),  waa  stiB  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  i 
xxxiv,  7),  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  placee  ie>  ' 
occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  fttim  captivity 
(Neh.  xi,  80).    EuseUus  and  Jerome  state  (OwMuaC. 
s.  V.)  that  there  was  in  their  time  a  town  in  this  quar- 
ter called  Estea,  situated  between  Jerusalem  and  Eleu- 
theropoUs,  whidh  was  pmbably  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Jodina  (see  Reland,  PabetL  p.  808).  Ac- 
cording to  Schwarz  (Attest,  p.  10^  ft  b  represented 
by  the  modem  village  Tell  Eaakana,  three  miles  east 
of  Saphia  or  Alba  Specula ;  but  this  appears  rather  to  . 
be  from  the  name  Zechariah  (Tell  Zachar^fo,  Robin-  '. 
son's  Raearcha,  ii,  848).    Tlie  notices  wmild  corre- 
spond better  to  the  present  Zaabtha,  maiked  on  Zim- 
mermann's  J/opaltttletotbe  nortb-eastof  B^tJibrin 
(Eleutheropolis) ;  bat  that  is  In  the  hiU  country,  be- 
yond the  Jerusalem  road,  which  was  the  bounduy  of 
tiie  group  in  Josh,  xv,  86.    See  Tries.  Tan  de  Yelde 
(Memoir,  p.  291)  seems  to  have  fixed  its  site  as  that  of 
a  village  on  a  high  hill-top  called  ^Uei,  about  l^mUes  | 
N.  of  Daman,  and  between  4  and  6  nules  E.N.E,  of  | 
Shuweikeb  (Robinson,  Regettrdeg,  ii,  842  note). 

A'mI  (Heb.  Attei',  ^XM,  nobU;  Sept  'E<niX),  the 
son  of  Eleaaab,  of  the  deacendants  of  king  Saul,  and 
fotber  of  six  sons  (1  Chron.  viii,  87,  88;  ix,  4S,  44). 
B.C.  considerably  post  1037.    See  Azal. 

A'zem  (Heb.  E't»em,  DXS,  a  bone,  in  pause  A  'torn, 
Q3t7 ;  Sept.  'Aaifi  v.  r.  'Atro^,  'laoov),  a  city  in  the  , 
tribe  of  Simeon,  originally  included  within  the  south-  | 
em  teiritorv  of  Judab,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Balah  (or  j 
Bilbah)  and  Eltolad  (or  Tolad)  (Josh,  xv,  29 ;  xii,  3 ;  i 
1  Chron.  iv,  29,  in  which  last  passage  it  is  An^icized 
"Ezem,"  Sept.  Boaaofi  v.  r.  Ai<n'/i).    Hiese  notices 
afford  only  a  slight  ground  fbr  a  conjectural  location, 
perhaps  in  the  great  plain  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  tribe,  possibly  at  the  ruins  on  TeUAkkmar(TM 
de  Telde,  Map). 

AMphn'rith  CApoifovpid,  Tulg.  omitsX  given 
(1  Eedr.  v,  16)  as  the  name  of  a  man  whose  deacend- 
ants (or  a  place  whose  tnhaUtants),  to  tiie  number  of 
102,  returned  fVom  tiie  captivity;  but  the  ori^nal  lists 
have  the  name  Jorah  (Esra  ti,  18)  or  Haeitb  (Kdi. 
vii,  24),  and  the  number  112. 

Asa'tas  ('A^irrac  V.  r.  'AZnvav\  given  (1  Eadr. 
v,  16),  in  connection  with  Ceilsii,  as  the  name  of  an- 
other man  whose  descendants  (or  place  whose  inhab- 
itants), to  the  naraber  of  67,  returned  from  tlie  captir- 
Ityi  but  the  genuine  lists  (Emii,  16;  Neh.  vii,  21) 
have  no  corresponding  names. 

Az'gad  (Heb.  Atga^,  TftTS,  itrong  in  fortne; 
Sept  'AtTfot,  'AlyaS),  the  head  of  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Israelitea  wboae  deecoidantB,  to  the  number  of 
1222  persona,  returned  fhni  Batpylim  witii  Zenibl»bel 
(Ens  !i,  12;  Neh.  vU,  17),  nod  111  nudes  aftenmd 
wtthEsn(Etmv]ll,12;  NBh.x,16>  B.C.«nta5M. 

Axi'a  (^AZiaq),  one  of  the  "  temple  servants"  whose 
eons  returned  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  81);  evi- 
dentiy  the  UzzA  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezn  ii, 
49;  Neh.  vii,  51). 

AsS'ei'  (Ut  id.,  fw  the  Gre^  text  is  lost),  the  sou 
:  of  Marimoth  and  fiither  of  Anurias,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ezra  (2  (Tulg.  4]  Esdr.  i,  1) ;  evidentiy  the  Aubi- 
AH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  vii,  S). 

(Heb^j^^^|^9$,4XX  pnrt.  a 
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iitra«Ced  fonn  (1  Chron.  xr,  SO)  of  ths  name  Jaazi- 
,  (q.  v.^  in  the  ume  cbaptar  (ver.  1^. 

A^'XSL  (Heb.  ^2Wi',  KT-'TT,  ;  Sept.  'O^li^a), 
.  Israelite,  one  of  the  descendanta  of  Zattu,  who  di- 
irced  the  foreign  wife  thit  he  had  married  on  the  re- 
m  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  27).    B.C.  459. 

AtsTotw  (*A£ij|o£),  a  king  of  Emesa,  who  embraced 
idaism  in  Older  to  many  Ihiuilla;  'bat  she  after- 
ard  daMrted  him  for  Felix  (Josephus,  Ant.  zz,  7, 1, 
.  Ha  died  In  ths  flrrt  /ear  of  Nero  (A.D.  64),  and 
as  aiiccaadad  hy  Us  brotbar  SonmnB  (Jonph.  ift.  6, 4). 

A^'mmith  (Heb..  Jtma'wO,  ni^T9,  periiape 
rottff  as  (fead ,-  Sept.  'Avfuid  and  'A^/m^)^  the  name 
r  three  men,  and  aim  of  a  place. 

X.  A  Barhtunite  (or  Bahammite),  one  of  DarM'a 
lirty  wan{on(23ani.xxiU,81;  1  Cbron.  xi,  68),  and 
tther  of  two  of  Idi  flunons  alingers  (1  Clnon.  ^  8). 
l.C.  1061. 

S.  Tbe  second  named  of  the  thne  sons  of  Jehoadah 
L  Chron.  Tiii,  86)  or  Jarah  (iz,  4SS),  a  descendant  of 
onatfaan.    B.C.  post  10S7. 

3.  A  son  of  Adlel,  and  orerseer  of  tbe  royal  treasn- 
Y  under  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25). 
l.C.  1014. 

4.  A  village  of  Jndah  or  Benjamin,  and  mentioned 
a  connection  wifli  Geba  (Neb.  xii,  29).  Forty-two 
«rsons  residents  of  this  place  were  enrolled  in  the 
ist  of  those  that  returned  from  tbe  captivity  at  Baby- 
on  (Ezra  II,  SI;  Nah.  vil,28;  In  wUcb latter  passage 
he  place  is  called  Bbth-askatbtb).  The  corre- 
ponding  AraUc  name  A»m6t  Is  still  fonnd  in  Pales- 
ine,  bnt  not  In  a  location  corresponding  to  the  one  In 
[nestion  (Robinson's  Reaearcha,  m,  102 ;  De  Ssnlcy's 
Vamtivs,  i,  91).  Schwarz  (PaUM.  p.  12fi)  conjectures 
bat  tbe  name  of  this  place  may  have  been  derived 
torn  that  of  tbe  Beiqamite  preceding;  but  he  con> 
Snmds  it  with  Alemeth,  Almon,  and  even  Baharim: 
rfae  notices  seem  to  point  to  some  locality  In  the  north> 
im  environs  of  Jerusalem ;  hence  Bitter  (fr^.  xvi, 
»19)  identifies  it  with  BiMmek,  a  village  north  of  the 
ate  of  Anatbotb  (Tan  de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p.  291)'. 

Ax'mon (Reb.Atsinon',  ']il3X7,s<ron^f  Sept.'Affs- 
ihiva,  'SiXftutvav),  a  place  on  the  southern  border  of . 
E^estine,  between  Hazar-adar  (beyond  a  bend  at  Kai^ 
kaa)  and  "the  river  of  Egypt"  (Num.  xxxiv,  4,  6; 
losh.  XT,  4).  Tbe  site  is  perhaps  marked  by  the  mins 
on  a  hlU  near  Wadg  et^Au^m  (Robinson,  Retettn^,  i, 
»6),  near  the  junction  of  Wady  Fatets  with  "Wady  Ru- 
Itaibeh  [see  Tbibe],  about  half  way  between  Elosa 
ud  Behoboth  (Van  de  Yelde's  tfc^y.   See  Hbshmom. 

Az'poth-ta'bor  (Heb.  ^«ort'  Tabor',  m'jTK 
niSFI,  mn  [L  e.  tanmiU]  rafior  [comp.  Uzzen-She* 
rah,""Chialoth.Tabor"];  8ept.'Ai:v«aae[/3w()),atown 
OD  the  western  border  of  Naphtali,  between  the  Jordan 
and  Unkkok  (Josh,  xix,  34).  It  is  placed  by  Ense- 
blus  {pnomatt,  s.  v.  'AamniiS)  in  a  plain  not  Ikr  from 
DiocMavsa.  Nritherof  these  noHces,  however,  would 
allow  a  poutlon  near  Tabor,  as  the  name  implies ;  for 
the  territory  of  Zebnion,  at  least,  Intervened.  See 
Tribe.  They  may,  however,  be  somewhat  combined 
in  a  conjectoral  locality  at  Uie  eastern  edge  of  the 
plain  el-Buttan^  in  the  vidnity  of  .^kdi  Ha^. 

JL'zot  (AXwp,  from  "119,  to  Aei^),  one  of  the  pater- 
nal ancestors  of  Christ  (Matt,  i,  IS,  14) ;  perhaps  the 
same  wiUi  Azbikax  (1  Chron.  ill,  23)     See  Azzur. 

AsoT,  or  Asotliu,  John,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
bom  m  1538  at  Zamora,  in  Spun,  died  in  1608.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  thecJogy,  first  at  Alcala,  and  snbeeqnently 
in  the  Jeniit  'Collegfl  at  Home.  He  pabllshed  his  lec- 
tures on  mond  tbeology  under  the  title  IniHtiaioaa 
Mania.  Some  of  tbe  opinions  advanced  in  this  work 
produced  a  considerable  sensation.  He,  for  instance, 
finds  it  "probatde"  that  it  is  allow«Id«  txt  a  man  who 


is  threatened  by  another  with  a  box  on  the  ear  to  kill 
the  aggressor.  The  Dominicans  violently  attacked  this 
inoposition,  hot  Pope  Clement  VIII  authorized  a  new 
edition  of  the  work.  Subaequently  Faseal  resumed  the 
attack  In  his  LgUra  Pnvaaaltt,  hk  wbidi  the  *'prob- 
abilism,"  m  tbe  doctrine  of  probable  opinions,  of  wbkh 
Azorins  is  one  of  the  authors,  Is  severely  censored. 
Notwithstanding  these  attacks,  the  work  of  Azorins 
had  a  large  circulation  in  Italy,  In  Spain,  and  even 
in  France,  and  was  recommended  \iy  Bossnet  to  his 
priests.  The  InttUviima  have  frequently  been  pnb- 
lisbed  at  Venice,  Cologne,  Bome,  Lyons,  and  other 
ldaces.--Hoefer,  ^ogr^pkie  Ginirait,  iii,  935. 

Aao'tDS  (*A(a»roc),  tbe  Gnednd  fma  (Acts  viii, 
40;  sol](aoe.iT,16;  t,68;  x, 77,78, 88;  ^4;xiii, 
84;  XTl,l(9ofthenameofthedlgrA8RDOD(q.T.). 

AZO'TCS,  MOUNT  ("AJtirw  Jipoc,  or  'A^i^roc 
opO£ ;  Vulg.  mofu  Azott),  a  spot  to  which,  in  the  battle 
in  which  Judas  Maccabvus  fell,  he  pursued  the  brokmt 
right  tfia^  of  Bacchidea*  army  (1  Mace,  ix,  16).  Joee- 
pbns  (An*,  xii,  11, 1)  calls  it  Aza  ("AW,  or  Atara,  'XZa- 
pa,  according  to  many  HSS.),  which  Ewald  finds  in  a 
mountain  west  of  Bh^^  under  the  form  Atara,  the  • 
PhDisttneilsfidRf  bdng,lnUs  oi^nion,  ontoftluqnes- 
tion.  Bat  it  is  poasiUe  that  the  l«sfc4urawd  owuiih 
ment,  SeatOj  was  at  some  distance.  ' 

As'riSl  (Heb.  Atrid',  ^IX^'^IIS,  help  of  God),  the 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept  'O^iqX.)  Tbe  fiitber  of  Jorfanotb,  which 
latter  was  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  tmider  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xxvii,  Iff).    B.C.  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'U^lfiufK.')  One  of  the  valiant  beads  of 
families  of  the  tribe  of  Hanosseb  east  who  were  taken 
into  capUvity  by  the  Assyrians  as  a  punishment  of 
their  national  idoUtr7(lCbn».T,  24).  B.CdT.741. 

3.  (Sept.  'EffpiiiX.)  The  Atberof  Seralah,  which  lat* 
ter  was  one  of  the  persons  ordered  by  King  Jehoiakim 
to  seize  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  imprison  them  for 
sending  liim  tbe  roll  of  threatening  prophecy  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  26).   B.C.  606. 

Aa'rikam  (Heb.  Asnlom',  &;?'ni9,  Mp  against 
the  tnemtfi  Sept.  'El^pueAft  or  'E^'ira/i,  once  pChnm. 
xxvlli,  73  'EZpacav),  the  name  <k  four  men. 

1.  The  first  of  the  six  sons  of  Asel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Cfaron.  viii,  86 ;  Iz,  44).    B.C.  post  1087. 

2.  (Joaeidina,  'Efudv,  Ant.  ix,  18, 1.)  The  governor  ■ 
of  the  king's  hoiise  hi  the  time  of  Abac,  aUn  fay  Zicbri 

an  Epbralmite  (2  Chron.  zxvii!,  7).    B.C.  dr.  788. 

3.  A  Levite,  son     Hashahiah  and  Aitber  of  Has* 
sbub  (1  Chron.  iz,  14 ;  Neh.  xi,  16).    B.C.  ante  686. 

4.  The  lost  named  of  the  three  sens  of  Neariab,  a 
descendant  of  Zembbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  28).  B.C.  dr. 
404.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Azob  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  EUaUm  and  fUber  of  Sadoc  in  Matt,  i,  18, 14  (see 
Strong's  Harm,  and  Erpot.  of  Go^eb,  p.  16, 17). 

Axa'bah  (Heb.  AtxixA',  raiTS,  daeried),  the 
bams  of  two  women. 

1.  (Sept.  'ACovjSti  T.  r.  FaZovfii.')  The  first  wflls  of 
Caleb,  Jodah's  grandson,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
(1  Chron.  ii,  18, 19).    B.C.  ante  1668. 

2.  (Sept  'A^lov^a.)  The  daughter  of  Sbilhi  and 
mother  of  King  Jehoehaphat  (1  Sngs  zzU,  42;  S 
(3hron.  XX,  81).    B.C.  947-918. 

A'xitf,  a  lees  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (Jer. 
xxviii,  1 ;  Ezek.  xi,  1)  the  name  Azzdr  (q.  v.). 

Az'nran  CAtapdc  t.  'Aioofi6e),  the  name  of  a 
man  whose  descendants  (or  a  place  whose  Inhaliltants)^ 
to  the  number  of  482,  are  stated  (1  Esdr.  t,  Ifi)  to  have 
retaimed  from  tbe  captivity;  bat  the  true  lists  (Em 
li,16;  Neb.  vii,  31)  have  no  corresponding  name. 

AzymltM  (from  d  negation  and  Ziftri,  Imveii),  a 
title  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Western  Church, 
because  it  uses  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  Ored  Chnrch  has  alv^rVipi^dtt^iMtb^tad^C 
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iMvened  bread  (fiatf.  Eec.  OriaA.  c  9).  The  pnctice 
in  tha  Latin  Church  of  ooiiMcnting  with  unleavened 
bread  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  that 
Church  by  the  Greeks  in  the  nuddle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  there  doee  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
dispute  on  the  subject  between  the  two  churches  much 
before  that  period.  Indeed  SinnondoB  maintains  that 
the  OM  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  holy  Eucharist  was 
unknown  to  the  I«tia  Church  before  the  tenth  centu- 
ry, and  his  o|^ion  hu  the  mppait  of  Cardinal  Bona 
(iHer.  LUvr.  C  28),  SeheUttat,  and  ^elv— Kngham, 
Ong.  Eoeta.  bk.  xv,  ch.  U,  §  6. 

Ax'sah,  an  onoBual  (bat  more  outect)  mode  of 
Anglicizing  (Dent,  ii,  28;  1  Kings  Iv,  24;  Jer.  xzv, 
20)  the  name  Gaza  (q.  v.). 

Ax'san  (Heb.  Amm',  "^9,  pediaps  a  Aorm;  Sept. 
OZav  V.  r.  'OZas),  the  father  of  Paltid,  which  latter 
was  the  commisdoDer  from  the  tribe  of  Iisadiar  for 


dividing  the  land  of  Canaan  (Nam.  xx^r,  2Q.  B.G. 
ante  1618. 

Aa'sor  (Heb.  Aaatr',  and  IVr,  ie^),  th> 
name  of  tliree  men<   See  alM>  Azos. 

1.  (Sept.  'A^wp.)  The  father  of  Hanaiiiah  of  Gibj 
eon,  wbich  latter  waa  the  prophet  who  fs lanlj 
aged  King  ZedeUah  againat  the  Babylonians  (Ja. 
xxviil,  1,  whepB  the  name  iBAngUdsed"Axar").  B.C 
ante  686. 

2.  (Sept  'laZtpT.t.'^tfi.)  Thefittberof  Jaaand 
ah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  peopU 
whom  the  prophet  in  virion  saw  deviidng  falee  sdiemn 
of  safety  for  Jerusalem  against  the  Babylonians  (Enk, 
xi,  I,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  "Aznr").  B.C 
ante&9S. 

3.  (Sept.  'ACovp.)  One  of  On  eUef  braaUtea  idi 
dgned  the  covenant  of  &itb  with  Jehovah  on  Oe  n 
torn  from  BabjrloB  (Nab.  x,  17).   B.C.  dr.  410. 


B. 


Baader,  Fbakcis  Xatisb,  a  Koman  Catholic  phi- 
losopher of  Oermany,  was  born  at  Munich  in  1765, 
and  died  in  the  lame  city  in  1841.  In  early  life  he 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  natural  science,  and  was  rewarded  for  bis  services 
in  the  mining  interests  of  Ms  country  the  title  of 
noUUty,  He  established  a  greater  reputation  1^  Us 
lectures  and  works  on  philosophy  and  tbeolc^. 
Though  a  layman,  be  was  appointed,  in  1827,  Professor 
of  Speculative  Dogmatics  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
which  chair  he  retained  until  1838,  when  a  miniBteriat 
decree  excluded  laymen  from  the  delivery  of  lectures 
on  the  philoaophy  of  religion.  From  early  youth  he 
bad  a  great  aversion  to  Rationalism,  and  a  great  long- 
ing for  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  mysteries  ^ 
the  Christian  revelation.  He  studied  with  particu- 
lar interest  the  mystic  and  theosophic  writers,  among 
whom  he  took  especially  Jacob  Boehme  (q.  v.)  for  bis 
guide.  After  bis  example,  be  built  up  a  system  of 
theology  and  pbiloBopby,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  flill 
of  ptofonnd  and  original  ideas,  tiioogb,  on  the  wbole, 
visionary  and  paradoxical  in  the  extreme.  Baadersev- 
er  separated  from  the  Roman  Chnrcfa,  but  pnbUshed 
several  works  agunst  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  His 
system  of  philosophy  has  still  (1860)  a  number  of 
followers,  both  among  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
Among  bis  prindpul  works  are :  Vorlamffm  vber  tpec- 
idativt  rhymalik  (Stnttg.  5  \q\».  1828-88) ;  Revmaa  der 
Phibm^plume  der  iffgrUdtm  Sdmie  (Stnttg.  1889) ;  J). 
morffetUan^mAe  wm  der  abtntU^muAB  A'olioIMimM 
(Stnttg.  1841).  His  complete  worics  have  been  edited, 
with  explicit  introductions,  by  six  of  bis  followers, 
Pr.  Hoffmann,  Hamberger,  Lntterbedc,  Osten-Sacken, 
Schaden,  and  SchlOter  (Baader's  SanurOHtM  Werke, 
Leipz.  1650-60, 16  vols.).  The  sixteenth  volume  con- 
tains «  coi^na  general  index,  and  an  introduction  on 
the  system  and  the  history  of  the  philosoj^y  of  Baader, 
by  Dr.  Lutterbeck.  See  also  Hofiteann,  Vor^aBe  tar 
spendaHven  Ze&re  Front  Baaden  (Astehafbnburg,  1886). 

Ba'Sl  (Heb.  id.  ^93,  hrd  or  tmufer),  a  generic  term 
for  god  in  many  of  the  Syro-Arabian  languages.  As 
the  idolatrous  nations  of  that  race  had  several  gods, 
this  word,  by  means  of  some  accessoiy  distinction,  be- 
came applicable  as  a  name  to  many  different  deities. 
SeeBAAL-BEBiTH,BAAi<-PBOR;  Baai^ebub.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  Israelites  ever  called 
Jehovah  by  the  name  of  Baal ;  for  the  passage  in  Hos. 
ii,  16,  which  has  been  cited  as  such,  only  cantons  the 
word  baal  as  the  sterner,  less  affectionate  representa- 
tive of  htaband.  It  is  spoken  of  the  master  and  owner 
of  a  house  (Exod.  xxii.  7  ;  Judg.  xix,  22);  of  a  land- 
holder (Job  xxxi,  89);  of  an  ovmer  of  cattle  (Exod, 
xxi,  28  j  Isa.  i,  8) ;  of  a  lender  of  money,  L  e,  ueditor 


(Dent.  XV,  2) ;  also  of  the  head  of  a  family  (Lev.  xii 
4) ;  and  even  of  the  Assyrians  (or  the  princes)  as  cofr 
qneiors  of  nations  (Isa.  xvi,  8).  See  Baalih.  II 
also  occurs  very  frequentiy  as  the  first  part  of  tbj 
names  of  towns  and  men,  e.  g.  Baai^Gad,  Baal-H^ 
Hoir,  Baai^Haxah,  eta.,  all  irbidi  aae  in  tiinr  a 
phabetical  order,  and  compare  Baal-.  As  a  strietn 
proper  name,  and  In  its  simple  form,  Baal  stands  a 
the  Bible  for  a  deity,  and  also  for  two  men  sad  cw 
village.  See  also  Gob-Baal;  Kibjath-Baai.;  Ua 
bib-Baai» 


Ancient  HedaU  with  the  Head  ol  UuL 


1.  This  name  (with  the  article,  ^SSti,  luA-Ba'd^ 
Jodg.ii,18;  Sept.  A  BooX,  bnt  also  ^  BdaX,  Jer.  xir 
6;  xxzix,86;  Rom.  xl,  4)  is  appropriated  to  the  diiel 
Ma&  divinity  of  the  Pbttuicians,  the  principal  Mat  «l 
whose  worship  was  at  Tyre,  and  thus  comspoaJi 
with  AsHToRBTH,  their  supreme  fentdt  divtnttr. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiari^  of  being  used  in  the 
plural,  and  it  seems  that  these  i^orals  derignate  dtha 
(as  Geeenins,  Tku.  a.  v.  maintains)  statues  <tf  the  dij 
vinldes,  or  different  modifications  of  the  dirioitiea 
themselves.  That  there  were  many  ancb  modlficsj 
tions  of  Baal  is  certain  from  the  lact  that  Us  uow 
occurs  with  numerous  adjoncta,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and 
elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen  above.  The  plural  BaalW 
is  found  f^uentiy  alone  (e.  g.  Judg.  ii,  11;  x,  10; 
1  Kings  xviii,  18 ;  Jer.  ix,  14 ;  Eos.  ii,  17),  as  well  u 
In  connection  with  Ashtoretb  (Jndg.  x,  6 ;  1  Saai.  vfi,| 
4),  and  with  Asberafa,  or,  as  our  venlon  renders  itJ 
"  the  groves"  (Jndg.  iii,  7 ;  SC3iroo.xxxffi,lQ.  Tbtfd 
is  no  difScnlty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  Ae  niiu, 
since  the  woid  is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noon  of  fr^ 
qnent  occurrence,  having  tbe  meaning  lard,  not  w 
much,  however,  in  the  sense  of  mier  as  of  nattf, 
oimer,  poae»§or.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether  Ra> 
gular  or  plural.  Is  always  distingaished  fhnn  tbe  mn-j 
mon  noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (^?sn, 
□"^^^an),  except  when  it  stands  in  connection  «H)i 
some  other  w^^^lii^^efjgnatee  a^pecnliar  modifr' 
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on  of  BmI.  In  the  Chaldslo  fbnn  the  word  be- 
les  sfaort«ii«d  iato  '^SjI,  uid  thenc«,  dropping  tb« 
taral,  Va,  Bel,  which  ia  the  Babyloniui  name  of 
I  god  (Baxtorf,  Lea,  Cbald.  el  TVi/m. ;  §o  Qesenias, 
'«t.  Movers  f  the  identic  of  the  two  words  it,  how- 
r,  doubted  by  RawlioBon,  Herod,  i,  247). 
There  can  bo  no  doabt  of  the  very  high  antiqnity 
:he  wonldp  of  Bui.  We  find  his  eiiAtic  estAbllsh- 
among  the  Ho&bites  and  their  illies  the  Midiau- 
(  in  the  time  of  Hoses  (Nam.  zxii,  41),  and  tHroagh 
«e  nations  the  laraelites  were  sedaced  to  the  wot- 
p  of  thia  god  ondertbe  particular  form  of  B*al-peor 
am.  XXV,  S  sq. ;  Dent,  iv,  8).  Notwitlistanding 
t  fBftrfol  ponishment  which  their  Idolatrjr  brought 
on  them  in  tlus  fautaaeSi  the  succeeding  generaSmi 
mrnad  to  the  wwsbip  of  Baal  (Jndg.  ii,  10-13),  and 
th  the  axcoptiim  of  tlM  period  daring  which  Gideon 
IS  Jiidse(J<^vi)26sq,;  viii,  88)  this  form  of  idol- 
ry  seems  to  have  prevaQed  among  them  np  to  the 
ne  of  Samnel  (Judg.  x,  10;  1  Ssm.  vii,  4),  at  wlioee 
bnlce  the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim, 
ro  centuries  pass  over  beAire  we  hear  again  of  Baal 
connection  with  the  people  of  Israel,  tlioagh  we 
n  soarcelj  conclude  from  this  silence  that  fab  wor- 
tp  waa  altogether  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
ne  of  Solomon  the  service  of  many  gods  of  the  snr- 
onding  nations  was  introduced,  and  particularly  that 
'  Ashtoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  so  frequently  cou- 
tcted.  However  tins  may  be,  the  worship  of  Baal 
iread  greatly,  and,  together  with  that  of  Asberah,  be- 
one  the  rdi^on  of  tte  court  and  pecqtle  of  the  ten 
ibea  under  Ahab,  king<rf  Israel,  wfaii>,  partly  through 
le  infloence  of  hb  wife  Jezebel  (q.  v.),  the  daughter 
'  the  l^oniaa  king  Ethbaal,  appears  to  have  made  a 
rsteouitic  attempt  to  suppress  the  worship  <^  God 
[together,  and  to  substitote  that  of  Baal  in  its  stead 
:  Kings  xTl.  81-83;  xvUi,  19,  22).  And  though  this 
blatry  was  occasionally  pot  down  (2  Kings  iii,  2;  x, 
iy,  it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  or  ef. 
Ktoally  lOmlished  in  that  kingdom  (2  Kings  xvii,  16). 
n  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  also  Baal-worship  eztmaive- 
r  prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziab  and 
le  subseqnent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliab,  the 
irter  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  religion  of 
lie  court  (2  Kings  viii,  27 ;  comp.  xi,  18^  as  it  was 
Bb.4eqnently  under  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi,  8;  2  Chron. 
Jiviu,  S),  and  Hanass^  (2  Kings  xxi,  8).— Smith. 
The  worship  of  Baal  among  the  Jews  i^jpears  to 
ave  been  af^minted  with  much  pomp  and  ceremonial, 
'^ples  were  erected  to  him  (1  Kings  xvi,  82 ;  2  Kings 
d,  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2  Kings  x,  26) ;  his 
Hars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi,  18),  being  erected 
larticnlarly  on  lofty  eminences  [see  Hiou-flacr] 
1  Kings  xviii,  20),  and  on  the  roo&  of  houses  (Jer. 
ixtii,  29) ;  there  were  priests  in  great  numbers  (1 
^gs  xviii,  19X  and  of  various  dusM  (2  Kings  x, 
i9) ;  the  worshippers  appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in 
ippropriate  robes  (2  Kings  x,  SS ;  comp.  Lucian,  De 
Dm  SpvL,  60).  His  priesthood  (the  proper  term  for 
vfatch  seems  to  be  D^n^S,  bamrim,',  so  called  from 
heir  Uwi  garments)  were  a  very  numerous  body 
I  Kings  zviii,  19),  and  were  divided  into  the  two 
abuses  of  prophets  and  of  priests  (unless  the  term 
'  urvants,"  which  comes  between  those  words,  may 
lenote  a  thhd  Mder— «  hind  of  Levites,  2  Kings  x, 
19).  As.^  the  rites  by  which  he  was  worshipped, 
:beie  is  most  frequent  mention  of  incense  being  offer- 
ed to  him  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6),  hot  also  of  bullocks  being 
Mcrificed  (i  Kings  xviii,  26),  and  even  of  children,  as 
to  Moloch  (Jer.  xix,  6).  According  to  the  description 
in  1  Kugs  xviii,  the  priests  during  Uie  sacrifice  danced 
(or,  in  the  sarcestJe  expression  of  the  original,  Umpti) 
sbou  the  altar,  and,  when  their  prayers  were  not  an- 
'*end,  cut  themselves  witii  knives  ontU  the  blood 
flowed,  like  the  priests  of  Bellona  (Lncan.  Phonal. 
>i  M5;  TertnlL  ApobgeL  Ix;  Laetant.  Dw.  Imlk.  I, 


21).  We  also  read  of  homage  paid  to  him  by  bow- 
ing the  knee,  and  by  kissmg  his  image  (1  Kings 
xix,  18 ;  comp.  Cicero,  m  Ferrem,  iv,  48),  and  that 
his  worsMi^erB  nsed  to  swear  1^  his  name  (Jer.  ^1, 
16).— Kltto;  Smith.   See  CnsHARiic. 

Throughout  all  the  Phcenician  colonies  we  contin- 
ually find  traces  of  tbe  wnrship  of  this  god,  partly  in 
the  names  of  men,  such  as  Adher-do/,  Asdru-fta/,  Han- 
ni-bai,  and  stUl  more  distinctly  in  PhoenlciaQ  inacrip- 
tions  yet  remaining  (Gesecius,  ifon.  Pkim.  passim). 
Nor  Deed  we  hesitate  to  regard  tbe  Bsl^lonian  Bel 
(Isa.  xlvi,  1)  or  Bebu  (Herod,  i,  181)  as  essentially 
identical  with  Baal,  though  perhaps  under  some  mod- 
ified form.  Kawlinson  diatinguisbes  between  tbe  seo 
ond  god  of  the  first  triad  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon, 
whom  he  names  provisionally  Bel-Nimrod,  and  the 
Babylonian  Bel,  whom  he  considers  identical  with  He- 
rodach  ifferoi.  1,  610  sq. ;  621  sq.).  Traces  of  the 
idolatry  lymbolized  under  It  are  oven  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  Baal,  Bal,  or  Beal  being,  according  to 
many,  the  name  of  the  principal  deity  of  tite  ancient 
Irisb ;  and  on  the  tops  of  many  hills  in  Scotland  there 
are  heaps  of  stones  called  by  tbe  common  people  "  Bel's 
cairns,"  where  it  is  supposed  that  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered in  early  times  (Statittkal  Account  of  Scotland, 
iii,  106;  xl,  621).   See  Ethbaal. 

The  same  perplexify  ocean  respecting  the  connec- 
tion of  this  god  with  tbe  heavenly  bodies  as  we  have 
already  noticed  fai  regard  to  Ashtoreth.  Crenzer 
{Symb.  ii,  418)  and  Hovers  {_Phdn.X  180)  dechire  Baal 
to  be  tbe  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bai^'lonian 
god  is  identified  with  Zens  by  Herodotus,  and  there 
seems  to  Im  no  doubt  that  Bel-Uerodach  is  the  planet 
Jupiter(Rawlinaon,J7mxf.i,612).  On  the  whole,  Baal 
probably  represents  properly  the  tm,  and,  in  connection 
with  Aslarte,  or  the  moon,  was  very  generally  worship- 
ped by  the  idolatrous  na^ma  of  Western  Aida,  as  rep- 
resenting the  great  generative  powers  of  nature,  the 
fbrmer  as  a  symbol  of  tbe  active,  and  the  latter  of  the 
passive  principle.  Traces  of  this  tendency  to  worship 
the  principal  luminaries  of  heaven  appear  frequentiy 
in  the  bistoiy  of  tiie  Israelites  at  a  very  early  period, 
befiae  SaUuiIsm  as  soch  wm  distinctly  developed 
(Exod.  XX,  4;  Dent  Iv,  19;  xvii,  8;  S  Kings  xxtO, 
II).  Gesenins,  however  (in  his  Thea-^vr.  HA.\  con- 
tends that  Baal  was  not  the  sun,  but  the  planet 
ter,  as  the  guardian  and  giver  of  good  fortune ;  but  the 
view  of  Hitnter  (in  his  Btiigum  dsr  Babgkmier)  seems 
most  tenalde,  wlra,  while  he  does  not  deny  the  astro- 
logical eharactar  of  Ob  wmhip,  stffl  maintains  that, 
together  irith  and  besides  that,  there  existed  In  v^ry 
early  times  a  cosmogonical  idea  of  the  primitive  power 
of  natnre,  as  seen  in  the  two  functions  of  ffeneroHm 
and  eoKCtption  or  parturition,  and  that  the  sun  and 
moon  were  tbe  fittest  representatives  of  these  two 
powers.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal,  as 
well'as  of  Ashtoreth,  tbo  symbol  of  tbe  god  varied  at 
difi^rent  times  and  In  diffbrent  localities.  Indeed,  tbe 
great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which  the  name  of  Baal 
is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  diversi^  of  charac- 
ters in  which  he  was  regarded,  and  there  mnst  no  doubt 
have  existed  a  corresponding  diverri^  in  the  worship. 
It  may  even  be  a  question  whether  in  the  original  ntv 
tion  of  Baal  there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  It  does  In  the  case  of  Ashtoreth,  point 
directiy  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name  Baal  from 
idolatry,  we  seem,  according  to  its  meaning,  to  obtain 
simply  the  notion  of  lord  and  proprietor  of  all.  With 
this  the  idea  of  productive  power  is  natnrally  associ- 
ated, and  that  power  is  as  naturally  symbolized  by  tbe 
sun ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ideas  of  providen- 
tial arrangement  and  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  are  as 
natnnlly  suggested  by  tbe  word,  and  In  the  astral 
mythology  these  ideas  are  associated  with  tbe  planet 
Jupiter.  In  point  of  feet,  we  find  adjnncWto  Aenaro 
of  Baal  answering  to  aU  these  fiotliaRti^^JMXkd^J^J^ 
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Sgbamm  (PUnt.  v,  2,  67)  =  VoaJ-^sa,  *'  Lord 
of  the  heavens ;"  pn-bsn,  Baal-Hauon  (Oesenios, 
Mat.  Plum.  p.  849),  tha  Sttn-Baal  (camp,  the  similar 
name  of  a  in  Cant,  viil,  11);  Ift-iyj,  Baal-Oad, 
the  name  of  a  city  (Josh,  xi,  17),  q.  d.  Baal  the  For- 
tune-bringer,  which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  tlie  planet  Jupiter.  Uany  more  compoonds  of 
Baal  In  the  O.  T.  occur,  and  ainong  them  a  targe  noin- 
ber  of  ddea,  wblcb  are  ^ven  below.  There  has  re- 
cently been  discorered  among  the  rains  of  a  temple 
on  Mount  Lebanon  an  inscription  containing  the  name 
B<J-maraos,  the  first  part  of  which  is  evidently  identical 
with  the  Fhaenicliin  Baal,  who  appears  to  have  been 

©worshipped  then  under  the  title  of  "the 
god  of  dancing"  (BMoth.  Sacra,  1848,  p. 
&69  sq.).  Dr.  Wilson,  when  at  Pamas- 
cus,  obtained  the  impression  of  an  ancient 
tcanAaut,  on  which  was  carved  an  in- 
scriptioQ,  in  the  old  Phcenician  alpha- 
Anlliiue  Gem  bet,  containing  the  title  ^73^,  "  to  Baal" 
<rfB<-J.      (Land4  of  Bible,  U,  769).    See  Baalim. 

2.  (Sept.  BaoX.)  A  Benjamtte,fonrtbeoa  of  Jehiel, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Gibeonites,  by  his  wife  Maachah 
(1  Chnm.  viii,  80;  ix,  86).    B.C.  port  1616. 

3.  (Sept.  BaoX  v.  r.  BfqX  and  even  'iwqX.)  A  Rea- 
bonite,  aon  of  Baia  and  Hither  of  Beeiab,  wblcb  last 
was  ammg  tbe  captives  transported  to  Assyria  by 
Tlglath-Pileser  (1  Chron.  v,  5).    B.C.  ante  738. 

4.  (Sept.  BaaX.)  A  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ain  and 
Aslian,  inhabited  by  the  Simeonites  (1  Chron.  iv,  88) ; 
probably  the  same  elsewhere  (Josh,  xix,  8)  called 
Baauth-Bebb  (q.  v.).    See  Baal-. 

BaAl-  or  -baMl  (Heb.  Id.  -^79  or  ^99',  L  e.  Batd), 
ft  gw^rapbical  word  occaning  as  tbe  prefix  or  suffix 
to  the  names  of  several  places  in  ^lestine  (see  those 
following,  also  Gnit>BAAL,  etc.).  Geeenina  has  ex- 
pressed his  o[dnlon  (net.  BA.  p.  S36,  col.  a)  that  In 
these  cases  It  baa  no  reftrenca  to  any  worship  of  tbe 
god  Baal  at  tbe  particular  spot,  but  merely  expresses 
that  the  place  "  possesses"  or  contains  something  sp^ 
cial  denoted  by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word 
Baal  bearing  in  that  case  a  force  sj-nonymons  with 
that  of  Bbth  (q.  v.).  See  Baal-tamar,  etc.  With- 
out  eontaradicUng  Uiis  oonclosion,  some  reasons  may 
be  mentioned  far  reoonaidering  It.   Sea  Baalim. 

1.  Thoogb  employed  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to 
a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  certainly 
with  the  force  of  "possession"  or  ^'ownership,"  as  a 
"lord  of  hair"  (2  KiURS  1,  8),  "lord  of  dreams"  (Gen. 
xxf  vii,  19),  etc.,  Baal  never  seems  to  have  becoine  a 
naturalised  Helsew  word,  but  frequently  occurs  so  as 
to  betray  it«  Canaan ite  origin  and  relattonship.  Thus 
it  Is  several  times  employed  to  designate  tbe  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  either  certainly  or  probably  heathen, 
but  rarely,  If  ever,  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Helirew. 
It  is  appUcd  to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh,  xxiv,  11) ;  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the  ancient 
city  of  Hamor  Uie  Hivite,  who  rose  to  recover  the 
rights  of  Hamor'a  descenduita  long  after  tbe  conquest 

the  land  (Jndg.  Ix,  Ml,  with  Ewald'a  conmientary, 
Gadt.  %  446-44^  and  In  the  account  of  wUcb  strug- 
g\o  the  distinction  between  the  "lords"  (D'<>»)  of 
Shechem  and  the  "men"  (D^sbM — ^Hebrev  relations) 
of  Abimelech  la  careftaUy  maintained.  It  is  used  for 
the  men  at  Keilah,  a  place  on  tbe  western  confines 
of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  attacks  and  the  influen- 
ces of  the  surrounding  heathen  (1  Samnel  xxiii,  II, 
12),  for  Uriah  tbe  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi,  26),  and  for 
others  (Isa.  xvi,  8,  etc.).  Add  to  this  the  considera- 
tion that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the  name  of  a  person, 
we  are  sore  to  find  the  name  mentioned  with  some  He- 
Imw  alteration,  as  Jerulibesbetb  for  JembJiaal}  He- 
phibosheth  for  Merib-tual;  Ishbosheth  for  Esh-baal, 
id  others.  In  Hoe.  ii,  16,  a  remarkable  instance  is 
erved  of  tbe  distinction,  noticed  above  in  connec- 


tion wHh  the  leoord  of  the  revolt  at  Shai^en,  fastvca 
the  heathen  Aid/ and  the  Hebrew  M:  "Afttbtfdcr 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  me  'lahi,'  and  thaB<aL 
me  no  more  *BaaU,'"both  words  haviog  tbe  hbsg ^ 
"my  bnaband." 

2.  Such  places  called  by  this  name,  or  {tsoompoads 
as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  which  exisM  n 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either  mar  Pbsnaeia 
as  Baal-gad,  Baal-hermon,  Belmoikos  (of  later 
or  in  proximity  to  some  other  acknowledsed  aeA  : 
hirfhTin  inrmhip.  in  Bail  mrrm  md  Bamnfh  Hail,  mw 
Baal-peor ;  or  Kiijath-Baal  and  Baat-taroar,  caonectei 
with  Oibeon  and  Bethel  (see  Denis,  **I>er  Baal  ia  L 
Hebr.  Eigennamen,"  in  the  Zmtidw.  d.  dmtteii.  wr^ 
gaU.  Gfsaditck.  1862,  iv,  728). 

8.  On  more  than  one  occarion  Baal  forma  pert  of 
the  names  of  places  which  we  elaewlMs  diacover  b 
have  been  derated  spots,  spots  in  which  tbe  winbr 
of  tbe  Caaaatdtea  del^rted.  Thoa  Baal  heraaua  j 
elseiriiere  called  "Mount  Baal,"  and  BaaWPenaiB ii 
(very  probably)  "Mount  Perasfan."  Baalatb-bea,tni. 
is  called  in  the  paraUel  lists  Ramatb  <i.  e.  "bo^") 
Compare  the  Tulgate  rendering  of  Baalah  m  1  Chrac  j 

xiii,  6,  "ad  coOm  Carlathiaiim ;"  also  Mount  Beabk 

(Josh.  XV,  11).  I 

4.  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep  tif- ; 
niflcance  with  wMdi  the  name  of  Baal  musk  alwim  I 
have  bera  Invested,  both  for  tbe  IsneUtee  aadfirArir 

predecessors  in  the  country — ^for  tiiose  who  wencnaaf 
and  those  who  were  commianded  to  bate  him.  Sui^ 
this  significance  must  have  been  sufficient  to  pieti 
that  portentous  name  from  becoming  a  mere  altrm- 
tive  fin*  a  term  which,  like  Bxth-  (q.  v.),  was  ia  tfa 
commonest  daify  nae. — Smith,  a. 

ft.  The  most  rignificnt  ftnm  tn  which  tida  conpeaj 
word  occurs  is  its  use  as  an  element  (in  a  ittaiiiMrctm- 
mon  to  all  the  Shemltic  languages)  in  jropar  name* 
like  d-  (^K)  and  Jak  Q^";)  of  the  Hebrew ;  aometittcs  it 
the  end,  e.  g. 

EA4>aal  (VratiK),  JenOt^M^  (^?3*^7).  etc.  (vh^ 
see  severally) ;  at  other  times  at  the  ^>egiiuiiiiSi  g- 
J^aaUwon  Ci^n^^a),  BaH^  O^^^S'^X  and  ia  mm 
instances  the  heathenish  "  Baal"  haa  an|fdanted  tkr 
corresponding  Jewish  aacred  name,  e.  p.  B-w^ 
(577^?.  2  Sam.  V,  16)=Arf«fwfa  (rn^?^,  1  dam. 

xiv,  7).  This  was  a  fluent  method  of  formation  in 
Phcenician  proper  names,  as  appears  from  those  occar- 
rlng  In  dasdcal  and  Biblical  history,  and  stiB  roorr 
clearly  In  inscriptions  on  ct^ns,  e.  g.  Ittobaal  ^TSFSt, 
"  with  Baal,"  Gerb.  i,  2),  BoMaal  (^S^T^  "  dragb- 
ter  of  Baal,"  Garth.  6),  HiUxmbaal  (^iS^lsan,  "si^ 
of  Baal,"  Nnmid.  1, 2),  SUktbhaal  (Vs^SH,"  fbe  tame 
by  asrimilation  of  the  n,  *&.  ii,  8),'  mUmdO^ 
Q>:}^t^V!2n,  the  same  wltii  the  Inaeitbm  of  the  leb- 
tive  prefix  ti,iMi,SX<'inAafrf(^?3Ut^,**dedRcf 
Baal,"  Cit.  2^  Jaadmriaat  (^VVrfOT^,  "  enriched  l^^ 
Baal,"  Nnmid.  vii,  1),  AfaOabaal  (Vras^?*  "nled  It 
Baal,"  Malt,  ill,  1),  MeMtthbaal  ^S^ry^ra,  "kindkd 
by  Baal,"  Numid.  i,  4),  Motibaal  (ira-'CTS  fcr 
irViO'?.  "n»«le  by  Baal,"  ft.  I,  S),' Ifaitamhar,: 
(iiSMFia,  "given  by  Baal,"  ib.  vii,  1),  etc  (aee  Gese- 
nius,  7W  HA.  p.  224,  6).— Fflret,  a.  v.    See  Nahk. 

Ba'aiah  (Heb.  Badlak',  n^^a,  ewfrm,  mAor). 

the  name  oftwo  cities  and  itf  aw  moont^tt.  Saealsc 

Baalath. 

1,  (Sept  BaaXo^  v.  r.  BoXa.)  A  city  in  the  sontb. 
em  part  of  Judah,  mentkmed  in  connoctkm  with  Ben- 
aheha  and  Ilm  (Joab.  xr,  29),  apparently  tbe  tat 
elsewhere  called  Balah  (Josh,  xix,  8),  also  Klbab. 
and  asngned  to  Simeon  (1  Cbron.  br,  39).  In  the  flitt> 
named  passage  it  forms  p^tvf  tiiejinfeadiag  naiDe  = 
Bi^l^Baalah^  izSa^^MUglC^ 
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2.  (Sept.  BooXa^  t.  r.  BooX,  bitt  omits  in  1  Chron.) 
Ldtjr  on  ttu  northern  border  of  Jodab  (Josh,  xv,  10), 
Mter  known  u  Kibjath-jbabdi  (q.  t.)  (Josh,  zv, 
I;  IChraa.  idii,  6^  otherwise  called  BaalbopJodah 
?  Sub.  Ti,  2),  In  Joah.  xv,  60,  ud  xvlii,  14,  it  is  call- 
id  Eibjatb<Baal.  From  the  exprasdon  "Baalab, 
rtiicfa  is  KliJstb.>aTbn"  (comp.  **  Jebnri,  which  is  Je- 
rmssloa,"  xriii,  S8),  it  wonld  seem  as  if  Bulah  were 
dw  sartisr  or  OanaiittUe  appellation  of  the  place. 

3.  (Sept.  yT)  BoaXod  t.  r.  Iri  Xf/3a,  etc.)  A  roonn- 
Uin  C^n)  on  the  K.W,  boundary  of  Jodab,  between 
Shi>:ron  and  Jabneel  (Joeh.  x.v,  11),  usually  regarded 
u  the  same  with  Mount  Jeaiim  (ver.  10),  fVom  the 
Dei^boring  lUijatb-baal ;  but  eironeoosly  (see  Keil, 
Comment,  in  loc),  for  the  direction  in  the  text  requires 
1  loeatiMi  mm  westerly,  aniareiitly  at  the  modem 
M  flenNst  CVan  de  VeUe,  ifop).   See  Tbibb. 

BalUatll  ^eb.  BaStaA',  pisa,  another  form  of 
tt«  Mme  Baatak;  Sept.  BooXdd  [v.  r.  Tt^ttKav  in 
ioih.},  bnt  BoXood  v.  r.  BoXaoc  In  2  Chron.),  a  town 
a  the  tribe  of  Dan,  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gatb- 
lininoB,  and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh,  xix,  44), 
•ppMently  the  same  that  was  afterward  rebuilt  by 
SolooMm  (1  Kings  Ix,  18;  3  Chroo.  Tiii,  6).  Many 
lam  eoq^Mtored  tUs  Baalatb  to  be  the  same  aa  Baal< 
M:  (so  Sehwais,  AiAat  p.  6>>;  but  in  that  ease  it 
Ba*  hare  lain  In  northernmost  Dan,  whereas  the  pot- 
•unoa  of  it  is  ascribed  to  that  tribe  when  Its  terri- 
tofy  was  wholly  in  the  south  near  Jndah,  and  many 
yean  belbra  the  migration  (recorded  in  Judg.  xviii) 
viiich  gare  Dan  a  northern  territory.  Correspond- 
hgty.  Jose{dKts  places  the  Baalatb  of  Solomon  (wliich 
he  calls  BoMA,  BoXid)  hi  the  Boatbem  part  of  Pales- 
te.  Her  Oaaaim  or  Geaer  {Auk  viii,  6, 1),  within  the 
Imilvfy  which  would  have  belonged  to  Dan  bad  it 
Kqnired  posseeskm  of  the  lands  originally  assigned  to 
iL  The  Jemsalem  Talmud  (ScaAedr,  1)  afiSnns  that 
EiiLith  lay  so  near  the  line  of  separation  between  Dan 
md  Judah  that  the  fields  only  were  in  the  former 
tribe,  the  bofldings  being  in  the  latter.  Schwarz, 
hmem  (Paieit.  p.  1S8  note),  disputes  this  position; 
Mm  statenent  seems  to  have  reforence  to  the  post- 
niUaa  distribution  of  Palestine,  1^  which  Jadafa  gave 
auDs  (Jodjsa)  to  the  entire  nt^hboriiood,  including 
Beajsmin  as  well  as  Dan  and  Simeon,  an  arrange- 
■ent  evidently  gnnring  out  of  the  earlier  division 
htD  the  two  rival  kingdoms  of  Jodah  and  Israel. 
Tn  de  Telde  is  probably  ctmect  in  identU^ng  the 
ntevTthtbatofZVtrAi&it;ontheU{^aoDttieni  Iwow 
of  Wady  Kermma,  abont  lulf  way  between  Jaflb  and 
Kibboa ;  bat  he  distinguishes  this  trnm  the  Baalath 
t>f  S(4oinon,  assigning  only  the  Insafflcient  reason  that 
1^  locality  is  not  sitnatod  near  a  highway  where  a 
btified  place  wonld  be  required  (Jfenuw-,  p.  291). 

Ba'aiath-bo'Sr  (Heb.  Badlatk'  nV?; 
Baalai  of  [or  having]  a  Sept.  SaaXdB 

t.  r.  BoXck),  probably  the  same  as  the  Baal  of  1 
ChroiL  iv,  as,  a  city  of  Simeon ;  mentioned  in  connec- 
tioa  with  Ramath-JV(^,  or  aouthem  Samah  (Josh. 
IB,  8;  eotnp.  1  Sam.  xxx,  27),  in  each  a  manner  as 
ttMake  them  identical  (so  flie  Sept.  B.  mptw/uvwv 
R^MMfiiJ;  Vnlg.  Baaiatk-Beemmoik).  See  Ra- 
v^TH.  It  is  also  the  same  with  the  Bbaloth  (q.  v.) 
"f  Jodsh  (Joeh.  XV,  24).  Other  sacred  wells  hi  this 
[■wched  region  were  the  Beer-lahal-roi,  the  "  well  of 
<iu!  vision  of  God and  Beer^hebo,  the  "  Well  of  the 
"Uu"  SeeBEBB-. 

BwUbek,  a  city  of  Cnele-Syria,  celebrated  for  its 
ndns  yet  extant  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
and  sopposed  by  maiqr  to  be  the  site  designated 
VUsMoa*!  finnona  "Honse  of  the  Forest  of  Leba- 
■■"OHBgaTil.S;  x,17;  2ChlOTi.ix,16).  We 
"•also  informed  that  among  those  parts  of  Palestine 
*Uch  wsre  unsabdoed  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  death  I 
JoihH  WW  "ail  Lebanon  toward  the  suiHMngJ 


fVom  Baal-gad,  nnder  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the  enters 
ing  into  Hamath"  (Joeh,  xiii,  6).  This  position  of 
Baal- gad  is  not  unfavorable  to  Uia  conclusion  wiiich 
some  have  reached,  that  it  ia  no  other  than  the  jdace 
which,  from  a  temjje  consecrated  to  the  snn  that  stood 
there,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ffeliopoUt,  I.  e.  city  of 
the  snn ;  and  whidi  the  natives  called  and  still  call 
Baalbek,  a  word  apparently  of  the  same  meaning. 
The  honor  of  being  identlBed  with  Baalbek  has  atao 
been  claimed  for  the  Baalath  which  Solomon  built  or 
fortified ;  but  this  claim  has  already  been  disposed  of 
[see  Baai^tb]  ;  and  no  weight  Is  to  be  attached  to 
the  local  traditions  which  claim  Solomon  as  the  found- 
er of  Baalbek,  seeing  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  na> 
tives  to  ascribe  to  that  great  king  every  grand  ancient 
work  of  unknown  date  which  the  country  contains. 
It  b  also  to  be  observed  that  those  who  contend  for 
Baalath  admit  its  possible  identic  with  Baal-gad,  and 
hence  then  are  no  conflicting  claims  to  adjust.  Even 
those  who  suppose  the  Boal-hamon  of  the  Canticles 
(viii,  11)  to  be  Baalbek,  conceive  that  to  be  a  later 
name  for  Baal-gad,  and  hence  the  only  question  that 
remains  is  wfaetber  Baal-gad  be  not  the  more  ancient 
name  of  the  place  afterward  known  as  Heliopolis  and 
Baalbek.  I^bek,  in  the  Syrian  language,  signifies 
the  aljf  of  Baal,  or  of  the  sun ;  and,  as  Uie  Syrians 
never  borrowed  names  from  the  Greeks,  or  translated 
Greek  names,  h  is  certidn  that  when  the  Greeks  came 
into  Syria  they  found  the  place  bearing  this  same,  or 
some  other  signifying  ''city  of  the  sun,"  since  they 
termed  it  Heliopolis,  which  is  doubtless  a  translation 
of  the  native  designation.  Now  the  question  is  wheth- 
er this  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  Baal-gad,  and, 
if  not,  whether  any  circumstances  can  be  poUited  oat 
as  likely  to  occasion  the  change  of  name.  If  we  take 
Baal  for  the  name  of  the  idol,  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Baalbek,  the  last  member  of  the  word  must  be  taken 
as  a  modifying  appellaUon,  not  as  In  Itself  a  proper 
name ;  and  ae  Gad  means  a  troop,  a  muUitude,  or  a 
prm  of  people,  Baal-gad  will  mean  BaaTa  avad^ 
whether  applied  to  the  intmbitants,  or  to  the  place  as  a 
resort  of  pilgrims.  The  syllable  hde  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning  in  tlie  AraWc.  If  this  shoidd  not  seem 
satisfiwtory,  we  may  eondnde  that  B€ud  was  m  com- 
mon an  element  in  the  composition  of  proper  names 
that  it  is  not  aufflcientiy  distinctive  to  bear  the  stress 
of  such  an  interpretation,  and  may  rather  take  it  to 
signify  (as  Gesenius  says  it  always  does  in  geograph- 
ical combinations)  the  place  where  •  thing  is  found. 
See  Baai>.  AcconUng  to  this  view,  Baal-gad  would 
mean  the  place  of  Gad.  Now  Gad  was  an  idol  (Isa. 
Ixv,  11),  sopposed  to  have  been  the  god  or  goddess  of 
good  fortune  (comp.  Sept  TAxf  J  Vulg.  Fortuna),  and 
identified  by  the  Jewish  commentntors  with  the  planet 
JtijHter.  See  Gad.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Baal 
was  identified  with  JajHter  as  well  as  with  the  sun ; 
and  it  is  not  dlfltealt  to  connect  Baalbek  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Jnpiter.  John  of  Antloch  affirms  that  ttia 
great  temple  at  Baalbek  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  and 
in  the  celebrated  passage  of  Hacrobiua  (.^06011. 1,  S8), 
in  which  be  reports  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was 
brought  by  Egyptian  priests  to  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  be 
expressly  states  ttiat  they  introduced  it  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter  (snb  nomine  Jom$).  This  imtdies  that  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  was  already  established  and  popu- 
lar at  the  place,  and  that  hellolatiy  previously  was 
not;  and  therefom  we  should  rather  expect  the  town 
to  have  borne  some  name  referring  to  Jupiter  than  to 
the  snn,  and  may  he  sure  that  a  name  indicative  of 
heliolatry  must  luive  been  posterior  to  the  introduction 
of  that  worship  by  the  Egyptians ;  and,  as  we  have  no 
ground  for  snppoidng  that  tiiis  took  place  before  or  till 
long  after  tlw  age  of  Joshua,  It  could  not  then  be  call- 
ed by  any  name  ccvrespondlng  to  HeBopoUs.  But' 
see  Baal-oad. 
I  Baalbek  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lowest  declhr- 
i  i^  of  Anti-Ubanns,  at  the  i^^tofiif  h^amalLtl^^ 
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into  the  plain  El-Beku.  Through  this  TsUey  runs 
ft  gm&U  Btream,  divided  into  nomberlasa  rlUs  for  irri< 
gation.  The  place,  according  to  the  determination 
of  Maj.  Rennell  {Gtogr.  of  W.  Am,  i,  76),  is  in  N. 
lat.  84°  1'  30'',  and  £.  long.  86^  11',  distant  109  geog. 
miles  from  Falmjra,  and  88l  fh>m  Tripoli.  Its  origin 
appears  to  be  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
the  historical  notices  of  it  are  very  scanty ;  the  silence 
of  the  dasslcal  writera  respecting  it  wotud  alone  seem 
to  imply  that  it  had  previooaly  existed  under  another 
name.  In  the  absence  of  more  poeltive  Infomution, 
can  only  conjecture  that  its  situation  on  the  hich- 
rood  of  commerce  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  the 
farther  Eait,  most  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  which  it  manifestly  attained. 
It  is  mentioned  under  tbe  name  of  HeliopolU  \ty  Jo- 
sephus  (-4ii(..xiv,  8,  4),  and  also  by  Pliny  {But.  Nat. 
V,  22).  Two  Roman  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pins  give  sanction  to  the  statement  of  Jolui  of 
Antioch,  who  alleges  that  this  emperor  built  a  great 
temple  to  Jupiter  at  Heliopolis,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  (Ilitt.  Chron.  lib.  zi).  From 
the  reverses  of  Roman  etdas  we  team  that  Heliopolis 
was  constituted  a  colony  by  Julias  Cesar ;  that  it  was 
tlie  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison  in  the  time  of  Augustas, 
and  obtained  the^tu  Itaticum  from  Sevenu  (Ulpian, 
i)e Cenn^iu, 9).  Someofthecoinsoflaterdatecon- 
tain  curious  repreHentations  of  the  temple  (Acker- 
man,  Am.  Coins,  i,  S39).  After  the  age  of  Constau- 
tine  the  splendid  temples  of  Baalbek  were  prob- 
ably consigned  to  negle^  and  decsy,  nnless,  in- 
deed, as  some  appearances  indicste,  they  were  then 
consecrated  to  Christian  worship  (see  Chnm.  Patch. 
p.  803,  ed,  Bohn ;  comp.  Sozomen,  ffiit,  Eedet,  v, 
10  j  Theodoret,  Hist.  EMea.  Ill,  7;  iv,  22).  From 
tbe  accounts  of  Oriental  writers  Baalbek  seems  tn 
have  continued  a  place  of  importance  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Moslem  invasion  of  Syria  (see  Am- 
mlan.  Marcell.  xlv,  S).  They  describe  it  as  one 
of  tbe  moot  splendid  of  Syrian  citiea,  enridied 
with  stately  palaces,  adorned  with  monuments  of 
ancient  times,  and  abounding  with  trees,  foun- 
tains, and  whatever  contributes  to  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment (D'Herbelot,  BiblioA.  Or.  s.  v.).  On  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Moslems,  it  was  reported  to  the  Emperor 
Heraclina  as  protected  by  a  citadel  of  great  strength, 
and  well  able  to  sustun  a  nege.  After  the  capture 
of  Damascus  it  was  regulariy  invested  by  tbe  Mos- 
lems, and,  containing  an  ovei^owlng  population,  am- 
ply supplied  with  proviHionN  and  military  stores.  It 
made  a  courageous  defence,  but  at  length  capitulated. 
Its  importance  at  that  period  is  attested  Ijy  the  ran- 


som exacted  by  tbe  conquerors,  eomuBtiDg  of  3601 
ooncee  of  gold,  4000  ounces  of  ^ver,  SOOO  silk  ve*^. 
and  1000  swords,  together  with  the  anu  of  the  gfOTr 
son.  It  afterward  became  the  mart  for  the  rkh  ]£- 
logo  of  Syria ;  but  its  pnsperi^  soon  reoeired  a  ftk. 
blow  ftom  the  caliph  of  Damascus,  by  whom  it  wi.-. 
sacked  and  dismantled,  and  the  principal  'n'tabiUi"- 
put  to  the  sword  (A.D.  748).  During  tbe  Cnsa^. 
being  Incapable  of  making  ftnj  redatance,  it  aean  t 
have  quietly  submitted  to  the  strongest.  In  the 
1400  it  was  pillaged  by  Timour  Beg,  in  his  progm- 
to  Damascus,  after  he  had  taken  Aleppo.  AfterwirJ 
it  fell  into  the  bands  of  tbe  Metaweli — a  barbairt.* 
predatory  tribe,  wbo  were  nearly  exterminated  wbcs 
Djezzar  Pasha  permanently  subjected  the  whole  £-  j 
trict  to  Turkish  aapremsey.  Id  1759  an  eartbqoskt 
completed  tbe  devastaUon  already  b^un  by  Mohaat- 
medan  vandalism.  | 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  lis  on  an  eastern  bnndi 
the  mountain,  and  are  colled,  by  way  of  eminence,  tLt 
Castie.  The  most  prominent  objects  visible  froai  tbe 
plain  are  a  lofty  portico  of  six  columns,  part  of  iht 
great  temple,  and  the  walla  and  columns  of  aaothcr 
smaller  temple  a  little  below,  surrounded  by  gnes 


trees.  There  Is  also  a  singular  temple  of  neariy  rir- 
cnlar  form.  These,  with  a  curious  column  on  tbf 
highest  point  within  tbe  walls  (which  may  pcwriUr 
have  been  a  clepeydra,  or  water^dial),  form  the  oah- 
erect  portions  of  the  ruins.  These  ruins  have  been  so 
often  and  so  minutely  described  bjy  aoorea  of  tnvd- 
lera,  as  well  aa  in  many  works  of  general  reftRacc. 
that,  since  their  identification  as  a  ScriptnnJ  site  b 
uncertain,  a  few  additional  obaen'Otions  only  mar 
suffice.   The  nUns  lof  iBaAUielsJn>Jbi:  mass  an  appar- 
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ntlyt^tluMSiMoeMiTeens:  flnt,  the  gigantic  btwn 
tonw,  in  the  fiu»  of  the  platform  or  buenwnt  on 
rhich  tbe  temple  Btandfl,  and  irbkli  qipear  to  be  r»- 
luiiis  of  older  buildings,  perhaps  of  the  more  ancient 
.ample  which  occapied  the  sit«.  Among  these  are  at 
east  twenty  standing  upon  a  basement  of  rongh 
ttones,  which  vould  be  called  eaormons  anywhere 
ttat  here.  These  celebrated  blocks,  which  in  &ct  form 
the  great  wonderttf  the  place,  vary  from  80  to  40  feet 
in  length ;  but  there  are  three,  flwming  an  upper 
coarse  20  feet  from  the  grouDd,  which  together  meas- 
ure 190  feet,  being  severally  of  the  enormous  dimen- 
sions of  63  and  64  feet  in  length,  by  12  in  breadth  and 
thickness  (Addison's  Damtuaa  and  Pidmyra,  11,  65). 
" They  are,"  says  Bichter  {Wai{fahrtea,  p.  281),  " the 
largest  stones  I  have  ever  seen,  and  might  of  them- 
selves have  ea^y  given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion 
that  Baalbek  was  boUt  by  angels  at  the  command  of 
Solomon.  Tbe  whole  wall,  indeed,  ia  composed  of 
immense  stones,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  are  still  shown-  in  the 
foandatiom  of  the  mosque  Ee-Sakkan  on  Mount  Mori> 
ah,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  obserred."  This  was  also  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  Richardson.  In  the  neighboring  qoar- 
ries  C<1-  A">tn  which  they  were  cnt,  one  atone,  hewn 
out  but  not  esnisd  awqr,  b  of  mwAk  Iniger  dimoitionB 
than  any  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned.  To 
the  second  and  third  eras  belong  the  Roman  temples, 
which,  being  of  and  about  tbe  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
present  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Corinthian 
architecture  in  eidstence,  and  possess  a  wmderful 
grandeur  and  majesty  fi?om  their  lofty  and  imposing 
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ritoation  (Addison,  ii,  67).  Among  the  ornaments  of 
these  bnildingB  Wrfiter  finds  ooaflrmatktn  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing statement  of  MaenbiuB:  "Ids  and  Horns 
often  nneqnlvocally  appear.  The  winged  globes  snr> 
rounded  with  serpents  show  that  the  priests  of  Baalbek 
received  theh*  ideas  of  divinity  &om  On,  tbe  Heliopo- 
lis  of  Egypt."  Speaking  generally  of  these  remains, 
BurolEhardt  aaya,  "Tbe  attire  view  of  the  .ruins  of 
Palmyra,  when  seoi  at  a  certain  dlrtsnee.  Is  infinitely 
more  striking  than  those  of  Baalbek,  bnt  there  Is  not 
any  one  spot  in  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  so  imposing  as 
the  interior  view  of  the  temple  of  Baalbek"  {Syria,  p. 
18).  He  adds  that  tbe  architecture  of  Baalbek  is 
ri<^r  than  that  sf  Tadmor.  Hr.  Addison  remarks 
that  "the  ruins,  though  so  striking  and  magnificent, 
are,  nevertheless,  quite  second-rate  when  compared 
with  the  Athenian  ruins,  and  display  in  thwr  decora- 
tion none  of  the  bold  conceptions  and  (he  genius  which 
characterize  the  Athenhn  architecture."  The  present 
Baalbek  Is  a  small  village  to  tbe  east  of  the  ruins,  in  a 
sad  state  of  wretchedness  and  decay.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  honses  being  built  of  mud 
and  sun-dried  bricks.  The  population  of  6000  which 
tbei4>lace  is  said  to  have  contained  in  1751  Is  now  re- 
duced to  barely  2000  persona;  the  two  handsome 
mosques  and  fine  serai  of  the  emir,  mentioned  by 
Bun^hardt,  are  no  longer  distinguishable ;  and  trav- 
ellers may  now  inquire  in  vain  for  tbe  grapes,  tbe 
pomegranates,  and  the  fruits  which  were  formerly  so 
abundant  (Iken,  IHneri.  de  BaaUBamon  et  Baal'Gad, 
in  Diatrtt.  Philaloffico-Theolog.  i,  136  j  Wood  and  Daw- 
kins,  Ruau  of  Baalbec,  Lond.  1767 ;  Pococke,  Deacrip- 
Son  of  the  £ast,  ii,  10G-I18;  Maundrell,  Joarney  Jivjn 
Aleppo  to  JaVMakm,  p.  134,  139 ;  Votney,  Voytye  e» 
Syrie,  ii,  216-380 ;  Thevet,  Co$mcgratAie,  bk.  vi,  cfa. 
:dv;  Schubert,  Bern  m  dot  Marg&dand,  Eriangen, 
1841 ;  see  also  BosenmQller,  B^Ucd  GtoyntjAy,  ii, 
262-S67;  Thomson,  Land  and  Boot,  i,  860-861;  Kel- 
ly's Syrioy  p.  266-266;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Geog. 
B.  T.  Heliopolis  Syii»). — Kitto,  s.  v.  Baai^ad. 

Ba'ai-be'rith  (Heb.  Ba'al  Ber&k',  Pi'^'na  i?a, 
amnani-lord;  Sept.  BadkfitptO  v.  r.  BaaX  SiaBtiKrjc; 
Judg.  ix,  4)  is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  Shechem  (Judg.  viii,  88),  who,  on  account 
of  the  signification  ot  the.  name,  has  been  compared 
to  Uie  Zt^"Opnoc  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latin  Seia 
Fidbu.   Bo<^iart  and  Creuzer  think  that  titls  name 
means  "God  of  Berytus;"  bat,  whether  or  not  the 
name  of  that  town  ia  to  be  recognised  in  tbe  Berotbah 
of  Ezek.  xlvii,  16,  there  is  hardly  any  ground  for  their 
opinioa.   Hovers  (PAdnizer,  i,  169)  considers  the  name 
equivalent  to  "  Baal  in  covenant  with  the  idolaters  of 
The  meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  god  who  presides  over  cove- 
ST  p«ff«,  g  X  nants,  bnt  the  god  who  comes 
into  covenant  with  tiie  worship- 
pers.   In  Judg,  ix,  46,  he  is 
called  simply  "the  god  Beritfa" 
(n-ina  btt).   TVe  know  nothing 
of  the  particular  form  of  worship 
paid  to  this  god.   See  Baalim. 

Ba'fild  OF  JoDAH  (Heb.  Bo- 
dies' reAadoA',  nn^n^  -^^sa, 

hrdi  or  citieg  of  Judak;  Sept. 
and  Tidg.  translate  oi  ap^ovnc 
'lov^d,  twi  Jvda),  a  cit>-  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Aom  which 
vid  bronghtthe  ark  into  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Sam.  vi,  2).  It  is  else- 
where called  Baalah  (q.  v.), 
and  was  still  better  known  as 
KiQJATH-nABiHOi  Chron.  xill, 
6). 

Ba'al-gad  (Heb.  id.,  n|  99a, 
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V.  r.  BoXayo^,  onoe  [Joftb.  xiU,  6}  TaXvaX),  a  dty 
of  the  /Tiniifiltfti.  periiqw  fai  the  TalM^  of  L«b> 
•noD,  at  the  sonrce  of  tiie  Jordao  and  fiiot  of  ICoant 
Hennon,  whou  kings  were  taken  and  pat  to  death 
by  Joshua,  bat  the  city  itaelf  remained  nnnibdned 
lo  his  day  (Josh,  xi,  X7;  xii,  7;  xiii,  S).  It  wse  a 
place  evidently  well  known  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  PBlestine,  and,  as  such,  used  to  denote  the 
most  northern  (Jo^.  xi,  17 ,  xii,  7),  or  perhapa  nwth- 
wflstem  (:dii,  S,  Hamath  being  to  the  extreme  north- 
east) foiat  to  wliidi  Joshna'a  victories  extended.  It 
was  in  all  probaUli^  a  FhotiddaD  or  Csoaaidte  aaitc- 
toary  of  Baal  nnder  the  aspect  of  Gad  or  Fortune  [tee 
Oad]  ,  from  whose  worship  it  appeare  to  have  derived  its 
name.  See  Baaum.  The  words  "  the  plain  (TlT^^I) 
of  Lebanon"  wonld  lead  to  tbe  supposition  that  it  lay 
between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  AntWLebii- 
non,  which  ia  still  known  by  the  same  name  et-Bika'a , 
and  It  has  accordingly  been  identified  by  Iken  and 
others  (indnding  Thomgon,  Land  and  Book,  i,  86S) 
with  AMOfifc  (Sitter,  £na»(fe,xvii,  380).  See  Baal- 
bek. Bnt  against  this  are  the  too  great  distance  of 
Baalbek  to  the  north,  and  the  predse  expression  of 
the  text — "nnder  Hoant  Hermon."  The  conjecture 
of  Schwarz  (/West.  p.  60),  supported  by  Bobineon 
{Rtaearcku,  new  ed.  iii,  619),  is,  that  the  modern  rep- 
nsentative  of  Baal-gad  b  Btmia$y  a  place  which  long 
maintained  a  great  reputation  as  dw  sanctuary  of  Pan. 
See  Cjbsabba  Philippi.  From  its  association  with 
Mount  Hennon,  It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with 
BAAb-HBBMOH  (Jodg.  ill,  8  {  1  Chion.  r,  SIQb— Smith. 

BaSl-gar.  See  Oub^baal. 

Ba'Hl-ba'mon  (Heb.  Ba'oi  ffamm',  Visn  hsi, 
place  of  multitude;  Sept  ftttKafVuv),  a  place  where 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  had  an  extensive  vineyard 
(Cant,  viii,  11).  BoeenmOller  (Alterik.  I,  U,  281)  con- 
ceives that  if  this  Baal-bamon  was  the  name  of  a 
place  that  actually  existed.  It  may  be  reasonably  sap- 
posed  Identical  irith  Baal^ad  or  BeHopdii;  for  Ha- 
mon  was  a  chief  Phonldan  god  (Davis,  Carikagt, 
p.  256,  262),  perhaps  tbe  Ammm  of  the  Eg}-ptbn8 
(see  Nah.  iii,  8),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Jupitpr  (^.  Gtog.  ii,  263).  We  are  not  inclined  to 
lay  touch  rtresa  on  this  conjecture  (see  Iken,  Diuertt. 
jMol.  in  loc.),  which,  however,  is  adopted  by  Schwarz 
{Palett.  p.  61).  See  Baal-oad.  There  was  a  place 
called  Bammm,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  28), 
which  Ewald  (Commml,  in  loc.)  thinks  was  the  same 
at  Baal-bamon;  but  there  Is  little  probaUlity  in  this 
conjecture.  The  book  of  Judith  (vlU,  8)  places  a  ilofii- 
sun  (BaXa^tifv)  or  Bdtmtm  (BcXa/iwi')  in  central  Pal- 
estine, near  Dothaim,  and  tbereftm  in  the  mountains 
of  Ephrairo,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.  See  Balamo. 
If  it  be  the  same  place  (see  Gesenius,  The:  Btb.  p. 
226),  this  vineyard  may  have  been  in  one  of  tbe  "  f«t 
valleys"  of  the  ''drukarda  of  Ephraim,  who  am  over- 
come with  wiDe,"  to  which  allusion  it  made  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  1.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  among 
the  eminences  south-east  of  Jenin.  —  Kitto ;  Smith. 
See  BETH-HAoaAX;  Baalik. 

Ba'ai-Im'iian  (Heb.  BaTSi  Chatum',  -^n  hr^, 
lord  of  ffraee,  or  SatJ  b  graaon),  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  (Sept  BaXXatvwv  and  BoXafviwv  r.  r.  BoXXt- 
vwv  and  BaXatwvp.)  An  early  king  of  Edom,  son  of 
Adibor,  anccesew  of  Saul,  and  toceeeded  by  Hadar 
(Oen.  xxxvi,  88,  89;  1  Chrpn.  1,  ^  fiO).'  B.C.  ^b. 
ante  1619; 

8.  (Sept  BoXXa*^  v.  r.  BoXXava.)  A  Gederite, 
royal  overseer  of  '*  the  olive-trees  and  8ycamor&-d-eeB 
in  the  low  plains"  under  David  (1  Ghron.  xxvii,  28). 
B.C.  1014.  From  his  name  we  may  wayectore  that 
he  was  of  Canaonitish  extraction. 

Ba'ai-ha'xoT  (Heb.  Ba'cU  CAafor',  -lisn  ^)Sa, 
ftomy  a  aUagst  Sept  BtuAaavp  v,  r.  BtXaowp),  tbe 


place  where  Absalom  kept  fab  fbicfca,  «od  Mi  tta 
sheep-shearing  feast  at  whbb  AaiMiainB  mmmmmm^ 

(2  Sam.  xiii,  23).  The  Taignm  makM  it  the  fbM 
ofBaior,"aadto£wald(Ar.G^ii,68»);  bttthi 
locality  would  be  tai  from  that  of  tbs  above  p— wp, 
where  it  b  said  to  have  been  "  bedde  <p9>  Epfcnw;^ 
not  in  the  tribe  of  that  name,  bat  near  the  city  c^kd 
Ephraim,  which  was  in  tbe  bibe  of  Benfuain.  asd  ii 
mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xiii,  19 ;  John  xi,  M.  This  Cpko 
im  b  placed  by  Ensebius  eight  miles  from  Jenas 
lem  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  b  supposed  by  Bdasl 
to  have  been  between  Bethel  and  Jericho  (/Werimt 
i,  877).  Perfaapt  Baalr4iator  b  tlw  «une  wia  Ham 
(q.  V.)  in  tbe  tribe  of  Beqjunhi  ^flh.  xi,  SS),  BOW  Jim 
in  the  vidnl^  inffleated  (tee  Sdnrais,  PtdnL  p.  188). 

Ba'U-har'moii  (Heb.  Ba'Si  Chamom',  bs) 
I'iia'jin,  M  fifEermoii),  the  Bame  of  a  0H7  and  a  1^ 
adJolidDg. 

1.  (Sept.  makes  two  names,  BadX  'Ep/itw.)  A  taw:- 
not  far  from  Uount  Hermon,  mentioned  aa  inhaH'-i 
by  the  Ephraimltes  in  connection  with  T*fehpn  ui 
Senir  (1  Cfaron.  v,  28).  It  was  protMbly  tbe  am 
with  the  Baal-oad  (q.  v.)  of  Jotfa.  xi,  17  (BtdaasoL 
Remardta,  new  ed.  iU,  409). 

3.  (Sept.  translates  opoc  tov  'Atp/tw,  JtfotaU  Brr- 
inOR.)  A  mountain  (^n)  east  of  Lebanon,  trotn  wtddi 
the  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  tbe  Hivitee  (Jud^. 
iU,  8).  Thb  b  usually  cooridwed  as  a  distinct  place 
ftimn  Mount  Hermon;  bnt  the  tmly  apparent  groond 
for  doing  so  b  the  statement  in  1  Chron.  t,  38,  '*  nUa 
Baal-bennon,  and  Senlr,  and  [unto}  Mount  Hermon:' 
but  it  b  quite  possible  that  tbe  conjunction  "  and"  mar 
be  here,  aa  elsewhere,  nsed  as  an  expletive — "  na^H 
Baal-hermon,  even  Senir,  even  Mount  Hennon.' 
Perhaps  thb  derives  some  color  from  die  fi^t,  whkl. 
we  know,  that  thb  mountain  had  at  least  three  nauM 
(Dent  iii,  V).  May  not  Baal-hemum  Imve  beoi  a  ' 
fourth,  bi  use  among  the  Phmnician  worA^pen  ef 
Baal,  (me  ofwboae  wnrtaarlet,  BaaVgad,  wa»  at  thi 
foot  of  thbveiyBiomdaiB?--5niith.  SeeBAAUx. 

Ba'Ul(Heb.  Aa^', ''VFa,  ff^M;  Sept  BooXif^), 
a  colder  and  more  dbtant  title  for  knbiaid,  whidi  the 
prophet  reproaches  the  Jewish  Church  for  faitlwto  ap- 
plying to  Jehovah,  instead  of  the  more  endearing  tain 
/M  (1^  man,  L  e.  habamd),  which  he  predicts  afar 
would  be  emboldened  to  employ  when  tned  from  ber 
idolatries  (Uos.  ii,  16).  Some  have  aoppoeed  tnm 
thb  that  the  Jews  had  even  borrowed  the  term  fioof 
from  the  surrouixUng  nations  aa  expressive  of  sover- 
eign deity,  and  to  apidltd  it  to  Jebovah ;  but  this  b 
not  likely.   See  Baal. 

Ba'Uim  (Heb.  kMeOBm',  B^>9^  plnnl  of 
Btud,  with  the  def  article  pnSxti-'Svpt.  BooAc^). 
according  to  most,  images  of  the  god  Baal  eet  np  in 
temples  and  worshipped,  usually  In  connectkm  wkfa 
those  of  Astarte  (Jndg.  ii,  11;  1  Sam.  vii,  4.  etc); 
according  to  others,  various  forms  of  Baal  (Ort,  Biaut 
der  B.  m  Itratl,  Leyden,  1864).    See  AsuTOBBTa. 

Baal  seems  to  have  been  tbe  general  name  for  the 
deity  among  the  Pbienicians  and  Carthaginians  (Ser- 
vios,  ad  JEil.  f,  789;  *' lingua  Puolca  Dena  B>ii  dici- 
tur."  Itidor.  Oriff.  riU,  11\  bat  with  tbeartide  (^;an, 
hcA-Bad,  "At  Saat^  Baal  ^tnctively,  the  chief 
male  divinity  (on  the  fern.  ^  BadX,  Bom.  xi,  4,  and 
often  in  the  Sept,  see  Winer,  New  TeaL  Gr.  §  SOS)  of 
the  Phcenician  (i.  e.  proper  Sidonian,  Syrian,  Cartha- 
ginian, and  colomal  Panic)  race  (hence  the  syllable 
-^Xoc  or -Mao  often  found  at  the  end  of  their  prop- 
er names,  e.  g.  'I^<j|8aXoc  or  Ethbaal  (q.  v.),  'Ay^aSac 
[Herod,  vii,  78],  'Exvi^akoi  and  Hfpi^Xoc  [Joe^ili- 
Ap.  i,  21] ;  also  Hannibal,  Ahibal,  Adherbal,  Hasdni- 
bal,  Habarbel,  etc.  [comp.  Fromann,  De  cetoi  dlw.  er 
dva/ta^Kfif  illvMlri,  Altdorf,  1744-45,  p.  17  sq.];  yet 
that  the  suffix  in  tiifti^jIMfetJ*  <>''dei^ 
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a  geiMrsl,  botoBtyof  BuIspedfietUy,  appetra  from 
similar  use  cf  the  titlM  Udkut,  Aitafte,  ete^  in  otb- 
tr  peffmonal  ^fpeUatioiia  [see  geaenll^  Honter,  SeSff. 
L  JEMkf^BT,  2d  ed.  Kopenb.  1821]),  Uk«  A<  among 
ths  BftbylooianB  (fw  the  contraction  ^3,  Bal,  for  ^r^, 
Baal,  see  Gesenius,  Monnm.  Pkcm.  p.  4fi2),  and  the  tu- 
tolaiy  Bebi*  of  Cypnu  (*'  Citiam  of  Bel,"  Stepb.  B;z. 
p.  610).    The  apcMtate  Israelites  worshipped  him  (in 
connection  with  Astarte)  In  the  period'  of  the  Judges 
(Jadtg.  ii,  11,18;  iii,7;  vl,  26  iq-X  and  the  later  kings, 
espedUfy  Abas  (2  Cbion.  zxvfil,  2)  and  flUiiasMh  ^ 
Kiaga  sod,  8)  (tf  Jndab,  and  Abab  and  Hoahea  of  la- 
rael  (1  Kings  xvl,  ftt  aq. ;  scviii,  19  sq. ;  2  Kings  xrii, 
16  sq. ;  comp.  also  Jer.  ii,  8;  vii,  9;  xzxii,  29.  etc.), 
withbtitUttleinteTnipti(m(2E:btgsiii,2;  x,  28;  zl, 
18).    They  had  temides  to  him  (1  Kings  xvi,  82;  2 
Kings  X,  21  sq.),  and  altars  (Jer.  xi,  18)  encted  espe- 
cially on  amliMiioN  and  nob  (Jer.  xix,  5;  xx^29), 
as  iraU  as  Images  set  ap  in  bis  honor  (2  Kings  ui,  2). 
Beapecting  the  form  of  his  worstup  we  have  very  &w 
distinct  notiofts.   His  priests  and  prophets  were  very 
numerous  (1  Kings  xriii,  22 ;  2  Kings  x,  19  sq.).  and 
divided  into  Tsrions  classes  (2  Kings  x,  19).  They 
offerod  incense  to  this  god  (Jer.  vii,  9 ;  xi,  18 ;  zxxii, 
29,  etc.),  and,  clothed  in  a  peculiar  costoms  Kings 
X,  22X  presented  to  faim  bloody  offerings,  Includiii^ 
children  (Jer.  six,  5).   In  connection  with  these,  the 
priests  danced  (deristTtly,  "leaped,"  1  Kings  xtUI, 
26)  around  the  altar,  and  gashed  themselves  with 
knWea  (1  Kings  xviil,  28)  wfaeo  they  did  not  speedily 
gain  their  snit  (Propert.  ii,  18,  Ifi ;  Tibnll.  i,  6, 47  sq. ; 
Lacan.  i,  665;  Lnciaa,  Lea  Sgra,  50  [Ling.  1728]; 
Movers,  PkSnm.  i,  682).   Oa  the  adoration  (q.  v.)  by 
kissing  (1  Kings  xix,  18),  see  Kua.   That  this  Baal 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites  was  the  naw  as  the  wide- 
ly famed  7)fri(m  Baal,  whom  the  Greeks  called  ffaru' 
k*,  admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt  (Movers,  i,  178  sq.),  and 
thus  Baal  is  identified  with  MeUsca^  also.    The  an- 
cients in  general  <»mpare  Baal  with  the  Greek  Zeu$  at 
Jovt  (Sanchoniathon,  p.  1^  ed.  Orelli;  Augnstioa, 
Qwut.  Hi  Jud.  16;  Die  Cass.  IxzriU,  8),  as  they  atOl 
more  frequently  do  the  Btba  of  the  Babylonians  [see 
Bel],  but  sometimes  Identify  him  with  Chrama  or 
Sauarn  (Ctes-  ap.  Phot.  p.  Most  investigstom 

recognise  In  him  the  mn  as  the  fructifying  principle  of 
nature  (Creuzer,  BymboL  il,  266  sq. ;  comp,  Vatke, 
iHbL  ThMt.  p.  866  sq.) ;  while  Gesenius  (Commaa.  eu 
Jta.  il,  8S6,  and  Tkacatr.  p.  224)  interprets  the  Babylo- 
nian Bel  and  the  Phosnidan  Baal  as  the  principal  Itu^y 
star  of  ti»  Adatic  astiolatry,  i.  e.  the  planet  /upiter. 
TliB  latter  view  has  the  following  eonslderatioos  In  Its 
&vor:  (1.)  In  the  sacred  wrlthi^  of  the  Sabnans,  the 
nsnal  title  of  this  planet  (in  Syriac)  Is  Btil;  (2.)  A  star 
of  good  fortune.  Gad,  was  eiddenUy  esteemed  a  deity 
in  Western  Asia  (comp.  Isa.  Ixv,  II),  and  fhnn  this  the 
city  Baau-Gad  doubtless  had  its  name;  (8.)  In  2 
Kings  xxiii,  5,  Baal  (bsan)  wotdd  seem  to  be  distin- 
gmshed  tttaa  the  sun  as  an  object  of  worship ;  (4.)  On 
Pboernidan  coins  likewise  the  sun-god  is  constantly 
named  distinctively  "  Lord  of  Heoven"  (Di^oti  bS31), 
"Lord  of  Heat"  (Ton  i?a),  "Lord  of  the  sliii" 
^?S)*  Bnt  that  Baal  originally  represented 
the  sun,  which  with  Its  light  and  warmth  controls  and 
Titalises  all  natore,  is  clearly  indicated  by  Sanchonia- 
thon (k(  mp.)  in  the  statement  that  the  Phnnicians 
had  designated  the  sun  as  the  "  sole  lord  of  heaven, 
Babmm"  (jtowv  oibpavov  vvpiov,  'BttKtjaftiiv,  i.  e. 

;  comp.  also  Angnsdne,  in  Jud,  16).  The 
same  nsiue  (Babamen)  occurs  In  Plautus  (Pm.  v,  2, 67). 
For  other  reasons  for  the  identirtcation  of  the  Babylo- 
nian, Syrian,  and  Phcenician  Baal  with  the  solar  deity, 
HC  Horars,  Pidn.  p.  180  sq.,  who  has  extensively  in- 
Tcstigated  (p.  185  sq.)  the  relations  of  this  divlnify 
to  the  other  ancient  Asiatic  deifio^on  of  the  powers 
of  naton^  some  of  vUeh  appear  in  the  nunes  Tammuz, 


lfolocb,aBdCblia(q.v.  •artnlly).  VHbont  tracing 
these  oot  mlnately,  H  Is  appropriate  In  this  oonnectkm 
to  specify  some  of  the  ftutotions  and  spheres  of  activ- 
ity which  Baal,  like  Zens  among  the  Greeks,  appears 
to  have  fhlfllled  among  the  nicenicians,  eepecudly  in- 
asmncb  as  the  plural  form  Boofim  Is  tbou^tt  by  many 
to  be  expressive  of  this  mnltifonn  develqtoMnt.  The 
following  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 

1.  BAAL-BBRrrH  (rnna  ^93,  Gyvmant-BaaT),  cor- 
responding to  the  Zt^  itpnoc,  Seta  Fidmu,  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  mytiiology.  Ha  was  worsh^iped 
In  this  capadfy  in  a  special  ten^e  by  the  Sbediemltes 
(Jndg.  vUi,  88;  ix,  4,  AS),  among  whom  Canaanites 
were  also  resident  (Judg,  Ix,  28).  Bochart  (Canaan^ 
xrii,  p.  869),  whom  Gretuer  {SynAol.  il,  87)  follows, 
renders  the  name  "Baal  of  Berytos"  ^mp.  also 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  BtpvTa^%  like  the  titles  Baal  of  Sy- 
rus  Baal  of  Tareus  O'lH  i>5a),  found  in 
inscriptions.  As  the  Heb.  name  of  Beiytua  (q.  v.) 
accorda  with  this  title  (m"i3  or  TiTi-),  and  a  deity 
of  alliance  or  contracts  might  well  be  requisite  to  ttw 
polity  of  the  Phoenicians  (in  whose  territory  this  city 
was  included),  q.d.  ^gwrnUamt^ compactt;  the  inter- 
pretation of  Movers  (p.  171),  with- which  Berthean  (on 
Jv^.  ix,  4)  accords,  namely  *'  Baal  with  whom  the 
league  is  formed"  (comp.  Gen.  xiv,  8;  Ezod.  xxiii, 
82 ;  xxxiv,  12  sq.),  ^vea  a  signifloatim  not  altogsth- 
er  inapposite.   See  Baal-bbritb. 

2.  Baai^bbitb  (3431  ^73,  Fig-Bead;  the  Sept. 
construes  the  latter  part  of  the  name  differently,  jn-i- 
Ztinlv  Iv  rtf  BdaX  fivtav  Scbv  'AxKopvv ;  but  Josephus 
has  the  usual  interpretation,  Ani,  Ix,  2, 1),  an  oracu- 
lar deify  of  the  Philistines  at  Ekron  (2  Kings  I,  2,  8, 
16),  corresponding  to  the  Ztd^  dir6ftvtoc  or  ftvlaypoi; 
(Paosan.  v,  14,  2 ;  viii,  26,  4)  and  Iktis  Mpagnu  or 
Mjpwiea  (Plin.  x,  40;  xxlx,  24)  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (Salmas.  Exerc.  p.  9  sq. ;  Creuzer,  Sgmbol,  H, 
487 ;  Iv,  892 ;  Hitzig,  PiUKri.  p.  818),  and  to  the  ffer- 
cuUs  Mgiagna  (jwiafpoe)  ct  otiier  notices  (SoUn.  c.  2 ; 
Clem.  Ales.  Pndr^  p.  11,  ad.  ^Ib.).  FHes  (and 
gnats)  are  In  the  East  a  much  greater  annoyance  than 
with  us  (comp.  Bochart,  ffiertm.  iii,  846  sq.).  See 
Flt.  From  this  explanation  of  Baal-Zebnb  only  Hug 
has  of  late  dissented  (^Freiburp.  ZeitaeKr.  vii,  104  sq.) ; 
his  assertion,  however,  that  this  PMUetine  dlvlnify  is 
the  dnng-beetle  (soara&mu  piUidarha),  worshipped  also 
in  E^cypt  (as  a  symbol  of  the  world-god),  rests  on 
many  nncertain  assumptions,  and  Is  therefore  improb- 
able.  (For  other  hiterpretations,  see  the  Ext0.  Hcmdb. 
d.  A.  7*.  ix,  2sq.)  SmBbbmbbdb. 

8.  Baal-Peob  (ys^  ^$9,  Pryqim-BaeS),  or  sim- 
ply Peob  C^i^^X  name  of  a  god  of  tiie  Hoab- 
ites  (Nnn.  XXV,  1  sq. ;  xzzt,  16;  Jorii.  xxii,  17),  ap> 
parendy  worshipped  by  the  prostttution  (peAqw  pro- 
ceeds ^  the  Un)  at  yooag  |^  (whence,  acoordlng 
to  the  rabUns,  tlie  name,  from  1^9,paA^,  tojino- 
tttn,  i.  q.  to  deprive  of  virginity,  comp.  Jonathan, 
Tarff.  on  Nam.  xxv,  1),  probably  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  Prisms  (see  Jerome,  ad  Hot.  iv,  14)  and  J/u- 
tantif  (Creuzer,  Synboi.  U,  976).  If  the  above  rabbin- 
ical significance  of  the  title  be  correct,  be  would  seem 
to  have  0ma  name  to  Mt.  PMr  [see  Beth-fborX 
where  was  the  seat  of  hiB'woiship;  but  it  Is  more  like- 
ly that  the  title  was  borrowed  fh>m  the  hill  (q.  d.  "ra- 
'rine")  as  a  distinctive  epithet  (Movers,  p.  667)  for  hla 
form  of  worship  in  that  localify  (see  Creoser,  Sgmbol, 
ii,  85).  Jerome  (»  Jovia,  i,  12)  considers  this  ddty  to 
be  Chemoih  (q.  v.). — Winer,  1, 118.   See  Baal-feor. 

4.  The  deity  sfyled  emphatically  THE  Baal  (bs^n, 
q.  d.  "  the  great  hrd"),  whose  worship  was  Introduced 
into  Israel  by  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi,  82  sq.),  waa  ap- 
parently the  god  with  whom  the  Greeks  compared 
their  Baradu  ^  Haoc  iv,  18,  M).   His  Pbosnidan 
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Tyre),  or  Harcktl  ("  merduuit,"  he  being  sopposed  to 
be  «  great  navigator),  whicb  the  Greeks  corrupted  into 
a  leeemblance  to  their  own  'UptuXiic,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Tyrian  HeKoles"  ha  was  much  cele- 
brated (Piiny,  Hilt.  Nat.  zxxtI,  6;  Arrian,  E^ed. 
Alex.  U,  16).  When  Herodottts  waa  in  Egypt  be 
learned  that  HercnleB  waa  there  regarded  as  one  of 
the  primeval  gods  of  that  country,  sod  being  anxious 
to  obtain  more  explicit  inform&tion  on  the  snbject,  he 
nndertocA  a  voyage  to  Tyre.  The  jHiests  tiwie  infonn- 
ed  bim  that  the  fbnndation  of  the  temple  was  coeval 
with  that  of  the  city,  which  they  nii  was  fbnnded  2800 
years  before  that  time.  It  was  in  honor  of  this  god 
that  the  Carthaginians  for  a  long  time  annually  sent 
the  tenth  of  their  income  to  Tyre  (llerod.  U,  44).  The 
account  of  the  Baal  of  Jexebel  aud  Athaliah  agrees 
with  this  Hercules,  since  the  representation  of  Scrip- 
ture (1  Kings  xix,  18)  U  the  same  with  that  of  Dio- 
dorus  Sicnlus  (ii,  10),  that  the  fira  was  always  burn- 
ing on  his  altar,  the  priests  offldated  barefooted,  and 
kluing  was  among  Uie  acts  of  worship  (Cicero,  in 
Vemm,  It,  43).  Many  representations  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules  are  extant  on  coins,  of  which  there  are  two 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  The  first  was 
found  in  the  island  of  Cossyra  (now  Pantellaria), 
which  belonged  to  the  Tyrians ;  the  other  Is  a  T}-rian 
eoin  of  ^ver,  weighing  214}  grains,  and  exhibits  a 
vciy  striking  head  of  the  same  Idol  in  a  more  modem 
and  perfect  style  of  art.  One  of  the  figures  of  the 
date  is  obliterated,  but  it  is  thoUKbt  that  the  complete 
date  may  have  given  81  B.C.    See  Hebceles. 
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6.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Farst  (^f&.  fifin(Iu)drffr- 
burh,  B.  T.)  enumerates  the  following  as  local  or  special 
attributes  of  Baal,     (a)  Baai^ad  (1&  q.  d. 

lAick-Baal),  the  epithet  of  Baal  as  bringing  good 
fortune,  like  the  luck-dispensing  star  Jupiter;  and 
thence  given  as  the  name  of  a  city  (Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xii, 
7;  xiii,  6)  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Henncm  (Jebel  esh- 
Sliflik),  in  which  ndghtmhood  was  also  ritnated  the 
city  Ba^Hermon  (1  Chnm.  v,  28).  See  Baal-oad. 
(ft)  Baai^Haiioit  lyiVin  %;a,  q.  d.  Heat-Baid),  the 
title  of  the  PhfBnician  Baal,  as  representing  the  vivi- 
fying warmth  of  nature,  like  the  E^'yptian  Ajtmon 
(Snn-god)  [see  Ahoh]  ;  and  thence  given  to  a  city  in 
Samaria  (Cant,  viii,  11),  where  his  worship  may  have 
been  practised.  See  Baal-hamoh.  (c)  Baal-Chat- 
80R  ("Tisn  isa,  q.  d,  eiCa^protecting  Boat),  the  epi- 
thet of  Baal  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Hazor  (q.  v) ; 
then  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephraim  or 
Ephron  (3  Sam.  xlii,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  19).  See 
BaaIt-hazob.  Baal  is  repeatedly  named  among  the 
Phoenicians  as  the  eusrdian  divinity  of  towns,  e.  g. 
"BMl-Tyre"  (^'S  i?a,  Malt.  !,  1\  "Baal-Tarsus" 
0^51  ^5?.  on  coina  city),  "  Baal-Lybia"  (isa 

■'ain,  Zti^c  Ai/3uc,  Numld.  Iv,  l),  etc.  See  Baai^. 
(«i)  Baai^hbrmom  (Til37n  W?!  1-  Bm-Baal), 
i.  e.  Baal  as  the  pnAector  of  Honnt  Hennon,  in  a  <Aty 
near  which  his  worship  was  institnted ;  thence  applied 
to  the  city  itself  (1  ChroD.  v,  28),  near  Baal-^  (q.  v.). 
That  part  of  Hennon  (q.  v.)  on  which  this  town  lay  Is 
called  (Judg.  Ui,  8)  Mount  Baal-Hermon  (q.  v.).  See 
Baal-iibbmoh.    (e)  BaaitMboit  (^'i70  b;;,  q.  d. 


heaven-dveffui^  fioof),  i.  e.  Baal  as  associnted  wU  the 
hill  of  Baal  or  Saturn,  supposed  to  be  in  the  •eveoth 
heaven,  as  the  term  divine  "habitation"  ("p^Q)  oftm 
signifies  (Dent,  xxvi,  16 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  ff),  and  tfaof 
equivalent  to  the  later  BaaLZeM  (^^ai  bra,  lord  oj 
the  celestial  AoeSing,  i.  e.  "  prince  of  tbe  power  of  tht 
air"),  and  the  Phoenician  Bttiiamm  (BttXaafojv,  i.  e. 
D^cti  ^79)  lord  of  hetat^  as  interpreted  Sancfao- 
niathon  [p.  14,  Kvpcoc  ovpavov"}  and  AngtutiM  {m  loc 
Jndg.,  aamiuui  obIT])  ;  whence  the  name  of  the  place 
BeA-BatO-Mem  (q.  v.),  in  Joah.  xlU,  17,  or  rimply 
Ba^Mem  (Num.  xx^  88;  1  Cbrm.  t,  8),  or  even  | 
abri^ed  into  Bmm  (iHnm.  xzzii,  8).    See  Baal- 
mbob;  Beelzebub.    (/)  Baal-Pekatum 
D'^S^^  q.  d.  ranne-Baal),  ao  called  apptrendy  m»  tbt 
Iffestding  deity  of  the  mountain  Peraam  (q.  v.),  an 
eminence  bmous  for  an  ancient  victory  (Isa-  xxviii,  j 
21),  and  probably  a  seat  of  his  worship ;  and  hence  ap-  | 
plied  in  this  form  to  the  place  itself  (2  Sam.  v,  90;  1  | 
Chron.  xiv,  11),  in  the  same  way  as  Hennon  amd  Peor 
above,  and  at  length  Lebanon  itself    nonntaias  rep* 
resenting  great  natural  featores.    See  Baaxi-pbra- 
ziH.    (f)  Baai^Tbefhom  CjlBS  b?3,  L  e.  Tgpkm- 
Baal),  the  name  of  Baal  as  the  typpomig  genins  of 
cosmical  order  (comp.  '^tX,  the  norik,  L  e.  tbe  dad;  | 
cold  quarter),  or  the  ruling  spirit  of  winter.    This  was  | 
an  Eg^'ptian  phasis  of  the  divinity,  and  the  name  war  j 
transferred  to  the  dty  or  locality  of  BaaJ-ZqAon,  as  \ 
tbe  route  of  the  Israelites  to  Canaan  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  ! 
See  BAAiy-ZEPHOV.     (K)  Baal-Shalxsham  j 
ms^O,  q.  d.  Baal  of  ilu  Oird  or  triaal  district),  Ute  ' 
tutelary  dei^  of  the  re^on  ShdiAa  (q.  v.),  to  a  dt}'  I 
of  which  (1  Sam.  ix,  4)  his  name  waa  thus  transferred  I 
(1  Kings  iv,  20),  situated  (according  to  the  Ommta^  ! 
con)  lb  Roman  miles  north  of  IHospolis,  and  called  by  : 
tbe  Sept  and  Eusebius  BeA^aMa  (br  «  frequent  | 
interchange  of  prefixes).   See  B&al-Shauska.   (i)  , 
Baal-Tamab  (^^Pl  bra,  q.  d.  pabimOek-Bma, 
Jer.  x,8),l8BaaltbefiAaai(ofBaediua,ortbe  scare-  : 
crow  Priapns  in  the  melon-patches  (see  the  apocryphal  ' 
explanation  in  Baruch  vi,  70),  and  thence  assigned  to  ' 
a  city  in  the  fertile  meadow  near  Gibeah  (Jndg.  xx,  i 
SS),  called  in  tbe  OHOmaal.  Btik-Tamar.    See  Baal- 
tauab. 

On  the  snb}^  generally,  see  (In  addithm  to  tbe 
works  above  referred  to)  Selden,  De  Dm  Syria ;  Peti- 
xonins,  Orimnet  Sabgl.i  Bnllmann,  UA,  Kromor,  in 
the  AbhandL  d.  BerL  Akad.  1814,  1816;  Bnttmann, 

MytM.;  Gesenius,  in  Ersch's  Enegd.  viii;  Stahr, 
liff.  d.  hfvit.  i'Siker  d.  Oritntt;  Metzger,  in  ^uB's 
ReaUme,  d.  UtuiiarA.  Wistauduiftf  s.  v.  Hercnke ; 
Movers,  in  Ersch's  Encyd.  xxiv.    See  Baal. 

Ba'aUa  (Hob.  Baa^',  O-^bsa,  prob.  for  O^byiS, 
ton  of  andlation ;  Sept.  BtXtad  v.  r.  hiXfurad.  and 
even  BaaiKiaaa ;  Tnlg.  Baaltt),  king  of  the  Ammao- 
ites  about  tbe  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  whom 
Jobanan  and  bis  feUow-generals  reported  to  Gedaliah, 
the  viceK^,  ae  having  sent  Ishmad  to  Bsiassinstw  him 
(Jer.  xl,  14).  B.C.  587.  Some  USS.  have  Baalim 
(D'^b^a),  and  so  Josephna  (BaaXn'/i,  AtA.  x,  9,  S). 

Ba'al-me'Sn  (Heb.  Ba'al  MOn',  yO"^  b^S,  hr^i 
of  dwelling;  Sept.  ij  BfcX/Miiv,  but  in  Cfaten.  Bh%- 
fiaiitv  V.  r.  BffX^aotH^,  and  in  Exek.  omits;  other- 
wise Beth-Mbon,  Jer.  xlviii,       and  Bkth-Baai^ 
Meon,  Josh,  xiii,  17),  a  town  in  the  tril>e  of  Reuben 
beyond  the  Jordan,  or  at  least  one  of  the  towm  which 
were  "  built"  by  the  Beubenites  (Num.  xxxii,  S8).  and 
to  which  they  "gave  other  names."    Possibly  the  , 
"  Beth^"  (q.  r.),  which  is  added  to  tbe  name  m  its  ; 
mention  elsewhere,  and  which  sometimes  superseded  , 
the  "Baal-"  (q.  v.)  of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the  \ 
changes  referred  to.    See  V^AJf^rf^k  nuted 
in  1  Chnm.  t,  ^^SlSP^a  WMte^lk  with  Nebo. 
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In  the  time  of  SseUel  It  vas  in  tlte'pOBeeasion  of  the 
Moabites,  and  under  that  proBperoua  dominion  had 
evidentlj  become  a  place  of  dieUnction,  being  noticed 
aa  one  of  the  cities  which  are  the  "  glory  of  Ute  coun- 
try'* (Ezek.  XXT,  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  (Oiwmait,  a.  BftX^aovc,  Bakaen)  it  was  stUl 
luge  Tillage  called  Balmmo,  9  miles  distant 
from  Heshbon  Cl</3ouc,  Eibm%  near  the  "mountain 
of  the  hot  springs,"  and  reputed  to  be  the  native  place 
of  Elisha.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  soatb-east  of 
Heshbon,  Borckhardt  (ii,  624)  found  the  ruins  of  a 
place  called  Mgoan,  or  (as  Dr.  Robioson  [RmanAa, 
iii,  Append,  p.  170]  corrects  it)  Maffn,  which  is  doubt- 
lewtheaame;  bo  Schwarz,  Jfabi (Pofeif.  p. 227).  In 
Nnm.  xxxii,  8,  apparently  the  same  place  Ii  called 
Bbom^,  peihapB  an  error  Oi  the  copyists  or  by  coo- 
traction.— Kittot  Smith. 

Ba'U-pe'jSr  (Heb.  Ba'al  POi',  -ns^  lord 
of  Peor,  or  eocnetimes  only  *^S9^,  Psor,  raspecUvely 
represented  in  the  Sept.  by  BtO^.^yuifi  and  ^oyup) 
appears  to  have  been  properly  the  idol  of  the  M oaUtea 
(Num.  xxT,  1-9;  Dent,  iv,  8;  Josh,  xxii,  17;  Psa. 
cvi,  38;  Hoe.iz,  10);  butalBooftheHidIanites<^Dm. 
xxid,  16, 16).  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  thiB  god 
was  worshipped  by  obscene  rites,  and  ftom  the  time 
of  Jerome  downwud  it  has  been  nsnal  to  compare  him 
to  iViiqwf  (see  Sckler,  In  Angosti's.  TheeL  Biatt.  i, 
193  sq.).  Selden  and  J.  Owen  (Ih  IXii  I,  5; 
Theoioffomuna,  r,  4)  seem  to  be  the  only  persons  who 
have  disputed  whether  any  of  the  passages  in  which 
this  god  is  named  really  warrant  such  a  condnsion. 
The  narratiTe  (Num.  xxv)  seems  clearly  to  show  that 
this  form  of  Baal-worsbip  was  connected  with  licen- 
tious rites.  The  least  that  the  above  passages  ex- 
press is  flw  fiwt  that  the  IsraeUtes  lecdved  Uiis  idola- 
try from  the  women  of  Hoab,  and  were  led  away  to 
eat  of  their  sscriflces  (comp.  Psa.  cri,  28) ;  and  it  is 
possible  for  that  sex  to  have  been  the  means  of  sedoc- 
ing  them  into  the  adoption  of  their  worship,  without 
the  idolatry  itself  being  of  an  obscene  kind.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  so  few  anthors  are  agreed  even  as  to 
the  general  character  of  these  rites.  Host  Jewish  ao- 
thoriUes  (except  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan  on  Num. 
xxt)  npresent  his  worship  to  have  consisted  of  rites 
which  are  filthy  in  the  extreme,  bnt  not  lascivious  (s^ 
Braunius,  De  VutU,  Sacerd.  i,  7,  for  one  of  the  fullest 
collections  of  Jewish  testimonieB  on  this  subject). 
Without  laying  too  much  Btress  on  the  rabbinical  der- 
ivation of  the  word  *1'I7D,  Moitm,  i.  e.  "  sperire  hyme- 
nem  virgioenm,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclnde 
that  this  was  the  oat  ore  of  the  worship.  This  is,  more- 
over, the  view  of  Crevxer  01,  411),  Winer,  Geaenlus, 
Font,  and  almost  all  critics.  The  reader  Is  rafbrred 
for  more  detslled  information  particularly  to  Crenzer's 
SgmboSk  and  Movers'  PhSmder,  The  identidcation 
of  Baal  with  the  sun  [see  Baal]  as  the  generative 
power  of  nature  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  lascivious 
character  of  this  worship.  Peor  is  properly  the  name 
of  ■  mountain  [see  Peor},  and  Baal-Peor  was  the 
name  of  the  god  worshipped  there.  Some  Identify 
this  god  with  Chbhosh  (q.  v.).—KItto.  See  Baalim. 

Ba'ai-per'azlm  (Heb.  Ba'tU  Peratsm\ 
ca'iB,  kctang  renlt;  Sept.  [at  the  first  occurrence  in 
8  iin.j  BaoX  ^apaaiv  [v.  r.  ^apaoiti'])^  the  scene  of 
B  victory  of  David  over  the  ndUstineB,  and  of  a  great 
dastntetlon  of  their  images,  and  so  named  by  him  in  a 
characteristic  passage  of  exulting  poetry— "■  Jehovah 
hath  bnrst  Q'?^)  upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a 
burst  Cl''^?)  of  waters.'  Therefore  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  '  Baal-perazim,' "  i.  e,  hvrtU  or  destroc- 
tiooB  (2  Sam.  v,  20 ;  I  Cbron.  xlv,  11).  The  place  and 
the  circmnstance  appear  to  be  again  alladed  to  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  21,  where  it  is  called  MomU  Perozim.  Perliaps 
this  may  indicate  the  previous  existence  of  a  high- 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 


lend  more  pidnt  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Qesenloa, 

Jet,  in  loc).  The  Sept.  render  the  name  in  Its  two  oc- 
currences respectively  'E-kovu  StoKoirmv  and  Atamiri) 
^apaaiv,  the  latter  on  instance  of  retention  of  the 
original  word  and  its  explanation  side  by  side;  the 
former  uncertain.  See  Pbbazuc  It  is  important  as 
being  the  oufy  one  witii  the  prefix  Baal  [see  Baal-] 
of  which  we  know  the  drcnmstances  nndar  which  it 
was  Imposed;  and  yet  even  here  it  was  rather  an  op- 
probriooa  application  of  a  term  already  in  use  than  a 
new  name.  —  Smith,  s,  v.  The  locality  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  valley  of  Repbaim,  west  of  Jeru- 
salem; perhaps  identical  with  the  modem  Jebd  Alg 
(Van  de  Velde,  ifop).   See  Pebazih. 

Ba'ai-flhal'laha  (Heb,  Sa'al  ShaUAah' 
n'&^li,  lord  of  ShtdiAaA,  or  having  a  tidrd;  Sept. 
Baa\aa\taa  v.  r.  BatSaputd  and  Bat^aaptira),  a  place 
named  only  in  2  Kings  iv,  42,  as  that  from  which  the 
man  came  with  provisions  for  Elisha,  apparently  not 
far  from  (the  Epbnumite)  GUgal  (comp.  v,  38).  It 
was  doabtless  In  the  district  of  Shalisba  (q.  v.)  which 
is  mentiooed  in  1  Sam.  ix,  4 ;  but  whether  it  took  its 
name  thence,  or  from  some  modiflcation  of  the  worship 
of  Baal  (q.  v.),  of  which  it  was  the  seat,  is  uncertain. 
See  Baalih.  Ensebios  and  Jerome  describe  it  (Ono- 
matt.  Boidvapurad,  Bethsolisa,  where  the  frequent 
interchange  of  "Baal"  and  '^Betii"  Is  ohawnUe)  aa 
a  15  R.  miles  N.  of  DioepoUs,  near  Ht.  E[dinim. 
These  Indications  correspond  to  the  site  of  the  pretent 
ruins  KAuriet  Haita,  about  midway  between  Ta£a 
and  Sebustieh  (Tan  de  Yelde,  Map). 

Ba'ai-ta'mar  (Heb.  Ba'Sl  TVmor', 
^ace  of  palm4reea ;  Sept.  Baa\  Qafidp),  a  place  near 
Gibeah,  in  the  trit>e  of  Beojamin,  where  the  other 
tribes  fought  with  the  Bepjamites  (Jndg.  xx,  33). 
It  was  doubtiess  so  called  as  being  one  of  the  sanctu- 
aries or  groves  of  Baal.  See  Baalih.  The  palm- 
tree  (^BPi)  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv,  6)  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  possibly  alluded  to 
(Stanley,  Pakit,  p.  146).  Eoseblns  and  Jerome  (Oso- 
matt.  B.  V.  haaKAafiap,  Baalthamar)  call  it  Beihantar 
(Bi;oda/uSf>,  Bethamari),  thus  affording  another  in- 
stance of  that  interchange  of  Beth  and  Baal  which  is 
also  exemplified  in  Baalihaiuha  and  Baal-Metm.  The 
notices  seem  to  correspond  to  the  present  ruined  site 
Erhah,  about  three  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem  (Van  de 
Velde,  ^qp),  on  a  ravine  running  toward  Anathoth 
(Robinson,  Reaeardtet,  ii,  816  note).  * 

Baaltia  (BaoXn'c,  prob.  fem.  <rf  Boat),  another 
name  apparently  for  the  Syrian  Femu,  tiie  chief  female 
deity  itf  the  Phaoidaos,  the  Ashtobbih  of  the  O.  T. 
See  Arabtb. 

Ba'Bl-^elmb  (Heb.  Ba'Sl  Zelmb%  ya)  ^9$, 
JfyJord;  Sept.  &  [v.  r.  17]  BdaX  /aitav)  occurs  In  2 
^ngs  i,  2,  8, 16,  as  the  god  of  the  PUIIstines  at  Ek- 
ron,  whose  oracle  Abaziah  sent  to  consult.  Though 
such  a  designation  of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of 
mockery,  and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a 
term  of  derision  (Selden,  J>e  Siu  Sgrit,  p.  375),  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worstiippers,  and  the  plague 
of  flies  in  hot  climates  ftimishes  a  sufBcient  reason  for 
the  designation.  See  Flt.  Similarly  the  Greeks 
gave  the  epithet  dirti^vtoc  to  Zeus  (Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 
trtpl.  ii,  88)  as  worshipped  at  Elis  (Paosau.  v,  14,  2), 
the  Mgiagrva  dots  at  the  Romans  (Solin.  Polyhist.  1), 
and  niny  (xxix,  6,  84,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-goid 
Wj/iodet.  As  this  name  is  the  one  used  by  Abaziah 
himself,  it  is  difficult  to  snppcMe  that  it  was  not  the 
proper  and  reverential  titie  of  the  god ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  BedaAuIiSttX^tliovX)  in  Matt,  x,  26,  seems  to  be 
the  contemptuous  corruption  of  it.  S<ee  Bbelzbbub, 
Any  explanation,  however,  of  the  symbolical  sense  in 
which  Hies  may  have  been  regarded  in  ancient  relig- 
ions, and  by  which  we  cog^d  .WiM^eiyj^  j>»y^^ jft  J^or^ 
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shippen  oonld  booor  bim  u  the  god  offiet,  would  q>- 
pesr  to  HI  much  mora  conp«tiblfl  witti  his  name  than 
tiie  only  sodm  which  can  be  derived  ftom  the  Greek 
parallel.  This  receivee  aano  conflnnatkm,  perhapa, 
ftom  the  vords  «f  JoMjdiM  (^af.  Ix,  2, 1),  wbo  mjs, 
"Ahazi^  wnt  to  the  /"i^  (r$v  Mi/tov),  for  that  is  the 
name  of  the  god"  (r^  Of  The  analogy  of  clauical 
idolatry  would  lead  qb  to  cooclnde  that  ^  theee  Baals 
an  only  the  same  god  nnder  various  modifications  of 
attributes  and  emblems,  but  the  scanty  notices  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  Syro-Arabiaii  idol- 
atry do  not  fdmiflh  data  tor  any  decided  opinion  on 
this  phasls  of  Baal^Kitto ;  Smith.  See  Baaum. 

Ba'ai-EO'phon  CBeb.  Ba'at  Tmfhm',  yvfl  ^ra, 
plaee  fffl^fkiM ;  Sept.  BiAtnir^iiv  or  BttXvtwfiov,  Jo* 
sephna  BiXatftiv,  Ant.  ii,  15, 1),  a  town  bdonging  to 
Egypt,  on  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv,  2; 
Nnm.  xxziii,  7).  Torster  (Sjpiil.  ad  J.  D.  JUHaelm, 
p.  28)  belieTes  it  to  have  been  the  same  place  as  He- 
roopolis  OHpuMWoAic),  on  the  western  golf  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Pliny,  Sitl.  Nat.  v,  12;  Strabo,  xvii,  p.  886; 
PtolMn.  iv,  5),  wliere  Typhon  (which  Forster  makes 
in  Coptic  AO^'ON ;  bot,  contra,  see  RoaenmoUer,  Al- 
terikum.  lil,  281),  the  evil  genlas  of  the  Egypthms, 
WIS  vonUpped.  See  Baaldi.  Bnt,  according  to 
Hanetho  (Joee;diua  eoatra  Apion.  i,  26),  the  name  of 
Typhon't  dly  was  Avaria  {Avapic),  which  some,  as 
Champolfion  (who  writes  OVAPI,  and  renders  ".caus- 
ing malediction;"  L'Eggpte  tota  let  Pharaotu,  ii,  87 
sq.),  consider,  wronKly,  to  be  the  same  place,  the 
rtroDgbold  of  the  Hyksos,  both  which  places  were  con- 
nected with  Typbon  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  t.  'Hpw).  Avaris 
cannot  be  Heroopolis,  for  geogimphical  reasons.  (Com- 
pare, as  to  the  site  of  Avaris,  Bmgsch,  Cet^ropAucAe 
Jntchri/le»,  i,  86  ftq. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis,  Lepsius, 
CAron,  d^j^gpt.  i,  844  sq.,  and  S42,  against  the  two 
places  being  the  same.)  In  fact,  nothing  is  known 
of  the  situation  of  Baol-Bephou  except  what  is  con- 
nected with  a  cuuideration  of  the  route  taken  by  the 
Israelites  in  leaving  Eftypt,  for  it  was  "  over  against 
Baal-zepbon"  that  th^  were  encamped  before  they 
passed  the  Red  Sea.  The  supposition  that  Identifies 
its  site  with  Jebel  Deny  or  KuialaA,  the  southern 
barrier  of  the  mouth  of  the  valley  leading  fhnn  Cairo 
to  the  Red  Sea,  is  as  likely  as  any  other.  See  Exode. 
From  the  poution  of  G<wben,  and  the  indications  af- 
forded the  narrative  of  the  nate  of  the  Israelites, 
Baat-zephon  most  have  been  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  a  little  below  its  bead,  which  at  that 
time,  however,  has  been  located  by  some  many  miles 
northward  of  the  present  head.  See  Gosbbn;  Red 
Sea,  Passaoe  op.  Its  position  with  respect  to  the 
other  places  mentioned  with  it  ia  clearly  indicated. 
The  Israelites  encamped  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
tween Higdol  and  the  sea,  before  BaaUiepbon,  accord- 
ing to  ExodoB  (xlv,  3,  9),  while  hi  Numbers  Pthahi- 
roth  is  described  as  being  before  Baal-zephon;  and  it 
is  said  that  when  the  people  came  to  the  former  place 
they  pitched  before  Higdol  (xxxiii,  7) ;  and  again, 
that  afterward  they  departed  from  before  Pi-liahiroth, 
here  in  Heb.  Uahirotb  (v.  8).  •  Migdol  and  Baal.ze- 
phon  must  therefore  have  been  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
er, and  the  latter  behind  n-hahirotti,  with  reference 
to  the  Isrulitea.  Baal-zepbon  was  perhaps  a  well- 
known  place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  ^ways  mention- 
ed to  indicate  tbt  position  of  Pi-liahiroth,  which  we 
take  to  tie  a  natural  locality.  See  Pi-habirotb. 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  "  sanctuary  of 
Typhon,"  or  "sacred  to  Typhon,"  an  etymology  ap- 
proved  1^  Geseniua  (T1k$.  Btb.  p.  2S6X  bat  not  by 
Font  {SiSb.  ffemdiB,  a.  v.).  Zephon  would  well  enough 
correspond  in  sound  to  Tjrphon,  had  we  any  gronnd 
for  considering  the  latter  name  to  be  either  Egyptian 
or  Semitic;  and  even  then  Zephon  m  Baal-sepboii 
might  not  be  its  Hebrew  transcription,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew  farm  ^7;.  Hence  many 


connect  Baal-zephon,  as  a  Hebrew  cempomd,  with  the 
root  hBX,  to  tpg,  as  if  it  were  named  from  a.  watdi- 
tower  on  the  frontier  like  the  nei^bwing  "the 
tower."  It  is  noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  cf 
Gad,  caUed  Ziphion  CP'^B^C)  in  Gen.  xlvi,  16,  ia  writ- 
ten Zephon  (VD^)  hi  Nmn.  xivi,  16.— -Kitto;  teilh. 

Ba'&na  (Heb.  Badiut',  K3^S,  prob.  for  K37*^S, 
ton  of  qffliclion),  the  name  of  thrae  or  four  men. 

1.  (Sept.  BaviS.)  Son  of  Ahiind,  one  of  Solomon'i 
twelve  purveyors ;  his  district  comprised  Taansch,  i 
giddo,  and  all  Bethshean,  with  the  adjacent  region  (1  < 
Kings  Iv,  12).    B.C.  1012. 

2.  (Sept.  Baava.)  Son  of  Hoshal,  mother  ot  Solft-  : 
men's  purveyors,  having  Asher  and  Bealoth  K'"p 
iv,  16,  where,  however,  the  name  Is  incorrectly  Ai^ 
glidzed  "Baanah").    B.C.  1012. 

3.  (Sept.  Baava.)  Father  of  Zadok,  which  Utter 
repaired  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  Jeniaalent  cm  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  between  the  fish-gate  and  the  old- 
gate  (Keh.  iii.  4).    B.C.  446. 

4.  (Baavti.)  One  of  tiiose  who  returned  frum  Baby- 
lon with  Zembbabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  8) ;  dw  Baaxah  (4. 
V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ena  il,  2). 

Bft'Snah  (Heb.  Baemak',  rU9^  anotbcr  form  of  I 
the  name  Baana  [q.  v.] ;  Sept  Eaava)^  the  name  <rf^  , 
four  men. 

1.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Kmmon  the  Beerothitc 
captains  of  bands  in  Saul's  army,  wbo  assassinated 
Iflhbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  2);  for  which  marder  they 
were  shun  by  David,  and  their  mntOated  bodies  bm^ 
up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (ver.  6, 6, 19).  B.C.  1016. 
Josephns  represents  him  (fiavai&a,  Ant.  vli,  2,  1)  st 
a  person  of  noble  (kmDy,  and  but^ated  by  personal 
ambition.    See  DAvm. 

2.  A  Netopfaathite,  bther  of  Heleb  or  Heled,  which 
latter  was  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (3  Sam.  xxiii, 
29 ;  1  Chnm.  xi,  80).  B.C.  ante  1061.  The  Sept.  ut- 
terly confounds  the  list  of  names  at  this  part,  hot  some 
copies  retain  the  BaovA. 

3.  (1  Kings  iv,  16.)  See  Baaha,  2. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  Jews  who  returned  from  Babv- 
lon  with  Zembbabel,  B.C.  636  (Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Ndi.  Tii, 
7) ;  possibly  the  same  with  one  of  those  wbo  long  af- 
terward (B.C.  410)  united  in  the  sacred  corenaat  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  27). 

Baan^B.    See  Baanites. 

Ba&ni'aa  (rather  Batuaaa  [q.  v.],  Boyaiac),  one 
of  the  IsraeUtes,  sons  of  Phoros,  who  divorced  his  Gen- 
tile wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  26) ;  evidentiy  the 
Bbkaiah  (q.  T.)  itf  the  correct  text  (Ezra  26). 

Baanitea,  a  sect  of  Panlidans,  called  \ij  the  name 
of  theh-  leader,  Boanes,  in  the  ninth  centnij. — ^Kcan- 
der,  Ck.  Bi$t.  iii,  Wi,  266.    See  PavucxaA. 

Ba'Sra  (Heb.  Bodi-o',  K^7a,&ni(M;  SeptBaofxi 
V.  r.  SaaSa),  one  of  the  wives  of  Siiahaiaim,  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vlii,  8,  where,  IwweTer, 
there  is  some  confusion  as  to  hk  prior  children),  by 
whom  she  bad  several  children  (ver,  9^  where  by  soow 
error  she  is  called  Hodbsh,  compare  vnr.  11).  B.C. 
ante  1612.   See  Shaharahc. 

Ba&ras  (Baapa^),  the  name  (according  to  Jose- 
phns, War,  vii,  6,  8)  of  a  valley  indosbig  the  dty  <tf 
Herodium  on  the  north,  and  so  called  from  an  extra- 
ordinary' species  of  plant  (but  whether  the  same  with 
the  fngantic  rw,  in)yavoy,  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nection, does  not  appear),  to  the  root  of  which  the 
credulous  Jewish  historian  ascribes  magical  properties 
of  arooetmamUonscluncter.  See  Hbrodicm.  tat 
other  faint  notices  erf  a  locality  by  names  dmitar  to 
Baaria,  in  vldnity  of  Uac^nms^  aaa  Beland,ib^ 
P.88L 

Bidisel'ah(Heb.  BeOueyA',  M^Vf,  ifarmbg'Tg, 
mm  of  Amok,  or  vork  of  J^ank;  8ij^  Itaama),'* 
Genbonite  Lovki^-wm    VilcttK^^iff^ahCT  ef  Vl- 
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chael,  in  the  lineage  of  (1  Chion.  Tl,4S[2fi]). 

B.  C.  cip.  1810. 

Ba'iiaha  (Heb.  Bailia',  for  ttti9$,  from  an 

obsolete  root,  0^72,  signifying,  Mcording  to  FOnt 
[^BA.  Samhe.  a.  t.^,  to  be  bold,  but  according  to  Oese- 
niaa  {_71ie$.  Seb.  s.  v.]  =  to  be  qfetuwe,  hence 
wicked  ;  Sept.  Baa«a,  Joseidiafl  haomr^c,  AiU.  viii,  U, 
4,  etc.),  tidfd  aoveidgn  <tf  tlie  sepante  kaagdom  itf 
Israel,  and  the  fi)uider  of  Us  second  dynaaty  Q  ffingt 
xv;  xvi;  2  Chron.  xvi;  Jer.  xli,  9).  He  r^gned 
B.C.  950-927.  Baasha  was  bod  of  Ab^ah,  of  the  tribe 
of  leascbar,  and  commander  of  the  ro^Bl  forces  of  the 
northern  kuigdom ;  he  cons{dred  against  King  Nadab, 
SOD  of  Jeroboam,  when  Im  was  besieging  the  Philistine 
town  Gibbetlnn,  and,  haying  killed  Um^pmoeeded 
to  extirpate  bis  entire  drde  of  relatives.  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  bumble  origin,  as  the  Prophet  Jehn 
speaks  of  him  as  lutTlng  been  "exalted  ont  of  the 
dust"  (1  Kings  zvi,  2).  In  matters  of  religion  his 
reign  was  no  improvement  on  that  of  Jeroboam ;  he 
equally  forgot  his  position  as  king  of  the  nation  of 
God's  elecUon,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  per- 
severing hostility  to  JudalL  It  was  probatdy  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  [see  Asa]  that  be  made 
wv  on  its  king,  Asa,  and  bc«an  to  fbrtify  Bunah  aa  a 
barrier  against  it.  He  was  compelled  to  desist,  how- 
ever, being  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa 
with  Benhadad  I  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously 
been  ftiendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several 
towns  in  the  north  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  be- 
longing to  it  near  the  Bonrcea  of  Jordan  (1  Kings  xv, 
18  sq.).  Baasha  died  in  the  twen^-foorth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  honorably  bnried  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Tirzab  (Cant,  vi,  4),  which  he  had  made  his  capital 
(1  Kings  XV,  39).--Sniitl],  a.  v.  For  liis  idolatries,  the 
Prophet  Jeha  declared  to  him  the  determination  of 
God  to  exterminate  ids  family  likewise,  witich  was  ac- 
complished in  the  days  of  hia  son  Elah  (q.  v.)  by  Zimrl 
(1  Kings  xvi,  10-13).  See  Isbabl,  Kibodoh  of. 
Baba.   See  Uishra. 

Babu  (Ba^ac  or  Bd/3a,  ainoe  the  latter  only  ap- 
pears as  a  genitive),  a  parson  nientiMted  Josephot 
as  the  last  descendant  of  the  Asnunueans,  but  simply 
to  relate  that  bis  sons  were  preserved  by  Costabaros 
ftom  the  general  massacre  of  the  adherents  of  Antigo- 
nos  ordered  by  Herod  the  Great  on  obtwning  poasee- 
»ion  of  Jerusalem,  until  their  coocealm^  was  di*- 
doeed  by  Salome  to  the  tyrant,  who  immediately  made 
rare  of  their  death  (Ant.  xv,  7, 10). 

Babe  (^^^i^,  o&T,  or  ^^9,  ofoT,  so  called  fhnn  its 
peftitoioe,  Psa.  viii,  2;  xvil,  14,  elsewhere  "child"  or 
"  infant ;"  0"^^>  AsH,  taabJim',  from  the  same  root,  Isa. 
Ui,  4;  oD0e  '193,  nafar,  Exod.  ii,  6,  nsnally  a  "tad;" 
Gr,  fipi^ci  pn>p>  an  nnbom  Jktiu,  Luke  t,  41,  44,  but 
abo  a  very  young  child,  Luke  ii,  12, 16;  I  Pet.  ii,  2 ; 
vipnov,  strictiy  an  i^aat  [i.  e.  as  yet  unable  to  talk], 
bat  likewise  naad  of  eUUrangennaUy^Hatt.  xl,  2fi; 
Ui,18;  Lnkex,31;  Bom.fi,  10;  ICor.iii,!;  Heb. 
T,  18).  Tfaia  term  is  nsed  figuratively  in  Isa.  iU,  4,  to 
repreunt  the  succesrion  of  weak  and  wicked  princes 
who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  death 
of  Josiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple. 
In  the  New  Testament,  tlie  term  refers  to  those  who 
are  week  in  the  Christian  fidtb  and  knowledge,  being 
igDmntandinoonitant:  or  being  bnt  Just  imi  o^om, 
begotten  from  above,  they  require  that  heavenly 
nourishment  which  is  suited  to  their  nature — "the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word"  (1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  Heb.  18 ;  1 
Pet  ii,  2).   See  Child. 

BaTjel  (Heb.  Babel',  ^13,  con/tuim;  and  so  the 
^pt.  Xvy)^iCt  Geo.  xi,  9),  originally  the  name  a|K 
plied  to  the  Toteer  qfBcM  (Gen.  xi,  9),  but  afterward 
extended  Oo  the  Heb.)  to  the  dty  of  Babylon  (Gen. 
^  10),  which  appears  to  have  grown  up  around  it, 


and  finally  to  the  whole  province  of  Babylonia  (Eaek. 
xxiii,  17,  margin),  of  which  this  was  the  capitaL  For 
these  latter,  see  Babtloit;  BAnrLoinA. 

1.  Origm  of  the  Tower. — From  the  account  in  Gen. 
xi,  1-9,  it  appears  that  the  primitive  fathers  of  man- 
kind having,  from  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  wandered 
withont  fixed  abode,  settled  at  length  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  where  they  took  up  a  permanent  residence. 
Ai  yet  they  had  remained  together  without  experien- 
cing those  victsdtodea  and  changes  in  tlieir  outward 
lot  which  encourage  the  formation  of  different  modes 
of  ^>eech,  and  were  therefore  of  one  language.  Ar- 
rived, however,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  finding  ma- 
terials suitable  for  the  construction  of  edifices,  they 
proceeded  to  make  and  bum  bricks,  and  using  the 
bUumen,  in  which  parts  of  the  country  abound,  for 
cement,  they  built  a  city  and  a  tower  of  great  elBV»> 
tion.  A  divine  interference,  however,  is  related  to 
have  taken  place.  In  consequence,  the  language  of 
the  boildera  was  confounded,  so  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  understand  each  other.  They  therefore 
"  left  off  to  build  the  city,"  and  were  scattered  "  abroad 
upon  the  fiice  of  all  the  earth."  The  narrative  adds 
that  the  place  took  its  name  Babel  (confhsitm) 
from  this  cuifttdon  ot  dialect.    See  Cokfdbion  of 

TONOtJES. 

2.  Ita  Dtiign. — The  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xi,  4) 
assigns  as  the  reason  which  prompted  men  to  the  un- 
dertaking simply  a  desire  to  possess  a  building  so 
large  and  high  as  might  be  a  mark  and  rallying-pdnt 
in  tiie  vast  plains  where  they  had  settled,  in  order  to 
prevent  thdr  b^g  scattered  abroad,  and  thus  the  ties 
of  kindred  be  rudely  sundered,  individuals  be  involved 
in  peril,  and  their  nombera  be  prematurely  thinned  at 
a  time  when  population  was  weak  and  insufficient. 
The  idea  of  preventing  their  being  scattered  abroad 
by  building  a  lofty  tower  is  applicable  in  the  most  re- 
markable manner  to  the  wide  and  level  plains  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  scarcely  one  ol^ect  exists  different  from 
another  to  guide  the  traveller  tn  Us  journeying,  and 
which,  in  those  eariy  days,  as  at  {wesent,  were  a  sea 
of  land,  the  OMOpass  being  then  onknown.  Such  an 
attempt  agrees  with  the  drcumstances  ui  which  tlie 
sons  of  Noah  were  placed,  and  is  in  itself  of  a  com- 
mendable nature.  But  that  some  ambitious  and  un- 
worthy motives  were  blended  with  these  feelings  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  sacred  record,  whicli,  however, 
is  evidently  conceived  and  set  finth  In  a  dramatic 
manner  (ver.  6,  7),  uid  may  wear  sround  a  historical 
substance  somewhat  of  a  poetical  dress  (Bauer,  MyAot. 
i,  223).  The  apostate  Julian  has  attempted  to  turn 
the  narrative  into  ridicule;  but  even  if  viewed  only 
as  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  diversity  of 
languages,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  Camily, 
it,challenges  consideration  and  respect.  The  oponion 
of  Heeren  (^AnaHc  Nationa,  ii,  146)  is  fkr  dlAreot  and 
rdore  correct :  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  perhaps  nowhere 
else  to  be  fbund  a  naiiative  so  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, or  so  important  in  the  histoiy  of  civilization, 
in  wMcb  we  have  at  once  preserved  the  traces  of  pri- 
meval international  commerce,  the  first  political  asso- 
dations,  and  the  first  erection  of  secure  and  permanent 
dwellings."  A  comparison  of  this  narrative  with  the 
absurd  or  visionaty  plctores  which  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  ^ve  of  the  primiUve  condition  ef  mankind, 
will  gratify  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  confirm  the 
fidth  of  the  Christian  by  showing  the  marked  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  history  contained  in  Genesis 
and  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  or  the  traditions  of  the 
mytholo^st.  (See  Elddiom,  Dhavitatu  littguaramex 
fnM&iofM  iSoHweiixi  orpine*,  Goett.  1788;  also  in  the  ^ 
fiofil.a.MU.£aiii],981sq.) 

8.  TradiAom  eonotming  a.—TenbrnB  more  or  less 
substantially  correct  of  this  account  are  Ibund  among 
other  nations.  The  Chaldnans  themselves  relate 
(Abvdenus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Prepar.  Eoamg.  i,  14 ; 
comp,  Chnm.  A  men.  i,  88  a^j^,^  ^ijyij^yqee, 
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relying  on  tiuAi  size  and  Btreagtb,  raised  a  tow«r  reach- 
ing toward  heaveo  in  the  place  where  Babyloo  after- 
wud  stood,  but  that  the  winds,  assisting  the  gods, 
broogbt  the  building  down  on  the  beads  of  tlia  bnild- 
fltB,  ont  6t  the  rains  of  which  Babj^loo  itself  was  built. 
Before  this  event  men  had  spoIieQ  the  same  tongne, 
bat  afterward,  by  the  act  of  the  gods,  they  were  made 
to  differ  in  their  sprach."  Plato  also  reports  ^PoSt,  p. 
272)  a  tradition  that  in  the  Qoldeo  Age  men  and  ani- 
mals made  nse  of  one  common  langoage,  but,  too  am- 
Mtioiuly  aspiring  to  kuDoitaU^,  were,  as  a  punish- 
ment,  confounded  in  tiielr  speech  hy  Ju|dter.  In  the 
details  of  the  story  of  the  war  of  the  Titans  against 
the  gods  may  also  be  traced  some  traditionary  resem- 
blance to  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  (see  Pliny,  vii,  1, 
11  aod  112;  Hygin.  ^"06.  143).  ','Tho  aibyl,"  saj-s 
Josepbos  (_AiU.  i,  4,  S),  "aXto  makes  mention  of  this 
town,  and  of  the  conforion  of  language,  when  she  says 
thus :  '  When  all  men  were  of  one  language,  8<mie  of 
tbem  built  a  high  tower,  as  If  th^  would  thereby  as- 
cend up  to  heaven ;  but  the  godt  sent  storms  of  wind 
and  overthrew  the  tower,  and  gave  every  one  his  pe- 
culiar language ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  the 
city  was  called  Babylon'  "  (comp.  Philo,  0pp.  i,  406), 
The  same  writer  (ib.  2)  assigns  as  the  reason  of  this 
overthrow  and  confusion  the  t^pleasnre  of  God  at  see- 
ing them  act  so  madly  under  the  influence  of  mmrod, 
"•bold  bad  man,"  who,  in  order  to  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  God,  and  to  talce  revenge  for  the 
Deluge  which  had  destroyed  their  forefathers,  induced 
tbem  to  boild  a  tower  too  high  for  the  waters  to  be  able 
to  reach.  Alwn  Ezra  (in  loc.  Gm.)  has  given  a  more 
probi^le  explanation.  "  Those,"  he  says,  "who  built 
the  Tower  of  Babel  were  not  so  insensate  as  to  imag- 
ine they  could  by  any  such  means  reach  to  heaven ; 
nor  did  they  fear  anotiier  Deluge,  since  they  had  the 
promise  of  God  to  the  contrary ;  but  thej^  wished  for 
a  city  which  should  be  a  common  residence  and  a  gen- 
eral rendezvous,  serving  in  the  wide  and  open  plains 
of  Babylonia  to  prevent  the  traveller  from  losing  his 
way ;  in  order  that  while  they  took  measures  for  theh- 
own  convenience  and  advantage,  they  might  also  gain  a 
name  with  future  ages."— Kitto,  s.  v.   ^  Nimkod. 

4.  lUmbaequeat  Z/iitorjr.— The  "  Tower  of  Babel"  is 
only  mentioned  Mice  in  Scripture  (G«i.  si,  4-6^  and 
then  as  bicomplete.  "So  reference  to  it  appears  in  the 
prophetic  denunciaUons  of  the  punishments  which  were 
to  fall  on  Bal>ylon  for  her  pride.  It  is  therefore  quite 
uncertain  whether  the  building  ever  advanced  t>eyond 
its  fbnndations.  .As,  however,  the  classical  writers 
universally,  in  their  descriptions  of  Babylon,  gave  a 
prominent  place  to  a  certain  tower-like  building,  which 
they  called  the  temple  (Herod,  ut  inf. ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  9 ; 
Arrian,  Exped.  AUx.  vii,  17,  etc.X  or  the  tomb (Strabo, 
xvi,  p.  738)  of  Belns,  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  tower  was  in  course  of  time  finished,  and  b»- 
cam?  the  principal  temple  of  the  Chaldsan  metropolis. 
See  Bei..  Certainly  this  nuy  have  been  the  case ;  but, 
wbQe  there  is  presomption  in  favor  of  it,  Uiere  is  some 
evidence  agtunst  it.  A  Jewish  tradition,  recorded  by 
Bochart  (Pkaleg,  1, 9),  declared  that  flre  fell  from  heaven, 
and  split  the  tower  through  to  its  foundation ;  while 
Alexander  Polyhistor  {Frag.  10),  and  the  other  profene 
writers  who  noticed  the  tower  (as  Abydenus,  Fr$.  5 
and  6),  said  that  it  hod  been  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
Such  authorities,  therefore,  as  we  possess,  represent  the 
building  as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  When  the 
Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into  Babylonia, 
Btmck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  peculiar  character 
of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  they  imagined 
that  they  saw  in  them  not  merely  buildings  similar  in 
type  and  mode  of  constrncUon  to  the  "tower"  (i'jna) 
of  their  scriptures,  but  in  tb\B  or  that  temple  they 
thought  to  recognise  the  very  tower  itself. — Smith,  s. 

V,     See  liABYLON. 

5.  The Tower  0/ Betas,"  pnmmeduoeeig)^  it*  lite. 


— Herodotus  describes  the  temple  In  his  own  rimple 
but  graphic  manner  (i,  181).  "In  the  other  divirion 
of  the  dty  is  the  temple  of  the  god  Belns,  with  brazen 
fftes,  renuUniug  till  my  own  tbne,  qnadraagnlar,  and 
in  all  of  two  at^Ia.  bi  the  middle  <rf  the  aacxed  en- 
closnre  there  stands  a  soUd  tower  of  a  stadium  both  in 
depth  and  width;  upon  tills  tower  another  is  rused. 
and  another  upon  that,  to  the  nmnber  of  eight  towers. 
An  ascent  to  them  has  been  made  on  the  outside,  In  a 
circle  extending  round  all  the  towers.  When  you 
reach  about  half  way  you  find  restfaig-idaeM.  In  the 
last  tower  is  a  large  temple,  and  In  tile  temple  lies  a 
large  bed  well  furnished,  and  near  it  stands  a  golden 
table ;  but  there  is  no  image  within ;  nor  doee  any  one 
remain  there  by  night,  only  a  native  female,  one  whom 
the  god  has  chosen  in  preference  to  all  otben,  as  say 
the  Chaldoans  who  are  priests  of  that  god.  And  these 
persons  also  say,  asserting  what  I  do  not  believe,  that 
the  god  himself  ftvquents  the  temple  and  reposes  on 
the  couch.  And  there  bekngi  to  llie  tonple  in  Baby- 
lon another  shrine  low«  down,  where  thoe  stands  a 
lai^  golden  image  of  the  god,  and  near  it  is  placed 
a  large  golden  table,  and  the  pedestal  and  throne  are 
gold,  and,  as  the  Chaldeans  say,  these  things  were 
made  for  ei^t  hundred  talents  of  gold.  And  out  of 
the  shrine  is  a  golden  altar ;  and  there  is  another  great 
altar  where  sheep-offerings  are  sacrificed,  for  it  is  not 
permitted  to  eaoiflce  npon  the  golden  altar,  except 
sucklings  only ;  but  upon  the  greater  altar  the  Ch^ 
diBans  offer  every  year  a  thousand  talents'  worth  of 
frankincense  at  the  time  when  they  celebrate  the  fet- 
tlvai  of  the  god.  And  there  was  at  that  time  in  the 
temple  a  statue  of  twelve  cubits  of  solid  gcAA ;  bat  I 
did  not  see  it,  and  relate  merely  what  was  told  me  by 
the  Chaldsans.  Darius  Hystaspls  wished  to  Iiave  thb 
statue,  but  did  not  dare  to  take  it ;  but  Xerxes,  his  sou, 
took  it,  and  slew  the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move 
the  statue.  Thus  is  this  sacred  place  adorned;  and 
there  are  also  in  it  many  private  offerings."  Thew 
offerings,  made  by  individuals,  consisting  of  statues, 
censers,  caps,  and  sacred  vessels  of  massive  gold,  con- 
stituted a  property  of  immense  value.  On  the  top 
Seminmb  placed  three  golden  statues  of  Jufnter, 
Juno,  and  Rhea.  The  first  was  40  foet  high,  and 
weighed  1000  Babylonish  talents.  The  statue  of  Rbea 
was  of  the  same  weight:  the  goddcee  was  seated  cm  a 
golden  throne  with  lions  at  each  knee,  and  two  fer- 
pents  of  silver.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  erect  like  that 
of  Jupiter,  weigliing  800  talents;  riw  grasped  a  serpent 
by  the  be»i  wHh  her  right  hand,and  bdd  In  her  left 
a  sceptre  enriched  with  gems.  A  table  irf  beaten  gold 
was  common  to  these  three  divinities,  weighing  500 
talents.  On  Uie  table  were  two  goblets  of  30  talents, 
and  two  censers  of  500  talents  each,  and  three  rases  of 
prodigious  magnitude.  The  total  value  of  tUfc  prectoos 
articles  and  treasures  contained  in  this  prood  achieve- 
ment of  idolatry  has  been  computed  to  exceed  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

liom  tlw  Holy  Sctiptares  it  ai^iein  that  whan  5e- 
bucbadneszar  coaqueKd  Jenualem  and  levdled  nest 
of  the  city  with  the  ground,  "he  brought  away  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king*s 
house,  and  put  them  all  into  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Bab- 
ylon" (2  Chron.  xxxvB,  7).  The  braien  and  oUifr 
vessels  which  Solomon  had  caused  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  Jdiovah  are  said  to  have  been  broken  iqt  In- 
order  of  the  Aeeyrian  monarch,  and  fimned  into  the 
CEunous  gates  of  brass  which  so  long  adorned  the  Fupnb 
entrances  into  the  great  area  of  the  temple  of  Bdis 
(comp.  HecaUens  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  i,  4,  8). 

The  purposes  to  which  thb  splendid  edifice  was  tf- 
propTiated  may  be  partiy  gathered  from  the  jweced- 
ing  statements.  These  purposes  varied  in  some  d<- 
gree  with  the  changes  in  opinions  and  manners  wbiA 
successive  ages  brmighL  The  signal  disappobtuMit 
inflicted  on  tts  ortgind  foonde)^  sbaw^tlu^  even  in  its 
origin  thete  «aaElMNttie^Nf3lt«4^jlUaib^  gieady 
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dupleuiDg  to  God.  It 
seems,  indeed,  always 
Co  have  exiBted  in  dero- 
(^tion  of  the  divine  glo- 
ry. CoiiMcrat«d  at  the 
first,  as  it  probably  was, 
to  the  immoderate  am- 
bition of  the  monothe- 
istic children  of  the 
Deluge,  it  passed  to  the 
Sabian  r^igion,  and 
thus,  &lling  one  degree 
from  purity  of  worship, 
became  a  temple  of  the 
son  and  the  rest  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  till,  in 
the  natural  progress  of 
corruption,  it  sank  In- 
to gross  idolatry,  and, 
OS  the  passage  from 
HerodotoB  shows,  was 
pollated  by  the  vices 
which  generally  accom- 
panied the  obeervancfls 
of  heathen  snperstitioa. 
In  one  purpose  It  nn- 
doabtfldly  proved  of 
service  to  mankind. 
The  Babylonians  were 
given  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  This  en- 
nobling puTsait  was 
one  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  learn- 
ed men  denominated 
by  Herodotus  Chaldn- 

ans,  the  priests  of  Belus ;  and  the  temple  was  crowned 
by  an  aatronomical  observatory,  Irom  the  elevation  of 
which  the  starry  heavens  could  b9  most  advantageoos- 
ly  studied  over  plains  so  open  and  wide,  and  In  an  at- 
mosphere so  clear  and  bright  as  those  of  Babylonia. 

To  Kimrod  the  first  foundations  of  the  tower  are  as- 
cribed; Semiramis  enlarged  and  beautified  it(Cte8iaa 
ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  7) ;  but  it  appears  that  the  temple  of 
Bel,  in  its  most  renowned  state,  was  not  completed  till 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  many  conquests,  consecrated  this  enperb 
edifice  to  the  idolatrous  object  to  whom  he  ascribed 
his  victories.  That  the  observatory  on  the  tower  was 
erected  in  remote  times  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve. Prideaox  mentions  (^Connection,  i,  123)  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  Alexander  made  himself  master 
of  Babylon,  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  who  attended 
him  thither,  found  astroDomical  observatione  ascend- 
ing  upward  1900  years.— Kitto.    See  Abthomomt. 

6.  Evideiux  at  to  Ht  promt  Senuani, — After  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries,  and  the  occurrence  in  "the  land 
of  Shinar"  of  so  many  revolutions,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  identifcatioQ  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
with  any  actual  ruin  should  be  easy,  or  lead  to  any 
very  certain  result.  The  majority  of  opinions,  how- 
ever, among  the  learned,  make  it  the  same  as  the 
above-described  temple  of  Belus ;  and  as  to  its  mod< 
em  locality,  the  predominant  opinion  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  the  modem 
Bin  Ximrud,  although  the  distance  of  that  place  from 
Bsbylon  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identifi- 
cation. When  Christian  travellers  first  began  to  viait 
the  Mesopotamian  ruins,  they  ^nerally  attached  the 
name  of  "the  Tower  of  Babel"  to  whatever  mass, 
unong  those  beheld  by  them,  was  the  loftiest  and 
■aost  imposing.  Bawidf,  in  the  16th  century,  found 
the  "Tower  of  Babel"  at  ftJwTioA;  Pietro  della  Valle, 
in  the  18th,  identified  it  with  the  roin  Babil  near  Hillah ; 
vhQo  early  in  the  present  century  Rich  sod  Ker  Porter 
Rrived  the  Jewish  notion,  and  argued  for  its  identity 
^ittithe£jrs.  Thereare,inreality,nopo8itivegrounds 
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either  for  identifying  the  tower  with  the  temple  of 
Belus,  or  for  supposing  that  any  remains  of  it  long 
survived  the  check  which  the  bollden  received  when 
they  were  "  scattered  abroad  npon  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  and  "left  off  to  build  the  city"  (Gen.  xi,  8);  yet 
the  striking  general  similarity  of  its  form  and  con- 
struction to  those  structures,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  evidently  great  antiquity,  create  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  identification  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist. 
See  Shihar.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the  Birs  Nimrnd  lie 
much,  if  any,  farther  distant  from  Hillah  (the  modem 
representative  of  Babylon)  than  do  (in  an  opposite 
direction)  some  other  ruins  (e.  g.  especially  the  mound 
called  Bahil,  the  only  other  rival  to  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting the  ancient  Tower  of  Babel  and  temple  of 
Belos  in  the  vicinity),  which  were  yet  uodoubtedly 
included  within  the  ample  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls ; 
in  fact,  the  Birs  itself  will  fall  within  the  line  of  the 
outer  walls  of  Babylon,  if  laid  down  of  the  extent  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus.  See  Babtloh.  Its  pyramidal 
structure,  also,  with  the  numerous  contractions  of  its 
successive  stages,  still  traceable  in  the  ruins,  favors 
the  identification  (see  below). — Smith ;  Kitto. 

7.  Dacription  nf  "  Birs  Nimrud,"  ki  tappoted  mod- 
trn  Selic. — The  appearance  of  this  massive  ruin  is 
deeply  impressive,  rising  suddenly  as  it  does  out  of  a 
wide  desert  plain,  with  its  rent,  fragmentary,  and  firo- 
blasted  pile,  masses  of  vitrified  matter  lying  around, 
and  the  whole  hill  itself  on  which  it  stands  caked  and 
hardened  out  of  the  materials  with  which  the  temple 
had  been  built.  Its  dreary  aspect  seems  to  justif>' 
the  name  which  the  remnant  of  the  captivity,  still 
abiding  among  the  waters  of  Babylon,  give  to  the 
place,  namely,  " Nebuchodnezcar's  Prison;"  an  ap- 
pellation which  may  have  been  assigned  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  that  monarch's  being  confined  there,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  priesthood,  during  the  period  of  bis 
madness,  or  fVom  the  King  of  Israel's  having  been 
incarcerated  within  its  precincts  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  his  last  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kiogs  xxv).  A 
very  considerable  space  round  the  tower,  forminga  vast 
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coort  or  area,  Ii  covered  with  ruins,  affiwding  abiiit. 
dant  TwUgai  ot  tonoet  bniliUiigs,  axhiUtiiig  oaerai 
hMiM  of  vaiimia  alua,  oorwed  with  maaMS  otbroken 
tni«^  tflet,  and  rttrifled  ftagtMnts — all  bespeaking 
aoBW  aignal  overthrow  in  former  days.  The  tower- 
like  rain  on  the  Bommit  ia  a  solid  maas  28  feet  broad, 
eonstrocted  of  the  most  beaatifhl  brick  masonry.  It 
ia  rrat  ftoiHf  the  top  nearly  half  way  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  parfinrated  In  raogM  ot  iqoan  opminga.  At  Its 
baae  Ue  several  immenM  muhapen  masBes  of  fine  brick- 
work, tome  changed  to  a  state  of  the  liardest  vitrifica- 
tion, affording  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  lightning  of  heaven.  The  base 
of  the  tower  at  present  meaBoTes  2082  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Hardly  half  of  iu  former  altttade  remains. 
Of  the  original  pyramidal  form,  the  anotions  of  Se- 
mlrnmlip  and  Mebnchadnefsar  appear  to  have  begun  at 
the  stage  of  the  farmer  overthrow.  From  its  summit, 
the  view  In  Uie  distance  presents  to  the  south  an  arid 
desert  plain ;  to  the  west  the  same  tracklees  waste ; 
toward  the  north-east  marks  of  boried  ruins  an  visi- 
ble to  a  vast  distance.  The  bricks  which  compose  the 
tower  are  mostly  stamped  with  several  lines  of  in- 
scription, in  the  cnnnfotm  or  Babylonian  character. 
SoDie  extaad  to  toaX,  or  vna  aaren  Unas,  but  the  dS- 
man^onaof  aUareUie  sarae.  The  bricks  of  Babylon 
are  of  two  kinds,  sun-dried  and  fire-burnt.  The  for- 
mer an  larger  and  of  a  eoaraer  make  than  the  latter. 
Their  solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  many  kinds  of  stone. 
Tbey  are  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
or  broken  reeds,  in  order  to  increase  th«r  compact- 
ness. This  is  the  sort  of  brick  which  the  children  of 
Israel  made  whDe  In  Egyptian  bondage.  The  on- 
burnt  bricks  commonly  form  the  interior  or  mass  of 
a  building.  This  is  the  case  with  the  great  tower, 
while  it  was  faced  with  the  more  tteautif nl  fabric  made 
in  the  flimaoe  or  kUo-  ^  f^U  particulars  in  Bich's 
Mmmr  of  Babghn  and  Permpo&a  {  Ker  Porter's  TVott- 
a*  m  Perm ;  conp.  Bitter,  Erdk.  xi,  876  aq.— Kltto. 

8.  Type  md  Character  <^  <&e  AttUN^.— It  mast  be 
alhnrad  that  the  Bira  Nimrnd,  thongfa  It  not  be  tbe 
Tower  <^  BabaUtself,  irtilch  waa  ai  Bal^^km  (Gen.  xi, 
9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  representative  of  an  an- 
cient Babyfenian  temple-tower,  may  well  be  taken  to 
^ow,  better  than  any  other  rain,  the  protMble  shape 
and  Myle  of  the  edifice.  This  building  appears,  by  the 
carefbl  examinations  recently  made  of  it,  to  have  b«en 
a  kind  of  retreating  pyramid  built  in  aerm  needing 


stages.  "  Upon  a  platform  of  erode  brick,  raised  a 
fbw  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  allavial  tdain,  WH  bolt 
of  burnt  brick  tiie  first  or  basement  ilago-  <a  axaet 
squan,  272  feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpeniBca- 
lar  height.  Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  aecond, 
230  feet  each  way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high;  wUch, 
however,  was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
first,  but  consideraUy  nearer  to  the  soath-weatarB 
and,  which  constituted  the  back  of  the  biukttiig.  Tl» 
otiwr  stages  wen  arranged  rimilarly,  the  tiUid  bdng 
188  feat,  and  ag^  26  feet  high;  the  fonrth  146  feet 
sqnare,  and  16  feet  high ;  the  ^th  104  feet  square, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the  nxlfa  feet 
equate,  and  agiun  the  same  height ;  and  the  seventh 
30  feet  aqnare,  and  once  more  the  sune  bei^t.  On 
the  Berenth  stage  then  waa  probatdy  plaoed  the  ark, 
or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to  have  been  again  U  feet 
hi^,  and  must  liave  nearly,  if  not  entirdy,  covered 
the  top  of 'the  seventh  story.  The  entire  tni^nal 
h^ht,  allowing  three  feet  for  the  platform,  would 
thus  have  been  156  feet,  or,  wittiout  ttie  platform,  158 
feet.  The  whole  formed  a  sort  ctf  oblique  pyraieid, 
the  gentler  slope  feeing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  ia- 
clinlng  to  the  S.W,  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  giaad 
entrance,  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate 
bnilding,  the  deMs  turn  wtdcb,  having  joined  tiioae 
from  the  temple  itself  fill  np  the  intermediate  space, 
and  very  remarkably  prolong  tlie  motmd  in  thia  direc- 
tion" (RawUnson's  Btmdotn,  ii,  480-S).  The  En 
temple,  if  the  same  called  the  "Temple  of  the  Seven 
Spheres,"  was  ornamented  with  the  plaaetaiy  colon 
(see  the  plan),  hot  this  was  most  likely  a  peculiarity. 
The  otbw  cUef  featona  of  it  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  moat,  if  not  sll  of  the  Babylonian  temple  tor- 
era.  The  feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  tem|des  at 
Warka  and  Moi^eir  (Loftns'a  Ckaliixa^  p.  129  and 
168),  which  iMlong  to  veiy  primitive  times  (B.C. 
2280) ;  that  of  the  em^acement,  so  that  the  foor  an- 
^es  flice  the  fbnr  cardinal  points,  is  likewlae  ocMnoKa 
to  those  ancient  stmctnrea;  while  the  sqnan  fiamis 
universal.  On  the  other  handy  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  so  large  a  nnmlMr  of  stagea  was 
The  MAgbeir  and  Warka  temples  have  no  more  tlian 
two,  and  probably  never  bad  more  than  three,  or  si 
most  four  stages.  The  great  temple  of  Bel  as  at  Bab- 
ylon (if  Babil)  shows  only  one  stage ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authoritiea,  it  too  was  a  sort  of  pyramid 
(Herod.,  Strab.).  TbebaightoftheBifaialU|fest, 
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that  of  Bftba  140  (?>,  that  of  the  Warka  t«mple  lOO, 
that  of  the  temple  at  Mugheir  50  feet.  SCrabo's  stata- 
ment  .that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a  stsde  (606  feet  in 
height)  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  grose  exaggeration. 
Probably  do  Babylonian  tower  ever  equalled  the 
Great  X^rranud,  the  original  height  of  which  was  480 
fe«t.     See  PyuHllM. 

9.  Ita  MaieriaU  and  Manner  of  Cauhvetim.—^ 
these  poiats  more  light  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Warka  and  Uagheir  buUdings  than  fmm  the  Birs. 
The  Birs  was  rebuilt  from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebu- 
chadfaezzar,  and  shows  the  mode  of  comtraoUon  prev- 
alent in  Babylon  at  the  best  period ;  the  temples  at 
Warka  and  Mogheir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in 
their  primitive  condition,  the  upper  stories^lone  hav- 
ing been  renovatad.   The  Warln  temple  is  compoMd 
entirely  of  ioo-drled  bricks,  which  are  of  Tarioua 
shapes  and  sizes ;  the  cement  used  Is  mud ;  and  reeds 
are  largely  employed  in  the  construction.    It  is  a 
boUding  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and  exhibits  a 
TUder  style  of  art  than  that  which  we  perceive  fh>m 
Scripture  to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  tower. 
Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
tower  (Gen.  xi,  8) ;  and  though  perhaps  it  is  aranvwbat 
doaMfnl  what  the  cAenar  (y^n,  "sUmfl*0  OMd  for 
mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel  In  Joam.  Aaiatigw 
for  J  une,  1858,  p.  9),  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  bitumen  (which  abounds  in  Babylonia)  is  the 
substance  intended.    See  Bitume!*.    Now  the  lower 
basement  of  the  Hughelr  temple  exhibits  tbis  com- 
bination in  a  decidedly  primitive  form.    The  bnmt 
bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an  inferior  quality; 
they  are  laid  in  bitumen ;  and  they  &ce  a  mass  of 
sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  wall  outside  It  ten 
feet  In  thk^ness.   No  reeds  are  nsed  h  the  building. 
Writing  appears  on  it,  but  of  an  antique  cast.  The 
suppose!  date  is  B.C.  2800,  but  little  later  than  the 
era  commonly  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babel.  Prob- 
ably the  erection  of  tbe  two  buildings  was  not  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  lon^  interval,  though  tt  is  reasonable 
to  BnmNwe  that  of  the  two  the  tower  was  the  earlier. 
If  we  mark  Its  date,  as  perhape  we  ore  enUtled  to  do, 
by  the  time  of  Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber,  and  fiitber  of 
lieu  (see  Gen,  x,       we  may  perhaps  place  it  about 
B.C.  2400.   See  Dispersion  op  NxTtom. 

10.  AdmUaga  of  ihit fomtt. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  any  real  idea  of  "scaling  heaven"  was 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  raised  either  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  or  any  other  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
ple-towers. The  expression  used  in  Genesis  (xi,  4)  is 
a  mere  hyperbole  for  great  height  (comp.  Deut.  i,  28 ; 
Dan.  It,  11,  etc.),  ud  should  not  be  taken  literally. 
Military  ddience  was  probably  the  prlmarj-  object  of 
such  edifices  in  early  times;  but  with  the  wish  for 
tbifl  may  have  been  combined  further  eecondarj'  mo- 
tives, which  remuned  when  such  defence  was  other- 
wise provided  for.  Diodoros  states  that  the  great 
tower  of  the  temple  of  Belns  was  nsed  by  the  Chal- 
dnana  as  an  observatory  (ii,  9),  and  the  careful  em- 
pUcenwnt  of  the  Babylonian  temples  with  (he  angles 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points  would  be  a  natural 
consequence,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  reality  of  this  application.  M.  Fresnel 
has  recently  conjectured  that  they  were  also  used  as 
deeprng-places  for  the  chief  priests  in  the  summer 
time  ijtmr*.  A$iati^  June,  1868,  p.  629-81).  The 
aj^r  aJr  is  cooler,  and  is  ftee  from  the  insects,  espe- 
cially mosquitoes,  which  ^>onnd  below ;  and  the  de- 
scription whicA  Herodotus  gtves  of  the  chamber  at  the 
top  of  the  Belus  tower  (1, 181)  goes  £ar  to  confirm  tbis 
ingenious  view. — Smith,  s.  v. 

11.  Coafimatioa  from  otAfr  P^ramdal  TVmpfr*.— 
Mr.  Taylor  (FraffmentM  to  Calmet's  Diet.)  has  given 
views  of  several  similar  structures  now  extant,  of 
which  we  copy  two.  The  first,  rising  in  several  steps 
ot  stages,  is  at  Tanjore,  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  af- 
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fbrds,  it  is  preenmed,  a  just  Idea  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
It  is,  indeed,  wholly  constructed  of  stone,  in  which  it 
differs  from  that  more  ancient  edifice,  which,  being 
situated  in  a  country  de^itute  of  stone,  was,  of  neces- 
sity, constructed  of  brick.  On  the  top  of  this  p)-ra- 
mid  la  a  chapel  or  temple,  affording  a  specimen  of  the 
general  nature  of  this  kind  of  sacred  edificea  in  India. 
These  amazing  stmctures  are  commonly  erected  on  or 
near  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  for  the  advantage  of 
ablution.  In  the  courts  that  surround  them  Innamer- 
atile  multitudes  assemble  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  after 
having  bathed  in  the  stream  below.  The  gate  of  the 
pagoda  uniformly  fronts  the  east.  The  iDtemal  cham* 
ber  commonly  receives  light  only  from  the  door.  An 
ertanai  pathway,  for  the  parpose  of  vidting  the  chap- 
el at  the  top,  merits  observation. 

The  next  is  an  ancient  pyramid  boUt  by  the  Mexi- 
cans in  America ;  it 
agrees  in  figure  with 
the  former,  and  has 
on  the  outside  an  as- 
cent of  stain  leading 
up  one  side  to  the  np- 
per  story,  proceed- 
ing to  the  chapels  on 
its  summit.  This  as- 
cent implies  that  the 
chapels  were  used 
trom  time  to  time, 
and  no  doubt  it 
marks  the  shortest 
track  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  it  occupies 
one  side  only. 

12.  ZiVero/uw.— Kircher,  Turris Babel(AmBt.  1778); 
Zentgravius,  De  ttirri  Babel  (Vitemb,  1774) ;  Hoyno- 
vins,  De  tvrri  Bnbylontea  (Regtom.  1694) ;  Colombus, 
De  cdwm  tur.  Bab.  (Regiora.  1675) ;  Cyrill.  Alex.  Oe 
Ttirri  (in  his  0pp.  i,  +4) ;  Heidegger,  De  7\ari  Babel 
(in  hb  Ilitt.  Patriarch,  i) ;  Saurin,  Tour  de  BiAel  (in 
bis  Dix.  i,  135;  and  Dineri.  p.  75);  Calmet,  Zc  Tour 
de  Babfl  (in  his  Commtidaire,  i,  pt.  1,  diss.  34) ;  De- 
lany.  Of  the  Bui'dinff  of  Babel  (in  his  Rfv.  Examined, 
ii,  79) ;  Berington,  The  Touxr  of  BaW  (in  his  Diuer- 
tafioas,  p.  407) ;  Drew,  Babel  (in  his  Scripl.  Sttidiet,  p. 

;  DeyliniT,  De  ortu  Babelia  Qn  his  Ob$ervat.  iii,  24) ; 
Dietric,  Tttrri$  Bt^^tonUxt  Qn  his  Antig.  p.  116);  Pe- 
rizonii  Or^.  Baboon,  c.  9 ;  Bezel,  UA.  d.  Bahjfi. 
Stadt  u.  Thurmbau  (HUdb.  1774);  anonymous,  Trae- 
iaint  de  loci*  qwSnad.  diffiA.  (Frcf.  1889) ;  Kurtz,  Bia. 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  §  29. 

Ba^bi  (Ba/3i  V.  r.  Bt;/3ai),  a  chief  Israelite  whose 
"son"  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  vlii,  87)  ;  evi- 
dently the  Bebai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii, 
11),  which  also  recurs  in  the  same  verse  of  Esdras. 

Babl,  or  BablfltS,  a  Perrian  sect  ^^Hobammed- 
ans,  whose  founder, 
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tfooHflh  Sadik;  accontlng  to  others,  a  certidn  £a£, 
irbo,  coming  forth  ia  1836  as  a  prophet,  wu  shot  by 
order  of  the  shah  of  Persia.  It  Is  probable  that  both 
names  refer  to  the  same  person,  aod  that  Sadik  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Bab,  i.  e.  Papa,  Father ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  version,  tiie  Gate,  through  wbich  alone 
tmth  and  eternal  bliss  can  be  reached.  A  more  re- 
cent account  Is  given  by  Gobioean,  Lea  Rdipont  et 
fef  PbHatopluu  <rjne  Cmfnris  (dted  in  Tha  JVotuM, 
Jnn«  22,  1866,  from  which  this  accoant  b  taken). 
About  1843  a  youth  of  Shtraz,  named  Mirza  Ai!  Mo- 
hammed, after  reading  the  Christian  Scriptures,  aa 
well  as  the  Oriental  Sacred  Boolis,  came  ont  as  a 
prophet,  to  reform  or  destroy  Islamism.  He  is  said 
to  have  bean  endowed  with  many  graces  of  person 
and  manner,  and  to  have  soon  made  many  prose-  i 
lytes.  Inspired  Ity  saccesa,  he  now  declared  that,  in- 
stead of  the  Gate,  he  was  the  Poitd ;  that  is,  the  very 
creator  of  truth ;  no  longer  a  simple  prophet,  but  a  Uv- 
iag  manifestation  of  divinity.  The  title  of  the  Bab 
was  now  conferred  apon  a  priest  of  the  Khorassan, 
UooUah  Honsseln  Boosrhewicb,  who  became  the  act- 
ive chief  and  soon  the  warrior -apostle  of  Babism. 
Honsseln  was  sent  on  a  missionary  tonr  into  Irak  and 
Khorassan,  taking  with  him  the  writings  of  his  master. 
He  made  a  great  sensation  l^hls  preaching.  Another 
missionary  was  a  woman,  possessed  of  extraordinary 
beanty  and  eloquence.  About  1848,  Houssein  and  the 
Babiats  generally  gathered  at  a  place  called  Sheik  Te- 
bersi,  and  built' a  huge  tower,  providing  it  for  a  siege. 
They  now  gave  out  political  predictions,  in  which  the 
advent  of  the  Bab  as  universal  sovereign  was  an- 
nonnoed.  All  who  died  fl^dng  fi>r  the  new  Alth 
were  to  rise  again,  to  become  princes  of  some  of  tho 
conntries  over  which  the  Bab  would  extond  bis  sway. 
Two  large  armies  sent  against  the  Babists  were  sur- 
prised and  routed,  A  third  expedition,  though  it  suc- 
ceeded in  withstanding  the  sortie  of  the  BaUsts,  and 
in  mortally  vonnding  the  BaUst  chief,  Mo<dIah  Hona- 
Beln,  retired.  The  nest  eampdgn  was  mine  success- 
ful. For  four  months  the  Babists  beld  out,  In  spite  of 
tremendous  odds,  but  at  last,  worn  ont  by  famine,  they 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
but  were  overpowered,  and  when  they  surrendered 
only  214  were  living.  The  survivors,  and  multitudes 
of  others,  even  those  who  profsssed  to  renounce  the 
heresy,  were  cmeliy  put  to  death.  A  similar  Babist 
Insurrection  in  Khamsefa  was  also  put  down.  Mean- 
while Ali  Mohammed  had  been  living  in  semi-conceal- 
ment at  Shiraz.  After  the  insurrection  of  Mezenderan 
he  was  brought  before  a  court  of  royal  commissioners 
and  Mohammedan  priests.  In  the  examination  which 
took  place,  the  Bab,  as  he  was  still  popularly  called, 
gainwi  the  advantage.  Seeing  this,  the  discussion 
was  abruptly  broken  off,  utd  the  Bab,  with  two  of  bis 
disciplea,  was  condemned  to  death,  which  was  Inflicted 
the  next  day.  Everything  now  seemed  to  be  finished ; 
but  the  new  Bab,  Mirza  laia,  whom  a  divine  mark  had 
pointed  out  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  the  successor  to  the 
office,  established  himself  at  Bagdad,  where  he  kept 
up  communication  with  hie  followers  through  the  pil- 
grims to  the  shrines  there.  The  BaUsts  were  now 
forbidden  from  making  any  more  attempts  at  insur- 
rection until  the  Bab  should  dedde  that  the  hour  had 
come  and  should  give  them  the  signal.  In  1852  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  king,  but  &iled. 
The  attempted  assassins  were  recognized  as  Babists. 
For^'  others  wera  arrested,  among  them  the  feminine 
apostle,  Gourret-Onl-Ayn,  the  Consolation  of  Eyes, 
lie  next  day  she  publicly  confessed  her  Babism,  was 
bunt  at  the  stake  with  inault  and  Indignity,  and  her 
ashes  wen  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  rest  of  the 
prisoners  were  distributed  each  to  a  courtier  as  his  es- 
pecial victim.  Then  was  seen  at  Teheran  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Through  the  streets,  between 
the  lines  of  executioners,  marched  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  burning  spUnters  flaming  in  their 


wounds.  The  victims  ^g:  **  In  truth  we  oonw  flan 
God,  and  we  return  to  Irim."  A  sufierer  Cills  In  the 
road ;  he  is  raised  by  lashes  and  bayonet  thrusts.  But 
no  apostate  was  found  among  the  sufferers. 

Babism,  like  Mohammedanism,  asserts  the  aheolttte 
unity  of  God;  tiut  the  eternal  unity,  fiur  from  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  himself,  is,  on  the  coirtiwy,  an 
ever-expan^g  principle      Ilf^   It  is  ceaselesdv- 
moving^  Acting,  creating.  God  has  created  the  world 
by  means  of  seven  words — Force,  Power,  Will,  Actioii. 
Condescension,  Glory,  and  Revelation — which  wonls 
emtirace  the  active  plenitude  of  the  virtues  which  they 
respectively  represent.    God  pcwsesses  other  virtnea. 
even  to  infinity,  but  he  manifeets  only  ttteee.  Tlie 
creature  who  emanates  from  God  is  distinguished  from  j 
I  him  by  the  privation  of  all  emanatny  me&iB,  but  be  i*  | 
not  altogether  separated  from  hfan,  ud  at  the  last  day  | 
of  judgment  he  wUI  be  confonnded  anew  wltfa  him  in  i 
the  eternal  unity.    The  Babist  doctrine  of  revelation  I 
does  not  chdm  that  the  Bab  has  revealed  the  complete  | 
truth,  but  only  as  his  predecessors,  the  prophets  before 
him,  have  done — that  portion  of  troth  necessary  tot 
the  age.   The  Bab  Is  declared  snperior  to  Mohammed 
as  Mohammed  was  to  Jesus ;  and  another  levdatwn, 
which  will  complete  the  Bab's,  is  announced  as  com- 
ing in  the  future.    Nineteen  is  a  sacred  numbn.l 
which  the  Bab  declares  ought  to  preside  over  every- 
thing.   Originally,  he  says,  the  Unity  was  composed 
of  nineteen  persons,  among  whom  the  highest  rank 
belongs  to  the  Bab.    AU  the  prophets  who  have  ap- 
peared are,  like  the  world,  maiufestatMna  of  God :  ^ 
vine  words ;  not  God,  but  beings  who  come  from  God 
more  really  than  common  men.   At  the  deaHi  of  s 
prophet  or  a  saint,  his  soul  does  not  qnit  the  earth,  but  I 
Joins  itadf  to  some  soul  still  In  the  floah,  who  then 
completes  bis  work.    Babism  enjoins  few  prsTcr<. 
and  only  upon  fixed  occasions,  and  neither  prescribn 
nor  defends  ablutions,  so  common  in  the  reUgions  rita 
of  Hohammedanism.   All  the  fklthfttl  wear  amulets. 
Mendicancy,  so  much  in  honor  among  the  Mnaaulnan 
people,  is  forbidden.    Women  are  ordered  to  ^scard 
veils,  and  to  share  in  the  intercourse  of  social  liff. 
from  which  Persian  usage  excludes  them. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  Babism  it  is  difficult  lo 
ten.  Since  1852  it  has  changed  its  cfaaracttn-  to  a 
cret  doctrine,  which  recruits  Its  disciples  In  rilMce- 
The  same  Babists  who  before  snflfered  martyrdom  w 
eourageoosly  rather  than  deny  their  religimi,  now,! 
obedient  to  the  new  order  of  their  chief,  conceal  their  | 
foith  with  Oriental  dissimulation.  Babism  is  mach ; 
more  in  harmony  with  the  subtle  and  ima^atire: 
genius  of  the  Persian  people  than  the  Shiite  Mobam- 1 
medanism.  The  growing  spirit  of  nationally  mate 
their  present  religion  and  tiie  present  dynas^,  botli 
of  which  were  estaUisfaed  among  tbem  forego  cm- 
quest,  lees  and  less  acceptable  every  year.  The  hcnr  j 
when  the  Bab  shall  send  word  from  Bagdad  that  die ; 
time  has  come  fbr  the  Balnsts  to  take  np  amis  agsia  | 
will  he  a  very  critical  one  for  the  present  dynasty  cf ; 
Persia  and  for  Shiite  Mohammedanism.  | 
The  first  thorough  work  on  tho  origin  and  tin  ISa- : 
tory  of  the  Babis  is  the  one  above  refbrred  to  by  Omnt  | 
Goblnean  (ftirmeriy  French  miidster  In  Tebenn); 
Little  had  previously  I>een  published  in  Europe  eoa-  i 
ceming  the  sect  (See  ZeiUchriJl  ifa'  dhtficAas  Jfo^  i 
genlAnd.  GeetUschqfi,  vol.  v ;  Pctermann,  Beiam  •<  I 
Orient,  vol  ii.)  The  history  of  the  Battis  in  Gobineaa'i ' 
work  is  followed  by  treatise  on  their  doctrines,  snd, : 
as  a  concluding  appendix,  he  givra  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Babie, "  The  Bmt  a/Pr^xpU."  See  also  IMik  I 
(a  German,  court-phyridan  of  the  shah,  and  dlreetv : 
of  a  medical  tdiool  at  Teheran),  PertieH.l>a»£imd  : 
Kfne  Bewohner  (Leipzig,  1865,  2  vols^  vol.  i,  p.  350- : 
854).— Pierer,  Universal  Lenhm,  ii,  117;  T%e  Aofton.  i 
June  22, 1868;  AineivanAtta.Csclopte£a,19e6,p.eS^\ 
Babington,  Gekvasb,  an  eminent  English  prel- 
ate, was  hom^  ^oftf^g^a^O'U^LX!^  ^' 
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as  edacated  at  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  where  be 
>came  master  of  arts  in  1676.  He  api^ed  himself 
oady  to  theology,  and  became  «ie  of  the  moet  Im- 
resslTo  and  nseful  preachera  of  his  day.  In  1588  bo 
as  installed  hito  the  prebend  of  Wellington,  in  the 
itfaedral  of  Hereford,  and  throngh  the  interest  of  the 
arl  of  Pembroke  -was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
landair  in  1591.  In  1694  he  was  translated  to  the 
te  of  Exeter,  from  whence,  in  1597,  he  was  translated 
>  Worcester.  Bishop  Babington  was  a  man  of  -emi- 
snt  Christian  character  as  well  as  scholarship.  Fnl- 
>r  testifies  that  he  "  was  not  tainted  with  pride,  idle- 
ess,  or  covetonsnesa."  .He  died  17th  May,  1610. 
lis  works  are  collected  under  the  title  "  The  Works 
f  the  Right  Revermd  Father  in  God,  Gereeue  Babit^ 
Tj,  late  Biakop  of  Worceiter"  (Lond.  1622,  fol.).  They 
ontain  Notes  on  the  Pentt^ach,  Exposition  of  the 
;reed,  the  Gommandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
rith  a  Confimnca  between  Sbn's  PraflCy  and  Faith, 
nd  three  sermons. — Jones,  (^riitien  Biegrapl^t  P- 1^* 
look.  Bed.  Biog.  \,  446. 

'  Babylas,  SL,  became  bishop  of  Antioch  abont  the 
■ear  2S0,  When  the  Emperor  Philip,  who,  in  ascend- 
ng  the  throne,  had  murdered  the  young  Emperor  Gor- 
lian,  came  to  Antiocb  on  his  way  to  Borne,  abont  East- 
or,  244,  Babylas  repulsed  him  from  the  cbnrcb  door, 
tu^  reflised  to  permit  hun  to  join  in  worship.  Philip, 
iccording  to  the  legend,  humbly  conAssed  bis  sins, 
ind  appeared  among  the  public  penitents.  After  a 
ime  Decius  robbed  Philip  of  bis  empire  and  life,  and 
(tirred  up  a  virulent  persecntion  against  the  Chris- 
lians.  I^bylas,  conspicnous  from  his  lofty  station, 
lid  not  escape  this  storm,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
jrear  260  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where. 
In  the  following  year,  he  died.  The  Latins  conimem- 
arate  him  on  Hat  %iQt  of  January,  the  Greaka  on  the 
Itb  of  Septonber.  Chrysostom  hu  a  hondly  In  honor 
of  Babylas  (L  il,  676,  ed.  If  ontf.}.  Se«  Ensebius,  Ch. 
Bio.  A  89;  Gll^,  De^MtmiFaU,  ch.  xzUi. 

Bab'ylon  (Heb.  and  Chald.  BofteT,  ^^S,  Or. 
Bn^uXwi'),  the  name  of  more  than  one  city  In  the  Scrip- 
tares  and  other  ancient  writings.   See  also  Babbl. 

1.  Originally  the  capital  of  the  country  called  in 
Genesis  ^EUfMir  p^S^),  and  in  the  iat«r  Scriptures 
Chaldaa,  or  the  land  of  the  Chaldnana  (S'^^S).  See 
those  articles  severally. 

1.  The  jVame.~-The  word  Babel  seems  to  be  con- 
nected in  its  Kret  occorrence  with  the  Hebrew  root 
i^a,  baiaT,  "  to  confound"  (as  if  by  contraction  flrom 
the  reduplicated  form  ^3^2,  Baibel'),  "because  the 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth" 
(Gen.  xi,  9) ;  but  the  native  etymology  (see  the  Korm, 
B,  Is  B<A-il,  "  the  gate  of  the  god  II, "  or  perhaps 
more  dmply  "the  gate  of  Qod;"  and  this  no  doubt 
VIS  the  original  intention  of  the  appellation  as  ^ven 
by  Nimrod,  thongfa  the  other  sense  came  to  be  attach- 
ed to  it  after  the  conftision  of  tongues  (see  Eichhom, 
BS&itk.  d.bibl.Lit.W,  1001).  Another  derivation  de- 
daces  the  word  ftom  7a  "  the  court  or  city  of 
fieloa"  (see  Abnlfeda  in  RosenmOller,  A  kherth.  ii,  60), 
or  ia-ia  (=  T'a),  Sef»  Ilia  (FOrst,  Beb.  ffanda. 
t.  v.),  A  still  different  etymology  is  proposed  by 
Tnch  (Cm.  p.  276),  ftom  Pi"'?,  "  the  house  of  Bel." 
Whichever  of  these  etymologies  may  be  regarded  as 
the  preferable  one,  the  name  was  doubtless  understood 
or  accommodated  by  the  sacred  writer  In  Genesis  bo 
>i  to  be  expressive  of  the  disaster  that  soon  befell  the 
ftmden  of  the  place.  In  the  Bible  at  a  later  date 
Br  place  is  appropriately  termed  '*  Babylon  the  Great" 

Owi^n  iaa,  Jer.  li,  68;  KPan  baa,  Dan.  iv,  27), 

■sdby  Josepbus  also  {AtU.  viii,  6, 1,  7/  ptyaXij  Bafiv 
^y).  The  name  Babylon  is  likewise  that  by  which 
it  is  constantly  denominated  in  the  Sept.  and  later  veiw 
Aug,  as  well  as  by  tlie  Apocry^  (1  Uacc  vi,  4; 


Snsann.  i,  5)  and  New  Teat  (Acts  vii,  48),  and  final- 
ly by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (see 
Smith,  Diet.  0/  CUm.  Gtogr.  a.  v.).  On  the  outland- 
ish Woe  Skeikji  applied  to  It  in  Jer.  xxr, 
26 ;  li,  41,  see  the  Tanoos  conjectures  ia  BoaenmoUer, 
Altherth.  I,  ii,  60  sq.  The  Jews  believe  jt  is  a  cabalis- 
tic mode  of  writing  by  the  method  known  as  "A&- 
bash"  (q.  v.).    See  Shisuak. 

The  word  "  Babel,"  besides  its  original  application 
to  the  tower  (Gen.  xi,  9),  and  its  usual  one  (in  the 
original)  to  the  dty  of  Bat^lon,  is  also  occaakmally 
applied  to  the  whole  district  of  Chaldna,  coin<ndeDt 
with  the  pUn  of  Shinar  (Isa.  xiv.  2),  as  well  as  to 
Babylonia,  the  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
which  it  was  the  metropolis  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  3t; 
xxxUi,  11),  and  eventually  to  Persia  Itself  (Ezra  v, 
13;  Keb.  xiii,  6).    See  Nisbveh. 

2.  Origin  md  Groicih  of  the  Cifjf.— This  fsmoua  city 
was  the  metn^KtUs  of  the  province  of  Babylon  and  of 
the  Babylonio-ChaldMn  empire.  It  was  situated  in 
a  wide  pl^  on  the  Euphrates,  which  divided  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  AcconUng  to  the  booli  of 
Genesis,  its  foundations  were  laid  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  In  the  revolutions 
of  centuries  it  underwent  many  changes,  and  received 
successive  reparaticais  and  additions.  The  ancients 
were  not  agreed  aa  to  the  authors  or  times  of  these, 
and  any  attempt  to  determine  them  now  with  strict 
accuracy  must  be  fruttlesa.  Semhvmis  and  Nebu- 
cbadneszar  are  those  to  whom  tbe  city  was  indebted 
for  its  greatest  augmentations  and  its  chief  splendor. 
Probably  a  temple  was  the  first  building  raised  by  the 
primitive  nomades,  and  in  the  gate  of  this  temple  Justice 
would  be  administered  In  early  times  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xix,  8),  after  which  hottsea  would  grow  up  about  the 
gate,  and  in  this  way  the  name  would  readily  pass 
from  the  actual  portal  of  the  temple  to  the  settlement. 
According  to  tbe  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  tbe  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age,  tbe  city  was 
originally  built  about  the  year  B.C.  2230.  The  archi- 
tectural  remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  moonmental  records, 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital, 
nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great  importance.  It  prob- 
ably owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nimrod's  cities 
(Gen.  X,  10)  to  the  power  and  pre-eminence  to  which 
it  afterward  attaiuMl  rather  than  to  any  orl^nal  sn- 
periority  that  it  could  boast  over  the  places  coupled 
with  it.  frecA,  Ur,  and  EUatar  appear  to  have  Iwen 
all  more  an  dent  than  Babylon,  and  ware  capital  cities 
when  BtUiil  was  a  provindal  village.  Tbe  first  rise 
of  the  Chaldiean  power  was  In  the  region  close  upon 
the  Persian  Gn\t,  as  Berosns  indicated  by  his  fish-god 
Oannos,  who  brought  the  Babylonians  civilization  and 
tbe  arts  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B).  Thence 
the  nation  spread  northward  up  the  course  of  the  riv- 
ers, and  tbe  seat  of  government  moved  in  the  same 
direction,  being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  perhaps  not 
earlier  than  B.C.1700.— Kitto;  Smith.  See  Assyiua. 

8.  It$  FaB  and  aOtequaU  Condiltim.—VaAer  Nabon- 
nadua,  the  last  king,  B.C.  588,  Babylon  was  taken  by 
Cyrus,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  Having  first,  by  means  of  Its  canals,  turned 
the  river  into  the  great  dry  lake  west  of  Babylon,  and 
then  marched  through  the  emptied  channel,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortiiied  palace  on  its 
banks,  when,  finding  tbe  brazen  gates  incautiously 
left  open  by  the  royal  guards  while  engaged  In  caroos* 
als,  he  entered  with  all  his  train ;  "tbe  Lord  cS  Hosts 
was  his  leader,"  and  Babylon,  as  an  empire,  was  no 
more.  An  insurrection,  under  Darios  Hystaspis  (B.C. 
500),  the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  emancipation 
from  Per^  bondage,  led  that  prince  to  punish  the 
Babylonians  throwing  down  the  walls  and  gates 
whidi  had  been  left  by  Cyrus,  and  by  expellhig  them 
ttom  their  homes.  Xerxes  plundered  tiid  4f9tll^f4, 
the  temple  of  Belus,  wbkh  AUfiifidO^l^MiU^U- 
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rrobftUr,  hot  for  hia  duth,  have  ratond.  Under! 
SeleueuB  Nicator  the  city  begsn  to  sink  speedily,  after 
that  monarch  built  Seleucia  on  the  Tig^,  and  made 
H  his  place  of  abode.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Di- 
odorae  Sicolna  the  place  lay  in  mins.  Jerome,  in  the 
fonrth  century  of  Uie  Christian  era,  learned  that  the 
flite  of  Babylon  had  been  converted  into  a  park  or 
hunting-gronnd  for  the  recreation  of  the  Persian  man- 
•Tcbfl,  and  that,  in  order  to  preaervo  the  game,  the 
walls  had  been  from  time  to  time  repaired.  If  the 
lollotring  extract  from  Rich  (p.  SO)  i»  compared  with 
tbeae  blrtorical  facts,  the  proi^ecy  of  Isaiah  (xiii,  19) 
will  appear  to  have  been  strilcingly  fulfilled  to  the  let- 
ter:  "  I  had  always  imagined  the  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  satyrs  was  conAned  to  the  mythology  of  the 
West;  but  a  choadar  who  was  wltb  me  when  I  ezam- 
ined  this  ruin  (the  Hnjelibeb)  mentioned  that  In  this 
desert  an  animal  b  found  resembling  a  man  from  the 
head  to  the  waist,  bnt  having  the  thighs  and  lege  of 
a  sheep  or  goat ;  he  also  said  that  the  Arabs  hunt  it 
with  dogs,  and  eat  the  lower  parts,  abstaining  from  the 
nf^r,  on  account  of  tlielr  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
homan  ape<nes."  Here  thoniugfa  destntetion  ttian  that 
which  hu  overtaken  Babylon  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Kich  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  its  vast  walls, 
and  even  its  site  has  been  a  suliject  of  dispute.  *'  On 
its  mins,"  says  he, "  there  is  not  a  single  tree  growing, 
except  an  old  one,"  which  only  serves  to  make  tbe 
desolation  more  apparent.  Ruins  like  those  of  Baby- 
lon, composed  of  rubbish  impregnated  with  nitre,  can- 
not be  coltivated.  For  a  more  detailed  acconnt  of  the 
history  of  Babylon,  see  tbeartide  BABTLOinA.--Kitto. 

4.  Aiu^eal  TJefcr^Mfmu.— The  statements  respecting 
the  topography  and  appearance  of  Babylon  which 
have  come  down  to  as  In  classical  writers  are  derived 
chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  works  of  Herodotus  and 
of  Ctesiaa.  These  authors  were  both  of  them  eye- 
witnesses of  tbe  glories  of  Babylon — not,  indeed,  at 
their  highest  point,  but  before  tbey  had  greatly  de- 
clined— and  left  accounts  of  tbe  city  and  its  chief 
buildings,  wUch  the  historians  and  geographers  of 
later  times  were,  for  tbe  most  part,  content  to  coi^. 
To  these  accounts  ate  to  be  added  rarions  other  detaUs 
Qnintna  CnrtiuB,  and  Pliny,  and  a  few  notices  by 
other  ancient  visitors. 

According  to  the  acconnt  of  Herodotus  (i,  178-186) 
the  walls  of  BiU>ylon  were  double,  the  outer  line  being 
66  miles  In  drcmnference,  built  of  large  bricks  cement- 
ed together  with  bitumen,  and  raised  round  tbe  dty  in 
tbe  fbrm  of  an  exact  square ;  hence  they  measured  14 
miles  along  each  f^ce.  Tbey  were  87  feet  thick  and 
S50  feet  high  (Quintus  Curtius  says  four  horse-cbariots 
could  pass  each  other  on  them  without  danger),  pnv 
tected  on  the  outside  by  a  vast  ditcb  lined  with  the 
same  material,  and  proportioned  In  depth  and  width  to 
the  elevation  of  tbe  walls.  The  city  was  entered  by 
twenty-five  gates  on  each  side,  made  of  solid  brass,  and 
additionally  strengthened  by  260  towers,  so  placed 
that  between  every  two  gatee  were  four  towers,  and 
four  additional  ones  at  the  four  comers.  From  all 
the  gates  proceeded  streets  mnning  in  straight  lines, 
each  street  being  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length,  fifty 
in  number,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Other  minor  divisions  occurred,  and  the  whole  city 
contained  676  squares,  each  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference.  Herodotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  space  was  covered  with  houses, 
which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  three  or  four  sto- 
ries high.  The  river  ran  through  the  city  from  nortfa 
to  south,  and  on  each  side  was  a  quay  of  the  same 
thickness  as  tbe  walls  of  the  city,  and  100  stadia  in 
length.  In  these  quays  were  gales  of  brass,  and  from 
each  of  them  steps  descending  into  the  river.  A 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river,  of  great  beauty 
and  admirable  contrivance,  a  fbrlong  \n  length  and  30 
feet  In  breadth.  As  the  Euphrates  overflows  during 
the  summer  months,  throngh  the  melting  of  the  snows 


1  on  the  monntalns  ot  Armenia,  two  canala  woe  titti 
turn  the  coarse  of  the  waters  into  tbe  Tigris,  aad  tbi  I 
artificial  embankments  were  raised  on  e«ch  aide  ef  ft 
river.    On  the  western  side  of  the  city  an  imMsx 
lake,  fbrty  miles  square,  was  excavated-  to  tbe  df|fl. 
according  to  Herodotus,  of  8fi  feet,  and  into  this  hkt 
the  river  was  turned  till  the  work  was  comfdetcd.  ii 
each  end  of  the  Inidge  was  a  palace,-  and  tbcM  haJ  i 
subtenaneons  communication.   Id  e«di  djvisiea  of  tfai 
town,  Hetodotos  says,  there  wu  a  fortresn  or  stnaf- 
hold,  consisting  in  die  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  ■ 
the  other  of  the  great  temple  of  Betas.     This  last  n 
a  species  of  pyramid,  composed  of  ei{;:ht  equare  umm 
placed  one  above  the  other,  the  dini«iu<lons  of  tbe  ba» 
ment  tower  being  a  stade— or  above  200  ystrds  uti 
way.    Tbe  hdght  of  the  temple  is  not  meiitiaDed  V* 
Herodotus.   A  winding  ascent,  which  passed  nmi 
all  the  towers,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which  was  jUxti 
a  spacious  arte  or  chapel,  contuning  no  statue,  brt  te> 
garded  by  the  natives  as  the  habitation  of  the  pel  i 
The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct,  two  stades  («  j 
400yards)sqaare,whidi contained twoaltarsforbaits-  . 
offerings  and  a  sacred  ark  or  chapel,  irtwRjn  w»  tb  : 
golden  image  of  Bel.— Kitto;  Smith. 

According  to  Cteriss  (ap.  Diod,  SU:.  U,  7  tq.\  Ae  e^^ 
cult  of  tbe  city  was  a  little  under  42  niUe«-  It  by.  It 
says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  fcm 
were  connected  together  tiy  a  stone  bridge  above  1<*< 
yards  long,  and  80  ttet  broad,  of  tbe  kind  desrribcd 
Herodotus.  At  either  extremity  of  tbe  bridge  wis  ■ 
royal  palace,  that  in  the  eastern  city  bemg  tbe  mei 
magnificent  of  the  two.  It  was  defended  by  a  tri;^ 
emxmie,  tbe  ontemost  7  miles  round ;  the  second,  whid 
was  circular,  4^  miles ;  and  the  third  2^  miles.  Tie 
height  of  the  second  or  middle  wall  wa«  300  feet,  ni 
its  towen  were  420  fiset.  The  eleratioa  of  tbe  insa-- 
most  circuit  was  even  greater  than  this.  Tbe  wtHi 
of  both  tbe  second  and  tbe  third  enclosare  were  made 
of  colored  brick, tind  represented  hunting  scenes— tbe 
chase  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion — with  figures,  mi3e 
and  female,  regarded  by  Ctesias  as  tfaooe  of  Ninnt  sai 
Serairamls.  The  other  palace  was  ht&rior  both  in  b» 
and  magnificence.  It  was  enclosed  within  a  ri^rk 
cfloeMte  8}  miles  in  circumference,  and  cont^ned  rc^ 
rcsentations  of  hunting  and  battle  scenes,  as  well  » 
statues  in  bronze,  said  to  be  those  of  NInus,  Semirami^  ' 
and  Jupiter  Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  net 
only  by  the  bridge,  bat  by  a  tunnel  twder  the  rfva. 
Cterias'  aeoonnt  oif  the  temple  of  Belna  has  sot  come 
down  to  us.  We  may  gather,  however,  that  he  rep- 
resented Its  general  character  in  much  tbe  same  w^ 
as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  snmomited  by  thm 
statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high,  another  of  Rht^  nJ 
a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltis. — Smith. 

The  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  (v,  1)  of  tht 
entrance  of  Alexander  Into  Babylon  may  serve  to  cs- 
liven  the  namtive,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  make  the 
impressioD  on  the  reader's  mind  more  divdnct.  **A 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  stood  «  tk 
walls,  eager  to  catch  a  sight  of  their  new  tnonanh. 
Many  went  forth  to  meet  him.  Among  tbene,  Ba- 
gopluraes,  keeper  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  royal  treas- 
ure, strewed  the  entire  way  before  tbe  kin^  with  flow- 
ers and  crowns ;  ^ver  altars  wen  slso  placed  on  botii 
sides  of  the  road,  which  were  loaded  not  merely  wifli 
A*ankiscenBe,  but  all  kinds  of  odoriferoos  herbs.  Re 
brouiifatwitb  bim  for  Alexander  gifts  of  vatioQ»  ldud> 
— flocks  of  sheep  and  boiaes;  lions  also  and  pantberr 
were  carried  before  him  in  their  dens.  Tlw 
came  next,  ringing,  in  their  usual  manner,  their  an- 
cient hymns.  Afier  tiiem  came  the  Chaldieans,  witb 
their  musical  instruments,  who  are  not  only  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Babylonians,  but  thdr  artists.  The  first 
are  wont  to  ning  the  pndses  of  the  kings  ;  the  Chal- 
dieans teach  the  motions  of  the  stara  and  tbe  period 
vicissitudes  of  the  times  and  seasons.  Then  flowed, 
last  of  all,  the  Babyteniaa  kn^hta^/idose  equipment. 
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IS  well  as  thit  of  their  hones,  seemed  designed  more 
or  luxury  thiin  magnificence.  The  king,  Alexander, 
Lttended  by  armed  men,  having  ordered  the  crowd  of 
he  towna-people  to  proceed  in  the  rear  of  his  infantry, 
intend  the  dty  in  •  chariot  and  repaired  to  the  p«l- 
ice.  The  naxt  he  corefdUy  sorreyed  the  hoas»- 
liold  treasure  of  Darius,  and  all  hia  money.  For  the 
rest,  the  beauty  of  the  dty  and  its  age  tnmed  the  i^es 
not  mly  of  tbe  king,  bnt  of  every  one,  on  itself  and 
that  with  good  reason."  Within  a  brief  period  after 
this  Alexander  lay  a  corpse  in  the  palace. 

One  or  two  additional  facts  may  aid  in  conveying  a 
full  idea  of  this  great  and  magnificent  city.  When 
Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  turning  the  Euphrates  into  a 
neighboring  Ufcs,  tbe  dweUers  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  were  not  fbr  some  time  aware  that  their  fellow- 
townsmen  wbo  were  near  the  walls  had  been  captured. 
This,  says  Herodotos  (i,  191),  was  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitade  of  the  city,  and  to  tbe  circumstance  that  at  tbe 
time  tiie  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  carousaU,  it  be- 
ing a  festive  occasion.  Nor,  accordioK  to  Xenopbon, 
did  the  eitiseua  of  the  oppodte  quarter  leam  tbe  event 
till  three  hoars  after  sunrise,  the  city  having  been 
taken  in  tbe  night.  Alexander  had  to  employ  10,000 
men  during  two  months  to  remove  the  accumulated 
ruins  precipitated  by  order  of  Xerxes  nearly  200  years 
before.  From  the  fallen  towers  of  Babylon  have  aria- 
en  not  only  all  the  present  cities  m  its  vicinity,  but 
others  which,  like  itself,  have  long  since  gone  down 
into  the  dust.  Since  the  days  of  Alexander,  four  cap- 
itals, at  least,  have  been  bnilt  out  of  its  remains:  Se- 
lenda,  by  the  Greeks ;  Ctesiphon,  by  tbe  Parthiana ; 
Al  Maidan,  hy  the  Persians;  and  Knfa,  by  the  ca- 
lipba;  with  towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries  with- 
out number.  The  necessary  f^^gments  and  materials 
were  transported  along  the  rivers  and  the  canals. 

Tlie  antiquity  of  the  canals  of  Babylonia  dates  fh>m 
tbe  most  remote  periods  of  the  Chaldteo-Babylonian 
monarcl^.  The  ancient  kings  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
Ionia  well  understood  the  value  of  canals,  and  their 
empire  arose  upon  alluvial  piiUns,  amid  a  system  of  ir- 
rigation and  draining  which  spread  like  a  net-work 
over  the  land.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  specifV  the 
Naht  Malikah,  or  Royal  Canal,  the  ori^n  of  which  has 
been  referred  both  to  Nirarod  and  Cosh.  Abydenns, 
however,  attributes  it  to  Nebncbadnezzar.  From  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  suffi- 
dent  breadth  and  depth  to  be  navigable  for  merchant 
vessels.  It  is  not,  tiierefore,  surprising  that  some 
writers  have  considered  it  as  the  ancient  bed  of  tbe 
Euphrates.  The  soil  aronnd  Babylon  is  of  a  light, 
yielding  natnre,  easily  wrought  for  canals  and  other 
purposes,  whether  of  art  or  war.  Cyrus,  therefore, 
voald  And  no  great  dlfficnlty  in  digging  s  trench  abont 
dty  snffldrat  to  contain  the  watere  of  the  ilver 
(Cjrop.  vii).  Alexander  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  610),  in  en- 
largmg  one  of  the  canals  and  forming  basins  for  bis 
Beet,  laid  open  the  graves  of  many  buried  kings  and 
princes,  which  shows  bow  readily  the  soil  yieldls  and 
gives  way  before  tbe  labors  of  man. 

The  new  palace  bnilt  by  Nebnchadnezur  was  pro- 
digious in  size  and  superb  in  embellishments.  Its 
outer  wall  embraced  dx  miles;  within  that  drcam- 
lierence  were  two  other  embattled  walls,  besides  a 
great  tower.  Three  brazen  gates  led  into  the  grand 
area,  and  every  gate  of  consequence  throughout  the 
city  was  of  brass.  In  accordajice  with  thin  fact  are 
tlie  terms  which  Isaiah  (xlv,  1,  2)  employs  when,  in 
the  name  of  J^vah,  he  promises  Cyrus  that  tbe  city 
ihould  fall  before  hhn:  "  I  will  open  before  him  the 
two-leaved  gates ;  I  wdl  brmk  in  pieoea  the  gates  of 
bnus;"  a  prophecy  which  was  ftdiailed  to  the  letter 
when  Gyms  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The 
[•lace  was  splendidly  decorated  with  statues  of  men 
•nd  anunals,  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fur- 
oiibed  with  luxuries  of  all  kinds  brought  Uiither  from 
cmqMrts  in  Egypt,  FAlestbe,  and  1>re.   Its  great- 


est  boost  were  the  hanpng  gardens,  whkb  acquired 
even  from  Grecian  writers  the  appellation  of  one  of 
tbe  wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  attributed  to  the 
gallantry  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  constructed  them 
in  compliance  with  a  wish  of  liis  queen  Amytis  to  poe- 
eess  elevided  groves  such  as  she  bad  enjoyed  on  the 
hills  aioond  ha  native  Ecbatana.  Babylon  was  all 
flat;  and  to  accomplish  so  extravagant  a  desire,  an 
artificial  monntaln  was  reared,  400  feet  on  each  side, 
while  terraces  one  above  another  rose  to  a  height  that 
overtopped  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  is,  above  800 
feet  in  elevation.  The  ascent  fh>m  terrace  to  terrace 
was  made  by  corresponding  fli[;bts  of  steps,  while  the 
terraces  themselves  were  reared  to  their  various  stages 
on  ranges  of  regular  piers,  which,  forming  a  kind  of 
vaulting,  rose  In  succession  one  over  the  other  to  the 
required  height  of  each  terrace,  the  whole  being  bound 
together  by  a  wall  of  22  feet  in  thickness.  The  level 
of  each  terrace  or  garden  was  then  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ;  the  top  of  the  piers  was  first  laid  over 
with  flat  stones,  16  feet  in  length  and  4  feet  in  width ; 
on  these  stones  were  spread  beds  of  matting,  then  a 
thick  layer  of  bitumen ;  after  which  came  two  courses 
of  bricks,  which  were  covered  with  sheets  of  solid  lead. 
The  earth  was  heaped  on  this  platform ;  and  in  order 
to  admit  the  roots  of  large  trees,  prodigious  hollow 
piers  were  built  and  filled  with  mould.  From  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  close  to  the  foundation,  water 
was  drawn  up  by  machinery.  Tbe  whole,  says  Q. 
Curtins  (v,  5),  had,  to  those  who  saw  it  fkom  a  ii*- 
tasce,  the  appearance  of  woods  overhanging  mono* 
tains.  Sncb  was  the  completion  of  Nebndhadnezsar'e 
work,  when  he  found  himself  at  rest  in  his  house,  and 
flourished  in  his  palace.  Tbe  king  spoke  and  said, 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  bnilt  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom  by  tbe  might  of  my  power  and 
the  honor  of  my  majesty"  (Dan.  iv),  a  picture  which 
is  amp^  Jnstified  by  the  descriptioas  of  heathen  writ* 
era.  Nowhere  conld  the  Ung  have  taken  so  compre- 
hensive a  view  of  the  city  he  had  so  magnlfleently 
constructed  and  adorned  aa  when  walking  on  tbe  Ugl^ 
est  terrace  of  the  gardens  of  his  palace. 

Babylon,  as  tbe  centre  of  a  great  kingdom,  was  tbe 
seat  of  boundless  luxury,  and  its  inhabitants  were  no- 
toriooa  tor  their  addiction  to  selC-indnlgence  and  ef- 
feminacy. Q.  Curtins  (v,  1)  asserts  that  "nothing 
could  be  more  corrupt  than  its  morals,  nothing  more 
fitted  to  excite  and  allnre  to  immoderate  pleasures. 
The  rites  of  hospitality  were  polluted  by  the  grossest 
and  most  shameless  lusts.  Money  dissolved  every 
tie,  whether  of  kindred,  respect,  or  esteem.  The 
Babylonians  were  very  greatly  given  to  wine  and  the 
enjoyments  which  accompany  inebriety.  Women  were 
present  at  their  convirialities,  first  with  some  degree 
di  propriety,  but,  growing  worse  and  worse  by  de- 
grees, they  ended  by  throwuig  off  at  once  their  modes- 
ty and  their  clothii^."  Once  in  her  life,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i,  199),  every  native  female  was  obliged  to 
visit  the  temple  of  Hylitta,  tbe  Babylonian  Astarte 
(q.  v.)  or  Venus,  and  there  receive  the  embraces  of 
the  first  stranger  who  threw  aijiece  of  numey  Into  her 
lap;  an  abominable  custom,  that  Is  alloded  to  In  the 
Apocrypha  (Baruch  vi,  43)  and  by  Strabo  (vl,  1066). 
On  the  ground  of  their  awful  wickedness,  the  Baby- 
lonians were  threatened  with  condign  punishment, 
throogh  the  mouths  of  the  prophets ;  and  tbe  tyranny 
with  which  the  rulers  of  the  city  exercised  their  sway 
was  not  without  a  decided  eliect  in  bringing  on  them 
the  terrific  consequences  of  the  Divine  vengeance. 
Nor  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  is  there  any  thing 
to  be  found  qiproacbing  to  the  sublimity,  force,  and 
terrbr  with  which  Isaiah  and  others  speak  on  this 
painfbl  subject  (Isa.  xiv.  11;  xlvii,  1;  Jer.  II,  89; 
Dan.  V,  1).  Babylon  even  stands,  therefore,  in  the 
New  Test.  (Rev.  zvii,  b)  as  the  type  of  thejnost  shame- 
less profligacy  and  idolatry.-^Kitto.  [,  (_i OQQ IC 

6.  Invnlifaim  fjfAe  omc*^  1^p6gnphs.-^ta>- 
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iDdtiing  the  trnth  of  these  detcriptiou,  we  ehall  most 
coDTflnientlr  commence  from  the  outer  circuit  of  the 
town.  All  the  ancient  irriters  appear  to  agree  in  the 
fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more  or  less  inhabited, 
liaving  been  enclosed  within  lofty  walls,  and  included 
under  the  name  of  Babylon.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
act extent  of  the  circuit  they  differ.  The  estiioate  of 
Herodotiu  and  of  Ptioy  (H.  Jf.  vi,  26)  ia  480  stadea, 
of  Strabo  (xri,  i,  6)  886,  of  Q.  Cortioa  (v,  i,  SQ  868, 
of  Clitarchus  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  7)  866,  and  of  Ctesiaa 
(ap.  eund.)  860  atades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we 
have  merely  the  moderate  variations  to  1m  expected  in 
independent  measurements,  except  in  the  first  of  the 
nnmbeta.  Setting  thia  aside,  the  difference  between 
the  gieateat  and  the  leaat  of  the  eatimates  la  little 
more  than  one  half  per  teat.  WUh  tbia  near  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is  the  more 
surprising  that  in  the  remaining  case  we  should  find 
the  great  difference  of  one  third  more,  or  33^  per  cent. 
Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  that  Herodotus  spolce 
of  the  outer  wall,  which  could  l>e  traced  io  hia  time, 
while  the  later  writers,  who  never  apeak  of  an  inner 
and  ao  outer  barrier,  give  the  meaanrement  of  Herodo- 
tufl's  umer  wall,  which  may  have  alone  remained  In 
their  day.  This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Oppert,  who  even 
believes  that  he  has  found  tracea  of  both  enclosures, 
showing  them  to  have  been  really  of  the  size  ascribed 
to  them.  This  conclusion  is  at  present  disputed,  and 
it  is  the  more  general  belief  of  those  who  have  exam- 
ined the  mine  with  attention  that  no  vestigea  of  the 
ancient  walls  are  to  be  found,  or,  at  leaat,  that  none 
have  as  yet  been  discovered.  8t^  it  ia  fanpossible  to 
doubt  that  a  line  of  wall  incloring  an  enormous  area 
ori^aliy  existed.  The  testimony  to  this  effect  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
wall  is  ea^y  accounted  fbr,  either  by  the  constant 
quarrj-ing,  which  would  naturally  have  commenced 
with  it  (lUch,  Pint  Mem.  p.  44),  or  by  tiie  anbddence 
of  the  bnlwaik  iiito  the  moat  fr«n  which  it  waa  raised. 
Taking  the  lowest  eatlmate  of  the  extent  of  the  cir^ 
cidt,  we  shall  have  tat  the  apace  within  the  rampart  an 
area  of  above  100  square  miles — nearly  five  times  the 
size  of  LoDdon.  It  is  evident  ttiat  this  vast  space 
cannot  have  been  enUiely  covered  with  houses.  Dio- 
dome  Gonfteaea  (U,  9,  ad j&i.)  that  but «  small  part  of 
the  enclosure  was  inhabited  In  his  own  day,  and  Q. 
Curtlua  (v,  i,  27)  says  that  as  much  as  nine  tenths  con- 
sisted, even  in  the  most  flourishing  Umes,  of  gardens, 
parks,  paradises,  fields,  and  orcha^s. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  walls 
there  is  nearly  as  moch  difference  of  statement  as  with 
regard  to  their  extent.  Herodotas  makes  the  height 
200  royal  cubits,  or  387}  feet;  Ctesias,  60  fathoms,  or 
SOOfeet;  PUny  and  Solfaaoa, 200 royal fiwt;  Stoabo,60 
cabits,  or  76  feet.  Here  thwe  la  Ins  appearance  of  in- 
dependent measurements  than  in  the  esttmatea  of 
length.  The  two  original  statements  seem  to  be  those 
of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  accidental- 
ly, the  latter  having  omitted  to  notice  ttiat  the  royal 
ftcala  was  used.  The  later  writers  do  not  possess  fnab 
data ;  they  merely  soften  down  what  seems  to  tliem  an 
exaggeraUon— Pliny  and  Sollnna  changiug  the  cubita 
of  Herodotus  into  faet,  and  Sbvbo  the  btlwms  of  Cte- 
siaa into  cubits.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  &11  back  on 
the  earlier  authorities,  who  are  also  the  only  eye-wit- 
nesses ;  and,  surprising  as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must 
believe  the  statement  that  the  vast  enclosed  space 
above  mentioned  was  snrronnded  by  walls  which  have 
well  been  termed  "  artifldal  mountains,"  being  nearly 
the  height  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  (see  Grote'a  Greece, 

iii,  897 ;  and,  on  the  other  side.  Mnre's  LU.  of  Onto*, 

iv,  646),  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh  was,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  Xenophon's  time,  160  feet  high  (Jnoft. 
iii,  4,  10),  and  another  wall  which  he  passed  in  Meso- 
potamia was  100  feet  (ib.  ii,  4, 12). 

The  estimates  for  Uie  thickness  of  tlM  wall  are  the 
following:  Herodotus,  60  royal  cubita,  or  nearly  85 


fbet;  liinyand  Solinus,60r(^, orabotttfiOoommm 
feet ;  and  Strabo,  82  feet.  Here  ^ain  Pliny  and  6o- 
linus  Iiave  merely  softened  down  Herod(Aaa ;  Strabo. 
however,  has  a  new  number.  This  may  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  inner  wall,  which,  Herodotna  nasaiks  Q, 
181),  was  of  less  thickness  thn  the-ontar. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  wall  was  abngtfaesed 
with  260  towen,  irregtUarly  dispoeed,  to  gnard  the 
weakest  ports  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  7) ;  and,  acomling  to  He- 
rodotus, it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates,  winch 
were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side-poEts 
(i,  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  the  height  of  the  one  and  the  breadth  of  tlu 
other  being  apedsUy  noticed  (J«r.  li,  68 ;  oomp.  1, 16, 
and  11,  68). 

Herodotna  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 

ofthe  river,a8  It  flowed  through  tiiedfy,  were  on  each 
side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  luts  proba- 
bly often  clianged  Its  course  nnco  the  time  of  li*br- 
ionian  greatness,  but  aome  remains  of  a  quay  or  em- 
iMtokment  on  the  eastern  ride  of  tbt  stream  still 
exist,  upon  the  bricka  of  which  la  read  the  name  of 
the  laat  king.  The  two  writets  also  agree  sa  to  die 
existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe  it  very  omilariy. 
Perhaps  a  remarkable  mound  which  intermpta  the 
long  flat  valley — evidently  the  andeat  course  of  the 
river — closing  in  the  principal  ruins  on  the  west,  may 
t>e  a  trace  of  this  structure. 

6.  Pre$aa  Character  and  Extent  of  He  Jtaim  of 
Babj/hm. — The  locality  and  jffincipal  structures  of  this 
once  HBmona  city  are  now  alnwat  universally  admitted 
to  be  indicated  by  the  ramarkable  remaina  near  the 
modem  village  at^Uah,  whkh  Ilea  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Eufdiratea,  about  60  mUea  directly  S.  of  Bagdad. 


Tlan  of  part  td  the  Knlns  of  Babylon,  on  the  easten  baift  of 
tbeEaphnlML 


About  five  miles  above  Hillah,  on  tbe  (qiposita  bask 
of  the  Enphratea,  occur  a  aeriea  of  artificial  moonda  of 
enormous  size,  which  have  been  recognised  in  aD  ages 

as  probably  iniUcating  the  site  of  tbe  ^»jHt»l  of  sotfh- 
em  Mesopotamia,  "niey  consist  chiefly  of  three  gnat 
masses  of  buildint:— the  high  pile  of  nnbaked  iMitk- 
work  called  by  Rich  "  ifuj^ibe,"  but  wtiich  ia  known 
to  the  Arabs  M^lBfAfi("  ^  jpg^faig^enominated 
the  "JCoir" or  pauce  j  uft aimj nmud  upon  whtcb 
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Mudi  tbe  modern  tomb  of  Amran  Sm-ABi  (Loftos's 
Giattau,  p.  17).  Besides  these  principal  masBes  the 
most  remarkable  featoies  are  two  parallel  lines  of 
ruDpart  bounding  the  chief  rains  on  the  east,  some 
limUar  bat  iniarior  remains  on  tha  north  and  west,  an 
enbaakment  along  th«  river  side,  a  remarkable  iso- 
bted  heap  in  the  middle  of  a  long  valley,  which  seems 
to  hare  been  the  aacient  bed  of  tbe  stream,  and  two 
long  lines  of  rampart,  meetiag  at  a  right  angle,  and 
with  Uie  river  forming  an  irregular  triangle,  within 
vhidi  all  the  miss  on  this  side  (except  BabU)  are 
(Bclowd.  On  the  west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains 
STC  nrj  slight  and  scanty.  There  is  the  appearance 
of  an  endoaore,  and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  witb- 
a  it,  neuly  opposite  tbe  great  mound  of  ^mnm,  but 
otherwise,  unlesa  at  a  long  diataoce  from  the  stream, 
ail  lida  of  the  Sophrates  is  sbsolotefy  bare  of  ruins. 
(Sn  Bnrllnaon's  Btndmu,  ii,  478). 


Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a  nam- 
ber  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing  single, 
which  are  plunly  of  the  same  date  with  the  great 
mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river  bank.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  strikbig  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the  Bin 
Nimnid,  which  many  regard  as  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
situated  about  six  miles  to  tbe  S.W.  of  HUlah,  and 
almost  that  distance  from  tbe  Euphrates  at  the  neai^ 
est  point.  This  is  a  pyramidical  mound,  crowned  ap- 
parently by  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  rising  to  the  height 
of  153}  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  plain,  and  in  cir- 
cumference somewhat  more  than  2000  feet.  See  Ba- 
bel (TowBB  of).  There  is  considerable  reason  to  be- 
lieve from  the  Inseriptiona  discovered  on  the  spot,  and 
from  other  documents  of  the  time  of  Nebnehadnezw, 
that  it  mt^kn  the  site  of  Borrippa,  and  may  thus  have 
been  beyond  the  limits  of  Bal^lon  (Beroa.  Fr.  14). 


v«™  WW.  TM  MIT  anniMiit 


Fortloai  (/ancient  Babylon  dlstlngnkhaUs  1b  the  pnsent  Rnlaa. 


7.  Idmtijka&m  of  Sites, — On  comparing  the  exist, 
ini;  mins  with  tbe  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers,  the 
peat  difficulty  which  meets  os  is  the  position  of  the 
muins  almost  exclnsively  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
tiver.  All  the  old  accounts  agree  in  represendog  the 
Eaphrstes  as  running  through  tbe  town,  and  the  prin- 
dpal  buildings  as  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  tbe 
■tnam.  In  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  it  has  been 
vgeA,  on  die  one  hand,  that  the  Euphrates,  having  a 
teadency  to  ran  off  to  the  right,  has  obliterated  all 
tnce  of  the  buildings  in  this  direction  (Layard's  Ntn. 
mi  Bab.  p.  420) ;  on  tbe  other,  that,  by  a  due  ezten- 


YlvroCBaUfiMntheWa 


tion  of  the  area  of  Babylon,  it  may  be  made  to  include 
the  Birs  Nimrud,  and  that  thus  the  chief  exbting  re- 
mains will  really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
(Rich,  Second  MemcAr,  p.  82 ;  Ker  Porter,  TraneU,  ii, 
883).  But  the  identification  of  the  Birs  with  Borsippa 
seems  to  Interftre  with  this  latter  tbeoiy ;  while  the 
former  Is  unsatia factory,  ^nce  we  can  scaicely  suppose 
the  abrasion  of  tbe  river  to  have  entirely  removed  all 
trace  of  such  gigantic  buildings  as  those  which  the  an- 
cient writers  descritte.  Pertiaps  the  most  probable 
solaUon  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  canal 
(called  ShdtU)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between 
tbe  Ktur  mound  and 
Ae  ruin  now  called 
-  _  Babll,  which  may  ea- 

_  eily  have  been  con- 

founded by  Herodotus 
with  the  main  stream. 
This  would  have  had 
the  two  principal  buil- 
dings upon  opposite 
sides;  while  the  real 
river,  which  ran  down 
the  long  valley  to  the 
west  of  the  Kasr  and 
Amran  mounds,  would 
also  have  Beparated(as 
Ctesias  related)  b»- 
tween  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  palace.  If 
this  explanation  be  ac- 
cepted as  probable,  we 
may  identify  the  prin- 
cipal  ruins  as  follows : 
1.  The  great  mound 
of  BabU^will  be  the 
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mau,  composed  chiefly  of  nnbaked  brick,  risisg  from 
the  plain  to  the  height  of  140  feet,  flattiah  at  the  top, 
in  length  abont  200,  and  in  breadth  about  140  yards. 
This  oblong  shape  is  common  to  the  tomplea,  or  rather 
temple-towers  of  Low- 
er Babylonia,  which 
seem  to  liave  had  near- 
ly the  same  propoN 
dons.  It  was  ori;ii- 
nally  coated  with  fine 
bnmt  brick  laid  in  an 
excellent  mortar,  as 
was  proved  by  Mr. 
Layard  (yin,  aid  Bab. 
p.  46S) ;  and  was,  no 
doabt,  bailt  in  stages, 
most  of  which ,  have 
crumbled  down,  but 
which  miiy  still  be  in 
part  concealed  under 
the  rubbish.  The 
statement  of  Berosos 
{FragM.  14),  that  it 
was  rebailt  l>y  Nebo- 
chadnezzar,  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that 
all  tbe  inscribed  bricks 
which  have  been  found 
in  it  bear  the  name  of 
that  king.  It  form- 
ed tbe  tower  of  tbe 
temple,  and  was  anr- 
inonnted  by  a  chapel ; 
but  the  main  shrine, 
thealtars,and  no  doubt 
the  residences  of  the 
priests,  were  at  the 
foot,  in  a  sacred  pre- 
cinct S.  The  mound 
of  the  Kasr  will  mark 
the  site  of  the  great 
palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  an  irreg- 
ular square  of  about 
700  yards  each  way, 
and  may  be  regarded 
aa  chiefly  formed  of 


the  old  palace  ylit. 
fbnn  (which  rttm- 
hies  those  at  Sbk 
veb,  Sosa,  and  iJ» 
where),  npea  whU 
are  stiii  BtaiiAig<» 
tain  ponioBS  «f  ttt 
ancient  rendamt 
which  the  wait  4 
"Ktur''  or  "pelso 
especially  atticte, 
Tbe  walla  are  «» 
poeed  ofbnmtbricb 
of  m  pal«  yeUov  nl- 
or,  and  of  csedc* 
qnali^,  bound  ^ 
getfaer  tiy  a  fine  Kk 
ccntent,  and  stnpe' 
with  the  name  tsi. 
titles  of  KdNH^ 
nezzar.  They  ne- 
tain  traeea  of  anti- 

tOCttml  OTWMtM— 

{Hers,  bnttressea  p- 
lasten,  etc. ;  an!  ii 
the  mbbiah  at  dn: 
base  have  been  foa*i 
alaba  iascrtbed  br 
Nebnrli«dne«wr,iail 
oontalnisg  an  tt- 
count  of  the  building  of  tbe  edifice,  aa  well  as  a  le^ 
sculptured  fragments,  and  many  pieces  of  enaaetU 
brickof  briUiatithms.  On  these iMt  portiona of iigon 
are  traceable,  recalling  the  statements  of  Cteaias  (if 


Chart  of  the  Country  roond  BabTVai,  with 
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!>io<3or.  j^cnl.)  tlutt  tbe  brick  walls  of  the  palace  vera 
5olored,  and  repraaented  hunting-scenefl.    No  plan  of 
Jie  pdbace  is  to  be  made  out  from  tbe  exiating  n- 
which  an  toMed  in  apparent  conftislon  on  the 
i^Shest  point  of  the- moond.   8.  TIm  mound  of  ^mron 
is  thnigbt  by  U.  Oppert  to  npresent  the  "hanging 
9»rdeiu"  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjectnra  does 
aot  seem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.   Tbe  mound  is  com- 
posed of  poorer  mMerials.  than  the  edifices  of  that 
prince,  and  has  f^tslied  no  bricks  containing  Iiis 
n&zne.    Aesin,  It  is  Ikr  too  large  Ibr  the  banging  gar- 
dana,  which  an  aidd  to  have  been  only  400  ftet  each 
way.     Tbe  Amran  mound  Is  described  by  Rich  as  an 
irregnlaj  parallelogram,  1100 yards  long  by  800  broad, 
and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  ara 
respectively  1400,  1100,  and  850  feet.    Its  dimensions 
tbc^fore,  very  greatly  exc«ed  those  of  the  corious 
structure  with  which  it  has  been  ideotliled.  Host 
probably  it  nprewnts  tlte  ancient  palace,  coeval  with 
Babylon  itaelf,  of  which  NebntdiadiMCBar  speaks  in  liis 
inscriptions  as  a4}(tti>i»IS  ^        mfitt  magnificent 
residence.    It  is  ttie  only  part  of  the  ruins  ttom  which 
Irricks  have  been  derived  containing  tbe  names  of  kings 
earlier  than  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  is  therefbra  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
mains.    4.  Ibe  ruins  near  each  side  of  the  Euphrat^ 
logettber  with  all  the  other  lenudns  on  the  west  bankf 
may  be  ooaridered  to  represent  tbe  lesser  palace  of 
Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  lutve  been  connected  with  the 
greater  by  a  tnidge  across  tbe  river,  as  well  as  by  a 
tmuiel  oaderthe  channel  of  the  stream  (!).   The  old 
course  of  the  Euphrates  seems  to  have  been  a  little  east 
of  the  present  one,  paawng  between  the  two  parallel 
rid^ie*  near  it  at  Ute  bend  in  tbe  middle,  and  then 
citksely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amran,  so  as  to  have 
both  the  ruins  just  named  uptm  Its  light  bank.  These 
Tvina  are  of  the  same  date  and  style.    Tbe  bricks  of 
that  on  the  east  bank  bear  the  name  of  Neriglissar ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ruin,  together 
with  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  are  the 
remains  of  a  palace  built  by  him.    Pariiape  (as  already 
remarked)  tbe  little  mound  immediately  south  of  th^ 
point,  near  tiie  aait  bank,  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
ient bridge.   6.  Tlie  two  long  paiaUel  lines  em- 
faenkment  on  the  vast,  which  farm  so  striking  a  fbatura 
in  the  remains  as  npresented  by  Porter  and  Rich,  but 
which  are  ignored  by  H.  Oppert,  may  either  be  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  enclosure,  of  which  Nebn- 
cbadnezzar  speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace,  or  they 
may  repreeont  the  embankments  of  an  enormons  reser- 
voir, which  is  often  mentioned  by  that  monarch  aa  ad- 
jidning  his  palace  toward  the  east.   6.  The  southern- 
most embankment,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is 
composed  of  bricks  marked  with  the  name  of  Labyne- 
tos  or  Nabtnut,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the 
work  which  Bwosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king  iFragn, 
14)._Smith. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  tbe  foregoing 
scheme  of  identification  (wUdh  Is  that  pioposed  by 
BawlinsoD,  Bmietiu,  ii.  Essay  hr)  hvolves  the  improb- 
able supposition  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
aatborities  concerning  tbe  course  of  tbe  Euphrates 
thntngh  tbe  middle  of  the  city ;  it  seems  also  nndnly 
to  restrict  the  ancient  limits,  and  thus  excludes  the 
Birs  Nimrod ;  and  it  afibrds  no  explanation  of  the  re- 
narkslde  line  of  mounds  meeting  In  a  right  angle  on 
tbe  east  of  the  rnlns,  and  most  natnrally  thoogbt  by 
nearly  all  topographers  (Kch,  Ker  Porter,  Flandin, 
Layard,  and  Fergosson)  to  have  been  one  of  the  cor^ 
■era  of  the  city  wall.  Nor  does  it  altogether  agree 
with  the  recent  coqjectnral  restoration  of  the  royal  res- 
idence at  Babylon  on  the  bold  plan  of  U.  Oppert  (in 
the  AUcu  accompanying  his  Expidition  en  Mmpotaraie, 
far.  1868),  who  siqtpoBes  tbe  extant  remains  opposite 
HQlah  to  be  tbma  atone  of  tlte  palaoa,  with  Its  accom- 
panying structures,  and  gardens,  and  enclosing  walls, 
tho  double  line  of  city  walls  being  of  much  larger  ex- 


tent He  appears,  however,  to  have  disregarded  many 
details  of  the  modem  as  well  as  ancient  indication  la 
bis  identification  (see  Rawluison,  ut  tap.  p.  487  sq,). 
Perhaps  it  will  yet  appear  that,  wUla  Bawlinsm'a  lo- 
cations (aa  above)  are  correct  so  to  as  concerns  the 
royal  btdtdings  themselves,  the  chart  of  Oppert  (given 
above)  truly  rapresents  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city ; 
and  that  the  palace,  with  its  appendages,  was  enclosed 
in  an  interior  quadrangle,  which  the  river  likewise  dl* 
vided  diagonally,  its  eastern  half  corresponding  to  the 
triangle  embiacing  the  modem  rolna  hen  desaitMd. 

The  most  rsmaricable  flwt  connected  with  the  mag> 
nificence  of  Babylon  is  the  poorness  of  tbe  material 
with  which  such  wonderful  results  were  produced. 
The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  was  entirely  desti- 
tute of  stone,  and  even  wood  was  scarce  and  of  bad 
quality,  t>eing  only  yielded  by  tlie  palm-groves  which 
fringed  the  courses  of  tbe  canals  and  rivers.  In  de- 
Canlt  of  these,  the  ordinary  materials  for  building,  re- 
coorse  was  had  to  the  soil  of  tim  conntiy— 4n  many 
parta  an  excellent  clay — and  with  Inlcks  made  from 
this,  either  sun-dried  or  baked,  the  vast  stmcturea 
were  raised  which,  when  they  stood  in  their  integrity, 
provoked  comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 
which,  even  in  their  decay,  excite  the  astonishment  of 
the  traveller.  A  modem  writer  has  noticed,  as  tlie 
true  secret  of  tibe  extraordinary  results  {wodnced,  "  the 
anboanded  command  of  naked  hmnan  strength"  which 
tbe  Babylonian  monarchs  had  at  th^  dlspoekl  (Grate's 
EisL  fif  Grmee,  II,  401);  but  this  akme  wiU  not  ac- 
count for  the  pbenomena ;  and  we  must  give  tbe  Baby- 
lonians credit  for  a  genius  and  a  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion rarely  sorpassed,  which  led  them  to  employ  the 
labor  whereof  they  htA  tiHe  command  in  works  of  so 
imposing  a  character.  With  only  **1)rick  for  atone," 
and  at  first  <mly  "dime  C^^^H)  for  mortar**  (Qen.  zl, 
it),  they  constructed  edifices  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they 
still  remain  at  the  present  day  among  tbe  most  enoc^ 
mens  rains  in  the  world,  impressing  tbe  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. — Smith. 

8.  Literature, — For  the  descriptive  portions,  Rich's 
Two  Memoin  m  Babylon ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  ii,  288 
sq. ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babglon,  ch.  xxii ;  Frasnel's 
Tvx>  Letters  to  M.  Mo/J,  in  the  Jommal  AdaAque,  June 
and  July,  1858;  Loftna's  CkaUaa,  cb.  ii;  Olivier, 
V'Vg^  Ii,  486  sq. ;  Maurice,  Obterv,  on  the  Suku  of 
B<J>.  (Lond.  181^;  Wellsted,  Tratfit  (Lend.  1838); 
Ritter,  Erdhtnde,  xi,  866  sq.;  Uannert,  GeographU^ 
VI,  i,  408  sq. ;  Ainsworth's  Jteaearthet  (Lond.  1888) ; 
Chesney,  Euphrates  Exped.  (Lond.  1850);  Bucking- 
ham, Trae.  in  Mesopotamia  (Ixmd.  1828) ;  Mignan,  Trav. 
in  Chaidtea  (Lond.  1839);  EVaser,  Travels  w  Kurdiitam 
(Lond.  1840).  On  the  identification  of  the  mlns  with 
ancient  sites,  compare  Rawllnson's  Herodotaa,  vol.  11, 
Essay  iv;  Oppert'a  Maps  and  I^ans  (Paris,  1858); 
Rennell's  Essay  in  Rich's  Babglon  andPersepolis{LaaA. 
1889) ;  Jour.  Rogal  Asiatic  Soc.  (Lond.  1865),  xv,  pt. 
2.  On  the  architectare,  Hirt,  Gesch.  d.  BaaJtunri,  i, 
146  sq. ;  Fergnsson,  Palaeei  of  Nineveh  and  PersepoHi 
(Lond.  1861).  On  tbe  religion,  language,  arts,  and 
customs,  HQnter,  Hd.  d.  ^ibgbm.  (Copenh.  1889); 
M&ner,  JnA&>/.p.S88M).;  BOttlcbn,  rosni^ma&fc,  1, 
105  sq. ;  Heine,  De  Babglnn.  muHer.  in  (empio  Vemerii^ 
la  tbe  Comment.  Soc.  GotHng.  xvi,  82  sq. ;  Bertlioldt, 
Utb.  d.  3/agier-Intliiut,  in  his  8<«  Exc.  an  Dan. ;  Wabl, 
Gesch.  d.  morg.  Spr,.dk.  p.  670  sq. ;  Jahn,  Einlal.  i,  284 ; 
Gntefend,  in  the  ZeitttAr./.  Kmide  d.  MorgenL  i,  212 
sq. ;  ii,  171  sq. ;  lii,  179  sq. ;  BawUnson,  CkMsj^bm  In- 
icr^itiont  (Lond.  1860) ;  /ow.  8ae.  Ut.  Jon.  1859.  Sea 
Babylonia. 

2.  ^Another  Babylon  lay  in  E^;ypt,  south  of  Helioi^ 
oils,  on  the  east  bank  of  tbe  Nile  (Stmbo,  xvii,  807) ; 
it  was  founded  by  Babylonians,  wlw  bad  emigrated  to 
Egypt  during  the  civil  commotions  between  the  two 
empires  (Dtod.  Slc.1,  66;  Josepbns^..liri.  U,  16,  1). 
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GtuUDpollton  (V^ypU,  U,  88).  It  Is  now  called  Ba- 
ion/ (Smith's  Dkt.  of  Clou.  Oeogr.  s.  v.). 

3.  The  Bahylon  in  1  Pet.  v,  18,  is  tbou^t  hy  some 
to  be  Rome,  bat  by  others  (in  accordance  witli  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Coptic  Christians)  to  be  the  abore  place  in 
Egypt.  Banmlus  contradicts  this  last  anertion  by 
saying  there  is  no  mention  of  a  fiMcp  of  Babylon  till 
fiOO  years  after  Peter's  time,  under  Justin  the  Younger 
(see  also  Bertholdt,  Eml.  vi,  8068;  Steiger,  Br.  Pei. 
p.  21  sq.).  There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  any 
other  than  indent  Babylon  to  l>e  here  meant,  since  it 
ia  known  that  this  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Jews 
down  to  the  Christian  en  (Geaea.  Jem.  i,  470,  Com- 
pare Neander,C>.J7js(.  1,79,80;  DaTidson, /ntrod  lo 
H.  T.  iii,  866.   See  Pbtbb  (GpiffTLBs  of). 

4.  In  the  Apocalypse  (xiv,  8;  xri,  19;  xvii,  5; 
zviii,  2)  Babylon  stands  for  Rome,  iymbolizing  hea- 
thenism :  *'  Babylon  is  fallen,  that  great  city,  becaose 
she  nude  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  ber  fbinieatloD."  This  i^lBrenoe  ajqiearB  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
accustomed  to  designate  Rome,  which  tliey  hated,  by 
the  opprobrious  and  not  inappropriate  name  of  Baby- 
lon (Schfittgen,  ffor.  Bebr.  i,  1125).  The  literal  Baby- 
lon was  the  beginner  and  supporter  of  tyranny  and 
Idolatry ;  first  by  Nimrod  or  Minns,  and  afterward  by 
Nebuchadnezur ;  and  therefore.  In  Isa.  xlvii,  12,  she 
Is  accused  of  magical  encbantmeota  ftom  her  youth  or 
in&ncy,  L  e.  ftom  her  very  flnt  origin  as  a  dty  or  tt»- 
tkm.  This  city  and  its  whole  empire  were  taken  by 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus ;  the  Perslana  were  snbdned 
hy  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Uacedonians  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  so  that  Rome  tuccaeSed  to  power  of  Old  Babg- 
lon.  And  it  was  her  method  to  adopl  the  worddp  of  the 
false  deities  she  had  conquered ;  so  that  by  her  own 
atAs  bIw  becaiae  the  MrsM  orfjiMceMir  of  all  the  Saby- 
looian  idolatiy,  and  of  aU  ttiat  was  introdaced  Into  it 
by  the  IntenMdiate  succesBora  of  Babylon,  and  conse- 
quently irfall  the  idolatry  of  tiie  earth.  See  Bbvbu- 
Tioir. 

Further,  that  Babylon  Is  Rome  is  evident  from  the 
explanation  given  by  the  angel  In  Rev.  xvii,  18,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  to  be  "  that  great  dty  which  mleth 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth;"  no  other  dfy  but  Rome 
being  in  the  exercise  of  sncb  power  at  the  time  when 
the  vision  was  seen.  That  Constantinople  is  not 
meant  by  Babylon  is  plain  also  ftom  wliat  Hede  has 
stated  (  WorH,  p.  922) :  "  The  seven  heads  of  the  beast 
(says  he)  are  by  the  angel  made  a  double  type,  both 
of  the  tetfn  hilU  where  the  woman  sitteth,  and  of  the 
sewn  towragntiet  with  which  in  a  successive  order  the 
beast  ihonld  rdgn.  This  Is  a  pidr  of  fetters  to  tie 
both  beast  and  whore  to  Western  Jiome."  Rome  or 
Mystic  Babylon  (says  the  same  author,  p.  484)  is  call- 
ed the  "  Great  City,"  not  from  any  reference  to  its  ex- 
tent, but  because  it  was  the  queen  of  other  citiee.  See 
Rome. 

Babylonia  (fia^vXmna),  a  name  forthe  southern 
portion  of  Mesopotamia,  constituting  the  region  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  chief  ci^.  The  latter  name 
alone  is  occasionally  used  in  Scripture  for  the  entire 
n^on;  but  its  moat  usual  designation  is  Chaldu 
(q.  v.).  The  Chaldsans  proper,  or  ChatAn,  however, 
were  probably  originally  from  the  mount^ous  region 
farther  north,  now  occupied  by  the  Kvrdt  (with  which 
name,  indeed,  many  find  an  etymological  connection ; 
see  Goliue,  ad  Al/rag.  p.  17 ;  Rddiger,  in  the  ZeitscAr. 
/.  d.  Kutide  d.  Morgerd.  iii,  8),  a  portion  of  whom  un- 
der the  Assyrian  sway  may  have  migrated  into  Meso- 
potamia (see  Isa.  xxiii,  1^  and  thus  eventually  be- 
came masters  of  tiie  rich  |didn  of  Shbur  (see  Vitringa, 
ad  Je$a.  i,  412  sq. ;  Gesenius,  art.  Chald&*T,  tn  Ersch 
and  Gmber's  .Ki^yd^).  The  original  inhabitants  nev- 
ertheless appear  to  have  been  of  the  Sbemltic  family 
(see  Adelung,  Milhridat.  i,  814  sq. ;  Olshausen,  Emend, 
m  A.  T.  p.  41  sq.) ;  and  their  language  belonged  to 
the  claaa  of  ttntguaa  spoken  by  that  zaoe,  paztienlarly 


to  the  Aram^e  branch,  and  was  Indeed  a  dialect  rim- 
ilar  to  that  which  is  now  called  the  Choldee.  See 
ArAMMW  LAMOtAOB;  CUKEIFOBM  IhSCBIFTTOXS. 

The  two  worde,  Babyhmia  and  Chaldaa,  were,  how- 
ever, sometimes  naed  In  another  rignifieaitlon ;  BAw- 
Ionia,  as  containing  in  an  extended  sense  Asaytia  «1» 
and  Meeopotamia,  neariy  all  the  countries  which  As- 
syria in  its  widest  meaning  embraced ;  while  Chaldca 
indicated,  in  a  narrower  signification,  the  south-west- 
ern port  of  Babylonia  between  the  Enpbratee  and 
Babylon  (Sttabo,  xvi ;  PtoL).  In  Hebrew,  Babylonia 
bore  the  name  of  Shikar  (q.  v.),  or  "the  land  of 
Shinar ;"  while  *'  Babylon"  (Paa. cxxxvii,  1) and  "the 
land  of  the  Cbaldieans"  (Jer.  xxiv,  6;  BaA.  xii,  U) 
seem  to  signify  the  emirire  of  BabyloD.  It  li  in  the 
lattor  sense  that  we  shall  hen  treat  It   See  Cbal- 

I.  Gtographg  and  general  DaerifAon. — Thi«  province 
of  Middle  Ana  was  bordered  on  the  north  by  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  sooth  by 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Araluui 
Desert.  On  tiie  north  it  began  at  the  point  where  the 
Enidiratea  and  Tigris  approach  each  other,  and  ex- 
tended to  their  common  ooUet  tn  the  Perdan  Gull 
pretty  nearly  comprising  the  country  now  designated 
JrakArabi.  The  dimate  is  temperate  and  salubrktos. 
The  country  in  andent  times  was  very  |m)liflc,  esp^ 
dally  in  com  and  palmo.  Timber^trees  it  did  not 
pndnca.  Many  parts  have  sinings  of  napbtba.  As 
rain  Is  infrequent,  even  In  tiie  winter  niootlis,  the 
country  owes  its  fridtfulness  to  the  annaakoverftiw 
of  the  Eui^irates  and  the  Tigris,  whose  waters  are  coo- 
veyed  over  the  land  by  means  of  canals.  Qwntus 
CurtiuB  (i,  6)  declares  that  the  country  between  the 
Enphrates  and  the  Tigris  was  covered  with  so  rich  a 
soil  that  the  cattle  were  driven  from  their  pastures 
lest  tbey  should  be  destn^ed  by  satiety  and  &tneaa. 
During  the  three  great  emigres  of  tho  East,  do  tract 
of  tiie  whole  appears  to  have  been  so  reputed  for  fer- 
tility and  riches  as  the  district  of  Babylonia,  wfaidi 
arose  in  the  main  from  the  proper  management  of  the 
mighty  river  which  fiowed  throngh  it.  Herodotns 
mentions  that,  when  rodaeed  to  tiie  rank  of  a  province, 
it  yielded  a  revenoe  to  the  kings  of  Perria  which  com- 
prised half  their  income.  This  terms  io  whidi  Ae 
Scriptures  describe  lu  natuAl  aa  well  as  ha  aeqnind 
supremacy  when  it  was  the  Imperial  dty,  evidence  tiw 
same  facts.  They  call  it  "  Babylon,'  the  ^ory  of 
Idngdoms ;  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee  excellency ;  the 
lady  of  kingdoms,  given  to  pleasure ;  that  dwelMh 
carelessly,  and  sayeth  in  her  heart  /  am,  and  there  it 
none  else  beside  me."  But  now.  In  the  expresetra 
and  Inimitable  language  of  the  sane  book,  may  it  bs 
sud,  "  She  sits  as  a  widow  on  the  ground.  Thse  » 
no  more  a  throne  for  thee,  0  daughter  of  the  Chsl- 
deansl"  As  for  the  abimdance  of  the  country,  it  has 
vanished  as  clean  away  aa  if  "  the  besom  of  desds- 
tion"  had  swept  it  from  north  to  south,  the  whole 
land,  from  the  ontokltts  of  Bagdad  to  the  &rthe*t 
reach  of  sight,  lying  a  melancholy  waste. 

In  wdef  to  defend  the  country  a^nlnst  bottlle  at- 
tacks tnm  its  neighbors,  north wmrd  from  Bafaylooia, 
between  the  two  rivers,  a  wall  was  built,  whidi  b 
known  under  tlie  name  of  the  Median  Wall  (Xeo. 
Aitab.  ii,  4, 12). — The  Babylonians  were  famous  tor 
the  manufacture  of  doth  and  carpets;  they  also  ex- 
celled in  making  perAmies,  in  carving  in  wood,  and  in 
woridng  In  prw^ms  stones.  They  were  aconunerdal 
aa  well  aa  manofteturing  people,  «id  carried  on  a  'vety 
extensive  trade  alike  by  land  and  by  sea.  Bsbylm 
was  indeed  a  commercial  depdt  between  the  Ea^rn 
and  the  Westom  worlds  (Ezek.  xrii,  4;  Isa.  xliii,  14>. 
See  CoHHERCE.  Thus  fiivoicd  by  nature  and  aided 
by  art,  Babyloma  became  the  first  abode  of  social  order 
and  the  cradle  of  civilization.  Here  fiiat  arose  a  pov< 
erftU  empire— hm  i^^j^oi^  ^|^^m(nilt!v«t»d— 
here  measures  andTO^a  werefitstsinpbqred.  He- 
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rxiotoB  htm  noticed  the  Chaldwma  as  a  tribe  of  priests 
(L  3S);  Diodoras  28)  as  a  separate  caste  under 
Belos,  an  ^^yptian  priest;  while  the  book  of  Daniel  re- 
fa*  to  dMm  aa  astnlogaB,  magicians,  and  •ootluaTers ; 
but  tlwra  can  be  little  doabt,  as  ]«d  down  by  Gesenius 
(Jeta.  xziii,  13),  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  distinct  Da- 
tum, if  not,  as  Heeren  (Maiwal  of  Ane.  Higt.  p.  28)  has 
maintained,  the  name  of  the  nor^em  nomades  in  gen- 
eral. In  connection  with  Babylonia,  the  Chaldi^ns 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquering  nation  as  well  as  a 
kanied  people ;  tliey  introduced  a  correct  method  of 
rackooing  time,  and  began  thor  reign  with  NabonaS' 
nr,  B.C.  747.  There  la  a  aerlptinal  leftranca  to  the 
pwd  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chaldeea  when 
leuBed  men  filled  the  streets  and  the  temples  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babel:  "Behold  the  land  of  the  ChaldnanB; 
this  pe«qde  waa  not,  till  the  AssjTion  founded  it  for 
tbem  that  dwell  in  the  wflderness:  they  set  np  tho 
loven  thereof,  they  raised  up  tiiepaUcea  thereof;  and 
be  tmufi^t  it  to  rain"  (laa.  xxUl,  IB).  Babylonia, 
daring  thia  period,  waa  "the  land  at  the  ChaMiBaos," 
the  tame  as  that  into  which  the  cbildran  of  Jndah 
were  carried  away  eapttre  (Jer.  xxiv,  Kitto^  a.  t. 
See  Captivitt. 

n.  Hittonf  of  the  Bt^fbman  Empire. — The  Ustoiy 
of  Babylon  itsdf  mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much 
later  than  the  Flood.  See  Babbl.  The  native  his- 
torian seems  to  have  possessed  authentic  records  of  his 
wrantry  for  atmre  2000  yean  before  the  oonqnest  by 
JHexandor  (Beroeua,  Fragm.  11) ;  and  Scripture  rep- 
raeata  the  **  haginning  of  tlie  kingdom"  as  belMiging 
to  the  time  of  Himrod,  the  grandson  of  H«n,  and  the 
gwat^iandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x,  6-10).  Of  Nlmrod 
m  trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
nless  be  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian  ^ntheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belns,  the 
ben>4»«Bder  of  the  city.  This  identic  is  possible, 
Ml  at  any  rate  Uie  most  ancient  inacripUma  appear 
to  jfenr  that  the  primitive  hifaafaitants  of  the  country 
were  really  CuaUte,  i.  e.  identical  hi  race  with  the 
early  mhabitants  of  Southern  Arat^  and  of  Ethiopia. 
The  Beat  of  government  at  this  eariy  time  was,  as  lias 
been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia,  Erech  (Warhi)  and 
tr  (JtfiyAar)  being  the  capitals,  and  Babylon  (if  built) 
brin^  a  place  of  no  consequence.  The  country  was 
ctQed  aimar  (^93^),  and  the  people  the  Alkadm 
(ctnpb^eeodof  Gett.x,10).  Ofthe  art  of  this  period 
n  have  apedmeas  in  the  ruins  of  Mngbeir  and  Warka, 
The  remains  of  which  date  from  at  Inst  the  20th  cen- 
tury before  our  era.  We  find  the  use  of  kUn-baked  as 
*eil  as  of  snn-dried  bricks  already  begun;  we  find 
"itmg  practised,  for  the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  kings ;  we  find  buttresses  em- 
pb^ed  to  support  buildings,  and  we  have  probable  in- 
diotinis  of  tiie  syMem  of  erecting  lofty  buildings  in 
itsges.  On  the  other  hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and 
tbe  bricks  are  laid  either  In  day  or  in  bitumen  (comp. 
Geo.  zi,  8) ;  they  are  rudely  moulded,  and  of  various 
Ehajxs  and  sizes;  snn-dried  bricks  predominate,  and 
•one  large  buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them ; 
n  these  reed-matting  occurs  at  intervals,  apparentiy 
■Md  to  protect  the  mass  tnm  disintegration.  There 
ii  so  tnue  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
»Mdi  wve  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  solidity. 

The  flnt  important  change  which  we  ore  able  to 
taee  in  the  external  condition  of  Babylon  is  its  sub- 
;«tion,  at  s  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Elam  or  Snaiana.  Berosas  spoke 
of »  first  Chaldsgan  dynasty  consisting  of  eleven  kings, 
■hom  he  probably  represented  as  reigning  from  B.C. 
^to  B.C.  1876.  ^  the  last  mentioned  date  he  said 
™e  was  a  change,  and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded, 
wubfing  of  49  kings,  who  reigned  468  years  (fi«m 
B  C.»76toB.C.lH8).  It  is  taion^  that  this  trun- 
"tm  nay  mark  the  invasion  of  Balq-lonla  tarn  the 
nn,  utd  the  estahlishnwnt  of  Elamltic  influence  in 


the  conntiy,  under  Cbedorlaomer  (Gen,  xiv),  whose 
repreeentarive  appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. Amrafdiel,  king  of  Sliinar,  and  Arioch,  king 
of  EUaaar  (J^ana),  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Cbedorlaomer  had  subjected,  iriiile  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for  above 
450  years.  From  this  point  the  histoiy  of  Babylon  is 
almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  centuries.  Except 
in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of  Job  by  the  Ch^- 
dsans  (Job  i,  17), and  of  the  "goodly  Babylonish  gar- 
ment" which  Achan  coveted  (Joeb.  vii,  21),  Scripture 
la  tiknt  with  r^trd  to  the  Bat^Ionians  fh»i  the  time 
of  Abraham  to  that  of  Hesebjah.  Berosus  covered 
this  space  with  three  dynasties ;  one  (which  has  been 
already  mentioned)  of  49  Cbaldraan  kings,  who  reigned 
468  years;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  246 
years ;  and  a  tliird  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  held 
dominion  for  626  years ;  bnt  nothing  beyond  this  bore 
outline  has  come  down  to  na  on  hia  authority  eoneem> 
ing  the  period  in  question.  The  monumental  records 
of  the  country  furnish  a  series  of  names,  the  reading 
of  which  is  very  uncertain,  which  may  be  arranged 
with  a  good  deal  of  probability  in  chronological  order, 
apparentiy  belonging  to  the  first  of  tliese  three  dynas- 
ties. Of  the  second  no  traces  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered. The  third  would  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  Upper  Dynasty  of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account 
has  been  given  in  the  article  AaamtA.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  asif  Baliylon,  after  baring  a  native  Choi- 
daton  dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Biondis,  p. 
17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamltic  Choldnons  who 
ruled  for  a  further  period  of  466  years,  fell  wholly 
under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject  first  to  Ara- 
bia for  two  centuries  and  a  bal(  and  then  to  Assyria 
for  alwve  five  centuries,  and  not  regaining  even  a  quali- 
fied independence  till  the  time  marked  the  dose  vt 
the  Upper  and  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Assyrian 
em[ure.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  seems  naturally 
to  follow  ftom  tbe  abstract  which  is  all  that  we  poa. 
sess  of  Berosus ;  and  doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
tme.  Bnt  the  statement  is  too  broad  to  In  exact ;  and 
the  monuments  show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  ab- 
sorbed into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years  to- 
gether a  snbmisalve  vassaL  Assyria,  whkh  she  had 
coloiUzed  during  the  time  ofthe  second  or  great  Chal- 
dnan  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  {^ven  letters  and  the 
arts,  and  which  she  liad  held  in  subjection  for  many 
hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (abont  B.C.  1270) 
tliB  predominant  Hesopotamian  power,  and  tbe  glory 
of  Babylon  in  consequence  suSbred  eclipse.  But  she 
had  her  native  kings  daring  the  whole  <^  the  Assyrian 
period,  and  she  &«qnentiy  contended  with  her  great 
neighbor,  being  sometimee  even  the  agressor.  Though 
much  sunk  ftom  her  former  greatness,  she  continued 
to  be  the  second  power  in  Asia,  and  retained  a  vitali- 
ty which  at  a  later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once 
more  the  head  of  an  empire. 

Tbe  line  of  Babykniian  Ungs  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  from  tbs  year  B.C.  747.  An  astronomi- 
cal work  of  tbe  geograplier  Ptolemy  has  preserved  to 
as  a  document,  the  importance  of  which  for  compara- 
tive chronology  it  is  scarcely'  possible  to  exaggerate. 
The  Canon  of  Plokmg,  as  it  is  called,  (rives  us  the  suc- 
cession of  Babylonian  monarchs,  witii  the  exact  length 
of  the  reign  ef  each,  from  the  year  B.C.  747,  when 
Nabonassor  mounted  the  tlvone,  to  B.C.  831,  when  the 
last  Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  Thb 
document,  which,  from  its  close  accordance  with  tbe 
statements  of  Scripture,  always  vindicated  to  Itself  a 
high  autfaori^  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers, 
has  recentiy  t>een  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by  the 
inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  established 
tteyond  all  possibility  of  cavU  or  dispute.  As  the  basts 
of  all  accurate  calcnlatiMi  for  Oriental  dates  previous 
to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  transcribe  lfie*< 
tion  of  it  fa>  this  pUoe.   [ThPoM  ^ 
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cording  to  tbe  »n  of  N^nassar,  and  datee  B.C.  an 
added  for  convcnietMia  sake.} 
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Of  Nabonasaar,  the  Arat  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nettling  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  feet,  re- 
ported by  Berofliu,  tint  he  destroyed  all  the  annals  of 
Us  predecessors  for  tba  purpose  of  compelling  the 
Bahylooians  to  date  from  himself  {Fragm.  11  a).  It 
has  been  conjectured  tliat  he  was  the  husband  or  son 
of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his  possession  of  tbe 
tlirone.  Bnt  of  this  tlieory  tlwre  is  at  present  no 
proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a  synchronism  obtained 
tnm  Herodotus,  who  makes  Semiramis  a  Babylonian 
queen,  and  places  her  Ave  generations  (167  years)  be- 
fore Nitocris,  tlie  mottier  of  the  last  king.  The  As- 
lyrlan  discoveries  hav«  shown  that  then  was  a  Se- 
miramia  about  this  time,  bat  they  faraisb  no  evidence 
of  her  connection  with  Babylon,  which  still  continues 
uncertain.  The  immediate  snccessors  of  Nabonasoar 
an  still  more  obscnre  than  himself.  Absolutely  noth- 
ing beyond  the  brief  notatiOD  of  the  canon  has  reached 
us  concerning  Nadius  (or  Nabius),  CbinziDUS  (or 
Chintiras),  and  Poms,  or  Elulsoa,  who  certainly  cui- 
not  be  the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  14,  3).  Hardocem* 
palus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to  whom  great 
interest  attaches.  Be  is  undoubtedly  the  Herodach- 
Baladan,  or  Berodach-Baladan  (q.  v.)  of  Scripture, 
and  was  a  personage  of  great  consequence,  reigning 
blmself  twice,  the  first  time  fbr  12  years,  cmtempo- 
raneonsly  with  the  Assyrian  Mng  Saigon,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  for  six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of 
Sennacherib;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim 
to  his  sons  and  gisndsons,  who  are  found  to  have  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Essarhaddon  and  hb  suc- 
cessor. His  dealings  with  Hesekiah  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  independent  position  of  Babylon  at  tlus  period, 
while  the  interest  which  be  felt  in  an  astronomical 
phenomenon  (2  Cbnn.  xxxli,  91)  hannonizes  with  tbe 
character  of  •  native  Chaldean  Ung  which  appears  to 
belong  to  him.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that 
after  reigning  12  years  Herodach-Baladan  was  de- 
prived of  his  crown  and  driven  into  banishment  by 
Sarpon,  who  appears  to  liave  placed  Arceanns  (his 
son?)  upon  the  throne  as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he 
maintained  for  five  yaan.  A  time  of  trouble  then  en* 
sued,  estimated  in  the  canon  at  two  years,  daring 
wbidi  varioaa  pretenders  assumed  the  crown,  among 
lliem  a  certain  Ha^sa,  or  Acises,  who  reigned  for 
about  a  month,  and  Memdach-Baladan,  who  held  the 
throne  for  half  a  year  (Potyhist.  ap.  Enseh.).  Sen- 
nacherib, bent  on  re-establishing  the  influence  of  As- 
syria over  Babylon,  proceeded  against  Merodach<Bala- 
dan  (as  he  Informs  us)  in  his  fint  year,  and  having  de- 
throned him,  placed  an  Assyrian  named  BeUb,  or  Bdi> 
bus,  upon  tlie  throne,  wbo  ruled  as  his  viceroy  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  tbe  party  of 
Herodach-Baladan  still  giving  trouble,  Sennacherib 
descended  again  into  Babylonia,  once  more  overran  it, 


removed  BtUb,  and  placed  bis  eldest  son — who  appeaa 
in  the  canon  as  Apanmadius — upoa  tbe  thnme. 
fanadios  reigned  for  six  years,  when  he  was  aaccseM 
by  a  certain  Regibelns,  wbo  reigned  for  one  yat  : 
after  which  HeBedmordaena  held  the  tlirone  ftx  tx 
years.  Nottung  more  is  known  of  these  kings^  aaA  e 
is  uncertain  whether  they  were  viceroys  or  indepead- 
ent  native  monarchs.  They  were  contemporary  vid 
Sennacherib,  to  whose  reign  belonga  also  the  seeml 
interregnum,  extending  to  eight  years,  which  ihf 
canon  interposes  between  the  reigns  of  Mesesbwr^ 
CDS  and  Asaridanns.  lu  Asaridanns  critical  eyes  lo^ 
ago  detected  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  sk- 
cessor ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  ibe  ia- 
scriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  over  t>di 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  bis  court  alUrnai^jy 
at  their  respective  ca[dtal8.  Hence  we  mar  ander- 
stand  how  Manasseb,  his  contemporary,  cAmt  to  bt 
"carried  by  tbe  captains  of  the  Ung  of  AMrris  t< 
Babyltm"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as  would  hare  ben 
done  In  any  other  reign.  See  Esabbaddo:*.  .^^atx- 
duchlnusand  CimladanuB(orCinneladanus),  hisbrutii- 
er  (Polyhist.),  the  successors  of  Asaridanus,  are  kin^ 
of  whose  history  we  know  nothing.  Probacy  thrr 
were  viceroys  under  the  lat«r  Assyrian  monarcliB,  wU 
are  represented  by  Abydcnus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaimsg 
their  authority  over  Babylon  up  to  tbe  time  of  the  Ik 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopotaasar,  the  successor  of  Cinneladaniir 
and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  •  new  era  in  tk 
I  history'  of  Babylon  commences.    According  to  AIt- 
Idenus,  who  probably  drew  bis  information  from  Be- 
1  rosus,  he  was  app(4nted  to  tbe  government  ot  Babyioi 
by  tbe  last  Amyrian  king,  at  the  moment  when  iU 
Medes  were  about  to  make  tiieir  final  attack;  wbeie. 
I  upon,  tietraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  he  went  ore 
I  to  the  enemy,  arranged  a  marriage  between  his  mb 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  daughter  of  the  Median  leai- 
j  er,  and  joined  in  the  last  siege  of  tbe  cit^-.    See  Xnu 
:  EVEH.    On  the  success  of  the  confederates  (B.C.  Sli^ 
Bat^lon  became  not  only  an  independent  kingdns, 
'  but  an  empire ;  the  southern  and  western  portiMif  <i 
I  the  Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  NabofKilassir 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on  ilir 
conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion  l>«- 
canie  extended  over  die  whole  valley  of  the  Euphnto 
as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria,  Phcenicia,  PiV 
estine,  Idumsa,  and  (perhaps)  a  portion  of  E^TpL 
Thus,  amouK  others,  the  Jews  passed  quietly  and  al- 
most without  remark  from  one  feudal  head  to  aacnita, 
exchanging  dependency  on  Assyria  for  dependency  ca 
Babylon,  and  continuing  to  pay  to  Nahopotasfar  iIm 
same  tribute  and  Ber\-ice  which  they  liad  previoit^lv 
I  rendered  to  the  AssjTians.    Friendly  relations  ef*K 
1  to  have  been  maintained  vath  Media  tbraughont  tb; 
I  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  t« 
I  help  Cyaxaies  in  his  (rydian  war,  and  acted  as  nie£- 
'  ator  in  tbe  negotiations  by  which  that  war  was  roo- 
cluded  (Herod,  i,  74).    At  a  later  date  hostilities  hroke 
out  with  Egypt.    Necho,  the  son  ofPaamatik  I,aheat 
the  year  B.C.  608  invaded  the  Bab3-lonian  domiiuv.' 
I  on  the  south-west,  and  made  himself  master  of  tlw  en. 
!  tire  tract  between  his  own  connti^-  and  the  Eupfanl^ 
I  (3  Kings  xxlil,  29,  and  xxtv,  7).    Nabo^mU^ar  w 
!  now  advanced  in  life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in 
;  person  (Ben».-/Va^.  14).    He  therefore  sent  his  m 
I  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head  of  a  lat^  army,  a^inft 
^  the  Efcyptians,  and  tbe  battle  of  Carchemish,  wbirli 
;  soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  Gmi^ 
of  her  territor)'  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  7  with  Jer.  slvl 
1 2-12).    Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  forward  and  hid 
I  reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his  father's  death  n- 
j  called  him,  and  hastily  returning  to  Babylon,  be  w 
'  fortunate  enon^  to  find  lilmMl^  without  any  stmg- 
:  gle,  acknowledged  king  ^.C.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
'  this  great  montiM^t#^,luLthe'  h>^  livmnrkaUe  of 
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all  tbe  Babylonian  Unga — will  be  ^ven  in  tbe  article 
KsBncHADKKZZAK.  It  ia  enongb  to  note  in  this  place 
that  be  was  great  both  in  peace  and  in  mr,  but  great- 
er in  the  former.  Besides  recovering  the  poeeession 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  carrying  off  the  Jewa  after 
repeated  rebeltions  Into  captivity,  he  rednced  Phceni- 
cin,  besieged  and  took  Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not 
actually  conqaer,  Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adomer 
and  bcttutifier  of  his  native  land — as  the  builder  and 
restorer  of  almost  all  her  cities  and  temples—that  this 
monarch  obtained  that  great  reputation  vhich  has 
banded  down  his  name  traditionally  in  the  East  on  a 
par  with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander, 
and  made  it  atOl  a  familiar  term  in  the  months  of  the 
people.  Probably  no  sin^  man  ever  left  l>ebind  him 
as  his  memorial  opon  Uie  earth  mm  half  the  amount 
of  bonding  that  was  erected  by  this  king.  The  an- 
cient mins  and  the  modem  towns  of  Babylonia  are 
alike  built  almost  exclusively  of  his  bricks.  Babylon 
itaell^  the  capital,  was  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  at- 
tention. It  was  here  that,  besides  repairing  the  walls 
and  restoring  the  temples,  he  constructed  that  mag- 
niiicent  palace,  which,  with  its  triple  enclosnre,  its 
hanging  gardens,  its  plated  piHars,  and  its  rich  orna- 
mentation of  enamell»cl  brick,  was  regarded  in  ancient 
thAes  OS  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (Strab. 
xvi,  1,§6). 

Nebochadnezsar  died  B.C.  661,  having  reigned  43 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach,  his  son, 
who  is  called  in  the  Canon  Illoaradamus.   This  prince, 
wboi,  "in  the  year  that  he  twgan  to  reign,  did  lift 
the  bead  of  Jehoiachin,  Icing  of  Judah,  out  of  pris- 
on'^ (2  Kings  xxT,  27),  was  murdered,  after  tiaving 
held  the  crown  for  two  years  only,  by  Noriglissar,  his 
brother-in-law.    See  Evil-Merodach.  Neriglissar 
— the  Nerigassolassar  of  the  Canon — is  (apparently) 
identical  with  the  "  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Rab-Mag"  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxix,  S,  13, 14).   He  bears  this  Utle,  which 
has  been  translated  "chief  of  the  Magi"  (Gesenius), 
or  "  chief  priest"  (Col.  Rawlinson),  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  calls  himself  tbe  taa  of  a  "  king  of  Billion." 
Somo  writers  have  considered  him  Identical  with  "Da- 
rius the  Hede"  (Larcher,  Conrin^ns,  Bonhier) ;  but 
this  is  improbable  [see  Dahics  tub  Hede],  and  he 
must  rather  he  regarded  as  a  Babylonian  of  high  ranlc, 
who,  having  married  a  daughter  of  If  ebucbadnezzar, 
raised  bis  thoog^ta  to  ttie  crown,  and  finding  Evil- 
Merodach  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  murdered  him, 
and  became  bis  successor.   ITeriglissar  built  the  pal- 
ace at  Babylon,  which  seems  to  have  t)een  placed 
originally  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.    He  was 
probably  advanced  in  life  at  his  accession,  and  thus 
reigned  but  four  years,  though  he  died  a  nataral  death, 
and  left  the  crown  to  liis  son  Labonwoarchod.  This 
prince,  though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  &ther*s 
decease,  wsa  allowed  to  ascend  tbe  throne  without 
difficulty ;  but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months  he 
became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his  fHeods 
and  connections,  who,  professing  to  detect  in  him 
sA'mptoms  of  a  bad  disposition,  seized  him,  and  tor- 
tured him  to  death.    Nabonid\is  (or  Labynetus),  one 
of  the  conspirators,  sncceeded ;  he  is  called  by  Berosus 
"a  certain  Nabontdns,  a  Babylonian"  (ap.  Joseph.  Ap. 
i,  21),  by  which  it  would  appear  that  be  was  not  a 
member  of  the  royal  family ;  and  this  Is  likewise  evi- 
dent from  his  inscriptions,  in  which  he  only  claims  for 
hb  &ther  the  rank  of  "  Rab-Mag."    Herodotus  seems 
to  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  him  (i,  188)  the 
son  of  a  great  qaeen,  Sitocris,  and  (apparently)  of  a 
former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?).  Indeed, 
h  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Babylonian  Nitocris 
of  Herodotus  Is  really  a  historical  personage.  His 
authority  is  tbe  sole  argument  for  her  existence,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  credit  against  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  the  Babylonian  monuments. 
She  may  perhaps  have  been  tbe  wife  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, but  in  that  case  she  must  have  been  wholly  nni* 


connected  with  Kabonidos,  who  certainly  bote  no  re> 
loUon  to  that  monarch. 
NaboniduB,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by  the 

Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  yekr  B.C.  655, 
very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between  Cyrus 
and  Crcesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with  the  latter 
of  these  monarchs  agtdnst  the  former,  and,  had  tbe 
struggle  been  prolonged,  would  have  sent  a  contingent 
into  Asia  Minor.  Events  proceeded  too  rajddly  to  al- 
low oftbls;  bnt  Nabonidns  had  provoked  the  hostility 
of  Cyrus  by  the  mere  fact  of  tbe  alliance,  and  felt  at 
once  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to  resist  the 
attack  of  an  avenging  army.  He  probably  employed 
his  loi^  and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive  worlcs 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother  (t,  185),  and 
accumulating  in  the  town  abundant  stores  oT  provteions 
(xb.  c.  190).  In  the  year  B.C.  539  the  attack  came. 
Cyms  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  irredstible  hordes, 
bnt  wintered  upon  the  Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his 
final  approaches  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nalwnidus 
appears  by  the  Inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this 
associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom bis  son,  Bel-sliar-ezer  or  Belshozzar;  on  tbe  ap- 
proach of  Cyrus,  therefiae,  he  took  tbe  fleld  hbnself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
tbe  d^.  In  this  way,  by  Belp  of  a  recent  discovery, 
the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of  Daniel — hith- 
erto regarded  as  hopelessly  conflicting — may  be  recon- 
ciled. See  Belshazzab.  Nabonidus  engaged  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  defeated  and  forced  to  shut 
himself  up  In  the  nelgbboilng  town  of  BoraSppa  (mark- 
ed now  by  the  Bm-lfimru^  where  he  continued  till 
after  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph.  Ap.  i,  21). 
Belsbazzar  guarded  tbe  city,  but,  over-confident  in  its 
strength,  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly  in- 
dulging In  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan.  v), 
allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the  channel 
of  the  river  (Herod,  i,  191 ;  Xen.  Cyrqp,  vii,  7).  Baby- 
Ion  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as  Jeremiah  had 
propheded  (II,  81)— by  on  anny  of  Medea  and  Pezsiana, 
as  Intimated  170  years  earlier  by  Isaiah  (xxi,  1-9), 
and,  OS  Jeremiah  had  also  foreshown  (11,  89),  during  a 
festival.  In  the  carnage  which  ensued  upon  the  tak- 
ing of  the  town,  Belsluizzar  was  slain  (Dan.  v,  80). 
Nabonidus,  on  receiving  the  Intelligence,  submitted, 
and  was  treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not 
only  spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carmania 
(Beros.  ut  gup. ;  comp.  Abyd.  FTogm.  9). 

Snch  is  the  general  outiine  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  fVom  the  fragments 
of  Berosus,  iUustrated  by  the  account  in  Daniel,  and 
redaoed  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  important  f^,  ot)- 
tained  receatiy  from  tiie  monuments,  of  tbe  relation- 
ship between  Bdshassar  and  Nabonidus.  It  Is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  remark  that  it  diflbis  In  many  pdnta 
from  the  acoonnts  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon ;  bnt 
the  latter  ct  these  two  writers  is  in  his  Cyropadia  a 
mere  romancer,  and  the  former  Is  very  imperfectly  ao 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  Babylonians.  Tbe 
native  writer,  whose  information  was  drawn  from 
authentic  and  contemporary  documents,  is  for  better 
authority  than  either  of  the  Greek  authors,  tbe  earlier 
of  whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
tiecome  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as 
If  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king  nam^  Darius 
(v,  31).  Tbe  question  of  the  identic  of  this  person- 
age with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king  known  to  us 
from  profane  sources  will  be  tUscussed  under  Dabivs 
THB  Me  DR.  It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that 
Scripture  does  not  Tsally  conflict  on  this  point  with 
profane  authorities,  since  there  Is  sufficient  indication, 
from  the  terms  used  by  the  sacred  writer,  that "  Darius 
the  Mede,"  whoever  he  miygbftmiJ^Ao^MMUiMtlLtbe 
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ml  oonqneror,  nor  ft  kins  irbo  ruled  In  Us  own  right, 
bat  a  monarcb  intnuted  by  another  iritb  a  certain 
delegated  authorf^  (see  Dan.     81,  and  ix,  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cynu  commenced  Uie  decay 
and  rain  of  Babylon.  The  "  broad  walls"  were  tben 
to  some  extent  "broken  down"  (Beroe.  Fr.  14),  and 
tbe  "  high  gates"  probably  "  burnt  with  fire"  (Jer.  U, 
68).  The  defiences,  tliat  is  to  say,  were  mlnad ;  tiKmgh 
it  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  li^Mrions  and  naelees 
task  of  entirely  dnnolishlng  tbe  gigantle  fbrtifl cations 
of  tbe  place  was  attempted  or  even  contemplated  by 
the  conqueror,  Babylon  was  weakened,  but  It  con- 
I  tinned  a  royal  residence  not  tmly  dnring  the  lifetime 
of  Darios  tbe  Mede,  bat  through  tbe  entire  period  of 
ttw  Persian  emfure.  Tbe  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  daring  tbe  larger  portion  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  time  of  Aluunder'a  conquests  it  was  still 
the  second,  if  not  the  first  city  of  tlie  em^Hre.  It  had, 
however,  saflered  considerably  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion snbeequent  to  tbe  time  of  Cyras.  Twice  in  tbe 
reign  of  Darius  (Behiat.  Ins.),  and  once  in  tliat  of 
Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pen.  g  22),  it  had  risen  against  the  Per- 
sian a,  and  made  an  eflint  to  regain  Its  Independence. 
After  each  rebellion  tta  defaces  were  weakened,  and 
during  the  long  period  of  profound  peace  wldeh  the 
Persian  empire  enjoyed  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to 
that  of  Darius  Codoinannus  they  were  allowed  to  go 
completoly  to  decay.  The  public  buildings  also  suf- 
fered grievously  from  neglect.  Alexander  found  tbe 
great  temple  of  Belus  In  so  rained  a  condition  that  it 
would  have  required  the  labor  of  10,000  men  for  two 
months  even  to  dear  away  the  rubUsh  with  which  it 
was  encumbered  (Strabo,  xvi,  I,  5).  His  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  aqd  the  general  embel- 
lishment of  the  ci^  were  frustrated  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  em|Hre  to  Anti- 
och  under  the  Selencidis  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  tbe 
prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city  of  Selencia, 
which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighborhood,  not  only 
drew  away  its  population,  but  was  actually  construct- 
ed of  materials  deri^-ed  from  its  buildings  (Plin.  H.  JV. 
ti,  80).  Since  then  Babylon  has  been  a  quarry  from 
which  all  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  have  perpetually 
derived  the  bricks  with  which  they  have  built  their 
dties,  and  (besides  Selenda)  Ctesiphon,  AUModain, 
Bagdad,  Ku&,  Kerbelab,  Hillah,  and  numerous  other 
towns,  liave  risen  from  its  rains.  The  *'graat  city," 
'*the  baan^  of  the  Chaldeea*  exeellem^,"  has  tlma 
emphatically  "become  heaps"  (Jer.  li,  87)— <he  ts  truly 
"an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an  Inhabit- 
ant." Her  walls  have  altomther  disappeared— they 
have  "fallen"  (Jer.  li,  44),  I>een  "thrown  down"  (I, 
16),  been  "broken  utteriy"  (li,  58),  "A  drought  is 
upon  her  waters"  (I*  foe  the  system  of  irrigation, 
on  which,  in  Babyloaia,  flntDlty  altogether  depends,  has 
long  been  laid  a^de ;  "  her  cities"  are  everywherfl  "  a 
desolation"  (li,  43),  her  "land  a  wilderaess ;"  "wild 
beasts  of  the  desert"  (jackals)  "lie  there,"  and  "owls 
dwell  there"  (comp.  Layard,  and  Bab.  p.  484,  with 
Isa.  xiii,  21, 22,  and  Jer.  1,  89) :  tbe  natives  regard  the 
whole  sito  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the  "Anib  pitoh 
tent  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sfaeep  there." — Smith. 

After  the  exile  many  of  the  Jews  continued  settled 
In  Babylonia;  the  capital  even  contdned  an  entirs 
quarter  <^  them  (comp.  Sosann.  1,  6  aq. ;  1  Pet.  v,  18 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  2,  2 ;  xv,  8, 1 ;  xviii,  9, 1 ;  Phito, 
Opp,  ii,  678,  667) ;  and  after  the  destraction  of  Jerusa- 
lem these  Babylonian  Jews  established  schools  of  con- 
siderable repute,  although  the  natives  were  stigmatized 
as  "Babylonians"  by  the  bigoted  Jewish  population 
(Tklm.  Babyl.  Jono,  fol.  66).  IWes  of  their  learn, 
ing  exist  not  only  in  mocb  rabbinical  literature  that 
emanated  fhim  these  now  extinct  schools,  but  M. 
Layard  has  recently  discovered  several  earthen  bowls 
covered  with  their  Hebrew  inscriptiona  In  an  early 
character,  copies  and  translations  which  am  ^ven 
in  his  Bid>.  andlfin,  p.  486  sq. 


m.  lAeroAre.— On  tbe  Uatary,  see  KiebiMC^ 
tfMchU  AsJmr't  md  Sab^a;  BraDdis's  Strmt  Awr- 
ianm  Tempora  Emendatat  BoeanqQet's  Saati  mi 
Pro/one  Cknmoiogs ;  and  Rawlinson'a  Herodotat  nl. 
I,  Essays  vi  and  viii.  C<Hnpare  alao  the  Aw^.  BiiH-m 
Repon'tory,  April,  1836,  p.  864-868 ;  July,  18K,  p.  1» 
186;  Jo»r.  Sac.  UUratwrt^  July,  I860,  492  s^: 
RdUn,  Ane,  HiiL  ii,  54  etc ;  Pridoaax,  Cammtetim  i 
61  ete. ;  Heeren,  Idrnn,  I,  B,  172  sq. ;  Cdlmfi  AWit 
ii,  746  sq. ;  Norberg,  Opiuc.  aead.  229  aq. ;  Ee«br, 
Hutoria  txci^  Babjfl.  (Tutring.  IT&S);  Bndow.  ^•^ 
termdimijfen  fib.  ali.  Getck.  (Altona,  1800);  Jam:  Stf. 
At.  8oc.  (Lcmd.  1866),  xv,  pL  2,  and  Mapm  mcamf^- 
nying  it.    See  Babtlok. 

Babylo'niaa  (Heb.  Sa^-Babd',  h-ZS-*,^  mm  *f 
Babel  or  BabgUm,  Ezek.  xiBI,  16,  17/«8;  Chwi 
B<Ma/,  "^SS,  Ezra  ir,  9;  Gr.  Bo^vXt^oc,  Bd  Si 
an  inhabitant  of  Babtlok  or  hABsiMViA. 

Babylo'nlan  Captivity.   See  Captititt. 

Babylo'nlabOaimeiitC^va^  n^-nrM,  mUr'^d 

SImar';  Sept.  t^tX^  irouriXq,  VtiSg.paBiMm  cotm«m\ 
a  SoAyfoawA  mtmtk  [see  Attibb],  i.  e.  a  large 
variegated  with  the  figures  of  men  and  unhniiU  iattr- 
woven  in  rich  colors  (comp.  Pliny,  But,  yat.  viii,  461 
such  as  were  &bricated  at  Bal^lon  (q.  v.) ;  beocc  > 
valuable  jdece  of  elotfaiiig  in  gmersl  {J«>^  vfi,  21) 
See  BaiBBOtDBRY. 

Ba'ca,  Valley  of  (Heb.  E'nuk  hab-Baka',  pV 
XS^n,  vaU      [lAe]  vxeping ;  Sept.  cetXdc 
0fiSvoc,  Tolg.  Kolb  ^octsmanm),  a  valley  aiqwrendr 
somewhere  in  Palestine,  through  which  the  «x3s4 
Psalmist  sees  In  vision  the  pilgrims  paaaiag  In  tbcir 
march  toward  the  sanctuary  of  jehovah  at  Zioo  (Pia 
Ixxxiv,  6).   The  passage  seems  to  contain  a  play,  ia 
the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry,  on  tbe  name  of  tht 
trees  (C^MS^,  6«fai[m'  ,■  see  Molbebbt)  ttvm.  whiri 
the  valley  probably  derived  ita  name,  and  tbe  "  tear*" 
(^sa,  6eib")  shed  by  tbe  pilgrims  in  their  joy-  at  theiT 
approach  to  Zion.    These  tears  are  concai-ved  to  be  » 
abundant  as  to  turo  the  dry  valley  in  which  tbe  hakm- 
trees  delighted  (so  Lengerke,  KeiKum,  p.  136)  into  i 
springy  or  marshy  place'Ci^SB).    Thatareal  loca&T 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  is  moat  prolMhle,  frrm 
the  use  of  the  definite  article  before  tbe  naine  (Gtmm. 
Tift.  p.  206).   A  valley  of  tbe  aaaw  name  (Afaa) 
still  exista  in  the  Sinidtlc  district  (Barekhaidt,  p.  OS) ; 
tmt  this,  as  well  as  the  valley  near  Mecca  (Kiebiihr. 
Betehr.  p.  839),  is  entirely  out  of  tiie  region  denmnded 
by  the  contoxt.    Some  regard  this  as  a  valley  {ti- 
Bdcaa)  or  plain  in  which  Baalbek  is  sitoatad.  Bm 
this  spot  ia  fiir  fVom  poesessing  tbe  drearinesa  and 
drought  on  which  the  point  of  tbe  Psidmiafa  aUaiiH 
depends.   Hie  rendering  of  tbe  Taigom  la  rmW— ■. 
i.  e.  tbe  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Honnt  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  bakaim  tiees 
in  2  Sam.  v,  28.    To  the  majority  of  int«rpi«ter«,  bo«w 
ever,  it  does  hot  appear  necessary  to  understand  that 
there  is  any  refbrence  to  a  valley  actually  called  In- 
this  name.    The  Psalmist  in  exOe,  or  at  lewt  tt  a 
Stance  from  Jerusalem,  is  speaking  of  the  priTi)egv.< 
and  hiq^eas  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  make  tbe 
usual  pUgrimages  to  that  dty  In  order  to  worship  J*- 
hovah  in  the  Temple :  "They'knewthewayathallMd 
thither;  yea,  though  they  must  pass  through  rough 
and  dreary  paths,  even  a  vale  of  teats;  yet  such  an 
their  hope  and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  this  ia  to  tbem 
as  a  well-watored  country,  a  land  crowned  with  blow- 
ings of  tbs  eariy  ndn."   Dr.  Boblason  (^M.  to  Ca^ 
met's  Dkt.)  oondndes  that  something       dila  b  Ae 
sense  of  the  passage;  and  it  seema,  on  the  whole,  tbs 
most  intelligible  and  forcible  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage to  suppose  that  the  sacred  writer  thus  poetical- 
ly describes  some  one  of  the  many  deeolato  valleyi 
which  the  stated  i?i:i98|||ppefs<^jl9«i^^curmobl^ 
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to  bSTOSB  in  tiwir  yeurlj  vidto  to  the  lolaimi  festl- 
tkIs. — Ssiith,  B.  V. ;  Kttto,  s.  t. 

BaeoalanrenB  0*  «•  Bachblob),  one  who  takn 
A  flret  dagree  {□  divinify,  arts,  medicine,  or  civil  lav. 
This  degree  was  first  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
t«ry  by  Pope  Gregory  IX,    Rbenanns  maintains  that 
the  title  is  taken  from  the  BactUtu  placed  in  the  hand 
of  Uie  new  gradn^.    The  usual  derivation  ia  that 
^TMi  by  Alidatna,  vix,  baeea  bama,  a  laurel  heiry ; 
"but  the  Spawsh  AadUZSr,  which  meanB  at  once  a 
hnhhirr  and  a  master  of  arts,  talten  in  conjnnction  with 
the  Fortagnese  hachard  and  badUo,  a  shoot  or  twig  of 
the  vine  (from  the  Latin  baadvs  or  hacuhm,  a  stick  or 
(hoot),  and  the  French  hachdeUe,  s  damsel,  seem  to 
point  to  its  original  and  generic  meaning,  which  prob- 
ably was  ajierfon  Acotinff  or protrudmgjhm  one  stage 
Ui  carter  mto  tmotker  more  advoKxd.    With  this 
general  rigniflcaHon,  all  the  special  meanings  of  the 
word  given  1^  Dncange  (fitotnmm,  s.  v.)  seem  to 
bare  some  analogy.   1.  It  was  osed,  he  says,  to  indi- 
cate a  person  who  cttltivated  certain  portions  of  church 
lands  called  i<ioca^'a~which  bo  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cormption  of  vauderia — a  feu  belon^ng  to  an 
inferior  vassal,  or  to  one  who  bad  not  attained  to  a  full 
ftodal  recognition-   2.  It  indicated  ecclesiastica  of  a 
lover  dignity  than  the  other  members  of  a  religious 
bnMherfaood,  L  e.  monks  who  were  sUIl  In  the  first 
stage  of  monkhood.   8.  It  was  nsed  by  later  writers 
to  indicate  persons  in  the  first  or  probationary  stage 
of  knighthood ;  L  e.  not  esquires  dmply,  but  knights 
wIhv  from  poverty  and  the  insufficient  number  of  their 
ntaineiB,  from  tbelr  possesdng,  perhape,  only  the  bac- 
tdaria  above  referred  to,  or  ffom  nonage,  had  not  yet 
nised  tbeir  banners  in  the  field  Qevi  hamiiire),   4.  It 
was  adopted  to  Indicate  the  first  grade  or  step  in  the 
career  td*  university  life.   As  an  academical  title,  it 
vas  first  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  IX  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  into  the  University  of  Paris  to  denote 
a  candidate  who  had  undergone  his  first  academical 
trials,  and  was  authorized  to  g^ve  lectures,  but  was 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  rank  of  an  Independent  master 
CT  doctw.   At  a  later  period  It  was  intradnced  Into  tJie 
Qtlter  faculties  as  the  lowest  academical  honw,  and 
adopted  by  the  other  universities  of  Europe,**   In  the 
Middle  Ages  two  kinds  of  bachelors  were  recognized 
i>  theological  studies,  viz.  Bacealatirei  cunora  and 
Bamtlamra  fonusU.    The  former  were  those  who, 
afto'  six  yean  of  study,  were  admitted  to  perform 
ttdr  eoaises.  There  were  two  etwrses,  one  In  explain- 
^  Qie  Kble  for  three  years,  and  the  other  In  explun- 
ing  for  one  year  the  Master  of  the  Sentences ;  conse- 
VKntly,  thoie  who  performed  the  biblical  coarse  were 
called  Baeeakatrti  hHUd;  the  others,  Baccakuirvi  ten- 
Mim;  while  ttx>»e  who  had  finished  both  conrses 
vcre  Iraown  as  Baecalaura  formati. — Chambers,  £n- 
TJopntia,  a.  v. ;  Hen»^,  hoA-BntisldopMie,  Suppl. 

ffilaeher,  ds  aoauM  BaeotOauM  (Upe.1788); 
Godscbed.  A  ^igmtaU  Baee.  Liprientit  (Lips.  1789); 
laDdmi,  Eedes.  Dtedomuy,  s.  v.  See  Deobbeb  ;  Uki- 
TtaamES. 

Baccanarists,  a  socie^  in  the  Church  of  Borne, 
hvnded  in  Italy  by  one  Baccanari  after  the  suppres- 
WD  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773.  Its  object  was  to  restore 
ibe  order  under  a  new  name  and  form.  IHus  VI 
nnd  the  oi^anizaHon,  and  H  spread  into  Austria,  Hol- 
had,  and  England.  In  1814  itsmemben  were  united 
•ith  be  ra.«etabllahed  order  of  Jesuits.  SeeJaBtrrrs. 

Bao'chidte  (BaK)^lt}C,  aon  <if  Bacehau),  a  fViend 
tTAntioehns  Epiphanes  (Josephus,  AiU,  xii,  10,  2)  and 
pmor  of  Meeopotamia  (fv  m'pav  tov  irorafiov, 
1  Hacc  vii,  8),  who  was  commtosioned  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  investigate  the  charges  which  Alcimns  (q.  v.) 
inferred  against  Judas  Maccabens.  He  confirmed 
AMatiB  in  the  higb-priesthood ;  and,  having  Inflicted 
■igaii  Tcngeaace  on  tlie  extreme  party  of  the  Assldn- 
(l-  *'•)■  he  returned  to  Aotioch.   After  the  expnl- 


skm  of  Aldonis  an^tlie  defoat  and  death  of  Inoanor, 
he  led  a  second  expedition  into  Judea.  Judas  Maec^ 
beos  fell  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Lidea  (B.C 
161),  and  Bacchides  re-estahlished  tiie  sopremacy  of 
the  Syrian  &ction  (1  Mace.  Ix,  25,  ol  Jufcfiitg  avSptc ; 
Joseph.  AtU,  xiii,  1, 1).  He  next  attempted  to  surprise 
Jonathan,  who  had  assnmed  the  leadarsUp  of  the  na- 
tional par^  after  the  death  of  Judas;  but  Jonathan 
escaped  across  the  Jordan.  BacchidaB  tlwn  placed  gar- 
risons in  several  important  positions,  and  took  hostages 
for  the  security  of  the  present  government.  Having 
completed  the  pacification  of  the  countrj- (Joseph,  ^iri. 
xiii,  1,  S),  he  returned  to  Demetrius  (B.C.  160).  After 
two  years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and  Si- 
mon, who  sUU  maintained  a  small  force  In  the  desert ; 
but,  meeting  with  in  soceess,  he  turned  agdnst  those 
who  had  induced  lum  to  undertake  the  expedition,  and 
sought  an  honorable  retreat.  When  this  was  known 
by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to  Bacchides  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  (B.C.  158)  with  him,  acknowledging 
bim  as  govemw  under  the  Sjrrian  Idng,  while  Bacchi- 
des pledged  himself  not  to  enter  the  luid  again,  s  con- 
dition which  he  blthftally  observed  (1  Mace,  ix,  70  sq.  • 
Joseph.  Ani.  xii,l,6;  xiii,l;  comp.2  Maco.viii,  80). 

He  must  have  been  a  difforent  person  from  the  Bac- 
chides, the  general  of  Antlochus  Epiphanes  in  obai^ 
of  the  fortresses  of  Judasa,  whom  the  Asmonnan  priest 
Matthias,  with  his  sons,  slew  with  their  daggers  (Jo- 
seph. War,  i,  1, 2).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Bacchn'rua  (Bacxovfioc ;  Vulg.  Zaceana),  ^ven 
as  one  of  the  "holy  singers"  (rue  iipoif'aXrtuv)  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix,  24) ;  but  no  name 
corresponding  with  this  is  added  in  the  genuine  list 
(Ezra,  X,  24). 

Bac'choa,  the  Latinized  form  (in  the  Anth.  Vers. 
at2Maccvi,7;  xiv,88)of  the  heathen  dei^  called 
by  the  Greeks  DiomrsuB  (q.v.).  The  latter  occurs 
also  in  (the  so-called)  8  UaccU,  29.  In  all  these  In- 
stences  this  mjihic  deity  is  named  in  connection  with 
circnmstances  which  would  indicate  that  lie  was  aa 
object  of  special  abhorrence  to  the  Jews;  for  in  the 
firat  i^  is  stated  that  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go  in 
procet^on  to  Bacchus  {  in  the  second,  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  him  Is  threatened  in  order  to  oconpel  the 
priests  to  deliver  up  Judas  to  Nlcanor;  and  in  the 
third,  the  branding  with  the  ivy  leaf^  sacred  to  him.  Is 
reported  as  inflicted  on  them  by  way  of  punishment. 
This  falls  in  with  what  Tadtas  says,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  ima^ne  that,  because  the  priests  of  the  Jews  ac- 
companied their  singing  with  flute  and  cymbals,  and 
had  garlands  of  ivy,  and  a  golden  vine  was  found  in 
the  Temple,  they  worshipped  Bacchus,  for  that  this  was 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  their  instttntes  (nequa- 
quam  congruentibos  institotis,  Hitl.  v,  5).  Ae  Bac- 
chus was  the  god  of  wine,  and  in  general  of  earthly 
festivity  and  Jollity,  and  as  his  rites  sanctioned  the 
most  frantic  excesses  of  revelry  and  tumultuous  es- 
cltement,  he  would  necessarily  Iw  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence to  all  who  believed  in  and  worslilpped  Jehovah. 
Probably  also  the  veiy  fiut  that  some  thfa^  connected 
with  the  Jewish  worship  had,  as  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus, and  still  more  fully  by  Plutaich  (.^ympofioc.  iv, 
qu,  6),  led  to  the  sappodtion  that  they  reverenced 
Bacchus,  may  have  produced  in  theb  minds  a  more  de- 
termined recoil  fh>m  and  hatred  of  all  pertaining  to 
bis  name.  In  the  pagan  system  Bacchus  Is  the  god 
of  wine,  and  ia  represented  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  His  mother  per^ 
Ished  in  the  homing  embraces  of  the  god,  whom  she 
persnaded  to  visit  her  with  his  attribute  of  n^'alty, 
the  thunderbolt ;  the  embryo  child  was  sewn  np  in 
Jupiter's  thigh,  whence,  in  dne  time,  he  was  produced 
to  light.  Mythology  abounds  wUh  the  adventures  of 
Bacchus,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  tte  transfMina- 
tion  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pira^„^h§^<»@.(^glt^ 
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■ell  for  A  fllftTft,  into  dolphins ;  ^ta  revenge  on  the 
scoffing  Pentbeut,  uid  hie  invMion  and  conquest  of 
India.  BaccboB  was  generally  figured  as  a  young  man 
of  effeminate  appearance  (^^n^v/iop^ot,  Eurip.  Bacci. 
S53 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  29),  with  a  garland  of  ivy  bind- 
ing his  long  liair  (Strabo,  xv,  p.  1036) ;  in  hia  liand 
he  bore  a  thynus,  or  rod  wreathed  with  ivy,  and 
at  tiLB  feet  lay  his  attendant  pantinr.  Hie  compan- 
ionfl  were  ttw  Bacchantaa,  tlw  Lewe,  the  Naiads 
and  Nymphs,  «tc^  aad  ecpedally  SDemts.  His  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  arisen  from  that  "  striving  after 
oljeetivity"  (Wacfaamuth,  SeUai.  Altailnmtk.  ii,  2,  p. 
Its),  which  is  the  cluracteristic  of  a  primitive  people. 
The  Bonthem.  coast  of  Thrace  appears  to  liave  been 
the  original  seat  of  (his  reUgion,>and  it  was  intro- 
doeed  thenoe  into  Gneeo  shortly  after  the  eolonixfr- 
tion  by  the  jEolians  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont. The  admission  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and 
Dlonysns  by  Plutarch  and  other  mrtholt^ical  theo- 
rists, as  well  as  Herodotus's  simple  statement  of  the 
assertions  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  that  effect,  is  no 
proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  worship  of  this  di- 
vinlty  in  Egypt  «od  Gram ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  certain  modifications  ot  the  Dionyaiac  rites  took 
place  after  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  lonians  and  the  Egyptians  (Pemg  Cj/elop. 
s.  T.)-  1^  worship  of  Bacchus  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  l>emeter,  and  under  the  name  of 
laccKut  he  was  adored  along  with  that  goddess  at  Eleu- 
sis.  Virgil  invokes  them  together  {Gtorg.  i,  fi)  as  the 
lights  of  the  universe.  According  to  the  Egyptians, 
they  were  the  Joint  rulers  of  the  world  below  (Herod. 
U,  188).  Id  a  cameo  he  is  represented  as  sitting  with 
her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  mole  and  female  centaurs. 
(For  a  fuller  account  of  the  mythological  falstwy  and 
attributes  of  Bacchus,  see  Creuzer,  Sgi^bo^  und  Mg- 
Aeloffie,  pt.  iii,  bk.  8,  ch.  2  of  Moser's  AtMidgment.) 

Bace'nor  (Bair^vup ;  Vulg.  Baemor),  apparently 
a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabnus,  to 
whose  detachment  Dosltheus  belonged  (2  Hacc.  zii, 
85);  or  possiUy  it  miry  have  been  only  the  title  of  one 
of  the  Jewish  companies  or  sqnadnHna. 

BatdialOT.  See  Baccaladbbds. 

Baoh'zlte  (Heb.  with  the  article  htA-Batri', 
I'lS^n ;  Sept.  omits,  but  aome  copies  have  o  Btxtpl  i 
V«lg.yiMtiIui  BuieritaniM;  Autb.  Vers,  "the  Baeh- 
tHes"),  the  &mily  name  of  tlie  descendaats  at  Bbchbr 
(q.  v.),  the  son  (rf  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi,  85).  ■  See 
Bebiab. 

BaobntlL  See  ALLoir>BACtnrni. 

BaokUte  On  Pm.  xv.  8,  ^a-^,  to  nm  about 

tattling;  in  Prov.  xbv,  28,  "iro,  t'tker,  ttcrtcy  in 
tele-bearing ;  in  Rom.  1, 30,  KaroXoXoc,  an  ml  qieat- : 
tr;  in  2  Cor.  xii,  20,  KaroXoXta,  atU-^e^ng\  mali- 
ciously to  defiune  an  absent  person.   See  Slabdbb. 

Baokolide  (in  ftov.  xiv,  14,  MD,  to  ^  hack ; 
in  Hoe.  iv.  16,  1^0,  sorar',  to  he  re/rmtoty;  else- 
where In  the  O.T.  ansj,  Oub,  to  rtfwn;  in  Heb.  x, 
89,  vtroariXXtit,  to  "draw  back").    See  Apostasy. 

1.  This  term  populariy  denotes  a  blling  biTor  de- 
fection  in  matters  of  religion ;  an  apostasy,  Acts  xxi, 
21 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  8;  1  Tim.  iv,  1.  This  may  be  either 
partial  or  complete  j  partial,  when  it  is  in  the  heart,  as 
Prov.  xiv,  14;  complete,  as  that  described  in  Heb.  vi, 
4,  etc. ;  X,  6,  etc.  On  the  latter  passage  Chrysostom 
observes:  *'When  a  house  has  a  strong  foundation, 
suppose  an  arch  fall,  some  of  die  beams  break,  or  a 
wall  decline,  while  the  fbnndation  is  good,  these 
breaches  may  be  repaired ;  so  In  religion,  while  a  per- 
son maintains  the  true  doctrines,  and  remains  on  the 
firm  rock,  though  he  fall,  true  repentance  may  restore 
him  to  the  favor  and  image  of  God :  iMt  as  in  a  bouse, 
when  the  fbundation  is  bad,  DOtbisg  can  save  the 
building  frmn  ruin ;  so,  when  heretical  doctrines  are 


admitted  fer  a  flmndation,  nothing  can  save  the  pn^ 

feasor  from  destruction."  It  is  important.  In  inter- 
preting these  passages,  to  keep  it  steadfiutly  in  mind 
that  the  apostasy  they  qieak  of  is  not  only  Moraf,  but 
doctrinal.    See  Falling  awat. 

2.  It  is  also  used  less  accurately  of  a  loss  of  fervor 
in  religious  feeling  and  of  zeal  in  religious  duty.  lu 
tlu0  sense  it  should  be  called  parHal  bachUdtng,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  l^poeriig,  as  the  forms 
may  exist  where  there  ore  good  Intentioiu  on  the 
whole ;  but  the  latter  is  a  studied  professioB  of  SLppear- 
ing  to  be  what  we  are  noL  The  cautet  of  backsliding 
are — the  cares  of  the  worid;  improper  connectwos; 
j  inattention  to  secret  or  closet  duties ;  self-conceit  and 
dependence ;  indulgence ;  listening  to  and  parie>-ing 
with  temptations.  A  backtliddfn  tlaU  it  wuMiUfedrJ  bv 
indifference  to  prayer  and  Belf.«xamination ;  trifiing 
or  unprofitable  conversation ;  neglect  of  public  ardy 
nances;  shunning  the  people  of  God ;  associating  with 
the  world ;  thinking  lightly  of  sin ;  neglect  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  and  often  by  gross  immorality.  The  eotueqtMca 
of  this  awful  state  are — loss  of  character ;  loaa  erf  cony- 
fort;  loss  of  uaefkilnesa ;  andloea  of  a  weD-groBBded 
hope  of  fhtnre  hapinness.  To  avoid  tkit  ttate,  or  re- 
cover from  it,  we  should  beware  of  the  first  appeanmee 
of  sin ;  be  much  in  prayer ;  attend  the  ordinances :  and 
unite  with  the  people  of  God.  We  should  consider  the 
awful  instances  of  apostasy,  as  Saul,  Judaa,  Demos, 
etc. ;  tlie  manv  warnings  we  have  of  it,  Matt,  xxiv, 
13;  Heb.  x,  88;  Luke  ix,  62;  how  It  grieves  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  how  wretched  it  makes  us;  above  d 
things,  our  dependence  should  be  on  God,  that  we 
may  always  he  directed  by  his  Spirit,  and  kept  hy  hii 
power. — Watson,  Tkfol.  Dictionanf,  s.  v. ;  Buck,  TVfli. 
Dict'umnry,  a.  v. ;  Clarke,  Tketitogy  (by  Dunn),  p.  860. 
On  the  possibility  of  "  falling  tcom  grace,*'  see  Pebsk- 
vebancb. 

Backus,  Axel,  D.D.,  president  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, woa  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  39th,  17M. 
While  yet  a  boy  he  imbibed  infidel  priaciples,  but  was 
reclaimed  by  the  instructions  of  Us  uncle,  tiie  Rer. 
Charies  Backus.  He  graduated  A.  B.  at  Tale  in  1^. 
lie  was  licensed  in  1789,  and  succeeded  Dr.  BeOainT 
aa  pastor  at  Bethlem  in  1791.  Hera  be  labored  &itli> 
fully,  both  as  pastor  and  as  principal  of  a  dawical 
school,  till  1912,  when  he  was  elected  president  at 
Hamilton  College.  After  five  years  of  enccessTn]  ad- 
ministration, he  died  of  typhus  fever,  Dec  9, 1x17. 
He  was  a  man  of  good  endowments  and  great  indus- 
try.— Sprague,  AiHiait,  ii,  287. 

Backas,  Charles,  D.D.,  an  eminent  CengrefM., 
tional  minister,  was  bcnn  in  Norwich,  Conn^  Nov.  i, 
1749.   He  lost  his  parents  in  bis  childhood,  but,  sa  b« 
early  discovered  a  love  of  learning,  his  friends  anistu 
ed  b!m  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.    He  gradnatedJ 
A.R.  at  Yale  in  1769,  and,  after  studying  theolo^ 
under  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  he  was  licensed  in  17711 
In  1774  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  CongregatioiiM 
Church  in  Somers,  where  he  remained  until  hia  deatlu 
December  80, 1803,    During  the  course  of  hia  oiuiis3 
try  nearly  fifty  young  men  studied  theology  under  hii 
roof,  and  among  them  were  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andoreq 
President  Moore^  of  Amherst,  and  others.    His  repu- 
tation brought  him  tnntations  to  the  chair  of  theoloe] 
at  Dartmouth,  and  also  at  Yale,  but  be  declined  boll 
calls.    He  published  a  number  of  occanonal  sermoui 
— Sprague,  Atmait,  ii,  61. 

Backus,  Isaac,  A.M.,  a  distinguished  Bsptirt 
minister,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  9, 179ti 
In  1748  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Coagi^ationsl 
church  in  Uticut,  MiddlehOTongh,  Haas.  In  17«  I 
number  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Bsckus's  ehurck  iHei- 
ed  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  baptism,  and  be  d 
lenirth  united  with  them  in  t^inlon.  He  was  immerseil 
in  1751.  For  some  years  he  bold  to  open  commaaimt 
but  afterward  i^nn^i^  ^ j  ^  church  ml 
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a1  V  conntitalcd  in  17S6,  and  he  iru  installed  its  pas- 
>r.  He  fldthfally  dlKfau^ed  his  poatonl  dntJes  fi>r 
torn  tban  half  a  centuTy.  To  bis  Ubors  during  this 
>n^  period  the  Bapdets  of  America  ove  much  of  their 
iccess.  He  was  a  volaminous  writer,  and  pubtiehed, 
mons  other  woAs,  a  Sittory  of  fA«  B<^plitf$  (S  vols.), 
nd  also  an  Abridgment  of  the  same  (1  vol.).  A  lirt 
F  bis  writtnga  may  be  seen  in  Sprague,  Atmalt,  vi,  66. 
ee  also  Hovey,  I^a  and  Timet  o/Badnu  (Boat.  1868, 
2mo>;  CkriaHanSemev),  xiv,lS7. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Viscount  St.  Alhans  and  Baron 
'cTulam,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pfailosopherB  of 
lodern  timen,  was  bom  in  London,  Jan.  22,  1660. 
lis  &ther.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  Iceeper  of  the  seal 
nder  Elizabeth,  and  a  diatingnished  lawyer  and  states- 
lan  ;  hie  m other  was  a  learned  and  pious  woman, 
rho  bad  translated  aereral  ascetic  works  from  Italian, 
nd  had  taken  part  in  the  theological  controversies 
F  her  time.  Early  in  life  he  gave  signs  of  extra- 
rdinary  talent,  and  Qneen  Elizabeth  need  to  call 
hn  playfully  her  yonng  lord  keeper.  In  his  twelfth 
ear  he  ie  said  to  lure  speculated  on  the  laws  of  imag- 
aation,  and  in  the  next  year  h«  was  matrlenlated  at 
Miiity  College,  Cambridge,  where  be  remained  for 
hno  years  and  a  half.  After  the  termination  of  his 
tadies  in  1577,  hb  father  sent  him  to  France,  under 
tie  care  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  English  smlwssador  at 
be  ITrench  court.  There  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
umber  of  distiagnisbed  men,  and  laid  ont  a  plan  for 

reconstmction  of  the  philoao|diica1  sdenees.  The 
ieath  of  his  father  recalled  Mm  to  England  In  1680, 
nd,  failing  to  get  an  office  for  which  he  applied,  he 
[evotsd  htoifldftotlw  itndy  of  Uw.  In  1682  he  was 
ailed  to  the  bar,  in  1586  he  was  made  a  bencber,  and 
B  at  the  age  of  28,  counsel  extraordinary  to  the 

(oeen.  Still  he  could  not  rise  under  Elizabeth,  who 
ejected  his  chums  for  preferment  on  the  ground  that 
le  was  "  not  very  deep."  As  some  compensation  for 
lis  diflappc^tmen^  Onmt  Essex  made  him  a  present 
if  Twickenham  Court,  worth  ebont  £1800,  and  bo  i«su- 
if  ul  that  Bacon  called  it  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  Ba- 
on.  some  years  laterj  was  charged  with  rewarding  this 
lisinterested  kindness  with  in^titnde  on  the  trial  of 
;  but  probably  unjustly  (see  the  Penag  Cydopce- 
Ua,  B.  v.).  In  1596  he  was  returned  to  Pariiameut 
IS  member  for  Uiddlesex,  and  greatly  distlngniriwd 
limMlf  tor  pariiamentary  eloquence.  After  the  ac> 
«saioii  to  the  throne  of  James  I,  be  rapidly  rose  in 
fixities  and  influence.  In  1608  he  reedved  the  hon- 
ir  of  knighthood,  in  1604  he  was  appointed  king's 
KHinsel,  in  1607  solicitor  general,  in  1613  attorney  gen- 
Tal,  in  1617  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  January 
tf  1618  be  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor,  and  in 
he  same  year  ndsed  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  of  Ye- 
■alam.  Three  yeara  later  tbe  title  of  Viscount  <rf  St. 
I^lhans  was  conferred  on  him.  From  tbe  same  year, 
L621,  dates  his  fall.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
[^orninons  reported  two  caecs  of  corruption  against 
lioi,  and  before  tbe  close  of  the  proceedings  similar 
:&»es  to  the  nnmtjer  of  24  were  presented.  When  his 
^tic  was  referred  to  the  House  of  Peers  he  abandoned 
ill  'defence,  confiused  his  cuilt,  and  was  sentenced, 
m  >f  ay  Sd,  to  a  fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  imprisonment 
n  the  Tower  during  tbe  king's  pleasure.  The  sen- 
«Dce  proved  to  he  little  more  than  a  form.  He  was 
•eleased  from  imprisonment  after  two  days,  and  the 
ine  waa  subaeqaently  remitted,  but  he  never  recov- 
)r«d  his  standing.  Only  once  be  was  afterward  Bum- 
(Doned  to  attend  Parliament,  and  tbe  remainder  of  bis 
life  Tras  spent  in  bumble  circumstances  and  among  tbe 
Tew  friends  whom  adversity  left  him.  He  died  at 
H%hgate,  April  9, 1626. 

Sacon  was  tbe  author  of  a  philosophical  system 
irlikJi  ia  called  after  him  the  Bacofcian  philofiophy,  and 
which  baa  bad  a  marked  infiuence  on  the  subsequent 
dereloinnent  of  pltiloeopby  and  of  literature  in  gen- 
eraL    "  The  sciencee,"  he  says,  "  have  hitherto  been 


in  a  most  sad  condition.  I%i1osophy,  wasted  in  emp> 
ty  and  fruitless  logomachies,  has  failed  during  so  many 
centuries  to  bring  out  a  single  work  or  experiment 
of  actual  benefit  to  human  life.  Logic  hitherto  bas 
served  more  to  the  establishment  of  error  than  to 
the  investigation  of  truth.  Whence  all  this?  '  Why 
this  penury  of  scimoe?  Simply  because  they  have 
broken  away  from  their  root  in  nature  and  experience. 
The  blame  of  this  is  chargeable  to  many  soarces :  first, 
the  old  and  rooted  prejudice  that  the  baman  mind 
loses  somewhat  of  its  dimiity  when  it  busies  itself 
much  and  continnounly  with  experiments  and  materiul 
things ;  next,  saperetition  and  a  blind  religious  zeal, 
which  baa  been  the  most  Irreconcilable  opposer  to  nat- 
ural pbilosi^hy ;  again,  tbe  exclusive  attention  paid 
to  mwals  and  polittca  hy  tbe  Romans,  and  aince  the 
Christian  eis  to  theology  by  every  acute  mind;  atill 
farther,  the  great  authority  which  certain  pbilosopbera 
have  exercised,  and  the  great  reverence  given  to  an- 
tiquity ;  and,  in  fine,  a  want  of  courage,  and  a  despair 
of  overcoming  the  many  and  great  difficolties  which 
lie  in  tbe  way  of  tbe  investigation  of  nature.  All 
tbeae  causea  have  contributed  to  keep  down  tbe 
sciences.  Hence  they  oinst  now  be  renewed,  and  re- 
pen*  rated,  and  reformed  in  tbeir  most  fiindamental 
principles ;  there  must  now  be  found  a  new  basis  of 
knowledge  and  new  principles  of  science.  Thus  rad- 
ical reformation  of  the  sciences  depends  upon  two  con- 
ditions— objectively,  upon  the  referring  of  science  to 
expwience  and  the  philosophy  of  nature;  and  sub- 
jectively, upon  the  purifying  of  the  sense  aqd  the  in- 
tellect from  all  abstract  theories  and  traditional  preju- 
dices. Both  conditions  furnish  tbe  correct  method  of 
natural  science,  which  is  nothing  other  than  the  meth- 
od of  induction.  Upon  a  true  induction  depends  all 
tbe  soundness  of  the  sciences."  In  these  propositions 
the  Baconian  philosophy  is  contained.  The  liistorical 
significance  of  its  founder  is,  therefore,  in  general  tbis : 
tlMtlw  directed  the  attention  and  reflection  of  his  con- 
temporaries again  upon  tbe  fdven  actuality,  upon  na- 
ture; that  be  affirmed  tbe  necesri^  of  experienco, 
whidi  had  been  formerly  only  a  matter  of  accident, 
and  made  it  as  in  and  for  itself  an  object  of  thought. 
His  merit  consists  in  having  brought  up  the  principle 
of  scientific  empiricism,  and  only  in  this  (Scbwegler, 
/lutory  of  Pkileai)^,  tranal.  fay  Seelye,  p.  166).  The 
principles  of  bia  method  are  to  be  found  in  many  writ- 
ers before  him,  even  In  Aristotle;  but  it  was  Bacon'a 
glory  tiiat  he  so  set  forth  those  principles  as  to  bring 
mankind  to  act  upon  them.  His  plagiarisms,  espe- 
cially l^m  bia  great  namesake,  Roger  Bacon,  are  un- 
questionable (see  De  Maistre,i!i'otrMs  de  St,Petenbomy; 
Methiodut  Quarterly,  Jan.  and  April,  1868 ;  and  Bacon, 
Booer). 

So  far  as  Bacon's  own  mind  was  concerned,  he  waa 
s  firm  believer  in  divine  revelation  (see  his  Confe»- 
tion  of  Faith;  Praytri;  Characltr  nf  a  Christian; 
Worii,  ed.  Montague,  vol,  vii).  Theolnjry,  as  science, 
he  held  to  rest  on  data  given  by  inspiration,  Just  as 
metaphysics  must  rest  on  |>oftulateB.  On  this  last 
point  the  following  passage  is  pregnant :  "  Where- 
fore, whatever  primitive  matter  is,  together  with  its 
influence  and  action,  it  la  eui  generis,  and  admits  of 
no  definition  drawn  from  perception,  and  is  to  be  taken 
Just  as  it  is  found,  and  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any 
preconceived  idea.  For  tbe  mode  of  it,  if  it  is  given 
to  us  to  know  it,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  means  of  its 
canae,  seeing  that  it  is,  next  to  God,  the  cause  of 
causes.  Itself  wltbout  cause.  For  there  is  a  cert^ 
real  limit  of  causes  in  nature,  and  it  wOuld  argue  levi- 
ty and  inexperience  in  a  philosopher  to  require  or  im- 
agine a  cause  for  the  last  and  positive  power  and  law 
of  nature,  as  much  as  it  would  not  to  demand  a  cause 
in  those  tbat  are  suttordinate"  (f'tibk  of  Cujiid.  Workt, 
ed.  Montague,  xv,  4fi).  As  to  tbcotogj',  his  imgnage 
is:  "Omnia  enim  scientia  dupllcem  sortitur  informa* 
tionem.   Una  in8}»ratur  div^iaiti^  |  f^'^f^l^'^Mf^ 
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sa.    Partlemur,  i^itur,  iciendun  in  thsologiun  et 
l^ofiOjjhLiiQ.    Theologiaiii  hic  intelli|{iinus  inspin- 
tui,  noo  nsturalem"  (He  Aigmmtu,  Ui,  1).    In  book 
ix  of  the  ftame  work  he  expreMly  sets  religion  in  op- 
position, 90  fkr  as  itt)  source  is  concerned,  to  the  Indac- 
tive  science*,  inaemuch  as  in  religion  the  first  ^inci- 
ples  an  iad^endent  and  seltwiMirtent  (jwr  w  tiibm- . 
tmtai).   "Let  ns  conclude,"  he  mts,  "that  aBcndj 
theology  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  word  snd  oracles  j 
of  God,  not  fh>in  the  light  of  nature  or  the  dictates  of  | 
reason.    For  it  is  written,  tMe  keaoem  declare  ike  glory 
of  God,  bnt  not       heaveiu  declare  the  mil  of  Ood." 
See  also  his  striking  prayer  in  the  preface  to  the  Jn- 
ttamraSo  Magna.    Bacon's  own  poeitioa,  then,  Is  cleu- 
ly  defined,  although  De  Halstre,  In  his  BoMet  de  St. 
Pelenbotny,  seeks  to  deprive  him  not  only  of  all  merit  ^ 
with  regard  to  the  science  of  induction,  but  also  al- , 
most  of  tlie  name  of  Christian.    It  is  another  quesUon 
how  iarthe  influence  of  the  Baconian  system,  confined 
as  it  is  to  the  material  sciences,  has  tended  to  genemte  | 
a  materialist  and  rationalist  way  of  thinking.  On 
this  point,  no  Ratiohalisii  ;  PaiLoeoraT.  | 
The  greatest  of  the  philoeophical  works  of  Bacm  to 
the  Novum  Orgmum  (Lond.  1680,  translated  in  Bohn's 
SdetUific  Ubrory,  Lond.)'   The  most  Important  among ' 
the  other  works  of  Bacon  are :  (1)  Estof/a,  or  CounttU 
Civil  and  Moral  (Lond.  1^97,  augment,  edit.  1612  and 
1624),  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  his  works. 
A  new  edition,  with  an  introduction  and  many  valua- 
ble notes,  has  been  published  by  archbishop  Whately 
(Lond.  1857 ;  Boston,  1860) :  —  (2)  A  tnatise  Oh  the 
Admmcemxnt  of  Learimff  (Lond.  1605).  '  This  work, « 
revised  and  enlarged,  was  afterward  translated  by ! 
Ben  Jonson,  George  Herbert,  and  other  friends  of  Ba-  i 
con,  into  Latin,  and  published  under  the  title  De  Aug-  \ 
mentii  Snentianm  (LeaA.  1623).   The  works  De  Sa- 
fimUia  Vetentm^  sj^va  Sjfimnm,  Nova  Attamlu,  are 
likewise  bi^ly  valued.   Complete  editions  wen  pub- 
lished by  Rawley  (Arosterd.  1663,  6  vols.) ;  Mallet  j 
(Lond.  1740) ;  Stephens,  Locker,  and  Birch  (Lond. 
1765,  5  vols.  4to);  BasU  Montagu  (Lond.  1825-84, 17  I 
vols.  8vo) ;  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath  (Lond.  1857 ' 
sq.) ;  American  ed.,  Boston,  18C8-65.   A  Inograf^y  of 
Bacon  may  be  found  at  the  bead  of  every  complete 
edition  of  bia  works;  that  by  Montagu  is  especially 
valued  (reprinted  in  Bacon's  Fonb,  Fhila.  8  Tola. 
8vo).   See  also  BoaiUet,  Let  <Ewm*  PhUat.  dt  B. 
(Paris,  1834-S5) ;  De  Maistre,  iCxatnett  dt  la  P^o»,  de ' 
B.  (Paris,  1886,  2  vols.) ;  lUmusat,  Baeem,  aaVieetton 
Influence  (Paris,  1867);  Tenison,  Baeomitma  (1679); , 
Hacanlay,  In  Edinhwgh  Beviem,  July,  1887 ;  Methodic 
Qaarterfy,  Jan.  1848,  p.  22;  April,  1861,  art.  1 ;  Jan.  I 
1869,  art.  1 ;  April,  1851,  art.  1 ;  Prinction  Revietc;  xli,  I 
850 ;  XV,  481 ;  Am.  Bib.  Sfpotltory,  3d  series,  lli,  127 ; 
Qu.  Ckriitiait  Spectator,  iv,  528 ;  Encgdop.  Brit.  (1st ; 
and  3d  Prelim.  Diss,  by  Stewart  and  Playfoir);  K.  | 
Fisher,  Bacon  von  Vemlam  (Leipz.  1856,  tr.  by  Oxen-  j 
ford,  Lond.  1857) ;  Dixon,  Pertonal  Hietorg  of  Bacon 
(Lond.  1860);  Engliek  (^clopadia;  Horell,  Hitiorg  of 
PUUmipkg,  pt  i,  ch.  i,§l;  Lfma»,Bios.  Bill.  ^ PU- 
lo$.  vol.  iti,  epoch.  1. 

Bacon,  John,  an  English  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  bom  at  Baconthorp,  in  Norfolk,  and  styled 
"the  Besolnte  Doctor"  {Doctor  RetoltOui).  lie  took 
tiie  degrees  of  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law  and  of 
divinity  at  Paris,  and  became  so  strongly  attached  to 
the  opinions  ofthe  Averroists  that  he  was  looked  upon 
U6  their  head.  In  1329  he  was  elected  provincial  of 
the  Carmelite  order,  which  he  bad  entered  in  his  youth, 
and  died  at  London  in  1846.  He  wrote  Commentaria 
nqter  qmUuor  librot  tententtarum  (Parit>,  1484,  fol.,  often 
reprinted),  and  many  other  works.  .See  Dapin,  lliat. 
Ecd.  Writert,  14th  cent. ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  i,  192. 

Baoon,  Roger,  the  greatest  of  English  philoeo- 
phen  befbfo  the  time  of  hu  naBoeaake,  Lwd  Bacon, 
wms  bom  near  Ilcbetter,  in  Sopiersetahlre,  about  1214. 


He  was  edncatedat  Oxford,  and,  aocordtns  to thece. 
torn  of  his  day,  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Vvk  m 
study  philosophy  and  theology.  Hei«  be  reemik 
doctor's  degree.  About  1240  (?)  be  returned  HOi. 
ford,  and  there  (perhaps  on  thie  advice  of  Gmwiik 
q.  v.),  be  took  the  vows  as  a  Frandacaa,  and 
himself  closely  in  hia  coDvent  to  tlie  study  ef  ka 
guagee,  as  well  la  to  expeffmentel  pbSoaofky.  k 
was  the  misuke  of  his  life  that  he  Joined  the  FisHk. 
cans ;  his  breUiren  soon  began  to  nutnifeBt  a  sprft  d 
enmity,  a  prohibition  being  Issued  agminst  Baoai 
lectures  in  the  university,  as  well  as  ffg*"i«t  the  psk- 
Ucatitm  of  any  of  bis  writings.  Ue  was  chargtd  nk 
magic  and  diabolism,  as  was  commonly  the  cm  ■ 
that  time  with  tboae  who  stndled  the  aciawet,  mi 
particularly  chemistry.  Bacon  was  a  tree  thi^ 
and,  as  such,  was  necessarily  regarded  u  an  intMnia 
in  such  an  age,  although  it  was  the  age  of  Tboasi 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura.  He  complained  of  ib 
alMolnte  snbroission  to  authority.  "I  would  Inmi^ 
the  books  of  Aristotle  if  1  had  them  in  hand"  {Ctmf. 
Tkeot,  pL  i,  ch.  2).  He  was  Tery  severe  apoo  th 
Ecbolartic  theology,  even  upon  Atexander  de  Hsla 
Albert  the  Great,  and  Thomaa  Aquinas,  wfaen  k 
styles  nr  errxmeuM  etfamonm.  It  was  not  osBtfrnl 
that  the  monks  should  suspect  so  plainspoken  a  ma 
especially  one  who  kept  cauldrons  and  cninhfes  it 
work,  studied  the  rtars,  and  made  strange  experiiKitp 
ot  all  sorts.  Wadding,  the  historian  of  tlie  Fiauii- 
cans,  says  that  Bacon  was  condemned  pntfier  M«iMs 
quatdtm  uapeetat.  Fran  1257  until  1267  bo  was  «s 
tinnally  persecuted ;  most  of  the  time  kept  in  piifM. 
his  studies  hindered,  and  all  interconrse  with  tb 
outer  world  prohibited.  In  1265  Clement  IV  (Gt^ 
Foulqoes,  a  Frenchman)  became  pope.  He  had  ben 
Bacon's  friend  when  cardhial  legate  in  Fwgi«»»J,  bt^ 
taken  great  interest  In  his  studies,  and  had  soo^  ft 
get  hold  of  hia  writings,  but  the  strict  wateh  kept » 
Bacon  prevented  him  from  sendli^  tbem.  Bacee 
managed  to  get  letters  conveyed  to  tbe  new  fofr 
stating  hu  sad  case,  and  asking  help  in  the  name  »l 
religion  and  good  learning.  Clement'a  answer  R- 
quired  him  to  send  his  writings  with  baste,  any  cm- 
mand  of  bis  superiors  or  constitution  of  bis  wder  ax- 
withstanding.  Bacon  at  onoe  prepared  bis  Opmt  Jfo 
jat  frwn  his  materials  on  band,  with  an  accoost  cf  Iv 
"troubles  and  persecutions  in  the  {Kelhoa.  Tbe  twk 
was  sent  in  the  year  1267,  but  the  pope  did  not  na- 
ture to  release  him  fTom  prison  till  Mvwal  nM>sllu 
had  elapsed,  so  great  was  the  power  of  tbe  FiancisexE 
order.  Clement  died  in  November,  1268,  and  Been 
was  thus  again  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  bM  h 
still  pursued  his  studies,  and  was  allowed  to  maU 
free  from  open  persecution  np  to  1278 ;  bat  ia  tts> 
year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  general  of  the  FranciEcan  w- 
der,  afterward  pope  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  IV. 
was  appointed  le^te  to  the  court  of  France.  Bacsa. 
then  sixty^bur  years  old,  was  aummoned  to  fam. 
where  a  council  of  Franciscans,  with  Jerome  at  their 
head,  condemned  his  writings,  and  committed  hte  t« 
close  confinement.  A  confirmation  of  the  pvoceefisg 
was  iounediately  obtidned  from  the  eoatt  <f  Bsw- 
During  ten  years  eveiy  eflbrt  made  1^  bim  to  fncm 
his  enliirgement  was  without  success ;  bat,  on  the  s^ 
cession  of  Jerome  (Nicholas  IV),  tliat  which  wh  mI 
to  be  obtained  fhmi  the  justice  of  tbe  pope  was  on- 
ceded  to  private  interest,  and  Baoon  was  at  last  n- 
stored  to  liberty  by  the  intercesuon  of  suae  powsiftd 
nobles.  Some  say  he  died  in  prison;  hot  0»  Iwt 
authorities  unite  In  stating  that  he  retutiied  to  OxM, 
where  he  wrote  his  Con^aend.'mn  Tkeotoglm,  asd  Atd 
some  months,  or  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half,  dtn 
Nicholas  IV  (who  died  April,  1292).  The  snqA^m 
and  fear  ofthe  monks  followed  the  great  man's  tmiki 
after  his  death ;  "  the  bqoks  were  nailed  t»  boards,  m 
that  they  could  not  be  lesd^and  wer^  loft  to  M»  aiiU 

dirt  and  damp^"  .  , 
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Of  tbe  gTand«ar  of  Bscon'a  Bcientific  intellect,  And 
f  tbe'marvelloas  ducnveries  made  by  him,  thii  U  not 
h»  place  to  speak  at  length.  Humboldt  calls  him 
be  greatest  spparilioD  of  the  Uiddle  Ages.  In  the 
teptdN  of  aa  age  of  tradition,  he  saw  what  tciaux  was, 
md  devoted  Us  life  to  Its  pnrstllt.  In  langnages,  he 
Baste  red  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  He 
leld.wlth  Plato,  that  Mathematics  is  the  mistress  and 
ay  of  all  the  sciences  {Oput  Majta,  pt.  iv).  In  twen- 
ty  years  he  spent  2000  livres  (a  vast  snm  for  that  age) 
a  books,  apparatus,  and  e^^riments.  As  early  as 
Via  he  sent  the  pope  a  proposal  to  rectUy  the  Julian 
niendar — three  centuries  before  the  thing  was  done. 
"  Bog«r  Bacon,  the  vastest  intellect  that  England  has 
produced,  studied  nature  as  a  natural  phOwopber 
rather  than  as  a  chemist,  and  the  extraradinary  dis- 
eoreries  he  made  in  those  branches  of  science  are  fa- 
miliarly known :  the  rectification  of  the  enora  com- 
mitted in  tite  Jolian  calendar  with  r^ard  to  the  solar 
year ;  the  physical  analysis  of  the  actkm  of  lenses  and 
convex  ^assas;  tiie  invention  et  spectacles  for  the 
aged ;  that  <rf  achromatic  lenses ;  the  theory  and  per- 
haps the  first  construction  of  the  telescope.  From  the 
principlee  and  laws  laid  down  or  partially  apprehend- 
ed by  him,  a  system  of  onantitnpated  facts  was  sure  to 
spring,  aa  he  himself  remarked ;  nevertheless,  his  in- 
quiries into  chemical  phenomena  have  not  been  with- 
out fruit  for  us.  He  carefblly  studied  th«  properties 
of  saltpetre,  and  if,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinaiy  opin- 
ion, he  did  not  discover  gunpowder,  which  had  been 
ezpUcitly  described  by  Ibrena  Gnecus  fiffy  yeara  be- 
fore, he  Im proved  its  preparation  by  teachlni!:  the  mode 
ef  purifying  saltpetre  by  first  dissolving  the  salt  in 
water  and  then  crystallizing  it.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  chemical  action  of  air  in  combustion"  (Fi- 
gttier,  VAlckime  «t  le»  AlchimtUa,  part  i,  ch.  iv,  p. 
M,81). 

The  history  of  Bacon's  writings  la  among  the  cari- 
osities of  liteiature.  A  nnmtier  of  his  smaller  works 
were  printed  before  the  18th  century,  but  his  greatest 
writings  waited  until  that  date.  Among  the  former  are 
his  Per^ectiva  (Frank.  1614) ;  De  Specilu  and  Specula 
MalJKnalica  (Frank.  1C14,  reprinted  in  1671);  De 
MinAUi  Palettate  Artia  et  Ifatftms  (Paris,  1542);  Gi- 
nrd,  De  rotfauraUe  Pomoiry  etc.,  ou  eit  irakti  de  la 
PwrnPhOimfiiah  (translation  of  the  preceding)  (Par- 
is, 1657,  reprinted  in  16S9);  Scripta  ^Medam  de  Arte 
Chenia  (Frank.  1606  and  1620) ;  Speeulum  Alchemia 
and  De  JSeeretie  Operibue  ArtU  et  Naturm,  et  de  NtMUaU 
Sfagia  Qxt  vols,  ii  and  v  of  Zetzner's  ThecUnm  Cktmr- 
iam,  Straab.  1659,  transl.  by  Girard,  under,  the  title 
Mhdr  d^AUpamie,  Lyon,  1667  j  Paris,  1612  and  1627) ; 
DentariaiidkSmeeMMAeMetl^ifitt.  1690,  trans- 
Uted  by  Dr.  B.  Browne,  Lond.  1688).  The  greatest 
of  his  works  were  not  published  until  173S.  A  num- 
ber of  Bacon's  H8S.  were  known  to  exist  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  Continent  and  of  England,  especially  in 
the  Cottonian  Library  and  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Jebb,  at  the  request  of  Kcbard  Mead  (court 
phyrician),  edited  and  printed  the  0pm  Majua  ^nd. 
1733,  fol.).  It  is  careAiUy  drae,  but  yet  omits  cb.  vli 
(the  ElMca),  and  inserts  t^r  things  not  belonging  to 
this  book.  Professor  Ingram,  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  has  discovered  some  of  the  missing  part  of 
tile  work,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  protn- 
iMd,  as  the  British  government  bitrusted  the  task  to 
P'ofessor  Brewer,  of  King's  College,  who  published 
ToL  i  hi  1859,  including  the  Oput  JUaaa,  Opua  Tertnpn, 
f^tfipeHdnait  plubto^aa,  and  ds  NtdUiatv  Magia  (large 
^vo).  The  Opat  Mhuu  Is  an  epitome  and  eomplenient 
of  the  Opus  Jifofu* ;  the  Opue  Ter^mm  Is  an  enlai^ 
^>ent  of  it.  Cousin  discovered  a  MS.  of  this  last  work 
lu  the  Hbrary  of  Dooai,  and  published  an  enthusiastic 
''^^nt  of  it  and  of  Bacon  in  the  Journal  det  8aiiaKt», 
1M8,    Ptttsoing  hie  researches,  he  found  in  the 

^ieB  library  a  manuscript  commenting  on  Aristotle. 

^^ofuaa  now  appealed  to  Engtand  to  vindicate  tbe 


name  of  one  of  hw  greatest  sons,  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  edition  announced  above.  A  French  scholar, 
M.  Emile  Charles,  also  devoted  years  of  study  and 
travel  to  Roger  Bacon,  and  published  Jh>ffer  Bacon,  mi 
vis,  tes  auvret,  aa  doetrima^  fapt^  dta  fartea  MnfiCs 
(1862,  8vo). 

Rc^r  Bacon  was  the  feramnner,  in  lAlloeqfty,  of 
Lord  Bacon,  who  borrowed  lai^y  from  him,  not  only 
in  method,  but  also  even  In  details.  The  monk  pos- 
sessed, what  the  chancellor  had  not,  the  power  of  pen- 
etrating tbe  secrets  of  nature.  Lord  Bacon  promoted 
science  by  his  method,  bat  in  actoal  application  of  the 
method  he  was  a  child.  Roger  Bacon  Miticipeted  him 
in  the  method,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  himself  a 
great  experimenter  and  successftil  Inventor.  On  the 
relations  between  these  two  great  men,  see  Prefenor 
Holmes's  excellent  articles  in  the  Methodiat  <^iarUrlg, 
January  and  April,  1868,  where  the  subject  is  more 
ably  and  thoroughly  treated  than  by  any  other  writer. 
Professor  Holmes  sums  up  as  follows:  "That  Lord 
Bacon  was  anttcipated  by  Roger  Bacon  in  nearly 
everything  that  was  roost  distinctive  In  the  double 
forms  of  tbe  same  Identical  philosophy  cannot  be 
doubted  after  the  copious  illustrations  given  In  this 
essay.  That  he  borrowed  directiy  and  conscioasty 
from  him  is  onr  own  private  conclusion ;  and  that  the 
forced  loan  amounted  to  plagiarism,  and  was  levied, 
like  one  of  Jamea  I's  voluntary  gifts  from  his  people, 
■forcibly  and  without  acknowledgment,  Is  also  our  con- 
vietiaD,  though  we  will  not  demand  fttmi  the  public 
an  abaoluta  verdict  to  this  effect  But  wo  do  clafan 
that  the  highest  honors  which  have  been  assigned  to 
Frauds  Bacon  are  due  to  Rotter  Bacon  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  we  do  assert  that  the  friar  has  been  ■ 
as  harshly  and  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  lord  chan- 
celbr  of  nature  as  Anbrey,  and  Egerton,  and  the  other 
suitors  in  the  oourt  of  equity  were  handled  by  tbe 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England." 

'*  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings  Bacon  is  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic ;  that  is,  he  expressly  submits 
matters  of  opinion  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  say- 
ing (Cott.  MSS.  cited  by  Jebb)  thai  if  the  respect  diie 
to  the  vicar  of  tbe  Savior  (vicariua  SalwUorU)  alone, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  world,  could  be  consulted  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  progress  of  philosophy,  he  would 
not,  under  such  experiments  as  lay  in  his  way,  proceed 
with  his  andeitaking  for  the  whole  Church  of  God, 
however  much  it  might  entreat  or  insist.  His  zeal 
for  Christianity,  in  its  Latin  or  Western  form,  breaks 
out  in  every  page ;  and  all  science  is  considered  with 
direct  reference  to  theology,  and  not  otherwise.  Bat, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  credit  of  his  principles,  consid- 
ering the  bookrbnming,  heretic-hunting  age  iii  which 
he  lived,  there  is  Dot  a  word  of  any  otiier  force  except 
that  of  persuasion.  He  takes  care  to  haTe  both  au- 
thoriQ'  and  reason  for  ever}-  proposition  that  be  ad- 
vances ;  perhaps.  Indeed,  be  might  have  experienced 
forbearance  at  the  hand  of  those  who  were  bis  perse- 
cutors, bad  be  not  so  clearly  made  out  prophets,  apos-  * 
ties,  and  Cithers  to  have  been  partakers  of  his  opinions. 
'But  let  not  your  serenity  imagine,'  be  says,  'that 
I  intend  to  excite  the  cUmency  of  your  holiness,  In  or- 
der that  the  papal  majesty  should  employ  force  against 
weak  authors  and  the  multitude,  or  that  my  unwor- 
thy self  should  raise  any  iitumbling-block  to  study' 
(Penn^  Cydopeedia,  s.  v.).  Indeed,  the  whole  scope  of 
Uie  first  part  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  from  authority 
and  from  reason,  that  philosophy  and  Christianity 
cannot  disagree — a  sentfanent  altogether  of  his  own 
revival,  in  an  age  in  which  all  pbOoeophers,  and  mathe- 
maticiuis  in  particular,  were  considered  as  at  best  of 
dubious  orthodoxy.  The  elfect  of  his  writings  on  the- 
ology was  to  introduce  a  ft^er  spirit,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  WicklifllB,  Hobs,  and  the  later  reformers. 
He  combated  the  one-sided  supremac}'  of  Aristotle, 
and  even  tbe  autliority  of  the  fethers ;  be^pt^ted  out 
errors  In  their  writings,  anc^v^tealt^  |  ~ 
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soorces  of  theological  knowledge.  He  was  dirtio* 
guished  for  his  knowledge  of  kngaages,  and  made 
biiuself  fumiliar  with  the  original  Scriptares.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  adTantages  of  grammar,  he  endeav- 
ored to  proTe  the  necessity  of  linguistic  studies,  in 
order  better  to  tuiderstand  the  Bible,  which,  he  said, 
evei7  Uymin  ought  to  study  io  the  ori^nal.  He  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  Volgate,  in  whkh  be  de- 
tected mistftlces.  The  Bitile,  according  to  hie  view, 
ought  to  l>e  the  supreme  law.  to  which  every  depart- 
ment of  life  and  knowledge  must  be  subjected.  A 
refomatory  germ  lay  in  ^is  exaltation  of  the  Bible 
above  (he  authority  of  the  church  and  tradition.  The- 
ology  he  placed  at  the  bead  of  all  the  sciences ;  reve- 
lation is  the  completion  and  perfecting  of  human  rea- 
son; in  all  knowledge,  including  philosophical  and 
thedogical,  harmony  necessarily  reigna.  '*  Theology 
develops  immediately  the  contents  of  Scripture ;  spec- 
Dlation  is  the  link  between  Scriptnre  and  natural 
reason.  It  receives  what  is  true  in  earlier  specula- 
tion, and  connects  with  it  tiioM  truths  which  reason 
might  indeed  know  of  itself  but  which  it  would  never 
have  found  without  the  impulse  which  revelation  ^ves 
it  Christian  philosophy  can  therefore  be  reconciled 
with  faith,  since  it  asserts  rational  truths  which  every 
wise  man  admits,  although  if  left  to  himself  be  would 
not  have  known  them.  This  corresponds  not  only  to 
Christian  philosophy,  bat  also  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, which  most  brmg  all  truth  to  divine  truth, 
to  be  sobordinate  to  it  and  serve  IL  Propter  ctmteim- 
tiiun  Ckriitiaaam,  qua  vakt  omwm  verittUem  ducere  ad 
divinam,  vt  et  lubpnatur  et  famaletur.  Oput  Af<yvs,  p. 
41."  (Neander,  ffidoiy  of  Dngmat,  ii,  5fi4, 577.)  See 
an  ecsay  by  Saisset,  in  the  Revae  det  Deax  Mondes,  also 
in  Saisset'e  Precurseurt  el  diacipla  de  Deicariei  (Paris, 
1862 ;  transl.  by  Howiand,  in  Americm  PreA.  Beview, 
Oct.  1868);  and,  besides  the  vorka  cited  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  aee  Dannou  and  Leclerc,  In  Hat.  Uu.  de 
la  France,  xx,  280  i  Hoefer,  Hutare  de  la  Chimie,  t.  i , 
Iloefer,  Nbuc.  Buig.  Gen^raU.  iii.  91 :  Hitter,  OexAichie 
d.  ChrisUichen  PhUosophu,  iv,  473  sq. ;  Gieeeler,  Church 
Bid.  §  74 ;  Neander,  Church  liitl.  iv,  424 :  Biographia 
Brilatmica,  iv,  616;  Ingram,  On  the  Opm  Majtu  of 
Roger  Bacon  (Dublin,  1658.  8vo). 

Bacon,  Thomas,  one  of  the  early  Episcopal  min- 
isters  of  America,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Man  about 
1700,  and  waa  ordained  deacon  and  priest  1744.  He 
bad  prevkmsly  been  eninged  In  civil  pursuits,  and  in 
1737  published,  by  order  of  the  chief  commissioners 
and  governors  of  the  revenue  of  tlie  kingdom,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  a  "Complete  System  (rf  Revenoe  in  Eng- 
lund."  In  1745  he  came  to  Maryland,  and  liecame 
pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Oxford,  Talbot  county. 
Here  he  labored  faithfully  both  for  whites  and  colored. 
Mid  published  In  1780  Four  Sermom  on  the  Dutiee  of 
Maiter$  (London,  12mo).  They  were  republished  in 
1817  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meade  (late  biafaop  of  Virjtinia), 
who,  however,  left  out  the  title-page,  the  very  valua- 
ble preface,  and  some  other  portions,  In  one  place  to  the 
amount  of  six  pades,  and  this,  too,  without  a  hint  of 
any  such  omiSBions.  In  1768  he  was  transferred  to 
All  Saints',  Frederick  county,  a  parish  worth  about 
£1000  per  anmim.  In  1765  he  published  a  CoUect/on 
of  the  lawa  ofMar^and  (1000  pp.  fol.).  He  died  May 
24. 1766.— Spminte,  Annals,  v,  120,  Am.  Qwtr.  Church 
Jeemew,  Oct.  1866. 

Bacon,  William,  a  Presbyterian  (N.  S.)  minis- 
ter, was  horn  m  Cherry  Valley,  N.T^  Angaat.1789, 
and  p-adiiated  at  Union  College  In  1818.  He  studied 
theology  with  Drs.  Nott  and  Yates,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  Presi)yt9ry  of  BulTalo  in  1H17.  He  serx-od  as 
pastor  at  Waterloo,  Cayuga,  Cortland,  and  Saratoga 
Spring!!,  nnd  as  mi^^stonari-  in  Troy,  N.T.,  and  PhUa- 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  New  Orleans.  I^  His  Uter  years 
were  spent  in  retirement  and  a IBhition,  but  not  In  idle- 
ness ;  his  time  was  taken  up  in  writing  f<H-  the  press. 


Besides  numerous  contributions  to  periodicala,  he  pub- 
lished Tradi  on  Ep'ucopacs,  Old  and  A'w  School  Prri- 
byterianmn,  Salvaiion  made  Sure,  SahatioH  in  EmttL 
etc.  HediedApril2,1863.— Wilson,  AvsiyfarNBffiC. 
Almanac,  1864,  p.  283. 

Baoontboip.   See  Bacos,  John. 

Bacularii,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  which  spnag  ^ 
in  1528,  and  was  bo  called  because  its  members  b»- 
lieved  that  it  was  a  sin  to  cariy  any  other  anas  this 
a  stick  (bactdta) ;  and  that  it  was  forbidden  to  Chris- 
tians to  re^t  violence  by  violenee,  becnoae  our  Lvd 
orders  him  who  is  smitten  on  one  cheek  to  offer  the 
other ;  they  also  held  it  to  be  contrarj-  to  the  spirit  <d 
Christianity  to  bring  any  one  to  justice.  Tbey  an 
also  called  SteUevians. — London,  £ix/.  Dkt.  i,  61& 

Bad.   See  Lnmir. 

Badby,  Jonx,  an  English  mechanic,  bom  in  the 
14th  century,  and  who  fell  a  martyr  in  the  persecntitn 
against  the  Lollards,  whose  principles  he  had  adopted. 
He  replied  to  Arundel,  the  archbishop  of  CanterbinT. 
who  waa  disputing  with  him  on  transabstantiation. 
that  were  the  Host  the  body  of  God,  there  would  be 
some  20,000  gods  in  England,  while  he  believed  but 
in  one.  He  was  bnmt  at  Smitiifield  in  1409,  and  re- 
mained steadfsst  to  tiie  end. 

Badoook,  Saxubl,  an  English  thedc^Elan.  ban 
alt  South  Molton,  Devonshire,  in  1747,  died  at  Loodoo 
in  1788.  He  was  first  a  dissenting  minister,  bat  io 
1787  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  wa£ 
a  contributor  to  the  Ijindon  Jievieio,  MonMy  Beviem, 
and  several  other  periodicals.  His  review  of  Priest- 
ley's Hidory  of  the  CormpHona  of  Chriattaiuty  (in 
Monthfy  Beview,  June  and  August,  1788)  waa  general- 
ly regarded  as  the  best  refotation  of  Priestley's  views. 
Priestley  answered  immediately  (**  A  Biplj/  tke  Am- 
madreraiont,  etc.,  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  Jmf, 
178.%"),  and  Badcock  ag^n  replif^  by  another  artkk 
in  the  Monthly  Bfview  (Sept.  1783).'  He  also  pub- 
lished in  the  (Jentleman's  Magazine.  1785,  some  me- 
moirs of  the  Wesleys,  charging  them  with  Jacobiti^m. 
which  John  Wesley  refuted.— Allibone,  Dictionary  of 
A  uthort,  i,  98 ;  Jones,  Chriit.  Biognpl^,  s.  t.  ;  Wedey. 
Workt,  N.Y.  «a.  TiL  256, 414. 

Baden,  Graxd-ddcht  op,  one  of  the  tainor  Gcr^ 
man  states.   See  GsRiiAirT. 

I.  Chtirck  History. — We  have  no  precise  lofbrmatiBa 
as  to  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
country  now  forming  the  grand-duchy  of  Badee.  Hk 
reports  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Fridolin  (q.  v.)  n 
the  6th  or  7tfa  centurj',  TVudprat  in  the  Brnagaa  ^wrt 
640,  and  I^mins  on  the  Island  of  Reichenan,  are  large- 
ly  mixed  np  with  legends.  Toward  the  begin qIdk  af 
the  8th  century  the  majori^  of  the  populatien  was 
converted,  principally  through  the  efTorta  of  the  Usb- 
ops  of  Strasbui^  and  Constance,  which  sees  had  heea 
erected  in  the  7th  century.  The  Univer»^  <^  Heidel- 
berg, in  the  Palatinate,  was  founded  in  1386 ;  that  of 
Freiburg  (then  under  Austrian  rule)  in  1456,  both  of 
which  fostered  a  Sfurit  of  oppoution  to  the  convptkuu 
in  the  Church.  Under  the  laflufoice  ot  Tauler  (q.  v.) 
when  preacher  at  Sthwbnrg,  and  of  the  writings  of  Sno 
(q.  v.),  an  association  of  pious  mystics,  the  Friendi  ef 
God  (q.  v.),  labored  sealoosly  for  evangelising  the  lov- 
er classes  of  the  people.  Among  other  illustrioiis  men 
who  prepared,  in  this  region,  the  way  for  the  Refbnna- 
tion  of  the  16th  century,  we  mention  JettHne  of  Prague, 
John  Wessel,  Reuchlin,  Agricola,  and,  later  (UllV 
Wolfgang  Capito.  Of  great  influence  was  the  viiit 
of  Luther  and  his  disputation  in  April,  1518,  and  two 
years  later  he  received  assurances  of  the  approbaboo 
of  his  writings  from  John  von  Botzheim  in  ConstaBce. 
and  Caspar  Hedio  (Heyd).  Among  the  pioneera  of 
evangelical  preaching  were  Urban  Regius,  John  Eber- 
lin,  Jacob  Otter,  Erbard  Schnepf,  etc ;  among  tiw 
first  noblemen       ^^mc^|tn^^4^^^  of  the  fist 
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ormation,  the  Ctrant  von  Wertbeim  and  Goetz  Ton 
Berlicfaingen.    The  bishops  «f  Mentz,  Wurzfaurg,  tnd 
Spire8,  however,  opposed  the  Reformation,  especially 
after  the  pr(nnul>nition  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  In 
Freiburg  some  2000  evangelical  booka  were  burnt  in 
the  presence  of  the  minister,  aod  many  ProtestaDta, 
both  ministers  and  IsTnten,  had  to  flee.  In  Constance, 
however,  the  citizens  protected  the  works  of  Luther 
against  the  imperial  edict,  and  John  Wanner,  a  follow* 
er  of  Luther,  became  catbedral  preacher.   In  the  Aus- 
trian part  of  Baden,  where  Anabaptist  and  revolution- 
arj-  movements  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  ReformatitBi,  the  Anstrian  government  succeed- 
ed  in  crushing  out  Protestantism  altogether(Dec.l62d). 
After  the  Diet  of  Spires  (1526)  the  Reformation  made 
rapid  progress  in  Wertheim,  the  Lovlands  of  Baden, 
Pforzheim,  Dorlacb,  and  even  in  the  Palatinate  under 
the  mlnistty  of  John  Galling.  Tet  the  opposition  con- 
tinned  in  the  upper  countries,  and  in  Freiburg  Peter 
Speyler,  preacher  at  Schlatt,  was  drowned  in  the  111. 
In  Constance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Reformation  was 
firmly  MtahlUied ;  clerical  celibacy  was  abolished  in 
1S&6,  and  the  UsbojM  and  chapter  were  compelled  to 
leave.    In  1580  Constance  adopted  the  Tetrapotitan 
Confession,  and  joined  the  Schmalcaldian  confederacy. 
After  Margrave  Philip's  death,  1535,  the  northern 
half  becarao,  altogether  Protestant,  while  the  southern 
remained  Romish.    In  August,  1548,  Constance  was 
pat  under  the  ban  of  the  emfdre  for  not  accepting  the 
Interim  (q.  v.),  and  the  Romlafa  worship  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  persecutions  commenced  afresh,  which  did 
not  end  even  at  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555).  Tet 
alter  that  event,  Margraves  Charles  11  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach,  Philibert  of  Baden-Baden,  and  Duke  Christopher 
of  Wurtemberg  aided  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 
Under  the  Elector  iVederick  III  Calvinism  was  more 
particularly  flavored.   In  1561  the  dector  introduced 
the  Heidelberg  Catecfaism,  which  he  himself  had  com- 
posed with  the  aid  of  Olevianus  and  Ursinos,  in  the 
place  of  the  catechisms  of  Luther  and  Brentz,  In 
his  possessions  Calvinism  was  established,  but  in  the 
other  districts  of  Baden  Latbcninism  maintained  the 
ascendency.    The  Romish  worship  was  for  a  time  re- 
established in  Baden-Baden  by  Duke  Albrecht  of  Ba- 
varia and  Margrave  Philip,  BuccesBin-  of  Philibert,  who 
joined  the  Romish  Church  in  his  fifteenth  year.  The 
contest  between  the  two  evangelical  conl^ssions  was 
renewed  by  the  Fonaula  ConcoMia  (q.  v.),  till  a  union 
was  effected  in  1821  at  a  synod  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  both  the  churches.    Since  18&4,  when  the  General 
Synod  met  again  for  the  itrst  time,  this  union  has  been 
CMifirmed  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  catechism,  a 
new  agenda  (q.  v.),  and  a  new  hymn>book.    In  1848  a 
sapreme  ecclesiastical  council  was  created  for  the  ad- 
minbtration  of  eccleriastical  aflTairs.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  people  were  pleased  with  the 
union:  only  a  small  Itody  of  Lutherans-demanded  the 
tnaintenance  of  the  pnre  doctrines  and  practices  of 
their  church ;  and  when  they  saw  that  their  wishes 
could  not  be  gratified  In  the  State  Church,  they  se- 
ceded.  Several  years  of  persecution,  however,  passed 
before  they  succeeded  in  obtdning  legal  recognition  as 
a  Lutheran  Church.    Within  the  State  Church,  in 
which,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  unioA,  Rationalism  pre- 
vailed, and  was  taught  t)y  men  like  Paulus  (q.  v.),  a 
hot  contest  arose  between  the  Rationalistic  and  evan- 
gelieal  parties.    The  General  Synod  of  1857  resolved 
to  Intradnoe  after  ImS  a  new  e^aida,  in  which  the  lit- 
n^^l  part  of  divine  service  Is  considerably  enlarged 
and  the  forms  of  prayer  greatly  ciianged  (see  B&br, 
/Ab  Badiache  Kirdtaihuck,  Carlsrahe,  1859).  About 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  rentnr>',  the  more  cnltivated 
of  the  Roman  clergA'  of  Baden,  nnder  the  ^idance  of 
saeh  men  as  Wessenberg  (q.  v.),  proposed  many  liberal 
refiinniu  Indeed  a  lai^  portion  of  the  priestftood  de- 
manded the  abolition  at  celibacy,  tiie  introduction  of 
tha  Gennan  language  at  cUvine  aervioe,  the  convoca- 


tion of  diocesan  synods  with  lay  delegations,  and  oth- 
er reforms.  The  povemment  desired  to  muke  Weo- 
senbcrg  the  first  archbishop  of  the  newly-erected  see, 
of  Freibnrjr,  but  could  not  obtain  the  papal  confimia- 
tion.  A  reaction  in  &vor  of  ultramontane  views  com- 
menced nnder  the  Archtashop  Ticari  (1844),  and  in 
1858 a  violent  contest  began  between  State  and  Church, 
The  priests  redeired  one  class  of  directions  ftvm  the 
archbishop,  and  another  tram  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
council  of  the  state.  Some  priests  were  arrested  for 
siding  with  the  archbishop,  others  were  suspended  ec- 
clesiastically fbr  obeying  the  government  The  arch- 
bishop excommonicated  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
supreme  ecclesiastical  council,  and  was  himself  arrest- 
ed in  1854.  The  Legislature  unwaveringly  supported 
the  government,  which,  however,  showed  itself  anxious 
to  conclude  a  compromise  wifh  the  archbishop.  Ne- 
gotiations with  Rome  concerning  a  convention  (con- 
cordat) were  eagerly  pursued  in  1855,  but  were  not 
concluded  before  1859.  The  convention  with  Rome 
created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Cbambers  In  1860  decMedly  refused  to  ntify 
it,  uid  It  was  at  length  alnndoned  1^  the  government 
also.    See  Cokcorpat. 

II.  EcclegUuiical  Statittia. — ^The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  was,  in  18&1,  983,476;  of  memlwrs  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  472,258 ;  of  Mennonites  and  other 
dissidents,  2554 ;  of  Israelites,  25,268.  The  Evangeli- 
cal Church  is  divided  Into  38  dioceses  (deaneries)  and 
330  parishes.  All  the  pastors  of  a  diocese,  with  hiJf 
the  number  of  lay  deputies  of  the  local  church  coun- 
cils, meet  every  third  year  in  a  synod.  In  the  year 
after  the  meeting  of  a  synod,  all  the  clergj-men  of  a 
diocese  meet  under  the  presidency  of  the  dean  for  the 
discussion  ol  moral  questions ;  and  in  the  third  year 
a  school  convention  is  held  in  a  similar  manner  for 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  primary  schools,  which  in 
Baden,  as  in  ever}'  German  state,  have  a  denomina- 
tional character,  and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
clerg;-.  The  General  Synod  meets  regularly  every 
seventh  year,  but  may  at  any  time  be  convoked  hy 
order  of  the  grand-duke.  Every  two  dioceses  elfct  a 
clerical  delegate,  and  every  four  dioceses  a  lay  dele- 
gate. The  grand-duke  adds  to  this  number  of  dele- 
gates two  dericoland  two  lay  members  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council,  one  profeasor  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Heidelberg,  and  a  commissary  who  pre- 
sides. A  theological  facnity  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Heidelberg:  it  has  counted  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians 
of  Germany,  such  as  Rothe,  Schenkel,  Umbreit,  and 
Ullmano.  The  two  latter  are  known  In  the  literary 
world  OS 'the  founders  of  the  best  German  theological 
quarterly,  the  Sfitdten  md  KrilHat.  Connected  with 
the  theological  faculty  is  also  an  evangelical  Preach- 
erg'  Seminary,  at  which  every  native  candidnte  for  the 
ministry  must  spend  one  year.  For  the  training  of 
teachers  there  is  a  Protestant  Normal  School.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Frei- 
burg, has  85  deaneries,  with  747  parishes,  2  normal 
schools,  and  a  theological  &enlty  connected  with  the 
Univefd^  of  Freiburg.  The  lilieral  school  among  the 
Roman  clergy  is  dying  out.  A  theological  quarterly 
was  for  some  years  published  by  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  Freiburg,  Imt  is  discontinued.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated Roman  theologians  in  the  present  centun- 
have  been  Hug  and  Hirscber;  a  Romanist  writer  of 
great  influence  among  the  people  Is  AlhanStolz.  Some 
convents  of  nuns  have  been  established  since  1848. 
The  Lutheran  seceders  from  the  State  Church  (old 
Lutheran  Church)  had,  in  1859,  three  parishes  with 
about  000  memtwrs.  The  principal  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  Protestantism  in  Baden  is  Vierordt,  Gesckkhte 
der  SvangtUtchen  Kirclte  in  Bnden.  Sec  also  Wiggera, 
Kirckl.  Statufik,  il,  208, 207 ;  Schem,  &des.  YearJiook 
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of  the  16tti  centnry,  was  bom  ftbont  1490.  He  wu 
the  tutor  of  Duko  Ludwig  1 1  of  Zweihrncken,  and  aub- 
sequentlf  (after  pastor  of  Landa,u,  a  town  in  the 
'  Buvarian  Palatinate.  He  adhered  to  the  Reformation 
in  1521,  and  worked  for  ita  introduction  Into  Landau 
with  aueh  ml  and  nicceaa,  that  at  the  time  of  hia 
death  only  a  ftw  canons  and  monks  of  the  Angus- 
tine  convent  remained  in  oonnectlon  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Charcb.  Bader  was  one  of  the  firat  reform- 
ers who  published  an  outline  of  the  doctrines  held  by 
the  reformed  churches  (^£m  Gaprdck-Bichlem  vom 
Anfange  da  ckriitiichen  JLebau,  Strasborg,  1626)  sev- 
eral years  before  the  appearance  of  Luther's  cate- 
cfaisms.  In  1537  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the 
Anabaptists,  and  espedaUy  against  ttie  learned  Denck. 
His  views  on  the  lord's  Supper  were  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  Zuinglios  and  Bucer,  and  a  tabular  sum- 
mary  of  them  (Summarium  umd  Rechentchafl  vom 
AbetUmahl  unteret  Herm  J.  C.)  was  printed  in  1533  at 
Stnubarg  on  one  side  of  a  folio  sheet.  He  was,  itt 
general,  like  his  flriend  Bucer,  for  a  reconciliation  of 
mo  refbrmstory  parties.  In  later  years  Bader  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  SchwenkfleM,  wlio  visited  him  at 
Landau,  and  most  of  bis  flriends  at  Strasboi^  and 
Zweibrucken  were  on  this  account  greatly  displeased 
with  him.  Bader  died  in  Aogust,  1545. — Herzog, 
ReaUEiici/klopadU,  supplem.  i,  160. 

Badger  is  the  interpretation  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  of 
the  word  OnPl,  tack'tuK  (Ezek.  xvl,  10 ;  Sept.  Skpfm- 
ra  vanvOtva ;  Aid.  ed.  idv$tva  ;  Compl.  vdvSiva,  al. 
TTtTTvpuifiiva  in  Exod.  xxv,  5;  Alex,  cipfiara  uyia 
in  Exod.  xxxv,  7 ;  vdnvBos,  Aq.  and  Sytn.  iavOwa 
in  £zek.  xvl,  10 ;  Vulg.  pdlei  uihAIhhb,  kmtfmtu)  •  but 
many  donbt  ita  correctness,  unce  the  badger  is  not 
found  in  Southern  Asia,  and  has  not  as  yet  lieen  no- 
ticed oat  of  Europe.  The  word  occurs  lo  the  ploral 
form  in  Exod.  xxv,  6 ;  xxvi,  14 ;  xxxv,  7,  23 ;  xxxvi, 
19;  xxxix,34;  Num.  iv,  6,  8, 10, 11, 12, 14,  26 ;  and, 
in  connection  with  tHs,  oroth',  "skins,"  is  used  to 
denote  the  covering  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  and  of  other  sacred  vessels.  In  Ezek. 
xvi,  10,  it  indicates  the  materiul  of  which  the  shoes  of 
women  were  made.  Possibly  the  Latin  teunu  or  taxo, 
the  ori,;inal  of  the  Spanish  taaxm,  Itul.  taito,  Fr.  tau- 
mm,  Genii.  dacAt,  is  the  same  word  as  UuAodh ;  and 
these  designate  the  badger.  This,  however,  appears 
to  be  the  only  support  for  the  rendering  "badger" 
(m«/ef  texuf)  besides  that  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrsst 
(K3*30D,  '^taxus,  sic  dictus  quia  gaudet  et  superbit  in 
coloribna  multis,"  Buxtorf,  Zer.  Itab.  s.  v.).   See  Zo- 
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The  ancient  interpreters  understand  by  it  a  color 
Riven  to  leather,  e.  g.  Sept  imKii&tva :  so  Aqnila, 
A>nnn]achHs,  and  the  Syriac,  which  are  followed  by 

Biwhart  illinrnz.  i\,  387),  RoseninQller  (Schol.  ad  V.  T., 
Exod.  xxv,  6;  Ezek.  xvi,  10),  Byneus  (de  Calceu 
HebrtBonm,  lib.  i,  ch.  3),  Scbeuchzer  (P^.  Sacr.  in 


Exod.  xxv,  6),  and  others.     Parkhurst  (Seft.  Ur. 
s.  v.),  observes  that  "on  outermoat  covering  frc  tfcr 
tabernacle  of  axnre  or  sky-blue  was  very  proper  t» 
represent  the  sky  or  azure  boundary  of  the  syrten," 
But  this  is  men  conjecture.    The  Talmodists  aay  6m 
It  is  an  animal  like  k  wnud.    Others,  ms  Gtaaa  nai 
Harenberg  (in  Mmao  Brem.  ii,  813),  have  flMt^tht 
that  some  kind  of  wolf,  known  by  Ute  Greek  mmt 
duf,  and  the  Arabic  Skt^ul  is  intended.  Hasm 
(in  Di$»ert.  PhUolog.  SyBose.  diss,  ix,  $  17)  and  Bit- 
ching, in  his  preface  to  the  Epitome  of  Schenckur'i 
P^/titxt  Sacra,  are  of  opinion  that  iadiaak  denote*  a 
cetacean  *nini«l,  the  Trickecktu  nKawrtet  of 
which,  however,  is  only  found  tn  Amerks  and  the 
West  Indies.    Others,  with  Sebald  Ban  (CfamMri.  A 
Us  qua  ex  AixA.  ra  utum  TiJiemac.  JitenaU  repeiia, 
TraJ.  ad  Rhen.  1753,  ch.  ii),  are  in  fovor  of  tackok  lep- 
resenting  some  kind  of  seal  (^Pkoca  vitmUiKi,  Xjb.).  Dr. 
Geddes  (CrU.  Sem.  Exod.  xxv,  5)  is  of  the  same  opiD- 
ion.    Gesenios  understands  (^Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  aoatt 
"  kind.of  seal  or  badger,  or  other  nmilar  (<)  creature." 
Of  modon  writers  Dr.  Kitto  (/%t  BiU.  on  Exod.  xxv, 
6)  thinks  that  taekatk  denotes  some  cleu  rt!TPf'  as 
in  all  probatttlity  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal  would 
not  have  been  used  for  the  sacred  coverings.    TV  ' 
corresponding  Arabic  word  is  not  only  a  do/pkim,  hot 
also  a  teal,  and  seals  (?)  were  numerous  on  the  sborH 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Strab.  xvi,  776).    Tbe  etv- 
mology  of  the  word  in  Heb.  is  Isvorable  to  this  view, 
from  the  root  ITSTI,  cta«AoA^  to  rttt ;  and  seals  no  Icm  i 
than  badgere  are  somnolent  animals.    (See  Sinumii  ' 
ExercUatio  de  Dnn,  Hal.  1785.)     Maurer,  howew 
{CommaU.  m  ExodS),  derives  it  from  the  root  UHT,  I 
taekatk',  to  pmetratt,  a  notion  which  suits  the  bsmnr- 
ing  of  the  badger  as  well  as  the  pinnging  of  the  seal 
Pliny  Oi)  56)  mentions  the  vse  of  the  skins  of  seals  bf 
a  covering  for  tents,  and  as  a  protection  from  light- 
ning.   (Comp.  Plut  Symp.  v,  9;  Sueton.  Octav.  90; 
Faber,  Arekaol.  Hthr.  i,  115.)    The  focAoai  has  alfs  , 
been  identified  with  the  TWcAecAus  marhua  of  Lib-  ' 
n»DS,  and  with  the  sea-fow  called  koHamtin  or  dmgimf. 
Others  find  it  in  an  animal  of  the  hyena  kind,  which  | 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  taheA  (Botta's  Vtigaffe  ream, 
1941).    Robinson  (Rftearchet,  i,  171)  mentioos  aandab 
made  of  tbe  thick  ekin  of  a  fish  which  is  caoght  in  the 
Red  Sea.   It  is  a  species  of  halicore,  named  by  Ehmi- 
berg  (SyirA.  Pkya.  ii)  HaHcora  Hempridiii.     The  skin 
is  clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  the  Tabernacle.  Accordhig 
to  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  on  tbo  coast  call  this  animal 
Naka  and  Lothm.    AraUan  naturalists  appBed  Iks 
term  etuan  alma,  "man  of  the  sea,"  to  this  cnatuR. 
Thevenot  speaks  of  a  kind  of  sea-man,  which  is  tak«B 
near  the  port  of  Tor.    "  It  is  a  great  strong  fish,  aid 
bath  two  hands,  which  are  like  the  hands  of  a  man, 
saving  that  the  fingers  are  joined  together  with  a  skiD. 
like  jhe  foot  of  a  goose ;  but  the  skin  of  the  fish  is  likr 
tho  skin  of  a  wild  goat  or  chamois.    When  tiiey  spr 
tiiat  fish,  they  strike  him  on  the  hack  with  barpio^ 
irons,  as  they  do  whales,  and  so  kill  him.    They  nte 
Uie  skin  of  it  for  making  bucklers,  which  are  mnsiwt- 
proof."    Niebubr  adds  the  information  that  "a  wt- 
chant  of  Abusbahr  called  dahaik  that  fiah  which  the 
captains  of  English  ships  call  porpoiat."    Tbe  sauie  ' 
traveler  reports  that  be  saw  pndipous  schools  of  disM 
animals  swimming.   Professor  Rappell  (Jlfits.  SemA, 
i,  118,  t.  6),  who  saw  the  creatun  on  the  ccttal  hub 
<rf'  the  Abyssinian  coast,  ascertained  hy  personal  ex-  | 
amioation  that  the  creature  in  question  was  a  sort  of  I 
dugonir,  a  genus  of  marine  Pachydermota,  to  whick  b« 
gave  the  name  of  Halicore  toimuxcK^',  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  the  tackaik  of  Moses.    It  grows  b* 
eighteen  feet  in  length.    See  Wraue.  I 
*'  In  tbe  i»esent  state  of  zoolo^cal  knowledge,  bow-  J 
ever.  It  is  not  necenaiy  t^  fefato.thd  .notiona  that  J 
facAatttwutheiOai^W^AeMiiUr^lW  I 
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or  of  the  walrus,  s  Polar  animd,  or  of  the  dugong  or 
»eal,  for  neither  of  these  Is  known  in  the  Indian,  Bed, 
or  Persian  Seas,  and  there  Is  little  probability  that  in 
remote  aiges  they  frequented  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  current  sweeps  all 
things  Dortltward;  still  less  that  they  nestled  in  the 
lakes  of  the  Delta,  where  crocodiles  then  abounded. 
But  Nlebuhr's  hint  respecting  the  name  lachtuh,  given, 
vith  some  reference  to  colors,  to  a  species  of  delphinus 
or  porpoise,  by  the  Arabs  near  Cape  MossendBin,  may 
deserve  contideration,  since  the  same  people  still  make 
small  rounded  hncklers  and  soles  6t  sandals  of  the 
boaCs  skin,  which  is  a  cetaceons  animal,  perhaps  iAsa- 
tical  with  Kiebnhr's.    This  material  mi^t  have  been 
obtuned  from  the  caravan-traders  of  Yemen,  or  from 
the  Ismaelttes  of  Edom,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fitted  for  other  purposes  than  pack-saddles  and 
sandal-aoles.  Contiderinft  tadtoA,  therefore,  not  to  in- 
dicate a  color,  but  the  skin  of  an  animal,  which  may 
have  derived  Its  name  from  its  color,  probably  deep 
gray,  asb,  or  slaty  (fiy$^nu£),  we  most  look  for  the  ob- 
ject in  question  to  tiie  zoology  of  the  region  around,  or 
to  places  accessible  by  means  of  the  traders  and  trib- 
ute importations  of  raw  materials  io  E^-pt,  where  we 
actoally  observe  leopard  or  panther  skins,  and  others 
of  a  Binaller  animal  with  a  long  fox-tail,  represented 
in  the  triumphal  procession  ofTbothmes  III  at  Thebes 
(Wilkinaon'aj(«e,£pjjifu»M^i,pl.4).  Thesemayhave 
been  of  a  canine  genus,  such  as  the  agriodna,  or  moga- 
lotis  Lalandii,  which  is  actually  iran-gray ;  or  of  a 
viverroua  species,  of  which  there  are  many  in  AMca 
both  gray  and  spotted.    Still  these  are  unclean  ani- 
roala,  and  tot  this  reason  we  turn  to  another  %iew  of 
the  case,  which  may  prove  the  moat  safisfhctory  that 
can  DOW  be  obtained.    Negroland  and  Central  and 
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Eastern  Africa  contain  a  number  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals of  the  great  antelope  liunily;  they  are  known 
to  tiie  natives  under  various  names,  such  as  paauie, 
empacaite,  Uiaeaue,/iKimet  and  tachaiUe,  all  more  or 
less  varfatiflB  itf  the  word  tachashi  they  are  of  condd- 
erable  die,  often  rtf  slaty  and  purple-gray  colors,  and 
might  be  termed  stag-goats  and  ox-goats.  Of  these 
one  or  more  occur  in  the  hunting-scenes  on  Epj-ptinn 
rotmuments,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the 
skins  were  accessible  in  aQundance,  and  may  have 
been  dressed  with  the  hair  on  for  coverings  of  hag- 
gle, and  for  boots,  such  as  we  see  worn  by  the  human 
iigures  in  the  same  processionB.  Thus  we  have  the 
greater  nnmber  the  coiditlons  of  the  question  suf> 
ficiently  realized  to  enable  as  to  draw  the  inference 
that  teUSiaah  refars  to  a  ruminant  of  the  Aigocerine  or 
Damaline  gronpa,  most  likely  of  an  Iron-gray  or  slaty- 
colored  spedes"  (Kitto^  a.  v.).  See  Ahtblopk. 

Bag,  a  parse  or  poach.  The  following  words  in 
the  original  are  Uius  rendered  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible:  1.  B'^'IH,  e*ari(',  a^wcfe*  (Sept.  0v\a- 
roc,  Vaig.  Menu),  tiw  *'  bags"  in  which  Naaman 
bound  up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Gehasi  (2  Kings 
V,  28),  probably  so  called,  according  to  Genenius,  from 
their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The  word  only  occurs  be- 
sides in  Isa.  iii,  22  (A.  V.  "  crisping-pins"),  and  there 
denotes,  the  reticules  carried  by  the  Hebrew  ladies.  2. 
C^S,  Ids  (Sept.  fiapainroc,  fta^vviov,  Vulg.  sacciAa, 
taccelliu),  a  bag  for  carrying  weights  (Deut.  xxv,  18 ; 
Prov.  xvi,  11 ;  Kic.  vi,  11) ;  also  used  as  a  jmne  (Prov. 
i,  14 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  6) ;  hence  a  agi  (Prov.  zxili,  81).  8. 
ihs,  kdi'  (SepL  KuSiov,  Yolg.  pera),  transUted ' '  bag" 
in  1  Sam.  xvii,  40, 49,  is  a  word  f)t  most  general  mean- 
ing, and  is  generally  rendered  "vessel"  or  "instru- 
ment." Id  Gen.  xlli,  28,  it  is  the  "  sack"  in  which 
Jacob's*  sons  carried  the  com  which  they  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix,  7 ;  xxl,  5,  it  denotes  a 
bag  or  wallet  for  canying  food  (A.  V,  "  vessel ;" 
compare  Judg.  x,  5  ;  xlil,  10,  16).  The  shepherd's 
"  bag"  which  David  had  seems  to  have  been  worn  by 
him  as  necessary  to  his  calling,  and  was  probably, 
from  a  comparison  of  Zech.  xi,  16, 16  (where  A.  V. 
"instrtunents"  is  the  same  word),  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  lambs  which  were  unable  to  walk  or 
were  lost,  and  contained  materials  for  healing  such  as 
were  sick  and  binding  up  those  that  were  broken 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv,  4, 16).  4. 1113,  fseror'  (Sept.  tV 
Staftog,  5((r/ioc,  Vulg.  taccului},  properly  a  "bundle" 
(Gen.  xlii,  85 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  29),  appears  to  have  been 
Qsed  by  travellers  for  canying  money  during  a  long 
journey  (Prov.  vii,  20 ;  Hag.  i,  6 ;  compare  Luke  xll, 
88 ;  Toh.  ix,  5).  In  such  bundles"  the  priests  bound 
up  the  money  which  was  contributed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  Kings  xii,  10 ; 
A,  V.  "put  np  in  bags").  5,  The  "bag"  (yXuaaoKo- 
ftov,  Tolg.  loaiU)  which  Judas  carried  was  probably 
a  small  box  or  chest  (John  xii,  6;  xiil,  S9).  The 
Greek  word  Is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Sept.  for 
"chest"  in  2  Chron.  xxiv,  8, 10, 11,  and  originally  sig- 
nified a  box  used  by  musicians  for  carrj'ing  the  mouth- 
pieces of  theirinstruments.  6.  The  fiaXiivriav,  or  wtd- 
Ul  (Luke  X,  4 ;  xii,  83  j  xxii,  85, 36).  Of  these  terras  it 
will  only  be  necessary  here  to  discuss  one  application, 
which  they  all  sustain,  i.  e.  as  a  receptacle  for  money. 
The  money  deposited  In  the  treasuries  of  Eastern 
princes,  or  Intended  for  large  paj^ents,  or  to  he  sent 
to  a  government  as  taxes  or  tribute,  is  collected  in 
long,  narrow  bags  or  purses,  each  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  and  sealed  with  the  official  seal. 
As  the  money  is  counted  for  this  purpose,  and  sealed 
with  great  care  by  officers  properly  appointed,  the  bag 
or  purse  passes  current,  as  long  as  the  seal  remains 
nnbroken,  for  the  amount  marked  thereon.  In  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  large  sitms,  ,th|^ls/ 
ImpMtMit  convenience  in  < 
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meut  of  large  traneacdons  by  paper  is  unknown,  or 
where  a  currency  is  chiefly  or  wholly  of  silver;  it 
MTos  the  KTMt  trouble  of  coonting  or  weighing  loon 
money.  This  usage  Is  m  well  estabUBbed  that,  at  tbi» 
day,  tn  tlie  Levant,  *'  a  purse"  U  tbe  very  name  for  a 
certain  anunmt  of  money  (now  twen^--flve  dollars), 
and  all  large  payments  are  stated  in  "  purses."  The 
antiqui^  of  this  cos- 
torn  b  attested  by  the 
tnonumeDts  of  Egypt, 
in  which  the  ambas- 
sadors of  distant  na- 
doDS  are  represented 
ae  brining  tbelr  trib- 
atcs  in  sealed  bags  of 

.    .    .          money  to  Thothmes 

Andent  t^ypllun  Money-bag*     j,j  .  ^  ^^^^ 

same  bags  depotiited  intact  in  the  royal  treasoTA-  (Wil- 
kinson, i,  148,  aliridgm.).  When  coined  money  was 
not  used,  the  seal  must  have  been  considered  a  vouch- 
er not  only  fbr  the  amount,  but  for  tbe  purity  of  the 
metal.  The  money  collected  in  the  Temple,  in  the 
time  of  Joash,  seems  to  have  been  made  up  into  liags 
of  eqoal  value  after  this  fashion,  which  were  probalily 
delivered  sealed  to  those  who  paid  the  workmen  ("i 
Kings,  sU,  10 ;  comp.  also  2  Kings  v,  23 ;  Tobit  ix,  fi ; 
xi,ie>,— Smith,  Append. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Mohky. 

Bagger,  Ha!«s  Olesan,  a  Danish  theologian,  bom 
at  Lund  in  1646,  became  bishop  of  Zealand  in  1676, 
and  died  at  Copenha</en  In  16^3.  He  Is  the  author  of 
the  Danish  Church^Ritual,  which  4ras  Introduced  in 
16S6,  and  of  a  revised  altar-book,  both  of  which  are 
still  in  use  In  the  Danish  Church.  Being  consulted 
by  the  Danish  government  as  to  whether  tbe  interest 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  allowed  tbe  admission  to  Den- 
mark of  the  French  Calviniitts,  who  had  been  expelled 
by  Louis  XIV,  he  answered  in  the  negative,  because 
such  an  admission  "  would  ezpoae  the  souls  of  the  Lu- 
therans to  temptation  and  to  tbe  risk  of  everlasting 
damnation." — ^erer,  Umvertal-LexSctm,  a.  v. 

Ba'gO  (Bayu),  the  bead  of  one  of  tbe  Tsraelitish 
families  ('*sona"),  to  which  is  assigned  the  Uthi,  son 
of  iBtalcurioruB,  who  returned  IVom  the  captivity  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  40) ;  evidently  the  Biqvai  (q.  v.)  of  the 
true  text  (Ezra  viii,  14). 

l3ago'fld  (Baywnc),  the  eunich  (or  chamberlain) 
who  bad  charjiie  of  the  tent  of  Holofemes,  and  intro- 
duced Judith  (Jud.  xii,n.  13,16;  xili.l,  8;  xiv,  U). 
The  name  is  said  (Pott,  Etymol.  Funch  I,  xxxvit)  to 
be  equivalent  to  eunucA  in  Persian  (Plin.  HiM.  Nat. 
xlli,  4, 9),  and,  as  such,  was  imbably  a  title  of  office 
rather  than  a  personal  appellation  (see  Qolntil,  v,  12 ; 
comp.  Burmann  ad  Ovid.  Am.  ii,  2,1).  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  nnme  often  recnrring  in  Eastern  history 
(Ace  Smith's  Did.  of  Clot*.  Biag.  s.  v.)  even  so  late  as 
that  of  the  chief  eunuch  of  Herod's  harem,  who  was 
put  to  death  for  intriguing  with  the  Pharisees  (Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  xvii,  2, 4  ad  fln.)' 

Bag'oY  (Bayoi),  one  of  the  laraelitish  family  httada, 
whose  "sons"  (to  the  number  of  2066)  returned  from 
the  exile  (I  Esdr.  v,  14) ;  evidently  the  Biovai  (q,  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  14). 

BagoBes  (Bnywonc),  the  general  of  Artaserxes 
(probably  Mnemon ;  the  text,  as  emended  by  Hudson, 
has  rov  dXXou  'kprt^k^ov  v.r.  rov'Ayov  Apr.);  he 
sacrilegiously  eotwed  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
imposed  oppressive  taxes  npoa  the  Jews  (Josejriius, 
^n/.  xi,  7, 1). 

Bagot,  Lewis,  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Bjigland, 
was  liom  in  1740.  He  was  a  son  of  Lord  Bagot  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  liecame  s 
canon,  and  later,  sncces«vely  bishop  of  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich, and  St  Asapb.  He  died  in  1802.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  nnmeroustheolo^cal  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Tvodtt  IXtooma  on  He  AvpAeeief  oonocm- 


ing  the  Jirtl  EdabUtkmaU  and  oAtequaU  Hittrrj  ^ 
ChrMoM/jf,  prtached  ai  Ike  WariitrtoiaaM  Lteba^.  a 
IakcoIu'i  Jm  Clutptl,  1760. — AUibone,  DieHtmarj  rj 
Avthan,  i,  99 ;  Hoefer,  Bie-ffrapkie  GaiMtle,  iv,  16t>. 

Bagahaw,  William,  a  Nonconformist  mimMo. 
was  bom  in  1628,  and  died  in  1702.  His  seal  ia  th- 
northern  parts  of  Derbysliire  acquired  for  bim  the  tiLt 
of  "the  Apostle  of  the  Peak."  He  poblished  H'*- 
/iir  a  Tkirsfj/  Soul,  in  several  sermons  on  Bev.  xxi  \ 
(1663),  and  a  number  of  other  works.  SoneSOof 
works,  upon  various  subjects,  have  never  Iwen  pdotei 
— Allibone,  Dk  ioaary  of  Auihart,  i,  99. 

Baha'rumite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  iuA-Btxkarv- 
"^Ql^rtan ;  Sept. «  Bapeafti  v.  r.  BopMfu),  on  epdba 
of  Azmaveth,  one  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  n. 
88) ;  doubtless  as  being  a  native  of  Bahvrim  (q.  v.). 

Bahat.    See  Habble. 

Bahr,  Joseph  Friedrich,  a  German  tbeok^ias. 
was  bom  in  1718,  and  died  in  1776.  He  became,  in 
1789,  deacon  at  Bischofswerds;  in  1741,  pastor  a 
ScbonMd ;  and,  aftw  filling  Bevenl  other  ehiaeh  ps- 
utfams,  finally  became  superintendent.  He  «n«. 
'  among  other  worlu  against  the  Sociniana.  AiAaadlmj 
'  der  Ttmm  Lekrt  unaerer  erangtiMun  Kireke  wm  it. 
SterUickhit  und  dem  UH^ickm  Tode  dea  mntdUinln 
Cachlfckte$:  a  life  of  Christ  (Zie6eiu!^jcA*okfc  Jen 
ChritH),  1772.— Hoefer,  Biog.  Ginerak,  iv,  172. 

Bahrdt,  Charles  Fbbdbrick,  a  German  Ratint- 
alist,  notorious  alike  for  bis  bold  infidelity  and  far  bi: 
evU  Ufo.  was  bom  In  1741  at  Bisebobwerda.  He  stal- 
ied  at  Pforta  and  at  Leipzig,  where  his  father  was  pro 
fesBor  of  theology.  The  old  Lutheran  fiiith  was  (till 
taught  there ;  but  Emesti  was  one  of  the  profesaon 
and  «  new  era  was  dawning.  Bahnlt  first  imUbr! 
Crusius's  (q.  v.)  philosophical  orthodoxy.  In  1761  bt 
became  master,  and  began  to  lecture,  and  did  it  Ao- 
ently  and  with  applause,  on  dogmatic  tbetrfogy.  Hf 
soon  became  very  |>apular,  also,  from  his  eloquence  h 
the  pulfdt.  In  1768  he  was  compelled  to  re^gs  a- 
professor  ext.  of  theology  oa  account  of  a  charge  at 
adultery,  and  it  is  clear  that  even  thus  eariy  he  wi 
leading  a  very  immoral  lifo.  Through  tbe  influeoct 
of  Klotz,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  biblii-al  arctueology  at  Erfbrdt ;  bnt  he  socs 
fell  into  ill  repute  there,  and  next  obtained  a  chair  at 
Giessen.  Here  he  abandmied  tbe  doetrinea  of  Ae 
Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  and  pabUshed  aevMsl 
liooks  which  brought  down  the  wrath  even  of  Se^ci 
(q.  v.).  After  many  wanderings  to  and  fro  in  search 
of  £ame  and  wealth,  of  which  he  was  always  gieedr. 
yet  always  poor,  he  returned  to  Halle  in  1779.  Wu 
career  here  for  ten  years  was  erratic  and  diagiacefkl; 
he  wrote  books,  lectured  when  be  oonld  gat  heaRn. 
and  opened  a  tavern  In  a  vineyard,  with  tbe  asaistaiGe 
of  his  maid,  who  lived  with  bim  as  his  wife,  though 
his  own  good  wife  was  yet  alive.  In  1787  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  in  a  fortress.  In  1792  he  died. 
He  was  the  living  type  and  illustration  of  tbe  vulgar 
rationalism  of  his  age.  His  writings  were  "err  sb- 
merous  (nearly  ISO  In  nnmbor),  bnt  are  of  no  critical 
or  tbeol^cal  value,  and  ttioeftife  need  not  be  ali- 
mented.— Kabids,  Germm  JVnfesiawliaai,  di.  n,  p. 
ISO;  Hnrstii^Myof  AtfiDRaliMi,p.l8»-142. 

Bahu'rlm  (Heb.  Backttnat',  Q'''?n3,  w  f in  2 
Sam.  tii,  16;  xix,  17]  B-«-iina,  bm  gfnmmdt,  otherwiM 
j/omy  ntm't  village ;  Sept.  Baoirpi'/i,  bnt  Baxyt'pifi  [v.  r. 
Bapaxifi]  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16 ;  Joscpbos  Bayotipqc.  Amt. 
vii,  9,  7,  ed.  Ha\*ercamp ;  for  other  var.  readings,  see 
Reland,  Pnkctt.  p.  614),  a  place  not  fur  from  Jerusa- 
lem, of  which  the  slight  notices  remaining  connect  H 
almost  exclusively  with  the  flight  of  David  (q.  v.)  fhun 
his  son  Absalom  (q.  v.).  It  was  apparently  on  or  close 
to  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jtwdan  valley  to  Jen- 
salem.  Shimei,  the  son  of  G«»,o»sMpJL  here  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  18;  1  Kio^'^;'g^,'iiA^&-^^r{lIage,  when 
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David,  haviniileft  the  "top  of  the  mount"  behind  him, 
>Tas  making  his  way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet 
into  the  Jordan  valley  below,  ShinMi  isnied  forth,  and 
runnint*  akng  (JoeepbuB  iiaTpixw")  on  the  ride  or 
"  rib**  of  the  hill  over  ai^OBt  the  king's  par^,  flung 
bis  stones  and  duat,  and  fool  abuse  (xvi,  6),  with  a 
virulence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in  the  East 
towturd  fallen  greatness,  however  eminent  it  may  pre- 
vioaslj'  have  been.    Here  in  the  court  of  a  house  was 
the  well  in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their 
pursuers  (xvii,  18).    In  his  account  of  tha  occurrence, 
Joseph  us  (Ant,  vii,  9, 7)  distinctly  statos  that  Bahurlm 
lay  off  the  main  road  (jraicic  tKrpairivTtc  rrj;  iSov), 
which  agrees  well  with  the  account  of  Shimei's  be- 
havior.   Here  Phaldel,  the  husband  of  Hictial,  bade 
farewell  to  hla  wife  on  her  return  to  king  David  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  16).    Bahorim  must  have  been 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Bei^Jamin ;  but  it  is 
not  mendoned  in  the  lists  in  Joftbuo,  nor  is  any  expla- 
nation given  of  Its  being  Benjamite,  u,  from  Shimei's 
residing  there,  we  may  conclode  it  wss.   In  the  Tar^ 
gam  Jonathan OD  2  Sam.  xvi,fi,  we  find  it  ^ven  as 
A  bnon  0^^?) :  Iwt  the  sltnatfam  of  Almon  (see  Joeh. 
xxi,  18)  will  not  at<all  suit  the  requirements  of  Bahn- 
rim.    i)T.  Barclay  conjectures  that  the  place  lay  whoe 
some  ruins  (apparently  those  called  Kubbth  on  Von  de 
Veldo*fl  Map.  near  the  remains  of  Ddr  et-Sid,  as  in 
Kobinsoa'a  Jtetearckes,  ii,  109)  still  exist  close  to  a  Wa- 
dgf  Xmnabg,  which  runs  in  a  straight  course  for  three 
miles  from  Olivrt  toward  Jordan,  offering  the  near- 
est, though  not  the  best  route  {Ciig  of  t/ie  Gnat  King, 
p.  668). 

AzMAVETH  "  the  Barhnmite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  81),  or 
"the  Baharumite".  (1  Chron.  xi,  38),  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard,  is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that 
we  bear  of  except  Shimei. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Baler,  John  WiLUAH,  a  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at 
Knnmbeqc  in  1647.  He  was  s  member  of  several 
Gemun  u^vmities,  and  rector  and  theolc^ical  pro- 
fe^isor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  died  in 
1694.  He  wrote,  Con^wnciiim  Thfologia;Potitic<i!(JeaA, 
1686, 8vo,  often  reprinted) ft  Purgatorio  (Jena,  1G77, 
4to)  i—DeAqaa  huirah  Potitificiontm  (Jena.  1692, 4U>) : 
—Coilatio  doctrina  Quackerontm  et  Protatanttum  (Jena, 
IfiM,  4to).—Biog.  Umc.  iii,  228;  Winer,  Tluol.IMmt- 
lur. — Landon,  Ecckt.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Bail  (Heb.  yj^,  aroA',  to  become  twrety;  Gr.  iy~ 
■fvaa^ai)-,  as  a  legal  regulation,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Hoflaie  civil  poli^,  nor  it  the  word  found  In  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  custom  neverthelesa 
prevailed  among  the  (later)  Hebrews,  as  is  evident 
fVom  tbe  many  allusions  to  ft  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Indeed,  these  maxims  are  e\-idence  of  great  rigor  in 
the  enforcement  of  such  obligations  (Prov.  xi,  15 ;  xvii, 
18 ;  xxii,  26),  and  recommend  great  caution  (vi  sq.) 
in  view  of  tiie  fact  Oat  the  secority  was  treated  quite 
as  severely  as  tlw  debtor  (comp.  the  Mishna,  B<Aa 
Batkm,  X,  7)  in  whose  stead  he  was  held  (Prov.  xx, 
18;  xxU,27).  A  somewhat  milder  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Apocrypha  (Sir.  xxix,  17),  yet  not  with- 
out a  warning  to  prudence  (viii,  16 ;  xxix,  81  [24]). 
—Winer,  i,  200.    See  Sdrktt. 

Bailey,  Jacob,  a  "ftvntier  missionary"  of  the 
Proteetaat  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Rowley, 
UasB.,  1781.  He  gnidnated  at  Harvard  in  1766,  and 
in  I7M  was  Hcensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational 
Association  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  In  1769  he  left  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  embarked  for  England,  to  be 
ordained  for  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England. 
In  March  of  the  following  year  he  waa  ordained,  and 
*pp(^ted  •  missionary  of  the  "  Society  for  Propagate 
ing  the  Gospel  in  Fotrign  Parts"  to  Pownalboro',  Me. 
He  hnmediately  returned  and  entered  on  his  duties. 
Taking  the  side  of  England  in  the  Revolution,  he  es- 
»ped  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1779,  and  labored  as  a  mis- 
wnary  there  and  at  Comwallls  antU  his  death,  July 


26,1808.  SceBaraet,£t/eo/B»,/a«)6Jaifty(N.T. 
8vo). — Spragne,  AnnaU,  v,  204. 

Bailey,  John,  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
;  in  Lancashire,  England,  Feb.  24,  1044,  studied  imder 
,  Dr.  J.  Harrison,  and  entered  the  ministry  at  Chester, 
1666,  As  a  Moncoafbnuist^  he  was  imprisoned  in  Lan- 
cashire jail  for  some  time,  and  after  his  release  he 
went  to  Limerick,  Ireland.  Where  he  labored  feithfully 
aa  pastor  for  14  years.  The  office  of  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  promise  of  a  deanery  and 
bisbopric,  was  tendered  to  him  on  condition  of  con- 
forming to  the  EsUblisbed  Church,  but  he  refused. 
He  was  finally  imiwisoned,  and  only  released  on  n 
promise  to  leave  the  country.  About  1684  be  came  to 
,  New  England,  and  was  ordainod  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational  Society  at  Watertown,  October  6,  168^ 
with  bis  brother,  lliomas  Bailey,  as  his  assistant.  He 
removed  to  Boston  in  1692,  and  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Allen,  of  the  First  Church,  in  1698.  Here  he  la- 
boed,  as  Ida  fidllng  health  would  allow,  till  his  death, 
pecember  12, 1697.  He  was  ■  man  of  eminent  piety 
and  exemplaiy  Ufa.  A  vdnme  of  Us  discourses  was 
published  in  1^.— Sprague,  Amu^  i,  201. 

BaUlet,  Adbiam,  a  IbHnaniBt  writer  of  repute,  was 
bom  at  NeuTlUe,  near  Beanv^,  June  I8th,  1649,  and 
was  educated  at  a  Franciscan  convent.  He  afterward 
studied  at  Beauvais,  and  in  1676  was  admitted  to  holy 
orders.  For  a  time  he  served  a  cure ;  but,  feeling 
himself  to  be  unsuited  for  this  kind  of  life,  be  left  it, 
and  took  the  charge  of  Uia  library  of  M,  de  Lamoig- 
non,  tbe  advocate  general,  with  whom  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  January  21st,  1706. 
His  works  are :  Jngment  de»  Savant  (4  vols.).  The 
work  was  to  have  consisted  of  seven  parts ;  the  lirst  is 
a  kind  of  pre&ce  to  the  other,  and  gives  general  rules 
for  forming  a  sound  judgment  of  a  work ;  the  other 
six  parts  were  to  have  contained  his  own  opinions  and 
tbe  judinnents  of  othera  coneemlng  works  of  every 
kind ;  but  he  only  Unified  a  small  part  of  bis  design. 
This  work  was  reprinted,  revised,  at  Paris  (7  vols.  4to, 
1722) ;  and  Amsterdam  (1726,  17  vols.  12mo)  -.—Life 
o/Detcartf  (1692)  i—Trtatite  on  Devotion  to  the  BUu- 
ed  Virgin  Mary  (1698).  This  work  was  condemned  at 
Rome  in  1696,  and  denounced  to  the  Sorbonne  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  as  derogating  from  the  worship  due  to 
the  Virgin : — Le$  Viet  du  Stdaii,  his  most  cdebrated 
work,  priuted  In  1701,  in  8  vols.  fbl.  and  in  12  vols. 
8vo ;  and  reprinted  In  1704  and  1708  with  the  addition 
of  the  Hittoire  det  FSlet  MMIft  and  Let  Viet  det  Saintt 
de  rAncien  Tettament,  in  4  vols.  fol.  and  17  vols.  8vo.* 
These  last  editions  are  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
Baillet  also  published  several  lees  important  works, 
and  left  thirty-five  folk)  volumes  in  MS.,  containing 
the  catali^^ue  of  the  library  of  Lamoignon.  During 
the  twenty-six  years  that  he  was  librarian  to  that 
gentleman,  he  only  went  out  once  a  week ;  all  the  rest 
of  his  time  he  spent  In  reading  or  conversing  with  the 
savans.  He  slept  only  five  bonrs,  and  most  frequent- 
ly in  his  dodies, — Sicg.  UniP.  iii,  Landon,  iktiet. 
Did.  B.  V. 

Balllie  (or  Bailey),  Robert,  principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  1699, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  that  town.  During 
the  rebellion  be  was  an  active  opponent  of  E{naGopacy, 
and  lie  obtained  much  credit  for  his  refosal  tn  1667  to 
preadi  before  the  Genoa!  Assembly  In  tkvar  <it  tbe  lit- 
urgy and  canons,  which  the  king  was  desirous  to  intro- 
duce into  Scotland.  In  1688  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  held  at  Glasgow,  where  the  Cor-  > 
enani  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  1640  he  was  deputed  to 
London  to  carry  the  accusations  of  tbe  lords  of  the  cov- 
enant against  Laud.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  fro- 
feseor  of  divinity  in  the  Univerri^  of  Glasgow.  In 
1648  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissaries  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  to  the  assembly  at  Westmidster. 
He  execrated  the  murder  b£tlw(UD&-«ld>M^Ueed 
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it  M  a  borrible  parriddfl,  and  -wax  always  faithAil  to 
tba  hooM  of  Stuart.  Cbulee  II  would  have  made  him 
Usbop,  but,  tme  to  hie  principles,  BaiUie  refused  this. 
He  was  u3A  to  know  twelve  or  thirteen  languages, 
and  wrote  very  pure  Latin.  In  1661  he  was  appoint- 
ed principal  of  the  univenity.  In  1662  be  died,  Of  | 
Bullie's  works,  the  most  important  are,  IHs$uatwefrom 
the  Errorto/tke  Time  (ito.  Load.  l&iby.—AiuAaptitm,  ' 
the  true  FtyufUain  of  Indfpmdency,  Brottn'itn,  Anting 
mg,  Familum,  etc.  (a  second  part  of  the  Dimuuive,  ito,  \ 
Lond.  1647) : — Appendix  Practica  ad  JoaniAt  BvxtorJU 
pitmen  Graumaticm  BAraa  (8vo,  Edinb.  1663):— 
Operit  Hutorid  et  Chronotogtei  libri  Duo  (fol.  Amst. 
1668,  and  Basil,  1669).  He  also  published  several  ser- 
mona  and  other  short  tracts.  But  of  all  the  produce 
of  his  pen,  by  fiir  the  most  Interesting  part  consists  of 
hU  £eMer«,  written  to  various  friends,  which  throw 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  times.  A  complete 
ediUoD  was  produced  under  the  care  of  David  Laing, 
Esq.  Qa  8  vols,  crown  8vo,  Edinb.  lMl-42),  with  anno- 
tatkmsudaliftof  BaUlie.  SeeHetbcrington,CA«nA 
i^Scotlaad,  ii,  185. 

Balnbridga  or  Bambrtdga.  Chbistophbr, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  bom  at  Hilton,  inWestraorelaod,  and  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
provost  in  1495.  He  was  afterward  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  his  college.  In  1&03  he  became  dean  of  York ;  in 
1605  dean  of  Windsor.  In  1607  be  was  advanced  to 
tbe  see  of  Dnriiam,  and  was  translated  the  nextyearto 
the  archUshopric  of  York.  Bainbridge  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  by  bis  embassy  from  King  Henry  VIII 
to  Pope  Julius  II,  who  created  him  cardiDsl  of  St. 
Praxede  in  March,  1511.  His  letter  to  King  Henry 
YIII  conoeming  the  pope's  bull,  giving  him  the  title 
of  Alost  Christian  King,  is  extant  in  Rymer's  Fcedera 
(edit.  1701-1786,  xiu,  376).  Cardinal  Bainbridge  died 
at  Itome,  July  14, 1514.  His  death  was  nused  by 
pc^Bon  administered  by  Rlnaldo  de  Uodena,  ■  priest 
whom  be  had  employed  in  menial  offices,  and  who,  af- 
ter confessing  that  he  was  suborned  to  this  act  by  Syl- 
vester de  Giglis,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  at  that 
time  envoy  from  King  Hpory  YIII  to  Rome,  commit- 
ted suicide.  See  Engl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  ^og.  Briian.  ed. 
1778,i,51d;  VIooA,  Athena  Oxon.^.  Bliss,  ii,  702. 

Balnea,  Balph,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  Coll^  Camloidge:  be  was  emi- 
nent as  a  Hebraist,  and  was  made  i^oa  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Paris.  In  1654  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lich> 
•field  and  Coventry;  in  1559  he  was  ejected  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  ver}-  shortly  after  died  at  Islington. 
He  wrote  a  Comateatary  an  the  Proverit,  165S,  and  a 
faw  Hebrew  works.— Godwin,  De  Pnet.  Anglia,  p.  824. 

Balrd,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Fayette  Co., 
Penn.,  October  6, 1798.  After  academical  training  at 
Uniontown,  he  entered  Washington  College,  and  pass- 
ed thence  to  Jefferson  College,  where  ha  gntdnided  in 
1618.  After  spending  a  year  as  a  teacher  in  Belle- 
fonte,  where  he  was  a  frequent  newspaper  contribntm, 
he  entered  the  tbeolo^cal  seminary  at  Princeton,  where 
he  studied  for  three  years,  officiating  one  year  as  tutor 
in  the  college.  In  1822  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  same 
year  took  chwge  of  an  academy  in  Princeton,  which 
piM^tim  be  held  for  five  yearsL  In  1828  be  was  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  1627 
be  entered  opon  the  great  field  of  all  his  subsequent 
.  labors — "  ^e  extension  of  Protestantism  and  the  e  van- 
geUzation  of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  great  re- 
Ugioos  and  benevolent  societies."  He  took  a  leading 
{tut  in  the  movement  made  1^  the  New  Jersey  Bible 
Society  to  BU|^ly  every  destitute  family  in  New  Jersey 
with  tiie  Scriptures,  lliis  plan  was  carried  into  exe* 
cation  successfully.  Next,  as  agent  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Missionary  Society,  Dr.  Baird  did  much  to  lay  the 


fbnndation  of  public  education  in  that  state,  and  oti^ 
tnated  the  first  system  of  common  scboola  e9tahG!M 
in  the  state,  which,  with  few  modifications,  still  renansf 
in  force.    In  1829  he  became  agent  of  tbe  Amrtioi 
Sunday-school  Union,  and  for  five  yeus  he  held  ■«» 
ings  all  over  the  country,  doing  mnch  to  advance  tb« 
infiuence  of  the  society,  and  adding  lar^ly  to  its  tiroif. 
In  1635  Dr.  Balrd  went  to  Europe,  and  resided  in  Puis 
and  Geneva,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  moatb^ 
the  next  eight  years.    His  primary  object  was  to  «?- 
certain  wh^  the  American  churches  could  do  to  re- 
vive tiie  Protestant  futh  irtiere  it  had  lost  ita  vitalitr. 
I  and  to  convert  the  Roman  Catholics.     Among  the  k- 
'  suits  of  his  labors  was  the  formation  of  the  F<w«iga 
Enngelical  Society,  since  merged  Into  the  Americsa 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  of  which  he  was  ore  of 
the  founders.    In  the  Scandinavian  coantries,  in  Ret- 
eia  and  in  Germany,  he  met  with  extraordinary  mc- 
cess  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  tempenuce  reform. 
His  exeitjoos  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Sow- 
1  ties  were  confined  to  no  single  coontiT-  of  Kirope. 
while  his  Intercesrions  for  the  persecated  were  pat 
I  forth  alike  In  Protestant  Sweden  and  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic France.    The  recent  translation  and  pnblicatioa 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  modem  Rosa,  nix3er 
I  the  auspices  of  the  bnperial  government,  are  believed 
to  have  been  greatly  attribntable  to  Dr.  Baird's  atrea- 
;  nous  personal  efibrts.   To  the  ctnse  of  Praceatanttan. 
I  of  temperance,  and  of  education.  Dr.  Baird  was  es- 
thnsiartically  devoted.    Possessed  of  a  fine  penoaal 
:  appearance,  an  amiable  disposition,  and  rare  adkbOity 
.  of  manner,  an  accomplisb«l  linguist,  and  a  man  cf 
I  tiroad  information,  Dr.  Baird  bad  a  large  persanal  ac- 
I  quaintance  among  the  great  and  good  men  of  America 
:  and  Europe.    He  was  admitted  to  iatervievra  and  di»- 
I  cosnons  with  all  the  monarcbs  that  rale  the  destinica 
;  of  the  Old  Worid.   His  thoroogb  honesty  end  rincnr- 
i  ity,  his  pure  religions  characto',  and  hia  onlMHUded 
'  charity,  stamped  him  as  a  man  who  could  give  coeosel 
'  to  kings,  and  who  had  access  by  right  to  every  sourer 
of  influence  and  power.    In  1818  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, continuing  to  be  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  E\'angeUcal  Society  and  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union  (with  slight  interruption,  and 
making  several  visits  to  Enn^)  to  the  time  of  hii 
death,  March  16, 1863. 

This  brief  sketch  suffices  to  show  Dr.  Baird  as  an 
indefatigable  laborer.   His  sympathies  were  eminentiv 
catholic,  and  hia  activities  were  cosmopolitan.  Hb 
name,  and  even  his  person,  were  known  to  all  Protec- 
tant branches  of  the  church  throughoat  the  United 
States  and  Europe.   Amid  his  incessant  miaaionnrv 
lab««  and  travds  he  found  time  also  tor  a  large  lit- 
erary activity.    Besides  numerons  reports  fbr  the  be- 
nevolent societies  with  which  be  was  connected,  »^ 
many  contributions  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and  re- 
views, he  wrote  A  View  of  the  Valley  of  Ok  Mistitippi 
(Phila.  1832,  12mo);  Mtmoir  of  Amta  Jame  Limaard 
(Pbila.  1835,  18mo) ;  Memoir  »f  tie  See.  Jetepi  Sam- 
ford  (Phila.  1886,  12mo) ;  HiOoin  eh»  SoeUlk  de  Tem- 
pirance  de*  EttUf-Unii  d'Amiriqve  (Paris,  I8S6,  ISmo  ; 
translated  into  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  ^nnish,  Rnea, 
and  Swedish — the  latter  translation  by  order  of  Bona- 
dotte) ;  VUnion  de  VEglite  et  de  tElat  dems  la  XoweBe 
Ar^leterre  (Paris,  1637,  18mo);  Vmi  to  A'ortAww  ia- 
rope  (N.  T.  1841,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  IteSjpon  m  A  merica 
(Glasgow  and  Edlnborgh,  1843,  8vo;  translated  into 
German,  Dutch,  French,  Swedish,  etc;  revised  ed. 
N.  Y.  1M4 ;  enlarged  and  rewritten,  N.  T.  185Q  ; 
ProtegtanHtm  in  Italy  (Boston,  1646,  12mo);  2d.  ed. 
1847) ;  Cknttian  Retrospect  and  RegiHa-  (N.  Y.  1851, 
12mo,  in  part). — See  Iji/e  of  Dr.  Baird,  hv  hia  son. 
Prof.  H.M.Bafrd(N.  Y.  1866);  AHibone,  o^^». 
than,  i,  142 ;  Princetm  Semete,  1643,  p.  489 ;  Ckri^am 
IntelSjfemcer  (newspaper);  Wilson,  Prttb.  Abnamae, 
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f  eminene«,  was  born  at  Melna  In  1613,  and  stodied- 
LiQuvain.  In  1551  he  was  appc^ted  profeasor  of 
heologT-  at  Lonvain,  aa  sabslituto  for  Professor  Tap- 
ter,  m  delegate  to  tlie  Conncil  of  Trent.  The  kctnret 
vhich  lie  dflliv«rcd  in  tbia  capadty  gave  great  ofbnce, 
ind  wben  Tapper  and  Ravenatein  returned,  they  de- 
lounced  ei^teen  propositionB  taken  from  his  lectnrea 
ind  writings  to  the  fiiculty  of  theology  at  Paris  as  he- 
retical. In  1560  a  censure  was  issued  by  that  body, 
whereby  three  of  these  dogmas  were  declared  to  be 
erroneoiu,  and  fifteen  either  wholly  or  partly  heietical. 
The  following  pr9positioiu  and  the  corresponding  cen- 
anres  may  be  dted : 

"FrvpotitiM  4.  Free-will  Is  in  itself  sinful;  and 
every  act  of  the  ft«e-will,  left  to  itself,  Es  either  mortal 
or  venial  sin. — Couure.  This  proposition  is  heretical  in 
botli  its  parts.    PropoAiim  6.  Man  sins  in  every  thing 
that  depends  on  himself,  and  cannot  avoid  sinning. — 
C'efuur«.  This  propontion  is  heretical.   Pnpotition  7. 
Han's  free-will  cannot  aT<dd  nn  withoat  God's  special 
grace  ;  whence  it  follows  that  all      actions  of  unbe- 
lievers are  sinful. — CensHrt.  That  the  second  part  of 
this  proposition  is  not  properly  deduced  from  the  first, 
and  is  false.    PropotUion  9.  A  schieroatic  or  a  heretic, 
or  a  man  who  is  not  purely  an  infidel,  may  sometimes 
merit  eternal  life  by  merit  of  cond^i^.— Cnuure. 
Ttds  proportion  is  heretical.   Pnpmiliim  11.  Contri- 
tion does  not  remit  sin  witluHit  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism or  that  of  penance,  except  in  cases  of  martyrdom 
or  necessity. — Censure.  This  proposition  is  hereticaL 
PropoaiHoH  12.  If  a  sinner  does  all  that  is  ordered  him, 
neither  his  contrition  nor  his  confession  avail  to  the 
remiasion  of  faia  sin,  nnleee  the  priest  gives  him  abeo- 
lutioD,  even  tinngh  the  priest  refuse  absolntira  ont 
of  ntallce,  n-anreasonably. — Cenntn.  This  proposition 
is  heretical.    Proportion  14.  Grace  Is  never  given  to 
those  who  oppose  it,  and  the  same  holds  of  the  first 
justification ;  for  justiflcation  is  faith  itself,  and  it  is 
through  faith  that  the  sinner  1b  made  righteous. — Cen- 
ture.  The  first  two  parts  are  heretical,  and  the  last 
false.    pTopotition  16.  No  one  is  without  original  sin, 
save  Jesus  Christ  only ;  and,  accwdiogly,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  died  owing  to  the  sin  which  she  had  contracted 
b  Adam ;  and  all  her  snffsrlngs  in  tiiis  life  were,  like 
those  of  all  the  other  righteous,  the  penalty  of  actual  or 
original  sin. — Onnre.  This  proposition  is  heretical  in 
all  ita  parts,  and  injurious  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
an  the  sdnts." 

The  Franciscans  appealed  against  the  doctrinea  of 
Baiua  to  the  Cardinal  Giaavelk,  governor  of  the  Low 
Coantiies,  bnt  be  reftised  to  receive  the  appeal,  and 
enjoined  ^ence  on  all  parties.    Bains  and  John  Has-, 
se^  were  sent,  in  1668,  to  the  Council  of  Trent  by 
Granvella  as  deputies  of  the  University  of  Louvain. 
At  the  council  the  learning  and  talent  of  Bains  gained 
him  general  admiration.    On  bis  return  he  published 
several  works  on  the  controverted  points,  viz.  De 
MeriHt  Openm  (1561)  -.-De  Prima  Etmmm  Jiutitia  t* 
Virti^biu  Imponm  (1665) : — De  SaaxmenUt  m  Gtnm 
contra  Catmum  (1665)  i—De  lAhero  Bonamt  Ariatrh, 
A  Charilate  et  Jvttifaitume  (1666).    The  controversy 
was  bitterly  renewed,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1667, 
Pius  V  issued  a  bull  condemning  seventy-six  dogmas, 
but  without  naminK  Baius,  for  whom  be  had  great  re- 
gard; and  to  this  Buns,  after  having  written  to  the 
pope,  was  compelled  to  yield,  which  he  did  before  Mo- 
rillon,  the  grand  vicar  of  the  Cardinal  Granvella,  and 
afterward  before  Cardinal  Tolet.   In  1577  he  was  made 
inciiiiBitor  general  of  Holland.    He  died  December 
Wth,  1689.    H  is  doctrine  (called  Baianitm')  was  after- 
ward taken  up  by  the  Jansenists.    His  works  were 
«dited  by  Quesnel  and  Gerberon  (Colon.  1696,  2  vols. 
^) :  the  edition  was  condemned  at  Home,  1697. — Btog. 
C^iM.iii, 346;  I>nchesne,/fwfojre<bfia^ant«in«(t)onay, 
VZl);  Bayle,  Diettonary,  s.  v. ;  Kuhn  (R.  C), 
"Hi'ii,  p.  480  aq. ;  answered  by  Sch&zler  (B.  C),  Ikigma 
*•  dn-  Gnaek  (MMioz,  1865,  8to);  Wetser  n.WeIte, 


Kirehtn-LexikM,  s.  v.  The  bull  of  Pius  Y  is  c^ven  in 
Dens,  Tkeolofpa,  viil,  199. 

Ba'jlth  (Heb.  with  the  art  kab^'ipti,  r\-^zrj,  Ot 
home),  taken  by  some  to  he  the  name  of  a  cil^>  in  Moab, 
where  there  may  bave  been  a  celebrated  idol  temple. 
It  occurs  in  the  prophecy  against  Hosb  (Isa.  xv,  2) : 
"  He  is  gone  up  to  Bi^ith  and  to  Dibon,  the  high  places, 
to  weep,"  which  passage  Is  thus  interpreted  1^  Bishop 
Lowth:  "ffe  is  used  for  the  people  of  Hoab.  Bajitb 
and  Dibon  are  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  made 
into  the  name  of  one  place,  Betk-Vtbon.  Beth  [i.  e. 
BajUh"]  may  signify  the  bouse  or  temple  of  an  idol." 
The  Sept.  has  Awtittit  t^'  latn-ovc,  Vulg.  AtcmHl 
domus,  Gesenius  (Comment,  at  Jem.  in  Iw:.)  under- 
stands it  as  referring,  not  to  a  |^ee  of  this  name,  bnt  to 
the  "  temple"  of  the  fldse  gods  of  Moab,  aa  opposed  to 
the"  high  places"  in  the  same  sentence  (comp.  xvi,12). 
The  allusion  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal- 
meon,  or  Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer. 
xlriii,  22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  In  this  view 
Henderson  (Commmf.  in  loc.)  coincides.  SeeBAHOTH. 

Baka.    See  Hclbbkbt. 

Bakar.   See  Ox. 

Bakbak'kar  (Heb.  Baiiaaar',  njsst^s,  prob. 
from  1^3  rednplicatad,  admirable  or  aeoreAer,  perfa^ 
l.q.  ")n*p3^a,waif^^themoaii(;  SepL Boa^icai)), 
one  of  the  lUvites  inhabiting  the  villages  of  the  Ke- 
tophathites,  who  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon  (1 
Chron.  ix,  16).   B.C.  688. 

Bak'buk  (Heb.  BaBak',  p^ia;??,  a  hoUU}  Sept. 
Bok^ovk),  the  head  of  one  of  the  funflles  of  the  Netiii- 
nim  that  returned  from  Babylon  (Email,  61;  NeLvU, 
53).    B.C.  ante  636. 

Bakbuki'ah  (Heb.  BalAvlyah',  rr^a|33,  prob. 
uxutmg  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  BaK^aKtac,  BoKxdat,  but 
other  copies  omit),  a  Levite,  "  second  among  bis  breth- 
ren," who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  on  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (Neh.  xi,  17 ;  idi,  9, 25,  where  the  identify  Is  proved 
by  tiM  aasodated  names).    B.C.  post  586. 

Bake  (^BK,  apkah').  This  domesdc  (^ration 
was  usually,  among  the  ancient  Israelites,  com^nitted 
to  the  females  or  slaves  of  the  &mily  (Gen.  xviii,  6; 
Uv.  xxvi,  26;  1  Sam.  viii,  18;  xxvUl.  24;  2  Sam. 
xiii,  8;  Hatt  ]dii,  33;  comp.  Jer.  vii,  18;  xliv,  19; 
see  the  Mishna,  ChaUah,  ii,  7 ;  Thilo,  Cod.  apocryph. 
i,  96;  Pliny,  xviii,  28;  Ar^ieox,  Voj/aget,  iii,  226;  v, 
418;  Burckbardt,  it,  lOOS;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i,  146; 
Robinson,  ii,  180),  but  later  they  had  regular  bakers 
(D^DBt,  ophim',  Hos.  vii,  4,  6 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xv, 
9,  2),  and  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21)  there  was  a 
spedal  "Bakers'  Street"  (iozoar,  forum  pistorinm). 
See  MBCHAmc.  The  dough  (p^S,  bataA\  Sept. 
araif^  was  made  of  wheat,  barley,  or  spelt  dour  (Mish- 
na, Shebuoth,  iii,  2),  and  every  family  took  care  to 
bake  their  own  supply  in  small  quantities  fresh  daily 
(comp.  Arvlenx,  i,  ^;  Hi,  227;  Tavemier,  ii,  280; 
Harmer,  ill,  474),  |»epared  in  a  wooden  bowl  or  trough 
(n^KDia,  ffluAe'reO,  Exod.  xii,  28;  comp.  Shaw, 
Trim.  p.  231 ;  BoeenmQller,  Morgenl.  i,  808  eq.),  leaven- 
ed (an  act  denoted  by  the  vert)  'j'Bn,  cAomefa')  proper- 
ly (Plin.  xviii,  26X  and  kneaded  (an  operation  desig- 
nated by  194^,  UaX).  The  ferment  was  omitted  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  bake  in  haste  (Gen.  xix,  8 ; 
Exod.  xii,  84  eq.,  89 ;  Jndg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ; 
comp.  PUn.  xviii,  27),  and  the  modem  Bedouins  scarce- 
ly use  leaven  at  all  (Arvieox,  iii,  227 ;  Robinson,  iii, 
76);  and  even  in  dties,  for  the  most  part,  bread  is 
baked  unfbrmented  In  the  East  (ROi^ieU,  Ai^  i,  199). 
See  Passover  ;  LsAvsir.  Hie  bread  is  made  in  the 
form  of  long  or  round  cakes  (DH^  Tilf  9,  laHeroth' 
le'cAcM,  Exod.  xxix,  18;  1  damj^ii, 
Sept.  coXXufijc  dprw),  of  &B'til£d^ 
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tUcknus  of  the  timmb  (Korto,  SeU.  p.  486;  Rn§Hll, 
Akppo,  i,  146 ;  Harmer,  0&<.  lii,  60  sq. ;  Robinson,  ii, 
496);  hence  In  eating  they  were  not  cut,  hot  broken 
(Im.  Ivii,  7;  Matt,  ziv,  19;  xxvi,  26;  AcU  xx,  11 ; 
comp.  Xenopfa.  Anab.  vU,  8, 22 ;  Plaut.  Pan.  iii,  6, 19 ; 
Cart.iT,2,14;  Kobin80B,ii.487).  Sea  Heal.  The 
proper  oven  tamttr',  comp.  Hoe.  vii,  4,  6), 

irhicb  in  Oriental  cities  is  Bometimes  public  (Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  202 ;  Hanner,  i,  246),  differs  little  from  oars 
(Arvienx,  iii,  229),  But,  besides  these,  HBe  was  prin- 
cipally made  of  large  stone  Jars,  open  at  the  mouth, 
about  three  feet  high,  with  a  fire  made  inside  (regular- 
ly with  wood,  comp.  laa.  xlir,  16,  but  on  occasion  also 
of  dry  dung,  Ezek.  iv,  12 ;  comp.  Arvienx,  iii,  228  aq. ; 
Koite,  p.  4M ;  Me  PdblX  for  baking  hread  and  cakes, 
M  soon  at  the  ddea  wan  aufficinitly  belted,  by  apply- 


ing the  thin  dough  to  the  exteriw  (according  to  otli. 
ers,  to  the  interior  surface  likewise),  the  opening  U  tke 
top  being  closed  (comp.  Arvienx,  iii,  227 ;  Kiebnbr. 
Btachr.  p.  57;  Taveniiar,  1,  280;  RQppeU,  «f  n^). 
Sucb  a  pot  ia  stOl  called  lomtp  by  the  Ar^  (Michaelii, 
Orimt.  Bibl.  vii,  176).  Another  mode  of  baldng,  whkb 
is  still  very  common  in  the  East,  consists  either  in  fill- 1 
ing  a  shallow  fdt  with  red-bot  gravel-stones,  wliich,  h  i 
soon  as  they  have  imparted  their  heat  to  the  hole,  are 
taken  out  and  the  cakes  of  dough  laid  in  tbdr  plan 
(Tavemier,  1,  61) ;  or  a  jar  is  half  filled  with  hot 
bles  and  the  doogh  spread  on  the  snr&ca  of  these  (Ar- 
vienx, iii,  229).  This  preparation  of  bread  is  pnb- 
ably  denoted  by  the  Q'*1S3';i  nii7,  uggoik'  re^so^  js' 
("cakeabakenontbecoaiB"),ofl^Kin9xis,&  Thd 
baked  rqpilarly  in  the  oven,  on  the  other  band,  b  ctU- 
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ed  'ntiari  ri&atV,  ma^k'  Uvmw'  ("tMluu  fn  the 
oven,"  Lev.  U,  4).  Still  another  kind  -wax  baked  in 
the  ashes  (comp.  RobinBon,  ii,  496).  See  Ash-cakb. 
The  Isnelitee  doubtless  became  earlyacqnaiDted  with 
the  finer  method  of  preparing  bread  practised  among 
the  Egyptians  (comp.  Bossellini,  11,  464).  See 
Cook.  The  operatfons  are  delineated  on  the  annexed 
cut,  taken  from  the  representations  on  the  tombs  of 
RomoscB  III  St  Thsbei  (WHkiiuon's  Ane.  Eg^tkam, 
abridsm.  1, 174  aq.).  —Winer,  1 ,  1S9.   See  Bbbad. 

Bahe-meatB  (TlEk  nbs^  ^SNa,  maSkal'  mad- 
•eft'  ojaek',/ood  the  work  o/the  baker),  baked  provi- 
sions (Gen,  xl,  17).   See  Bakb. 

Baker.   See  Bakb. 

Baker,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Sdtnate,  R.  I.,  April  7, 
1798.  In  1821  he  was  received  into  the  New  England 
Conference  on  probation,  and  snbseqnentlv  labored 
for  thir^-six  consecative  years  chiefly  in  Maine  and 
Massachtuetta.  After  eight  years  of  snperannnation, 
be  died,  in  trinmph,  at  SomeTrille,  Mass.,  Angnst  16, 
1864. — Mimttt  ofCoa/erenceg,  1865,  p.  61. 

Baker,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
■was  bom  in  Midway,  Ga.,  Ang.  17,1791,  and  stadled 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  at  Princeton,  where 
he  graduated  A.B.  in  1815.  He  studied  theelogy  with 
Mr.  Hill,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Hairisburg,  Ya.,  March  A,  1818.  Finding  himself 
called  to  a  missionary  career,  he  resigned  his  charge 
in  1821 ;  and  tnm  1822  to  1888  was  pastor  in  Wasb- 
in.;toii,  D.  C.  Here  John  Qnincy  A^uns  was  one  of 
his  hearers,  and  several  acts  of  great  kindness  on  the 
part  of  that  eminent  man  are  recorded  In  his  life. 
Here  he  wrote  A  ScrSptaral  Vkw  of  Baptism,  afterward 
expanded  Into  a  work  with  the  quaint  title,  Baptism  In 
a  NuUktU.  In  1830,  his  great  success  as  a  revivalist 
harinK  been  noised  abtoid,  he  began  to  travel  among 
the  cbnrches,  and  the  mn:i!nder  of  his  lifb  was  chiefly 
spent  in  tills  way.  His  travels  extended  throogh- 
ont  the  Southern  States,  uid  even  to  Texas,  where  he 
finally  settled.  Hero,  among  other  labors,  he  founded 
Austin  College,  of  which  be  was  the  flrst  president. 
He  died  at  Austin,  Dec.  10, 1857.— J/onotrv  of  Daniel 
Baker,  bgMiSoit  (Philadelphia,  1859,  l2mo). 

BakeiB,  one  of  the  scurrilous  names  given  by  the 
heathen  to  the  early  Christiani.  In  Mlnadoa  Felix 
(Peiatmu,  c.  W),  the  heathen  Interlocntor  cslls  the 
Christians  Fbi^aee  proiapia  komine$  el  putoret,  "men 
of  the  race  of  Plautus,  bakers."  Jerome  says  that  Plan- 
tus  was  so  poor  that,  in  a  time  of  famine,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hire  himself  out  to  a  baker  to  grind  in  his  mill 
iCknm.  an.  1.  Olyrap.  146).  Such  sort  of  men  C«cilius 
says  the  Christians  were  in  the  dialt^e  above  cited  l^om 
MlnncluB.— Bingham,  Oriy.  Eccle$.  bk.  i,  ch.  U,  §  12. 

Baking.   See  Bakb. 

Balaam  (Heb.  Bilam%  05^3 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
and  Pbilo,  BaXaafi,  Josephus,  BaXaftot).  The  name 
is  derived  by  Vitringa  fh>m  i>55  and  05,  q.  d.  lord 
of  Ike  people;  but  by  Slmonis  from  sia  and  ES,  de- 
struction oflkepeo^—m  allusion  to  his  supposed  su- 
pernatural powers ;  Qesenius  derives  it  from  Va,  not, 
and  DS,  in  the  sense  ot foreigner ;  Forst  does  not  de- 
cide which  etymolopty  to  prefer.  His  father's  name, 
Btor,  comes  lilcewise  from  a  root  which  means  to  con- 
ntm  or  dnem:  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Bela  (q. 
v.),  the  firstking  of  the  Bdomltes,  was  also  the  son  of 
t  i?«w  (Gen.  xxzvi,  8^.  In  2  Peter  ii,  15,  Balaam  is 
called  the  son  of  Botor,  which  Gesenius  attributes  to 
an  early  corruption  of  the  text ;  but  Lightfoot  con- 
aiders  it  to  be  a  Cbaldaism,  and  infers  tivm  the  apos- 
tle's use  of  it  that  he  was  then  resident  at  Babylon 
{VTarka,  vii,  80;  aermom m  tke  way  <^ Balaam).  See 
BtLEAX.    In  the  other  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment (Rev.  U,  14, 16),  the  sect  of  ae  Nicolaitans  la 
described  as  following  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of 
Balaam ;  and  it  appears  not  itnprobable  that  this  name 
is  employed  symbolically,  as  Nicolaus  QiucSKaot,  peo- 
pie-conquenng)  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Balaam. 

The  first  mention  of  this  remarkable  person  is  in 
Numbers  xxU,  6,  where  we  are  informed  that  BaUk 
"  sent  messengers  unto  Balaam,  the  son  of  fieor,  to 
Pethor,  which  is  by  the  ilver  of  the  land  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  pooplo."  B.C.  im.  Hebeltrngedtotbe 
Midianites,  and  perhaps,  as  the  prophet  of  his  people, 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses  AiA.  among 
the  Israelites.  At  any  rate,  he  is  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as 
aperson<tftbesametfnk(Num.xxxi,  8;  cf.  xxxl, 
16).  He  seeoia  to  have  lived  at  Petiior,  which  ia  said 
at  Dent,  zxiii,  4,  to  have  been  a  dty  of  Mesopotamia 
(B??)^  He  Umaelf  q>eaks  of  bdng  "  brought 

from  Aram  out  of  the  monntabu  of  the  East"  (Num. 
xxili,  7).  The  reading,  therefore,  1*1139  '^3^,  instead 
of  rss  '^33,  which  at  Nam.  xxU,  6,  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  and  is  adoptpd  hj  the  Samaritan,  Syrlac,  and 
Vulgate  verriom,  need  not  be  prafeired,  as  the  Am- 
monites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so  for  as 
the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river  alluded  t-t 
in  this  place.  If  the  received  reading  be  correct,  it 
intimates  that  Pethor  waa  situated  in  ^laam's  nativo 
country-,  and  that  he  was  not  a  mere  sojourner  in  Mes- 
opotamia, as  the  Jewish  patriarchs  were  in  Canaan. 
In  Josh,  xiii,  2S;  Balsam  is  termed  *'  the  Soothsayer, " 
DQljP,  a  word  which,  with  its  cognates,  is  osed  almost 
wltboot  exception  In  an  nnbvorable  sense.  Josephna 
calls  him  an  eminent  dmuier  (/tovnc  ^^mttoc,  AfO.  iv, 
6,  2) ;  and  what  is  to  be  understood  by  this  appella- 
tion may  be  perhaps  beat  learned  from  the  following 
descripUon  by  Philo:  "There  was  a  man  at  that  time 
celebrated  for  divination  who  lived  in  Mesopotamis, 
and  was  an  adept  in  all  tiie  forms  of  the  divining  art ; 
bat  in  no  tmuich  was  be  more  admired  than  in  augoiy ; 
to  many  penons  and  on  many  occasions  he  gave  great 
and  astounding  proofe  of  his  skill.  For  to  some  he 
foretold  storms'in  the  height  of  summer;  to  others 
drought  and  heat  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  to  some 
scarcity  succeeding,  a  fruitful  year,  and  then  again 
abundance  after  scarcity ;  to  others  the  overflowing 
and  the  drying  up  of  rivers ;  and  the  remedies  of  pes- 
tilential diseases,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  things, 
each  of  wMch  he  w^uired  great  frme  for  predicting" 
(Vita  Jfoyn^  §  48).  Origen  speaks  of  Balaam  as  fit. 
mous  for  his  skill  in  magic,  and  the  use  of  noxious  in- 
cantations, but  denies  that  be  had  any  power  to  bless, 
for  which  he  gives  the  following  reason :  "  For  magic, 
like  damtm,  u  wtable  to  blest"  (/«  ;^a«.  Horn,  xiii). 
Bfllak'8  language,  "I  wot  he  whom  thou  blessest  is 
blessed"  (Num.  xxii,  6),  he  considers  as  only  designed 
to  flatter  Balaam,  and  render  him  compliant  with  his 
wishes.  (See  Borr,  La  proph^U  de  Balaam,  Par.  1882.) 

Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances  which  meet  us  in 
Scripture  of  persona  dwelling  among  heathens,  but 
possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  greater  than  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  God;  he  was  possessed  of  high  gifts  of  intel- 
lect and  genius;  he  had  the  Intuition  of  tnttfa,  and 
could  see  into  the  lift  of  things— In  short,  he  was  a 
poet  and  a  prophet.  Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all 
these  superior  advantages  were  not  his  own,  but  de- 
rived from  God,  and  were  his  pift.  And  thus,  doubt- 
less, he  had  won  for  himself,  among  his  contemporaries 
far  and  wide,  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity. It  was  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed  was 
blessed,  and  be  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed.  Elated, 
however,  by  his  fame  and  his  spiritual  elevation,  he 
had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts  were  bis  own, 
and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  ends.  He  conld  make  merchandise  of  them,  and 
might  acquire  riches  and  hosier  bydq^aqsistUiea^I^ 
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eutom  «xlit«d  •moog  many  nBtiotu  of  raUqnlty  of 
devoting  cnamies  to  destractfon  before  entoring  upon 
a  wmr  with  them.  At  this  time  the  larMlites  wen 
marching  forward  to  the  occapation  of  Palestine ;  they 
were  now  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Hoab,  on  the  east 
<rf  Jwdaa  hy  Jericho.  Balak,  the  king  of  Uoob,  hav- 
ing witnesud  the  discoinfltnitt  of  his  naighbon,  the 
AmMitw,  hy  tbia  peofde,  entered  into  a  leagoe  with 
the  Midianitea  against  them,  and  despatched  messen- 
gers to  Balaam  with  the  rewaids  of  dmnatiiym  in  their 
hands.  We  see  from  this,  therefora,  that  Balaam  was 
in  the  habit  of  nsing  his  wisdom  as  a  trade,  and  of 
mingling  with  it  devices  of  his  own  by  which  he  im- 
posed opon  otIierB  and  perhaps  paittRllj  decdved  him- 
self. When  the  elders  of  Uoab  and  Hidian  told  him 
their  message,  he  seems  to  have  some  misglvlDgs  as  to 
the  lawfnlneaa  of  their  request,  for  he  invited  them  to 
tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  tie  might  learn  how  the 
Lord  would  regard  it.  These  misgivings  were  coo< 
finned  by  the  express  prohibition  of  God  npon  his 
Joomey.  Baiaaro  reported  the  answer,  and  the  mes- 
sengers of  Balak  returned.  The  King  of  Hoab,  bow- 
ever,  not  deterred  by  this  fsilore,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  promise 
that  he  should  be  promoted  to  very  great  honor  npon 
complying  with  his  request.  The  prophet  agun  re- 
fitsed,  but,  notwithstanding,  invited  the  embassy  to 
tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might  know  what 
the  Lord  would  say  unto  him  fiuther ;  and  thus,  by  his 
Importonily,  be  extorted  from  God  the  permission  be 
derired,  bat  was  warned  at  Uie  same  time  that  his  ac- 
tions would  be  overroled  according  to  the  Divine  will. 
Balaam  therefore  proceeded  on  his  Journey  with  the 
messengers  of  Balak.  Bnt  God's  anger  was  kindled 
at  this  manifestation  of  determined  self-wUl,  and  the 
angel  nS  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  aidversary 
aii^dnst  him.  The  words  of  the  ^ahdst, "  Be  ye  not 
like  to  horae  and  mole  -which  hare  no  nnderstanding, 
whose  mouths  must  be  held  with  bit  and  t»idle,  other- 
wise they  will  not  come  near  unto  thee"  (Psa.  zxzli,  9), 
had  they  been  finniliar  to  Balaam,  would  have  come 
home  to  him  with  most  tremendous  force ;  for  never 
have  they  received  a  more  forcible  illastratioo  than 
the  comparison  of  Balaam's  conduct  to  his  Maker  with 
his  treatment  of  bis  ass  affords  as.  The  wisdom  with 
which  the  tractable  bmte  was  allowed  to  "speak  with 
man's  roioe^"  and  "  forUd"  the  nntraetable  "  madness 
of  the  prophet,"  Is  palpable  and  eonqdcnons.  He  was 
taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  bad  a  spiritual  percep- 
tion to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a  stranger ; 
and  when  his  eyes  were  open^  to  behold  the  angel 
of  the  Lord, ' '  he  bowed  down  his  head  and  fell  flat  on 
his  flue."  It  ia  hardly  neeeasaiy  to  suppose,  as  some 
do^  that  die  event  here  referred  to  happened  only  In  a 
tzance  or  vision,  thoagh  such  an  opinion  might  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  fiict  that  our  translators  render 
the  woid  in  xxiv,  4, 16,  "/alGag  into  a  trance,'' 
whereas  no  other  idea  than  that  of  simple  faSing  is 
conveyed  by  it  The  Apostle  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a 
real  historical  event :  "  The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with 
man's  voice,  forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet"  (2  Pet. 
ii,  16).  We  are  not  told  haw  these  things  happened, 
bnt  that  they  dtd  happen,  and  that  it  pleased  God  thus 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  His  elect  people,  and  to  bring 
forth  from  the  genins  of  a  self-willed  prophet,  who 
thought  that  his  talents  were  his  own,  strains  of  poetry 
bearing  upon  the  destJay  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
Church  at  large,  which  are  not  eorpassed  throaghout 
the  Mosaic  records.  It  is  evident  that  Balaam,  al- 
though acquainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing 
an  air  of  mystery  roond  his  wisdom,  from  the  instmc- 
tions  he  gave  Balak  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  rem  on 
the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  thought  also  that  these  sacrifices 
would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the  mind  of  the  AU 
mlKhly,  because  he  pleads  the  merit  of  them  (xxiii,  4), 
and  after  experiencing  their  impotency  to  efiect  such 


an  object,  "  he  went  no  mora,"  we  are  told,  ''to  seek 
for  enchantments"  (xxiv,  1).  His  religiMi,  tberefocr. 
was  probably  each  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a 
general  acqnaintance  with  God  not  confirmed  by  any 
covenant.  He  knew  Him  as  the  fountain  of  wisdom; 
liow  to  worship  Him  he  coold  merely  goess  fnMO  the 
cnstoma  tn  vogiw  at  the  tine.  Sne^kea  had  been 
used  by  the  patriatchs ;  to  what  extent  they  wcie 
fieient  could  only  be  sunnised.  There  is  an  allnaioa 
to  Balsam  in  the  Prophet  Hicsh  (vl,  &),  where  Bishqi 
Butler  thinks  that  a  conversation  is  preserved  wluck-. 
occurred  between  him  and  the  King  of  Hoab  upon  thb 
occasion.  But  soch  an  opinion  is  hardly  tenahle,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Balak  is  nowbeie  represented  as 
con  salting  Balaam  npon  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor* 
sbippiug  God,  and  that  the  directions  found  in  tCcak 
are  of  quite  an  opposite  character  to  those  which  wen 
given  by  the  son  of  Beer  open  the  hi^i-places  at  BaaL 
The  prophet  is  recoantiug  "  the  rtf^teonsnees  of  tlto 
Lord"  in  delivering  His  people  out  of  the  hand  of 
Hoab  nnder  Balak,  and  at  the  mentloii  of  fab  same  the 
history  of  Balaam  oimiee  back  npon  hia  mind,  and  be  is 
led  to  make  those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which  ooca 
in  the  ftdlowlng  verse.  "  The  doctrine  of  Balaam"  is 
spoken  of- in  Bev.  ii,  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Nictdaitans, 
mentioned  in  v,  15.  See  Nicolaitaks.  Thoogb  the 
utterance  of  Balaam  was  overraled  so  that  he  cooU 
not  corse  the  children  of  laiael,  he  nevertbeleea  &i>x- 
geated  to  the  HoaUtes  llie  expedient  (rf  aedndng  diMi 
to  commit  fornication.  Tbe  eflhet  of  this  la  leoMded 
in  cb.  XXV.  A  battle  was  afterward  fbnght  aguait 
the  Uidianites,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and 
was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  wliom  be  had  en- 
deavored to  corse  (Nam.  xxxi,  8).  B.C.1618.  (Comp. 
Bishop  Butler's  Bermaiu^  serm.  vii;  Ewald, 
FoOm  AraeA  ii,  277 ;  Stanley,  Jemi^  C%.  i,  209  sq.) 

Of  the  numerous  paradoxes  which  we  find  in  "  thii 
strange  mixture  of  a  man,"  as  Kshop  Newton  iMnt 
him,  not  the  least  striking  is  that  with  the  practice 
an  art  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  ("tb«ct 
shall  not  be  found  among  you  one  that  nseth  divina- 
tion" [Deat.  xviii,  10],  "  for  all  that  do  these  Oings  an 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  ver.  12)  be  united  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  ia  the 
habit  of  receiving  Intimations  of  his  will :  "I  wffl 
twing  yon  word  again  as  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  shall 
speak  anto  me"  (Num.  xxU,  6).  The  inqniiy  aato- 
lally  arises,  by  what  means  did  he  become  aoqoainted 
with  the  tme  religion?  Dr.  Hengstenbei^  suggests 
that  be  was  led  to  renounce  idoUtry  by  the  reporti 
that  reached  him  of  the  miracles  attending  the  Exod» : 
and  that,  having  experienced  the  deceptive  nature  of 
the  soothsaying  ait,  he  hoped,  by  beoiMning  a  worship- 
per of  the  Qod  of  tbe  Hebrews,  to  acquire  f^eah  pom 
over  nature,  and  a  clearer  ins^t  into  ftatarity.  Tet 
the  sacred  narrative  ^ves  ua  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  Israelites.  In 
Nam.  xxU,  11,  be  merely  repeate  Balak's  message, 
"Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  ont  of  Egypt,"  etc- 
without  intimating  that  he  had  heard  of  the  mirades 
wrouffht  on  their  behal£  The  allnakm  in  Kcm.  xxffi. 
22,  might  be  prompted  by  the  divine  afflatns  which  he 
then  felt.  And  had  he  been  actuated  in  the  fiiM  in* 
stance  by  motives  of  personal  a^randizement,  it  seeing 
turdly  probable  that  he  would  have  been  favored  witb 
those  divine  communications  with  which  his  langnsfR. 
in  Num.  xxil,  9,  implies  a  fiuniliarity.  Since,  m  ^ 
case  of  Simon  Hague,  the  offer  to  "  pnrdiase  tbtgift 
of  God  with  money"  (Acts  viii,  M)  called  forth  ss  ia- 
mediate  and  awfnl  rebuke  from  tbe  ^Metlea,  nvM 
not  Balaam's  attempt  to  obtain  a  similar  gift,  with  a 
direct  view  to  personal  emolnment  and  frme,  have  tnet 
with  a  similar  repulse  P  Dr.  Hengstenberg  sapposes, 
Indeed,  ttiat  there  was  a  miztare  of  a  higher  odn  »i 
sentiments,  a  sense  of  tbe  wants  of  his  monl  aataie. 
whidt  led  him  to  sa^  Jehovah,  unlaid  a  fooadadni 
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or  interconne  with  him.  In  ths 'abMiiea  Af  mon  oo- 
>ioua  sad  predse  inforination,  may  ve  not  reasonably 
ionjectore  that  Jacob's  residence  for  twenty  years  in 
osopotanila  contribated  to  m^ntain  some  Jost  ideas 
>f  rell^on,  tfaoo^  mingled  with  much  snperstition  ? 
To  Cliis  source,  and  the  existing  remains  of  patriarchal 
religion,  Balaam  was  probably  indebted  for  that  truth 
wliich  he  nnhappUy  "  restrained  by  ourighteonsness" 
CRom.  1, 18).    (See  Onder,  De  BUmme,  Jen.  1715.) 

On  the  natrative  contained  In  Nnm.  xzil,  S2-B6^  a 
dlfTeretice  of  opinion  has  Umg  existed,  even  among 
those  who  folly  admit  its  a^benticity.    The  advo- 
cates for  a  literal  interpretation  urge  tluit,  in  a  histori- 
cal work  and  a  narratiTe  bearing  the  same  character, 
it  would  be  nnnatntal  to  regard  any  of  the  occurrences  I 
as  taking  place  in  vision,  unless  expressly  so  stated ; 
tiiat  it  would  be  diiBcaltto  determine  where  the  vision 
begins  and  where  It  ends;  that  Jehovah's  "opening 
the  month  of  the  ass"  (Num.  xxii,  28)  must  have  been 
an  external  act;  and,  finally,  that  Peter's  language  is 
decidedly  in  fbvor  of  ttie  literal  sense :  "  The  dumb  ass, 
spcAldng  with  a  man's  vwce,  reproved  the  madness  of 
the  pro^t"  (S  Pet  ii,  10).   Those  who  conedve  that 
the  speaking  of  tlie  ass  and  the  appearance  of  the  an- 
occurred  in  vision  to' Balaam  (among  whom  are 
Hainonides,  I^eibnitz,  and  Hengst«kberg)  insist  upon 
the  Cact  that  dreams  and  visions  were  tiie  ordinary 
foethods  by  which  God  made  himself  known  to  the 
prophets  (Xnm.  xU,  6);  they  remark  that  Balaam,  in 
the  introduction  to  Ilia  third  and  fourth  pmphedes 
(xxiv,  8,  4,  Ifi),  speaks  of  himself  as  "the  man  who 
had  hte  eyes  shut,"  and  who,  on  fidling  down  in  pro-' 
phetic  ecstasy,  had  his  eyes  opened ;  that  he  ezpress- 
ed  no  snrpriM  on  bearing  the  ass  speak ;  and  that  nei- 
ther his  servants  nor  the  Moabitish  prhices  who  accom- 
panied him  appear  to  have  been  cognizant  of  any  su- 
pernatural appearance.    Dr.  Jortin  supposes  that  the 
angel  of  fbt  Lord  snffued  himself  to  he  seen  by  the 
twast,  bntnoCbythB[«ophet;  that  the  beast  waateiv 
rified.  and  Balaam  smote  bee,  and  then  fell  into  a 
trance,  and  in  that  state  conversed  first  with  the  beast 
and  then  with  the  angel.    The  angel  presented  these 
objects  to  his  imagination  as  strongly  as  if  they  bad 
been  before  his  eyes,  so  that  this  was  still  a  miraculous 
or  [vetematural  operation.   In  dreaming,  many  sin- 
golar  incongmllies  occur  wHhont  exciting  our  aston- 
ishment; It  Is  therefore  not  wonderful  if  the  prophet 
conversed  with  his  beast  in  vision  without  being 
Startled  at  such  a  phenomen.on  (see  Jortin's  Duierta- 
tioH  on  Balaatit,  p.  190-194).    See  Ass  (p/B(Uaam). 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of  an  exam- 
ination of  Balaam's  mi^flcent  prophecies,  which,  as 
Herder  remarks  (fffii*.  der  EbrdiKhm  Poerie,  li,  221), 
"  are  distinguished  for  dignity,  compression,  vividness, 
and  fhloess  of  imagery.  There  is  scaroely  any  tUng 
equal  to  them  In  Uie  later  jvopbeta,  and"  (ht  adds, 
wliat  few  readers,  probably,  of  DeuL  xxxii,  xxxiii, 
iril]  be  disposed  to  admit)  "nothing  in  the  discourses 
of  Moses."  Hengstenberg  has  ably  discnssed  the 
doubts  raised  by  Da  Wetta  and  other  Grerman  critics 
respecting  the  antiqni^  and  genuineness  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  PeBtataoch.  AfliUdlieunionoftbeCAar- 
acter  oad  Pnqdttdei  ijf  So&iam  will  be  found  tn  the 
Bib.  Sac.  im,  p.  847  sq.— Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smith,  s.  v. 

See  generally  Moehlns,  Bi*l.  BUt^in  (in  his  DU- 
mit.  tkfeol.  p.  280  sq.) ;  Benzel,  Diuertt.  ii,  87  sq. ; 
RicbtcT,  De  BU.  incarUatore  (Viteb.  1789);  Loderwald, 
OsmA.  Bil.  a-mrt  (Helmst.  1781);  Geer,  Din,  de  Bi. 
leamo  (TTtreeht,  1816);  Tholnck,  in  the  Lit.  Atatig. 
1B82,  No.  78-80;  1883, 1  (also  in  his  Verm.  Sekrijt.  1); 
HoAnann,  fai  the  H<^  Sm^/dop.  x,  184  sq. ;  Stendel, 
In  the  TWnff.  ZtUmAr.  1881,  U,  66  sq. ;  Hengrtmtberg 
CckA,  Bileamt  (Berl.  1842 ;  ffiOoiy  and  Prvplmdet  of 
Balaam,  transl.  by  Ryland,  in  Clark's  ed.  of  his  Autken- 
6cibf  of  Dan.  Edlnb.  1847) ;  Wolff,  Devtodo  mtidaandi 
BUeam  (Lips.  1741);  NIemeyer,  Charait.  iii,  873  sq. ; 
Um,  VavK  SdUifl.  t,  190  sq. ;  Justi,  Diti.  de  Bdeam 


asma<l[aTb.l774);  Bauer, /reftr.jryao&gie,i,806aq,; 
Hartmann,  &x.  su  Micha,  p.  255  sq. ;  also  KJemcr, 
Cvra  Met.  B3eami  (Grypb.  1786);  Bungins,  MMomEC 
/  Freunde  d.  BiM  (Lpz.  1766-1789),  ii ;  Geer,  De  jK. 
leamo  (Tru].  a.  B.  1816) ;  Jortin,  Hitt.  and  Character  of 
Balaam  (in  the  BnL  7W.  ifag.  I,  i,  72  sq. ;  also  in 
his  Diuertalioiu,  p.  127);  Ward,  Character  of  Balaam 
(ib,  iv,  674  sq.) ;  Botier,  id.  (ib.  I,  ii,  86  sq.) ;  Benner, 
D.  Etel  Bikams  (Giess.  17M) ;  Schutte,  Vaticitt.  Bilea- 
mi  (in  the  Bibl.  Uagan.  I,  i,  2);  Origen,  Oj^  ii,  816, 
325;  Saurin,  Diteeri.  p.  597;  Deyling,  Obtervatt.  Ui, 
102;  Sherlock,  Workt,  v;  £iwij(» (Loud.  1763);  New- 
ton, Prtiphecita,  i,  66 ;  Bryant,  ObaervaHcm,  i ;  Hunter, 
Bacnd  Biog.  iii,  226;  Horsley,  fliJ.  Crittcim,  ii,  407, 
449 ;  Robinson,  Script.  Charwtert,  I ;  Evans,  Script. 
Bioff.  ii,  28 ;  Williams,  0.  T.  Charactm,  p.  186 ;  Sime- 
on, Woris,  11,181, 186, 141;  Cowie,/Ai&ttw/«t  (1858), 
p.  26 ;  Noel,  ffiit.  Eedet.  U,  418 ;  Collyier,  Script.  Proph- 
eof,  p  172;  Kitto,  Dotty  BAle  lUuat.  u,  201,  206;  Bud- 
d«i  Hilt.  V.  T.  i,  763;  Witsu  MUceU.  i,  143  sq. ;  Wol^ 
De  txtmplia  Bibl.  ii,  18  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Kritii,  i,  863, 
366;  Vater,  Commeia.  fl*.  PttUat.  ill,  119;  Banke,  Pea- 
tcu.  ii,  234;  Jahn,  Einleit.  il,  182;  Hftvemick,  £inbii. 
I,  ii,  506;  comp.  Hosch.  T^U.  ii,  149  sq.;  Plutarch, 
Flm.  i,  €;  .£lian,  Amm.  xii,  8;  Val.  Max.  i,  6, 
Jow.  Amaliqae  (1848),  i,  216;  Bochart,  Eieroz.  i,  161; 
Fabridi  Cod.  PMudcpiffr.  V.  7:  i,  801 ;  Thilo,  Apoer,  p. 
807;  Talmud,  Pi>fe!^5oa,T,  19;  T'of^im  of  Jonathan, 
in  loc. ;  Wetotein,  N.  T.  U,  707. 

Balao  (BaXfijr),  another  method  of  Angliddng 
(Rev.  ii,  14)  the  name  Balak  (q.  v.). 

Bal'adan  (Heb.  Baiadan\  l^x^,  Bel  Is  his 
lord;  Sept.  BaXaoaf),  a  name  used  in  a  double  ca- 
pacity. FOrst  observes  (ffei.  Jlandw.  s.  v.)  that,  if 
of  Sbemitic  origin,  it  corresponds  to  the  Flimnician 
Saal-Adonis  (flM  7?^  Ba'td-Adon'  of  coins,  Numid. 
.  V,  1);  but  as  the  associate  name  Merodacb  (q.  v.)  is 
pnh,  not  Sbemitic^  we  may  pethape  better  d«ive  Bal- 
adan  ftom  the  Sanscrit  bala  Ittrenffth')  and  dhaaa  (rie&. 
»),  with  the  sense  of  vaMant  and  wealthy. 

1.  The  fother  of  the  Babylonian  king  Merodacb- 
baladan  (2  Kings  xx,  12 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  1).  B.C.  ante 
711.    See  Mbrodach-Baladah. 

2.  A  surname  of  Uerodacu-baladan  (Isa.  xxxix, 
1),  or  Bebodacb-baladax  (S  Kings  xx,  12)  himself 
(q.  v.). 

Balah  (Heb.  Balah',  ri^S,  a  contraction  of  the 
name  Baalah  or  BOhah;  Sept.  BoXa  v.  r.  Bwka),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Hazor-shoal  and  Asem  (Josh,  xix,  8).  It  seen|s 
to  have  been  the  same  with  that  elsewhere  called  BiL- 
HAH  (1  Chron.  iv,  29)  or  Baalah  (Josh,  xv,  29),  and, 
if  so,  it  must  tiave  been  transferred  to  Jndab,  or  so  ac- 
counted in  later  times,  like  many  other  dtlea  of  tUa 
region.   See  Bizjothjah. 

Balak  (Heb.  BtUak',  p)a,  fmpty;  Sept.  and  N. 
T.  BaXdm,  Jofephns,  BaXoKoc,  Ant.  iv,  6^  2),  son  o^ 
Zippor,  and  king  of  the  Moabites  (Nam.  xxB,  2,  4); 
be  was  so'  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  victoriouB 
army  of  the  Israelites,  who,  in  their  passage  through 
the  desert,  had  encamped  near  the  confines  of  his  tei^ 
ritory,  that  he  applied  to  Balaam,  who  was  then  re- 
puted to  possess  great  inflnence  with  the  higher  spiriti>, 
to  corse  them.  B.C.  1618.  But  hie  hostile  designs 
(Josh,  xxiv,  9)  were  frustrated.  See  Bai.aam.  From 
Judg.  xiv,  25,  it  is  clear  that  Balak  was  so  certain  of 
the  folflhnettt  of  Balaam's  blessing,  "Kessed  ia  be 
that  blesseth  tbee,  and  coned  is  he  that  cnrseth  thee" 
(Num.  xxiv,  9),  that  be  never  afterward  nude  the  least 
military  attempt  to  oppose  the  IsraeUtes  (comp  Mic. 
vi,  5;  Rev.  ii,  14).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Bal'amo  (rather  fd'omon,  BiAa/fwv,  v.  r.  BaT' 
amon,  BaXafiuiv),  a  place  named  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Jud.  viii,  8)  as  not  far  fh>m  Dotbaim  (Dothar),  and 
oauaUy  sai^Ktsed  to  be  the  8§^,9a,t^  j^Ijii^^Jn^i^ 
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It,  4,  and  the  Abel-maik  (q.  v.)  of  Scripture.  Reland 
(J^cdast.  p.  615,  622)  inclines,  however,  to  identify  it 
with  the  Belemoth  (Bt\^|lu^S)  stated  by  Epiphanias 
(^Vil.  Prophaarum,  p.  244)  to  have  been  the  native 
pUce  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  called  Bdemon  (BcXt- 
fuov)  in  the  Pachal  Chnmide. 

Balances  (Heb.  in  the  dual  D^StK'^S,  moxena'yimy 
i.  e.  tuvpoifera;  and  so  the  Cbald.  equivalent,  "i^STSi?, 
mmena'i/in,  Dan.  v,  27;  once  the  Heb.  1*13^,  luMtk', 
prop,  a  frroncA,  as  of  *'cBne,"  naed  in  the  sing,  Inu 
xlvi,  6,  the  rod  or  beam  of  » tteeli/ard;  in  Rev.  vi,  &, 
Zi'yoii  *  yoJ^  hence  «  "pair  of  baUncea").  In  the 
early  periods  of  the  world  gold  and  silver  mre  paid 
by  weight,  so  that  persons  employed  in  traffic  of  any 
kind  carried  with  them  a  pair  of  sotlea  or  balances  and 
different  weights  (generally  stones  of  diflferent  sizes) 
in  a  ponch  or  bag.  Fraudulent  men  would  carry  two 
sorts  of  weights,  the  lighter  to  sell  with  and  the  <rtber 
to  buy  with  (Uic  vi,  11).  Balances  or  scales  of  va- 
rious forma  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  most  ancient 
Ejjyptian  monuments,  and  were  also  used  for  dividing 
the  spoil  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  warriors  (Bonomi, 
Nmevek,  p.  163,  268);  they  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  now  in  ose,  and  most  likely  they  are  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  (I^ev.  xiz,  36). 

Among  the  Egyptians  large  scales  were  generally 
a  flat  wooden  board,  with  four  ropes  attached  to  a  ring 
at  the  extremity  of  the  beam ;  and  those  of  smaller 
size  wen  of  bronte,  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter, 
pierced  near  the  edge  in  three  places  for  the  strincB. 
The  principle  of  the  common  balance  was  simple  and 
Ingenious :  the  beam  passed  through  a  ring  suspended 
f^m  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above  and  parallel 
to  it,  and  when  equally  balanced,  the  ring,  which  was 
large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  to  play  freely,  showed 
when  the  scales  were  eqnally  pcdsed,  and  hod  the  addi- 
tional effect  of  preventing  the  beam  tUUng  when  the 
goods  were  taken  oat  of  one  and  the  weights  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  othar  scale.  To  the  lower  part  of  the 
ring  a  small  plummet  was  fixed,  and  this  being  touch- 
ed by  the  hand,  and  fcmnd  to  hang  fteely,  indicaud, 
without  the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  bttni,  that  the 
weight  was  Just.   The  figure  ot  a  baboon  was  some- 


Ancient  Egyptian  weiRhtaK  Rlnpi  of  Metal,  with  Weights  to 
tlie  form  at  a  seated  AolmaL 

times  placed  upon  the  top^  as  the  emblem  of  the'  god 
TIiQth,  the  regulator  of  measures,  of  time,  and  of 
writing,  in  his  character  of  the  moon;  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  goddess  of  jostice  being  connected 
with  the  balance,  except  in  the  Jndgment  scenes  of  the 
dead.  The  pair  of  scales  was  the  ordinary  and,  appar- 
ently, only  kind  of  balance  used  by  the  Egyptians,  no 
instance  of  the  steel-yard  being  met  with  in  the  paint- 
ings of  Thebes  or  of  Beni  Hassan ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  tlie  latter  is  confined  to  a  Roman  era.  The 
other  kind  of  balance,  whose  Invention  has  been  as- 
cribed by  Plby  to  Dodalua,  ia  shown  to  have  been 


known  and  applied  ia  Egypt  at  leart  as  early  as  tke 
time  of  the  Osirfasens.  One  kind  of  balance  need 
for  weighing  gold  [see  GoLDSHrrH]  differed  sli^hUy 
Avm  those  of  ordinary  construction,  and  was  probaUy 
more  delicately  formed.  It  was  made,  as  nsaal,  «i^ 
an  npri{^t  pole,  rising  from  a  broad  boae  or  stand,  and 
a  cnes4ieam  tnining  on  a  fin  at  Its  summit;  bat  »■ 
stead  of  strings  snspending  the  scales  was  an  arm  tm 
either  side,  terminating  in  a  faool^  to  which  the  gsid 
was  attached  in  small  bags  (Wilkinsoi^  Atic  Egsft- 
abridg.  ii,  151,  152).    See  Weight. 

A  pair  of  scales  is  likewise  a  well-known  symbol  of 
a  strict  observation  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  It  is 
thus  used  in  several  places  of  Scripture,  as  Job  xxxi, 
6 ;  Psa.  Ixii,  9 ;  Pivv.  xi,  I,  and  xvi,  11.  Bat  6afaMF. 
joined  with  symbols  denoting  the  sale  of  com  and 
fruits  by  weight,  becomes  the  symbol  of  Karrity: 
hnad  Ay  ton]^  being  a  cune  in  Lev.  xxvi,  26,  and  in 
Ezek.  Iv,  16, 17.  So  in  Rev.  vi,  5,  "He  that  sat  upon 
him  iiad  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  bond."  Here  the  i 
balance  is  used  to  weigh  com  and  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  order  to  slgnifV  great  want  and  scarcity,  and 
to  threaten  the  world  with  famine.    See  Scales.  I 

Balas.   Sec  Alsxandbb. 

Balas'amua  (or  rather  BaarmxMm,  BaaXeofio^ ; 
comp.  Belaamen  in  the  art.  Baal-),  the  last  named  of 
thoee  that  stood  at  the  right  band  of  Ezra  while  read- 
ing the  law  (1  Esdr.  ix,  U);  bat  the  oorresponding 
name  in  the  true  text  (Neh.  viii,  4}  ia  iHAAmAS. 
(q.  r.\ 

'  Bald  (proph  n^taiv'adlinitniall^lw*  of  hair 
onthetoporfrodbof  tlie'head;  Sept.  ^aX(oqi>uc ;  diftr- 
ent  was  the  nSIl,  ^lUe'ocA,  diseased  lorn  of  hair  on 

/nrthead.  Lev.  xlii,  41 ;  Sept.  rfvn^Anvrof).  There 
are  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz.,  artificial  and  natural. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  ^nce  it  ex- 
posed people  to  pDblic  derision,  and  is  perpetnally  «l- 
luded  to  as  a  ms'k  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  Klng^ 
23 ;  Jsa.  iii,  24,  "  instead  of  well-pot  hair,  baldne.-',  ■ 
and  burning  instead  of  beauty."    Isa.  xv,  2;  Jer. 
xlviljfi;  E:^.vii,  18,  etc.).    For  tMs  reasDn  it  nenu  ! 
to  liave  been  included  under  the  "  scab"  and  "scnrT'  : 
(Lev.  xxi,  20^  pertiape  I.  q.  AmJruJD,  which  were  dis-  ^ 
qualifications  for  priesthood  (Mishno,  BewhcA,  x'A, 
2).    In  Lev,  xiii,  29  sq,,  very  careful  directions  sre 
given  to  distinguish  the  tcaU  (pnia,  hohak',  "  freckW 
spot,"  ver.  89),  described  as  "a  plague  w'?^ 
ttrokt)  upon  the  head  and  beard"  (which  probably  i 
is  the  Mentagra  of  Pliny,  and  is  a  sort  of  lepro^)^  ' 
from  mere  natural  baldness  which  is  pronounced  to  i 
be  dean,  v,  40  (Jahn,  BUI.  Arek  189>    See  hEf 
B06T.    But  this  shows  that  even  natural  baUbms 
subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant  sniMdaQ.   It  was  a 
defect  with  which  the  Israelites  were  by  no  mcaiw 
familiar,  since  the  Efiyptians  were  very  rarely  subject 
to  it,  according  to  Herodotus  (iii,  12);  an  immanitr 
which  he  attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  Tbry 
adopted  this  practice  for  pniposas  of  cIeanliDes^  and 
generally  wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  feand 
in  the  mina  of  Thebes.    Contrary  to  the  general  pn^ 
tice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as  a  tigfi 
of  mourning  (Herod,  ii,  36),  and  shaved  themselves  on 
all  joyous  occasions;  hence  in  Gen.  xli,  44,  we  hs^e 
au  undesigned  coincidence.    The  same  custom  oli4aijis 
in  China  and  among  the  modem  Egyptiann,  wlw  shsve 
off  all  the  hair  except  the  ikooAeh,  a  toft  on  the  foe- 
beod  and  crown  of  the  bead  (Willcinwn,  Ane.  Eg^ 
iii,  869  sq. ;  Lane,  Mod.  ^ffi.  i,  cb.  1).  BaMwW 
was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and  Romans.  Id 
Homer  (JL  ii,  219)  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  Tbersita : 
Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald  hinwelf.  Fax, 
767 ;  Kq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not  joining  in  the  ridicils 
against  it  (^NiA.  &4n).    Cesar  was  said  to  have  had  I 
some  debrmi^  of  this  sort,  and  be  generally  endeav- 
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.Ttm^al  bAldness  narked  die  eoncliuioii  of  a  Kaxa- 
te*s  yow  (Acts  xviU,  18 ;  Knm.  ri,  9),  and  vaB  a  rign 
r  mourning  (Cic.  7W.  Diip.  Ui,  26).  It  U  often  iJ^ 
sded  to  in  Scriptare,  u  in  Hie.  i,  16;  Amos  riii,  10; 
er.  xlvii,  8^  etc. ;  and  in  Deot.  zlv,  1,  ttw  reaaon  for 
■M  b^iigfbri)iddentotheIandltMlBth^beiiig*'a 
oly-  and  peculiar  peopl*"  (oomp.  Lar.  Ttm^  S7,  and 
er.  Ix,  26,  marg.).  *  The  prsctloea  alluded  to  in  tbe 
atter  passages  were  adopted  by  heatbea  nations  (e.  g, 
tM  Aiabm,  etc)  in  honor  of  varioaa  gods.  Tbe  Abui- 
38  &tid  other  half-^iviliaed  tribes  shaved  off  the  fore- 
scka,  to  avcdd  the  danger  of  l>^g  soiled  by  tbam  in 
ttttle  (Herod,  ii,  86 ;  i,  82).— Smith.    S«e  Haib. 

B  a1/ianhln  or  Baldaqulu  (tmfiroev&m),  (1.)  the 
iioriwn,  or  canc^y,  overhanging  the  altar,  imitating 
k  Toof  aiqiporled  by  pUlan.  (S.)  The  canopy  which 
B  borne  otot  tbe  host,  or  over  the  bead  of  the  pope, 
>n  daj's  ot  ceremony.  The  name  itself  is  an  ancient 
?nn^  term,  signifying  tbe  richest  kind  of  iflks  and 
iasa^,  especially  of  gold  thread ;  so  called,  perhaps, 
because  impcttted  ttom  Baldak,  the  medieval  nana  of 
Babylon  in  Penia. — Docange,  Glou.  8.  v. 

Balde,  Johahit  Jacob,  snmamed  by  his  contem- 
xjrariea  *'the  German  Homce,"  was  bom  at  Ensia- 
loim.  Dear  Colmar,  Alsace^  in  1608,  and  was  educated 
Lt  the  University  of  Ingototadt.  He  entered  the  Mder 
vt  Jasnlto  In  1^4,  beam*  fa  1688  eonrt  preacher  at 
If  micb,  and  aftanrard  eonfceeor  of  PUlip  William, 
Inke  of  Bavaria.  He  died  Ang.  9tli,  1688.  His  prin- 
dpalwrMnga,  an  (rfwUcb  are  written  in  classic  Latin, 
u« — Carmima  Igriea  Kfrri  IV,  Sfodom  lOer,  8yhm  lyri- 
Ttr,  -De  mnitale  mtui^i — Sdatttim  podagricormit  (Co- 
logiM,  1660):— t^eni  poHwa  (Uonich,  1786,  8  vols.), 
etc  Hia  Vnmte  tielon&m  was  rewarded  by  Alex- 
aadarTIIwiaagoldaiodaL  AadaetlonefUswo^ 
w&s  pnblished  Oralli  (Zoiioh,  2d  ed.  1818)  and  by 
Clo«]u(Aagst^.l829,Svnl8.);  a bkgn^  1^ Oeska 
(Xurnb.  164S). 

BaldLoowt  SmLoodbt. 

Baldneaa   See  Bald. 

Saldwin,  archUshop  of  Canterbury,  waa  bom  at 
Exeter,  where  ba  receiTed  a  lUieial  education.  He 
becaune  arehdeacoi  of  Enter,  but  soon  resigned,  and 
became  a  monk  in  tbe  Cistercian  aU>eyof  Ford,  In  Dev- 
onatiire,  of  which  in  a  fbw  jrears  be  was  elected  abbot. 
In  1381  be  waa  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  1184 
Henry  litranslatedhimtotfaeseeofCanterbniy.  Ur- 
ban III  afterwivd  made  Baldwin  hia  legale  fiv  the  dio- 
cea«  of  Oaaterbmy.  On  September,  ^1189,  Baldwin 
perfi»iMdtbeoeraniDny<tfciowningBiebardI«tWest- 
minater ;  and  in  tbe  same  year,  when  that  king's  nat- 
ural brother,  GeoAuy,  was  translated  from  the  see  of 
Lincoln  to  Torh,  be  successfiilly  asserted  tbe  pre-eroi- 
oenoe  of  the  see  of  Cantert>nry,  forbidding  the  l>iehope 
of  Bn^and  to  receive  consecration  fhmi  any  otiter  than 
the  ArobUsbop  of  Cknterbnry.  In  1190  be  made  a 
pt>grea8  into  Wales  to  preach  the  Crusade;  and  in  the 
aama  yw'i  l>>vb>C  bald  a  conndl  at  Weatniostflr,  be 
foUowvd  rang  BlAard  I  to  the  Hdy  Land.  He  em- 
barked at  Dover  March  26, 1191,  abandoning  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  station,  and^  after  safliBring  many 
hardships  on  bis  voyage,  airived  at  Acre  daring  the 
siege,  where  he  died,  November  20,  in  tbe  same  year, 
and  where  hia  body  waa  interred.  Bishop  Tanner  Itas 
given  a  Hat  erf  a  great  nun^  treatises  by  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  vAich  remain  In  mantucript,  and  has  noticed 
the  diflferant  libraries  In  which  they  are  deposited. 
The  most  important  were  collected  by  Bertrand  Us- 
sier, and  published.  In  1662,  in  the  flfth  volnme  of  tbe 
"  Seriptores  Biblioth.  Cisterdensis."  See  Engl.  Cyclo. 
jmSti;  Godwin,  De  Prat.  An^  p.  79;  Collier,  Eccl. 
aid.  U,  874  sq. 

Baldwin.  BbMWMr,  a  Coogregatiaiial  miahter, 
waaboniatKorwteli,ConB.,Ju^8,174&,  Hagradu- 
atad  at  Tala  in  1768;  and  became  tutor  thara  fai  176& 
Rb 


In  1770  be  was  <adalned  mhiister  of  the  tint  Cong, 
church  in  Danbnry.  In  tbe  Re^-otution  he  was  an  ar- 
dent Whig,  and,  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  contracted 
the  disease  of  which  Ite  died,  Oct.  1,  1776. — Spragne, 
Aimak,  i,  646. 

Baldwin, Blllm  W.,  D.D., an  efficient  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  bom  In  Greene  Co.,  M.  T.,  in  1769,  and 
educated  at  Yale  and  Andover,  was  licenaed  to  preach 
in  1617,  and  by  hto  labors  astabliabed  dw  Savoith 
Presb.  Chordi  In  Kew  Terk,  ffiT  whidi  be  became  pas- 
tor in  1820.  In  1886  be  became  president  of  Waliaeh 
College,  at  that  time  a  very  aidoous  post,  on  account 
of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  the  institution 
was  involved.  In  1889  Mr.  Baldwin  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.itom  Indiana  Coll^  He  died  Oct.  16, 
1840,  having  pablisbed  several  traett  and  sermons. — 
Sprague,  Amwh,  iv,  573. 

Baldwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  mbriater,  waa 
bom  at  Boxrah,  Conn.,  Dec.  28, 1768,  and  died  at  Wa- 
terville,  Me.,  Ang.  29, 1826.  Tfaon^  educated  among 
Pedobaptists,  lie  adopted  Baptist  views,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  immersion  in  1781.  In  the  following  year  he 
began  to  [veach,  and  was  ordained  in  1788  pastw  of 
the  Baptist  churdi  in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  where  be  was  re- 
siding. In  1700  be  removed  to  Boston,  taking  charge 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  that  place.  In  1794 
he  received  the  degree  <rf  A.M.  fhm  Brown  Unlvw- 
sity,  and  in  1808  that  of  D.D.  from  Union  College. 
From  the  latter  year  tQl  his  death  be  was  the  dilef  ed- 
itor trf  the  "  Mass.  Bapt  Miss.  Magazine,"  pablisbed  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Baldwin  pnblished  several  pamphlets  on 
baptism  and  communion,  besides  "A  Series  of  Letters 
in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  WmcestA',"  published 
in  1810,  and  various  tracts  and  sermons.— -Spragne, 
AmaU^  vl,  206;  Mcm.  BapL  Mm,  Mag,  v. 

Bala,  Joan  (SoteifX  bishop  of  Osaoiy,  an  En^kh 
historian  and  thetdogian,  was  ban  at  Cove  Hlthe,  in 
SnSblk,  Kov.  21, 1495,  and  was  educated  at  Jesus  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  early  gained  a  reputa^on  fbr 
letters  and  opposed  the  Reformation.  He  attributes 
his  conversion  to  Lord  Wentworth,  and  soon  began  to 
write  against  Romanism ;  and  although  protected  for  a 
time  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  was,  after  the  death  of 
Cromwe11,obligedtoretireintoFlaiiders.  Heretumed 
under  .Edward  VI,  and  received  the  living  of  Bishop- 
stoke,  in  Hampshire.  OnFeb,2,1668,liewBSinadebi8b- 
opofOssory.  When  Edward  died  be  took  refuge  at  Ba- 
sle, where  he  remained  till  1569,  when  he  returned  into 
England,  and,  refusing  to  resume  his  bishopric  (which 
he  at  the  flrst  was  eamestiy  desirous  not  to  accept),  he 
was  made  prebend  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury.  His 
chief  wwk  is  bis  lUuttrim  mtgori$  Brittamim  Scripto- 
nifflAmmarntm,  first  l«inted  at  Ipawldi  in  1649.  This 
edition  ccmtained  only  five  centoiiee  of  writers ;  butan 
enlarged  edition  was  pablisbed  at  Basle  in  1657,  etc., 
containing  nine  centuries,  under  the  following  title : 
Ser^itoniwt  lUiuCrium  M.  Briktimim,  quern  nanc  Angli- 
am  et  Seotiam  voamt,  Catalogtu,  a  Jofkeloper  8618  an- 
no* tugae  ad  owiwna  htme  Domini  1657,  tm  Beroto,  Gem- 

nadio,  Beda,  tie.  coBatvi;  and  in  1669  a  tUrd 

edition  qipeared,  containing  five  more  centuries.  He 
was  a  very  vdumlnoua  writer;  a  long  list  of  his  print- 
ed works  is  given  by  Fuller,  and  also  in  the  EngL  Cg- 
dopadia  (s.  v.  Bale).  His  works  were  placed  on  the 
prohibitory  Index,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1667,  as  those 
of  a  heretic  of  the  first  class.  No  character  has  been 
more  variously  represented  than  Bale's.  Geener,  in 
his  jBtUuAeeo,  calls  hhn  a  vrriter  of  the  greatest  dllU 
gence,  and  Bishop  Godwin  gives  him  tbe  character  of 
a  laborious  inquirer  into  British  antiquitlee.  Similar 
praise  is  also  bestowed  upon  him  by  Vt^er  (/nfrodL 
UnteertaL  in  NotU,  Scriptor.').  Anthony  k  Wood,  how- 
ever, styles  him  "the  foul-mouthed  Bale."  Heame 
{Pnf.  to  BtrnMisf.")  calls  him  "Balnns  hi  mnltis  meo- 
dax."  And  even  Fuller  (.ITorfAfu,  last  edit.  U,  8^ 
say.«Bilk«.Bal«u.paase^ftrUi^to@;f5^^ 
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Ha  Iimii^Md  wtth  nodi  upeiity  agahwt  the  pope 
ud  papUito,  and  his  intemperate  zeal,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, ottea  carried  him  beyoDd  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  candor.  Fuller,  in  his  Cktmh  HiiioTjf 
(cent  ix,  p.  68),  pleads  for  Bale's  ruUing  against  the 
papists.  "Old  age  and  111  usage,"  be  says,  "will 
make  any  man  angry.  When  young,  he  had  seen 
their  saperstUion ;  when  old,  be  felt  their  oppresaion." 
The  graUest  fault  of  Bale's  book  on  the  Britiab  writers 
Is  its  moltiplicatioa  of  their  works  by  frequeotly  giv- 
ing the  heads  of  chapters  or  sections  of  a  book  as  the 
titles  of  distinct  treatises.  A  selection  from  his  works 
was  published  by  the  Airi«r  iSocurfy  (Cambridge,  1649, 
8vo).  See  8trype,  Manurkdt  ofCranmer^  p.  206,  860; 
Collier,  Ecd.  Hiit.  v,  600 ;  I^mg  Cj/dop.  e.  v. 

BaUbnr,  Waltbb,  was  bom  at  St.  Nlnlan's,  Scot- 
iand,  1776,  and  educated  in  the  Scotch  Church  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Robert  HaMane.  After  some  jrears' 
preachluR  he  came  to  America,  and  became  a  Baptist 
about  1806.  In  1823  he  avowed  himself  a  Univeraal- 
ist,  and  labored,  both  as  preacher  and  writer,  in  behalf 
of  Univertalism  until  his  death  at  Charlestown,  Haes., 
Jan.  3,  lflf2.  He  published  Stmtfi  an  the  inUrmdiaie 
Stakof  tie  Dead  (Chulestovm,  WIS,  litao).  SeeWhit- 
temore,  J/emotr  ofSev.  IV.  Bdfjur  (Bost.  1830). 

Balguy,  John,  an  English  divine,  waa  bom  at 
SheffieM  In  2686,  and  ednoated  at  Canbridgs,  wbne 
he  passed  U.A.  in  17S6.  Tn  the  Bangorian  controver- 
sy (q.  V.)  he  maintained  the  views  of  Bishop  Hoedley, 
and  wrote,  in  1718, 1719,  several  tracts  on  the  dispute. 
In  1726,  in  view  of  the  infidel  principles  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, he  published  A  Letter  to  a  Deist,  and  7%e  Foun- 
datim  of  Mond  Virtue.  These,  with  others,  are  given 
in  A  Colle<iion  </  TVacU,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Balgny  {Land. 
1784^  8vo).  His  8enium$  (2  vols.  8vo)  had  reubed  a 
third  edition  in  1790.  Balguy  wu  a  "latitudinarian" 
(q.  V.)  in  thevlogy.    He  died  in  1748.— Alllbone,  a.  v. 

Balgny,  Thomaa,  D.D.,  son  of  John,  was  bom  in 
Torkshlte  in  1716,  and  educaUd  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  in  1741  he  ttecame  M.A..  and  in 
1758  D.D,  In  1767,  under  the  patronage  of  Hoadley, 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  afterward 
archdeacon  of  Sallsbniy  and  Winchester.  He  aban- 
doned Hoa<Uay*8"latita^arianism,"and  brought  his 
soond  Bcholanhip  to  the  "  defence'  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  of  the  English  Church."  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  sermons  and  charges,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  Ditcmtnet  on  varioia  Subject*,  edited  by 
Drake,  with  a  Uemoir  of  Balgny  (Cambridge,  1822,  2 
vols.  Svo),  He  wrote,  also,  Dimne  Benevoience  vittdi- 
catedjhm  tke  RtfiectioM  of  Sceptics  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1808, 
12mo).  He  died  tmnuuned,  Jan.  19^1796.  See  Hook, 
Eccl.  Biog.  1, 477 ;  Boae,  Biog,  Diet.  8. 

BrU  0V\,  dm%  well  known  as  being  nsad  fai  vari- 
ous sports  and  games  fhrni  the  earliest  tinwB,  several 
kinds  of  whieh  are  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i,  198  »q.  abridg.).  The  word  oc- 
curs in  this  sense  in  Isa.  xxii,  18,  but  in  a  sobseqnent 
chapter  (xxlx,  8)  it  is  employed  of  a  ring  or  circle,  and 
translated  "roundabout"  in  the  prophecy  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  In  Eaek.  xxiv,  6,  in  the  symbol  of  the 
same  event.  It  Is  translated  "bom,"  bat  probably 
means  heap,  as  in  the  margin. 


Andeat  Egrptlan  Bolls— 1.  Leotherj  2.  lUnted  brtlienirare. 


Among  Uie  Egyptians  the  balls  ware  made  oflnriwf 

or  skin,  sewed  with  string,  cross  wise,  in  the  aaaoe 
ner  as  our  own,  and  staffed  with  bran  or  of 
com ;  and  those  which  have  been  found  at  Thebes  an 
about  tbiee  inches  in  diameter.  Others  were  madt 
of  string,  or  of  the  stalks  of  roshea  platted  together  u 
as  to  form  a  circular  mass,  and  covered,  like  the  (oi- 
mer,  with  leather.  Tbey  appear  also  to  have  a  smaller 
kind  of  ball,  probably  of  tlis  same  mateiiala,  and  cov- 
ered, like  many  of  our  own,  with  slips  of  laaUieT  of  to 
elliptical  shape,  sewed  together  hmgilndinally,  tna 
meeting  in  a  common  point  at  both  ends,  each  alter- 
nate slip  being  of  a  <Ufferent  color;  but  these  hare 
only  been  met  with  in  pottery  (Wilkinson,  i,  200). 

Ball,  John,  a  Roman  priest,  who  seema  to  ban 
imbibed  WickliSb's  doctrin^  and  who  was  (previotu- 
ly  to  1366)  excommunicated  repeatedly  for  preachhtf 
"errors,  and  schisms,  and  scandals  against  the  pop*, 
arcbbiabops,  bislH^  and  clergy."  Ha  preached  m 
favor  of  the  reballion  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  waa  «»cBted 
at  Covenby  In  18SL  See  Colliar^  Sed.  Bin.  in, 
148  sq. 

Ball,  John,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  in  158^  n 
Cassicgton,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  studied  at  Brazec- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  <ffden, 
and  passed  his  life  in  poverty  on  a  small  core  at  Whil- 
more,  Staffbrdahira,  to  which  was  nnited  tbo  care  of  a 
sebooL  He  died  In  1640.  Hit  CaUdtam  had  ginr 
through  fiwrteen  editicms  before  the  year  1632,  and 
has  bad  the  singular  lot  of  being  translated  into  Tark- 
iab.  His  Treatim  on  Faith  (Lond.  1632,  4to)  aha 
passed  through  many  editions.  He  published  al» 
The  Poioer  of  Godlineu  and  other  lreati»ea  (Lond.  169;, 
fol.)    See  Rose,  Biag.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Alllbone,  i,  108. 

Balle,  Nikolai  Edingeb,  a  distinguished  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Denmark,  was  bora  io  1744  in  Zealasd. 
became  in  1772  Professor  of  Theology  at  C<^>enba|ko. 
and  in  1783  bishop  of  Zealand.  He  died  in  1816.  Hr 
wrote,  Theses  theologicte  (Copenh.  1776),  and  A  3faMa! 
ofReU^oas  Doctrines  (Copenh.  1781)^  he  was  also  tbc 
editor  of  a  magazine  formodem  church  hirtory  of  Pen- 
mark  (Moffoxin  for  dem  ngere  daiuke  Kiriekitlorie,  Ce- 
penh.  1792-94,  2  vols.).  ' 

Ballerinl,  Pstbr  and  Jebohb,  bmthen,  priesti 
of  Verona,  dlstingnlelMd  for  thdr  learning.  Peter 
was  bom  in  169S,  Jerome  In  1702.  Tbey  lived  and 
studied  together,  and  published,  in  conjunction  ai^ 
separately,  many  important  works  on  jurispnulence 
and  theology.  Among  these  were,  The  Worts  of  Car- 
dmal  Norns,  containing,  among  other  jnattcfs,  a  Lifr 
of  the  Writer ;  a  History  of  the  various  CongregatKn* 
held  for  the  Refonn  of  the  Calendar,  at  which  the  car- 
dinal presided :  a  Histoty  of  the  Donatists,  inSparix. 
Supplements,  and  an  Appendix  (T erona,  1733, 4  vok. 
fol.) ;  Baneti  Aniimim  Arehiep.  Floreiitim  Stoma  The- 
^offite,  etc.  (Verona.  1740-41,  2  vols,  fol.);  S.  Htd- 
tnitndi  de  Pennaforte  Summa  ThettiogtcaUs,  etc.  (V enma. 
1744).  Among  the  works  edited  by  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Sermons  of  Zeno,  bishop  of  Teitma. 
1739;  the  worka  of  John  Uathew  Gibot,  biah<q>  of 
Verona,  1786  (  the  wwlu  of  Pope  St  Leo,  in  3  vob. 
folio,  contidning  works  that  pope  wtdtA  are  not  to 
be  found  In  Queanel's  edition.  Peter  wrote  several 
treatises  in  behalf  of  the  papacy,  especially  De  Poter- 
taU  t.  Pontif.  etc.  (1765),  and  De  Viae  mtMWjvwo- 
tus  Pontif.  (1766).— Bicy.  Unhers^ 

Ballimathise  (icantoa  daucet,  from  ^oXAt^Rf). 
is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  those  wanton  dsDC«< 
Vr-bich  were  practised  at  marriage  festivals,  but  loax- 
times  indicatea  the  practice  of  playii^c  on  cymlaii 
and  other  musical  insbuments.  The  word  ^oUi^tr 
means  to  throw  the  legs  and  feet  about  rapidly ;  heocr 
to  dance  a  certain  lively  dance  peculiar  to  Magas 
Gnecia  and  Sicily.  The  woids  baU^  and  Ul  an 
from  this  root.  The  ComusiLof  Laodicea,  and  tlK  thinl 
Council  of  Tol^i^  fec^i^^a^p^i^iAfi^B  and  lasciv- 
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■us-dadidng  of  men  and  wormd  tngether  under  this 
Mino,  which  is  gensnllj  interpreted  waiton  dancea 
MocHtted  with  Iftscivious  songs.  Ambrose,  Cbrysos- 
rni,  and  others  of  the  fiitbere,  ire  fSdthftil  in  oondemn- 
tlM  pnodoeB  wbMi  wen  adopted  In  th^  di^  at 
:uiTTi^e  eamnoidaa,  many  of  wfakh  w«m  hl^j  dia- 
Taceftil.  See  Bh^faani,  Orig.  Eodt$.  bk.  xvl,  oh.  xi, 
16. 

Ballon,  HosEA,  a  UniTersalist  mioiater,  was  bom 
^pril  30th,  1771,  at  Richmond,  N.  H.  At  ao  early 
Lge  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  his  futher 
iraa  a  nunister,  bat  was  soon  after  expelled  on  account 
>f  bis  embracing  Univenaliit  and  Unitarian  opinions. 
\t  the  age  of  twen^-on«  be  became  an  itinerant 
pFeaeher  of  the  then  new  doctrines  he  bad  adopted. 
His  ablli^  and  doqnence  attracting  attention,  be  was 
invited  in  1794  to  a  pennonent  cha^  at  Dana,  Uass., 
which  be  accepted.  In  1802  he  removed  to  Barnard, 
Vt. ;  in  1807,  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  and  In  1816,  to 
Salem,  Haas.  Two  years  later  be  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  Secmid  Universalist  Societv  at  Boston,  which 
he  hdd  tiU  bis  death,  Jnne  7th,  18U.  Mr.  Ballon 
was  an  ladastriona  writer.  In  1819  he  commenced 
the  UnivtrtaUd  Magaztue,  and  in  1881  the  UmmwUit 
Expositor  (now  the  f/mtmo^  Quarter^).  He  pub- 
lished The  Doctrine  offutun  EOribuiion  (1834),  and 
ninnerous  other  controvereiai  works,  besides  Nolet  on 
the  Parables;  A  TreatiaeofUheAtanemmtf  and  several 
volumes  otSeraoM^  Sea  WtatbenmntLt/io/tluBeg, 
H.  BaOtm. 

Balm  (for  the  original  tern,  see  below^,  a  produc- 
tion more  particularly  ascribed  to  Gilead  (Gen.  zxxvU, 
25;  Jer.  viii,  22).   jBo&i  or  hah  mm  t»ed  asa  oon- 
mon  name  ftar  many  of  those  oily,  resinons  aubetaitces 
vihich  flow  spontaneously  or  by  Incision  ftrini  certain 
trees  or  plants,  and  are  of  considerable  nse  in  medicine 
and  snrgery.    Eimchi  and  some  of  the  modem  Inter- 
pTCtera  understand  the  Heb.  word  rendered  "  bslm" 
to  be  tbat  particular  spedes  called  opobalsamnm,  or 
t>&Ifn  of  Gilead,  so  much  celebrated  by  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Uiodoms  Siculuii,  Tacitus,  Jnstin,  and  others,  for  its 
costliness,  ha  me^dnal  virtoei,  and  fin- being  Aa  prod- 
uct of  Jntea  only ;  and  which  Joie|Aas  says  in 
the  nelgfaboritood  of  Jerlchot  the  tree,  according  to 
tradition,  having  been  orifdnelly  brought  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  as  a  present  to  King  Solomon.   On  the  other 
hand,  Bochart  strongly  contends  that  the  balm  men- 
tioned Jer.  Tiii,  22,  could  not  posubly  he  that  of  Gil- 
ead, and  considers  it  as  no  other  than  the  resio  drawn 
from  the  tereUntb  or  tuipentine  tree.   Pliny  says, 
"  The  trees  of  the  ojxtbalsamum  have  a  resemblance  to 
fir-trees,  but  they  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  hus- 
banded after  the  manner  of  vines.    On  a  particular 
season  of  the  year  they  sweat  balsam.    The  darkness 
of  the  place  is,  besides,  as  wonderful  as  the  fruitfulness 
of  it;  for,  though  the  sun  shines  nowhere  hotter  in 
the  worid,  there  is  natmally  a  moderate  and  perpetual 
frloomineas  of  the  air."    Ur.  Buckingham  observes 
upon  this  passage,  that  **  the  situation,  bonDdaiisa,  and 
lix^al  features  of  the  valley  of  Jericho  are  accurately 
given  in  these  detaihs  though  darkness,  in  the  sense  in 
wtiidi  it  is  commonly  understood,  would  be  an  improp- 
er term  to  apply  to  the  gloom.    At  the  present  time 
tbore  is  not  a  tree  of  any  description,  either  of  palm  or 
hilmn,  sad  scarcely  any  verdnra  or  buahea  to  be  seen, 
but  the  complete  desolation  is  nndonbtedly  rather  to 
Iw  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  the  nsnal  ^gricultoral 
labors,  and  to  the  want  of  a  proper  distribution  of  wa- 
t«r  over  it  by  the  aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which 
«^nc*  that  they  were  constmcted  chiefly  for  tbat  pur- 
Ipwe,  Tsther  than  to  any  radical  change  io  the  climate 
or  tin  smI."    The  balsam,  carried  originally,  saya 
Anb  tradtdon,  tttm  Yemen  by  the  Qneen  of  Sheba,  as 
*  S^ft  to  Solomon,  and  planted  by  him  in  the  gardens 
Jsrleho^  was  bronght  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  and 
pbated  at  Afai-ShemeBh,  now  Matara,  in  a  garden 


which  all  the  old  travelers,  Arab  and  Christian,  men- 
tion with  deep  interest.  The  baUam  of  Jericho,  or 
true  balm  of  Gilead^  has  long  been  lost  (De  Sacy). 

Balaam,  at  present,  is  procured  in  some  cases  ftnn 
the  fhdt  of  a  shndi  which  Is  indigenous  In  tbe  moui- 
talos  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  This  shrub  was 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  and 
'  seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  this  was  also  the  case 
in  Palestine,  in  very  early  times,  appears  from  the 
original  text  in  Gen.  xliii,  11,  and  Jer.  xlvi,  11.  Tbe 
balsam  of  Mecca  has  always  besn  deemed  a  anbstance 
of  the  greatest  value ;  though  it  ia  not  the  atlj  ono 
possessing  medicinal  properties,  yst  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
eminentiy  distinguished  for  them  than  other  balsamic  * 
plants  of  the  same  genua,  of  which  sixteen  are  enu- 
merated by  botanists,  each  exhibiting  some  peculiari- 
ty. There  are  three  species  of  this  ttalsam,  two  of 
which  are  shnibe,  and  the  other  a  tree.  In  June,  July, 
and  August  they  yield  their  sap,  which  is  received  into 
an  earthen  vesseC  Tbe  firuit,  also^  when  fderced  witb 
an  instrument,  emits  a  jufaw  of  the  same  kind,  and  in 
greater  abundance,  but  lees  rich.  The. sap  extracted 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  or  shrub  is  called  the  opobal- 
samnm ;  the  joice  of  the  balsam  fruit  ia  denominated 
carpebijaamum,  and  tbe  liquid  extracted  from  the 
branches  when  cut  off,  tbe  xylobalsamum  (Jahn,  Bibl. 
Archwl.  i,  §  74),  According  to  Bruce,  "The  balsam 
is  an  evergreen  sbmb  or  tree,  which  grows  to  about 
fourteen  feet  high,  spontaneously  and  without  culture, 
in  its  native  country,  Azab,  and  all  along  the  coast  to 
Babelmandeb.  The  trunk  is  a1x>ut  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  tho  wood  light  and  open,  gummy,  and 
outwardly  of  a  reddiab  color,  incapable  of  receiving  a 
polish,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  bark,  like  tbat  of  a 
young  cherry-tree.  It  Is  remarkable  for  a  penury  of 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  acacia,  small 
and  white,  only  that  three  hang  upon  thr^e  filaments 
or  stalks,  where  the  acacia  has  but  one.  Two  of  these 
flowers  Ml  off,  and  leave  a  single  fhilt.  After  the 
blossoms  follow  yellow  fine^scented  seed,  inclosed  in  a 
reddish-black  pulpy  nut,  very  sweet,  and  containing 
a  yellowish  liquor  like  honey."   A  traveller,  who  ae- 


Batau  of  Ollead"  (Baitamodendron  oaeadtntl. 


snmed  the  name  of  All  Bey,  says  that  "there  is  no 
balsam  made  at  Mecca;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  scarce,  and  Is  obtained  prindpally  In  the  territory 
of  Medina.  As  the  repnte  of  the  balsam  of  Mecca  rose, 
the  balm  of  Oikad  disappeared ;  tboQrfiltL-tiie.eBipf 
Galen,  who  flooiisbwl  in  th^e«£fid  Mdhd^ii^A^^ 
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sUod  into  PaleatiiM  and  Syria  pnrpotely  to  obtain  a 
knowledga  of  thit  snbstanee,  it  grew  In  Jsricho  and 
many  otfaar  paita  of  the  Holy  Land.  Th«  eaiuo  of  ita 
total  decay  baa  baaa  aaeribed,  not  «itiKMit  naaon,  to 
tha  njtl  attention  bdSK  wttiidimwn  fkom  tt  by  the 
diatnctiona  of  th«  coon  try.  In  mon  recant  times  its 
naturalization  mint  to  have  been  ■ttanipt«d  in  Egypt ; 
for  Prosper  Al[dnna  relates  tiiat  forty  plants  irere 
bronght  by  a  governor  of  Cairo  to  the  garden  there, 
and  tan  remained  wban  Belon  travelled  la  Elgypt, 
wwriy  two fanndrKt  and  fifty  yaan  age;  biit,wlMtbar 
ftom  not  agreeing  with  the  AfHcan  soQ  or  otherwisa, 
only  one  existed  in  the  last  centnry,  and  now  than 

*  appean  to  be  none.   (See  also  Thomson,  Lami  <mi 
Soot,  ii,  198,  467.)   See  Gilbad,  Balm  or. 

Tlw  word  btUm  OMUS  frsqoently  in  the  Aotborimd 
Tersion,  as  in  Qen.  xxxvli,  25;  xliii,  11;  Jer.  viii, 
22;  zlvi,ll;  U,S;  and Exek. xxviU,  17.  In aU these 
passages  the  Hebrew  text  has  or  (taori^  or 
terT,  SepL  ptfnvtf),  which  is  generally  understood  to 
be  tlie  true  balsam,  and  is  considered  a  prodnce  of 
GUead,  ft  iBoaiitafaKKU  district,  vhara  ttie  vegetation  b 
thatoftbaMedltemneaa  n^fioa  and  of  Europe,  widi 
few  traces  of  that  of  Aflion  or  tt  Asia.  Lee  (Zicc;  p. 
620)  sniqiMBee  it  to  be  SMiificft,  a  gam  obtained  flroio 
tb.*  PutaeeiaLentitau;  bntOeseninsdeftnds  the  com- 
mon rendering,  balsam.  It  was  the  gam  of  a  tree  or 
shrub  growing  in  GUead,  and  very  predona.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  ftvits  of  Palestine  (Geo.  xliii,  11),  ex- 
ported (Gen.  xxxvii,  2fi;  Eselc  xzvii,  IT),  and  espe.  i 
dally  nsed  for  healing  wonnds  (Jer.  viU,  S3 ;  xlvi,  11 ;  ' 
li,  8).  The  balsam  was  almost  pecniiar  to  Palestine 
(Strab.  xvi,  2,  p.  768;  Tac.  ffitt.  r,  S;  PUn.  xii,  35,  § 
54 ;  82,  §  69),  distiDing  from  a  shrub  lUte  the  vbie  and 
me,  which  hi  the  time  <a  Josephns  waa  cuttiTated  in 
the  neighboriiood  of  Jericho  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (A  nt. 
xiv,  4, 1 ;  XT,  4,  2),  and  still  grows  in  gardens  near 
-  T!bn]as(Bnrekhardt,^|yrta,p.828).  InEMtczxrii, 
17,  the  Anth.  Vers,  gives  In  the  margin  mlm.  Hie 
factlhat  the  Uori  grew  originally  in  GQead  (toea  not 
forbid  OS  to  Identify  it  with  the  shrub  mentioned  by 
Josephns  as  cultivated  near  Jericho,  ^le  name  htit- 
snm  is  no  doubt  derived  ftom  the  Arabic  balaioH,  which 
is  probably  also  the  origin  of  the  (iaXaafAov  of  the 
Groeka.  Fmkal  Informs  u  that  the  bnlsun-trae  of 
Mecca  is  diere  eaDed  otefilasi,  1.  e.  **  rwy  odorotu." 
Tbe  word  hatham,  given  by  him,  is  the  name  of  ft  tn- 

•  grant  shrnb  growing  near  Mecca,  with  the  branches 
and  tufts  of  which  tiiey  clean  the  teeth,  and  is  snp- 
posed  to  refer  to  the  same  plant.  These  names  are 
very  similar  to  wwds  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  In  tbe  Scmg  of 
Solomon,  V,  1,  '*  I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my 
qrice"  (batam) ;  ver.  18,  "  His  cheelu  are  as  a  bed  of 
spices"  (frofoin);  and  In  vi,  2,  "gone  down  into  Us 
garden  to  tbe  be^  of  spices"  (baaam).  Tbe  same  word 
is  used  in  Exod.  xxxv,  28,  and  in  1  Kings  x,  10, 
^' There  came  no  more  such  great  abundance  of  Sfncei 
(bavm)  as  those  which  tbe  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to 
Ring  Solomon."  In  all  these  passages  batan  or  bo'- 
tent  (Di^a  and  Bba),  though  translated  "spices," 
would  seem  to  indkiito  the  balsam-tree,  if  we  may  in- 
fti  identity  of  ^ant  or  substance  tma  similarity  in 
tbe  Hebreir  and  Arable  names.  But  tiie  word  may 
indicate  only  a  fhigrant  aromatic  substance  In  general. 
The  passages  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  may  with  propri- 
ety be  understood  as  referring  to  a  plant  cultivated  in 
Jndsa,  but  not  to  spices  in  the  general  sense  of  that 
term.  Queen  Sheba  might  have  Ijronght  balsam  or 
balsam-trees,  as  well  as  apiece,  ftvbotii  an  tile  produce 
of  southern  latitudes,  though  &r  t«niov«d  mm  each 
other.  (Onthebalaamaofmoderaoommace^seetln 
Pamg  Cgctopadbij  s.  v.  Balsaminen  et  Sq.)   See  BaZt- 

8A3I. 

Balmea,  Jaihb,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was  bom 
Aug.  28, 1810,  at  Tich  in  Catalonia,  and  died  there 


July  9, 1848.  Ho  was  for  some  time  tescfasr  erf  taatb- 
emetics  at  Ylcb,  was  exiled  under  the  regency  of  Ei- 
partero,  and  founded  in  1844,  at  Hadridf  a  poUticsl 
weekly,  12  AMsoMtMfo  dk  &■  AiMMS  u  an  otgaa  of  the 
Consemtlva  vt  CathoHo  pirty.  In  1847  a  pa^Urt 
in  fiivor  of  tiie  political  reforms  of  Ffna  IZ  (Pfs  /X, 
Madrid  and  FU^  1847)  tMwught  him  into  oooffict  with 
liis  party.  His  |Hlndpal  works  are  a  comparison  of 
the  relation  of  Protestantiam  and  Roman  CatfaoUdnB 
to  Enropean  dviUaation  (El  Proteatamiimo  eomfo^ 
eon  tl  CatoSammt  m  mu  rdadomea  eon  la  ebiBuadm 
.Kirapea,  8  vols.  8vo,  Madrid,  1848;  En^.  tnuuL  Lon- 
don, 1849,  8vo);  a  FUotojki /imdaaumud  (Baroeloni, 
1846,  4  vols. ;  translated  Into  French,  8  vol*.  1853; 
into  English,  by  H.  F.  Browoaon,  2  vols.  New  Toik. 
1867);  and  a  Curto  <k  fVotofki  Elemadid  (Madrid, 
1887).  See  A.  de  Blancbe-Raffin,  Jaequm  ^bmm,  n 
(M  e<  ses  ovmi^  (Palis,  18G0).—AMt  friieU 
May,  1862,  Art.  IT. 

Balim'lW  (BoXfoSocX  one  of  tbe  "  sona"  <rf  Addi 
that  divorced  bis  Gentile  wife  after  tile  exile  (1  Eadr. 
iz,81);  eTldenUydiaBiinnii(i|.r.)ofthatoaBtsxt 
(KBrax,80). 

Balaao.   See  Bolhbo. 

Balaam  (Gr.  /Sa^rofiov,  L  e.  cpobalmamm^  AnK 
bdUuan\l\»  fragrant  reoin  of  the  balaam-tr^  possess- 
ing meucltial  properties;  according  to  nhiy  (xfl,  SIX 
indigenous  only  to  Jndca,  but  known  to  Diodonu  Sic. 
(iii,  46)  as  a  product  of  AraUa  also.  In  Paleatine, 
prdaed  by  other  writers  also  for  its  balsam  (Jastin, 
xxxvi,  8;  Tadt.  Hist,  v,  6;  Plutarch,  VUa  AiUim.  c 
xxxvi;  Floma,  Ili,  6,  29;  Dioscor.  1,  18),  this  plant 
was  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Jeridto  (Strabo,  xri, 
768;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48;  xlx,  9^  fai  gardens  set  apsit 
for  this  use  (PUn.  xii,  64 ;  see  Joseph.  AvU  xiv,  4, 1: 
XV,  4,  2 ;  War,  i,  6.  ^;  and  after  the  destractkm  of  i 
tbe  state  of  Jndaa,  these  plantations  formed  a  Incn- ' 
tive  source  of  the  Roman  Imperial  revenue  (see  Diod- 
Sic.  ii,  48).  Pliny  distinguishes  three  dilformit  q>edei 
of  tills  plant;  the  first  with  thin,  capilUceoos  kavei: 
tbe  second  a  crooked  tcabrona  shrub;  and  the  tUd 
with  smooCb  tlnd  and  of  tsller  growth  tban  tbe  tm  | 
former.  He  tolls  lis  tiiat,fai  genual,  the  babamplsnl, 
a  shrub,  bss  tbe  nearest  resemblance  to  the  grape- 
vine, and  its  mode  of  cultivation  is  almost  tbe  same. 
The  leaves,  however,  more  doeely  lesemUe  tboee  of 
tlM  iM^  and  the  pluit  !■  an  ovaigMaa.  V» 
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does  not  exceed  two  cnbita.  From  all^  indriou 
made  very  cantioualy  into  the  rind  (Jos^.  AtL  xiv, 
4,.!;  (For,  i,  «,«)  tiw  balsam  tricUes  in  tiiin  dnfis,  j 
which  are  ooflected  with  wool  into  a  bom,  and  thts  , 
preserved  In  new  earthen  jars.  At  first  it  is  wtitisk 
and  peUodd,  but  afterward  it  becomes  harder  sad  nd- 
diih.  ThatbilaiiSlftMtoMIMjt^iMlitywbiefc 
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tiieUMbefticetlui^ipMTaiice  of th«  fruit  Hncbin-I 
faior  to  tUt  it  tin  reaiii  jovsaed  from  th«  W9ds,  tiM 
nod,  KBd  from  tha  steins  (tee  Theophrast  PlaiUt. , 
ix, «;  Stnbo,  XTi,  763;  Paiu*n.  ix,  28,  2).  Tliifl  de- 
wnipUoD,  irtikh  is  not  sufficiently  charactaristic  of  tb« 
{Jant  ttadf,  suits  for  the  most  port  the  Egyptian  bat 
sam-shrnb  fotmd  hy  Baton  (Panlos,  Sofiml.  ir,  188 
iq.)  m  a  gardan  naar  Calm  (tin  plant,  howarar,  is  not 
iadigmoaa  to  %3lit,  bat  tlie  hyers  are  hroo^  than 
torn  Aralna  Felix;  I^oap.  jUpin.  De  haUamo,  ili; 
PtamL  80,  with  tha  [date ;  Abdullatif,  Me- 

noin,  p.  58).  Formal  fonnd  batween  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina a  sbrnb,  oftacAom  (Niebohr,  Reit.  i,  861),  which 
be  eonridered  to  be  the  genuine  bfJaam^^dan^  and  ha 
gm  iCa  botanical  description  under  tbe  name  Ati^/rit 
tpoiaUammmy  in  Ida  n>n  Mggpt.  ArtA.  p.  79  sq.,  to- 
gether with  two  other  varietiea,  Amyrit  hOaf  and 
A»jrn  kttfoL  There  ai«  two  apedea  dlstlngnished 
in  tbe  Linnnan  system,  the  Av^/ru  GiUadauU  (ForaL 
"A.  opofaali.")  mi  A,  tip(Aal$.  (the  epedea  described 
by  Baton  and  Alphi) ;  sae  Lfam^'a  VoOtt.  PJhmai^$t. 
i.47Ssc|.,  ^atas;  Ptonck,  PlaM.  Mtd.  pi.  166;  fier- 
In.  Jakrb.  d.  Pkarmae.  1796,  pi.  i;  AinsUa.  Mater. 
hSea,  ^  M  aq.  .  Hen  recant  natnnllsta  hava  in- 
dMad  tiw  ^adaa  Amgm  &bad.  in  tiia  ganns  Prvli- 
MB;  aaa  Wight  and  Walker  (Amott),  Ptodrom.  jlora 
foiania  Jmdin  OriaO.  (London,  1884),  i,  177;  lind- 
k7.  Mora  Medico  (London,  1888,  8to),  p.  169.  This 
tne,  from  which  tiie  Mecca  balsam  is  gained  in  "very 
ubmU  qaaati^  (Plin.  xll,  64,  "  succns  a  plaga  manat 
.....  sad  taunt  gotta  ptorata"),  which  narer  reaehea 
OS  naadidtontad,  gtows  only  In  a  fingia  district  of 
Teotea;  <^Iate,]M>weTar,it  was  diacoTW«d  in  theEast 
ladiea  also.  See  generally  Proap.  Alpin.  Dial,  de  &af- 
«i£no  (Tenet  1691;  as  also,  in  soTerd  editions  of  lila 
«ori^  De  Plaint,  ^g.  p.  1692 ;  end  in  UgoUni,  TTutaur. 
xi,  with  plates) ;  Traling,  Opobaltami  vOerib,  cogmti 
imfiru,  p.  317  sq. ;  Bochart,  Bieroa.  I,  628  sq. ;  Mi- 
cfaadia,  SwjyJ.  2142  sq. ;  Le  Hoyna,  Du$.  OjxitUtam. 


dedmntmn  (UpeaL  1764);  Wildenow,  in  the  Serl. 
JUM.  d.  Pkarmae.  1796,  p.  148  sq. ,  with  plates ;  Oken, 
£dM.dLBi)(amt.II,ii,68lBq.;  Maitias, PAormoib^^ 
pi  H3  aq. ;  Sprengd,  sa  ZHoicor.  ii,  855  sq.— Winer. 

Out  only  reason  ibr  mentionlDg  all  this  is  of  conrae 
the  preaniyoaltion  that  the  Palestinian  balsam  ia  named 
in  tlie  Bil^  also,  and,  indeed,  the  botem  (BiclEL,  Cant 
T,  13),  also  fiaaom  (Oi^  v,  1 ;  comp.  Arab,  baikavm), 
vhidi  in  both  paaaages  appear  to  be  names  of  garden- 
pbuMa,  CI  net  be  taken  for  the  balsam-shrab  (the  ancient 
tiaaslalDre  consider  Ae  word  as  a  name).  It  la  more 
dzAcalt  to  determine  whether  the  main  of  tbe  balsaro- 
tPteisnMiitienedalnintiiehookaoftliaO.  T.  Tha 
tart  or  iMri  ("1^  w  ^"la^  is  connimly  tlilten  Ibr  an^ 
TUs  name  is  ^ran  to  a  imctons  redn  fonnd  In  Oilead 
(Gen.  xxxrli,  35 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  11),  and  drcnlated  as  an 
■rticle  of  oierctiandiBe  by  Arab  and  Phonidan  ma- 
d>anta  (Gen.  xxxrii,  25;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  It  was 
me  of  Uie  prindpal  [voducts  of  PalMtine  which  waa 
thoagfat  to  b«  worthy  to  be  offered  aa  a  gift  even  to 
Egypdan  princea  (Gen.  xliii,  11),  and  was  considered 
apimrftil  salTO  (Jer.  Tiii,22;  xl7i,ll;  11,8).  He- 
lacw  commentators  understand,  in  (act,  balsam  by 
aeri  The  andent  transUtors  render  it  mostly  by 
Others,  however  (Oedmaon,  Samml.  iii,  110  sq. ; 
SoKumOJler,  Attertk.  IT,  i,  168  sq.),  take  it  to  be  the 
oQ  the  MfTobalcMiu  of  the  andents  (Plin.  xii,  46  sq.) 
or  tha  B^agam  aagiatifoiia  of  linnaos.  The  fruit 
of  diis  plant  resanUea  tiie  dire,  and  is  of  tha  laaa  of 
a  wabirt.  It  'w™^'"«  a  &t,  dty  kemd,  fhm  which 
tiM  Arafae  press  an  oO  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
properties,  eapedally  fbr  open  wounds  (Hanndrell,  in 
Pnbm,  Saumd.  \  110;  Mariti,  Trar.  p.  415;  Trdto, 
Trm.  p.  107).  That  tiiis  tree  grows  in  Palestine, 
especially  in  the  environs  of  Jericho,  we  are  told  not 
oidT  by  modam  travellers  (Hasselqoiit,  Voga^  p.  160 ; 
irrieu,  %  U6;  Poeocka^  Body  U,  47  sq.;  Tolney, 


royojiei;  U,  340;  RoUnaon,  11,  S91),  but  area  by  Jo- 
se^UB  ( War,  iv,  8,  8).  Wa  must  admit,  however, 
that  the  Helaew  name  taeri  seems  to  imply  rather  a 
resin  trickling  from  some  plant  than  a  pressed  oil,  and 
that  the  ailments  of  RosenmOller  in  favor  of  his 
statement,  that  the  Mecca  balsam  Is  a  mere  perftime 
and  not  a  medicine,  have  not  much  wtight  (see  Ge- 
■enius,  Tha.  ill,  1186).  Our  phyBidana  maka^  indeed, 
no  medicinal  asa  of  it;  b&t  we  can  never  obtain  the 
genuine  Mecca  balsam.  The  andents  certainly  as- 
cribed medicinal  powera  to  the  balsam  (see  Dioscor. 
at  snp.),  and  it  la  considered  even  at  present  aa  a  med- 
icine of  well-attestod  quality,  especi^y  if  applied  ex- 
temalfy  (Proap.  Alpin.  Her.  Ui,  16,  p.  192;  Has- 
sclqaist,  p.  686,  "readvi  quod  TnlDexariBm  Tarda  sit 
exceDentisdmam  at  palmvinm,  dum  In  vnlnera  reoens 
inflicta  gottas  aliquot  infimdant  quo  continnato  brevis- 
simo  tempore  vnlnera  maximi  momenti  persanant"). 
The  tteri,  therefore,  vught  have  tieen  the  balsam,  and 
if  so,  the  shmb,  which  originally  grew  in  GUead, 
may  hare  been  transplanted  and  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den-plant on  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  preserved  only 
thara.  We  greatly  dootit,  however,  whether  the  bal- 
sam  shmb  ever  grew  wHd  anywhere  bat  in  Arabia, 
KoA  It  aaems  to  as  more  [mbaUa  that  It  waa  brought 
from  Arabia  to  Palestine,  thongh,  perhape,  not  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  (Josephos,  Ant.  viil,  6,  C).  Besides 
the  t:«en(^'nX),  another  word,  iio<(^(C)S3),  mmtioned 
in  Exod,  zxx,  84,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  holy  incense, 
is  taken  hy  Hebrew  commentators  for  opobalsamnm ; 
this,  however,  is  perhaps  latbar  Stacte  (q.  v.).  See 
Mastick;  Abohatics. 

Balsamon,  Tbkodobb,  an  eminent  canonist  of 
the  Greek  Church,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  the 
twelfth  century;  was  made  chancellor  and  lltnarian 
of  the  eburch  of  St  Sophia,  and  about  1186  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  without,  however,  bdng  able  to 
go  there  to  discharge  the  Ainctiona  of  the  office,  since 
the  dty  waa  occupied  hy  tha  Latins,  who  had  inb-uded 
a  bishop  of  their  own.  He  died  about  1200.  His  first 
work  (which  he  undertook  at  the  wish  of  the  Emperw 
Manuel  Comnenua  and  the  patriarch  Michael  Anchia- 
Uua)  waa  Pka^  Nomoamon  Ctmmtt  S3.  Aptntohnmf 
etc.  (with  a  Commentaiy  m  the  Canons  of  Uw  Apoaties 
and  the  general  and  particular  CouncUs,  and  on  tbe 
Canonical  Ej^les  of  the  Fathers),  printed  at  Paris, 
1615,  fill. ;  also  a  Commentary  on  the  BgHtagna  of 
PkotaUt  g^ven  in  Beveridge,  Sgnodicon,  tive  Pandeeta 
Caaomm  (Oxon.  1672-82,  3  vols.  fd.).  For  an  ac- 
count of  Balsamon  and  hia  works,  see  Beveridge's 
Sgtu£etm,  Prolegomena  to  vol.  i — Cave,  SiiL  UL 
anno  1180 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Giairaie^  It,  8U. 

Baltiia'MUr  ^aXi^onpX  «  Gnspiaed  form  (Banidi 
1, 11, 13)  of  tiw  name  <d  tita  Bal^lonian  Idnig  Bbl- 
SHAZZAK  (q.  r.). 

Batthaw,  the  name  given  in  the  Bomish  legends, 
witbont  any  foondation,  to  one  of  tha  maj^  who  came 
to  ad(m  our  Lord  Jesna  Christ   See  Maoi. 

BaltOfl,  JoBK  Fbavcu,  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  Metz, 
June  8th,  1667.  He  iMcame  a  Jesuit  in  1683,  and  In 
1717  was  called  to  Home  to  examine  the  books  writ- 
ten by  the  members  of  bis  company.  Returning  to 
France,  he  was,  in  anccesdon,  rector  •of  several  col- 
leges of  his  order,  and  died  at  Rbelma,  Ulmtlan  of  tbe 
college,  March  19tb,  1748.  Be  wrote,  Siponte  i  tHia- 
tojre  de»  OraeUt  de  M.  FoHtetielle  (Strasb.  1707  and 
'  1709,8vo):— Z)'/nMe  deiSaaUsPin$  aeeu»i$  dePlatim. 
itme  (Paris,  1711, 4to);  new  ed.  under  the  title  Puretr 
du  Ckrin&mime  (Paris,  2  vols.  8vo,  18S8)  :—DffeHie  dee 
Pn)phHie$  de  la  SeOgum  Chritietme  (1787, 8  vols.  12mo), 
Trith  other  works. — Biog.  Univertelle, 

BalnSEO,  Stbphek,  an  eminent  canonist  and  his- 
torian, waa  bom  at  Tulle,  in  Limousin,  December  34th, 
,  1680.  He  studied  first  aii|i|:|ag  tli^  Ju^^,Ti^ 
I  and  in  1946  waa  sent  to  the  didlMn  (if  the  oomfBiy  at 
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Toulouse,  where  he  remained  fcr  eight  years.  He 
soon  acquired  m  high  reputation  m  ecclesiastical  his- 
toty  and  the  canon  Uw.  Not  wishing  to  serve  as  a 
priflBt,  bat  desiroos  of  opportunity  to  pnrane  his  studies 
quietly,  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  put  himself  under 
the  patrwiafte  of  Peter  de  Marca,  who  brought  him  to 
Parb  in  16M,  and  made  hbn  the  associate  of  his  l|t- 
l>on.  Upon  the  death  of  De  Harca  in  1662,  the 
chancellor  of  France,  Le  TelUer,  took  Baluze  under 
his  protection ;  but  lo  1667  he  attached  himself  to  Col- 
tiert,  who  made  him  his  librarian,  and  it  was  by  liis 
care  that  the  library  of  that  eminent  man  acquired  its 
richest  tmasnrea,  and  attained  to  anck  gnat  celebrity 
among  the  learned.  He  left  the  ftmily  of  Colbert  in 
1670,  and  afterward  Louis  XIV  mode  him  director  of 
the  royal  college,  with  a  pendon.  This  sitoatkm  Iw 
held  until  his  eightieth  year,  when  Ite  waa  banished 
for  having  published  the  "  Genealogical  Histoi7  of  the 
House  of  Auvergne,"  in  3  toIs.  fol.  (1708),  by  order  of 
the  Cardiual  de  Bouillaa,  who  bad  fiillen  into  disgrace 
at  court.  He  obtained  a  recall  In  1718,  after  the  peace 
nf  Utrecht,  without,  however,  recovering  his  appcrfnt- 
manta,  and  died  July  28tb,  171S.  His  library,  when  it 
waa  sold  after  bis  death,  contained  1600  MSS.,  which 
were  purchased  for  the  Biblioth^ue  Rojrale,  Baluze 
left  as  many  as  forty-flve  published  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  are — Beffnum  Franconm  Capilularia 
(1677.  2  vols.  fill. ;  also,  edited  by  Chiniac  In  1780,  2 
\-ols.  fi>L  a  superb  ediUon)  :—Epulota  ImnocaUU  Papa 
Hi  (1682,  2  vols.  foL  Ills  coUecdon  la  ioeomjJete, 
owin  I  to  the  unwltlingneas  of  the  Romans  at  the  time 
to  give  him  free  access  to  the  pieces  in  the  Vatican  li- 
Imtrr,  Brequiny  and  De  la  Porte  dn  Theil,  in  their 
DtploTnala,  Ckarta,  etc.,  17B1,  have  given  the  letters 
which  Baluee  could  not  obtain): — Cimcitianm  Worn  Cci- 
/K!fw(1688,  vol.  i,  td.  This  work  was  fattended  to  cm- 
brace  all  the  known  councils  which  Labbe  has  omitted 
in  his  collection,  and  would  have  filled  iqany  Tolumes ; 
but  Baluze  abandoned  his  first  dcnign,  and  Ibnited  him- 
self to  one  volume): — VUa  Pttpanan  Avimionttuium 
("  Vies  des  Papes  d'Avi(tnon,"  1695, 2  vols.  4to,  an  ad- 
mirable refutation  of  the  ultnunontane  pretonsionH. 
He  maintains  that  the  holy  see  is  not  necessarily  fixed 
at  Rome) : — Ui$etlkmea  (7  toU.  8vo.  A  new  edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  warpublisbed  by 
Mansi  at  Lucca  in  1761,  in  4  vols.  fol.).  A  complete 
list  of  his  works  may  be  found  at  p.  66  of  the  Capitn- 
tiria.  See  Dupin,  Ectl.  Writtrg,  17th cent.;  Viede Ba- 
luze, written  by  himself,  and  continued  by  Hartin. 

Ba'mah  (Heb.  BaiTuih',  npa,  a  height;  Sept 
'Afiafia),  an  eminence  or  hiKh-place,  where  the  Jews 
worshipped  their  idols,  occurs  as  a  proper  name,  Ezek. 
XX,  29.  In  ottier  passages  It  is  usually  translated 
**bigh  place;"  and  in  Ezek.  xxxti,  i,  such  spots  are 
termed  **andent  high  places,"  or  andent heists.  See 
Bahoth.  On  such  high  places  the  Hebrews  made 
oblations  to  Idols,  and  also  to  the  Lord  himself  before 
the  idea  obtained  ttiat  unity  of  place  for  the  divine 
worship  was  indupensablo.  The  Jewish  historians, 
therefore,  for  t)w  moat  part,  describe  this  as  an  unlaw- 
ful worship,  in  consequence  of  its  being  ao  generally 
associated  with  Idolatrous  rites.  See  Hioh-placb. 
The  above  paesaKe  in  Ezekiel  is  very  obscure,  and  full 
of  the  paronomosU  so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so 
difficult  for  us  to  approciate :  "  What  is  the  high  place 
(H'san)  whereuDto  ye  hie  (D'^Btun)  ?  and  the  name 
of  It  is  called  Batnah  (n^a)  unto  this  day."  Ewold 
(/•ropAeim,  p.  286)  pronounces  this  verse  to  be  an  ex- 
tract fh>m  an  older  prophet  than  Ezekiel.  Tbe  name 
here,  however,  seems  to  refer,  not  to  a  particular  spot, 
but  to  any  such  locality  individualized  by  tbe  term 
(see  Henderson,  Commenl.  in  loc.). 

BambftB,  NEOPHYtoa,  an  arcfalmandrito  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  one  of  the  principal  pnoe  writers 
of  modern  Greece,  was  horn  upon  the  Island  of  Chios, 
and  died  at  Athens  in  Feb.  1866.   He  studied  at  tbe 


Coll^  of  Chios  and  at  the  Cniver^y  of  Paria,  reor- 
ganized, after  Iiis  return  from  Paris,  the  College  of 
Chios,  and  remained  its  preside  onUI  the  war  of  in- 
dependence in  1821.  In  1824  he  became  Pnrfbssog  of 
Philosophy  at  the  Univerrity  of  Corfu,  sfterwaid 
rector 'of  Qia  college  at  Syra,  sod,  at  last.  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  lUietorie  «t  the  iFniversity  of  Atheni. 
On  account  of  his  extensive  learning,  tbe  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  confided  to  him  the  task  of 
translating,  in  union  with  Rev.  Ur.  Lowndes,  and  Mr. 
NicoUides  of  Philade^hU  in  Asia  Hinar,  the  Bible  faito 
modem  Greek.  Daring  tbe  latter  years  of  bis  life. 
Mr.  Bunbas  attached  himself,  however,  to  the  Bnasian 
or  Napiean  par^,  which  is  hostile  to  the  refbnnatioo 
of  the  Church.  He  wrote  a  manual  of  sacred  elo- 
quence (_Eyx"P'^*'>*' '*P**'' Ofifiwvoc  fHfTopfKiii, 
Athene,  1851),  a  manual  of  ethics  (^Eyx^tpi^'ov  tik 
i^ucz/Ci  Athens,  1853),  and  other  works  on  philoet^fav, 
eUiics,  and  rhetoric,  and  several  Greek  grammars.  See 
Boird,  .Vodem  Grteee,  p.  60,  330  (N.  T.  186S). 

Bambino,  tbe  name  of  the  swaddled  figure  eiOm 
in&uit  Savlonr,  which,  surrounded  by  a  halo,  and 
watched  over  by  angels,  occarionaUy  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  altar-piecea  bi  Bonisn  CatfaoUc  churches.  Tbe 
Samlunno  Bambino  in  the  church  of  the  Ara  Cali  at 
Rome  Is  held  in  great  veneration  for  ita  supposed  mi- 
raculous power  of  curing  the  sick.  It  is  carved  in 
wood,  painted,  and  richly  decorated  with  jewels  and 
predouB  stones.  Tbe  earring  ia  attributed  to  a  Fran- 
ciscan pilgrim,  ont  of  a  tree  that  grew  on  Mount  Oli* 
vet,  and  tbe  painting  to  the  evangelist  Loke.  The 
festival  of  the  Bamhiiio,  which  occurs  at  the  Epiphany, 
is  attended  by  great  numbers  of  country  people,  asd 
the  Bambino  is  said  to  draw  more  in  the  shape  of  fees 
than  the  most  successfbl  medical  practitioner  in  Rome. 
— Chambers's  Eneydopadia,  s.  v. 

Bambrldge.   See  BxiKEntiMSB. 

Ba'mftth  (Heb.  Bamoth',  T&O'^,  hagklt;  Sept. 
Bafuti^"),  the  forty-seventh  station  of  the  Israelites,  on 
the  borders  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi,  19,  20);  according  t« 
EuMbius  and  Jerome  (Oitomost,  s,  v.  Ba/Bu^,  Bsmotb), 
a  city  near  the  river  Amon.  As  it  was  the  next  en- 
campment before  reaching  Pisgab  (usually  identifird 
with  Jebel  Attoriig  [see  Nsno]),  it  may  not  improb- 
ably be  identified  with  Jebel-^uiwi,  immediately  eact, 
a  position  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  circom^onco 
of  all  the  notices.  Knise,  however  (in  Seetzen'e  Reitf, 
iv,  225),  thinks  it  tbe  place  now  called  Walrh,  on  tfae 
wody  tk  the  same  name.  It  Is  probably  the  nine 
place  elsewhere  colled  Bamoth-Baal  (Josh,  xiii,  17). 

Ba'm&th-ba'U  (Heb.  Bamolk'-Ba'al,  Ti-iZ 
hs^,  keiffktt  of  Baai;  Sept.  Bafuii^  BoaX  v.  r.  Bat- 
ftinv  Baa\,  and  ai  artXat  tov  BaaX),  or,  as  tbe  mir- 
of  our  version  reads,  "the  high  places  of  Baal" 
[see  Baal],  a  place  given  to  the  tribe  ot  Reuben,  and 
situated  on  tbe  river  Amon,  or  in  the  plain  thiingh 
which  that  stream  flows,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xiii, 
17;  comp.  Num.  xxi,  28;  xxii,  41;  not  Jer.  xxxit, 
36).  It  is  probably  the  same  place  elsewhere  (Num. 
xxi,  19)  called  simply  Bamoth  (q.  v.).  Knobel  (Cam- 
menl.  in  loc.)  identifies  it  with  themodem  JieM  Jf/om 
a  site  marked  by  stone-beaps  observed  both  bv  Seetm 
(ii,  842)  and  Burckhardt  (.fyno,  p.  S70) ;  Imt  this  b 
rather  the  summit  of  Nebo. 

Bampton  IiectOTM,  a  course  oi  ei^t  mtuhu  ! 
preached  annually  at  the  Unlversi^  of  Oxford,  wider 
the  will  of  tbe  Rev.  John  Bampton,  canon  of  Salit- 
bory,  who  died  in  1751.  According  to  the  ^nrtioiti 
in  his  will,  they  are  to  be  preached  upon  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  To  confirm  and  establish  the  Cliri»- 
Uan  faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics: 
upon  thedivineauthority  of  tfae  holy  Scripturu;  upoD  i 
tbe  atithority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  ftUwi* 
as  to  Uie  fUtb  and  pnwtice/of  the^iidaitivo  Church ; 
upon  tbe  dlvinil^'^^^C&ifr^y^W  i 
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Chsist;  apon  the  divinity  of  the  Holt  Ghobt;  opon 
ibe  ulkks  of  the  Chriitian  fidtb,  w  comprebeuded  in 
the  Apostlei'  and  Nicene  Creeds.    For  the  support  of 
(his  lecture  bo  beqneatlied  bia  Unds  and  eatatcfl.  Tbe 
lectorer  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arte 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  mart  never  preach  the 
sfnnona  twice.    When  Uie  lectures  were  commenced 
id  1780,  the  income  of  the  estate  was  £120  per  annum. 
A  litt  of  ttM  Bampton  Lectures,  as  far  as  published  in 
l-it,  u  given  by  Darling,  Cgdopadia  Bibliograpkica,  i, 
VS.   More  than  seventy  Tolnmea  (8vo)  of  the  Bamp- 
t>  n  lectures  are  now  before  the  public,  and  one  is  added 
■naually.    The  most  remarkable  are  the  following : 
Tbuse  delivered  in  lliU,  on  Christianity  and  Hoham- 
medmusm,  1^  Dr.  White,  who  was  accused  of  having 
obtained  assistance  in  their  compo»ition  from  Dr.  Pair 
aiid  Dr.  Badcock ;  those  by  Dr.  Tatham  in  1790,  on  Ui« 
Logic  of  Theology ;  those  of  Dr.  Nott  in  1802,  on  Re- 
U^;ioiu  Enthusiasm — tbi»  series  was  directed  against 
Vi'eclev  and  WbiteReld;  those  of  Dr.Mant  hi  1812; 
ttMM  of  ReRioald  Heber  in  1816;  Whately  in  1822; 
MOman  bi  1827 ;  Burton  in  1829,  on  the  Heresies  of 
tbe  Apoetoli':  Age;  Soames  in  1^,  on  the  Doctrines 
oftheAnglo^xon  Church.   Butoftbe  whole  series, 
Dune  have  caused  greater  controversy  than  those  by 
Dr.  Hampden  In  1832,  on  The  SxiuiaMe  PUhaopky 
rmndered  m  Ua  Relation  to  ChrMm  Tieology.  They 
wen  attacked  on  all  ^es,  Imt  especbiUy  by  the  lead- 
en of  the  Oxford  Tract  Association.    When  Hampden 
ITU  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divini^  in  18S6, 
a  petition  against  his  appointment  was  sent  up  to  the 
throne,  and  npoB  this  b^ng  rejected,  s  censure  was 
posMd  Upon  him  in  convocation  by  s  large  majori- 
ty, dedtfing  his  teacliing  to  be  unsound,  and  re- 
lejsing  undergraduates  from  attendance  at  his  lec> 
I'jre*.    In  spite  of  this  clerical  persecution,  he  was 
riised  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1847.    A  recent  coarse 
of  Bampton  Lectures,  delivered  by  Maiuel  in  1868,  on 
Tie  Zmhu  o/ReHgiota  Thovgia,  has  caused  a  less  bit- 
>T.  but  scarce^  less  interesting  controversy.  Tbe 
nudn  position  which  be  takes  up  is, "  That  the  human 
nind  inevitably,  and  \ef  virtue  of  its  essential  consli- 
tation,  finds  itself  involved  in  self-contradictions  when- 
«nr  it  rentares  on  certain  courses  of  speculation," 
L  e.  on  speculations  concerning  the  infinite  nature  of 
God.    He  maintains  that  sli  attempts  to  construct  an 
o'ljeetive  or  metaphysical  theology'  murt  necessarily 
tUI,  and  that  the  attainment  of  a  philoaophy  of  the  In- 
finite b  utterly  imposdble,  under  the  extsting  laws  of 
baman  thought — the  practical  aim  of  the  whole  course 
beiag  to  show  the  "  right  use  of  reason-  in  religions 
qitertiouB."    Hr,  Hansel  has  been  accused  by  his  crit- 
irf  of  condemning  aU  dogmatic  theology  (e.  g.  all 
needs  and  articles),  and  of  mating  revelation  itself 
iaiposnlda.    The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1859  wero  de- 
livered  by  Geo.  Bawlinson,  the  subject  being  The  //is- 
toricii  Eniettea  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptwe  Secordi, 
ttattd  wtm,  tckk  Special  Hfftrence  to  the  DoiAU  md 
Oiicoteriu  of  Modern  Timet.    Tbe  volume  for  1862 
*M  Fairar's  Criiical  HUtory  ofPrra  liovghl  {N.  Y. 
IWa,  12nio).-^hambers,  Jincgciopadia,  s.  v. ;  MetAo- 
QmHtrfy,  1863,  p.  687. 
Baa  (tawim,  bmntm),  in  ancient  jurisprudence,  a 
dedaraticin,  cspiKiolly  a  declaration  of  outlawry;  in 
•cdtiiaBtical  law,  a  declaration  of  exoommnnl^tion 
(q.  v.).    Acceding  to  the  canon  law  of  the  Boman 
Church  the  authority  to  decree  the  bm  lies  in  the 
pope  for  the  whole  church,  in  the  bishop  for  his  dio- 
in  the  apostolic  legate  for  his  letcnUon,  and  in  the 


Ban  (rou  Bac  r.  r.  Batvav ;  Ynlg.  TiAaT),  given 
as  th«  name  of  on*  of  the  priestly  bmiiies  tiiat  had 
lost  their  pedigree  after  tbe  exile  In  a  very  corrupt 
passage  (1  Esdr.  v,  87) ;  it  doubtless  stands  for  Tobiah 
(q.  v.),  i.  e.  nrata-^aa,  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Eara  01, 
60)  and  Nehemiah  (vii,  62). 

Banal' aa  (Bavaiac),  the  lost  named  of  the  "  sons 
of  Ethma"  among  the  Israelites  who  hod  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr,  ix,  85);  evidently 
tbe  Bknaiau  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  list  (Ezra,  x,  43). 

Bancroft,  Aaron,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Reading, 
Penn.,  1755,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  In 
1785  he  liecame  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  educated  a  Calvinlst,  but  became  an  Arlan  in 
middle  IHh.  In  1608  be  publiahed  a  Zi^b  ^  Wtuktitg. 
ton,  which  was  well  received,  and  has  been  often  re> 
printed  (last  ed.  N.T.,  2  vols.  12mo).  In  1822  ho 
published  a  volume  of  JSermms. — AUibone ;  A'ew  Am, 

Bancroft,  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  at  Farowortb  in  1544,  and  entered  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1584  he  was  made  rector  of 
St.  AjDtlrew's  Id  Holbom.  When  chaiJain  to  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  be  delivered  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  in  which  he  strongly  warned  the  Parliament 
against  tbe  Puritans.  In  1597  he  was  made  bishop 
of  London  through  the  influence  of  the  archbishop, 
and  was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600  to  Embdon, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  differences  which  existed  between 
the  English  and  Danes,  hut  his  mission  was  unsno- 
cessfUl.  He  attended  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
in  1603-^,  and  in  March  in  tlut  year  was  appointed  by 
the  king's  writ  president  of  convocation,  tbe  see  oif 
Canterbui^'  being  vacant.  In  the  eleventh  session, 
held  May  2d,  he  presented  the  Book  of  Canons  now  in 
force,  which  he  bad  selected  out  of  the  articles,  injunc- 
tions, and  synodical  acts  passed  in  the  two  prevlons 
reigns.  After  this  be  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, and  his  primacy  is  distinguished  for  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  now  autborixed  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  was  a  strenuous  H!gh-Churcbman,  ond  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  the  finit  An- 
glican divine  who  publicly  maintained  the  divine  right 
of  Ushops.  This  was  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
{^ul's  Cross,  Febraary,  1588-9,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  "  bishops  were,  as  an  order,  superior  to 
priests  and  deacons ;  that  they  governed  by  divine  ap- 
pointment ;  and  that  to  deny  these  troths  was  to  deny 
a  portion  of  the  Christian  faith."  On  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  semion,  see  Heylin,  A  eriat  Redivimti,  p. 
284.  He  died  at  Lambeth  in  1610,  leaving  his  books 
to  his  chnrch.  His  principal  published  works  were, 
Diicovfry  of  tie  Unlnitht  wtdStcmden  agatngt  Rfforma- 
tion  (sermon  preached  February,  158K) Siwwy  of  (he 
pretended  Ditcipiine  (Lond.  1593,  4to)  :—Danger- 
otu  PonHoiU  mi  ProceeSngt  piMithed  mder  Ike  Pre- 
fence  of  Reformation,  far  the  Prttbffterial  DI»cipltne 
(Lond.  1595,  8vo).  See  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  i ;  Neal,  Hirt. 
of  Pttritrmi,  i,  449 ;  Lathhury,  llitt.  of  Convocation 
(Lond.  1842, 8vo) ;  Hook,  Ecdet.  BtograjAg,  i,  606. 

Band,  the  representative  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words,  and  in  the  N.  T.  oopeciallj  of  tnnipa,  a  cohort 
(q.v.). 

Band,  a  part  of  clerical  dress,  said  to  t>e  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  amice  (q.  v,).  It  belongs  to  the  full  dress 
of  the  bar  and  nniversi^  In  England.    "  In  Scotland 


^naerly  an  independent  right  of  excommunication, 
l«  can  now  e:rendse  that  i^t  only  by  authority  of 
the  bbhop.  The  bon  covers  all  Christians,  whether 
hnetia  or  not,  under  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  adminis- 
trator {Cone.  Trident.  Sess.  xxv,  cap,  8).    See  Ex- 

COJIUCSICATIOH. 

for  Bamu  of  Marriage,  see  BAima. 


prior  of  an  order  for  his  subordinates.    PriesU  had.     dUtingnlsbes  ordained  mlntsters  from  licentiates  or 


prebationers,  and  is  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  <Ad 
cravat  worn  universally  by  the  clergy  a  hundred  years 
tteo."—{Eadie.)  It  is  worn  in  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  Protectant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  and  by 
the  Protefitant  ministers  of  the  Continental  churches 
of  Eumpo  generally.    See  Ci.EKOY,i>re«;  ^tte. 

Band  (eociErirs).  Sct,,P:>z^yGoOgle 
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Bandliitl.  Juns,  D.D.,  ns  •dncttod  at  Jmiu 
College.  Ozted ;  Iwcwne  M. A.  in  17fi8,  D.D.  in  1777, 
and  died  at  Wlncbwter  in  1804.  He  wu  rector  of 
Netherby,  Doreetaliin,  ftir  many  yean.  He  ptibllab- 
ed  Strwunu  m  thx  peculiar  £)octrme$  ofCkritti- 
amljf,  being  the  Bampton  Lectarea  fin-  1780  (Oxftrd, 
1780,  Svo),  whkh  an  mart»d  by  ingennity  and  critical 
talent. 

WyfHl*,  maQ  aodeties  inetitnted  by  Wesley  to 
promote  personal  hoUneu  and  good  woriu  anions  tbe 
eariy  Hethodlrta.  Tbe  flnt  "rolaa  of  tbe  band  aode- 
tiea,"  drawn  up  December  26, 1788,  may  be  faniid  in 
Emory,  Hitionf  of  the  MOltodut  /Jwc^^ttu,  p.  200. 
These  societies  vere  more  select  tlian  daas^meetings 
(q,  v.),  and  admitted  only  persons  of  the  same  sex,  all 
married  or  all  single,  who  were  pnt  in  chaige  of  a 
*'  band-leader."  Tliey  bare  nearly  gone  oot  of  use  in 
America,  the  aiUda  nUatfaig  to  tham  in  the  IHsdidine 
having  been  struck  ont  by  the  Oeneial  Cooferenoe  of 
18G6.  They  still  may  be  fimnd  In  England,  though  not 
very  nnmerons,  Sw  Emory,  Hitoq/  of  the  Diiciplme, 
p.  200  sq. ;  Griudrod,  GmgxndimH  of  Lam  of  MeOnA- 
itm,  174  sq. ;  Porter,  Competidatm  of  MetKoditm,  60, 
460;  Stevens,  HUtory  qf  MOAoAm,  1, 122;  ii,  4&6; 
Wesley,  Worla,  v,  188. 

Banduxl  Mamuorlpt.  See  Moim-ADCOK's 
Uakoscbipt. 

Bangiiia  or  Bang,  Pbtkr,  a  Swedish  theoloelan, 
was  bom  at  Helsingfors  in  1688  was  made  professor 
of  theology  In  tbe  Univmity  of  Abo,  and  Usbop  of 
Wiborg.  He  dM  in  1696,  having  published  a  Com. 
wteutarnu  m  Htinug,  and  >  Wtlwia  Seektiailiea. 

Bangor  (Ani^srtiiiM),  an  a^scopal  see  In  Wales, 
in  Caemarvonshm.  ^le  ftanndation  of  this  see  is  al- 
together involved  in  obscurity.  The  csthedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Daniel,  Its  first  bishop,  and  the  chapter  con> 
sists  of  a  dean,  tf^asurer,  precentor,  two  archdeacons, 
fire  canons,  and  two  minor  canons.  The  diocese  com- 
prtsee  Anglesea,  and  parts  of  Caernarvonshire,  Den- 
Ugh,  Uontgomery,  and  Herionethshire,  containing  one 
hundred  and  seventy  parishes,  of  which  thirty-seven 
are  improiniated.  The  present  (1866)  incumbent  is 
James  ColquhoanCanpbdl,  D.D^cmisecrated  in  1869. 

Bangovian  Controvany,  a  tith  darivad  Ikon 
tbe  bishop  of  Bangor  (Hoadley),  wbo^  in  the  reign  of 
G«orge  I,  wrote  "A  Preserrative  against  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  of  Non-Jurors;"  and  afterward 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  fhwn  the  passage, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid"  (John  xviii,  36),  in 
which  be  maintained  the  suprane  authority  of  Christ 
as  king  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  that  he  had  not  del- 
egated bis  power,  like  temponil  law^vers  during  their 
absence  from  their  kingdom,  to  any  persons  as  bis 
vicegerents  and  deputies.  The  publication  of  this  ser- 
mon by  order  of  the  king  led  to  the  controversy  alMve 
named,  in  which  Dr.  Sniqw  and  Dr.  Sherk>ck,  the 
king's  chaplains,  U>ok  a  prominent  part  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  Hoadley,  maintaining  that  there  were  certain . 
-powers  distinct^  vested  in  libt  church  by  Christ,  Its 
king,  of  which  tbe  ndniBterB  of  the  church  were  the 
conslitutionally-aiqKPinted  executive.  This  contro- 
versy lasted  many  years,  and  led  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Convocation.  Tlie  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject are  very  numerous ;  one  of  the  most  Important  is, 
William  Law,  Tlrve  Letters  to  Biihop  Hoadleif,  to  be 
found  in  Law's  Sdubu-  Armed,  i,  279,  and  also  in  Law's 
OmpleU  Worki  (Lend.  1768),  vtd.  L    See  Ehouiid, 

ChOBCB  or;  Hf>ADLBT. 

Bangs,  John,  a  Hetho^  Ei^scopnl  ufailBter,  was 
bom  in  Stratfbrd,  Conn.,  in  1781,  commenced  preach- 
ing in  1806,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  K.  T. 
Conference  in  1819,  became  snpemumerary  in  1886, 
and  died  in  great  peace,  Feb.  4, 1649.  His  youth  wan 
vain  and  {mrftne,  but  from  his  conversion  ho  was  full 
of  holy  sttftl  and  lore  for  souls.   "  Ho  preached  holi- 


ness to  otbets,  and  enjoyed  Ua  exaltttl  fiAeify  bdMcH," 
and  about  tbiae  thoosaiid  convanioDB  won  tha  fhik 
of  fata  laboB.— JfMiriBf  i^Ox^mtm,  iv,  K8l 

Banga,  Nathan,  D.D.,  an  emineBt  ■"■nfTtrr  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  Hay  2, 177!^. 
near  Bridgeport,  Conn.  When  be  was  about  th^tett. 
the  (iunily  removed  to  Stamford,  Delaware  Co.,  K. 
and  here,  on  the  home  turn,  the  boy  grew  np^  reedr- 
ing  the  eommim  achod  odseatioD  of  the  tfaDse,  1^  whkh 
he  profited  so  well  that  at  eighteen  he  was  eapahk  ci 
teaching  ssch  a  sclKNd  Um^lt  In  1799  be  went  tr 
Canada,  and  spent  three  years  there  In  teaching  anJ 
in  surveying  land.  Is  1800  he  was  converted,  and  is 
1802  was  admitted  into  the  New  York  CooibreiKe  cf 
the  Method  Episcopal  Church,  which  thesi  eobtaeed 
Canada.  Tht  next  six  years  be  speat  in  aidnoos  Is- 
bora  in  Canada,  going  firm  village  to  village  as  an 
itinerant  minister,  often  throng  virgin  forests,  gaided 
only  by  the  ''raarka"  of  the  wood-cutter  or  tbe  baster. 
In  1808  he  was  returned  to  the  state  of  New  Toik,  be- 
ing appointed  by  tbe  Iilshop  to  Delaware  CircniL  Sucii 
tu(d  been  bis  rapid  rise  in  influence  that  Us  teethreo 
sent  him  to  the  General  Conference  of  this  year,  ■n'l 
BO  commanding  were  his  subeeqnait  servioaa  tfut  ht 
was  a  del^ate  In  vntj  sasdoD  aftv,  aseqtt  that  of 
1848,  down  to  1866,  when  Us  advanced  yeara  justififti 
his  release  from  such  reepensiUUtiea.  In  1810  he  wms 
sent  to  New  York  dty,  which  was  ever  after  tbe  bead- 
quarteis  of  his  labors  and  Inflnence  tor  his  deaewnns- 
tion.  Methodism  here  was  then  still  in  tta  yoothAd 
straggles ;  It  consisted  of  oae  ciroalt,  with  live  pnsch- 
ing-placea.  The  dty  popolatioa  waa  betow  oae  hun- 
dred tbooaand.  Tbe  dty  and  its  nbwba  now  (I86S> 
comprise  a  million  of  peofde,  and  more  than  twice  s^ 
many  Methodist  preachers  as  the  nhoit  Conftrnm 
then  reported,  thongb  it  swept  over  much  of  Connecti- 
cut, Massachosetts,  Tioinont,  and  over  Easten  Ke« 
York,  up  the  Hudson  into  Canada  to  even  HflBtrral 
and  QaebocI  What  a  history  fiv  one  Uft !  UMy 
he  was  appointed  presiding  eider  of  tbe  BUadieA  tlv- 
trict ;  ftim  1817  to  1830  he  was  pastor  in  Vvw  YoA ; 
and  in  1620  he  was  elected  "  BoA  Agent,"  and  n- 
snmed  the  charge  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  tfara 
a  small  business,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt.  Under 
hb  skilful  management  (from  1820  to  1838)  the  Cob- 
cem  rapidly  recovered  fhnn  its  embarraMmenls,  asJ 
its  business  was  immensely  extended.  In  1826  tfa* 
"Christian  Advocate"  was  eatahUshed,  aad  Un  cdi. 
tortal  matter  fknm  1826  to  1828  was  chiefly  fbr^hed 
by  Dr.  Bangs,  though  he  was  still  dischari^ing  the  u- 
duouB  dnties  of  senior  book-agent.  Daring  the  wbde 
period  of  his  agency  (1820-1828)  he  was  also  editor  of 
the  Methodut  Magazine.  Such  an  amount  of  labf 
would  have  worn  out  any  man  not  endowed  with  great 
intellectual  and  bodily  vigor— qnalitlaa  wU^  In  Dr. 
Bangs,  were  supplemented  by  indomitable  ladastiy 
and  perseverance.  In  1828  be  was  appointed  edilv 
of  tbe  AdoocaU,  including,  also,  the  editorial  labors  of 
the  Magazine.  In  1832  iSae  General  Confttcnce  ap- 
pointed him  editor  of  the  Method  Q/iarUThf  Metier. 
a  new  form  of  the  Mokodiat  Magcmme.  His  MBke  coei- 
prised  also  the  editorial  oharge  of  the  books  of  tte 
general  catalogue.  He  had  no  paid  assistance  In  At 
labors  of  the  two  periodicals,  no  appropriatioo  behi^ 
made  for  contributions ;  but  tbe  variety  and  vigor  of 
his  own  articles  imparted  continued  fteahne«  asd 
power  to  their  pages. 

His  services  to  tbe  ndssionary  cause  were  perhqa 
the  most  important  of  lUI  his  vast  and  varied  Isben. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Methodist  Hisnio- 
ary  Sodety;  he  ftanwd  its  original  ConstftBtiDB;  be 
wrote  its  first  "Ctatnlar  Address"  to  tbe  chndL  Db- 
ing  sixteen  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  sec- 
retaryship as  a  special  and  salaried  function,  be  la- 
bored Inde&tlgably  and  gratuitously  for  tbe  sodetr 
as  its  vice-president,  secretary,  or  treasurer.  He  note 
in  these  yean  la,^  ifti,  aft;n|gl^p(rat  ^  j]rl886  bs  w 
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i.-pp<riiited"lIb8loiua7  8Mret«i7."   He  now  devoted 
entire  enargiea  to  the  Hlssioiuuy  Ssckty,  condnct- 
I  wig  Hs  eoTKMpMtdeoee,  seeking  mlgskmarieg  for  it, 
pAatudiig  Its  misrioD-^eldfl,  plea^K  for  H  In  the  pnU 
[>itis,  and  n[are8eatiiig  It  in  the  Conftrenoe§  antil  1841, 
"^wlieii  he  Kcoepted  the  presidency  of  the  Weslejran  Uni- 
'vereity  at  Hiddletown,  Conn.    In  1842  be  returned  to 
^pastoral  work  In  New  York,  and  remained  in  active 
service  nntU  1862.   The  remainder  of  hia  life  waa 
fMkssed.  in  qolet  Uteraiy  iabot,  with  occasional  preach- 
iug  ma  his  health  served.    Mach  of  the  literary  labor 
«>f  his  later  years  was  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  enthre  sanctiflcation.   Id  his  eightieth  year 
~he  preached  with  vigor,  and  his  writings  of  that  period 
are  limunoos  and  powtiftiL   His  lost  eennon  was  on 
the  certain  trinmidi  of  the  Goqid.   He  died  In  great 
peace  Hay  8, 186S. 

Dr.  Bangs  waa  a  man  of  vigor  and  force— a  flitter, 
when  need  be^  to  the  lasL    "No  man  could  show 
a  nobler  indignatfon  against  anything  imrighteous  at 
mean ;  oo  man  could  speak  more  nnflinchingly  or  di- 
rectly to  the  very  &ce  and  teeth  of  a  pretentloos,  an 
ewive,  or  dislngeoQons  disputant,  but  no  man  ever 
had  a  more  genial  btert,  a  mora  instinctive  sympathy 
■widk  whatever  ia  generous,  heroic,  at  tender.  Hb 
friendabips  were  as  steadiest  as  adamant  Unlike 
meet  old  men,  he  was,  to  the  last,  progreedve  in  his 
wiews.  He  sympathized  with  all  well-oondderedmeae- 
-oree  for  the  improvement  of  hie  churcb,  but  its  old 
honor  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  and  woe  to  the  man 
that  dare  impeach  it  fat  hia  [veeence.   To  bim  its  his- 
tory WW  all  providential,  and  tiiie  rvry  neoeesity  of 
chwDgea  waa  the  graehnu  ennmone  of  Providence  for 
H  to  arise  and  riilne  stilt  brighter.   This  hearty,  reso- 
Inte  lore  of  his  Mends  and  his  cause,  was  one  of  the 
strongest,  noblest  traits  of  tiie  war-worn  old  hero. 
It  mi^e  him  lovable  as  he  was  loving.    His  old  age 
seemed  to  mellow  rather  than  wither  his  generous  dis- 
positions.  He  was  always  deeply  devout,  but  with 
advanced  years  be  aeemed  to  attain  advanced  heights 
of  Christian  axperienca  and  CMisoUtion.  TheFauUne 
doctrine  of  sanctificatlon,  as  defined  by  Wesley,  be- 
came his  habitual  theme  of  Interest  and  conversation. 
He  delighted  to  attend  social  gatherings  for  prayer  on 
this  subject,  and  during  several  late  years  he  pneided 
over  one  of  the  most  frequented  assemblies  of  this  kind 
fn  New  Tork.   He  seemed  to  take  increasingly  cheer- 
ful  views  of  life,  and  of  the  proepects  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  worid,  as  be  approached  the  end  of  Jiie 
career.   There  was  no  qnentlonsness  in  his  temper, 
no  repining  in  his  oonversation,  at  the  changes  which 
■were  displacing  him  fhnn  pubUc  view." 

His  vtitings  alone  would  have  made  him  an  histor- 
ical character  of  his  churcb.  His  editorial  productions 
hi  the  Adsocaia,  the  Meyaamy  and  the  <biarUr1g  Rt- 
mem  would  fill  icorea  of  volomee.  His  Annnal  Mls- 
siooary  Reports  would  make  no  small  library  of  mis- 
sionary  litwatue.  His  more  subatantial  publications 
are  more  numeroas  than  those  of  any  other  American 
Methodist.  As  early  as  1809  be  began  bis  careet  as 
an  author  by  a  Tolume  against  "  Christianism,"  an 
heretical  sect  of  New  England.  Three  years  later  the 
General  Conference  appointed  him  chainnan  of  a  com- 
mittee  to  collect  the  Ustorical  materials  of  the  denom- 
Instlon,  and  tlnu  b^an  tin  resMidieB  wUcb  resulted 
inh\BBUU)ryfftheMtihodiMlEpucopeiChttn\.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  this,  his  most  Important  pro- 
duction, he  published  Emm  of  //opkmriamm  (I81&, 
12nio);  Prtdettimtion  extmmed  (1817,  12mo);  Jiejbr- 
mtrBeformtd  (1618, 12mo) ;  MOhodut  EpiKX/pacg  (1820, 
12mo);  Uftoftht  Rat.  FreAem  Oarnttrnm^  one  of  the 
best  in  oat  M^nphies,  and  an  eisentlal  collection  of 
data  for  the  Ustory  of  the  church.  In  1882  appeared 
his  AtMetOu;  ffitUwg  of  <A«  MMotu  wtder  tKe  care  of 
Ike  Methodat  Epitcopal  ChatreK,  a  volume  which  has 
aided  mach  the  miadonary  enterprise  of  the  denomi- 
nalioD.  Inl83&bepnbli8bedZetferifoarotM9Ai«uj^. 


er,  ftall  of  excdlent  oo&Dsela  on  nlniiterial  baUt>,'(« 
books,  Btndy,  fmacblng,  etc;  and  in  1886,  The  Orig- 
inal Owrk  of  Ckriit  QSmo).  In  1869  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  Us  Hittoiy  oftAe  M.  E.'ChvrA.  In 
three  years  the  renulning  three  volumes  were  issued. 
It  was  a  book  for  the  times,  if  not  for  all  time.  His 
other  publicationa  are  an  Eae^  on  Emaneipaiion  (1848, 
8vo) ;  StaU  and  Retponianlitif  oftke  MeUudiM  £pi$- 
coptd  Charck  (1850,  12mo);  Ltiten  on  Smetijoiiitm 
(1861, 12mo);  Zj/e  o/Ur»i*MU*(18mo);  andmuneroua 
occasional  eermons.  Hia  scheme  of  "  Emancipation" 
is  substantially  that  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  1862. 
"  I^t  Congress,"  he  says, "  make  a  pn^iodlion  to  the 
several  slave  states  that  so  much  per  h^  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  every  slave  that  shall  be  emancipated,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  state  Legislataree  respectively  to  adopt 
tbeir  own  measures  to  eflStet  the  obiJect."  Thus  did 
this  sagadons  old  man  anticipate  by  several  yekrs  the 
best  suggestion  which  our  national  leaders  were  able 
to  utter  on  our  greatest  national  [ooblem  before  its 
final  solution  by  the  ewcrd.  It  is  elaborated  with 
skilful  and  intrepid  ability,  and  fortified  by  decisive 
proofs  A^om  focts  and  figures.  It  has  been  said  of  his 
concluding  "array  of  motives  to  emandpation,"  that 
j  they  "  are  strong  enough,  one  woold'thfaik,  to  rouss 
!  all  but  the  dead  to  tbe  ImporUmce  of  the  task."  See 
I  Stevens,  Life  and  Timet  of  Nathan  Baogt,  D.D.  (N.  T, 
!  1863, 12mo);  Zrfu&a' Aepwitoty,  June,  1859 }  TktMeth- 
j  odiMt,  Hay  10, 1862 ;  MeOuidiet  Qwvto^,  Jannaty,  1864, 
p.  172. 

i    Bangs,  Stephen  Beekman,  a  prominent  young 
Hetbodiet  preacher,  eon  of  the  Rev.  Heman  Bangs, 
;  was  bom  In  New  Tock  hi  1828,  graduated  at  Uie  N.  T. 
'  University  In  1848,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  ia  tbe 
,  following  year.  Joining  the  N.  T.  Conference.  His 
;  s^le  of  preaching  excited  strong  anticipations  of  great 
■  nseftalness,  which  wero,  however,  disappointed  trr  his 
'  eariy  death,  March  20, 1846.— Magruder,  Memoir  of  8. 
B.  Bmgi  (New  Yo^  1863);  MimU$  <^  Confermoet, 
Iv,81. 

Bangs,  William  ICKendree,  son  of  tbe  Rev. 
Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,  was  bom  In  New  T«fc,  Deccot- 
ber  15, 1810,  and  graduated  at  19  years  of  age  at  the 

I  University  of  Ohio  with  the  highest  bonors.  Be  waa 
'  immediately  offered  a  professorship  in  Augusta  Col- 
lege, Ey.,  which  he  held  for  only  one  year,  being  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  of  entering  the  Christian  mmis- 
try.  In  1881  be  entered  tbe  N.  T.  Conference  of  the 
;  M.  £.  Churcb,  and  continued  to  labor,  woept  wbaa  hia 
feeble  health  compiled  him  to  desist,  till  his  death  hi 
1862.  HislogicBlpowerBwereoftheIdglieBt<«der,aad 
his  command  of  language  rarely  equalled.  "  Whether 
conversing  familiarly  with  his  friends,  discussing  some 
difficult  abstract  question,  or  preaching  to  a  congre- 
gation, his  style  was  remarkably  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject and  the  occasion.  His  sermons  were  clear,  sys- 
tematic, easy  to  be  understood,  neither  encumbered  1^ 
extraneous  matter,  nor  disfigured  by  learned  pedantry. 
They  were  chaiacterind  a  beautlftil  dmpUdty,  and 
always  bore  tbe  impreee  of  a  great  mind."  As  a  oon- 
troversial  writer  be  excelled  fcieatiy;  his  articles  in 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  especially  those  of 
1836  and  1837,  in  reply  to  the  "Christian  Spectator," 
and  hie  reviews  of  Watson's  Theological  ftuHtuies,  are 
fine  specimens  of  analytical  as  well  as  comprebensive 
thinking. — Miauiet  of  Conference,  v,  211 ;  Spragne, 
Annah,  vii,  778. 

Ba'nl  (Heb.  Boni',  -^33,  MA;  SepLosnaUy  Bavi, 
sometimes  Bowl  or  Ba»w»t,  ate.)^  the  name  of  at  least, 
five  men. 

1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shamer,  and  fktiier  of  Amd,  of 
the  family  of  Oersboo  (1  Chron.  vi,  46).   B.C.  long 

ante  1048.' 

2.  A  Gadite,  one  of  David's  thir^-^qven  warriors 
(2  8am.xxiii,86).   B.C.  Ig^,, LiOOQIC 
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3.  Ade9oan<ihmtofFtiam,«Dd&tb«ofIitui,one  pucBtlr  a  carnptlon  for  Zabad  (q.  t.)  of  the 


of  wlioee  detcendanUntoraod  ftom  Babylon  (1  Chron. 

ix,  4).    B.C.  long  ante  m 

4.  One  oTtbe  heada  orfiunilies  whose  retainers  to 
the  namber  of  642  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zemb- 
babel  (Em  U,  10 ;  x,  29,  84 ;  Neh.  x,  14j  1  Esdr.  v, 
12).  He  to  elsewhere  (Nab.  16)  called  Bunrai 
(q.  v.).  See  also  Bahih  He 
was  himself  one  of  those  who  di- 
vorced their  heathen  wives  (Esra 

x,  38).  Others  consider  this  last 
a  different  person,  and  identify 
him  with  some  of  those  referred 
to  below.    B.C.  636-410. 

5.  A  Levite,  whose  son  Rehnin 
repaired  a  portim  of  the  (teauch) 
wall  of  Jemsalem  skfatiDg  the 
brow  of  Hoant  Zion  on  the  east 
(Neh.'iii,  17).    Apparently  the 
same  Ban!  was  among  those  who 
were  consfdcoous  in  all  the  re- 
forms on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  viii,  7;  ix, 
4  twice,  6;  X,  18).   He  bad  another  son  named  Uul, 
who  was  appdnted  oreneer  of  the  LevlteB  at  Jent- 
s^m ;  Ua  own  flrther'i  name  waa  HaffiHi>ihh  (Neb. 
zi,22).   B.a  446-110.   See  CHBHiun. 

Ba'nid  (Bofioc  v,r.  Bavi;  Vnlg.  Bttma),iho  an- 
cestor  or  fiimily-hcad  of  one  of  the  parties  (that  of  As- 
Kalimoth,  son  of  Josa,  with  IGO  retainers)  that  retamed 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii,  36).  This  rep. 
resents  a  name,  Bajii  (q,  v.),  which  has  apparently 
ejcaped  ftom  the  present  Hebrew  text  (Eira  viii,  10), 

Banish  (found  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  only  in  the  forms 
"banished,"  Heb.  rni,  mddach',  2  Sam.  iiv,  18, 14,  mO- 
casl,  as  elsewhere ;  and  "  banishment,"  Heb.  D^PIJinB 


text  (Ezra  z,  88). 

Banner,  or  Standabd,  or  Exnoi,  or  Sioku. 
V.  severally).    These  words  are  profaabiy  used 
criminately  by  the  aacred  writers.    Soiae  of  tlx  ns- 
bins  suppose  that  the  andent  Hebrew  irihr  irtmrfirS 
were  flags  bearing  flgnces  derived  from  the  cempia- 

i 


Autioaa;  Chald.  IsJ^ip or ''itf -llO.iAfinwia' or sAeroaAi', 
lit  a  rooting  owl,  Ezra'  vii,  26). '  This  was  not  a  pun- 
ishment enjoined  the  Mosaic  law;  but  after  the 
captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture  of  property  vera 
introdaced  among  the  Jews ;  and  it  also  existed  under 
the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  diminutio  capku, 
because  the  person  banished  lost  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen, and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby  lost  a  head.  But 
there  was  another  description  of  exile  termed  duporfa- 
(to,  which  was  a  punishment  of  greater  severity.  The 
f-Tty  banished  forfeited  bis  estate,  and,  being  bonnd. 
was  pot  on  board  sblp  and  tanuuported  to  some  iahtnd 
specified  by  the  emperor,  there  to  be  confined  in  per- 
petual  banishment  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ckut.  AnAq. 
8.  V.  Banishment).  In  this  manner  the  apoeUe  John 
was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  FUmoe  (Bev.  L  9). 
See  Exile. 

Bank.  In  Lake  xix,  28,  the  Greek  word  rp«ir<ci, 
tabU,  is  rendered  "  bank"  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  which,  by  a  similar  appropriation,  is  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  tencA.  In  Matt,  xni,  12 ;  Mark  xl, 
16;  and  John  il,  15,  it  b  employed  literally,  and  de- 
notes  the  "table"  of  the  money-changer  (a.  v.),  at 
which  he  sat  in  the  market-place,  as  is  still  the  custom 
in  the  East,  and  also  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple. 
In  other  passages  it  denotes  an  ordinary  table  for  food. 

The  term  "bank,"  n^^O,  wWbA',  also  occurs  in  2 
Sam.  XX,  15;  2  KinijB  xix,  82;  Isa.  xxxvii,  3S,bs  the 
name  of  the  mound  raised  against  a  besieged  city ;  it 
is  elsewhere  rendered  "mount"  in  the  same  sense. 
See  SiBOB. 

The  "  bank"  or  s&ora  of  a  river  i»  sea  is  designated 
.  bv  the  Heb.  term  nna  or  H^*,  gad^'  or  ^dgoh',  and 
HBS,  sqpAoA',  a  Up. 
Banu.    See  Bak^s. 

BamiaX''a  (2a^awainQ  V,  r.  BawaioQ,  Vnlg,  Ban- 
•M),  one  of  tbe  "  sons  of  Asom"  that  renounced  their 


Ancient  Banners— 1, 9,  Egyptian ;  3,  4,  Psnian  ;  ^  6,  Bomia. 

sons  used  by  Jacob  in  his  final  prophetic  blessing  n 
bis  sons.  Thns  they  have  Jadah  represented  Ytj  s 
lion,  Dan  by  a  s^pent,  Beqjamin  by  a  mAt,  etc  (Ge& 
xlix,  1-28),  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  li^sed,  obMmr 
(  Vulgar  Erran,  v,  10), "  The  esentcbeens  of  tbe  tribes, 
as  determined  by  these  Ingenioos  triflers,  do  not  in  tr- 
ery  instance  correspond  with  any  posuble  mterpreO- 
tion  of  Jacob's  prophecy,  nor  with  the  aBslogous  prop^ 
ecy  of  Hoses  when  about  to  die."  However,  IIkr 
may  be  some  truth  In  tbe  rabbinical  notku  after  aS. 
And  aa  tb«  tribe  of  Jndah  was  repniented  by  a  line, 
may  not  its  motto  have  been,  "Who  shall  rouse  U» 
up  P  "  Thus  the  banner  of  the  royal  tribe  woold  be  n 
interesting  prediction  of  the  appearance  and  univastl 
triumph  of  Christ,  who  is  called  "  the  Hon  of  the  tn'N' 
of  Jndah"  (Hoa.  v,  14 ;  Rev.  v,  5).  The  four  foBov. 
ing  Hebrew  words  signily  banner,  standard,  emi^ 
flag,  or  signal : 

1.  Dk'orl  (b^lT,  as  being  eoiupitmn\  Jhg,  &a 
Mr,  or  standard  of  a  larger  kind,  serving  tar  duw 
tribes  together,  one  of  which  penned  to  each  of  tk 
four  general  divisions.  The  four  standards  ot  tiie 
name  were  large,  and  ornamented  with  colors  in  wUfc 
purple,  crimson,  and  dark  bine.  The  Jewish  rshHu 
assert  (founding  their  statement  on  Gen.  xlix,  3, 9,  IT. 
22,  which  in  this  case  Is  very  douhtfnl  authority)  ^ 
tbe  drst  of  these  standards,  ttiat  of  Jndah,  bores  Am; 
the  second,  or  that  of  Reni>en,  bora  a  m^»;  that  d 
Ephrafm,  which  was  the  third,  cUs^yed  the  figsre  U 
a  btdl:  while  that  of  Dan,  wUch  was  tbe  fourth,  n- 
hihited  the  representation  of  dtembim.  The  standuA 
were  worked  with  embroidery  (Nnm.  i,  62;  ii,  8,8,11 
18, 26 ;  Sol.  Soqg  ii,  4 ;  vi,  4,  Iff).    Sea  Caxp. 

2.  Otr  (niK,  a  «^),  an  ow^  or  Jhg  of  a  malbr 

kind.  It  belonged  to  each  single  tribe,  and  pertaptti 
the  separate  classes  of  families.  MoM  likely  it  n 
originally  merely  a  pole  or  spear,  to  tbe  end  of  vbtci 
a  bunch  of  leaves  was  fastened,  or  something  sinilir. 
Snt«equently  it  may  have  been  a  shield  snspendtdot 
the  elevated  point  of  sDcb  pole  or  spear,  as  waa  «an«- 
times  done  among  tbe  Oreeks  and  Romans.  Tbe 
{fumistn,  however,  believe  that  tbs  banners  wen  dfe- 
tingnished  by  thdr  colors,  the  color  for  each  tribe  b(- 
ing  analogous  to  that  of  the  precious  stone  for  Ail 
tribe  in  the  brea?t-plate  of  the  higb-|aiest;  and  tbit 
the  great  standard  (dcgei)  of  each  of  the  four  cuiip!> 
combined  the  three  co\ata  of  the  tribes  which  compcaed 
it.  They  add  th^  the  names  of  the  tribes  appeared  <■ 
tbe  standards,  together  with  a  parttenlsr  senteaesflw 
tiie  law,  and  were  moreover  ehatg&A  with  apprapriiti 
representstionB,  as  of  tbe  lion  for  Jndah,  etc.  Jbit 
modem  expositors  eeem  to  incline  to  tbe  opinian  Ait 
the  ensigns  were  flags  distingntshed  by  their  cnkm.  m 
hy  the  name  of  tho  tribe  to  "i^kb  each  lielaitged  ^a>> 


'-olito  irivoa  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.ix,33);  ap.  ii,2,Si).   See  C»QOg[e^ 
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8.  T^u»'^i,tnaiHBlofiineti),AtoJhftiffnaI,B.itand- 
-d.  This  standard  was  not,  like  the  others,  borne 
om  plac«  to  place.  It  appears  tnm  Ntun.  xxi,  8, 9, 
iBt  ft  wms  a  long  pole  fixed  in  the  Mith;  a  flag  was 
■tened  to  its  top,  wbkb  was  Stated  by  the  wind, 
id  seen  at  a  great  distance.  In  order  to  render  it 
islble  as  far  as  possible,  it  'was  erected  on  lofty  monn> 
lins,  chiefly  on  the  irmption  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to 
tAnt  out  to  the  people  a  place  of  rendezvons.  It  no 
M>ner  nmde  its  appearance  on  anch  an  elevated  posi- 
.on  than  the  irar-cty  mu  uttered,  and  Utt  trompeta 
rere  blown  (Psa.  Ix,  4;  lea.  t,  26;  xi,  12;  xiti,  2; 
:Tlii,8;  xxx,17;  xlbt,S2;  lxU,10;  Jflr.ir,6,21;  U, 
S,  27 ;  'Emckl  xxvil^  7 ;  in  this  last  passage  it  is  the 
tandilkd  or  flog  of  a  aUp,  not  the  sail).   Sea  Wae. 

4.  Masbth'  (pt^BpSf  him  itaekiKauMi^yUmffittB  riff' 
mI  given  by  fire.  Some  wiiters  have  supposed  that 
lua  tignal  waa  a  long  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
Ijate  not  unlike  a  cliafing-disb,  made  of  iron  bars,  and 
inpplied  with  fire,  the  size,  height,  and  shape  of  which 
leooted  the  party  or  company  to  whom  it  belonged 
IJer.  yi,  1>.    Sea  Beacoh. 

There  appear  to  be  several  allttdona  in  Scripture 
to  the  banners,  standards,  or  endgns  of  ancient  na- 
dtnu ;  a  proper  knowledge  of  tbero  might  aid  us  in  un- 
derstanding more  clearly  many  of  the  sacred  predic- 
tiona.    In  Daniel,  the  various  national  sytnlKils  or 
standards  are  probably  referred  to  instead  of  the  names 
of  the  nations,  as  the  he-goat  with  one  bom  was  tb« 
symbol  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Macedonian 
peoide,  and  the  nun  with  two  boms  Media  and  Perria, 
etc  (pan.  viil,  S-^y.   See  Macedox.   The  banners 
and  ensigas  of  the  Roman  army  had  idolatrous,  and, 
tberefme,  abominable  images  upon  them,  hence  called 
^^the  abomination  (q.  v.)  of  desolation;"  but  their 
principal  standard  was  an  ea^.    Among  the  evils 
threatened  to  the  Hebrews  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
obedience, Moses  predicted  one  in  the  following  terms : 
"The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far, 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth" 
(DenL  xxxviii,  49;  compare  also  Jer.  iv,  13).  In 
Matt,  xxiv,  28 ;  Lnke  xrii,  87,  the  Jewish  nation,  on 
account  of  its  iniquity,  is  compared  to  a  dead  body,  ex- 
pos^ in  the  open  field,  and  inviting  the  Roman  army, 
whose  standard  often  brae  the  flgare  of  an  eagle,  to 
come  together  and  devour  iL   See  Eaolb. 

It  was  customary  to  give  a  defeated  party  a  banner 
as  a  token  of  protection,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the 
Gurest  pledge  of  fidelity.  God's  lifting  or  setting  up  a 
banner  is  a  most  expressive  figure,  and  imports  hia  pe- 
caliar  presence,  ]votection,  and  aid  in  leading  and  di- 
rectinghis  people  in  the  execution  of  bis  righteous  will, 
and  giving  them  comfort  and  peace  in  bis  service  (Psa. 
XX,  6;  Ix,  4;  SoL  Song  il,  4;  see  the  dissert,  on  the 
iMer  passage  by  L6we,  in  QeUiom's  BtiL  li,  184  sq.). 
See  Staxdabd-bsabeb. 

Banna  of  MATBmoinr  (ftommm  ntq>tieib\  a  phrase 
^t  has  been  for  many  ages  used  to  signify  the  public 
announcement  in  chnrch  of  the  intention  of  two  parties 
to  become  united  in  matrimony.    Ignatius,  in  his  Ep. 
to  Polfearp,  cap.  5,  says  that  it  becomes  those  who 
fwriy  to  do  so  with  the  consent  or  direction  of  tiie 
habop.  And  Tertnllian  (od  Urormn,  Hb.  ii,  cap.  2  and 
De  An&ieia,  cap.  4)  implies  that  the  Church,  in  the 
primltiveBgee^vasftnmrBmedofmarriagee,  TbeearlU 
CM  existing  canonical  enactment  on  the  subject  In  tbe 
En^ish  Church  is  that  in  the  11th  canon  of  the  synod  of 
Westminster,  A.D.  1200,  which  enacts  that  "no  mar- 
tiaKe  shall  be  contracted  without  banns  thrice  published 
in  the  chnrch."    It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  prac- 
^  was  taitrodnced  into  France  as  early  as  the  ninth 
<Waiy ;' and  it  is  certain  diat  Odo^  bishop  of  Peris,  OP- 
^<nditfaill76.  The coondl of  Lateran,  in  ISlfi, pre- 
■ciiW)  it  to  the  whole  Latin  Church ;  and  the  62d 
»nio  of  the  synod  of  London,  1608-4,  forbids  tbe  cel- 
*^"Mion  of  muiiage  "except  the  banns  of  matrimony 


have  been  first  paUiahed  three  several  Sundays  or 
holy-days  in  the  time  of  divhu  servioe  in  tbe  parish 
eta  arches  or  chapels  wheie  tbe  parttes  dwell,"  on  pain 
of  snspension  fcv  three  years.  Marriage  irithont  the 
pablkation  of  banns  is  valid  in  England,  but  the  par- 
ties so  married  offend  against  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 
The  prindpal  motives  which  led  to  the  order  tar  the 
publtealion  of  banns  were  to  prevent  clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  to  discover  whether  at  no  the  parties  have 
any  lawful  tdndeianoe.  Tbe  Chnrch  of  ICngland  enacts 
that  the  banns  shall  be  published  in  church  immedi- 
ately before  tbe  sentences  for  the  ofi^rtiwy.  If  the 
parties  dwell  in  different  parishes,  then  banns  must  be ' 
pnblislxed  in  both.  In  the  Roman  Chnrch  the  banns 
are  ordered  to  be  published  at  the  parochial  mass,  at 
sennon-tiiQe,  upon  some  three  Sundays  or  festivals  of 
observance.  With  regard  to  dispensations  of  banns, 
the  cooneil  df  Lateran  speaks  of  nothing  at  tbe  kind. 
The  council  of  IVent  (De  Reform,  seas,  xziv,  «hp.  1) 
permits  them  in  certain  cases.  Such  dispensations 
have  been  granted  by  bishops  in  England  ever  since 
Archbishop  Meoi^iam's  dme  at  least,  who  died  in  1888, 
which  power  of  dispenMng  was  oontinoed  to  them  by 
the  statute  law,  vis.  the  Act  xxv  Hen.  Vlil,  cap.  31, 
by  which  an  biduqM  ai«  allowed  to  dispense  aa  they 
wore  wont  to  do.  Before  poblishing  the  banns  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  curate  anciently  to  affiance  the  two 
persons  to  be  married  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Tm- 
ity;  and  the  banns  were  sometimes  published  at  ves- 
pers, as  well  as  during  die  time  of  mass.  See  Bin^ 
ham.  Or.  Ecd.  lib.  xxii,  cap.  ii,  §  2;  Uartene,  DeAnL 
RU.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ix,  art.  v,  p.  186, 1S8;  Landon,  s.  v. 

BfUl'nns  (fiawov^,  one  of  the  "sons  of  Maani" 
who  renounced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return  fVom 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84) ;  apparently  either  the  Bam 
or  BissDi  (q.  V.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  x,  88). 

Banquet  (tlPllDn,  mi»hieh',  a  ftatt ;  and  so  render* 
ed  except  on  tbe  formal  occaskins  in  Esther  vi,  vii ; 
in  1  Pet.  iv,  8,  irorog,  torn  the  drinking  prevalent 
among  the  heathen  on  such  occasions).  Tbe  enter- 
tainments spoken  of  in  Scripture,  however  large  and 
sumptuous,  were  all  provided  at  the  expense  of  one  in- 
dividual ;  the  fpavocjnomc,  of  the  Greeks,  to  which 
every  guest  present  contributed  his  proportion,  being 
apparently  unknown  to  the  Jews,  or  at  least  practised 
only  by  the  hnmbler  classes,  as  some  snppoee  that  an 
instance  of  it  occurs  in  tbe  feast  given  to  our  Lord, 
shortly  before  his  PasMon,  by  bis  (Hends  In  Bethany 
(Matt,  xxvi,  2 ;  Mark  xiv,  1 ;  eomp.  with  John  xii,  3). 
Festive  meetings  of  this  kind  were  held  only  towari 
the  close  of  the  day,  aa  it  was  not  till  business  was 
over  that  the  Jews  freely  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of 
tbe  table ;  and  although,  in  tbe  days  of  Christ,  these 
meals  were,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  called  tuppera, 
they  corresponded  exactly  to  the  dinnera  of  mtidem 
times,  the  hour  fixed  for  them  varying  from  five  to  six 
o'clock  P.M.,  or  sometimes  later.   See  Mbal. 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  company  were  Invited 
a  considerable  time  previous ;  and  on  ttie  day  and  at 
the  hour  appointed,  an  express  by  one  or  more  ser- 
vants, according  to  the  nnmber  and  distance  of  the  ex- 
pected guests,  was  dispatched  to  announce  that  the 
inepanitions  were  eomtdrted,  and  that  their  presence 
was  looked  for  immediately  (Matt,  xxli,  8 ;  Lnke  xiv, 
17).  (Grotius,  Ml  loc, ;  also  Morier's  Journey,  p.  73.) 
This  custom  obtains  in  the  f^st  at  tbe  present  day ; 
and  the  second  invitation,  which  is  always  verlial,  is 
delivered  by  tbe  messenger  En  his  master's  name,  and 
frequently  in  tbe  very  language  of  Scripture  (Mntt. 
xxii,  4).  It  is  observable,  however,  that  this  after- 
summons  is  sent  to  none  but  such  as  have  been  al- 
ready invited,  and  have  declared  tb^  acceptance : 
and  as,  in  these  circomstances,  people  are  bound  Vy 
every  feeling  of  honor  and  propriety  to  postpone  all 
other  engagements  to  the  duty  of  waiting  upon  their 
entertainer,  it  Is  manifest  tb^;^  l^eheBleAtJ^4& 
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meat  oTOe  gnudse  in  the  panbl*  of  tbe  gmt  topper 
(Lake  xiv,  16  aq.)i  when  each  of  the  gaeets  ia  described 
as  oflbring  to  the  bearer  of  the  oxpren  Bome  fiivoloBS 
•polog7  for  absence,  wu,  so  far  from  being  harsh  and 
unreasonable,  as  infidels  liare  chsracteriaad  it,  ftilly 
warranted  and  most  natural  according  to  the  mannen 
of  the  age  and  conntry.  By  accepting  Ills  invitadoQ 
they  had  given  a  pledge  of  tiieir  presence,  the  vlola- 
tkm  of  wUcfa  on  such  trivial  gmiuidB,  and  espedallj 
after  the  liberal  impanttons  made  fbr  their  entertain- 
ment, could  be  Tiewed  In  no  other  Uglit  than  as  a  gross 
and  deliberate  insalt. 

At  the  small  entraoee-door  a  servant  iras  stadoned 
to  receive  the  tablets  or  cards  of  those  who  were  ex- 
pected ;  and  as  cnriosity  nsoally  collected  a  crowd  of 
troablesome  spectators,  anxtons  to  press  forward  into 
the  scene  of  gayety,  the  gate  was  opened  only  so  br  as 
vas  nhoessary  for  the  admission  of  a  single  person  at  a 
time,  who,  on  presenting  his  invitatun-ticket,  was  con- 
ducted through  a  long  and  narrow  passage  into  the  re- 
ctiving-room ;  and  then,  after  the  whole  company  was 
assembled,  the  master  of  the  house  dint  the  door  with 
his  own  bands — •  signal  to  the  servant  to  allow  Um- 
seir  to  be  pnvaUad  on  nMther  by  naha  nor  by  Import 
tmitiaa,  however  load  and  long-eontinned,  to  admit 
the  by-standers.  To  this  castom  there  Is  a  manifest 
reftrenoe  in  Luke  xiii,  24,  and  Hatt.  xxr.  10  (see 
Uorier'a  Jcmmtif,  p.  142). 

One  of  the  first  marks  of  conttesy  shown  to  tbe 
gneats,  after  saloting  the  liost,  was  tiie  reftashment 
of  water  and  ftagrant  oil  or  perfomes ;  and  hence  we 
find  our  Lord  complaining  of  Oram's  oalission  of  these 
eBstDmarydviU(iB8(Lnkevii,44;  see  also  Merit  vii,  4). 
Sea  Asonmsa.  But  a  far  hi^ier,  tboagh  necessarily 
less  frequent  attention  paid  to  their  fHends  by  the 
great  was  the  custom  of  fiimishing  each  of  the  com- 
pany with  a  magnificent  habit  of  a  light  and  showy 
color,  and  richly  embroidered,  to  be  worn  during  tlw 
fiwtirity  (Ecolss.  ix,  8 ;  Bar.  ill,  4, 6).   The  loose  sad 


flowing  s^e' of  this  gorgeous  meade  made  it  eqaA 
suitable  for  all ;  and  it  is  almost  incredible  wta  t 
Taiiety  of  such  snmptnons  garments  the  wardrebci  d 
some  great  men  could  supply  to  equip  n  bbboh 
party.  In  a  large  company,  even  of  reepectahle  ^ 
sons,  some  mi^t  appear  in  a  planer  ajid  faa^iB 
garb  than  accorded  with  the  taste  of  tbs  Tolnycam 
geatiy  of  onr  Lord's  time,  and  where  this  siaee  ban 
neceasi^  or  limited  means,  it  would  hn-ve  boanhsnh 
and  nnreasonatile  In  the  extreme  to  ■ttr***  blme,  vM 
command  his  instant  and  ignominlons  expnlsion  frsa 
the  banquet-room.  But  where  a  well-ajqwinted  ud 
sumptuous  wardrobe  was  opened  for  the  nae  of  ctot 
guest,  to  refhse  the  gay  and  qilendid  costume  wUcb 
the  munificence  of  the  host  provided,  and  to  persist  is 
appearing  in  one's  own  haUlfanenla,  implied  a  can- 
tempt  both  ft*  the  master  of  flu  lionee  and  Us  etfsf- 
talnment,  which  conld  not  ftU  to  provoke  naenCneat: 
and  our  Lord  therefbre  spoke  In  accordance  with  i 
well-known  custom  of  his  coontiy  when,  in  the  piis- 
ble  of  the  marriage  of  the  lung's  eon,  be  deembee  tk 
■tern  displeasnte  of  the  king  on  disctrverins  of 
guests  withoat  a  wedd^  garment,  and  Ida  instant 
oommand  to  thrust  Urn  oot  (UatL  xxii,  11)- 

At  private  banqneta  the  master  of  the  booee  of 
course  presided,  and  did  the  honors  of  the  occasoo; 
but  in  Urge  and  mixed  companies  It  was  ancienlij 
cnstomary  to  elect  a  governor  of  Uie  feast  (John  ii,  8; 
see  al^  Ecclus.  xx»l,  1),  who  slionld  not  menly  pn- 
fbnn  ttie  office  of  chairman,  tip^'^P"^**'*'??  ^  preserv- 
ing order  and  deoonim,  bat  take  upon  himself  tiw  gen- 
management  of  tile  fostivttiea.  As  tUs  oflla  wa 
eonsiderea  a  post  of  great  respondbili^  and  ddieacy. 
as  well  as  honor,  the  choice,  which  anxnig  the  Gteeki 
and  Romans  was  left  to  the  decisbn  of  dice,  waa  dck 
wisely  made  by  the  Jews  to  fall  upon  him  who  wm 
known  to  be  possessed  of  the  requaite  qualities—* 
ready  wit  and  convivial  tarn,  and  at  the  naioe  time 
flmmeaa  itf  chaiacter  and  haUts  fX  tempenuiee.  See 


Andent  KgTpUaa  Partr  of  OimlS|  to  whom  Wlae,'OhitaMnt,  aad  OaiUndB  en 

'Sis.  X,  A  tnald-servant  presonling  a  cup  of  vine  to  a  gentleman  and  lady,  B.  8,  Mated  on  chmin  wUi  eahkaa,  profealiT 
leather;  4,  Another  holding  a  vaae  of  oiatinmt  and  a  it>rland ;  S,  pKMOta  a  lotus-flower,  and  9,  a  necklace  or  gaitasi. 
whtrh  helHgoliiK  to  tleround  the  nerkof  theenert.  10;  13,  A  fbmala  attendant  offerlDK  wtaw  to  a  gnwt;  laberMkliud 
ti  a  napUn,  U  for  wiping  the  mouth  after  drinking.  The  tables, «,/,  have  cakes  of  braid,  e,  r;  meat,  A  q;  graM,  n;  airf 
other  bt^<l^  m;  fliPs  «,  grape*  In  baakela,  A;  So««rs,p,-  and  Other  things  prepared  Ibftt^ftait;  and  bneath  then  an 
glSM  boUlea  of  wine,  6.  fl:  Digi^i^^^  byXj  OOgTC 
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acnttTRiOLnnn.  The  gauta  wen  BcmpalouBly  «r- 
inged  either  byttehoMngoTuiMr,  who,  in  the  cue 
r  m  &mily,  plMsd  tttam  uoDi^g  to  wnlori^  (0«n. 
lii,  89),  and  ia  the  cue  of  othus,  aligned  tite  moet 
oiK»nble  (oomik  1  8«m.  ix,  22)  a  pUce  near  Ida  owd 
exBon ;  or  it  wu  done  the  puty  tbenuelre*,  on 
tieir  SQcomsire  arriTsls,  mwI  after  aarveyhig  the  com- 
Any,  teUng  np  the  porition  which  iqipeared  fittest 
or  Mch.  It  vif^t  be  ex|Meted  that  tmeog  the  Oil- 
ntals,  \^  vhnn  the  Um  of  rtlqoette  hi  theae  mattera 
ire  fltrfetly  obaerved,  maay  abaoid  and  IndlcrooB  con- 
«sta  fat  pnoadenca  most  take  place,  from  the  arro- 
gance of  aoma  and  the  determined  perseverance  of 
libera  to  wedge  thenuelTaB  into  the  seat  tht^  deem 
themaelree  entitled  to.  Accordingly,  Morier  informB 
OS  "  that  it  ia  eaaj^  to  obaenre,  b^  tbe  countenaneea  of 
those  preaent,  when  any  one  haa  taken  a  faiglwr  jdace 
thuheooght."  "OnonaoeeaBlMi,"bendda,''whai 
an  asaembly  waa  nearly  foil,  the  Governor  of  Kaahan, 
a  man  ta  humble  mien,  came  in,  and  had  seated  him- 
self at  the  lowest  plarn,  when  the  host,  after  having 
testified  his  particolar  attentlona  to  him  by  nnmerons 
expreaaions  of  welcome,  pointed  with  tiis  liand  to  an 
upper  eaat,  which  he  dolred  him  to  take"  {Seeomd 
JiNiniqr).  Aa  a  connterpart  to  tUa,  Dr.  Cla^  atatea 
that "  at  a  vaddfaig  feaat  he  attended  fai  the  honae  of  a 
rich  merchant  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  two  persona  who  bad 
seated  themeelTea  at  the  top  were  noticed  by  the  maa- 
ter  of  ceremonies,  and  obU«ed  to  move  lower  down" 
(seealsoJose^.^ii^.xv,24.)  The  knowledge  of  these 
pecoliaritiea  senrea  to  illoatrate  aereial  pasaagee  of 
Saltan  (ProT. XXV,  6,  7{  Mate  xxiil,  6;  and  eepa- 
ciall^  Lnka  ziv,  7,  wbm  we  find  Jesna  making  tbe 
nnaeemly  ambition  of  the  Phariseea  the  atddeet  of  se- 
Tere  and  merited  animadversion). 

In  ancient  Egypt,  as  in  Persia,  the  tablea  were 
ranged  along  the  aides  of  the  room,  and  the  guests 
were  placed  with  their  feces  toward  the  walls.  Per- 
sona of  hi(^  official  station  i^^re  honored  with  a  table 
apart  for  tiwnuelvea  at  the  bead  of  the  room;  and  in 
tttsae  partienlan  ve  traoe  an  exact  oorrasp!iindenoe 
tottM  arrangements  of  Joaeph'aoitwtalnmaat  to  bis 
brethren.    Aocoitling  to  lightfoot  (ExercU.  m  John 
■  xBI,  28),  tbe  tables  of  tbe  Jaws  were  utber  wholly  on- 
eovered,  or  two  thirds  were  spread  with  a  cloth,  while 
I-  the  remaining  third  was  left  bare  fbr  the  dishes  and 
vegetables.   In  the  days  of  our  Lord  the  prevailing 
f(7m  was  the  tricliniom,  tbe  mode  of  reclining  at  which 
.  Is  doicribad  elsairttece.   See  Aoosbaticoi,   TUs  ef- 
\  feminata  pvaetiee  wia  not  bitrodaeed  antO  near  tbe 
j  close  of  the  Old  Taataunant  faistaiy,  for  among  all  its 
I  vi1teiapriortotheageofAmo8,ai;^,fojii,iatheword 
I  invsriablyttsedtodescribethepoetnreBttable(lSam. 
!  XTi,margb,  and  Pea.  cxxvlii,  8,  implying  that  tbe  an- 
cient Israelites  sat  roand  a  low  table,  cross-legged,  like 
tbe  Orientals  of  the  present  dayX  whereas  JvocX/vu, 
tA^ty\ng  a  recombent  poeture,  is  the  word  empbyed 
in  the  Gospels.  And  whenever  the  word  "  sit"  occnrs 
in  the  Z7ew  Teetament,  it  ongbt  to  be  tranalated  "  lie," 
OTftelne,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of  that  age. 

Tbe  convenience  of  spoons,  knives,  and  fortes  being 
unknown  in  the  Eaet,  or,  where  known,  being  a  modem 
imuvation,  the  hand  is  tbe  only  instnUnent  naed  In 
oonTeylng  food  to  the  month;  and  tbe  common  practice, 
tlieir  food  being  chiefly  prepared  In  a  liquid  form,  is  to 
their  ailn,wafoT-like  bread  hi  the  dish,  and,  folding 
it  between  dieir  thumb  and  two  fingers,  eneloee  a  por- 
tion of  the  contents.  It  ia  not  oncommon  to  sea  aev- 
end  hands  pinnged  into  one  dish  at  the  aame  tfane. 
Bat  where  the  party  is  oamerong,  tbe  two  persons  near 
or  oppoi^  are  commonly  Joined  In  one  dish ;  and  ao- 
•mdingly,  at  the  last  Passover,  Judas,  being  close  to 
Ui  naatar,  ms  pointed  out  as  the  traitor  by  being  de- 
%Mted  as  the  peieon  "dlpphig  his  hand  with  Jesus 
iaibsdisb."  The  Apoatle  John,  whose  advantageona 
dIAIioa  aoaUed  him  to  bear  the  minatcat  parte  of  die 
ctarBTsatioQ,  has  reoordwl  tbe  foot  of  oar  Lord,  in  re- 


ply to  the  qoeetlon,  "Who  is  it?"  answering  it  by 
"giving  a  sop  to  Judas  irtwn  be  bad  dipped"  (Jdm 
xJii,27.)  ItlanotdieleaatamongthepecaUaritiesof 
Oriental  manners  that  a  best  often  dips  bis  hand  bito 
a  dish,  and,  lifting  a  haadftil  of  what  be  considers  a 
dain^,  offers  the  ^atfuov  sop  to  oat  of  his  friends, 
and  to  decline  It  woijd  be  a  violation  of  propriety  and 
good  manners  (see  Jowett's  C3ini(WM  Bmarcha).  In 
earlier  ages,  a  double  or  a  niMe  Ilbonl  pntlonf  or  a 
choice  piece  of  cookery,  waa  tbe  form  In  which  a  land- 
lord showed  his  respect  for  the  Individual  he  delisted 
tobonor(Gen.xliil,M;  lSam.i,4;  ix,28;  Prov.xxxl, 
1&:  seeVoUer'B  Grec.ati^ii,867;  FortMS,  Ortatt.  if  em. 
iii,  187.) 

Wh9e  the  gneats  reclined  In  the  manner  descritted 
above,  their  feet,  of  course,  1>eing  stretched  oat  behind, 
were  the  moet  accessible  parte  of  thdr  person,  and  ao- 
cordtngly  the  woman  wHh  tbe  alabaster  box  ot  oint- 
ment cooM  pay  her  grateful  and  reverential  attenttona 
to  Jesna  without  distorUng  him  in  tbe  btisinees  of  the 
table.  Nw  eaatiie  presence  of  thia  woman,  tminvlted 
and  unknown  even  as  she  was  to  the  master  of  tbe 
house,  appear  at  all  an  incredible  or  strange  circum- 
stance, when  we  consider  that  entert^ments  are  often 
given  in  gardens,  or  in  the  outer  eonrts,  whereatrangers 
are  freely  ■H«*ttaii,  ud  that  ^mon'a  table  waa  in  aU 
likelihood  aoeaasiblo  to  tbe  aame  {mndacaoaa  vlaKora 
as  are  foiuid  hovering  about  at  the  banqneta  and  en- 
tering into  the  honses  of  ttie  most  respectable  Orientals 
of  the  present  day  (Frabea,  Orient.  Mem.}.  In  the 
course  of  tbe  entertainment  servants  ate  frequently 
employed  in  sprinkling  tbe  bead  and  person  of  the 
guests  with  odoriferoM  perfumes,  wluch,  probaUy  to 
counteract  the  soent  of  too  copious  per8|diation,  they 
Qse  in  great  profosimi,  and  tbe  fragrance  of  which, 
though  generally  too  atnng  for  Boropaana,  la  deemed 
an  agreeaUe  teflreatauent  (see  Pm.  xIt,  8]  xxffi,  5 ; 
czxxiii,2). 

The  varions  items  of  which  an  Oriental  entertain- 
ment consists,  bread,  flesh,  fish,  fowls,  melted  butter, 
honey,  and  fhiits,  are  In  many  places  set  on  the  table 
at  0OC8,  in  defiance  of  all  taste.  They  are  btongfat  in 
upon  trays — one,  containing  several  dldies,  bdnig  a^ 
signed  to  a  group  of  two,  or  at  most  three  persons,  and 
the  number  and  quality  of  tbe  dishes  being  regulated 
according  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of  tbe  party 
seated  b^ore  it.  In  ordinary  cases  fbur  or  five  ^hes 
coustitnte  the  portion  allotted  to  a  guest ;  but  If  bd  be 
a  person  of  consequence,  or  one  to  whom  the  host  Is 
dMiroos  of  showing  mora  than  ordinary  marks  of  at- 
tention, other  viai^  are  aucoessively  brought  in,  un- 
til, if  every  vacant  comer  of  the  tr^  is  occupied,  tbe 
bowls  are  pOed  one  above  another.  The  object  of  this 
rude  but  liberal  bospitality  is,  not  that  the  faidividnal 
thus  honored  fs  expected  to  surfeit  himself  by  an  ex^ 
cess  of  indulgence  In  order  to  testify  liis  sense  of  tbe 
entertainer's  kindness,  bat  that  be  may  eitjoy  the 
means  of  gratifying  hie  palate  with  greater  variety; 
and  hence  we  read  of  Joseph's  displaying  bis  partiality 
for  Benjamin  by  making  his  **  meaa  five  times  m  noeh 
as  any  of  theirs"  (Gen.  xliii,  84).  The  sboolder  of  a 
Iamb,  roasted,  and  plentifblly  beameared  with  batter 
and  mflk,  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  still  (Buck- 
ingham's TraeeU,  il,  189X  >a  was  also  In  the  days  of 
Samuel.  But  according  to  the  &vorite  cookery  of  the 
Orientals,  thdr  animal  food  is  for  tbe  moet  part  cot 
into  small  pieces,  stewed,  or  prepared  In  a  Uquid  state, 
such  as  seema  to  have  been  tbe  "  broth"  preaoited  by 
Gideon  to  the  angel  (Judg.  vl,  19).  The  made-up 
dishes  are  "  savory  meat,"  being  htgUy  seasoned,  and 
bring  to  rememlnmce  the  marrow  and  fotness  which 
were  eeteemed  as  the  most  choice  morsels  in  ancient 
times.  As  to  drink,  when  particular  attention  waa  in- 
tended to  be  shown  to  a  guest,  hb  «ap  waa  filled  with 
wine  till  it  ran  over  (Paa.  xziU,  ^  and  ft  is  aaid  that 
the  andent  Pandana  hagan^ibdr  ' 
whMioe  it  ma  called  "a  "  '  ' 
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Andeot  AMjrhin  Uumu  drioklng  a  ToaM. 


8).  See  Itinck,  De  apparrmi  ammni  rtgit  Peno' 
nm  (Regiom.  1755);  KfiUer,  Obtervatt.  (Lips.  1763), 
p.  l»q. 

The  hands,  fcr  occMionolly  both  wen  required,  be- 
smeared with  grease  during  tbe  process  of  eatinfc,  were 
anciently  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with  the  soft  part 
of  the  bread,  the  cmmbe  of  whicli,  l>eing  allowed  to 
fall,  became  tbe  portion  of  dogs  (Matt,  xv,  27 ;  Lnke 
xvi,  21).  But  tbe  most  common  way  oow  at  the  con- 
dn^Mi  of  a  Aut  is  ftr  m  Mrvant  to  fto  nmnd  to  eacb 
guest  with  ■wtlet  to  wash,  a  aervlce  which  is  performed 
liy  the  menial  ponring  a  stream  over  thdr  hands, 
whirh.ia  received  into  a  strainer  at  the  l>ottom  of  tbe 
basin.  This  homble  office  Elisha  performed  to  his 
master  (2  Kings  iii,  11).    See  Ewkh. 

People  of  rank  and  opnlence  in  the  East  ficqnently 
give  public  entertainments  to  tbe  poor.  The  rich  man 
in  the  parable,  whose  guests  disappointed  bim,  dispatch- 
ed his  aemnts  on  the  instant  to  invito  those  tliat 
might  be  found  sitting  by  the  hedges  and  the  high- 
ways — a  measure  which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  as  the  heLt  of  the  climate  would 
spoil  the  meats  long  before  they  could  be  consumed  by 
tbe  members  of  his  own  household.  But  many  of  the 
great,  from  benevolence  or  ostentation,  are  in  tbe  haUt 
ot  proclaiming  set  days  fin*  faring  feast*  to  the  poor; 
and  then,  at  tlie  timo  (ppcdntod,  may  be  seen  crowds 
of  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  tbe  maimed  bending  their 
steps  to  the  scene  of  entertainment.  This  species  of 
charity  claims  a  venerable  antiquity.  Our  Lord  rec- 
ommended his  wealthy  bearers  to  practice  it  rather 
than  spend  their  fortnnes,  as  they  did,  on  laxnrioos 
living  (Iiuko  xiv,  12) ;  and  as  such  invitations  to  tlie 
poor  are  of  necessity  given  by  public  proclamation, 
and  female  messengers  are  employed  to  publish  them 
(Hasselquist  saw  ten  or  twelve  tbos  peramboiating  a 
town  in  Fgypt),  it  is  probably  to  the  same  venerable 
practice  that  Solomon  alludes  In  Frov.  Iz,  &r-Klt- 
to,  8.  V.    See  Fea8T. 

Among  the  Hebrews  banqnets  were  not  only  a  means 
of  social  enjoyment,  but  were  a  part  of  the  observance 
of  religious  festiv^.  At  the  three  solemn  fntl^-als, 
when  all  the  males  appeared  before  tbe  Lord,  the 
flimily  also  had  its  domestic  feast,  as  appears  from  the 
place  and  tbe  share  in  it  to  which  "the  widow,  the 
ffttherlesfi,  and  the  stranger"  were  legally  entitled 
(Deut.  xvi,  11),  Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed 
and  no  inconvenience  hindered,  both  males  and  fe- 
males went  up  (e.  g.  to  Shiloh ;  1  Sam.  i,  9)  together 
to  hold  the  fertivaL  Those  domestic  festivities  were 
doubtless  to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  bad 
set  in  as  regards  the  special  obeervance  by  tbe  male 
sex  (Neh.  viii,  17).  SacriJices,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, as  among  heathen  nations  (Exod.  xxxiv, 
15 ;  Judg.  xvi,  28),  included  a  Iwnqnet,  and  Eli's  sons 
made  this  latter  the  prominent  pMt.  The  two,  tiina 
united,  mariced  strongly  both  domestic  and  civi)  life. 
It  may  even  be  said  Uiat  some  sacrificial  recognition, 
if  only  in  pouring  the  blood  solemnly  forth  as  before 
God,  always  attended  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  for 


food.  The  fintBngi  ot 
cattle  were  to  be  swxlfind 
and  eaten  at  the  aanctnaiy 
if  not  too  for  front  tke  Its* 
idence  {1  Sam.  ix,  IS:  2 
Sam.  19;  Exod.  XXD, 
29,  80V  Lev.  xix,  5,  «: 
Deut  xii,  17,  20,  21;  it, 
19-22).  From  tbe  aatri- 
fidal  banquet  probably 
sprang  the  Acap.v;  as 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with 
wliich  it  for  a  while  coa- 
lesced, was  derived  fna 
the  Passover.  Besides  n- 
llgious  celebrations,  toA 
events  as  the  weaning  s 


son  and  faeir,  a  marriage,  tbe  separation  or  minion  of 
Mends,  and  sbeep-ehearing,  were  cDStomailly  attended 
by  a  banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxl,  6;  xxix,  23;  xxxi, 
27,  54;  1  Sam.  xxv,  2,  88;  S  Sam.  xiS,  S9^    At  a 
funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  taken  in  common  by 
the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to  become  a  schm 
of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  alwtemiousness  seems  ob 
snch  occasions  to  have  been  the  rule.    The  c«ee  of 
Arcbelaus  is  not  conclusive,  but  his  incliBatioD  towaid 
alien  usages  ms  doubtless  aband  by  tho  Heiodisa. 
izing  Jews  (Jer. xvi,  6-7 ;  Ezek. zxiv,  17 ;  Hoa.ix,4; 
Eccl.  vii,  2;  Josepbus,  War,  ii,  I).  Birtbday-biS- 
quets  are  only  mentioned  in  tbe  cases  of  Pharaoh  and 
Herod  (Qen.  xl,  20;  Matt,  xiv,  6).    A  leading  topic 
of  prophetic  rebuke  ia  the  abuse  of  festivals  to  an  occa- 
sion of  drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fashion  m 
favor  of  drinking-partieB.    Such  was  the  InvitatioB 
typically  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  Rechabitee  (Jer. 
XXXV,  6).    The  osuol  thne  of  the  banquet  was  the 
evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  (^excess  (Is*.r, 
11;  Eccl.x,16).  Theslaughteringoftbecattle, which 
was  the  preliminary  of  a  banquet,  occupied  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  day  (Prov.  ix,  2;  lea.  xxii,  18;  Hatt. 
xxii,  4).    The  most  essential  materials  of  the  banqQct- 
ing.4TMm,  next  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last  was 
often  dragged  with  spices  (Prov.  Iz,  2 ;  Cant.  rW,  3), 
were  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  ezhiUtions  of  nosic, 
singers,  and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting  and  merriweut 
(Isa.  xxviii,  1 ;  Wisd.  ii,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  85 ;  Isa.  xxr. 
6;  V,  12;  Judg.  xiv,  12;  Neb.  viii,  10;  Eccl.  i,  19: 
Matt,  xxii,  11 ;  Amos  vi.  6,  6;  Luke  xv,  26).  Scttii 
days  was  a  not  uncommon  duration  of  a  fiisthral,  espe- 
cially for  a  wedding,  but  sometimes  foniteen  (Tob. 
viii,  19;  Gen.  xxix,  27;  Judg.  xiv,  12);  but  If  die 
Iiride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the  limit  (Bax> 
torf,  De  C'/nviv.  Htbr.).    The  remainder  sent  to  the 
guests  (Luke  xiv,  17)  waa  prolably  only  usual  in 
princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale,  involving  protract- 
ed preparation.    There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jem 
of  the  0.  T.  period  used  a  ennmcn  table  for  all  the 
guests.    In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  oerenwnlal  sep- 
aration prevailed,  but  there  is  no  ivason  fw  sapposiiig 
a  separate  tattle  for  each,  as  is  distinctly  asserted  in 
the  Talmud  (Totrphot  Bemck.  c.  vi)  to  have  been 
usual.    Tbe  latter  custom  certainly  was  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Germans  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii, 
x.tii,  74 ;  Tac.  Germ.  22),  and  perhaps  among  tlie 
Egyptians  (WUkinson,  ii,  202,  engravings).    But  the 
common  phrase  to  '*  sit  at  table,"  or  "  eat  at  any  one'r 
table,"  shows  the  originality  of  the  opposite  usa^. 
The  separatioii  of  the  woman's  banquet  was  nota  Jnr- 
ish  custom  (Eath.  i,  9).    Portions  or  messes  were  seat 
from  the  entertainer  to  each  guest  at  table,  and  > 
special  part  was  sometimes  reserved  for  a  late  cooKt 
(1  Sam.  i,  5;  Gen.  xliii,  84;  1  Sam.  ix,  23,  24). 
tions  were  similarly  sent  to  poorer  friends  direct  tna 
tbe  banqnet4able  ^eh.  viii,  10;  Esth.  ix,  19,  33). 
The  kiss  on  receiving  a  guest  was  a  point  of  friendh' 
courtesy  (Luke  vii,  45).    It  was  stric^y,  enjoiaed  Inr 
the  rabbins  to  wiiChUklhlb^*«UEM^^tisg,  which 
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ey  called  tbe  "flnt  irater"  and  the  "lost  water" 
PSilOKtl  n^OandCai'inSt  07^);  bat  washing  the 
at  seems  to  have  beeo  limited  to  tbe  caoe  of  a  gaest 
bo  was  also  •  traTeller.  Sea  ABLonoir. 
In  reli^ona  banqaets  tiia  wins  was  mixed,  by  rab- 
inieal  regulaUon,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and  four 
lort  forma  of  beoedlctloa  were  pronoanced  over  it. 
.t  tbe  Paasover  four  soch  cnps  were  mixed,  blessed, 
nd  passed  round  hy  the  master  of  the  feast  0pxiTpi- 
Kivot).  It  Is  probable  that  the  cliaractGr  of  this 
ffic^  vaxied  with  that  of  the  entertainment ;  if  it 
rere  •  rellgtotu  one,  his  office  would  be  qnasi-prlestly ; 
r  a.  revel,  he  would  be  the  mere  symporiarch  (m^wo- 
'^fX^y  A'^f^  frikndk  (See  Smldi's  Diet,  of 
Tlaa.  Ant.  s.  r.  Symposium;  ODiiil8aatio.>-Smith,  s. 
r.   See  Ektebtaikiibiit;  Eatixo  ;  Hobpttautt,  etc. 

Ban'oas  (Bawot,  Vnlg.  fiomw),  a  name  of  a  I<e- 
rite  occurring  in  the  lists  of  tliose  who  retomed  from 
^ptiTit;^  (1  Esdr.  v,  26);  this,  with  the  following 
name,  answers  to  Hodaviah  (q,  v.)  or  Hodevah  in 


require  tlf,  "into,"  after  it;  which  eocots  Id  16  ex* 
aroples  only  oat  of  the  exhaustive  list  (17&)  adduced 
by  Dr.  Count  (Memmjf  and  Vm  of  B<^ptisem,  N.  Y. 
I860)  ;  and  a  doeer  and  more  critical  exaniinatlon 
will  show  that  it  is  only  the  context  and  association 
of  the  word  that  in  any  case  put  this  signification  upon 
it,  and  it  is  therefore  a  mere  gloss  or  inference  to  as- 
rign  this  as  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Tbe  rigni- 
flcations  "  plunge,"  "sabnevge,"  etc,  an  here  strict- 
ly derived,  as  cognates,  from  tbe  more  general  and 
primitive  one  of  that  complrte  envelopment  with  a 
iiqaid  which  a  thorough  wetting,  saturation,  or  dyeing 
nsually  implies.  In  like  manner,  Dr.  E.  Beecher  (in 
a  series  of  articles  flrst  published  in  the  ^m.  Bib. 
poi.  dnshig  1840  and  1841)  has  mistaken  the  allied  or 
inferential  signification  ofpurijtea&m  for  the  primitive 
sense  of  tiie  word,  whereas  It  is  only  tb«  result  expect- 
ed or  attendant  hi  tbe  act  of  waiting.  See  further 
below. 

As  preliminary  to  the  theological  discussion  of  this 
subject,  it  win  be  proper  here  to  discuss,  more  fully 


the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  (ii,  40)  and  Neheoiiah  (vii,  48).  than  can  be  conveniently  done  elsewhere,  the  classical 


Baphomet  (Ba^i)  M^«kc  baptism  of  Jfefw,  or 
of ^re,  the  Gnostic  baptism),  is  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tun  symbolic  figures,  half  male  and  half  female,  carr-t 
ed  in  stone,  etc.,  which  are  said  by  some  to  liave  be- 
longed to  thie  insignia  of  the  Kni^tTempIara.  Spad- 
mena  of  them  are  to  be  fband  in  tiw  collections  tA  an- 
tiquities of  Weimar  and  Vienna.   These  figures  have 
generally  two  heads  or  fines,  one  of  which  is  bearded ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  serpents,  and  bear  various  in- 
scriptions and  representations  of  tbe  sun,  mooo,  trun- 
cated crosses  (otiierwtse  called  Egyptian  key  of  life 
and  death),  etc.    Some  have  considered  them  as  im- 
ages of  tbe  devil,  others  as  representing  Mete  (Wis- 
demX  tiie  Gnostic  divhii(7,jutd  others,  seeing  Id  them 
basts  of  Mohammed,  considered  them  as  pniofiiof  the 
spoi^tasy  of  tiie  Templars.    It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  they  weire  merely  some  alchemico-tbeo- 
sophical  symbols.    See  Joseph  von  Hammer,  Fund- 
ffniben  d.  OrienU  (6  vols.);  Von  Nell,  BajAometische 
Adenttucke,  etc.  (Vienna,  1819);  Same,  Emtg  on  a 
Cotmoloffieal  JnterprOation  of  dbe  PAaiwcitm  Wmiuf 
of  the  Cabirij  etc. 

Baptism,  a  rite  of  purification  or  initiation,  In 
which  water  is  nsed;  one  of  the  saetaments  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Christian  Chnxcb.   Tbe  word  hapUm  la  afanply 
an  Anglidzed  fimn  of  the  Greek  0aim9ft6c,  a  verbal 
noon  from  ^dawnCw  OUc«wise  Anglicized  '*  baptize*^ 
and  ttiis,  again,  is  a  derivative  from  /3airrw,  the  pre- 
dominant signification  of  which  latter  is  to  vhelm  or 
"dye,"  LaL  lingo.    Not  being  a  verb  implying  mo- 
tion, ^^iZu  is  propwly  followed  in  Greek  by  the 
prqpaettion  iv,  denying  tba  aMfnw  or  metbod  (with  the 
"Instrumeiital  dative"),  which  has  unfortanately,  in 
the  Anth.  Engl.  Vera.,  often  been  rendered  by  the  am- 
tiiguous  particle  "in,"  whereas  it  really  (in  this  con- 
nection) ugnifies  only  with  or  bg,  or  at  most  merely 
designates  the  locality  where  the  act  is  performed. 
Ihe  derivative  verb  and  noun  are  sometimes  used 
*|th  reference  to  ordinary  lostration,  and  occasionally 
*ith  reapect  to  merely  secular  acts ;  also  In  a  figura- 
tive sense.  Id  cert^n  cases  it  is  followed  tiy  the  piep- 
oiitkm  tic,  with  tbe  meanbig  •* to,"  ** fin-,"  or  '*onto," 
u  pointing  out  the  deiiffn  of  the  act,  espedally  in 
phrases  (comp.  martvHV  «V)  expressive  of  the  cove- 
nant or  relation  of  which  this  rite  was  the  seal.  (In 
•urk  i,  9,  tiie  hV  depends  upon  iJX^fv  preceding ;  and 
in  Mark  xiv,  20,  there  la  a  cotutrudio  prvgnans  bv 
waich  some  other  verb  of  motion  is  to  be  sopplied  be- 
fora  the  prepodtion.)  On  these  and  other  abdications 
the  Greek  word,  see  Robinson's  Lex.  oftheN.T. 
where,  however  (as  in  some  other  Lexicons),  the 
stiteraent  that  the  primary  force  of  the  verb  is  "to 
"1%  immerse,"  etc.,  is  not  sustained  by  iu  actual  usage 
*^  Knntmatical  construction.    This  would  always 


and  Biblical  uses  of  the  word,  and  some  subordinate 
topics.  We  here  make  use  chiefiy  of  Kitto's  Cjfdopa- 
dia,  s.  V. 

I.  Philological  Usage  ofAe  Word  fiawriZto'. — L  Bg 
Clamccd  Writen. — No  instance  occurs  in  these  writers 
of  the  use  of  jiaimana,  and  only  one  in  a  veiy  late 
author  (Antyllus)  of  tbe  use  of  its  equivalent  fionma- 
u6c ;  but  the  verb  occurs  frequently,  especially  in  the 
later  writers.    It  is  used  to  designate : 

(1.)  The  loathing  of  an  object  h/d^ing  it  into  tealer, 
or  ang  other  Jbdd,  or  qua^fitdd,  for  angparpote  who- 
ever: as  fiaTTTioov  otavrbv  tic  Qd^aoaav,  "bathe 
yourself  by  going  into  tbe  sea"  (Pint  Mor,  p.  166 
A.);  fiawri^HV  rbv  Aiowoov  wpbc  6a\arrcni 
{Ibid.  p.  914). 

(2.)  The  pbtnging  or  nn^ng  of  <m  object:  as  OiSi 
yAo  roTc  dicoXiifilioti  /SawriZfofiat  trvp^aivu  ^6\up 
rpoTov  imTro\dliovat,  where  ^avriUfffBat,  in  the  sense 
of  "  submerged,"  is  contrasted  with  ImiroKaZovm,  in 
the  sense  of  "float;"  Iv  if  am  yavnOat  ryv  iroptiav 
ffwe/3q,/jixP'^/'#''^<'i'/3o5''"^OA«»wv, being  in  water 
np  to  the  navel  (Strabo,  Geogr.  xiv,  p.  667);  /t(S\fC 
T&v  fiairriov  01  wf^oi  ^aTrrtZofitvoi  6ti0atvov  {Polgb. 
Ul).  So  Pindar  says  (Pgth.  ii,  145),  dfiaimaToc  tlfu, 
^(AX&£  &e,  where  the  cork  of  the  flabennan  is  s^led 
nnbapdzed,  in  contrast  with  the  net  irtiicb  sinks  into 
the  water.  From  this,  by  metonomy  of  came  for  ef- 
fect, is  derived  the  sense  to  drown,  as  ipmmv  tis  rbv 
oivov,  "  I  whelmed  him  in  tbe  wine"  (Jnllan  .fgypL 
Antureont^. 

(8.)  The  covering  over  of  ang  object  bg  t&efotcing  or 
poariag  of  a  ftvid  on  it ;  and  metai^oricaliy  (in  the 
passive),  the  bang  ooenoheljned  or  oppnueA:  tiiua  the 
Psendo-Arlstotle  spealcs  of  places  full  of  bulrushes  and 
sea-weeds,  wliich,  when  the  tido  is  at  the  ebb,  are  not 
baptised  (i.  e.  covered  by  the  water),  but  at  frill  tide  are 
fiooded  over  (^Mirabtl.  Auteult.  §  1S7,  p.  60,  in  Wester- 
man's  edit,  of  tbe  Script.  Rtr.  Mir.  (7r.);  Diodoras 
SiculuB  (bk.  i)  speaks  of  land  animals  being  destroyed 
by  the  river  overtaking  them  (Sta^Otlptrai  ^iml^S- 
fttvd) ;  Plato  and  Atbennaa  describe  men  in  a  state 
ofebr{e^«tbaptiied<<^mipaf.p.l76B.;  andiJieipnoi. 
v.);  and  tba  fnrner  says  tbe  same  of  a  youth  over- 
whelmed with  sophistry  (£u%d.  277  D.) ;  Plutarch 
denounces  tbe  foning  of  knowledge  on  children  be- 
yond what  they  can  receive  as  a  process  by  which  the 
sonl  is  baptized  (^I>e  Lib,  edue.') ;  and  he  speaks  of  men 
as  baptized  by  debts  (Galba,  c.  21) ;  Diodoras  Siculus 
speabi  of  baptizing  people  with  tears  (bk.  i,  c.  78) ;  and 
Libanios  ssys,  "He  who  hardly  bears  what  Iw  now 
bears,  would  be  baptised  by  a  Uttie  addition"  (J^. 
310),  and  "I  am  one  of  those  baptised  by  that  great 
wave"  (Ep.  25). 

(4.)  The  complete  drenching  of  an  <4pBri;  wketker  bg 
a^emon  or  MtMcmon;  as 'AsfiiilocPifMxl^ iv^u 2^ 
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(i.  e.  by  the  mires  hMUnc  over  tbee),  bat  tbon  caiut 
not  go  down"  (prae.  ffiMT.  4e  Atkeik,  m.  Flntweb, 

Tkaei). 

From  this  it  appean  that  ia  classical  naage  jSonri'- 
Ziiv  U  not  fixed  to  any  special  mode  of  applying  the 
baptising  element  to  the  oliject  baptized ;  aU  that  is 
implied  by  tba  term  ia,  that  the  fimner  is  cloeely  in 
contact  with  the  latter,  or  that  the  latter  h  wholly  in 
the  former. 

%.  Bg  the  8tphkyimi.Stn  the  word  occnrs  only 
four  times,  tIs.  2  Kings  v,  14 :  "  And  Naaman  went 
down  and  baptized  himself  {ijiamiaaro)  seven  times 
in  the  river  Jordan,"  where  the  original  Hetmw  ia 
^aa^l,  from  hyQ,toJ^, pbmgtf  immeriet  Isa.  xxi,  4, 
*'  Inlqnity  baptizes  me"  (i)  &vofua  fu  j3awn'S(i),  where 
the  word  is  plainly  need  in  the  sense  of  mervAdm, 
answering  to  the  Heb.  r\;£,  to  come  upon  ivddenly,  to 
terrify;  Jndith  xii,  7,  "She  went  oat  by  night  .  .  . 
and  baptized  herself  (tiiamiZtTo)  at  the  fonntain;" 
and  Brains,  xxxi  [xxxiv],  80,  "Be  who  it  baptized 
tnta  B  corpse"  (jSam^ofiivoc  diri  vtcpoS),  etc.  In 
these  last  two  Instances  the  word  merely  denotes 
wathed,  irithoot  indicating  any  special  mode  by  which 
this  was  done,  tliongh  in  the  former  the  circnnutanoee 
of  the  case  make  it  improbable  that  the  act  described 
Was  that  of  iaf&M^  (comp.  ynm.  six,  19). 

In  the  Greek,  then,  of  the  Sept,  ^wrlZuv  signifies 
tapbKigg,  to  baUUf  or  to  ootnekelm.  It  la  never  nsed 
to  describe  flie  act  of  one  who  dips  another  oliject  Into 
a  flnid,  or  the  case  of  one  wbo  Is  dipped  by  another. 

i.  fntie  New  Teilament. — Confining  our  notice  here 
limply  to  the  philology  of  the  eatiject,  the  instances 
of  this  nsage  may  be  classified  thus ; 

(I.)  The  oofr  or  nom  alo»e,  or  with  tie  object  it^jrieed 
fMere/y;  as  fiaTTuTOijvai,  Matt,  iii,  18, 14 ;  liawrtoStit, 
Hark  xvl,  16;  jSam'^hw,  Mark  I,  4;  ^awriornvrai, 
vii,  4;  BawrOitte,  John  1,  S6;  ^liirnmi,  1  Cor.  1,  24, 
etc.;  jSoime'/ia a&roif , HatL iil, 7 ;  FvjSaXTur^jEpfa. 
iv.fi;  ^Trio^,Col.  ii,  12 ;  I  Pet  iB, 21, etc. ;  /3aw- 
Tiofwit  won^ptW,  Hark  vii,  4,  8 ;  {iawriofiuv  liSa- 
jpfQ,  Ueb.  ri,  2 ;  lia^opoic  /3axruT/u)!c,  ix,  10. 

(2.)  WitA  addkion  of  tie  eltmmt  of  iapfiro;  as  iv 
Irjan,  Mark  1,  8,  etc.;  iv  irvtufian  ayUf  Koi  mpi, 
BUttIil,ll,atc.;  if&in,Lnk«iU,16,e(c.  The  force 
of  in  anch  fiiraala  baa  by  some  been  pwased,  as  if 
it  Indicated  that  the  ot^ect  of  hxptim  was  « the  ele- 
BMDt  of  baptbm;  hot  by  most  the  <y  b  regiided 
as  merely  tiie  mota  datai,  so  that  Iv  Klart  means  no 
more  than  the  rimple  6Ban,  as  the  Iv  xAotV  of  Matt 
xiT,  18,  means  no  more  than  the  vXouf  of  Mark  vi,  82. 
(See  Matthis,  sec  401,  obe.  2 ;  Kohner,  sec.  666,  Anm. 
2.)  Only  in  <»ie  instance  doea  the  accnaatiTe  appear 
in  the  N.  T.,  Hark  i,  9,  where  we  have  «^  rav  'lopH- 
vifv,  and  this  can  baldly  be  nguiai  as  aieal  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinaiy  nsage  of  the  N.  T.,  beoanse  wc 
here  is  local  rather  than  instrunwntal.  In  oonnection 
with  this  may  be  noticed  the  phrases  Karal3aivtiv  tit 
ro  tiiup,  and  diro0aivuv  ix  or  ihr6  rov  v^aroc-  Ao- 
cording  to  some,  these  dedsively  prove  that  the  pat^ 
baptized,  as  well  as  the  baptizer,  went  down  into  the 
water,  and  came  up  oirf  of  it  Btd,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  eontended  that  tlie  jdmsea  do  not  Deessaarify  im- 
ply moie  than  that  they  went  to  Q.  e.  to  the  margin 
of)  the  water  and  returned  tfaence. 

(8.)  WiA  tpecijieatlom  of  the  end  or  jmrpoee/or  inUeit 
Ae  bittern  it  effeOed.  This  Is  nsnally  indicated  by  »£: 
as  (JawTtlovns  tit  to  ovofia,  Matt  xxviii,  19,  and 
frequently;  l^wrioO^fuv  tic  Xpt9r6v  .  .  .  sis  rltv 
Oavarov  a^roif,  Bmn.  'vi,  8,  al. ;  tit  riv  Muixr^v  Ijia-r- 
rinB^aav,  1  Cor.  x,  8 ;  uq  hi  aifia  l^mia9^}uv,  xii, 
18 ;  ^aimaOiint  sKaoroc  .  .  .  (l{  dftmv  afiapnwv. 
Acts  li,  88,  ete.  In  these  cases  i{(  retains  its  proper 
Bigniflcancy,  aa  indicating  the  tfnmma  ad  quern,  and  | 
tropically,  that  Jbr  which,  or  mti  a  view  to  which  the  . 
thing  is  done,  modified  according  as  this  is  a  person  . 


oratfaing.    Thns,  to  be  baptized  tor  Moem,  maaaa^ 

be  baptiKd  with  a  view  to  following  or  being  sobjesl 
to  the  rule  of  Moses ;  to  be  baptized  fcr  Christ  mciat 
to  be  baptized  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  true  fijiknrar 
of  Christ ;  to  be  baptized  for  his  death  means  to  bi 
baptized  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bcs^ ! 
of  his  death ;  to  be  baptized  for  the  reodseion  of  tim 
means  to  be  baptized  with  a  view  to  receiving  thb;  le  i 
be  baptised  for  the  name  of  any  one  meam  to  be  hap. ' 
tiled  with  a  view  to  the  realization  of  all  that  tbs 
meaning  of  this  name  ImpUea,  etc  In  one  passage  i 
PanlttsesiM^toexpnestiMendordengn  of  biqNtsaL  i 
^wnXofuvot  vwip  rCtv  vtrp&v,  1  Car.  xv,  29;  bat 
here  the  involved  Idea  of  nbitiltilion  Jtntifiee  the  ttn 
of  the  preposition.  Instead  of  a  preposition,  the  god- 
tive  of  object  is  sometimes  used,  as  ^imspa  furo- 
volas,  Luke  Hi,  8,  aL=:/3axTurfia  e/;  furenMiiev,  the  i 
baption  which  has  /uTavoia  as  its  end  and  parpose. 

(4.)  WUh^)eciJb^iliomafliegrotmdorbamomwUei 
tie  baplint  reste.  Tliis  is  expressed  by  the  nae  of  iv 
in  the  phrases  Iv  6v6ftan  rivot,  and  once  by  tha  oie 
ofin-i  with  the  d^ve,  Acts  0,88:  "  to  be  baptised  on  , 
the  name  of  Christ,  i.  e.  io  tliat  the  baptism  is  gnrand- 1 
ed  on  the  oonftssion  of  bis  name"  (Wiser,  p.  469). 
Some  regard  these  formnla  as  identical  in  meaning 
'with  those  in  which  tic  is  need  with  ovofia,bmt  the 
more  exact  scholars  view  them  as  distinct. 

Tlie  two  last-mentioned  osages  are  peenliar  to  tb«  i 
y.  T.,  and  arise  directiy  from  the  new  ai|{iiiflcaDcv  I 
which  its  writers  attached  to  baptism  as  a  rite. 

n.  Non-ritual  Bt^tiim  mentioned  in  lie  N.  T.~ 
These  are: 

1.  The  baptism  of  ataMib  amd  ortisbt  o/Vkrmltoc 
Markvii,4,8.  I 

2.  The  baptism  oTpenaNi^HaricTil,  8, 4;  Lnfcexi. 

88,  etc. 

These  are  the  only  instances  In  wlildi  the  verb  or 
noun  is  nsed  in  a  strictly  literal  ssnse  in      K.  T., 
and  there  mar  be  some  donbt  as  to  whether  the  hst  i 
Instance  should  not  be  remanded  to  the  bend  of  iltial  ! 
baptisms.   These  instances  are  chiefly  val sable  as  ; 
bearing  on  the  qnesdon  of  the  mode  ot  baptism ;  tlxy 
show  that  no  special  mode  is  indicated  by  the 
use  of  the  word  baptize,  for  the  washing  of  cnp&i  of 
conches,  and  of  persons  is  accomplished  in  a  difl^cirt 
manner  in  each  case :  in  the  first  by  dipiang,  or  ia- 
mersing,  or  rinsing,  or  pouring,  or  simply  wiping  wKh 
a  wet  cloth ;  in  the  second  by  aspersion  and  w^tfa^; 
and  in  the  third  by  plunging  or  stepping  Into  the  bath. 

8.  Btytim  of  qffiiction,  Hark  x,  88,  89;  Lake  x& 
60.  In  both  these  passages  our  Lord  refors  to  hb  im- 
pending snSMngs  as  a  baptism  which  he  had  to  m- 
dergo.  ChiysoBton,  and  some  others  of  the  IkOm, 
understand  tiiis  ol^ectively,  as  referring  to  tiw  pni^ 
tlon  which  his  snffisrlngs  were  to  effect  (see  tin  pas- 
sages in  Suleer,  Tift.  s.  v.  /Saimayia,  i,  7);  but  thb 
does  not  seam  to  be  tlie  idea  of  the  speaker.  Osr 
Lord  rather  means  that  his  sotferiags  were  to  come  en 
him  as  a  mif^ty  overwhdming  torrent  (see  Knin6l 
on  Matt  XX,  i%  28;  Biomfield,  OidJ).  Borne  inter- 
preters suppose  there  is  an  allusion  in  this  language  ta 
submertioQ  aa  essential  to  baptism  (see  Olshsusea  as 
loc.  i  Meyer  on  Mark  x,  88) ;  but  ueAing  mst«  sasms 
to  be  implied  than  simply  thie  being  overwhelmed  in  a 
flgnntive  sense,  according  to  what  we  have  seen  to  he 
a  common  use  of  tlie  word  by  the  elasdcal  writors. 

4.  Baptiem  with  tie  Spirii,  Matt  iii,  11;  Hark  1,8; 
Luke  iii,  16;  John  1,  83;  Acts  1,6;  xi,16;  1  Cw.  xa. 
18.  In  the  first  of  tlwse  passages  It  is  said  <tf  our  Lord 
that  he  shaU  b^itize  witii  the  Holy  Sfurit  and  wWi 
fire.  Whsther  this  be  taken  as  a  hBndiadys  =  the 
Stdrit  aa  fire,  or  as  pointing  out  two  ^stinet  baptSsa^ 
the  one  l>y  the  Sprit,  the  other  by  fire ;  and  wbetfaer, 
on  the  latter  assumption,  the  baptism  by  fire  means  tiw 
destruction  by  Christ  of  his  enamiee,  or  the  mirsctdoaa 
endowment  of  his  apoaties,  it  does  not  concern  na  at 
present  to  inqnfi;^  ,  Jfeeps^jig.<h!S  hi^nt  of  baptism 
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y  th«  Spiritj  tbcrtt  can  b«  Utde  room  for  donbt  or  dif-  \  was  jet  the  Imtrunent  ordained  of  God  for  flosdng 
irence  of  opinion;  it  is  obviously  a  fl^rutive  mode  the  ark,  and  so  for  BavinK  Nouli  and  hi»  fmnUj-;  and 


r  describing  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  given 
trough  and  by  Cbrist,  l>oth  in  conferring  iniraculoufi 
ndowments  and  in  purit^ing  and  sanctifying  the 
e»rt  of  man.  By  this  Spirit  the  diwiples  were  bap- 
tzed  on  the  day  of  PentecoBt,  when  "  there  ^>peared 
into  them  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  and  it  aat  npon  each 
i  them ;  and  tbey  were  all  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 


it  b  in  correspondence  with  this  that  water  also,  vii. 
the  water  of  baptbm,  saves  Christians.  Augustine, 
commenting  on  these  words,  writes  that  "the  events 
in  the  days  of  Noah  were  a-  figure  of  things  to  come, 
so  that  they  who  believe  not  the  Q<»pe1,  when  the 
cbnreh  is  building,  may  be  considered  as  like  those 
who  believed  not  when  the  ark  waa  preparing;  while 


ind  they  b^n  to  Fpeak  with  tongues  as  the  Spirit  j  those  who  have  believed  and  are  baptized  0.  e.  ate 
^ve  them  ntterance"  (Acta  ii,  3,  4);  by  this  Spirit  saved  by  baptism)  may  be  compared  to  those  who  were 
oen  are  saved  when  they  are  "  bom  again  of  water  formerly  saved  in  the  ark  hy  water"  (Epitt.  164,  torn, 
ind  of  the  Spirit"  (John  iii,  5);  when  tfaey  receive  '  ii,  p.  579).  "  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again, 
'the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  i  "was  a  kind  of  preaching."  "The  waters  of  the 
tioly  Ghost"  (Tit.  iii,  E>) ;  and  wlien  there  is  the  pot-  ;  deluge  preeigniAed  Itaptism  to  those  who  believed — 
dng  away  from  them  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  and  tbey  pnntshment  to  the  unbelieving"  (ifr.)- 
nave  the  answer  of  a  good  conscieDce  towud  God  (1 1  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  exphwa- 
Pet.  iii,  21) ;  and  by  this  Spirit  believers  are  baptized  |  tton  of  tbe  words  "  baptism  doth  taw  us"  without  en- 


Tor  one  body,  when  through  bis  gracious  agency  they  i 
receive  ttiat  Spirit,  and  those  impulses  by  which  they 
are  led  to  realize  their  unity  in  Christ  Jesus  (1  Cor. 


tering  npon  the  theological  question  of  baptismal  re- 
generation. Tbfl  apoBtle,  however,  gives  a  caution 
which  no  doubt  may  itself  have  need  of  an  interpreter, 


xii,  IS).  Some  refer  to  the  Spirit's  baptisra  also,  tbe ;  when  he  adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  tbe  tilth  of  tbe 
apostle's  expression,  iv  /3anTtff/ia,  Eph.  iv,  6;  but  the  ',  flesh,  bat  the  answer  (^irrfMtfniua)  of  a  good  conscience 
common  and  more  probable  opinion  is  that  the  refer-  toward  God."  Proliably  all  will  agree  that  be  intended 
ence  here  is  to  ritnal  baptism  as  the  outward  sign  of  ,  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  tbe  outward  admtn- 
that  inner  onity  which  the  £ic  Kvptoc  and  tbe  fUa  \  irtration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no  corresponding  prep^ 
ritmc  ffecnre  and  produce  (see  Alford,  Ellicott,  Meyer,  j  rslion  of  the  conscience  and  tbe  soul.  The  connection 
Mattbiee,  etc  etc.  tn  ^.).  In  this  figurative  use  of  in  this  passage  between  baptism  and  "  the  rerarrection 
the  term  "  baptism"  the  Itrtium  comparationig  is  found  '  of  Jesus  Christ"  may  he  compared  with  Col.  ii,  12. 
by  some  in  tbe  Spirit's  being  viewed  as  tbe  element  in  \  2.  In  1  Cor.  x,  1, 2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
which  the  believer  is  mode  to  live,  and  tn  which  he  ,  tbe  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are  treated  as 
receives  tbe  transforming  Infloence ;  while  others  find  j  types  of  baptism.  In  all  tbe  early  port  of  thh  chap- 
it  in  die  biblical  lepreaentation  tii  tbe  Sftxtt  as  com-  { ter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wBdemess  are  put 
ing  upon  men,  as  poured  npon  them  (Isa.  xxxii,  15;  ;  in, comparison  with  the  life  of  the  Christian.  The 


Zech.  xii,  10 ;  Joel  it,  28 ;  Acta  ii,  17),  and  as  sprinkled 
on  them  like  clean  water  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  2S). 

5.  Baptism  for  Motu. — In  1  Cor.  x,  2,  the  apostle 
says  of  tbe  Israelites,  "And  they  all  received  l>sp- 
tiraa  ('the  middle  Voice  is  selected  to  express  a  re»p> 
tin  sense,'  Meyer)  for  Moses  (tif  rhv  HwixTqv  ifiair- 
TxaavTo)  in  (or  by,  tv)  the  cloud,  and  in  (or  by)  tbe 
wa."  In  the  Syr.  tic  r.  H.  is  translate  "  by  the 
hand  of  Moses;"  and  this  is  followed  by  Beza  and  otb- 


being  under  the  cloud  and  the  passing  through  tbe  sea 
resemble  baptism ;  eating  manna  and  drinking  of  the 
rock  are  as  the  spiritual  food  which  feeds  the  church; 
and  tbe  different  temptations,  sins,  and  punishments 
of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Cansui  are  held 
up  as  a  warning  to  the  Corinthian  Chorch.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Rabbins  tberopelves  speak  of  a  baptism 
in  the  cloud  (see  Wetstein  in  loc,  who  quotes  Pirke 
B.  Ellexer,  44 ;  see  also  Schfittgen  in  loc.).    The  pas- 


en.    Some  render  ma  cton  Mote;  others,  awptctis  i  sage  from  the  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt  was 


J/osu;  Others,  m  Mote,  i,  e.  "  sub  ministerio  et  ductu 
Mosis"  (Calvin),  eto.  But  all  these  interpretations 
ue  precluded  tbe  proper  meaning  of  tin,  and  the 
fixed  signiAcance  of  the  pbiaae  ^a-nriZuv  tif  in  the  N. 
T.  The  only  rendering  that  can  be  admitted  Is  "  for 
Moaes,"  i.  e.  with  a  view  to  him,  in  reference  to  him, 
in  respect  of  him.  "They  were  baptized  for  Hoses, 
i.  e.  they  became  bound  to  fidelity  and  obedience,  and 
^lere  accepted  into  tbe  covenant  which  God  then  made 
with  the  people  through  Moses"  (ROckert  in  loe. ;  see 
abo  Meyer  and  AUbrd  on  the  passage). 

HI.  The  Typet  of  Baftitm.—!.  Tbe  apostle  Peter 
(1  Pet.  iii,  21)  compares  tbe  deliverance  of  Noah  in 
tbe  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism. 
The  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  those  who  hod  per- 
ifbed  "  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the  ark  was  a-pre- 
psring,  in  wbicb  few,  that  ia  eight  souls,  were  saved 
by  water."  According  to  (he  A.T.,  be  goes  on, "  The 
like  figure  wbereunto  baptism  doth  now  save  ns." 
Tbe  Greek,  in  tbe  beat  HSS.,  Is''0  Ktd  iipaq  avrirv- 


throogh  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  tbe  protectiiin  of  tbe 
Inmlnous  cloud.  When  the  sea  was  passed  the  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  subjects  of  Pharaoh,  but  were,  un- 
der the  guidance  ot  Moses,  forming  into  a  new  com*' 
monwealth,  and  on  their  way  to  the  premised  land. 
It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  resemble  the* 
enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  tbe  body  of  tbe  Chria- 
tUn  Church,  bis  being  placed  in  a  new  relation,  uitder 
a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  commonwealth,  with  a 
way  before  him  to  a  better  conntry,  though  surround- 
ed with  dangers,  subject  to  temptations,  and  with  ene- 
mies on  all  sides  to  encounter  In  his  propresa. 

8.  Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism  was  circumcision.  Paul  (Col.  ii,  11)  speaks 
of  tbe  Coloesian  Christians  as  having  been  circunicb^d 
with  a  circumcision  made  without  bands,  when  tliey 
were  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  in  which  they 
were  also  raised  again  with  bim  (iv  f  mpurpifitrri 
.  .  .  .  wvra^VTii  avTifi  iv  nfi  liam-taftan.  "  Tilt 
aoiist  participle,  as  often,  is  contemporar?*  with  the 


Tov  virv  au^ti  ^amwita.  GroHus  well  expounds  ;  ;ffece^g  past  verb." — ^Alford  in  loc.).  The  obii-ious 
"vriroTrov  by  ivriffraixov,  "accurately  correspond-  ^  reason  for  the  comparison  of  tbe  two  rites  is  that  cir- 
'Qg."  The  difficulty  is  in  the  relative  o.  There  is  no  ,  cumcision  was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
antecedent  to  which  it  can  refer  except  Roroc,  "wa- ,  tbe  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian  Church 
ter;"  and  it  seems  as  if  ^aimofia  must  l>c  put  in  ap-  and  to  tbe  new  covenant;  and  perhaps  also  that  the 
portion  with  o,  and  as  an  explanation  of  it.  Noah  !  spiritual  significance  of  circumcision  badaresemblsnce  , 
•od  bis  company  were  saved  by  .water,  "  which  water  '  to  the  sidrituol  import  of  baptism,  via.  "  the  putting 
dso^  that  is^  die  water  of  baptism,  correspondintcly  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"  and  the  purifica- 
MW  US."  Even  If  the  reading  were  i^,  it  wonld  tion  of  the  heart  by  the  grace  of  God.  Paul  therefore 
WNt  natarally  refer  to  the  preceding  vIutoq.  Cer- ,  calls  baptism  the  circumcision  made  without  hands, 
talily  it  could  not  refer  to  njSuroii,  which  is  feminine.  >  and  Rpeaks  of  the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  tbe  flesh  by 
We  most,  then,  probably  interpret  that,  though  water  Christian  circumcison  (tv  ry  KtpiTOfiy  roi  Xptorov), 
m  tile  instmmeDt  fbr  destroying  the  disobedient,  it  i.  e.  by  baptism.  Digiiizec  by  vjOOg  IC 
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4.  Before  iMving  tfaia  part  of  the  eubject,  wt  ooght 
perhRps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
ieath  is  called  m  baptbm.    In  Hatt.  xx,  S2 ;  Hark  x, 

89,  our  Lord  epeaks  of  the  cup  wMch  be  had  to  drink, 
and  the  baptism  that  he  was  to  be  baptized  with ;  and 
again,  tn  Luke  xU,  60,  "  I  hare  a  baptism  to  be  bap- 
t^ed  with."  It  la  generally  thoug^ht  that  baptism 
here  means  an  inundation  of  torrowB;  that,  as  the 
baptized  mat  down  in  the  inter,  and  vater  was  to  be 
poured  OTW  him,  so  onr  Lord  meant  to  indicate  tliat 
ha  himself  had  to  pass  throngh  "  the  deep  waters  of 
affliction"  (see  Kuindl  on  ISMtt.  xx,  22 ;  Scbleusner, 
a,  V.  /Sanri'^ix).  In  after  times  martyrdom  was  called 
a  baptism  of  blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter 
case  is  evidently  different;  and  in  the  above  words  of 
oar  Lord  baptism  ia  used  without  any  qnalificatkm, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  proCane  authors  we 
always  find  some  words  ex^natory  of  the  mode  of 
the  immerrioD.  Ia  it  not  then  probable  that  some 
deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  comparison  of 
death,  especially  of  onr  Lord's  death,  to  baptism, 
when  we  consider,  too,  that  tbe  connection  of  baptism 
with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Paul? 

rV.  Names  of  BapttMia. — 1.  "  Baptism"  (fiaimafia : 
the  word  fiaimviioc  occurs  only  three  times,  vis. 
HaAviifS;  Hab.vi,S;  iXflO).  The  verb  ^ari'^ui' 
(fhim  ^mttv,  to  wet)  Is  the  rsndering  <^  to 
^mge,  by  the  Sept  fn  2  Kings  v,  14 ;  and  according- 
ly the  Babblns  nsed  n^'^ns  for  ^dwTWfia.  The  Lat- 
in fathers  render  ^avrtXtiv  by  Hngere  (e.  g.  Tertnll. 
adv.  Prax.  c.  26,  "  Movis^fe  mandavit  ut  tingerent 
in  Patrem  Filium etSpiritum  Sanctum");  by  taergere 
(as  Ambros.  De  Saeramenlu,  lib.  ii,  c.  7,  "  Interrogatns 
es,  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipoteutem  ?  Dixisti 
Credo;  et  mersisti,  hoc  est  sepultus  es");  by  mergt- 
lare  (aa  Tertollian,  De  Gonad  MUitit,  c.  "  Dehinc 
ter  meigitamnr") ;  sea  SnicCT,  s.  t.  avaSim,  By  the 
Greek  Aithers  the  word  ^nrriZttv  la  often  nsed  figura- 
tively for  overwhelming  with  sleep,  sorrow,  un,  etc. 
Thus  ujtA  (ti9ttc  i^aimZontvoc  tic  fiirvov,  buried  In 
sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  fivptaic  flawriZoftt- 
voc  ^povTttriv,  absorbed  in  thought  (Chr}-80St.).  Tnit 
QapVTOTati  ttftapriatc  ^t^amianivot,  steeped  In  sin 
(JnstlnU.).   See  Suicer,  s.  v.  fiavriZw. 

5.  **  The  Water"  (ji  i^wp)  Is  »  name  of  baptism 
which  occurs  in  Acta  x,  47.  After  Peter's  disconrse, . 
the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Comellua  and  his 
company;  and  the  apostle  asked,  "Can  any  man  for- 
bid  the  water,  tfaat  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who 
have  received  tbe  Holy  Ghoot?"  In  ordinary'  cases 
the  water  had  been  first  administered,  after  that  tbe 
apostles  laid  on  their  hands,  and  then  tbe  Spirit  was 
given.  But  hera  the  S|rfiit  had  come  down  maidfcetly, 
before  tbe  administration  of  b^sm;  and  Peter  ar- 
gued that  no  one  could  then  reasonably  witlibold  bap> 
tism  (calling  it  "  the  water")  from  ttuue  who  had  vis- 
ibly  received  that  of  which  baptism  was  the  sign  and 
seal.  With  this  phrase,  to  vSu>p,  "tbe  water,"  nsed 
of  baptism,  compare  "  the  breaking  of  bread"  as  a  title 
of  the  Eocharist,  Acts  ii,  42. 

8.  "  The  Washing  of  Water"  (rb  Uvrpin  tw  Ua- 
roc.  "the bath ofthewitn") occurs Eph.v, 86.  There 
appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  rd'erence  to  the  bridal 
bath ;  but  the  allusion  to  baptism  is  clearer  still,  bap- 
tism of  which  the  bridal  bath  was  an  emblem,  a  type, 
or  mystery,  signifying  to  us  the  spiritual  union  be- 
twixt Christ  and  his  church.  For  as  tbe  bride  was 
wont  to  bathe  before  being  preeenUid  to  the  bride- 
groom, ao  WBihlng  in  tbe  water  la  that  intUatorf  rite 
by  which  the  Christian  Church  is  betrothed  to  tbe 
^degroora,  Christ. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  construction  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  qualifying  words,  Iv  p7ifiaTi,"by 
the  word."  According  to  the  more  ancient  interpre- 
tation, they  would  indicate  that  the  outward  rite  of 


washing  is  insufitdent  and  nnavaOing  witbatf  th 
added  potency  of  the  Word  of  God  (eamp.1  Fkli 
21X  "  Not  the  patting  away  the  fiHh  of  the  M.' 
etc.)  ;  and  as  the  Xovrpuu  rov  Haroc  had  reftnaa  a 
the  bridal  bath,  so  there  might  be  an  allnaioa  is  tk 
wordi  of  betrothal.  The  bridal  bath  and  the  waii  t 
betrothal  typified  tiie  water  and  tbe  words  of 
On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  tbe  language  of  Asga 
tine  is  ftmons:  "De^aha  verbnm,  ot  quid  erts^ 
alfA  aqua?  Accedit  verbum  ad elemeotam,  ctfltu 
ramentam"  (Tract.  80  M  Jotan.').  Yet  the  gram 
use  of  p^fta  in  tbn  Kew  Testament  and  the  gnaiBit 
cal  construction  of  the  passage  seem  to  fkvor  tbe  cja 
ion  that  the  Word  of  God  preached  to  tbe  <Wd 
rather  than  the  w(»ds  made  use  of  in  baptism,  is  tk 
accompaniment  of  the  laver  without  wUcb  it  vod 
be  Imperfect  (see  Ellioott,  in  loc). 

4.  "  The  washing  of  regeneration"  (\ovrpw  raii; 
yivariac)  is  a  phnse  naturally  connected  with  d 
foregoing.  It  occurs  Tit.  iii,  5.  All  ancient  and  ma 
modem  commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  baptin 
Controversy  baa  made  some  persona  unwilling  to  m 
mit  this  interpretation ;  but  the  questicm  probati 
should  be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  bi 
as  to  tbe  degree  of  importanoa  attached  In  tbe  wari 
of  tbe  apostie  to  that  which  the  phranhidieata.  Tta 
Calvin  faeld  that  the  "bath"  meant  b^ilisai;  bat) 
explained  its  occurrence  in  this  context  by  sara 
that  "Baptism  ia  to  us  the  seal  of  salvatioiL  wfak 
Christ  hath  obtained  for  us."  Tbe  current  of  6 
apostle's  reasoning  is  this.  He  tells  Titus  to  exlu 
the  Christiana  of  Crete  to  be  antamisslve  to  amhiain 
showing  all  meekness  to  all  men:  " for  wo  omdw 
were  once  foolish,  erring,  serving  onr  owm  li^:  hi 
when  tfaa  kindness  of  God  our  Saviour  and  His  Im 
toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteoaaei 
which  we  perforined,  but  according  to  HIa  own  mar; 
He  saved  us  by  (through  tbe  inatrumaitality  of)  i^ 
batii  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  tbe  iki 
Ghost  (^id  Xovrpou  waXiyyfvinas  cat  at'axairwm* 
riwvriaroff  ayiov},  which  He  abed  on  oa  afaandaa^ 
throngb  Jesus  Christ  our  Savioor,  that,  briogr  jurtifct 
by  His  grace,  we  might  be  made  heirs  of  etemsl  li^ 
through  hope  (or  according  to  hope,  kot'  IXnCn'- 
The  argument  is,  that  Christians  sbcmld  be  kind  toil 
men,  remembering  that  they  themselves  had  been  £ ' 
merly  disobedient,  but  that  by  6od*8  f^  mm}  b 
Christ  they  had  been  transplanted  into  a  better  tutc 
even  a  state  of  salvation  (itnaatv  vftac),  and  tkat 
means  of  tlie  Itath  of  regeneration  and  t^e  lenewdif 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It,  according  to  tbe  more  andw 
and  common  interpretation,  the  laver  means  baptin 
tbe  whole  will  seem  pertinent.  Christians  are  [dscel 
in  a  new  condition,  made  members  of  tbe  Cbatcii 
Christ  by  baptism,  and  tbcy  are  wnewrf  in  the  j|iri> 
of  their  minds  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  so  much  reseiflblance,  both  in  the  phnf- 
ology  and  In  the  argument,  between  tiib  passige  h 
Titus  and  I  Cor.  vi,  11,  that  the  latter  ooght  >B 
means  to  be  compared  with  the  fbrmer.  Paul 
the  Corinthians  that  In  their  heathen  state  tbey  iti 
been  stained  with  heathen  vices ;  "  but,"  be  adib, 
were  washed"  (liL  ye  washed  or  bathed  vonrMlTM 
drtKovvaaOt),  "but  ye  were  sanctified,  bat  yt  m 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  and  tn 
the  Spirit  of  onr  God."  It  Is  generally  beUeved  tM 
here  is  an  allusion  to  the  being  baptixed  ia  tbe  MKf 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  though  someconnect"UB^ 
tified"  and  "Justified,"  as  well  as  "  washed,"  witb 
words  "in  tbe  nune,"  etc  (see  Stanley,  in  loc).  Bit 
however  this  majr  his,  the  refcrenoa  to  baptiM  M** 
unquestionable. 

Another  passage  cont^ifng  my  sln^lar  IhsHgM*- 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  Acta  zm  lf< 
where  Ananias  says  to  Sanl  of  Tarans,  "  Aiisc^  mi  ^ 
baptized,  and  wash  swM-~thQ^  idn&iMUiiig  apn  ^ 
name  of  the  L^^iUvMl^^fdgJL^naf  itSMta 
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C  aftaprioi  mVf  iirucakttmfuvot  ro  ovoita  ainw). 
B  GuTin's  Oommentarg  on  Uib  passage. 
K.     ninndnatlon"  (^ivrHr/iac).   It  has  been  rnndi 
cstioned   whether  ftitnKufBat,  "enlightened,"  in 
>b.  xi,  4  ;  X,  S2,  be  used  of  baptism  or  not.  Jnstin 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  almost  all  the  Greek 
iiers,  use  pwrurfiot  as  a  STnonym  for  Aapfum.  I'he 
■xiac  version,  the  most  ancient  in  existence,  gives 
is  aenae  to  the  word  In  both  the  passages  in  the 
pistle   to   the  Hebrews.    Chryaostom,  Theodore t, 
lieophylact,  and  other  Greek  commentators  so  Inter- 
«t  it;  and  thty  are  fbllowed  by  Eraesti,  Ulchaelis, 
id  many  modem  interpreters  of  the  highest  author* 
y  (Wetatein  cites  from  Orac.  Sibgli.  i,  vSan  ^ri'^fff- 
»).    On  the  other  liand,  it  is  now  very  commonly 
lef^ed  that  the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastif^,  twt  scrip- 
iml,  and  that  it  arose  from  tiie  undue  esteem  for  bap> 
am  in  the  primitive  tdiureh.   It  is  Imposuble  to  enter 
ito  all  the  merits  of  tin  qnestlon  hare.   If  the  nsage 
B  scriptoral.it  is  to  be  found  tmly  in  the  two  passages 
t  Hebrews  above  mentioDed;  bat  it  may  perhaps  cor- 
npond  with  otlier  figures  and  expressions  in  the  New 
'eHtament.  The  patristic  use  of  the  word  may  be  seen 
7  referring  to  Suicer,  s.  t.  ^wrio/wc>       *o  Bingham 
f.  ^.  bk.  zi,  eb.  i,  $  4).   The  rationale  of  tbe  name, 
«cording  to  Jostin  Muiyr,  is,  that  the  cttechnmens, 
lofore  admission  to  baptism,  were  iostrocted  in  all  the 
irincipftl  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Cutfi,  and  hence 
'  this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because  those  who 
earn  theae  things  are  Ulominated  in  their  understand* 
ng"  iApol.  ii,  94).    But  if  this  word  be  used  in  the 
lense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  training  of  catechumens  in  the 
Kew  Testament,  we  mnst  prdtably  seek  fat  a  diffbrent 
explanadooofUsoi^ln.   It  will  be  remembered  that 
fwrayvryia  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteriee.    Baptism  was  withont  question  the  initia- 
torj'  rite  in  reference  to  tbe  Christian  ftith  (comp.  rpiii 
tiairrianaTa  fuaq  fiviiotw^,  Can.  Apoit.  I).    Now  that 
Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called  by  PanI  the 
Christian  "mystery."    The  "mystery  of  God's  will" 
(Eph.  i,  9),  "the  mystery  of  Christ"  (Col.  iv,  8;  Eph. 
iu',  4),  '*tbe  mystery  of  the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi,  19),  and 
other  like  phrases,  are  coromoh  in  his  epistles.  A 
fireek  could  hardly  (ail  to  be  reminded  by  snch  lan- 
Roage  of  the  religious  mysteries  of  bis  own  former 
heathenism.   Bat,  moreover,  seeing  that  "inBim  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  in  three  memorable  pas- 
nges  Paul  qieaka,  not  merely  of  tiie  Gospel  or  the 
Mth,  bnt     Christ  himself  as  tha  great  Mystery  of 
God  or  of  godliness.   (1)  In  Col.  I,  27,  we  read,  "  tbe 
glory  of  this  mystety,  which  is  Christ  in  yon,"  rot' 
fiMFnipioD  TOvTov,  iif  lartv  Xptaric      v/iiv.    (2)  In 
CdL  il,  2,  Lachmann,  Tr^llea,  and  EUicott,  as  we 
think  on  good  ground  adopt  this  reading  roi>  ftvorn- 
piov  roC  ftttS,  XfHOTov,  ri^itiy  compared  by  Bp.  £1- 
lieott  with  the  pieoedfaig  passage  occurring  only  four 
verses  before  it,  and  Interpreted  by  him  "the  mystery 
ot  God,  even  Christ."   (8)  It  deserves  to  be  carefnl- 
Ir  considered  whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossiann 
■Iocs  not  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16, 
1*  TVS  fifff(3*i'«C  pocTtipiov  8c  i^vfp^Btf  k..t.  \ 
Fbr,  ifClnist  be  the  "  Mystery  of  God,"  be  may  well 
be  called  also  tbe  "Mystery  of  godliness;"  and  tbe 
nnsculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelligible,  as  being 
nferred  to  Xpitrr^  understood  and  implied  in  fivarii- 
Pw;  for,  in  the  words  of  Hilary-, "  Deos  Christus  est 
Swramentum." 

Bat,  if  all  this  be  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initiatory 
Christian  rite  admitting  as  to  tbe  service  of  God  and 
^  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not  improbably 
been  called  fwnff/uic,  and  afterwaid  ^uraynKfia, 
hiving  reforence,  and  as  admttting  to  the  mskerg 
<^Um  Gospel,  and  to  Christ  himself,  who  is  the 
toy  rf  God. 

V.  We  pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  pas- 


sages, not  already  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  re- 
ferred to. 

3.  John  iil,  fi — "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God" — has  been  a  well-established  battie-field  f^ra 
the  time  of  Calvin.  Hooker  states  that  for  the  first 
fifteen  centuries  no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  applica- 
tion to  baptism  {BccL  Pol,  v,  lix).  ZningUus  was 
probably  the  first  who  Interpreted  it  otherwise.  Cal- 
vin understood  the  words  * '  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit" 
as  Ev  Sia  Siidiv,  "the  washing  or  cleansing  of  the  SjAr- 
it"  (or  rather  perhaps  "  by  the  Spirit"), "  who  cleanses 
as  water,"  referring  to  Matt.  Hi,  II  ("He  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  tbe  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire"),  as  a 
parallel  usage.  Stier  {Words  of  the  Lord  Jeiui,  in  loc.) 
obser\-es  that  LOcke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  re- 
gard this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  hmdia^/$,  which 
ORoneonsIy  appealed  to  Matt,  iil,  11,  as  now  genetnlly 
abandoned.  I^ier,  moreover,  quotes  with  entire  a]i> 
probation  the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John  Ui,  6):  ''Jesus 
speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual  baptism,  as  in  ohap. 
vi,  concerning  as|^tual  fbeding;  in  both  places,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  their  visible  auxiliary  means/' 
That  our  Lord  probably  adopted  exprescdons  flimlliar 
to  tbe  Jews  In  this  discourse  with  Nicodemas  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Lightfoot,  ffor.  JM.  in  loe. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  viz.  tbst  our  Lord  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt,  iii,  II),  has  usually  l>een 
interpreted  by  that  rhetorical  figure  (hmdiadgi)  which 
designates  one  thing  by  a  double  expression.  Ben- 
gel  thus  paraphrases  It :  "  Thf  ffolt/  S^rif,  with  which 
Christ  baptizes,  baa  a  fiery,  force,  and  this  was  onoe 
even  manifest  to  human  tight"  (Acts  II,  8).  The  lii- 
th«rt,  Indeed,  spoke  of  ■  threefold  baptism  with  fire : 
first,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues 
at  Pentecost ;  secondly,  of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction 
and  temptation  (1  Pet.  i,  7);  thirdly,  of  tbe  fire  which 
at  the  last  day  is  to  try  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii, 
18).  It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  there  is 
any  illa^  to  either  of  the  laat  two  in  Matt,  iii,  11. 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  language 
Iwtween  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with  a  mere  earth- 
ly element,  teaching  men  to  repent,  and  painting  them 
to  Christ:  bnt  He  t£at  should  come  after,  o  Ipxofitvoi. 
was  empowered  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire.  Tbe  water  of  John's  baptism  coold  bat 
wash  the  body;  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ 
was  to  baptize,  should  purify  the  sonl  as  with  fire. 
See  Baptism  wrm  Fibb. 

8.  Gal.  ill,  27:  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the  whole  of 
this  very  important  and  difBcult  chapter  Paul  is  rea- 
soning on  the  Inheritance  by  t^e  Church  of  Clirist  of 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham.  Christ — L  e.  Christ 
comtmhendhig  his  whde  body  mystlGal — Is  the  tme 
seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  promises  belong  (ver. 
16).  The  law,  which  came  afterward,  could  not  annul 
the  promises  thus  made.  The  law  was  fit  to  restrain 
(or  perhaps  ratherto  nutm/eit)  transgression  (ver.  2S). 
Tbe  law  acted  as  a  pedag<^e,  keeping  us  for  and 
leading  us  on  to  Christ,  that  be  ndght  bestow  on  us 
freedom  and  justification  fhith  hi  hfan  (ver.  S4). 
Bnt  after  the  coming  of  (kith  we  ate  no  longer,  like 
yOnng  children,  under  a  pedagogue,  but  we  are  fnt, 
as  beirs  in  our  Father's  house  (ver.  25 ;  comp.  ch.  iv, 
1-5).  "  For  ye  all  are  God's  sons  (filii  emandpati, 
not  ■jraiSfc,  but  I'ioi,  Bengel  and  ElUcott)  through  the 
futh  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  as  have  iMen  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  put  on  (clothed  yourselves  In) 
Christ  (see  SchOttgen  on  Bom,  xiii,  14).  In  him  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  tne,  ndtber 
male  nor  female ;  for  dl  ye  are  one  In  Christ  Jeans" 
(ver.  26-28).  Tbe  argument  is  (Jain.  All  GhrisUans 
are  God's  sons  through  union  with  the  OnIy-l>egotten. 
Before  tbe  faith  in  Urn  cameSirtothe  VifMA,*i6ta/i^ 
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beld  under  the  tatelage  of  the  law,  Uk«  chDdnn,  kept 
OS  in  ft  state  of  bondage  under  a  pedagogue.  But  after 
the  preacUuK  of  the  faith,  all  yrho  an  baptised  into 
Christ  clothe  themselves  in  him ;  so  they  are  esteemed 
u  adult  sons  of  hia  Fatfaer,  and  by  faith  in  him  they 
may  be  justified  from  their  sins,  from  which  the  law 
could  not  justii|}'  them  (Acts  xiii,  37).  The  contrast 
is  between  the  Chiistian  and  the  Jewish  Church :  one 
bond,  the  other  free ;  one  infiwt,  the  otiiier  adult.  The 
transition  point  is  naturally  when  by  baptism  the 
service  of  Christ  is  undertalten  and  the  promiBes  of 
the  Gospel  are  claimed.  This  is  represented  as  put- 
ting on  Christ  and  in  him  assuming  the  position  of 
full-grown  men.  Id  this  more  privileged  condition 
there  Is  tlw  power  of  obtaining  Justification  by  fuith,  a 
Jutificatioa  which  the  law  hid  not  to  offer. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii,  13:  "Fw  by  one  Spirit  (or  in  one 
spirit,  h  hi  wiiftaTi)  we  were  all  iiaptized  mto  one 
body,  whether  Jews  or  Greelcs,  whether  tiond  or  ft^, 
and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit,"  The  re- 
semblance of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very  clear.  In 
the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked  division  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile ;  under  the  Gospel  there  is  one 
body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii,  16,  Christ  b  the  seed 
(rA  ffxip/ui),  BO  here  be  ia  the  body  (ri  vw/uc)  into 
which  all  GhristianB  become  Incorporated.  All  dis- 
tinctiona  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  tree,  are  abol- 
ished. By  the  grace  of  the  same  Spirit  (or  perhaps 
"  in  one  spirit"  of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  (comp. 
Eph.  ii,  18),  without  division  or  separate  interests)  all 
are  Joined  in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Ctuist,  his 
unlvflfsal  church,  PoBdbly  there  la  an  allasion  to 
both  sacramenta.  "We  were  b^>tizedinto  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit"  (tv  nvtvfta  tm- 
rinOiJiuv:  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  tiV).  Butfa  our 
Inptiiim  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the  commu> 
nion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian  nnity.  They 
mark  our  union  with  the  one  l»dy  of  Christ,  and  they 
are  means  of  grace,  in  which  we  may  look  for  one 
SpMt  to  be  preaent  with  blessing  (comp.  1  Cor.  x,  8, 
17 ;  see  Waterland  m  tke  Eae&ariit,  ch.  s,  and  Stan- 
ley on  1  Cor.  xii,  18). 

5.  Rom.  vi,  4,  and  Col,  u,  12,  are  bo  closely  parallel 
that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As  the  apostle  in 
the  two  last-con ddered  passages  views  baptism  as  a 
Joining  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  so  in  these  two 
pasaagea  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christians  in  their 
baptism  as  buried  with  Christ  in  Us  death,  and  raised 
a^n  with  him  hi  Ms  resurrection.  As  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  was  laid  in  the  ground  and  then  r^sed 
up  again,  bo  his  mystical  l>ady,  the  church,  descends 
in  baptism  into  the  waters,  in  which  also  {i»  i^,  sc. 
^a-nritTfiaTi,  Col.  ii,  12)  it  is  raised  up  again  with 
Christ,  through  "  fiiith  in  the  mighty  working  of  God, 
who  raised  him  fh>m  the  dead."  Prohftbly,  as  In  the 
former  passages  I^ul  had  brought  forward  twptiam  as 
the  symbol  of  Christian  unity,  so  in  those  now  before 

.  us  he  refers  to  it  as  the  token  and  pledge  of  the  spirit- 
ual death  to  sin  and "resnrrection  to  righteousness; 
and  moreover  of  the  final  victory  over  death  in  the 
last  day,  through  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  is  said  that  it  was  partly  in  reference  to 
this  pasaage  in  Colossians  that  the  early  Christians  so 
generally  used  trine  immerrion,  as  signifying  thereby 
the  three  days  in  whidi  Christ  lay  in  thie  grave  (see 
Suicer,  8.  V.  dvaSvm,ll.  a). — Smith,  Append,  s.  v. 

1.  Jewish  Baptism.  —  Furilicatioiis  by  washing 
(q.  V.)  were  very  common  among  the  Jews.  See  Ab- 
lution. In  the  language  of  the  prophets,  cleansing 
with  water  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  purification  of 
the  heart,  which  in  the  Uessianic  age  la  to  glorify  the 
soul  in  her  innermost  recesaes,  and  to  embrace  the 
whole  <^  the  ttieocretic  nation  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  25  sq. ; 
Zech.  xiii,  1).  Of  the  antiquity  of  lustrations  hy  wa- 
ter among  the  Jews  there  is  no  question,  but  it  is  still 
a  disputed  point  whether  baptism  was  practised,  as  an 
imtiatorif  rUf,  m  connection  with  circumcision,  before 


the  coming  of  Christ  It  is  wdl  estst^UAied  daft.  ■ 
early  as  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  mn.Ga. 
pnsttlyte  baptism  was  an  established  rite  amoB;;  tii 
Jews;  and  their  writers,  as  well  as  many  Chiicu 
theologians  (e.  g.  Lightfoot,  Wetstein,  Wall,  koA  aO- 
ers),  claim  for  it  a  much  greater  antiquity.  B«a  tlft 
opinion  is  hardly  tenable,  for,  as  ^n  act  wbicb  nrkt:- 
fpves  vatiditi/  to  the  admission  of  a  proselyte,  and  is  t- 
mere  (ueompamiiUHt  to  bis  admission,  baptin  ceilm 
ly  is  not  aUaded  to  In  tlie  Kew  Tesbunent ;  wbSK.  u 
to  the  passages  quoted  in  proof  from  the  claaaieal  ijn-i 
Cane)  writers  of  that  period,  they  are  all  open  ta  t:-i 
most  fundamental  olijections.  Nor  is  the  ntter  sil^f^  i 
of  Joeephus  and  Pfailo  on  the  subject,  notwithatanJls:! 
their  various  opportunities  of  touching  on  it,  a  W-l 
weigh^  argumeot  against  tUs  view.  It  is  trae  thid 
mention  Is  made  in  the  Talmud  of  that  re^loticA  >J 
already  existing  in  the  first  century  A.D. ;  bat  fC-H 
statements  I>elong  only  to  the  traditions  of  tfae  G«» 
ra,  and  require  careful  investigation  before  they  <a3 
serve  as  proper  authority.  This  Jewish  rite  wu  p^V 
ably  or^i^naUy  only  a  pnrif  jing  ceremony  ;  and  h  u 
raised  to  the  character  of  an  initiating  and  indispecu 
ble  rite,  co-ordinate  with  that  of  sacrifice  and  dmS' 
d^on,  only  qfter  the  destruction  of  the  Teaiple,  wtd 
sacrifices  had  ceased,  and  the  drcumdsioa  of  pn»~ 
Ij-tes  had,  by  reason  of  public  edictii,  become  mm 
and  more  impracticable.    See  PBOSELrrB. 

2.  John's  Baptish. — "  It  was  the  principal  oinen 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  combat  the  prevailing  opim-n 
that  the  performance  of  external  ceremonies  was  £-bC-< 
cieot  to  secure  partidpation  in  the  kin^^om  at  G«!: 
and  his  promises;  he  required  repenUnce,  tbcre£)n.| 
as  a  preparation  for  the  approaching  kin^om  of  tl-i 
Messiah.  That  be  may  possibly  have  baptized  heaiim 
also  seems  to  follow  from  his  censuring  tbe  Pliarij«r*i 
for  confiding  in  their  descent  irom  Abraham,  vUl'i 
ttiey  had  no  share  in  his  spirit ;  yet  it  should  ma  U\ 
overlooked  that  this  remark  was  drawn  from  him  If 
the  course  of  the  argument  (Matt,  iii,  8,  9  ;  Luke  ii. 
7, 8).  We  must,  on  tfae  whole,  assume  that  J<^ 
ddered  the  existing  Judidsm  as  a  stepping-stoM  b* 
which  the  Gentiles  were  to  arrive  at  the  kingdw  <^ 
God  in  its  Messianic  form.  The  general  point  of  vira 
from  which  John  contemplated  the  Meseinfa  aod  Ib>' 
kingdom  was  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  Most- 
ly bordering  on  Christianity.    He  regards,  it  is  am. 
an  alteratkm  in  the  mind  and  spirit  as  an  UidlspeBS*' : 
ble  condition  for  partaking  in  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Vcy : 
siah;  still, he  looked  for  its  establishment  by  mow! 
of  conflict  and  external  force,  with  which  tbe  Hetrai^ 
was  to  be  endowed ;  and  he  expected  in  him  s  Jod^  I 
and  Avenger,  who  was  to  set  up  outward  and  vbit^t  \ 
distinctions.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  matttf  of ; 
indi&renoe  whether  baptism  be  administered  in  tlx  I 
name  of  that  Christ  who  floated  before  tlie  mind  of  i 
John,  or  of  the  suffering  and  Ratified  One,  andiaatb' : 
apostles  knew  him ;  and  whether  it  was  ctmsiderad  i ' 
preparation  for  a  political,  or  a  consecration  into  i 
spiritual  theocracy.    John  was  so  far  fh>oi  tht»  lalt'i 
view,  so  for  ftt>m  contemplating  a  purely  spjritadl  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  he  even  begin 
subsequently  to  enterfaun  doubts  concerning  CfaiiM 
(Matt,  xi,  S),    John's  baptism  had  not  the  diaradtf 
of  an  immediate,  hut  merely  of  a  preparatory  cook- 
oration  for  tbe  glorified  theocracy  (John  i,  81).  TV 
apostles,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  rebapUze  the  | 
disciples  of  John,  who  had  still  adhered  to  tfae  nctito.'  ; 
of  their  master  on  tiiat  head  (Acts  xix).  To  this  apo^ 
toUc  judgment  Tertullian  appeals,  and  in  liis  opinks 
coincide  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  anciafl 
church,  both  of  the  East  and  tfae  West." — JacoU,  u 
KUto't  Cyclop,  s.  V.  .  See  John  (the  Baptist). 

The  BapHmt  of  Jam  hy  Jolm  (Matt,  ill,  13 ;  Mark  i 
9 ;  Luke  iii,  21 ;  comp.  John  i,  19),  as  the  fir&t  act  of 
Christ's  public  career,  is^^e  of  the  most  importani 
events  recudedi^^eyaQOBl&Ofafatuy.  Wemigto 
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>i«  apt  to'  Inftr  tnm  Lnke  and  Mattbeir  that  there  had  1 
•^n  an  acquaintance  between  Christ  and  John  prior 
a  ibe  baptism,  and  that  hence  John  declines  (Matt.  \ 
H,  14)  to  baptize  Jesus,  argning  that  he  needed  to  be 
Aptiz«d  by  bim.  This,  however,  has  been  thought  to 
be  at  vmamx  with  John  i,  31, 83.    Lficke  (Commemt. 
i,  416  sq.,  3d  edit.)  takes  the  worda  "  I  knew  him  not" 
in  their  strict  and  exclusive  sense.    John,  he  says, 
roold  not  hai'e  spoken  in  this  manner  if  he  hod  at  all 
knowo  Jesus;  and  had  be  known  liiin,  be  could  not, 
!'« a  propbat,  have  ftiled  to  diacorar,  even  at  an  earlier  ' 
period,  the  bat  too  evident  "  glory"  of  tfae  Messiah.  . 
Ontbe  otiierliattd,the  narrative  of  the  Arst  three  Gos-  j 
pHs  preaapposes  John's  personal  acquaintance  with  | 
him.  since,  although  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  he  i 
foald  not  otherwise  have  given  that  refusal  (Matt,  ill,  j 
lA )  to  the  Messiah  alone ;  fi>r  bis  own  langnage  neces- 
Mrily  hnplies  that  JesoB  was  not  n  atranger  to  him. 
Messiah.  | 
Wia  Ti^anl  to  tbe  obfect  of  Cftrirt  hi  VMitrfMg 
iip<uat,  we  find,  in  tbe  ftrst  instance,  tiiat  lie  ranked 
Mas  action  among  those  of  hla  Messianic  catling.  This 
Qhjitct  is  still  more  defined  by  John  the  Baptist  (John 
i,  31),  which  passage  LQcke  interprets  in  the  following 
words:  "Only  by  entering  into  that  community  which 
was  to  be  fattroductoiy  to  the  Heasianic,  by  attaching 
Unudf  to  tile  Baptist  like  any  other  man,  was  It  pos- 
sible for  Christ  to  reveal  himself  to  the  Baptist,  and 
Aroogb  him  to  others."    Christ  himself  never  for  a 
mment  conld  donbt  bis  own  mission,  or  the  right  pe- 
riod when  his  character  was  to  be  made  manifest  by 
;  but  John  needed  to  receive  that  assurance,  in  ' 
erd«r  to  be  tl>e  lierald  of  the  Messiah  who  was  actually  ' 
tome.    For  all  others  whom  John  baptized,  either  be- ; 
fi>re  or  after  Christ,  this  act  was  a  mere  preparatory 
mweention to  tlie kingdom  <tftiw  Messiah;  while fiv 
Jrais  it  was  a  direct  and  Imme^te  consecration,  by  \ 
iGeans  of  which  be  manifested  the  commencement  of  - 
^  career  as  the  founder  of  tlie  new  theocracy,  which  ' 
I'-^n  at  the  very  moment  of.  Ills  baptism,  the  Initio- 
t  rr  character  of  which  constituted  Its  general  princi- 
ple and  tendency.    See  Jbsds.  I 
Aii]M!Mas  of  tiM  Duciplta  ^  CArirf.— Whether  onr 
Vti  ever  baptized  has  been  doubted.   (See  Schenk,  ' 
Or  lutimK  a  Ckriifo  adminutrata,  Harb.  1745.)  Tbe 
nnlr  paitsage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the  ques- 
ti'tn  b  John  iv,  1,  2,  where  it  is  said    that  Jesus  made  j 
tod  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus 
binuelf  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples."    We  neces- ) 
Mfilv  infer  fVom  it  that,  as  soon  as  our  Lord  began  his 
itin^itry,  and  gathered  to  him  a  company  of  disciples, 
kr,Kke  John  the  Baptist,  admitted  Into  that  company  . 
h*  tbe  administration  of  baptism.    Normally,  bower- ' 
tr,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism  ' 
vu  by  the  hands  of  his  disciples.    Some  suppose  that  I 
tbe  first-called  disciples  had  all  received  iKiptism  at 
the  hands  of  John  tbe  Baptist,  as  must  have  pretty  ' 
fntainly  been  the  case  with  Andrew  (see  John  I,  85, ' 
37, 40),  and  that  they  were  not  agdn  iMptlzed  witii 
water  after  they  joined  the  company  of  Christ.  Oth* 
m  believe  that  Christ  himself  baptized  some  few  of 
his  eariier  disdples,  who  were  afterward  authorized  to 
Uptize  the  rest.    But  in  any  case  the  words  above 
oted  seem  to  show  that  moking  disciples  and  baptiz- 
ing them  went  together ;  and  that  baptism  was,  even 
dnrinz  <n>r  Lord's  earthly  ministry,  the  fimnal  mode 
nf  acce]Aing  his  service  and  becoming  attached  to  his 
ewBpany, 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  churrh  was  to  he 
*t>read  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own  cotn- 
raiwion  conjobis  the  making  of  disdples  with  their 
•ftisn.  The  command,  "  Make  disciples  of  all  na- 
6aiu  by  baptizing  tbem"  (Matt,  xxviii,  19),  is  merely 
the  extension  of  bis  own  practice,  *'  Jesus  made  disci- 
^  and  baptized  ttem"  (John  Iv,  I).  The  conduct 
''tbeapQstbs  Istbe  pUnest comment  on  both;  for  so 
ma  IS  evw  men,  convinced  by  their  i»«adiln(f,  asked 


for  guidance  and  direction,  their  lint  exhortation  was 
to  repentance  and  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should 
be  at  once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acts  li,  88 ;  Till,  12, 86 ;  ix,  18 ;  x,  47  j  xvi,  15, 83,  etc.). 
(See  Zimmermann,  />s  Baptiaad  ori^tt  tt  tint,  Gott. 
1616.)    See  DittrtPLS. 

3.  Christiah  Bafhsk  is  a  sacrament  Initltnted  by 
Christ  himself.  When  he  could  do  longer  personally 
and  immediately  choose  and  receive  members  of  his 
kingdom,  when  at  tbe  same  time  all  bad  been  accom- 
plished which  the  founder  thought  necessary  for  its 
completion,  he  gave  power  to  the  spiritaal  communis 
to  receive,  in  bis  name,  members  by  bigtHm.  Tbe  an* 
tbority  and  obligation  of  baptism  as  a  universal  ordi- 
nance of  the  Christian  Church  Is  derived  from  the 
commission  of  Christ,  "Go  ye  tberefbre,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  tbem  in  (to,  tie)  tbe  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt 
xxviii,  19).    See  II  helmt. 

I.  /iM^  Md  BtMeJUt  o/Btgaitm.—A»  to  the  design 
and  beneflta  of  baptism  there  are  various  views  held. 
The  prindpal  are  the  following:  1.  7%at  it  ii  a  thrtct 
mttrument  ef  grace;  the  application  of  water  to  the 
person  by  a  property  qualified  functionary  being  re- 
garded as  the  appointed  vehicle  by  which  God  bestows 
regenerating  grace  upon  men.   This  is  the  view  of  tbe 
Roman  and  Eastern  drarches,  and  of  one  (the  '*  High- 
Church")  party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  tbe 
Lutheran  churches,   Nearh'  the  same  view  is  held  by 
tbe  Disciples  of  Christ  (Campbellites),' who  regard  Iwp- 
.tism  as  the  remitting  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  or  the 
appointed  means  through  which  the  penitent  sinner 
obtains  the  assurance  of  that  remission  of  sins  procured 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  See  Rboe!TBRAtioii.  2.  Tkat 
it  if  neiiher  an  imlntmenl  nor  a  $eal  of  j/race,  bat  rimpli/ 
a  erremoHg  of  initiation  inio  cAarcA  mfmbenkip.  This 
I  is  tbe  Soclnian  view  of  the  ordhiance.   8.  7%a<  it  it  a 
token  of  rrgentration,  to  be  received  only  by  thoM  who 
'  give  evidence  of  being  really  regenerated.    This  is 
the  view  adopted  by  the  Baptists.    4.  Tkat  U  it  a  *t/m- 
bct  of  parifcation,  the  use  of  which  simply  announces 
I  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  purifVint;  religion,  and 
intimates  that  the  partyrecelving  tbie  rite  assumes  the 
'  profession,  and  Is  to  be  instructed  In  the  principles  of 
that  reli^on.  This  opinion  is  extensively  entertained 
'  aniMng  the  Congregational ists  of  England.    5.  That  it 
j  it  the  rite  of  initiitlion  into  tkf  miMf  church,  and  ihal, 
though  not  on  iailrumtnt,  it  it  a  teal  of  grace,  divine 
I  ItlesBintrs  being  thereby  conlirmed  and  obsignated  to 
the  individual.  This  Is  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Crafessions 
of  the  m^ority  of  the  Reformed  churches.  Tbe  Angs- 
.  buig  Confession  states.  Art.  9 :  "  Concerning  baptism, 
'  our  churches  teach  that  It  is  a  necessary  ordinance ; 
'  that  it  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  ought  to  be  adniinis- 
I  tered  also  to  children,  who  are  thereby  dedicated  to 
God,  and  received  into  his  favor.    They  condemn  the 
Anabaptists  who  reject  tbe  baptism  of  children,  and 
'  who  afRrm  that  infants  may  be  saved  without  bap- 
[dsm."  The  Westminster  Confession,  Art.  S8:  "Bap- 
tUm  IB  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained 
[  by  Jesus  Christ,  not  mily  for  the  solemn  admission  of 
I  the  party  baptized  Into  tbe  visible  church,  but  also  to 
I  be  unto  him  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
\  of  his  ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  reml»- 
,  sion  of  sins,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God,  through 
;  Jeans  Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  which  sacra- 
'  ment  is,  by  Christ's  own  appointment,  to  be  continued 
I  in  his  church  until  the  end  of  the  world.    The  ont- 
!  ward  element  to  be  nsed  In  this  sacmment  is  water, 
'  wherewith  the  party  is  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
!  the  Fftther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
[  a  minister  of  tbe  Gospel  lawfully  called  thereunto. 
Dippine  ofthe  person  intowater  is  not  necessary ;  hut 
baptism  is  rightly  administered  by  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling water  npon  the  person.    Not  only  tbnee  that  do 
!  actually  profess  faith  in  and  obedience  i 
'  also  the  infliats  of  one  or  botbbelfovttig^ 
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be  baptized.  Althongfa  it  be  a  great  Bin  to  contemn 
or  neglect  this  ordinance,  yet  grace  and  ulvation  are 
not  so  insepanblj  annex«l  unto  it  as  that  no  penon 
can  be  regenerated  or  saved  witboat  it,  or  that  all  that 
am  bapttied  ar«  nndoabtedljr  regenerated.  The  effi- 
cacy of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
wherein  it  is  Bdmi^istered ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  by 
the  right  use  of  this  ordinance  the  grace  promiswl  is 
not  only  offered,  bnt  really  exhibited  and  conferred  by 
the  Holy  Ghoet  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  infants)  as 
tliat  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
Crod's  own  will,  in  his  appointed  time.  The  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  but  once  to  be  administered  to  any  person." 
In  the  17th  article  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
it  is  declared  tliat  "Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  pro- 
ftaeion  and  mark  of  difference  whereby  Christians  are 
distinguished  from  others  that  are  not  itaptized,  but  it 
is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth.  The 
baptism  of  yonng  diildren  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
chnrch."  The  same  formala  appears  in  the  Article*  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England  and  of  tiie  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Chnrch  fat  the  United  States,  with  certain  addi- 
tions, OS  fbllowB :  "  Art.  27.  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign 
of  profession  and  mark  of  difi^rence  whereby  Chris- 
tian men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be  not  chris- 
tened, bat  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or  new 
birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  thai  receive 
baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  charcb :  the  prom- 
ises of  the  for^veness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be 
the  sons  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed 
and  sealed :  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased  by 
virtue  of  prayer  unto  God.  The  baptism  of  young 
children  Is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  chorch  as 
roost  agreeable  wiA  the  institution  of  Christ."  The 
following  excellent  summary  of  the  benefits  of  baptism 
is  given  by  Watson  (InOttuUt,  ii,  G46):  "  Baptism  in- 
troduces the  adult  believer  into  tiM  covenant  of  grace 
and  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  is  the  seal,  the  pledge 
to  him  on  the  part  of  God  of  the  fkilfilment  of  alt  its 
provisions  in  time  and  in  eternity,  while  on  his  part  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  steadfast  foith 
and  obedience.  To  the  infant  child  It  is  a  vuible  re- 
ception into  tlie  same  covenant  and  chnrch — ft  pledge 
of  aeeeptance  thtongfa  Christ—the  bestowment  of  a 
fitle  to  all  the  grace  of  the  covenant  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  as  the  mind  of  the  child  may  be  ca- 
pable, or  made  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as  it  may 
be  sought  in  future  life  by  prayer,  when  the  period  of 
reason  and  moral  choice  shall  arrive.  It  conveys, 
also,  the  present  *  blesslnii'  of  Christ,  of  which  we  are 
assured  by  his  taking  children  in  his  artna  and  bless- 
ing them ;  wUch  blessing  cannot  be  merely  nominal, 
but  must  be  substantial  and  efficacioas.  It  secures, 
too,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  those  secret  spiritual 
influences  by  which  the  actual  regeneration  of  tbose 
children  who  die  in  infoncy  is  effected,  and  which  are 
a  teed  of  life  in  those  who  are  spared,  to  prepare  them 
for  Instmction  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  they  ore  taught 
it  bj  parental  care,  to  hujine  their  will  and  offtetions 
to  good,  and  to  begin  and  maintain  in  them  the  war 
against  inward  and  outward  evil,  so  that  they  may  he 
divinely  assisted,  as  reason  strengthens,  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure.  In  a  word,  it  is,  both  as  to 
infants  and  to  adults,  the  sign  and  pledge  of  that  in- 
ward grace  which,  though  modified  in  its  operations 
by  the  difference  of  tiieir  drcametancea,  has  respect  to, 
and  flows  tnm,  a  covenant  relation  to  each  of  the  three 
persons  in  whose  one  name  they  are  baptised— accept- 
ance by  tiie  Father,  nnion  with  Christ  as  the  head  of  his 
my8ti(»l  body,  the  church,  and  the  communion  of  the 
H<dif  Ohoet.  To  these  advantages  must  be  added  the 
respect  which  God  bears  to  the  believing  act  of  the 
parents,  and  to  their  solemn  prayers  on  the  occaaloa, 
in  both  which  the  child  is  interested,  as  well  as  in  tiiat 
eolemnengagement  of  the  parents  whUHi  the  rite  neces- 
sarily implies  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture 
1  admonttkn  of  the  Lord." 


Exaggerated  ideas  of  the  neceesfty  and  cAcsty 
baptism  developed  themselves  as  early  as  tbe  sMNi 
and  third  centories  (see  references  in  Hagenlncli,  Ba- 
toryofDoetrme$,in').    It  became  the  ciiatnntoi» 
fer  baptism  as  long  as  possible  (a  practice  HiLaoiwri 
ed,  e.  g.  by  Tertullian,  Dt  Bapt.  c.  Mstny 
not  be  baptized  ontil  just  before  death  ;  «.  g.  CoBsta- 
tine.    They  supposed  that  baptism  remove*  all  pn- 
vious  sins  in  a  sort  of  magical  way ;  bnt  that  ma  s&b 
baptism  are  remitted  with  difficulty,  ox  not  at  al. 
Hence  the  baptism  of  new  converts  was  delayed,  m- 
tirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  apo^ 
ties,  who  baptized  converts  immediately  (Acta  £,41: 
xvi,  15).    See  Banmgurten,  De  PmcrfaHmtiiame  Bof- 
rim*a;>.V>fem,  Halle,  1747.  After  AngnstiDe,  HiiwilI 
whom  the  doctrine  of  "  no  salvation  out  of  the  chnrch' 
came  to  be  received,  it  began  to  be  held  that  iabi^ 
dying  without  baptism  were  lost,  and  th«  b^rtsssi 
very  young  infants  became  the  common  rale,  wfa& 
tbe  baptism  of  adult  converta  was  hastened  CKnspp. 
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The  Chnrch  of  Rome  continues  to  taadi  thst  ori^ntl 
sin  iH  ttffared  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Tbe  As- 
gUcan  Church  holds  that  "this  infection  of  Batmv 
doth  remain  in  them  that  are  regenerated."  TbK  Bv- 
sian  Catechism  declares  that  in  holy  baptism  the 
liever  "diestotbecamal  Ufkof  tdn,  and  is  ben  agaiB 
of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  to  a  lift  epiritnal  and  holy-;*'  whirfa 
is  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Greek  Church  g«nersDy. 
Guace;  Reobiteratioh  ;  Sacraments. 

II.  Obliffntion  and  PerpHmtg  of  Baptigat.~Tb»t  bap- 
tism is  obligatory  is  evident  from  the  exnnple  </ 
Christ,  who  by  bis  disciples  baptized  nwiy  tiiat,  K 
his  miracles  Mid  discourses,  were  btoogfat  to  ftttex 
(kith  in  bim  as  the  Headah ;  from  his  command  to  la 
aposties  after  bis  resurrection  (Matt,  xxvni,  19) ;  aad 
from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  themselves  (Acts  n. 
38).  But  the  Quakers  assert  that  water  baptisia  wa- 
never  Intended  to  continue  in  the  Church  of  Christ  am 
longer  than  while  Jewish  prejudices  made  audb  an  ex- 
ternal ceremony  necessary.  They  argue  fttxn  EfA. 
iv,  6,  in  which  one  baptism  la  spokoi  of  as  necessorr  tn 
Christians,  that  this  must  be  a  baptinn  of  tbe  S^A 
But,  from  comparing  tbe  texts  that  relate  to  tfab  iuti- 
tution,  It  will  pUinly  appear  tiiat  water  baptism  im 
instituted  by  Christ  in  more  general  terms  tbaa 
agree  with  tills  explication.  That  it  was  adminiaten^ 
to  all  the  Gentile  converts,  and  not  confined  to  the 
Jews,  appears  from  Matt,  xxviii,  19;  20,  compared  widi 
Acts  X,  47;  andtiutthe  baptism  of  tbe  Spirit  act 
supersedfi  water  baptism  appears  to  have  beeta  tb* 
Judgment  of  Peter  and  of  those  that  were  bis: 
so  that  the  one  baptism  spoken  of  seems  to  have  ben 
that  of  water,  tbe  communication  of  the  Holy  ^aik 
being  only  called  baptism  in  a  figurative  sense.  A* 
for  any  objection  which  may  be  drawn  from  1  Ccr.  i 
17,  it  Is  eufflcientiy  answered  by  the  preceding  vcfscs, 
and  all  tbe  nameroas  texts  in  which,  in  epistles  writ- 
ten long  after  thia,  tbe  apoetle  speaks  of  otfCfaristiaue 
as  baptised,  and  argues  from  tbb  obligation  of  bqitim 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  could  never  imagine  be  wmdd 
have  done  if  he  had  apprehended  it  to  have  been  tbe 
will  of  God  that  it  should  be  discontinued  in  the  church 
(compare  Rom.  vl,  8,  etc. :  Col.  ii,  12;  GaL  iii,  27).— 
Doddridge,  tectvret  on  Dix'mitg,  Lect.  201.  For  a 
clear  view  of  the  obligation  of  baptSam,  See  Hibbard 
on  0aii&m  Baptitm,  pt,  ii,  ch.  z.  See  Aim-up- 
TisTs;  Quakers. 

III.  Mode  of  Baj^im. — ^The  ocremamtt  noed  in  hq>- 
tism  have  varied  in  different  ages  and  oonntrtes;  a 
brief  account  of  them  is  given  below  (VII).  Among 
Protestants  baptism  is  performed  with  great  ampGo- 
ty ;  all  that  is  deemed  atoAd  to  tbe  ordinance  being 
the  application  of  water  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  m- 
mersion,  in  the  name  of  the  FotiMr^  and  of  tlie  Sao. 
and  of  the  Holv  Gboet.  r\r\n\i^ 

1.  The  £^)^'^/'4^>>tiAday&;^|^^^ 
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«rai<m  Is  the  <mly  vaUd  ftoptim,  fai  this  point  Bspa- 
ttiHK  tbenuelves  from  all  the  rest  of  CbriBtendotn. 
hey  rely  for  their  jnstlficatimichieflyapon  the  follow- 
\fS  arKumeote :  (1.)  That  the  word  /SajmZat  means, 
t^alltf^  to  *'  bnmerse,"  and  nothing  else ;  while  its 
'guironim  uses  always  include  the  idea  of  "burying" 
r  '  *  overwhelming ;"  (2.)  that  the  tenns  iDoaAinff,  pu- 
i/jfinffy  bwyu^g  in  bf^itum,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
icripturea,  allude  to  this  mode ;  (8.)  that  the  places  se- 
ictod.  i<Dr  baptism  la  the  New  Test,  imply  immersion ; 
1.)  tlkat  immerBioD  o*^  was  the  practice  of  the  apoe- 
Les,  tike  first  Christians,  and  the  dmrch  in  general  Ah- 
(lajxy  ^es,  and  that  it  was  only  laid  aside  from  the 
ove  of  novelty  and  the  coldness  of  climate.  These 
toeitioUB,  they  think,  are  so  clear  from  Scripture  and 
be  history  of  the  church  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
>at  Uttlo  argomeot  for  their  siqiport.  (6.)  Farther, 
;hey  also  that  all  porithra  institutions  depend  en- 
irely  iip<Hi  die  will  and  docUiatlai  of  the  institotor; 
%oA  th*%  tbatefore^  reasoning  by  analogy  from  pre- 
viously abrogated  rites  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  ex- 
press command  of  Christ  respecting  baptism  ought  to 
be  our  rule.    See  Imhebsion. 

2.  The  Ckrittian  Ckvrdi  generally,  on  the  other 
band,  denies  that  immersion  is  tateHiial  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  and  admits  any  of  the  three  modes, 
■prinkUng,  ponring,  or  immwdou.  The  Creeit  Church 
requires  trine  immersion  in  its  rubrics,  but  in  Russia 
baptism  by  sprinkling  or  affusion  is  re^rded  as  equal- 
ly valid,    liie  Xoman  ritual  favors  affusion  thrice  re- 
peated, bat  admits  also  of  immer^n,  .  In  the"Office 
for  the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants"  in  the  Church  of 
Enfftaitd  it  is  directed  tiiat  the  "priest  shall  dip  the 
child  in  the  water  if  the  opMucars  shall  certify  him 
that  the  child  may  weU  endure  It;"  but  "if  they  cer- 
tify that  the  child  Is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  wa- 
ter DpoD  it."    In  the  "  Office  for  the  Private  Baptism 
of  Infwits"  it  is  directed  that  the  baptism  shall  be  by 
sffosion,  the  infant  In  sach  cases  being  alwa}'s  certi- 
fied to  be  weak.    In  the  "Office  for  tiie  Baptism  of 
Adults,"  it  is  left  altogetiier  to  the  discretion  of  the 
minister  to  dip  the  person  to  be  baptized  in  the  water 
or  to  poor  water  upon  him.    The  framers  of  the  Office 
evidently,  by  the  discretionary  power  left  to  the  offi- 
ciating minister,  have  decided  that  the  mode  in  this 
respect  is  immaterial.    The  ritual  of  the  Methodist 
EpUcopal  Chtereb,  in  like  manner,  leaves  the  adminis- 
trator free ;  and  he  is  so,  in  foct,  in  most  (but  not  all) 
Protestant  Churches.  The  substantial  question,  there- 
fore, between  the  Baptists  and  the  Christian  Church 
geaerally,  la  wbether  immemm  w  eMeftftcJ  to  baptism 
or  not.    The  negative  Is  maintained  by  the  fbllowing 
arpimenta  (besides  others  for  which  we  have  not 
space),  viz. : 

(1.)  As  to  the  meansaff  of  fiarriliv,  it  is  allowed,  on 
all  hands,  that  it  is  (at  least  scMnetimes)  applied  to  acts 
invf^ving  the  process  of  Immershm  both  proAme 
and  sacred  witters  (see  above).  Bat  tiie  best  lexi- 
cograpbera  agree  that  this  is  not  its  exclusive  mean- 
ing, and  none  but  a  daring  controversialist  would  as- 
sert that  it  is.  The  word  /3aimZ«u  is  derived  from 
fiairTvt,  the  verbal  adjective  of  (iatma,  to  viei  Ihorouffk- 
igy  and  its  etymol(^cBl  meaning  is  to  put  into  a  drenth- 
ed  or  imhved  condiiion  (Mtth.  Qaar.  Reo.  1850,  p.  406). 
In  the  Xew  Testament  it  generally  means  to  purify 
by  the  appHeatian  of  water.  (See  Beeeher  on  Bap- 
iitmt  Murdoek,  in  mb.  Sac.  Oct  1860,  on  the  Syriac 
words  for  baptism.)  "As  the  word  (iain-iHot  is  used 
to  express  the  various  ablutions  among  the  Jewis  such 
as  sprinkling,  ponring,  etc.  (Heb.  ix,  10),  for  the  cus- 
tom of  washing  before  meals,  and  the  waebing  of 
boosehold  fomitare,  pots,  etc.,  it  is  evident  from  hence 
tliat  it  does  not  axisess  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing, 
wbather  tty  iromerdon  or  afftadon,  but  only  the  thing 
done— that  is,  washing,  or  the  application  of  water  in 
eome  form  or  other.  It  nowhere  signifies  to  dip,  but 
i^  denoting  a  mode  ofj  and  in  order  to,  washing  or 


deanring;  and  the  mode  or  use  is  only  the  ceremonial 
part  of  a  podtive  institute,  just  as  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per the  time  of  day,  the  number  and  posture  of  ttte 
communicants,  the  quanti^  and  qualt^  of  bread  and 
wine,  ate  circamstanees  not  aeconntad  essential  by  any 
part  of  Christians.  If  in  baptism  there  be  an  expres- 
sive emblem  of  the  descending  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
uring  must  be  the  mode  of  administration,  for  that 
the  scriptural  term  most  commonly  and  properly 
need  for  the  communication  of  divine  influences  (Matt, 
ill,  U;  Hark  i,  8,  10;  Lake  lii,  16-83;  John  i,  88; 
Acts  i,  6;  ii,  88,  89;  vUl,  12,  17;  xi,  16,  1«).  Tbe 
term  sprinkling,  also,  is  made  use  of  in  reference  to  the 
actof  purification  (Isa.  lii,  15;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  25 ;  Heb. 
ix,  18,  14),  and  therefore  cannot  be  inapplicable  to 
baptismal  purification"  (Watson).  So  Us,  then,  as 
the  word  /SawriZw  is  concerned,  tiiere  is  no  foundatioo 
for  the  exdnsiTe  theory  of  the  Baptists. 

(2.)  As  f(»r  the  &ct  that  John  bsptixed*<w  Jordan," 
it  is  enough  to  reply  that  to  inf^r  always  a  plunging 
of  the  whole  body  in  water  from  this  particle  would, 
in  many  instances,  be  false  and  absurd.  Indeed,  if 
immersion  were  intended,  the  preposition  should  be 
f  iV  and  not  iv.  The  same  preposition,  Iv,  is  used  when 
it  is  said  they  should  be  "  foaptiied  with  fire,"  but  few 
will  assert  that  they  should  be  plunged  Into  U.  The 
apostle,  speiJdng  of  Christ,  saya  he  came  not,  if,  "  by 
water  only,"  but,  Iv,  "\iy  water  and  blood."  There 
the  same  word,  Iv,  Is  translated  fiy;  and  with  justice 
and  propriety,  for  we  know  no  good  sense  tn  which  we 
could  say  he  came  m  water.  Jesus,  it  Is  said,  came  up 
oMf  o/*  the  water,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was  im- 
mersed, as  the  Greek  term  awo  property  signifioe  from  ; 
for  instance,  "  Who  bath  warned  you  to  flee  yVom," 
not  out  o/,ib.t  "wiath  to  come  ?"  with  many  otbm 
tiiat  might  be  mentioned.  Again,  it  is  urged  that 
Philip  and  ttte  eunuch  went  down  both  into  the  water. 
To  this  it  is  answered  that  here  also  is  no  proof  of  im- 
mersion i  for  if  the  expression  of  their  going  down  into 
the  wattf  necessarily  includes  dipping,  then  Philip 
was  dipped  as  well  as  the  ennnch.  l^ie  prepositioo 
ti'c,  translated  into,  often  signifies  no  more  than  to  or 
unto,  see  Matt,  xv,  24;  Rom.  x,  10;  Acta  xxviil,  14; 
Hatt.  iii,  II;  xvii,  27;  so  that  from  none  of  these  dr- 
cumstances  can  it  be  proved  that  there  was  one  perscm 
of  all  the  baptized  who  went  into  the  water  ankle  deep. 
As  to  the  apoatie's  expression,  "buried  with  him  in 
b^itism,"  that  has  no  force  in  the  argument  for  im- 
mersion, rince  it  does  not  allude  to  a  custom  of  dip- 
[Jng,  any  mwe  than  our  baptismal  cnidfixioD  and 
death  has  any  sncli  reference.  It  Is  not  the  rign,  but 
the  filing  signified,  that  is  here  alluded  to.  As  Christ 
was  buried  and  rose  again  to  a  heavenly  Iife,  ,so  we  by 
b^ttjsm  signify  that  we  are  separated  from  sin,  that  we 
may  live  a  new  life  of  &ith  and  love.    (See  above.) 

(8),  It  la  urged  further  against  immersion  that  it 
carries  with  It  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  bnrdaD* 
eome  rite  fbr  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  that  it  is  too  !»• 
decent  for  so  solemn  an  ordinance ;  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  a^ptate  the  spirits,  often  rendering  the  subject 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  proper  thoughts  and  affections, 
and,  indeed,  utterly  incapable  of  them ;  that  In  many 
cases  the  immersion  of  the  body  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  instant  death ;  that  in  other  situations  it  would 
be  impracticable  fbr  want  of  water :  hence  it  cannot  be 
oonsidered  as  necessary  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  there  is  tbe  strongest  improbaUlity  that  It  was 
universally  practised  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
indeed,  the  allegation  of  the  taclustvenegs  of  this  mode 
is  far  from  being  adequately  supported  by  ancient  tes- 
timony, while  in  many  instances  (e.  g.  that  of  the  PhU- 
Ipi^ne  jailer,  Acts  xvli,  88)  this  theory  hivolves  tba 
most  udikely  soppoeitiMis.   See  above  (I-V). 

IT.  Svl^cU  of  Baptism.— The  Christian  cburches 
generally  baptize  infonts  as  well  as  adult  beUeven, 
and  this  is  believed  to  ba«K^bmi  ^i^ai^^tte 
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ctiiirch  from  tbe  apostolical  age.  The  RamMi  and  drm,  and  routh,"  etc.  All  turns  b«re  tm  ttei&cM- 
Lutberan  churches  teach  that  baptism  admits  childrea  ing  attached  by  IreDKus  to  the  word  matei;  utd  tkti 
into  the  church  and  makes  them  members  of  the  body  u  clear  from  a  paaiwge  (lib.  iii,  c.  19)  in  vhkh  be 
of  Christ  The  Rafiormcd  chnrchea,  nenerUIy,  tMch  speaks  of  the  Goqwl  comniiidoo.  "Wlun,"  saribc 
that  the  chQdren  of  believera  arc  included  in  the  cov-  "  [Christ]  gave  this  oommisaion  of  ngemmlimg  to  M 
anant,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  Itapticm.  Thi  [renascil  he  aald,  'Go,  teach  all  nationei,  b^imj 
Methodist  Church  holds  that  all  infanta  are  redeemed  tbem,  etc.' "  Neandw  (vboae  looae  admia^ons  as  tc 
by  Christ,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  baptism,  wher-  the  entire  question  are  eagerly  made  use  of  by  Bi^ 
ever  they  can  receive  the  instruction  and  care  of  a  tists)  remarks  of  this  passage  that  "  It  is  difficuli  u> 
Christian  chnrch  or  iamQy.  '  concriTe  hoir  the  term  regeneration  can  be  eraphn'td 

(i.)  As  to  the  mtiqu/g  of  infint  baptiam,  It  Is  ad-  in  reference  to  this  age  (i.  e.  injant7),  to  denote  aat 
mlUed  by  Baptist  writers  thenwelvea  that  it  was  prac-  thing  else  than  baptism"  (Ch.  Hitt.  i*,  314). 
ticed  In  Tertutlian's  time  (A.D.  200) ;  but  they  insist  4.  JnOin  Marty,  who  wrote  his  "  Apokgy"  ^nnt 
that  l>eyond  tliat  date  there  is  no  proof  of  any  other  A.D.  138,  declares  tliat  there  were  among  Cfatistim, 
baptism  than  that  of  adult  believers.  The  principal  in  his  time, "  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  some  sixtr 
passa>re8  cited  in  the  controversy  are  from  Origen,  and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  made  ik- 
Tertultian,  Irennns,  and  Justin  Hart^T.  ;  clples  to  Ctirist  from  their  infancy"  (oi  U  iraicwy  l/ut- 

1.  Or.'ffm  (A.D.  185-258)  speaks  in  the  most  un>  B^tvOffoov  rtfi  XpiffTifitApoL^),  and  who  niuft  tbere- 
equivocal  terms  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  as  tbe  gen-  fore  tiave  been  l>aptiz«d  dnring  the  lifetime  of  some  <^ 
end  practice  of  tbe  chnrch  in  his  time,  and  as  having  tlie  apostles.  In  bis  Trypho  be  says,  "We  are  or- 
been  received  from  tbe  apostles.  His  testimony  is  as  cnmcbwd  by  baptism,  with  Christ's  cIicmBdrion."  If 
follows :  "  According  to  tbe  usage  of  the  chnrch,  bap- '  iic  iraitMiv  means  Jrvm  btfemes,  which  Is  profaalle,  bat 
tism  is  given  even  to  Infants;  when,  if  there  were  not  absolutely  certain,  thia  passage  is cosclosiw. 
nothing  in  infants  which  needed  forgiveness  and  These  citations  seem  clearly  to  cariy  back  tke  pn^ 
mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  seem  to  t>e  super-  tice  of  Infant  Itaptism  to  a  date  very  near  tbe  apostle*' 
fluous"  (/font/.  F//7 1» ch.  xU).  Again:  "In-  time.  If  it  were  then  *'an  innovation,"  we  slioeM 
fonts  an  l>apti»d  Edt  thefbrglvenessof  sins.  Of  what '  have  had  some  indicatfan  of  so  great  a  change;  but 
sins  ?  Or,  when  have  they  sinned  ?  Or,  can  there  be  there  Is  none.  ITp  to  the  rise  ^  tbe  Anabaptists  ie 
any  reason  for  tbe  laver  in  tlieir  case,  unless  it  be  ac-  tbe  16tb  century,  the  practice  of  infiint  l>apti«m  exiu- 
cwding  to  the  sense  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  \  ed  in  tbe  chnrch  without  opposition,  or  with  only  bti* 
viz.  that  no  one  is  ftw  from  pollution,  though  he  has  '  and  there  an  occasional  wOTd  of  question. 

lived  but  one  day  upon  earth  ?  And  because  by  bap-  \  (ii.)  At  tbe  present  da^-  the  Greek  Church,  tbe  Rs- 
tism  native  pollution  is  taken  away,  therefore  infants  i  man  Church,  and  all  Protestant  churches  (except 
on  baptind"  (AiMM^  M  £tic.  xhr).  Again:  "For  this  Baptists)  hold  to  infant  baptism.  The  usage  rerts  « 
cause  it  was  that  the  chnrch  received  a  tradition^rom  tbe  following  grounds  (among  others),  viz. : 
the  apottlei  (irapaSom!:  amoroXiini)  to  give  baptism  |  1.  If  tbe  practice  of  Infant  baptism  prevailed  at  tbe 
even  to  in&nts"  (Cmmn.  on  Som.  lib.  v,  cap.  9).  Ne-  early  period  above  mentioned,  and  all  hlstnry  is  silent 
anrier  {Ch.  BiMt.  i,  614)  depreciates  this  testimony,  but '  as  to  the  time  of  its  Introdoctiop,  and  ^ves  no  nttimS' 
witliout  any  real  ground.  On  any  ordinary  suliject  it  tton  of  any  excitement,  controversy,  ot  opposttios  t" 
would  be  taken  as  decisive,  at  least  as  to  the  prevalence  an  inno^-ation  so  remarkable  as  this  must  hivx  been 
of  infant  baptism  in  Onsen's  time,  and  long  bf/orf.        had  it  been  otitruded  on  the  churches  without  spo^ 

2.  TertuUian  (A.D.  160-240),  in  his  treatise  De  Bap-  tolical  authority,  we  may  felrly  conclude,  evea  wm 
timo  (p.  18),  opposes  inltmt  baptism  on  tbe  ground  (I)  Scripture  silent  on  the  subject,  that  Infitnt  baptism  ks* 
"  that  it  is  too  imptfftnnt ;  not  e\'en  earthly  goods  are  invariably  prevailed  In  tbe  church  as  a  new  THtSBCst 
Intnisted  to  infants;"  (2)  that  "sponsors  are  Imper-  ,  institution. 

illcd  by  the  responsibility,  they  incur."    Tertullian  '     2.  From  tbe  very  nature  of  the  ca.^  the  first  sab- 
adopted  the  superstitious  idea  that  b^tism  was  ac-  jects  of  tbe  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  aposties  werv  ' 
companied  with  the  remission  of  all  past  sins,  and  that   adults  converted  fh)m  Judaism  or  heathenism.  But 
sins  committed  after  baptism  were  peculiarly  danger-  although  there  are  no  express  examples  in  the  Kev 
ons.    He  therefore  advised  that  not  merely  infants,  Testamentof  Chriat  and  Us  apostles  iMptiziagin&ali. 
but  young  men  and  young  women,  and  even  young  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  excluded.  J*"* 
widows  and  widowers,  should  postpone  their  baptism  Christ  actually  blessed  litde  children ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
ontil  the  period  of  their  youthful  appetite  and  passion  |  cult  to  Iwlieve  that  such  received  his  blesdng,  and  }tt 
nbould  have  pa-ised.    In  short,  he  advised  that,  in  all  |  were  not  to  be  members  of  the  Gospel  chnn^.  If 
cases  in  which  death  was  not  likely  to  intervene,  bap-  Christ  received  them,  and  would  have  us  "  rsc«re" 
tism  be  postp<med  until  the  subjects  of  it  should  have  them,  how  can  we  keep  them  out  of  the  visible  choTtb?  i 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  would  be  no  Besides,  if  children  were  not  to  be  baptized,  it  Isrewn-  | 
Ion /or  In  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  youthftU  lusts,  able  to  expect  that  they  would  have  been  expre^  i 
And  thus,  for  more  than  a  centn^  after  the  age  of  forbidden.   As  whole  households  were  baptiaed,  it  i<  | 
Tertullian,  we  find  some  of  the  most  consfdcnons  con- 1  also  probable  there  were  childTco  among  than. 
verU  to  the  Christian  faith  postponing  baptism  till  the  >     8.  Infiints  are  included  in  Christ's  act  of  redwp- 
close  of  life.    Further,  if  he  could  have  said  that  infiuit  tion,  and  are  entitled  thereby  to  the  benefits  and  tdstf- 
baptUm  was  "an  innovation,"  he  would;  no  ai^-  Ings  of  his  church.    Moreover,  they  are  spedficaB.''  ' 
ment  was  surer  or  weightier  in  that  age ;  and  he  con-  embraced  in  the  Gospel  covenant.    The  covesMt 
stuntly  appeals  to  it  on  other  subjects.    All  attempts  with  Abraham,  of  which  circnmcision  was  made  tbe 
to  invalidate  this  testimony  have  fitiled.    If  any  fact  sign  and  seal,  is  not  to  be  recorded  wholly,  nor  em 
in  history  k  certain.  It  is  that  infant  baptism  was  prac- '  chiefiy,  as  a  political  and  national  covenant.  Tbtn- 
tised  in  Tertullian's  time,  and  long  before.    For  the  gngement  was,  (I.)  That  God  would  bless  Abnhan. 
Baptist  view,  however,  on  this  point,  see  an  able  arti-  This  included  justification,  and  tho  Imputation  of  bi^ 
cle  in  the  Christian  Reviev,  xvi,  610.    See  also  Bib-  faith  for  righteousness,  with  all  »|riritoal  blesMnp. 
liolheca  Sacra,  iii,  680 ;  v,  .307,  (2.)  That  he  should  bo  the  father  of  many  natiow.  , 

S,  Ireaavt  (clrc.  A.D.  125-190)  has  the  following  '  This  refers  quite  as  much  to  his  spfrteto/ seed  as  to  hi» 
passage  (lib.  il,  cap.  .^9):  "Omnes  venit  per  semetip-  '  natunil  descendants.  (6.)  The  promise  of  Canus: 
sum  aalvare;  omnes,  Inquam,  qui  per  eum  rvnaactaiAir  and  this  included  the  higher  promise  of  the  etemilis- 
in  Deum,  in/antfg  et  parvulos  et  pueros,"  etcf  i.  e.  heritancc  (Heb.  xi,  0, 10).  (4.)  God  would  be  "a  G«d 
"He  came  to  save  all  by  himself;  all,  I  aay,  who,  tiy  to  Abraham  and  to  bis  seMnfiew^^aiJ;9  proo^  no- 
Um,  are  bom  ogam  onto  God,  infijnu,  and  lltOe  cUt- .  nected  with  thi^W^l^^^irKiiiH^iUBg,  aad  vUdi 
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n«laded  tbe  Jnstiflcation  of  all  belieTen  in  all  notions. 
3««  Gal.  iii,  8,  9.  Now  of  this  Bplritnal  covenant,  cir- 
:u  mcision  iraa  tlie  ligii  and  Uie  aeo/,  and,  being  eojoined 
xn  all  Abraham's  pMteri^,  was  a  ametant  ptMeiaioa 
yf  God's  covenant  grace  atnoDg  the  descendanta  «f 
Atwahain,  and  its  repetition  a  continaal  confirmation 
aT  that  covenant.  Baptism  is,  in  lilie  manner,  the  jn- 
itlsitor7  sign  and  seal  of  the  some  covenant,  in  its  new 
and  perfect  fbnn  in  Christ  Jesus;  otherwise  the  new 
co'venant  has  no  initiatoty  rite  or  sacrament.  Tbe 
aJrsvnwnt  that  baptism  has  {mdsely  Ou  same  Metal 
and  ioltiatoiy  character  aa  drenmdskm,  ^d  that  it 
■vrwu  institnted  for  the  same  ends,  and  in  its  place,  is 
oleoxly  established  in  Mveral  important  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  To  these  we  can  only  refer  (Col. 
ii,  10-12 !  GoL  iii,  27, 29 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  21). 

"  The  nltimate  authority  for  in&nt  baptism  in  the 
bosom  of  a  regular  Christian  communit}'  and  under  a 
Bafficient  guarantee  of  pioos  edncation — for  only  on 
tbeoe  tcnuB  do  we  advocate  It— Uea  In  the  noiversal 
import  of  Christ's  person  and  work,  which  extends  aa 
fiur  aa  hnmanity  itself.    Christ  is  not  only  able,  but 
willing  to  save  mankind  of  all  dosses,  in  all  circum- 
stancee,  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  stages  of  life,  and 
consequeotly  to  provide  for  all  these  tbe  necessai^- 
means  of  grace  (comp.  Gal.  iii,  28).    A  Christ  able 
and  willing  to  save  none  but  adults  would  be  no  snch 
Christ  as  the  Gospel  presents.    In  the  significant  par- 
allel, Rom.  V,  12  sq.,  the  apoetle  earnestly  presses  tbe 
point  that  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  life  is,  in  its 
divine  intent  and  intrinsic  efficacy,  fiiily  as  compre- 
hensive 08  the  reign  of  sin  and  doubt,  to  which  chil- 
dren among  tbe  rest  are  subject — nay,  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  availing;  and  that  tbe  blessing  and 
^in  by  ttie  second  Adam  far  outweigh  the  curse  and 
the  loss  by  tbe  first.   When  the  Lord,  after  solonaly 
declaring  that  oil  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and 
earth,  commands  his  apostles  to  make  all  nations  dlsci- 
ples  (jia9jtTtvtiv)  by  baptism  and  instruction,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  for  limiting  this  to  those  of  maturer 
age.    Or  do  nations  consist  only  of  men,  and  not  of 
yonth  also^  and  children?    According  to  Ps.  envii,  1, 
'  'all  natfoas,'  and  according  to  Ps.  cl,  6,  'every  thing 
that  bath  breath,'  should  praise  the  Lord  ;  and  that 
these  include  babes  and  sucklings  is  explicitly  told  us 
in  Ps.  viii,  2,  and  Matt,  xxi,  16.    With  this  is  closely 
connected  the  beautiriil  idea,  already  clearly  brought 
out  by  Irenens,  tbe  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  the  faith- 
fal  medium  of  tbe  apostolical  tradition  descending  fivm 
John's  field  of  labn — the  idea  that  Jesus  Christ  be- 
came for  children  a  child,  for  youth  a  yoatti,  for  men 
a  man ;  and  by  Hius  entering  Into  the  variotts  condi- 
tions and  stages  of  our  earthly  existence,  sanctUled  ev- 
ery period  of  life,  infancy  as  well  as  manhood.  The 
Baptist  view  robs  the  Saviour's  infimcy  of  its  profound 
and  cheering  significance." — Schafij  Apogf.  Ck.,  §  148. 

(iti.)  The  BAPTiars  reject  In&nt  baptism,  and  main- 
tain that  tbe  ordinance  is  only  to  be  administered  to 
penons  making  a  profession  Ot  Mth  in  Christ.  The 
argnments  by  which  they  seek  to  miUnttun  this  view 
are  eabstuntially  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  The  commission  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  (Kfark 
xvi,  16, 16)  fixes  instruction  to  tbe  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  belief  in  them  as  prerequisites  to  lutptism. 

2.  The  instances  of  bapdsra  given  In  the  N.  T.  are 
adduced  as  confirming  this  view.  "Those  baptized 
I7  John  <xmfe*mi  their  thu  (Matt,  iii,  6).  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  gave  the  command  to  MocA  and  baptise 
(Katt.  xxvlii,  19;  Hark  xvi,  16,  At  tbe  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  who  fftadfy  rtmnd  the  word  were  bap- 
tised, OEM  they  afterward  continued  steadfastly  in  tbe 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii,  41,  42,  47). 
At  Samaria,  those  who  believed  were  baptized,  both 
men  and  women  (Acts  viii,  12).    The  ennucfa  openly 

,  avowed  his  faith  reply  to  Philip's  statement.  If 
thou  believBst  with  all  thhie  heart  thou  mayest),  and 
mat  down  hito  the  water  and  wia  baptbed  (Acts  viii, 


85,  89).  Saul  of  Tarsus,  after  his  sight  was  restored, 
and  he  bad  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  arose  and  was 
baptized  (Acts  ix,  17, 18).  Cornelius  and  ius  biends 
heard  Peter,  received  tbe  Holy  Ghoel^  and  were  bap- 
tized (Acts  X,  44-48).  Lydia  heard  Paul  and  Silas ; 
the  Lord  opened  her  heart,  and  she  was  baptized,  and 
her  household." 

8.  The  Baptists  farther  assert  that  tbe  N.  T.  afl^ords 
no  single  example  of  infant  baptism.  They  explain 
the  baptisms  of  "booseholds"  by  tbe  assumption  tiiat 
hone  of  their  members  were  infiuts. 

4.  They  aigue  that  If  infknt  baptism  be  a  Christian 
ordinance,  it  must  be  expressly  eqjoined  in  Scripture, 
which  b  not  the  cose. 

5.  They  argue,  finally,  that  as  "Christian  ftith  is  a 
perpmal  matter,  its  profession  ouf^t  to  he  a  matter  of 
free  conviction  and  choice,  which  cannot  be  tbe  case 
with  iniants." 

V.  The  Minitter  of  Beqalitm. — The  administration  hy 
baptism  is  a  function  of  the  ministerial  office  (Matt 
xxvlii,  1&-20).  Bat  ft  Is  the  general  opinion,  both  of 
tbe  Roman  and  Protestant  charcbea,  that  the  presence 
of  an  ordained  minister  is  not  absolutely  etaeniied  to 
the  ordinance,  and  that,  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  Uwfiil 
for  lay  persons  to  baptize.  At  tbe  present  day,  not 
only  lay  baptism,  but  baptism  administered  by  here- 
tics, sehlamatlca,  and  even  (noakea,  b  held  to  ba  vtUd 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  dnrches.  The  Latherans 
also  hold  the  same  view.  Baptism  by  midwives  was 
admitted  by  the  Church  of  England  in  extreme  cases 
down  to  the  Great  Rebellion.  Not  that  it  was  )>elieved 
that  laymen  have  the  right  to  baptize,  but  that,  the 
baptism  having  been  once  performed,  it  is  valid  to 
such  an  extent  that  rebaptism  is  improper.  See  Bap- 
tism (Lay). 

VL  A^wtifioati^fitQiiim.— In  tbe  third  centvytbs 
question  arooe  whether  the  baptism  of  hCTetlcawas  to 

be  accounted  valid,  or  whether  a  heretic  who  returned 
to  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  rebaptized.  In  op- 
position to  tbe  nscge  of  the  Eastern  and  African 
churches,  which  was  defended  by  Cyprian,  the  princi- 
ple was  established  in  the  Koman  Church  under  Ste- 
phen, that  the  right  of  baptism,  if  duly  perflarmed,  was 
always  valid,  and  its  repetition  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  church.  In  the  next  age  Basil  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  followed  Cyprian's  view,  but  by  tbe  in- 
fluence of  Augustine  the  Roman  view  became  the 
prevalent  one ;  but  the  Donatiets  maintained  that  her- 
etics must  be  rebaptized.  See  Dohatibts  (Hagen- 
bach,  Hi$t,  of  Doct.  g  72  and  187,  and  references  there). 
After  the  Refbrmatlon,  the  Roman  Chnrcb,  compelled  by 
its  old  usage  and  principle,  oontinued  to  acknowledge 
tbe  validly  of  Protestant  baptisms,  while  ProtesUnts, 
in  turn,  admit  the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptifm. 

VII,  SpoMorg  or  God/alhert. — Sponsors  (called  also 
godfathers  and  godmothers)  are  persons  who,  at  the 
baptism  of  infants,  answer  for  their  ftatnre  conduct, 
and  solemnly  promise  that  they  will  renounce  the  devil 
and  alt  his  workp,  and  fhUowalifeofpuriW  and  Virtue; 
and  by  these  means  lay  themselves  under  an  incUspen- 
sable  obligation  to  instruct  them  and  watch  over  their 
conduct.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  nnmber  of  godft^ 
thers  and  godmothers  is  reduced  to  two ;  in  the  Church 
of  England,  to  three ;  formerly  the  number  was  not 
limited.  It  is  prohibited,  in  the  Roman  Church,  to 
sponsors  to  marry  their  godchildren,  or  each  other,  or 
either  parent  of  their  godchild ;  not  may  the  baptizer 
many  the  child  baptized  or  its  parent.  The  custom 
of  having  sponsors  is  not  in  use  amoi^;  tiie  dissenting 
denombiations  in  England,  nor  among  the  evangelical 
churches  In  America.  Tbe  parents  are  held  to  be  the 
proper  persons  to  present  their  children  for  baptism, 
and  to  train  them  tip  afterward ;  indeed,  whAe  they 
live,  no  other  persons  can  possibly  take  this  duty  from 
them.  In  the  early  church  tbe  parents  were  com- 
monlr  the  sponsors  of  infants.  Tbe 
DDdertook  tiie  office  of  tjiSli^^hMyAJ^*^ 
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not  to  answer  in  their  iuiimb,  but  to  adnHmish  and  in- 
struct them,  both  before  and  after  baptism.  In  msny 
chDTcbes  this  office  iraa  chiefly  Imposed  upm  the  dea- 
coBi  and  deacon wea.  Tba  only  persmis  excloded 
fmn  tUi  offloa  by  the  anelant  Chnrch  mre  catedm- 
mros,  energtnnens,  hereticfl,  and  penitents ;  also  per> 
sons  not  eotifirmed  are  excluded  by  some  canons.  An- 
ciently one  sponsor  only  was  required  for  each  petvon 
to  be  baptized,  who  was  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
latter  in  the  case  of  adolt  penou ;  in  the  case  of  in- 
ftnts  the  sex  vu  indiflteent.  The  origin  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  sponson  Rwnying  wfthio  the  Ibtbidden  de- 
grees of  spiiitnal  relationship  appears  to  hare  been  a 
Uw  of  Justiaian,  still  extant  in  the  Codex  0ib,  v,  tit 
4,  De  Huptiie,  Leg.  xxvi),  which  fcrbsde  a  godfiitber 
to  marry  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  stood  sponsor 
at  baptism.  The  oonncU  m  TruUo  extended  this  |nt>- 
hlbition  to  the  marrying  the  moiAtr  of  the  liaptJaed  in- 
hnt  (can.  68) ;  and  it  was  sabseqnently  carried  to  sach 
an  extent  that  tba  eooncU  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxtv,  J)e 
As/mm.  SfalriwioHi  cap.  i!)  was  compelled  to  nlaz  it 
in  soma  d^pree.— Mngham,  xi,  viii.    See  SPonsoBa. 

Till.  Ceranoniu,  Placet,  and  Timet  o/Baptim, — 1. 
In  tiie  earUer  ages  of  the  Chtnrcb  ther«  were  several 
peculiaritieB  in  the  mode  of  baptism  which  have  now 
fiUkn  into  disnae,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Soman  Cath- 
olic and  Cheek  eharches.  Among  Aese  naagea  were 
trine  immersion  Q.  e.  dipfdng  ttvee  times^  once  at  the 
naming  of  each  person  in  the  IVinily,  ItetnU.  Ctmt. 
Prax.  xxvi),  anointing  with  iril,  ^ving  milk  and  hon- 
ey to  the  baptized  person,  etc  After  the  cotmdl  of 
Nice,  Christians  added  to  baptism  the  oeramonies  of 
exorcism  and  adjnration,  to  make  evil  sinrite  depart 
from  the  persons  to  be  bapdzed.  They  made  several 
aignings  with  the  cross,  they  used  lifted  candlee,  they 
gave  Mh  to  the  haptiaed  pmon  to  tast«,  and  the  lalest 
toodied  his  nwatti  and  ears  with  spittle,  and  alao  blew 
and  apat  npon  his  ftce.  At  that  tfane  also  baptized 
persons  wore  white  garmentB  till  the  Sunday  following. 

lliree  things  were  required  of  the  catechumens  im- 
mediately before  their  bapdstn ;  (1.)  A  solemn  renun- 
oiatioD  ^  the  devfl ;  (2.)  A  profession  of  fiuth  in  the 
words  of  some  received  creed ;  and  (8.)  An  engage- 
mont  to  Bve  a  Christian  Ufo.  The  ftmn  of  renuncia- 
tion is  given  in  the  Contt,  Apott.  lib.  vii,  cap.  41. 

The  time  of  administering  the  rite  was  subject  to 
various  changes;  at  first  it  was  witliout  limitetion. 
Soon  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  considered  the  most 
^iprq>riato  sea«>n^  and  Easter-eve  deemed  the  most 
■o^od;  afterward,  E^phany  and  the  ftetivals  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  were  selected  in  addition.  Ynm 
the  tenth  century  the  observance  of  the  stated  seasons 
fell  into  disuse,  aild  children  were  reqnhred  to  be  bap- 
tized within  a  month  of  their  birth  (Biu^iam,  Orig. 
Ecckt.  bk.  xi,  ch.  vi;  Coleman,  Ardent  CkrMaaHy, 
ch.  six).   See  Imposition  of  Haitub. 

Until  the  time  of  Justin  Har^  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  fixed  place  for  bqrtism,  which  waa  ad- 
ministered wherever  it  best  sult^ ;  but  In  after  ttmea ' 
haptlsteries  were  bnDt  near  the  churches,  In  which 
idime  baptism  might  be  administered.  Baptinn  was 
not  permitted  to  be  conferred  ui  private  houses  with-  ! 
out  the  bishop's  express  license,  and  persons  eo  bap-  '. 
tized  could  never  be  received  into  priest's  orders  1 
(Council  of  Neoeeaarea,  con.  2).  Such  private  bap-  | 
tisms  were  called  wa^fiamiv^ara.  Afterward  the  . 
font  aiqieara  to  have  been  set  up  In  the  church  pordi,  '. 
and  thence  waa  removed  into  the  church  itself.  See 
Baitistkht, 

2.  The  following  are  the  baptjnnal  ceremonies  of  | 
the  Church  of  Rome,  though  not  all  of  nniversal  obit- ' 
gation:  (1.)  The  child  is  held  without  the  Church,  to 
rignify  an  actual  exclusion  from  heaven,  which  is , 
symbolized  by  the  Church.    (2.)  The  priest  blows 
Area  times  In  the  bee  of  tlie  child,  signifying  ihatktj 
that  the  devil  can  be  displaced  only  by  the  Sjnrit  «t  ■ 
God.   (3.)  Tba  rign  of  the  cross  is  made  on  the  fore- 1 


head  and  bosom  of  the  child.  (4.)  Hie  prieat,  haviv; 
exorcised  the  salt  (to  show  that  the  devil,  until  God 
prevents,  avails  himself  irf  every  creature  in  order  ta 
injure  mankind),  puts  it  into  tiie  mondi  of  flie  ftnfent. 
signifying  by  it  Aat  iriadom  wUdi  diall  pwa»\u 
trim  corruption.  (5.)  The  child  is  exordsed.  (ft.) 
Hk  priest  touches  his  month  and  ears  with  s^va,  {»- 
nouncing  the  word  ^kpiiaiha.  (y.)  Tlie  diild  is  as- 
clothed,  signifying  the  laying  aside  tlie  M  man. 
He  is  presented  by  tin  spmuors,  iriio  represent  die 
Cburob,  (9.)  Hie  ranoneialion  at  the  devil  and  hie 
works  is  made,  (la)  He  la  andnted  wiA  A  (11.) 
Theproffes^noffeithlamade.  (12.)  He  is  qnastion- 
ed  whether  he  will  be  baptized.  (18.)  Tbe  nam  «f 
some  saint  is  given  to  him,  who  shall  be  his  exuni^ 
and  protector.  (14.)  He  is  dij^ied  thrice,  or  water  ta 
poured  thrice  on  his  head.  (16.)  He  receives  the  kiv 
of  peace.  (16.)  He  is  anointed  on  ttie  head,  to  show 
that  by  baptism  be  becomes  a  king  and  a  psiesL  (17.) 
He  lecelves  tiie  limited  taper,  to  marie  that  be  has  be* 
oomeadiildoriight.  (18.)  He  Is  foUsd  In  tin  alb, 
to  show  his  beptinnal  parity  (Elliot^  DOmuatitm  tf 
Aomonum,  i,  211). 

The  practice  of  exotfvmg  vxiler  for  baptism  is  kept 
up  in  the  Roman  Church  to  this  day.  It  k 
thofoughly  pagan  spirit.  The  following  ftMnula,  takes 
from  the  Jt^aak  Bomatamim,  is  used  attlM  twy 
of  exordsingthe  wirter:  **I  exordaedee,  ueatiuecf 
water,  by  God  ■+  the  living,  by  God  +  Uie  true,  br 
QoA  4-  tiie  boly ;  fay  God  who,  in  the  beginning  sepa- 
rated thee  by  a  w<^  frmn  the  dry  land,  whose  Spirit 
over  thee  waa  borne,  who  from  Paradise  CTODmasded 
theetodow."  Then  follows  the  rubric :  "iXUaintA 
Ai*  htmd  divide  the  water,  and  then  pour  aotme  of  it  omr 
the  edge  o/Uu/ont  (omtnl  ihe/bitr  qnarten  nf  thegUe, 
and  then  jroceed  limit  I  exorcise  Owe  also  by  Jesas 
Christ  bis  mly  Sob,  our  Lord,  who,  in  Cana  i^Galilse; 
changed  thee  by  his  wmiderfiiil  power  Into  wine;  lAo 
walked  nptm  thee  on  foot,  .and  who  was  baptized  ia 

thee  by  John  in  Jndiea,  eto. ;  that  thou  mayest  be 

made  water  holy,  water  blessed,  water  which  watibee 
away  our  filth,  and  cleanses  oar  gnDty  stain.  Thee 
tbetefore  I  command — ere^  foul  spirit — every  phan- 
tasm— every  lie — be  thoa  eradicated,  and  put  to  ffi^ 
from  the  creature  of  water ;  that,  to  those  wbo  an  to 
be  baptized  in  it,  it  may  bec<Hne  »  fountain  of  wst* 
springing  np  into  life  eternal,  r^enerating  tben  to 
God  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Gbcet, 
in  the  name  of  the  same  oar  L(»d  Jceus  (Arist,  irtio 
shall  ooma  agabi  to  judge  the  Uviag  and  the  dead,  sad 
tbe  whide  world  1^  ftre,  Amen."  Then  feUon  a 
prayer,  in  which  tbe  priest  sui^lkates  tbe  Alm))^ 
to  send  down  the  "ahobl  of  aAHcnrr"  over  the  wa- 
ters thus  [mpared  tat  the  purpose  of  purificatioD. 
terward  the  rubric  directs  that  "he  gkali  blow  tsbez 
TIHES  npon  the  water,  m  three  different  dtrecHoma,  aeari- 
ingtoa  preacr^ed  ^fignre,  *.  /a  the  nert  place,  heitto 
dqaoiU  the  incente  upon  the  center,  and  to  inomm  tktfM. 
Afteneard,  poitring  of  the  Oil  tfthe  dOadnmam  M> 
Ae  water  after  the  formofaCK)n,keaajit,viAak»i 
fmce.  Let  ^is  font  be  sanctified,  and  made  fruitfo]  br 
the  Oil  of  salvation  for  those  who  are  bixn  again  tboe- 
foy  unto  life  eternal  in  the  name  of  the  Father  +,  snd 
of  tbe  Son  +,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  +,  Amen." 
Tben  follows  another  rubric:  "Nart,hepoiirtinofHe 
Cbbux  after  the  manner  abeae  men^wiMd;  tagkf,  Lrt 
this  infbsion  of  the  Chrism  of  our  Loril  Jesus  Chrirt. 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Ccsnforter,  bo  made  ia  the 
name  of  tbe  sacred  Trinity,  Amen,"  Again:  "A/ler- 
ward  he  tates  the  two  vettett  of  the  before-mentioned  hiif 
Oil  and  Chritm,  and  in  ponring  from  each  M  the  fir* 
of  a  Crois,  he  to^t.  Let  this  mixture  of  tbe  Cfarim  of 
SonctificatioD,  of  tbe  Oil  of  Unction,  aM  of  the  Va- 
ter  of  Baptism,  be  mode  together  in  tbe  name  of  th> 
Father -HiandoftbeSon  •t-,andortheHalyOhe«t+. 
Amen."  FfaiallK  tiie  rnbi^in^D^iBeteas  ftOmn: 
"  TkenAevmam^^mSli^yMSi^^ 
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and  tMe  kohf  OiltmdOa  ui/Wed  Chitra  vUh  the  voter, 
nd  apriailea  it  aU  onr  Ott /bat.  Then  lu  lut 
and  «po»  (lakrt  ia  termei}  medulla  pmit;  tmd  if  aitjf 
Tte  i»  to  be  bt^tiaed,  he  bofAet  him  a*  above.  But  if 
here  it  vo  one  to  be  ftopMied^  he  it /orthwUh  to  vxuh 
imtda,  and  the  water  of  ablutiim  muat  be  pomred  out  iato 
he  aacraritatt  (see  Itit.  Bom.  p.  U.— EUiott,  DdkuaAm 
tfSomamem,  bk.  ii,  ch.  U). 

8.  The  ceremonies  of  baptism  iu  tbe  Protestant 
sharehe*  an  ganerally  very  simple,  consisting,  w  has 
been  said.  In  the  appUcatioa  of  water,  \xy  sprinkling, 
ponrlDK,  or  immersion,  in  the  nsme  of  the  Father,  and 
af  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rltnol  serricea 
ore  fixed  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  oame  (or 
nearly  the  some)  ore  used  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  (see  Prayer-book,  Mimitrt^on  of 
Bt^tiatn).  The  same  forms,  omitting  the  sign  of  the 
crooa,  and  tbon  parts  which  imply  baptismal  ngener* 
atioil  (ex  flpere)  tiid  the  nse  of  sponsors,  is  used  In  tin 
Methodist  Epbcopol  Chnrch  (Di^^me,  pt,  ir,  ch.  i). 
The  Presbyterian  Church  prescribe*  no  complete  rit- 
ual, but  gives  certun  rales  in  the  Dhtetory  for  Wor- 
ehip,  cb.  vii.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Chnrch  prescrUtes 
a  aiinple  and  scriptural  form  (ComftMioM  of  R.  D. 
Chnrdi,  ed.  Ments,  p.  98).  The  0«nn«u  Befimned 
Church  admits  sponsors,  bnt  they  most  be  "in  fnll 
communion  with  some  Christian  chnrch  (Constitution, 
pt.  iv) ;  and  a  form  approaching  to  that  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  is  given  in  the  Prvvieionai  Lit- 
urffjf  of  1858,  p.  204.  The  Lutheran  Church  prescribes 
forms  of  l»ptism  (IMwrgg,  §  4),  and  admits  sponsors, 
who  may  be  tlie  parents  of  the  ehild. 

The  tign  of  the  ente  is  nsedln  baptism  in  the  Greek 
and  Bonsaa  cfanrehes,  and  in  the  Church  of  Eo^and ; 
it  is  option^  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch.  See 
Cboss  in  Baptism. 

IX.  ]Vorh  on  Baptiem.^-Tbi  literature  of  the  sulv 
ject  is  very  ample.  Besides  the  works  cited  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  and  the  writers  on  syBtematic 
theohigy,  see  Baxter,  Piam  Proof  of  Infanta'  Chvrch 
Memimkv  ;  Wall,  lOitory  of  ft^ant  Baptiem, 

with  Galena  Bejheticma  tmd  WalFa  Dtfence,  edited  by 
Cotton  (Oxfbrd,  1686  and  1844, 4  vols.  8vo);  Matthies, 
BaptinuUia  Mrpoaitio  Bibt,-lltet,-l)offinatica  (Berlin, 
1881, 8vo) ;  Lange,  IHe  Kvaderiaufe  (Jena,  18S4,  8to>; 
Walch,  Hiatoria  Padobaptiami  (Jens,  1789) ;  Williams, 
AiOipatkbaptiam  examined  (1789,  2  vols.  12nio) ;  Facta 
and  EwideHcea  on  Baptiam,      ttw  editor  of  Calmet*a 
Dtctionafy  (London,  1816, 2  vols.  8to  ;  condensed  into 
one  voL,  entitled  Apoeleiic  Bcgtliam,  K  Y.  1830, 12mo) ; 
Towgood,  Ditaertationa  on  Ckriatian  Baptiam  (Lond. 
181&,  12mo) ;  Ewing,  E$gag  on  Baptiam  (Glasgow, 
1828);  Bndbaiy,  Duty  aiid  Doctrine  of  Baptim  {Loud, 
1749, 8vo) ;  Woods,  Lecturet  on  Infant  Baptiam  (Ando- 
Ter,lS29,12mo>;  Slicer(MA^p(Mm(K.T.184I,12nw); 
Waidlaw,  Diaaertatim  on  Infant  Baptiam  (Lond.  12ino) ; 
Keander,ifuto3i^J>K;(ruKi,i,229sq.;  Beecher,A^ 
li«8^  to  /Mfwrt  and  Modea  (N.  T.  1849. 12mo) ;  Cole- 
ridge, Worka  (N.  T.  ed.,  v,  187) :  Hibbard,  Chridian 
Bf^lim,  ita  Sttb/eOa,  ifoik,  and  Obligation  (N.  Y.  1846, 
12nio);  UOdiag,  Sacrament  der  Taufe  (Erlang.  1846, 
2  vols.);  Roeser,  Bapttm,  its  Ifature,  Obliffation,  etc. 
(Richmond,  186S,  12mo) ;  Gibson,  The  Faikert  on  Na- 
tan  and  Effeeta  of  Bt^tiam  (Lond.  1854) ;  Cunning- 
ham, Befonitert  and  Theologg  of  Reformation,  Essay 
V ;  Summers  On  Baptiam  (Richmond,  1863,  12mo) ; 
Hall.  Lata  of  BapHrm  (N.  Y.  1846, 12mo) ;  Studien  u. 
Kritiien,  1861,  p.  219  j  Utton  On  the  Church,  248  sq. 
One  of  the  best  traeta  on  infant  baptism  is  Dr.  Miller's, 
No.  VI I  [  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  On 
early  history,  doctrines,  and  usages,  Coleman,  Ancient 
Chrittiamtg,  ch.iiT:;  Schaff,^jwa(o&a/C!birnl,  §  142; 
I^lmer,  Originea  Liturgica,  ii,  166  sq. ;  Procter  On 
Coauun  Pilfer,  861  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Commentaries  ,- 
Darner,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  ofChrik,  i,  168  sq. 

On  the  Baptiat  side :  Gale,  Beplg  to  Wall  (bound  in 
Cetlon's  edition  of  Wall) ;  Booth,  Apoiogffor  the  Btg>- 


tiHa  (TPbnb,  v<A.  ii);  Booth,  PadobapAm  I^eammed 
(Lond.l8S9,8v<ds.8vo};  Gill,  IHmne  Bight  of  Infant 
Baptiam  and  other  Essays  Qn  "CoUectfen  of  Sermons 
and  Tracts,"  Lond.  1773,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Hinton,  ifutoiy 
of  Baptiam  (Phil.  1849, 12m(0;  Robinson,  Hialorg  of 
Baqaiam  (Lond.  1790,  and  later  editions,  4to);  Catsont 
Baptiam  m  Ut  Mode  and  Oi^eela  (Lond.  1844,  8vo; 
Phila.  6th  ed.  1867,  8to)  ;  Noel,  Eisag  on  Chriattan  Bop- 
tiam  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo) ;  Orchard,  Conciae  History  of 
Foreign  Baptiata,  etc.  (Lond.  1838) ;  Curtis,  Progreaa  tf 
Baptiat  Prindplea  (Boston,  1866) ;  Pengilly,  Scriptttre 
Guide  to  BigitiamiPban.l8i6,12ato);  J.  T.  Smith,  Jr. 
gtmenta  for  Ittfant  Baptiam  examintd  (Phila.  1850, 
12mo) ;  Hayne^  The  B<^iat  Denominalion  (N.  Y.  1856, 
12mo) ;  Jewett  On  Baptiam  (Bapt.  Pub.  8oc.) ;  Conant, 
Meaning  and  Urn  of  Be^ptiiein  (N.  Y.  1860,  4to).  On 
sacramental  grace  and  regeneration  by  baptinn,  see 
Grace  ;  Saobahbkts;  Bbobiibbation  (Battib* 

HAL). 

BAPTISM,  LAY,  baptism  administered  by  vnor- 
dained  persons.  In  ordinary  practice,  the  Christian 
Church  has  always  held  that  baptism  should  be  per- 
formed by  orduned  ministers  (see  above,  Miniatert  of 
Baptism'),  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  necessity,  IwptiBm 
may  he  performod  by  any  ChiiBtian,  and  is  valid  if 
performed  according  to  Christ's  order  in  Hatt,  xxviii, 
19.  It  would  be  cleariy  wrong  to  assert  that  lay  bap- 
tism is,  under  all  circumstances,  as  rej^Iar  as  that  by 
a  minister;  but  it  is  also  very  difficult  to.dedde  that 
lay  baptism  is  invalid  where  the  services  of  a  minister 
cannot  be  procured.  The  principle  npon  which  tliis 
view  of  the  case  rests  has  been  thus  fiurly  stated  1^ 
Hooker  (BeeL  Polilg,  bk.  t,  Ixli,  19) :  "  The  grace  of 
baptism  oometh  tiy  donation  from  God  alone.  That 
God  hath  committed  the  ministry  of  baptism  onto  spe- 
cial men,  it  is  for  order's  sake  in  his  church,  and  not 
to  the  end  that  their  authority  might  give  being,  or 
add  force  to  the  sacrament  itself.  That  infants  have 
right  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  we  all  a(^nowledire. 
Charge  tfaem  we  cannot  as  guileful  and  wrongful  pos- 
sessors of  that  wherennto  they  have  ri^it,  by  the  man- 
ifest will  of  the  doiHv,  and  are  not  putiea  onto  any 
defect  or  disorder  in  the  maimer  of  receiving  the  same. 
And,  if  any  such  disorder  be,  we  have  enfficiendy  be- 
fore declared  that,  'delictum  cum  capita  semper  am- 
bulat,'  men's  own  faults  ore  their  own  bsrms."  From 
this  reasoning  (which  appears  to  be  jast),  the  inference 
is,  that  in  the  case  of  Ic^  b^rtism,  in&nts  are  not  de- 
prived of  whatever  benefits  and  privUeges  belong  to 
that  sacrament,  the  administrator,  in  any  instance,  be- 
ing alone  responsible  for  the  nrgency  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  performs  the  rite.  By  the 
rubrics  of  the  second  and  of  the  fifth  of  Edward  V I  it 
was  ordered  thns;  "Tlie  pastors  and  curates  shall 
often  admonish  the  people,  that  without  great  cause 
and  necessity  they  baptize  not  children  at  home  in 
thtdt  houses ;  and  when  great  need  shall  compel  them 
so  to  do,  that  then  they  minister  it  in  this  fashion: 
First,  let  them  that  be  present  call  upon  God  for  his 
grace,  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if  the  time  will  suf- 
fer; and  then  one  of  them  sluill  name  the  child  and 
dip  him  in  the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him,  saying 
these  words :  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Scm,  and  of  die  Holy  Ghost"  Bat  in  the 
revinon  of  the  Prayerbook  oflar  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (1604),  the  rubrics  were  altered  so  as  to 
exclude  entirely  this  authority  fbr  lay  baptiem.  Still, 
such  bap^m  is  not  decided  to  be  invalid.  The  Ro- 
manists admit  its  validity.  See  Procter  On  Common 
Prager,  p.  878, 882 ;  Bingham,  Or^.  Ecd.  bk.  xvi,  ch. 
i,  §  4.  On  the  practice  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  with 
regard  to  lay  baptism,  see  Bingham,  Schola^iad  Hb' 
torg  of  Lag  Baptiam  (1712,  2  vols.),  ch.  iii,  §  6,  ex- 
tracted in  Henry,  Compendium  of  Christian  Antigiatiea, 
Appendix.  See  also  Waterland,  Letters  on  Lag  Bap- 
tiam (  Works,  vol.  x) ;  Hagenbach,  Htatorg  of  Doctrines, 
§  187;  Sammers  On  Baptim^  'fk4^^  OEte-tmiffte- 
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rian  DiroctOTy  for  Worship  decUres  that  "Iwptifin  la 
not  to  be  unnecessnrily  delayed ;  nor  to  be  adniinls- 
tered,  in  any  case,  by  any  private  person,  but  by  a 
minister  of  CfariBtj  called  to  be  the  steward  of  tlifl  mys- 
teries of  God"  (cb.  vU,  §  1).  The  Bcfbrmed  Cotifes- 
sionji,  BO  far  as  they  speak  on  this  point,  (generally 
oppose  lay  baptism  :  see  Cof>f.  Hrlcet.  ii,  20 ;  Conf.  Sco- 
tiai,  xxii.  Comp.  also  Calvin,  Intliliitet,  bk.  It,  ch.  iv, 
§20. 

BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD  (t'-irfp  rwv  viiepvv, 
1  Cor.  XV,  39).  Thii  difficnlt  passage  has  given  rise 
to  muWtndinons  expositions.  Among  tbem  are  the 
following  (liee  also  A  m.  PrtA.  Rn.  Jan.  1863) : 

1,  The  Corinthians  (according  to  Suicer),  and  after 
them  the  Marcionites  and  other  heretics,  practised  a 
sort  of  vicariom  baptism  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
died  unbaptized ;  that  is,  they  caused  a  retation  or 
friend  uf  the  dead  perMn  to  b«  baptiied  Id  his  stead, 
in  the  belkf  that  such  Iwptlsm  would  operate  to  ob- 
tain  the  remission  of  the  sin*  of  the  deceased  in  the 
other  world  (Chrj-sostom,  Horn,  xl  m  1  Cor.,  and  Ter- 
tnlllan  c^^mtra  Marcion,  lib.  v,  cap.  10).  The  apostle 
then  drew  an  argument  fVom  the  tioretical  practice  to 
prove  their  belief  in  the  resarrection. 

2.  Chrysoetom,  however,  declares  that  Paul  refers 
to  the  declaration  made  by  each  catechumen  at  his 
baptism,  of  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
meaning  to  say  this :  "  If  there  is,  in  fact,  no  resnrrec- 
Uon  of  the  dead,  why,  then,  art  thou  baptized  for  the 
dead,  i.  e.  the  body  ?"  An  improvement,  perhaps,  upon 
this  interpretation  would  be  to  consider  the  ancient 
martyrs  to  be  referred  to,  over  whose  remains  the 
churcties  were  often  built  (probably,  however,  not  as 
yet),  in  which  sncb  vows  were  taken. 

8.  Among  the  best  interpretations  is  that  of  Span- 
hehn  (see  Wolf,  Cur.  in  M  T.  in  loc.),  which  considers 
"the  dead"  to  be  martyrs  and  other  believers,  who, 
by  firmness  and  cheerful  hope  of  resurrection,  have 
given  in  death  a  worthy  example,  by  which  others  were 
also  animated  to  receive  baptism.  Still,  this  meanintr 
would  be  almost  too  briefly  and  enigmatically  express- 
ed, when  no  particnlar  reason  for  it  is  known,  while 
also  tile  allu^on  to  the  exemplaiy  death  of  many 
Christians  could  chiefly  apply  to  the  mar^TS  alone,  of 
whom  there  were  as  yet  none  at  Corinth.  This  inter- 
pretation, however,  m^iy  perhaps  also  be  improved  if 
Chri$l  be  considered  as  prominently  refeired  to  among 
these  deceased,  by  virhie  of  whose  resurrection  all  his 
followers  expect  to  be  likewise  raised. 

4.  Olsbausen's  interpretation  is  of  a  rather  donlitfiil 
character.  The  meatdng  of  the  passage  he  takes  to 
be,  that  "all  who  are  converted  to  the  church  are 
baptized  Ji>r  the  good  of  the  dead,  as  it  requires  a  cer- 
tain number  (Rom.  xi,  12-25),  a  '  fulness'  of  believers, 
before  the  resurrection  can  take  place.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  is  baptized  ia  fhr  the  good  of  believers 
collectively,  and  of  those  who  have  already  died  in  the 
Lord."  Oisbansen  Is  himself  aware  that  the  apostle 
could  not  have  expected  that  such  a  dilBcuIt  and  re- 
mote idea,  which  he  himself  calls  "a  mysterj',"  would 
be  understood  by  his  readers  without  a  further  ex< 
planatioo  and  develo{iment  of  bis  doctrine.  He  there- 
fore proposes  an  explanation,  In  which  it  is  argiied 
that  the  miseries  and  hardships  Christians  have  to 
struggle  against  In  this  life  can  only  be  compensated 
by  resurrection.  Death  caoses,  as  it  were,  vacancies 
in  the  full  ranks  of  tiw  believerti,  wbicb  are  agun  fill- 
c(I  up  by  other  individnals.  "  ^Vhat  would  it  profit 
those  who  are  baptized  in  the  place  of  the  dead  (to  fill 
up  their  place  In  the  community)  if  there  be  no  resur- 
rection ?" — Kitto,  8.  V, 

'6.  None  of  these  explanations,  however,  well  suits 
the  signification  of  vWp,  "for,"  i.  e.  »  hehtUfqf,  oh 
tKCOtmt  of,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  consistent  in  other 
respecta.  Dr.  Tregelles  (PnnUd  Text  of  the  Gr.  Test. 
p.  916)  has  proposed  a  slight  emendation  of  the  text 
that  appears  to  obviate  the  difficulty  almost  entirely. 


It  consists  simply  in  the  following  punctuation :  "  El» 
what  sIiilII  they  do  which  are  baptized  ?  £lt  is]  ior 
the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,"  L  e.  we  are 
tized  merely  In  the  name  of  (for  the  sake  of,  out  of  r». 
'  gard  to)  dead  persons,  namely,  Christ  and  the  prcfb- 
.  ets  who  testified  of  him.  This  interpretation  ren^ 
I  No.  3  above  more  easy  of  adoption. 

Treatises  entitied  Dt  baptumo  iirip  nw  va^v 
I  have  been  written  by  Schmidt  (Argent.  1656).  faloo 
:  (Viteb.  16&4),  Deutsch  (Regiom.  1698),  Grade  (Giyph. 
1690),  Hasnus  (Brem.  1726).  HOller  (Roet.  166^,  Olf 
:  arius  (Lips.  1704),  Seichmann  (Vlteb.  1662).  Scbenck 
(Franeq.  1667),  Zeutschner  (Fcft.  a.  V.  1706X  P*"'"-" 
!  (Col.  1792),  "Neumann  (Jen.  1740),  N<Jbling  (Sus.  1784), 
'  Richter  (Zwic.  1808),  Heumann  (Isen.  1710,  Jen.  174''). 
Streccius  (Jen.  1736). 
I    BAITISM  OF  THE  DEAD,  a  superstitious  cBston 
which  anciently  prevailed  among  the  pea[de  in  Aftica 
I  of  baptizinK  tiie  dead.    Tfie  third  conndl  of  Carthage 
(canon  vi)  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  of  which  ignorant 
Christians  were  fond,  and  forbids  "to  believe  that  the 
dead  can  be  baptized."    Gregory  Mazianzen  also  ob- 
serves that  the  same  superstitions  opinion  prevailed 
among  some  who  delay^  to  be  baptized.    It  it  alw 
mentioned  by  Philastrius  (/>e  Hares,  cap.  2)  as  ibe 
general  error  of  the  Montanisle  or  Cataphrygians,  that 
the}-  baptized  men  after  death.  The  practice  seems  t^ 
be  fbonded  ou  a  vain  opinion  that  when  men  hadnc> 
lected  to  receive  baptism  during  their  life,  some  com- 
pensation might  be  made  tor  this  default  by  rec«v'nie 
it  after  death.    See  Burton,  Bompton  J>cti(m,art.7'^: 
Biui^ham,  Oriff.  Kccl.  bk.  xi,  ch.  iv,  §  S. 

BAPTISM'  OF  FIRE.    The  words  of  John  th^ 
Baptist  (MaU.  iii,  11),  "  Ha  tttat  cameth  after  me  sh:ll 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  bar* 
given  occasion  to  various  interpretations.    SoiD'  <^ 
the  fathers  (o.  g.  John  Daroascenas)  hold  it  to  mein 
,  the  everlastin  g?  fire  of  hell,    Othen  of  the  father  (a- 
I  Chrysostom,  ffom.  11  in  MafiJ)  declare  that  byjSrr  io 
;  this  passage  the  Baptist  means  the  Holy  Spirit,  who. 
as  fire,  should  destroy  the  pollutions  of  sin  in  the  n- 
generation  conferred  by  holy  baptism.   Others  aguo. 
I  as  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  as  well  as  Origen,  bdlen  it 
!  to  mean  a  purifying  fire  through  wbidh  the  futbfbl 
'  shall  pass  before  entering  Paradise,  thus  giving  rin 
'  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory.    Others  think 
that  it  means  the  fire  of  tribuUtions  and  sorrows:  (Ah- 
i  ers,  the  abundance  of  graces;  others,  the  fire  of  p«ii- 
I  tence  and  self-mratification,  etc,  (Suicer,  T^eaoarv.  p. 
629).    Some  old  heretics,  as  the  Selendans  and  He^ 
'  mians^  nndentood  the  passage  literally,  and  matntaia- 
1  ed  that  material  fire  was  necessary  in  the  adminiv 
:  tration  of  baptism ;  but  we  are  not  told  either  how,  or 
\  to  what  part  of  the  body  they  ajqilied  it,  or  wbethei 
I  they  obliged  the  baptized  to  pass  through  or  over  the 
,  flames,  Valentinus  reboptized  tboee  who  had  receiml 
baptism  oat  of  his  sect,  and  drew  them  throngfa  the 
'  fire ;  and  Heraclum,  who  is  cited  by  Clemens  Ale.\- 
I  andrinos,  says  that  some  aiqilied  a  nd-bot  Iron  letk 
I  ears  of  ttie  baptized,  as  if  to  impnas  on  them  wdb 
'  mark. 

The  simple.<it  and  most  natural  view  is  that  the  fA*- 
sage  is  not  to  l>e  interpreted  of  any  separate  fiirni  of 
Iwptism  from  that  "with  the  Holy  Ghost;"  bntthr 
'  expression  "  with  fire"  is  epexefi^tical,  or  explaDStarr 
of  the  words  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost."    SnA  a  mnle 
'  of  expression,  in  which  tbe  connecting  particle  tad 
'  only  introduces  an  ampllflcation  of  the  former  idea,  is 
very  common  in  tbe  Solptnres.  The  sense  will  there- 
■  fore  be,  "  He  shall  baptize  yoo  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  through  the  outward  sj-mbol  of  fire,"  viz.  the  "cloven 
tontrues  like  as  of  fire"  (Acts  ii,  3).    See  pEXXEtxwr: 
]  koLT  GHon-.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  agskrf 
tills  view,  that  "  fire"  elsewhere  is  the  symbol  of  no- 
'  geance  or  destruction,  and  that  in  all  the  parallel  pa^ 
sages  it  has  tbb  Import  (sM-KuinOLiakK,).  Itw^aU 
I  therefore  be  moAigi^»^riM«  WUuMind  the  flefv 
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taptism  to  be  tbe  temporal  and  eternal  punlsliiiMats 

o  which  the  Jews  were  exposed,  ia  contrast  with  the 
spiritual  baptism  offered  as  the  other  altematire  (comp. 
he  context  in  Matt,  and  Luke ;  also  the  parallel  pas- 
lages  in  Acts).    See  Kirb. 

Baptismal  Formula  (Matt.  xxviU,  19).  See 
Baptism;  Trisity;  Sacbamkst. 

Baptismal  Regeneration.  See  Baftish;  Re- 

OEMEKATIOS. 

Baptist,  John  the.   Se«  Joan  (thb  Baptist). 

Baptist  DsNOxiKATiOH.   S«e  Baptists. 

Baptistery,  a  place  or  room  set  apart  for  per- 
florming  luptism.    We  have  no  account  in  the  New 
Teetament  of  any  such  sepamted  places.    John  and 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  baptized  in  the 
Jordan.    Btat  baptism  could  be  administered  in  other 
places  (we  Acts  viii,  86, 87 ;  xvi,  18-16).    There  was 
a  public  baptism  of  three  thotuand  converts  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Acta  H,  41),  but  no  account  is  given 
of  the  place.   Examples  also  occur  In  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  of  baptism  in  private  houses.    Passages  in 
the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  and  Tertullian 
show  t  bet,  during  theirtime,  there  were  no  baptisteries. 
In  later  times  the  baptistery  woe  one  of  the  fxedra,  or 
buildiogs  distinct  from  the  church  itself,  and  consist- 
ed of  the  porch,  where  the  person  about  to  be  baptized 
made  the  oonfeerion  of  Mth,  and  an  loner  room,  where 
tbe  ceremony  was  performed.    Thus  it  remained  till 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  ba})tisterA'  was  taken  into 
tbe  church  porch,  and  afterward  into  the  church  it- 
self.    The  ancient  baptisteries  were  sometimes  called 
fwriirrqpia  (iUvmiiatona),  either  because  baptism  was 
sometimes  called  fwrtt/ioc,  jSmMOfum,  or  because 
they  were  places  of  illamination  or  instruction,  preced- 
ing baptism,  where  tbe  catechumens  were  taugfat  the 
lirrt  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.    We  occasion- 
ally meet  with  the  word  Ko\vfti3ii9pa,  or  pitcina  (the 
fnnt).    The  octagonal  or  circular  fomi  was  adopted, 
surmounted  with  a  dome,  anil  the  baptister}-  was  sitn- 
ated  at  tbe  entrance  to  the  principal  or  wcoti^rn  tCBta. 
These  edifices  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  since  one 
waa  prepMred  for  the  ceremonial  of  tbe  bapUsm  of  Cle- 
vis.   It  is  not  possible  to  decide  at  what  period  they 
liegan  to  be  multiplied,  and  at  length  united  to,  or 
changed  into  parish  churches ;  yet  it  appears  that  tbe 
alteration  took  place  when  stated  seasons  of  baptism 
ceased,  and  the  right  of  administration  was  coded  to 
all  presbyters  and  deacons.    The  word  bapti^ry  is 
now  applied  also  to  the  baptismal  font — Bingham, 
Orig.  Jicele*.  bk.  vlii,  cb.  Til,  §  1-4 ;  Parrar,  a.  v. 

Baptiats,  a  name  given  to  those  ChrlBtian  denom- 
inations which  reject  the  validity  ofinfont  baptism,  and 
hold  that  the  ordinance  of  bnptism  can  be  administered 
only  to  those  who  have  made  a  personal  profesxion  of 
faith  in  Christ.  The  Baptist  churches  also,  in  general, 
maintain  that  tbe  entire  immersion  of  the  body  is  the 
only  scriptural  mode  of  baptism ;  yet  the  Mennonites, 
who  are  generally  regarded  as  Baptists,  use  sprinkling. 
The  name  BaptUt,  as  aseamed  by  the  Baptist  denom- 
inotioiu,  of  Goarsa  implies  that  tbey  alone  malntidn  tbe 
Christian  doctrine  and  pnustice  of  baptism ;  and  In  this 
sense  their  right  to  this  duUndtw  name  is  denied  by 
all  other  Christian  denominations,  as  well  as  tbe  simi- 
lar claims  of  the  Unitarians  and  (Roman)  Catholics  to 
their  respective  names.  But,  as  established  by  usage, 
without  having  regard  to  its  original  siguiii cation,  it 
it  now  generally  adopted.  The  name  AnabaptUt  Is 
rejected  hy  the  Baptists  as  a  term  of  reproach,  liecaose 
they  protest  against  lieing  identified  with  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Monster,  and  as  also  incorrect,  because  most 
of  their  members  receive  the  rite  for  the  first  time  on 
tiieu"  admission  to  a  Baptist  church. 

I.  Hatory.  —  l.  Before  the  tirleenth  Cfn/ury.  — All 
BapliKts,  of  course,  claim  that  the  apnstolic  chorch 
was  esioitUlly  Baptist,  and  that  inbnt  baptism  is  an 


innovatioii.  Bat  Baptist  writers  differ  concerning  the 
time  of  the  introdnction  of  infont  baptism,  and  also  as 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  trace  an  ttsoi- 
Urrupfed  tucctaiion  of  Baptist  cburches  from  the  apos- 
tles' time  down  to  the  present.  Some  Baptist  writers 
have  attempted  to  trace  this  socceseioD,  ae  Orchard 
(ffutory  of  Fortiffn  Baptittt,  Lond.  1888),  who  givef^ 
as  the  samming  up  of  his  researches,  that  "all  Chris- 
tian communities  during  the  first  three  centuries  were 

I  of  the  Baptist  deuominotion  in  constitution  and  prac- 
tice.   In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Novatian 

I  Baptists  established  separate.and  independent  societies, 

I  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  age,  when 
these  communiUes  were  succeeded  by  the  Paterines, 
which  continued  antil  tbe  Kefomution  (1&17).  Tbo 
Oriental  Baptist  chinches,  with  their  successors,  tbe 
PanlidsDS,  continued  in  theh  parity  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  they  viuted  France,  resnscitating  and 
extending  the  Christian  profession  in  Langnedoc,  where 

I  they  floofished  till  the  crusading  army  scattered,  or 

'  drowned  in  blood,  one  million  of  unoffending  profess- 
ors. The  Baptists  in  I^edmont  and  Germany  ore  ex- 
hibited as  existing  under  differrat  names  down  to  the 
RefonnatioD.  These  cbnrchea,  with  tbeir  genuine  sac- 
cesaoni,  the  Mennoniles  of  Holland,  are  connectedly 
and  chronologically  detailed  to  the  present  period." 

This  view  is,  however,  far  fVom  being  shared  by  all 
Baptists.  The  leading  Baptist  Quarterly  of  America, 
l%e  C&riitian  Heviete  (Jan.  1655,  p.  28),  remarks  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  We  know  ef  no  assumption  more  arrogant, 
and  more  destitute  of  proper  historic  support,  than  that 
which  claims  to  be  able  to  trace  the  distinct  and  un- 

'  broken  existence  of  a  chorcfa  enbatantially  Baptist 
from  the  time  of  the  aposties  down  to  onr  own."  Thus 
also  Cutting  {flutoric  Vift^caHom,  Boston,  1869,  p.  14) 
remarks  on  such  attempts :  "  I  h&ve  little  confidence 
in  the  results  of  any  attempt  of  that  kind  which  bavo 

;  met  my  notice,  and  I  attach  little  value  to  inquiries 
panned  for  the  predetermined  pnrpote  «f  sucb  a  deic- 

:  onstration." 

i    The  non-Baptist  historians  of  the  Christian,  Chtiidi 
almost  unanimously  assert  that  in&nt  baptism  was 
I  practised  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  [see  Baf- 
I  tish],  and  generally  maintain  that  no  organized  body 
I  holding  Baptist  principles  can  be  found  before  the  rise 
I  of  tbe  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  about  U20.    See  Pauu- 
;  ctAita ;  LoLUABDs ;  Waldbhsbs.   Somi  after  the  An- 
\  altaptiste,  Henno  (q.  v.)  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the 
'  Roman  church,  and  w^nized  (after  1586)  a  Baptist 
denomination,  which  spread  widely,  especially  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  saA  still  e^sts.    See  Hehmo- 

MITRS. 

2.  Grfot  J^ritOMi.— Whether  and  to  what  extent  Bap- 
1  tist  principles  were  held  In  Grest  Britain  before  tbe 
I  sixteenth  century  is  still  a  matter  of  historic  contro- 
I  versy.  In  loS6  Henry  VIII  ordered  sixteen  Dutch- 
'  men  to  be  put  to  death  for  being  Anabaptists,  and  in 

1639,  80  persons  were  exiled  because  they  rejected  in- 
\  fant  baptism.  Tbe  general  pardon  of  1550  excepted 
\  tbe  Baptists.  Elizabeth  commanded  all  Anabaptists 
I  to  depart  out  of  tbe  kingdom  within  21  days.  King 
I  James  refused  all  conceMions  to  Baptists,  aa  well  as  to 
I  Xonconfftfmists  in  general.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
'  seventeenth  century,  Mr.  Smyth  (1610),  a  leading  min- 
;  ister  among  tbe  Baptists,  published  a  work  against 

persecution,  but  it  called  forth  a  new  proclamation 
'  against  the  Baptists  and  their  books,  and  in  1611,  an- 
;  other  Baptist,  Mr.  Wightman,  was  burned.  Cromwell 
I  protected  the  Baptists,  but  they  were  nguin  persecuted 
'  under  Charles  II  and  James  If.  The  Toleration  Act 
I  of  William  III,  1689,  recognised  them  as  the  third 

dissenting  denomination.  The  first  Baptist  chorcbes 
,  were  Armiuian ;  a  C&lvinistic  Baptist  church  was  cs- 
I  tablished  about  1638.    In  1640  there  were  7  Baptist 

congregations  in  London,  and  about  40  more  in  the 

country.  Those  who  bdd  Armlnim^ews  received 
,  the  name  Gtnerdt,  those  T^,iS^^<fe^9S^itw». 
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ths  tuuM  Partiealar  Baptists.  Many  G«iienl  Bap- ]  iBiuidod  In  Bhode  Island,  wMt  Aill  and  entite  fkMte 
tlila  adopted  Aiianuni  and  Socinianbm  ;  and  in  1770,  \  of  oonMience.  Rhode  Island  thos  bectune  the  fina 
the  orthodox  portion  seceded,  and  formed  what  it .  Christian  state  which  ever  granted  full  reli^oos  lib- 
known  as  the  "  Comm<^ien  of  GatenU  BapHtU."  ,  erty.  In  the  other  British  colonies  the  persecatko 
Id  1792  William  Carey  prevailed  on  the  Nottingham  ,  af^inst  the  Baptists  continoed  a  long  time.  Mam- 
Assodation  to  fixmd  the  Baptut  Mmionary  Sodety,  an  i  chusetts  issued  laws  against  them  in  1644,  impriwacd 


event  of  the  ntmost  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  in  general,  for  from  it  dates  the 
awakening  of  •  new  zmI  In  the  Eorupean  and  Amer- 
ican cboidiea  for  the  conTerBion  of  Uw  pagan  world. 
In  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  reported  at  its 
"Jubilee"  that  it  had  translated  the  Scriptures,  whol- 
ly or  in  part,  into  forty-four  languages  or  dialects  of 
India,  and  printed,  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  In  foreign 
laui^nages  nearly  half  a  millioa. 

Anong  the  earlioBt  wtiten  of  Uie  Baptist  denomi- 
nation in  England  were  Edward  Barker,  Samuel  Bich- 
ardson,  Christopher  Blackwood,  Hansard  KnoUya, 
Francis  Corn  well,  and  ui  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 


several  Baptists  in  1651,  and  banished  others  ia  ISffi. 
In  1680  the  doors  of  a  Baptist  neeting-honse  were 
nailed  up.  In  Nev  "YoA.  laws  were  iaaned  agsiatt 
them  in  166S,  in  Vlrgfaiia  in  1664.  WIUi  the  begta- 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  tin  peraaention  greialr 
abated.  They  were  released  from  tithes  in  1727  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1739  in  New  Hampshire  and  Coc- 
necticut,  but  not  befote  1786  in  Virginia.  The  spnad 
of  their  principles  was  gfeatiy  hindered  these  pcr- 
secntiona,  eqiedaUy  in  the  South,  where  in  1776  tli^ 
counted  about  100  societies.  After  the,  RevofaitiM 
tliey  spread  with  extraordinary  ra[Kidity,  espeoally  in 
the  South  aud  South-west,  and  were  inferior  in  tins 


teenth  centny,  Jeremiah  Ivea,  John  Tombes,  John  1  respect  only  to  the  Methodists.  In  1817  a  triennial 
Noroott,  Henry  D'Anvers,  Benjamin  and  Elias  Keach,  general  convention  was  organized,  which,  however. 
Edward  Hutchiosoo,  Thomas  Grantham,  Nebemiah  '  has  since  been  discontinued.    In  1S45  the  discnssioo 


Cox,  D.D.,  Thomas  ila  Laonne,  and  Or.  Bnasell  Col- 
lins. But  by  flu-  the  most  celebrated  <tf  all  Bi4>tist 
writers  is  John  Banyan.  J<^  Milton  also  is  clabned 
by  the  Baptists,  though  not  as  a  member  of  their  da- 
nomination,  at  least  as  a  pro&ssor  of  Uieir  distinctive 
principles;  for  they  say  be  "composed  liis  two  most 
elaborate,  painstaking  volumes  to  prove  from  the 
Scriptures  the  divine  origin  and  aotbority  of  the  dis. 
tinguishing  {winciples  of  Baptists.' '  Anumg  the  Bap- 
tist wrhara  in  tiie  eariy  part  of  the  aigbteenth  century 
were  Samuel  Ewen,  John  Biine,  Benjamin  Beddome, 
the  three  Stennetts  (Joseph  Stennett,  Joseph  Sten- 
nett,  Jan.,  D.D.,  Samuel  Stennett,  D.D.),  John  Ev- 
ans, LL.D.,  J.  H.  Evans,  Dr.  Gale,  the  famous  Dr. 
Gill,  Joseph  Bummghs,  William  Zoat,  Caleb  Evans, 
D.D.,  Abraham  Booth,  and  Joseph  Jenkins.  Toward 
the  dose  of  the  last  and  the  beginDing  of  the  present 
eentuiy,  the  Baptist  denomination  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  writers,  among  whom  were  William  Jones, 
Thomss  Llewellyn,  William  Richards,  Kobert  Hall, 
John  Foster,  Andrew  Fuller,  Christopher  Anderson, 
and  Joseph  Ivimey.  The  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox  (a  Baptist 
writer)  states  (fincge.  Metrop.),  however,  that,  "till 
of  lata  years,  B^ilist  literature  must  be  regarded  as,  on 
the  wlrale,  somewhat  btferior."  Cox  enumerates  among 
the  great  men  of  the  English  Baptists,  *'  Gale  and  Car- 
son for  Greek  schoUrsbip ;  GUI  for  Hebnw  knowledge 
and  rabbinical  lore ;  Carey  for  Oriental  research ;  Ful- 
ler for  theological  wisdom  and  controversial  acuteness ; 
Hughes  for  the  union  of  elegant  taste  and  public  aeal 
in  tbe  formation  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies ;  Fos- 
ter for  the  reach  and  profundity  of  bis  mind;  and  Halt 


of  the  slavery  question  led  to  a  divisiao  of  tbe  North- 
era  and  Soutiiem  Baptists.  The  destruction  of  slav- 
ery, in  consequence  of  the  lUlure  of  the  Great  Bebellioa 
and  the  adoption  the  constitotiobal  ameDdmem  ia 
186fi,  led  to  efforts  to  reunite  the  societies  of  tbe  Ncrtb- 
em  and  the  Southern  States.  Tbe  Northern  associa- 
tions generally  expressed  a  desire  to  co-operate  agsio 
with  tbeir  Southern  brethren  in  tbe  fellowsliip  of 
Christian  labw,  but  they  demanded  from  tbe  Sootiieni 
associations  a  profession  of  toyal^  to  tbe  United  States 
government,  and  they  themselves  deemed  H  oeceBarr 
to  repeat  the  testimony  which,  daring  the  war,  tber 
had,  at  each  annual  meeting,  borae  against  (Jsvery, 
The  Southern  associations  ^t  met  during  tbe  vesr 
1865  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  continuing  theb  for- 
mer separate  societies,  and  against  fratemizatioD  whk 
the  Northern  societies.  They  censured  the  Ameriraa 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  for  proposing,  witb- 
oat  consultation  or  co-operation  with  the  churcbn. 
associations,  conventions,  or  ofganlied  boards  of  tk 
Southern  States,  to  appoint  ministers  and  misrionaiicf 
to  preach  and  raise  churches  within  tbe  bounds  of  tbe 
Southern  associations.  Some  of  tbe  Southern  associ- 
ations, like  that  of  Virginia,  conseqnentiy  advised  tbe 
churches  "to  decline  any  oo-operation  or  feUowsb^ 
with  any  of  tbe  miasiiMiuieBi  ministers,  or  ^ents  of 
the  American  Bqitist  Home  Wsdon  Society."  A 
number  of  negro  Baptist  churches  in  the  .Southern 
States  separated  JVom  the  Southern  associatims,  »nd 
either  connected  themselves  with  those  <^  the  Nortli, 
or  organised,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Nortbeni 
missionaries,   independent  associatioas.  Diviaau 


u  tike  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  writeta,  and,  per- ;  among  tiie  Amerieao  Baptists  oonuneBeed  aeily  Is 


baps,  tbe  greatest  of  Englidi  pieacbers."  Here  re-|take  pUoe;  see  Six-Pbimciplb  Baftuis  ;  Sev- 
centiy,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spargeon  acquired  the  repute-  ]  entb-dat  Baptists  ;  Sktkkth-dat  Gbrkah  Bxr- 
tion  of  beujg  one  of  tbe  most  popular  preachers  of  the  I  TIST8;  AKTi-mssiow  Baptibts;  Frbb-wilj.  Baf^ 
nineteenth  century.  Sir  Morton  Peto  has  become  ai  tists;  Disciples;  ChorcbofGod.  Some divisioai 
prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.    See ;  have  become  extinct,  as  the  Bogeratet,  organiaed  in 


Crowell,  LUeraOtrt  of  Amerwjn  BcmtiiU  in  Mmuntarv 
JiiUbe(p.400,405). 

8.  United  Afitfep.— Tbe  Baptist  cbnrcbes  in  the 
United  Sutes  owe  their  origin  to  Kogw  Williams  (q. 
v.),  who,  before  Us  Immersion,  was  an  EpiscopaUan 
minister.  He  was  persecuted  for  opposing  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  state  in  ecclesiastical  affidrs  and  for 


1680  in  Connecticut,  and  called  after  Jonathan  Bogert. 
They  observed  the  seventh  day  instead  of  Sunday,  and 
believed  in  spiritual  marriages.  The  Free  or  Opt* 
Commimim  BegaHtU,  who  were  wganiied  aboot  1810^ 
imited  in  1841  with  tbe  Froe-wiU  Baptists. 

The  Baptist  literature  of  the  United  States  begtnt 
in  tbe  seventeenth  century  with  the  pleas  of  Roger 


principles  which  "tended  to  Anabaptism."    In  1689 1  Williams  and  his  companion,  John  Clarius  for  religioiis 


be  was  immersed  by  Ezekiel  Holliman,  and  hi  turn 
immersed  HolUmaa  and  ten  others,  who  with  him  or- 
ganized a  Baptist  Church  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
A  few  years  before  (1685),  tboagb  unknown  to  Wil- 
liams, a  Baptist  preacher  of  England,  Hansard  Knol- 


tiberty.  Contributions  to  the  denominational  litera- 
tore  we^e  also  made  by  the  Wightmans,  of  Connecti- 
cat  (Valentine,  Timothy,  and  John  Guo),  tbe  tm 
Abel  Morgans,  John  Callender,  and  Benjamin  GriiBtlL 
The  first  Baptist  book  on  Systematic  Theology  was 


lys,  had  settled  in  New  Hampshire  and  taken  charge '  published  in  1700  by  the  Rev.  John  Watts.  Aboal 
of  a  church  in  Dover ;  but  he  resigned  in  16S9  and  re- '  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Bev.  Itaac 
turned  to  England.  Williams  obtained  in  1644  a '  Backus  commenced  his  literary  career.  He  was  fol- 
charter  for  tiie  colony  which  be  and  his  associates  had .  lowed  by  the  Rev.[);^,,gkai|||iae,,fii^]^^  Edwards, 
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lanrnel  Shepord,  Rev.  William  Rogers,  Rev.  Skhwd 
'urxEiAn,  and  the  eccentric  John  Leland.  Frnitful 
iitbors  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were 
Tiomas  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  Holcombe,  Jamw 
l&nnitig,  D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Stanford,  Rev.  Dr.  Mercer, 
lev,  A.  BioadduB,  Rev.  J(mathan  Maxey,  D,D.,  and 
fte-v.  William  Suaghton,  D.D.  The  literatare  of  the 
aat  fifty  years  is  very  nnmeroiis.  Wa  giv«  below 
^from  Crowdl,  Uteratnie  of  the  Ameilcan  Baptists 
lurixiK  the  last  fifty  years,  in  J/tajiiMrjr  AMm,  N,  T. 
1866,  p.  406-466)  a  list  of  the  moat  important  denoml- 
notional  works  of  Baj^t  aotfaors,  and  of  the  moet 
important  contribntions  of  Baptist  aatfaors  to  religious 
and  general  litenttare. 

A.  HetionunaHotMd  lUerattm.  —  a.  Didactic,  i- Jesse 
Meroer,  of  Georgia  (on  Ordination;  Cburch  Authority; 
Xxird's  Snpper) ;  Andrew  Broaddns,  Vs.  (Church  Dis- 
cipline) ;  W,  Crowell,  111.  (Church  Members'  Manu- 
al) ;  "Warham  Walker,  N.  Y.  (Church  DiscipUne) ;  E. 
Savage  (Church  Discipltne);  J.  L.  Reynolds  (Church 
Order) ;  Tfa.  F.  Curtis  (Progress  of  Baptist  Principles ; 
Commanion) ;  Fr.  Wayland  (Principles  and  Practices 
of  Baptist  Churches);  D.  C.  Haynes  (The  Baptist  De- 
ttominatioD);  E.  T.  Hiscox  (Church  Directory);  W. 
Jewell,  S.  W.  I^nd,  HIU,  R.  Puller,  T.  L.  Davidson, 
K.  M.  Crawford,  E.  Tnmey,  W.  C.  Duncan,  H.  6. 
Clarke  (Baptism) ;  A.  N.  Arnold  (Communion) ;  J.  L. 
Dagg  (Chnrch  Order).  6.  ^tstorKo/.— Bened!ct(Hist. 
of  Baptists,  the  standard  American  work);  Duncan 
(Early  Baptists) ;  W.  Garomell  (American  Baptist  Mis- 
sions) ;  W.  Hi^ciu  (Baptist  Church  transplanted  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  World) ;  J.  Newton  Brown  (Hist, 
of  Bapt.  Pobllcation  Society ;  Baptist  Martyrs ;  Simon 
Henno) ;  F.  Denniron  (Baptists  and  their  Principles) ; 
S.  S.  Cutting  (Provinces  and  Uses  of  Baptist  Historj  ). 
c.  PoUmic  (sf^inst  other  denominations). — S.  Wilcox, 
D.  Haacall,  Th.  Baldwin,  G.  Foote,  J.  T.  Hinton,  W. 
Hague,  J.  Richards,  J.  J.  Woolsey,  C.  H.  Hosken,  B. 

B.  C.  Howell,  E.  Tnmey,  G.W.  Anderson,  J.  T.  Smith, 
T.  G.  Jones,  S.  Henderson,  A,  C.  Dayton  (the  latter 
two  specially  against  Methodism),  d.  Apologetic  (in 
defence  of  Baptist  jntndi^).  —  Among  those  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Baptists  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  T.  Baldwin,  J.  Mercer,  D.  Sharp,  Spen- 
cer C.  Cone,  A.  Broaddus,  D.  Merrill,  G.  F.  Davis,  H. 
J.  Ripley,  Bamas  Sears,  J.  B.  Taylor,  T.  F.  Curtis,  J. 
Knapp,  A.  N.  Arnold,  W.  Crowell,  H.  Harvey,  John 
L.  Waller,  A.  Hovey,  C.  H.  Pendleton,  H.  V.  Kitz 
UiHer,  Wniard  Jodd,  James  Pyper,  J.  M.  C.  Breaher, 
M.  G.  Clarke,  J.  Wheaton  SnUth.  Among  the  writers 
defending  the  denominational  view  of  Baptism  are  D. 
Merrill,*  H.  Holcomb,  Irah  Chase,  H.  J.  Ripley,  Ado- 
niram  Judson,  W.  Judd,  A.  Bronsoa,  J.  T.  Smith,  W. 
Hague,  T.  6.  Jones,  Richard  Fuller,  J.  Bates,  J.  Dow- 
Bng.  «.  BymnJtoob. — ^The  pi1ncip«l  writers  of  lyric 
poetry  are  S.  F.  Smith,  S.  Dyer,  S.  D.  Phelps,  S.  P. 
HQl,  H.  S.  Washburn,  Jagies  D.  Knowles,  J.  R.  Scott, 
Mies  M.  A.  Collier,  Mill,  L.  H.  HID,  J.  N.  Brown,  B. 
TornbuD. 

B.  ComrSnitiotu  o/Baptitt  Authors  to  Religious  lAt- 
eratttre. — a.  Didactic. — Broaddus  (Hist,  of  the  Bible); 
W,  Collier  (Gospel  Treasury) ;  H.  Holcombe  (Primi- 
tive Theology) ;  J.  Newton  Brown  (Encydopiedia  of 
Religions  Knowledge;  Obligationi  of  the  Sabbath); 
Howard  Makom  (Bible  Dictionary ;  Extent  of  Atone- 
nwnt);  Prands  Wayland  (The  Ministry;  Human Re- 
sponsibUity);  W.  R.  Williams  (The  Lord's  Prayer; 
Religions  Progress) ;  H.  C.  Fish  (History  of  Pulpit 
Eloqoence).  J.  CHtical  and  Eaxgettcal. — Irah  Chase 
(Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  AposUes ;  Daniel) ; 
H.  J.  K^lxj  (Fonr  Gospels;  Acta;  Romans);  H.  B. 
HaAett(Cba1deeandHeb«wOnunniars;  Acts;  Phi- 
lemon) ;  A.  C.  Kendrick  (Olshausen's  Commentary) ; 
Th.  C.  Conant  (Qesenins's  Hebrew  Grammar ;  Job ;  the 
W(*id  BamtZuv) ;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant  (Neander's  Com- 
mentaries); R.  E.  Pattison  (Epbesians);  J.  T.  Hinton 
0>*nie]);  A.  Horey  (Miracles  of  Christ) ;  E.Hutchin. 


son  (Syiiao  Granunar) ;  A.  Sherwood  (Notes  on  New 
Testament),  c.  Polemieal, — Against  Universalism,  by 
£.  Andrews,  J.  Tripp,  J.  Russell,  W.  C.  Rider,  R.  R. 
Coon ;  against  Roman  Catholicism,  by  J.  Dowling  and 
R.  Fuller,  d.  £futoncaf.— Benedict  (Hist,  of  all  Ro- 
ligions) ;  J.  0.  Choules  (Hist,  of  Mistions) ;  Mrs.  U, 
C.  Conant  (Popular  Hist,  of  the  Bible). 

4.  Contment  of  Europe, — After  the  extirpation  of  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Baptist  j^udples  were  represented 
on  the  European  continent  almost  exdnsively  by  the 
Mennoidtes  (q.  v.).  In  1884  a  Baptist  sodety  was  or- 
ganiud  In  Hamburg  by  Onckeu,  a  native  German,  who 
was  immersed  in  the  Elbe  in  1838  by  pr.  Sears,  since 
which  time  the  Baptists  have  spread  rapidly  in  North- 
ern Europe.  In  several  states,  as  Sweden  and  Meck- 
lenburg, they  met  with  cruel  persecution,  bnt  in  Ham- 
burg ^ey  were  recognised  by  the  state  in  18MI.  Be- 
sides the  independent  cburdies  organized  by  them, 
Baptist  doctrine,  or  at  least  the  r^ection  of  pndobap- 
tism,  has  found  some  adherents  in  several  other  churck- 
es,  e.  g.  some  pastors  in  the  ^ree  Evangdtetdekurchetof 
FTonce,  in  the  Itfformed  State  Church  of  France,  and  in 
the  fW«  ApoftoUc  Church,  foanded  in  1856  in  Norway. 
Among  the  missions  established  by  the  Baptists  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Aostralasia,  tiioae  in  India,  especially  those 
among  the  Karens  in  Bnrmab  (q.  v.),  have  been  tiia 
most  snccessfuL  The  Karen  mbsion  not  only  counts 
numerous  congregations,  but  is  already  tfae  naelens  of 
a  Christian  nation. 

II.  Doctrines  and  Government. — The  Baptists  have 
no  standard  Confession  of  Faith,  As  their  churches 
are  independent,  each  adopts  its  own  articles  of  re- 
ligion. In  England,  as  has  been  stated  abore,  the 
"Old  Connection"  are  chiefly  Sodniana;  the  "Now 
Connection,"  evangelical  Arminians ;  the  "  Particular 
Baptists,"  Calvinists  of  various  shades.  In  the  United 
States,  the  regular  Baptists  are  for  the  most  part  Cal- 
vinists, perhaps  of  a  stricter  order  than  their  British 
brethren.  The  Baptists  generally  form  "Aasoda- 
tkms,"  which,  however,  exerdse  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  dinidies/  Tb^  recognise  no  Uf^ier  ehnroh  o&> 
cers  than  pastors  and  deacons.  Elders  are  sometimes 
ordained  as  evangelists  and  missionaries.  Between 
clergy  and  laity  they  reot^nlsa  no  other  distinction  bnt 
that  of  office. 

Though  Regular  Baptists  accept  of  no  anthority 
other  than  the  Bible  for  their  faith  and  practice,  yet 
nearly  all  of  tlie  sodeties  have  a  confession  of  fiiltb  In 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among  its  members. 

The  following  form,  generally  known  as  the  "  New 
Hampshire  Conf^saiott  of  Faith,"  is  perhaps  in  more 
general  use  among  the  sodeties  in  the  North  and 
East,  while  the  "  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith" 
is  that  generally  adopted  in  the  South.  We  give 
both: 

Cot^feetton  nf  Faith  o/Begubtr  BaptUUiXorthm). 

1.  The  Sorfplum.— We  believe  that  the  H0I7  BttAe  was 
written  bf  men  divine)^  Inspired,  and  1b  a  perfect  treasure  oi 
heavenly  InstructioQ ;  that  it  has  God  for  Its  antbor,  salva- 
tion fur  its  end,  and  tnitb,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  tar 
Its  matter ;  tbat  it  roTeab  the  principles  by  which  Cod  will 
Judge  us ;  and  therefore  is,  and  shall  renuin  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  true  centre  of  CliristUn  anion,  and  the  anprenie 
standsrd  by  whtcb  all  himuui  conduct,  creeds,  and  opinions 
should  be  tried. 

a  The  True  Ood—We  believe  the  Scriptures  tcsch  that 
there  is  one.  and  only  one,  living  and  tiae  G«d,  an  Inflntte, 
Intelligenl  Bpiiit,  whose  name  Is  JinovAn,  the  Maker  and 
Supreme  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth ;  inexpresriWy  glorious 
in  hollQess,  and  worthy  of  all  possible  honor,  confidence,  and 
love ;  tbat  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are  three  per- 
sons, the  Father,  the  8oo,and  the  Holy  Ghost,  equal  la  ev. 
ery  divine  perfection,  and  executing  distinct  bat  baimonlotu 
omoee  in  the  great  work  of  redemption. 

8.  TTie  Fall  of  JTon.— We  believe  the  Scriptnres  teach  tbat 
man  was  created  In  h<41iM8s,  nnder  the  law  ot  his  Maker ;  but 
by  voluntary  transgression  fell  from  that  holy  and  happy 
stale ;  in  eonseqneoce  of  which  all  mnnklnd  are  now  elnnen, 
not  by  constraint,  but  choice ;  being  by  nature  otteily  void  tf 
that  holiness  reqnired  hy  the  law  of  God,  positively  Inclined 
to  evil,  and  therefore  nnder  Just  oondonnatwrioe^iMlMp, 
wltboat  defence  w  excuse.      DigiiizsG  by  Vj OUy 
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4.  The  Wa'i  qrSiImHm.— W«  beHm  the  Scripture 
thai  the  ««1t*iIoii  of  ■Inners  h  wholly  of  gracB,  through  the 
medlHtorUl  utHce*  of  the  Sua  of  God,  who,  fay  the  epptrtnt- 
meni  of  the  KAiher,  ftMj  took  upon  hlmour  utiin,  yet  with- 
out hId;  honored  the  divine  Uw  bf  hii  penowd  obedlencf, 
■od  by  his  death  miide  a  fidl  atoDemeDt  fiir  onr  aiiu;  that, 
tutvlug  riteii  from  the  dead,  be  U  now  cnthnxwd  io  beeveo ; 
ud  unitlag  in  hla  voodcrfttl  pefwa  the  lendenet  sympatMa 
with  dlviae  perfcctkiu,  be  la  erarr  vajr  qnaUAed  to  be  »  suU- 
M;  A  compuwltriiste.  end  an  ell-Mifflcteat  8«Ticmr. 

6.  Ju»--finttion.  -We  believe  the  ScrlpUirae  teach  that  the 
ereat  Omppl  bte^lng  whidi  Chrbt  eeenrai  to  Mich  m  bdtove 
in  bim  ia  Justlflration ;  that  Juetiflcalioii  laeludea  the  mrdon 
of  «ln  and  the  prombe  of  eternal  lUe  oo  prindplea  of  rlf^t- 
eouincm  ;  that  It  is  beftowed,  not  In  GOOidderttian  of  an; 
works  of  rlKhieuunnew  which  we  bare  done,  butwlelf  through 
faith  In  the  Redeemer's  blood,  by  Tirtue  of  which  lUth  hie 

terf<el  rljfhteouiuieu  ia  ttoelj  Imputed  to  ue  of  Ood;  that  It 
ring!  ui  Into  a  state  of  moKt  bltwed  peace  and  favmr  with 
God,  and  Mcuret  every  other  bleesing  needful  for  tUne  and 
eternity. 

e.  Saieatinn.—We  believe  the  Scriptaree  teach  that  the 
bleMluR*  uf  ulvatlon  aiv  made  free  to  all  by  the  Uoapel ;  that 
It  li>  the  Immediate  duty  of  all  to  accept  them  by  a  cordial, 
penlteat,  and  obedient  faith ;  and  that  notblnK  prevents  the 
aalvstlon  of  the  grentcet  stntier  on  earth  but  hU  own  deter- 
mined depravity  and  voluntary  rejection  of  the  (iwpel,  which 
rejecttoo  Involvn  him  la  an  aggravated  condemnation. 

T.  Aoinvrafibn.  —  We  believe  the  Scripturea  teach  that  In 
order  to  be  saved  sinner*  ronst  be  r^^erated,  or  bom  again ; 
ttMt  regeneration  eonslsu  Is  giving  a  hotj  dlspositko  to  the 
mind ;  that  It  Is  effected  In  a  manner  above  our  comprehen- 
sion by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  In  connection  with  divine 
truth,  so  as  to  secure  our  votunury  oiicdicnce  to  the  Goi-pel ; 
and  that  lu  proper  evidence  appear*  In  the  holy  fruit*  of  re- 
pentance, and  faith,  and  oewtieaA  >if  life. 

6.  Rrptntaitrt  aiiii  Failh.  —We  believe  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  repentaacp  and  faith  are  sacred  diitle>,  and  aim)  Insepa- 
rable gmoes,  wrought  In  our  soul*  by  the  n^neratlng  Spirit 
of  4iod,  whereby,  lielng  deeply  cunvlnoed  of  our  guilt,  danger, 
and  IiclplcssnesA,  and  of  lh«  way  of  saU'atlon  by  Chrirt,  we 
turn  to  liod  with  unft'l<;ned  contrition,  confe«lon,  and  suppli- 
OKtiou  for  mercy;  at  tlie  same  tiroa  heartily  receiving  the 
I»rd  Je»u«  Christ  ae  our  prophet,  prieat,  and  Ung,  and  rely- 
ing on  lilm  alone  as  the  only  and  ill-siiinrleat  Suvtoiir. 

9.  0<id'»  Purpnat  of  Grare. — We  believe  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  eiecilnn  1)>  the  eternal  purpo^  of  Ood,  according  to 
whkh  be  graciou'ly  regoneratefi,  sa^ctlt1>-^  and  savea  einnen ; 
that,  being  perfectly  coasutcnt  wiUi  the  free  agenry  of  man.  It 
compivhends  all  the  menns  In  connection  M-ith  the  end ;  that 
l:  U  a  nxvt  gloiiouH  dli>ptay  of  God's  sovereign  gm^dnew,  being 
Inflnltdy  free,  wise,  holy,  and  unchnngeabli' ;  that  It  utterly 
excludes  boasting,  and  prtxiiotes  humility,  love,  prayer,  praise, 
triirit  In  God,  and  active  imitation  of  his  Krce  uicrcy;  that  It 
encourages  the  use  of  means  In  the  hli-heet  degree;  that  It 
may  be  ascertained  by  Its  effects  In  all  who  truly  bellere  the 
Goapel;  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  Christian  assurance;  and 
that  to  ascertain  it  with  regard  to  ourvelves  demand*  and  de- 
MTves  the  utmMl  dUlgenrr. 

10.  Satirtiii/\tttiin.~-\\6  believe  the  Scriptnres  teach  that 
Nnctiflcatlon  is  the  proceeii  by  which,  aceordlog  to  the  will 
ot  God,  we  are  made  partakoni  of  bis  hDllDe«s ;  that  it  is  a 
progressive  work :  that  it  is  bi^iin  In  regeneration :  and  that 
It  U  carried  on  In  tlie  beans  of  believers  by  the  preiience  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Sealer  and  Comforter,  In  the 
conttniial  are  of  the. appointed  means — enpeclatly  the  word  of 
God,  self-esnmlnatlon,  Mlf-dcnlal,  watclifulncim,  and  prayer. 

11.  IWtBf  ranee  of  Saint*.  ~Wa  lioll.  ve  the  Hcriptiirea 
tench  that  such  only  are  real  believers  as  endure  unto  the 
end ;  that  their  persevering  attachment  to  Ctirist  is  the  grand 
mark  Hhlch  di*tlngiiL-'hes  them  tpom  superflclal  profttvore; 
that  a  special  Providence  watches  over  their  welfare;  and 
they  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  ealra- 
tlon. 

12.  The  Lair  nnd  OmjW,— We  believe  the  Scripture*  teach 
thst  the  law  nf  God  U  the  eternal  and  unrhangeable  rule  of 
hlfl  moral  gi^veniraent ;  that  It  Is  holy, Just,  and  good;  and 
that  ilie  Inability  which  the  Scripture*  ascribe  to  fallen  man 
to  fuini  its  precepts  arines  entirely  from  Uielr  love  of  sin :  to 
deliver  them  from  which,  nnd  to  restore  them  trough  a  Me- 
diator to  unfeigned  obedience  to  the  holy  hw,  is  one  great  end 
of  the  Gospel,  nnd  of  the  means  of  grace  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  visible  chiireh. 

13.  A  G'"l>el  CAiircA— We  lielleve  the  Scriptures  teach  thsl 
a  visible  church  ofChrist  in  a  congreKHtloo  of  baplieed  h-  lW- 
ers,  HSKOclated  by  covenant  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel ;  observing  the  ordlnanres  of  Christ ;  govemeil  by  his 
laws ;  and  exercising  the  gifts,  rights,  and  privilege'  Inv^teii 
fn  them  by  His  word;  that  Its  only  scrlpliintl  officers  are 
bbhups,  or  pnstnn,  anil  deacons,  whiie  (iiialifi'^tlon*.  claims, 
and  dutlcB  are  defined  in  the  Kplstles  to  Timothy  and  Tituii.  . 

14.  Ilaptiian  at»d  th*  /lord's  Siijjp*T.—Wc  believe  the  Scrip-  , 
tares  teach  tlint  Christian  baptism  is  the  immeral  'U  in  wsler 
of  a  bolievcr,  Inlii  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy 
(rhoet;  to  show  forth  In  a  solemn  and  beaullfhl  emblem  our 
lalth  In  the  crudfted,  buried,  and  risen  Saviour,  with  its  effect 
In  our  dentUto  sin  and  re*nrrecdon  to  a  new  life;  that  It  ia 

f rerenuislte  to  the  privileges  of  a  church  relatfoa,  and  to  the 
lOrd's  Supper,  In  which  the  roemben  of  the  church,  Iqr  the 
aaered  ute  of  breed  and  wine,  are  lo  commeniMste  tcgatber 


the  dying  \an  of  Chrift,  preeeAed  always  by  •olfom  *etf«x- 
atulnatloa.  ' 

15.  The  ChrMan  Sabbath.  —We  beUere  the  Satptam 
tewb  that  the  flnt  day  ttf  the  week  b  the  Lord'*  day,  or 
CbrbtUn  fabbatb;  eod  It  b  to  be  kagt  nered  to  nfigiuta 
purpose*  bjr  abetalnlnf  from  all  secular  labor  and  slafnl  re- 
creatkai  ,  by  the  devoat  obaemnee  of  an  the  meUH  «f  grace, 
both  private  and  pObUc,  and  Inr  prepantloB  fat  thai  mt 
whkh  remalpetli  tat  the  people  nrGod.  • 

16.  Civil  Gmrmmmt.  —  we  bdleve  the  Scripture*  teach 
that  cMI  goremment  b  of  divine  appointmeDtifor  the  iwrr- 
est  and  gmd  order  of  human  society ;  and  that  maglHratet 
are  to  he  prayed  fhr,  eoudcDtloualy  honored  and  obeyed,  ex- 
cept only  In  tbbig*  oopiMed  to  ib::  wlU  «f  our  Lord  inn. 
Christ,  who  !•  tlw  coly  Lord  of  the  etntideneak  and  the  FtiMe 
of  the  king*  of  the  ewth. 

IT.  Hiaiarow  and  Wietid.  —We  believe  the  SerlptoTa 
teach  that  there  b  «  radical  and  eweattal  dUbmce  betweie 
the  rlghteowaadthe  wMced;  that  ndi  only  as  tbraai^failfc 
are  Justified  In  the  name  ofthe  Lord  Jesua,  and  nnotUbd  by 
the  r'^ritof  ourGod,an  tnilytlgfateowiDhtonteeB:  while 
all  such  as  continue  In  impenitence  and  nnbdirf  are,  hi  hfe 
eight,  wicked  andnndertbe  curse;  and  thb  dbUnetton  holds 
among  men  both  In  and  after  death. 

18.  The  World  to  Cbmr .— We  believe  the  Scriptural  %nA 
that  the  end  of  the  world  b  approaching;  UuU  at  thelaM  day 
Christ  will  deMwud  from  heaven,  and  raise  the  dead  from  the 
grave  fur  final  ri'tributioo;  that  a  solemn  separattoa  will  then 
take  place;  that  the  wicked  will  be  adjudged  to  end1es>  pan- 
Ishmetit,  and  the  righteous  to  endless  Joy ;  and  that  tbbjodg- 
nient  will  fix  forever  the  final  state  of  men  hi  beaven  or  bdl, 
on  principles  of  righteonsneaa. 

19.  Co  (vitfinf.— Having  been,  as  we  trust,  brought  by  divine 
grace  to  embrace  the  Lurl  Jnrus  Christ,  and  to  give  oarselrn 
wholly  to  him,  we  do  now  solemnly  and  Joyfully  oovenani  with 
each  other  TO  WALK  lOGtruni  »  iiui,  with  ubotheut  utva, 
to  his  glory  as  our  common  Ixird.  We  do  Iberefbro,  in  hJ» 
strength,  engage— 

Tlwt  we  will  exercise  a  Christian  care  and  watthfolness 
over  each  other,  and  faithfully  warn,  exhort,  and  adioMiufa 
each  other  at  occa.*ion  msy  require : 

That  we  will  not  forsake  Ihe  assembling  of  onrsdvcslagelb 
er,  but  will  uphold  the  public  wurahlp  of  God  and  the  ordi- 
nance* of  hU  house  - 

That  we  will  not  omit  cbieet  and  family  religioo  at  bone, 
nor  neglect  the  great  duty  of  rellgioosly  tnilning  our  rhQdren 
and  [hofe  under  out  care  for  the  serrloo  of  Chnst  and  the  es- 
JoyuTeut  of  heaven : 

Thai,  aa  wo  are  the  light  of  the  world  and  salt  of  the  sarth. 
we  will  seek  divino  aid  to  enable  us  to  deny  nngodllnass,  sad 
even  worldly  lunt,  and  to  walk  clrcum'poctly  In  the  WwU. 
that  we  may  win  the  aonls  of  men: 

That  we  will  choerfully  contribute  of  our  pn^Kriy,  arecrd- 
tng  as  God  has  proHpcred  ns,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fiith- 
ful  and  evangelical  ministry  amMig  us,  for  the  support  d  tb« 
poor,  and  to  spread  the  (iospel  over  the  earth : 

That  we  will  In  all  conditions,  even  (111  death,  strive  t»  Qvr 
to  the  glory  of  him  who  hath  called  n*  out  darknc**  into 
bis  marveltoiis  light. 

"  And  may  the  (iod  of  peace,  who  brought  apain  ftwn  thf 
dead  our  1  xird  J  osus,  that  great  sliepherd  of  the  rheep.  thnwgti 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  ur  perfrct  inemy 
gond  work,  to  do  his  will,  working  in  us  that  which  Is  wcQ 
pli'n.<ing  in  h\f  sight,  Uirough  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  ^irr 
forever  and  ever.  Ajhh." 

C  mfestion  of  Faith  of  Baptiat  Churehet  (SoHthenC- 
1.  f/o'j/  Sciipturr.—'n.^  holy  Scripture  Is  the  only  snO- 
cient,  certain,  and  Infallible  nile  of  all  mvlng  knowledss- 
fnith.  and  olwllence;  the  supreme  judge  by  which  all  cm- 
trover-le«  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  deenee 
councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writer*,  doctrines  of  mm,  ud 
private  spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  In  whose  senteofe  re 
are  to  rest. 

1  Ood  the  Trinini.~T)»  Lord  onr  God  b  bat  one  only  lii- 
Ing  and  true  Irod,  Infinite  in  being  and  perftrlJoo.  la  tU: 
dhine  and  infinite  bebv  there  are  Uiree  eubsbtcocb*.  the 
F>iher,  the  Word  |or  Son),  and  Holy  S^t,  of  one  enhMaDH, 
power,  and  eternity. 

8  W(f  8  OivrM.— Those  of  mankind  that  are  pr^MlbatN 
to  life,  God,  before  the  foundjition  of  the  woild  wa<  laid,  w 
conllng  to  his  eternal  nnd  Immutable  pnrpoae,  sud  the 
coimsel  and  good  pleasure  of  hb  will,  bath  dioee  In  Chiitt 
unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  lib  mere  fhse  grace  and 
without  any  other  thing  In  the  creature  a*  a  ccoditi<a 
cause  moving  lilm  thereunto.    As  God  hath  app<Matrd  tl>' 
elort  until  glnnr,  so  he  hatli,  by  the  eternal  and  nMwt  ftte  pur- 
po.'w  of  hb  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  thereunto;  "^'^ 
lore  they  who  are  elected,  being  fallen  in  .\dBin,  are  redrai>>d 
by  Chri-t,  are  eBi*tually  called  unto  faith  by  Chrti.lrt^ 
.spirit  working  In  due  seaeon,  arejustlfled,  adopted,  sanctifiM, 
and  kept  Iqr  hb  power  through  laitb  unto  salvation. 

4.  7%«  Fall  of  Man  nnd  &'in.— AlUiaagh  God  creeled 
upright  and  peifool,  and  gave  to  him  a  rigbtcou*  bw.  yrt  b' 
did  not  long  abide  in  this  hooor,  but  did  wndillT  tram«i»' 
the  command  given  unto  Mm  In  eating  the  fortdddee  fnu' - 
which  God  wa*p)eMed,Bcoimllng  to  Ms  wIm  and  holy  oMWIj-  . 
to  permit,  having  purposed  to  oc^er  it  to  hb  own  rioiy-  ' 
first  parents,  by  thb  glit  felURov^lheirictteinBl  rigblMU- 
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becomtng  dMd  in  tfn,  mA  whcdly  defiled  in  ftR  the  funl- 
I  «Dd  ■pmrU  at  aool  aad  body.  They  b^g  the  root,  cor- 
>ted  QKlure  was  coaveyed  to  »11  their  puterlty,  dMoendlug 
m  them  by  ordinary  genentios,  being  oow  conceived  in 
y  ud  by  nature  children  of  irrttb. 

>.  Oo<r«  Cotvnanf.— ManhaTlngbroni^thlmMlf  nndnrthe 
rse  of  the  lav  by  Ub  bll.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  roreal  the 
emant  eif  Qrae<:,  wherein  he  freely  offereth  unto  rinnen 
1  ud  mlvatlon  by  Jeaua  Christ,  requiring  of  them  faith  In 
a  thAttbey  might  be  saved;  and  promlilog  to  give  unto  all 
>ac  tiMt  mre  ordained  unto  eternal  life  hie  Uoly  S^drlt,  to 
Lke  them  iMUng  and  able  to  tMlieve. 
L  Chrimt  Utt  Mediator.— Tta  Son  of  God,  the  tecond  person 
the  Uoly  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God,  the  bright- 
m  of  the  Father's  gi(«y,  oS  oa%  lubetance,  and  equal  with 
who  nude  the  worid,  who  upholdeth  and  govemeth  all 
[ngB  he  hath  made,  did,  when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come, 
Cc  upon  him  roan'i  nature,  with  all  the  essential  properties 
d  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  «ln— w  that  two 
lolu,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures  were  Inseparably  Joined 
i^ther  In  one*pereoa,  which  person  is  very  God  aikd  very 
an,  yet  ooe  Chnit,  the  only  Mediator  between  Qod  and  man. 

T.  Hadetttption  Tbe  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience 

id  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  bek  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
ice  offered  up  unto  God.  hath  fully  satisfied  tlie  Justice  of 
od,  procured  reconciliation,  and  purohued  ao  evflriastlng 
heritence  in  the  kingdom  of  bearen  Ibr  all  thoae  whom  tbe 
Uher  heth  given  unto  him. 

To  all  tboae  for  whopi  Christ  bath  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
on  he  doth  oerlainly  and  effectually  apply  and  communicate 
le  Mime ;  making  tnteroesaion  for  them ;  nni^ng  them  to 
Lmself  by  hb  Spirit ;  revealing  unto  tbcin.  In  and  by  the 
ord,  tbe  mystery  of  talvatton ;  pcniiadlng  them  to  believe 
od  obey  ;  govemlnK  their  hearte  by  his  word  and  Spirit, 
Dd  overcoming  all  (heir  enemies  by  his  almighty  power  and 
Mom,  in  such  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  oonaonant  to 
la  wonderful  and  onsearchable  dispensation,  and  all  of  free 
od  abeolute  grace,  without  any  condition  (bresaea  In  them  to 
rocure  tt. 

S.  Tht  mil.— Han,byhIsfUlb)toastateorsin,hathwhd. 
F  lost  all  wHl  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvalion ; 
D  as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  mm  that  good, 
nd  dead  In  sin,  la  not  able  by  hU  own  straigth  to  convert 
imself,  or  to  prepare  himself  thereunto. 

When  Qod  cmverte  a  sinner,  and  translatae  him  Into  a 
tate  of  grace,  he  ft«eth  him  from  hie  iMtnral  bondage  under 
in,  and  by  bis  grace  alone  enablee  him  freely  to  wUl  and  to 
oihat  whieh  Is  niiritually  good. 

9.  BftctMOl  CaUirtff.—'fhtiBe  whom  Ood  hath  predatlnated 
into  life  he  li  pleased.  In  his  nppdnted  and  accepted  rime, 
'fliKtaally  to  call  by  hie  wotd  and  Spirit  oat  of  that  state  of 
Id  and  death  in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  of  salva- 
ion  by  Jesns  Christ. 

10:  ./usef/b^aMon.— These  whom  Ood  effeetnally  calleth  be 
ilso  fircely  JosUfieth,  accounting  and  accepting  their  persons 
IS  righteous ;  not  for  anything  wrought  In  them  or  done  by 
■hem,  but  for  Christ's  sake  akm. 

11.  Adoption.— Ml  tboee  that  are  JcMIfled,  Ood  voaehsafed, 
in  and  for  tbe  sake  of  bis  only  Son,  Jeeus  Christ,  to  make  par- 
.akpni  of  tbe  grace  of  adoption,  by  whldi  they  are  taken  Into 
li  e  number,  Uid  etiloy  thellbertles  and  privileges  of  children 
JGoi. 

IS.  SoMtdlaiHeii.— -They  who  are  nnited  to  Christ,  effectn- 
illr  called  and  regenerated,  having  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
ipuit  created  In  tnem,  thnx^  tbe  virtue  of  Christ's  death 
■nd  rasBiKcticn.  are  also  fbrther  saactiAed,  realty  and  per- 
Funally,  thnw^  the  MBM  Tlitne,  by  bla  word  and  Spirit 
IwelUng  la  them. 

13.  Savfi^  /WiA.— Tbe  grace  of  hltb,  vbereby  tbe  dert 
in-enabM  to bdkve  to  tbe  earing  of  UidrM>iile,M  the  work 
of  tbe  Spirit  of  Chrbt  In  thdr  beuti,  and  la  ortlnarfly  wnraght 
or  the  nlnbtry  of  the  WMd. 

14.  AqwiCanM^-aavlognpentanealt  an  evangelical  iprace, 
Tbeiebr  *  person,  being  the  Holy  Spirit  made  nnstble  of 
tbe  manifold  evfls  of  Us  aa,  doth,  nitb  la  Christ,  hnmUe 
btanadf  Ibr  It,  with  godly  Mnow,  delwtatlon  Of  tt,  and  adf«b. 
bemn^. 

K.  aoed  IPerte.— Good  works,  dene  in  obe^enee  to  Ood*! 
ccDunaadmaitfc  an  tbe  fruits  and  evideBcee  of  a  tme  and  Uve- 
■rUlh. 

IV.  Araswraner— Tfcofc  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  tbe 
IleloTed,  cSMtually  called  and  aancUfiad  by  his  ^Irit,  shaU 
^ertalnnr  pmovere  tberrfn  to  the  end,  and  frt  etmally  saved. 
IT.  Morai  Law. — The  Boral  lav  doth  forever  Und  all,  as 
jBrttfled  Mnon  as  others,  to  the  obedlcnee  thereof,  and 
that  net  cnlr  In  regard  to  the  matter  nmtaUied  In  it,  but  also 
in  mpeetwlha  authority  of  God  the  Creator  who  gave  it; 
ndtber  doth  ChrM  In  the  Gospel  any  way  dlsw-lve,  but  much 
■trragiben  this  obUgBtloa. 

IB.  Tkt  SsUoth.—God,  by  bis  word,  in  a  positive,  moral, 
"Id  perpetnal  commandment,  binding  all  men,  In  all  ages, 
^b  panieulai^  appointed  one  day  tai  seven  for  a  Sabbath  to 
kq«  holy  ODto  hiro,  which,  ftvm  the  beginnhig  of  tbe 
wnrldio  the  rMorreetion  of  Christ,  wai  the  last  day  of  the 
and  trom  the  rwnmcthm  oftArlst  was  cbaBgedfaito 
ilM  ficit  day  of  the  week,  whldi  be  called  the  Lord's^. 

».  nt  CfturcA.— Tbe  Lord  Jmm  ChrM  U  the  head  of  the 
rnorcb,  hi  whom,  by  tbe  appolntincnt  of  the  Father,  all  power 
tor  tbe  calling.  Insritatkm,  order,  or  government  of  the  church 
>*lin«ited In  a  nprene  and  sovereign  manner.  Intlieex.cn- 
Tt 


Hon  of  this  power,  the  Lord  Jems  calleth  oat  oftbeworid  unto 
bbmelf,  through  the  ministry  of  his  word,  by  hb  Bplrit,  tho^o 
that  are  given  onto  him  by  his  Father,  that  they  may  walk 
before  htm  In  all  tbe  ways  of  obedience,  which  he  prescrlbetli 
to  tbem  In  hJs  word. 

20.  Chunk  Ofieen.—K  rartlcnbu-  diurcb  gatherGd,  and 
completely  or^nlBed  aoctKdlng  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  oosHlsts 
of  officer*  andmembcn:  and  tbe  nflleers  aimrinted  oj  Chriat 
to  be  choeeo  and  set  apart'  by  tbe  Gburob  are  oUiopa,  or  elders, 
and  deacon*. 

21.  MMaUriiy  tMr  Dutg  and  Bupport—Tht  wort  of  pas- 
tors beiug  oonstantlv  to  attend  tha  service  of  Christ,  In  his 
(Qinrchee,  In  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  prayer,  with  watch- 
fns  for  their  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  an  account  to  him, 
It  Is  incumbent  on  the  churches  to  whom  tbey  minister  not 
only  to  give  them  all  due  resptet,  but  to  CDmmunlcate  to  them 
of  all  their  good  things,  according  to  their  abUify. 

22.  AipNsm.— Baptism  is  an  ordtnnnee  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ordained  by  Jesni  Chriat  to  be  nnto  the  parhr  bsptlEed 
a  sign  of  his  felloirshlp  with  him  In  hie  death  and  resurrec- 
tion; of  his  being  Ingrafted  Into  him;  of  raniselon  of  sins; 
and  of  htg  giving  up  unto  God,  through  Jeeus  ChrM,  to  Hve 
and  walk  In  newness  of  life.  Those  wbo  do  actnally  profcM 
repentance  toward  Ood,  and  obedience  to  our  hdi  Jeeoa 
Christ,  are  the  only  proper  snttJects  of  (bit  ordlnanee.  The 
outward  element  to  be  usedJn  this  ordlnknceia  water,  wlwre- 
in  theparty  Is  to  be  Immersed,  in  the  Dane  of  tbe  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohoet 

SS.  LoTiF*  Siipper.—Tae  rupper  of  the  Lord  Jeans  was  Is- 
stltnted  by  him,  tbe  same  night  wherdn  be  was  betrayed,  to 
beotwerved  In  Ms  churches  unto  the  end  of  the  worldvfor  the 
perpetual  remembrance  and  showing  forth  the  secrtflce  of 
hlm«elf  In  hU  deith. 

2^  Tht  AsMirrrefi'on.— The  bodies  of  men  after  death  re- 
turn to  dust,  but  their  souls,  which  neither  die  nor  sleep,  hav- 
ing an  immortal  subelstence,  Immediately  return  to  God  who 

Sve  tbem ;  the  souls  of  the  rigIiteon»,  being  then  made  per- 
■t  in  hollneea.  are  received  into  pamiUxe,  where  they  are 
with  Christ,  and  behold  the  bee  of  Godwin  light  and  glory, 
walling  for  t be  fitll  redemptteo  <tf  their  bodlfs;  and  Ihe  soiris 
of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  boU,  where  they  remain  In  toraent 
and  utter  dacfcnnB,  reserved  to  tbe  Judgment  of  the  gnat 

Ib.  The  judgment— CM  bath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he 
will  Judge  tbe  world  in  righteousnow.by  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
all  power  and  Judgment  is  given  of  the  Father,  then  shall  the 
righteous  go  into  ^.verlasilng  life,  and  receive  tbe  fulnees  of 

£f  andglory,  with  everiasting  reward,  in  the  prewnee  of  tbe 
rd;  but  tbe  wkked  who  know  not  Ood,  and  idiey  not  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  cast  Into  (tctnal  tonnenta, 
and  punished  with  everiasting  deetrnctlon,  tarn  the  presenaa 
of  Ihe  Lord,  and  from  the  gtoiy  of  his  power. 


The  Americnn  Baptists  differ  also  from  tbe  British 
In  s  more  general- adoption  of  "cIom  commonion." 
See  CoHKimtoit. 

III.  Staiittux!  1.  Vftited  ^fflotei.— According  to  the 
Baptitt  A  Imtmac  for  1866,  there  were,  in  1866, 692  psso- 
ciations,  12,702  churches,  7867  ordained  ministers,  and 
1,040,303  members.  Of  the  hitter,  3244  were  members 
in  Gemuo  and  I>ntch,  600  in  Swedifb,  and  1400  in 
Welsh  churches.  Hie  number  of  Baptist  colleges  in 
1859  was  S4.  The  oldest  fa  Brown  UniTersily,  at 
I^ovidence,  Rhode  Island,  which  was  founded  in  1764L 
The  next  ia  age,  Madison  University,  at  Hamilt<m, 
New  York,  was  founded  in  1819.  Fifteen  were  organ- 
ized from  1866  to  1859.  Tbe  oldest  theological  school 
was  organized  in  connection  with  Madison  Univenity 
in  1820.  The  whole  number  In  1869  was  12.  The 
Baptists, in  1669,  published 28weekIypapers,14montb> 
Ilea,  and  2  quarterlies  —  Uie  Chritiian  Serif  w,  at  New 
York,  and  Uie  Southern  Hemew  and  EclKtic,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Two  of  the  monthlies  were  published  in 
fbreign  languages  —  one  in  German,  one  in  Welsh. 
During  the  Civil  War  (from  1860  to  1864)  nearly  all 
colleges,  seminaries,  and  papers  in  the  states  belong- 
ing  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  suspended,  but 
after  tbe  dose  of  tbe  war  wna  gradually  revired.  ^ 

The  general  benevolent  associations  are  (1.)  Amer^ 
ican  Baptist  HlEsionaiy  Union,  established  in  1814. 
The  receipts  in  1866  were  ♦169,792.  The  Board  has 
nnder  Its  care  19  missions :  8  among  tbe  Indians  of 
North  America,  2  in  Europe,  and  14  in  South-eastam 
Ashi.  The  Ashitic  missioDS  have  15  stations,  and 
more  than  400  oal>^tions.  There  are  now  coDtiected 
with  Uie  missions,  including  those  In  this  country  and 
exclusive  of  Europe,  84  American  laborers — 41  males 
and  48  females — together  with  over  ~" 
ert,  of  whom  about  50  are  ordOeUdf  c  I 
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m  Id  Eorops  then  wn  SOO.  Accordfaig  to  InoMnpIete 
returns,  then  are  abont  86,000  memben.  Sm  Mu- 
8IOW8. 

(2.)  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  eatab- 
Itahed  in  16^.  In  1866  ito  receipts  amounted  to 
•lNt,9U  dS.  TveBtjr-eight  new  pablications  were 
issued  during  the  jw,  making  99,997,150  pages  18ido. 
The  total  number  of  pages  printed  since  tiie  society's 
oigaaixathRi  ia  about  631,000,000.  The  Aeqper  has  a 
ciRulstion  of  orer  100,000.  Twenty-six  colporteurs 
were  in  oommiasion,  dUtribnted  in  the  different  states 
and  in  Sweden. 

Connected  with  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  is  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Sodeiy, 
which  was  estabUsbed  in  185S. 

^)  AmerieBB  Baptist  Home  Misrion  Society,  ostab- 
lishedfailSSS.  Total reeaipti  in  186S,  •122,619.  Mis- 
sionaries and  ftK^nts  empligred  during  the  jreir,  246. 

(1.)  American  and  Ftmign  BiUe  Society.  Soe  Bi- 
ble S0CIBTIE8. 

(5.)  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1648.  Totalrecdptsfortheyearl865,«26,S$l. 
-  (6.)  SoudiwD  Baptist  Convention,  established  in 
1815.  It  hol^  Uennlal  meetings.  Iti  Fwedgn  Mis. 
don  Board  is  located  at  Richmond,  Ta.,  and  reported 
in  1859,  receipts,  $89,824  88 ;  expenditures,  $81,034  68. 
The  Domestic  and  Indian  Mission  Board  is  located 
at  Marion,  Ala.  Receipts,  $47,698  27;  expenditures, 
$41,869  70.  There  hare  been  under  commission  dur- 
ing the  year  86  mlsslonariee :  19  among  the  Creeks, 
10  among  the  Choctaws,  and  6  amonK  the  Chenkees. 
The  Bible  Board  is  located  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(7.)  SoQthem  Baptist  PubUcstlon  Society,  eatab- 
lished  in  1847.  Receipts  in  1858,  $9794  26 ;  axpend- 
itares,  $9159  69.  The  amount  of  volumes  issued  by 
the  society  from  ttie  first  ia  222,176,  containing 
82,776,666  pages. 

2.  Great  Britam. — According  to  the  English  Bi^titt 
Mammd  ta  1868,  there  wen  in  Great  Britain  and  lre< 
kudSSasBodadons  of  PutiettlaT  Baptists,  1917  church- 
es (of  which  1182  were  associated),  101,897  members, 
187,624  pupils  of  Suodsy-scijools.  The  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  in  1866  contained 
the  following  statistical  statements:  "All  the  coun- 
try and  district  associations  in  England  but  one  wera 
now  affiliated  wUh  the  Union,  and  In  all  Great  Britidn 
and 'Ireland  hut  finr.  Twenty  churches  bad  Joined 
the  Union  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
churches  in  connection  with  the  Union  is  1832,  the 
numt>er  of  Baptist  chuKhes  in  the  kingdom  (England 
and  Wales)  beibg  about  2400.  Returns  had  been  oI>- 
tained  from  1898  churches,  and  these  showed  a  total 
of  196,296  members,  or  an  excess  of  22,063  over  the 
preceding  year."  In  Scotland  there  were,  in  1865, 97 
Baptist  churches,  96  ministers,  and  6000  members.  Id 
Ireland,  churches,  24  ministers,  950  members.  The 
Particular  Baptists  have  6  colleges :  Bristol  (founded 
in  1770);  Horton  College,  Bradford  (1804);  Regent's 
Park,  London  (1810) ;  Pontypool  (1807) ;  Haverford 
West  (1841) ;  and  Edinburgh.  The  Hrat  five  had  to- 
getber,  in  1869,  103  pofuls.  The  General  Baptists 
have  ft  college  at  Nottingham  (rinoe  1798),  with  7  eta- 
dents;  the  Xew  ConnecBoi  of  General  Baptists  a  col- 
lege at  Leicester.  The  religious  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties are  very  numerous ;  the  Baptiit  Year-book  fbr 
1860  mentions  17.  The  Baptia  MUtionary  Sodtt^  tisd 
in  1869  an  income  of  £26,518,  and  missions  in  India, 
Ceylon,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  France.  The 
AfOxttf  IMpb  strives  to  be  a  bond  of  union  for  the 
independent  churches,  to  obtain  statistical  infinmation 
on  Baptist  churches  and  institutions  Uiroughoot  tbe 
world,  and  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
the  denomination.  The  General  Bc^aM-  Mitnonary 
Sodefy  of  the  New  Connection  of  General  Baptists  sus- 
tains a  mission  in  India.  (A  complete  list  is  also 
given  in  Schem's  Eccleriaslical  Year-iook/or  1859,  p. 
110.)   According  to  the  BapUri  Ytar-Mt,  the  period- 


icals oftbe  EatdlshBaiidata  osMfat  •(  1  weiUi.  I 
annual,  and  9  numthly  megarinea. 

8.  /noOfrCbrnfriBf.— The  British  FUsenine 
America  had,  in  1869, 17  associations,  460  cfaaielit&S 
ordained  ministers,  65,460  metntms,  and  <  perisfak 
of  which  one  was  in  the  French  language.  Fv  Go- 
many,  the  Report  of  tbe  American  Baptist  HiMiBiHP 
Union,  in  May,  1866,  gives  11,289  neabai:  &r. 
Switserland,  269;  fcr  Denmark,  1701  SwedoiU 
in  1866,  6606  members.  The  memberdiip  of  tbe  V 
tist  churches  in  Ftance  is  estimated  at  ab»l  7» 
Baptist  periodicals  are  published  in  Sweden  sad  it 
Germany.  The  number  of  Baptists  in  HeOsai  i> 
given  (by  Dr.  Cox)  in  the  EiKsdopa^  MetrxfoiM 
as  288.  The  uUssmhi  in  Greece  has  been  dbcoBimii 
In  Ana  tbe  mfaslons  of  the  American  Baptlit  IDm* 
ary  Union  (In  India,  Burmab,  and  Ceylon)  nptvi 
bi  1859, 14,823  members ;  those  of  tbe  EagUA  B^tii 
Missionary  Society  (in  Iiidia  and  Ceyloo),  2121  mm- 
bers ;  those  of  the  Genunl  Baptist  Missionary  SoaP 
of  England  (in  India),  838  members;  those  of  ife 
American  Southern  Baptists  Qn  China),  M  membe!. 
In  Africa,  the  American  Soatbem  Baptlsta  have  t» 
sions  in  Litwria,  with  about  1200  members.  Tbe  b» 
siona  of  tbe  English  Baptist  Missionary  Societj  U. 
in  1869,  184  members.  The  number  of  Baptka  m 
Australasia  is  estimated  at  from  4000  to  6O00.-lk»- 
dici^  Hutorg  0/ Ae  Bii^flitU  I  Cox,  7%e  B(9tult(aik 
Ehc  Jfetr.);  Uiammary  JmbOee  (N.  T.  18^;  S«i 
TbUes  0/  Cluaxk  Bittorjit  Herzog,  Asof-AKiitti^. 
S.V.;  AifMutJfamaf (of England);  AmenomBi^ 
Almamacf  aohm^  Eedemoilmd  YMr^oak/arVHA^ 
27,  41,  110;  Cutting,  HittoriaJ  FfaduoCMM.  Fai 
fuller  account  of  works  on  the  history  of  Americas  Bl^ 
tists,  compare  above.  Baptist  Literature, 

BAPTISTS,  FREE-COMMUNION,  a  desaada- 
tion  of  Baptists  which  anee  in  the  dgfatoenth  norcr 
in  Rhode  laand  and  Connecticut,  and  owed  its  tti^ 
to  the  praMbing  of  WUtAdd.  Ma^y  of  tkst  vti 
were  converted  tbrougbJiiB  bubrumotaBty  Anaeii 
separate  organization,  and  took  the  name  "  Sepsntn-' 
OradoaUy  they  became  Baptists,  witiiont,  bawtra. 
practicing  close  communion.  In  1786  they  fintd  a 
association  called  the  "Groton  Union  Coci^Dce.' 
In  1620  they  had  26  churches,  some  of  whid  kk 
united  with  the  Free-will  Baptists.  A  Qeaenl  Co- 
ference  was  organized  in  1^  but  in  1841  the 
body  united  with  the  Free-will  Baptists.  SesBddtt 
Bel^uMuDeaominatitma;  Cox,  Tie  Aapfub^tbaii- 
cydopeaUa  MetropolHaia). 

BAPTISTS,  FREE-WILL,  a  section  of  Biptiitt 
wliich  commenced  in  North  America  in  1780.  Tte 
first  church  v&a  organized  at  New  Durham,  N.  B..!? 
Beqjamin  Randall,  who  In  bis  twenty-eecondytim 
a  convert  at  George  Whitfleld.  In  178*  tbe  fint  qu- 
terly  meeting  was  oncuii»d;  In  1792,  the  fint  7c«ly 
meeting,  consisting  of  dele^sates  of  tbe  qnartcrij  ae» 
ings.  "The  most  successful  minister  of  this  deix>niB> 
tion  was  John  Colby,  who  entered  the  nmu^ 
1809,  and  died  In  1617.  In  1827  a  general  confeM« 
was  formed,  which  was  at  first  annual,  tiien  binsi^ 
and  is  now  triennial,  and  is  composed  of  delegsM  if- 
pointed  by  the  yearly  meetings.  In  1841,  vmAj^ 
whole  body  of  another  Baptist  denondnMioa,  tha  Fw- 
Communion  Baptists,  united  with  tbem,  wUh^  op  lb 
other  hand,  they  withdrew,  a  few  yean  ago,  eMUxAi* 
from  4000  members  in  North  Carolina  on  acceant'f 
their  being  slaveholders.  On  the  same  prinapk^t'*? 
refused  to  receive  into  the  connection  some  lS,OfKI  fr* 
Kentucky  and  vicinity,  who  sent  deputiee  to  Ibe  f* 
oral  eonf^ience  for  that  purposoi  They  are  Araisii* 
and  agree  in  doctrine  almeet  wholly  with  At 
Connection  of  General  Baptists  in  Enpland,  exos|«^ 
they  are  open  eonuiuni(Htist«,  while  the  En^sti  ^f* 
Connection  generally  hold  to  strict  communiotL  ^ 
the  fifth  general  ctntferenoe,  held  at  Wiltos,  Ke-'' 
October,  189\„pi,^^f,i^jlit,C'^^  *•  Sii* 
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et,"  -which  had  jnodDCsd  no  muH  AxdtemeDt  among 

ia  denomination,  waa  diacnased,  and  it  waa  agreed 
U  the  chnrchea  of  the  denomination  should  be  at  fiiU 
to  retain  the  ordinance  or  noL  It  is  now  not 
aei^ly  practised,  though  not  entirely  in  deattetode. 
le  fiocleeiaatical  bodies  among  Free-will  Baptists  are, 
e  ehnzeb,  the  qnarteily  meeting  oooAnnea,  the  an- 
ml  meeting,  and  the  general  conference.  Tt»  vBt- 
tB  in  the  chorch  are  two—elders  and  deacons.  Each 
urch  electa  It*  own  pastor,  and  ezercisea  dlscipUne 
er  ita  own  members ;  but,  as  a  chorch,  it  is  acoonot- 
ile  to  the  yearly  nwetiiig.  Also  ministers  are  ao- 
un table  to  the  qnarteriy  meetinga  to  which  they  be- 
og,  and  not  to  the  chorches  over  which  they  are 
istors.  A  cooni^  from  the  qnarterly  meeting  or- 
tniiww  chorcbes  and  (ndaina  ministerSp  The  qoar- 
riy  meetings  conaist  of  ministers  and  sach  brethren 
I  the  churdies  may  select.  The  gcoanl  conCerenoe 
eeta  every  three  years,  &ud  oondsti  <rf  delegates 
lOMB  from  the  annual  conferences. 

I  TSt  Aortodms.— The  Hoi;  Seriptaras,  nnbiadiig  the 
Id  and  HawTeriaouataiwae  ^v«b  hr  tuplnllai  of  Qod, 
ad  consfcltate  the  CbrMlNi's  pnftet  rule  of  faith  aad  pima- 

S.  God. — There  Is  only  one  tme  aod  UtIdk  God,  who  b  a 
ilrlt,  •etf'-ezlBtent,  etenul,  ImmuUiMe,  omnipnnnt,  omnl- 
sieau  omnipotent,  lodependeDt,  good,  wIm,  Jiut,  and  merci- 
il;  tbe  creator,  prewrrer,  aod  Korernor  of  the  onlvarM;  the 
ideemer,  Kavloiir,  Boactlfier,  aim  Judge  of  men  ;  and  the  ooly 
roper  object  of  dlrlne  wonbfp.  He  exbta  hi  ttirea  penoni, 
meca,  dUtinoUoDB,  and  nlanoai— Father,  Sbb,  and  Holjr 
ihoflt,  which  mode  of  extatoiea  b  above  the  mdoitandbig 
r  flolte  men. 

5.  CArM.— Tbe  Son  ofOod  powcMes  all  Uvbw  perfeoUona, 
rtaich  la  proven  from  Ua  tltiea  :  tme  God,  graat  Ood,  lolghty 
rod,  God  orer  all,  etc. ;  hia  attribntca  i  etona),  nnehanKeable, 
mnbvlent,  etc,  and  firom  hli  works.  He  is  tbe  onlf  Incoma- 
loD  of  the  Divine  Being. 

4.  The  HUy  Spirit.— has  the  attribnlee  of  God  aaorlbed 
obimln  the  Ser^oree;  b  thasanctUler  of  the  souls  of  men, 
J>d  Is  the  third  pemu  fn  tbe  Godhead. 

St  Cnatlm. — God  created  tbe  worid  and  all  It  eontalos  fbr 
lb  own  gtar,  and  the  eqloyment  of  hb  creatarea ;  and  the 
LKoeb,  to  ^orUy  and  obej  Um. 

6.  jlrizn'«  Fri-mitivt  StaU,  and  Us  FoQ.— Out  first  parents 
rere  created  Id  the  Image  of  Ood,  holy,  and  upright,  and 
Vee;  bnt,  by  jMdtiK  to  temptadoo,  fUl  fhtm  that  state,  and 
dl  their  posterity  with  tbem,  they  then  behtg  tn  Adam's  lofaia : 
lad  the  whole  human  Esmlly  became  exposed  to  temporal  and 
ttemal  death. 

T.  Tht  AtmwMtnt.—AM  sin  cannot  be  pardoned  wltbonf  a 
merUce.  and  the  blood  of  beaats  oould  never  sstually  wash 
any  sbi,  Chrbt  gave  Unuelf  a  sacrifice  fiw  the  sini  of  the 
worM,  and  thus  mode  salvaUonposstMe  fbr  all  men.  Tbrou^ 
the  redemption  of  Christ  man  is  placed  on  a  tvaaoA  tUte  of 
trial;  Oils  second  State  SO  to  dUbrhif  ftom  tbe  flnt,  that  now 
•wn  are  nstorolly  Inclined  to  transgress  tbe  eomtnaods  of 
(>ud,  and  will  not  retain  the  image  of  God  In  holiness  but 
throuch  tbe  atonement  by  the  operatloa  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit. 
All  who  die  short  of  tbe  atn  occonntabllity  are  rendered 
Mite  of  eternal  Ufa.  Tfaroogh  tbe  provltloiia  ef  tbs  atooemeat 
ill  are  sidlltoted  to  repent  oftbelr  sins  aad  yield  to  God;  the 
Gospel  call  b  to  an,  the  SpMt  enll^itens  aU,  and  men  are 
sgenta  capable  of  chooriDg  of  refndnf^ 

8.  lUpeneraHon  b  an  hwuntsneons  Tenevatlca  of  the  soul 
Jir  the  ^rU  of  Ood,  wherel^  the  penitent  sinnar,  beHevtag 
b  and  givli^r  np  all  for  Christ,  receives  new  life,  and  becomea 
a  dilU  of  Ood.  TUa  ebai^  ta  preceded  by  tme  conviction, 
rspeotaooe  of  ood  penltaat  sorrow  for  sta;  It  b  called  in  Scrlp- 
t)ire  being  bom  again,  born  of  the  Spirit,  natiring  ftom  death 
QDtolife,  TbesonlbtheB>tMMj(«lwiaiQod. 

f.  SatwUJUtttion  Is  a  setting  apart  tbe  soul  and  body  for 
My  aerrlee,  an  entire  BCBuBBiaBse  of  all  oar  ransomed  pow- 
entoOod;  baaems  are  to  strive  fbr  tUs  with  aD  ilillgenoa 
10.  Pertevtnmee. — As  the  regenerate  an  placed  In  a  state 
of  trial  dnrfng  We.  Ibdr  ftature  obedlenee  and  final  sslvsttou 
*re  neliher  doerauned  nor  certain;  It  b,however,  their  doty 
■ad  privilege  to  be  steadfsst  b  the  tnMh,  to  grow  bt  grace, 
P^vevere  in  bollneaa,  and  make  their  electko  ann. 

II-  Immediately  aftw  daofft  men  enter  Into  a  state  of  bap- 
|fa>eM  (IT  ndsery,  aeeordhv  to  thdr  dmrocter.  At  sons  ni- 
tnre  period,  known  only  to  Ood,  there  will  be  a  rMUrreetion 
both  of  the  righteoua  and  tbe  wbked,  iriien  there  will  be  a 
BBoeTBl  jwtgmimtt  wh«l  all  will  be  judged  ooeordtng  to  the 
deeds  done  b  the  body;  the  rightaons  he  admitted  Into  eter- 
iial  bsMrfness,  and  the  vieked  asstened  to  eterma  mbery. 

IS.  lU  CWo*.— A  Oiristlan  dwieh  b  am  assenUy  of 
vencKM  who  believe  In  Christ,  sod  wotshlp  tbe  true  God 
^^bly  to  hb  word.  In  a  mote  general  sense,  it  stoulfiea 
mwbols  body  of  reel  ChristfauMthron^Mmt  tbe  world.  The 
^wh  bdhg  tbe  body  of  Christ,  none  but  the  rrgamte,  who 
*>**r  tfce  Gospel,  are  its  real  members.    BeUeveis  are  re- 


ceived Into  a  poitbular  ohnreh  on  thdr  giving  evidence  of 
fUtb,  covenanting  to  walk  aooordlng  to  the  Cfarbtlan  mte, 
and  being  baptized. 

IS.  fiqmm.— Baptism  b  an  Immerrioa  of  Oie  candidate 
h>  water,  In  tbe  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  the  only  proper  candidate  beiog  one  who  gives 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart, 

14.  Commtmion.— Comma otoo  b  a  solemn  nartoUng  of 
l»«od  and  wine,  bi  eenmenoratlaB  of  tbe  deau  and  stuBir- 
Ings  of  Chrirt.— ^  mtriem  Christian  Reoori. 

The  denomination  has  a  printiag  establishment  at 
Dover,  N.  H. ;  two  colleges— Bates,  at  Lewiaton,  Me., 
with  48  stodests,  and  UUIsdale,  Mich.,  with  600  stn- 
dents;  two  theological  institutions — one  at  New  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H.,  iridi  le  students,  the  other  at  Hillsdale, 
Mkta.,  with  SI  stndents  (1867).  In.l866  the  fallowing 
statistics  woe  reported ;  Yearly  meetings,  81 ;  quat^ 
terly  meetings,  147;  ordained  preachers,  1076;  licuised 
preachers,  164  {  churches,  1264 ;  total  membership, 
66,268.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  a  mis- 
sion at  Orissa,  India  (receipts  for  1666,  (12,166) ;  they 
have  also  a  Home  Hiss.  Society  and  an  Education  So- 
ciety. In  New  Bmnswick  and  Nova  Scotia  they  have 
ebost  4000  members,  and  a  journal,  the  Sdigima  /n- 
tlBigmieer,  published  tt  St.  John's,  N.  B.  See  Stewart, 
Bialorf  of  Frw^m^  StgitutM,  Dover,  1862,  vol.  i,  fVom 
1780  to  1880 ;  (Winebronner)  BitUrry  of  Denominatioiu 
M  the  Utiital  Statu ;  Belcher,  Rdigioua  Drnommticmt; 
Cox,  The  BapOtU  (in  tbe  Encgdopadia  MetrvpoHtma) ; 
Schem,  Eccknattiotd  Tear-took  tn  18M ;  FreetciU 
Pofti^  Better. 

B/lBUBI^  OEIOHAD;  •  danonunatiMi  vi  AmvA- 
can  Baptists  who  are  commonly  called  Dnnkera,  whUe 
they  call  themselves  Brethren.  They  originated  at 
Schwancenan,  in  Germany,  in  170^  but  were  driven 
by  persecution  to  America  between  1719  and  1729. 
They  purposely  neglect  any  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  are  oppoeed  to  statistics,  which  they  believe 
to  savor  of  ^ide.  Th^y^n^naBy  settled  in  Pennayl> 
vania,  but  ore  now  most  numerons  In  OMo.  In  1790, 
a  party  of  Universnlists,  led  by  one  John  Ham,  sepa-  - 
rated  from  the  Dnnkers,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  no  connection  between  them.  The  seceders  are 
to  be  found  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missoori,  and  Iowa. 
The  whole  denomination  has  been  believed  to  hold  Uni- 
versaltst  views,  but  they  have  always  protested  against 
the  charge.  With  the  Mennonites,  they  sppeal  to  the 
Confesuons  of  Faith  published  in  Holland  two  centn- 
riea  ago.  They  practise  trine  immersion,  with  laying 
on  of  hands  while  the  person  is  in  tbe  water.  They 
lay  their  candidate  forward  in  the  water  instead  at 
backward,  aa  the  regular  Baptists  do.  Their  officer^ 
are  bishops  (or  ministers),  elders,  teschers,  and  dea.> 
cons  (or  visiting  brethren).  They  also  have  deacon- 
esses—aged women,  who  are  allowed  to  exereise  thelv 
^fts  statedly.  Bishops  are  chosen  from  the  teachers, 
after  they  have  l>een  fully  tried  and  found  faithful 
It  is  their  duty  to  travel  from  one  congregation  to  an- 
other, to  preadi,  to  officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals, 
to  set  in  order  whatever  may  be  wonting,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  love-feasts  and  communions,  when  a  bishop  is 
to  be  ordained,  when  teachers  or  deacons  are  chosen 
or  elected,  «id  when  any  officer  is  to  be  excommunl- 
cated.  An  elder  is  the  first  or  eldest  chosen  teacher 
in  a  congregation  where  there  Is  no  Udmp.  It  is  his 
duty  to  appoint  meetings,  to  assist  in  excommnnieo- 
tion,  to  e^ort  and  preach,  to  baptize,  to  travel  occa- 
sionally, and,  where  no  bishop  is  present,  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  latter.  Teachers  are  chosen  by 
vote.  It  is  their  duty  to  exhort  and  preach  at  any  of 
their  stated  meetings,  and,  when  so  requested  by  a 
bishop  or  elder,  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  matrimo- 
ny and  of  t»ptism.  It  ia  the  duty  of  deacons  to  keep 
a  constant  overeiicht  of  poor  widows  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  give  them  such  aid  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  necessary ;  to  visit  oil  the  femilies  in  the  congre- 
gation at  least  once  a  year,  and  exhort,  comfort,  and 
edify  them,  aa  well  as  to  reconcile  all  offences  and 
misnndentaitdings  that  n>^gS«»^^<@\:?^gte 
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tlnu;  knd,  nhrn  necessirf,  to  twd  tlic  Scriptnroe,  | 
pny,  and  exhort  at  the  regalaT  ineed&ga.  An  an-  < 
nu&l  meeting  ia  held  aboat  Whitsaotide,  and  attended 
hy  biabops  and  teachers,  u  well  oa  hj  «nch  other  inem-< 
bera  as  may  be  delegated  by  the  congregations,  A 
committee  of  five  of  the  oldest  bighope  hears  those 
caaas  which  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  teachers 
and  repreaentatiTea  from  the  congregationa.  Their  de- 
cisions are  pabUshed  in  English  and  German.  In 
plainness  of  speech  and  dress  Uiey  reaemUe  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  lliey  will  not  go  to  law,  nor  engage 
in  war,  and  seldom  take  interest  for  the  money  which 
they  lend  to  their  poorer  brethren.  The  Bt^titt  AU 
mmac  for  1860  estimates  the  number  of  their  i^eachers 
at  200,  of  congregations  at  160,  of  members  at  8200. 
The  censoB  of  1860  gives  diem  only  52  church  edifices, 
which  indicates  Uiat  a  boge  nsmber  of  tiieir  congrega- 
tions worship  in  school-honses.  See  Belcher,  BeUffioiu 
Venomiaatioai ;  Baptist  A  Imanac for  1860. 

BAPTISTS,  OLD-SCHOOL.  A  name  assmned  by 
those  Baptists  who,  in  the  second  half  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, opposed  the  fiirmation  of  mlssionaiy  societies, 
Snnday-achools,  and  edmilar  instttntions,  wUdi  Uiey 
coDsfderad  as  floodgates  for  letting  in  all  tboae  con- 
trivances  in  religion  which  make  the  salvation  of  m«n 
appear  to  depend  on  human  effort.  Hiey  are  frequent- 
ly, also,  called  Anti-mission  or  Anti-effort  Baptists, 
i'hey  have  neither  colleges  nor  theological  institu- 
tions, and  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Western 
and  South-westem  States.  Their  number  is  at  present 
on  the  decrease.  In  1844  they  counted  61,000  in  em- 
bers; in  1864,  66,600;  in  1869,  68,000.  InlS59they 
had  156  assodadona,  1730  diaiiehaa,  825  oidaioed  mln- 
istns,  and  1500  had  bean  bapUiod  In  1858.  See  Bel- 
cher, Mi^om  Denomnaii(m»i  Cox,  Tka  Bap&Otf 
Ameriem  Bapiia  Altaaaae. 

BAPTISTS,  SEVENTH-DAT,  a  denomination  of 
Baptists  who  keep  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  instead 
of  the  first  as  the  Sabbath.  In  England  they  assumed, 
soon  after  the  Reformation,  the  name  of  Sabbatarians; 
hat  in  1818  this  term  was  r^ected  biy  the  general  con- 
ference in  America,  and  the  term  Seventb-day  Bap- 
tists adopted.  They  believe  that  the  first  day  was  not 
irenerally  used  Ln  the  Christian  Church  as  Sabbath  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Constaotine.  Traces  of  seventh-day 
keepers  are  found  in  the  times  of  Gregory  I,  Gregory 
Vn,  and  In  the  twelfth  century  In  Lombardy.  In 
Germany  they  anteared  late  la  the  fifteenth,  and  In 
England  In  the  rixteenth  centnry.  In  169S,  a  work 
advancing  their  views  was  published  in  England  by 
one  Nicholas  Bound,  D.D.,  and  several  of  th^  mem- 
bers suffered  imprisonment.  They  assumed  a  denomi- 
national organization  in  1650,  and  counted  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centnry  eleven  churches,  of  which 
now  only  three  remain.  In  America  the  first  Seventh- 
day  Baptists  were  connected  with  Fbst-day  Baptist 
churches.  A  separate  organization  was  commenced 
in  1671.  Yearly  meetings  commenced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  general  confer- 
ence was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  tfae  nineteenth 
centur)-,  which  held  its  meetings  at  first  annually,  later 
(since  1846)  trienn^ly.  In  1846  they  divided  them- 
selves into  five  associations  (Eastern,  Western,  Cen- 
tral, Viii^b,  and  Ohio).  Thqr  have  repeatedly 
taken  action  against  slavery,  and  In  Ihvor  of  temper- 
ance and  other  reforms.  A  fbreign  missionary  society 
was  established  in  1842,  and  supports  missionaries  in 
China  and  Palestine.  Besides,  they  have  a  Tract  and 
Publishing  Society.  The  latter  issues  a  weekly,  a 
monUily,  and  a  quarterly  periodical.  Their  literary 
instituliona  are  De  Rnytev  Institote  and  Alfted  Uni- 
versity, both  Id  the  State  of  Xew  York,  besides  several 
smaller  academies.  The  Baplul  Almanac  for  1860 
gives  the  following  statistics :  67  churches,  70  minis- 
ters, 17  licentiates,  7250  members.  See  Belcher,  Be- 
ligioui  Dennminations. 

BAPTISTS,  SEVENTH-DAY  (GERMAJO,  •  de- 


I  nomination  of  Baptists  which  arose  by  secession  from 
I  the  German  Baptists  (q.  v.)  or  Dunkers.  1b  173& 
Conrad  Beissel  published  a  tract  against  tbc  celebn- 
tion  of  the  first  day,  and,  when  this  created  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  society  at  Hill  Creek,  of  which  he  wu 
a  member,  he  retired  to  a  cell  on  the  banks  of  the  Go- 
calico,  and  lived  there  for  some  time  unknown  to  tb« 
peopb  he  had  left.  When  discovered,  some  other 
members  of  the  society  at  Mill  Creek  settled  anmd 
Um,  and  in  1728  inliodnced  tbo  sevsnth  day  into  pub- 
lic worship.  In  1782  the  aolttary  lifb  was  cba^td 
Into  a  conventual  one,  and  a  monastical  sooety  wsi 
established  in  Bfay,  I7S8.  The  establisbment  recetvwJ 
the  name  Ephrata.  The  habit  of  Capuchins  was  adopt- 
ed by  both  the  brethren  and  tfae  aisters,  and  Dwusftic 
names  given  to  all  who  enterwd  the  doister.  No  mo- 
nastic vows,  however,  were  taken,  neither  had  tber  sdt 
written  covenant.  The  property  which  belonged  u 
the  society  was  common  ato^  yet  none  were  obUgnl 
to  give  np  any  q£  their  possessions.  Celibacy  they 
recommend  as  a  virtue,  but  do  not  require  it.  Got- 
emor  Penn,  who  visited  them  fteqaentiy,  ofiered  U 
them  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  bat  they  rafoted  it 
At  an  early  period  they  estabUahed  a  literary  inetito- 
tton,  a  SabbatlMchool,  and  a  printlng-oflBce,  and  gmt- 
ly  ciiltivated  music.  Branches  of  the  sodety  of  Ephr*- 
ta  were  established  in  1756  in  York  coonty,  and  is 
1763  tn  Bedford  county.  Their  principal  settlement 
at  present  is  at  Snowhill,  near  tiie  Antidam  Creek,  in 
Franklin  county,  Pa.  I>r,  Beird  says,  "They  are  nut 
believed  to  exceed  a  fow  hundreds  in  nnmben,  and 
thrir  ministers  miqr  ba  as  many  m  tan  or  twdve." 
Sea  Belcher,  Bdi^oia  Dnommatioiu;  (Windbmata) 
Bitt.  o/Dfnom.  in  the  U.  8. 

BAPTISTS,  SIX -PRINCIPLE,  The  six  prin. 
ciples  which  distinguish  this  section  of  Baptists  from 
all  others  are  those  mentioned  in  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Hebrews  vi,  1,  2,  viz, :  1.  Repentance  from  dad 
woriu;  2.  Faith  toward  God;  6.  The  doctrine  bap- 
tisms ;  4.  The  laying  on  of  hands ;  5.  Hie 
of  the  dead ;  6.  Eternal  Judgment.  They  iij«tinpiiA 
four  baptiftna :  1.  John's  **  baptizing  with  the  baptiin 
of  repentance  ;*'  2.  The  liaptism  of  the  HolyGhostsod 
with  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  8.  The  bapdnn  of 
Cttrist's  sufferings.  But  after  the  reearrectkm  cf 
Christ  there  is  only  one  kind  of  baptism  to  remain,  riL. 
4.  The  baptism  of  the  believers  In  Christ  in  the  name 
of  the  ^ther,  and  of  tbo  Son,  and  ^  the  Holy  Gbut. 
Their  rite  of  ''laying  on  of  hands"  correspcmdt  wtoh 
Episcopal  confirmation,  and  is  the  chief  point  in  tiidr 
system  on  which  they  insist.  They  refuse  commmdff 
as  well  as  churcb-feUowship  with  churches  who  do  dA 
practise  it.  The  Six-Principle  Baptists  are  Amiai- 
ans,  holding  to  a  general  atonemenL  Tbelr  miniitTy 
generally  has  not  been  libeisUy  edncalad  nor  adeqnite- 
ly  supported.  They  are  almort  confined  to  Rhode 
Island,  out  of  which  they  have  only  a  fbw  congr^a- 
tions  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvaiui. 
They  originated  as  a  separate  organization  in  163$, 
and  at  no  period  of  their  history  counted  more  thin  S9  | 
churches.  In  1652  they  formed  two  yeariy  ixxAs-  i 
ences,  the  one  of  Rhode  Island  and  Uasaachnsetti.  j 
the  other  of  Kew  York  and  Penn^Ivania.  The  Bap-  I 
tist  Almanac  for  1860  gives  tl>e  followiiig  atatistiH: 
18  churches,  16  ordained  ministers,  8000  nientien> 
See  (Winebrenner)  Hittory  of  /JsHondmeKiM  ai  (tt 
U.  8. ;  Belcher,  RdigiotitDenonanalioiu:  Smith,  TiUtt 
of  Chtirci  Sittory ;  Americam  Boftjut  Almamat. 

Baptlie.  See  BAprmc 
Bar  (properly  trn;^,  her%ac3t)  dileSy  occnis  in  ^ 
following  senses:  that  wberet^  a  door  is  bolted  lal 

made  fast  (Neh,  ui,  8) ;  a  narrow  cross-board  vt  laftd 
wherewith  to  fasten  other  boards  (Exod.  xxvi,  36)i  *  i 
rock  in  the  sea  (Jonah  ii,  6) ;  the  bank  or  shore  of  tbe 
sea,  which,  as  a  bar,  sbnta  up  its  waves  in  tfaer  vn 
place  (Job  xxxifHi,illO  t  .«tisi)K'*»tificatioDB  ani  |»«- 
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tal  impedimenta  an  called  bus,    ban  of  iron  (!•». 
y,  2 ;  Amos  i,  fi).   8m  Doob. 
Bar.     See  Cobh. 

Bar-  (jSdp-,  Heb.  and  Chald.  i;^  a  Mm),  a  patro- 
rmic  sign,  aa  Bar-Jesitb,  Bab-Joma,  etc.  See  Bbk-. 
Baiabbaa  CBapafifiac,  for  the  Chald.  KSM  "13, 
a  of  Abba,  Simonls,  Onom.  If.  T.  p.  88;  a  commoD 
une  in  the  Talmud,  Lightfoot,  Hor.  HA,  p.  489),  a 
ibber  (Ayor^r,  John  XTiii,  40)  who  had  committed 
order  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  xlv,  7 ;  Luke  xxUl, 
Y)  in  Jerusalem,  and  waa  luring  in  prison  at  the  time 
rthe  trial  of  Jesus  befbre  IHUte,  A.D.  29.  The  proca- 
itor.  In  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus,  {ropoeed  to  release 
im  to  the  people,  in  accordance  irith  their  demand 
lat  he  should  release  one  prisoner  to  them  at  the  Pass- 
ver.  As  a  rebel,  he  was  subject  to  the  punishment 
ud  down  by  the  Roman  law  for  such  politiad  oSbnces, 
'hile  as  a  murdenr  he  coold  not  escape  death  even 
y  the  civtloodaof  tiie  Jews.  Bat  the  latter  were  so 
«nt  on  thedeathof  Jesus  that,  of  the  two,  thqr  pre- 
arred  psrdonlng  this  double  criminal  (Bfatt.  xxvii, 
6-26;  Harkxv,7-16;  Luke zxUi,  18-25 ;  John xvtU, 
0),  who  was  accordingly  set  free  (Acts  iii,  14).  There 
ppears  to  have  been  a  usage  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  pas- 
hal  feast,  for  the  govonor  to  release  to  the  peofde  a 
irisoner  whom  they  might  particnlaily  denre.  This 
nstont  does  not  appear  to  have  been  andent ;  It  was 
nobably  derived  either  from  the  Syrians  or  ftom  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  of  whom  bad  such  a 
custom  at  their  Thesmopborite,  the  latter  at  their  Lec- 
istenua.  Some  think  the  policy  of  this  provision 
iras  obviooaly  to  conciliate  the  &vor  of  the  Jews  to- 
mrd  the  Roman  government.    See  Pabsoveb. 

Origea  says  that  in  many  copies  Barabbas  was  also 
»IIedye«tu('lif<n)vi'Ba()ajl3/3ai';  Beethei)an)M<.Z4ter. 
B/.  1848,  p.  538).  The  Armenian  Terrion  has  the  same 
reading:  "Whom  will  you  that  I  shall  deliver  unto 
you,  Jesus  Qarabbas,  or  Jesus  that  Is  called  Christ?" 
Uriexbach,  in  his  Comment.,  considers  this  as  an  inter- 
polation, while  Fritzsche  has  adopted  it  in  his  text 
(so  also  Tiscbendorf  in  Matt,  xxvii,  16,  17,  but  not 
his  last  ed.).  We  can  certainly  conceive  that  a  name 
afterward  so  sacred  may  have  been  thrown  out  of  the 
text  by  some  bigoted  traqfcriber.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
the  contrast  in  ver.  20,  "  that  they  should  ask  Barab- 
bas and  destroy  Jesos,"  seems  taUl  to  its  original  po- 
sition in  the  text.    See  Jbsos. 

Bar'aobel  (Heb.  BarakeT,  ^Ka^ia,  whon^  God  has 
bleued ;  Sept  Bopaxi^^),  the  father  of  Elihu  the  Buzite, 
one  of  Job's  three  "  iriends"  (Job  xxxii,  2,  6),  B.O. 
prob.  snte  2000. 

Baraobl'ah  (same  name  as  Bbbbchiah;  Sept 
Bapa;i(i'ac),  the  &tbflr  of  the  prophet  Zecbarlah  (Zech, 
i,  1,  7).    B.C.  ante  600. 

Barachi'as  (Ba^yiac,  the  Greekform  of  the  name 
Babachiah),  foUier  of  the  Zechariab  (Zacharias)  men- 
tioned In  Uatt  sxiii,  85,  as  Having  been  murdered  by 
the  Jaws.    See  Zbchabiah. 

Baradesos,  Jacobus.   See  JAOoenwb 

Barah.   See  Berra-nARAa. 

Ba'rak  (Heb.  Btm^',  pna,  Ughtmng;  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  Bop«,  Joseph.  Aat.  v,  5,  2,  Bapaitoc;  comp. 
the  fiunlly  name  of  Hannibal,  AirRi="tigbtnini;  of 
"ar"),  son  of  Ablnoam  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  a  Galilean 
city  of  reftage  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Judg.  iv,  6 ; 
corap.  Josh.  xEx,  37;  xxi,  32).  He  was  summoned 
by  tbe  prophetess  Deborah  to  take  the  field  against  the 
boatile  army  of  the  Canaanitish  king  Jabin  (q.  v.), 
commandMl  by  Sisera  (q.  v.),  with  10,000  men  from 
tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebnlon,  and  to  encamp  on 
mnnt  Tabor,  probably  because  the  900  charioU  of 
(Jodg.  iv,  S),  in  which  the  main  force  of  Sisera 
••"•sisted,  coald  not  so  easily  maooeuvre  on  uneven 
KHNutd.   AAersomebedtation,  be  resolTei|todofaer 


bidding,  on  condition  that  she  would  go  with  him, 
which  she  readily  promised.  At  a  signal  given  by  tlie 
prophetess,  the  lltUe  army,  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  providential  storm  (Josefdi.  AiU.  v,  4)  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  fhces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hill,  and  utterly  roated  the  unwieldy  host  of 
the  Canaanites  in  tlie  plun  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon), 
"the  battle-field  of  Palestine."  From  the  prominent 
mention  of  Taanach  (Judg.  v,  19, "  sandy  soil")  and  of 
the  river  Kisfaon,  it  U  most  likely  tiiat  the  victory  was 
partly  due  to  the  suddenly  swoUen  waves  of  that  Im- 
petuous torrent,  particnlariy  its  western  branch,  called 
Megiddo.  The  victory  was  decisive,  Harosheth  taken 
(Ji^.  iv,  16),  Sisera  murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A 
peace  of  forty  years  ensned,  and  the  next  danger  came 
ftom  a  difibrent  quarter.  The  victors  composed  a 
splendid  epinician  ode  in  commemoration  of  their  de- 
liverance (Judg.  v).  See  Debobah.  Barak's  faith 
is  commended  among  the  other  woKhies  of  the  Old 
Test  In  Heb.  xl,  83.   See  also  Beke-babae. 

Rrom  the  inddental  date  apparently  e^ven  in  Judg. 
V,  6,  some  have  regarded  BaraJt  as  a  contemporary  of 
Shamgar.  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so  late  aa 
178  years  after  Joshua,  where  he  is  generally  placed. 
Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the  narrative  to  be  a  repeti  • 
tionof Jo6h.xl,l-12((?e)iea2iyiM,p.228sq.).  Agreat 
deal  may  be  add  for  this  view ;  the  names  Jabin  and 
Hazor;  the  mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v, 
19 ;  comp.  Josh,  xl,  2  sq.) ;  the  general  locality  of  the 
battle;  tiie  prominence  of  chariots  in  both  narratives, 
and  especially  the  name  Misrepboth-maim,  which 
seems  to  mean  " burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  thu 
marpn  of  the  A.  V.,  and  not  "  the  flow  of  waters." 
Many  chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  removed ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  add  that,  in  Stanley'a  opinion  {PahH. 
p.  892  note),  there  are  geographical  dHHcnlttea  In  tbe 
way  (Ewald,  <7«kA.  dm  lirad;  Thomson,  Vmd  end 
Book,  ii,  141  sq.).  There  appears,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  regular 
order  of  the  judges,  which  places  his  rule  B.C.  1409- 
1869.— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Jodobb. 

Baratler,  John  Phiup,  an  eminent  boy-scholar, 
was  bom  January  19th,  1721,  at  Schwabach,  in  An- 
spach.  His  father,  Francis,  was  pastor  of  the  I^Vench 
Protestant  chnrch  in  Schwabach,  and  gave  his  son 
careful  education  ft-om  inlhncy.  At  five  years  old  he 
could  speak  Latin,  Firench,  and  German,  and  at  seven 
he  knew  by  heart  the  Psalms  In  Hebrew.  In  his  tenft 
year  he  composed  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  of  rare  wwds, 
and  in  his  thirteenth  he  translated  the  Itinerary  of 
Benjamin  of  Tndela  (Amst  1784,  2  vols.  8vo).  He 
afterward  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  history,  tlie 
fUfaers,  and  theolt^,  and  answered  a  Unitarian  work 
which  CrdllBS  published  (under  the  name  ot  Arlemo- 
nius)  in  a  book  entitled  jliifiar<emonjN)(Nnremb.l78S). 
In  1736,  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  he  passed  through 
Halle,  where  he  was  nude  H.A. ;  upon  which-occanon 
he  composed,  impromptu,  fourteen  theses  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  professors,  and  on  the  following  day  de- 
fended them  for  three  hours. before  a  public  aodience 
with  entire  success.  At  Berlin  he  was  received  with 
honor  the  king,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Sodety.  At  the  king's  request  ho 
esUblisbed  himself  at  Halle  to  study  law,  and  died 
there  October  6th,  1740,  being  only  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  also  published  Digqidgitio  Chrmologica  de 
Sucetamoae  antiqmtnma  Rom.  PoiUificmn  (Utrecht,  1740, 
.  4to),  and  some  other  works.  His  life,  by  Fonney,  was 
published  at  Halle,  1741  (2d  od.  Frankfort,  1765).— 
Btog.  Um>.  iii,  S22  ;  Landon,  Ead.  Did.  s.  v. 

Barbadoea,  one  of  the  Windward  group  of  tbe 
West  India  Islands,  which  in  1860  bad  a  population  of 
125,864  inhabiUnts,  seven  eighths  of  whom  are  blacks. 
It  is  tbe  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  diocese  comprises  all  Ibe  British  WindwanLfch 
ends,  and  had,  hi  1859, 88  <itgr|jt$^i^,'1nI;ltiffifl;^^tU«' 
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irchdeacons.  Tbsn  are  inuiy  well -endowed  public 
schools,  among  which  Codrfngton  College  has  a  rev- 
enne  of  X8000  aywr  (Cier^  LitAfor  1860,  Lond.  1860, 
Kvo).    S«e  WstT  IifDiM. 

Barbara,  St.,  whose  day  ia  ohserved  In  the  Greek 
and  Roman  cbarcbes  December  4th,  la  eatd  to  have 
suRered  martyrdom  at  Heliopoli§,  Egypt,  under  tia- 
l^rius,  A.D.  806  (Aseemanni,  Orient,  i,  63).  An- 
other account  makes  the  place  Nicomedia,  ,the  time 
A.D,  235,  and  says  that  after  her  conTersion  she  ex- 
horted her  &ther  to  be  converted,  bat  he  accused  her 
and  put  her  to  death  with  torture. — A.  Butler,  litet  of 
SaitUs,  Dec.  i. 

Barbarian  (fiapfiapoc),  a  term  used  in  the  Kew 
Testament,  as  In  clasdcal  writers,  to  denote  o&er  na- 
tions of  the  earth  in  disttncticn  tmn  the  Greeks  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  .£k.  u,  W4).  "I  am  debtor  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians"  (Rom.  i,  M).  (Comp.  ¥\m!% 
PoUi.  p. 260;  JSnrf.p.888;  rAart.p.176;  Pliny,  xxix, 
7 ;  Aristot.  £e  Ccdo,  i,  8;  Polyb.  v,  33,  &.)  In  Coloss. 
iii,  11,  "Greek  nor  Jew — Barbarian,  Scythian" — fi<ip- 
jiapog  seems  to  refer  to  those  nations  of  the  Roman 
empire  who  did  not  speak  Greek,  and  ^KvBttc  to  nations 
not  under  the  Roman  dominion.  In  1  Cor.  xiv,  11, 
the  term  Is  appUed  to  a  diflerenco  of  langnage :  "  If  I 
know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto 
him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh 
shall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me."  Thus  Ovid,  "  Barba- 
rus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  ulli"  (Tritt.  v,  10, 
87).  In  Acts  zxviii,  the  inbalutants  of  Malta  are 
called  ^pfiapott  becaoae  they  vera  originally  a  Car- 
thaginian colony,  and  ehlc0y  spoke  the  Punic  lan- 
guage. In  the  (iapjiapoi  la  pud  for  the  Hebrew 
TS^iIoJs',  "a  pe(^  of  Jfro^v  language"  (Psa.cziv, 
1) ;  Chaldee  '^K'nnna.  In  the  rabUi^  writers  the 
same  Heb.  word  is  applied  to  foreigners  In  distinction 
from  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  it  is  ez- 
plained  as  meaning  the  Greek  language ;  Rabbi  Solo- 
mon remarks  that  whatever  is  not  in  tbo  faoly  tonga« 
is  called  by  this  term  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.).  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  called  all  men 
barbarians  who  did  not  apeak  the  same  language  as 
themselves  (ii,  158).  Clement  of  Alexandria  nses  it 
respecting  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  even  when 
speaking  of  their  progress  in  civilization,  as  in  his 
Strom,  i,  ch.  xvi,  §  74:  "Bartiarians  have  been  in- 
ventors not  only  of  philosophy,  but  likewise  of  almost 
every  art.  The  Egyptians,  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
ChaldBans,  first  introduced  among  men  the  knowledge 
of  astrology."  In  a  singular  passage  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr's first  Apology  the  term  is  applied  to  Abraham  and 
other  distingoished  Hebrews :  *'  We  have  learned  and 
have  before  explained  that  Christ  Is 
the  first-begotten  of  God,  being  the 
Word  (or  reason,  \6yov  ovra)  of 
which  the  whale  human  race  partake. 
And  they  who  live  agreeably  to  the 
Word  (or  reason,  oi  /urd  \6yov  ^w- 
oavrrc)  are  Christiwis,  even  though 
esteemed  atbdsts :  such  among  the 
Greek*  were  Socrates,  Heraclitus, 
and  the  like ;  and  among  the  barha- 
riant  ('among  other  nations,'  Chev- 
allier's  Trcmt,'),  iv  ^apjiapotg,  Abra- 
ham, A^wi"*,  Azarias,  Misael,  and 
Elias,  and  many  others,"  Apal.  i,  46. 
Strabo  (xiv,  2)  suggests  that  the 
word  bar.iw-01  was  ori^nally  an  im- 
itative Bound,  designed  to  express  a 
harsh,  dissonant  language,  or  some- 
times the  indistinct  articulation  of 
the  Greek  by  foreigners,  and  in- 
r>tances  the  Carians,  who,  on  the  lat- 
ter account,  fae  conjectaree,  were 
termed  by  Homer  ^apl3ap6^¥nm  {fl- 
ijd,  ii,  ^SDt  altbongh  it  is  doubtflil 


whether  In  the  Mme  sense  (Thncyd.  I,  8).  The  inrd 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  reproachful  sense  dminj 
the  wars  with  the  Persians ;  their  country  was  called 
r)  ^apliapos  (yf;)  (DenKMtlu  I^m^  ilO.  In  1  Cor. 
V,  18, 1  Tim.  iii,  7,  we  have  "Ihoae  ontnde"  (ot  O-X 
and  Matt  vi,  ^  "the  natfams"  (rd  (9>^),  used  tir- 
tnraieticaUy  for  "the  Goitilea"  (Qt^ili,  Dt^EC,  in  mv 
much  die  same  sort  of  sense  as  diat  ^  fiApjiapot),  to 
distingniBh  all  other  nations  from  die  Jews ;  and  in 
the  Talmodiata  we  find  Palestine  opposed  le  "te 
lands"  (niX^^  Jnst  as  Gneoa  ms  to  Arfiorio  or  i* 
(iapfiapoc  (comp,  Cic.  Fm.  ii,  IS ;  Ugfatfiwt,  Ceabiria 
CAorojrr. ad inlL).  And yetso  completely wasthetam 
(iap^pot  accepted,  that  even  Joaephas  (Aaf.  xi,  7, 1 : 
xiv,  10^  1 ;  xxvi,  6,  8 ;  Wto',  introd. ;  Apitm,  i,  11  asd 
22)  and  Philo  (fipp.  i,  29)  scruple  as  litde  to  reckni 
the  Jews  among  them  as  the  early  Romans  did  to  sj^  | 
ply  the  term  to  themselves  ("  Demophilus  acriisit, ; 
Marcos  vertit  barbare,"  Plant  Attn.  prol.  10).  V«it! 
naturally,  the  wwd,  after  a  time,  began  to  involve  no>; 
tions  of  cruelty  and  contempt  (Bijpoi  ^ap^apov,  i\ 
Mace,  iv,  26;  zv,  2,  etc.),  and  tlien  the  Bmnans  ex- 
cepted themselves  from  the  scope  of  its  meaning  (Or.  | 
De  Bep. ),  87,  §  68).  Afterward  only  the  savage  m-: 
tions  were  called  barbarians,  thon^  the  Greek  Cm- 
stsntinopolitans. called  the  Romans  "barbarianfi"  to' 
the  very  Ust  (Gibbon,  li ;  vi,  851,  ed.  Smith).  Sm 
Iken,  De  Stythi*  ei  Bariarit,  in  the  BiblioA.  Brm.  I, 
V,  767  sq. ;  Kype,  Obrnrv.  ii,  152 ;  Scblensner,  Tha. ' 
Phil,  i,  50:  Dongtai  Anakct  ii,  100  sq.;  Ranth,  CS. 
Sinn  V.  Ge^nmch  dee  Wbrtet  Barhar  (NOmb.  1«»).  i 
— Kitto,  8.  v. ;  Winer,  i,  137.    See  Hbllemist.  | 

Barbelo,  one  of  the  chief  female  sons  of  theOnw-! 
tics,  especially  of  the  Nicolaites  and  the  Borbomio. ' 
the  mother  of  every  thing  living.  She  lived  with  tiie  [ 
father  of  the  universe  and  with  Christ  In  the  eighth! 
heaven.  Heaoe  the  surname  Barbelitea,  whidi  n) : 
given  to  die  Gnostics.   See  GiroanciBic. 

Barb«r  (3^1,  gaUiAy  "Son  of  man,  take  d>ee* 
sharp  knife,  take  thee  a  Aorier's  razor,  and  cause  it  n 
pass  upon  thine  head  and  upon  thy  beard"  (Ezeli.  v.  j 
1).  Shaving  the  head  was  customary  among  the  Jen  | 
as  an  act  of  mourning.  See  Grief.  Sometimes,  fcf 
the  same  reason,  the  hair  of  the  beard  was  also  shsren, 
or  plucked  off,  as  was  done  by  Ezra  on  his  arrival  it 
Jerusalem  on  finding  that  the  Helnews  had  intennised 
with  the  nations  around  them,  and  plunged  into  ftU 
their  idolatries  (Ezra  iz,  8).  See  Baib.  The  opcn- 
tion  of  Slaving  the  head  was  probably  perfimned  much  ^ 
in  die  same  manner  as  Is  now  nsual  in  (be  East.  Thr 
I  operator  mba  the  h«kl  genUy  and  comlbrtably  witfa 
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3  lund  HK^etened  with  water.  Thb  he  do«e  for  a 
x^idflTsble  time ;  and  he  aftenrard  qtpliu  the  mm 
[.  "v.),  shaTing  from  the  top  of  tbe  hud  downward. 

Bsurber,  John,  an  Ektgllsh  drilua  at  All  Soda', 
Kford,  who  gnidaated  D.C.L,  in  15S2.  He  waa  pat- 
»nized  bjr  AKhbiahop  Cnniner,  and  aaaisted  Id  the 
repandoa  of  the  well-known  king's  book,  the  Nec- 
tsory  Doctrint  of  a  Chrittian  Man.  Barber  died  at 
k'rotfaam  about  tbe  beginning  of  1549. — New  Gem, 
tu>tf .  Diet,  iii,  143  i  LandOD,        DtcL  s.  v. 

Sarbete,  a  nanM  givea  to  the  TaudoiB  of  the 
aoantains  of  Piedmont  from  the  ftot  ttf  tbeir  miikis- 
ers  being  styled  Barltet,  or  eUan.    Sm  Vaddois. 

Baxbnrim.  See  Fowl. 

Barcelona,  one  of  tbe  chief  dtles  of  Spain,  and 
««  of  a  Soman  CathoUc  archbishop.  CottBcila  'wen 
leld  then  In  640,  699,  906,  1054,  and  1068.  rUtiy 
lasaed  eaaoiu  respecting  chorch  dWiplina  and  chnrcb 
stoperly,  and  the  laat,  hi  particular,  proposed  tbe  Bsb- 
rtltaUon  of  the  Roman  for  the  Gothic  rite. 

Bar-oepha,  Uosas,  a  Jacobite  blBhop  and  aotbor, 
«r)K>  early  in  li£B  entered  the  convent  of  Sergins,  on 
tbe  Ti^rris.  He  was  afterward  raised  to  the  episcopal 
>rder  under  the  name  of  Sevenu,  and  is  sometimeB 
called  bishop  of  Betb-Ceno,  aometimes  of  Bethraman. 
He  is  said  to  have  diedinOlS.  He  composed  a  "Coo^ 
mentary  on  Faradiee"  in  Syriac,  which  waa  trans- 
into  Latin  by  And.  Maaios,  and  printed  at  AnU 
werp  in  1669;  8vo  (also/in  BASclkeca  Paintn  and  in 
C'-itiei  Sacii).  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I  inquires  whether  there  was  both  a  teirestrial 
find  a  spiritual  parage,  and  concludes  that  there  was 
i  ut  one.  Part  11  gives  the  mystic  signLficatjon  of  all 
the  pusages  of  Holy  Scripture  relating  to  the  terres- 
trial paradise,  fart  ill  answers  tbe  objectton  of  her- 
ctlcs,  e.  g.  that  of  Simon  Magus,  who  accused  the  Al- 
mit^hty  cdT  tbe  want  of  power  to  pfeaenre  Adam  firom 
the  Call.— Clarite,  Sound  IMendwn,  it,  666. 

BarckhanaeD.  Cokbad  IIeinbich,  a  German 
theologian  of  tbe  18th  centur}-.  He  was  professor, 
and  later  rector  of  one  of  tbe  Berlin  colleges.  He  liad 
with  his  colleague  Volckmann  as  animated  controversy 
on  the  sntgect  of  divine  grace,  VdcknuuiD  advocating 
nidverwl  grua,  aad  Baxckhanaan  nkabttainfaig  particn- 
Itfism.  The  title  of  tlie  work  of  Bankhansen,  which 
be  pabUshed  under  the  name  of  Paafiau  VerkuM,  is 
Arnica  C^Iatio  dodrma  de  gratia qiKm  vera  r^ormata 
confitetitr  eccfefu.  cum  doctrina  qtiam  VokAmaima$  pt^ 
lid  juris  fecit  (Forth,  1714).  The  controversy  waa 
joined  in  by  aereral  other  theolt^ians  on  both  sides ; 
and  Barckhansen  himself  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
another  work  on  the  snlject,  pabliihed  in  the  Qennan 
language  {AtgenStkigla  wui  Ukr-Seftmg  der  Se. 
farmirim  Kinken  [ITUJ).  In  1719,  a  B^al  edict  of 
King  Friedrich  WUhelm  I.  imposed  alien ce  upon  both 
parties. — Herzog,  Suffkm,  t,  167. 

Barclay,  Barklay,  or  De  Barlclay,  Alexan- 
der, a  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  toward  the  end  of 
the  IBth  centuiy,  bat  whether  English  or  Scotch  by 
Hrth  is  uncertain.  .  He  waa  certainly  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  aboot  1496,  and,  after  flnidifaig  bis  atadiee,  he 
travelled  In  HaUaod,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and 
studied  the  languages  and  literatore  of  those  coantrics. 
Ketnraing  to  ^Jgland,  he  became  one  of  the  prippt'*  or 
prebendaries  of  the  college  of  St.  Marv  Ott«rv,  Devon- 
shire, and  was  afterward  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine, 
monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  continued  till  the  Bupprefu 
«ioa  of  tbe  monaatery  in  1639.  In  1546  he  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  Great  Badow  and  that  of  Wokey.  On 
^  April,  1652,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  1 
A  IhaUowis  hut  died  in  June  of  that  year  at  Cwydon.  I 
His  character  as  a  priest  is  dubious,  but  of  Us  merit 
Ma  writer  there  is  no  dispute,  if  there  were  no  other 
l^wf  of  it  than  his  Jkmous  Ship  of  Foo/n,  partly  a 
tmulatiMi  and  partly  ao  imitation  £rom  the  Germani 


of  Sebastian  Brandt,  tbe  old  title  being  7^  Skgp  of 
Folgg  of  tie  Worlde  (London,  1509).— A'ew  6'm.  Biug. 
J)iei.a,47i  AlHbone,  Z)tcfioi)ary^.^tf(Aor>,  i,  116. 

Bazolay,  Hemy,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1714,  and 
gradated  at  Tale  In  1784,  serving  for  s<Hne  years  as 
misrionary  among  the  Mohawks.  He  went  to  Enjjland 
in  1737  to  be  ordained,  and  on  his  return  assumed  tbe 
charge  of  the  Protestant  £|nscopaI  Church  at  Albany 
In  1746  be  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  till  his  deaUi  in  176i.  He 
was  made  D.D.  by  tbe  Unrrersi^  of  Oxford  in  1760. 
Dr.  Barclay  wA  zealous  and  IndeihtlgaUe,  bis  dispoei* 
tion  engaging,  and  his  life  most  exemplary. — Spragne, 
Jnnab,T,  91. 

Barclay,  John,  was  bom  at  Pont-it>Hoasson,  in 
LoTrain,  where  his  father,  William  Barclay  (q.  v.),  was 
law  professor,  in  1682.  He  studied  at  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  there,  and  th6  brethren,  observing  his  gen- 
ina,  attempted  to  draw  bim  into  their  order.  This 
oflboded  his  fiOher,  who  left  the  college  with  his  son 
In  1608  and  returned  to  England.  He  wrote  versea 
in  praise  of  Kii^  James,  and  would  douhtlesa  have 
succeeded  at  court  had  he  not  been  a  KomanisL  His 
literary  reputation  rests  on  his  Argeait  (1621,  and 
many  editions  since),  which  had  an  immense  popular- 
ly, and  was  translated  into  various  languages.  We 
mention  him  here  for  tbe  following  wortcs*  Serin 
patefaOe  dimmitu  parrici^i,  etc.  (A  History  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  Amat.  1606, 12mo) ;  Pietat,  etc.  (a 
defonce  of  his  btber's  work,  2M  PoUnte^s  Aipce,  againat 
Bellannine;  Paris,  1611,  4to) ;  Panenent  ad  Se^ariot 
hujtu  temporit  (Rome,  1617, 12mo;  an  appeal  to  Prot- 
ectants in  flavor  of  Romanism).  He  died  at  Borne. 
Aug.  12. 1621.— iVm  Gen.  Bwg.  Dictiomay,  U,  4a ;  Alll- 
bone,  IHcHonary  of  Auihon,  i,  117. 

Barclay,  John,  founder  of  the  *'  Bereans'*  (q.  v  ), 
was  bom  at  HntfaiU,  Perthshire,  Scotiand.  in  1784,  and 
studied  at  St.  Andrews,  where  be  graduated  A.1I.  In 
1759  be  waa  licensed  by  tbe  presbytery  of  Anchterar- 
der,  and  became  assistant  minister  of  Errol,  and  in 
1768  assistant  minister  of  Fettercaim  in  Fotfarshire. 
Here  be  began  to  act  the  religious  leader,  and  attract- 
ed crowds  of  bearers  by  his  novelties  of  doctrine.  In 
1766  he  published  a  Parapknm  ofA»  Book  ofPaabtUt 
with  a  dissertation  on  luterpretmon,  wUob  was  cen- 
sored the  presbytery.  On  the  death  of  the  clergy- 
man to  whom  be  was  assistant  in  1772,  the  presbytery 
reftised  him  the  neceasary  testimonials  fyr  accepting  a 
beneflce  elsewhere,  and  he  then  left  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  sect  called  Be- 
reans, of  which  a  few  congregations  still  exist.  He 
preached  fbr  some  time  in  Edinbur^  and  subsequent- 
ly in  London  and  Bristol.  In  London  he  kept  open 
a  debating  society,  whete  be  supported  his  doctibies 
agabist  all  impngnera.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  Jnljr, 
1798.— AM19  CgdopiBdia,  a.      See  BaBKaxs. 

Barclay,  Kobert,  of  ITry,  the  eminent  Quaker, 
was  the  son  of  Colond  David  Barclay,  and  was  bom 
at  Gordonstown,  in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  December 
28, 1648.  His  elementary  education  over,  be  was  sent 
to  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  where  bis  uncle  was 
rector,  and  there  he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for 
Roman  ism.  His  nnde  ofltered  to  make  hbn  bla  heir 
if  he  wonld  atay  In  France  and  enter  the  Roman 
Church ;  but,  though  biq  yonthftd  imagination  had 
been  Impressed  by  tbe  splendid  services  of  the  church, 
he  refiised,  and  returned  to  England  in  1664,  It  is 
said  that  even  at  this  time  (when  he  was  only  sixteen) 
be  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  could  speak  in  the 
Latin  language  with  wonderful  fluency  and  correct- 
ness. His  &tber  joined  the  Quakers  hi  1666,  and  hla 
ezami^a  waa  soon  fbllowed  by  his  son,  who  tbence- 
forward  became  an  Indefatigable  propagator  of  their 
Ofrfnlons  both  at  home  and  in  Holland,  ^e  gives  an 
account  of  his  change,  in  substance,  as  follows  (in  his 
TVeoMM  «a  I^aMerMi;  Looe),  viz.  VtbiaJQic^edc 
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wtatiea  fell  unong  Um  strictett  tort  of  Cslvinbti^' 
tlioM  of  bis  country  'snrpaaaing  in  the  baat  of  ual 
not  oaly  Geneva,  from  whence  they  derive  theb  pedi- 
gree, but  nil  the  other  so-^vlled  refonned  cburcheB;' 
that  shortly  literword,  hb  transition  to  France  had 
thrown  him  amoog  the  oppoeite  'sect  of  papists,' 
whom,  after  a  time,  he  found  to  be  no  less  deficient  in 
charity  than  the  other;  and  that  conaequeiitly  he  bad 
refrained  ftom  Jdoiiig  any,  though  he  bad  listemd  to 
wveral.  The  aUiniate  eStet  of  tUs  ma  to  Uberalise 
bis  mind  by  conrincing  him  of  the  foHy  aod  wiclced- 
ne«a  of  religiouB  strife.  In  both  Calv^pista  and  Catb- 
olics  he  found  an  absence  of  'the  principles  of  loTe,' 
'  a  straitntss  of  doctrine,'  and  a  '  practice  of  persecu- 
titHi,'  which  offended  his  idea  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  bia  gentle  and  generous  nature.  He  therefore  al- 
lied hioiBelf  gladly  to  this  new  sect,  whose  distingateh- 
ing  featnre  was  its  charity  and  pare  simplid^  of 
Christian  life,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  most  devo- 
ted adherents  and  its  ablest  advocate.  In  the  course 
of  bis  life  be  nade  several  excnraione  into  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  earnestly  propagating  his 
peaceful  views  wherever  he  went,  and  occasionally  en- 
joying the  companionship  of  WiUiam  Penn." 

Bucbj  believed,  as  the  Society  of  Friends  now  do, 
that  divine  revelation  is  not  inoompatiblo  with  ri^it 
reason,  yet  he  believed,  as  orthodox  Friends  also  now 
do.  that  tbe  Cicalty  of  reason  alone,  unassisted  di- 
vine illumination,  is  unable  to  comprehend  or  receive 
the  sublime  truths  relative  to  that  redemption  and  sal- 
vation which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  show  that  the 
tenets  held  by  tbe  socie^  were  capable  of  a  rational 
vindication,  BaKlay  employed  all  the  powers  of  his  in- 
tellect, and  produced  a  succession  of  worlu  in  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  Quakerism.  The  first  was  Tntk 
cleared  of  CaUtmniet  (1607),  especially  in  reply  to 
Mitchell,  a  minister  near  Aberdeen,  who  reiterated  his 
slanders  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  answered  1^  Bar- 
day  in  bia  WilHtm  MudneU  wmadud.  «tc.  (Ury,  Wl). 
Then  followed  an  exposition  of  tbe  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Quakcra,  bearing  the  title  "A  CbfacAim 
and  CoHfruion  of  FaiA,  approved  of  and  agreed  unto 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets, 
and  Apostles,  Christ  himself  chief  Speaker  in  and 
among  tbem ;  in  wbicb  the  answers  are  all  given  in 
tbe  language  of  tbe  Bible"  (1676)  ;  translated  into 
Latin,  CaUrldtmtu  tt  FiM  Coit/emio  Approbata,  etc. 
(Rotterd.  1676,  8vo);  7^  Attarckg  of  Hw  Ranten 
(1676,  12mo);  a  Vtndtcation  of  the  same  (1679); 
Theaeg  Tktokgtca,  comprising,  in  fifteen  propositions, 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Quakers.  This  was 
sent  dnoad.  In  various  bmgtiages,  to  tbe  principal 
cleigy  of  Europe,  and  was  made  tiie  basis  of  Barclay's 
greatest  work,  Tktologia  vera  Chrittiatta  Afetogia  (Am- 
Mard.  1676, 4to) ;  translated  into  English,  ,<4ti  Apolegg 
for  lie  tme  Ckrutim  Biniti^,  etc.  (London,  1678 ;  of- 
ten reprinted,  and  translated  into  German  and  other 
languages).  The  Apology  was  dedicated  to  King 
Charles  II,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  the 
|»raise  of  Voltaire.  "  Tbe  leading  doctrine  which  runs 
through  the  whole  book  is,  that  divine  truth  is  made 
known  to  us  not  by  kig^eal  inveatigatlon,  but  by  intu- 
ition or  immediate  revelation ;  and  that  tbe  fhculty,  if 
it  can  be  technically  defined,  by  which  such  intoitlon 
is  rendered  possible,  b  the  'internal  light,'  the  source 
of  which  is  God,  or,  more  properly,  Christ,  who  is  the 
'light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  conieth  into  the 
w<^d.'  The  identic  of  this  doctrine  with  that  held 
by  Hr  Haarioe  and  others  of  the  Broad  Chnrch  in  the 
present  day  has  been  more  than  once  remained." 
"  Holy  Writ,"  according  to  Barclay, "  la  a  dedaralio 
Jimtu,  not  the  original  source  of  knowing  Uie  truth ;  it 
is  DO  adequate  rule  for  doctrine  and  morals,  though 
it  ^ves  a  true  and  credible  testimony  to  the  original 
source  of  knowledge.  It  is  saberdinate  to  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, from  whom  it  derives  its  excellence.  It  b  worthy  of 
notice,  that  he  arguea  for  the  snLordination  of  Scrip- 


ture to  tbe  inward  Hgjit  on  Uie  aanw  gieoda  DMaa- 
iam  pleads  for  the  necessity  of  tradition.    He  pants 
to  tbe  many  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  Kbk. 
which  reqidre  a  higher  criterion,  and  asserts  tbat 
can  only  be  found  in  the  inward  divine  word.  Tbe 
subjective  tendency,  if  carried  ont  to  its  conseqaeom,  i 
might  lead  to  entirely  giving  up  the  objectivi^  ti  di-  i 
vine  revelation"  (Neander,  Jii^org  of  Dogmas,  ii,  673;i.  i 
6o  able  a  book  Batually  gave  rise  to  cootnmny.  ' 
the  ■asumption  of  htwavd  li^  being  mppoeed  Ur 
many  to  set  aside  the  soperior  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  tbe  denial  of  the  perpetuity  of  bsptism  and  tt>« 
Lord's  Supper  oocaiiooing  a  snspdcion  of  infiddiu. 
Ob  this  suppoeed  tendency  of  tbe  system  it  was  am- 
mottionaly  attacked  by  Joba  Brown,  in  a  w»k  to  wincb 
he  gave  the  title  of  **  Quakerism  tbe  Pathway  to  Pa- 
ganism."  Tbe  Apology  was  also  much  canvaaeed  in 
various  seats  of  learning.    Nicholas  Amtdd,  •  pro-  : 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Franeker,  wmte  a^inst  it. 
and  Barclay  replied;  and  in  tbe  same  year  an  oral 
disGossion  took  place  between  some  rtudenta  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  on  the  one  side,  and  tbe  au- 
tiior,  asdsted  by  bis  friend.  Geoige  Keith,  od  die  other. 
"No  part  of  tbe  'Apology*'  was  controverted  bry  w 
many  t^tpooenta  as  that  in  which  tbe  neoeadty  of  an 
imrud  and  immediate  revelation  was  tnaiated  iqwn. 
It  was  the  only  portion  of  tiie  work  which  could  1* 
considered  or^naL   The  other  doctrines  contained  :ii 
it  had  all  been  maintained  by  aUer  defenders,  their 
arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of  theology  being 
the  (mly  point  in  which  they  differed  from  the  Anoin- 
ian  scbema.   None  of  tbe  nnmerouB  pabUeatieaa  ia 
which  dlis  leading  tenet  ctf  this  new  bith  was  av 
tempted  to  be  disproved  called  forth  a  reply  from  the  ' 
writer ;  but  having  been  requested  l>y  Adrian  Pact', 
an  ambassador  from  the  conrt  of  tbe  Netherlands,  with 
whom  he  had  some  conversation  on  the  principles 
the  Friends,  to  reconsider  tbe  strength  of  atne  oti)fc- 
tiona  which  he  had  advanced  agafait  them,  Buday  i 
addressed  him  In  Latin  on  the  snl^eet  wbila  be  was  ia  | 
the  prison  at  Aberdeen,  reviewed  bis  fotma  argmente. 
and  declared  himself  more  convinced  of  their  truth 
than  he  had  ever  been,  in  bis  treatise  on  Jwmeiiatt 
Sfvelation  (see  t»elow). 

"The  discipline  or  chnrch  government  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  was  as  much  deftmed  as  th^  lel^ 
iona  ofitoionB.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  in  their 
frnms  of  wMahip,  of  marriage,  and  of  botial  theremi 
a  wide  departure  tmn  the  customary  ctremonial,  and 
H  was  generally  understood  that  the  socie^  eonM 
its  interference  to  a  greet  extent  in  tbe  private  con- 
cerns of  those  who  belonged  to  its  communion.  Then 
r^nilations  were  vindicated  by  Barclay  in  a  wetk 
wberdn  he  contrasts  tbe  Internal  govemuMtt  of  Ae 
Quakers  with  tbe  anarchy  of  the  Banters  and  tbe  Mer- 
archy  of  the  Romanieta,  justifying  the  diacfidiBe  of  hii 
sect,  and  defending  its  members  'from  those  wbe  ac- 
cuse tbem  of  conftuion  and  disorder,  and  tnm  suofa  as 
charge  them  with  tyranny  and  impo^tion.'  Tbe  pub- 
lication of  this  treatise  engaged  its  antbor  in  a  kng 
altercation  with  some  persMis  of  hie  own  persuwon, 
who  took  offence  at  various  parts  of  it  as  tenffing  to 
violate  the  rights  of  private  judgment  and  to  restrain 
tbe  operations  of  tbe  Spirit  Their  oppodtkm,  beisi; 
discountenanced  by  the  eodety,  bom  passed  away, 
and  the  work  itself  rose  into  such  favOT  among  the  se<  t 
that  its  titie  was  changed  at  one  of  its  yeariy  meet- 
ings to  A  Tnsfitm  oe  CkriiiiaM  Dite^itiae,  and  it  be> 
came  the  standard  aothorify  on  all  mattefu  to  wUeh  it 
relates." 

lu  1677  BarcUy  was  ImprisoBed  at  Abefdeea,  Ip- 
getber  with  bis  fttber  and  many  others,  but  was  re- 
leased at  the  instigation  of  Elizabetb,  tbe  prftctas 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  greatly  bvtard  bim  and 
William  Penn.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  his  ra>- 
vertal  Dm  cotuidertd  amd  etIablUJted  epoe  Hi  n^' 
Famdattoit,  etc-L^^pij,  lg7fI,jVTO^^waUiiiig  the 
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laiuai  Bfiait  of  OitbtiaB  benevolence  and  peace.  His 
■at  Ufeaniy  mnk  was  fain  Pomibili^  md  JVeccni^  of 
4e  WW  wieJMrt  Sevelaiiim  qfAe  Spait  of  God  (1686,  8to). 
9e  aftemaid  enjoyed  bo  h^b  a  repntatfon  Uiat  in 
L682  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Neir  Jersey,  in 
^JXkerica,  by  royal  conuniBUOO,  liberty  bdng  granted 
•A>  Itim  ofappointingadepDty,whlchbedid,aDdnever 
visited  his  government  in  person.  He  died  October 
LStb,  X68<^  at  his  estate  of  Ury.-i-/Vnf^  Ct/dopeedia,  s. 
V.  ;  CAamben'i  Eaegdopa^,  a.  v. ;  Biographia  Britaa- 
•wco  ;  Allibone,  IXetumary  ef  Avthon^  i,  117;  CoUtcU 
Work*  (^RobtH  Bardag,  by  Penn  (London,  1692, 
fol.,  and  1718, 8  vols.  8vo);  Short  Aeeemt  <iftie  Life 
ami  Writimgi  tfS.  Bardag  (Load.  1782,  Hmo).  See 
Fbibhdb. 

Baxclay,  WUUam,  vss  bora  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, about  1546,  vras  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  favor- 
ite of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  After  her  fall  be  went 
to  France,  studied  law,  and  was  made  professor  of 
that  Inwnch  at  tlia  n«v  University  of  Font^Honason. 
Finding  that  flta  Jesuits  were  likely  to  draw  Us  son 
John  into  their  ranks  (see  Babclat,  John),  he  left 
ttke  University,  retorned  to  England,  and  was  ofi^d 
a  professorship  of  civil  law  at  one  of  the  universities 
if  he  wonld  conform  to  the  Anglican  Chorch.  This, 
however,  be  refused  to  do,  and  returned  to  France, 
vrbere  be  was  made  profaanor  at  Angers,  and  died  in 
1606  (or  1609).  He  wrote  (besides  othn  works  on 
law,  etc.)  De  PotaU^  Popa,  an  et  qtiateim  in  Regea  et 
rrimcipet  tecularea  Jui  et  Impsriutn  iaieat  (London, 
1609,  8vo;  Pont-^Hoosson,  1610,  8vo;  transl.  into 
French,  Pont-il-MonsBon,-1611;  Cologne,  1688,  8vo). 
In  tlus  work  he  vindicates  the  independent  rights  of 
prince*  against  tlie  nsnrpattons  of  the  pope. — Bayle, 
DicUonofyy  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Ifmu.  Bioff.  G4mrale,  iii,  471, 

Bar-c6oheba  (Chal.  M2an3  ton  of  the  ^\ 
or  SuiEOK  BAiH»K:nBA,  a  Jewish  impostor,  wbo  ap- 
plied to  himself  the  proiAeqr  of  Balaam  (Num.  zxlv, 
17X  and  incited  the  Jews  to  revolt  againat  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  (A.D.  180).  He  passed  himself  off  for 
the  Measiab,  and  his  pretensions  were  supported  by 
Akiba  (q.  v.\  the  ctiief  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  better 
to  deceive  the  credulous  Jews,  according  to  Jerome, 
he  pretended  to  vomit  flames,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
lighted  tow  which  he  kept  in  his  mouth.  Bar-cochetia 
profited  by  the  seditioas  state  in  which  be  fbund  the 
Jews,  and  toiA  Jeraaalam,  A.D.  183.  Ha  isaned  ooina 
having  on  one  side  his  own  name,  and  on  the  other 
"  Freedom  of  Jerusalem."  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
coin  ascribed  by  some  to  Simon  the  Haccabee  (q.  v.), 
after  some  of  whose  it  appears  to  have  been  modelled, 
corresponding  to  the  description  given  by  Tycluen  and 
others  of  a  coin  of  Bar-cocheba.  One  aide  of  this  coin 
represents  a  portion  of  four  oolumna,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  lyre;  a  serpentine  stroke  below  is  said  to 
represent  the  brook  of  Kedron,  and  a  star  seems  to 
allade  to  Numbers  xxlv,  17.  The  other  side  has  a 
vessel  of  manna  and  a  leaf.  Monter  concluded,  from 
a  similar  coin,  that  Bar-cocheba  had  commenced  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple ;  but  Nice[dioms  Callist. 
(//wf.  £eel.  iii,  c.  24)  and  Cedrenoa  (8cr^.  Bg*.  xii, 
213)  say  only  that  the  Jews  intended  to  rebuild  the 


Bbskel  of  Bar-cocheba,  represoitiaK  tli«  porrh  of  the  Tranplc 
HD'I  hU  "*tar:"  oa  the  other  ride  a  pnt  ofmsnDa  (or  bnnth 
of  fraHs),  irltli  th«  InncriptiaB  (hi  otd  Hek),  For  the  detlv- 
ecaaee  of  Jemtaleia." 


Temple.  All  the  thieves,  murderers,  and  disorderly 
characters  in  the  country  quicldy  repaired  to  hie  stand- 
ard, and  be  was  soon  strong  enough  to  vanquish,  in 
several  engagements,  J.  Annins  Kufiis,  the  Roman 
commandant  in  Judaa.  On  this  the  emperor  Hadrian 
ordered  his  most  able  commander,  Julius  Severus,  to 
leave  hb  post  in  Britain  and  repak  to  Palestine ;  but 
the  time  which  elapsed  during  bis  journey  was  fiivor- 
able  to  the  rebels.  After  his  arrival,  Jidhis  Severus 
prudently  avtnded  battles,  but  took  a  number  of  finti- 
fled  places  before  be  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which 
he  took  and  destroyed  after  sustaining  great  losses. 
The  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  concentrated 
their  forces  in  the  mountain-fortress  of  Betliar,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  "While  Julius  Severus  was 
gradually  reconquering  the  country,  Bar-cocheba  still 
played  the  king  in  Bethar  for  three  years,  and,  on  the 
unfounded  suspicion  of  treason,  executed  the  learned 
Eleazar  of  Uodain,  who,  having  prayed  fbr  the  wel&re 
of  the  fortress,  was  slandered  by  a  Cnthite  (that  ia,  a 
Samaritan),  as  if  he  intended  to  twtray  Bethar  to  Ha- 
drian. According  to  Talmudical  statements,  Bethar 
was  taken  in  135  by  the  Romans,  on  the  9th  day  of  the 
month  of  Ah,  the  aimiversaiy  of  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  under  Titus.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  tliis 
occasion  680,000  Jews  perished,  bat  this  must  be  great- 
ly exaggerated.  Bar-cocheba  fell  in  the  combat,  and 
his  head  was  brought  into  the  Roman  camp,  AkIba 
(according  to  most  accounts),  and  many  rabbins,  who 
were  considered  authors  of  the  rebellion,  were  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  The  new  ci^,.<£Z(a  CapitoHaa  (q.  v.), 
was  founded  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem. — Jost,  Geedt. 
d.  Itr.  Volkft,  vol.  ii ;  Hoahein,  Ch.  But.  cent,  ii,  pt. 
i,  cb.  i,  §  11 ;  Gibbon,  Aomcm  Empire,  ch.  xvi.  See 
Bether. 

Bardesanes,  a  Gnostic  bereuarch,  scholar,  and 
poet  of  the  second  century  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia 
(about  A.D.  170).  ■  Lucius  Verus,  it  is  said,  tried  to  se- 
duce hbn  from  the  Christian  fiuth,  and  at  last  threat- 
ened him.  He  replied  "  that  he  feared  not  death, 
fVom  whidi  he  abould  not  escape,  even  if  he  complied 
with  the  emperor's  desire."  Acc^ing  to  Epiphanius, 
he  defended  the  fiiith  against  Apollonius,  a  Stoic,  and 
wrote  against  Itf arclon ;  but  afterward  he  fell  into  the 
errors  of  the  Yalentintan  Gnostics,  though  in  some 
points  he  differed  materially  from  Yalentinus.  Jerome 
speaks  highly  of  the  style  in  which  his  works  were 
written,  sad  Eosebins  speaks  of  his  recantation  of  er^ 
ror  before  his  death.  Hts  treatise  on  Fate  will  be 
found  translated  in  Cnreton's  S^riltgtum  Syriacam 
(Lond.  1865).  See  Eusebins,  Prop,  Emr^,  lib.  vi, 
cb.  X.  Bardesanes  left  a  son  called  Harmonins,  and 
many  other  disciples,  who  added  to  the  errors  which 
be  had  sown.  Ha  muntained  that  the  supreme  God. 
being  free  from  all  imperfection,  created  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  pure  and  incorrupt;  that  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  who  is  the  fbantaln  of  all  evU  and  misery, 
enticed  men  to  sin ;  in  consequence  of  which,  God  per- 
mitted \bem  to  be  divested  of  those  ethereal  bo^es 
with  wtiicb  he  had  endued  them,  and  to  fall  into  shig. 
gish  and  gross  bodies,  formed  by  the  evil  principle  j 
and  that  Jesus  descended  from. heaven,  clothed  with 
an  unreal  or  aerial  l>ody,  to  recover  mankind  from  that 
body  of  corruption  which  they  now  carry  about  them ; 
and  that  be  will  raise  the  obedient  to  mansions  of  fb- 
licity,  clothed  with  aerial  vehicles,  or  celestial  bodies. 
The  errors  of  Bardesanes  arose  cbiedy  from  his  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  origin  of  evil.  Admitting  a  b^ 
nelicent  Supreme  Being,  he  could  not  believe  him  the 
source  of  oviL  He  sought  that  source  in  Satan,  whom 
he  described,  not  as  the  ereobirs,  but  the  eaany  of  God, 
and  as  endowed  with  self-existence  {iyw  t6v  &id- 
^o\ov  aiiTo^vi}  XoyiZofiat,  mi  avroysvviiTov,  Is  the 
phrase  of  the  fiardeaaiUst  in  Origen,  Dial.  eont.  Mar- 
cionitat).  Tet  be  represents  God  alone  as  immortal, 
and  therefore  probably  held  Satan  to  be  the  production 
of  matter  (which  he  snppo^  i^«igi^wdv_that,^h9 
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v<ni1d  perish  on  the  diBflolotion  of  hli  compoiMiit  par^ 
tida.  H«  taught  that  the  aool,  cnated  pan,  WM  not 
originally  clothed  with  flesb,  bat  itftar  the  fkll  waa  inw 

prlBoned  in  flesh,  the  **  cost  of  skloi"  of  Gen.  ill,  21 
(comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ili,  466).  Henoa  a  per^ 
petoal  conflict;  the  nnion  of  soid  and  body  is  the 
cause  of  all  existing  evils,  and  hence  the  apostle's  d»> 
■in  to  be  fnei  ftwn  the  "  body  of  this  death"  (Rom. 
vU,  24).  To  delirer  man,  Christ  came,  not  in  sinfnl 
flesh,  bnt  with  an  ethereal  body;  through  the  Vir^, 
bnt  not  formed  of  her  sabatance  (Std  Hapiac  oix 
fr  Wapiac).  Fasting  and  sabjogatioo  of  the  body  are 
the  means  of  becoming  tike  Christ;  and  bis  followers 
at  the  resurrection  will  have  a  body  like  his  (1  Cor. 
XV,  87),  with  which,  and  not  with  "flesh  and  blood," 
they  shall  biherit  the  kinii^dom  (1  Cor.  xv,  60).  Bar. 
desanes  was  the  first  Syrian  hymn-writer,  and  his 
hymns,  being  very  attractive,  were  popular,  and  con- 
tiibnted  la^ly  to  dlAise  his  oplnknw.  As  a  poet, 
his  fame  rested  upon  the  IM  psalms  which.  In  imita. 
tioD  of  Da\id,  be  composed  for  the  edification  of  his 
conntr>'men.  The  popnlarity  of  this  work  was  im- 
mense, and  when  Ephrem  Syms  sttttsequently  re- 
placed it  by  anotiier  more  agreeable  to  sonnd  doctrine, 
he  was  compelled  to  associate  his  orthodoxy  with  the 
bereUcal  tunes  to  which  the  roasical  icenlns  of  his  an* 
tagonist  had  given  Uitb.  Kone  of  Bardesanes's 
psalms  are  preserved,  and  we  only  know  that  his  met- 
rical system  was  entirely  of  his  own  invention,  and 
was  based  upon  accent  instead  of  quantity.  Nor  are 
any  of  his  prose  writings  extant;  a  dialogue  under  his 
name,  fragmenbt  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius,  1>einc  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Psendo-Clementlne  SeeogniHoaei.  See  Uil- 
genfeld,  Bwdttrmet,  der  kttte  GnottHer  (Leips.  1864) ; 
Xbrtk  BritUk  Rtviem,  Aug.  1653,  art.  vi ;  Chvtitm 
RmaiAraiuxr,  Jan.  1866,  p.  201 ;  Lardner,  TFonbt,  ii, 
818  sq. ;  Origen,  Dial  cmt.  MarciotuUu ;  Jeremie, 
Church  ffutoty,  p,  126;  Joitr.Sac.LU.  Jan.  1866,  p,'J56; 
Eusebius,  Eccl.  Bitt.  iv,  80 ;  Augustine,  Dt  Hcertt. 
XXXV ;  Mosheim,  Comm,  i,  477;  Bcausobre,  But.  du 
JfamAeime,  t.  ii,  I.  tv,  c.  9;  Hahn,  Bardetanet  Gnot- 
liaa  (Lips.  1819) ;  Kohner,  BardiMmu  wmmm  tatraJia 
(Hildb.  18S3>;  Neander,  Omit*  mtUtry,  1, 441.  See 
Gnosticish. 

Barefoot  (Heb.  :)Tri,  jocA^yA',  "  unshod,"  Jer.  U, 
26).  To  go  barefoot  was  an  indication  of  great  distress 
(Isa.  XX,  2,  3,  4) ;  for  in  ancient  times  the  shoes  of 
great  and  wealthy  persona  were  made  of  very  rich  ma- 
terials, and  ornamented  with  Jewels,  gold,  and  silver. 
See  Shoe.  When  any  great  calamity  befell  them, 
dthar  public  or  private,  they  not  only  stripped  them- 
selves ot  these  ornaments,  but  of  their  very  ^oes,  and 
walked  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv,  20).  See  Grief.  Per- 
sons were  also  accustomed  to  put  off  their  shoes  on 
spots  accounted  holy  (Exod.  iii,  6).    See  Aitibk. 

Barefooted  Monks.   See  Ducalcxaxi. 

Bareketh.   See  Carbitiiolb. 

Bargain.  Buying  and  selling  in  the  East  are  very 
tiresome  processes  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such 
modes  of  l>argaining.  When  a  shopkeeper  is  asked 
the  price  of  any  of  his  goods,  be  generally  demands 
than  be  expects  to  receive ;  the  customer  de- 
clares the  [nice  exorbitant,  and  oflbfs  about  half  or 
two  thirds  of  the  sum  first  named.  The  price  thus 
bidden  is,  of  course,  rejected ;  Init  the  shopkeeper  low- 
ers his  demand,  and  tben  the  customer  in  his  turn  bids 
somewhat  higher  tlian  before.  Thus  they  usually  go 
on,  until  they  meet  about  half  way  between  the  sum 
flrst  denunded  and  that  first  offiend,  and  so  tbe  bar- 
gain Is  concluded.  To  a  regular  customer,  or  one  who 
makes  any  considerable  purchase,  the  shopkeeper  gen- 
erally presents  a  pipe  (nnless  the  former  have  his  own 
with  him,  and  it  be  filled  and  lighted),  and  he  calls  tx 
sends  to  the  boy  of  the  nearest  cotlbe.ehop  and  desires 
him  to  bring  some  ooffee,  which  is  served  in  tbe  same 


manner  as  in  the  house,  in  small  china 
wHhincnps  of  brass.  When  a  penoD  wonld  Mka  vy 
but  a  trifling  purchase,  having  fbond  the  utida  that 
exactly  suits  him,  he  generally  makes  up  his  miBd  far 
a  long  altercation ;  he  mounts  upon  the  mastab'ah  irf 
the  shop,  seats  himself  at  bis  ease,  fills  and  lights  his 
pipe,  and  then  the  contest  of  words  eominences,  sod 
lasts  often  half  an  hour,  or  even  more.  Among  tlie 
lower  orders  a  bargain  of  the  most  trifling  nature  i« 
often  made  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence  of  vv  ic* 
and  gestuie.  A  petwm  ignorant  of  tli^  language 
would  bnagine  that  the  pottiea  engaged  io  tt  were 
quarrelling,  and  highly  enraged.  The  peasants  wiO 
often  say,  when  a  person  asks  the  price  of  any  thing 
which  they  have  for  sale,  "Receive  it  as  a  present," 
08  Ephron  did  to  Abraham  when  the  latter  ex[ir<as<i 
his  wish  to  purchase  the  cave  and  field  of  Macbpelah 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  11).  This  aisw«  having  beeMM  a 
mon  form  of  speech,  they  know  that  advantage  will  not 
tie  taken  of  it ;  and  when  desired  again  to  nasne  the 
price,  they  will  do  so,  but  generaBy  name  a  mm  that 
b  exorbitant  (Lane,  Mod.  U,  16;  Kitto,  PSd.  £i- 
bU,  note  in  loc.  Gen.;  Dailg BibU  lOmL  i,  26S).  See 
MaaoiuitT;  Contract. 

I  Barger,  Johh  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miaisttf, 
I  was  born-  in  Kentucky,  Jane  29, 1831.  He  was  edo- 
[  cated  at  the  UlindB  WoslayaB  Dnhronfty,  where  he 
I  pBsaed  A.B.  tn  1668.   Is  the  sane  year  ba  entond 

thb  itinerant  ministry  in  the  llUncis  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  successively  to  Perry,  Payson,WiDrbe»- 
ter,  Grifcgsville,  and  CarlhisviBe,  in  all  which  appoint- 
ments bis  ministry  was  slgn^ly  acceptable  end  nse^ 
scores,  and  even  hundreds,  being  added  to  the  cborrb 
in  these  places  during  hto  torm  of  aendoe.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Quincy  DbtikL 
where  hs  was  actively  engaged  until  his  life,  whidi 
was  BO  fall  of  promise  to  the  church,  was  suddenly  cet 
short.  On  the  Slst  of  Oct.,  1861,  he  was  accideatallr  I 
shot  on  a  hunting  excursion  on  an  island  in  the  Mis' 
sissippi.— Jfrnu/e*  of  Conftmca,  1862,  p.  228. 

Bar-BebrSBus.   See  ABin.FAaAGiti3. 

BaT^nmite  (Heb.  Barckumi',  "'isnng ;  Sept 
Bopx/ilnic),  a  transposed  form  (2  Sam.  xi^  31)  of  the 
gentile  noma  Baharumitb  (q.  v.). 

Bail,  a  town  in  Southern  Italy^  and  see  a  Bonun 
Catholic  archbishop.  An  important  council  was  held 
there  in  1098,  at  which  Anselm  of  Canterimry  ept<kr 
against  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  procesaon  of  tb* 
Spirit.— Hasse,  Atmlm's,  i,  846;  Hefele,  GmdB- 
engeat^ieiU,  v,  225. 

Barl'ah  (Heb.  Bari'adt,  ry^^/uffitim;  Sept.  Bi- 
pla  v.  r.  Btppt),  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Shemaiah,  <^ 
the  descendants  of  David  (who  are  counted  as  six,  is- 
eluding  thdr  father,  1  Chron.  iil,  22).    B.C.  ante  41(L 

Baiia  (Bapic,  from  Cbali.  H'na,  birak',  a  fortrt$i\ 
the  name  attributed  tiy  Josephus  to  two  structurea. 

1.  A  tower  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  prophet 
Daniel  at  Ecbatana,  and  described  as  "  a  most  elegant 
building,  and  wmderfkiUy  mode,"  remaning  in  lots 
times,  wbne  "they  bury  the  kings  of  Media,  Fcnia. 
and  Parthia  to  this  day."   A  Jewlah  priest  is  said  to 

I  have  been  intrusted  with  the  can  of  it  (Joe^ih.  Jat 
'  X,  11, 7).    See  Ecbatana. 

2.  A  palace  begun  by  John  Hyrcanus  on  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Temple,  and  which  afterward  was  used  for 
the  residence  of  the  AsmonaOn  princes.  Herod  tbe 
Great  made  a  dtadel  of  it,  which  he  colled  Antooia,  m 
honor  of  his  friend  Maik  Autcmy  (Jooeph.  AuL  xv,  11 
4).    See  Ahtohxa. 

Bar-je'sns  (Bdp-urnSc,  sea  o/Jodaia\  Oe  ptti*- 
nymic  ot  Ei.tinas  (q.  v.)  the  oMcerer  (Acts  x^  <>■ 
See  Bab-;  Jssdb. 

.  Bar-jo'na  (BAp-Smva,  ten  of  Jmak),  the  potrs- 
nymic  appellation  (Matt,  xvi,  17 ;  comp.  John  i.  4^ 
0ftheap(MtleP9;^:(q,:y4^v9«'^tE;  Jomao. 
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BarlEantm.   See  Brirk. 

Barker,  Thomas,  an  English  theological  writer, 
«u  bom  in  1721,  and  died  in  1809.  He  was  a  grand. 
mm  vt  Om  aakbntttd  Thomaa  Whistm.  Among  bis 
tfaaolo^eal  wt^i  an  a  woik  on  bapdstn  (1771) ;  The 

ABiboBe,  Diet.  tfAuOon,  p.  121. 

BarHEM  (Heb.  Sartoi',  Olplf,  prob Jbr  D^'pll-^, 
pmUer;  Sept.  BapKoc,  BofNcove),  tbe  bead  of  one 
the  &iiulies  of  Netliinim  that  returned  with  Zembbi^ 
bel  from  Babylon  (Ezn  li,  53 ;  Neh.  vii,  55).  B.C. 
■ote  536.  S<^irarz,  however,  regards  it  as  the  name 
of  a  plAce,  idflDtkol  with  the  modem  village  Berkutiaj 
fix  miles  north-west  of  Beit-Jebrin  {Paie^ine,  p.  116). 

Barlaani,  a  nurtTr  of  Syria  or  Cappadoda  (men- 
tioiied  by  Basil  and  Chrysostom),  wlio  was  forced  to 
hoM  Us  band,  filled  wUh  incense,  over  the  fire  t>t  an 
idol  altar,  in  dvder  that  the  pain  tnlght  compel  him  to 
opea  bia  hand,  and  so  let  the  incense  fall  upon  the 
flnmea.  In  the  course  of  this  torment  he  died. — Basil, 
Bom.  xriii ;  Chrysost.  Horn.  Ixxiii ;  Batler,  Zwei  of 
Salmta,  Nov.  19. 

Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk  of  St  Basil.  He  was 
educated  among  the  Lathu,  but  afterward  went  over  to 
tbe  Greeks.  He  is  chiefly  known  (br  his  attack  upon  the 
Heaycfaista  or  Quietists,  as  the  monks  of  Mount  Athoe 
«m  styled,  who  held  certain  very  pecnllsr  views. 
Tbe  qo^tUoD  was  bnmght  before  a  synod  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1311,  but  nothing  was  definitively  determined. 
In  1339  Baiiaaa  went  to  Pope  John,  at  Avignon,  to 
induce  him  to  take  up  the  caae,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
afterwaod  condemned  in  various  synods.  He  then  foiv 
■ook  the  Greek  side,  and  took  part  with  the  Latbu, 
ftreeoooaly  opposing  the  dogmas  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
Clmrdi,  for  which  service  belwas  rewarded  with  the 
Me  ct  GiArace,  in  Naples.  He  was  the  Greek  tutor  of 
Petrarch.  He  died  about  A.D.  1898.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  controversial  books,  and  among  them  a  Li- 
btr  contra  Primatum  Papa  (Oxford,  1692 ;  Hanov. 
1608).  Also  Et^ca  taaatdtm  SioieoB,  lib.  2  (Bib.  Max. 
PaL  xxri,  4).  See  Cave,  But.  lit.  ann.  1840 ;  Hoefer, 
Bmf.GminUe,W,mihmaiim,JEceLlHeLli,at.  See 

HOTCRISTS. 

Barletta,  Gabbikl,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Barlet- 
tjL,  in  Naples,  who  was  living  in  1480.  He  became  ko 
dSstingoished  as  a  preacher  ttiat  it  was  a  saying  in  his 
Hhm,  "Qui  nescit  Sor&ftare  nescit  pnedicare."  He 
pebliabed  some  extraordinary  sermons,  entitled  Ser- 
noMet  a  Septm^etima  ad  Feriatn  terHam  poa  PastAa. 
lum  Sermoim  28  de  Bandit.  Item  Sarmonu  8,  tie  Ptw- 
etfe  aaUamdanun,  th  Tra  Dti,  et  de  Chonu,  et  i  pro 
Demmmt  Adveniit  (Brescia,  1498,  Btog.  Utm. ;  Paris, 
IfiOf),  etc.— .SSiy.  Uidv.  iii,  884 ;  Landon,  Eedet.  IXe- 
tfwif9,ii,87. 

Barley  (rn^i^,  aeMI',  from  its  bridinff  beard ; 
the  plor.  C*^7i9,  tOrim',  designates  tbe  gndat;  Gr. 
«p>Jq),  a  grain  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  cnMveted 
and  nsed  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix,  81),  and  in  I^destine 
(Lev.  xxvii,  16;  Num.  v,  15;  Dent,  viil,  8;  2  Chron. 
ii,  10;  Enth  ii,  17;  2  Sam.  xiv,  30;  laa,  xxviii,  25; 
Jer.  xli,  8 :  Joel  i,  11 ;  etc.).  Barley  was  given  to  cat- 
tle, especially  horees  (1  Kings  iv,  28),  and  was,  indeed,  \ 
tbe  only  corn  grain  given  to  tbem,  as  oats  and  rye  i 
wen  unknown  to  tbe  Hebrews,  and  are  not  now  grown  I 
in  Palestine,  although  Volney  afflnns  QA,  117)  that' 
imall  qnantities  an  raised  in  some  parts  of  Syria  as  ' 
Ibod  for  horses  (comp.  Homer,  //.  v,  196).  Hence  ' 
)«riey  is  mentioned  hi  the  Hisbna  (Puack,  fol.  3)  as  | 
the  food  of  horses  and  asses.  This  is  still  the  chief  use  I 
ofbarley  in  Weatem  Asia.  Bread  made  of  barley  was,  I 
bmrever,  nsed  fay  the  poorer  classes  (Jodg.  vU,  13 ;  2  [ 
Kfa^ga  It,  4S  ;  John  vi,  9, 18 ;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  9).  In  ' 
Pdeatine  barley  was  for  the  most  part  sown  at  the  time  I 
aftbeantinnnal  rains,  October — November  (Lightfbot,  | 
Bcr.  Btbr.  ad  MatL  xii,  1),  and  again  In  eariy  spring, ' 


or  rather  as  soon  as  the  depH  of  winter  bad  passed 
(Mishoa,  Btradtoth,  p.  18).  This  later  sowing  has  not 
hitherto  been  much  noticed  by  writers  on  this  part  of 
Kblical  illustration,  but  la  confirmed  \iy  varioos  toav- 
ellers  wiw  observed  tbe  sowing  of  bailey  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Russell  says  that  it  continues  to  be  sown 
totbeendofFebntary(iVaf.£ruf.^;e^,i,74;  seebiB 
meaning  evolved  in  Kitto's  Pitya.  Siii.  ofPaktdnt,  p. 
214;  comp.  p.  229).  The  barley  of  the  first  crop  was 
ready  by  the  time  of  the  Passover,  in  the  month  Abib, 
March— -April  (Buth  1,22;  S  Sam.  zxi,  9;  Judith  viii, 
2);  andifnotiipeattheexpintlonofa(Hebrew)year 
from  the  last  celebration,  the  year  was  intercalated 
(Lightfoot,  vA  mpra")  to  [veserve  that  connection  b^ 
tween  the  feast  and  the  barley-harvest  wliich  the  law 
required  (Exod,  xxiii,  16, 16 ;  Deut  xvi,  16).  Accord- 
ingly,  travellers  concur  in  showing  that  tite  barley- 
harvest  in  Pakstine  is  In  March  and  April — advancing 
into  May  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  land ;  but  April  Is  the  month  in  which  the  barl^- 
faarvest  is  chiefly  gathered  in,  although  it  be^ns  earlier 
in  some  parts  and  later  in  others  (Pid,  PaUtiine,  p.  214, 
229, 239).  At  Jerusalem,  Niebubr  found  barley  ripe  at 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  later  (autumnal)  crop  had 
only  been  lately  sown  {Beschrtib.  von  Ardbien,  p.  160). 
It  was  earlier  than  wheat  (Exod.  ix,  31),  and  less 
prized  (Tbomeon,  Land  and  Boot,  ii,  166),  altbon^^ 
reckoned  among  the  valuable  products  of  the  promised 
land  in  Deut.  viii,  8.  We  read  of  barley-meal  in  Num. 
V,  16,  of  barley-bread  in  Judg.  vli,  13,  and  barley-cakes 
in  Ezek.  iv,  12.  It  was  measuriad  by  the  ephah  and 
homer.  The  jealousy-offering  (Num.  v,  16)  was  to  be 
barley-meal,  thoogh  the  common  mindia  was  of  fine 
wheat-flour  (Lev.  U,  1),  the  meaner  grain  befaig  ap- 
pointed to  denote  the  vile  condltiim  ^  tbe  person  tn 
whose  behalf  it  was  offered.  The  pnrrbiWi  mnnny  of 
the  adulteress  in  Hos.  lU,  3,  b  genwally  hdievad  to  be 
a  mean  price.    See  Cbsbau. 

The  passage  in  Isa.  xxxii,  20,  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  refer  to  rice,  as  a  nuMle  of  coltore  by  submer- 
sion of  the  land  after  sowing,  similar  to  that  of  rice,  is 
indicated.  -  The  celebrated  passage,  "Cast  tiiy  bread 
upon  tbe  waters,"  etc.  (Eeeles.  xl,  1),  has  bera  1^ 
some  Buppoeed  to  refbr  also  to  anch  a  mode  of  cnltnm. 
But  It  is  precarious  to  build  so  important  a  conclusion 
as  that  rice  had  been  so  early  introduced  into  tbe 
Levant  upon  sncb  slight  indications ;  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  barley  is  in  some  parts  subjected  to  the 
same  submersion  after  sowing  as  rice,  as  was  particu- 
larly noticed  1^  M^jor  Skinner  (i,  820)  In  the  vicinity 
of  Damascos.  In  Exod.  ix,  81,  we  an  told  that  tbe 
plague  of  hail,  some  time  before  the  Passover,  destroy- 
ed the  barley, which  was  then  in  the  green  ear;  but 
not  the  wheat  or  the  rye,  which  were  only  in  the 
blade.  This  is  minutely  corroborated  by  Uie  fact  that 
the  barley  sown  after  the  inundation  is  reaped,  some 
after  ninety  days,  some  In  the  fbnrth  month  (WlUdn- 
son's  7%e6e«,  p.  895),  and  that  It  there  ripens  a  month 
earlier  than  the  wheat  (Sonnini,  p.  895).— Kitto,  s.  t. 
See  Agbicoltubb. 

Barlow,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  bom  in 
Westmoreland  in  1607 ;  educated  at  Appleby,  and  re- 
moved thence  to  Queen's  College,  Oxfonl.  Although 
no  favorer  of  the  Parliamentaiy  party,  he  retained  his 
fellowship  through  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1654 
was  appointed  keeper  of  tbe  Bodleian.  Afterward  he 
was  made  provost  of  his  college,  Lady-Margaret  pro- 
fessor, and  in  1675  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  being  then  near- 
ly sevmty  vann  of  age.  He  never  removed  to  his  see. 
He  died  in  1691,  on  the  8th  of  October.  He  was  of  the 
Calvtnistic  school  of  theolo^,  and  left,  among  other 
writings,  the  following,  viz.:  (1.)  7%e  Cam  o/ Tolera- 
tion m  Maltert  of  RHigion  (1660) ;  (2.)  Th»  Ori^itdl 
of  Sinecuret  (1676) ;  (3.)  Pi^ierif,  or  the  Piw^ilm  mi 
Opimom  of  the  Church  of  Some;  (4.)  Bnitfm  fulmem, 
or  AeBtdl  of  Pope  Pint  V,vtc.(Loni.l( 
his  death,  Sir  Peter  Pott  puBliSbitf  t/ 
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^  Cflwciawe,  rwolved  by  Barlow,  And  another  volnrae 
of  CemniM  RemaiM  (Lond.  169S,  6to), — Darling,  a.  v. 

Barlow,  WlUiam,  Bisbop  of  Chichester,  waa 
bom  in  Essex,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  a 
regular  canon  of  St  AngoatiDe,  and  became  prior  of 
the  hooae  of  Biabam,  in  Berks,  In  lUS,  lo  whidi  jw 
Henrjr  VlII  sent  blm  on  an  embany  into  Scotland. 
He  rendered  np  his  honae  at  the  time  of  the  dissola- 
tion  of  the  monastic  houM,  and  endeavored  to  indace 
others  to  follow  his  example.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  see  of  St,  Asaph  in  I6S5,  tmm  which  he  was  trans- 
lated, in  1536,  to  St.  David's,  and  thence  again  to  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1547.  Ho  was  one  of  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  popery  in  England,  and  was  largely  instm- 
mental  in  spreading  the  refonnation.  He  married 
Agatha  Wellesbonme,  and  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
prived on  the  accession  of  Qneeo  Mary.  During  the 
reign  of  that  princess  he  lived  in  Gennan}* ;  but  after 
her  death  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed, 
in  1659,  to  the  see  of  Cbichester,  which  he  held  till  Ms 
death  in  August,  1&68,  He  left  eleven  cbUdren ;  five 
of  them  were  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  married  to 
bisbopa.  His  son  WUltam  was  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician. See  Burnet,  BUL  ofBefwrntOwn,  iii,  166, 891, 
623;  Hook,  Bed,  Biog.  i,  512. 

Bam  mam\  PKnr.  iU,  10;  " ibMJioua^" 

Dent  xxvUi,  8;  (twosivicif,  "bun"  or  "gamer").  * 
nuguine  or  plaise  of  depodfc  for  grain,  which,  among 
the  Orientals,  waa  ft«qa«itlyander-ground.  SooCavb. 
The  phraseolt^  in  Lake  xii,  18,  shows  that  the  Jews 
at  that  time  bad  granaries  above-ground,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  had  altt^ether  relinquished  the 
<dder  and  still  common  custom  of  deporting  grain  In 
sabtemnean  etore-booses,  in  whkfa  it  was  more  secure, 
and,  as  some  think,  preserved  In  better  condition,  than 
in  tlie  other.  Thoee  who  are  expoeed  to  danger  and 
alarm  would  naturally  prefer  the  subterraneous  gran- 
ary, which  may,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  1m  aban- 
doned by  the  proprietor  with  tolerable  confidence  that 
when  he  is  enabled  to  return  he  shall  find  his  treasured 
grain  untouched,  the  entrance  being  so  eareftilly  con- 
cealed that  it  is  sometimes  discovered  with  difficulty 
even  by  the  owner  hlnuel£  This  plan  may  in  general 
be  said  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry  throughout 
the  East,  granaries  above-ground  bdng  confined  to 
towns  and  their  vicinities,  a  distinction  which  may 
also  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews,    See  Grahaby. 

The  Heb.  word  "ji^ft,  go'ren,  rendered  "  bam"  in  Job 
xxxix,  12  j  2  Kings  vl,  27,  rignifies  rather  a  thrtthmg- 
fioar,  as  it  is  elsewhere  translated.  In  Hag.  ii,  19; 
Joel  i,  17,  the  original  terms  are  rn^JliS,  rMgarah\  and 
n^SBp,  mtmmifgmvh' ,  Kgnmary.   See  Aobiccltorb. 

Bar'nabaa  (BapvafSat,  ftt>m  the^  Syro-Chaldee 
nK^Sjl  originally  'liooijg,  Jokm,  or  'Iwcnj^,  Jotepk 
(Acts  iv,  Sfi);  but  he  received  from  the  apostles  tbe 
eoroame  of  Barnabas,  which  signifies  Iht  mtnof  projA- 
ety,  or  as  it  is  Interpreted  In  the  above  text,  viiiQ  irapa- 
kX^cwc,  i.  e.  son  o/ exkortatiom  (Auth.  Vers,  less  accu- 
rately, "son  of  consolation").  Tbe  Hebrew  term 
n^ias  and  its  cognates  are  used  is  th«01d  Testament 
with  a  certain  lathoda  of  meaning,  and  are  not  limited 
to  that  of  foretelling  ftiture  events  (see  Gva.  zx,  7 ; 
Exod.  vii,  1),  See  Pbophkct.  In  like  manner, 
wpofiiTtia,  in  the  New  Testament,  means  not  merely 
[n«diction,  but  includes  the  idea  of  declarations,  ex- 
hortations, or  warnings  uttered  by  the  prophets  while 
under  divine  influence  (see  1  Cor.  xiv,  S).  Of  Silas 
and  Jndas  it  is  said,  "being  pnpkeU,  they  taiwrUd 
(waptKoKtuav)  the  brethren"  (Acts  xv,  82).  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  name  was  given  to  Josea 
to  denote  bis  eminence  as  a  Christian  teacher.  In 
Acts  xiii,  1,  bis  name  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of  proph- 
ets and  teachers  belonging  to  tbe  Church  at  Antioch. 
Chtysostom,  bowevw,  nnderetands  the  surname  to 


have  been  pven  to  Barnabas  on  accovait  (rf  his  itild 
and  gentle  dispcrition  (J*  Act.  ApaA.  Bum.  saQ.  Ui- 
is  deecribed  Luke  as  *^a  good  man,  fkiU  of  the  Holv 
Ghost  and  <rf  fidth"  (Acts  xl,  24).  He  was  a  natiVe 
of  Cyprus,  bat  the  eon  of  Jewish  parents  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi ;  lie  was  possessed  of  land  (but  whether  in  Jn- 
dna  or  Cyprus  is  not  stated),  and  generonsly  disposed 
of  the  whole  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  ChristiaD 
nity,  and  "  laid  tiie  mesiey  at  tbe  qtosfles*  fwt"  (Adi 
iv,  86,  87).  A.D.  29.  As  tUa  transaction  oeenrrcd 
soon  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  be  must  hare  been  an 
early  convert  to  the  Christian  fiuth  (cmnp.  Aasemsat. 
Bibl.  Or.  Ill,  i,  819  sq.).  According  to  aement  of 
Alexandria  {Strom.  U,  c.  20,  vol.  ii,  p.  192,  ed.  Klotz). 
Eosebius  (^Ri*t.  Ecde*.  i,  12),  and  Epphantus  (^Hmr. 
XX,  4),  he  was  one  of  the  seven^  disdplee  (Luke  x.  1). 
It  has  been  maintwned  that  Banabas  is  identical  witii 
Joseph  Batsabas,  vbose  name  oocnrs  in  Acta  S3. 
Host  modem  critics,  however,  embrace  the  oratnry 
(^nion,  which  they  conceive  is  supported  by  tbe  dr- 
cumstanttal  manner  in  which  Barnabas  is  first  m«i- 
tioned.  However  similar  in  sound,  the  meanings  of 
the  names  are  very  difihrent ;  and  if  no  farther  notin 
is  taken  of  BarsaUu  (a  circumstance  which  Ullmann 
urges  In  fovoT  of  Us  identity  with  Banabas),  the  sami 
may  be  aflbnwd  of  Matthias  (see  Chtysostom, />  A<1 
Apo^  Bonll.  xi,  1).  From  the  int^ent  narrated  m 
Acts  xiv,  8-12,  Chrysoetom  infers  that  tbe  person^ 
appearance  of  Barnabas  was  dignified  and  commsod- 
iog,  "  When  tbe  Inhabitants  of  Lystra,  on  the  cure  of 
the  impotent  man,  imagined  ttiat  the.gods  were  come 
down  to  them  in  ttie  likeness  of  men,  they  called  Bti- 
nabas  Zeus  (their  tuteUry  deity),  and  Paul  Hermcf, 
because  be  was  the  chief  speaker"  {I»AeL  ApmL  Hon. 
xxx). 

When  FanI  made  his  first  appearance  in  Jensahai 
after  his  conversion,  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  tht 
apostles,  and  attested  his  sincerity  (Acta  ix,  27).  A.r.  | 
80.    This  fact  lends  some  support  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion (Theodw.  Lector,  BitL  EeeL  ii,  &57,  ed.  Vale«.) 
that  they  had  studied  togeUwr  in  ttie  school  of  Gans- 
lid ;  that  Barnabas  had  often  attempted  to  Ivbig  bit  | 
companion  over  to  tbe  Christian  fkith,  bnt  hithetto  is 
vain ;  that,  meeting  with  him  at  this  time  in  Jentu- 
lem,  not  aware  of  what  bad  occurred  at  Damascus,  be 
once  more  renewed  bis  efforts,  when  Paul  threw  biiii- 
self  weephig  at  bis  feet.  Informed  him  of  "  the  beam-  ' 
ly  viakni,"  and  of  the  happy  transfotmatioB  of  the 
persecutor  and  blasphemer  into  tbe  otiedient  and  Best 
Dus  disciple  (Acts  xxvi,  16).    Though  the  conversioB 
of  Cornelius  and  bis  household,  with  its  attendant  ci>  ' 
cumstances,  had  given  the  Jewish  Christians  deanr 
views  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  new  dif- 
pensation,  yet  the  accession  of  a  large  number  of  Gen- 
tiles to  the  Church  at  Antioch  was  an  event  so  extn- 
ordinary  that  the  apoettoa  and  brethren  at  Jenualem 
resolved  on  deputing  one  of  their  number  to  invt^ 
gate  it.    Their  dwiee  was  fixed  on  Barnabas.  After 
witnessing  the  flonrishing  condition  of  the  Cbnn-b, 
and  adding  fresh  converts  by  his  personal  exertioD^. 
he  visited  Tarsns  to  olitain  the  assistance  of  Saul,  fho 
returned  with  him  to  Antioch,  where  they  labored  fijr 
a  whole  year  (Acts  xi,  28-26).    A.D.  M.    In  antici- 
pation 4^  tbe  ftmine  pre^cted  by  Agabus,  die  Ami- 
ochlan  Christiana  made  a  contribiitlon  for  their  poonr 
brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  it  by  the  b>nd»  cf 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi,  28-80),  A.D.  44.  vbe 
speedily  returned,  bringing  with  them  John  Mart  s 
nephew  of  the  former.    By  divine  direction  (Acts  ju, 
2),  they  were  separated  to  the  office  oi  iniHiDnim& 
and  as  such  vlaitod  Cyprus  and  sone  of  ^  prhidpil 
cities  in  Alia  Mhior  (Acts  xiii,  14).   9o(ni  after  tbrir 
return  to  Antioch,  A.D.  4ft,  the  peace  of  the  Cbnrch 
was  disturbed  by  certain  zealots  from  Jndss,  who  b- 
sisted  on  the  observance  of  the  rite  of  circnmciuofl  1? 
tbe  Gentile  converts.   To  settle  the  controveny, 
and  Barnabas  w^  ispv^Mjaii^ua^m  aposUea  sad 
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Idars  «t  Jenualen  (Acts  X7,  1,  2) ;  th^  ntnrned  to ' 
wnmeniote  the  result  of  their  conference  (vet.  22) 
eeompuiied  by  Judiu  Barsabu  and  Silas,  or  SUva^ 
UB,  A.D.  47.    On  prepariog  for  a  seoond  missionar; 
JUT  a  dispote  arose  betveen  thenkon  account  of  John 
flark,  which  ended  in  their  taking  different  routes ; 
>aul  and  Silaa  went  through  Syria  and  Cilida,  while 
tamabaa  and  hie  nephew  revisited  his  native  island 
Ants  XT,  86-41).   A.D.  47-51.   Id  nftvence  to  this 
vent,  GluTBostomreauriEs,  " What th«D?  Didthay 
«rt  as  oneniies  ?  Far  from  It.  For  yoa  see  that  after 
his  Paul  bestows  in  his  Epistles  many  commendations 
>a  Barnabas."    If  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  tui- 
ilflhed  by  the  notice  that  'Ptui  was  cominende(^  by  the 
jretfaren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Bar- . 
labaa  mt  In  the  wnmg.   At  this  pdnt  Bunabas  dls- 
ippears  tnm  Luke's  narratire,  w&kli  to  Us  close  ia 
Mcai»ed  solely  with  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  Paul. 
Prom  the  EpUtles  of  the  latter  a  few  hints  (the  only 
lathentic  sources  of  information)  may  be  gleaned  rel- 
ative to  his  early  friend  and  associate.    From  1  Cor. 
ix,  5,  6,  it  would  appear  that  Banabas  was  unmarried, 
and  supported  higuelf,  like  Paul,      some  manual  oc- 
cupation.  In  Gal.  ii,  1,  we  have  an  aecoant  of  the  re- 
ception given  to  Psul  and  Barnabas  by  the  apostles  at 
Jenualem,  probably  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Acts 
XT,    In  the  same  chapter  (ver.  18)  we  are  informed 
that  Barnabas  so  far  yielded  to  the  Jodaizing  zealots 
at  Antioch  as  to  separate  himself  for  a  time  from  com- 
munion with  the  Gentile  converts.    Tliis  event  took 
place  abont  A.D.  47.    See  Paul.    It  has  been  infer- 
red from  8  Cor.  viii,  18, 19,  that  Bamabaa  was  not 
only  reconciled  to  Paul  after  tbrir  sepanrtioD  (Acts 
XV,  89),  bet  also  became  again  his  coadjutor;  that  he 
was  "the  brother  whose  praise  was  In  the  Gospel 
through  all  the  churches."    Chrysostom  says  that 
some  suppose  the  brother  was  Lake,  and  others  Bar- 
nabas.   Tbeodoret  asserts  that  it  was  Bamalws,  and 
appeala  to  Acts  ziil,  8,  which  rather  serves  to  disprove 
his  assertion,  for  it  ascribes  the  appdntment  of  Pml 
and  Barnabas  to  an  express  divine  Injuiction,  and  not 
to  an  elective  act  of  the  Church ;  and,  besides,  the 
brother  alluded  to  was  chosen,  not  by  a  tingle  church, 
but  by  several  churches,  to  travel  with  Paul  (2  Cor. 
vUl,  19).    In  ColoBB.  iv,  10,  and  Philemon,  ver.  24, 
Paul  mentions  Mark  as  his  fellow-laborer;  and  at  a 
still  later  period,  2  Tim.  iv,  11,  he  refen  widi  strong 
spprobatioa  to  his  services,  and  reqnests  Timothy  to 
briuK  him  to  Koma ;  but  of  Barnabas  (Us  relationship 
to  Mark  excepted)  nothing  is  siUd.    The  most  probiC- 
ble  Inference  is  that  he  was  already  dead,  and  that 
Mark  had  snbsoquently  associated  hhnself  with  Paol. 
Barnabas  seems  not  to  have  possessed  IWe  tbwosgh* 
neis  of  porpoee. 

Fw  tbe  latter  yean  of  Barnabas  we  have  no  better 
gnidQs  than  the  Acta  et  Pturio  BarmAa  in  Cypro  (first 
complote  edition,  tnm  a  Paris  codex  of  the  9th  cent,  in 
Tischendorf 's  Acta  ApoOolonan  Apocrypkot  Lpz.  1641), 
a  forgery  In  tbe  name  of  John  Mark,  and,  itom  the  ac- 
quaintance it  discovers  with  the  localities  of  Cyprus, 
probably  written  by  a  retident  in  that  island ;  and  tbe 
legends  of  Alexander,  a  Cjrprian  monk,  and  of  Theo- 
dore, common^  called  Lector  (that  is,  an  ivayvttvriK^ 
or  r^er),  of  Constantinople ;  the  two  latter  belong  to 
the  axfh  cenbiry.  According  to  Alexander,  BomabM, 
■fter  Uking  leave  of  Paul,  landed  in  Cyprus,  passed 
Jhfongh  the  whole  island,  converted  numbers  to  the 
Christiau  &ith,  and  id  last  arrived  at  Salamis,  where 
Be  preadied  in  the  synagogue  with  groat  success, 
mtber  he  was  followed  by  some  Jews  from  Syria 
(the  author  of  the  ^  cfa  names  Bai^Jemis  as  their  leader), 
*ho  rtirred  up  the  people  agidnst  him.  Barnabas,  in 
anticipation  of  hU  approaching  and,  celebrated  tbe  Eu- 
cuarirt  with  his  brethren,  and  bade  them  fcrewell.  He 
PJ«  his  nephew  directions  respecting  his  interment, 
•M  ch^ed  him  to  go  after  his  decease  to  the  aposUe 
">*^  He  then  entered  the  synagogue,  and  begso  as 


usual  to  preach  Christ.  Bnt  tbe  J«wb  at  once  laid 
hands  on  him,  shut  him  up  till  night,  then  dragged 
him  forth,  and,  after  stoning  him,  endeavored  to  bum 
his  mangled  body.  The  corpse,  however,  resisted  the 
action  of  the  flames ;  Mark  secretly  conveyed  it  to  a 
cave  abont  five  stadia  from  the  city;  he  Uien  joined 
Paul  at  Ephesns,  and  afterward  accompanied  him  to 
Rome.  A  violent  persecution,  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Barnabas,  seattCTed  the  ChristianB  at  Salamis,  so  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  place  of  his  interment  was  loot 
This  account  agrees  with  that  of  the  pseudo  Mark,  ex- 
cepting that,  acctffding  to  the  latter,  the  corpse  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Under  the  emperor  Zeno  (A.D. 
474-491),  Alexander  goes  on  to  say,  Peter  Fullo,  a 
noted  Monopbysite,  became  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. He  aimed  at  bringing  tiw  Cyprian  ehnrch  onder 
his  patriarchate.  In  which  attempt  he  was  supported 
by  the  emperor.  When  the  Kshop  of  Salamis,  a  very 
worthy  man,  but  an  indlfibrent  debater,  was  called 
upon  to  defend  bis  rights  publicly  at  Constantinople, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  But  Bar- 
nabas took  compassion  on  his  fellow-conntiyman,  ap- 
peared to  him  by  nigbt  no  less  than  three  times,  as- 
sured him  of  success,  and  told  him  where  bs  might 
find  his  body,  with  a  copy  of  Ifottbew's  gospel  lying 
upon  it.  The  Usbop  awi^,  assembled  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  found  the  body  as  described.  The  sequel 
may  easily  be  conjectured.  Fullo  was  expelled  from 
Antioch ;  tte  independence  of  the  Cyprian  church  ac- 
knowledged ;  the  manuscript  of  Matthew's  gospel  was 
deposited  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Easter 
lessons  were  pnUkly  read  from  it;  and  by  the  em- 
peror's command  a  church  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  corpse  had  been  interred.  These  snspidona 
visions  of  Baniabas  are  termed  by  Dr.  Cave  "a  mere 
addition  to  the  story,  designed  only  to  serve  a  present 
turn,  to  gain  credit  to  the  cause,  and  advance  it  with 
the  emperor."  Neiliier  Alexander  nor  Theodore  is 
very  explicit  respecting  the  copy  of  Matthew's  gospel 
which  was  found  with  the  corpse  of  Barnabas,  "rbe 
former  represents  Barnabas  as  saying  to  Anthemins, 
"  There  my  whole  body  is  deposited,  and  an  antograph 
gospel  which  I  received  fhnn  Matthew."  Theodore 
says,  "  Having  on  his  ln«ast  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  an  atitoffraph  of  Bantt^at."  The  pseudo 
Hark  oniits  the  latter  circumstance.  If  we  believe 
that,  as  Alexander  reports,  it  was  read  at  Constantino- 
[de,  it  must  have  boMi  written,  not  In  Hebrew,  but  in 
GrtMk.  The  year  when  Barnabas  died  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty;  if  his  nephew  johied  Paul 
after  Uiat  event,  it  most  have  taken  place  not  later 
than  A.D,  66  or  57.  "Chrysostom,"  it  has  been  as- 
serted, "speaks  of  Barnabas  as  alive  during  Panrs 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,"  The  exact  statement 
Is  this:  in  biaSnaHkBomify  on  tha  E^t^  to  the  Co- 
lotiiani  be  remarks,  on  ch,  iv,  10,  "  'touching  whom 
ye  received  commandments,  if  he  come  unto  you  re- 
ceive him' — perhaps  they  received  commands  from 
Barnabas."  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  Barnabas 
was  the  first  bishop  of  tbe  church  at  Milan,  bnt  it  is 
BO  ill  supported  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  celebrated  Ambrose  (b.  A.D. 
$40,  d.  S97)  makes  no  allusion  to  Barnabas  when  speak- 
ing of  the  bishops  who  pteoaded  hhnself  (see  Hefele, 
Dot  Saubdm^  de»  Apoildt  BanitAas,  ToUng.  1840, 
p.  42-47).  His  festival  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
Roman  Church  on  the  11th  of  June.  The  Chnrch  of 
Toulouse  pretends  to  possess  his  body,'and  no  less  than 
eight  or  nine  other  churches  lay  chum  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  head.  See  the  Ada  Sandortim,  tom.  iB ; 
Baronius,  MartyroL  Rom.  11th  of  Jane;  Fabric.  Cod. 
Apocr.  p.  781  sq. ;  Ullmann,  in  the  TkeoL  Stud.  1, 882 
sq. ;  Hog,  in  the  Freibury.  ZettaiAr.  ii,  182  eq. ;  Schul- 
tbeee,  in  the  NeaeA  lAeol.  Annai.  1829,  p.  94S  sq. ;  Ne- 
ander,  PUmtmg,  etc.  i,  196  sq. ;  comp.  generally  Mo- 
sheim,  CommetU.  (fe  rib.  Cftrw*w«or.  tmU  Constant,  p. 
161  sq. ;  Rysewrk,  JWw.  ^^T^^^^  B^rfi^^'^il. 
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IMS);  also  BrdMM,  ill  AmobajtutoCLeacop.  1786); 
PadMUi,  KAa  di  Stmto  Bamaba  (Mediol.  1649)^Ktt0u 
BAR17ABAS,  EPISTLE  OF.  An  efristle  has  come 
down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabaa,  but  dearly 
not  irritten  by  him. 

1.  LtUrarg  Hulory, — This  epistle  was  known  to  the 
early  chnrch,  aa  it  ^  dted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Arom.l.ii,  p. 278,  Paris,  1629, el aI.aeTeo  times);  by 
Origan  (pontra  CebKm,  p.  49,  Cantab.  1677,  et  aL  three 
times) ;  and  Is  mentioned  by  EnaeUna  iNUt.  Ecdet. 
vi,  14),  and  by  Jormne  iCatai.  BaipL.  Ecdea.  c.  vi).  It 
was  lost  sight  vt  tat  several  centuries,  nntil  Slrmond 
(17th  c«itiiry)  discovered  it  at  the  end  of  a  maauscript 
of  Polycarp's  Epitt.  ad  Pki&pp.  Hugo  Menard ua  also 
found  a  Latin  version  of  it  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey, 
and  prepared  U  tat  publication.  It  appeared  after  Us 
death,  edited  hy  D'Achery  (Paria,  16i5),  and  this  was 
the  first  printed  ediUon  of  tlie  epistle.  Isaac  Vossins 
liad  previously  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Corbey  MS.  and 
of  that  of  Sirmond,  and  had  conveyed  then  to  aicb- 
tuahop  Usher,  who  annexed  them  to  a  copy  of  the  Ig- 
natian  Epistles  be  was  preparing  for  the  press.  But 
the  Are  at  Oxford  (1644)  destroyed  all  but  a  few  pages, 
which  are  given  by  Fell  In  th«  prebce  to  his  edition 
of  Barnabas  (Oxford,  1685).  Tossius  published  the 
e{^e  Inl646,attheendofthaIgnaUanEplatlea.  It 
is  given  also  tn  Cotekrius,  Patr.  ApotloL  (1672),  fai 
both  what  was  then  known  of  the  Greek  text  and  also 
in  the  Corbey  Latin  version ;  in  Rnssel,  ApotL  FiUherg 
(1746);  Galiand,  MtUoth.  Patrvm  (1765);  and  recent- 
ly in  fie&k,  Patr.  Afotlol.  Opera  (11142).  Several 
German  tnnslationa  were  made;  also  an  English  one 
by  Wake,  Apottohe  FaUtert.  All  these  editions  were 
Iwsed  on  the  same  materials,  via.  a  defective  Greek 
text,  in  which  the  first  four  chapters,  and  part  of  the 
fifth,  were  wanting,  and  the  Latbi  version  of  Corbey, 
which  lacked  four  chapters  at  the  end.  But  in  1869 
Tisdiendorf  brought  from  Ht.  Sinai  a  nuumscript  cob- 
tainittg  the  entire  «|riaUe  in  Greek,  with  k  pitt  of  ^ 
Pastor  of  Hermas.  It  was  published  In  Us  Nomm 
Tettammimm  aifuitiam  (2d  edit.  Lips.  1863).  The 
first  Ave  chapters  are  also  given  in  the  second  edition 
of  Dressel,  Patr.  AptnloL  Opera  (Lipe.  1868, 8vo),  with 
a  preface  by  Tisdiendorf ;  also,  separately,  by  Tolk- 
mar,  under  the  title  Momtmentm  vebut.  C/truAata  in- 
ediotm  (Znrleh,  1864),  with  a  critical  and  exegetical 
commentary.  The  best  edition  Is  that  of  HQgMifeld, 
BamdhcB  Ejntt, :  integ.  Grace  prinum  ed.,  with  the  an- 
cient LatJn  veraion,  a  critical  commentaiy  and  notes 
(Lips.  1865, 8vo).  An  English  versim  of  the  Epistle, 
tnta  the  Codex  SInaiticus,  is  given  in  the  Jmrntol  of 
Sacred  LUerature,  Oct.  1868 ;  reprinted  in  the  Ameri- 
can Prtt^terian  Seriew,  Jan.  and  July,  1861. 

2.  Avtitrikip  and  Ai<e.— Some  of  the  early  editors 
(a.  g.  Von),  uid  smne  eminent  modem  critics  (e.  g, 
Pearson,  Cair,  Wake,  Lardner,  CKeseler,  Black),  main, 
tain  tluit  this  epistle  was  written  by  Barnabas,  the 
compeaioD  of  St.  Paul.  Bnt  the  current  of  criticism 
has  gone  the  other  way,  and  it  is  now  held  as  settled 
that  Barnabas  was  not  the  author.  For  a  histoiy  of 
the  discussion,  see  Jones,  Canonical  Avtkori^  of  tke 
2fe»  Testament  (Lond.  1726;  new  ed.  Oxford,  1827,  8 
vtAa.  8vo) ;  Lardner,  CredibOitg,  etc,  Worie,  il,  19 ; 
Hefele,  Patre$  Apo^  Prolegomena.  Kitto'a  Cgdepet- 
dia  gives  the  following  smnmaiy  of  the  reaaons  againet 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistie : 

"1.  Thoughthe  exact  date  ofthe  death  of  Barnabas 
cannot  be  ascertained,  yet,  from  the  particulars  already 
stated  respecting  his  nephew,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
that  event  took  place  before  the  martyrdom  of  Paul, 
A.D.64.  Bnt  a  passage  in  the  eidstle(dkxvi)spe^ 
of  the  Tonple  at  Jeruaalon  as  already  destioyvd.  It 
waa  conseqoently  written  after  the  year  70. 

"2.  Several  passages  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  persons  addressed,  be- 
longed to  the  Gentile  section  of  the  church ;  but,  waiv- 
ing this  point,  the  wfaols  tone  of  the  epistle  b  diiSerent 


flpoB  lAattbs  knowledge  we  poaaeas  <^the  cbamtatflf 
Barnabaa  would  lead  us  to  expect,  if  it  proceeded  fteai 
his  pen.  From  the  hints  given  in  the  Acta,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  attachmnta,  keenly  alin 
to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  lather-land.  We  find  that, 
on  both  his  nussionaiy  tours,  his  native  island  and  the 
Jewish  synagogues  claimed  Us  fint  attention.  Bat 
tbronghont  ^  eidstle  thm  Is  a  total  abaence  of  tym- 
pathttic  ngard  fw  the  Jewish  natim;  alliscoUsii 
distant,  If  not  contemptooua.  '  It  remains  yet  that  1 
speak  to  you  (the  16th  chapter  begins)  otmoeming  tks 
Temfde ;  bow  those  mterabU  men,  being  deceived,  ban 
put  tiieir  trust  in  the  house.'  How  unlike  the  bienil 
and  fellow-laborer  of  Um  who  had  '  great  beavineu 
and  Gonunual  sorrow  in  his  heart  tOt  his  brethren,  lot 
klDdiad  aeeoidlng  to  tlu  flash' (Bob.  ix,S). 

"8.  Batnabaa  waa  not  only  a  Jew  birlh,bat  a 
Levite.  From  Jhis  drcnmstance,  comUned  with  whst 
is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  active  part  be  took  ia 
the  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Jev- 
ish  and  the  Gentile  converts,  we  mif^t  reasonably  ex* 
pect  to  find,  in  a  oompoaition  bearing  Ua  name,  an  se- 
carate  acquaintance  with  the  UoMie  ritual,  a  desr 
conception  ofthe  natara  ofthe  Old  Eeonomy  and  itr 
relation  to  the  New  Dispensation,  and  a  fireedomfhw 
that  addictHHi  to  allegorical  interpretation  which  mark- 
ed the  Christians  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  the  sec> 
ond  snd  succeeding  centuries.  But  the  f<dlowing  spe- 
cimens will  suffice  to  show  that  exactly  the  eontr«n 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  writer  of  this  e|£stle ;  thst  be 
makes  onanthoriied  additions  to  various  puts  ef  the 
Jewish  CnHns ;  that  Us -views  of  the  Old  EcmMav  an 
oonftiaed  sad  emneons;  and  tiiat  be  ad<^  a  ssode 
of  Interpretation  eoontenanead  by  none  of  the  inspired 
writers,  and  at  utter  variance  with  every  prindple  of 
sound  critidsm,  being  to  the  last  degree  puerile  sad 
tbeatA. 

"(1.)  He  mentions  in  two  passages  the  ftctteoori- 
ed  in  Ezod.  xxxU,  19,  of  Uosea  breaking  the  two  ts- 
blsB  of  stmia,  and  InflNS  that  JdioTsh's  covenant  was 
thereby  annulled.  The  fUaity  of  tins  stateasent  need 
not  be  pointed  out  to  the  Biblical  stodent.  He  sqt, 
'  They  (the  Jews)  have  fbrever  lost  ttiat  which  Mom 
reouved.    For  thus  saith  the  Scripture :  And  Uom 

 received  the  covenant  from  the  Lord,  eva 

two  Ubles  of  ston^  etc  Bat,  having  tmBsd  than* 
selves  to  idols,  they  lost  it;  as  the  Lord  said  unto  Ms. 
see.  Go  down  quickly,  etc.  And  Moses  cast  the  two 
tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  their  covenant  was  bralna. 
that  the  love  of  Jesus  might  be  sealed  in  your  bearti 
unto  the  hope  of  his  £dth'  (ch.  iv).  The  second  pas- 
sage, in  cb.  xiv,  is  very  similar,  and  need  not  bt 
quoted. 

*<  (2.)  On  the  rite  of  drcumdriim  (Acts  xr,  1, 2)  w* 
find  in  this  epistle  equal  inunwictness.  Tlia  wnter 
^les  that  drcumeisIoD  was  a  sign  of  tfw  oovensat 

*  Ton  will  say  the  Jews  were  circumdsed  br  a  siga. 
and  BO  are  all  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  and  all  the 
iddatrona  priests.'  Herodotus  (ii.  87),  indeed,  aasctts 
that  the  Sjrrians  in  Palestine  received  the  practice  of 
circumcision  from  the  Egyfrtians;  bnt  Joeephas,  bodi 
in  Us  Antiqnitke  and  TreaUte  agiAiH  Apim,  leasatki 
that  he  mwt  have  alluded  to  the  Jewa,faeeanae  tiy 
woe  tiie  only  nation  in  Palestine  who  were  drom- 
clsed(JN(.vm,10,8;  >4;w»,i,22).  'How,'saysH« 

*  could  Barnabas,  who  travelled  with  Paul  tbroogh  the 
southern  provinces  of  Asia  Uinor,  make  inch  an  aM» 
tion  respecting  the  heathen  priests  I* 

"(8.)  Referring  to  the  gwt  (ch.vS),  eifl«r  tbtt 
mentioned  in  Num.  six  or  Lev.xvi,he  o^ya, 'AUthe 
priests,  and  thcty  only,  BbaU  eat  the  miwasbed  entnib 
witii  vinegar.'  Of  tUs  direetion,  in  itself  U^  i» 
probable,  not  a  trace  can  be  found  In  the  Bible,  or  em 
in  the  Talmud. 

"(4.)  In  the  same  chapter,  he  says  ofthe  sc^t&gmt 
that  all  the  congregation  were  commanded  to  spit  apen 
it,  and  put  scari;^  1^  9^  ^  ^^f>g^J^  ^  *^ 
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Arson  appohited  to  cooToy  th«  gott  into  tht  wilder, 
em  took  «iny  tbe  Bcniet  wool  ud  put  it  on  a  tbon- 
nsb,  when  7«iBg  iiffonto,  whoi  we  find  th«D  In  the 
eld,  we  ne  woot  to  ett;  w  Uw  fruit  ot  that  thorn 
nly  fa  swMt  On  all  tkne  partfenkiB  the  Scriptaree 
re  silent. 

(C.)  In  «h.  tUI  tbe  anther's  haey  seeme  to  grow 
aora  ftrdtftil  and  Inxnriant.  In  referring  to  the  red 
leUbr  (Num.  zix),  he  Bays  that  men  in  whom  sins  ate 
ome  to  perfection  {iv  oTc  aftapriai  riXtiai)  were  to 
tring  tbe  heifer  and  kill  it ;  that  three  yontha  were  to 
ake  ap  the  ashes  and  pot  them  in  -vessele ;  then  to  tie 
L  |4ece  of  scarlet  wool  and  bj'saop  upon  a  stick,  and 
o  sprinkle  every  one  of  tbe  people.  *  This  heifer  is 
Tesiia  Christ ;  the  wicked  men  that  were  to  offer  it  are 
^oee  sinners  that  Iwongbt  him  to  death;  the  young 
nen  signify  those  to  whom  tbs  Lord  gaye  authority 
■>o  preach  hia  gospel,  being  at  Om  beginning  twelve, 
t>ecaa8e  there  were  twelve  tribes  of  linnel.*  But  why 
Jim  aalcs^  were  there  three  young  men  appointed  to 
iprinkle  7  To  denote  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
&nd  why  was  wool  pat  upon  a  stick  ?  Because  the 
Idngdom  of  Jesus  was  foanded  upon  tbe  croes,  etc. 

"  (6.)  He  interprets  the  distinctioii  of  clean  and  un- 
clean animals  in  a  spiritual  sense.  *  Is  it  not  ^Apa 
oAk — see  Dr.  HefUe's  Talnable  note,  p.  ffi)  the  com- 
meikd  of  God  that  they  should  not  eat  these  tilings  ? 
(Yea.)  But  Hoses  spoke  fat  eptrit  (tv  trvtvftarC).  He 
named  the  swine  in  to  say,  "  Thon  shalt  not  jtrin 
tboM  men  who  are  like  swine,  who,  while  they  live  in 
fdeemnre,  forget  their  Lrad,"  *  ete.  He  adds,  'Neitlur 
sfaalt  thou  e^of  theliTena;  that  b,  tbon  shah  not  be 
an  stdnlterer.'  If  these  were  the  views  entnlained  by 
Bemabcu,  bow  must  he  liave  been  astonished  at  the 
want  of  spiritual  discernment  in  the  apostle  Peter, 
when  he  lieard  Anm  his  own  lips  the  account  of  the 
Kymbolic  virion  at  Joppa,  and  his  reply  to  the  com- 
mand, '  Arise,  Peter,  slay  and  eat.  Bat  I  said.  Not  so, 
I.x)Td,  for  nothing  common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time 
entered  into  my  mouth'  (Acts  xi,  8). 

**<7.)  In  eh.  Ix  ha  attempts  to  sliow  that  Atmham, 
in  drcmndslng  his  servants,  had  an  especial  reference 
to  Christ  and  Us  cmdflxion:  'Learn,  my  children, 
that  Abraham,  who  first  drcumdeed  in  Sf^t,  having 
a  regard  to  tbe  Son  (myen0R,Lat.Ter8.),  circumcised, 
applying  tbe  mystic  sense  of  the  three  letters  (Xa/3arv 
Tpi&v  ypoftfiarw  Soyuara — den  geh^men  Smm  dreier 
Budkatdbm  eamtndrnd,  HeJMe).  For  the  Sca^tnn 
says  that  Abraham  drcamobed  SIS  men  of  his  bouse. 
'Vniat,  tlien,  was  the  deeper  insight  (yv&aio)  imparted 
to  him  ?  Mai^  first  tbe  18,  and  next  the  800.  The 
nnnienl  letters  of  18  are  I  O^ota)  and  H  (Eta),  I = 10, 
H  =8;  here  yon  have  Jesus,  'lU^ovv;  and  becaose  the 
cross  in  the  T  <Tan)  must  express  the  grace  (of  our  re- 
demption), he  nunss  800 ;  AeieftEs  be  signifled  Jesus 
by  two  letters,  and  the  enss  by  one.*  It  will  bs  ob- 
served tfaat  the  writer  hastily  assnmes  (from  (Sen.  xlv, 
14>  that  Abraham  circumcised  only  818  persons,  that 
botng  tbe  number  of  '  tbe  servanto  bom  in  his  own 
boose,'  whom  he  armed  against  tbe  four  kings;  but 
he  eircmnclsed  ills  bousehtdd  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
incloding  not  ouly  those  bom  in  his  boose  (with  the 
addition  ot  Isbmael),  bnt '  all  that  were  bought  with 
money'  (Gkn.  zril,  28).  The  writer  evident  was  an- 
ncqnainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  has  com- 
niitted  the  blunder  of  sonnsing  that  Abraham  ms 
familiar  with  the  Greek  alphabet  some  oMitntiss  befioe 
it  existed." 

The  probable  (^tnion  Is  that  this  epistle  existed  an- 
oaymoosly  in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  was  igno- 
naOy  attribntod  to  Bsmabas.  It  was  probably  writ- 
ten a  Jeirish  Christiatt,  who  had  studied  Fhilo,  and 
who  handled  the  0.  T.  in  an  allegorical  way  in  behalf 
of  his  view  of  Christiani^.  Its  date  is  assigned  to 
the  first  century  by  HilgenfeM,  Die  App.  VSier  (Halle, 
1868);  BensB,  GeidtuMe  d.  Schrijleit  d.  If.T.i,^; 
Ewald.  Gaek.  d.  Voik$  /mis^vii,  186;  and  to  the  ear- 


ly part  of  the  2d  oentoiy  by  Dressel,  Patra  Apoit. 
Fndeg.,  and  Ktschl,  EntiUMung  d.  AUkaih.  KinHu, 
2M.  Volkmar  gives  the  date  as  119,  or  later,  in  Ha- 
drian's toe.  Hefele  puts  It  between  107  and  120. 
Weizs&cker,  in  his  treatise  Zw  Kritii  dea  Barmbas- 
briefeeamdem  Codex  Siwa^ic^^(^iM.TlgNl,  1864),  seek^ 
to  prove  that  the  epistle  was  written  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  under  Hadrian. 
See  also  Weiss&cker  In  d  JoMfioler  Dnitdu 
7»eoI(^186&,p.891. 
8.  Ctmietat  and  Object  of  the  j^Kaffe.— The  first  part 
!  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i~xvii)  is  directed  against  tbe  Ju- 
'  daizing  party,  and  aims  to  show  that  tbe  abolition  of 
Judaism,  by  means  of  tbe  spiritual  institutions  of 
Christianify,  ia  foretold  in  the  0.  T.,  so  that  the  true 
covenant  psojde  of  God  are  the  Christians,  not  the 
Jem.  The  four  lemaining  chapters  are  ethical,  con- 
taining practical  advices  and  exhortations  for  wdldng 
"in  tlu  way  of  light,"  and  armding  "the  way  t^daric- 
ness."  "  The  names  and  residence  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  are  not  mentioned,  on  which 
account,  ^M^bably,  it  was  called  by  Origen  a  CathtAic 
epstle  (Origen  ooafr.  Celt.  lib.  i,  p.  49).  But  if  Ire 
this  title  he  meant  an  epistle  addressed  to  tbe  general 
bo^  of  Christiaas,  tbe  proptis^  of  its  applioatkui  Is 
doubtful,  for  we  meet  with  several  expressions  which 
impty  a  posonal  knowledge  of  tbe  parties.  It  has 
been  disputed  iriiethet  the  persons  addressed  were 
Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians.  Dr.  Hefble  strenuously 
oontendethsttfaey  were  of  the  former  class.  His  chief 
sj^ument  appears  to  be,  that  it  would  be  unnecessaiy 
to  insist  so  earnestly  on  the  abolitini  the  Hosak 
economy  in  writing  to  Gentile  converts,  ^t  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  tbe  Galatisns  is  a  proof  to  what  danger 
Gentile  (Thrtstians  wen  exposed  in  the  first  ages  fh>m 
tbe  a^mpts  of  Judaising  teachers  so  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  exact  information,  the  supposition  that 
the  persons  addressed  were  of  this  class  is  at  least  not 
inconsistent  with  the  train  of  thought  In  the  epistle. 
But  in  ore  than  this :  throughout  Uie  epistle  we  find 
a  distinction  maintained  bstween  the  writer  and  hie 
friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jews  on  the  ether. 
Thus,  in  chap,  iii, '  God  speaketh  to  them  (the  Jews) 
concerning  these  things,  "Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do 
tills  day,' '  et«. ;  but  to  lu  he  saiUi, ' '  Is  not  this  the  fast 
that  I  have  chosen?" '  ete. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
chapter,  *  He  liath  shown  these  things  to  all  of  w,  that 
we  shoiild  not  run  as  protdffla  to  tbs  Jewish  law.* 
This  would  be  singular  language  to  address  to  persons 
who  were  Jews  by  birth,  but  perfectly  suited  to  Gen- 
tile converts.  In  chap,  xiii  he  says, '  Let  us  inquire 
whether  the  covenant  be  with  us  or  with  rAem'  (the 
Jews);  and  concludes  with  quoting  the  jwomise  to 
Abtaliam  (with  a  slight  verbal  diSbrance), '  Behold,  I 
have  made  thes  a  fiithsr  of  the  nstions  which  tntiMtf 
believe  In  die  Lord' — a  passage  which  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  Jetoith  Christians.  For  other 
similar  passages,  see  Jones  On  the  Canon,  pt,  iii,  chap, 
xxxix"  (Kitto,  Ct/dopadia,  s.  v.).  Dr.  Scbaff  remarks 
of  the  epistle,  as  a  whole,  that  "it  bas  many  good 
ideas  and  valuable  testimonies,  snob  as  that  in  favor 
of  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  But  it 
goes  to  extremes  in  opposition  to  Judaism,  and  ini 
dulges  In  all  sorts  of  Sftifidal,  sometimes  aitsurd,  al- 
legnksal  flrades.  .  .  .  Itis  an  nnsoundqiplication  of 
the  true  thought,  that  the  old  is  passed  away,  and  that 
all  is  made  new  by  Christ.  Compare  especially  ch.  tv" 
(Schaff,  Hietory  of  the  Christian  C^urchi  §  121).  Be- 
sides  the  works  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  seo 
ZaUchrift  f.  d.  histor.  Thtotogk,  1866,  p.  82 ;  (iave, 
ljmeifftheFatheTt,\,^tq^.;  Neander,  CANPcAifiitefy, 
i,  881 ;  Hen'ke,  De  epittola  qua  Btmabm  IriMfw*  em- 
thfniia  (Jen.  1827) ;  ROrdam,  Oe  avthenHa  tp.  Bamabee 
(Havn.  1828)  (both  argue  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle) ;  Heberle,  in  the  Stud.  4.  vftrt.  Geittl.  1846, 1 ; 
inimann,  in  tbe  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1828,  p.  2  (opposes  the 
t  genuineness)  i  8chenkel,iiJ|§8^(^^4aJi«tc^,tii 
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-Xvii  am  Interpolstionfi) ;  Hog,  in  tbe  Ziitteknft  d. 
JSMilti  FrtSmrg,  p.  2 ;  Lardoer,  tfonb,  U,  p.  % 

BARNABAS,  GOSPEL  OF.  A  apnriouB  gospel, 
attributed  to  Bumabw,  exiats  in  Arabic,  and  hM  been 
translated  into  Italian,  SpanlA,  and  English.  It  was 
probably  forged  hy  some  heretical  ChriEtians,  and  haa 
rlnce  been  interpolated  by  the  Hobammedans,  in  order 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  their  prophet.  Dr.  White 
lias  given  copious  extracts  from  it  in  his  Bctmpton  Lec- 
tareg,  1784 ;  Sermon  viii,  p.  S68,  and  Notae,  p.  41-69. 
See  also  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Dissert,  sect.  4.  It 
'  is  placed  among  the  apocryphal  books  In  the  Stidio- 
raetiy  prefixed  by  Cotelerios  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (I^dner's  Oredibiltlj/,  part 
ii,  ch.  Gxlvii).  It  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelaaius  I 
(TUlemont,if<(motrw,fltc.,i,p.lOU).— Kltto,S.T.  See 
Gospels,  Spurioos. 

Bamabites,  a  congregation  of  regular  clerks  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cbnr<^  foanded  in  1532  by  three 
priests — Zaccliaria  of  Cremona,  Ferrari  and  Moiigia  of 
Milan.  From  thnr  first  church,  St.  Paul's  in  Milan, 
they  were  originally  called  tbe  Begolar  CleAa  ot  8L 
Plinl  (PlinliiMsX  wUch  name  ttiey  exchanged  tar  Bar- 
naUtes  when,  in  1640,  they  were  presented  with  the 
church  of  St.  Bamabaa  In  Milan.  A  new  rule  for  the 
congregation  was  drawn  ap  by  the  General  Chapter 
in  IfiTS,  approred  Charles  Bommeo,  the  protectcr 
of  tbe  order,  and  ratified  by  tbe  pope.  In  addition  to 
the  three  monastic  Towa,  they  take  a  ftrarth,  never  to 
exert  themaelTea  ftr  an  office  within  tbe  congregation 
or  without,  and  new  to  accept  a  dignity  out  of  the 
ocngregatioii  except  tiy  a  apodal  permission  of  the 
pope.  Their  booses  are  called  colleges.  The  supe- 
rior is  chosen  every  third 
year  by  a  General  Chapter. 
The  lay  brothers  have  to 
pass  throogb  a  noritiate  of 
five  yean.  The  extensloii 
has  been  Ihnited  to  Italy, 
Angtria,  France,  and  Spain. 
In  tbe  two  latter  coantriea 
they  were  destroyed  by  the 
Ke  volution,  but  they  re^n- 
tend  France,  fall  of  hope, 
in  18ft7.  The  moat  cele- 
brated member  of  tbe  wder 
in  modern  timea  was  Car- 
dinal Lambruschini,  Tbe 
order  has  also,  in  late  years, 
been  entered  1^ several  Rus- 
sians of  the  hif^iest  iami- 
llea,  vbo  had  left  the  Greek 
Church  for  that  of  Rome, 
e.  g.  by  Count  Schnwalofir. 
They  had.  In  1860,22  bonaea 
in  Italy,  8  in  Austria,  and  1  In  Franoo. 
Ordret  Rdigiaa,  i,  S72. 

Barnard,  Joax,  a  Congref^ttonal  rninfaitrr,  wbs 
bom  in  Boston  Kov.  6, 1681,  an  t  i  Jucated  atH*r\  arr1, 
where  be  graduated  in  1700.  Iti  irorhewa^  aiirmiTiii  d 
chaplain  In  tbe  army,  and  went  with  Cj^iir-n;-)  >^  l  U 
worth  to  England  in  1709.  In  1716  ha 
colleiinate  pastor  at  Harbldiead,  and  watlnnad  to  bt- 
bor  there  until  his  death,  Jan.  24, 17T0.  H«  pbbltsh- 
ed  Sermoiu  on  the  ConfirmaUim  rfihf  Ckritiim  Rt-H^n 
(1727) ;  A  Vernon  of  the  Paalms  1 1  li,->) ;  rnn]  a.  number 
of  occoslMial  sermoDfi.  — Spnigui'i  Amp/k^  \  tSS. 

Bamei.  See  Kadbsb-b^u. 

Barnes,  Daniel  Henry, «  BiplM  miniriar,  wu 

bom  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  fL,  fTB,  waa  grad- 
uated with  honor  at  Union  College  In  1809,  and  hi  1*11 
became  principal  of  the  Ponghkaeiwie  Academy,  whne 
he  Joined  tbe  Baptist  Church,  :>iirl  -n-n-  IlL'^-nHf-t  lo 
preach.  Mr.Baraes  was  very  -u- .  --ftil  -a  ti  in  li.-r 
^  Poughbeepsie,  in  Cinciansti,  and  in  New  Ywk  city. 


See  Helyot, 


Among  bis  pufdls  ware  Preeident  W^lmd, 
Potter  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dra.  E,  If a«aa,  W.  L 
WilUams,  and  John  Hacaulsy.  He  was  elected  fso- 
ident  of  several  colleges,  but  declined.  Mr.  Bnn 
was  a  contributor  to  several  periodicals.  He  wn 
thrown  tnia  a  coach  and  killed,  Oct.  37,  181".- 
Sprague,  Aimai$,  vl,  621;  Ftmlk  Amk.  Bipart  S.  T. 
High  ScKooL 

Barnes,  John,  an  Englishman,  who  entered  tbr 
Benedictine  order  at  Donai  partly  from  fiwr  of  tbe  Is- 
qnisition.  In  1625  he  puUished  at  Paris  •  Dimertnir 
contra  Equivocations,  which  recdved  the  apfmLetn 
of  the  faculty  at  Paris.  In  1680  bis  OaMieo-Ramami 
Pacifiau  appeared  at  Oxford.  His  works  gave 
offence  to  the  ultramontane  party,  and,  at  tbe  RqnNt 
of  Pope  Urban  Till,  Barnes  was  sent  to  Roaoe  K 
Louis  XIII  in  1627.  He  was  at  once  confined  in  tfe 
InqnidUon,  and,  after  thirty  years  of  iinprtstainKat 
died  there.  In  bis  CatkoBoo'Somaiuu  Pa^km  bis  de- 
sign was  to  induce  the  pope  to  receive  Anglicans  lo  Uf 
communion,  without  reqniringUiemtoacknovledgeds- 
pendence  on  the  Holy  See,  until  such  time  as  a  fr«e  and 
oecumenical  council  could  be  convoked  to  settle  all  dif- 
ferences.— Biog.  Umo.  iii,  394 ;  Landon,  Eoct.  Diet.  s.  t. 

Barnes,  Robert,  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII,  and 
one  of  the  English  Reformers,  who  began  hu  cvwr 
by  preaching  against  the  pride  and  display  of  Wd- 
sey.  In  153fi  he  was  aent  to  Wittenbeiig  \sj  Henrr 
Tin  to  confer  with  tbe  tbacdoglaBS  dim  about  tbe 
king's  ffivoree,  and  be  Imbibed  Lntiwraa  viem,  which, 
on  Us  retom  to  England,  he  began  to  preach.  Sonv 
time  after,  finding  himself  in  danger,  he  escaped  intc 
Germany,  and  there  fi>nned  the  acquaintance  of  La- 
ther, Mehmctbon,  and  other  Protestant  leadens  !■ 
1536,  as  the  reformers  were  in  favor  with  Henry  Till 
he  retained  to  England;  but,  preaching  imprademlr 
against  Gardiner  and  agiUnst  the  royal  supremacy,  hr 
incurred  the  king's  dbpleaeure,  and  was  compiled  to 
recant.  Subsequently  he  retracted  hia  recantstin:. 
and  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  tbe  I^rio- 
ment  of  1&40.  On  tbe  80th  of  July  in  tliat  year  U 
was  bumt,  with  William  Jerome  and  Thomas  Geni^ 
They  all  suffered  with  the  patience  and  fortitodf  rf 
the  old  martyn.  His  published  writings  are  A  Tr^ 
(we  ixmtaimiigaPnfmiim  of  Faith  (llrat  pabljabtd  a 
Latin,  1681):— Vtto  Homan.  Fbmltjhmm 
vocamau  ( Wittenh.  1536,  with  preface  by  Lotber ;  aht 
Bale,  1668,  8vo).  See  Bnmet,  Hittory  o/  Ahr  Rtforwt- 
tion,  i,  474,  477 ;  Fpx,  Book  ofMartgrt;  CoUief,  LctL 
Eitt.  o/En^tmd,  v,  78 ;  Hook,  Eod.  Biog.  i,  622. 

Barnes,  William,  a  minister  of  tbe  Hetfaodiit 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  was  bom  near  Cookstown,  Tyrone 
county,  Ireland,  about  Easter,  1795.  At  an  early  aj^ 
be  came  irith  some  tehttivee  to  America,  and  nAM 
fat  some  time  at  Baltimore,  where,  at  nineteen,  be  wm 
converted,  and  was  admitted  into  the  church.  Soon 
after,  his  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  S 
G.  RoBzel,  and  he  was  called  ont  to  labor  on  a  circuit 
He  was  admitted  Into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
1817,  and  fbr  nearly  flf^  years  preached,  almost  with- 
out intarmisaiim  and  with  extraordinary  succes*,  at 
an  itinerant  minister,  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  (Hiio. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Neariy  fbrty  ycait  ef 
this  time  he  spent  within  tbe  bonnda  of  tbe  IVIbM- 
pbia  Conference,  tbe  rest  in  the  Baltimore  and  PHts- 
bni^  Conferences.  His  mind  waa  active  and  ima^ 
native  to  a  rate  degree,  and  his  preaching  waa  veir 
original  and  striking;  few  men  of  his  time  were  moR 
popular  or  oaeftel.  A  poetical  vein  was  manifbsC  ia 
his  style,  and  be  left  a  number  of  pieces  of  «etw  is 
manuscript.  He  died  snddenly  Kovember  S4, 
Among  bis  manuscript  remains  are  a  number  of  ser- 
mons and  cootroversia]  writings,  which  are  now 
preparing  for  the  prees.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Castle,  in  > 
discourse  at  the  funeral  of  Mr,  Barnes,  thus  epoke  of 
him :  "  In  tbe  9T9r^|i«yVC»  jM)^«^the  worid.  He 
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.  ft  cfacMn  vesMl,  caU«d  of  God  and  sanctified,  and  |  nala ;  and  the  reit  of  the  work,  continned  down  to  tbe 
)«4at  to  bear  Us  Haatar'a  nwaaaga  to  hia  Mlow'^nen. '  year  1198,  ai^iearad  at  diflbrant  Intervals.  TUs  work 
For  this  be  bomd  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  for  this  h«  i  is  distributed  under  the  seTCial  years,  so  that  under 
cvuecmted  his  towering  intellect,  tbe  gushing  feel-  the  head  of  each  year  are  gf.ven  the  events  of  that 
ings  of  a  generous  heart,  and  the  energies  of  his  whole  |  year,  in  eveiy  thing  in  any  way  relating  to  the  history 
life.  Eqnal  ability,  fidelity,  and  perseverance,  de- '  of  the  church.  Baronius  himself  informs  us  that  this 
vxited  to  any  earth-born  calling,  would  have  led  to  |  work  was  deemed  necessary  to  oppose  the  Magdeburg 
f-une  and  fortune.  But,  like  the  Italian  painter,  be  i  Centuriators ;  and  he  also  says  that  he  was  unwill- 
-vkorfced  ftar  eterait}*,  and  in  eternity  he  receives  hia  ing  tbat-tbe  task  slioold  be  ^ven  to  him ;  and  that  he 


rich  mrard.*'— Gkrufiaii  Ajo.  and  Jtmm.  Xo.  2<^. 

Baxo  or  Baron,  ^tbr,  was  bom  at  Etampes  in 
Fruea,  and  waa  educated  at  Boarges.  Having  em- 
■■raced  Protestantbm,  be  came  over  into  England  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  avoid  persecution.  Here  be 
ntered  lUmself  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1675  was  made  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity 
OQ  tlie  recommendation  of  Lord  Burnley.  Dr.Wbit- 
sker,  then  professor  of  divinity,  and  several  of  the 


dedred  that  OnoMos  Panvinius  slwnld  have  been 
charged  with  it.  Though  very  elaborate  and  learned, 
it  is  throughout  a  partisan  work,  and  mtist  lie  studied 
as  such.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Rome  under 
the  title  Atmala  EixUn  iUid  a  Chr.  nato  ad  annum  1198 
(Romse,  1588-1607, 12  volt>.  fol.).  It  was  followed  by 
editions  at  Antwerp,  15^9  sq.,  and  Paris,  1609.  Tbe 
edition  of  Mentz  (1601-1606, 12  vols,  fol.)  was  revised 
hy  Baronius  himself,  and  designated  as  a  standard  for 


hMd.  of  boosts  were  strong  Calvinists.   Baro,  in  bis  JWnie  editions.   Many  Protertant  aothora,  as  Casan- 
l«etai«8,  oppcMd  the  doctrine  of  predeatbiation,  and  >°-^™p.K«'**"lf' ™^ 
mboat  1861  be  waa  cfaarsed  with  heresy.    From  that !       ™  defended  by  the  Franciscan  Pagi  >n  his  work 
time  on  he  suffered  many  vexations  and  annoysnces,  i  CrUica  hUiorico^hrxmologica  m  umverKi  anmla  C.Ba- 
but  he  held  hie  ground  unUl  1696,  when  his  opponent^  !  ^^^^^  *        i       "^'V 1'  24).  who,  howev- 

d«iring  to  support  their  Calvinistic  views  by  author-       ''i'""!'  corrected  many  clironologwal  erron  of  Ba- 


itr,  drew  np  the  nine  celebrat«d  articles  known  as  tbe 
I..ambeth  Articles  (q.  v.),  which  were  confirmed  by 
ArchMsbop  Whitgift  and  others.  These  arUcles  Baro 
oppoeed  in  a  sermon,  whereupon  lie  was  ordered  by  the 


roniuB.  The  most  compete  edition  of  the  Atmale$  is 
by  Hansi  (Lucca,  1788-1759, 88  vols.X  wUch  ooBt^ns 
the  CriHca  of  Pagi  printed  under  the  eorreeponding 
passages  of  Baronius,  the  Continuation  of  Baynaldns, 


vice-chancellor  to  give  hi  a  copy  of  his  sermon,  and  to !  ^^^^  Apparatu,  of  the  editor,  and  v«y  valuable 
■hMain  tbenceforward  ftom  all  controversy  on  articles  \  ?  ^ols.  Abraham  Bzovms,  a  Polish  Domin- 

of  fluth.  His  position  was  made  so  disagreeable  that  Published  a  Continuation  of  BaPoraus  down  to  the 
in  1596  be  resigned  his  professorship  and  removed  to  y*?'?"*  (Rome  1616  sq.  8  vols  ) ;  .">?ther  wm  pub- 
Loodon.  whet«  he  died  about  1600.    He  wrote,  among  |  by  Henry  Spondanus,  at  Pans,  in  1640,  2  vols, 

other  tWngs-l.  fn  Jonam  Prophttam  PTrdectwne$  89,  ^}">       I•y°"^  "f*  Continuation  (from 

eic.  (London,  1679)  :-2.      F^,  emtiue  Orfti  «(  JV*  i       y<«/         *°  "»  perhaps  that  by  Odericna 

fmrn,  etc.  (Ibid.  1580)  :-8.  Summa  tr^m  SmUntianm  J*''";"^  the  Coneregation  ot  the  Oratory  (Rome, 
A  Pnrdatmation^  (1618) :-4.  Armow,  etc.  (4to):-6. ,  16«-1«68.  » ■'ols.)  The  work  of  Raynaldiis  was  fta- 
/>*  Pn^^bmlia  tt  DiffnitaU  Dhina  Ugii  (Lend.  8vo,  n. '  "!",««»*"°^  ^  (Rome,  1728-1.8,,  8  vols.). 

d.).-Haag,  Ld  Frtmce  Pr^e^,  i,  262 ;  Hook,  Eccl.  1  The  l«wt  i^diUon  to  the  work  is  that  of  Theiner  (Rom. 
/iuy.  i,  540:  Strype,  Life  o/  Whiisijt,  Hardwick,  i a/?""- 

«      .ai   ft,      »■  «■  1    n  .  .         '  St.Greooni  Yos., together  with  a  brief Umraphy  of 

Baro'dis  (B«p«i.f, Vulg.  RahoHi),  a  name  m«rt-  ;  Baronili^  were  published  by  Alberfcus  (Rome,  1C70). 
«1  m  the  list  of  those  "  servants  of  Solomon"  whose  ^.^^^^       ,1^^^  ^  Baronius  in  Latin  by  the  Oratorian 
•  sons 'returned  with  Zembbabel(lEsdr.v,  84);  but  (translated  into  German  by  Fritz,  Wien, 

ti>ere  »  lu.  eoimponding  nune  in  the  genuhie  list  of  j^jf,       abridgment  of  which  transUtion  was  pnl^ 


Ezra  (U,  57)  or  Nebemiah  (vil,  69). 


j  lished,  Augsb.  1846),  and  in  French  by  La  Cnze.  See 


BarcmliU  or  BaroidiO,  Cxsab,  tbe  eminent  Ro- ,  Duinn,  Ecda.  ITriters,  cent,  xvii ;  Scbaff,  Apogtolie 
man  ecclesiastical  annalist,  was  bom  at  Sora,  in  Na- '  ChtirtA,  p.  66 ;  Ckriititm  RemtvAnmeer,  xziv,  282 ; 
plea,  October  SOth,  1638.    He  pursued  his  first  studies  *  Landon,  Bed.  Did.  ti,  42. 

■I  Veroli,  and  theology  and  jurisprudence  at  Naples.  I  Bairf,  JOMph,  a  French  priest  and  writer,  bom 
In  1557  he  went  witii  his  &ther,  CamUlo  Baronio,  to  igjg^  entered  early  mtn  the  congregation  of  St.  Gfntv 
Rome,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  |  yij^y^  ^t  Paris,  and  became  eminent  for  his  historic  1 
Philip  Sen,  who  had,  at  that  period,  just  founded  the  ^       ecclesiastical  knowledge.    He  was  made  chancel- 


Consragatiott  of  the  Oratory,  whoee  chief  pursuit  was 
to  be  tbe  stady  of  ecclesiastical  antlqiuty.  The  rules 
of  tbe  order,  requiring  a  portion  of  each  day  to  be  given 


lor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  176^. 
His  principal  works  are  Vindicur  lAlrorum  deut.-fonon. 
Vet.  Tat.  (17W,  12mo) W*ro»re  d'AUemagM  (1784, 


to  tbe  study  and  discussion  of  pobits  in  church  history,  I  ^  \  i—Btamm  da  difmO*  t/Uologioua  (Amat.  1744, 
■ntiqaities,  and  ba^raphy,  gave  the  Ijent  to  Baionius's ,  2  vols.  12mo). 


parauitd  for  life.  Clement  VIII  made  him  his  confesa- 
iT.  and  created  biro  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  SS.  Mar- 
lyrma  Nerel  and  AchiU^  5tb  June,  1696.  Soon  af- 
ter  be  was  made  lilmrian  of  the  Vatican  Library  and 
Btember  of  tbe  Congregation  of  Rites.    On  the  death 


Banr6.  Iionia  Franools  JoMpb  de  la,  an  in- 

dustriona  French  scholar  was  bora  at  Tonreay,  Marsh 
9, 1688.  At  Paris  he  met  with  Banduri,  who  had  ar- 
rived tbitber  from  Florence,  and  whom  he  assisted  In 


^  A™.nt  ,„r.    •    r  .       T.»i.  «^  the  preparation  of  the  Imperium  Orienlale  (2  vols.  fol.). 

t  S^T^Sr^  S  Vr«<,  : '  and  htaSrork  on  Medals  (^ecnW/  de  MiAdUe,  rf« 

be  was  wiUun  a  btUe  of  being  elected  pope :  but  his ,  .     .  _  n  ,  n  i     i.ti  i.  j       _  ji 

.i-A.^™!.:™  f \  paw\   Afterward  De  la  Baird  published  a  new  e^ 

::;i":si"c2Kt;;5ve'irL^—  'i^^^i^ 

in  which  be  opposed  the  chum  of  Spain  to  Sicily,  pre^  >  ^^>'.*l?  •^•Tm"!"^!:-  ^w!Jf^ 
Tented  it.    He  dM  June  80th.  16OT.    His  AnmUs  ^  t  "i'-'lT-" 

iVWesjoaticiwaauBdertakenin  obedienoetothein.  "^^^  l^^'^**-  He  died  in  1788.  He  was  a  mem- 
,  ■        ■   i„  ™.nj_  »T_:  n  bcr  of  the  "Academy  of  Ihscnptions.' 


JaBcCton  of  his  superior,  Philip  Neii,  to  defend  Rome 
i^imt  the  MagMmrg  CetUuriet  (q.  v.)    For  thirty 


Barrel  ("is,  kad  [Kadot,  cadta],  w,j^(ch€r  or  jrat'O, 


ywa  be  labored  at  this  immense  work,  and  in  1586,  in  a  vessel  used  foK  the  kee[ungof  flour  (1  Kings  xvii,  12, 
order,  as  U  were,  to  try  his  strength,  he  put  forth  the  14, 16 ;  :tviii,  83).  The  same  word  is  in  other  places 
Sotes  on  the  Roman  Martyrology.  This  was  shortly  I  rendered  "piteher,"  as  the  same  vessel  appears  to  have 
sftes  (m  1388)  Mhiwed  by  the  flrat  vdome  of  the  Aoc  >  been  also  used  for  canyiisjc         (<«?PiJ^?j?i  W> 
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Judg.  Til,  16 ;  Eod.  xii,  6).  It  WIS  bora*  on  the 
shoulders,  u  is  the  cnxtom  in  the  £wt  in  tba  prasent 
iMy.   See  Fitohbb. 

Banen  (when  spoken  of  peniHu,  pn^edj  1^^. 
dbir',  ffri^poc).  Benennets  la,  In  the  Eest,  the  hiird- 
est  tot  that  can  befiJI  a  woman,  and  was  considered 
among  the  Israelites  as  the  heaviest  pnniehinent  with 
which  the  Lord  could  visit  a  female  (Gen.  zvi,  2 ; 
XXX,  1-28 ;  1  Sam.  i,  6,  29  j  Isa.  xlvil,  9 ;  xlix,  21 ; 
Lake  i,  26 ;  Niebuhr,  p.  76 ;  Tolney,  ii,  S69 ;  Lane's 
J^gjriioM^  t,  74).  In  the  Talmud  (ITeramofA,  tI.  6)  a 
man  was  bound,  after  ten  yean  of  childless  conjugal 
life,  to  marry  another  woman  (with  or  without  repu- 
diation of  the  first),  and  even  a  third  one  if  the  second 
proved  also  barren.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Moees 
himself  contributed  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  dis> 
grace  by  the  promises  of  the  Lord  of  exemption  fWim 
barrenness  as  a  blessing  (Exod.  xxiii,  26 ;  Dent,  vii, 
14).  Instances  of  childless  wives  are  found  in  Gen. 
xl,80i  XXV,  21;  xxix,  U;  Judg.  xUl,  2,  8;  Lake  I, 
7,  86.  Some  cases  of  nnlawfU  marriages,  and  more 
especially  with  a  toother's  wife,  were  visited  with  the 
puoisbment  of  bairenness  (Lev.  xx,  20,  21);  Hi- 
cheolis,  however  (^Moiauckea  Jtecht,  v,  290),  takes  the 
word  '^'^'^'^7  (dutUute,  "childless")  here  in  afignrative 
sense,  implying  that  the  children  born  in  such  an  il* 
licit  marriage  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  real  father, 
but  to  tlM  former  brothw,  thus  depriving  the  second 
husband  of  the  share  of  patrimonial  inheritance  which 
would  otherwise  have  bUen  to  his  lot  If  the  first  broth- 
er bad  died  childless.  The  reproach  attached  to  steril- 
ity, especially  by  the  Hebrews,  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  constant  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  hope  that  every  woman  cherished  that  she 
might  be  the  mother  of  ttw  promised  Seed.  This  con- 
stant hope  seems  to  aeconnt  for  many  circumstances  In 
the  Old  Testament  history  which  might  otherwise  ap- 
pear extraordinary  or  exceptionable  (Gen.  lii,  IS ;  xx], 
6, 7;  xxT,  21-28;  xxvH,  18;  xxviU,  14;  xxxviil,  11- 
16;  Deut.  XXV,  9).  This  general  notion  of  the  dis- 
grace of  barrenness  in  a  woman  may  early  have  ^ven 
rise,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  to  the  custom  among  bar- 
ren wives  of  inCrodndng  to  their  husbands  tbeir  maid- 
servants, and  of  regarding  the  ehlldnn  bom  in  that 
concabinage  as  their  own,  hy  which  they  thoogfat  to 
cover  their  own  disgrace  of  barrennees  (Gen.  xvi,  2; 
xxx,a).— Kltlo,8.T.   See  Child. 

Banl,  GiBALDUfl  db.  See  Gibaldos  Cahbbbit- 
ns. 

Banlngton  (Jomc  Shutb),  ViscouifT,  was  bom 
1678,  educated  at  Utrecht,  created  Viscooot  Barrington 
1720,  and  died  1734.  He  was  a  ftiend-and  disciple  of 
Locke,  and  greatly  devoted  to  theolt^cal  pursuits.  In 
the  year  1726  he  published,  in  two  volames  octavo,  bis 
MUoeiltmea  So£ra,  or  a  New  Method  of  considering  so 
much  of  the  History  of  the  Apontles  as  is  contained  in 
Scripture,  with  four  Critical  Essays :  1.  On  tfie  Wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  SpMt ;  2.  On  tiw  distinction  between 
the  Apostles,  Eldu^  and  Brethrra ;  8.  On  the  Time 
when  Panl  and  Barnabas  became  Apostles ;  4.  On  the 
Apostolical  Decrees.  In  this  work  the  author  traces 
the  methods  taken  by  the  apostles  and  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  fbr  propagaUng  Christianity,  and  ex- 
-plains,  with  great  distinctness,  the  several  gifts  of  tiie 
Spirit  by  which  they  were  enaUed  to  discharge  that 
office.  A  new  edition  of  his  Theological  Works  was 
published  in  London  In  1828  (8  vols.  8vo), — Jones, 
(Ariit..Bioffropk]f,  p.  27 ;  AUibone,  Diet.  ofAvthon,  s.  v. 

BazTOW,  Isaao.  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  En^ish  divines,  and  a  distingnished  mathematician. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  October,  1680,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  Charter  House,  and  at  Felst^  in  Essex.  Af- 
terward he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  became  a  pension- 
er of  Trinity  College  in  16^fi.  In  1649  he  was  elected 
felkiff  of  his  -college ;  but  the  religions  and  political 


tronblet  of  tho  time  greatly  dwdnd  hia  -^ogm^ai 
Indaoed  him  to  leave  England  to  txsvd  sbnwd.  Bf 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and  proceeded  as  v 
Smyrna,  In  the  ootirse  of  which  voyage  be  sigasU 
liimself  by  his  courage  in  a  combat  with  an  A^eiiD: 
pirate.  At  Constantinople  he  remained  Mane  6m. 
and  ntnmad  to  i^wg'*"^,  through  Germnny  and 
land,  in  1659.  He  was  oidained  by  Bisbop  Browanj^ 
and  In  1660,  after  the  restcntioa,  obtained  the  Grw 
chair  at  Cambridge.  In  1662  he  was  made  Gnahit 
Professor  of  Geometry,  and  in  166S  Lucasiaa  Pivfetw 
of  Mathematics,  io  which  capaci^  be  had  Newtoa  l- 
a  pupil.  In  1670  he  was  made  D.D.,  and  in  Fctn- 
ary,  1672,  was  nominated  to  the  mastenhip  of  Tms; 
College.  In  his  later  years  he  gave  up  niathrmm> 
for  divinity,  feeUng  himself  boimd  to  this  cmine  tt 
his  ordination  vows.  He  died  in  London  on  the  tt 
of  May,  1677,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  AUrr. 
His  moral  character  was  of  the  highest  type,  r«tia{ 
upon  true  religion.  Tillutson  says  that  1m  "came  k 
near  as  is  possible  for  human  fkailty  to  do  to  the^- 
fect  man  of  St.  Jamea." 

Barrow's  intellect  was  of  the  bli^uet  <»der.  As  i 
mathematician  he  was  **  second  only  to  Newton,"  «- 
cording  to  EnftUsh  writers,  though  this  Is  rather  too 
high  praise.  Of  his  numerons  mathematieal  writfai^ 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak ;  bis  fame  as  a  tbeoiogiu 
rests  chiefly  upon  hia  Treatae  on  the  Pope's  Stqiremaej. 
his  E^ioiitioa  of  the  Creed,  and  on  hia  Serwme.  Of 
the  iSupmnacjr, Tillotson  remarks  that  "no  ar>:RKK 
of  moment,  nay,  hardly  any  consideratiott  property  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  snhJect,  has  escaped  Bainnr'a  rnw|i 
hensive  mind.  He  haa  aaid  enough  to  rileiioe  the  eea- 
troversy  forever,  and  to  deter  aU  wise  men,  of  had 
sides,  from  meddling  any  &rther  with  it.**  S««  tH- 
lotson,  preface  to  the  Theological  Workt  of  Dr.  Bsmv 
(Lond.  1683, 8  vols.  fol.).  In  theology  Bamrw  was  ir. 
Arminlan,  and  his  writings  are,  in  many  respeclB,as 
illustration  of  the  Arroinian  system,  though  not  can- 
troversially  so.  "His  sermons,"  as LeClercobaema, 
"  are  rather  treatises  and  dissertations  than  hanagw^ 
and  he  wrote  and  rewrote  them  three  or  foar  tiw& 
They  are  always  cited  as  exact  and  comprehcnsir* 
arguments,  the  produce  of  a  grasp  which  could  caQKt 
and  of  a  patience  which  could  combine  aU  that  was  » 
be  said  upon  the  subject  in  question.  But,  in  additka 
to  this,  Barrow  was  an  ori^nal  thinker.  ¥nm  kis 
derire  to  set  the  whole  subject  befbre  his  heaieis,  be  je 
often  prolix,  and  his  style  is  fVequently  rvdaadasL 
But  the  sermons  of  Barrow  are  store-houses  of  thoa^ 
and  they  are  often  resorted  to  as  store-bouses  bv  pspe- 
lar  preachers  and  writers.  Nor  arc  they  wantbig  is 
passages  which,  as  examples  of  a  somewhat  redaad- 
ant,  but  grave,  powerfhl,  and  exhaosdve  eloqae«ee,  il 
would  be  difficult  to  pmllet  ha  the  whole  ran^  ef 
English  pulpit  literature."  The  best  edition  of  his 
ological  writings  is  that  published  at  Camlvidge  (1806. 
6  vols.  8vo) ;  a  cheaper  and  yet  good  one,  with  a  me- 
moir by  HamUton,  London,  1828  (8  vols.  8vo),  reprint- 
ed N.  Y.  1846  (8  vols.  8vo).  They  include  sevenlr- 
eight  sermons  on  various  topics ;  an  Expottiiom  of  tit 
ApoiUeM'  Creed,  in  84  discourses;  expoeitions  of  de 
Lord^a  Sfi^pperythe  Deeatogue,  theSacnmemtt;  the  Tno- 
tin  on  the  Papt^t  at^rtmaegi  with  his  OfmaaOa  TMs- 
gi&iy  including  a  number  of  Latin  dissertationi,  ete. 
See  Mahodia  Quarterii  Bsmem,  1846,  p.  166  sq. :  AIB- 
bone,  Didionars  of  Author*,  1, 180  aq. ;  Hoek,  Ecd**- 
Kogrcqihy,  i,  655. 

Barrow,  "William,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Yorkslute 
about  1754,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1814  he  was  made  prebradary  of  SonthweU. 
and  shortly  afterward  vicar  of  Fansfi^.  Id  1829  be 
was  mode  azchdeaeon  of  Nottingham,  whieli  office  be 
Iwld  tni  his  death  In  1888.  He  pnUished  £^  atr- 
ntoM  on  Ae  BampUm  Lectvre  (Lond.  1799,  Svo): — Fo- 
miliar  Sermotu  oh  Doetrmet  and  Dutiet  OUmd.  8  Tol& 
8vo)^Darling,  £^  SibHogrj  i,4S&^  IC 
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Bar'aabaa  (Bapaafiat,  a  Cluld.  patronymic),  the 
tmame  of  two  met). 

1.  Of  Joseph  (q.  v.),  ni«ntioned  In  Acts  i,  28. 

2.  Of  Jddas  (q.  v.),  nwntioDed  in  Acts  xv,  ti, 

Bannma  or  Barstunas,  bishop  of  Ni«bis,  a  seal- 
18  Kestorian  of  tbe  flftb  eentoty.  Having  bsra  eject- 
l  from  tbe  school  of  Edessa,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
isibifl  A.D.  486,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  fur 
early  half  a  century  to  the  establlslunent  of  Nestori- 
li^m  in  Persia.  He  foonded  the  school  of  Nlsibis,  a 
rolitic  Bonrcfl  of  Nestorionlsm.  He  advocated  die 
ght  of  priests  to  marry,  and  liimself  married  a  nun. 
ee  Aasemanni,  BUL  Orim.  Ill,  U,  77 ;  Mosheim,  Ck. 
firt.  i,  868l   See  Kbstoriaxs. 

BaxnmiBB,  a  Syrian  atddmandrite,  head  of  the 
)atycfalaa  party  at  die  robber.«ouncil  of  ^besns,  A.D. 
19.  Among  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.)  he  Is  held  as  a  saint 
Dd  miracle-worker.  See  EpKESuSf  Bobbbb-codkcil 

F. 

Bar'taOTlB  (BapraKoc  i  Volg.  Bftax),  the  father  of 
ip&me,  ibe  coacQbine  of  King  Dariiift  (1  Esdr.  iv,  29, 
here  he  is  called  "the  admirable"  [u  Oavfiatrroi-}, 
robably  an  official  title  belonging  to  iiis  rank).  The 
iyriae  ver^n  has  AHak,  a  name  vliich  recdDs  that 
f  iirfodbnu  {'ApTaxaltK\  who  is  named  by  Hcrodo- 
os  (vil,  22, 117)  as  being  tn  a  high  position  in  the  Per- 
ian  army  under  Xerxes,  and  a  special  favorite  of  that 
in^  (Simonis,  Onom. ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  CUm.  Bwg,  i, 
69).    See  Apame. 

Baitas,  Du.   See  Du  Babtas. 

Baitfa,  Chbistiak  Gottlob,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
iertnan  divine  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Stott- 
srdt,  July  81, 1799,  obtained  his  academical  education 
it  the  Gymnasium  there,  and  from  1817  to  1821  studied 
heology  at  TfiUngen.  He  early  mautftsted  strong 
vUgions  feelings,  and  during  aU  his  life  kept  him- 
«lf  free  from  the  prevaQing  rationalism.  In  1824  he 
)ecame  pastor  at  Hfittllngen,  WOrtember^,  and  in 
.838  retired  to  Calw,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ntssioBary  cause,  and  to  the  prodaction  of  books  of 
nctical  religion,  to  which  objects  he  had  already 
dven  much  of  Iiis  attentum.  He  bad,  with  the  flour* 
>hiog  missionary  institute  at  Basle,  formed  the  first 
^Cslwer)  missionsry  society  in  Wljrtemt>erg,  published 
I  periodical,"  The  Calwer  Mission  Sheet,"  and  was  the 
nesns  of  exciting  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the  cause 
if  missions. 

Prom  this  period  his  life  became  still  more  active, 
rbe  interests  of  the  mission  led  him  to  travel  ftv  and 
lear,  somednies  to  England,  to  France,  and  to  the  in- 
erior  of  Swita^nd ;  and  be  was  brought  into  friend- 
y  relattonsbip  with  the  courts  <tf  Wortembe^  Baden, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Russia,  England,  Prussia,  etc.  His 
wiise  became  a  st^oum  for  persons  from  ^1  parts  of 
:be  world.  He  founded  a  conference  of  evangelical 
matoftandatraining-schoolforpoorcbildren.  Among 
lis  moltitndinoas  publications  of  practical  reading, 
iKitb  for  adnltB  and  children,  are  Kmiei^aUtr  (Calw, 
1836);  artrtJt:Mme)b-i^(Stnt^.4Tols.);  Ckntt. 
^Afe  (Stott.  1886) ;  Kirt^ungeuMdAt  fur  ScAu/m 
SH^  Famiim  (Calw,  1886) ;  BibUsdie  Getchichte  fitr 
SehiUn  und  Fnmilien.  The  sale  of  these  books  has 
%en  unparalleled.  Of  the  Bible  Hlstor}-  and  Bible 
Stories  more  than  a  million  copies  have  been  pub- 
lished in  ten  or  twelve  languages  of  the  Christian  and 
Mathen  world.  He  Vas  abo  a  ready  versifier,  and 
KRrte  many  hymns  and  short  poems  for  children ;  and 
«veral  of  Us  hymns,  especially  those  on  Missions,  have 
bond  tlteir  way  into  the  later  German  collections  of 
ivmns.  In  198S,  the  University  of  Tubingen  confer- 
red upon  bim  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theolo^cy.  His 
bsrith  wss  feeble  during  his  later  years,  but  he  oontin- 
Kd  to  work  up  to  the  kst  day,  and  was  only  induced 
to  lie  down  about  half  an  hour  before  his  death.  Nor. 
12,  1862...-FlM«r,  Unhmal-Lmeim,  a.  t.  ;  Herzog, 
UMl-Eacskiop.  Sui^  i,  p.  168. 


Barthel,  Johahn  Cabpab,  a  German  canonist, 
bom  in  1697  at  Kitzingen.  He  studied  at  WOreburg 
witKtho  Jesuits,  and  snbsequenUy  at  Borne  under  Car- 
dinal Lambeitini,  afterward  Benedkt  XIV.  In  1727 
he  was  made  pfofBssor  of  canon  law  In  the  Unlversi^ 
of  WOrsbn^,  of  which  lie  afterward  became  vice-chan- 
cellor. To  bitense  hatred  of  Protestantism  Bartbel 
united  a  stead&st  resistance  to  all  papal  claims  unau- 
thorized by  law.  He  died  in  1771,  having  greatly  im- 
proved the  teaching  of  tbe  caoon  law,  wMch  b^ore 
hit  time  eondaled  ^ply  In  repeating  the  decretals 
and  comments  of  the  court  of  Borne.  Barthel  followed 
Eealously  in  the  path  of  De  Harca,  Thomasrin,  Slenry, 
and  other  great  theologians  of  Fruice,  and  reduced  the 
canon  law  to  a  form  suited  to  the  wants  and  peculiar 
drcnmstances  of  Germany.  The'  following  are  bis 
chief  works :  1.  Hutoria  Pacifcatiomm  Imperii  circa 
ReUffiomum  cmaittetu  (WOrzburg,  1786,  4to):  —  2.  De 
Jure  RffornKmdi  anAqvo  et  novo  (Ibid.  1744, 4to) : — 8. 
De  mHtutA  emomeanm  m  Gerwmid  decAmtm  poH- 
HA  (lUd.  1749):— TVodcilw  de  to  quod  dna  Merta- 
UM  exeraiii  rdi^om  ex  lege  ttivma  et  ex  lege 
jtuhm  eat  (Ibid.  1764, 4to) — Landon,  Eed.  Diet.  U,  47 ; 
Hoefer,  Muo.  Biog.  Gmirale,  iv,  646. 

Baitbol'omew  (BopCoXo/taioc,  for  Cbald.  "^3 
"^^bri,  i.  e.  son  of  Tolmai;  the  latter  being  a  name 
that  occurs  in  Joeh.  xv,  14,  Sept.  6oXa;u  and  QoXfiat ; 
Auth.  Yers.  Taivun;  2  Sam.  xiii,  87,  Sept,  OoX/u  and 
QoXofiai.  In  JosepbuB  we  find  BoAofHuoCt  Amt.  zx, 
1, 1.  The  eoXpatos  In  AiA.  xhr,  8^  1,  is  called  IlroX- 
tltaioc  in  WoTy  i,  9,  8,  not  improbably  by  an  error  of 
the  transcriber,  as  another  person  of  the  latter  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  vme  sentence^  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Christ  (Matt,  x,  8 ;  Mark  iii,  18 ;  Luke  vi, 
14 ;  Acts  i,  13X  generally  sappoeed  to  have  been  the 
same  individual  who  In  John's  Gospel  Is  called  Nai> 
THAHAEL  (q.  V.).  The  reason  of  this  oi^nion  Is  that 
in  the  first  three  gospels  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are 
constantiy  named  together,  while  Nathanael  is  no- 
where mentioned ;  on  the  contrary,  In  the  fourth  gos- 
pel the  names  of  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  similarly 
combined,  but  nothing  is  said  of  Bartholomew  f see  As- 
semanni,  Biblioth.  Or.  Ill,  i,  306;  ii,  4  sq. ;  Nahr,  Dt 
Niilhan.  a  Bartiolom.  wm  dtverao,  Lips.  1740).  .Na- 
thanael, therefore,  must  be  (xmsidered  aa  his  real  name, 
while  Bartholomew  merdy  expresses  bis  filial  relation 
(see  Lightfoot,  ffor.  I/ebr.  p.  BiS).  If  so,  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  xxi,  2).  Bernard  and 
Abbot  Rupert  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  bride- 
groom At  the  marriage  of  Cana.  (For  traditions  re- 
specting his  parentage,  see  Cotelerius,  Pair.  ApoH. 
872).  He  was  introduced  by  Phil^  to  Jeens,  who,  on 
seeing  him  approach,  at  once  pronounced  that  eulogy 
on  his  character  which  has  made  his  name  almost  sy- 
nonymous with  slnceri^,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile"  (John  i,  47).  A.D.  26.  He 
was  one  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  appeared 
after  his  resurrection,  at  tiie  Sea  of  Tiberias  (John  xxi, 
2) ;  he  was  also  a  witness  of  tbe  sroension,  and  return- 
ed with  tbe  other  apostles  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i,  4, 12, 1 8). 
A.D.  29.  On  hb  ebaiacter,  see  Niemeyer,  CKoratf.  1, 
111  sq.    See  Apostle, 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Bartholomew,  or  Na- 
thanael, we  have  little  more  than  vague  traditions. 
According  to  Eusobius  (Hist.  EccUe,  v,  10),  when  Pan- 
tnnns  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  (toward  the 
close  of  the  second  centnry),  he  found  among  them  the 
Gospel  of  Hattiiew,  written  tn  Hebrew,  which  had  been 
left  there  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew.  Jerome  (De 
Fir.  IBttttr.  c.  86)  gives  a  similar  account,  and  adds 
that  Pantienus  brought  the  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
back  to  Alexandria  with  him.  See  Matthew,  Gos- 
pel or.  But  the  tide  of  "  Indians"  is  applied  by  an- 
cient writoTB  to  so  many  different  nations  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  scene  of  Bartholom^'s  lebon. 
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to  whom  alotte  a  Hebrew  Rogpel  could  be  of  toy  ser> 
rtcfl.  Socrates  (tfiri.  Hcclet.  i,  19)  ssys  that  it  was  the 
India  bordering  on  Ethiopia ;  and  Sopbronius  reports 
that  Bartholomew  preacfa«d  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
inhabitants  of  India  Felix  (^iWutc  toic  Ka^ovfiivoi^ 
U'Caifioaiv),  This  apostle  is  said  to  have  suffered  cru- 
cifixion with  his  head  downward  at  Allianopolis,  in  Ar- 
menia Minor  (Assemanni,  Bibl.  Or.  Ill,  ii,  20),  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  paeudo-CbrvBoatoin  (Ofp.  vili,  ed. 
Par.  noT.),  in  Lycaonla ;  according  to  Nlcepbonif^  at 
Urfaanopolis,  In  CiUcia  (see  Abdiaii,  In  Fabridtu,  Cod. 
Apoer.  U,  685  aq. ;  Barmius,  ad  liartgnl.  Am.  p.  dOO 
sq. ;  Perionii  Vita  Apoitalor.  p.  127  sq.).  See  Bar- 
THoLOHBw's  Day. 

A  spurious  Gosfbl  which  bears  his  name  is  in  the 
catalogue  of  apocrrphal  books  condemned  by  Pope  Ge> 
Idsius  (Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  J^.  r.  i,  341  eq.)-—  Kitto,  s. 
V.    See  Gospels  (spdhiods). 

Bartholomew  of  Edbssa,  a  monk,  probably  a 
Syrian,  bat  of  what  date  is  totally  unknown.  Accwd- 
Ing  to  Cave,  he  displays  conriderable  learning  and  a 
profound  knowledge  it  the  writings  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Chaldeei,  Arabians,  and  Mohammedans.  He 
wrote,  in  Greek,  fXmriu*,  or  Qmfulatio  Hi  gareni,  in 
vrfaich  he  exposes  the  follies  of  the  Koran,  and  the  or- 
igin, life,  manners,  rites,  and  dogmas  of  the  false 
prophet  Mohammed.  Tliis  work,  in  Greek,  with  a 
Latin  version,  is  given  by  Le  Moyne  at  p.  802  of  his 
Collection  (Lyons,  1685).— Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  49. 

Bartholomew  or  Corros,  a  nuHik  of  Norwich, 
who  flonriahed  abont  1292.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
England,  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I  contains  an 
account  of  the  Britons ;  Part  II  treats  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  kings  down  to  the  year  1292;  Part  III 
(Cives  much  infimnaUon  concerning  the  archbishops 
and  bisbopB  of  England  from  1162  to  1292,  and  may 
Ite  fbnnd  in  Wharton,  Attf^  Saera,  i,  897.  See 
Clarke,  Akobhwr  t^fSac,  JM.  ii,  76i ;  Laadon,  s.  v, 

Baitiiolomew  op  Olakvillb  (also  called  An- 
g^ievt),  an  Englishman,  of  the  fomily  of  the  earls  of 
Snfiblk,  and  a  Franciscan.    He  applied  himself  to  the 

discovery  of  the  morals  hidden  under  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  natural  things,  on  which  he  composed  a 
large  work,  entitled  Opu»  de  ProprietaUbus  Rerum,  in 
nineteen  books :  (1.)  Of  God ;  (2.)  of  angels  and  dev- 
ils ;  (8.)  of  the  soul ;  (4.)  of  the  body,  etc.  (Argent. 
1188:  Nnremb.1492;  StimBb.1505;  Paris,1574).  He 
flourished  abont  1860^  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  print- 
ed at  Straabnrg  in  1495,  la  attributed  to  him.  See 
Cave,  Bio,  Lit.  anno  1360;  Dnj^  Ecet.  WrUen, 

Bartholomew  or  Bartolomeo  dos  Marty- 
res,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  church  of  "Our 
T^dy  of  Martyrs"  at  Lisbon,  in  which  he  was  bap- 
tized, was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Romish  Church 
nf  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  May, 
1614,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic  at  Lisbon, 
11th  December,  1526.  Having  been  for  twenty  years 
professor  of  [diUoeophy  and  thetdogy,  his  high  reputa- 
tktn  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  preceptw  of  the  son 
of  Dom  Louis,  infiint  of  POTtugal.  It  was  only  at  the 
positive  command  of  Louis  of  Granada,  as  his  superior, 
that  he  accepted  the  archbishopric  of  Braga  (1558), 
and  that  with  such  reluctance  as  threw  him  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness.  He  entered  upon  bis  see  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1669,  and  commenced  at  once  the  execution 
of  his  design  of  teadiing  hia  flock  by  his  own  example 
and  that  of  hts  household.  He  selected  one  small 
room  out  of  all  the  magnificent  apartments  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  be  furnished  it  like  a  cell ;  he  went  to  bed  st 
eleven  at  night,  and  rose  at  three  in  the  morning;  his 
bed  was  hard  and  scanty;  his  body  always  covered 
with  the  hair  doth ;  his  table  always  poorly  supplied. 
Of  the  usual  attendants  of  great  houses,  such  as  mmtra 
d^hStel,  etc.,  be  bad  none,  contenting  himself  with 
a  few  necessary  domestics.  As  soon  as  be  had  thna 
tet  his  own  house  in  order,  he  hastened  to  endeavor  to 


do  the  same  with  the  city  of  Braga  and  his  dioeeae  in 
general.  He  established  acboola  and  hM^tala,  and 
devoted  himself  to  works  of  chari^  and  roeny.  As 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  ConncU  of  Trent,  be  c^e- 
dally  siii^nalized  himself  there  by  his  zeal  on  tbe  nb- 
ject  of  the  reform  of  the  cardinals.  On  one  occaskv 
he  delivered  those  well-known  words  on  thic  sohject 
"  Eminentissimi  Cardinalea  eminentisaima  egcnt  re- 
formatione,"  and  expressed  his  strong  condemnatioa 
of  tlieir  luxurious  and  unfitting  kind  of  life.  Be  ii 
was  also  who  flrst  induced  the  council  to  h^n  tbs 
!  sessions  with  the  qneedon  of  the  refonn  of  the  deiyy. 
In  1682  Pope  Gretiory  XIII  allowed  him  to  reugn  1^ 
see,  and  he  retired  to  a  convent  at  Viana,  whoe 
died  in  1590.  His  life  was  written  by  Isaac  de  Sarr. 
and  his  writings,  among  which  the  Stiwabu  PafUnm. 
a  guide  for  bishops,  has  had  the  largest  circnl&tiim. 
were  published  by  P.  d'lnguimbert  at  Bome,  I7S4-Sj 
(2  vols,  fol.),  and  by  Fessler  (F^nnedeln,  1863, 8vo). 

Bartholomew's  Day,  1,  a  festival  celebrated  cn 
the  24th  day  of  Angnst  (or  25th  at  Kome)  in  th- 
Church  of  Rome,  and  on  the  lltfa  of  June  in  vttt  Gntk. 
Church,  In  commemoration  of  the  aposfie  Bartholo- 
mew. 

2.  The  day  has  been  rendered  infamous  in  historr 
in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  IVotestants  hi 
France  In  1&72.   The  prindpal  Protestants  were  us 
vited  to  Paria,  under  a  solemn  oath  of  safety,  to  cele* 
brate  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Navarre  with  thr 
sister  of  the  French  king.    The  queen-dowager  of 
Navarre,  a  Eealons  Protestant,  died  before  the  msr- 
riage  was  celebrated,  not  without  suspicion  of  pouoa. 
The  massacre  commenced  abont  twilight  in  the  nun- 
ing  on  tbs  tol&ng  of  a  hell  of  the  churdi  of  St.  G«r- 
main.   Admiral  Cirflgnl  was  basely  murdered  in  bi» 
own  house,  and  then  thrown  out  of  a  window,  to  grAi- 
fy  the  malice  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.    Bis  bead  ws! 
afterward  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  king  (Cbaries  IX) 
and  the  queen^mother,  the  bloody  Catherine  de  Medt- 
cis;  his  body,  after  a  thousand  indignities  oflered  t« 
I  it,  was  bung  up  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet.    The  marder- 
i  ers  then  ravaged  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and  p«t  le 
I  death  more  than  tan  thousand  <tf  all  ranks.  DeTboa 
'  says,  "The  very  streets  and  pasnges  resomided  widi 
.  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  of  those  who  were  atwnt 
j  to  be  murdered.    The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thnvo 
I  out  of  the  windows,  and  with  them  the  coorta  snd 
chambers  of  the  houses  were  filled.    The  dead  bodice 
of  others  were  draf^-ed  throuph  the  slzeets ;  and  ibe 
blood  flowed  down  the  channels  in  such  torrents  that 
it  seemed  to  empty  itself  into  the  neigh  boring  rivar. 
In  short,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  warns, 
I  and  children  were  involved  in  one  common  dcsltM- 
I  don,  and  all  the  gatea  and  entrances  to  the  king's  pal- 
1  ace  were  besmeared  with  blood."    From  Paris  tbc 
1  massacre  spread  throogh  the  kingdom.     The  total 
number  that  fell  during  this  massacre  has  been  eRi- 
'  mated  by  De  Thou  at  30,000,  l^  Sully  at  60.000^  sod 
!  by  Perefixe,  a  poiHsb  historlaa,  at  100,000.   The  new» 
of  this  lUrodonB  murder  was  recdved  at  Borne  with 
.  unrestrained  Joy  and  delight;  a  nniveral  jntdlee  wb.< 
'  proclaimed  by  the  pope ;  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  wn? 
I  fired,  and  bonfires  lighted  in  the  streets.    A  medal 
was  struck  in  the  pope's  mint,  with  his  own  bead  to 
one  side,  and  on  the  oUier  a  mde  representation  of  the 
massacre,  with  an  angel  brandiriiing  s  award,  and 
bearing  tlie  inscription  "  BvgaiMerym  ttrogm."  Sm 

HCOBENOTS. 

Romanist  writers  treat  this  masaacre  in  three  y^vp: 
(1.)  Some,  like  Caveirac  De  Fallonx,  and  Rohrfaacher. 
'  justify  it ;  (2.)  others  affirm  that  the  Romanists  vm 
only  following  the  example  set  by  Protestants:  (3.^ 
'  othen  again,  like  Theiner,  In  his  new  volumes  of  the 
'  Amakt  EeekuaiUci,  attribute  it  to  politics,  not  to  re^ 
Ilgion.   Theiner's  view  is  refuted,  and  the  cosnpGcitJ 
'  of  the  Roman  Church,  iritB  fiM-xaah ^  its  h«d.  hi 
I  this  great  eTtfiiP>^s«»<ihfril^W^tanirt^  Umm- 
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men-,  xxiv,  245.  Lin?ara,  in  his  Hittori/  af  Eng- 
td,  (i^  ves  a  &vwable  view  of  tbe  facU  for  Uw  Roman 
le,  which  Is  refuted  In  tbe  EtSnbitr^  Rtview,  vols, 
ii,  Ua  ;  and  in  Lardner,  Hut.  of  England  (Cab.  Cy- 
ipndiaf  vol.  iii.  See  Cnrtbs,  .Me  Barfholoimugnarht 
.pi.  1814)  ;  Wachler,  Die  Pariur  BltOhochzril  (Lpz. 
26) ;  Aadin,  Hitt.  df  la  St.  BarthHemy  (Paris,  1829) ; 
so.  Turner,  Hut.  of  Eoffland,  vol.  iii,  Appendix ;  Cob- 
n,  flUtorica'.  Vkte  of  the  Ref.  Chureh  ffFmnee  (I-ond. 
(16)  ;  Weiss,  Biliary  of  the  Pntt.  Ref.  in  Franre  (New 
ork,  1864,  S  vols.  ISino) ;  Slnherl,  Pmtecuiiant  of 
topeiir,  U,  1  aq. ;  Baoke,  Hitt.  o/Prtpney,  i,  276,  424, 
)1 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hut.  iv,  S04,  Smith's  vd. 
8.  On  St.  Bwtho1om«w's  day  in  1662,  tbe  year  in 
hich  ttie  Act  of  Uniformity  (q.  v.)  was  passed,  two 
lonsand  non-conforming  ministets  were  ejected  from 
leir  beneflceA  in  England. — Moebeim,  Ch.  Hist.  Ui, 
73  note. 


tangbt  rhetoric  for  four  years.  For  twelve  years  h« 
exercised  tbe  ministry  ^  preaching  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Italy,  and  died  at  Borne,  January  IStb,  168&. 
Bartoli  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his 
country,  and  is  the  author  of  many  works,  all  written 
in  Italian,  but  of  which  Latin  and  other  translations 
have  been  published.  The  most  important  of  bis 
works  is  the  Hutory  of  the  Company  of  Jttut  (Istorin 
della  Compagnia  di  Gtosu),  in  several  parts,  forming 
6  vols,  folio,  viz. :  (i.)  "  Tbe  life  'and  Institute  of  St. 
Ignatius"  (Borne,  1660).  0t)  "  Tbe  Htstoiy  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,"  Asia,  Part  I  (Rone,  1650).  O"-) 
'*  History  of  Japan,"  Port  II  of  Asia  (Borne,  1660). 
(iv.)  "History  of  China,"  Part  III  of  Asia  (Rome, 
1C61).  (v.)  "History  of  England,"  Part  of  Europe 
(Rome,  1667).  (vi.)  "History  of  Italy,"  Part  I  of 
Europe  (Rome,  1673).  He  wrote  also  lives  of  Loyola, 
CaralTa,  and  other  Jesaita,  which,  with  tfae  wotk  above 


Bartholomew'B  OospeL  See  Bartholombw  repositories  of  facts  as  to  the  history  of 


'hi  Apoatiey 

Bartbolomltea,  1,  an  order  of  Armenian  monks, 
lee  Arhbnia. 

2,  A  congregstkin  of  seeahr  priests,  who  take  their 
mine  from  Bar^olomew  Holsiuiuser,  who  founded  tbe 
rdar  at  Salzburg,  Angost  1st,  1640.  Pope  Innocent 
(I  approved  Uidr  oonstltnUons  in  1680  and  16M. 
rhis  congregation  was  establbhed  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  good  priests  and  pastors,  and  was  governed 
ly  a  chief  president^  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain 
iniformi^  of  discipline  tllrol^^at  the  cmgregation, 
ind  by  dioeesu  ineridents,  wlio  w«re  to  attend  to 
be  same  thing  in  their  respective  diocesea,  by  watch- 
n.:  over  the  curates  and  other  ecclesiastics  beionidng 
.o  their  institution,  visiting  them  annually,  and  report- 
ing the  result  of  their  visitations  to  the  ordinary. 
Curates  belonging  to  this  institute  were  never  placed 
ilngly  in  atiy  cure ;  an  assistant  priest  was  almost  al- 


the  Jesuits.  His  complete  works  were  published  by 
Marietti  (Turin,  182&,  12  vols.),  and  a  selection,  under 
tbe  title  IkMcruiom  geogntf.  e  ^lor,,  t>y  l^vestri  (Milan, 
1826).— Landon.  Eed.  Diet,  ii,  55. 

Barton,  ZHlzabeth,  the  "  holy  maid  of  Kent," 
first  becomes  known  to  ns  in  1526,  when,  while  a  ser^ 
vant  at  an  inn  at  Aldington,  in  Kent,  she  began  to  ac- 
quire a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and  miraculous 
radowments.  She  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and 
in  tb»  paroxysms  vented  incoherent  phrases,  which 
Ridiard  Master,  parson  of  Aldington,  took  advantage 
of  to  make  people  believe  that  sbe  was  an  instrument 
of  divine  revelation.  A  successful  prediction  lent  its 
aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  tbe  master  of 
the  inn  happened  to  be  ill  when  Elizabeth  was  at- 
tacked by  one  of  her  fits.  On  recovering,  she  inquired 
whether  the  child  was  dead.  She  was  told  that  it 
was  still  living.    "It  will  not  live,  I  announce  to 


ways  appointed  with  each  curate,  who  was  paid  either         »*•  JT"  ^'S^'^H  *®         »  vbion,' 

out  of  the  levennes  of  tiie  pariah,  or  by  the  revenues  '       **">  The  chfld  died,  and  Elizabeth  was 

of  some  richer  parish,  likewise  filled  by  a  Bartholo- '  ln"nwl">teb'  regarded  as  one  livored  by  Heaven  with 
mite,  if  tile  ftrmer  be  too  poor.   They  had  manv  mem- 1  of  P«>phecy.   She  soon  after  enured  the  con- 

bera  in  Germany,  Fnmc^  Italy,  Hongwy,  Poland,  and  '  ^^"^  Sepalchre's  at  Canterbury,  and  became  a 


other  countries,  but  have  long  been  extinct.  See  Hel- 
yot,  Ord.  JteligKux,  i,  873. 

BartlinEe'iis(Bafmfia(oc,fortheChald.'<Ef:a^  ia, 
tmofTimmai),  one  of  the  two  blind  beggars  of  Jericho 
who  (Mark  x,  46  sq. ;  comp.  Matt,  xx,  80)  sat  by  the 
wayside  begging  as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericbo 
on  bis  last  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  A.D.  29.  N'otwith- 


nun.  In  this  new  situation  her  revelations  multiplied, 
and  she  became  generally  known  as'the  "holy  maid 
of  Kent"  Bishop  Usher  and  Archbisliop  Waiham 
countenanced  her  pretanrions.  Led  by  her  zeal,  or 
more  probably  worked  npon  by  others,  sbe  boldly 
prophesied  in  reference  to  the  divorce  of  Heniy  VIII 
from  Catherine  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
"that  sbe  hod  knowledge  by  revelation  fhnn  heaven 


standing  that  many  charged  him  to  be  quiet,  he  con-  i  that  God  waa  highly  displeased  with  our  said  sovereign 
t.nued  cryin?,  Jesus,  tiiou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  l  loid,  and  ti»t  if  he  proceeded  bi  the  said  divoree  and 
on  me!  Bemg  called,  and  hisjbhndneas  mlraculoDs-  I  separation  and  married  again,  he  should  no  longer  be 
1  gronnd  of  Ma  Utb,  by  Jesus,  be  be-  Ung  of  this  iBalm ;  and  that,  in  ttie  estimation  of  Al- 

-  migh^  God,  be  should  not  be  king  one  hour,  and  tint 


came  thenceforward  a  believer. 

Baitine,  David,  an  eminent  Bfethodist  preacher, 
was  bom  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y..  Jan.  26, 1767. 
He  was  converted  at  twenty-one,  and  Iiis  piety,  zeal, 
f  nd  talent  early  drew  tfae  eyes  of  the  Church  toward 
liim  as  one  called  to  preach  Uie  Gospel.  Hb  first  field 
of  labor  was  Salem  Circuit,  to  which  he  was  sent  by 
Bishop  Asbury.  The  next  year  (1793)  he  was  received 
into  tfae  travelling  connection,  and  from  that  time  till 
[le  became  supernumerary  (1835)  he  bibored  without 
intermisdion,  principally  in  New  Jersey.  His  natural 
talents  were  of  a  very  high  order ;  he  had  a  judgment 


be  should  die  a  villain's  death."  Tbe  prediction  was 
widely  diffused,  and  caused  great  popular  excitement. 
In  November,  1533,  tbe  nun,  with  five  priests  and  three 
lay  gentlemen,  her  accomplices,  were  brout;ht  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  sentenced  to  do  public  penance 
as  fanpostora  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  But  the  nun's  con- 
ftssimi,  wfaaterer  were  its  motives,  availed  faer  noth- 
ing. From  the  pUloiy  sbe  and  ber  companions  were 
led  back  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the  following 
January)  when  they  were  attainted  of  high  treason. 
On  the  2l6t  of  April,  1534,  tbe  nun  was  beheaded  at 


dear  and  penetrating,  powers  of  perception  compre-  j  Tj-bum,  together  with  the  five  priests.— £n^MA  Ct/- 
hposlve  and  discriminating,  a  memory  acute  and  very  clopadia;  Burnet,  Hittorg  of  RffomtatioH,  i,  2J3-249. 

Ml'n-"^"^"  '""S*^  L"*"  '^^T^  "T^-J"  '  Barton,  John  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
K  .""^^  adjessed  tito  nnde«t«iding  |       missionary,  was  bom  in  SavanrnTh  1806^  convert- 

th  judgment,  and  .vet  often,  in  tiie  applicatiim  of  ^  jggi  ^^^^  i„  ^he  Georgia 

.LZl  >■  "'^"'"*"xJ''*^'!''*To^',S  Confcreneel884.«ndwassentasmissiom«y  to  Africa, 
S  *"J;'"P;r"^t,       i'f  t^V)  ,  where  be  anri^  in  August,  1886,  and  wai  appointed 

-yi,n^  ofConf  iv,  067 ;  .V.  J.  Con/.  Mem>nal,  188.  pove.    In  1837  he  Smed  to  tbe  United 

Bartoli,  Dajhei.,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  bom  at  Per-  States,  and  married  Eleanor  Gilbert,  of  Charleston^ 
'vs  in  1606,  who  entered  the  company  in  1628,  and  '  S.C.  In  1838  he  went  back  witivhis  fiulli|J■^^ArftM^ 
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and  mu  stationed  at  Honrevia  until  hia  dtuOt^  which 
occurred  March  19,  1SS9.  He  mw  niicfa  lovvd  and 
honored  by  the  people  among  whom  be  labored. — Mm- 
utei  ofConfeTOKf,  Ui,  61. 

Barton,  Thonuu,  H.A.,  an  early  £[rfsoopal  min- 
ntcr  in  America,  was  bom  In  Ireland  1780,  and  ed9> 
catedatTrinity  College,  Dublin.   Soon  after  be  cane 

to  America,  and  after  teaching  two  yeare  In  the  Acad- 
emy of  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  England  for  ordina- 
tion, and  in  1755  was  appointed  miseionaiy  to  Hunt- 
ingdon. He  extended  his  field  of  labor  to  Carlisle, 
Shippensburgh,  and  York,  and  was  specially  intensted 
in  tiie  Indians.  He  served  the  Church  In  Lucaster 
twenty  years,  travelling  largely  to  preach  at  destitute 
points.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  refused 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  had  to  pass  to  the  British 
lines  at  Now  York.  He  died  1780. — Sprague,  Atmedt^ 
V,  169. 

Ba'raoh  (Heb.  Bamk',  bletKd;  Sept.  Ba- 

potiX,  Joeephos  BopovyocX  *b«  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  &ithfnl  friend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxii,  12 ;  xxxri,  4  sq.)  was  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Jer.  li,  59;  Bar.  i,  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  z, 
6, 2 ;  9,  1),  and  generally  conudered  to  be  the  brother 
of  the  prophet  Seraioh,  both  b^g  repiesented  as  sons 
of  Nefiah ;  and  to  Baruch  the  prophet  Jeremiah  dic- 
tated all  his  cvocles.  See  Jbrehiah.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah  (B-C. 
605),  Baruch  was  directed  to  write  M  the  prophecies 
delivered  by  Jeremiah  up  to  that  period,  and  to  read 
them  to  the  people,  which  he  did  fVom  a  window  in  the 
Temple  upon  two  aolema  occasions  (Jer.  zxxrt).  He 
afterward  read  them  befijre  the  coonaellors  of  the  king 
at  a  prtrate  interrlew,  when  Bamch,  being  asked  to 
(Hve  on  occonnt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prophecy 
had  been  composed,  gave  an  exact  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  taken  It  down  from  the  prophet's 
dictation.  Upon  this  they  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
roll,  ad%'ising  that  he  and  Jeremiah  should  conceal 
themselves.  They  then  fatfotmed  tbe  Ung  of  what 
had  taken  place,  upon  which  he  had  tbe  roll  read  to 
him ;  bat,  after  hearing  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  it  with  a 
penkniflB,  and,  ootwlthBtandinf;  tbe  remonstrances  of 
his  counsellors,  threw  it  Into  the  fire  of  his  winter  par- 
lor, where  be  was  sitting.  He  then  ordered  Jeremiah 
and  Bamch  to  be  seized,  hut  they  could  not  be  found. 
The  Jews  to  this  day  commemorate  the  burning  of  this 
roll  by  an  annual  tut.  See  Calknoar  (Jbwuh). 
Another  tM  was  now  written  by  Barneh  fkom  tbe 
prophet's  dictotkm,  containing  all  that  was  In  the  for- 
mer, with  some  additions,  the  most  remarkable  of 
M'hich  is  the  prophecy  respecting  the  ruin  of  Jehoia- 
chim and  his  hoase  as  tbe  punishment  of  his  impious 
act.  This  roll  is  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  which  we 
now  possess.  Bamch,  l>eing  himself  terrified  at  tbe 
threats  contained  in  the  prophetic  roll,  received  tbe 
comforting  assurance  that  be  would  himself  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  calamities  which  should  bc&ll  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xlv).  During  tho  siege  of  Jerusalem 
Banlch  was  selected  as  the  depositary  of  the  deed  of 
purchase  which  Jeremiah  had  made  of  the  territory 
of  Hanameel,  to  which  deed  he  had  been  a  witness 
(Jet.  zzxii,  12  sq.).  B.C.  589.  His  enemies  accused 
him  <tflnflnendng  Jeremiah  in  favor  of  the  Chaldeans 
(Jer.  xlHl,  8 ;  comp.  xxxvii,  18) ;  and  be  was  thrown 
Into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where  be  remained  till 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  588  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9, 
1).  By  the  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he  remain- 
ed with  Jeremiah  at  Hasphatha  (Joseph.  1.  c);  tmt  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (B.C.  595)  Baruch  is  sup- 
posed l>y  some  to  have  accompanied  Seraiah  to  Baby- 
lon, when  the  latter  attended  Zedekiah  with  tbe  proph- 
ecies contained  In  Jeremiah,  eta.  1  and  II,  wbkh  he  was 
commanded  by  Jeremiah  to  read  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eui^rates,  and  then  to  cast  the  prophetic  roll  into  the 
river,  with  a  stone  attached  to  it,  to  signify  the  ever- 


lasting rain  ol  Bato'Ion  (Jer.  li,  61).    At  ItMt  Ba- 
mch, in  the  book  which  bears  his  name  (in  the  Af^e^ 
I  rgfAd),  ia  eald  to  bare  read  these  pr^ritecie*  ol  BsLt. 
'  Ion,  in  the  heating  of  King  Jehoiachim  and  tbe  cap- 
tive Jews,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  taking  of  Jeroaalm 
by  tbe  Chaldsons  (see  below),  which  must  have  bwa 
the  same  taking  of  it  in  which  Jehoiachim  was  ud' 
prisoner ;  for  after  the  otbw  taking  of  Jeraaalea.  is 
the  eleventii  year  of  tbereign  of  King  Zedekiah.  wb^v 
^  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  Babykm,  obstinattli 
persisted  in  tbeir  determinttioii  to  mignrta  to  Egrpt 
against  the  remonstnnee*  of  Ae  pmpbet,  bodi  Baraci 
I  and  Jeremiah  accompanied  them  to  that  oonntiy  (Jer. 
j  xliii,  6;  iotvfh.  Ami.  x,  9,  6),  from  whence  tbm '» 
I  DO  account  in  Scripture  of  Borncb's  retain.   Tbe  tab- 
,  Uns,  however,  allege  that  he  died  in  Babylon  in  tk» 
twelfth  year  of  the  exile  (see  Calmet'a  Pr^ace),  J«. 
I  rome,  on  the  other  hand,  state*,  "on  the  aathoci^ of 
the  Jews"  (B^rai  Iradmi),  tliat  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
.  rnch  died  in  Efcypt  "  t^ore  the  des<dation  of  the  cons- 
I  try  by  Nabncbodonosor"  (Comm.  m  It.  xxx,  6.  7,  p. 
406).    Josephns  asserto  that  he  was  well  skilled  ji 
the  Hebrew  language;  and  that,  after  the  taking  at 
j  Jemsalem,  Nebusamdan  treated  Banich  with  oonni. 
oration  fnta  raapect  to  Jeremiah,  whose  mistotuBd 
'  he  had  shared,  and  whonf  be  bad  acconpanfad  to  |ci»- 
on  and  exUe  (Ant.  x.  9, 1  and  S).— Kitto;  Sarith. 
I    BABUCH,  BOOK  OF  (Apocbtfhai.),  follows  not 
I  after  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Septuagint  printed 
text,  but  in  HSS.  it  sometimes  precede*  and  soait- 
'  times  follows  Lamentations.    It  stands  between  £e- 
I  cleslasticus  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Childien  m  Ibi 
.  Engl.  Anth.  Vers.   See  Apocryfha. 
I     I.  Omfanb.— It  ii  remaikaUe  m  tbe  oolr  book  ia 
tiie  Apocrypha  wfaidi  b  fbrmed  on  tbe  mood  of  tbt 
Prophets ;  and,  though  it  la  wanting  In  originally,  it 
i  in«sents  a  vivid  reflectiim  of  tbe  ancient  pnipbetic  fire. : 
I     The  subject  of  the  book  is  (1.)  an  exhcrtatioB  to  i 
wisdom  and  a  due  observanoe  of  the  law ;  (2.)  it  tbi  n 
introduces  Jomselem  as  a  widow,  comforting  bar  cfail- 
dren  with  tbe  hope  (rf  a  return;  (S.)an  answerfgUem 
Id  confirmation  of  this  hope.   A  pn4ogoe  is  picfixfd. 
I  stating  that  Bamdi  had  read  bis  book  to  Jeremiah  csd 
the  people  in  Babylon  by  the  river  Sod  (E«pbrat»\ 
hy  which  the  people  were  brought  to  tepentaace,  acd 
sent  the  book  with  a  letter  and  preaentato  Jentsakin. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts,  i-iii,  %  tai 
lii,  9-end.    The  first  part  consists  of  an  introducti'n 
;  (i,  1-14),  followed  by  a  confesMon  and  prayer  (L  H- 
|iii,8).   The  second  put  (^lens  with  an  abniptaddre-4 
I  to  Israel  (lii,  9-iv,  80),  pointing  out  tiie  ^  ef  tbe  pto- : 
I  pie  In  neglecting  the  divine  leaching  of  wisdom  (lii,  9- 1 
I  iv,  8),  and  introducing  a  noble  lament  of  Jenualaii 
'  over  her  children,  tbroofih  which  hope  still  glcani' 
I  (iv,  9-80).    After  this  the  tone  of  the  book  agiJi 
changes  suddenly,  and  tbe  writer  addresses  Jerasslm 
j  in  wwds  of  triumphant  Joy,  and  paints  in  the  gkf'vs 
,  colors  <tf  Isaiah  the  ntom  of  Ood'sdioeenpec^  and 
'  their  abiding  glory  (Iv,  80-v,  9). 
j     II.  Text:  1.  Greet.— The  book  at  present  exisu  in 
Greek,  and  in  several  translations  which  were 
from  the  Greek.  The  two  classes  Into  which  the  Gieck 
HSS.  may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  mnirk- 
able  variations  (Fritsscbe,  EM,  §  7);  hot  the  Sm- 
I  Hexaplarie  textof  tbe  Uilon  US.,  of  which  a  conplMt 
edition  is  at  length  onnoonced,  is  said  to  cmttam  rrf- 
erences  to  the  version  of  Theodotion  (Bdibom, 
m  die  Apoc.  Schrijt.  p.  888  note),  which  most  implr  a 
distinct  recension  of  the  Greek,  if  not  an  independent 
rendering  of  an  original  Heiwew  text.  Of  the  two  liA 
Latin  versions  which  remain,  that  which  b  incMpo- 
rated  in  the  Vulgate  is  generally  literal ;  the  oAw 
(Corns,  Kom.  16^  is  moro  free.   Tbe  vnlfrar  Syrisc 
and  Ar^ie  follow  tbe  Greek  text  closely  (Frrtznb^ 

I.C.). 

2.  Uthrew. — Considerable  discnnrion  has  been  laM 
as  to  the  orlgiBal  bngnaJpiittkU^ildlL   Tboae  vto 
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dvocated  Its  antlimtlel^  gsneraUy  mppoted  that  it 
rss  first  written  in  Helinw  (Hnet,  Dereaer,  etc. ;  bnt 
tthn  is  andedded;  Berthokit,  EM.  17&5),  and  this 
pinion  fonnd  mBDy  BnpporterB  (Bendtsen,  GrOneberg, 
lovers,  Hitzig,  Da  Wette,  JSmi.  §  328).  Otben  again 
lave  luAintaiaed  that  the  Greek  is  ibt  ori^pnal  text 
Eichboni,£'M.8S8Bq.;  Berthotdt.£in;.1757;  H&ver- 
iclc  ap.  D«  Wette,  L  c.)  The  truth  SM>eBn  to  lie  be- 
ireen  these  two  extremes.  Hie  two  ^TlslonB  of  the 
•ook  are  distiiigDiahad  hy  marked  peculiarities  of  s^le 
nd  language.  The  Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part 
t-iii,  8)  is  such  as  to  marit  it  as  a  translation,  and  not 
a  the  work  of  a  Hebruziog  Grreek :  e.  g.  i,  14, 16, 22 ; 

i,  4.  9,  S6;  ill,  8;  and  several  obacurities  seem  to  be 
oistranslations:  e.  g.  i,  2,  8,  U,  18,  29.  The  second 
■art,  on  the  other  band,  wbich  is  written  with  gnat- 
tr  freedom  and  rigor,  closely  approaches  the  Alexan> 
trine  type.  The  imitadoDS  of  Jetemiah  and  Daniel 
rhich  occur  throughout  the  first  part  (comp.  i,  15-18  = 
>an.ix,7-10;  ii,  1,2  =  Dan.  Iz,  12,13;  U,7-19=Dan. 
X,  18-18)  give  place  to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the 
f^salms  and  Isaiah.  The  most  prolutble  explanation 
>f  tliie  contrast  is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one 
;horoDghly  conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  periiqa  tiie  truulator  himsdf  (Hit- 
i  IK,  FritzBche),  found  the  Hebrew  fksgment  which  forma 
.be  basis  of  the  book  already  attached  to  the  writings 
if  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up  into  its  present 
'orm.  The  pecollorides  of  language  common  to  the 
^pt.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and  the  first  part  of 
Saruch  seem  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other 
iray  (for  instance,  the  use  of  f(ir/iwniCt  awoaro},!), 
3o/i/3qi7(c  [iiofi^tiv],  diroaa9fi6e,  fidvva,  AjroarpiipHv 
'neut.^i  ipyaZ«^ai  nvi,  ovofta  ImicdKil&Bat  M  npt) ; 
md  the  great  discrepancy  wbich  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
:ha  later  ctiapters  of  Jeremiah,  Increases  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  addition  tiaring  been  made  to  the 
;anonical  pro[dwdes.  These  verbal  o^cidences  cesse 
to  axist  in  the  second  part,  or  become  rtiy  ran ;  but 
thia  also  is  distinguished  by  cliaractaiilaUc  words :  e.  g. 

a/wvtoc  6  iiyioe,  liraytiv.  At  the  same  time,  the  gen- 
eral nnity  (even  in  language,  e.  g.  yop/'ooiii^)  and  co- 
herence of  the  book  in  its  present  form  point  to  the 
work  of  one  man.  (Pritzsche,  Einl.  §  6 ;  Hltzlg,  Psalm. 

ii,  119 ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volket  Ttr.  iv,  232  n.).  Ber- 
tlioldt  appears  to  be  quite  in  error  {&al.  1743, 1762)  in 
assigning  ill,  1-8  to  a  separate  writer  (De  Wette,  JEM. 
%  323).  (See  Siebenberger'8A«fi.(%ntni.  Warsaw,  1640.) 

8.  The  ofJeremiak,  which,  accor^ng  to  the 

authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the  English 
version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Bamch,  is  probably  the 
work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhetorical  dec- 
lamation ag^nst  idols  (comp.  Jerem.  x,  xxix)  in  the 
form  of  B  letter  addressed  by  Jeremiah  "  to  them  which 
were  to  be  led  captiw  to  Babylon."  The  letter  is  di- 
vided into  clauses  by  the  repetition  of  a  common  bur- 
den :  tAey  aren->  godt ;  ftar  them  not  (yv.  16, 28,  29,  66) : 
hoto  can  a  man  tiankortag  that  thty  are  gods  f  (yv.  40, 
44,  56, 64).  The  condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  tiie  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  irith  idolatrous  worsliip;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  tite  country  in 
which  the  epistie  was  written, — Smith,  s.  v. 

4.  A  Syriac  first  Epistie  of  Bamch  "to  the  nine  and 
a  half  tribes"  (comp.  4  Esdr.  xiii,  40,  Arab.  VerB.)  is 
found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglots.  This  is 
made  up  fit  commonplaces  of  warning,  encouragement, 
and  exhortation,  Frhiscbe  ^EM.  §  8)  considers  it  to 
be  the  production  of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found 
in  anpr  Other  langnage.  Whlston  (A  CoUtethn  ofAu- 
iheniick  Reeordt,  etc.  London,  1727,  i,  1,  sq.,  25  sq.) 
endeavored  to  maintain  its  authenticity.  See  a  full 
introd.  by  Ginsburg,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cgchp. 
.  ill.  Writer. — The  assumed'  author  of  the  book  is 


nndonbtedly  the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  bnt  the  de- 
tails are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption.  If  Bamch 
be  the  author  of  this  book,  he  must  have  removed  from 
Egypt  to  Babylon  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jere- 
miah, inasmuch  as  the  author  of  the  book  lived  In  Bab- 
ylon in  the  fifth  year  after  that  event,  unless  we  sup- 
pose, with  Eichhom,  Arnold,  and  others,  that  the  refer- 
ence (Bamch  i,  1)  is  to  the  fifth  year  fnm.  the  captivity 
of  Jelioiaehim.  Jabn  (ItOnkhietio  in  EpUomen  rtdacta, 
S  217,  etc.)  considers  this  latter  opinion  at  variance 
with  the  passage  in  question,  since  the  destmction  of 
Jerusalem  is  there  spoken  of  as  having  already  taken 
place.  De  Wette  (Lehriuch  der  EmUHung  m  da»  A. 
imd  N.  TS)  ingeniously  conjectures  tliat  tru  (year)  is 
a  mistake  or  cotrection  of  some  transcriber  for  fii|vi 
(month);  and  then  la  no  questten  that  the  present 
reading,  which  mentions  the  year,  and  the  <iqr  of  the 
month,  withont  naming  the  month  itself,  is  quite  un- 
accountable. If  the  reading  in  i,  1,  be  correct  (comp. 
2  Kings  XXV,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  "the^hj/ear" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but 
also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  beginning 
of  the  captivity  (ili,  9  sq. ;  iv,  22  sq. ;  1,  8  sq.  Comp. 
2  Kings  XXV,  27),  Its  so-called  Epistle  of  Jertmiah^ 
howerer,  is  confiMsadly  more  ancient  than  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,  for  it  is  there  referred  to  (2  Hacc. 
ii,'  2,  comp.  with  Bamch  vi,  4)  as  an  ancient  document. 
In  the  absence  of  any  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  Bamch,  Ewald  (1.  c  p.  280) 
assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  period ;  and  tlus 
may  be  trae  as  far  as  the  fiehi«w  pmtlon  is  concern- 
ed ;  bnt  the  present  hook  must  be  placed  conriderobly 
later,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  liberatiini 
(B.C.  cir.  160),  or  somewhat  earlier. 

IT.  Caaomcity. — ^Tfae  book  was  held  in  littie  esteem 
among  the  Jews  (Jerome,  Pnef.  in  Jerem.  p.  834  ,  .  , 
nec  h^tetur  apud  B^braim ;  Einphanins,  de  num.  oii  xilv- 
rat  iwiffToXal  [Bapodx]  '^patots),  tbon^  It  la 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  ApottoUcal  Ctmititatiau 
(v,  20, 1)  tliat  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamenta- 
tions, "  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpiasoe"  (t  e.  the 
day  of  Atonement).  But  this  reference  is  wanting  in 
the  SjTiac  version  (Bunsen,  An(d.  AiUe-Nic.  ii,  187), 
and  the  assertion  ii  unsupported  by  any  other  author- 
ity. There  Is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  hook  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  the  Aposb^c  Fathers,  or  In 
Justin.  But  from  the  tine  of  Irenmu  it^  fifa  ft«- 
quentiy  qnoted  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and 
generally  as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Irenaus,  Hixr.  v. 
36, 1,  "ngnificavitjeremitu,  Bar.  iv,  8G-v ;"  TertuUian, 
Gnost.  8,  "  Bieremia,  Bar.  [EpisL]  vi,  8 ;"  Clement, 
Ptai.  i,  10,  §  91,  "  Sti  'Upfftiov,  Bar.  iv.  4 ;"  id.  Peed. 
ii,  8,  §  86,  "0(id;  ypa^,  Bar.  iii,  16, 19;"  Origen,  ap. 
Euseb.  n.  E.  vi,  26,  "  'Uptfiiac  aiv  Bpnvoic  xal  rp 
imoToXy  [?] ;"  Cyprian,  Test.  Lib.  ii,  6,  "apud  Biere- 
miam.  Bar,  iii,  36,"  etc.).  It  was,  however,  "obelized" 
throughout  in  the  Sept  as  deficient  in  the  Hebrew 
(Cod.  Chit.  ap.  Daniel,  etc.,  Rom«,  1772,  p.  xxi).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  Is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the 
pseado-Laodicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of 
Cyril  of  Jemsalem,AthanasiuB,  and  Kicepboms;  butit 
is  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Condlior  catalogues 
of  Carthage  and  Hippo,  ptobably  as  being  included 
under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp.  Atiunosil  Sgn.  S. 
Script,  ap.  Credner,  Zttr  Gegch.  des  Kan.  188 ;  HOary, 
Prol.  in  Paalm.  16).  It  is  omitted  by  those  writers 
who  reproduced  in  the  main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g. 
Melito,  Gregory'  Nozianzen,  Epiphanine).  AuKUstine 
quotes  the  words  of  Baruch  (ill,  16)  as  attributed  "more 
commonly  to  Jaruniah"  (de  Cie.  xviii,  88),  and  else- 
where uses  them  as  such  (Fautl.  xii,  48).  AttbeConncfl 
of  Trent  Bamch  was  admitted  into  the  Romish  Canon ; 
but  the  Protestant  churches  have  unanimously  placed 
it  among  the  apocryphal  hooks,  though  Whiston  main- 
tained its  authenticity  (Authnd.  Records,  i,  1,  sq.)-  Cal- 
<  met  observes  that  its  "canog^tyjb^  il^§>l^^)^^^ 
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enly  by  the  ProtestaotB,  bat  hy  wnnl  Citholica,'* 
among  wbom  he  inatances  Dri«do,  Lynous,  and  Di»-  \ 
aysitu  of  Cuthaite.  He  constdera  that  Jerome  traato 
the  book  with  barsfaneu  when  (Preface  to  J^nmiak) 
that  father  obeerres,  "  I  have  not  tboOKht  it  wwtb 
while  to  translate  the  book  of  Baruch,  which  is  gener- 
ally joined  in  the  Septuagint  version  to  Jeremiah,  and 
which  is  not  found  among  tiie  Hebrews,  nor  the  pseud- 
epigrapbal  epistle  of  Jeremiah."  lliis  is  the  epistle 
forming  the  sixth  chapter  of  Bamch,  the  gennioenew 
of  which  is  questioned  by  several  who  acknowledge 
that  of  the  fimner  part  of  the  book.  Most  modem 
writers  of  the  Koman  Church,  among  wbom  are  Du 
Pin  (Canon  of  Scripturt),  Calmet  (Commentorgr),  and 
AUber  (liermeneaika  General**),  reckon  this  a  genuine 
ei^stle  of  Jeremiah's.  Jahn,  however,  after  Jerome, 
maintains  its  spurioDS  and  peeudepigraphal  ehincter. 
Tliia  he  conceives  sufficiently  attested  by  the  diSbr> 
enee  of  style  and  its  freedom  tmm  Hebraisms.  He 
considers  It  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah (ch.  xxiz).  Grotius,  Eichhom,  and  most  of  the 
German  writers  fkvor  the  idea  of  a  Greek  original. 
They  conceive  that  the  writer  was  some  unknown 
person  in  the  niga  of  Ptolemy  Lagoe,  who,  wishing  to 
confirm  in  the  tme  religion  tlw  Jews  then  re^ng  io 
Egypt,  ittribnted  Us  own  Ideas  to  Buneh  the  scribe, 
lliere  appears,  however,  no  reason,  on  this  tatter  hy- 
pothesis, why  the  anthor  should  speak  of  the  return  from 
Babylon.  Grotius  conceives  that  the  book  abounds  not 
only  in  Jewish,  but  even  in  Christian  interpolations 
(see  Eichhom's  EitdtUung  in  die  Apokn/^  Schriftm). 

See  generally  (in  addition  to  the  Uterature  above 
referred  to),  Grflnebetg,  De  libro  Banidti  apocrypMo 
(Gdtt.  1796) ;  Wbiston,  A  DmerlationloprotmtheApo^ 
rsphal  Book  of  Baruch  canonical  (Lond.  1727) ;  Bend- 
Sten,  Sperimen  ej-frdtatior>um  criL  in  V.  T.  librm  apo- 
cryphot  (Gott.  1789) ;  Movers,  in  the  Bonner  Zfittchr. 
1835,  p.  81  sq. ;  II&vemicl^  De  Sbro  Baruchi  commm- 
lotio  eritiea  (Regiom.  1843) ;  Capellns,  CommenUBii  «( 
note  crit.  m  V.  T.  (AmsL  1689),  p.  6M ;  Ghisler,  Catena 
(Lngd.  1628) ;  Davldtwn,  in  the  new  ed.  (185Q  of 
Home's  Introduction,  ii,  1033  sq.    See  Apocbtpha. 

2.  The  son  of  Col-bozeh  andfttlierof  Uaaseiali,  of 
the  descendants  of  FUea,  son  of  Jndab  (Nell,  5). 
B.C.  ante  686. 

3.  The  son  of  Zabdai;  be  repaired  (B.C.  446)  that 
part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  between  the  north-east 
enicle  of  Zioa  and  Eliashib's  house  (Neh.  iii,  19),  and 
Joined  in  Nebemlah's  corenant  (x.  6).   B.C.  410. 

Baznli,  heretics  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  that  revived 
the  error  <^  the  Orlgenists,  who  taught  that  the  sonis 
of  all  men  were  created  at  the  same  time  with  the  world 
itself^  and  that  they  sinned  all  together  after  the  crea- 
tion. These  heretics  seem  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  tlieir  leader,  BaroluE. — Mor^ri,  who  cites  Sands* 
rus,  titer.  149;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  56. 

Barsel.    See  Ibon. 

BarEil'lali  (Heb.  Barzina/,  ■'in?,  of  iron,  I  e. 
Mrong;  Sept.  BfpCf^Xi,  but  in  Ezra  Bcp^fXXai,  Jose- 
phus  Bfp^iXaloc,  Ant,  vii,  9, 8),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  A  Heholathltc^  flitber  of  Adriel,  which  latter  waa 
the  second  husband  of  Micbsl,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam. 
xzi,  8).    B.C.  ante  1062. 

2.  A  wealthy  old  Gileadite  of  Rogelim,  who  distin- 
gnished  himself  i>y  his  loyal^  when  David  fled  be- 
yond the  Jordan  ftnm  bis  Fon  Atmalom,  B.C.  1023  (see 
Ewald,  Itr.  Ge»(*.  iii,  663  sq.).  He  sent  In  a  liberal 
supply  of  provisions,  beds,  and  other  conveniences  for 
the  use  of  ttie  king's  followers  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27).  On 
the  king's  trinmpbant  return,  Barzillai  attended  him 
as  flu-  as  the  Jordan,  but  declined,  by  reason  of  his  ad- 
vanced ase  (and  probably,  also,  firom  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence), to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  and  end  his  daye 
at  court,  merely  recommending  (bis  rem)  Ohimham  as 
a  suitable  person  to  receive  the  royal  ^vors  (2  Sam. 
xix,  82, 39).  On  his  death-bed  Ehtvld  recalled  to  mind 


this  kindness,  and  commended  Bafrillai's  cfaHdrca  is 
the  care  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  Ii,  7). 

3.  A  priest  who  married  a  descendant  of  the  -pncei-' 
ing,  and  assumed  the  same  name ;  his  prwtioKy  ia 
consequence  became  so  confused  that  his  deeceDdanL'. 
on  the  return  from  the  captivity,  were  set  aside  as  un- 
fit for  the  priesthood  (Ecra  ii,  61).    B.C.  ante  696. 

Baa'alotb  (BocroXf/i  v.  r.  BaoXw^.Tulg.  Hut*' 
fen),  one  of  the  heads  of  *'  twnple-scrvanU"  whoM 
"sons"  an  stated  Q.  Esdr.  v,  81)  to  have  ntme4' 
from  Babylon ;  evlteitly  the  Baelcth  or  BazutS 

i  (q.  V.)  of  tb«  genuine  texts  (Ezra  it,      Ndi. T&. 91).. 

I    BsMun.   See  Balm. 

!  Baa'cama  (4  Baoxa^,  Joaepfans  hameay  a  placa 
in  Gikad  where  Jonathan  Uaccatraeus  was  kilkd  ty 
Trj't^o,  and  from  which  hu  bones  were  afterward  die- 
interred  and  conveyed  to  Uodin  by  his  brother  Sifflcs 
(1  Mace.  xiU,  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  6,  6).  SchwsiH 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Talmudical  L'atUar  C^SwS)  cC 
Sailor  (1«03)"ofAnibU"(Pafc«(.  p.  236,  287%  Tin 
route  of  the  Syrian  murderer  is  given  with  to  macl 
.  confusion  (see  Fritzsche,  in  loo.)  that  sonw  have  ertf 
supposed  the  Bozkatk  of  Jndah  to  be  mcanL 

Bascom,  Hetcbt  B.,  D.D.,  one  of  the  bishop*  el 
the  Hetbodist  Episcopal  Church  Sooth,  was  bom  it 
Hancock,  N.  T.,  May  27,  1796.    He  united  with  the 
Hetbodist  Church  in  Western  Pennsvlvania  in  1811. 
I  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1818.    His  preadiing 
soon  began  to  attract  atlentioo,  and  before  many  year; 
his  &me  as  a  pulpit  orator  was  widely  spread.  In 
1823  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  Congress.    In  1827 
was  called  to  the  {Residency  of  Madison  College,  P»- 
whicb  he  held  till  1829,  when  be  accepted  the  agemy 
of  Oie  American  Colonisatloa  Society.   In  1882  be  I«- 
came  Professor  of  Morals  in  Augusta  College,  and  is 
1842  President  of  Transylvania  Cnivereity.    He  ed- 
ited the  Qudrttrty  Review  of  the  H.  E.  Chnrch  SobTIj 
from  1846  to  May,  ISfiO,  when  he  was  elected  Sxkf^. 
,  Wiyn  out  with  toil,  he  died  Sept.  8, 1850.  Bbhop  Bt«- 
I  corn's  course  of  labor  thus  embnced  almost  evny  ex- 
!  treme  of  human  lilh.    In  bis  eaily  career  be  Is  iiJd  to 
.  have  preached  in  one  year  400  times,  tnve&ed  5WB 
I  miles,  and  to  have  received  as  salary  during  that  tinv, 
'  ^12  10.    At  one  period  he  was  nnqueftionaUy  Ibt 
most  popular  pul^nt  orator  in  the  United  Stately  His 
sermons  seemed  invariably  delivered  mcmoriter,  tfaon^ 
usually  long  enough  to  occupy  two  hours;  if  he  fid 
not  purposely  commit  them  to  memory,  yet  their  fre- 
quent repetition  fixed  in  his  mind  tiidr  langoage  sf 
well  as  their  train  of  thought   They  were  erUot- 
ly  prepared  with  the  utmost  labor.    The  paragnpin 
often  seemed  to  be  separate  but  reqilendent  massn  c( 
thought,  written  at  intervals,  and  without  very  cIon 
relations.    His  published  Semont  (Nashville,  1M8  50, 
2  vols.  12mo)  give  no  just  idea  of  the  gnuideur  of  his 
pulpit  orations ;  many  of  his  brilliant  pafsages  (wn 
to  have  been  omitted  In  preparing  the  volumes  for  lh« 
press.    Some  of  his  other  productions,  in  which  bii 
poetical  {HTopeni'itieB  had  no  room  to  j^y,  show  that  if 
his  education  had  been  such  as  to  eSectually  difctpline 
his  imaginatioD,  his  real  abili^  would  have  been  great- 
ly enhanced.    His  most  important  writings  bmidts 
those  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  are  his  "BiU  <rf'Bighl^'' 
written  on  behalf  of  the  "reftonn"  movement  of  1818; 
the  "  Protest  of  the  Minori^-,"  in  the  memorable  Oee- 
eral  Conference  of  1844;  the  "Report  on  Orgaidn- 
.  tlon,"  at  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
I  Church  South ;  and  a  sut>Kquent  elaborate  volnroe  in 
I  defence  of  the  Southern  Church,  entitled  "Sfetbodiiai 
j  and  Slavery."    His  Work*,  ccmtaiitatg  Sermmt  aaJ 
■  Lectum,  are  collected  in  4  vols.  12nio  (Naehrille,  ISSfi). 
See  Henkle,  Ufe  of  Batcom  (Nashville,  18H12w>): 
Meth.  Quart.  Reiv.1^%;  SpragHe,^NHQ^,vi{,SH. 

Bane  (as  a  noon)  is  the  renderins  in  the  Aath. 
Vers,  of  two  H«b,.»wd*  ^n,TSi  tfi»«Uie  ftwndstifla 
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r-  j!Mdeatal,  e.  g.  of  the  Uver  (q.  v.)  in  tfae  tanip1«-cottrt ' 
*'oot,"  Exod.  XXX,  18,  etc.);  then,  the  "base  over 
tko  ledges"  (Q3^t^,  joint*)  of  the  brazen  sea  (q.  v.),  in  ; 

^^Cings  vii,  29,  apparently  explained  in  ver.  81  as  a  | 
~  ~work  of  the  base"  (*(3~nb7tl),  perhaps  a  ptdinuni-  ; 
iJh^  cornice  coTering  the  Joints ;  but  the  whole  descrip-  : 
lion  is  exceedingly  obscure.    See  Ledob,    2.  nslSQ, 
m^iionaA',  or  ri»3B,  mdoMoA',  a  foot^iece  or  ttand 
■  I>on  which  to  plac«  the  la  vera  in  the  temple-service 
T.  Kings  vii,  27-48,  etc.)-   See  La  ver. 
Sasel,  CoxFESSion  or.    See  Baslb. 
Sasel,  ConaciL  of.    See  Basle. 
Ba'shan  (Heb.  Baihan',  "jtijl,  osnally  with  the 
ax-t.,  I^^n,  tight  sandy  iml;  Samaritan  Ver.  I'^SPS^ 
Faare.  'i3n^a,  Psa.  Ixvlii,  13,  also  ISP^ ;  the  Utter, 
l3iixtorf  [Zee.  Talm.  col.  870]  sn^gests,  may  have  oriKi-  j 
netted  in  the  mistake  of  a  transcritwr,  yti  both  are 
round  in  Targ.  Jon.,  DeuL  xxxUi,  22;  Sept.  Baoii*>: 
B.nd  Batoi'irir,  Jouphus  ^Ant.  ix,  8]  and  EnnUaa  > 
QOaomori.  s.  v.]  Baravaia),  a  district  on  the  east  of 
J  ordan,  the  modem  et-BoUein  or  d-Be(heneyeh  (Abul- 
f  <eds.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  97).    It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other  \ 
cUatricts  of  Palestine,  distinj^inished  by  one  designation,  ' 
but  is  aometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "land  of  Boshan"  , 
<.!  Chum.    11 ;  lukl  comp.  Nam.  xxl,  8S ;  xxxii,  88),  \ 
a-nd  aomadmes  as  "all  Bashan"  (Dent,  ill,  10,  13; 
Josh,  xii,  6;  xlU,  12, 30),  but  most  commonly  without , 
any  addition.   The  word  probably  denotes  the  pecol-  • 
iar  fertility  of  the  soil ;  by  the  ancient  versions,  instead 
of  using  it  as  a  proper  name,  a  word  meaning /nu{/uf 
wjiit  is  adopted.    Thus,  in  Psa.  xxii,  13,  for  Baihan, 
we  find  in  Sept  n-ioMc;  Aqaila,  XiTrapoi ;  Symmacfaus, 
mrtvToi ;  and  Vulg.  JHagiua  (Psa.  Ixvii,  is\  for  luil 
«^  £athmt  Sept.  6poe  xTov;  Jerome  (see  Bochart, 
Mierotaieou,  pt.  i,  coL  SSI),  noiu  pw^mi.   The  rich- '. 
nese  of  the  psstnre-land  of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent 
suptniority  of  its  breed  of  cattle,  are  frequently  alluded  ' 
to  in  the  Scriptures.    We  read  in  Dent,  xxii,  14,  of 
'^rams  of  the  breed  (Heb.MMu)  of  Bashan,"  (Ezek. 
xjtxix,  18),  "Rams,  lambs,  bolls,  goats,  all  of  them 
Aitlinss  of  Bashan."   The  oaks  of  Bashan  are  men- 
tiimed  in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Isa. 
ii,  18 ;  Zech.  xi,  2).    In  Ezekiel's  descriptfcm  of  the 
wealtb  and  magnificence  of  Tjrre  it  is  said,  **  Of  the 
oaks  of  Basban  have  they  made  their  oars"  (xxvU, 
6).     The  ancient  commentators  on  Amos  tv,  1,  "  the 
kine  of  Bashan,"  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Cyril,  speak 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
Basban  (Bochart,  Hieroxaiam,  pt  1,  col.  800),  and 
modexn  brnvellers  cornriwrate  their  assertions.  See 
Borekliardt's  TnoMb  m  Sjpit,  p.  286-288 ;  Backing- 
bain's  Tnmlt  in  Pidetl.  ii,  112-117. 

The  first  notice  of  this  country  is  In  Gen.  xiv,  5. 
Cbedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  "smote  the  Reph> 
aims  in  Ashtaroth  Kamaim."  Now  Og,  kmg  of  Ba- 
sban, dwelt  in  Ashtaroth,  and  "was  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Be^idm"  (Aa&.  Vera,  "giants"),  Josboa  x)i, 
4.  When  the  Israelites  invaded  the  Promised  Land, 
Argob,  a  province  of  Bashan,  contained  "rixty  fenced 
rities,  with  walls,  and  gates,  and  brazen  bars,  besides  ' 
nnwalled  towns  a  great  many"  (Dent,  ill,  4, 5 ;  1  Kings  \ 
iv,  IS).  All  these  were  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel ; 
after  their  conqoest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Amon  to 
Jabbok.  Tbey  "turned"  from  their  road  over  Jordan 
and  "went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan" — probably  very 
macb  the  same  as  that  now  followed  by  the  (rflgrims 
of  the  Haj  note  and  by  the  Romans  befbre  them— to 
Edrei,  on  the  western  odge  of  the  Lejab.  See  Eurei. 
Here  tbey  encountered  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who ; 
"came  oat"  probably  from  the  natural  fastnesses  of 
Argob  only  to  meet  the  entire  destruction  of  himself, 
bis  sons,  and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi,  83-86;  Deot 
iii,  1-8).  Argob,  with  Its  60  strongly  fortified  ddes, 
evidently  fbrmed  a  principal  portion  of  Bashan  (Dent 
Ul,  4,  fix  though  stOI  only  a  portkm  (ver.  13),  there  I 


being  besides  a  large  number  of  onwalled  towns  (ver. 
5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (i.  e.  Beeshterah, 
comp.  Josh,  xxi,  27  with  1  Chron.  vi,  71),  Edrei, 
Golan,  Salcah,  and  poaalbly  Hahanalm  (Josh,  xlil,  80). 
Two  of  these  cities,  vis.  Qolan  and  Beesbterab,  were 
allotted  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Gersbom,  the 
former  as  a  "  city  of  refuge"  (Josh,  xxi,  27 ;  1  Cliron. 
vl,  71).  The  important  district  was  bestowed  on  the 
half  tribe  of  Uanasseh  (Josh,  xiii,  29-81),  together 
with  '*  half  Gllead."  After  the  Manassites  had  assist- 
ed  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their 
cattle  in  the  possM^on  which  Moses  bad  ^van  them 
in  Bashan  (xxii,  7,  8).  It  is  douhtfol,  however, 
whether  the  limits  of  this  tribe  ever  extended  over  the 
whole  of  this  region.  See  Mahassbh.  Solomon  ap- 
pointed twelve  officers  to  ftimish  the  monthly  supplies 
fbr  the  royal  household,  and  allotted  the  region  of  Ar- 
gob to  the  son  of  Geber  (1  Kings  iv,  IS).  Toward  the 
close  of  Jeho's  reign,  Hazad  invaded  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  smote  the  whole  eastern  territory,  "oven  Gllead 
and  Baahan"  (2  Kings  x,  88;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  8, 1); 
but  after  his  death  the  cities  lie  had  taken  were  re- 
covered by  Jehoash  (Joasb)  (2  Kings  xiii,  25),  who  de- 
feated the  Syrians  tn  three  battles,  as  Ellsha  had  pre- 
dicted (2  Kings  xiii,  19 ;  Joseph.  .In/.  ix,8,7).  After 
this  date,  although  the  "oaks"  of  its  forests  and  the 
wild  cattle  of  its  pastures  -  the  "  strong  bulls  of  Bii> 
flhan"— long  retained  th«r  ]vovecUal  fiune  (Esek. 
xxvfi,  6;  Psa.  xxU,  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide-sweeplng  plains  could  not  but  strike 
now  and  then  the  heart  of  a  poet  (Amos  iv,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ixviii,  16;  Jer.  1, 19;  Mic.  vii,  W),  yet  the  country  al- 
most disappears  from  history;  its  verj'  name  seems  to 
have  given  place  as  quickly  as  possible  to  one  which 
had  a  connection  with  the  story  of  the  fconder  of  the 
nation  (Gen.  xxxl,  47-6),  and  therefore  more  claim  to 
use.  Even  so  early  as  the  tane  of  the  conquest, 
"  Gilead"  seems  to  luve  b^nn  to  take  the  first  place 
OS  the  designation  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan, 
a  place  which  it  retained  afterward  to  the  exclusion  of 
Bashan  (comp.  Josh,  xxii,  9, 16, 32 ;  Judg.  xx,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ix.  7 ;  eviii,  8;  1  Chron.  xxvU,  31 ;  2  Kings  xv,  29;. 
Indeed  "  Bashan"  is  most  frequentiy  used  as  a  mere 
accompaniment  to  the  name  of  Og,  when  bis  overthrow 
is  alluded  to  in  the  national  poetry.  After  the  cap- 
tivity the  name  Batanna  was  applied  to  only  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Bashan ;  the  three  remaining  sections 
being  called  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Oaulanitifl 
(Lightfoot's  Worh,  x,  282).  All  thew  provinces  were 
granted  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great,  and  on  his 
death  Batansa  formed  a  part  of  Philip's  tetrarcbr 
(Joseph.  War,  ii,  8,  8;  Ant.  xvHi,  4,  6).  At  Us  de. 
ceane,  A.D.  Si,  it  was  annexed  by  llberiua  to  the 
province  of  Syria;  but  in  A.D.  87  it  was  f^ven  by 
Caligula  to  Herod  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Ari!>tobidns, 
with  the  titie  of  king  (Acts  xii,  1 ;  Joseph.  Afit.  xviii, 
6, 10).  .  From  the  time  of  Agrippa's  death,  in  A.D.  44, 
to  A.D.  68,  the  government  a^n  reverted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, but  it  was  then  restored  Iry  Claodlos  to  Agrippa 
II(Actsxxv,lS;  Joseph,  ^n&xz,  7,1).    .,  ^ 

The  ancient  limits  ot  Bashan  are  very  strictly  de- 
fined. It  extended  from  the  "border  of  Gilead"  on 
the  south  to  Alount  Hcrmon  on  the  north  (Deut  iii,  8, 
10,  14 ;  Josh,  xii,  5 ;  1  Chron.  v,  23),  and  from  the 
Aral>ah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salcah  and 
the  Ixirder  of  the  Geshurites  and  the  Haacsthltes  on 
the  east  (Josh,  xii,  3-6;  Deut  iii,  10).  The  sacred 
writers  include  in  Basluin  that  part  of  the  country 
eastward  of  the  Jordan  which  was  given  to  half  the 
tribe  of  ManoBseh,  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead. 
Bochart  incorrectly  places  it  between  the  rivers  Jablmk 
and  Amon,  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  allotment  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii,  .33).  Of  the 
four  poBt-extUan  pcorinces,  GaalanI^,^uranitu^1Va- 
chonitis,  and  Batanea,  allj^iu(,*^^hp- 
almost  penecuy  their  i 
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J«h  alone  harfaiK  rapaneded  tbe  Argob  and  THcbonl- 
liaoftiieOldaiidNeirTaBtaiiwnta.  The  province  of 
JmiUo  Is  the  moat  WMtoro  (rf  the  four ;  itabutsonthe 
Sea  of  OalQee  and  the  Lake  of  Herotn,  ftvro  the  ftvroer 
of  which  it  rises  to  a  pUtean  nearly  8000  feet  above  the 
sorftce  of  the  water.  This  platean,  though  now  al> 
moat  wholly  DDcoltivated,  u  of  a  rich  soil,  and  its 
north-west  portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hilLs  almost 
everywhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter,  11,  269). 
Ho  less  thui  127  ruined  villages  are  scattered  over  its 
■nrfiuM.  See  QouM.  Tbe  Hatitao  ia  to  the  sontb- 
Mst  of  the  lait  named  province  and  sonth  of  tbe  L4!]ah ; 
like  Janlan,  ita  enrfitce  ia  perfectly  flat,  and  Us  soil 
esteemed  among  the  most  futile  in  Syria.  It  too  con- 
tains an  immense  number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also 
many  inhabited  villages.  See  Hauban.  The  con- 
trast which  the  tocky  intricacies  of  the  Lejah  {Hvsent 
to  tbe  rich  and  flat  pl^ns  of  the  Hanraa  and  tlie  Janlab 
has  already  tieen noticed.  SeeARQOB.  Tberanain- 
ing  district,  though  no  doubt  much  smaner  In  extent 
than  tbe  ancient  Bashan,  still  retains  Its  name,  modir 
tied  by  a  change  frequent  in  tbe  Oriental  languages. 
Ard  eLseaaniseh  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  tbe 
north  of  tbe  range  of Jebel  Hanran  or  ed-Druxe  (Porter, 
ii,  57).  It  is  a  moont^DOUS  district  (tf  the  most  pic- 
tnresque  character,  abounding  with  fbrests  <tf  ever- 
green oak,  and  widi  ami  extrameiy  ridi ;  the  tmrftee 
studded  wtth  towns  of  very  remote  antiqid^,  deserted, 
it  Is  tme,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  buUt  For  tbe  boundaries  and  characteris- 
tics of  these  provinces,  and  the  most  complete  re- 
searches yet  published  iuto  this  interesting  portion  of 
Palestine,  see  Pinter's  Damaicut,  vol.  U ;  comp.  Schwara, 
Pa'eaL  p.  219;  Jour.  Sac  UL  Jan.  18591,  p.  868,  86i; 
Joly,  1864,  p.  282  sq. ;  Porter,  &amt  Otiet  (Lond. 
1866).— Kltto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Ba'ahan-ha'TOth-JaltrCHeb.  Mb-BaakmrOum- 
wtk'  Tar*,  'riO  rm  loan,  BaAan  of  the  vit- 
laga  o/Jair;  Bairdv  Aitud  [v.  r.  Oavwd]  ''o^), 
the  general  name  imposed  by  Jalr,  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh,  upon  tbe  region  of  Argob  (q.  v.),  conquered  by 
him  in  Basban  (DeuL  iii,  14),  containing  sixty  cities, 
with  walls  and  brazen  gates  (Joab.  xiii,  30;  I  Kings 
iv,  13).  It  ia  elsewhere  (Num.  xzii,  41)  called  simply 
Havoth-Jaib  (q.  v.). 

Baah'emath  ^eb.  Bamath\  Tm^S^,  elsewhere 
more  correctly  AagUdud  "Basmatii,"  q.  v.),  tbe  name 
of  two  fbrnaka. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Ishmael,  tbe  last  married  (B.C. 
1926)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xzxvi,  8,4,13), 
from  whose  son,  Reuel,  four  tribes  of  tbe  Edomltes 
were  descended.  When  first  mentioned  she  is  called 
Mabaldtfa  (Gen.  xxviii,  9) ;  while,  on  tbe  other  band, 
the  lume  Baefaemath  Is  in  tiie  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi, 
S4)  given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of 
Eton  tbe  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esan's 
wives  receive  different  names  in  Uie  genealo^cal  taUa 
of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi)  fnw  those  by  which 
they  have  been  previonsly  mentioned  in  the  history. 
Thus: 

OmntkUMV.  Nauatiti. 
{Gm.  >ii*t,I,l.)  (On.  xtiLM;  iidli,  *.) 

1.  Adah,  dangbUr  of  Eton.       8.  BsBhematli,  d.  of  Eton. 

1  AbolltNunah,  d.  of  Anah.       1,  Judith,  d.  of  Beeri. 

S,  BMhemnth,  d.  of  IihmaeL    8.  Hahidath,  d.  of  Iwhmad. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively,  and  we  may 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenb«rg  that  the  change  of 
all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident;  and, 
fivther,  that  the  names  in  tbe  genealo^cal  table, 
which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  docament,  are  those 
wbich  these  women  respectively  bore  us  the  wives  of 
Esau  (Hengstenberg,  AatA.  d.  Pent,  ii,  277;  English 
transl.  ii,  226).  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith  in  the  nar- 
niti%-c,  appears  in  the  genealogical  account  under  tbe 


name  of  AKolibmiak  (q.  v.),  a  nuna  which  appan*  to 
have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idomn  (Gn.  xxxvi 
41).  Tbe  only  groond  for  basitatiMi  or  snsfrictoD  «f 
error  in  the  text  is  the  occurrence  of  this  name  Basbe- 
math  both  in  tbe  narrative  and  tbe  genealogy,  thoogh 
applied  to  different  persons.  The  Samaritan  text  teAs 
to  remove  this  difl^ulty  by  reading  Mahalath  instead 
of  Basbemath  in  the  genealogy.  We  mi^^t  witk 
more  probability  suppose  tlut  tliis  name  (Bashemath) 
baa  been  assigned  to  the  wrcmg  person  in  cma  <v  tAiKt 
ot  the  passages;  but  if  so,  It  is  imposrible  to  dettf- 
mine  whicA  la  arnmeons. — Smith,  a.  v.   Sea  Esac 

2.  A  dani^to- of  Solomon  and  wife  of  ooe  of  Us  of- 
ficers (1  Kings  It,  16,  A.y.  *'Babiutsi"). 

BaibmnzloVaxBkuL  SaeEoTpruHTKSKoss. 

Baidl  (from  BomXCoc.  BuiGM),  Sr.,  ''tbe  GiMt," 
one  of  tbe  most  eminent  of  the  Gre«^  fkUiera,  was  bin 
about  the  end  of  the  year  828,  probably  at  Neoaesares.  i 
He  began  his  studies  at  Cteaarea,  in  destine,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Constantinople  to  hear  the  £unons  < 
LibaniuB,  and  thence  to  Athens,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Aboot 
865  he  ntnmed  to  hla  own  country,  bat  soon  after  kft 
his  home  again  and  travelled  into  Libya,  viuting  tbe 
famooa  monasteries  of  those  countries.    Upon  his  re> 
turn  he  was  ilrst  made  reader  in  the  church  of  Cftsana, 
and  afterward  ordainod  deacon.    But  aboot  the  rear 
358  he  retired  into  a  solitude  of  Pontna,  where  be  bnik 
a  monastery  near  that  of  bis  sister  Macrina  (q.  v.),  and 
with  his  brothers,  Peter  and  Nancratius,  and  several 
others,  be  followed  an  ascetic  life,  and,  drawing  up  a 
rule  for  hla  oxnmunity,  bocwna  tiie  fimnder  ti  the 
monastic  Ufc  in  those  re^Mis.   In  884  (or  86!}  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Euseblus,  and  in  869  or  S70,  on  the 
death  oi  Eusebins,  was  elected  lushop  of  Ccsarea,  after  | 
great  opposition,  which  was  finally  overcome  only  by  i 
the  persona]  efforts  of  tlM  aged  Gregwy  of  Nazianxu. 
ButtheemperorValenssoontMgaotopersecatehtBbe-  j 
cause  he  refused  to  erobmee  the  dootrino  of  the  Aiiavi.  j 
of  which  he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzns  wero  atrennov  j 
opponents.    Tbe  death  of  Talens's  son  gave  freedom 
of  action  to  Basil,  who  devoted  bis  eflbrta  to  Inag 
about  a  reunion  between  the  Eastern  and  Weetera  I 
chorcbes,  which  hod  heen  divided  upon  points  feitb, 
and  in  regard  to  Meletioa  and  Paulinns,  two  bisbops 
of  Antioch.   The  Western  churches  acknowledged 
^ulinas  fw  the  legal  Inslw^ ;  Hctetius  was  suffiatted 
by  the  Eastern  ohnrohes.   Butall  bis  eSbitswerein- 
eSectnal,  tlUs  dispute  not  being  terminated  till  nine 
months  after  his  death.    Basil  waa  also  engaged  ii 
some  contests  relating  to  the  division  which  the  em- 
peror bad  made  of  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces. 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  had  been  a  friend  of  Bs> 
sil,  and  had  planted  monasticism  in  Aria,  a  pursuit  ia 
which  Baailftally  sympatbind ;  hot  EnstOl^  openly 
embraced  Arii^sm,  koA  Basil  in  878  broke  witii  htm 
and  wrote  against  him.    He  also  wrote  ae^ost  Apd-  : 
linaria ;.  in  fact,  he  took  a  part  in  most  of  tbe  contie- 
veraies  of  bis  age.    He  died  Jan.  1,  379,  with  A«« 
words  on  his  lips:  '*0  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."   Basil  was  a  man  of  great  ^iity.  | 
proftitmd  learnings  and  great  eloqiKDce.    During  tiie  \ 
Arian  controversy  he  was  an  anflinching  champiou  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.    At  first,  through  fear  al  Ss> 
bellianism,  he  preferred  the  Somoioutim  fonnnla;  but 
in  the  strifes  which  followed,  be  was  brought  to  dear- 
er apprehension  of  tbe  qaestion,  and  acknowledged  tbe 
Nlcene  Creed,  which  he  ever  afterward  stead&rtly  . 
maintained.    For  a  statement  of  his  view  of  tbe  Trin- 
ity, see  Domer,  Ihctrme  a/ the  Pertm  i^fCAriat,  Ediah. 
ed.,  DiT.I,vol.ii,p.80&Bq.  Sea  also  ABtASisH.  Tke 
Greek  Church  honors  him  as  one  of  its  most  Ulnatris* 
saints,  and  celebrates  his  festival  Jaonary  Ist  Tbe 
works  of  Ba«]  were  first  published,  with  a  preface  of 
Erasmus,  at  B<lEdj^i]582:f  aJwttw^-«^tlim,  with  Lotia 
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ranalatlon  and  notes,  wu  poblbhed  by  tbe  Jesuits 
'ronton  le  Doc  and  Morel  (Paris,  1618,  2  vols,  fol., 
D.A  a^in  1688, 8  toU.  fol.).   Valuable  contribntions 
o  a  mora  correct  edition  were  made  by  the  Dominican 
^nnbefis,  in  bis  wwk  BatiUtu  Moffom,  ex  inttgro  rt- 
mmmtnm  (Paris,  1679, 2  voIb,  8vo).   Tbe  most  {complete 
iditkm  was  prepared  by  tlie  Benedictine  (lamier  (Par- 
8, 1721-1780,  8  vols,  folio),  reprinted  In  the  excellent 
r*aTis  edition  of  1839  (6  vols,  royal  8vo).    The  contents 
>f  the  BenedicUne  edition  (1721-80, 8  vols.)  are  as  fol- 
owa  :  Tom.  i :  (1.)  Homilis  in  Hexafimeron  norem ; 
^3.)  Homilininqiiosdam  Pealmos,Tiz.:  1,7,14  (part), 
29,  82, 88t  44, 46, 48,  60,  ffl,  104;  (8.)  Libri  adver- 
S08  Eunominm  6.  Appendix,  complei^ens  Opera  qn»> 
Aam  Badlio  fslso  adscripta,  qoibns  Opus  Eunmnii  ad- 
jangitur.   Tom.  U:  (I.)  Homilitade  Diversis24;  (2.) 
Ascetica,  viz. ;  (I,)  Pravia  Institatio  ascedca ;  (ii.) 
Sermo  asceticns  de  RennnciatioDe  Secnli,  etc. ;  (iii.) 
Sermo  de  ascetica  Disciplina,  etc.;  (iv.)  Prooemlom 
de  Jttdldo  Dei ;  (v.)  Sermo  de  Fide ;  (vi.)  Index  Mo- 
xalium ;  (viL)  In^nm  Horaliam ;  (viii,  and  ix.)  Sermo 
aacetiens ;  (x.)  FftMsmium  In  S^ptlas  ftirios  traeta> 
tas;  (xi.)  Capita  Regnlanim  fusius  tractatarom  {  (zii.) 
BesulsB  nisios  tractats ;  (xiii.)  Pcens  in  MoobcIkm 
delinquentea ;  (xiv.)  Epitlmia  in  Canonicss;  (zv.) 
Capita  Constitution  um ;  (xvi.)  Constitationes  Monas- 
tics ;  (xtU.)  Homilia  de  Spirita  S. ;  (xviii.)  Homllia 
in  aliquot  Scrip.  Locis,  dicta  in  Laaids ;  (xix.)  Ho- 
milia in  Sanetam  Christi  Generationem ;  (xx.)  Ho- 
ntiUa  de  Pcsnhentia;  (xxi.)  Homilia  in  Cdnmnlato- 
lea  S.  Trinitatis;  (xxii.)  Sermo  de  Liliero  Arldtrio; 
(xxiii.)  Homilia  in  Ilind,  "  Ne  dederis  somnum  oculis 
tuia,"  etc.;  (xxiv.)  Homilia  8  de  Jejonio;  (xxv.) 
Sermo  ascetictts ;  (xxvi.)  Liber  1  de  Baptismo ;  (xxrii.) 
Liber  2  de  Baptismo ;  (xxnii.)  Litu^  S.  Baallli 
Alexandrina;  (udx.)  Liturgia  9,  Barilii  Coptica; 
(xxx.)  Tractstns  de  Cootolatlone  In  Adversis ;  (xx^i.) 
De  Lande  solitaritt  Vitn ;  (xxxii.)  Admonitio  ad  Fili- 
om  Spiritaalem;  (8.)  Homtlin  [8]  S.  Basilii  qnas 
transtulitRofflntis eGraco in  Latinum ;  (4.)  Notn  Fron- 
tonis  Ducnl;  (6.)  Notie  et  Animad.  F.  Morelli.  Tom. 
ui :  (1.)  Liber  d»  Spirita  Sancto  (Erasmus  was  the  flrst 
to  dispute  the  authenticity  of  this  book,  which  is  un- 
doDbtedly  tbe  work  ot  St-  BasiL—See  Casanbon,  £x- 
erctC  xtI,  cap.  48.— Cove;  Digmi)i  (2.)  S.  Basilii 
Eplstolie,  distriboted  ebronologioslly  Into  three  class- 
es—  Class  1,  contdning  those  which  were  written 
from  857  to  870,  L  e.  before  liis  episcopate,  to  which 
are  added  some  of  donbtAil  date ;  Class  2,  from  870  to 
878 ;  Class  8,  Epistles  without  date,  doubtful  and  spn- 
rwos.   Appendix :  Sennones  24  de  Uoribna,  per  Sym- 
eonen  Mi^strum  et  Logotlietam,  selectl  ex  omnibus 
S.  BadlU  operibus ;  De  Tii%initate  Uber.   A.  Jahn 
publisbed,  as  a  supplement  to  this  edition,  Animadtvr. 
tumes  m  BatUH  M.  Opera  Fascic.  I  (Bern.  1842).  The 
best  selection  trtm  his  works,  containing  ail,  indeed, 
that  ordinary  tlwological  students  need,  is  that  of 
Leipsic,  1864,  forming  the  second  volnme  of  Thilo's 
^hSetheea  Patntm  Orwconm  Dogmatua.    His  writ- 
ings are  dlTided  into,  (1.)  polemical,  (2.)  litorgical, 
(8.)  exegetical,  (4.)  asHtie.   Amimg  his  polemieal 
books,  that  on  tbe  Holy  S|drit,  and  tbe  five  books 
against  the  Eunomians,  are  the  most  important.  His 
liturgical  writings  are  of  great  value,  and  some  of  bis 
services  are  still,  in  abridged  forms,  in  use  in  the 
Greek  Church.    Both     fais  example  and  Us  writings 
he  was  tin  substantial  fonnder  of  monastidsm  in  the 
EMt,  so  that  it  is  comnon,  though  erroneous,  to  call 
■11  Oriental  monks  Barilians  (q.  v.).   A.  Jahn,  In  the 
treatise  AuiSw  t^htimsaiu  (1^1),  tried  to  show  that 
BasQ  had  largely  copied  fWim  PloHnos.    His  Liturgia 
^lexoKdrina  Graca  is  given  in  Benandot,  IM.  Orient. 
CoUeetio,  vol.  i.    For  a  list  of  his  gennlne  writings,  as 
*bII  as  of  those  thought  to  be  spurious,  see  Cave,  Ni»t. 
^  anno  870;  Lardiwr,  Workt,  iv.  278.    See  also 
VHflhr,  DimerU  de  VUa  BanUi  (Oroning.  1828,  8vo) ; 
BOringw,  XirOmgeidiiette  m  Siogra^tt,  i,  2, 168 ; 


Dnpbi,  Eai.  Wriiert,  cent,  iv;  Hermantius,  Vie  de  8t. 
Batik  le  Grand  (Paris,  1574,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Hose,  Ba- 
lOlm  der  Grom  (Strals.  1836, 8vo) ;  Fiakin,  Etude  Higt. 
et  liter,  tir  8t.  Btuile  (Paris,  1866) ;  Palmer,  OrigituB 
Litwrgica,  i,  46;  Yillemain,  Eloquence  an  IV^  SOde, 
p.  114 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  62. 

Baail  or  BaalUns,  some  time  a  physician,  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Anoyra  1^  tbe  bishops  of  the  Ease- 
blan  party  In  tbe  room  of  Marcellus,  whom  they  had 
deposed ;  but  Basil  was  himself  excommnnicated,  and 
fais  ordination  snnuUed,  in  the  cooncU  of  Sardica  In 
347,  though  he  still  retained  tbe  see.  He  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Arians,  but  was  still  considered  as  the 
bead  of  the  Semi-Arians.  This  o|Mnion  Basil  procured 
to  be  established  by  a  council  held  at  Anoyra  in  the 
year  358,  and  subsequently  defended  it  Iwth  at  Seleu- 
cia  and  Constantinople  sgunst  the  Eudoxians  and 
Acacians,  by  whom  he  was  deposed  in  860.  Jerome 
(De  Virit  Ulutt.  89)  informs  us  that  Basil  wrote  a  book 
against  Marcellus,  fais  predecessor,  a  treatise  De  Vtr- 
giniiate,  and  some  other  smaller  pieces,  of  which  no 
remains  are  extant.  Basil  is  warmly  commended  by 
Theodoret  for  fais  exemplary  life,  which  was  probably 
the  secret  of  his  influence  with  the  emperor  Constan- 
tins ;  and  So  somen  speaks  of  him  as  celebrated  for 
learning  and  eloquence.  See  Cave,  HitL  IM.  anno 
847;  Dupin,  Eccl.  Writer$,  cent,  iv;  Theodoret,  Bitt. 
Eccles.  ii,  27 ;  Sozomen,  HtMl.  Eectee.  bk.  ii;  SooatflS, 
.  Hist.  Eccles.  bk.  ii ;  Lardner,  Worksy  iii,  589. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Selencia  in  Isauria  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Basil  who  was  tiie  intimate  Mend 
of  Chrysostom).    At  the  Council  of  Constantinople  In 
448,  be  gave  bis  vote  for  the  condemnation  of  Eaty- 
ches ;  bat  in  the  fbllowing  year,  at  the  robber-conndl 
'  of  Ephesas,  throogh  fear  of  the  threats  and  violence 
of  Dioaconis,  or  thim  actual  weakness  and  fickleness 
of  judgment,  he  took  precisely  the  opposite  ground, 
and  anathematized  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Je- 
sus Clirist.    In  the  Council  of  Chaicedon,  451,  Basil, 
>  together  with  the  other  leaders  in  the  assembi}'  at 
Epfaesus,  was  deposed,  but  in  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council  be  was  restoiwl  to  his  dignity.   He  wrote 
Forty-three  BomSiet;  seventeen  on  tbe  Old,  and  twen- 
ty .six  on  the         Testament  (Dupin  reckons  only 
forty').    These  were  published  in  Greek  at  Heidelbei^ 
(1698, 8vo) ;  Greek  apd  I^tin,  with  notes,  by  Dansque 
(Heidelb.  1604, 8vo),  together  with  the  Oratio  m  Trmt- 
jiguraivmem  Domim,  in  Greek  and  Latin.    The  fol- 
lowing are  supposed  to  be  sparions:  1.  A  Demotutro- 
lion  of  the  Coming  of  Chritt,  against  the  Jews,  in  Latin, 
ed.  by  Turrianus  (Ingolstadt,  1616, 4to);  Gntik,  in  the 
Heidelberg  edition  of  the  ffonilitt  (15&6).    This  is 
deariy,  fh>m  its  style,  not  the  work  of  Basil,  and  is 
I  not  found  in  any  MS.  of  his  writings.    2.  U/e  and 
:  Miracles  of  Si.  Theda,  virgin  and  martyr,  which,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Caveare,  is  evidently  the  work  of  some 
'  Greek  monk  of  a  late  age,  edited  by  Pantinus,  Ant- 
i  werp  (1608,  Gr.  and  Lat).   All  the  above  were  pnb> 
I  lisbed  tai  Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  1«22,  fol.),  with  tbe 
works  of  Gregory  Thanmatargns.  See  Cave,  Mitt.  Lb. 
I  anno  448 ;  Dupin,  Eod.  Writert,  cent,  t,  p.  28 ;  Landon, 
Ecd.  Did.  a.  v. 

I     Baail  or  BasUitU,  chief  of  the  Bogomlee  txt  the 
,  twelfth  century.'  This  sect  took  its  rise  in  Bulgaria. 
I  Though  it  is  likely  that  their  enemies  laid  felse  charges 
\  against  them,  it  U  clear  that  tltey  held  many  corrupt 
ideas  and  practices.    From  their  habit  of  incessant 
praying  they  derived  the  name  of  Bogomili,  which  In 
the  Sclavonic  language  means  "  God  have  mercy  npon 
UB."  Tn  their  notions  they  resembled  the  Maniclurans 
and  Pnalicians,  which  last  sect  arose  about  the  same 
time.  They  denied  tbe  Trinity ;  held  that  the  body  of 
I  Jesus  was  a  phantom,  and  that  Michael  the  archangel 
1  was  incarnate.    They  opposed  the  worship  of  tbe  Vir- 

,  gin,  of  ti.e  satato^and  P^m^^^il^MsiP: 
,  appearance  of  extreme  sanctatj^,  ana  wort  the  luch  ktah 
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dreu.   BasQios  mu  a  phyticUn,  and  had  twelve  prin- 
cipal followers,  whom  be  deai^^ted  hia  apostles,  and 
alio  some  womeD,  who  went  about  spreading  the  poison 
of  his  doctrine  eyeiywhare.    When  before  the  coancil 
called  by  the  patriarch  John  IX  in  1118  to  examins 
into  the  matter,  Baeilius  refused  to  deny  his  doctrine, 
and  declared  that  he  waa  willing  to  endure  any  tor> 
ment,  and  death  itself.    One  peculiar  notion  of  this  ] 
sect  was  that  no  torment  conld  affect  them,  and  that  \ 
the  angels  would  deliver  them  even  from  the  Are.  Ba- 
silius  himself  was  condemned  in  the  above-meDdoned  i 
conncil,  and  burnt  in  this  year.    Several  of  his  follow-  | 
ers,  when  seized,  retracted ;  others,  among  whom  were ; 
aome  of  thosa  whom  he  called  bis  apostles,  were  kept 
In  prison,  and  die4  there.    Several  councils  were  held 
upon  this  subject.   See  Neander,  Ck,  Hitt.  iv,  655  sq. ; 
Landon,  Ecd,  Diet,  ii,  67.    See  BooomIleb. 

Basil  (St.),  Liturgy  at  one  of  the  three  litur- 
gies used  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  other  two  being 
those  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Chr}'so«tom.  They  are 
read  at  distinct  seasons  of  the  year ;  that  of  Basil  be- 
ing read  on  the  five  Sundays  of  the  Great  I^nt,  on  the 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  of  the  Holy  Week,  on  the 
tvee  of  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year. — Palmer,  Orig.  litarg.  i,  46  sq.  See 
Basil;  Litdrgibb.  I 


Baailean  Mannsotipt  (Codex  BABIU^^g<. 
the  name  of  two  important  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Tk 
now  in  the  public  library  of  Baale.  See  SluraacBm 
(Biblical). 

1.  An  nodal  copy  of  the  Fonr  Gocpeb,  with  a  fcv 

hiatus  (Luke  iii,  4-15 ;  xxiv,  47-63,  being  waBth.- 
while  Luke.i,  69-it,  4;  xii,  &8-xiii,  13;  xv,  5-9), 
by  a  later  hand),  usually  designated  as  £  of  the  G«<- 
pels  (technically  K,  iT,-8!»^  fonneriy  B,  vi,  21).  It  > 
written  in  round  full  letters,  with  accents  and  brml- 
inga,  one  column  only  oo  the  page,  with  the  AjaiDcn^ 
on  sections;  bnt,  instead  of  the  Eosri>iaii  caDOiu,tbev 
la  a  kind  of  harmony  of  the  Gospela  noted  at  tlM  Cm  if 
eaoh  page  by  a  reference  to  the  parallel  aectimis  bi  6( 
other  evangelists.  This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  tbi 
eighth  century,  and  the  additions  of  a  snbacqaent  bac 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  made  in  the  ninth  cee- 
tury.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  cfcanl 
MS.  at  Constantinople,  and  it  may  be  considered  t»'« 
one  of  the  t>egt  specimens  of  what  has  been  called  tk 
Constantinopolitan  class  fit  texts.  It  was  piwatH 
to  a  monastery  in  Basle  by  Cardinal  de  Ragnaio  it 
the  fifteenth  century.  Wetstein  collated  this  3t.'v 
and  this  was  also  done  (independenUr)  by  Tiscben- 
dorf;  Mailer  of  Basle,  and  Tregelles.  It  has  nevft 
lieen  publuhed  in  full.— Tregelles,  ta  Home's  hitrvL. 
new  ed.  iv,  200 ;  Scrivener,  iMndvaHem,  p.  103  aq. 


A  (^Al  ^-UH  TO\  M  O I  4 I  e  p  el  C  KAlll 
TOM  A.AdN        ^ICH  AeeN2W6C4' 

Spedmeu  of  the  nndal  Basle  Uanuacri pi  (Luke  xxU,  2,  S :  Km  t^tpo-r  »i  Vl>^*'      •<  I  tpattpartM,  to  wa»  iatXm  m 

2.  A  cur^ve  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.  except  the  I  Basilian  Mmnuoiipt  (Codrx  Basiliasds),  u 
Apocalypse,  numbered  1  of  the  Gospels,  Acta,  and  |  uncial  copy  of  the  whole  Apocalypee  (of  wliich  it  b 
Epistles  (technically  designated  as  K,  iii,  8;  formerly  i  usually  designated  aa  B),  found  among  ancient  heot- 
B,  vi,  37).  It  was  known  to  Erasmus,  who,  however,  ilies  of  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  and  valtuUe  tna 
used  it  but  little,  although  his  associates  thought  high-  ;  the  scarcity  of  early  MSS.  of  the  Revelation.  It  de> 
ly  of  it.  It  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  posses-  rives  its  name  ftxtm  having  formerly  belonged  to  tb 
aion  of  Renchlin,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Dominican  ^  Basilian  monastery  at  Bome  (then  designated  aa  Nft 
monks  at  Basle:  the  latter  received  it  ttom  Cardinal  ;  105),  but  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Ufamt 
de  Ragnsio.  Wetstein  was  the  first  who  thoronghly  (where  it  is  known  as  8066).  It  waa  first  known  fna 
examined  it ;  he  used  It  with  great  commendation  at  '  a  notice  and  fac-simile  by  BlancMni  {Epampetarin* 
first,  but  afterward  disparaged  it.  The  reason  for  '  Qiiadrupltx,  1748.  ii,  526).  Wetstein  reqseeted  a  H- 
these  discordant  opinions  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  lation  of  it  from  Cardinal  Qnirini,  bnttfae  extracts  wnt 
the  character  of  the  MS.  Itself,  which  differs  greatly  '.  came  too  late  for  publication  in  his  N.  T.,  and  pnmd 
in  the  several  portions.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  con-  '  very  loose  and  d^ective.  When  Tiacbendwf  was  at 
tain  a  text  of  no  great  importance ;  but  the  text  of  the  Rome  in  although  forbidden  to  collate  it  anew. 
Gotpek  (now  bound  at  the  end  of  the  vol.)  is  very  re-  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  few  extract^^  and  im- 
ma^ble,  adlierlng  pretty  closely  to  the  oldest  class  '  proved  the  privily  so  well  as  to  compare  Uie  wbolt 
of  nnclab.  The  last  has  recently  been  collated  (in-  text  with  a  Greek  Test.  He  pnhUslwd  the  mult  is 
dependently)  by  Tregelles  and  Dr.  Roth.  There  are  I  his  JfoMwienfti  Sacra  fuedita  (I&46,  p.  407-13S),  which 
88  lines  in  each  page,  elegantly  and  minutely  written,  Tregelles,  who  was  allowed  to  make  a  partial  exasii- 
with  breathings,  accents,  and  iota  nA$cript»,  and  a  few  \  nation  of  the  codex  in  1845,  has  since  somewhat  cor- 
illuminations.  It  has,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  rected.  Card.  Mai  has  published  it,  in  order  to  supply 
bcen  assigned  to  the  tenth  centui^-.  Codex  118  of  the  .  the  text  of  the  Apocrypha  in  his  editi<m  of  tlie  Cod. 
Bodleian  Library  seems  to  be  a  copy  from  it. — Tre-  VaticaonB,  hut  the  work  Is  very  imperfectly  done.  Ii 
gelles,  at  mp.  p.  208  sq. ;  Scrivener,  p.  142.  |  form  this  US.  Is  rather  an  octavo  ^an  a  Mm  or  qiui^ 

to.    The  letters  are  of  a  pecallar  kM. 

hurntk-fio  ff«A--^K-->^<^Ptto--              CflHo-lH  ^le  pUce  between  the  square  and  the  oh- 

oyu  TjrKfrmxi^f^  «n  -nifi  -eOTp  0-^«"  F  twiC  long  character.    Several  of  them  indi- 

-V  »  WUfc>TS**D  p  •  OU  rX^^/f  -DQOA'TVU.Ta  vvfl  pBLW  they  belong  to  the  latest  ancisl 

-wfvtnM^i    r    r                -w^oTT^—  .XTtf  ^j^^     The  breathings  and  aceert* 

Spedmea  of  the  curalve  Basle  Manuscript  (Matt,  xv,  1, 8 :  npoffrpxomu  ainmi  are  by  the  first  hand,  and  preMv  convrt- 
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'fUrod.^  new  ed.  it,  206  Bq. ;  Scrivener,  Production,  p. 
L40  eq.    See  Mahubcbiptb,  Biblical. 

BasUiaiM,  monks  and  nnos  following  the  role  of 
3t.  BasU  the  Great,  first  puUished  A.D.  S«B.  The  w- 
ler  npmd  with  to  great  rapidity  that  it  b  aald  to  have 
numbered  at  the  death  of  the  fDonder  abont  90,000 
members.  In  tbe  West  it  eatahlislied  conventt  in 
SpalD,  Italy,  Gennany, 
and  Sarmatia,  and  the 
Ilasilian  rule,  to  the 
time  of  SL  Benedict, 
waa  the  bans  of  all  mo- 
nastic instltutinns.  Af- 
ter the  wparation  ofthe 
Greelc  Church  from  the 
Roman,  tbe  Basilian  or- 
der remained  the  only 
oae  in  the  Greek  church- 
es of  Rnsria  (where 
there  are  about  400  mon- 
asteries of  monks  with 

abont  6000  monks,  and 

abont  110  monasteries 

of  nuns  with  some  8000 

nuns),  Austria  (which 

in  1849  had  44  monas* 

teries  of  monks  with  271 

members,  but  no  nans), 

and  Greece,  and  in  the 

Armenian  Church.  In 

Turkey,  where  especial- 
ly the  monastic  estab- 

lialimenteof  ULAthoe  Anckat  UaUt  ol  Uw  Nuns  of  Si. 

(q.  T.)  an  celebrated,  BasIL 

all  the  convents  of  the 

Greek  Church  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  Mts.  Sinai  and  Lebanon. 

In  the  Roman  Church,  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  for- 
merly constituting  several  independent  communities, 
were  placed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  1679,  under  an 
abbot-general.  Tbey  were  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Rome,  Cslabria,  Sicily,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Po- 
land, and  followed  partly  the  Greek,  partly  the  Roman 
rite.  A  congregation  of  Reformed  Ba.«ilian6  (Tardon- 
ites)  was  established  by  Matteo  do  la  Fpente  in  Spain 
In  lfi57,  and  Joined  by  a  part  of  the  Spanish  convents. 
In  Gennany  and  Spain  they  disappeared  with  the  other 
convents.  In  Russia,  large  numbers  of  Basilians,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  body  of  United  Greeks,  sepa- 
rated from  tbe  Boman  Church  in  1889,  At  present 
only  a  few  convents  of  Basilians  acknowledge  the  Ju- 
risdiction ofthe  pope.  They  are  divided  into  four  con- 
jugations: (1.)  the  Ruihauan,  in  Russia,  Poland,  and 
H  ungary,  with  24  houses ;  (2.)  the  JtalUm,  the  princi- 
pal convent  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Saviour  at  Messina, 
in  Sicily,  which  still  preserves  tbe  Greek  rite ;  (3.) 
the  FrauA,  which  has  its  principal  bonae  at  Vivim ; 
(4.)  the  iMdate,  in  the  United  Greek  Church  of  Ask 
Alinor,  which  held,  a  few  years  ago,  a  general  chapter, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  papal  delegate  in  Syria. 
Accordmg  to  the  historians  of  tbe  order,  it  lias  pro- 
duced 14  popes,  numerous  patriarchs,  cardinals,  and 
archbbhops,  1806  bishops,  and  11,805  martyrs.  One 
house  of  Basilians  is  at  Toronto,  Canada.  Altogether 
titers  are  about  fifty  bouses  witli  1000  members.  See 
Helyot,  Ordret  Setigieux,  i,  379  sq. 

BaalUba  (from  ffrod  jiaatXiKtf,  one  of  the  porches 
or  colonnades  ftclng  the  Agora  at  Athens),  tbe  name 
of  an  andent  secular  building,  afterward  applied  to 
Christian  church  edifices.  On  the  overthrow  ofthe 
kings  at  Athens,  their  power  was  divided  among  sev- 
eral anions.  The  remains  of  the  old  power  were, 
however,  loo  strong  to  be  swept  all  away,  and  tlw 
charge  ofthe  Elensinian  mysteries,  of  the  flower-feaeU 
of  &echafl,  of  all  legal  pnceesea  concerning  matters 
of  reUglDn,  and  of  all  capital  ofifenees,  was  itferred  to 
ths  ofixw  fiaaiktbq  (comp.  with  nse  Boeronm  in  the 


republic  of  Rome).  This  archon  held  his  court  in  the 
^oa  batilica.  Basilicas  for  similar  purposes  were  built 
in  all  tbe  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  her  colonies,  and 
later  in  Borne  and  the  Soman  colonial  cities.  Tliey 
were  buUt  with  as  great  spkndor  and  architectural 
merits  as  the  templee  themselves.  Those  in  Italy 
were  devoted  to  purposes  of  buriness  ^ke  our  modem 
bourses  or  exchanges),  and  to  general  legal  processes. 
They  had  a  central  nave,  separated  fh>m  two  side 
aisles  by  grand  colonnades.  This  space  was  devoted 
to  buslnesa.  Above  tbe  side  aisles  were  galleries  for 
spectators  and  others.  At  the  rear  end  was  a  semi- 
circular space,  separated  from  tbe  main  part  by  grat- 
ings when  court  was  held.  In  Rome  there  were  39 
(oUiers  say  22)  of  these  basilicas. 


Gronnd-pUn  of  Baallka  of  81.  Fnal,  Roma 


Wben  Christianity  took  possesuon  of  the  Roman 

empire,  these  basilicas  were  taken  as  models  for  church 
edilices.  The  pagan  temples  were  built  for  residences 
of  tbe  deities,  not  for  holding  large  bodies  of  people ; 
and  also,  being  given  to  unholy  purposes,  could  not  be 
used  or  copied  in  Christian  churches.  The  basilicas, 
on  the  other  baud,  bad  been  polluted  by  no  heathen 
rites,  and  corresponded  with  the  traditional  synagogue 
in  much  of  their  interior  construction.  Some  of  the 
basilicas  were  given  to  the  Church,  and  devoted  to  sa- 
cred purposes  j  and  the  same  plan  of  building  was  fol- 
lowed in  new  church  edifices.  Tbe  plan  included  a 
broad  central  nave  with  a  pointed  roof  (instead  of  the 
arched  roof  of  tbe  classic  Roman  l>asilica  or  the  open 
navo  of  the  Grecian),  and  on  each  side  were  one  or 
U.0  side  aisles,  covered  by  a  riagle  roof.  In  the 
semicircular  apsis,  oppodte  the  entrance,  the  seats  irf 
the  Judges  were  appropriated  by  the  bishops.  In  front 
of  tbia,  and  under  tlie  round  arched  tribune,  was  the 
high  altar  over  the  crypt  (q.  v.).  Beyond  this  werei 
two  pulpits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  for  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  {teaching.  The  pillars  in  the 
colonnades  separating  tbe  aJstes  were  Joined  by  roimd 
arches  inatead  of  beams,  as  in  the  Roman  basilicas. 
During  the  baiSicoa  period  (A.D.  800  to  A.D.  700-800) 
no  towers  or  spires  were  built.  In  Rome  the  oldest 
basilicas  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  Lat- 
eran,  St.  Clement,  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  St. 
Lawrence.  Others,  as  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  Sta.  Ag- 
nes, Sta.  Croce  in  >Ierusalem,  were  built  after  the  true 
basilican  period,  as  were  alt<o  the  present  edifices  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  Lateran.  St.  Cle- 
ment,  and  8S.  Norm  and  AchUleo,  pi| 
tinetlv  the  features  of  the^  —  —  ^  - 
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Rome,  tbe  best  pnserved  ancicDt  basilicas  are  thoM 
of  St.  Apollinari  in  ClasM  (near  Ravenna),  and  of  St. 
ApoUinari  in  Ravenna.  Basilican  cbnrches  were  bntlt 
extansiTety  in  Aria  Minor,  otiier  parts  of  Italy,  and 
Sonth  FranM,  and  in  theee  last  two  tliis  atyle  has 
ever  exercised  almost  a  controlling  influence  on  eccle- 
siastical arcliitectare.  It  gave  also  the  general  gronnd- 
plan  and  many  ottier  elements  to  the  sacceeding  Ro- 
maneaqne,  and  even  to  the  contemporary  Byzantine 
styles.  In  the  same  general  style  are  tiie  churches 
of  St.  Boniface  (Roman  Catholic)  in  Uonicfa,  and  of 
St.  Jaeob  (Protestant)  in  Berlin,  both  built  within  tbe 
last  twenty  years.  There  is  no  prospect,  however, 
that  the  style  will  ever  be  generally  adqrted  in  tbe 
erection  of  modem  churches.  See  Zestermann,  De  An- 
tic, et  Chritt.  BcuUicu  (Brussels,  ld47) ;  Bnnsen,  Dk 
ChrUtlichen  Batilikm  Sonu  (Munich,  1848) ;  Kugler, 
GettAichie  der  BmAunit  (Stuttgardt,  1869) ;  Ferguson, 
DietionaTy  of  JrcAAe«tere ,-  Bingham,  Or^.  Eedet.  bk. 
viii,  ch.  1^  §  &  Sea  also  Abchitbctueb  ;  Chdbch 
Edificbb. 

BaslUdMi  the  chief  of  the  Egyptian  Gnostics  in 
the  second  century.  The  place  of  bis  birth  is  uo- 
known ;  some  call  turn  a  Syrian,  others  a  Persian, 
others  an  Egyptian.  According  to  Clemens  Alex. 
{Strom,  vii,  17)  be  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian ; 
BaroniuB  and  Peaison  suppose  him  to  hare  begun  his 
heresy  in  tbe  Utter  part  of  the  first  century.  The 
probable  date  of  his  death  is  A.D.  125-180.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  which  he  called  "the  Gospel,"  and  wrote 
also  24  books  exegetical  of  the  Gospel,  but  whether  it 
was  a  comment  upon  his  own  "Gospel"  or  upon  tbe 
four  evangelists  is  uncertain.  He  left  a  son,  Isidorus, 
who  defended  hia  opinions.  Fragments  of  both  Ba- 
sil ides  and  Isidorus  are  gtven  in  Gnbe,  Spietieg. 
saec.  ii,  p.  87,  64.  (Burton,  Ecda.  Bkt.  Lect.  xv; 
Burton,  Bcmtpton  Lerturtty  note  13.)  Our  knowledge 
of  Basilides  is  chiefly  derived  trom  Irennus  {A^. 
liar,  i,  24),  EpipliaDins  Qlar.  xxiv),  and  the  newly> 
discovered  PhUataphoumena  (bk.  vii)  of  Hippolytus 
((].  v.).  Ensebius  (ffiff.  Eccl.  iv,  7)  speaks  <k  a  refu- 
tation of  Basilides  by  Agrippa  Castor. 

He  taught  that  the  supreme  God,  perfect  In  wisdom 
and  goodness,  tbe  unbegotten  and  nameless  Father, 
produced  from  his  own  substance  seven  mnuof  a  most 
excellent  nature.  According  to  Irensos  {Adv.  Bar. 
i,  24),  from  tbe  self-existent  Father  was  bom  Novc, 
Intelligence;  tromNouM,  Adyoc,  tbe  Word;  tromLogtm, 
.^poMfinc,  Prudence ;  from  PbvnefM,  Zofti'a  and  &v- 
mtfuc.  Wisdom  and  Power ;  from  Dunamu  and  Soj^a, 
Powers,  Prindpaltties,  and  Angels,  by  whom  the  first 
heaven  was  made ;  from  tbesa  sprung  other  angels 
and  other  heavens  to  tbe  nnmbw  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  each,  whence  are  so  many  days  in 
tbe  year.  The  angels  which  uphold  the  lower  heaven 
made  all  things  in  this  world,  and  then  divided  it 
among  themselves;  tbe  chief  of  which  is  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  who  wished  to  bring  other  nations  into  sub- 
jection to  His  people,  but  was  opposed.  The  self-ex- 
Istent  Fatiin,  seeing  their  danger,  sent  his  first-begot- 
ten Nous,  the  Christ,  fbr  the  salvation  of  such  as  be- 
lieved m  Hun :  He  appeared  on  earth  as  a  man,  and 
wrought  miracles,  but  He  did  not  suflbr.  The  man 
Jeans  suflbred,  but  not  in  any  vicarious  sense ;  the 
divine  Justice  will  not  allow  one  being  to  suffer  for 
another.  It  seems,  therefbre,  that  the  modern  Tution- 
alistic  views  aa  to  the  ex{datioo  ttf  Christ  are  derived, 
not  ^m  the  apoeties,  but  fh>m  the  Gnostics.  (See 
Shedd,  ffittory  of  Doctrines,  il,  205.)  Trencue  charges 
Basilides  with  holding  tliat  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  Christ's  cross,  and  was  cmcified  for 
Him ;  that  ha  was  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Je- 
sus, and  Jesus  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and  looked  on, 
laughing  at  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  after 
which  He  ascended  into  heaven.  But  It  is  not  certain, 
or  even  likely,  that  tbe  charge  la  well-foonded.  Ba- 
silides farther  taught  that  men  ought  not  to  confess 


to  him  who  was  actually  cradfied,  bnt  to  Jesus,  vko 
was  sent  to  destroy  the  worlu  of  the  makers  of  tlus 
world.  The  soul  only  was  to  be  savad,  not  tbe  bedr. 
Tbe  pro|4iecieB  are  from  tbe  makers  of  Ae  worid; 
the  law  was  given  by  the  diief  of  tbem,  who  broogM 
the  people  out  of  Egypt  It  is  said  that  the  ibi. 
lowers  of  Basilides  partook  of  things  offered  to  idoU 
without  scruple,  and  all  kinds  (tf  lewdneaa  were  es- 
teemed indigent,  and  that  they  practiced  Biagic  and 
incantations.  • 

One  of  the  mart  marked  ftaturaa  of  the  syvten  of 
Basilides  was  his  distribution  of  the  local  positirau  of 
tbe  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  heavens,  according  to 
the  theories  of  mathematicians,  tbe  prince  of  which  is 
called  Ahraxtu,  a  name  having  In  it  the  number  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five.    See  Abbaxar. 

The  system  has  been  thus  briefiy  stated :  "  Basili- 
des placed  at  the  head  of  his  system  sn  incomprehen- 
sible God,  whom  he  called  non-existent  (pix  tuv\  and 
the  ineSisble  (a^pifroi),  the  attributes  of  wfaoin  he 
made  living  penonlfled  powers,  nnfblded  from  Ua  per- 
f^ion ;  as  the  Sj^rit,  Reaton,  Tkotight,  Wisdom^  and 
Potter,  who  were  the  executors  of  bis  wisdom.  To 
these  he  added  the  moral  attribates,  showing  tbe  activ- 
ity of  the  Deity's  almighty  power,  namely,  ffoiinett 
and  Peace.  The  number  seem  was  a  holy  number 
with  Basilides ;  besides  these  seven  powers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  he  sniqwsed 
seven  similar  beings  in  every  stage  of  tbe  spiritual 
world,  and  that  there  were,  like  the  days  of  the  year, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  such  stages  or  r^ions, 
which  were  represented  by  the  mystical  number  A  bras- 
as,  the  symbol  of  bis  sect.  Ftam  this  emaoatioo- 
world  sprung  the  diviiM  principles  of  I^gkt,  life,  8o^ 
and  Gi»di  but  there  was  an  empire  of  evil,  which  as- 
saulted the  divine  principles,  and  forced  a  onion  <^an-  ! 
divine  principles  opposed  to  each,  namely,  DaHcmenv*  I 
Litfht,  Dtafh  to  Life,  Matter  to  Soul,  EtU  to  Good. 
The  Divine  Principle,  to  obtain  Its  original  splendor, 
must  undergo  a  process  of  purification  befiire  it  can  ef- 
fect its  reunion  with  its  original  source ;  hence  arose  s 
kind  of  metempsychosis,  in  which  tbe  soul  pafsrd 
through  various  human  bodies,  and  even  through  an- 
imals, according  to  its  desert,  and  this  by  way  ^  pno- 
ishment  Basilides  also  supposed  the  passage  of  tbe 
soul  through  various  living  creatures,  in  wder  to  ■  '. 
gradual  development  of  spiritual  life.  The  Creator 
tbe  world  he  supposed  to  be  an  angel  acting  as  an  in- 
strument under  tbe  supreme  God ;  and  to  redeem  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  make  It  fit  Ar  eommnnioa  with 
Himself  and  the  higher  worid  of  spirits,  He  sent  down 
the  highest  .£on  (Jvoui)  fbr  the  fblfilment  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  who  united  himself  to  tlw  man  Jecns  at 
his  baptism  in  Jordan ;  but  the  Noia  did  not  sufl^r. 
only  the  man  Jesus."  The  sect  fiourished  for  a  long 
time,  and  did  not  become  extinct  till  tbe  fourth  c«i)- 
tnty.  The  newly-discovered  MS.  of  Hippolytus  (q.  v.) 
gives  quite  a  thorough  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Ba- 
silides, which  is  set  forth  by  JaooU,  In  BsMiAnSot. 
Gnoilici,  etc.  (Berlin,  1862),  and  tThlbom,  Dot  Auffi- 
dianneAe  System  (Getting.  1665).  See  alao  Neander, 
Gfnet.  Enttdckdmg  d.  vom.  Gnottiadmt  Sj/tt.  (Berl. 
1818);  Ch.  But.  i,  418  sq;  Mosfaeim,  Bid.  i,  143; 
Comm.  i,  416-424 ;  Lardner,  Works,  viil,  849  sq. :  Hat- 
ter, Bist.  dtt  GnotHciwme.  ii,  63 ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Bid.  i,  227- 
287;  Haee,  Ch«n:h  ffwtofy,  p. 694 ;  Domer,  Ann  ^ 
Ckrist,  Per.  I,  Epoch  1 ;  Gieseler,  in  Stud.  k.  Krk.  1830, 
p.  408.    See  Gnosticisu. 

Basilisk.    See  Cockatbicb. 

Basin  (in  the  old  editions  "  baeon").  The  follow- 
ing words  in  the  original  are  tiins  rendered  in  the 
English  version  of  the  KUe.  Bee  alao  Ccp;  Bom.; 
DuH,  etc. 

L  ISM,  t^gaaf,  prop.  •  txou^  fw  washing,  a  Invr 
(ExodT  xxiv,  Sh  rendered  "  ff^H^  ^  Cant,  vil,  S. 
when  Its  sbapf^H'^AtwoA^^'onnBii  navrl: 
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**  cup"  In  Isa.  xxil,  24.  lo  tiio  New  Test  (John  zili, 
6),  t^wTTip,  a  ewer  (q.  v.). 

2.  bpAor',  from  the  etymology,  a  covered dith 

or  am,  spokn  ctf  the  golden  and  stiver  veeaels  of  the 
smDctnaiy  (1  Chron.  xsvili,  17 ;  Estm  i,  10;  Tili,  87). 

8.  pi|ittl,  nmrai',  a  vase  from  which  to  fprmtfa 
any  thing;  nsoally  of  the  ncriScial  botdt  (and  ao  oc- 
casionally translated);  twice  of  wine.goblet8  ("bowl," 
-rVmos  vi,  6 ;  Zech.  ix,  IS).  It  seems  to  denote  a  me- 
tallic vessel.  The  basins  for  the  serrloe  of  the  taber- 
nacle  were  of  brass  (Exod.  xsvii,  S),  but  tboM  of  the 
Temple  were  of  gold  (2  Chron.  iv,  8). 

4.  The  term  of  the  most  general  signification  is  7|D, 
«  rjfA  (of  uncertain  etymology ;  the  SepL  renders  vari- 
ouslv),  spoken  of  the  ntoneUs  for  holding  the  blood  of 
-^-ictima  ("bason,"  Exod. xU, 22;  Jer.lli,19;  "bowl," 
2  Kings  xii,  Iff),  and  the  oil  ftc  the  sacred  candlestick 
C  bowl,"  1  Kings  rii,  60);  also  of  "basons"  tat  do- 
mestic jnirpoees  (3  Sun.  zrU,  89),  and  specially  a 
drinkiDg-"ciip"  (Zech.  ^2).  TheTargomof  Jona^ 
than  renders  it  1^  ^BO,  an  earthmuBon  tme,  hat  In 
movae  of  the  above  paisagw  it  ooold  not  ban  been  of 
this  materiaL 

(a,')  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
Anth.  Vers,  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cnp, 
&ntl  dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any,  remains  are 
known  op  to  the  pcaseDt  time,  to  exist  (riT  Jewish  eaitb- 
*.-n  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are  Taifons- 
ly  rendered  in  diArent  places.  We  can  only  conjec- 
toA  thnr  form  and  material  from  the  analogy  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  or  Assjrrian  specimens  of  works  of  the 
same  kind,  and  from  modem  Oriental  vossels  for  culi- 
nary Of  domestic  purposes.  Among  the  smalla  ves- 
■ela  tor  the  tabernacle  or  temple  service,  many  must 
hawe  been  required  to  receive  from  the  sacriflclal  vic- 
tims the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  for  purification.  Hoses, 
on  the  occasion  of  tiie  great  ceremony  of  purification 
in  the  wildemees,  put  half  the  blood  in  *'  the  basins," 
r^bftxn,  or  bowls,  and  afterward'  sprinkled  it  on  the 
people  (Exod.  xxir,6,8;  xxxix,21;  Lev.  i,  6;  ii,15; 
iii,  2,8,18;  lv,6,34;  viii,28,24;  xiv,14,25;  xvi,15, 
19  ;  Heb.  is,  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for  Solomon, 
besides  the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention  is  nuide  of 
basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  tbo  first  (D'^p'^tQ,  marg. 
b-jwU)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Chron.  iv,  8;  1 
Kings  vii,  46, 46 ;  oomp.  Exod.  xxv,  20,  and  1  Chron. 
xxvitt,  14, 17),  Joseph  us,  probably  with  great  exag- 
geration, reckons  of  ^tdXat  and  airovStXa  20,000  in 
gold  and  40,000  in  silver,  besides  an  eqoal  number  in 
each  metal  of  icparQpic,  for  the  oflbrings  of  floor  mixed 
with  oil  (_AiU.  viii,  8,  7  and  8;  comp.  Kzch,  BitL  of 
PoUery,  i,  162).— Smith,  B.  v, 

(fr.)  The  "basin"  from  which  our  Lord  washed  the 
diaciples*  feel;  viwr^,  was  prolwbly  deeper  and  larger 
tlian  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling,  1*^0  (Jer,  lit,  18), 
which,  In  the  Antb.  Vers,  "caldrons,"  Vulg.  Idietee,  is 
by  the  Syr,  rendered  basins  for  washing  the  feet  (Jtrim 
^U,  tSy   See  WAHonra  (or  Fbbt  ahd  Haitds). 

Baalia,  Isaac,  D,D.,  a  learned  Ei^Ish  iHvlns^ 
was  bom  In  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1607,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  made  prebendary  of  Durham 
1643,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland  1644.  When  the 
rebellion  broke  out  he  sided  with  the  king,  bat  was  af- 
terward obliged  to  quit  England,  and  he  then  travelled 
to  the  Levant,  etc.,  to  recommend  the  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  the  English  Church  to  the  Greeks.  In 
the  Morea  he  twice  preached  in  Qreek,  at  an  assembly 
of  the  bishops  and  ele^,  at  the  requsst  of  the  metro* 
politan  of  Achala.  He  made  acqtnintance  with  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  vidted  Jernsalem,  where  he  was 
respectfully  received  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  clergy, 
and  was  allowed  to  visit  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 


ulchre in  the  character  of  a  [wiest.  Ob  his  return  he 
was  honored  with  a  chair  of  divinity  bx  l^ansylvanla, 
and  on  reaching  England  was  restored  to  his  prefer^ 
ments.  He  died  in  October,  1676.  His  principal  works 
are,  1.  Jho  et  £ccUn<e  /Sacrum,  or  Sacrilege  arraigned 
and  condemned  by  St  Paul,  Kom.  ii,  22  (Lend.  1668, 
8vo) : — 2.  Duitriba  de  Antiqua  Eccletia  Briiamiica  Lib- 
eriate: — 8.  The  atteient  Libertg  of  the  Britamac  Ckurek 
(Lend.  1661, 8vo).  A  memoir  of  Basire,  with  liis  cor- 
respondenoe,  by  Dr.  Darnell,  was  published  in  1881 
(Lend.  8vo).— Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  78. 

Basket,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
following  words : 

1.  Sal,  (Sept.  usually  kq^voc  or  mrvpic,  as  in 
the  N.'T.),  the  most  general  term,  so  called  from  the 
(ar^of  which  It  was  originally  made;  specially  used, 
as  the  Greek  kovovv  (Hoin.  Od.  iii,  442)  and  the  Latin 
canigirum  (Virg.  jEn.  i,  701),  for  holdiag  bread  (Gen. 
xl,  16  sq.;  Exod.  xxix,  8,  23;  Lev.  viii,  2,  26,  81; 
Nam.  vi,  16, 17, 19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  breads 
basliet  is  delineated  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  JCgj/pt.  iii, 
826,  after  the  spedmens  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Rameses  III.  These  wan  made  of  gold  (oomp.  Horn. 
Od.  X,  865),  and  we  must  aasume  that  the  term  sol 


Ancient  Egjptiui  Bread-baskets  of  Gold. 


passed  from  its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  any 
vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi,  19,  meat 
is  served  up  in  a  $al,  which  could  liardly  have  been  of 
wicker-work.  The  expression  "  white  baskets,"  ^io 
^nh  (Gen.  xl,  16),  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  baskets  were  made  (Symmachns, 
Kavd  ^iyd),  at  the  white  color  of  the  peeled  sticks, 
or  lastly  to  their  bdng  "  ftill  of  bidea"  (A.  T.  margin), 
i.  e.  opin-tBoHt  baskets.  The  name  Sallai  (Neb.  xi,  8; 
xii,  20)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  manu&cture  of 
]>askets  was  a  recognised  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

2.  SAL8iLLOTH',nihpbQ,aword<tf  kindred  origin, 
applied  to  tba  baakat  nsod  In  gathering  gri^  (Jer. 
vi,  9). 


8,  Te'ne,  xra,  in  which  the  flrst-fruiU  of  the  har- 
vest were  presented  (Dent,  xxvi,  2,  4).  From  its 
being  coufded  with  the  kneading-bowl  (A.  V. "  store ;" 
Dent,  xxviii,  6,  17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also 
used  for  household  purposes,  perhaps  to  bring  the  com 
to  the  mill.  The  equivalent  term  in  the  Sept.  for  this 
and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  is  KopTaXXo^,  which 
specifically  moans  a  basket  ttiat  tapers  downward 
(iro^ufoc  ^ic  rd  rdrw,  SiUd,),  similar  to  the  Roman 
oorfru.  Hits  shape  of  basket  appears  to  have  been  fia- 
miliar  to  the  Egjiitians  (Wilkinson,  it,  401). 

4.  Kblitb',  ai^S.  so  called  from  ita  similarity  to  a 
bird-cacce  or  trap  (raproXXoc  Is  used  In  tha  latter  sense 
in  Kcclus.  xi,  80),  probably  In  '*B<''f^J^^-^??|}&  * 
lid.    From  the  etymolojr^  jiliei^lvAiSWUyneen 
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an  interwoTen  baaket,  made  of  leaves  or  rushes.  la 
Jer.  V,  87,  however,  it  u  ased  for  a  bird-cage,  which 
must  hava  been  of  open  woric,  and  probably  not  un- 
like our  own  wicker  tntd-eagea.  The  name  U  ai^lted 
to  fhiit-baskets  (Amoe  vlii,  1. 2,  where  the  Sept.  gives 
«yyof ;  Symm.  more  correctly  koXoSoc,  Vulg.  uneimu), 
Eg.vfjtiun  examples  of  which  are  presented  in  figs.  2 
and  i  (wbtcli  contain  pomegranates)  of  the  annexed 
cut. 


VariouB  t'oniu  of  Anrlent  K«7pU«c  Backet*.    From  the 
HoaumeBta. 

5.  Dnn,  or  dudag',  •^'IV^,  used  like  the  Greek 
KoKaBoc  (so  the  Sept.)  for  carrying  figs  (Jer.  xxiv,  1, 
SX  as  well  as  on  a  larger  scale  for  carr^'ing  clay  to  the 
brick-yard  (fta.  Ixxxi,  6;  Sept.  xo^voi,  Auth.  Vers. 
poU),  or  for  holding  bulky  articles  (2  Kings  x,  7 ; 
Sept.  xapraWot) ;  the  ^apa  of  thla  basket  and  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  usual  among  the  brickmakers  in 
£;<ypt  is  delineated  in  Wilkinson,  ii,  09,  and  aptly  il- 
lustrates Psa.  Ixxxi,  6.  See  Brick.  In  fact,  very 
heavy  burdens  were  thus  carried  in  Egypt,  as  com  in 
very  large  baskets  fVom  the  field  to  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  fhim  the  threshing-floor  to  the  granaries. 
They  were  carried  between  two  men  by  a  pole  resting 
nn  the  thoubkn.  See  AGRlcCLTCB<t.  In  1  Sam.  ii, 
14;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  10;  Job  xli,  20,  however,  the 
fame  word  evidently  means  pott  for  boiling,  and  ia 
tninelated  accordingly. 

In  most  places  where  the  word  basket  occurs,  we 
are  doubtless  to  understand  one  made  of  rushes,  aimi- 
lar  both  In  form  and  material  to  those  used  by  carpen- 
ters  for  carrying  tbeir  toola.  This  is  still  the  common 
kind  of  basket  throughout  Western  Asia;  and  its  uae 
in  ancient  Egypt  is  shown  by  an  actual  specimen 
which  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  carpen- 
ter's baxket,  and  contained  his  tools  (fig.  1  above). 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  baskets  are  worked  ornament- 
ally with  colore  (figs.  3,  5,  above ;  also  the  modem 
examples,  Uga.  2,  7,  below).  And  hendee  these  the 
monuments  exhibit  a  large  variety  of  hand-baskets 
of  difl^rent  shapes,  and  so  extensively  employed  as  to 
show  the  numerous  applications  of  buket-work  in  the 
remote  times  to  which  these  representations  extend. 
They  are  mostly  manufactured,  the  stronger  and  larger 
sorta  of  the  fibres,  and  the  finer  of  the  leaves  of  the 
palm-tree,  and  not  iuAvquently  of  rushes,  but  more 
seldom  of  reeda.  — Kitto,  s.  v. :  Smith,  s.  v. 
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In  the  N.  T.  baskets  are  described  under  tbe  thnr 
following  terms,  ko^voc,  mrvpi^,  and  <rapyatif.  Thi 
last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xl,  33,  in  describing  PaoT! 
escape  ttvm  Damascus:  the  word  properly  refm  f 
any  thing  twisted  like  a  rope  (^ch.  Sttppt.  791),  or 
any  article  woven  of  rope  (irXiyfut  n  U  irtwM«. 
Suid.)j  fisb-baskets  specially  were  bo  nude  (nr. 
iT^oivtotf  7r\fy/ianoy  ti'f  vwo^oy^v  lyBv^Vy  Rrm 
Mag.).    It  was  evidentlywie  of  ^larger  and  atnc^- 
er  description  (Hackett's  lUuatra.  of  Scripi.  p.  R'V 
With  regard  to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  rr- 
marked  that  ko^vo^  is  exclusively  uaed  Id  tbe  deivr^ 
tion  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  tfaooaaiid  (M^n. 
xiv,  20 ;  xvi,  9 ;  Mark  vi,  48 ;  Luke  ix,  17 ;  John 
13),  and  trtrvpi^  in  that  of  the  four  thonsand  (Matt 
XV,  87;  Marie  viii,8),the  distinction  is  most  d«finit«Ir 
brought  out  in  Mark  viii,  19,  20.    The  vm-pi^  is  ah« 
mentioned  as  the  meaoa  of  Pkul'a  eaeape  (AcU  ix,  3&\ 
The  dlflbfenoe  between  these  two  kinds  of  baAett  if 
not  very  apparent.    Thtar  construction  appears  tn 
have  been  the  same;  IVir  teo^tvoQ  is  explained  by  Sai- 
das  as  a  "  woven  vessel"  (ayyttov  wX»(o-d>.),  wbiJ' 
airvptQ  is  generally  connected  with  sowing  (trw^iiwr). 
The  ovvpii  (Vnlg.  tporta)  seems  to  have  be«n  most 
appropriately  used  of  the  provision-basket,  the  Rofrat 
^orttila,    Hcsychioa  explains  it  as  the  "  grain-basbt' 
{t6  riuv  irvpCiiv  ^yyo{,  compare  alro  tbe  exprewtn 
itlwov  dn-o  trmpidoc,  Athen.  viii,  17).    The  m^nv^ 
seems  to  have  been  generally  larger  (Etym.  Mag. 
i3a9i>  tat  KotXov  xupt}fio) ;  since,  as  uaed  bv  tbe  Bo- 
mans  (Colum.  xi,  8,  p.  460),  it  contained  manure 
enough  to  make  a  portable  hot-bed  (see  Smith's  Dki. 
of  Ckut.  Ant.  a.  v.  Copliinnfl)  ;  in  Kome  itself  it  wsi 
constantly  carried  about     tbe  Jews  (gMinmixfUut 
famimque  mpeUex,  Juv.  Sat.  lii,  14;  vi,  bit).  Giw- 
well  (Dia.  viii,  pt.  4)  surmises  that  tbe  nae  of  tk 
cophinm  was  to  sleep  in,  but  there  is  little  to  eoppctt 
this.    Baskets  probably  formed  a  necessary  article  of 
furniture  to  the  Jews,  who,  when  travelling  eithFr 
among  tbe  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  their  providons  with  them  In  favkets, 
in  order  to  avcxid  defilement. — Smith,  a.  v. 

Basle  (Btuilea),  the  capital  of  a  canton  of  tbe  same 
name  in  Switzeriand,  with  a  universi^.  In  tite 
people  of  Basle  entered  into  the  Swias  alliance  and, 
having  declared  themselves  in  &vor  ofthe  RefarmatiaD, 
drove  out  John  Philip,  their  bishop,  from  which  time  tbe 
Roman  bishops  of  Basle  made  Porentrui  their  ivadeace, 
and  the  chapter  was  at  Freiburg,  in  Broiagau.  M 
present  the  bishops  of  Basle  have  their  residence  at 
Solothum,  The  cathedral  church  contains  tbe  tomli 
of  Erasmas.  Tbe  Univer^  was  fonnded  in  14&9  br 
P<^  IHus  II,  and  has  a  fine  librar}-.  It  is  the  seat  <j 
an  active  and  prosperous  Protestant  Mlsdooaiy  Sod* 
ety.  See  HisstONS.  Tbe  bishop  was  m  prince  of 
German  emigre.    See  SwnzsKLAXD. — Landon,  Etd. 

Did.  8.  V. 

BASLE,  CONFESSION  OF,  a  Calvinirtic  coaf.*- 
sion  adopted  by  the  ProteetanttofBasle  in  1584.  (Ecu- 
'ius,  a  sh(^^  tj^^  ^«^^h|^^^iiitTodnced  ■ 
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lore  confe0^M)offiiithina^»eeGhlwMiTereilattbe 
pening  of  tlie  qmod  of  BaaU  In  Sept  liSl.  This 
tiorft  oonfenion  becBine  tbe  basts  of  tiie  Conftadon  of 
Easl«,  which  latter  waa  prepared,  probablj  by  Mjco- 
ius  (<|.  T.y,  between  1&32  and  1631.  It  wu  officially 
romolgated  Jan,  21st,  ldS4,  and  shortly  after  sent  to 
•trttsbarg  to  reftite  some  objections  of  the  theologians 
r  tJbat  place  on  tbe  articles  concerning  the  Eucharist 
L^tterofMyGOiiiiutoBiilIlDger,Octl4tb,1334).  The 
ifcie  of  the  oldest  edition,  probaUy  printed  in  IS34, 
ea<la,  Bdcamitkiuu  mmiert  hegliffen  cknttUckea  fficubent, 
«r  die  Kglch  m  Batd  hiddt.  It  is  accompanied  by 
ommentariefl  in  Latin,  which  had  tbeir  origin  proba- 
>ly-  in  the  difierent  changes  tbe  Confession  underwent 
►efore  its  final  adoption  and  publication.  These  com- 
tientariea  are  omitted  in  the  editions  after  1547.  Af- 
er  the  official  adoption  of  the  Confession,  an  order  was 
iwiTifii  to  all  dtiaats  to  assemble  In  tbe  corporations, 
md  to  declare  wbetiier  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
VOA.  nphold  this  Confession  all  means  In  their  power. 
Afterward  it  became  a  practice  in  tbe  city  to  have  the 
ITonfession  read  every  year  in  the  corporations  on  the 
EVedneaday  of  Holy  Week.  Molhansen  adopted  tbe 
utme  Confession,  fVom  whence  it  also  received  the  name 
>f  Confenio  MnUhitana  (in  tbe  same  manner  as  the 
firat  Helvetic  Confession  [q.  v.]  received,  on  account 
»f  its  having  been  prepared  at  Basle,  the  name  of  sec* 
snd  Gonfesrion  of  Bade).  It  1b  also  finuid  in  Angnsti, 
Corpua  libror.  SgmhoUcor.  Re/ormaiorum,  p.  108  sq. ; 
Hagenbach,  KntUcke  Gack.  d,  EaUtehmg  u.  d.  Sckkk- 
KtU  d.  enten  BaaUr  Confetnoa  (Basel,  1827). 

BASLE,  COUNCIL  OF,  called  by  Pope  Martin  V, 
•nd  continued  by  Eugenius  IV.    It  was  opened  on  the 
28d  of  Jaly,  1491,  by  Cardinal  Julian,  and  dosed  on 
tbe  16tb  of  May,  1448,  forty-five  Besdons  In  all  having 
been  held,  of  which  the  first  twenty-five  are  acknowl- 
ed>;ed  by  the  Gdlican  Church,    The  Ultramontanes 
reject  it  altogether,  but  on  grounds  utterly  untenable. 
Tbe  council,  in  its  thirtieth  session,  declared  that  "a 
general  council  is  superior  to  a  pope ;"  and  in  1487  £u- 
genins  transferred  its  aesdons  to  Fenara  (q.  v.).  Tbe 
council  refused  to  obey,  and  oontlnoed  Ha  sessions  at 
Basle.    The  principal  objects  fbr  which  the  council  was 
called  were  tbe  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  re- 
union of  the  Greek  with  the  Roman  Church.  Many 
of  its  resolutions  were  admirable  both  in  spirit  and 
form ;  and,  had  the  council  been  allowed  to  continue  its 
ftes«k>ns,  and  had  the  pope  sanctioned  its  ifffoceedings, 
there  would  have  ensued  a  great  and  salutary  change 
in  the  Boman  Chmdi.   Bnt  the  poww  of  the  papacy 
waa  at  stake,  and  tbe  'reibrm  iraa  snptmssed.  Its 
moat  important  acts  were  as  follows.    In  the  first  ses- 
don  (Dec.  7, 1481),  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance concerning  the  celebration  of  a  general  cooncH 
after  five  and  after  seven  years,  was  read,  together 
with  the  bull     Martin  Y  convoking  the  council,  in 
which  be  named  Julian  prerident;  ako  the  letter  of 
Eugene  IT  to  the  latter  upon  the  subject;  afterward 
tbe  sis  objects  proposed  in  assembling  the  council  were 
enumerated:  1,  The  extirpation  of  heresy;  2,  the  re- 
union  of  all  Christian  persons  with  the  Catholic  Church ; 
3,  to  affi>rd  instmction  in  the  true  &ith ;  4,  to  ajq>ea8e 
the  wan  between  Christian  prlncte ;  5,  to  reform  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members ;  6,  to  re-estab- 
lish, as  fbr  as  poedble,  tbe  ancient  discipline  of  tbe 
Chnrdi.   It  soon  appeared  that  Pnpe  Eugene  waa  da- 
tennhied  to  break  np  the  eonndl,  iriiieh  took  Tigonma 
'  measures  of  defonce.    In  tbe  Mcmtf  session  (Feb.  15, 
1492)  it  was  declared  that  the  synod,  being  assembled 
in  tiie  name  of  the  Holy  Sfdrit,  and  representing  the 
Church  militant,  derives  its  power  directly  from  our 
Lord  JeeuB  Christ,  and  that  dl  persons,  of  whatever 
rank  or  dignity,  not  excepting  the  Roman  pontiff  him- 
self are  bound  to  obey  It ;  and  that  any  person,  of 
idntsoereT  rank  or  condition,  not  excepting  the  pope, 
who  shall  refuse  to  obey  tbe  laws  and  decrees  of  tiiis 
or  of  any  other  general  coondl,  shall  be  put  to  penance 
Zx 


and  pnnisbed."  In  tlw  »emm  (April  29, 1482), 
Pope  Eugene  was  anmmoned  to  appear  before  the 
conndl  within  three  months.  In  August  the  pope 
sent  legates  to  Tindicate  bis  anthmity  over  tbe  coun- 
cil ;  and  in  the  eighth  sesdoo  (Dec.  18)  It  was  agreed 
that  the  pope  should  be  proceeded  against  canonically, 
in  order  to  dedare  him  contumacious,  and  to  visit  him 
with  tbe  canonical  pendty;  two  months'  delay,  how* 
ever,  being  granted  him  within  which  to  revoke  bis 
bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the  council.  On  tbe  16th  of 
Jan.  1488,  deputies  arrived  from  the  Bohemians  demand- 
ing (1)  Uberty  to  administer  tiie  Endiarist  In  both  kinds; 
(2)  that  all  mortal  sin,  and  especially  open  sin,  should 
be  repressed,  corrected,  and  punished,  according  to 
God's  law ;  (S)  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  preach- 
ed faithfully  by  the  bishops,  and  by  such  deacons  as 
were  fit  for  it ;  (4)  that  tbe  clergy  should  not  possess 
authority  In  temporal  mattos.  It  was  afterward 
agreed  that  the  clergy  in  Bobenila  and  Moravia  dwuld 
be  allowed  to  give  the  cap  to  the  laity ;  bnt  no  recon- 
ciliation was  made.  In  April,  14S8,  Eugene  signttled 
his  willingness  to  send  legates  to  the  conndl  to  preside 
,in  his  name,  but  the  council  refused  his '  conditions. 
In  the  12tA  tetnm  (July  14,  1433;,  the  pope,  by  a  de- 
cree, was  reqaired  to  renounce  within  sixty  days  his 
design  of  transfening  the  council  fh>m  Bade,  upon 
pain  of  being  pranonnoed  contumacious.  In  return, 
Eugene,  irritated  by  these  pmcee^ngs,  lasoed  a  bull, 
annulling  all  tbe  decrees  of  the  council  against  himself. 
Later  in  autumn,  tbe  pope,  in  fear  of  tbe  council,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  emperor  and  by  France,  agreed 
to  an  accommodation.  He  chose  four  cardinals  to  pre- 
side with  Julian  at  the  coundl;  be  revoked  all  the 
bulla  which  he  had  Issued  for  Its  dissolution,  and  pub- 
lished one  according  to  tbe  form  sent  tdm  by  tiie  coun< 
dl  [session  xlv].  It  was  to  tbe  eSSsct  that,  dtbou^ 
be  had  broken  up  the  Coundl  of  Baale  lawfully  assem- 
bled, nevertheless.  In  order  to  appease  the  disorders 
which  had  arisen,  he  declared  the  councU  to  have  been 
lawfully  continued  from  its  commencement,  and  that 
it  wouM be  BO  to  the  end;  thathe^^ffovedofalltbat 
it  had  offered  and  dedded,  and  that  he-  declared  the 
bull  for  its  dissolution  wUch  be  bad  Issued  tQ  be  null 
and  void ;  thus,  as  Bossuet  observes,  setting  tite  coun- 
cil above  himself,  since,  in  obedience  to  its  order,- he 
revoked  his  own  decree,  made  with  all  the  authority 
of  bis  see.  In  spite  of  this  forced  yielding  Engene 
never  ceased  plotting  for  tbe  dissdution  of  the  council. 
In  subsequent  aessuHia  earnest  steps  were  taken  toward 
reform ;  tbe  annates  and  taxes  (the  pope's  chief  rev- 
enues) were  abrogated ;  the  papd  authority  over  cha|^ 
ter  elections  waa  restricted;  citations  to  Borne  on 
minor  grounds  were  forbidden,  etc.  These  move- 
ments increased  tbe  hatred  of  tbe  papal  puty,  to 
which,  at  last,  Cardinal  Julian  was  won  over.  The 
proposed  reunion  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
made  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  place  of  conference 
with  tiie  Greeks.  The  council  proposed  Bade  or 
Avignon;  the  papd  party  demanded  an  Italian  dty. 
The  latter,  in  the  minority,  left  Basle,  and  Eugene 
called  an  oppodtion  council  to  meet  at  Ferrara  (q.  v.) 
in  1487.  After  Julian's  departure  the  Cardind  Arch- 
Ushop  of  Aries  presided.  In  the  Sis'  twion,  Jan.  24, 
1438,  the  coundl  declared  the  Pope  Eugene  contuma- 
cious, suspended  him  from  the  exercise  of  all  jurisdlc- 
tka  dtber  tempord  ot  spiritual,  and  prononnced  all 
that  be  should  do  to  be  nnll  and  void.  In  the  84d 
>e$tien,  June  26, 1489,  sentence  of  depodtion  was  pro- 
nonnced against  Eugene,  making  use  of  the  strongest 
possible  terms.  France,  England,  and  Germany  dis- 
approved of  this  sentence.  On  October  SO,  Amndeus 
(q.  v.),  duke  of  Savoy,  waa  elected  pope,  and  took  the 
name  of  Felix  V.  Alphoiso,  king  of  Aragon,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  recognised  Felix,  as  also  did  the  Univerdties 
of  Germany,  Paris,  and  Cracow ;  but  Fnnce.  E^fdMi^ 
and  Scotiand,  while  they  adraoKdadgdUtfe>kilU£^ 
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aftlM  Connctl  of  Bule,  coatinned  to  recogniM  Eugene 
u  the  lawfiil  pope.  Pope  Eugene  dyinK  fimr  ytm 
alter,  Kicbolaa  V  wu  elected  in  hb  etead,  uid  recog- 
nieed  by  the  irhole  Chnrch,  whereopnn  Felix  T  re- 
nottoced  the  pontificate  in  1440,  and  thne  the  Khism 
ended.  For  the  acts  of  the  council,  see  Manii,  vols. 
29  to  31.  See  also  Wesaeoberg,  Conrilien  <U$1&  md 
16  Jahrkvnderl,  2  vols. ;  Binterim,  Dtiii$che  National 
(etc.)  ConcUioL,  vol.  iii. — Laodon,  Sfanuai  ftfCotmeSi, 
71  {  Palmer  On  lie  (Mrdi,  pt.  iv,  ch.  xi ;  Hosheim; 
Ck.  Hit.  ««it  XV,  pt  U,  11 ;  Banks,  Bid.  of  Piracy, 
1,86,243. 

Basle,  M8&  of.    See  Basilban  UANCSCBtPT. 
Bu'matb  (Heb.  Bamtatk',  T\'Q-^^tfragTumt')^  the 
nana  of  two  women. 

1.  (Sept.  Bafff/uid.)  One  of  the  wives  of  Esan 
(Gen.  xxri,  S4 ;  zxxvi,  3, 4, 10, 18,  "  Bashehatu")- 

2.  (Sept.  Batri^i/uid.)  A  daughter  of  Solomon,  and 
wife  ot  Ahimaaz,  the  viceroy  in  Naphtali  (1  Kings  iv, 
15).    B.C.  post  1014. 

Basnage,  the  name  of  a  French  flunlly  which  has 
produced  many  distinguished  men.  (See  Haag,  La 
France  PratettatUe,  ii,  5-15.) 

1.  Bkkjamin,  was  bom  at  Carentaa  in  1580,  and 
during  fifty'One  yean  was  pastor  of  the  chnrch  which 
his  father  had  held  at  Carentan.  He  attended,  as 
provincial  depu^,  nearly  all  the  synods  of  the  Prot^ 
estant  churches-  of  France  held  during  his  lifetime. 
He  presided  over  the  assembly  held  at  Rochelle  In 
1622,  which  decided  on  rc-^tsting  the  king.  He  also 
signed  the  project  of  defeiuo  under  the  title  of  "Hod^ 
ratear  Ajotnt,"  and  went  to  England  to  solicit  aid. 
On  the  termination  of  boatilitlMi,  Baan^^  retoroed  to 
France,  and  was  appt^ted  deputy  to  the  synod  at 
Charenton,  162S.  The  seal  witU  wlikh  he  maintained 
the  reformed  religion  rendered  him  mi  object  of  in- 
creasing suspicion  to  the  court.  The  king,  by  a  de- 
cree, fort)Bde  him  to  take  part  in  the  synod  of  Charen- 
ton in  1681.  Thia  synod  made  remonstrancea  against 
this  decree  so  fiwcibly  that  the  conrt  yielded,  and  Bas> 
nage  was  admitted  to  the  synod,  in  which  ho  exercised 
great  influence.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  na- 
tional synod  at  Alen^on  in  16S7.  He  died  !n  1662, 
His  principal  work  was  a  treatise  on  the  Chnrch  (Z)e 
ratai  nn6/e  et  wvkible  de  fi'sflite,  etc.,  Rochelle,  1612, 
8vo).  He  left  imperfect  a  work  against  the  worship 
crfthe  Virgin. 

2.  Amtoiioe,  eldest  ami  of  Benjamin,  was  Isom  in 
1610.  He  was  minister  at  Bayeux,  and  during  the 
renewed  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  placed  in  the  prison  of  Havre  de 
Grace ;  but  his  flrmness  remained  unshaken.  After 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  escaped  to 
Holland  in  16^5,  and  died  in  1691  at  Za^lwn,  in  which 
I^oce  he  had  held  a  pastoral  charge. 

3.  Samubl  (de  Flottemanville),  son  of  Antolne,  was 
bom  at  Bayeux  In  1688.  He  preached  at  first  in  his 
native  place,  hut  escaped  with  his  father  to  Holland  in 
1685,  He  died  a  preacher  at  Zutphen  in  1721.  His 
principal  works  were  —  L'Hitfmre  de  la  ReU^tm  da 
Eglite*  Rrformks  (Rotterdam,  1690,  2  vols,  fol.,  repub- 
lished 1699)  -.-De  Rfbtu  SaerU  et  EccltMotlicU  exer- 
eitaAmm  Higtonohcrilicm  (Jt^mX.  1692, 1717, 4to);— 
AmuirtPiAitlco-EcdenadKitmmonmDCXLVa  Catare 
AuguHo  tti  Pkocam  (Rotterdam,  1708,  8  vols,  fblio). 
Both  theae  works  contain  masteriycritidsma  on  Baro- 
nlus. 

4.  Jacqqbs,  de  Beamal,  eldest  son  of  Henri,  was 
bom  at  Rouen,  August  8tb,  1658.  He  was  early  sent 
to  study  at  Saumur  ander  Le  Yhm ;  thence  he  went 
to  Geneva  and  Sedan,  where  hia  marter  was  the  cele- 
brated Jurieu.  In  1676  be  became  a  minister,  and 
married  in  1684  a  daughter  of  Pierre  Dumonlin.  Upon 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to  Ro'- 
terdam,  and  in  1691  be  was  appointed  a  minister  at  the 
Hague.   Voltaire  declared  him  fit  to  be  minister  of 


st^  for  the  kingdom.  He  died  December  3Sd,  17^ 
Hia  principal  works  are — 1.  Hatoire  de  V  EgHse  difm 
Jitmi-Ckrisl  jtuqn'a  pritent  (Rotterdam,  1699,  2  toIl 
fol.),  a  work  in  high  repute : — ^2.  Hittmre  dr  la  SeHgiM 
dee  Eglmt  Bf/ormies  (ibid.  1690,  2  vok.  4ta).  Tb«M 
two  works  were  published,  ttq^ether  with  great  addi- 
tions and  alterations,  at  Rotterdam,  1721,  6  vols.  8to  ; 
and  with  still  greater  augmentations  in  I72S,  in  2  vok. 
4to.  The  latter  work  is  a  reply  to  Boesnet's  roru- 
titmt: — 8.  ffiitoin  dee  Jt^fe  depme  Jenu-Ckrut  jmqt  A 
pretent  (1706, 6  vols.  ISmo,  and  ine;  In  15  vols.  l&no). 
a  work  <ii  vast  learning  and  research,  which  the  AtM 
Dnpin  reprinted  anonymously  at  Paris,  with  great  al- 
terations and  mntilations.  Thia  caused  Ba^uge  to 
publish  a  work  in  vindication  of  liis  claim  to  the  his- 
tory. There  is  an  English  translation  by  Taylor 
(Lend.  1708,  fbi.)  made  from  the  first  edition : — 4.  J«- 
tiquita  Judt^qatt  (aa  a  supplement  to  the  tnatiae  of 
Coneus)  (1718,  2  vols.  8vo>:— 5.  iKnertalMNB  Uttoriqmt 
$ur  la  Dueli  et  la  Ordra  de  CAemfens,  a  enriooa  wcrk. 
reprinted  with  the  Bitloire  de*  Orire$  dt  Cht9airm 
(1720,  8vot  4  vols.):— 6.  La  Comwmtiom  Sainie  (1668, 
in  18mo).  A  Mcvenlh  edition  was  published  in  1706, 
with  the  addition  of  a  book  on  the  duties  of  those  who 
do  not  communicate.  This  work  was  ao  much  liked 
by  othtfs  besides  Proteatanta  that  it  waa  printed  at 
Rouen  and  Brussels,  and  used  by  Rtmianista : — 7.  Hl*- 
toire  de  fAncie»  et  du  Nouvem  Teilament  (Amst.  liOa, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  often  reprinted,  and  recommended  by  the 
Abb4  Lenglet  to  readers  of  the  Roman  Commaoion. 
Basnage  also  reprinted  in  1727  the  great  collection  <J 
Canisius,  entitied  Thetaunu  MomanetUonttn  EcrieMuti- 
eonm  et  I/utoi'itoTiim,  and  he  wrote  various  other  roinsr 
wn-ka — Bioff.  Umi».  iii,  488 ;  Laodon,  Eed.  Diet,  ii,  77. 

9.  Hekri  (de  BeaHral),  brother  of  Jacqcbi,  was 
bom  at  Rouen,  August  7, 1656,  and  followed  the  prof«^ 
sion  of  his  father.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
Nantes  in  1687  he  took  refuse  in  Holland,  and  died 
there,  March  29, 1710,  aged  54  years.  He  wrote  Traili 
de  la  Toleramx  da  Region  (1684,  ISmo),  and  edited 
VHutoirt  det  Omragei  det  Bavam,  a  widely-circalated 
Journal,  wliicb  was  commenced  In  September,  1687, 
as  a  continuation  of  Bayle's  Xtmrdla  de  la  RfpmbHq** 
dee  LeUra,  and  terminated  in  June,  1709 ;  It  ccnrist* 
of  24  vols.  12mo.  Basnage  publiohed  in  1701  an  in- 
proved  edition  of  Furetiire's  Dicti-  narj;  the  Dic^tn- 
naire  de  TVrvoux  (1704)  is  partly  a  reprint  of  this  work, 
without  mention  of  the  name  of  either  Fnretttn  or 
Basnage.— Hoefer,  Bioff.  GewrcJe,  iv,  687-690. 

Bason.   See  Babih. 

Baas,  Edward,  D.D.,  PnAeatant  Epiecopal  iaiimp 
of  Massachusetts,  waa  bom  at  Dorchester,  Nov.  33, 
1726.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1744,  and,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  teaching,  was  licensed  as  a  Congr^a- 
tional  minister.  In  1752  he  Joined  the  Church  of  En(^ 
land,  was  ordained  in  England,  and  became  pastor  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.  In  1796  he  was  elected  luahop, 
and  consecrated  in  1707.  His  episcopal  duties,  with 
those  of  his  parish  at  Kewhuryport,  were  diligaitly 
discharged  until  he  became  enfeebled  by  disease.  He 
died  S<it.  10, 2808.— Spn^e,  ..iiiiH^  v,  144. 

Bu'aa  (Btnnrd  v.  r.  BmnraO*  oao  oftba  loMlitith 
family-heads  whose  "sons'*  (to  tlie  number  of  SS8)  re- 
turned ftom  the  captivity  (1  Eadr.  v,  16) ;  eridentiy 
the  Bezai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  tezta  (Exra  ii,  17; 
Neh.  vii,  28). 

Baaaoa,  the  name  of  several  Romans  mentioned 

by  Josephus. 

1.  Cfciutra,  a  knight,  and  probably  qoastar  la 
B.C.  69  (Ocero,  oif  AH.  U,  9).  He  esponacd  Pompey's 
cause  in  the  civil  war,  and,  after  the  battle  (rf  Phan^- 

lia  (B.C.  48),  fled  to  Tyie,  of  which  he  at  length  gain. 
I  ed  possession.    He  defended  it  snccessfblly  against 

Sextus  C»sar,  the  governor  of  Syria,  whom  be  troarli- 
'  erously  caused  to  be  slain  (Joaephus,  Ant.  itv,  11 ; 
i  War,  i,  10, 10).L,cH9:aft^>«««d'Wta^Glbed  famwlf  a* 
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prztOT  in  Apamc*  (B.C.  46),  which  he  defended  against 
Aotistiiu  YfltDS,  but  wu  finally  brought  to  sabmis- 
wm  bj  Caasins,  B.C.  48.— Smith's  Diet.  ofOau.  i9icy. 

2.  X.iictuc8,  ooounander  of  tlw  fieet  of  Tltclliiu 
B.C.  70,  vbich  he  betrayed  to  Vespasian,  by  whom 
ba  was  sent  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Campania 
(Ticitaa,  Hitt.  ii,  100;  iU,  12,  86,  40;  Iv,  3).  He  was 
ttie  successor  of  Cerealie  Vitelliiuina  as  Roman  legate 
in  Judea,  where  he  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Herodium 
and  Hachmis  (Joseph.  AiU.  y^^l  and  A). 

3.  See  Vbmtidibs. 

Baa'taX  (BatrSaO,  one  of  the  fiunily-heads  of  the 
tanple-serrants  whose  "sons"  are  said  to  have  re- 
tamed  fttnn  tlie  exile  (1  Esdr.  t,  81) ;  evidently  the 
Bbsai  (q.  v.)  of  the  geaiune  texts  (Ezra  ii,  49;  Neb. 

Bastard  (noOuu,  one  bom  out  of  wedlock),  (L)  the 
rcoderiog  in  tba  Aath.  Ten.  of  the  Heb.  "^T^?  (mom- 
kt\  pollmted\  which  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xxiii.  2  and 
Zech.  ix,  6.  But  Hidiaelb  (i/of.  Ree/U,  U,  §  139)  reada 
the  word  with  a  different  pointing,  so  as  to  malce  it 
a  ampoand  of  two  words,  Ola,  meaning  (fan,  de- 
fm  of  a  atnngtrt  implying  the  stain  that  would  be 
cut  upon  the  nation  by  granting;  to  such  a  stranger 
the  citizen-Tight  Some  understand  by  it  the  oifiipriag 
efproadtates;  but  they  forget  that  proetitotes  were  ex- 
jHenly  ftrUdden  to  be  tolerated  tqr  the  law  of  Moses 
{Lev.  xiz,  39;  Deut  xziii,  17).  The  most  probable 
nnjectare  is  that  which  applies  the  term  to  the  off- 
tpring  of  heathen  prostitutes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pilotine,  since  no  provision  was  made  by  Moses 
■ttainst  their  toleration  (Potter,  Archaol.  i,  364),  and 
«iu>  w«re  a  sorl  of  priestesses  to  the  Syrian  goddess 
Atlarle  (comp.  Num.  xsv,  1  sq. ;  Oesenlns,  Comment. 
A  Jtaiaa,  ii,  839;  Hos.  iv,  14;  1  Kings  xiv,  24;  xv, 
li;  xxii,47;  2 Kings xxUi, 7 ;  Herodot.  1, 199).'  That 
Ukts  existed  such  bastard  offi>pring  among  die  Jews 
ii  proved  by  the  history  of  Jei^thah  (Judg.  xi,  1-7), 
wtu  on  this  account  was  expelled  and  deprived  of  his 
pitrimony  (Kitto).  It  seems  (Heb.  xii,  S)  that  natural 
children  (t-iiSoi)  among  the  Jews  received  little  atten> 
tioa  from  the  fisher.  In  the  former  of  the  above  pas- 
M«ss  (Dent.  xxUi,  2X  iOegitiniate  oflbpring  in  the  or- 
dinary Hnae  (Sept.  h  irofjv%,  Vulg.  de  tcorto  mtta, 
iM  to  the  Oriental  iateriffcteni,  as  also  the  rabbins) ; 
'nt  «o  severe  a  curse  could  hardly  with  justice  rest 
spou  such,  and  there  is  no  countenance  for  sDcb  a  view 
in  the  Jewish  custom  of  concnbinage.  See  Coxcu- 
■m.  In  the  latter  pasnge  (Zeeh.  iz, «;  Sept  dXXo- 
^nnic)  It  b  doubtless  used  in  the  sense  of fortigner, 
psdioting  the  conquest  of  Ashdod  by  the  Jews  in  the 
ttae  of  the  ICaecabees,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
^  tnbeequent  heathen  invaders. 

fii.)  IVrsons  of  illegitimate  birth  are  incapable,  by  the 
wwQ  law,  of  recrtving  any  of  the  minor  orders  with- 
stt  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop;  nor  can  they,  in 
the  Latin  Church,  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  or  to 
baeficea  with  core  of  eonls,  except  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  pops.  However,  the  taking  of  the  monaaUc 
mws  enaUes  such  a  one  to  leceive  holy  orders  with- 
•nt  Aspsnsation ;  but  persons  so  ordained  cannot  be 
I'lraoced  to  any  ecclesiastical  digni^  without  dispen- 
'iitan.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
iuKt,  a  bastard  cannot  be  admitted  to  orders  without  a 
■liipnisation  from  the  queen  or  archbbhop ;  and  if  he 
ttkc  a  benefice,  he  may  be  deprived  of  it  till  anch  dis- 
f*n«»o  be  obtained^Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  81. 

Butfaolm,  CHBUTorHBR,  a  Daoiah  Oieologian, 
|"n  at  Copenhagen  1740^  waa  a  nun  of  great  faiflaence 
"  wdMhsUcal  aflMrs  in  Denmark.  He  wrote  several 
*orks  (In  a  rationalistic  vein)  of  great  learning,  e.  g. 
f<  VirtSrSiAr  ^pioii  (Coponh.  1784) ;-Vftrf»«:4«  Gt- 
(Copeab.  1777-82,  8  pamy.-BUt.-philM.  Tn. 


teratdnmgm  fl&.  dfs  nSg.  tufiUo*.  Mamngm  d.  dUetten 
vmer  (OqMnb.  180SO.-^er»«,  RaiAJEii^^.  1, 718. 

Bastinado  (cr  heating)  has  always  been  of  univer- 
sal application  as  a  punishment  of  minor  ofibncea  in  the 
East,  and  especially  in  Egypt    It  appears  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Heb.  idirase  •^'OVO  ike'bet  muar', 
"rod  of  correction"  (Prov.  xxii,  16).   See  Rod.  The 
punishment  of  beating  with  sticks  or  rods,  termed 
"scourging"  (Levit  xix,  SO)  and  "chasttsing"  (Deut 
xxii,  1^  waa  very  oommon  among  the  Jow^  and  te 
ordained  ia  the  law  for  a  variefy  of  olfonces.  Thus 
stripes,  the  rod,  etc,  frequently  occur  for  punishment 
of  any  kind  (Prov,  x,  18;  xxvi,  3).    The  dignih'  or 
hi{h  standing  of  the  person  who  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  this  punishment  could  not  excuse  him  tnm 
its  being  inflicted.    He  waa  extended  upon  the  ground, 
and  blows  not  exceeding  fbrty  ware  applied  upon  his 
back  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  (Deut  xxv,  2;  8). 
This  punishment  is  very  frequently  practised  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day,  with  thb  diflhienoe,  bowever, 
that  the  blows  were  formerly  inflicted  on  the  back,  but 
now  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.    China  has  aptly  been 
said  to  be  governed  by  the  stick.    In  Persia,  also,  the 
stick  ia  in  continual  action.    Men  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  are  continually  liable  to  lie  beaten,  and  it  ia  by  no 
means  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  highest  and  most  con- 
fldential  persona  In  the  state,  in  a  moment  of  dlsplea^ 
nre  or  caprice  in  their  royal  master,  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  tveaters  of  carpets,  who  thrash  them  with  thetr 
sticks  as  if  they  were  dogs  (J'ict.  Bible,  note  on  Exod. 
vi,  14),    Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  military  as 
well  as  civil  cases,  minor  oflfencea  were  generally  pun* 
isbed  with  the  stick — a  mode  of  chastlsenMnt  still  great- 
ly in  vogue  among  the  modem  InhaUtanta  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  and  held  in  such  esteem  bjr  them  tint, 
convinced  of  (at  pobaps  by)  its  efficacy,  they  relate 
"ibi  descent  fttim  heaven  as  a  blessing  to  mankind." 
If  an  Egyptian  of  the  present  day  has  a  government 
debt  or  tax  to  pay,  he  stoutly  per^sts  In  fais  inaltility 
to  olitain  the  money  tQI  he  has  withstood  a  certain 
number  of  blows,  and  considers  himself  compelled  to 
produce  It;  and  the  ancient  inb^)ftanta^  if  not  under 
the  rule  <rf  their  native  princes,  at  least  In  the  time  of 
the  Boman  emperors,  gloried  equally  In  the  obstinacy 
they  evinced,  and  the  difficulty  the  governors  of  the 
country  experienced  in  extorting  from  them  what  tbey 
were  bound  to  pay;  whence  Ammlanus  Harcellinus 
tells  ns,  "an  Egyptian  blushes  if  be  cannot  show  nn* 
meroos  marks  on  Ua  body  that  evince  his  endeavors 
to  evade  the  duties."   The  bastinado  was  inflicted  on 
both  sexes,  as  with  the  Jews.    Men  and  boys  were 
laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  frequently  held  by 
the  hands  and  feet  while  the  chastisement  was  admin- 
istered; hut  women,  as'tbey  sat,  received  the  stripes 
on  their  back,  which  was  also  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
a  man.    Nor  waa  it  unusual  for  the  superintendents 
to  stimulate  laboiers  to  their  work  by  the  pennasive 
powers  of  the  stick,  whether  engaged  in  the  field  or 
in  handicraft  employments ;  and  boys  were  sometimes 
beaten  without  the  ceremony  of  prostration,  the  hands 
being  tied  behind  their  back  while  the  punishment  was 
applied.   It  does  not,  bowever,  appear  to  have  been 
from  any  respect  to  the  person  that  this  less  nsual 
method  was  adopted ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  class 
of  the  community  enjoyed  a  peculiar  privilege  on  tbeee 
occasions,  as  among  the  modem  Moslems,  who,  ex* 
tending  their  respect  for  the  Prophet  to  fais  distant  de- 
scendants of  the  thirty-sixth  and  ensuing  generations, 
scruple  to  administer  the  stick  to  a  Atrkff  until  he  has 
been  politely  fornished  with  a  mat  on  which  to  pros- 
trate his  guilty  person.    Among  other  amusing  privi- 
leges in  modmi  Ezypt  Is  fhat  conceded  to  the  gran- 
dees, Gt  officers  of  high  rank.   Ordinary  culprits  are 
punished  by  the  hand  of  persons  nsnally  employed  on 
snch  occasions;  bat  a  b^,  or  the  govMtfdr  of  a  dU- 
trfet,  can  only  receive  his  ebadlMiii«i^^*tHUU|t- 
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of  a  pacha,  and  the  aristocratic  dabou  (mam)  is  Kubst:- 
tuted  for  the  tuI^  stick.  Thia  ia  no  trifling  privi- 
ItgB'.  U IwconMaflillyifMpvaMrf Upon  tbeauflbrar,  and 
renders  him,  long  after,  senrible  m  the  peculiar  hmior 
he  has  enjoyed ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  an  iron 
mace,  in  form  not  very  unlike  a  chocolate-mill,  is  a 
distinfiui  mode  of  punishing  men  who  are  proud  of 
their  rank  (Wilkinson,  Ahc  ^  i,  210  Bq.  abridgm.). 
See  Flaosllatiom. 

The  poniahment  of  tj/mpammn,  rv/nravifffi6c,  or  beat- 
ing upon  the  ^jm^xnitim,  was  practised  by  Antiocbus 
toward  tlie  Jewa  (2Haee.  tI.  19^  28;  comp.  Tcr.  80; 
Autfa.  Vers,  ''lament"),  and  i>  referred  to  by  Paul 
(Heb.  id,  85;  Auth.  Vers,  "tortured").  The  "tym- 
pannm"  was  a  wooden  frame,  probably  so  called  from 
resembling  n  drum  or  timbrel,  on  which  the  sufferer 
was  fastened,  and  then  beaten  to  death  with  sdcka. 
See  CoBPonAL  [HrLicrioss, 

Baston,  GniLLAnHB-AirDRB-REKB,  a  French  So* 
nunist  divine,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  Not.  29, 1741.  Af- 
ter coinideting  his  atudiea,  he  became  professor  of  the- 
(dogy  at  Ron  en,  emigrated  during  the  Berolation,  and 
on  his  return  became  grand-Ticar  of  Rouen.  In  1818 
Im  was  made  bishop  of  S^z,  but  had  to  give  np  his 
see  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  He  died  at  St. 
Laurent,  Sept.  26, 1825.  Among  his  published  works 
are  Court  de  ThidoffU  (Paris,  1778-1784);  Let  EiUn- 
vuet  du  Pt^  GaaganeUi  (1777, 12mo) ;  Pnmirejotimee 
deM.VoUaind(miPtaan Monde (1719, IZmo);  VM^ite 
de  France  etmtre  if.  h  Mtiitn  (2  vda.  8to,  1821-1821). 
— Hoeftr,  Biog.  GMnife,  iv,  726. 

Bantwiok,  Joair,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Writtle,  Ea- 
•ex,  1598,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.D.  at  Padua,  and  settled  at  Colchester,  as 
physician,  in  1624.  During  the  rest  of  his  life  he  seems 
to  hare  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  tlieological  study 
and  controversy.  His  first  publication  was  Elencktu 
reliff.  papittica,  tn  qua  probatur  ueque  Apottolicam,  nequt 
Calh^attL,  imo  neque  Honumam  ette  (Leydon,  1624). 
His  next  was  Flagetbm  Ponlifywm  et  Efiieoponim 
(Lend.  1685,  and  a^in  1641).  This  wwk  greatly  of- 
fended tbe  bt^wpa ;  be  was  fined  £1000,  forbidden  to 
practice  medicine,  and  imprisoned.  In  prison  he  wrote 
Apolog^etu  ad  Prompt  (1638,  8vo),  and  The  Xeio  IM- 
wy,  hi  iriiich  he  sharply  censured  the  Ushops.  This 


made  matters  wotm,  and  he  was  condemned  tn  a  fM 
of  ^£5000,  to  ttie  pillory,  and  to  lose  liis  can.  He>»l 
kept  in  a  prison  in  the  Sciliy  Islands  till  1640,  «hH 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  released  htm.  He  if- 
terward  wrote  several  bitter  pamphleta  agmst  ! 
pendency,  such  as  Indepemdeiuy  mot  God'm  Ordmmfi 
(Lend.  1645);  RouHitg  eflhe  Armgo/SeOaritmO^ 
He  died  aboat  1650  (?).— Darling,  Qrdap.  BMioyvfk- 
ica,  1, 196;  Hoeftir,  Biog.  GMraite,  iv,  736;  AJBboH. 
Dictionary  of  Avion,  1, 189. 

Bat  (SlV??,  aUdleph';  Sept.  vurrcpi'c;  SyriacTfa ' 
peacoci')  occurs  in  Lev.  xi,  19;  Dent,  xiv,  18;  Isa-a. 
20:  and  Baruch  vi,  22.  In  Hebrew  the  word  inplir- 
"  fiyiag  in  the  dark,"  which,  taken  in  connection  vii 
the  aeiitonce,  "  Moreover,  the  &af  and  e*-ery  crrffm 
tMng  that  fiieth  is  unclean  unto  yon ;  they  shall  net  bt 
eaten,"  is  so  clear,  that  there  cannot  be  a  mistake  re>  I 
specting  the  order  of  animals  meant,  though  to  mcC- 
era  zoology  neither  the  species,  tbe  genus,  nor  em 
tbe  famiiy  is  thereby  manifested :  the  injnnction  mw^  ' 
ly  prohibits  eating  bats,  and  may  likewise  inclcd; 
some  tribes  of  insects.  At  fint  sight,  animals  so  £■ 
minntivc,  lean,  and  repugnant  to  tbe  senses  ma.*t  ap- 
pear scarcely  to  have  required  tbe  legislator's  attea- 
Uon,  but  the  &ct  evidently  showa  tbat  there  were  « 
the  time  men  or  women  who  ate  animab  cU«artl  wid 

\  bats,  a  practice  still  in  vogue  in  the  great  Austnlatin 
islands,  where  the  (higivorous  Pteropi  of  the  baipr  « 

I  goblin  family,  by  seamen  denominated  flying-dn^ 

I  and  erroueousiy  vampires,  are  caught  and  eaten;  hii 

I  where  the  tosectivwous  true  bats,  aoch  as  tbe  gesm 
common  in  Europe,  are  rejected.  Smne  of  the  qnci» 
of  harpies  are  of  the  bulk  of  a  rat,  with  from  three  to 
four  feet  of  expanse  between  the  tips  of  the  win^: 

I  they  have  a  fierce  dog-Uke  head,  and  are  n«iHy  ill 
marked  with  a  space  <k  rnfDUs  hair  &nm  the  ftir^Ks>l 
over  the  neck  and  along  the  back  (Kitio).  Per  a  dt- 
scription  of  the  various  kinds  of  beta,  see  the  Pomj 
Cydopcedia,  s.  v.  Cheiroptera. 

'  In  the  foregoing  enumeration  ol  unclean  anun^ 
the  bat  ia  reckoned  amoog  the  birds,  and  sntA  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moat  obvious  classlfl cation ;  bat  nod- 
em  nataralists  have  shown  that  it  has  no  real  aAnrty 

I  with  birds.  It  is  now  included  in  tbe  class  of  mamndf- 
eions  quadrupeds,  characterized  by  having  tbe  ifp- 
mentary  membrane  extended  over  the  bones  of  tht 
extremities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  win'  < 
capable  of  sustaining  and  conveying  them  t  hnragh  i) ' 
air.  The  name  of  Cheiroplem,  or  band-winged,  ht* 
therefore  been  bestowed  on  this  order.  It 
a  great  number  of  genera,  species,  and  varietwe ;  tltrr 
are  all  either  pnrely  insectivorous  or  insecti-frn^vc- 
rous,  having  exceedingly  sharp  cntting  and  acuKk 
tuberculated  Jaw  teeth,  and  the  whole  race  is  aottnr- 
nal.  They  vary  in  i^se  from  that  of  the  smaDrft 
common  mouse  up  to  that  of  tite  vampire,  or  gigsatk 
temate  bat,  whose  body  la  as  large  aa  that  of  a  sqiir- 
Tel.  The  smaller  spedee  are  abnodantly  dbtrihetrd 
over  the  globe ;  the  latger  seem  to  lie  confined  to  wsnn 
and  hot  regions,  where  they  exist  in  great  nnmhrv 
and  lie  veO'  id^ractiytf^'^t&k^lca.   The  pcre'.^ 
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luectlTonNU  speciea  render  great  service  to  mankind 
br  tbe  defltntctioD  of  vast  namben  of  inBacts,  Thicli 
thty  panue  with  great  eegemem  is  tbe  morning  and 
craning  twilight.  Daring  the  daytime  they  remain 
taapended  their  binder  hooked  claws  in  the  lofts 
of  banui,  in  btdlow  or  thiddy^ved  trees,  «tc.  As 
winter  apfvoaehes,  in  eold  dinutes,  they  seek  shelter 
in  cavoTM,  Tanlts,  ruloons  and  deserted  buildings,  and 
■imilar  retreats,  wbm  they  cling  together  in  large 
dusters,  and  remain  in  a  torpid  condition  nntil  the  re- 
timing spring  recalls  them  to  active  ezertknia.  In 
tbe  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  allaaion 
is  made  to  caremt 
tnd  dark  places, 
tnte  TespeitilionU 
ix,  or  insect-eating 
bita,  similar  to  the 
Eanpean,  are  clear- 
ly dedgnated. 

Tbe  well-known  habits  of  tbe  bat  aSbrd  a  forcible 
QlaUratkMi  of  a  portion  of  the  fearful  picture  drawn 
by  baiah  (ii,  20)  of  the  day  wbeo  tbe  Ixird  gholl  arise 
"to  shake  terribly  the  earth :"  "A  man  shall  cast  his 
idub  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold  to  the  moles  and  to 
tbe  bats,"  or,  in  other  words,  carry  bis  idols  into  the 
duk  caverns,  old  raina,  or  desolate  places,  to  which 
ke  himself  shall  flee  for  refuge ;  and  so  shall  give  them 
vp,  sad  relinqoish  them  to  the  filthy  animals  that 
qoent  socfa  places,  and  have  taken  posse  bsSod  of  them 
as  tbeir  proper  haUtadon.  Bats  are  very  common  in 
the  East  (Kitto,  Pict.  SibU,  note  on  Isa.  ii,  20).  Layard 
(ViMcfA  end  Babylon,  p.  307)  describes  his  visit  to  a 
irarcrn  on  the  banks  of  the  Khatiour  swarming  with 
bats.  '^Flying  toward  the  light,"  he  adds,  "tbese 
noiaome  beasts  compelled  ns  to  retreat.  They  clung 
to  our  clothes,  and  our  bands  could  scarcely  prevent 
them  settling  on  our  faces.  The  rustling  of  their 
wings  was  like  tbe  noise  of  a  great  wind,  and  an  abom- 
in^le  stench  aroib  trtm  the  recesses  of  the  cave." 
They  are  also  found  delineated  upon  the  Egyptian 
Dunoments  (Wilkinson,  i,  282,  284,  abridgm.)-  Sev- 
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eral  species  of  these  animals  are  fonnd  in  Egypt,  some 
of  which  occur  doubtless  in  Palestine.  Mobmut  Rmp- 
pelH,  VetpertiHo  juputrdltu  var,  AegypHiu,  V.  tmrUia 
var.  Aegifpt.,  T<^^hotaia  perforabu,  Sy^erU  TMxaax, 
lOunopoma  fncropkyUtm,  ^inolopkii*  fidens,  occur  in 
the  tombs  and  pyramid!  of  Egy[^    Sea  Zo<h<oqt. 

Bataneea.   See  Bashax. 

Batohelder,  0«qrge  W.,  a  M'ethodist  Eidscopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jane  16, 1886.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Pennington  Seminary,  N.  J.,  and 
afterward  was  engaged  as  classical  tescfaer  at  Case- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  In  1857  be  entered 
tbe  itinerant  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  Here  his  preaching  made  an  extraordinary 
impression,  and  Princeton  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.M.  His  next  appointment  was  State 
Street,  Trenton,  and  bis  last  Bayard  Street,  N.  Bnma- 
wick.  He  died  of  consnmptkm  at  Prlncetm,  March 
80, 1866.  He  was  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  of 
deep  (de^,  <tf  fine  culture,  and  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence. — Mmuta  of  Cmferauxi,  1864,  p.  20. 

Batchelder,  Willi  am,  bom  at  Boston,  March 
25,  1768,  was  a  Baptist  minister  of  considerable  note. 
His  parents  dying  when  ho  was  but  18,  he  began  a 
roving  life,  in  the  contse  of  which  he  had  many  re- 
markable adventures ;  among  others  was  the  being 
elected  captain,  or  master  of  a  ship  which  had  lost  Ita 
officers,  before  he  was  16.  Becoming  connected  with 
tiie  Baptist  Cborch,  after  some  years  spent  in  preach- 
ing, he  was,  in  1796,  ordained  pastor  of  a  charcb  at 
Berwick,  which  place  he  cbose,  it  is  said,  "  as  the  least 
attractive,  where  the  greatest  good  could  be  done." 
In  1805  Mr.  Bati^elder  removed  to  Haverhill,  where 
he  Ubored  till  bis  death,  April  8,  1818,  which  was 
caused  by  over-exertion  in  raising  funds  for  Water- 
ville  College.  Mr.  Batchelder  was  a  man  of  fine  pres- 
ence and  of  great  popularity. — Sprague,  AnnaU,  vi, 
319. 

Battt,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  1708, 
educated  at  Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
in  1731  became  rector  of  Deptford.  He  died  1776, 
having  published  A  Ra^omde  of  the  IMerat  Doefrim 
of  Original  Sin  (Lond.  1766,  8vo),  with  a  number  of 
occasional  sermons. — Darling,  Cyd.  Bibl.  i,  197. 

Bate,  Jolins,  brother  of  James,  bom  about  1711, 
and  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Sutton,  and  died  1771.  He  was  an  In- 
timate friend  of  Hutchinson,  whose  ethical  principles 
he  imbibed  and  defended.  He  wrote  An  Inquiry  into 
Ihe  SimilUuiUf  of  God  in  0.  T.  (Lond.  1766, 8vo)  -.—Tite 
Integrity  of  the  ffebrm  Text  vindicaUd  offoimt  Kenmcott 
(Lond.  1764,  8vo):— J  ffew  TnuulatiM  of  the  Penta- 
tetich.  Kith  NoUa  (Lond.  1778, 4!lo\  "so  literal  as  to  be 
nearly  unintelligible"  {Monthly  Aw.);  with  several 
conboverdal  essays  against  Warbniton,  and  minor 
tracts. — Darlings  s.  v. ;  AlUbone,  s.  v, 

Bateman,  Jambs,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Maryland  1775,  converted  in  1800,  enter- 
ed the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence in  1806.  located  In  l^tI4,  re-entered  in  1817,  and 
preached  until  his  death  in  1880.  As  a  man  he  was 
amiable,  urbane,  and  generous ;  as  a  Christian,  gently 
candid,  and  fttll  of  charity ;  as  a  preacher,  sound,  ear- 
nest, and  warm ;  and  as  a  presiding  elder,  discreet, 
firm,  and  wise.  His  life  was  uraful  and  loving,  and 
bis  death  triumphant. — Minute)  of  Conference  ii,  118. 

Bates,  lie  wis,  an  American  Methodist  minister, 
died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  March  24, 1865,  aged  85  years. 
He  was  adescendant  in  the  seventh  generation  of  John 
Rogers,  the  martyr.  At  the  age  of  thhteen  be  was 
converted,  and  in  1801  be,  with  two  others,  Joined  the 
Methodist  EfMscopal  Church  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  thus 
originating  Uie  church  in  that  place,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  18(^  he  consecrated  hhnself  to  ~ 
In  1804  be  was  admitted  oiP'lltiit<Uy^^ 
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Conference;  in  1806  be  was  admitted  Into  foil  con- 
nection in  tlie  New  England  Conference,  and  ordain- 
ed deacon  Biihop  Aabory,  and  appointed  to  Tuf- 
tonlmrongh,  which  waa  set  off  from  the  New  York 
Conference.  In  1807  he  wna  at  Scarborough  and 
Uvormore,  He. ;  in  1608,  ordained  elder,  and  sta- 1 
tinned  for  the  third  time  at  Tuftonborongh ;  in  1809,  ; 
Pembroke ;  1810,  Rimard,  Vt. ;  1811, 1812,  Saliabnry  ■ 
and  Greenland  CircniL  In  1813  he  located.  In  1817  ! 
he  was  readmitted  to  the  New  England  Conference, 
and  sent  to  Vershire  Circuit,  VL ;  1618, 1819,  Landaf^ 
N.  H. ;  1820,  New  London  Circuit.  In  1821  lie  was 
appointed  to  Norwich;  1822,  Warwick,  R.  I. ;  1623, 
1624,  Banutable,  Mass. :  1825, 1826,  WeUlleet;  1827, 
1828,  Salem,  N.  H. ;  1820,  Easton  and  Stonghton ; 
1880,  Easton  and  Bridgowater;  1881,  Bristol,  R.  I.; 
18  Mansfield  ^  1833,  1834,  East  Weymonth;  1636, 
Suugus;  1836,  1837,  Pembroke  ;  1838,  1839,  Scitnate 
Harbor ;  1840,  K.  W.  Bridgewator,  etc.  j  1841,  Taan- 
too  Flnt  Church ;  1842,  Nantucket ;  184S,  Falmoath ; 
1844,  S.  Dartmouth;  1845,  Pembroke;  1846,  1847, 
West  Sandwich ;  1848,  HuU  and  Cohasset ;  1849,  Chil- 
nurk,  Martha's  Yinejrard.  This  was  his  last  appoint- 
ment from  the  Conference.  In  1850  be  asked  a  super- 
annuated relation,  and  located  in  Taunton,  where  he 
remained  Ull  his  death,  beloved  and  respected  hy  all 
who  knew  him.  His  ministry  was  every  where  ef- 
fective, and  many  were  converted  to  God  through  bis 
labors;  among  them  several  who  became  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  He  was  ^ty-one  ymn  a  preach- 
er, forty-two  of  which  were  spent  as  an  itlaersnt, 
moving  almost  yearly,  most  of  the  time  with  a  large 
family.  During  the  years  he  was  superannuated, 
whenever  hts  health  would  admit  he  was  active  in 
visiting  the  churches,  [ovaching,  and  attending  prayer 
and  cLua.meetingi. — Clavtiait  AdoocaU^  May  18,1W5; 
JftoN-et,  1806.  p.  48. 

Bates,  WJUlam,  D.D.,  a  learned  Koneonformiet, 
was  bom  in  1625,  place  unknown.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  D.D.  in  1660. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Charles  II,  and  was  also,  far  some  time,  minister  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  from  whence  be  was  «|]ected  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at 
tlie  Savoy  Conference  in  1660  for  reviewing  the  Litnr- 
gy,  and  assisted  In  drawing  up  the  exceptions  against 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was  likewise  choecn 
on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  together 
with  Dr.  Jacomb  and  Mr.  Baxter,  to  msnage  the  dis- 
pute with  Dr.  Pearson,  afterward  bishop  of  Chester,  Dr. 
Gunning,  afterward  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Sparrow, 
afterward  triaimp  of  NiHwlch.  The  object  of  thia  con- 
ference was  to  persnade  the  dissidentB  to  fell  in  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Church  of  England  in  regard 
to  its  rituals  and  ceremonies.  But  to  the  reasonings 
of  Gunning,  who  seemed  disposed  to  forward  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Church  of  England  and  Rome,  Dr. 
Bdtes  urged  that,  on  the  very  same  grounds  on  which 
tbey  imposed  the  crucifix  and  surplice,  they  might 
brlDK  In  holy  water,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  poperj'. 
Dr.  Bates  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord-keeper 
Bridgman,  Lord-chancellor  Finch,  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
hum,  and  Arohbishop  Tillotson.  He  was  oflered  the 
deuuerj*  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  at  the  Restoration, 
but  he  declined  the  ofler ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Cala- 
my,  he  ml^'t  have  been  afterward  ndsed  to  any  bish- 
opric In  the  kin^m,  conid  he  have  conformed.  He 
resided  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Hacknev,  where 
be  died  19th  July,  1699.  According  to  Calainy,  "he 
was  generally  reputed  one  of  the  bext  orators  of  the 
day,  und  was  well  vened  in  the  politer  arts  of  learn- 
ing,  which  so  seasoned  his  conversatinn  as  to  render  it 
highly  entertaining  to  the  more  sensilile  part  of  man-  '■ 
kind.  His  apprehension  was  quick  and  clear,  and  his  ; 
reasoning  fecultgr  acute,  prompt,  and  expert.  His 
judgment  was  penetrating  and  solid,  stable  and  firm.  I 
Hla  memory  waa  aingnUrly  tenackma,  and  tamtfy  I 


Impaired  at  the  period  of  his  death.  Hla  langup 
was  always  neat  and  fine,  but  unafiected.  His  mclbsd 
in  all  his  discourses  would  bear  the  test  of  the  aetemt 
Bcmtiny."  Dr.  Batcp  was  one  of  the  best  tbeub^ksl 
writers  of  Us  time;  bis  /fanwwy  ^Ae  Dnime  A  ttr^a 
in  the  Work  of  Ma»'$  Redea^km  is  still  AtmmStj 
popular,  and,  in  fact,  all  his  writings  are  in  detniuL 
They  are  collected  in  his  Wlwie  Worha,  vitk  a  MrmM. 
by  Farmer  (Lond.  1815,  4  vols.  8vo). — Jones,  ClriiL 
Bjoy.p.80;  AlUbone, /Ticf.  o/'MwAon^  i,  141. 

Bath.  SoeBA-raE. 

Bath  (Heb.  and  Chald.  id.,  Pa,  Sept.  yobfS„ 
mirvXij;  occurs  1  Kings  vii,  26,  88  ;  2  Chron.  ii,  10; 
iv,  5;  Isa.  v,  10;  Ezek.  xlv,  10,  14;  £zr»  vii,  23),  a 
Hebrew  measure  for  liquiii,  as  wine  and  (ul,  equal  to 
the  EPHAH  for  things  dry  (Ezek.  as  abon),  each  being 
the  tenth partofaHOMBB(Ez«k.asnboTe).  .  Inl^ 
xvi,  6,  the  Greek  form  ^liroc  occurs,  wbere  it  Is  render- 
ed "  meMure."  According  to  Josepbns  QSomcX  1 
contained  72  ttaiarn  {AM.  viil,  2,  9).  Its  ocdinaiy 
capacify  appears  to  bare  been  8  galls.  S  qta.  See 

MSABDBBS. 

Bath  {Ba^wMd^  kst>  Wells  (,WeBia^  FontoM,  an- 
cientir  Tud  agtoit),  a  diocese  of  the  Chnrch  of  Enf^and, 
combhiing  tha  two  ancient  sees  of  Bath  and  Well^ 
which  were  united  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  episcopal  residence  and  chapter  are  now  at 
Wells;  the  chapter  coosista  of  the  den,  fbnr  caaov 
residentiary,  a  precentor,  treasurer,  three  arcfadMeins, 
a  sub-dean,  forty-four  canons  non-resident,  and  tm 
minor  canons.  The  united  dioceses,  which  cootsta 
the  whole  county  of  Somerset  except  Bedminater  and 
Abbots-Leigh,  contain  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
benefices.  Tbe  present  Idshop  is  Lord  Auckland,  ap- 
pointed in  1864. 

Bathe  (in  Heb.  yn";,  radtaU',  Gr.  XoAw).  Tb* 
bath  is  in  tbe  East,  on  account  of  the  hot  climate  and 
abundant  dust,  constantly  necessary  for  the  praerva- 
tion  of  health,  especially  the  prevention  of  eutuwou 
disorders;  hence  it  was  among  tbe  Jiebrews  one  of 
the  first  purificative  duties  (Neh.  iv,  and  ia  certain 
cases  of  (Levitical)  uncleanness  it  waa  positively  pre- 
scribed by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xlv,  8  sq. ;  xr,  5,  IS. 
18;  xvH,16;  xxii,6;  Num.xix,19i  Dent,  xxiii. 
being  treated  as  a  part  of  religion,  as  with  tbe  sadent 
^^tians  (Herod,  ii,  87)  and  modem  Mohammedans 
(Niebuhr,  Amm,  ii,  47 ;  Betckr.  p.  89).  Tbe  ivn 
bathed  not  only  in  streams  (Lev,  xv,  IS ;  2  Kings  v, 
10 ;  on  Exod.  ii,  6,  comp.  St.  Irwin'a  TYtw.  p.  272  tq.). 
but  also  in  the  houses,  Uie  court-yard  of  which  alwayj 
contained  a  bath  (2  ^m.  xi,  2 ;  Sosan.  ver.  15) ;  sod 
in  later  times,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Roman^i  (Pot- 
ter, Gr.  Archaoi.  ii,  654  ;  Adam's  Rom.  A)iliq.  n, 
214  sq. ;  comp.  Fabric.  Bibllogr.  Antiq.  p.  1006X  there 
were  likewise  pnblic  baths  (Talmud  T'^iCtm'S)  hi  tbe 
cities  of  Judna  (Jowphns,  Atd,  xix,  7,  5;  Mishoi, 
A'edor.  v,  5;  comp.  Miteaatk,  ri,  15;  SuMith,  8,  ii 
Bdba  Bathra,  iv,  6),  as  In  tbe  East  at  preeant  Aeie 
nniveisally  are  (aee  tbe  descriptions  In  Mariti,  i,  13: 
Arvieox,  U,  42;  T^oUo,  p.  672;  Rnesell,  1, 173  sq.; 


Anehmt  Fgyptbm  Ladr  In  the  Bath  wltb  her  Attanteiia. 
FIr  l.The  )iid7.  neated  on  a  mat  or  carpet;  £,  An  attwdaat 
holdtnc  a  fltiwerand  Mipportlngher;     Rnha  ber  am  wM 
t)ie  hand,  w  In  Uie  moilwn  TarkWi4«w^  FMri  wain 
over  her;  •.TaUa^l^tf^arT 
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>*OhssoD,  i,  364  tq. ;  Lane,  Mod.  ^ypt.  cfa.  xvl),  And 
'-Usees  had  bathing-rooma  (Joseph.  Ant.  xlv,  16, 18). 
n  places  of  •  mised  populaUon  the  Jews  resorted  to 
he  heathen  baths  (Hishna,  Aboda  Sara,  iii,  4;  see 
^iRCDMcisiox,  and  comp.  Otho,  Lfx.  Rabb.  p.  78), 
lesidea  water,  persons  (females)  sometimeB  used  hraa 
or  ceremooial  cleansing  (Mishna,  Poach,  U,  7).  In 
ike  manner,  the  modem  Arabs,  in  the  fhUure  of  water, 
iniversally  perform  their  InstniiUons  \iy  mbbing  them- 
lelves  witfi  ttad,  a  osaga  that  has  been  thought  (Ro- 
lenmOlIer,  MargeaL.  iii,  228  aq.)  to  explain  Naaman 
:he  Syrian's  request  of  some  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Pales- 
tine (2  Kings  V,  17).— Winer,  i,  180,     The  cere- 
monial law  also  prescribed  bathing  after  mourning, 
which  always  icnplied  defilement  (e.  g.  Rath  ill,  8;  2 
Sam.  xii,  20).    The  hfgb-prieat  at  his  inangnratioo 
(Lev.  xiii,  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement,  once  before 
each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvl,  4,  24),  was  also 
to  bathe.    This  the  rabbins  have  multiplied  into  fen 
times  on  that  day.   Maimon,  {Conttit.  de  VasU  Sonet, 
■v^i  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  the  high- 
priest  in  bathing.    There  were  bath-rooms  in  the  later 
Temple  over  the  chambers  Abtine*  and  ffapparBoh  for 
the  priests'  use  (Lightfoot,  Dacr.  of  Temp.  24).  With 
sanitoty  bathing  anointing  was  customarily  joined ; 
the  climate  making  both  these  essential  alike  to  health 
and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added  the  nse  of  per- 
fume (Sasan.  17;  Jud.  x,  8;  Esth,  ii,  12),  The 
**pools,'*  such  as  that  of  Siloam  and  Hezekiab'a (Keh, 
iii,  16,  16;  2  Kings  xz,  20;  laa.  xxi!,  II;  John  i;;,7), 
often  shelteied  by  porticoes  (John  r,  2),  are  the  first 
indlraUons  ve  have  of  public  bathing  accommodation. 
£ver  since  the  time  of  Jason  (Prideaox,  ii,  168)  the 
Greek  usages  of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an 
allnaion  in  Josephus  (Xovaafifvo^  oTpamaTtKbtTtpov, 
War,  i,  17,  7)  seems  to  imply  the  nse  of  the  bath 
(hence,  no  doubt,  a  public  one,  as  in  Rome)  by  legion- 
ary soldiers.    We  read  also  of  a  castle  Inxnrioosly 
provided  with  a  volume  of  water  in  ita  court,  and  of  a 
Herodian  palace  with  spadons  pools  adjoining,  in 
which  the  guests  continued  swimming,  etc.,  in  very 
hot  waatber  from  noon  till  dark  ('Toseph.  ArU.  xii,  4, 
II ;  XV,  8,  8).   The  hot  b^hs  of  Tiberias  (Pliny,  v, 
15),  or  more  strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb,  Oitomatt. 
MOafi,  query  AifiaO  ?  Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Cal- 
lirrhoe,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were 
much  resorted  to  (Reland,  i,  46;  Joseph,  Ant.  xviii, 
2;  xvii,  e,  6;  War,  I,  88,  5;  Amm.  UarceU.  xiv,  8; 
Stanley,  p.  S7fi,  295).   The  parallel  customs  of  an- 
cient EgTlit,  Greece,  and  Rome  are  too  well  known  to 
need  spedal  allusion.    (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Ant.  s,  v.  Balnen;  Laurie,  Soman  or  Tvrlath 
Bath,  Edinb,  1864.)— Smith,  s,  v.    See  Water. 

Bather,  Edward,  A,M,,  an  English  divine,  born 
in  1779,  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  became 
vicar  of  Meole  Brace  1804,  and  afterwatd  archdeacon 
uf  Salop.  Died  In  1847.  He  published  Sernwtu,  chief- 
lypratiieal  (Lond.  8  vols.  8vo,  1840),  which  are  pnused 
in  the  j8n(u&  Critic  (i^  164), 

Brnth-GaUim  (t3''!cS-na,  "daughter  of  Gallim," 
Isa,  X,  80).   See  Gallim. 

Bath-Kol(^ip~ra,  daugihtero/the  whm),  arabUn- 
ical  name  for  a  supposed  mcnlar  voice,  which  Jewish 
wrtten  regard  as  inferior  in  authority  to  the  direct  reve- 
lation that  the  O.  T,  prophets  enjoyed  (Vltringa,  C^rv. 
Saer.  ii,  338),  although  the  Targum  and  Midrash  affirm 
that  it  was  the  actual  medium  of  divine  communication 
to  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc.  (Re- 
land, ^  at.  Sacr.  pt.  ii,  ch.  ix),  Neither  are  the  Jewish  au- 
tboritiea  agreed  aa  to  what  the  Batb-Koi  Itself  ms,  many 
nobbdning  that  it  was  merely  the  «*o  of  the  divine  ut- 
terance (BaxtorC  Lex.  Tabn.  a.  v.  ns).  Some  scholars 
bore  incorrectly  rendered  the  term  "daughter-voice," 
^nghter's  voice  (Home,  Jntrod.  iv,  149;  Jennings, 
Jemth  Antiq.  bk.  i,  ch,  vi).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Josephns  alludes  to  the  Batb-Kol  in  the  annunciation  to 


Hyrcanus  that  bis  sons  bad  conqttered  Antlochns  (Anf. 
xiii,  10,  3),  and^^e  awful  warning  voice  in  the  Tem- 
ple prior  to  iU  destruction  ((Kor,  v,  b,  S);  but  these 
and  other  instances  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  dignity 
required.  Plideaux,  however,  classes  them  all  with 
the  heathen  species  of  divination  called  Soriet  Vigili- 
ana  (Cvnaection,  ii,  354),  and  Lightfoot  even  considers 
them  to  be  either  Jewieh  fables  or  devices  of  the  devil 
(//or.  Heb.  ad  Matt,  iii,  17).  Yet  instances  of  voices 
from  heaven  very  analogous  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  as  that  which  was  instru- 
mental in  making  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  which  exhorted  Polycarp  to  be  of  good  courage 
(Eusebius,  Hitt.  Eccl.  vi,  II ;  iv,  15).  See  Danz,  De 
Jilia  vocit  (Jen,  1716 ;  also  in  Menschcn's  Noe.  Tat.  ex 
Talmude  ilbatr.  p.  351-S78) ;  H&ner,  De  h'lp  TS  (Jen. 
167S) ;  MetzW.  Do  was  jSSa  (Jen.  1678). 
Bafhra.   See  Misrha. 

Bath-rab'bim  (Heb.  Bttfi-mMtW,  6''9?-P9, 
daiigfOer  of  raang;  Sept.  translates  Uterally  dvyarijp 
iroWwv),  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  anctenk 
city  of  Heshbon,  by  (Vs)  which  were  two  "  pools,"  to 
which  Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  (Cant 
vii,  4  [5]).  The  "Gate  of  Bath-rabbim"  at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  costom,  be  the  gate 
pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only  place  in 
this  neighborhood  at  all  resembling  Bath-mbbim  in 
sound  is  Rablwh  (AntmoK),  but  the  one  took  of  which 
we  gain  any  intelligence  as  remdning  ti  Haihhon  ir 
on  the  otmoaito  (S.)  side  of  the  town  to  Amman  (Pnw 
ter,  HaiMod^  p.  S98).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Bath'-sheba(Hflb.£bak^''6(^  •syi^-r'^,daugk- 
lero/'theoacA,oroj''jsMti [sc. years];  Sept Bi|pira|dij, 
Joeephns  Btidini/j^ :  also  S^TS,  Batk-Shu'&,  an- 
other form  of  the  same  name ;  Sept.  as  before ;  1  Cbren. 
iii,  6;  in  ch,  11, 8,  this  form  Is  translatod  "daughter  of 
Shua"  in  the  English  version),  daughter  of  Eliam  (2 
Sam,  xl,  8)  or  Ammiel  (1  Chron,  iii,  6),  the  grand- 
daughter of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam,  xxiil,  84),  and  wlft 
of  Uriah.  She  was  seduced  by  King  David  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  then  engaged  at 
tbeBiegeofRabbah(2Sam,xl,4,fi;  Psa.li,2),  B.C. 
1085.  The  child  thus  bom  in  adultery  became  ill  and 
died  (2  Sam,  xii,  15-18).  After  the  lapse  of  the  period 
of  mourning  for  her  husband,  who  was  shun  by  the 
contrivance  of  David  (xi,  15),  she  was  legally  married 
to  the  kin^  (xi,  27),  and  tmre  him  Solomon  (xii,  24 ;  1 
Kings  i,  II ;  ii,  18 ;  comp.  Matt  i,  6).  It  Is  probaUe 
that  the  cnmi^'  of  Ahithophel  toward  David  was  in- 
creased, if  not  caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him 
upon  his  family  in  the  person  of  Rath.«heba.  The  other 
children  of  Bath-sheba  were  Shiraea  (or  Shammuah), 
Shobab,  and  Xathan,  named  in  2  Sam.  v,  14 ;  1  Chron, 
iii,  5.  When,  in  David's  old  age,  Adonijah,  an  elder 
son  by  Haggith,  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own  &■ 
vor  tho  succession  promised  to  Solomon,  Bath-sheln 
was  employed  by  Natlian  to  inform  tha  king  of  the 
conspiracy  (1  Kings  i,  11, 16,  S8),  After  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  requested  permls. 
sion  of  her  son  for  Adonijab  (q,  v.)  to  take  in  mar- 
riage Abisfaag  (q,  v,)  the  Shnnamito.  B.C.  1016.  This 
permission  was  refused,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  (1  Kings  i,  24, 26),  See  David, 

Bath-sfaflba  is  said  by  Jewiidi  tradition  to  liave  com- 
posed and  recited  Prov.  sxxl  by  way  of  admpnitlon 
or  reproof  to  her  eon  Solomon  on  bis  marriage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  (Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Com,  a  La- 
pid,  on  Prov.  xxxi).  The  rabbins  describe  her  aa  a 
woman  of  vast  information  and  a  highly-cultivated 
mind,  to  whose  education  Solomon  owed  much  of  hie 
wisdom  and  reputation,  and  even  a  great  part  of  the 
practical  philosophy  embodied  Id  his  Proverbs  (q.  v.). 

A  place  is  ittll  shown  at  Jerusalem,  called  "  the 
Pool  of  Bath-aheba,"  as  being  the  spot  where  si 
seen  bathing      David,  bae>B>1aeaiify  ' 
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evidently  deatltute  of  uty  claim  to  antiquity  (^BiMiolk. 
Sacra,  1843,  p.  88) — KUto,  a.    ;  Smifb,  8.  v. 

Bath'-sbojl,  a  variation  of  tlw  name  of  Bath-shb- 
BA  (q.  ▼.)•  mother  of  Solomon,  occurring  only  In  1  Cbr. 
iii,  It  is  periiaps  worth  notice  tlut  Sbna  was  a  Ca- 
naanlte  name  (coup.  I  Chr.  ii,  8,  and  Gen.  xxxviii,2, 12, 
where  "  Bstli-Bhaa"  is  really  the  name  of  Jodah's  wife), 
while  Bath-sheba'i  ori^nal  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

Bathtur8t,Heiiry,LL.D.,bi8hopof  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, was  bom  in  1744,  and  was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  New  College,  Oxford.  He  was  made  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1775 ;  and  bishop  of  IIor< 
wicb,  1806.  He  died  in  London,  1887.  His  publica- 
tions were  few,  conditlng  of  CAarget  to  hb  clergy, 
occasional  iSermoiM,  and  a  Letter  to  WUber/orce,  1818. 
His  Memoirs,  by  Archdeacon  Bathurst,  appeared  in 
1837, 2  vols.  8vo ;  with  Supplement  in  1842, 8vo.— Dar- 
ling, Cy.  .at&.  i,  203;  AUibone,  Diet.  o/AvUion,  i,  141. 

Bathurst,  Ralph,  an  English  phydcian  and  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Northampton,  1620.  Hav'ing  studied 
physic,  he  was  made  a  naval  surgeon  under  Cromwell; 
but  after  tba  return  of  Charles  II  lie  gave  himself  to 
divinity,  and  was  appwnted  chaplain  to  die  king.  In 
1664  be  was  elected  president  of  Trinity  College ;  in 
1670,  dean  of  Wells ;  in  1678,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford;  in  1688,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1691  he  revised  the  see  of  Bristol ;  died 
in  1704,  He  published  Pralectionet  de  Retpirationf, 
16M;  A>inyhiMfAe/)«(Kf(an  account  ofAnne  Green, 
executed  in  1650,  and  restored  to  lifb),  1651, 4to;  and 
several  Latin  poems. — Warton,  Lift  Batlixrtt,  1761, 
8to ;  Xew  Gen, B'mg.  JXet.  ii,  84. 

Batb-SOOharl'aa  {BaiKaxapia  v.  r.  Josephns 
BcS^axflfiia ;  for  the  Heb.  n^:T  T\'^S,I/oiueQfZfch- 
ariaX),  a  place  named  only  in  I  Mace,  vi,  32,  3S,  to 
which  Judas  Maccabnns  marched  from  Jerusalem,  and 
where  be  encamped  for  the  relief  of  Bethsara(Betbzur) 
when  the  latter  was  besieged  by  Antiocbus  Eupator. 
The  two  places  were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph. 
AtU.  xii,  9,  4),  and  tbe  approaches  to  Bath-zacharias 
were  intricate  and  confined  (Joseph.  War,  1, 1, 5;  and 
compare  the  passage  cited  above,  from  whlc^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  JoMphna  knew  the  spot).  Thla  description 
is  met  in  every  respect  by  tbe  modem  Bett-JSahariek, 
which  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  nine  miles 
•north  of  Beit-Sur,  "on  an  almost  isolated  promontory 
or  tell,  jutting  out  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  con- 
nected with  tbe  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck  be- 
tween the  Iwads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  ftonnlng  tbe 
only  place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregnable  poaition"  (_Later  Retearchet,  p.  283,  284). 
Tbe  place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west  of  the 
Hebron  road,  between  four  and  five  miles  south  of 
Hebron. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Bethzdk. 

Batman,  Stephbn,  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Broton,  Somerset,  in  1637,  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, became  chaplain  to  Abp.  Paricer,  and  died  in 
1587.  Hepablished7l6  7Van^ylHl/V^rMi,"analIe. 
gorico-theological  romance"  of  human  life  (1560, 4ta); 
A  Critttdl  Glau  ofChriatian  Reformation  {1569,  4to); 
Jogfiil  NeKt  out  rt/"  llelvttia,  dr daring  the/all  of  the  Pa- 
pMD^nity  (1570,  8vo) ;  Trtatite  againtt  Umry  (1675, 
8vo) ;  Goldm  Book  of  the  Leaden  Gods  (1677) ;  The 
Doom,  loaminff  aU  men  to  Judgment  (1681,  8vo). — Rose, 
Bioff.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  AUibone,  Did.  o/Authort,  i,  141, 

Battelle,  Gordon,  D.D,,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Newpwt,  Ohio,  Kov.  14, 1814. 
He  entered  Marietta  College  in  18S8,  and  graduated 
at  Alleghany  College  in  1840.  Tn  1842  he  was  licensed 
to  preach ;  and  from  1848  to  1851  he  was  head  of  an 
academy  at  Clarksburg,  Va,  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
ordained  deacon  in  1847,  and  elder  in  1849,  From  1861 
to  1860  he  labored  efficiently  as  preacher  and  presiding 
elder.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conferences 
of  1856  and  1860.   His  influence  in  Western  Vifginia 


was  very  great,  and  on  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  vMSm 
in  1861,  he  was  called  to  serve  as  visitor  to  the  mflhar 
camps.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  vtiicb  ' 
framed  tbe  Constitution  of  West  Virginia,  and  to  luE^  j 
more  largely  than  to  any  other  man,  is  due  tbe  slolt  | 
tion  of  slaveiy  in  that  region.    In  November,  1861.  be  i 
was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  1st  Va.  Regiment,  and  coi- 
tittued  in  the  service  till  his  death  of  typhoid  fever, 
Jan.  7, 1862.— Jfutufe*  ^Con/ereaces,  1883,  p.  S4. 

Battering-ram  P9,  bir,  a  lamb,  Ezek.  iv,  3: 
xxi,  22 ;  and  so  Josephus,  KfnAci  Wtf,  ill*  7i  19,  where 
tbe  instmment  is  described ;  but  Sept.  in  tbe  abon 
passages  distinctively  /icA«m»nc  >  Tat:g,  and  KimcU. 
ibn^  ''TTQ),  a  military  engine  for  forcing  a  breach  is 
walls  (comp.  1  Mace.  xHl,  4^  of  veiy  bi^  antiqnily, 
being  in  use  by  the  Babylonians  (Eaek.  1.  c),  and  ap-  . 
parently  still  earlier  by  the  Israelites  in  the  siege  of  ' 
Abel-Beth-Maacbah  (2  Sam.  xx,  15) ;  it  may  hare 
been  one  of  tbe  "  engines"  of  wa»  employed  by  Uz- 
ziah,  kingof  jDdah(2Chron.  xxvi,  15).   This  machine 
was  a  long  beam  of  strong  wood,  usually  oak.  One 
end  was  made  of  iron,  shaped  like  a  ram's  bead,  and 
when  driven  repeatedly  and  with  great  force  againft  , 
the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortification,  either  perced  it  er  [ 
battered  it  down  (see  Dlod.  Sic.  xii,  28;  Pliny,  v3, 
57,  p.  416,  ed.  Hard. ;  Vitmv.  x,  19  [IS],  2).    Then  i 


were  three  kinds  of 
battering^ams;  (1.) 
One  that  was  held 
in  auepenrion,  like 
a  scale-beam,  by 
means  o/t  cables  or 
chains  in  a  framo  of 
strong  timber.  This 
m  ust  ha ve  been  easy 
to  work  and  of  gr«at 
power,  as  a  very 
heavy   body  sus- 


pended in  tbe  ail  Oidin«iy  Betterinrram. 

requires  no  great 

strength  to  move  it  with  much  force.  (2.)  In  so- 
other kind  of  ram,  the  mighty  instmment  acted  upf  o 
rollers,  and  its  power  appears  to  have  been  vert 
great,  altbou^  it  must  have  been  worked  with  men 
labor  than  the  preceding.  (8.)  There  was  anotber 
nun,  which  was  not  snspmided  or  nxranted  on  rolkn. 
but  borne  and  worked  by  manual  strength.  Tbe  ms' 
chine  was  generally  covered  by  a  movable  ehed  or 
roof,  which  protected  tbe  men  by  whom  it  was  workrf. 
It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  momentum  of  a 
tering-iam  28  inches  in  diameter.  180  feet  long,  with 
a  head  of  a  tbn  and  a  half,  wdghing  41,113  poD^d^ 
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nd  TForked  a  tbousaad  men,  would  only  be  eqiml 
o  a  point-bUnk  shot  from  s  thirty-six  pounder.  The 
am  was  used  by  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jenualem, 
Jid  also  by  TItns,  with  terrible  force,  in  the  final  de- 
tructloB  of  that  city  (Ezek.  and  Joaephns,  nt  sap.), 
[t  was  a  fiivorite  method  of  attack  by  the  Romans 
'aoB  Smith's  Did.  of  Clam.  Aatiq.  »,  v.  Aries),  and  no 
ieas  so  -with  the  Bab}- Ion  una  (I^yard'a  AmmmA,  U, 
!74).     SeeExoiXE;  Wab;  SiBOB. 

Battie  (properly  ri^n^S,  miltAamak',  7r6\iftoc). 
riioutch  the  Hebrews  in  their  mode  of  ctinducting  war- 
like operations  varied  soDMwlwt  In  the  course  of  ages, 
mA  are  elsewhere  shown  to  have  been  swayed  by  the 
practice  of  greater  and  more  military  natioiu,  still,  trom 
the  period  when  the  Institation  of  royalty  gave  rise  to 
an  organized  system,  it  was  a  maxim  to  spare  the  sol- 
diers all  unnecessary  fatigue  before  an  engagement, 
and  to  supply  them  liberally  with  food.    Their  arms 
were  enjoined  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  when  drawn 
up  for  battle  they  formed  a  line  of  solid  squares  of  a 
hnndred  men,  each  square  being  ten  deep,  and  with 
Baffl<^ent  interval  between  to  allow  of  ftcUi^  In  mov&- 
ments,  and  the  sllni^ers  to  pass  through.   The  archers  ' 
may  have  occupied  the  two  flanks,  or  formed  in  the . 
rear,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  commander  on  I 
the  occasion ;  but  the  slingera  were  always  stationed  in 
lite  rear  until  they  were  ordered  forward  to  impede  s 
hostile  approach^  or  to  commettcetlieengBeeineDt,8oni». 
what  in  the  manner  of  modem  sklmdshers,  Hean- 
time,  while  the  trumpets  wilted  to  sound  the  last  sig- 
nal, the  king,  or  his  representative,  appeared  in  his 
sacred  dress  (rendered  in  our  version  "  the  l>eauty  of 
holinesa"),  except  wb^n  he  wished  to  remain  unknown,  ; 
as  at  Hegiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22) ;  and  proceeded  to  j 
make  tlie  Anal  dispositioDS,  in  the  middle  of  his  chosen  j 
bravee,  attended  by  priests,  who,  by  their  exhortations,  I 
animated  the  ranks  within  hearing.    It  was  now,  we 
may  suppose,  when  the  inemy  was  at  hand,  that  the  j 
xlingers  would  be  ordered  to  pass  I>etween  the  Intervals  j 
of  the  line  of  solid  squares,  open  their  order,  and  with 
shouts,  let  fly  their  stone  or  leaden  missiles,  unUl,  by 
the  ^aduol  approach  of  the  opposing  fkints,  they  would  | 
tie  hemmed  in,  and  be  recalled  to  the  rear  or  to  cover 
A  flank.    Then  would  come  the  rignal  to  charge,  and  , 
the  great  shout  of  battle;  the  heavy  Infiuitry,  receiv- 
ing the  order  to  attack,  wonid,  under  cover  of  their 
fihielda  and  levelled  spears,  press  direct  upon  the  (W>nt 
of  the  enemy ;  the  rear  ranks  might  then,  if  so  armed, 
cast  their  second  darts,  and  the  archen  from  the  rear 
shoot  high,  so  OS  to  pitch  the  arrows  over  their  own 
main  line  of  speannen  Into  the  dense  maatea  beyond 
them.   If  the  enemy  broke  thnmf^  the  Intervals,  we 
may  Im^ne  that  a  Ihie  of  charioteers  in  reserve, 
breaking  from  thdr  position,  mlLrht  in  part  charge 
among  the  disordered  ranks  of  the  fbe,  drive  them 
back,  and  &cilitate  the  restoration  of  the  oppressed 
masses,  or,  wheeling  round  a  flank,  fall  upon  the  en- 
emy, or  be  encountered  by  a  similar  manneuvre,  and 
peihaps  repulsed.    The  king,  meanwhile,  surrounded 
by  his  princes,  posted  close  to  the. rear  of  his  line  of 
battle,  and  hi  the  middle  of  the  showered  missiles, 
would  watch  the  enemy  and  remedy  every  disorder.  ! 
In  this  position  it  was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns ! 
of  Judah  were  slam  (2  Chron.  xviii,  88,  and  xxxv,  28),  | 
and  that  such  an  enormous  waste  of  human  li(b  took  < 
place ;  for  the  shock  of  two  hostile  lines  of  masses,  at  | 
least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  nndar  the  confidence  of  , 
''Teaitpjate  and  sbidd,  when  ones  engaged  hand  to 
band,  bad  difiicnlUes  of  no  ordinary  nature  to  retreat ; 
because  the  hindermost  tanks,  not  feeling  personally 
the  first  slanghter,  would  not,  and  the  foremost  could 
"ot,  bll  back ;  neither  could  the  commanders  disen- 
{D|ee  the  line  withont  a  certain^  of  being  defeated,  i 
<^  bta  of  the  day  was  therefore  no  longer  within  the  i 
«">tnl  €f  ibe  cUe^  and  nothing  bat  obstinate  valor  [ 
wu  left  to  decide  the  victory.   Henoa,  frmn  the  stab*  I 


bom  character  of  the  Jews,  battles  fought  among  thenu 
selves  were  particularly  sanguinary,  such,  for  example, 
as  that  in  which  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  was  delet- 
ed by  Abyah  of  Jodab  (2  Chron.  xUi,  8,  17),  where, 
if  there  be  no  error  of  oopylsta,  there  was  a  greater 
slaughter  than  in  tan  snch  batties  as  that  of  Leipaic, 
although  on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  combatants  were  engaged  for  three  succes- 
sive days,  provided  with  all  the  implements  of  modem 
destruction  in  full  activity.  Under  such  circumstances, 
defeat  led  to  irretrievable  confusion ;  and  where  either 
party  possessed  superiority  in  cavaliy  and  chariots  of 
war,  it  would  be  materiaUy  increased ;  bnt  where  the 
infantry  alone  hod  prindpally  to  pursue  a  broken  en- 
emy, that  force,  laden  with  shields,  and  preserving 
order,  could  overtake  very  few  who  chose  to  abandon 
their  defensive  armor,  unless  they  were  hemmed  in  by 
the  locality.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  army  was  pcated ' 
in  ambush,  but  this  manoeuvre  was  most  commonly 
practised  aifoinst  the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh,  viii,  12 ; 
Judg.  XX,  ^).  In  the  case  of  Al>rabam  (Gen.  xiv,  16X 
when  he  led  a  small  liody  of  his  own  people  suddenly 
collected,  and  fell  upon  the  guard  of  the  captives,  re- 
leased them,  and  recovered  the  booty,  it  was  a  surmise, 
not  an  ambush;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  fell  in  with  the  main  army  of  the  enemy.  At  a 
later  period,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  armies, 
in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  fixmed  into  more  than  one 
line  of  masses ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they 
always  possessed  mora  stubborn  valor  than  dlscipUua. 
—Kitto,  s.  V.   See  Abxy  ;  Was  ;  StSQB,  ate. 

Battl0-axa  (yva,  nu^petf,  inaiar  in  pieces; 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  as  a  verb,  liaoKPPT'iXtiCt  colS- 
dis),  a  maUei  or  heavy  war-club  (Jer.  li,  20;  eomp,  the 
cognate  y^t^,  mep/atg',  "mani,"  Prov.  xxv,  18). 
The  ancient  Egyptian  battle-axes  were  of  two  kinds, 
both  answering  to  this  description,  being  adapted  to 
inflict  a  severe  blow  by  the  weight  no  less  than  to 
cut  with  the  edge.  Each  was  a  brud-axe  with  a  semi- 
circular blade,  that  of  the  one  being  usually  in  two 
segments  both  attached  to  the  handle  as  a  back ;  and 
that  of  the  other  projecting  beyond  the  handle,  with 
a  lar^fe  ball  attached  to  give  it  momentum  (see  figs, 
12  and  7  in  the  first  series  of  cuts  under  the  art.  An. 
MOR,  and  compare  Wilkinson's  Ane.  Eg.  i,  862,  868, 
abridgm.).  See  Axe;  Maiil. 


Aodent  AHByrlan  Warriors  hewing  a  Fifnire  to  Pieces. 

Battle-bow  (n^n^T:  niSg,  fa's&efi  mkhambk\ 
horn  of  baitie)  occurs  in  iwh,  ix,  10;  x,  4,  fcr  the  anr- 
boa  used  in  fighting.  See  Ab- 
hor. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  on 
commencing  the  attack  in  the 
open  field,  at  a  signal  mode  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  aicbera 
drawn  up  In  line  Arst  dtscbarged 
a  shower  of  arrows  on  the  ene- 
my's front,  and  a  considerable 
mass  of  chariots  advanced  to 
the  charge;  the  heavy  infiin-   
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moved  formird  at  the  same  timfl  in  cloM  any,  flank- 
ed by  cfaarioto  and  cavalry,  and  pressed  upon  the  cen- 
tre and  vrings  of  the  enemy,  the  archers  atUl  galling 
the  hostile  columns  with  their  arrows,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  create  disorder  in  their  ranks  (WiUuoson,  i,  405, 
abrid^fm.).    See  Battlb. 

Battlement  (ill??'?, 
madiek',  a  ledpe;  Sept. 
orK^aini),  a  baluttrade  or 
vxdl  surrounding  the  flat 
roofs  of  Oriental  bouses 
[see  Hocsb],  requb^  by 
special  enactment  as  a  pro- 
tection against  accidents 
(Deut.  zxii,  8).  In  Jer.  v, 
10,  for  (mO"'r3,  neuhoth', 
■  tendrilt;  Sept.  viroart)piy~ 
fuiTa),  the  parapei  of  a  city 
wall ;  and  eo  for  tvaXiic 
in  Ecclus.  ix,  13. 
Bandouin.  See  Bald-  ■% 


BaumgaTten-Cmsins,  Lunwia  PRmmcBGr- 
TO,  an  eminent  German  theologian,  was  born  Jalvfi. 
1788,  at  Merseburg.  He  studied  at  the  UniTaxatrf 
Leipsic,  and  in  1812  became  professor  toetraoH^g^ 
of  theology  at  Jena,  after  which  hia  rUe  was  nii ali 
After  a  life  of  Dnvsaried  actirity,  both  aa  Uok 


wiw. 

Bauer,  Gborg-  Lo- 
REMZ,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  bom  Aug. 
Utb,  1765,  at  Hiltboltstein, 
near  Nttmberg ;  became  in 
1787  conrector  at  Nom- 
berg,  in  1789  Professor  of 
Eloquence,  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, and  Ethics  at  the 
University  of  Altdoif,  and 
in  1805  Professor  of  Exe- 
getical  Theolog}'  and  Ori- 
ental Literature  at  Heidel- 
berg.   He  was  also  made 

a  Church  councillor  by  the  government  of  Biden.  He 
died  Jan,  I2th,  1806.  Among  his  numeroos  writings, 
the  following  are  the  most  important :  Einleitung  in  die 
Schtiflm  det  AUtn  TeOamenU  (NOmb.  8d  ed.  1806):— 
ffermeneutka  tacra  V.  T.  (Leipz.  1797):  —  Bib&tehe 
Thmlfiffie  det  Nfwn  TuVi  (Leipz.  1803-1805)  :—/<Ar- 
hach  der  Hebrmtchen  AitherOiumer  (2d  ed.  by  Rosen- 
mQller,  Leipz.  1886),  He  also  continued  Schulz's 
SrhaHa  m  V.  T.  (Nflmb.  1790-94,  vol.  iv  to  viii)  and 
Glassius's  PhUohgia  Sacra  (Leips.  1793-97). 

Batungarten,  Sieomukd  Jacob,  an  eminent 
German  theologian,  was  bom  March  14,  1706,  at 
Wollmirst&dt.  His  early  education  was  condncted  by 
hie  father,  James  B.,  pastor  at  Wollmirst&dt.  He 
then  studied  at  Halle,  and,  after  filling  several  minor 
offices,  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  1784. 
His  lectures  were  ver}'  popular,  and  be  secured  a  still 
wider  reputation  by  his  writings.  Educated  in  the 
school  of  Spener  and  Franke,  be  retained  the  forms  of 
orthodox^',  but  imbibed  Wolff's  philosophy,  and  taught 
in  a  far  more  scientific  spirit  than  had  characterized 
the  pietietic  school.  He  is  regarded  in  Germany  aa 
the  forerunner  of  rationalism,  which,  indeed,  found  its 
first  free  exponent  among  theologians  in  his  disciple 
Semler,  He  died  1757.  Hia  writings,  some  of  which 
are  posthumous,  are  chiefly  historical  and  exegetical ; 
amongthese  are  Uttterricht  v.d.Atulegunff  d.  heil.  Schrift. 
(Halle,  1742, 8vo) :— ,4  twiejuwy  d.  Bnefe  PomU  (Halle, 
1749  - 1767)  :  —£v<mifel  Glauberulrhrt,  ed.  Semler 
(Halle,  1759-60,  8  vols.  4to)  -.—Begriff.  d.  Oenl.  Strntip. 
keit^  ed.  Semler  (Halle,  1771, 8vo)  -.—Theolog.  Bfdn- 
kat  ( Halle,  1742-60,  7  vols.  8vo)  :—GeichirMe  d.  Rdi- 
gioiuparteien  (Halle,  1756,  8vo)  : — Brmarium  hutoria 
Chtvt.  in  mum  ichol.  (Halle,  1764,  6vo).  Semler  wrote 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Baumgarten,  which  contains  a 
Ml  list  of  his  writings  (Halle,  1768,  8vd).— Herzog, 
Beal-£nci/klypidif.,i,740;  Kahu'ia,  German  Protestant- 
im,  p.  115 ;  Hurst,  ffitl,  of  RtUionaHtm,  cb.  iv. 


Oriental  Boof,  with  BatUctnenL 

and  writer  on  varions  bimncheo  of  theological  toenn. 
he  died  suddenly.  May  81,  1643,  leaving  a  great  Trpi- 
tation  for  talent,  breadth  of  view,  and  industry.  Hi' 
principal  works  are  Eink'dung  im  dai  Stud,  d.  Lrt.- 
M  iftir(Leipi.  lS20,Src):--Chrullie)teSittemiehn(ljH^ 
1826,  6vo):—Grtindz€gt  d.  Bibl.  Thrologie  (Jena, 
8va); — GeKvaeru/rakek,  RatitmaBtmiu,  etc  (BerGs. 
18S0,  %vo):  —  Lekrbueh  d.  ekrul.  ThgtmemffeseUrkr 
(Jena,  1832,  8vo)  -.—Coinpeaditaii  d.  DoffmtetigeMiii^ 
(LeipE.1840;  revised  and  finished  by  Uase,  Jena,  liMC, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  also,  posthumoua,  Kr^grtiKAe  Sdiri/in 
lum  N'.  T.  (Jena,  1844-48,  3  vols.  8vo,  co\-«ring  tk 
Synoptical  Gospels,  with  Bom.,  Gal.,  Epb.,  CoL,  PUL, 
Thess.);  and  TAeoiogucAe  Au^rgimg  d.  JoltamaeuAn 
ScAriflen  (Jena,  1848-1845,  2  vols.  8vo).— Hensf^ 
Real-Encjfklop.  i,  741. 

Banr,  FRRDiNAjn>  Christian,  a  German  tbeolo- 
^an  of  marked  influence  on  the  German  tbeologv 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  bom  June  21et,  1799 ;  be- 
came, in  1817,  Professor  at  the  Theological  Sevniaan 
of  Blanbenem,  and  in  1826  Profettsor  of  Evangdin] 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Tabingen.  He  died  it 
Tubingen  Dec.  8d,  1860.  Banr  is  the  author  of  db- 
merouB  works  on  systematic  and  historic  tbeoker- 
At  flrst  he  was  regarded  as  a  follower  of  Neander  ilA 
Schleiermacber.  But  he  afterward  embraced  Hefcliu- 
ism,  developed  it  into  Pantheism,  and  for  many  ynr> 
devoted  the  powers  of  his  great  intellect  to  the  sabrer- 
sion  of  the  fbndamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Et 
went,  step  by  step,  farther  from  tlie  poeitive  Cfariiliii 
faith  into  Gnoetic  idealism,  and  in  a  mries  of  writing 
endeavored  to  give  an  entirely  new  form  to  the 
sentation  of  primitive  Christianity.  On  bin  deatb-M. 
the  Pantheist,  who  had  looked  upon  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal God  with  contempt,  prayed,  '^Lord,  grant  nw  » 
peaceful  end."  Baor  is  the  founder  of  the  M>-call<d 
TQbingen  school  of  theolojcy,  which  farther  developed 
his  views,  and  gained  a  sad  notoriety  by  ita  attacki 
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•JO  the  antlKntici^  of  the  books  of  the  Now  Testa- 
nwQt.  AmoDg  his  works  on  the  New  Testament,  the 
following  are  the  most  importaat:  Die  ao-genatmten 
PaMoral  Briefa  da  ApoattU  i^lntlu  (Stottg.  1835),  in 
wUch  1m  doDwi  tlw  MiUwntiei^  of  all  Paoline  epis- 
tles except  those  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and 
Rofiians :— PomAv,  der  Apoatet  Jtm  Ckri^  (Stuttg. 
M5) : — Kr^itcke  Vmermdamgen  aber  die  kanin.  Evan- 
S*lien  (Tub.  I&47X  in  which,  in  particular,  the  anthen- 
tirity  of  the  Goapel  of  Jtdin  is  attacked ; — Dom  Marctu 
Jmwjrfii—  nack  aoMae  Unpna^  md  CkaracUr  (Tflb. 

"In  these  and  other  woriuofa^ilar  nature, 
Baor  maintains  that  we  mnst  extend  onr  notions  of 
the  time  within  which  the  canonical  writings  were 
rain  posed  to  a  period  considerably  post-apostolic,  and 
vlucfa  can  only  be  determined  approximately  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  motives  which  apparently 
actnalad  their  sntbors."  AnotbfT  class  of  bis  works 
treat  of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  the  his- 
toty  of  the  ancient  choreh.  Here  belong ;  Dot  Mao- 
I'nUiwAe  R^gioaaggri^  (Tcb.  1881;  one  of  his  best 
works) : — -AptjUtrnva  txm  Tgaaa  vnd  Chrithu  (Tob. 
183) : — Die  ckrittiiche  GnoM  oder  die  chrisUiche  BeH- 
fimiAilr>»opkie  (T&b.  1836)  (The  Christian  Gnosis,  or 
the  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion),  a  work  which 
makea  the  Christian  Gnosis  of  the  2d  and  3d  centnries 
the  rtulinf^^int  of  a  long  series  of  reli^o-philosophic- 
il  iCDdoelions  traceable  noiDterruptedly  down  through 
3iiddle-^e  mysticism  and  theoeophy  to  Schelling, 
H«tjel,  and  Schlelennacher : — Utbo'  den  Vrspnmg  dei 
Efimxpatt  in  der  daistHchen  Kirche  (Tab.  1838)  i—Die 
tkrittUcke  Lthrt.  ron  tfer  Ver^kraing  (Tub.  18S9);--2>ie 
daiM&iehK  Ltkre  vtm  dor  DreieitiiffkeU  md  Memduc«r~ 
imig  GoUn  (TQb.  1841-0,  8  vols.)  i~DU  EpoOum  der 
KirJdifAem  Gead^eia$<Anibtmjf  (TQb.  1862):— Au 
driilemliaM  tend  die  chriMcKe  Kircke  der  drei  erttm 
JokrhadfHt  (Tab.  1853  ;  2d  edit.  I860):— />ie  chritt- 
Hrie  Kircke  torn  A  nfange  det  merten  bit  zvm  Ende  dee 
»rhlen  JakrJutnderU  (Tob.  \m) :  —  LfhrhucK  der 
drigO.  Dogmmgetclttchte  (Tab.  2d  ed.  1858).  Agamst 
the  famous  ^/mboUiM  of  H6hler,  he  wrote,  Der  G^tn- 
lafi  dt*  KakoScitmiu  tatd  ProtetUBUinatu  (T&b.  2d  ed. 
1B3G),  and  Erwidnmff  gegm  AtdUer'a  unuU  Palemik 
(Tab.  1884).  OntbensultsttfthewoTksoftheTabin- 
gen  Khool  in  general,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to  Dr.  Base 
of  Jeoa,  AnDr.K.  Bate  (TQb.  1866),  and  Die  Tfibmger 
Sdmle  (Tub.  1869).  Profestor  Baur  left  behind  him 
m-etal  works  on  tho  church  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  modem  times  nearly  completed,  and  they 
bsve  been  poUisbed  hy  bis  son,  F.  F.  Banr,  and  Prof. 
E.  Zeller,  viz, :  Die  cArutitcAe  Kireie  da  WttekdUrt 
M  dm  Heo^momentm  ikrer  EnheUMmg  (ed.  bv  F,  F. 
Baor,  Tab.  1861) ;  KirdKngee(AklUe  det  19(en  Jakr- 
hMfarts  (ediLl^  E.  Zeller,  TQb.  1662 ) ;  Kirchenge- 
tcUdUe  da-  newem  Zeit  von  der  Reformation  bit  zum  Bade 
da  18tai  JahrhatderU  (ed.  by  F.  F.  Baor,  TQb.  1863). 
Toftetbar  with  the  two  volames  pablisbed  by  Prof. 
Banr  himself  on  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
fmn  its  bei^nning  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  these 
tbree  poethamous  works  consUtate  a  complete  course 
<^  histtffical  works,  extending  over  the  entire  history 
c^tlie  Christian  Church.  His  latest  volumes  of  church 
htstoiy  gave  great  ofence  by  his  severe  criticism  on 
the  dUhrent  schools  of  German  theology  since  Schleier- 
■acher.  Another  work  left  by  Professor  Baur  and 
paUisbed  by  bis  son  is  a  oonrae  of  Leetartt  m  lAs  The- 
dtgf  of  lie  Nob  Tettammt  (Forleno^  fifer  netiteOa- 
wat&Ae  TheoU)^  Leipuc,  1864),  in  which  the  author 
nore  than  in  any  of  his  other  worlcs  develops  his  views 
(rf  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  doctrinal  difference 
wiikh  he  assumes  to  have  existed  between  the  dif- 
ferent apostles.  The  latest  of  these  poethnmons  is> 
wsais  Vorlegia^^beriteCkiitlSiiktDogmien^^^ 
(part  I  ef  Vfd.  i,  Leipz.  1865).  The  work  will  consist 
three  votamea,  the  Arst  of  which  will  embrace  the 
dsctrines  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  second  those  of 
the  Chneh  of  the  Middle  Agu,  and  the  third  tiuM  of 


the  Church  of  modem  times.  Part  I  extends  over  the 
period  from  the  apostolical  age  to  the  Synod  of  Nice. 
In  point  of  extent  and  completeness  this  work  of  Baur 
will  take  rank  among  the  foremost  woiks  in  this  de- 
partment of  German  thetdogy.— Beizog,  Beal-Emcf- 
klopddie,  Supplem.  vol.  i ;  Fisher,  Etta^  on  lie  Super- 
ntUural  Origin  of  CkritAmily,  181-286;  Illgen's  ZtU- 
KhHfl,  1866,  181;  Chambers's  A^fopt^  i,  769. 
See  TDBnasir  School. 

BaoBset,  Loins  Fbaitcois  de,  a  fVench  cardin- 
al, bom  at  Poodicberry  Dec.  14,  1746,  died  June  21, 
1824.  Having  flnished  his  theological  studies  in  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  tile  diocese  of  Frejus.  In  1770  he  was  deputed  to 
the  assembly  of  the  elerji^,  and  In  1784  consecrated 
bishop  of  AUls.  He  was  sent  \fy  the  Estates  of  Lan- 
guedoc  to  the  two  assemblies  of  notables  in  1787  and 
1788.  In  1791  he  adhered  to  the  protest  of  the  French 
bishops  against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  French 
clergy.  Soon  after  he  emigrated,  bnt  in  1792  he  re- 
tamed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  put  in  prison.  Being 
set  free  on  the  9th  of  Tbermidor,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literatnre.  In  1806  he  obtained  a  canonry 
at  the  chapter  of  St.  Denys.  Abb6  Emery  having 
handed  over  to  him  all  the  manuscripts  of  F^rdlon,  he 
undertook  to  write  the  history  of  F6n61on.  This  work 
(Bittoire  de  Finilm,  180&-'9,  3  vols.  6vo)  established 
the  editor's  literary  reputation,  and  in  1810  procured 
for  bim  the  second  decennial  prize.  Bausset  compiled 
on  the  same  plan  the  Hittoire  de  Sottuet  (Paris,  4  vols. 
8vo,  1814),  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  an  eqoaW 
ly  favorable  reception.  When  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  reorganized,  Bausset  was  appoint- 
ed a  member.  On  the  return  of  I^iuis  XTIII  he  was 
appointed  president  of  this  council,  but  this  position 
he  lost  during  the  "Hundred  Days."  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  be  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  in 

1816  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy;  In 

1817  he  received  the  cardinal's  bat,  and  was  minister 
of  state.  Besides  the  histories  of  F^n^lon  and  Bossnet, 
Bausset  wrote  biographical  essays  on  the  Cardinal  of 
Boisgelin  (1604);  on  Abbi  I^gris-Duval  (1J=20);  on 
Archbishop  Talleyrand,  of  Paris  (1821);  and  on  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  tiie  latter  of  which  wa»  read  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  by  the  Dnke  of  PBstoret  on  June  8, 
1822.  Against  the  dvil  constttntion  of  the  clei^  be 
compiled,  in  1796,  conjointly  with  Abb£  Emery,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Jlfjtexiom  titr  la  DeelaraHon  exigie 
da  A/imtfrft  du  cvhf  par  la  loidu7  Vendemiaire  anJV, 
In  1797,  this  pamphlet,  with  additions,  was  again  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Expoti  du  principe  tor  le  Sermeni 
de  Libert^  H  dEgalitf,  et  itar  la  dedaraHonf  etc.  See 
Hoefer,  KograpUe  Generale,  iv,  884 ;  H.  de  Yillenenve, 
JVbftce  Uttoriqiu  mr  fa  Cardkat  de  Samttel  (Marseille, 
1824);  G.,  NoHee  mr  Bauttet  (Marseille,  1824,  8vo); 
Do  Qu£len,  Kecourt  tur  Bantiet. 

Bav'«£(Heb.Bar«^,  13a, ofPershm origin;  Sept. 
Btvit),  a  son  of  Henadad,  and  mler  (*^i8,  prefbct)  of 
the  half  (T^->B,  district) of  Keilah,  mentioned  as  repair- 
ing a  portion  of  the  branch  wall  along  the  eastern  brow 
of  Zion,  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neb.  ill,  18). 
B.a  446. 

Bavatia,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany.  Its  area 
in  1864  was  29,687  aqnare  miles,  and  its  popnlatifm 
4,807,440.  In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Prussia  in 
1866,  Bavaria  had  to  cede  to  that  power  a  district  con- 
taining about  38,000  inhabitants.    See  Gebkant. 

I.  Church  Hittory. — As  the  Romans  had  numerous 
settlements  near  tbe  Danutte,  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  that  part  of  tbe  modern  Bavaria  earlier  than 
Into  most  of  the  other  German  countries.  In  the  sec- 
ond century,  a  certain  Bishop  Lndus,  of  Rhatla,  is 
said  to  have  preached  at  Augsbuig  and  Ratisbon.  In 
804  St.  Afra  sufifbred  martj-rdom  at  AngsborgiWbhA 
shows  the  existence  of  a  Ohiristlan  b^onipi^Qfi  Ut 
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that  city.  Under  tbe  rule  of  the  Christifln  emperors 
Cbristiftnity  soon  gained  the  ascendency,  l>iit  pagans 
wen  found  as  Ute  as  tbe  second  half  of  tbe  fifth  cen- 
tary.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  St  Valentin, 
an  itinerant  bishop  of  the  two  Rhetias,  is  known  to 
liave  preached  and  labored  aa  a  misuuiary  at  FasaMi, 
and  to  have  been  driven  away  by  the  pi^ans  and  Ari- 
ana.  Abont  the  same  thne  St  Severin  (4M-48S),  a 
zealous  combatant  aicainBt  Arianism,  preached  at  Pas- 
sail  and  Kunzing.  The  people  to  whom  he  preached 
were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  disciple  and 
biojfrnpher  Eugippius,  nearly  all  Catholics,  but  the 
tribes  of  tbe  Alemaoni,  HerGuUam,  and  others,  which, 
after  the  death  of  Atdla,  roamed  throngh  tbe  Dann- 
Uan  Goantiies,  were  either  pagans  or  Arians.  Severin 
eetatilished,  in  many  of  the  places  where  be  woriied  as 
a  missionary,  monasteries.  Another  part  of  Bavaria, 
which  belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Moricum, 
early  bad  a  centre  of  roissionaiy  operations  in  the  eel- 
•brated  convent  of  Lorch.  St.  Haxlroilian,  probably 
an  itinerant  bishop,  who  died  about  288,  and  St.  Flo. 
rian,  a  Boman  officer,  who  suffered  martj-rdom  in  S04, 
are  among  those  of  whose  lives  and  deaths  we  have 
some  information.  Among  tbe  mlssionuries  who,  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  labored  there,  were 
Boniface,  Rupert,  Emmeran,  Sturm,  Corbinian,  and 
Wilibald.  Id  the  eighth  century,  Paasau,  Freising, 
Worzbuiig,  Regensbnrg,  Augsburg,  Eichstidt,  and 
Nenbnr^  had  bishops  i  at  the  head  of  the  church  was 
the  archbishop  of  Salzbnrg.  A  large  number  of  rich 
cloisters  arose. "  The  R^omaUoK  found  early  ad- 
herents. Many  priests,  and  also  the  diet,  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  it.  But  after  Luther  had  been 
put  under  the  ban  at  tbe  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  the 
Duke  of  Itdvsria  was  foremost  among  the  princes  of 
Gennany  in  opposing  and  persecnting  it,  and  a  nam< 
ber  of  ckrgymen  and  laymen  were  put  to  death.  The 
dukes  remained  ever  after,  in  the  councils  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Koman 
Church.  In  1649  the  Jesuits  were  called  to  Bavaria, 
though  the  number  of  Protestants  was  stilt  no  great 
that  the  diet  demanded  again,  in  1^,  "  the  introduG< 
tiun  of  their  pure  doctrine."  Tbe  dukes,  in  order  to 
suppress  Protestantism  eAsctnally.  denaoded 

from  every  officer  of  tbe  state  a  confession  of  faith. 
In  1609  Duke  Maximilian  fonnded  the  'Catholic 
League,"  whose  influence  was  so  disastrous  to  the 
Froteatant  interests  in  Southern  Germany.  A  better 
era  for  Protestantisra  and  for  religious  liberty  com- 
menced under  Maximilian  Francis  I,  who  took  from 
tiie  Jesuits  the  censorship  of  boolcs,  reformed  the  con- 
Tents,  and  improved  the  edncationol  system.  At  the 
dose  of  the  18th  cuitnry  Maximilian  Joseph  II  and 
•  his  minister  Montgelas  introduced  religious  toleration 
and  ftiipprcesed  a  large  number  of  convents.  At  this 
time  Bavaria  received  a  number  of  possessions  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  had  been 
wholly  or  {wominently  Protestant  Among  these  were 
the  margraviutes  of  Anspach  and  B^reuth,  and  the 
free  cities  of  NOmbe^  Nurdlingen,  Augsburg,  and 
oUiers.  The  constitution  of  1»^18  gave  to  tlie  Protes- 
tants equal  rights  wiUi  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
year  before  the  king  had  concluded  a  concordat  with 
the  pope,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
divided  into  2  archbishoprics  and  6  bishoprics.  See 
CoscoROAT.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  I  (1826-1849) 
the  nltnmontane  par^  made  many  attempts  to  cur- 
tail the  constitutional  rights  of  PnAestants,  and  were 
partly  successful  under  tbe  ministry  of  Abe!  (1637  to 
1847).  The  Protestants  complained  especially  of  a  de- 
cree by  which  all  soldiers,  without  distinction  of  re- 
ligion, were  ordered  to  luieel  before  tbe  Host.  Their 
remonstrances  against  this  decree  were  repeatedly  sup- 
ported by  tbe  Cumber  of  Representatives,  but  r^ected 
tbe  Upper  Chamber  (Bdchsrath).  In  1848  the  con- 
troversy was  ended  1^  a  compromise,  n  milltaiy  esln- 
tatlon  of  tbe  Host  being  nbstitnteafbrkneelhig.  Hh 


I  ultramontane  party  lost  the  tnor  of  the  klt^  when 
the  ministry  resisted  tbe  demand  for  conferring  the 
rank  of  nobility  upon  Lola  Hontez,  and  nin«  of  the 
'  professors  of  Munich,  who  were  regarded  as  leaden 
the  party  (OdUinger,  PhUips,  Hdfler,  Lossanlx,  etc), 
were  removed.    Hie  euccessor  of  tmm,  Mnwimnia 
II  (1849-1604),  never  fiivored  tiie  sehemes  of^tbe  al. 
tramontaQe  parQr.  In  1666  a  great  excitement  apni^ 
!  up  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  conaequence  of  Mveral 
'  decrees  of  the  supreme  consistory  concerning  chaagn 
.  in  the  liturgy,  mode  of  confession,  catediism,  lirma> 
'  books,  etc.,  in  which  a  large  numt>er  of  the  lai^  fter- 
!  ed  Romanizing  tendendes,  and  the  supreme  eouaislwy 
I  had  to  allay  the  exdtement  by  coo  cessions  and  eon- 
!  promises.    Against  the  Gn'man  Catholic  and  Free 
I  congregations  tbe  government  was  for  Bianw  yean 
I  very  severe.    At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  the 
I  government  instructod  tbe  police  to  treat  it  as  hii:h 
.  treason.    Some  rights  were  granted  to  then  in  1818  : 
I  and  1849,  but  revoked  in  1861.    In  tbe  ftlatinate  a  I 
I  union  between  tbe  Lntberan  and  Reformed  Chnrrh 
I  was  introduced  in  1818.    Then  Rationalism  preTaQcd  ; 
,  among  the  clergy ;  snbeeqnently  the  evangettcal  party  | 
,  gained  tbe  ascendency,  and  introduced  orthodox  twoks  : 
(catechism,  hymn-l>ook.  etc.)  instead  of  tbe  former  n-  < 
tionalistic  ones.    In  I860  the  government  removed,  i 
;  however,  the  orthodox  heads  of  the  Chnrch  (among  I 
whom  was  the  celebrated  thetrfogian,  \>t.  iiawaS),  and  ' 
the  Cburdi  of  the  Palatinate  came  again  under  tin  in>  I 
flnence  of  the  Ubenl  (Rationalisde)  party.    At  the 
General  Synod  held  in  1863  the  Liberals  had  a  five> 
sixths  majority,  and  a  revised  Church  Constttotiioi  | 
proposed  by  them  was  adopted  by  all  save  nx  votes,  i 
!  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal  "  Proteatsot  A«-  | 
sociation"(/Vp(esftmtMrAff-  I'nm).  it  was  repwted  tlisl 
the  association  counted  18  000  members. 

II.  E<Tte$iaitiad  StatMa.—T\M  Soman  Catholic 
Church  has  2  archbisbopricB  (Munich  and  Bamberg) 
I  and  6  bishoprics  ( Passao,  Augsburg,  Regensburg. 
j  Worzliurg,  Eichatidt,  and  Spires).    The  diocesan 
:  chapters  conrfst  of  1  provost,  1  dean,  and  8  or  10  can- 
ons.   The  king  nominates  all  tbe  archiMshops.  bish- 
'  opa,  and  deans ;  the  pope  appmnto  the  provoeta  Con- 
'  vents  are  very  nnmenma ;  there  were,  in  1856. 63  cco- 
{  vents  of  monks  with  951  members  40  convents  of  now 
with  882  persons,  besides  45  tiouses  of  Bisters  of  mercy,  | 
'  and  66  houses  of  poor  school-sisters.  The  Jeauits  hare 
not  been  admitted.   Theological  faculties  are  connect-  | 
'.  ed  with  the  universities  of  Munich  and  WQrzburR.  and 
'  every  diocese  has  a  theological  seminary.    Uaoy  of  j 
the  state  collies  are  under  the  management  of  rcU^- 
ioua  orders,  ctfiecially  of  tbe  Benedletities.   There  b 
atill  among  tbe  clergy  a  school  which  is  straegly  cp- 
posed  to  ultramontanism,  and  has  fMendly  disposilion*  i 
for  alt  evangelical  Protcetants  (see  Sailck),  but  it  is 
.  decreasing  in  number  and  influence.  But,  though  less  I 
!  conciliatoiy  toward  Pmtestanla,  the  Roman  Catholic  . 
'  scholars  continued  to  be  too  lilmral  for  Rome.  When, 
i  in  1868,  Dr.  DOlUnger  and  Dr  Haseberg  called  a  meet- 
'  mg  of  Roman  CathoUe  scholan  of  Germany,  thdr  coa- 
duct  was  censured  by  the  pope  on  the  ground  thst 
such  meetings  should  only  be  called  by  the  lueboiH. 
Two  other  memt>ers  of  the  same  faculty.  Dr.  Frdi- 
schammer.  a  writer  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  l>r. 
Pichler.  tbe  aotbor  of  tbe  best  Roman  Catholic  work 
on  the  history  of  tbe  Eastern  Church,  b^  their  works  ' 
put  on  the  Index.   Dr  Prohschamnur  refused  to  sab-  ' 
mit,  and  openly  defied  the  autbori^'  of  tbe  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index.    The  two  arehlashopa  and  one 
,  bishop  are  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  (Retdis- 
,  rath),  and  the  lower  clergy  elects  eleven  raemben 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Romania  newspapers 
and  Journals  are  not  very  numerous,  yet  among  tfaaa 
is  one  of  the  most  important  periodicals  of  tbe  Roraaa 
CathidicCamreh,the  tfMtorwcWWitnris  BUtt^^hmaA- 
ed  by  Gdrres  and  Philips./  Ampng;  tHe  Jiomaa  Cati>- 
oUc  tbeolfi^aiii^ialiI^illk^V«J^  In  tbe  ub» 
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enth  centai7)  DOUioger,  Haneberg,  Franz  von  Baa- 
T  (q.  v.),  and  Gfiires  (q.  v.),  ore  beat  known,  Tb» 
Oman  Catholics  ibm  about  two  thirds  of  the  total 
tpolatloD,  nnmbaring  abont  8,800,000  wnU,  while  the 
imber  of  Protestants  amonnta  to  abont  1,820,000. 
The  king,  thongh  a  Romao  Catholic,  is  regarded  as 
le  supreme  biabop  of  the  Protestttnt  Church.  He 
lercises  the  episcopal  power  through  a  supreme  con- 
story  at  Munich,  which  consists  of  a  president,  four 
erioil  and  one  lay  councillor.  Subordinate  to  it  are 
to  Lntberan  proviaciol  consistories,  at  Anepach  and 
iairentb,  consisting  of  one  director,  two  clerical  and 
ae  lay  coonciUors,  and  one  eonBiBtor7  of  the  United 
irangdical  Chnrcfa  at  Spim.  The  district  of  the  foi^ 
ler  comprises  the  seven  provinces  on  the  other  side 
f  the  Bhine,  and  contains  27  deaneries  and  l{)36  par- 
ihcs,  of  which  seven  are  Reformed.  The  district  of 
he  latter  is  the  Palatinate,  with  fourteen  dioceses, 
n  all  the  three  consistorial  districts  the  diocesan  syn- 
ds  meet  annually.  The  laity  is  represented  at  them, 
nit  not  by  deputies  of  their  choice.  The  ecdeeiasti- 
«1  boards  select  them  ftom  a  number  presented  by  the 
iki^  or  by  the  presbyteries.  Every  fourth  yeur  a 
^eral  synod  meets  in  each  of  tbe  three  districts, 
rhe  two  Lutheran  general  synods  of  Anspach  and 
Soirenth  were  raited  into  one  in  1849  and  1868,  bat  in 
1857,  tlia  government,  fearing  exdtement  in  discos> 
lion,  ordered  them  ag^n,  contrary  to  tbe  general  wish 
)f  the  Church,  to  be  held  separately.  A  theological 
Gicnlty  is  connected  with  tbe  University  of  Erlaugen, 
The  present  &culty  (1860)  is  known  for  its  attachment 
to  High  Lutheran  principles,  and  pulilisbes  one  of  the 
leading  theological  magazines  of  Germany,  the  2e!t- 
Khrj't/ur  Protalantitiiaa  md  Kircht.  The  Palatinate 
bag  a  few  old  Lutheran  congregations.  The  highest 
court  for  the  a^Jodintioa  (tf  the  marriage  affaire  of 
Protestants  is  a  commissioa  (senate)  of  Protestant 
iMiDbers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  at  Bamberg. 
The  president  of  the  supreme  consistory  of  Munich 
i>  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Diet,  and 
tiie  lower  clergy  elect  Ave  deputies  for  the  House  cf 
Representatives.  Among  the  great  Prr-tcsLmt  tfaeo- 
lo^UB  and  scholara  of  the  present  century'  we  men> 
Hariess,  Hoftnann,  Thomasius,  Delitzsch,  Schu- 
bert.—Bnchner,  GeaehifhU  voa  Baiem  aua  den  QueUfa 
(Begensb.  1820-1855,  10  vols.);  Zschokke,  Bair.  Gt- 
MUntlen  (Aanto,  2d  ed.  1821, 4  vols.) ;  UaUbes,  KvA- 

Baxter,  Qeorge  Addison,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom  in  Virpnia  in  1771,  and 
educnUd  at  Liberty  Hall,  Lexington,  of  which  institu- 
tion be  became  principal  in  1799.  Having  been  li- 
ctQged  to  preach  two  years  before,  he  also  became  pas- 
torofthe  Presbyterian  congregation  at  the  same  place, 
which  poet  he  filled  for  over  thirty  years.  He  contin- 
ued his  connection  with  Liberty  Hall,  afterward  Wash- 
ington  College,  until  1829,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1812.  In  1882  he  became  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}',  and  there  la. 
Iwred  until  bis  death  in  1841.  Dr.  Baxter  was  the 
Bttthor  of  various  sermons  and  essays. — Sprague,  An- 
iv,  192. 

Baxter,  Rlobard,  a  celebrated  Nonconformist  di- 
bwn  at  Bowton,  in  Shropshire,  Nov.  12th,  1615, 
tf  l4au  and  excellent  parenla.  His  eariy  education 
*M  obbdned  under  Indifferent  masters,  so  that  he  nev> 

b  after  life  became  an  accurate  scholar,  although 
bis  unrivalled  industry  and  talent  made  him  a  widely- 
l>sn)ed  man.  Though  not  a  graduate  of  either  nni- 
versity,  he  was  ordained  by  Momborough,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1640  became  vicar  of  K  idderminster. 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  work,  and  his  labors  wero 
miseDtly  snccessful.  Not  satisfied  with  correcting 
tbe  not  flmprant  offences  of  the  ishabitants,  h«  visit- 
ed tbnn  at  tbdr  booses,  gave  them  religious  instnw- 
in  private,  and  becune  their  ftiicnd  as  well  as 


their  pastor.  By  these  means  ha  wronght  a  complete 
change  in  the  hiabits  of  the  people.  His  preaching 
was  acceptable  to  all  ranks.  Wherever  be  went, 
large  audiences  attended  him;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  fe^Ie  beahh,  he  preached  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  During  the  civil  ware  Baxter  held  tf  position 
by  which  he  was  coniiected  with  IratJitha  opposite  pni- 
ties  in  the  state,  and  yet  was  the  partisan  of  neither. 
His  attachment  to  monarchy  was  well  known ;  but  the 
undisguised  respect  paid  by  him  to  the  character  of 
some  of  the  Puritans  made  bim  and  otbere,  who  were 
sincerely  attached  to  tbe  crown,  objects  of  jealousy  and 
perseentimi.  During  an  ebullition  of  party  excite* 
ment  Baxter  spent  a  few  days  in  the  IVliamentaiy 
army,  and  was  preaching  within  sound  of  the  cannon 
of  tbe  battle  at  Edge  Hill.  Not  considering  it  safe  to 
return  to  Kidderminster,  be  retired  to  Coventrj-.  where 
he  lived  two  years,  preaching  regularly.  After  the 
battle  of  Naseby  in  1645,  he  passed  a  night  on  a  visit 
to  some  friends  in  Cromwell's  army,  a  cifcumstanoa 
which  led  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Colonel  Whalley'a  regi- 
ment being  offered  to  him,  which,  after  (xmsnlting  bis 
friends  at  Coventry,  be  accepted.  In  this  capacity  be 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Bridgewater,  tbe  sieges 
of  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  'Worcester,  by  Colonels  Whal- 
ley  and  Ramsborougb.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
moderating  the  temper  of  the  champions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  restrainingthem  within  the  bounds 
of  reason;  but  as  it  was  known  that  the  check  pro- 
ceeded from  one  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  psrty,  his  Interference  was  coolly  re- 
ceived. After  bis  recover}'  from  an  illness  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  army,  we  find  him  again  at 
Kidderminster,  exerting  himself  to  moderate  conflict- 
ing opinions.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  this  crisis 
exceedingly  perplexed  tliat  dasa  of  men  of  wlmn 
Baxter  might.be  regarded  as  the  type.  For  the  sake 
of  peace  they  yielded  to  an  anthorlty  which  they  con- 
demned as  a  usurpation,  but  nothing  could  purchase 
their  approbation  of  the  measures  by  wliicb  it  had  been 
attained  and  was  supported.  In  open  conference  Bax- 
ter did  not  scruple  to  denounce  Cromwell  and  his  ad- 
herents as  gnQty  of  treason  and  rebellion,  though  ha 
afterward  doubted  if  be  was  rif^t  In  opposing  him  so 
strongly  (see  Baxter's  Pemtml  Confetiicnt,  quoted  in 
Orme).  Tbe  reputation  of  Baxter  rendered  bis  coun- 
tenance to  the  new  order  of  things  highly  desirable, 
and  accordingly  no  pains  were  spared  to  procuro  it. 
The  protector  invited  him  to  an  interview,  and  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  him  to  the  political  changes  that  bad 
taken  place ;  but  the  preacher  was  unconvinced  by  his 
arguments,  and  boldly  told  him  that  "the  honest  peo- 
ple of  tbe  land  took  their  ancient  moDarehy  to  be  a 
blessing  and  not  an  evil."  In  the  disputes  which  pre- 
vailed about  this  time  on  the  subject  of  episcopal  on 
dination,  Baxter  took  tbe  side  of  tbe  Presbyterians  in 
denying  its  necessity.  With  them,  too,  he  agreed  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  church  government.  He  dis. 
sented  ftom  tbem  in  their  condemnation  of  episcopacy 
as  unlawftal.  pn  their  great  principle,  namely,  the 
sulBciency  of  the  Scriptures  to  determine  all  points  of 
&ith  and  conduct,  he  wavered  for  some  time,  but  ulti- 
mately adopted  it  in  its  full  extent.  Occupying  as  ho 
did  this  middle  ground  between  the  Episcopalians  and 
the  Presbyterians,  it  was  not  very  obvious  with  which 
of  the  two  parties  he  vas  to  be  classed.  Had  all  im- 
positions and  resttaints  been  removed,  (ben  is  eveiy 
reason  to  suppose  that  lie  would  have  preferred  a  mod- 
erate episcopacy  to  any  other  form  of  churob  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  measures  of  the  prelatical  party  were 
BO  grievons  to  the  conscience  that  he  had  no  choice  be- 
tween sacrificing  bis  opinions  or  quitting  their  commu- 
nion. He  was,  however,  compelled  to  quit  tbe  army 
In  1657,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  and  dangerous  tU- 
ness,  and  retuned  to  Worcester.  From  that  place  he 
went  to  London  to  have  medical  advice.  r^F1f*1i44r> 
vised  to  visit  Tnnbridge  WeIlfc>i9y^£(tA^^U&^^^ 
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Kt  that  place  some  time,  and  finding  bie  health  im- 
proTOd,  he  visited  London  Jiut  before  the  depositioa 
ot  Cromwell,  and  proocbed  to  the  Paiiiament  the  day 
^vlom  to  Ha  voting  the  lestoratiaD  of  the  king.  He 
preached  occMionally  aboat  the  city  of  London,  having 
a  license  from  Bishop  Sheldon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Tuesday  lecturers  at  Pinners'  Hall,  and  also  bad  a 
Friday  lecture  at  Fetter  Lane.  In  1662  be  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Blackfriar's,  and  afterward  re- 
tired  to  Acton  in  Middlesex.  In  1676  he  built  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Oxendon  Street,  and,  when  he  had  but 
once  preached  there,  tiie  congregation  was  disturbed, 
and  Ur.  Sodden,  than  pnaching  for  him,  wu  sent  to 
the  Oktahouse,  Instead  of  Baxter,  where  h«  continued 
three  montbB.  In  1682  Baxter  waa  seized,  by  a  war- 
mnt,  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation, 
and  his  goods  and  books  were  sold  as  a  penalty  for  five 
sermons  he  bad  preached.  Owing  to  tiie  bad  state  of 
hto  bealUi,  be  was  not  at  that  time  imprisoned,  through 
the  kiodaeas  of  Hr,  Thomu  Cox,  who  wmt  to  Sv«  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  mode  oath  that  Baxter  was  in  a 
bad  state  of  health,  and  that  such  imprisonment  woolf 
most  likely  cause  his  death.  In  1685  he  was  sent  to 
the  King's  Bench  by  a  warrant  Arom  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jeffries  for  some  passages  in  his  Pnrajihrate 
on  the  New  TeitamaU;  but,  having  obtained  from  King 
James,  throngh  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Poww,  a  par- 
don, be  retired  to  Cbarter-hoose  Tard,  occaaionaUy 
preached  to  large  and  devoted  conpregationa,  and  at 
length  died,  December  8th,  1691,  and  waa  interred  In 
Christ  Church. 

Baxter's  intellect  was  rather  acute  than  profound. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  and  pas- 
tors the  Christian  Church  has  seen.  His  mind  was 
rich, disctir8lve,and  Imaginative;  qualities  which  fitted 
him  admirably,  in  conju action  with  hla  deep  and  ardent 
piety,  to  write  books  of  devotional  and  practical  re- 
ligion. His  Baml'a  Rett  aboandg  In  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful writing ;  perhaps  no  book  except  Kempis  and 
PUgnn^t  Progreu  has  been  more  widely  read  or  more 
generally  useAil. 

Baxter's  theology  was  of  no  school,  bnt,  on  the 
whole,  eclectic  and  nndedded.  In  bis  Melkodm  The- 
ologias  and  Umcenal  Redenqitha  he  sets  ftirth  a  modi- 
fied scheme  of  the  Calvlnistic  doctrine  of  election. 
But  the  real  anthtn-  of  the  scheme,  at  least  in  a  sys- 
tematized form,  was  Camero,  who  taught  divinity  at 
Saumur,  and  it  was  unfolded  and  defended  by  his 
disciple  Amyraldua,  whom  Carcellnns  refuted.  See 
Amyraut  ;  Cambro.  Baxter  says,  in  his  preface  to 
his  Smat'e  Betty  "The  middle  way  which  Camero, 
Crocius,  Martinins,  Amyraldua,  Daveoant,  with  all  the 
divines  of  Britain  and  Bremen  In  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
go,  I  think  is  nearest  the  truth  of  any  that  I  know 
who  have  written  on.  these  points," 

(1.)  Baxter  first  diflfbrs  tnm  the  majority  of  Cal- 
vinists,  though  not  trom  all,  in  his  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  satisfiution :  "  Christ's  sufferings  were  not 
a.fidjtBMg  of  the  laie't  tirmteimff  (though  he  bore  its 
maUriaUs),  bnt  a  satisfaction  for  oar  not  faljiUing 
the  prectpt,  and  to  {vevent  Gotfi fdfiUing  the  Chrealen- 
ing  on  us.  Christ  paid  not,  therefore,  the  idem,  but  the 
tantwtdem,  or  aqaivedem ;  not  the  very  d^t  which  we 
owed  and  the  law  required,  bat  the  value  (else  it  were 
not  strictly  a  ilitfaction,  which  Is  reddttio  aquhaleniig 
[the  rendering  of  an  equivalent]  ) ;  and  (it  being  im- 
properiy  called  the  paging  of  a  Ma,  but  properly  a  sa^ 
fering  for  the  guUlg)  the  idem  Is  nothing  but  tuppk- 
cium  delinqttentii  [the  punishment  of  the  gnilty  In- 
dividual]. In  criminaU,  dum  aUtu  tolvet  dmid  aliad 
eolvUur  [when  another  suffers,  It  Is  another  thing 
also  that  is  snfiered].  The  taw  knoweth  no  ouama 
peem  [substitute  in  panisbment] ;  though  the  law- 
mater  may  admit  it,  as  he  is  above  law;  else  there 
were  no  pUce  fotpwdon,  it  the  proper  debt  be  paid  and 
tbeiavnatrdasuxithv.t/id^ed.  Christ  did  ndflwr 
4gp  nor         in  any  mon'i  tieai,  by  a  tlrkt,proper 


repreaenttOion  of  his  pentm  in  point  of  law,  so  ■  &i 
th»  Uno  should  take  it  as  done  or  suffbred  by  the  prfc 
Mmaei/f  but  only  as  a  third  permm,  m»  a  aete 
be  voluntarily  bore  what  else  the  sinner  sbonU  kn 
borne.  To  assert  the  contrary  (eqpecfaUy  as  ups- 
ticular  persons  considered  in  actual  sin)  » to  ovettkM 
all  Sci^ture  theology,  and  to  mtrodnce  all  AntB» 
antsm ;  to  overthrow  all  possibility  of  pordoB,  sadb- 
sort  jostification  before  we  sinned  or  vrerw  bcni,a^£ 
make  ouraelvea  to  have  satisfied  God.  Tbenfare,  n 
must  not  say  that  Ckritt  died  mmtro  toco  [in  o«  Oai  . 
•0  OS  to  peraoHOte  va,  or  repntemt  omr  permae  m  iU 
aenae,  but  only  to  bear  what  else  we  most  have  bene. 

(2.)  HiIs  system  explicitly  asserts  that  ChriK  wak ' 
a  satisffiction  by  his  death  equally  for  tbe  eias  of  ctrv 
man ;  and  thus  Baxter  essentiidly  differs  both  fhs 
the  higher  Calvinists,  and  also  from  tbe  Sublip^ 
ans,  who,  though  they  may  allow  that  tbe  rvpnte 
derive  some  benefits  from  Christ's  death,  so  thst  tfe« 
U  a  vagne  sense  in  which  he  may  be  aaU  to  have  &j 
for  all  men,  yet  they,  of  oourae,  deny  to  mebthclm- 
fits  of  Christ's  satisfaction  or  atonement  whick  BsAc 
contends  for:  *' Neither  the  law,  whose  curve 
bore,  nor  God,  as  the  legislator  to  be  satisfied,  did  dt- 
tingidsh  between  men  as  elect  and  reprobate,  maiU- 
lievers  and  unbelievers,  <fej»re*ni/s  ref  dejiitmrolv^ 
regard  to  tbe  present  or  tke  ftatnre};  and  to  Inpsa; 
upon  Christ,  or  require  ftom  him  mtis&xtien  firtk. 
sins  of  one  sort  more  than  at  another,  bat  for  moBtis^j 
in  general.  God  the  Fatber,  and  Christ  the  Me&w  i 
now  deoleth  with  no  man  upon  the  more  ri^nm 
terms  of  the  first  law  (obeg  pafeetfy  and  Ihe,  eLr  Cm 
ahalt  die),  bnt  glvetb  to  all  much  mercy,  whkk,  f 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  that  vifriated  law,  they  csdi 
not  receive,  and  calleth  them  to  repentance  in  cidff 
to  their  receiving  fiutlier  mercy  offisred  thea.  iai 
accordingly  be  irill  not  Jndge  any  at  last  aceari^k 
tbe  mere  law  of  works,  bnt  as  they  have  obeyed  eta* 
obeyed  his  conditions  or  terms  of  gnc6.  It  was  ■<< 
tbe  SHU  of  the  eleet  onig,  but  of  all  mnnhmd  foBn, 
which  lay  npon  Christ  satbfying;  and  to  aneittb 
contrary  Injuriously  diminisheth  the  honor  ^  lus 
forin;^  and  hath  other  deqierate  ill  conseqooiccL" 

(8.)  The  benefits  derived  to  all  men  e^aUf.  tm 
tbe  satisfaction  of  Christ,  he  tfaos  states :  "  AU  an- 
kind,  inmedi  rldy  upon  Christ's  satiB&ctioo,  are  n- 
deemed  and  delivered  from  that  legal  neoesri^  ot  pf- 
ishing  which  they  were  under  (not  by  remitting  rii " 
panisbment  directiy  to  them,  but  by  giving  up  Otii 
jtu  paniendi  [right  of  puni^ing]  into  the  hand* 
the  Redeemer;  nor  by  giving  any  right  direct* 
them,  bnt  per  meram  niuJtantiam  [hj  mere  cosw 
qaence]  tb^  bappy  change  is  made  for  them  in  flv 
relation,  upon  the  said  remitting  of  God's  r^ht  and 
vantage  of  Justice  against  them),  and  they  ore 
up  to  the  Redeemer  as  their  owner  and  ruler,  v> 
dealt  with  upon  terms  of  mercy  which  have  a  todotr 
to  their  recovery.  God  the  Fatber  and  Chiiri  tbe 
Mediator  hath  fineely,  withoat  any  prerequisite  tea^ 
tion  on  man's  part,  enacted  a  law  of  grace  of  unnn' 
extent  in  regard  of  its  tenor,  by  which  he  glv^»i 
deed  or  ^ft,  Christ  himself,  with  all  bis  following  bm- 
fits  which  be  bestoweth  (as  bene&ctor  and  legidilv]: 
and  this  to  all  alike,  withoat  excluding  any,  op* 
condition  they  believe  and  accept  the  o^tr.  By  ^ 
law,  testament,  or  covenant,  all  men  are  uwdWiffl 
pardoned,  justified,  and  recontnled  to  God  already,  ui 
no  man  ahmlotely ;  nor  doth  it  make  a  diflhww, ' 
take  notice  of  any,  tfll  men's  perfonnasce  or  » 
performance  of  the  condition  makes  a  difference,  b 
^  the  new  law  Christ  hath  titdy  givem  himaelfiritht» 
diAmtd  pardon,  juati^coAm,  and  vomStiiMalrij^Ui^ 
vntion,  to  all  men  in  the  toor&i,  withovt  exrepAm." 

(4.)  But  the  peculiarity  of  Baxter's  scheme  will  h 
seen  from  the  following  farther  extracts:  "TbMf' 
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p  hinuelf  to  aS  alike  in  the  ooadkltmal  cooemimi,  y«t 
netxr  prtjpei^  intended  or  pvrpoKd  the  actual  jtattfif- 
t  and  taving  of  all,  nor  of  any  but  tbose  that  cone  to 
jusUfied  and  ftavsd ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  die  for 
,  nor  for  any  that  perish,  with  a  degree  of  resolution 
rave  tbem,  mveh  Im  did  ke  die/or  alike,  tulothif 
mt.  Christ  bath  given  faitk  to  none  by  hia  law  or 
ttament,  tbongh  he  hath  revealed  that  to  sonie  he 
U,  m»  benefa^r  and  Dominus  AbsaliOui  [absolute 
ird^,  give  that  grace  which  shall  infallibly  produce 
;  and  God  hath  given  some  to  Christ  that  he  might 
e-vail  with  them  accordingly;  yet  this  ia  no  giving 
to  tke  permm,  nor  hath  he  in  httnself  ever  the  more 
le  to  it,  nor  can  any  lay  cLUro  to  it  as  their  due.  It 
longeth  not.to  Christ  as  aatitfitr,  nor  yet  as  Ugiiiator, 
make  wicked  refuser*  to  become  willing,  and  receive 
Di  and  the  benefits  which  he  oflTers ;  therefore  be  may 
t  all  for  them  that  is  fore-expressed,  though  be  cure 
>t  their  unbelief.  Faith  is  a  &ult  of  the  death  of 
hrist  (and  lo  ia  all  the  good  which  we  do  enjoy),  but 
Dt  treats,  as  it  is  mOitfaaion  to  jMiee,-  but  only  n- 
otefy,  as  it  proceedetb  from  that^  dbmmn  [right  of 
>ininion]  which  Christ  baa  recdved  to  send  Uie  Spirit 
1  what  measure  and  to  wboh  bb  will,  and  to  suc- 
sed  it  accordingly ;  and  as  it  b  necessary-  to  the  at- 
linment  of  the  farther  ends  of  his  death  in  tbe  certain 
athering  and  saving  of  trb  blbct." 

(5.)  Thus  the  whole  theory  amounts  to  this,  that, 
Ithough  a  amdHiiMid  taleation  haa  been  purchased  by 
Christ  for  all  men,  and  is  offered  to  them,  and  all  legal 
ifficalties  are  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  pardon 
s  sinners  by  the  atonement,  yet  Christ  hath  not  pur- 
chased for  any  man  the  gift  of  faith,  or  the  power  of 
terjoramg  the  ton^Am  of  mdvaHim  rtqtdred;  but  gives 
his  to  some,  and  does  not  give  it  to  others,  by  virtue 
)f  that  lAtobdt  donumion  over  men  wtakh  he  baa  pur- 
diased  for  himeelf,  so  that,  aa  the  Calrlnlsts  refer  tbe 
lecrea  of  election  to  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  Father, 
Baxter  refers  it  to  the  sovereign^  of  the  Son;  one 
nakea  tbe  decree  of  reprobation  to  issue  from  the  Cre- 
itor  and  Judge,  the  other  fh>m  the  Redeemer  himself. 
Fhe  Ba^terian  theory,  with  modUicatioas,  is  adopted 
by  many  of  the  Englhdi  and  American  Congregation- 
ilists,  New  School  Presbyterians,  and  United  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland. 

Baxter's  chief  English  works  are,  1.  A  NdrraHoa 
^fhit  oim  life  and  Timet. -—2.  The  SaiiWi  EvtriasUng 
Rat : — 8.  A  ParaphroK  on  the  New  Talament : — 4.  A 
Call  to  the  Unamxrted  (of  which  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  one  year,  and  which  has  been 
translated  into  e^'eiy  European  language) : — 6.  O}/^ 
TlMigktii-t.  TksPtiorMm'aFamifyBoot.—7.  The 
Reformed  Paitor.    He  also  wrote  several  hooks  .in 
Idtin ;  among  tbem — 1.  £^piilala  de  generali  MMitim 
Pretestantiwm  unione  adeergUM  Papatum : — 2.  DiuertaUo 
de  bapti$moIttfaiitiaa  e  Scriptura  demontlrato: — 8.  Cate- 
eftumw  Qaakeriamu         De  Regimine  Ecdetia: — 5. 
De  SepMiea  &mcta  (against  the  Ocecma  of  Harring- 
ton) ^-6.  De  Unmnak  Sedttntiime,  contra  Calvinnm 
et  Bezam : — 1,  nittona  OmaJimm,  etc.  etc.   In  all, 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  one  hundred  and  forty- 
live  works  in  folio,  and  sixty-tbrce  in  4to,  besides  a 
multitude  of  more  trifiing  writinfiCB.    The  list  prefixed 
to  Orme's  L^fe  of  Baxter  inclndes  168  treatises.  His 
iVocfKoi  Worka  were  reprinted  in  18S0  (London,  28 
Td».8vo);  his  controverrial  writlntcshave  never  been 
AiUy  collected,  and  many  of  tbem  are  very  scarce. 
His  bme  chiefly  rests  on  his  popular  works,  and  on 
Us  MtBuAa  7%toli^  and  CatkoUc  Thalo^  in  which 
bis  peculiar  views  are  emt>odied.   Baxter  left  behind 
him  a  ffarrative  of  the  mott  Memorable  Pamagea  of  Ui 
l*Je  and  TimeM,  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume 
■fter  Us  death  (1696)  by  Sylvexter,  under  tbe  title 
Sd^imm  Baderiana.    It  is  here  that  we  find  ^t  re- 
^ewof  his  tvIi^Dus  opinions  written  in  the  latter  part 
•f  his  life,  wUch  Coleridge  speaks  of  aa  one  of  the 
■Mt  letnarkable  pieces  of  writing  that  have  come 


down  to  ns.  See  Fisher's  articles  in  BiM.  Sacra,  ix, 
185, 800 ;  and  reprint  of  Baxter's  End  of  Controvert  in 
Bibi.  Sacra,  April,  1866;  see  also  Sir  James  Stephen, 
Eut^  ii,  1;  Orme,  U/e  and  Timet  of  Baxter  (Loni. 
1830,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Watson,  Theol.  Ini^tvU$,  ii,  410 ; 
Nicholls,C3/mnwman(2 JrmMMiintMi,p.714;  Eilin.Jtee. 
Ixx,  96 ;  Gerlach,  Rich.  Baxter  nach  LAe»  vnd 

Wirken  (Berl.  1836) ;  Tulloch,  Englith  Puntaniem  (Ed. 
inb.  1861) ;  Engiiih  Cj/difadia,  s.  v. ;  Watson,  Diction- 
ary, s.  T. ;  Chrietian  BevieK,  viii,  1 ;  Wesley,  Works,  iti, 
668,  636 ;  AUibone,  Dictionarg  o/Authori,  i,  147. 

Bay  COO^,  laAon',  lonffue;  Sept.  Xo^ia)  is  spoken 
of  the  cove  or  estuary  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  month 
of  the  Jordan  (Josh,  zv,  6;  xviii,  19),  and  also  of  the 
southern  extroni^  of  the  same  sea  (xv,  2),  forming 
tbe  boandary  points  of  die  tribe  of  Jndab.  D«  Sanlcy, 
however,  contends  (^Narrotive,  i,  260)  that  by  tUa  term 
are  represented,  respectively,  the  two  extreme  points 
of  the  peninsula  jutting  Into  the  lake  on  the  opposite 
shore,  which  he  states  still  bears  the  corresponding 
Arabic  name  Liaaan.  But  this  vonld  confine  the  ter- 
ritory of  Jndah  to  very  narrow  limits  on  tbe  east,  and 
the  points  in  question  are  expressly  stated  to  be  por^ 
tions  of  tbe  aea  (and  not  of  tbe  lund,  as  the  analogy  of 
oar  phrases  *'  tongue  of  land,"  etc.,  would  lead  ns  to 
suppose),  one  of  them  being  in  fact  located  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Jordan.  Moreover,  the  same  term  (in 
the  original)  is  tised  with  reference  to  the  forked 
montbs  of  the  Nile  ("  tbe  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea," 
Isa.  xi,  16)  as  affording  an  impediment  to  travellers 
tnm  the  East    See  Dead  Sea. 

Bay  is  the  color  assigned  in  fhe  EngUsh  version  to 
one  of  the  span  of  horses  In  the  vision  of  Zechariah 
(vt,  3, 7).  The  original  has  B*^S^M,  amuMtm',  ttrong 
(Sept.  ^fOpoOi  *ttA  evidently  means  Jket  or  apiriied. 
In  ver.  7  it  appears  to  be  ■  corruption  for  B'^B'^M, 
admtadm',  red,  as  in  ver.  2. 

Bay-TRee  (n'^TK,  ezrach',  nofin;  Sept.  al  Ktlpoi 
Tov  hifidvov,  8n»rently  by  misUke  for  nTHK)  occurs 
only  once  in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  a  tree, 'namely, 
in  Psa.  xxxvii,  86:  *'  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  spreading  himself  Uke  a  green  6(fjr-Av«;"  where 
some  suppose  it  to  indicate  a  specific  tree,  as  the  laurel ; 
and  others,  supported  by  the  Sept.  and  Tulg.  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  It  ia  by  some  considered  to  mean  an 
evergreen  tree,  and  by  others  a  green  tree  that  grows 
in  its  native  soil,  or  that  has  not  suffered  by  trans- 
planting, as  snch  a  tree  spreads  itself  InxorianUy  (so 
Geseniua,  Thea.  BA.  s.  v.  in  accordance  with  the  ety- 
mology). Others,  apain,  as  tbe  unknown  author  of 
tbe  sixth  Greek  edition,  who  is  quoted  by  Celsius 
(i,  194),  consider  tbe  word  as  referring  to  the  "in- 
digenous man,"  in  the  sense  of  aelf-aafficiencg ;  and  this 
opinion  u  adopted  Celsius  himself,  who  states  that 
recent  interfnnters  have  adopted  the  Unrel  w  bay-tree 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  an  evergreen. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  indeed,  says,  "As  the  sense  of 
the  text  is  sufficienUy  answered  by  this,  we  are  un- 
willing to  exclude  that  noble  plant  from  tbe  honor 
of  having  Its  name  In  Scripture."  Isidore  de  Barri^re, 
on  tbe  contrary,  concludes  that  tbe  laurel  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  because  it  has  been  profaned  by 
Gentile  fables.  But  tbe  abuse  of  a  thing  should  not 
prevent  its  proper  use ;  and  if  snch  a  principle  had 
been  acted  on,  we  should  not  have  found  in  Scripture 
mention  of  any  trees  or  plants  employed  by  the  Gen- 
tiles in  their  superstitions  ceremonies,  as  the  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  cedar.— Kitto.    See  Native. 

Bayer,  Thbophilds  Sieofbibd,  was  bom  in  1694 
at  Kfinlgsberg,  where  he  acquired  bis  first  knowledge 
of  the  Oriental  languages  under  Abraham  Wolf.  In 
1726  he  was  called  to  St.  Petersbarg  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  He  died  Feb.  21, 
1788.  Among  his  nnmerDns^werla^ 
—1.  Hiatoria  congregatwma  i 
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Fide  (Ptotenbiirg,  1721, 4to;  a  Mtire  agmbst  the  Cborch 
of  Rome) :— 2.  Viitdicia  verionuit  CArwh',  Eli,  Lama 
aabaOktmi  (1717,  4to):— Uiatana  Btgm  Gmconm. 
Baetriad,  etc  (1787);  awl  many  work*  reUting  to 
Chlaew  and  Orients  Uteratnn.— Aity.  Umv.  iii,  608. 

BaTls,  Pbter,  vm  bom  at  Carlat,  fonneriy  in  Uio 
Comti  de  Foix,  November  IStb,  1647,  hb  father  being 
a  Protestant  minister.  At  the  age  ofnioetaen  be  was 
sent  to  the  college  at  Pny-Laoreos,  where  be  studied 
from  1666  to  1669  with  an  ardor  that  permanently  in- 
Jnred  his  health.  Subsequently  be  was  sent  to  Too- 
knue,  wh«e  be  put  himself  under  the  phUoaophtcal 
GOursa  of  the  Jeaulti.  The  end  of  tbie  was  his  ooover^ 
faea  from  Proteatantlsm,  but  for  a  tine  only.  In 
August,  1670,  he  made  a  secret  abjuration  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  went  to  Genera,  where  be  fbraed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  many  eminent  men,  and  especially* 
contracted  a  close  friendship  with  James  Basnoge  and 
MinutnlL  At  Geneva  and  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ho 
lived  four  yoan,  aupportlng  himself  by  private  tuition. 
Id  1674  be  mnoved  first  to  Bonen,  and  mod  after  to 
Paris.  The  treasures  of  the  pnUic  libraries,  and  the 
easy  access  to  literary  society,  rendered  that  city 
agreeable  to  him  above  all  other  places.  He  corre- 
sponded l^eely  on  iitersry  subjects  with  his  Mend 
Baana^fe,  then  studying  tiieology  In  the  FrotesUnt 
University  of  Sedan,  who  ahowod  the  letters  to  the 
theological  professor,  M.  Juriea.  By  these,  and  by 
the  reoommendations  of  Basoage,  Jorien  was  induced 
to  propose  Bayle  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Se- 
dan, to  which,  after  a  public  disputation,  be  w>ts  elect- 
ed, November  %  1675.  For  five  years  be  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  duties  of 
his  office.  In  the  spring  of  1681,  howaver,  he  found 
time  to  write  his  celebrated  letter  on  comets,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  comet  of 
1680,  which  bad  excited  great  alarm  among  the  super- 
stitious. In  1681  the  college  at  Sedan  was  arbitrarily 
suppressed  by  order  of  the  king,  and  Buyle  went  to 
Rotterdam,  where,  in  1684,  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
same  chair.  Here  he  publisliod  his  Cnliqne  gfnirale 
de  PUittnire  du  CalmnUme  de  .ifaiiiA<ntry,  a  work  ad- 
mired for  Its  aUIity  by  both  Catholics  and  Huguenots, 
but  nevertheless  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  luni^min 
at  Paris.  About  this  time  a  work  appeared  called 
fAvia  attz  Rifugih,  a  satirical  work,  which  treated  the 
ProtesUnta  with  very  little  delicacy.  This  book 
Jnrien  (who  had  written  unsncceasfully  in  opposition 
to  the  OMfiie  giair.de  above  mentioned,  and  had,  in 
consequence.  Imbibed  a  bitter  hatred  against  Bayle) 
attributed  to  him;  and  althongfa  Bayle,  In  more  tban 
otae  Apology,  denied  the  imputation,  succeeded  so  for 
in  raising  a  belief  that  Bayle  was  the  author,  that  In 
1693  be  wu  removed  fW>m  bis  professorship  at  Rotter- 
dam. Having  now  entire  lebure,  he  commenced  his 
great  work,  the  Dictionnaire  Ifislorigue  et  Critiquf,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  In  2  vols.  fol.  In 
1696,  and  the  second,  much  entaiged.  In  1702.  This 
option,  and  that  of  1720  (both  hi  6  v^ds.  toL\  are  es- 
teemed the  best.  The  la«t  edition  was  published  at 
Paris  1820-28, 16  vols.  The  English  edition  of  17S5, 
edited,  with  additions,  by  Birch  and  others  for  the  Lon- 
don booksellers,  is  more  valuable  than  even  the  original 
work.  This  work  was  undertaken  principally  to  rec- 
tify the  mtetakes  and  supply  the  omissions  of  Mor^ri, 
but  gave  great  and  Just  oB^nce  in  many  parts  tnm 
the  indecency  of  Us  language,  its  bold  leaning  toward 
Hanichnism,  and  the  captious  sophistries  which  ob- 
scure the  plainest  truths  and  Infbse  doubts  into  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Besides  Jurieu,  two  new  enemies 
appeared  on  this  occasion,  Jacquelot  and  Leclerc,  who 
both  attacked  Bayle's  supposed  infidelity.  His  contro- 
versy with  them  lasted  until  near  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  September,  1706, 
in  his  fifty-ninU)  year.  Among  his  other  works  are,  i 
l.CommenlairetmreeiparatetdernaHifile:  Contraim  lei  \ 
Sentrtf  (168^        La  CabaU  chiming  (1691) 8. 1 


Itiprmiet  aia  QMUtiotu  d'm  ProvimAil  (6  vob, : 
1702, 1704) 4.  Jaima  Oalonun  ReteraUx  .-- 
LtUtTt  (best  ed.  8  vols.  1725):— 6.  EitirtHmM  < 
ime  H  de  Themittti  ok,  JS^poase  i  Af.  Ledere  i 
OpMculet,  ffbc.   His  life  was  written  by  Doai 
in  2  vols.  12mo,  1722,  and  by  Fenerbaeh  (Ai 
See  Haag,  La  Franrt  Pro<e$UmU,  ii,  60^^ 
deia  MtMdet,  Dec.  1885 ;  Landon,  Ecrl.  Did.  1,'Mk'- 

Ba^lay,  Solomon,  a  colored  preacher  of  tWIM- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia.    He  was  bMa  i 
:  slave  in  Delaware,  and,  after  cruel  hardships  gibed 
'  his  ftaedom.    He  emigrated  to  Liberia  aboat  1831 
I  and,  at  the  organization  of  aeCoDf^nee  in  2884,  was 
returned  supernumerary.    He  died  at  Monrovia  m 
;  great  peace  In  Oct.,  1889.    "  Father  Barkr  wu  a  good 
preacher.    His  language  was  good,  his  doctrine  sound, 
and  hb  manner  forcible ;  his  conversation  was  a  Uet^ 
ing,  and  his  reward  is  on  high." — Mott,  Steteket  nf 
Portoiu  of  Color  j  MintOet  of  Con/ereateg,  111,  82. 

Bayly,  Lewis,  a  Welsh  prelate,  was  bom  at  Caer- 
marthen,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1616  be  maa 
consecrated  bishop  ef  Bangor.  He  died  in  1632.  He 
is  worthy  of  mention  for  bis  Ptatiire  ^  Pietg,  eue  of 
tbe  moat  popular  religjoiu  woriu  of  die  17tli  and  18d 
centuries.   It  reached  its  Slat  adIUon  in  1714. 

BaS.    S«e  1IAUEB4BALAL4IASI1-RAZ. 

Basaar,  an  Oriental  "  maricet-place.**  In  tiM  eai^ 
lier  times  of  tbe  JewIA  history  it  appears  that  the 
maikets  were  held  near  the  gates  of  towns,  MMnetimes 
within,  sometimes  without,  where  the  different  kinds 
of  goods  were  exposed  for  sale,  either  in  tbe  open  air 
or  in  tents.    See  Habkbt.    But  we  learn  frooi  Joe»- 
phus  that  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  markets,  st 
least  in  cities,  had  become  such  as  they  now  are  ia  the 
East.   These  estabHsfaments  are  usually  situated  ia 
the  centre  of  tbe  towns,  and  do  not     any  meana  an- 
swer to  our  notion  of  "  a  market"— wbh^  is  saaaOy 
appropriated  to  the  sale  of  artidee  of  food — tar  in  thee* 
twEoars  all  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  tbe  town  are 
collected,  and  all  the  trade  of  the  city  carried  on,  «t 
whatever  description  it  may  be.   In  Uieee  also  an  tbe 
woriuhope  of  thoeo  wbo  expose  fiir  sale  the  prndnct* 
of  tbdr  akni  «■  labor,  ancb  as  eboe-makere,  capAaJteia, 
basket-makers,  smiths,  etc. ;  but  every  trade  has  Its 
distinct  place  to  which  it  is  generally  confinad.  Hence 
one  passes  along  between  rows  of  shops  eKhifaiting  tlw  , 
same  kinds  of  commodities,  and  someUroes  extending  , 
to  tlie  length  of  a  moderate  etre^    Other  rows  make  ' 
a  similar  di^ilay  of  commodities  of  other  soita.  Tbe 
haeaar  itself  consbts  of  a  series  of  avenues  or  stnets, 
with  an  arched  or  some  other  roof,  to  afford  protectkm 
from  the  sun  and  rain.    These  svennes  are  lined  try 
the  shops,  which  are  generally  raised  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  ground  upon  a  platform  of  maaonry.  wfaiclL 
also  usually  forms  a  bench  in  front  of  the  whole  lin«. 
Tbe  shops  are  in  general  very  small,  and  entirely  open 
in  flront,  where  the  dealer  site  with  great  quietness  and 
patience  till  a  cnetomer  Is  attracted  hy  the  dnplay  of 
bis  wares.   No  one  lives  In  the  bazaar:  theibopeare 
closed  toward  evening  with  ahutteie,  and  tbe  banar 
itself  is  closed  with  strong  gates,  after  tbe  abopkeepers 
have  departed  to  their  several  homes  in  the  town.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  part  of  the  basaar  conwta 
of  an  open  pUce  or  square,  around  which  are  sbofis 
under  an  arcade.    When  thia  occnra  tbe  sbt^  an 
generally  those  of  fhdteren,  green^^rocers,  and  other 
dealers  in  vegetable  produce,  the  frequent  renewsls 
of  whose  bulky  stock  renders  it  ande^rable  that 
their  shops  should  be  placed  in  the  thronged  and  w- 
row  avenues.    In  these  bazaars  buslnms  begins  vur 
early  In  tbe  morning — os  soon  as  it  Is  light.  During 
the  day  it  seems  to  be  the  {dace  In  which  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  town  are  concentrated,  and  presmb  a 
scene  remariubly  in  contrast  with  the  dumu.tufertir 
soUtnde  and  qaietness  (4  t)i<r«tmeta»4hlch  eeem  ex- 
fasssted  of  their  ^UjttiMi 
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?narw  which  it  offers.  And  this  U  partly  true ;  for 
the  mirket  is  the  resort  not  only  of  the  busy,  but  of 
the  idle  and  the  curious — sf  those  who  seek  discusaion, 
or  infonnation,  or  excitement,  or  who  desire  "to  be 
seen  of  men ;"  and  where,  comequently,  the  exterior 
aspect  of  Oriental  Ufa  and  manners  is  seen  in  all  iu 
length,  and  breadth,  and  fulness.— Kitto,  Pict.  Bible, 
note  on  Mark  vii,  32.    See  Merchakt. 

Bazllth  or  Baz'lath  (Heb.  Batalith'  or  Bat^uth', 
r-ib:??  or  PilV^a,  naitdwM;  Sept.  BaaaXuSf),  the  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  Nethiniro  that  returned  to 
Jerusalem  fixim  the  exile  fEzra  ii,  62;  Neh.  vii,  M). 
B.C.  636.  ^ 

BdeUlnm  (n^^S,  hedo^lach)  occura  but  twice  in 
the  Scriptures — in  Gen.  ii,  12,  as  a  |voduct  of  the  land 
nf  TIavilah,  and  Num.  jti,  7,  where  the  manna  is 
likened  to  it  and  to  boar-frost  on  the  ground.  In  the 
Sept.  it  is  considered  as  a  precious  stone,  and  trans- 
lated (Gen.)  by  dvflprtf,  and  (Num.)  by  KpvaraXXoc ; 
while  Aquila,  Symmocbus,  Tbeodotion,  and  the  Vnl- 
(rate  render  it  bdeUittm,  a  transparent  aromatic  gum 
from  a  tree.  Of  this  opinion  alio  is  Josephus  {Ant. 
iii,  1,  6),  where  he  describes  the  manna — ofiatov 
Tllni  apufioTuv  fiSkWy,  i.  e.  simitar  to  the  aromatic 
bdeaium  (Num.  xi,  7).  See  Manwa.  Behind  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  CTjwte/,  while  Wahl  and  Hartmann 
render  it  (reading  nb'ia).  The  Jewish  rabbins, 
however,  followed  by  a  host  of  their  Arabian  trans- 
lators, and  to  whom  Bochart  (Ilieroz.  iii,  693  sq.)  and 
GeseniDs  (Thatmr.  i,  181)  accede,  tmnslute  bedolach 
by  peaH,  and  consider  HavUah  (q.  v.)  as  the  part  of 
Arabia,  near  Catipfaa  and  Bahrein,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  pearls  are  found. 

Those  who  regard  briiiiiach  as  some  kind  of  precious 
stone  rest  their  ar^nient  on  the  fact  that  it  is  placed 
(Gen.  ii,  12)  by  the  side  of  "the  on^x-ttoae"  (Cni:}, 
tAobim),  which  ii  a  gem  occurring  several  times  in 
Ti 


the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  are  hoUi 
2  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  land  Havilah.    But  if  this 
meaning  were  intended,  the  reading 
ought  to  be,  "there  is  the  stone  of  the 
onyx  and  of  the  bdellium,"  and  not 
"there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  stone 
of  the  onyx,"  expressly  excluding  bedo- 
lach from  the  miueral  kingdom.  Those 
who  translate  bedolach  by  "pearl"  refer 
to  the  later  Jewish  and  Arabian  ex- 
pounders of  the  Bible,  whose  authority, 
if  not  strengthened  by  valid  arguments, 
is  but  of  litde  weight    It  is,  moreover, 
more  than  probalile  tliat  the  peart  was 
as  yet  unknown  in  the  time  of  Mosef,  or 
he  would  certainly  not  have  excluded  it 
trtsm  the  costly  contributions  to  the  tab- 
ernacle, the  priestly  dresses,  or  even  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  while  its  fellow 
akokam,  though  of  less  value,  was  va- 
riously used  among  the  sacred  ornaments 
(E.\od.  XXV,  7 ;  xxxv,  9, 27 ;  xxviii,  20 ; 
xxxix,  1.^).    Nor  do  we  find  any  men- 
tion of  pearl  in  the  times  of  David  i.nd 
Solomon.    It  is  true  that  Luther  trans- 
lates B''3''3B,feiiiBim'(Prov.  iii,  16;  viii, 
Uj  x,25;  xxxi,  10),  by/»far/s,  Lut  this 
is  not  borne  out  by  Lament,  iv,  7,  uhere 
it  is  indicated  as  having  a  red  color. 
The  only  passage  in  the  Old  Test,  where 
the  pearl  really  occurs  under  its  true 
Arabic  name  is  in  Esth.  i,  6  (^'^,  dor)  • 
and  in  the  N.  T.  it  is  very  ^quently 
mentioned  nnder  the  Greek  name  /jofj- 
ycrpirqc.    See  Pearl.    It  is  therefore 
most  probable  that  the  Hebrew  bedolach 
is  the  aromatic  gum  bdellium,  which  issues  from  a 
tree  growing  in  Arabia,  Media,  and  the  Indies.  Di- 
oBcorides  (i,  80)  informs  us  that  it  was  called  /la- 
i^tXiruv  or  ^oK\6v,  and  Pliny  (xii,  19),  that  it  bore 
the  names  otbrochon,  malacham,  and  maldacon.  The 
frequent  interchange  of  letters  brings  the  form  very 
near  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  word ;  nor  is  the  similar- 
ity of  name  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  the  case 
of  natural  productions,  less  conclusive  of  the  nature 
of  the  article,  since  the  Greeks  probably  retained  the 
ancient  OrienUl  names  of  productions  coming  from 
the  East.    Pliny's  description  of  the  tree  from  which 
the.  tNlellium  is  taken  makes  Ksmpfer's  assertion 
(Amaa,  Exot.  p.  668)  highly  probable,, that  it  is  the 
sort  of  palm-tree  (bnrama  fabellif(irmit.  Linn.  ci.  6,  3, 
Trigyoia)  so  frequently  met  with  on  the  Persian  coast 
and  in  Arabia  Felix. 

The  term  bdeBium,  however,  is  applied  to  two  gum- 
my-resinouB  sut)stances.  One  of  them  is  the  Jn^an 
bdellium,  or  yalae  myrrh  (perhaps  the  bdellium  of  the 
Scriptures),  which  is  obtained  from  Amyris  (balsamo- 
dendron  ?)  CommijAora.  Dr.  Roxburgh  (Fhr.  Ind.  li, 
2']5)  says  that  the  trunt  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a 
light-colored  pellicle,  as  in  the  common  birch,  which 
peels  off  from  time  to  time,  exposing  to  view  a  smooth 
green  coat,  which,  in  succession,  supplies  other  similar 
exfoliations.  This  tree  diiTuses  a  grateful  fragrance, 
like  that  of  the  finest  myrrh,  to  a  con!>iderebte  distance 
around.  Dr.  Royle  (/Uust.  p.  176)  was  informed  that 
this  species  yielded  bdellium;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  we  may  add  that  many  of  the  speci- 
mens of  this  txlellium  in  the  British  Museum  have  a 
yellow  pellicle  adheriuE  to  them,  precisely  like  that 
of  the  common  biroh,  and  that  some  of  the  pieces  are 
perforated  by  spiny  branches,  another  character  serv- 
ing to  recognise  the  origin  of  the  bdellium.  Indian 
bdellium  has  considerable  resemblance  to  myrrh. 
Many  of  the  pieces  have  hairs  adhering  to  them.  The 
other  kind  of  bdellium  is  called  A fricon  bdeUium,  end 
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It  obtained  from  ffeuMotia  AJricaaa  (lUchsrd  and 
6nillemm,  Fi.  de  ^Snxi^amMe).  It  ia  a  nstnnl  pro- 
dnctwn  of  Sessgal,  snd  is  called  by  tbe  lutivu,  who 
maks  tooth-picks  of  its  spines,  nioltaut.  It  consists  of 
roonded  or  oval  tsars,  from  ooe  to  two  taicbes  in  diam- 
eter, of  «  duU  and  -wtxf  frutoTa,  vhlch,  ia  the  course 
of  time,  become  opaque,  and  m  oovend  eztenuUy 
bj  a  white  or  yellowish  dust.  It  has  a  feeble  but  pe- 
culiar odor,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Pelletier  (_Aim.  tfe 
Ckim.  Ixxx,  39)  fonnd  it  to  OHisist  of  resin,  ^.0 ;  solu- 
ble gum,  9.2 ;  bassorin,  80.6 ;  volatile  ml  and  losa,  Li. 
Besin  of  bdelliuni  (African  bdelliam  F)  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Johnstone,  of  cartmn,  40 ;  hydrogen,  81 ; 
oxygen,  5.    See  Pamg  Ci/clopadia,  s.  v.  — Kitto,  s,  t. 

Beach,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Cheshire,  Conn., 
1740,  graduated  at  Yale  College  1757,  passed  from  tbe 
Congregational  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  1767.  His 
first  service  was  as  missionar}'  at  Piscjttaqua,  N.  J., 
where  he  served  up  to  the  Revolution,  when  his  church 
was  shut  up  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  tbe  time. 
In  1784  he  was  appointed  assistant  minister  at  Trinity 
Chntcb,  N.  T.  In  1789  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Colam'- 
bia  College.  In  1818  he  rerigned  his  charge  and  re- 
tired to  his  farm  on  tbe  Raritan,  where  he  died,  Sept. 
14,  1828.  He  was  a  strict  EpifKopalian,  and  in  1788 
opposed  Dr.  (afterward  Bishop)  White's  proposal  to 
organise  the  Church  and  ordain  ministers  without  a 
consecrated  bishop. — Sprague,  A  imalt,  v,  266. 

Beach,  John,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  1700,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1721.  For  several  years  be  served  in  tbe  Congrega* 
tional  Chnrcb  at  Newtown,  Conn.,  bat  In  1732  con- 
formed to  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  that  year.  He  served  as  mis- 
slonarj'  at  Newtown  and  Reading  for  50  years,  and 
died  March  8,  1782.  He  published  several  tracts  in 
favor  of  the  Church  of  Enj^land,  and  a  number  of  oc- 
casional sermons. — Sprague,  Am.il*,  v,  84, 

Beacon  {'t'yp\,  to'rm),  Isa.  xxx,  17,  in  the  margin 
in  that  place,  and  in  tbe  text  in  chap,  xxiii,  23,  and 
Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  rendered  "mast."  It  probably  signifies 
a  pole  used  as  a  standard  or  "ensign"  (D3,  wi),  which 
was  set  up  on  the  tops  of  mountains  as  a  signal  for  the 
assembling  of  tbe  people,  sometimes  on  the  invasi6n 
of  an  enemy,  and  sometimes  after  a  defeat  (Isa.  v,  26 ; 
xi,  12 ;  xviii,  8 ;  Ixii,  10).    See  BAiniBR. 

Beads.  Strings  of  beads  are  used  in  the  Roman 
Church  on  which  to  count  the  number  of  paten  or  atrt 
recited.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Peter  the  Hermit.  Tbe  Saxon  word 
jede  means  a  prayer ;  it  is  the  past  participle  of  iicUan, 
9rars,  to  bid.  Bead-roll  wbb  a  list  of  those  to  be  pray- 
ed for  in  tbe  Church,  and  a  be.idsman  one  who  prayed 
for  another.  From  this  use  beads  obtained  theirname. 
-;BeTgier,  s.  v.  Chapelet.    See  Rosart. 

Beale,  Ouvbb,  a  Methodist  Ef^acopal  minister, 
was  bom  hi  Brldgawater,  Mass.,  Oct.  18, 1777,  convert- 
ed 1800,  and  entered  tbe  itinerant  ministry  at  Lynn, 
Uass.,  1801.  After  filling  seTOTal  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant stations,  he  was  prasidinn  elder  from  1806  to 
1818;  and  during  the  next  ten  years,  while  effective, 
he  was  missionary  at  Piscataquis,  and  also  presiding 
elder.  He  was  made  "superannuate"  in  1833,  and 
died  at  Baltimore  Dec.  80,  1836.  He  was  a  devoted 
and  succesaful  minister,  "  and  did  more  to  plant  Meth- 
odism in  Maine  than  any  otber  man"  (Rev.  T.  Mer- 
ritt),  and,  during  hia  long  and  filithftal  service,  became 
well  known  to  tiie  Church  as  a  wise  man  and  discreet 
counsellor.  He  was  five  times  a  delegate  to  tbe  Gen- 
eral Conference.— JftMitei  of  Con/trences,  ii,  493. 

BeUi'ab  (Heb.  BeSfytk',  n;Wa,  whose  lordia  Je- 
Somhi  remarkable  as  containing  die  names  of  both 


Baal  and  Jah ;  Sept  BooXia),  one  o€  DavMi 
Benjamite  heroes  of  the  sling  daria^  bie  aqena 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  5).    B.C.  10&4. 

Be'Uoth  (Heb.  BeSlotK',  nibva,  tlw  piar.  frs. 
of  BaaL,  signifying  prob.  ciCtseM;  Sept.  BooAM^T.r 
BoXm^  and  BaXfiatvav),  the  name  of  two  placea. 

1.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Jodafa  (l&a 
Simeon),  mentioaed  In  connection  with  Telen  aad  Hs- 
zor  (Joah.  xv,  24);  evidently  diflerent  fkotn  cithsa 
tbe  two  placet  eallMt  Baalath  (ver.  9, 29),  bat  jmW^ 
the  same  as  tbe  Baauth-bbbb  (q.  ▼.)  of  dupu  zix.i 
Schwarz  (/>afeft  p.  100)  thinks  U  is  a  •*  Kolas  otJfaa 
situated  7}  English  miles  S.E.  of  Telem  and  K.V. 
Zapha;"  but  no  such  names  a^war  on  any  weAai 
map,  and  the  region  indicated  la  antirdy  aoath  tt  Ik 
bounds  of  Palestine. 

2.  A  district  nS  Aabflr,  of  which  Baanah  b«D-Hs^ 
was  Solomon'a  commissariat  (1  Kings  Iv,  16,  wbR* 
the  Auth.  Vers,  renders  incorrectly  "  in  Aloch,"  5^ 
iv  BaaXidd,  Vulg.  in  Balatki);  apparently  =  "adjsc^ 
cUiet,"  i.  e.  the  sea-coast,  where  the  ri%-er  Bdna  (Br 
Xio^,  Joseph.  War,  U,  x,  2)  may  be  a  trace  of  tbe  ombk. 
See  Bblcs.  Schwarz  {Paktt.  p.  237)  DnneceBaiilj 
identifies  it  with  Baal-gad  or  Laish. 

Beam,  tbe  rendering  in  the  AnUi.  Yen.  ef  tke  H- 
lowingWOTds:  S^St, e'n:;^ aM&, Judg.ZTi, M;>*dM- 
(&,"Jobii,6;  'I'is^,  MCHwr',  ayobs,  bailee  a  weawi 
frame,  or  its  prini^ial  fteoai,  1  Sam.  xvH,  7;  2  Ssib. 
xzi,  19;  1  Chron.  zi,  23;  xx,  6;  3«,^,  a  bonE,! 
Kings  vi,  9;  O^IBS,  iaplik'^  a  croa^-baaan  or  jMr 
(Sept.  nitdapoc),  Hah.  it,  11;  7^  Mfai^.  a  ri 
hence  a  jomi,  1  Kinf^  vii,  8j  '*b(wd,"  tL  16^  U. 
'^plank,"vi,16;  mqp, iKrai',a cnMa^eceo-rn^. 
2  Kings  vi,  2,  6;  2  Chron.  iii,  7;  Cant.  1,  17;  ST,  A 
a  projecting  itep,  or  architecture  omanMoC  like  i 
moulding,  answering  for  a  threaltold,  1  Kings  vG,  (: 
"thick  pUnk,"  Ezek.  xli,  26;  nirna,  imdtcl'. 
bewed  sticks  of  timber,  1  Kings  vl,  36;  Tii,  3^  ii; 
n-n^  Cm  Piet),  to  JU  beams,  hence  tojrnme.  Neb.  a. 
3,  6 ;  Psa.  civ,  3 ;  of  no  Bob.  word  (being  sap|died  b 
iulicfl)  in  1  Kings  ri,  6;  Bok6^,  a  atid  of  wood  in 
hnilding  purposes,  Matt,  vii,  3,  4,  6;  Lnke  vi,  41.  G. 
In  these  last  passages,  Lightfoot  shows  that  tbe  ex- 
pressions of  our  Lord  were  a  ommon  prorei'b  aaas^ 
the  Jews,  having  reference  to  tbe  greater  dm  of  «ae 
prone  to  censure  the  small  faults  of  aaottMr.  Tie 
"mote,"  Kap^,  may  be  understood  as  any  very 
dry  particle,  which,  by  lodg^g  in  the  eye,  caasca  db- 
tress  and  pain,  and  is  here  given  as  tiie  emblem  of 
lesser  faults  in  opposition  to  a  beam  for  the  greater,  v 
also  in  the  parallel  proverb,  "  Strain  [ootj  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel"  (Matt,  xxiii,  24). 

Bean(^iD,;)o/,-  Sept.n'a/ioi')oGcaTBfirstiB2Sain. 
xvii,  28,  where  beam  are  described  as  being  broaght 
to  David,  as  well  as  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  etc.,  as  h 
the  custom  at  the  present  day  in  many  patta  of  (be 
East  when  a  travdler  anirai  at  a  TQlage.  Se  m 
Ezek.  iv,  9,  the  prophet  U  dfaccted  to  take  wfaatt,  bar- 
ley, Aeons,  lentils,  etc.  and  make  bread  thereof.  Tbe 
meaning  of  tbe  Heb.  word,  is  confirmed  by  the  Ar^sc 
/ui,  wliich  is  applied  to  the  6eaa  in  modem  time*.  » 
ascertained  by  Forskal  In  Egypt,  and  as  we  find  in  oU 
Arabic  works.  Tbe  common  beaa,  -or  at  least  mte  of 
its  varieties,  we  find  noticed  by  Hippocrates  and  Tbe- 
ophrastua  under  tbe  names  <^  Kvofto^  i\X^vu6(,  ff 
"  Greek  bean,"  to  distinguish  it  frmn  xaaftot  tnyvT- 
noc,  the  "Egyptian  bean,"  or  bean  of  PytfaagMM 
which  was  no  doubt  tbe  large  farinaceoae  aeed  (rf  .X>> 
lumbium  epeeiotum  (Theophr.  PlaiU.  iv,  9 ;  Atbm.  u, 
73;  conq».Unk,J7nMA,  1,224;  BiUerbeck, /'Aw.  Cbs. 
p.  139).   Beans  wen  emd^rad  as  articles  of  dkt  br 
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'holesome  and  ntttritioiis  (comp.  Fliny,  xvHi,  SO). ; 
leans  are  cultivated  over  a  great  part  of  tbe  Old  I 
h^ozid,  &om  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  wuth  of  India; ' 
\  tbe  latter,  howerar,  forming  the  cold-weather  cnlti- 
Ation,  with  wheat,  peaa,  etc.    Thej'  are  extensively 
ultivafced  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.    In  Egypt  tbey  are 
own  in  November,  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
uaiy  (Aree  and  a  half  moatbs  in  the  ground) ;  bnt  in 
lyria  they  may  be  had  thrangfaout  ^e  spring.  Tbe 
tddka  are  cut  down  with  tbe  scytbe,  and  these  are 
ifterward  cat  and  cnubed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of 
;itinel&,  oxen,  and  goats.     Tbe  beoni  themselves, 
Fvhen  sent  to  market,  are  often  deprived  of  their 
(kins.    Bosnage  reports  it  as  the  sentiment  of  some 
>f  tbe  rabbins  that  beana  were  not  lawftil  to  the  prie§ts, 
un  accoaat  of  their  being  considered  the  appropriate 
food  of  mbnmiDg  and  affliction ;  but  he  does  not  refer 
to  tbe  authority ;  and  neither  in  the  sacred  books  nor 
in  the  Hiahna  (see  ShebiUh,  ii,  9)  can  be  found  any 
traces  of  tbe  notion  to  which  he  alludes  (see  Otho,  Lea^. 
Jtab.  p.  223).    So  £tr  from  attaching  any  sort  of  im- 
pari^  to  t^is  legume,  It  la  described  as  among  the 
llrst^fralt  ofifaringa;  and  several  other  articles  in  tbe 
latter  collection  prove  that  the  Hebrews  had  beans 
largely  in  nse  after  they  bad  passed  them  through  the 
mill  (Kitto,  Pkyt.  But.  of  PatattiK,  p.  cocxix).  The 
pMntinga  on  the  monuments  of  Effj'pt  show  that  the 
l>ean  was  cultivated  in  that  country  in  verj'  early 
times  (comp.  Strabo,  zv,  822),  although  Herodotus 
tktdtes  (ii,  S7 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  viii,  S4)  that  beans 
were  held  In  abhorrence  by  tbe  Egyptian  priesthood, 
and  that  the?  were  never  eaten  by  tbe  people  (bat  see 
Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  I,  32S  abridgm.);  hot  as  they 
were  cultivated,  it  is  probable  that  they  formed  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet  with  tbe  poorer  classes  (comp.  Horace,  Sat. 
ii,  3,  182;  ii,  €,  68);  and  beans  with  rice,  and  dhowra 
bread,  are  the  ctuef  articles  of  food  at  this  day  among 
the  Fellab  population.   They  are  nsoally  saten  steep- 
ed in  oil.   Tlioae  now  cultivated  hi  Syria  and  Fkka- 
tine  are  the  white  horse-bean  and  the  kidney-bean, 
called  1^  tbe  natives  moaL— Kitto,  s.  Fttl. 

Be'Sn,  Cbildbbk  op  (viot  Baitiv;  Josephne,  viot 
row  BooyOT,il»tf.xii,8,l),  a  tribe  apparenUy  of  pred- 
atory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into  "  towers"  (irvp- 
■yoff)  when  not  plundering,  and  who  were  destroyed  bj- 
Jndaa  Haccabnos  (1  Mac.  v,  4).  The  name  has  been 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Beon  (Num.  xxxii,  2); 
but  this  la  a  mere  conjecture,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  tnta  the  context  whrtlwr  the  reridenoe  of  this 
people  was  on  tbe  east  or  west  of  Jordan. 

Bear  (Si'^  or  3^,  deb,  in  Arabic  dub,  in  Persic  dfd 
and  dobt  Greek  opn-oc)  is  noticed  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  34, 
86,37;  2Sam.xvii,8;  2KiBg8ii,24;  Prov.xvii,12; 
xxviii,  15;  Isa.  xi,  7 ;  lix,  U ;  Lam.  ill,  10;  Hoa.  i^, 
8;  Amoa,  v,  10;  Dan.  vii,  5;  Wlsd.  xi,  17;  Ecclns. 
xlvii,  2;  Rev.  xiU,  2.   Although  wme  modems  have 
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denied  the  existence  of  bears  in  Syria  and  Africa, 
there  cannot  be  a  donbt  of  the  fact,  and  of  a  species  of 
tbe  genua  ITrwslMing  meant  in  tbe  Hebrew  textsabove 
noted  (Ibonumi,  Load  <md  Book,  ii,  878).   David  de- 


fended hia  6oek  fl<om  the  attacks  of  a  bear  (1  Sam. 

xvii,  34,  86,  86),  and  bears  destroyed  the  youths  who 
mocked  the  prophet  (S  Kin^  ii,  24).  Its  hostility  to 
cattle  is  imi^ied  in  Isa.  xt,  7 — its  roaring  in  laa.  lix, 
11 — its  habit  of  ran^ng  £ar  and  wide  for  food  in  Prov. 
xxviil,  16 — its  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  ia  Lam.  iit, 
10;  and  fmn  2  Kings  11,24,  we  may  infer  tiiat  it  wonld 
attack  men.   See  Eusha. 

The  genns  Unna  la  tiM  largest  of  all  the  plantigrade 
camassiers,  and  with  the  facnity  of  snbsisting  on  fruit 
or  honey  unites  a  greater  or  less  propensity,  according 
to  the  species,  to  slaughter  and  animal  food.  To  a  bdI- 
len  and  ferocious  disposition  it  joins  immense  strength, 
litUe  vulnerabili^,  considerable  sagacity,  and  the 
power  of  climbing  trees.  Tbe  brown  bear,  Umu  anv 
tot,  ia  the  moat  aangninaiy  of  the  species  of  the  Old 
Continent,  and  Umu  Syiaau,  or  the  bear  of  Pales- 
tine, is  one  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  differing  only  in 
its  stature  being  proportionably  lower  and  longer,  tbe 
bead  and  tail  more  prolonged,  and  the  color  a  dull 
buff  or  light  bay,  often  clouded,  like  the  Pyrenjean 
variety,  witit  darker  brown  (Fordtal,  Deter.  Amm.  iv, 
6,  No.  81).  On  the  tiack  tbwe  ia  a  ridge  of  long  Bemi> 
erect  Jiairs  running  from  tbe  neck  to  the  tail.  It  Is 
yet  found  in  the  elevated  woody  parts  of  Lebanon 
(Kitto,  Pkyt.  Jfitt.  of  Palett.  p.  ccclv).  In  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusades  these  beasts  were  still  numerous 
and  of  coDsiderable  ferocity;  for  during  tbe  siege  of 
Antioch,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  according  to  Math. 
Paris,  slew  one  in  defence  of  a  poor  woodcutter,  and 
was  himself  dattgeronsly  woun^d  in  the  encounter. 
See  Pmny  Cgclopadia,  s.  v. 

The  sacred  writers  frequentiy  associate  this  formi- 
dable animal  with  the  king  of  the  forest,  as  being 
equally  dangerous  and  destructive ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  prophet  Amos  sets  before  bis  countrymen  the  suc- 
cession of  calamities  which,  under  tbe  just  judgment 
of  God,  was  to  befall  them,  declaring  tliat  the  removal 
of  one  would  but  leave  another  equally  grievous  (v, 
18, 1^  Solomon,  who  bad  cloeely  studied  the  char- 
acter of  the  several  In^vtdnals  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
compares  an  unprincipled  and  wicked  ruler  to  these 
creatures  (Prov.  xxviii,  16).  To  tbe  fury  of  the  fe- 
male bear  when  robbed  of  her  young  there  are  several 
striking  allusions  in  Scripture  (2  ^m.  x\-ii,  8 ;  Prov. 
xvii,  12).  The  Divine  tlireatening  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  and  aggravated  iniquities  of  the  kln^ 
dom  of  Israel,  as  uttered  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  is  thus 
forcibly  expressed :  "  I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  be- 
reaved of  her  whelps'*  (xiii,  8;  see  Jerome  in  loc.), 
which  was  fulfilled  by  tbe  invasion  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  complete  subvenion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
"  The  she-bear  Is  said  to  be  even  more  fierce  and  ter- 
rible than  the  male,  especially  after  she  has  cubbed, 
and  her  furions  passiona  are  never  more  fiercely  ex- 
hibited than  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  young. 
When  she  returns  to  her  den  and  misses  the  object  of 
ber  love  and  care,  she  becomes  almost  ftwtic  with 
rage.  Disregarding  every  consideration  of  danger  to 
herself,  she  attacks  with  great  ferocity  every  animal 
that  comes  in  her  way,  and  in  the  bittemesss  of  her 
heart  will  dare  to  attack  even  a  band  of  armed  men. 
The  RussImh  of  Kamtachatka  never  venture  to  fire  on 
a  young  bear  when  the  mother  la  near;  for  if  the  cnb 
drop,  she  becomes  enraged  to  a  degree  little  short  of 
madness,  and  if  she  get  sight  of  the  enemy  will  only 
quit  her  revenge  witii  her  life.  A  mon  desperate  at- 
tempt can  scarcely  be  performed  than  to  carry  off  her 
young  in  ber  absence.  Her  scent  enables  her  to  track 
tbe  plunderer;  and  nnlesa  ha  has  reached  some  place 
of  safety  before  the  infuriated  animal  overtake  him, 
his  only  safety  is  In  dropping  one  of  tbe  cubs  and  con- 
tinuing his  flight;  for  the  mother,  attentive  to  its 
safety,  carries  it  home  to  her  den  before  she  renews 
the  pursuit"  (Cook's  Vo^agM,  iii,  807). 

Id  tbe  virion  of  Daniel,  nb<|Ee,t^^  l99vgI^t,;i9(Si- 
•leUea  of  aidi4ui^  an  iymtwiiaed  Xiy  difierentfSMsta 
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of  prey,  whose  qnalities  resembled  chancter  of 
tluM  ureral  states,  the  MAlo-PersLtn  empire  is  rep- 
resented br  a  bear,  wbich  raised  itself  up  on  one  Eiile, 
and  hod  between  its  teeth  three  ribs,  and  thoy  said 
thus  unto  it,  "  Arise,  devour  much  flesh"  (vii,  5).  All 
the  fbur  monarchies  agreed  in  their  fierccnesa  and  ra- 
pacity ;  but  there  were  several  striking  diiferences  in 
tha  subordiiiate  features  of  tUoir  cbanicter  and  their 
mode  of  operation,  which '  is  dearly  intimated  by  the 
diir<;r.>nt  chamcter  of  their  symbolical  representMlves. 
The  Persian  monarchy  is  represented  by  a  bear  to  de- 
note its  cruelty  and  greediness  after  blood.  Bochart 
hjs  enumerated  several  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  character  of  the  Medo-PersiaDS  and  the  disponition 
of  the  bear  (/7wnw.  1,  806  sq.).  The  variety  of  the 
Asiatic  bear  which  inliablta  the  Himalayas  is  especial- 
ly ferocious,  and  it  Is  probable  that  the  same  species 
amonx  the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  the  animal  here 
referred  to.  The  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns  (Rev.  xiii,  2)  is  described  as  having  the  feet  of 
a  hear.  The  bear's  feet  are  his  best  weapons,  with 
wliicb  be  fights,  either  striliing  or  embracing  bis  an> 
tagoniat  in  order  to  squeeze  bim  to  deatli,  or  to  trample 
him  under  fbot. 

For  the  constelladon  Una  Major,  or  "  the  Gnat 
Bear,"  aee  Abthohoxt. 

Beard  zokm';  Gr.  irwywc).  The  customs 
of  nations  in  respect  to  this  part  of  tha  hnman  coun- 
tenance liave  diSbred  aad  still  continue  to  difi^  so 
widely  that  it  is  not  easy  with  those  who  treat  the 
beard  aa  an  incumbrance  to  conceive  properly  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  in  other  ages  and  countries. 

I.  The  ancient  nations  in  general  agreed  with  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  in  attaching  a  great 
value  to  the  possession  of  a  beard.  The  total  absence 
of  it,  or  a  sparse  and  stinted  sjHinkling  of  liair  upon 
the  chin,  is  thought  by  the  Urientols  to  be  as  great  a 
deformity  to  the  foatttres  as  the  want  of  a  nose  would 
ai)i>e:ir  to  us ;  while,  on  the  contrary',  a  long  and  bushy 
beard,  flowing  down  in  luxuriant  profusion  to  the 
breast,  is  considered  not  only  a  most  graceful  orna- 
ment to  the  person,  but  as  contributing  in  no  small 
degree  to  respectability  and  dignity  of  character.  So 
much,  indeed,  is  the  possession  of  this  venerable  bodge 
associated  with  notions  of  honor  and  importance,  that 
it  is  almost  constantly  introduced,  in  the  way  either 
of  allusion  or  appeal,  into  the  languai;B  of  familiar  and 
daily  life.  In  short,  this  hairy  appendai^  of  the  chin 
is  most  highly  prized  as  the  attribute  of  manly  digni- 
ty ;  and  hence  the  energy  of  Ezekiel's  language  when, 
describing  the  severity  of  the  Divine  judgments  upon 
the  Jews,  ha  intimates  that,  althnu'^h  that  people  had 


'  been  as  dear  to  God  and  as  fondly  cherished  byUnis 
the  beard  was  by  them,  the  razor,  1,  e.  the  agents  of 
hu  angr}'  providence,  in  righteous  retribution  for  thar 
long-continued  sins,  would  destroy  their  existence  a&  a 
nation  (Ezek<  v,  1-5).    With  this  knowledge  of  the 
extraordinary  respect  and  value  which  have  in  sD 
ages  been  attached  to  the  beard  in  the  East,  we  are 
prepared  to  expect  that  a  corresponding  care  wonld  be 
.  takrin  to  preserve  and  Improve  its  appearance ;  and, 
'  accordingly,  to  dress  and  an<nnt  it  with  oil  and  pa- 
fume  was,  with  the  better  classes  at  least,  an  tali^ 
pensable  part  of  their  ddily  toilet  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  2). 
In  many  cases  it  was  dyed  with  variegated  colors,  br 
a  tedious  and  troublesome  operation,  described  by  U«- 
rier  (Jourm.  p.  247),  which,  in  conseqaeaoa  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  requires  to  lie  repeated  once  every  fort- 
night, and  which,  as  that  writer  informs  us,  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  a  universal  practice  in  PeniJ. 
That  the  ancient  Assyrians  took  equally  nice  care  of 
their  beard  and  hair  is  evident  from  the  representa- 
tions found  everywhere  upon  the  monuments  discov- 
ered by  Botta  and  Layard.    From  the  history  of  Me- 
phibosheth  (2  Sam.  xix,  24),  it  seeou  probable  that 
.the  grandees  in  ancient  F^lestine  "trimmed  their 
'  beards"  with  the  same  fostidlouB  care  and  by  the  same 
j  elatiorate  process ;  while  the  allowing  these  to  remain 
!  in  a  foul  and  dishevelled  state,  or  to  cut  them  off,  wu 
,  one  among  the  many  features  of  sordid  negli^eac«  in 
their  personal  appearance  by  which  they  gave  outward 
indications  of  deep  and  overwhelming  soitow  ( Isa.  xv, 
2;  Jer.  xli,5}  comp.  Herod,  ii, 86;  Suet.  C^^/iita,o; 
:  Theocr.  xiv,  8).    The  coatom  was  and  Is  to  shave  or 
■  pluck  it  and  the  h$ir  out  In  mourning  (Isa.  I,  6;  Jer. 
xlvUi,  37 ;  Est«  ix,  8;  Bar.  vi,  81).    L>avid  resent«d 
the  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  by  Hanun  (2  Sjm. 
X,  4)  as  the  last  outrage  which  enmity  conid  inflict 
(cnmp.  Lucian,  Q/nic.  14).  The  dishonor  done  bv  D> 
vid  to  his  beard  of  letting  Us  ai^tUe  tall  m  it  (I'Su^ 
\  xxi,  18)  seems  at  once  to  have  convinced  Adiish  of 
bis  being  insane,  as  no  man  in  health  of  body  and 
I  niiiid  would  thus  defile  what  was  esteamed  so  booo'- 
,  able.   It  was  customary  for  men  to  Idas  one  aortber's 
beards  when  they  saluted,  for  the  original  of  2  Sam. 
j  XX,  9,  literally  translated,  would  read,  '^And  Josb 
held  in  his  ri^ht  band  the  beard  of  Amasa,  that  he 
might  give  it  a  kiss ;"  indeed,  in  the  East,  it  is  geacr- 
I  ally  considered  an  insult  to  touch  the  beud  except  to 
klBS  it  (comp.  Homer, /frad^i,  601 ;  X,  454  sq.).  Among 
the  Arabs,  kisshig  the  beard  is  an  act  of  respect ;  D'Ar- 
vieux  observes  (Couhmea  d't  Arabts,  ch,  7)  that  "tlie 
j  women  kiss  their  husbands*  beards,  and  the  children 
,  their  fathers',  when  ther  go  to  salute  them"  (see  Har- 
,  mar,  Obt.  H,  77,  83;  iii',  179;  Bohlen,  Aufim,  u,  IH; 
I  Deylinir,  Obt.  ii,  14;  Lakemocber,  06a.  x,  146;  Taver- 
'  nier,  ii,  100 ;  Niebuhr,  Betckr.  p.  S17 ;  Kitto,  Piet.  Bf- 
ble,  notes  on  1  Sam.  xxxi,  IS;  2  Sam.  x,  4;  xix,  34; 
XX,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  4 ;  Volnn^,  il,  116 ;  Burckbardt, 
Arabia,  p.  61;  Lane,  Mod.  EgjptiaM,  i,  See 
Hair. 

The  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  sedulously,  fbr  Ibe 
most  part,  shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and 
compelled  their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus 
(i,  1(6)  mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians 
that  thoy  let  tbe  beard  grow  tn  mourning,  bdng  at 
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tl  other  timeii  BhKv«d.  H«nc«  Joseph,  when  nleMed 
x>m  prison,  "shaved  his  beard"  to  app«ar  before 
'haraoh  (Gen.  xli,  14).  Egyptiua  of  low  caste  or 
lean  conditkm  are  represent^  sometimes,  in  the  spir- 
i  of  caricature  apparently,  vith  beards  of  slovenly 
■rowth  (Wilkinson,  ii,  127).  The  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians,  including  probably  many  of  the  nations 
f  Caiuan,  Syria,  Armenia,  etc.,  are  represented  near- 
y  always  bearded.  The  most  singular  custom  of  the 
■^yptians  was  ttiat  of  tj-ing  a  false  tieord  upon  the 
^bin,  which  was  made  of  plaited  hi^r,  uid  of  a  peculiar 
brm,  according  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  worn. 
?rivate  individuals  had  a  small  l>eBrd,  scarcely  two 
inches  long ;  that  of  a  king  was 
of  considerable  length,  square 
at  the  iMttom ;  and  the  figures 
of  gods  were  distinguished  by 
its  turning  up  at  the  end  (Wil- 
kinson, iii,  862).  No  man  \'en- 
tared  to  assume,  or  affix  to  his 
image,  the  beard  of  a  deity ; 
bat  after  their  death,  it  was  permitted  to  substitute 
this  divine  emblem  on  the  statues  of  kings,  and  all 
other  persons  who  were  judged  worthy  of  admittance 
to  the  Elysium  of  futurity,  in  consequence  of  thetr 
having  assumed  the  character  of  Osiris,  to  whom  the 
nools  of  the  pure  returned  oq  qnltting  their  earthly 
abode.  The  form  of  the  beard,  therefore,  readily  dis- 
tinguishes the  figures  of  gods  and  kings  in  the  sacred 
subjects  of  the  temples ;  and  the  allegorical  connection 
between  the  sphinx  and  the  monarch  is  pointed  out  by 
its  having  the  kingly  beard,  as  well  as  the  crown  and 
other  symbols  of  royalty  (WUkinBon,  Anc.  Eg.  suppl. 
plate  77,  pt.  ii). 

From  the  above  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  Israelites 
nuintained  their  beard  and  the  Ideas  connected  with 
it  dnrlng  their  abode  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
a  shaven  people.    This  is  not  nnimportant  as  one  of 
the  indications  which  evince  that,  whatever  th^ 
learned  of  good  or  evil  la  that  country,  they  preserved 
the  appearanca  and  habits  of  a  separate  people.  As 
the  Egyptians  shaved  their  beards  00"  ent^y,  the  In- 
junction in  Lev.  xtx,  27,  against  ahavliig  "the  cor^ 
ners  of  the  heard"  most  have  been  levelled  against  tbe 
practices  of  some  other  bearded  nation.    The  prohibi- 
tion la  usually  understood  to  apply  against  rounding 
the  comers  of  the  beard  where  it  joins  the  hair ;  and 
the  reason  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  counteract  a 
flnpersUtion  of  certain  Arabian  tribes,  who,  by  shaving 
off  or  rounding  away  the  beard  where  it  joined  the 
hair  of  the  head,  devoted  themselves  to  a  certain  deity 
who  held  ammig  them  the  place  which  Bacchus  did 
among  the  Greeks  (Herodot.  Iii,  8 ;  eomp.  Jer.  ix,  26 ; 
xzv,  38 ;  xlix,  82).   The  consequence  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  to  prevent  the  Jews  &om  shaving  off 
the  od^  of  their  beards.    The  effect  of  this  prohibit 
tion  in  establishing  a  distinction  of  the  Jews  from 
other  nations  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  con- 
template the  extravagant  diversity  in  which  the  beard 
was  and  isAreated  1^  the  nations  of  the  East.  See 
CoBXKR.    The  removal  of  the  beard  was  a  part  of  tho 
ceremonial  treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  9). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  compelled  their 
slaves  to  wear  beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their 
iiwni  although  the  Bomans,  when  they  adopted  the  iash- 
ion  of  shaving  compelled  their  slaves  to  cherish  their 
hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave  when  manumitted 
(Liv.uxiv.fiS;  xlv,44>— KiUo;  Smith;  Winer. 

In  i  Sam.  xlx,  34,  the  term  rendered  "heard"  is  hi 
the  oHirinal  D^l^t  sopllam',  and  signifies  the  mtutache 
(being  elsewhere  rendered  "upper  lip"),  which,  like 
the  bnrd,  was  carefully  preaerved. 

II.  The  44tb  canon  of  the  conncil  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
398,  according  to  the  most  probable  reading,  forbids 
clergymen  to  suffer  the  hair  of  their  heads  to  grow  too 
long,  and  at  the  same  time  forbids  to  shave  the  beard. 


Clericus  »ec  oomTiR  ttatriat  nee  barbam  radat.  Accord- 
ing to  Gregory  VII,  the  Wectera  clergy  have  not  worn 
bMrds  since  tiie  first  introduction  of  Christianity ,  but , 
Bingham  shows  this  to  he  incorrect. — Kngham,  Orig. 
i;ec/.bk.Ti,ch.ir,§15. 

Beard,  Thohab,  the  "protomartyrof  UetbodlBm," 
was  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  first  assistants.  '  In  1744, 
during  the  fierce  persecutions  waged  against  the  Heth- 
odists,  he  was  torn  &om  his  family  and  sent  away  as 
a  soldier.  He  maintained  a  brave  spirit  under  his 
sufferings,  but  his  health  failed.  He  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Newcastie  in  1774,  "where,"  says  Wesley, 
"  he  still  praised  God  continually."  His  fever  be- 
came worse,  and  be  was  bled,  but  his  arm  festered, 
mortified,  and  had  to  be  amputated.  A  few  days  later 
be  died.  Charles  Wesley  wrote  the  hymn  Soldier  of 
Chrut,  adieu.'  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Beard. — 
Wesley,  Worh,  iii,  317;  Stevens,  BitL  o/ Metkodim, 
i,  210 ;  Atmore,  Memoriaf,  p,  46. 

Beaaley,  Fbbdebick,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1777, 
near  Edenton,  N.  C.  After  graduating  at  Princeton, 
1797,  he  remained  there  three  years  as  tutor,  studying 
theology  at  the  some  time.  In  1801  be  was  ordained 
deacon,  in  1802  priest;  in  1808  be  became  pastor  of  St. 
John's,  Elizabcthtown ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  and  in  1809  to  St.  Panl's, 
Baltimore.  In  1818  he  be«tme  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  filled  with  emi- 
nent fidelity  and  diimity  until  18*28.  He  served  St. 
Klichael's,  Trenton,  from'  1829  to  1636,  when  he  retired 
to  Elizabcthtown,  where  he  died,  Nov.  1, 18^5.  His 
principal  writings  are,  ^merteon  Diatuguti  of  ike  Dead 
(1815)  i—SeartA  of  Tivth  m  the  Science  of  the  Human 
Mind  (vol.  i,  8vo,  1822 ;  vol.  ii  left  in  US.).  He  alro 
pttblisbed  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  sermons,  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  irf  the 
time. — Sprague,  AtmaU,  v,  479. 

Beast,  the  translation  of  n^na,  hehemak',  dumb 
animals,  quadrupedty  the  most  usual  term;  also  of 
heir',  grazing  animals,  foclcM  or  herdt,  Exod. 
xxii,  5;  Num.  xz,  4,  8,  11;  FMl  Ixxviii,  48;  once 
bimte  of  burden.  Gen.  xlv,  17;  ""n,  du^,  Chaldee 
Kjn,  ckaya',  a  wild  beatt,  f^qnently  occurring;  CI3, 
ne'jAeth,  creature  or  tout,  only  once  in  the  phrase 
"beast  for  beast,"  Levit.  xxiv,  18;  nSB,  te'baeh, 
slaughter,  once  only  for  eait^le  beast$,  Prov.  ix,  2 ;  and 
PIIS'^iS,  tirfcarolh' ,  "swift  beasts,"  i.  e.  dromedarirs, 
Isa.  Ix,  20  [see  Cattle]  ;  in  the  New  Test,  properly 
ZCiov,  an  animnl;  ^piov,  a  wild  beatt,  often ;  Krijvos, 
a  domestic  animal,  as  property,  for  merchandise,  Rev. 
xviii,  18;  for  food,  1  Cor.  xv,  39;  or  for  service,  Luke 
X,  S4 ;  Acts  xxiii,  24 ;  and  e^dytov,  an  animal  for  sac- 
rifice, a  vicHm,  Acta  vli,  42.  In  the  Blltle,  this  word, 
when  used  in  contradistinction  to  man  (Psa.  xxxvi,  6), 
denotes  a  brute  creature  generally;  when  in  contra- 
distinction to  creeping  thingi  (hev.  zi,  2-7 ;  xxvii,  26), 
it  has  reference  to  four-footed  animals;  and  when  to 
vild  mammalia,  as  in  Gen.  i,  26,  it  means  domesticated 
cattle.  Tbitim',  D-^'X  ("wild  beasts,"  Isa.  xiil,  21 ; 
xxxlv,  14 ;  Jer.  xl,  89),  denotes  wild  animals  of  the 
upland  wilderness.  Ochim',  fi'^nit  ("doleful  crea- 
tures," Isa.xiii,21),may,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety 
be  considered  as  "poisonous  and  offensive  reptiles." 
Seiriu'',  D'^7'^?^>  Bb»SS7  <»>^>  >^  ^  general  term  for 
apea — not  taitfrs  (Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14 ;  much  less 
"devils,"  2  Chron.  xl,  16),  a  pagan  poetical  creation 
unfit  for  Scriptural  language;  it  indudes  Shbdim', 
C^Tr  ("devils,"  Dent,  xxxil,  17}  Fta.  cvi,  ST),  aa  a 
species.  See  Apk.  Taitkim',  D*^?,  are  monsters  of 
the  deep  and  of  the  wildsnwss— hoaa,  serpents,  croco- 
diles, dolphins,  and  sharks.   See  Asocal. 

The  zoology  of  Scripture  may.  In 
be  said  to  embrace  the  wh^M  M^yf 
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tun ;  bnt,  after  the  first  brief  notice  of  the  creation 
of  aniniala  recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is  limited  more  p«r- 
ticnlsrlr  to  the  animal*  foond  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Pal- 
eatine,  Syria,  and  tbe  countries  eastward,  in  some 
eases  to  those  beyond  tbe  Euphrates.  It  comprehends 
mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  lisbes,  and  invertebrate 
animals.  See  each  animal  in  its  alphabetical  order. 
Thus,  in  animated  nature,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
organized  in  tbe  waterj'  element,  we  have  first  V^^, 
Shk'sets,  "  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  ani- 
malcula,  Crustacea,  insecta,  etc. ;  second,  SpSH,  Tam-' 
mmji',  tisbes  and  amphibia,  inclndiog  tbe  huge  ten- 
anU  of  the  watata,  whether  they  also  fkequent  the 
land  or  not,  crooodilee,  pytbon-aerpenta,  and  perhaps 
even  those  which  are  now  eonddsnd  «  itf  a  more 
andent  loolofiy  than  the  inwsent  system,  the  ureat 
SanrUns  of  geology ;  and  third,  It  appears,  birds,  qis, 
Oph,  "flying  creatures"  (Gen.  1,  20);  and,  still  ad- 
vancing (cetaceans,  pinnatipeds,  whales,  and  seals  be- 
ing excluded),  we  have  quadrupeds,  forming  three 
other  divisions  or  orders:  (Ist.)  cattle,  nrns,  Bbqb- 
UAu',  embracing  the  ruminant  herbirora,  generally 
gregarioas  and  capable  of  domestici^ ;  (2d.)  wild 
beasts,  n*n,  Chayah',  camivora,  including  all  beasts 
of  prey ;  and  (8d.)  reptiles,  iU'On,  Rs'iihs,  minor  quad- 
rupeds, such  as  creep  by  means  of  many  feet,  or 
glide  along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  serpents,  annelides, 
etc. ;  finally,  we  have  man,  DTX,  Adam',  standing 
alone  in  intellectoal  supremacy.  The  classification 
of  Moses,  as  it  may  be  drawn  from  Deuteronom}*,  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  VerttbriUa  alone,  or  anim^ 
haviaic  a  8[^e  and  ribs,  alUion^  the  fonrth  class 
mi^ht  inclnde  otlieTs.  Taking  man  as  one,  It  forms 
five  classes:  (1st.)  Han^  (3d.)  Beasts;  (8d.)  Birds; 
(4th.)  Reptiles ;  (6th.)  Fishes.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
in  Leviticus  xi,  where  beasts  are  further  distinguished 
into  those  with  solid  hooft,  the  solipedes  of  itystematists, 
and  those  with  cloven  feet  (bisulci),  or  ruminatttia. 
Bnt  the  passage  specially  refers  to  animals  that  might 
Im  lawfully  eaten  because  they  were  clean,  and  to 
others  prohibited  because  they  were  declared  unclean, 
although  some  of  them,  accordin;j;  to  the  common  be* 
lief  of  the  time,  might  ruminate;  ibr  the  Scriptures 
were  not  intended  to  embrace  anatomical  disquisitinns 
aiming  at  the  advancement  of  human  science,  but  to 
convey  moral  and  religious  truth  without  disturbing 
tlie  received  opinions  of  the  time  on  questions  having 
little  or  no  relation  to  their  main  object.  The  Scrip- 
tures, therefore,  contain  no  minute  details  on  natnral 
history,  and  notice  only  a  small  proportion  of  tbe  ani- 
mals inhaliiting  the  regions  alluded  to.  Notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  progress  of  science,  tbe  obser- 
vation of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  still  in  a  great  measure 
true,  that  "  of  a  few  animals  and  vegetables  we  are 
eomparatively  certdn,  Imt  of  the  great  majority  ve 
know  almost  nothin<*.  Guessing  and  conjecture  are 
endloHs,  and  they  have  on  these  subjects  been  already 
sufficiently  employed.  What  learning — deep,  solid, 
extensive  learning  and  judgment  could  do,  bus  already 
been  done  by  the  incomparable  Bochart  in  his  IJiero- 
wicon.  The  learned  reader  may  consult  this  work, 
and,  wtdle  be  gains  much  general  infimnaUon,  will 
have  to  regret  that  he  can  apply  so  little  of  it  to  the 
main  and  grand  question."  The  chief  cause  of  this  is 
doubtless  tbe  general  want  of  a  personal  and  exact 
knowledge  of  natural  history  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  discussed  these  questions  (Kitto).  See  Zooloct. 

The  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  domestic  animals 
exhibit  a  great  superiority  over  the  enactments  of 
other  ancient  nations  (for  those  of  the  Areopagus,  see 
Quintil.  Juttk.  v,  9,  IS ;  for  those  of  the  Zend-avesta, 
see  Rhode,  Btil.  8<tgt,  p.  488,  441,  445X  and  contain 
the  following  directions :  1.  Beasts  of  labor  must  have 
rest  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx,  10;  xxiii,  12),  itnd  in 
the  sab)«tical  year  cuttle  were  allowed  to  roam  free 


and  eat  whatever  grew  In  tbe  nntiUed  fidds  (Eaad. 
xxiii,  11;  Lev.  xxv,  7).  See  Sabbatb.  2.  Ko  an- 
imal could  be  castrated  (Lev.  xxii,  21) ;  for  that  this 
is  tbe  sense  of  the  passage  (which  Le  CleFC  coahatt) 
is  evident  not  only  fhtm  the  interpretation  at  Joeephu 
(^AiU,  V,  S,  10),  but  also  from  the  invariable  pnctice 
of  the  Jews  themselves.  See  Ox.  The  scrapie*  that 
may  have  led  to  the  disuse  of  mutilated  beasts  of  bur- 
den are  enumerated  by  Mkhaells  (ifos.  Bttht,  iii, 
sq.).  The  prohibition  ilaelf  must  have  greatly  sub- 
served a  higher  and  different  object,  namely,  the  pte- 
vention  of  eunuchs ;  but  its  principal  ground  is  certain- 
ly a  religions,  or,  at  least,  a  humane  one  (see  Uottiii- 
ger,  Ltga  Bebr.  p.  374  sq.).  3.  Auimala  of  diflcrcnt 
kinds  were  not  to  be  allowed  tn  mix  in  breeding,  nor 
even  to  be  yoked  together  to  the  plough  (Lev.  xtx, 
19;  Dent.  XX,  10).  SeeDiVBRSS.  4.  Oxen  in  thresh- 
ing wars  not  to  be  mnzsled,  or  pranntod  finm  eatiag 
the  provender  on  the  floor  (Dmt.  xxv,  4;  1  Cor.  ix, 
9).  See  THBBsaiKo.  5.  No  (domestic)  animal  aboald 
be  killed  on  the  same  day  with  its  young  (Lev.'xxfi, 
28),  as  this  would  imply  barbaritj*  (see  Jonstban's 
Targmn  in  loc ;  Pbilo,  0pp.  ii,  896).  The  Jews 
pear  to  have  understood  this  enactment  to  ^>fdy  to  the 
slaughtering  (Csns)  of  animals  for  ordinary  use  as 
well  OS  for  sacrifice  (Misbna,  Cko^^  ch.  v).  Bespect- 
ing  the  ancient  law  referred  to  in  Exod.  xxin,  19,  see 
VicniALS.  (Comp.  generally  Schwabe,  in  tbe  Kv- 
chfttuit.  1884,  No.  20).  Other  precepts  seem  not  to 
have  had  the  force  of  civil  statutes,  but  to  have  beea 
merely  injunctions  of  compassion  (e.  g.  Exod.  xxiE. 
6;  Dent,  xxil,  4,  6,  7).  The  sense  of  the  farmer  «f 
these  last  prescriptions  is  not  very  clear  in  the  orig- 
inal (see  RosenmOlier  in  loc.),  as  the  Jews  apply  It  to 
all  beasta  of  burden  as  well  as  tbe  oas  (see  Jossphns, 
Ant.  iv,  8,  80;  comp.  Philo,  Opf,  ii,  Stf^  DeaLvi,  7 
sq.,  however,  appears  to  be  onalogons  to  the  other  ro«- 
nladons  under  this  class  (Winer,  ii,  610).  See  Fowu 
The  word  "  beast"  is  sometimes  used  figBrativeIr 
for  bruUl,  savage  men.  Hence  the  phrsae,  *'  1  feoght 
with  wild  beasta  at  Ephesos,"  alln<Ung  to  the  infui- 
ated  multitude,  who  may  bav«  demaiided  that  t*«o] 
should  be  thns  exposed  in  the  amphitlMBtn  to  fight  ai 
a  gladiator  (1  Cor.  xv,  82;  Acts  xbc,  iS).  A  rinnlar 
use  of  tiie  word  occurs  in  Psa.  xxH,  12, 16;  EccL  iii, 
18;  Isa.  xi,  6-8;  and  in  2  Pet.  Ii,  13;  Jude  10,  to  de- 
note a  class  of  wicked  men.  A  iriM  beast  is  the  urta- 
bol  irf  a  tyrannical,  nsurtang  power  or  monarchy,  that 
destroys  its  neighbors  or  subjects,  and  preys  upon  all 
about  it.  The  four  beasts  in  Dan.  vii,  8, 17, 3S,  lep- 
lesent  four  kings  or  kingdoms  (Esek.  xxxiv,  28;  Jer, 
zii,  9).  Wild  beasts  are  generally,  in  the  Sci^tnns. 
to  be  understood  of  enemies,  whose  nuUoe  and  power 
are  to  be  judged  of  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  na^ 
nitnde  of  the  wild  beasts  Ity  which  they  are  repvessat- 
ed ;  similar  comparisons  occur  In  profane  aatbns  (Vn. 
Ixxiv,  14).  In  like  manner  the  King  of  Egypt  iaceta- 
pared  to  the  CTOcodUe  (Paa.  Ixviii,  31).  Thetitiagof 
a  beast  signifies  the  rise  of  soma  new  doBiniin  w  gov* 
emment;  the  rising  of  a  wild  beast,  tbe  visa  of  a  ty> 
rannical  government;  and  the  rising  out  of  tbe  sea, 
that  it  should  owe  its  origin  to  the  commotions  of  the 
people.  So  the  wateis  are  interpreted  by  the  angti 
(Sar.  xvii,  16).  In  the  visions  of  Daniel,  the  fi>ur 
great  beasts,  the  symbols  of  the  ibor  great  monaitiieK. 
are  represented  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  stMw;  "  1 
saw  in  my  viuon  by  night,  and  behidd,  the  Ibor  wisdi 
of  the  heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea,  and  fbnr  grett 
beasts  came  up  from  the  sea"  (Dan.  vii,  2,  3).  lu  ta- 
rious  passages  of  the  Revelation  (iv,  6,  etc)  this  wonl 
is  improperly  used  by  our  translators  to  designate  ti* 
Ut>t*^  crtatwra  ({wa)  that  symbolixe  the  providentul 
agencies  of  the  Alnugfaty,  as  in  tbe  vision  of  Eaekiri 
(ch.  i).  Tbe  "  fieasC^  elsewhere  spoken  of  with  sad 
denunciatory  emphasis  in  that  book  doubtless  dsDStc^ 
the  heathen  politic.-il  povefA  pmedtflos  Rome.  £m 
Wemj-s's  agml)l)li^Bi^  it/ V 
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Bea'tiSoatkm.  ui  act  by  wMch,  In  the  RomiBh 
mrcfa,  the  pope  dedarefl  a  person  blMsed  after  death, 
is  to  be  distingniibed  fr«n  etaumUatiim  (q.  v.),  tn 
Ucb  the  pope  pnrfeaaee  to  detennine  aiitMorUathefy  on 
e  state  «rthe  penm  caanilzad ;  bnt  when  be  beati- 
m  he  only  givea  permiwion  that  rell^tu  honors  not 
oceedlng  so  fu  as  wwship  should  be  paid  to  the  do- 
used. The  day  of  their  office  cannot  be  nude  a  feeti- 
■1  of  obligation.  Before  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander 
II  bestlflcation  wis  performed  in  the  charch  of  his 
der  tf  the  person  to  be  beatified  was  a  monk ;  and  in 
IS  case  of  others,  in  the  church  of  their  coantry,  if 
IMS  was  one  at  Rome.  Alexander,  bowover,  ordered 
lat  tha  conDionjslionldiDfkitnnbealiniysfaitbebs- 
liea  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  first  so  sidnnnised  was 
le  beatification  of  Frands  de  Sales,  January  8, 1662. 
.t  inresent  the  cnstom  is  not  to  demand  the  beatlficatitm 
r  any  one  ontil  fifty  years  after  his  death.  See  Lam- 
srtini  (afterward  Benedict  XIV),  De  SenonmDaBe- 
d^ettfMMM  tt  Beatormn  CteoMnrioM,  Ub.  1,  cap.  21, 8&. 
-Fscfar,  £<xL  Diet.  a.  v. ;  C^tritt.  J&rtnmnsr,  Jan.  185&, 
rt,  vii.  . 

Seatifio  Vision,  a  theological  ex|M«S8ion  used  to 
Isnify  the  vision  of  God  in  heaven  permitted  to  the 
ilessed. 
Beating.  See  Bastikado. 
Beatitudes,  tlie  name  fluently  giren  to  the 
irst  clauses  of  onr  SaTioor's  Sermon  on  tlie  Moont  (q. 
r.),  begiiuUng  with  the  phraae  "Blessed,"  etc.  (Matt, 
r.  Z-lVy,  Tba  present  "  Jfomt  o/ihe  Bealilutk$"  on 
rhlcfa  thej  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  is  the  hill 
»Ued  Kurtta  ffeOtin,  or  "Horns  of  Hattin,"  on  the 
rosd  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias-— a  not  unlikely  posi- 
ion  (Hsckett,  Illiutr.  of  Script,  p.  318). 

Beaton,  Beatonn,  or  Bethane,  Cardikju.  Da- 
no,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notorious  as  a  perse- 
i^ntor,  was  bom  in  14M,  and  educated  at  the  UsETer- 
iity  of  Glasgow.    He  studied  the  canon  law  at  Paris. 
In  1S28  ha  was  made  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  in  1625 
lord  ptivy  seoL   His  life  was  now  devoted  to  politics, 
wbicb  he  endeavored  to  make  sabscrvient  to  the  nses 
of  the  Papal  Charch.    In  1587  he  was  promoted  to  tlie 
see  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1688  was  made  cardinal  tiy 
Pope  Paul  III.    In  1548  he  obtained  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland,  and  was  also  made  kgate  a  taten  by  the 
pope,  tims  emnUnlng  rirfl  and  eecIesiastlGal  domin- 
ion in  bis  own  person.   In  tbe  banning  of  1545-46 
he  held  s  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  had  great  num- 
bers brought  Iwfore  him,  under  tlie  act  which  had  pass- 
ed the  Parliament  in  1542-48,  forbidding  tbe  lieges  to 
argue  or  dilute  conconiag  tbe  sense  of  the  Holy 
SCTiptttToa.   Convictions  wore  quickly  obtained ;  and 
of  Utoso  convicted,  five  men  ware  banged  and  <me  wom- 
an drowned ;  somo  were  imprisoned,  and  others  were 
banished.  He  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
calledacoancil  for  theaffairsof  tlie  Church;  andhear- 
ing  that  George  Wishart,  an  eminent  reformer,  was 
at  the  bouse  of  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  Beaton  caused 
Wishart  to  be  apprehended,  carried  over  to  St.  An- 
drew's, and  shot  up  in  the  tower  there.  The  cardinal 
called  a  convcntkm  of  the  clergy  at  St.  Andrew's,  at 
vhicb  Wishart  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  ad- 
judged to  be  bomt — a  sentence  which  was  passed  and 
put  in  force  by  the  cardinal  and  bis  clergy,  in  defiance 
the  regent,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
'Hie  cardinal  afterward  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  Ar^ 
i*oatb,  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  by  Mrs. 
Uation  Ogilvy  of  the  house  of  Ahly,  with  whom  be 
b»d  loog  Uved  in  ooncubinage,  and  there  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
sad  with  her  4000  merks  of  dowry.    He  then  returned 
to  St  Andrew's,  where,  on  Saturday,  Hay  29, 1546,  he 
*>s  put  to  death  in  his  own  chamber  by  a  party  of 
Rafonnera,  headed  by  Norman  Leslie,  heir  of  the  noble 
house  of  Rothes,  who,  we  find,  had  on  the  24th  of  April, 
U45,  given  tbe  cardinal  a  bond  of  "  nutnrent"  (or  ad- 
mutioa  of  foodal  bommo  and  fealir),  and  wbo  had 


a  personal  quarrel  with  the  cardinal.  The  death  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  was  fatil  to  the  ecclesiastical  oli- 
garchy which  under  him  trampled  alike  on  law  and 
liberty.  Three  works  of  tt>e  cardinal's  are  named: 
De  Legatiombtu  Situ^  De  Primata  Petri,  and  Epitteta  ad 
Dwersat.  See  JiH^  t^fdapadia;  Bnniet,  ifist.  ofEn^ 
Be/ormtOitm,  i,  491-640;  Hetheiington,  Cilirci  of  Scot- 
Imd,  1,42-62. 

Beatrix  or  Beatrice,  St.,  sister  of  ^mpUcIns 
and  Fanstinns,  who  were  beheaded  In  808,  and  their 
bodiee  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Beatrix  rescued  the 
bodies  ftom  the  water  and  buried  them,  for  which  she 
was  condemned;  bnt  for  seven  months  she  escaped 
the  fury  of  her  persecators.  She  was  eventually  ar* 
rested  and  strangled  In  prison.  The  Roman  Church 
honors  these  martyre  on  the  29th  of  July. — Landon, 
Eecl.  Diet,  a,  105 ;  Butler,  Lhe$  o/Samtt,  July  29. 

Seattle,  Jambs,  poet  and  moralist,  was  the  son  of 
a  small  farmer,  and  was  bom  at  LaorenceUrk,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, 6th  December,  17S6.  After  pursuing  kia 
studies  with  brilliant  success  at  Harischal  College^ 
Alierdeen,  he  was  appointed  usher  to  the  Grammar 
Sctiool  of  that  city,  1758,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  many  distinguished  men,  by  whose  aid  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal 
College  in  1760.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  poet  in  a  volume  of  original 
poems*  and  tntnelations.  With  these  poems  he  was 
afterward  dissatisfied,  and  he  endeavored  to  suppress 
them.  His  Egsag  on  Truth,  written  avowedly  to  con- 
fute Hume,  and  published  in  1770,  became  highly  pop- 
ular, and  procured  him  tbe  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  end  a  pivate  Interview  and  a 
pension  from  George  III.  Solicitations  were  also 
made  to  him  to  enter  tbe  Church  of  England;  but  he 
declined,  in  tbe  fear  that  his  motives  might  be  misrep- 
reeented.  In  the  same  year  be  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  book  of  the  JUiaetrel,  and  the  second  book  in  1774. 
This  work  gained  him  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  snl>- 
sequeutly  produced  Diaafrtatiom,  Moral  and  Critical 
(1788,  4to ;  1787,  2  vols.  8vo)  :—Evidenea  of  tMe  Chria- 
&m  IMigion  (1786  ;  4th  ed.  1796, 2  vtds.  ISmo) :— £fe- 
flMiibij/*J/or(i/£nnK«(8ded.with  Index,  1817, 2  vols. 
8vo);  and  An  AccomU  of  the  Ufa  and  Writmffi  of  kit 
ddat  Son.  He  died  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  18, 1808.  His 
lAfe  and  Lettera,  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  appeared  in 
1807  (8  vols.  8vo).  It  is  honorable  to  Beattie  that, 
long  before  the  abolition  of  tlie  slave-trade  was  brou^rbt 
before  Parliament,  he  was  active  In  protesting  against 
that  iniquitous  traffic;  and  he  introduced  the  subject  Into 
his  academical  wnrse,  with  the  express  hope  that  pnch 
of  his  pupils  as  might  be  called  to  reside  in  the  West  In- 
dies woidd  recollect  the  lessons  of  humanity  which  be 
Incnlcated.  Of  his  writings,  the  Afinttrtl  is  that  nhlch 
probably  is  now  most  read.  It  is  not  a  work  of  any 
very  tiifch  order  of  genius;  but  it  exhibits  a  strong 
.foeUng  for  ttie  beauties  of  nature ;  and  it  will  probalily 
long  con  tin  ne  to  hold  an  bonwabla  place  in  the  colleo- 
tionsofminorpoetiy.  Beattie's  metaphysical  writings 
have  the  reputation  of  being  clear,  lively,  and  attnc- 
tive,  but  not  profound.  The  Eaaay  on  Truth  was  much 
read  and  admired  at  tiie  tbne  of  its  pul))lcation. — 
En^.  CyOopadia,  8.  v. ;  AlUbone,  DieL  <if  Auikora^  i, 
147. 

Beanohamp,  William,  an  early  and  distinguieb- 
ed  Methodist  Episcopal  minister.  He  was  L>om  in 
Kent  County,  Del.,  April  26tb,  1772 ;  Joined  the  M. 
E,  Cbnrcb  about  1788.  In  1790  be  taught  a  school  at 
Monongsbela,  Va.,  began  to  preach  ^  1791,  and  in 
1793  he  travelled  under  the  presiding  elder.  In  1794 
he  joined  tbe  itinerancy ;  and  in  1797  he  was  station- 
ed in  New  York,  and  In  1798  In  Boston.  In  1801  he 
located,  fh>m  ill  health,  and  married  Mrs.  Rnssel, 
"one  oif  the  most  excellent  of  women/!,.  In  1807 Jte 
settled  on  the  Little  Kenaw^, ^mrg^p^iygni^ 
.  ed  with  great  success  untD  1815,  when  Se  rtnw^a  to 
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Chilicoths,  Ohio,  to  *ct  as  editor  of  the  Wta*m  Chrit- 
tim  MottkoTy  vhich  he  conducted  "  with  convptcuoils 
Ability,"  preuchlngmeaiitiiiie  "with  eminent  succeas." 
In  1817  he  nmovod  to  Himnt  Caimel,  III.,  and  en- 
gaged In  fimnding  a  settlement,  In  eveiy  detail  vt 
which,  civil,  ecoDomical,  and  mechanical,  bis  genlos 
was  pre-eminent.  He  was  pastor,  teacher,  lawyer, 
and  engineer.  In  1822  he  re-entered  the  itinemncy, 
in  the  Missouri  Conference;  "in  18:23,  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  on  Indiana  District,"  then  emt»ucing 
nearly  the  whole  state.  In  1824  be  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore,  "  and  locked  but 
two  votes  of  an  electkin  to  the  cpiseopacy"  by  that 
body.  He  died  at  PaoU,  Orange  Connty,  Ind..  Oct. 
7th,  18*24.  By  diligent  study,  often  pursued  by  torch- 
light in  hla  frontier  life,  he  made  himself  roaster  of 
Ladn,  Greelc,  and  Hebrew.  "His  preaching  was 
cbaate  and  dignified,  lohcal,  and  suinctimes  of  over- 
powering force."  He  possessed  a  KTeat  and  organizing 
mind,  and  a  peculiar  and  alroort  universal  genius,  and, 
with  adequate  advantages  for  study,  would  certainly 
bsve  influenced  widely  the  hiotory  of  this  country. 
His  Euat/i  on  Truth  of  the  ChritHan  Region  is  "a 
work  of  decided  merit."  His  fatten  on  the  Iriitermcy, 
with  a  memdr  by  Bishop  Sonle,  were  published  after 
his  death,  and  be  left  several  fine  KISS.,  which  remain 
unpulilisbed. — Mmutet  of  Conferences,  i,  474 ;  MfihoSal 
Maffiiane,  1625;  Stevens,  JUemoriaU  of  MethoJim,  \ 
ch.  xxix ;  Sprague,  AnaaU,  vii,  286. 

Beaumont,  Joseph,  M.D.,  one  of  the  mort  em- 
inent preacben  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  En^and, 
was  the  son  of  tbe  Bev.  John  Beaumont,  and  was  bom 

at  Castle  Donington,  March  19,  1794.  He  received 
his  education  at  Kingswood  school,  and  was  there  con* 
verted  to  God.  After  some  years  spent  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry ;  and 
though  his  way  would  have  been  opened  into  the  £»- 
tidilishad  Church  1^  the  kindness  of  fHends,  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  with  the  Wevleyan  Methodists,  and 
waa  received  on  trial  by  the  Conference  of  1818.  He 
waa  soon  recognised  as  a  preacher  of  more  than  com- 
mon promise.  An  impediment  in  his  speech  appeared 
likely  to  binder  his  succe.<i8,  but  by  great  resolution 
be  surmounted  it,  and  l>ecame  a  flaent  and  effective 
speaker.  His  preaching  was  characterized  by  bril- 
liancy of  illustration,  by  repeated  liursts  of  impassion- 
ed eloquence,  and  an  earnestness  of  manner  and  deliv- 
eiy  often  amounttng  to  irapetuodty.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  tbe  most  popular  pulpit  and  platform 
speakers  in  Great  Britain.  His  last  appointment  was 
Hidl,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  the  pulpit,  January 
21,  1865.  A  number  of  his  occasional  sermons  and 
speeches  are  published;  a  specimen  of  them  will  1>e 
fbund  in  the  Bn^tA  Puljnt,  1frl9.  p.  12i).  His  IJ/r, 
written  by  bis  sou,  appCM^d  In  1866. —  iVedeyaa  Min- 
tUea  (Lend.  1855) ;  London  liev.  July,  1866,  p.  6«. 

Beausobre,  Isaac  de,  bom  at  Niort,  March  8th, 
1669,  of  an  ancient  family,  OTif^nally  of  Umousln.  His 
parents  were  Protestants,  and  educated  him  at  Saa- 

mur.  In  1688  be  waa  ordained  minister  at  ChatOlon- 
snr-Indre,  in  Touraine.  The  French  government  caused 
his  church  to  be  sealed  up,  and  Beausobre  was  bold 
enough  to  break  the  seal,  for  which  fae  was  compelled 
to  flee,  and  at  Rotterdam  he  became  chaplain  tn  tbe 
Princess  of  Anbalt.  Jn  1693  he  published  his  Defemx 
Hfthe  Doctriae  of  the  Reformers  (Defente  de  la  doct.  de» 
Hiform.  enr  la  Proadence,  etc.),  in  which  he  treats  the 
Lutherans  with  some  severity,  and  defends  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  In  1694  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  received 
mtiny  appointments,  and  was  charged,  together  with 
L'Enfunt,  with  tbe  work  of  translating  the  N.  T.  The 
new  version,  with  ample  prefaces  and  notes,  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  in  1718  (2  vols.  4to),  and  again  in  1741, 
with  emendations.  The  Ef^tles  of  St.I^uI  were  the 
only  part  of  the  work  which  f^II  to  the  share  of  Beau- 
'olwe.   The  notes  are  tinged  with  Sochdanism.  He 


labored  during  a  Urge  portion  of  hi*  Ufis  at  a  IGan 
of  the  Rtfomiatiott,  from  tbe  Cooncil  of  B^sk  Uta 
period  of  the  publication  of  tbe  CMtfnmim  tf  Aajdif, 
and  it  was  this  nndertidung  whldt  drew  fona  tan  la 
Critical  ffi^ory  of  Uamdueitm  (^Hiatoire  CnTfK  n 
ifaHu:hei$me,  Amst.  1734-39, 2  vols.  4Co>,  of  wUthTd. 
ii  was  posthumous.    The  work  is  wrictai  widi 
ability,  and  shows  that  many  of  those  wboaic  rimfif 
with  Manicbvisni  in  tbe  Middle  Agee  by  the  P^st 
are  falsely  charged.   The  Proteatant  angregatkwe 
Utrecht,  Hunborg,  and  tin  Bvwj,  act  Laadn.  fs- 
deavored  to  induce  Beuuobra  to  beoone  tbeir  patat 
but  the  King  of  Pruaaia  valued  him  too  In^dylafpt- 
mit  him  to  leave  Beriin.    His  S^rmtomm  tm  the  Bemar-*- 
tion  of  Ijoanu  were  translated  bv  Cotea  (Load.  ^ 
8vo).    He  died  June  6th,  1788.  'He  left,  beside!  ttt 
woiks  above  mentioned,  Jirmargima  critiqitea  et  ptS^ 
gique*  tttr  k  .V.  T.  (Hague  1742,  2  vols.  4to) ;— flS*r- 
critique  du  Cube  dee  Marie  parwd  lee  <7AriMcw  «( 'i 
Paiem:—A  St^'emaatoVSnfememBieloryefAtBm- 
itee  (Lausanne,  1745,  4tb):— .1  Uiatmy  of  the  Af^mt- 
tion,  from  1517  to  168(1  (Berlin,  17SS,  4  vdIb.  »tv\- 
Landon,  Eccl.  D  et.  ii,  110;  Ilwtj,  La  Fraiut  Atf  » 
(aitfif,  ii,  123-127. 

Beautiful  3ate  (utnaia  irvXi;^,  the  name  <tf 
of  the  gates  of  the  Temple  (Acta  iil,  2).  It  was  tL; 
entrance  to  the  Court  of  ths  Vomen,  immediately  ar. 
posite  tbe  Gate  of  Shusban,  the  eastam  portal  tlntia^ 
the  outer  wall  into  Solomon's  Porch  (see  Strong's  ffs.-- 
mmg  and  ErpogUioH  of  Ike  Goepeie,  App.  II,  p.tS3,aB! 
Map.)  It  is  evidently  tbe  same  described  hjjmefbs- 
as  immensely  massive,  and  covered  with  plates  of  Co- 
rinthian bronBe(^i»(.  xv.ll,  5;  IVar,  v,  6,3;  vi.a,!'. 
See  Templk. 

Beauty  (represented  by  nnmeroits  Hebrew  tens 
which  in  our  version  are  fkequently  rendered  It 
"  eomellnees,"  etc.).  The  Song  of  Soiomoa,  paitk^- 
larly  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  gives  us  sov 
idea  of  what  were  then  the  notloDS  of  bouty  ia 
Eastern  bride,  and  by  comparing  these  statenicnt^ 
with  modem  Oriental  opinions,  we  may  perceive  bsxt 
points  of  azreement.  Roberts  says,  "A  handy* 
Hindoo  female  is  compared  to  the  eacxed  ci^  of  Scei- 
ambanun.  Her  skin  is  of  the  color  of  gtAAi  ha 
bands,  nails,  and  soles  of  tbe  feet  ore  of  a  roddisfa  faw : 
ber  limlu  must  be  smooth,  and  her  gait  like  the  ststriv 
swan.  Her  feet  are  small,  like  tbe  beautiftil  lotc«: 
her  waist  as  slender  as  tbe  lightning ;  her  ara*  uf 
short,  and  her  fingers  resemlile  tbe  five  petals  ttf  ^ 
kantha  flower ;  her  breasts  are  like  the  young  cona- 
nut,  and  her  neck  is  as  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  areca^nt. 
Her  mouth  is  like  the  ambal  flower,  and  her  Hps  ■» 
eoral ;  her  teeth  are  like  beautifiil  pearls ;  ber  nose  i: 
hiuh  and  lifted  up,  like  that  of  the  chameleoD  (yiha 
raised  to  snuff  the  wind);  her  eyes  are  like  the  t^inj 
of  a  wasp  and  the  Rarungu- valley  flower;  ber  Itfov* 
are  like  tbe  bow,  and  nicely  separated ;  ajid  ber  biir 
is  as  tbe  black  cloud."  Corpulency'  and  ittatelinras  of 
manner  are  qaalities  which  the  Orientals  sdmire  oi 
their  women;  particularly  corpulency,  which  is  nil 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  marks  <f 
beauty  in  the  East.  Niebohr  says  that  pIuaipDc«s 
thought  so  desirable  in  the  Ea^t,  tiiat  women,  in  order 
to  l»ecome  so,  swallow  every  rooming  and  every  even- 
inie  three  insects  of  a  species  of  teaebHtmet,  fried  io 
butter.  Upon  this  principle  is  founded  tbe  com^ili- 
ment  of  Solomon  (Cant  i,  9),  and  Theocritm,  in  bit 
epitbalamium  for  tbe  celebrated  Queen  Helen,  de- 
scribes her  as  plump  and  large,  and  compares  her  (« 
the  horse  in  Uie  chariots  of  Thessaly.  The  AnS 
women  whom  Mr,  Wood  saw  amon^  the  mins  of 
royra  were  well  sliaped,  and,  although  very  swarthy, 
yet  hod  good  features.  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  qneva 
of  that  renowned  city,  was  reckoned  eminently  benoti- 
ftal,  and  the  descrfption  we  have  of  ber  nerson  ansmr> 
to  that  character:  her  compiexiDo«at4K*  dark  brown, 
ber  ayes  black  liiil'^i^UbiUiidS?^  imcMnMa 
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e  ;   her  countenance  aninutod  and  sprightly  in  a ' 
ry  liigh  degree;  her  person  gncefiU  ami  itately;' 
ir  teeth  white  as  pearl ;  her  voice  dear  and  jtnng. , 
imales  of  distinction  in  Palestine,  and  even  fartlier , 
St,  wm  not  only  beantifut  and  well  shaped,  but  in 
aseqaence  of  being  kept  from  the  rays  of  the  snn, ' 
e  very  fkir,  and  the  Scriptore  bears  the  soma  testi- 1 
any  of  Sarah,  of  Kebel^ab,  and  of  Eachel ;  that  they : 
ere  "  beantifal  and  well-fiivored."    The  women  of 
le  poorer  ciuees,  Iwwever,  are.  extremely  brown  and  ^ 
irarthy  in  ttieir  complexions,  from  being  much  ex- '. 
med  to  the  bent  of  the  san.   It  is  on  this  account , 
lat  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah,  -when  he  wonld  describe  a  | 
eautifiil  woman,  represents  her  as  one  that  keeps  at 
ome,  because  those  who  are  desirons  to  preserve 
beir  beauty  go  very  little  abroad.    iStateliness  of  the 
ody  has  always  been  held  in  great  estimation  in 
Eastern  coarts,  nor  do  they  thbik  any  one  capable  of 
^reat  aarvioes  or  actions  to  whom  nature  has  not 
'oncheafed  to  give  a  beautifol  fbrm  and  aspect.  It 
till  is  and  baa  always  been  the  custom  of  the  E  istem 
lations  to  choose  such  for  their  principal  officers,  or  to 
irait  on  princes  and  great  personages  (Dan.  i,  4).  Sir 
Paul  Rycant  observes  that  "  tlie  youths  that  are  de- 
dgned  for  the  great  offices  of  the  Turkish  empire  must 
be  <rfadniifaUe  CMtiires  and  looks,  well  shaped  in  their 
bodies,  and  without  any  defects  of  nature ;  for  it  is 
ooncehred  that  a  cormpt  and  sordid  soul  can  scarce  in- 
habit a  serene  and  ingennous  aspect ;  and  I  liave  ob* 
served  not  only  in  the  seraglio,  but  also  in  the  courts 
of  great  men,  their  personal  attendants  have  been  of 
comely  Insty  youths,  well  habited,  deporting  them- 
selves with  biDgular  modesty  and  respect  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thrir  masters ;  so  that  when  a  pacha  aga-spafai 
travels,  be  is  always  attended  with  a  comely  equipage, 
followed  fay  flourisbing  youths,  well  mounted." 

BEAUTY  OF  HOLINESS.  SeeHouRiSB,  Bkao- 

TT  Otr. 

Beb'ai,  the  name  of  one  or  two  men,  and  a  place. 
1.  (Heb.  SOa/,  "^B,  from  the  Pehlvi  bah,/ather; 
Sept.  l^afSat,  jSiffiat,  /Ja/ii,  and  I3til3i),  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  that  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (B.C.  536)  to  the  number  <^  628  (Ezra  ii,  11 ; 
1  Esdr.  V,  13),  or  628  by  a  difibrent  mode  of  leekonhig 
(Neb.  vii,  16),  of  whom  bis  son  Zechariali,  with  38 
males,  returned  (B.C.  459)  under  Ezra  (Ezra.vtii,  11 ; 
1  Esdr.  viii,  37).  Several  other  of  his  sons  are  men- 
tioned in  cliap.  z,  28.  He  (if  the  same)  snbscrit>ed  to 
the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Ezra  x,  15).  B.C. 
410.  Four  of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives 
(Ezra  X,  28 ;  1  Esdr.  ix,  29). 

2.  (Alex.  BiffJai.  Vat.  omits';  Tulg.  omits).  A  place  \ 
named  only  In  J  ndlth  xv,  4.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  mere  rep- 
etition of  the  name  CHOBAi(q.  v.),  ocurring  next  to  it. } 
Beccarelll.   See  Mysticish;  Qdietisx. 
Beccold.   See  Boccold. 
Be'cher  (Heb.  B^ter,        perh.  Jint-bom,  bnt, 
according  to  Gesenius,a^oi(n9caffu/;  so  Slmonis,  Oio- 
uttut.  p.  399),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Boxop  and  Baxi'p.)  The  second  son  of 
Benjamin,  according  to  the  list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21, 
and  1  Chr.  vii,  6 ;  but  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  in  1  Chr.  vUl,  1, 2,  as  the  test  now  stands, 
nnless,  as  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  probable,  he  Is 
there  called  Noiiah,  the  fourth  son.  There  is  also 
i^twd  reason  to  identify  him  with  the  Ir  of  1  Chr.  vii, 
12.  B.C.  1856.  Xo  one,  however,  can  look  at  the  I 
Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii,  1  (sbST^  TiVin  ■,a;:3a  ! 

1*1133),  without  at  least  sn^wcting  that  i'^sa,  | 
Ksjb^ioni,  ia  aoormption  of  laS,  £eabr,  and  that 
the  nfflx  1  is  a  corruption  of  and  belongs  to  tiie  | 
following  ba^^K,*  80  that  the  genuine  sense,  In  that ' 
cue,  woald  be,  Bei^amin  begat  Sda,  Bedur,  and  AA~ ' 
id,  m  exact  agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi,  21,  The  enn- 
maratioa,  the  Mcood,  the  third,  etc.,  must  then  have  ^ 


been  added  since  tbe  corruption  of  tlie  text.  There 
is,  however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken,  via,, 
that  1  Chr.  1,  is  rif^t,  and  that  in  Gen.  xM,  21. 
and  1  Chr.  vii,  8, 132,  as  a  proper  name,  is  a  eormp- 
tion  of  nba,  first-botn,  and  so  that  Benjamin  bad  no 
son  of  the  name  of  Becher.  In  fkvor  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  position  of  Becher,  immediately 
following  Bela  the  first-bom  in  t)oth  passages,  is  just 
the  podtion  it  would  be  in  if  it  meant  "first-born;" 
tliat  Becher  is  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  or 
fourth  son ;  and  that  the  discrepance  between  Gen. 
xlvi,  21,  where  AilM  is  the  third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii, 
1,  where  he  is  expressly  called  tha  tfomd,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  Ashbel  in  1  Chr.  rli,  6,  would  all  be  accounted 
for  on  the  anpporition  of  133  having  been  acddoitally 
taken  for  a  proper  name  instead  of  in  the  sense  Of 
*'  flrst-bom."  It  may  be  added  fcrtber  that,  in  1  Chr. 
viii,  38,  the  same  conftadon  has  arisen  in  the  case  of 
the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom  the  second  Is  In  the  Auth. 
Vers,  called  BofAaru,  in  Heb.  ^"133,  but  which  In  the 
Sept.  is  rendered  wpoiroromc  abnv,  another  name, 
'Aitu,  being  added  to  make  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel. 
And  that  tlie  Sept.  is  right  in  tfae  rendering  is  made 
highly  probable  tbe  veiy  same  fbrm  being  repeated 
in  ver.^,  And  the  Knu  of  EAdsiaa  broker  vtnVlam 
hi»fir$trb&m  (11^33),  Jehuih  theteamd,"  etc.  The  sup- 
port, too,  which  Becher,  as  a  proper  name,  derives  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  Num.  xxvi,  85,  is 
Bwnewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Bered  (q.  v.) 
seems  to  be  substituted  for  Becher  in  I  Chron.  vii,  '20, 
and  that  the  latter  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  8ept, 
version  of  Num.  xxvi,  85.  Moreover,  which  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  argnmant  of  all.  In  the  enumeration 
of  the  Benjandte  fomilies  In  Num.  xxvi,  88,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Becher  or  the  Bachrites,  but  Ashbel  and 
tbe  Ashbelites  immediately  follow  Bela  and  the  Bela- 
ites.  This  lust  enppoeition,  however,  is  decidedly  neg- 
atived by  the  mention  (1  Chron.  vii,  8)  of  the  distinctive 
sons  of  Becher  as  an  individual.  Becher  was  one  of 
Benjamin's  five  sons  that  came  down  to  E^pt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  tbe  fourteen  descendants  of  Bacbel 
who  settled  in  E^ypt.   See  Jacob. 

As  regards  the  posteri^  of  Becher,  ve  find  neverthe- 
less the  singular  foct  of  there  lieing  no  family  named  af- 
ter him  at  the  numbering  of  tbe  Israelites  in  tbe  plains 
of  Moab,  as  related  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less 
singular  circumstance  of  there  being  a  Becker,  and  a 
family  of  Bachnlea,  amon^  tbe  sons  of  Epbrt^m  (ver. 
85)  has  lieea  thought  to  suggest  an  explanation.  The 
slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Oath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Gosben, 
in  that  border  affray  related  in  1  Chron.  vii,  21,  had 
sadly  thinned  the  honse  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The 
daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore  liave  sought  hus- 
bands in  other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  most  have 
been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Bedier, 
or  his  heir  and  bead  of  bis  house,  married  an  Epbraim- 
itish  heiress,  a  daughter  of  SbutbeUb  (1  Chron.  vii,  20, 
21),  md  that  his  bouse  was  Ana  reckoned  in  Uie  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  Just  as  Jdr,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron,  ii,  22 ;  Num.  xxxil, 
40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first  appears  among 
the  Ephraimites,  viz.,  just  liefore  the  entering  into  the 
promised  land,  when  the  people  were  numbered  by 
genealogies  for  the  express  purpose  of  divi<ting  the  In- 
heritance equitaltly  among  tbe  tribes,  is  evidently 
highly  favorable  to  this  view.  (See  Num.  xxvi,  52- 
56 ;  xxvii.)  The  junior  branches  of  Becher's  famUy 
would  of  course  continue  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Their  names,  as  given  in  1  Chron.  vii,  8,  were  Zemira, 
Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenal,  Omri,  Jerimotfa,  and  Abiah ; 
oUwr  branches  possessed  the  fields  around  Anatboth 
and  Abmeth  (called  Alemeth  vi,  60,  and  Almon  Josh, 
xxi,  18).  As  the  most  important  of  them,  b«ng  ances- 
tor to  Kini;  Saul,  and  his  great  ci^>tun  Abner  (| 
xiv,  50),  the  last  named,  Alnlal^mB  Ijtdnl" 
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wn,  H  would  Mem  that  tb»  ntt  (vith  others  eot  then 
iwned)vn«Uk«wlsa.  8m  Jacob.  The  ganentiotw 
.  apfMutolwra  bMnufbUom:  BedMi<— AUiJii  tbnt 
(after  a  long  interval,  Me  Sadl)  Aphiah  (1  Sam.  ix, 
1>— Bechontb— Zeror— Abiel  (Jebtel,  I  Cbron.  ix,  3&) 
Ner — Kisli — Sanl.  Abner  was  another  Mn  of  Ner, 
brother  therefore  to  Kiab,  and  uncle  to  Saul.  Abiel 
or  Jehiel  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  booM  who 
settled  »t  Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (I  Chrmi.  viU,  29 ;  Ix,  35), 
which  perliaps  he  acquired  hy  hit  marriage  with  Haa- 
chab,  Mid  which  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his 
family,  and  was  called  afterward  Gibeab  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xi,  4;  Isa.  x,  29).  From  1  Chron.  viii,  6,  it 
would  seem  that  before  this,  Gibeon,  or  Geba,  bad  been 
possessed  by  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  ver.  8) 
and  other  sons  of  Beta.  Another  remattable  descend- 
ant of  Becher  was  Sheba,  theson  of  Bichrl,  a  Benjamite, 
who  headed  the  formidable  relicUion  against  David 
described  in  2  Sam.  xx ;  and  another,  probably  Shimei, 
the  son  of  G«ra  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he 
fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam,  xvi,  6),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "  a  man  of  the  Cunily  of  the  house  of  Saul."  But 
if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  diflerent  person  from  the  Gera  of 
Gen.  xlvi,  21  and  1  Chron.  viii,  8.  Perhaps  therefore 
nn^Up  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  tribe,  as  Josh. 
Til,  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only  mean  that  Shimei 
ma  a  Beojanttoi 

A  third  solution  of  both  the  above  difficulties  la  to 
transfer  from  the  86th  v«rM  to  the  38th  of  Num.  xxvi 
the  cIaubb," O/BwAer  tke/amUg  o/tlu!  BacMUi,"  in- 
serting it  in  its  natural  place  betwMn  Bela  and  his 
Camily  and  Ashbel  and  his  fomily;  the  88th  verse 
would  then  stand  thus :  "  The  sons  of  Bai^amin,  after 
their  £unUiea ;  ofBela,th«  family  of  the  Bebttes;  of 
Becber,  the  &mUy  of  the  Bachrites;  of  Ashbel,  the 
funlly  of  the  Asbbelites,"  etc.  This  conjectural 
emendation  is  in  part  confirmed  liy  the  reading  of  the 
Sept  Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  have  ^e  tribe 
of  Benjamin  described  (1)  as  it  was  about  the  time 
when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  or  rather  at  bui 
death ;  (2)  as  it  was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Ca- 
naan; (8)  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  David;  and  (4)  as 
it  wu  deven  generations  sAsr  Jonathan  and  David, 
L  c  in  Hezeltl^'a  rpign. — Smith.    See  Gbxuloot. 

2.  (SepL  omits.)  The  second  son  of  E[Araim ;  his 
posterity  were  called  Bachrites  (Num.  xxvi,  86). 
In  1  Chron.  vii,  20,  Btrtd  seems  to  hav<  been  his 
nephew  rather  than  the  same  person,  as  the  margin 
supposes.  B.C.  post  1874.  There  is  some  reason, 
however,  fbr  Identifying  him  with  the  preceding  (see 
above). 

Becho''rath  .(Heb.  Bekontty,  r'yis^Jbtt-iom; 
Sept.  Bc^upod  V.  r.  Baxifi),  the  son  of  Aphiah,  and  the 
graat-gnuDdfatherof  Ner,  tiie  grandfktbarof  King  Saul 
(lSam.lz,l).   B.C.  long  ante  1098. 

Booker  (or  Bbkkkb),  BldtiMaar,  was  bom  Mar. 
SO,  1634,  in  Friesland,  and  became  a  minister  at  Am- 
8t«rdam.  HewasazealonsCartesian,andwa8Ch8rged 
with  Socinianism.  His  reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  a 
work  in  Dutch,  entitled  De  Beiooverd^  Wereld,  "The 
Enchanted  World"  (Amst.  1691-93),  which  undertakes 
to  show  that  the  devil  never  inspires  men  with  evil 
thoughts,  nor  tempts  them,  and  that  men  have  never 
been  possessed  with  devils,  etc.  His  views  of  dnmon- 
lacal  possession,  etc.,  are  in  substance  tborc  ofthh  mod- 
em Rationalists,  of  whom  he  was  a  forerunner  in  other 
doctrines  as  well  as  in  this.  The  Consistory  of  Amster- 
dam deposed  him  In  1692.  The  above  work  was  trans- 
lated into  French  (4  vols.  Amst.  1694),  into  German 
(by  Schwagar,  Amst  169f>,  new  ed.  by  Semler,  Lripz. 
1781  sq.  8  vols.),  and  into  English.  Becker  died  June 
11,169«.  See /:t/ebySchwabe(KDpenh.l780);  Mos- 
heim,  Ch.  Hut,  cent  xvii,  pt.  ii,  eh,  ii,  §  35;  Hagen- 
l«ch.  Hut.  ofDoclrinet,  §  225;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii, 
116;  Hant,MiH.^/Sationaitm,S47. 

Becker,  Karl  Ludwlg^  D.D.,  a  minister  of 


the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  bora  in  AaUt- 
Coatiwn,  Germany,  Nov,  17th,  1756.  He  porsoed  W 
preparatotT  stodios  in  a  gynmashua  near  bis  naltn 

place,  and  at  eighteen  entered  the  Univefid^  of  HaSe, 
where  he  studied  four  years.  Thence  be  west  w 
Bremen,  where  be  spent  fourteen  years  ss  a  pawJJrti 
Uuoloffia,  preaching  occasionally  for  the  pastors  o#  thtf 
city,  and  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  preparing  yomg 
men  for  the  universities.  While  at  Bremen  be  pub- 
lished An  EipoMtm  of  die  bad  anfter  of  JmtUt,  a 
TreatUe  mtkebetl  Mode  of  Omiertiitg  Ike  Jem,  and  tm> 
volumes  of  Strmm* — all  able  works.  In  1*93  be  «b- 
igrated  to  America,  bearing  with  him  tbe  raoct  flatter- 
ing testimonials  from  tbe  mlnistcrium  of  Br^Mu.  He 
immediately  received  a  call  from  several  Geman  Re- 
formed congregations  in  Northamptea  Coon^,  Psoa. 
In  March,  1795,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Gennaa  Bo 
formed  congregation  in  Lancaster,  Pen  a.  in  1806  he 
took  charge  of  the  church  in  Second  Street  Baltimm. 
Md.  In  1810  he  published  a  volume  of  ftmoM,  which 
was  well  received.  He  died  suddenly,  July  12th.  IKlfi. 
There  being  in  Dr.  Becker's  time  as  yet  no  theological 
seminary  in  tbe  German  Reformed  Cbnrdi  in  America, 
many  of  its  ministers  pursued  their  thaological  studits 
with  him.  He  poswsssd  a  strong  nind,  and  was  ttsv- 
ongbly  educated.  Ardent  and  impnlsiTe,  he  waa  fro 
qn^ntly  "  caught  up,"  while  preacUng,  into  an  tmt- 
whelming  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence  and  tender 
feeling,  swaying  tbe  eongregatioi  as  the  wind  awves 
a  forest  Ha  wrote  and  pratched  only  in  the  GenHu 
language. 

Be^er,  Jacob  Chrlatiai),  D,D.,  a  Gcrnm  Bc- 
fotmed  minister,  son  of  Dr,  C,  I..  Becker,  of  Baltimow, 
Md.  He  was  horn  Jan.  140, 179a  Ha  stodied  the- 
ology with  his  fether,  and  was  licensed  In  1808.  He 
labored  as  pat  tor  about  three  years  in  Manchester, 
Md.,  a'hd  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Northampton  County, 
Penn.  In  18S9  he  was  elected  by  the  synod  of  tb« 
German  Reformed  Church  as  Professor  of  Thecd^yia 
its  Mminaiy,  which  call  be  declined,  preferring  to  ro 
main  a  pastor.  Many  German  Reformed  mbUstm 
studied  with  bin.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  elo- 
quent iffcacher.    He  died  August  18th,  IftW. 

Becket,  Thomas  a  (properly  Thomas  Bbcket. 
as  he  was  not  of  noble  birib),  was  the  son  of  a  Loodm 
tradesman,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1117.  He  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  edncation  at  Oxford,  completed  by 
the  stud}'  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna,  un- 
der the  patronage  <tf  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  waa  early  carried  to  prefmnent  hb  n- 
doubted  abilities,  aided  by  a  handsome  permn  and  re- 
fined manners,  but  still  more  by  the  Jeahnm'  which 
divided  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  at  that  tinic. 
On  bis  return  fVom  Italy,  Becket  was  appointed  ardi- 
deacon  of  Canterbury  by  bis  patron,  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  II  in  1164,  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  high  chancellor,  doabtleu  by  tbe  influeace  of 
the  prelacy  favoring  his  own  ambition.  At  this  tine, 
it  should  be  remarked,  the  power  of  the  popes  had  tifen 
to  an  arrogant  height,  and  the  dispute  aboat  invccti- 
tures,  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  lay  jarisdtctioQ 
in  criminal  matters,  and  various  alleged  abuses  on 
either  side,  were  subjects  of  continual  and  bitter  strife 
between  the  Church  and  the  crowned  heads  of  Enn^. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Becket  was  ever  undecided  is  bb 
own  views  on  any  of  theM  subjects,  or  on  the  part  be 
was  destined  to  play  In  tbe  politic*  of  the  period ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  Imagine  that  each  party  would  see  the 
means  of  sdvancing  its  own  pretentions  in  tbe  splendid 
abilities,  the  acknowledged  purity  of  life,  and  the  eonrt- 
1y  manncre  of  tbe  young  churchman.  As  chancelkir 
he  served  the  king  so  f^itiifhlly,  and  was  so  pleasant 
a  companion  to  him,  both  in  his  business  and  in  fai< 
pleasures,  tbatbe  had  bis  thonugb  conAdence  and  af- 
fMtion.  On  tbe  death  of  Theobald  in  U6S,  tbe  fciiK 
was  urgent  for  his  elevatioBte  AeaeeiDf  Caaterlniry; 
but  many  of  thegblabojie  Vf^yUJ^Ua  accoutt  of 
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cdcet*sd«Toaon  totb«ldag.  But,  «Boe  eonseented,  | 
t«  volved  npoB  him  to  decide  whether  be  would  serve  ' 
I  Church  or  the  itats,  ind  be  declared  for  the  former 
tbont  heaitation.   The  king  and  his  iate  minister 
re  equullj  matched  for  their  inflexibility,  quicknesa 
resolution,  undaunted  courage,  and  statesmanlike 
Uities  {  and  both  ware  influenced,  farther  than  theur 
n  conacienees  extended,  by  the  spirit     the  age. 
iree  year*  of  strife  led  to  the  council  of  Clmndon, 
nvoked  by  Henry  in  1164,  when  Becket  yielded  to 
e  entreaties  or  menaces  of  the  barous,  and  aigned  the 
mous  "  CoiuliiiUiotuo/CSarmdm"  [see  Glasbeidoic], 
'  which  the  differences  between  the  Church  and  atate 
ore  T«gnlated.    These  articles,  which  were,  in  real- 
y,  nothing  but  a  fwmel  atatement  of  the  aacient 
lagM  of  En^and,  not  only  tendered  the  state  as- 
"mne  in  all  that  concerned  the  general  govemnwnt , 
:  the  nation,  but  virtually  separated  England  tnm ' 
ome,  TO  far  as  the  ten^oral  authority  of  the  pope  was  , 
mc«raed.     The  pope,  therefore,  refused  to  ratify  I 
lera,  and-Becket,  seeing  his  opportunity,  and  really 
ipenting  of  tlie  compliance  tliat  had  been  wrung  from  . 
im,  refkised  to  perform  his  office  in  the  Church,  and 
ndeavured  to  leave  the  kingdom,  in  which,  at  last,  he 
oeeeededf  only  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heniy  { 
pon  hb  connections.   The  progress  of  the  qnarrd 
elongs  rather  to  the  history  of  tiu  times  than  a  single 
ife.    Socket  remained  in  exHe  six  years,  and,  mat- 
ers being  in  some  measure  accommodated,  returned 
0  England  in  1170,  shortly  after  the  coronatioo  of  the 
iag's  son,  which  had  been  designed  bj  Ueniy  as  a 
Mans  of  securing  tiw  succession.  Becfcet's  lefDsal  to  | 
emove  the  censures  with  which  the  ascents  in  this 
ransaction  had  been  visited,  his  hangh^  contempt 
•f  the  crown,  and  the  sentences  of  excommunication 
vhich  he  continued  to  ftalniinste  from  the  altar  of  Can-  i 
«rbury  cathedral,  provoked  anew  the  indignation  of 
he  king.    It  is  idle  to  judge  the  actions  of  men  in 
Lhoee  iron  times  by  the  formulas  of  the  present  day. 
The  qnesttoo,  stripped  of  all  disguise,  was  simply  this : 
whether  the  pope  or  Henry  Plantagenot  was  bencO" 
Ibtth  to  be  king  in  England;  whether  the  eamn  lav 
yr  the  cataait  utagta  should  govern  the  realm.  The 
Korman  lords  resolved  the  matter  in  their  own  rude 
iray,  when  at  length  fonr  of  them  left  the  royal  pres. 
ence  in  hot  anger,  after  hearing  of  some  fresh  indig- 
nity, and  determined  on  bringing  the  controversy  to 
V  bloody  close.   Becket  was  murdered  daring  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  vesper  servke  on  the  89th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1170.   He  was  canonized  by  Alexander  III  in 
1174.    The  pope  excommunicated  the  murdererB  and 
tbeir  accomplices,  and  the  king,  who  was  generally 
looked  npon  as  implicated,  purchased  atMolution  by 
conceding  to  Borne  the  freedom  of  its  Judicial  proceed- 
ing and  1^  dmng  penance  at  the  grave  of  Becket. 
Becket  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  English  ! 
i^ts,  and  his  shrine  the  richest  hi  Eoghuid,   Four  1 
centuries  later  Henry  VIII,  1538,  had  proceedings  in- 
Rtitnted  against  liitm  for  treason,  his  bones  burned,  and  ; 
tlio  gold  and  jewels  which  adorned  his  shrine  carried  to  ' 
the  royal  treasury.    His  life  may  be  found  in  all  the  , 
Engliah  histories,  which  give  various  views  of  his  char- 1 
acter.accordingtottieeccleBiaatical  views  of  the  writer*,  i 
In  1859  Piof.  Hippean.  ot  Caen,  pnhUsbed  Im  Fw  <fe 
S<Mt  T\omai  h  Mar^,  par  Osrnler  de  Pont  Saint 
Mavence,  a  poem  of  the  12th  century,  now  issued  for! 
the  first  time.    The  introduction  by  the  editor  is  full ' 
of  interest.— Rich,  s.  v. ;  Giles,  lAfe  and  Lellen  of  Tk. 
a  Ba^  (Lond.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo);  Opera,  ed.  Giles 
(Und.  1846-i8,  6  vols.  8vo) ;  Southey,  Book  of  the 
Cimk  ;  Gieseler,  O.  Bin.  per.  iii,  div.  Ui,  §  62 ;  Hase, 
Ci.  Hut.  §  189 ;  EnJe,  Staditi  fnm  Hittors,  i,  4-78 ; 
Bnu,  Der  B.  Thomm  (Meats.  1866, 8vo) ;  BatsiUe,  Fw 
71,  Becfer  (Paris,  1843);  Eni^  C^».v.{ 
A'.  An.  Rev.  Ixiv,  118. 

Beoon,  T&ohas,  D.D.,  prebMid  of  Canterbury, 
WMboml&ll  or  1U2,  place  unknown.  He  graduated 


at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1680,  was  wdatned- 
1536,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Breosett,  Kent. 
He  had  imbibed  the  priociptes  of  the  Befonnation  from 
Stafford  and  Latimer  at  Camtoidge,  but  was  cautious 
in  expressing  his  views,  publishing  under  the  name 
of  Theodore  Basil.  Nevertheless,  he  was  imprison- 
ed, and  in  1541  recanted  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  burned 
his  tx>okB.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  he  was 
mwle  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  1647,  and 
cbapUin  to  Cranmer.  Ho  was  again  imprisoned  in 
Queen  Haiy'e  time,  but  escaped  in  1654  and  went  to 
Strasbnrgh.  His  writim^  were  denounced  in  a  royal 
proclamation  of  1656.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
he  was  restored  to  his  old  rectory,  but  the  strong  Prot- 
estant principles,  which  be  professed  hindered  Ids  ad- 
vancement nnder  a  goremmont  which  persecuted  Pu- 
ritanism. He  died  at  Canterbury,  1568  (or  1667?). 
He  was  a  very  volnminooa  writer  in  the  Reformation 
controversy,  and  his  vigor,  eanestness,  and  erudition 
Itave  kept  his  books  In  demand.  They  were  collected 
in  3  vols.  fol.  (Lond.  1663-4),  and  have  been  recenUy 
reprinted  by  the  Parker  SocieQr  (Camb.  1848-4, 2  vols. 
Svo),  with  a  sketch  of  Becon's  liita.— iViaoalM  Ba.  v, 
604. 

Bec'tUetb,  the  plain  of  (r6  ml'tov  ^aamkalB 
T.  r.  B(JercXi$=Heh.  rbs;?  IT^a,  houm  o/ilaughUr% 
mentioned  in  Judith  U,  21,  aa  lying  l>etweea  Ninovdi 
and  CUkia.  The  name  hits  been  compared  with  Bae- 
taeUa  (BorraioXXq),  a  town  of  Syria  named  by  Ptole- 
my (bdx,  85)  as  situated  in  Castiotis  (v,  16) ;  BaettoK 
in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from 
Andoch  (comp.the  Itin.  Antomn.').  The  most  impor- 
tant plain  in  this  direction  is  the  Bekaa,  or  valley  lying 
between  the  two  eh^ns  of  Lebanon ;  muA  it  is  possible 
that  Bectileth  Is  a  ooimp^on  (rftiutt  well-known  name, 
if,lndeed,itbeaUatoriadnanieat«lL  SesUanner^ 
AU.  Gtog.  VI,  i,  466.— Smith,  s.  v. 

Bod,  iffoperiy  n^io,  mttak',  kKIv^,  either  for  rest 
atnigbt,.Esod.TiU,3;  1  Sam.  six,  18, 16, 16;  llUngs 
xvii,  19 ;  2  Kings  iv.  10,  21 ;  xl,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxtt,  11 ; 
Psa.  vi,  6;  Prov.  xxvi,  14;  Hark  iv,  21 ;  Luke  viii, 
16;  xvii,  84;  or  during  illness,  Gen.  xlvii,  81;  xlviii, 
2;  xlix,  83;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  28;  2  Kings  i,  4,  6,  16; 
iv,  32 ;  Mark  vii,  80 ;  Rev.  li,  22 ;  often  simply  n  so/a 
for  ease  and  quiet,  1  San.  xxvlU,  28 ;  Esther vti,8; 
Amos  iii,  12 ;  vi,  4;  osco  a  tedan  for  pleasure,  Cant, 
iii,  7 ;  in  the  New  Test,  frequently  a  mere  eoudl,  con- 
sisting of  a  Utter  and  coverlet.  Matt,  ix,  2,  6 ;  Luke 
V,  18;  Acts  V,  16  (for  which  more  properly  the  dimin- 
utive K>uviliov,  "couch,"  Luke  v,  19,  24;  or  xpafi- 
iJarot;,  frequently  occurring,  usually  "bed,"  once 
"  couch,"  Acts  V,  16 ;  and  once  in  the  sonso  of  a  more 
permanent  rick-bed.  Acts  Ix,  83) ;  used  also  for  M»* 
for  dead  bodies,  2  Sam.  iii,  81 ;  and  specially  of  the 
triciimum,  or  dinner-bed,  Esther  i,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxtil,  41 ; 
"table,"  Mark  vii,  4.  Another  term  of  frequent  oc- 
currence is  33dn,  intiUa6',  roi'nj,  which  almost  al- 
ways has  the  signification  of  marriage-bed,  or  some 
analogous  idea  (except  in  the  Chaldee  equivalent, 
SSlSia  of  Dan.),  and  is  often  translated  by  terms  ex- 
pressive of  that  sense.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
poetic  SilS^,  yatm'a,  Job  xvii,  18;  Psa.  Ixiii,  6; 
cxxxti,  3;  signifying  the  same  as  the  preceding  in 
Gen.  xlix,  4 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  and  "  chamber"  in  prose, 
1  Kings  vi,  5,  6, 10 ;  also  Sap,  mal^,  Isa.  xxviii, 
20 ;  and,  finally,  '"OIS,  er'ea,  signifying,  as  the  deriva- 
tion shows,  a  cancjKed  bad  of  more  imporing  style,  for 
whatever  porpose,  Job  vii,  13;  Psa.  xli,  8;  cxxxii,  8 
(in  the  original);  Prov.  vii,  IG;  Cant,  i,  16;  "oouch"ln 
F8a.vi,6;  Amoaiii,12;  vi,4;  and  properly  rendered 
"6e(bAnd"biDeut.iii,ll.  In  tiiishMt4iMned  passage 
a  e^bt  b  thought  by  some  to  be  meant.   See  Giabt. 

We  may  dhitinguisb  in  the  Jewish  bed  the  follow' 
log  principal  parts:  1.  The  bedstead  was  not  always 
necessary,  the  divan,  or  platfon^  alonftthe^d»fii^iid. 
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of  in  Oriental  room,  Bnffidog  as  a  fopport  for  tbe  bed- 
ding. See  Bbdchajibkr,  Tet  aome  alight  and  port- 
able frame  seenu  implied  among  the  aenset  the 
word  tX^^miOak',  which  is  used  for  a  "  bier"  (2  Sam. 
ill,  81),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (-2  Kings  Iv,  10),  for 
the  litter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  be  carri«d 
(1  Sam.  xix,  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sickDess  (Uen. 
xlvii,  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which  gnests  reclined 
at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i,  6).  See  Couch.  Thus  it  seems 
the  comprefaensive  and  generic  term.  The  proper 
word  for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  e'rtt,  used 

DeuL  iii,  11,  to  describe  that  on  which  la^  the  giant 
Og,  whoM  v«st  bulk  and  weight  required  one  of  into. 
8w  Bbdbtead.  S.  The  substratum  or  bottom  portion 
of  the  bed  itself  was  limited  to  a  men  mat,  or  one  or 
more  quilts.  3.  Over  this  a  quilt  tiner  than  those  used 
for  the  under  part  of  the  bed.  In  summer,  a  ttiin 
blanket,  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sum. 
xix,  IS),  safBced.  This  latter,  in  the  cose  of  a  poor 
person,  often  formed  the  entire  bedding,  and  that  with- 
out a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  provided  that  it  should 
not  be  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the  poor  man 
mi^t  not  lack  bis  needful  covering  (Deut.  xxiv,  13). 
4.  The  bed-clothes.  The  only  material  meuttoncd 
for  this  is  that  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix,  13,  and  the 
word  used  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to  signify 
some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's  hair.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  was  somethiug  hastily  adopted 
to.Berveas  a  pUlow,andiB  not  decisive  of  the  ordtnury 
use.  6.  In  Ezra  ziii,  18,  occurs  the  word  PDS,  ix'tfth 
(Sept.  wpomu^Xatov),  which  seems  to  be  proper 
term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this  day  In  the 
East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's  skin,  with  a 
stuffing  of  cotton,  etc.  Vic  read  of  a  "  pillow,"  also, 
in  the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  la}'  asleep  (Mark  iv,  88) 
as  he  crossed  the  Inke.  The  block  of  stone,  such  as 
Jacob  used,  covered,  perhaps,  with  a  garment,  was  not 
unusual  among  the  poorer  folk,  shepherds,  etc  See 
Pillow.  6.  The  wnamentalportioiK),  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  plUara  and  a  canopy  (Judith  xiii, 
9);  ivory  carvinirs,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii, 
21,  14),  and  probal)ly  mosaic  work,  purple  and  fine 
linen,  ore  also  mentioned  as  constituting  parts  of  beds 
(Esth.  I,  C:  Cant,  iii,  9,  10),  where  the  word  V'^fBX, 
appirifoa'  (Sept.  <poptiov),  seems  to  mean  "  a  litter" 
(Prov.  Tii,  16, 17 ;  Amps  zi,  4).  So  also  are  perftimes. 
—Smith,  8.  v.    See  Slbbp. 

Be'dad  (Heb.  SedaeT,  I^S,  tiperailoH,  otherwise 
for  Tltr;^  son  n/Adad;  Sept.  Bapn^,  the  fother  of 
Hadad,~akinginEdomCOen.xxxTi,86;  lCbr.1,46). 
B.C.  ante  1093. 

Be'dan  (Hcb.  Bedm',  l^S,  slgnif.  dotdjtftal;  lee 
below),  tbe  name  of  two  men. 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xil,  II,  we  read  that  the  Lord  sent  as 
deliverers  of  Isrsel  Jernbbial,  B^an,  Jephthab,  Sam- 
uel. Three  of  these  we  know  to  have  been  Judges  of  1 
Israel,  but  we  nowhere  find  Bedan  among  the  number. 
The  Tar^rum  nnderstands  it  of  Samson,  and  so  Jerome 
and  tbe  generality  of  interpreters ;  bnt  this  interpreta- 
tion goes  on  the  supposidon  Uiat  the  name  should  be 
rendered  m  Dtm,  i.  e.  one  in  Dan,  or  of  tbe  tribe  of 
Dan,  08  Sanuton  was.  In  this  sense,  as  KtmcU  ob- 
serves, it  would  have  the  same  force  as  Ben-Dan,  a  son 
of  Dan,  a  Danite.  Such  an  intermixture  of  proper 
hsmcs  and  appellativefl,  however,  is  very  donbtfnl ;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Bedan  is  mentioned  before  Jeph- 
thab, whereas  Samson  was  after  him.  The  Septna- 
gint,  S]^c,  and  Arabic  have  Banii,  which  many 
think  the  preferable  reading  (comp.  Heb.  xi,  82).  Oth- 
ers think  there  was  an  actual  judge  of  this  name  not 
mentioned  In  the  0.  T. ;  bnt  this  view  is  snhvardve 
of  tbe  whole  history,  and  discountenanced  by  the  par^ 
allel  account  of  Josephus.  See  Judoe.  A  man  of 
tbe  name  of  Bedan  occurs,  however,  among  the  postei^ 


of  Manaaseh  (1  Chnm.  vti,  17),  and  Jamas, 
ed  by  some  others,  thinks  that  tbe  judge  Jair  is  nm. 
and  that  he  is  here  colled  Beditn  to  distingasA  im 
from  tbe  more  ancient  Jair,  the  son  of  THinewrh  7x 
order  in  which  tbe  Judges  are  bene  named  is  notati*- 
riance  with  this  view  (Num.  xxxii,  41 ;  JDdg.x,lf:. 
but  surely,  if  Jair  had  been  really  intended,  be 
have  been  called  by  that  name  without  any  dai^^ 
his  being,  in  this  text  ^ where  he  ia  called  a  dcfivns 
of 'Israel,  and  plaeed  among  ttw  judges), 
with  the  more  ancient  Jair.    It  Is  therefore  mutt  pli- 
able that  BediM  is  a  contracted  form  for  tbe  naae  <f 
,  the  judge  Abimm  (q.  v.). 

•  2.  (Sept.  Bataii.)  The  son  of  UUam,  the  eib^ 
grandson  of  Manaaseh  (1  Cbrtm.  vii,  17).  B.C  jk£ 
1866.    See  tbe  foregoing. 

Bedchamber  (riBEH  inn,  room  nfthr  ink'. 
Kingx  xi,  2 ;  2  Chton,  xxii,  11 ;  elsewhere  -SC^  " 
tleepiag-rwm,  Exod.  viii,  3 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  7 ;  2  King*  vi 
'  12;  Ecdes.  x,  20).    Bedrooms  in  the  East  cijBs«i  d 
an  apartment  furnished  with  a  divan,  or  dais,  vbi 
is  a  slightly  elevated  platform  at  tbe  nppn  end,  Bi 
often  along  the  sides  of  the  room.    On  this  an  Ike 
the  mattresses  on  which  the  Western  Asiatics  sit  cth!- 
,  legged  in  the  daytime,  with  large  cushions  sgain^  lb: 
wall  to  support  the  liack.    At  night  the  li^t  be^dir^ 
is  usually  laid  out  upon  this  divan,  and  than  Udr 
many  persons  are  easily  formed.    The  bedding  if  l^ 
moved  in  the  momtng,  and  deposited  in  recesses  in 
!  room  made  for  the  purpose.    This  is  a  sort  at  gsEtiK 
'  sleeping-room  for  tbe  males  of  the  fomQy  and  for  getfv. 
[  none  but  the  master  havmg  access  to  the  inner  psr- 
of  the  house,  where  alone  there  are  proper  and  ti^' 
bedchambers.    In  these  the  bedding  is  eitfaa  laW,  n 
tbe  carj^eted  floor,  or  placed  on  a  low  fVame  or 
I  stead.    This  difference  between  the  public  and  pnTti> 
'  fleepinc-room,  which  Uie  arrangement  of  an  £a^ 
household  renders  necessary,  seems  to  explain  tbe  & 
'  Acuities  which  have  perplexed  readen  of  travels,  vir 
i  finding  mention  only  of  tbe  more  pnlilicdoimiti^.tb 
I  divan,  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  tbere  wu  b. 
I  other  or  different  one.    See  DivAX. 


Unent&l  elteping  ApartmenL 

Josephus  (_AiU.  xii,  4, 11)  mentions  the  bedchamben 
in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrconus.  The  ordinirv 
furniture  of  a  bolchambeT  in  private  life  is  pven  ia 
2  Kings  It,  10.  Tbe  "bedchamber"  in  the  Tea^ 
where  Joosh  was  hidden  was  probably  a  store-chjr- 
ber  fbr  keeping  beds,  not  a  mere  bedroom,  and  th«> 
better  adapted  to  conceal  the  fugitives  (2  King*  xi  i: 
2  Chr.  xxii,  11).  The  position  of  the  liedchambpr  ia 
tbe  most  remote  and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  scnss 
marked  in  Exod.  viii,  3;  2  Kings  vi,  12.    See  Bed. 

Bede,  "  Tie  Vaterabh,"  one  of  the  moft  ejniimi 
&ther8  of  the  English  Church,  was  born  in  tbe  comty 
of  Durham,  in  the  year  672  (678,  Collier).  His  carir 
years  were  spent  in  the  ntonasteiy  of  St.  Paul  at  to- 
row,  and  his  Ifltar  education  was  recdved  in  Aat  «f 
St,  Peter  at  Weannonth.  In  tbeae  two  monasterin. 
which  were  not  above  five  miles  afmrt,  be  spent  ha 
life,  under  the  rule  of  Benedict  and  Ceolfiide,  who 
the  6nt  abbotLi^  JaROIr^alMl>       Wter  the  destb 
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Benediet,  prcmded  over  both  booses.  At  nlDeteen 
ars  of  age  he  wu  made  deacon,  and  was  ordained  to 
3  priesthood,  as  be  himael/ tdls  ns,  at  thirty  years 
by  John  of  Beverley,  Bishop  of  Hagoatald 
[eicbam).  Pope  Sergias  I  invited  him  to  Rome  to 
sist  fatm  Tith  bia  adrico;  but  Bede,  it  appears,  ex- 
9ed  liimself,  and  spent  the  whole  of  bis  tronqnil  life 
his  monaster}',  improving  himself  in  all  the  learning 
his'  age,  bnt  dlncUng  his  mon  pirtlcnl&r  attention 
the  compilation  of  u  EcdmutictU  Butoiy  of  Ae 
iff'tah  NaHm  (_BuUma  Ecdedattica,  the  mate- 
ils  for  wfak3i  he  obtained  partly  from  chronicles, 
irtly  fVom  annals  preserved  in  contempcnwy  con- 
!iits,  and  partly  from  the  information  of  prelates  with 
horn  be  was  acquainted.  Muking  allowance  for  the  . 
troduction  of  legendary  matter,  vbich  was  the  fault  < 
'  the  age,  few  works  have  supported  their  credit  so 
mgy  or  been  so  generally  consnlted  as  aatbeatlc 
tnrces.  Bede  pnblislied  this  bistoiy  about  the  year 
a,  when,  as  he  informs  ns,  be  was  In  his  flfty-ninth 
ear,  hut  before  this  be  had  written  many  other  books 
a  varions  subjects,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  subjoined 
I  his  history.  So  great  was  bis  reputation,  that  it 
'as  said  of  him,  "bominem,  in  extremo  orbis  angulo 
atnoi,  nniversnm  orbem  sno  ingenio  pentrinxisse." 
[e  had  a  mnltitnde  of  scbolars,  and  pasfied  his  life  in 
tudy,  hi  teaching  others,  and  in  prayer,  thinking,  like 
Is  master,  John  of  Beverley,  that  the  chief  business  of 
monk  was  to  make  himself  of  use  to  others.  In  the 
■ear  736,  shortly  before  Easter,  ho  was  seized  by  a 
light  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  con- 
inued  to  grow  worse  nntil  the  26tb  of  May  (Ascension- 
iay).  He  was  continually  active  to  the  last,  and  par- 
iculariy  anxious  about  two  works :  one  his  translation ' 
•f  John's  Gospel  Into  tbe  Saxon  laogoage,  the  other 
ome  passages  which  he  was  extracting  from  the  works 
if  St.  Isidore.  The  day  before  his  death  he  grew  much 
rorse,  and  his  feet  t>e^n  to  swell,  yet  he  passed  the 
ii;;bt  as  usual,  and  contmued  dictating  to  tbe  person 
vho  acted  as  his  amannensis,  who,  ol}serving  his  weak- 
less,  said,  "  There  remuns  now  only  one  chapter,  bnt 
rt  seems  difflcoh  to  yon  to  speak."  To  which  he  an- 
swered, "It  is  easy:  take  your  pen,  mend  it,  and  write 
joickly."  About  nine  o'clock  he  sent  for  some  of  bis 
brethren,  priests  of  the  monastery,  to  divide  among 
them  some  incense  and  other  things  of  little  value 
which  he  bad  preserved  in  a  chest.  While  he  was 
speaking,  tbe  young  man,  Wilberch,  who  wrote  fbr 
faim,  said,  "  Muster,  there  is  hut  one  sentence  want- 
ing;" npon  which  he  bid  him  write  quick,  and  soon 
after  the  scribe  said,  "  Now  it  is  finished."  To  which 
he  replied,  "Tbou  bast  said  tbe  truth — consumroatum 
est.  Take  np  my  head ;  I  wish  to  sit  opposite  to  the 
place  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pray,  and 
where  now  dtting  I  may  yet  invoke  my  Father." 
Being  thus  seated,  accon^ng  to  his  desire,  upon  the 
floor  of  bis  cell,  he  said,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Sod,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  as  be  pro- 
nounced the  last  word  he  expired  (Neander,  Ligii  in 
Dark  Placa,  1S3).  He  died,  according  to  the  best 
opinion,  May  26tb,  735,  though  the  exact  date  has 
been  contested, 

Tbe  first  catalogue  of  Bede*8  works,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  we  have  from  himself,  at  the  end  of  his 
BeeMatlictJ  tfub»y,  which  contidns  all  he  bad  writ- 
ten before  the'year  781,    This  we  find  copied  by  Le- 
land,  who  also  mentions  some  other  pieces  he  bad  met 
with  of  Bede's,  and  points  out  likewise  several  that 
passed  under  Bede's  name,  though,  in  Leland's  jud^;- 
ment,  spurious  (Leland,  De  Scr^.  Brit.  ed.  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, 1709,  i,  116).    Bale,  in  tbe  first  edition  of  his 
-vork  on  British  writers  (4to,  Gippesw.  IMS,  fbl.  M), 
mentions  nine^-six  trcatioes  written  1^  Bede,  and  bi 
his  last  edition  (fbt  1559,  p.  94)  swells  these  to  one : 
handred  and  fbrty-Ave  tracts ;  and  declares  at  the  [ 
close  of  both  catalogues  that  there  were  nnroberlega  ' 
Iiieces  besides  of  Bede'a  which  he  had  not  seen.   Tbe ; 


following  is  tbe  catalogue  of  his  writings  given  by 
Cave:  1.  De  Jterwn  NtOurA  Bibtn—%  De  Ta^arun 
RaHoiu:—9.  De  Sex  .£la&i»  JUimdi  (separately,  at 
Paris,  1507 ;  Cologne,  1587) :— 1  De  tempvrilms  ad  ta- 
tellifftndam  sujiputatiotiem  tempoTitm  S.  Scriptura: — 5. 
SenUtUia  ex  Cicerone  etAritioteU: — 6.  DeProverbiu: — 
7.  Dt  subilantid  efemeatonm PhUoiophw  lib.  IV.- 
—9.  De  PaacAtUe  iwe  .£qainoctio  liber  .-—10.  £^ittola 
de  divinatiom  wortia  ef  mta: — 11.  De  ArcA  iVoi:— IS. 
De  Ungm*  gtnUmn; — 18.  Oracula  3iligUina: — 14.  Hi»- 
toria  EaAsaaaHem  Gentis  Angtonm  libri  V,  a  prima 
JuHi  Gaarii  m  Britanwam  adcmtu  ad  asm.  731  perAt- 
gentet  (.\ntwerp,"  1660 ;  Heidell)erg,  1587 ;  Cologne, 
1601, 8vo ;  Cambridge,  1644 ;  Paris,  with  the  notes  of 
Chifflet,  1681,  4to) :— 15.  VUa  S.  CuihberU:—!^.  Vita 
SS.  Felicii,  Vedaiti,  Colttmbani,  Attala^  Patricti,  Etu- 
tam,  Btriolfi,  Amolpki  (ffT  Amoidi),  Bwrgimdo/ora, 
Of  these,  however,  three  are  wrongly  atbibnted  to 
Bede:  tbe  lifb  of  St.  Patrick  is  by  Pnbns ;  that  of  St. 
Columbanus  by  Jonas ;  and  that  of  St  Amolphus,  of 
Metz,  by  Paul  the  Deacon : — 17.  Carmen  de  JvsSm 
mwfyrio  (St.  Justin  beheaded  at  Paris  under  Diocle- 
tian) : — 18.  Marigrohffiwn.  Composed,  as  he  states, 
by  himself,  but  altered  and  interpolated  in  subsoquent 
times.  See  the  Pref||UM  <^  the  Bollsndists,  ad  Jatuua: 
cap.  4,  and  ProUtg.  ad  Maiaaa  Mart.  torn.  H,  sec.  5. 
The  corrupted  Martyrologj*  was  ^ven  separately  at 
Antwerp  in  1564, 12mo: — 19.  De  tku  Hienaalem,  et 
locr.rum  sanctorum: — ^20.  Inierpretatio  nomutum  ff^rai- 
corum  e(  Gracorum  in  S.  Script.  occurrvtUium : — 21. 
fycerptn  ei  CoUectunea.  Unworthy  altt^tber.  In  the 
opinion  of  Cave  and  Dnpin,  of  Bede : — Jn  HextO- 
mtron,  taken  from  Sts.  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Angastine : 
—2a.  In  Pmtateuchtm  «l  Ubroe  Regvm:—2A.  In  Snmu- 
rins;— 35.  In  Hadram,  'Mkaiy  Job  (not  by  Bede,  but 
by  Pliilip  of  Syda,  tbe  presbyter),  Provifbia,  et  CaiUi- 
ca: — 26.  De  Tabemacuio.  ac  vasit  et  vettibuae^: — 27. 
Commentaria  in  IV  EmmgeUa  et  Acta  Apo$t.  .-—28.  De 
noadmhtu  loconm  tpd  in  Acfy  Apott.  lifftmtur: — 29. 
Commentaria  m  £pp.  Ca&sliocu  fit  Apomlj/pem : — :iO. 
SetnetaUima  et  QwM^aaet  m  Ada  Afott.:-^.  Com- 
mentaria w  omnet  Epitl.  8.  Paidi;  a  work  almost  en- 
tirely compiled  fh)m  St.  Angastine.  (The  most  prob- 
able opinion  is  that  this  is  a  work  of  Florus,  a  deacon 
of  Lyons,  whose  name  it  bears  in  three  or  four  MSS. 
It  is,  however,  certain  [from  himself]  that  Bede  wrote 
such  a  commentary  as  tlie  foesent,  and  Slubillon  states 
that  he  found  in  two  HSS.,  each  eight  hundred  years 
old,  A  Commentary  on  St.  RmFe  Epistks,  taken  fhnn  St. 
Augustine,  and  attribttied  to  Bede,  but  quite  different 
from  this  which  goes  under  his  name.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  latter  is  the  genuine 
work  of  Bede,  and  this  of  Florus): — 82.  Ilom'dia  de 
Tempore,  viz.,  33  for  the  summer,  32  for  the  summer 
festivals,  15  for  tbe  winter,  22  for  Lent,  16  for  the 
winter  festivals,  and  various  sermons  to  the  people 
(Cok^e,  15S4)>-88.  Ubtr  de  m&re  Jbrti,  1  e.  the 
ChuTcfar— 84,  De  CffficSe  Gber  1^416.  SentHUa  eive  Laei 
Commmet! — 36.  Fragmenta  in  librot  Sajiiftditdet  e( 
Inherit  vertut : — 87.  De  Templo  Solotnonu : — 38.  Qfne^ 
fionei  in  Oetateucluim  et  IV  librot  Segum: — 39.  Quae- 
tionee  Varia: — 40.  Commentaria  in  Ptalmot : — 41.  Vo- 
cc^tdontm  Ptalterii  Hxpoiitio .- — 42.  De  Diaptalmaie  coU 
beth: — 48.  Semo  at  id,  "Domitau  de  adopro^iexit:" 
— 44.  CommentarU  in  BoetUt  Ubne  de  TVbibtfe  .■ — 15. 
De  eeplem  verbii  Chriiti: — 46.  M^iaHonet  Paaionit 
ChriiH,  per  aeptem  horat  £ei: — 47.  De  BemedOe  Pecca- 
iurum  (bis  Penitential): — 48.  Cunidnda  grammaticm 
artit  Donati: — 49.  De  octo  parHbut  Oratiomt: — 50.  De 
ArteMeiricd: — 51.  De  Orting}-np/iid;—b2.  Det<Aemaii- 
bat  8.  Scriplwnt: — 68.  De  tropin  S,  Scripturxe;  and 
various  works  rela^g  to  arithmetic,  astronomy,  etc. 
etc.  All  these  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Paris,  fai  8  vols,  fol.,  1546,  and  agahl  In  1554,  fai  8 
vols. ;  also  at  Basle  in  1568 ;  at  Cologne  in  1612 ;  and 
again  in  1688,  in  4  vols.  fol.  The  Cologne  edition 
of  1612  is  veiy  faulty.   Th«i«.  \&  tiias^  a^aett^^  e^oh. 
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pletfl  edition  in  Migne,  Patniogia  Cwttu,  vols.  90-96  i 
(Paris,  1850,  6  vols.  8vo).  An  edition  of  the  hiatorical 
snd  theological  works  (edited  by  J.  A.  Gilee,  LL.D.) 
vas  published  at  London  in  1842-8,  in  12  Tola.  8vo. 
The  be«t  edition  of  the  Latin  text  of  tba  Hitforia  Ee- ! 
daiaitica  ia  that  of  Stevenson  (London,  1888,  8to),  | 
which  ^vea  also  i  Life  of  Btde  (EngUab  veraon  by  , 
Gilea,  London,  1840  and  1847, 8vo).  Besides  the  above, 
ve  have— 54.  Acta  S.  CuOAerti,  attributed  to  Beds, 
and  pablished  by  Canisins,  Ant,  Led.  v,  692  (or  II,  4, 
nuv.ed.): — &5.  AnUoUiiM  Aiiomalaexporita^honion, 
1592, 8vo ;  Paris,  1601) :— 56.  Hymru.  Edited  by  Cas. 
Bander,  with  Scholia,  among  the  woil^s  of  that  writer, 
1818;-- 67.  ^utata  qmbgefua  ad  Ptegiamtm  Alona- 
ckum  -—68.  EpitbJa  ad  E^^aUmy  Ebor.  AnttMlilem 
69,  Vita  V.  AUiatum  Priortim  WtremMentiim  tt  Ger- 
mcwMtun,  mentioned  by  Willtatn  of  Halmetbury,  lib.  i, 
«ap.  8.  The  last  three  works  were  published  by  Sir 
James  Ware  at  Dublin,  1664,  8vo:— 60.  EpUtola  ad 
A&imm  (abbot  of  St.  Peter's  at  Canterbury),  (rfven 
by  Uabillon  in  the  first  yolame  of  his  Analecta: — 61. 
Martifroiogmm,  in  heroic  verse,  given  by  D'Acheiy, 
^itdl.  28.  Many  works  of  Bede  stUl  remain  in 
KS. ;  a  list  is  gtven  Cave.  See  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit. 
anno  701 ;  Dnpin,  Hist.  Ecd.  Writert,  ii,  28 ;  Landon, 
£ccl.  Did.  11,  118 ;  Gehlo,  De  Btdae  vita  e(  Scriptit 
(1838) ;  Alltbooe,  Diet.  o/AvAor$,  i,  154 ;  A'orrA  Amtr- 
iran  Rev.  July,  1861,  art  lii ;  My.  Uiu9.  iv,  88 ;  £ngl. 
C^lopadia,  B.  V. 

Bede'iaJl(H«b.  Bede^',  rria,  for  R^-nai?,  Lq. 
"Obadiah,"  femmf  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  Bo^nfa),  one  of 
the  fiimily  of  Bani,  who  divorced  his  foreitin  wife  on 
the  letum  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  35).    B.C.  458. 

Bedell,  derived  by  Spelman,  Vossius,  and  others 
flrom  Sax.  Rdfl,  which  nignilies  a  crier;  thus  bishops, 
in  many  old  Saxon  MSS.,  are  called  the  "Bedells  of 
God,"  pnrcones  Dei.  The  name  Is  now  a|)plied  In  Eng- 
land almost  •exclurively  to  Uie  bedella  of  the  univer- 
sities, who  cany  the  mace  before  the  chancellor  or 
vice-chancellor.  Martene  says  that  the  infisriDr  appar^ 
itors,  who  cited  persons  to  court,  were  also  called  6e- 
<fea«.— Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  il,  121. 

Bedell,  Gregory  T.,  D.D.,  a 
distinguished  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom 
OQ  Staten  Island,  Oct.  28,  1793,  and 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  I8I1. 
After  studying  theology  under  Dr. 
How  of  Trinity,  be  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Hobart  in  1814.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Hudson,  N.  T.,  where 
be  remained  from  1815  to  1818,  when 
he  removed  to  Fayetteville,  K.  C. 
Finding  the  climate  unfevorable,  he  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  1822,  and  a  new  church  (St.  Andrew's) 
was  organised,  of  which  be  remaned  the  fiiithfhl 
and  devoted  pastor  until  his  death  In  1834.  In  1880 
he  was  made  D.D.  at  Dickinson  College.  His  zeal 
devoured  his  strength;  no  labor  seemed  too  great, 
if  he  could  win  souls  j  and  his  memory  is  precious 
among  Christians  of  all  churches  in  Philadelphia.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  small  religious  books,  and  was,  for 
several  years,  editor  of  the  "  Episcopal  fiecorder."  His 
Sermoiu  (Phil.  1835,  2  vols.  8vo)  were  edited  Dr. 
Tyng,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life. — Spra(C"e,  Atmnit,  v, 
6.16 !  see  also  Tyng,  Memar  of  the  Jlev.  G.  T.  BedeU 
(PhlL  1886,  2d  ed.);  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  154. 

Bedell,  William,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Notley,  Essex,  1570,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  B.D.  1599.  His 
first  preferment  was  St.  Edmondsbury,  Suffolk,  which 
be  left  in  1604  to  become  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  ambassador  at  Venice.  At  Venice  be  spent  8 
yean,  and  was  InUmate  with  De  Dominls  (q.  v.)  and 
li'uther  Paul  Sarpi  (q.      ;  and,  on  retoning  to  Eng- 


lund,  he  translated  Father  Panl's  Bittary  tfOt 
cU  of  Trent  into  Latin.   In  1627  he  wba  appoteri 
vost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  1GS9 
of  Kilmore  and  Aidagh.     He  set  bimaelf  to 
abuses,  and  gave  an  example  by  telimjoktaag  m 
bis  dkWMes  (Ardagh).    Through  bis  l^MVS  b« 
manlsts,  including  pricots,  were  conreited:  a 
had  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  translated  into 
In  1641  he  was  imprisoned  1^  the  rebels,  and  dial 
his  sufferings,  Feb.  6.    His  L^e,  vilA  lie  LfOrr, 
WaddeneortA  end  BedeU,  was  pablished  by  Bisbofi 
net  (Lond.  1685,  8vo).    See  Coleridge,  H'orfa,  v.  El 

Bedford,  Abthos,  an  Oriental  sciralar  of  mb 
note,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire  1668.  Be 
at  Brazenoee  College,  Oxford,  where  be  pa/ttd  XX 
in  1691.  In  1692  be  became  vicar  of  Temple  i.'imk 
Bristol,  and  in  17S4  b»  woa  choeen  ebs^iAi  ie 
Haberdashers'  Hos]dtaI,  London,  where  be  dird  in  ITfi 
Among  his  works  are,  1.  Evil  and  Donga-  of  Sto^jfum 
(Lond.  1706, 8vo) :— 2.  7"**  7>»p/*  Jf^iuic  (Lood.ir* 
8vo):— 3.  The  Great  Ahtue  of  Mwc  (^\-€iy. — «.iB& 
atqr  om  Smgivg  DmiS*  Pmdwti  (8vo) : — 5.  ^anto^ 
now  om  Sir  Jtaac  Ntn^om't  Oirxmologg  (Lond.  113 
8vo) :— 6.  A  Sermon  at  SL  Bololpt'a,  AUg^  agam 
.Stage-pltiyi  (1730, 8vo) :— 7.  Scriptmre  CkTtmobigs(l^ 
1730,  fol.):— 8.  EightiSemoMontJteDoeb-imofAiTn. 
U3  (Lond.  1740,  8vo):— 9.  The  Doetrme  ofJutAjk^ 
by  Faith  tlaied  (1741, 8vo).— Hook,  Ecd.  Biag.  U,  ST. 

BediL   See  Tih. 

Badolac^   See  BDSLLiini. 

Bedstead  (0^9,  e'rei.  Dent.  iU,  11 ;  darvbsi 
"coDch,"  "bed").'  The  conches  of  tbe  Jews  fon- 
pose  and  for  tbe  use  of  the  sick  were  uniaUy  perit«< 
simply  the  standing  and  fixed  divans  sncfa  as  tbon  a 
which  the  Western  Asiatics  commonly  make  tbeir  hf% 
at  ni^ht.  Tbe  divan  is  probably  meant  in  2  Kino  1 4 
xxi,  2 ;  Psa.  cxxxii,  4 ;  Amos  iii,  12  (Hackett's  /f» 
fro.  o/'^crtjrf.  p.  68-60).  Tbe  iDOSt  common  be^te^ 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia  b  framed  mdely  of  palm-etvt) 
such  as  was  used  in  Ancient  Egypt.  In  Palestine. 
ia,  and  Persia,  where  timber  is  more  plentiful,  a  hci- 
ft-ame  of  simi^  shape  Is  mode  of  boudn.    TUs  iM 


Anriint  EgypOMn  UtUce  Bedstead. 

of  bedstead  is  also  used  upon  tbe  booae-tops  during  ik 
season  in  which  people  sleep  there.  It  is  men  thu 
likely  that  Og'a  bedstead  was  of  tbia  description  (Dm. 
iii,  11).  In  the  times  in  which  be  lived  tbe  palshtm 
was  more  common  in  lUestine  than  at  present,  tod 
the  bedsteads  in  ordinaiy  use  were  probably  fnntd 
of  palm-sdcks.  They  would  therefore  be  inctpiUr 
of  sustaining  any  undue  weight  witliout  bring  ^ 
jointed  and  bent  awry,  and  this  wonld  dictate  tbe  w- 
cessity  of  making  tbat  destined  to  stutain  tba  vut 
bulk  of  Og  rather  of  rods  of  iron  thaa,of  Ow  nid-rits 
of  the  palm-fronds.  These  bedsteads  are  also  of  > 
length  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  beyond  the  st- 
er^ie  human  statare  (commonly  six  feet  three  iocfc- 
es),  and  hence  the  propriety  with  which  the  leiietli 
of  0)f's  bedstead  is  stated  to  convey  an  idea  of  Ik 
stature— a  fact  which  baa  per|dexed  tboee  who  sop- 
posed  there  was  no  odter  bedstead  than  tbe  divaa.st»- 
ing  that  the  length  of  the  divan  has  no  detcmiiM 
refnence  to  tbe  stature  of  tbe  peraoas  reposiig  ei  it 
There  are  traces  of  a  kind  of  portable  coicb  {I  Sm. 
xix,  16X  which  appeoia  to^^ve  served  as  a  so&  fa 
Digitized  by  V^iOOglC 
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Anciant  Uio'ptiaD  Uoach,  with  Uend^niit  and  St^i. 

Itting  on  In  the  dAytima  (1  Sato,  xxrlii,  8 ;  Ezek, 
Exili,  41 ;  Amos  vt,  4) ;  and  there  ts  now  the  liesi  rea- 
on  to  donbt  tint  the  ancient  Hebrews  enjoyed  this  con- 
-enience.  Such  conches  were  cspaUe  of  receiving 
hose  omameBts  of  ivory  which  are  menUoned  in  Amos 
r\,  4,  which  of  itself  shows  that  the  Hebrews  had  some- 
■hiiiK  of  the  kind,  forming  an  ornamental  article  of  fiir- 
sitUTe.    A  bed  with  a  tester  is  mentioned  in  Judith 


Aarient  Greek  Coooh.   Prom  the  Sculptnrea  In  Aab  Sflnor. 

xvi,  SS,  wbitA,  in  connection  with  other  indications, 
and  the  frequent  mention  of  rich  tapestries  hung  upon 
and  about  a  bed  for  Inxuriousness  and  ornament,  proves 
that  such  beds  as  are  still  used  by  royal  and  distin- 
{{niflhed  personages  were  not  unknown  nnder  the  He- 
l>rew  monarchy  (cunp.  Esth.  i,  6;  Prov.  vii,  16  sq. ; 
Eiek.  xxill,  41).   There  Is  but  little  distinction  4tf  the 


Modem  Oriental  Bad,  wttta  Canopjr. 

kdlnm  sitting  fhmitttre  among  the  Orientnls;  the 
•sine  article  being  nsed  for  nightly  rest  and  during 
the  day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bedstead 
in  all  iu  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter.  There  was 
alse  a  gaidan.watcher't  bed,  H^^b^  mebimiA',  render- 


ed variously  In  the  Anth.  Ver.  "cottage"  and 
"lodge,"  which  seems  to  have  been  slung 
like  a  hammock,  perhaps  from  the  trees  (Isa. 
1,8;  xxtv,aO).— Kitto.  SeeBED;CAiiorr. 

Bee  (n^'iS^,  deborak',  Gr.  /uXima),  a 
gregarious  inswt,  of  the  family  Apida,  ar> 
der  ffgrnmopterOf  species  Apit  meUifica,  com- 
monly called  the  honey-bee,  one  of  the  most 
generally-diffused  creatures  on  the  globe. 
Its  instincts,  its  industry,  and  the  valuable' 
product  of  its  labors,  have  attained  for  it 
oniversal  attention  from  the  remotest  times. 
A  prodigious  number  (tf  books  have  been 
written,  periodical  pablications  have  ap* 
peared,  and  even  learned  societies  have  been 
founded,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  know^ 
edge  of  the  l)ee,  and  increase  ita  usefulness 
to  man.  Poets  and  moralists  of  every  age 
have  derived  from  it  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  and  stritting  illustrations. 

The  following  is  a  mere  outiine  of  the  &cts  ascer^ 
tained  by  Swammerdsm,  Uaraldi,  Reaumur,  Schirach, 
Bonnet,  and  Huber : — It*  onotomy  and  phytiologg,  coro- 
prehending  the  antennn,  or  tactors,  by  which  it  exer- 
cises at  least  all  the  human  senses ;  the  eye,  full  of 
lenses,  and  studded  with  hairs  to  ward  off  tiie  pollen 
or  dust  of  flowers,  and  ttie  three  additional  eyes  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  giving  a  defeasive  vision  upward  ftom 
the  cups  of  flowars;  the  double  stomach,  the  upper 
performing  the  office  of  the  crop  In  birds,  and  reguigi- 
tating  the  honey,  and  the*lower  secreting  the  wax  into 
various  sacklets ;  the  baskets  on  the  thl'ihs  for  carry- 
ing the  pollen ;  the  hooked  feet;  the  union  of  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  perfection  (n  the  sting;  Its  organs 
of  progressive  motion ;  its  immense  muscular  strength : 
— the  different  torit  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  and  com- 
posing the  most  perfect  form  of  insect  society,  from 


The  Hooey-Bee.    1,  Fnnals,  or  Queen:  S,  Hale,  or  Drone:  R, 
Keuuv,  or  Woiter. 

the  stately  venerated  qneeiHV^ant,  the  mother  of  the 
whole  population  and  their  leader  in  migrations,  down 
to  the  drone,  each  distinguished  by  Its  peculiar  form 
and  occupations : — the  rapidity  of  their  multiplication ; 
the  various  transitions  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  in- 
sect ;  the  amazing  deviations  fVom  the  usual  laws  of 
the  animal  economy;  the  means  by  which  the  loss  of 
a  queen  is  repaired,  amounting  to  the  literal  creation 
of  another;  their  amhilectun  (taught  by  the  great 
Geometridaa,  who  "made  all  things  by  number, 
weight,  and  meanim"),  upon  the  principtea  of  the 
most  Tsflned  gaouMtrical  problem ;  their  streets^  oug- 
axines,  royal  apartments,  honsesforthe  citizens;  their 
care  of  the  jfoufff,  consultations  and  precautions  in 
sending  forth  a  new  colony ;  their  mUUary  prouxM, 
fortifications,  and  discipline ;  their  atUchment  to  the 
hive  and  the  common  interest,  yet  patience  nnder  pri- 
vate wrouRS ;  the  tubdmrnm  of  labor,  by  which  thoi^ 
sands  of  Individuals  co-operate  without  confusion  In  the 
construction  of  magnificent  public  works;  the.  iikM 
they  serve,  as  the  proinotliiigDil^th^i^ShuAUtht^Uf 
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Aowen ;  the  amazing  nnraber  tnd  precision  4^  thdr 
imstlacu,  and  the  capoUlity  of  modifying  theN  by  dr- 
cinnstancw,  so  far  u  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  tbey  be 
Dot  endowed  with  a  portion,  at  least,  of  intelligence 
resembling  that  of  man. 

The  bee  is  first  mentioned  in  Deut.  i,  44,  vhere  Mo- 
(les  alludes  to  the  irresiBtible  vengeance  with  which 
liees  pursue  their  enemies.  A  similar  reference  to 
thdr  tarj  in  swarms  is  contained  in  Psa.  cxviii,  12. 
The  powsrlessnesB  of  man  under  the  united  attactu  of 
these  insects  b  well  attcnted.  Pliny  relates  that  bees 
were  so  tronldesMne  in  some  parts  of  Crete  that  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  forsake  their  homes, 
and  ^)ian  records  that  some  places  in  Scytbia  were 
formerly  inaccesnible  on  account  of  the  swarms  of  bees 
with  which  they  were  infested.  Mr.  Park  (TVutwfc,  ii, 
37)  relates  that  at  Doofroo,  some  of  the  people,  being  in 
search  of  honey,  nnfortunately  disturbed  a  swam  of 
bees,  which  came  out  in  great  numbers,  attacked  both 
men  and  l>easts,  obliged  thorn  to  fly  in  ell  directions, 
BO  that  be  feared  an  end  bad  Iteen  pot  to  hia  journey, 
and  that  one  ass  died  the  same  ni,:;ht,  and  another  the 
next  morning.  Even  in  £ngland  the  stings  of  two 
exasperated  hives  have  been  known  to  kill  »  horse  in 
a  few  minutes. 

In  Jndg.  xiv,  5-^,  it  is  related  that  Samson,  aided 
by  BDpematural  strength,  rent  a  young  lion  that  war- 
red against  him  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  that 
"after  a  time,"  as  he  relumed  to  taix  Auw/^f,  he  turn- 
ed aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion,  "and,  behold, 
there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcass  of 
the  lion."  It  has  been  hastily  concluded  that  this 
narrative  favors  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  ancients, 
pDsribly  derived  from  misnnderstanding  this  very  ac- 
count, that  bees  might  be  engendered  in  the  dead  bod- 
ies of  animals  (Virgil,  Geoiy.  iv^  and  ancient  authors 
are  quoted  to  testify  to  the  aversion  of  bees  to  flesh, 
unpleasant  smells,  and  filthy  places.  But  it  mayread- 
il^-  tie  perceived  Uiat  it  is  not  said  that  the  bees  were 
tjiril  in  the  body  of  the  lion.  Again,  the  freqnently- 
rccurring  phrase  "after  a  time,"  literally  "after 
days,"  introduced  into  the  text,  proves  that  at  least 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  all  the  flesh  of  the  ani- 
mal to  have  been  removed  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey, 
ants,  etc.  The  Syriac  version  translates  "  the  bony 
carcass."  Bochart  remarks  that  the  Hebrew  phrase 
sometimes  signifies  a  whole  year,  and  in  this  passage  it 
would  seem  likely  to  have  this  meaning,  because  such 
was  the  length  of  time  which  usually  clapeed  between 
espousal  and  marriage  (see  ver.  7).  Ha  refers  to  Gen. 
iv,3;  !cxiv,65;  Lev. xxv, 29, 80 ;  Jndg.xi,4;  comp. 
with  ver.  40;  1  Sam. !,  3;  comp.  wttb  ver.  7,  20;  and 
1  Sam.  ii,  19;  and  1  Sam.  xxvli,  7.  The  circumstance 
that  *^hiwy"  was  found  in  the  carcass  as  well  as  bees 
shows  that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  their  pos- 
session of  it  for  all  the  flesh  to  lie  removed.  Nor  is 
such  an  abode  for  bess,  probably  in  the  skull  or  thorax, 
more  nnsoitable  than  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  tree, 
or  in  the  ground,  in  which  we  know  they  often  reside, 
or  those  clay  nests  which  they  build  for  themselves  in 
Brazil.  Nor  is  the  fact  without  parallel.  Herodotus 
(v,  14)  relates  that  a  swarm  of  bees  took  up  tbeir 
abode  in  the  skull  of  one  SiHus,  an  ancient  invader  of 
Cyprus,  which  they  filled  with  boney-combs,  after  the 
inbalHtants  had  suspended  it  over  the  gate  of  thur 
city.  A  ^milar  story  b  told  1^  Aldrovandos  (De  Jn- 
BKti$,  i,  110)  of  some  bees  tluit  inhabited  and  Imllt 
their  combs  in  a  human  skeleton  in  a  tomb  in  a  church 
at  Verona.— In  Ecctus.  xi,  8,  the  production  of  honey 
by  t>ee8,  and  its  use  as  food,  are  also  mentioned.  Bees 
muft  have  lieen  ver^'  common  in  Palestine  to  Justify 
the  titie  given  to  it  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Tbey  are  still  abundant  there  (Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  292  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Samml,  vi,  186),  and  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  (Chelim,  xvi,  7;  Sabb.  xxiv,  3\  See 
Philo,  0pp.  ii,  633 ;  Bochart,  Hi,  P62.    See  Honbt. 

Tbe  lefcKDce  to  the  bee  in  Isa,  vii,  18,  hoe  been 


misunderstood:  "The  Lord  shall  Ua  fer  the  fljU 
is  tn  the  utteimost  parts  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  niir 
tbe  bee  that  is  ii\tfae  land  of  AwyrU."  Heielh% 
and  the  bee  are  no  doubt  personifications  of  thUKb. 
veterate  enemies  of  Israel,  the  Egyptians  aad  imi 
ans,  whom  the  Lord  threatened  to  excite  aguBt  la 
disobedient  people.    But  the  hiaug  for  tbem  bat  \m 
interpreted,  even  by  modem  writers  of  ernhmn.  a 
involving  "  an  alluaioa  to  tbe  practice     caBmf  « 
the  beet  from  Aeir  Kvet,  by  a  lUsnng  or  wU^c 
sound,  to  their  hbor  in  AejiMt,  and  snrnmoaing  titt 
to  Ttturn  when  tbe  htavetu  begin  to  lotoer,  or  tbe  And  n 
of  neniag  to  fait"  (Dr.  Harris's  jVatwrat  f/ittary  -f^ 
BibU,  London,  l(t2fi).    No  one  has  oflered  any  p-tf 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  costom,  and  the  idea  wS  b- 
self  seem  sufficiently  strange  to  all  wbo  an-  acqaaisbl 
with  the  habits  of  bees.    Tbe  true  alliukie  b.  v 
doubt,  to  the  custom  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  EaA  lai 
even  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  calling  tbe  attotti'e 
of  any  one  in  the  street,  etc.,  by  a  significant  kut  ? 
rather  hiet,  as  Lowth  IransUtes  the  word  both  bc> 
niid  in  Isa.  v,  26,  but  which  is  generally  done  in  tt? 
country  by  a  short  significant  Ana or  other  exdco*- 
tion.    Hissing,  or  rather  histing,  is  in  us«  araoog  v 
for  setting  a  dog  on  any  object.    Hence  the  scdm  cf 
tbe  threatening  is,  I  wQI  direct  the  boatile  attnitiia 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  against  yon.— Eitto. 

lit  the  Septna^t  version  there  is  an  allnsioB  to  % 
bee,  immediately  after  that  of  tbe  ant  (Prov.  vi,  ? . 
which  may  be  thus  rendered—*'  Or  go  to  the  bee. 
leam  how  industrious  she  is,  and  what  a  magnifi^r^ 
work  she  produces ;  whose  labors  kings  and  nRnoK 
people  use  for  their  health.  And  she  is  desired  la. 
praised  by  all.  And  though  weak  in  strength, 
prizing  friedom,  she  prevails."  This  passage  b  « 
BOW  found  in  any  Hebrew  copy,  and  Jerome  iaknf 
us  that  it  was  wanting  in  bis  time.  Neither  u  it  co- 
tained  in  any  other  vention  except  the  Aralnc.  l\  i- 
nevertheless  quoted  by  many  ancient  writers,  as  Ctrv. 
Alex.  ^rom.  lib.  i ;  Origen,  m  Ifwn.  Bom.  27,  and  a 
/sot.  //(.m.  2 ;  Basil,  Hexamenm,  Bom.  6 ;  Ambrose,  t, 
31 ;  Jerome,  m  EtA.  ill ;  Theodoret,  De  Pnmii^ 
Oral.  6;  Antiochus,  Abbas  SaM«,  Rom.  96;  lai 
John  Damascenus,  ii,  89.  It  would  seem  that  it  *« 
in  the  Heb.  copy  used  by  the  Greek  translaton.  TV 
ant  and  the  bee  are  mentioned  together  by  many  vrit- 
ers,  because  of  their  sinrilar  habits  of  indnstiy 
economy.  For  the  natural  hiftor;'  and  habits  tk 
bee,  see  the  Penny  Cydopadia,  6.  v.    See  SwAiuf- 

Beecham,  Jhhk,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Mrtb- 
odist  minister,  was  bom  in  Uncolnshire,  1787.  C<^ 
verted  at  an  early  age,  he  nnlted  witii  the  Metbodi^K 
and  thereby  lo.^t  the  patronage  of  some  C|iends  vte 
designed  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  Esti^ 
lished  Church.  In  1815  he  entered  the  Wesleyaa  mis- 
istry,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  labored  in  cireiiits  viiii 
growing  usefulness  and  esteem.  His  studiotn  h*^ 
its  enabled  him  early  to  lay  deep  foundatknis  in  tte» 
logical  knowledge,  and  hia  fidelity*  in  bis  work 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  his  acquirements.  In  1631  bt 
was  appointed  one  of  the  general  secretaries  of  Ik 
Wesleyan  Mlsdonaiy  Sodety,  and  in  tUa  bi^t|y  »■ 
sponsible  office  he  continued  to  labor,  with  the  en^ 
confidence  of  the  Church,  up  to  the  time  of  bb 
In  administering  foreign  missions  he  combined  Unr- 
ness  of  views  with  careful  attention  to  detafl;  and  s 
is  not  too  muclr  to  say  that  the  wonderful  siicct«  <i  • 
the  Methodist  missions  during  the  last  qoarter  s 
centuiy  is  due  largely  to  hb  skill  and  diligence,  b 
1855  he  vbited  the  eastern  provinces  of  British  K*(tk 
America,  and  died  Ainril  23, 1855.  He  wrote  nar 
of  the  missionary  reports,  and  also  An  Emag  m  <^ 
ConitttjOion  of  WeMleycM  Mfiboditm  (Lond.  1^  *n\ 
~\\'edeynnM'«>itea(haaA.libS),^SItS\  WateyoBHtt- 
azj'ne,  July,  1856. 

Baeoher,XBOiid>(  4^)ijtfDUbUL^ihe  Genuo  B^ 
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D«d  Cbnrcfa,  ms  bom  near  P«tenburg,  AdMns 
,  I^nn.,  Mip  Sd.  1799,  and  atiuUed  fintataa  «c«d^ 
r  in  Haigentown,  Md.,  and  afterward  In  Jeflbnon 
lege,  Cannoosbuig,  Feno. ;  pursued  his  theolog- 
.  stodiea  first  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  afterward 
i^tina^  them,  in  connection  with  tiie  German  Ian- 
kgc,  in  the  newly-established  Theological  Semiuaiy 
;he  German  Reformed  Cboich,  then  located  at  Car- 
fi,  Penn.  He  was  Ucwued  uid  ordained  in  18S6. 
r  imma^tely  took  charge  at  the  German  Reformed 
urch  of  Shepherdstown,  Ya.,  together  with  several 
.Ua.ted  congreg^ons.  His  health  was  always  fee- 
I.  With  the  hope  of  Improving  it,  be  spent  the 
ater  of  1830-31  in  the  South,  in  the  service  of  the 
aeiican  Sunday  School  TJniOD.  He  died  July  16th, 
il.  Though  his  life  and  the  period  of  his  labors 
re  brie^  such  were  his  piety  and  zeal  that  few  min- 
ers are  more  sacredly  remembered  in  the  Qennan 
formed  Cfanrch.  He  preached  both  In  the  German 
d  English  langoages. 

Beefier,  Jtymsn,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
n  minister,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  October 
th,  1775.  Bis  fiither,  David  Beecher,  was  a  black- 
lith,  "-whose  abong,  positive  character,  whose  many 
EentricHiea,  and  wfaoae  great  dark  ^yes  gave  him  a 
lebaity  in  iH  the  country  round.  As  a  boy  he  was 
uxd  with  Us  nncle.  Lot  Benton,  to  learn  farming, 
tt  it  was  torn  found  that  his  bent  did  not  lie  that 
ly,  and  he  was  sent  to  Yale  College,  where  he  grad- 
ted  A.B,  in  1797.  During  his  college  career  he 
med  no  distinction  by  scholarly  acquirements,  but 
13  early  noticed  as  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  orig- 
al  thinker  and  reasoner.  In  a  debate  on  baptism, 
irted.  smoag  the  etDdrata,  he  took  die  B^rtist  side, 
•ecansa, '  as  lie  said, '  no  one  else  would  take  It.'  He 
adied  thoolc^  with  Dr.  Dwight  for  one  year,  and 
08  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  As- 
ciatlon  in  1798.  In  1799  he  was  ordained,  and  In- 
alled  OS  pastor  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  where 
3  remained  eleren  years,  at  a  salary  of  $300  a  year. 
1 1810  be  removed  to  litehfleld.  Conn.,  then  the  seat 
'  a  bmons  law-adKiol,  in  which  many  of  the  states- 
en  of  the  lost  generation  were  trafawd.  Here  he 
>ent  sixteen  years  of  indefatigable  pastoral  labor, 
id  here,  too,  be  wrote  his  famous  '  Six  Sermotu  on 
lianperance'  which  were  suggested  by  the  sadden 
jwnfall  of  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  In 
86  be  accepted  a  call  to  the  Hanover  Street  Cbnrcb, 
oeton,  where  he  spent  six  years  of  immense  activity 
id  popularity,  distingoisbed  also  by  the  bddness  and 
icceas  with  which  heopppoeed  Dr.  (Planning and  grap- 
led  Unitorianism,  which  lias  never  since  been  as  dom- 
lont  in  Boston  as  before.  In  1832  be  accepted  the 
reddency  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
■  which  sendee,  and  that  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
hnroh,  Cincinnati,  be  remained  during  twenty  event- 
ilyears.  In  1888  seventy  students  withdrew  from  the 
iminaiy  on  accooBt  of  a  stupid  nile,  adopted  by  the 
:ustees  in  Dr.  Beecher's  absence,  wUb  regard  to  the 
iacnssion  of  slavery,  and  this  secession  laid  the  foun- 
ation  of  Olwrlin  College.  Oddly  enough,  Dr.  Beecher, 
imself  an  abolitionist,  and  the  father  of  Abolitionists, 
rasnowthelieadofaninstitation  stigmatized  as  'pro- 
lavery.'  The  doctrinal  views  of  Dr.  Beecher  had  al- 
ways been  moderately  Calvinistic,  and  he  was  charged 
'jrsomeoftheatrongerCalvintstS'WiUilieteiFy.  Atrial 
mned,  ending  in  1886,  by  the  adoption  of  rew^ons 
0  which  Dr.  Beecher  assented  ;  but  the  controversy 
fent  on  until  at  lost  the  Presbyterian  Church  (q.  v.) 
™  rent  In  twain  1^  it  In  1862  Dr.  Beecher  re- 
^giwd  the  presidency  of  tiie  seminary  and  returned  to 
Boston.  Hb  declining  years  were  spent  in  Brooklyn, 
>rhmhediBdJaii.l0tb,1868.  He  was  three  times 
lunried,  and  was  Om  ftflnr  of  thirteen  chOdren,  of 
■bom  several  have  risen  to  eminence :  Edward,  Henry 
ward,  Charles,  and  Thomas  as  preachers,  and  Catha- 
riM  and  Harriet  (Ifn.  Stowe,  the  antbiw  of  "Uncle 


Tom's  Cabin")  as  writers.  Ha  bad  a  vigorous  organ- 
ization, both  physical  and  mental,  and  waa  eqully 
noted  for  boldness  and  kindness.  As  an  water,  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  peculiar,  brilliant,  and  effective 
of  his  day.  By  nature  he  was  a  atnmg  reasoner,  yet 
he  reasoned  rather  in  the  style  of  on  advocate,  aiming 
at  a  point,  than  of  a  judge  or  a  statesman,  aiming  to 
cover  a  whole  field  of  discunion.  He  spolte  and  wrote 
always  for  some  immediate  parpose."  Albert  Barnes 
states  that  "nooratwy  be  ever  heard  equalled  Beech- 
er's in  his  grand  flights."  Dr.  Noah  Porter  (JVeu 
Et^tmder,  xziii,  864)  characterizes  Dr.  Beedier  as 
follows :  "  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Beecher  was  deservedly 
eminent.  But  It  would  l>e  a  mistake  to  account  faim 
s  ranter,  or  a  fervid  decloimer,  or  an  energetic  exhort- 
er,  or  a  devout  rhapsodist.  He  was  a  thinker  and  a 
reasoner.  His  own  sturdy  and  thonghtfttl  intellect 
could  be  eotisfled  with  no  aliment  lees  snbetantlal  tlian 
solid  reasoning  and  sound  common  sense,  and  lie  could 
not  bring  himself  to  present  to  other  minds  any  ma- 
terial different  ftom  that  which  he  required  for  him- 
self. But  reasoning  in  a  sermon  for  the  sitke  of  its 
ingenuity,  or  speculation  for  mere  speculation's  sake, 
his  own  sonl  abbonred.  He  most  needs  In^g  every 
argument  to  its  practical  conclusion,  and  tlien  press  it 
npon  the  conscience  and  the  heart  with  all  the  pow- 
er which  fervor,  and  energy,  and  tact  coold  fttmish. 
Plain  langnage,  apt  iUnstr^ons,  and  fervent  appeals, 
were  the  investments  with  which  his  nice  sense  of 
adaptation  and  his  apostolical  love  of  seals  led  him  to 
clothe  his  reasonings.  He  did  not  trust  exclusively 
or  chiefly  to  his  eictemporary  power,  rare  and  BerTic&- 
able  as  tltia  might  be.  On  many  single  discourses 
he  bestowed  the  labor  of  weeks,  md  the  felicity  and 
choiceness  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  arrangement 
and  power  of  the  thoughts,  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
labor  and  time  expended.  Some  of  his  ablest  occa- 
sional discourses  will  never  cease  to  be  models  of  the 
not)Iest  kind  of  pulpit  eloquence.  As  a  reformer  he 
was  enterprising,  bold,  and  jndicions.  The  secret  of 
his  power  and  soccesa  lay  in  ids  firm  fiiith  in  the  pow- 
er of  truth  as  adapted  to  change  the  moral  convictions 
of  men,  and  thus  to  reform  the  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices of  society,  and,  as  designed  in  the  purposes  of 
God,  to  accomplish  great  revolutions  by  means  of  its 
faithfdl  proclamation.  His  policy  was  bold,  l)ccan«e 
he  believed  in  God.  He  was  enterprising,  because  be 
was  aasmed  that  tlie  canse  was  not  bis  own.  Ha  was 
judicious,  becanse  hb  heart  was  set  npon  the  wwk  to 
be  accomplished,  and  not  npon  any  traditional  ways 
of  procedme  on  the  one  side,  or  any  novel  devices  on 
the  other.  Hence  be  was  inventive  and  docile ;  skil- 
ful by  bis  quiet  ducemment  to  judge  when  the  old 
methods  were  ontworn,  and  fertile  to  devise  those  an- 
triod  expedients  which  were  tiest  fitted  to  die  ends 
which  he  believed  could  and  should  be  accomplished. 
He  was  all  tUngB  to  all  men,  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
phrase,  becanse  the  qwstolie  foeling  was  eminent  in 
him,  that  by  any  means  he  might  save  some.  Bat  in 
all  hb  reforming  movements  hu  public  spirit  was  ccn- 
splcuons  in  a  large-hearted  sympathy  with  the  public 
interests,  ami  an  intense  personal  concern  for  tiie 
Church,  hb  country,  and  hb  race.  Thu  led  him, 
when  in  an  obscure  parish  on  .tbe  Ikrtbest  extremi^ 
of  Long  Island,  to  lay  npon  hb  own  sonl  tiie  responsi- 
UU^  for  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  to  sound  the 
trumpet  note  which  rung  throughout  the  land.  Thb 
induced  him  to  sympathize  with  the  feebler  churches 
in  the  thinly-peopled  and  decaying  towns  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  to  lay  the  duty  of  sisteriy  sympathy  and  aid 
npon  the  wealthier  parishes.  Thb  moved  him  to  see 
and  fed  the  wasting  desolations  of  intemperance,  not 
in  thb'  or  that  fiu^y  or  socbl  circle  in  Litchfield 
alone,  but  to  make  thb  Cunlly  and  circle  the  image  (rf 
thousands  of  firniHIes  and  communities  throughout 
the  coontry,  till  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  a  flre  in  hb 
bones,  and  he  could  not  but  UOikiBSoiQ^  lo.the'aii^t*^ 
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Ing  energy  of  »  oommiMioned  propfaet.  Tha  prerm- 
leoc*  of  dingerou  airor  depnMvd  and  vned  hb  spir- 
it tOl  it  firand  nliaf  in  pbiiB,Hid  ^otoata,  and  mora- 
menta  wliich  were  felt  tliroagh  Mar  Kigluid.  Aa  a 
iheotogiao  he  waa  thorooglily  practical,  and  his  views 
of  tfaeology  were  monlded  by  a  constant  rsfcnnea  to 
its  manifest  adaptation  to  Uie  great  end  far  which  a 
rerelationwasgiTentonun."  His  autobiography  and 
lif^  adited  by  tha  Rar.  Charlas  BaaclMr,  appeared  in 
1664-6  T.  S  Tola.  ISmo).  Hia  writings,  ohiaSy  seiv 
mona,  temperance  essays,  lectures,  and  review  srti- 
claa,  were  collected  snltatantlaHy,  and  paUialied  nn- 
der  his  own  saperviaion,  in  the  Worit  of  Lyman 
BettAer,  D.T>.  (Boston,  1853,  8  vols.  8vo ;  vol.  i,  Leo- 
tnres  on  Political  Atheism ;  vol.  ii,  Sennoas ;  vol.  iii, 
Views  in  Theology).— Wilson,  Pmbgteriim  Atmtmae, 
1664;  Amer.  Pkrmotogioat  Jmtnud,  Fab.  1868;  Auto- 

\imo) ;  BJbtialkBea  Bacra,  April,  1858 ;  IfmEtglaiiier, 
Aprfl,1864. 
BeeC  SaaOx;  Food. 

BeBU'ada  (Heb.  Be^aiaT,  S^^^S.  wbom  Baal 
hww»{  Sept.  'fiXwitf  T.  r.  BaXXui«dX  ona  of  David's 
sons,  bom  in  Jemaalem  (1  Chron.  xiv,  7).  B.C.  post 
1045.  In  the  parallel  liaU  (I  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Chroo. 
iii,  8)  he  is  called  by  the  aqnivilent  name  Euasa, 
Ei  twing,  perliapa,  originally  In  tha  name  zatbar  than 
Baal.    See  Baal-. 

BeBl'aanu  (BtiXtrapoc),  one  of  the  chief  Israel- 
itee  ("guides")  that  ratamed  bom  Babylon  with  Ze- 
tubbabal  (1  Badr.  v,  8) ;  evidanay  tha  Bilsbah  (q.  v.) 
oftfaagantdiietaxte(EzmU,  3;  Neh.vii,7). 

Beeiteth'mtUi(Btf\r[0fio£T.r.  Bcf Xn^uM,  Volg. 
Balikmus),  given  aa  tba  name  of  an  otBear  of  ArbU 
xencaa  resldhig  in  Palea^  (1  Esdr.  Ii,  18,  25);  vA- 
dently  a  coiruption  of  B^tlp  ^^S,  hrd  o/jm^mai,  A. 
T.  "cliancellor;"  tihe  title  of  Bduon,  tba  name  innoe- 
diataly  before  It  (Ezra  iv,  8). 

BoHrxebob  (BH\^j3oj;X,  Bbblzcboi.)  Is  the 
name  aasigned  Ofatt.  z,  26;  xil,  24;  Harlc  iii,  24; 
Lulte  xi,  15  sq.)  to  tha  prince  of  the  droona.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  amid  aU  the  damonotogy  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  rabbinical  writers,  this  name  slionld  be  ez- 
clusively  confined  to  the  New  Testament.  There  ia 
no  doabt  tliat  the  reading  Betliebul  b  the  ona  wliich 
has  the  support  of  almoet  every  critical  authority ;  and 
tha  .Bes£ie6ii&  of  tha  AaUto  (If  indeed  it  la  not  a  o(»rap- 
tion,  as  Hkhaalis  thhiks,  8t^.  p.  S06),  and  of  the 
Volgate,  and  of  some  modem  versions,  has  probably 
been  accommodated  to  the  name  of  the  Philistine  god 
Baali-zbbcb  (q.  v.).  Some  of  those  who  consider  the 
latter  to  have  been  a  reverential  title  for  that  god  be- 
lieve that  Bealsebnl  la  a  wiUbl  cormpdoi  (tf  It,  b 
order  to  make  It  cmtemptible.  .  It  b  a  fcct  that  the 
Jews  are  very  fbnd  of  tuming  words  into  ridicule  by 
such  changes  of  letters  as  will  convert  tbem  into  words 
of  contemptible  signification  (e.  g.  Sychar,  Betb-aven). 
Of  tluB  usage  Zightfoot  gives  many  Instances  (^ffor, 
Hebr.  ad  Matth.  xii,  24).  Beelxebul,  then,  is  con- 
sidered to  mean  bST  ^^3,  i.  q.  duoff-goi.  Some  con- 
nect the  term  with  kabitatim,  thoa  making 
Beelzebul  =  oiKoSiairoTrK  ^latt.  x,  25),  the  lord  of 
tke  dvxBmg,  whether  as  tiie  "prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air"  (Eph.  ii,  2),  or  as  the  prince  of  the  lower 
world  (Paulus,  quoted  by  Obhausen,  Comment,  in 
Matt.  X,  25),  or  oa  Inhabiting  human  bo^  (ScUeoa- 
ner,  Leic  ».  v.),  or  as  occni^ng  a  mansion  In  tiie  sev- 
enth heaven,  like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Mo. 
vers,  Phimz.  i,  260).  Hug  suppoeea  that  the  dy,  under 
which  Baalzebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scarabcetta 
j»UiUariia,  or  dmghiil  btiUe,  in  which  case  Baalzebub 
and  Beelzebul  might  l>e  used  indifferently.  —  Kitto,  s. 
V ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Baalim  ;  Fly. 

Ba'Sr  (Heb.  Beir',.  ■^it^,  o  waff),  a,  local  proper 


name,  doooCtng,  whetbar  by  itself  cr  %■  caapiih 
BBiut>thapf«aaiioaofanartylBul««Uarw^  k 
Wbll.   It  waa  thna  dfaHngtdshed  tnm  tta  fapi 
prefix  Em-  (q.  v.),  which  daaiffaated  a  wSkrat 
There  were  two  places  known  liy  this  naanc 
See  tha  componnda  in  their  al|AabeticA]  oNs.  | 

1.  (With  the  art.,  ^KSn;  Sept  i  fptofk)  A 
the  desert,  on  the  confines  of  If  oab,  where  the  Hen 
princes,  by  the  direction  of  Moses,  dug  a  wtfi  ri 
their  staves,  being  the  fiw^-^oorth  stBtkm  of  Bi 
l«aws  in  tbeir  wanderinga  tnm  Egypt  to 
(Num.  xxi,  lft-18).  It  aeema  to  have  baan 
in  tlie  south  part  of  the  plain  Aid  Ramadaa,  mm 
far  nottb-aaat  of  DIbon.  SaaEzoDK.  Tla^viii 
ness"  ('^9'TOX  which  la  named  as  tiiair  nazt  itBtii| 
point  in  tha  lut  danaa  of  ver.  18,  may  ba  lh«  U^ 
spoken  itf  Id  18,  or  It  may  ba  s  eopybt's  mutt^i 
"Wan.  So  the  SapL,  who  read  cot  ari  ffwtnp 
"andfromthewell,"  Le-'^fromBcer."  Profaaltrj 
same  place  b  called  more  ftally  B*er-«liin  is  las.  xr.l 
(See  Ortlob,  De  Jbnte  baciUa/otao,  Lpx.  IHS.) 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targuniste-s  G 
ditkm  In  part  adopted  by  the  aposOa  Fkal  QCu.\ 
4),  thia  waa  ona  of  the  ai^warascee,  tha  last  faafac^ 
entrance  Into  the  Hoty  Land,  of  ^  watar«lMl| 
"  followed**  the  people,  tnm  ila  first  arrival  at  bfl 
dim,  through  their  wanderings.  The  water,  m  t 
tradition  appears  to  have  mn,  waa  granted  for  tht  si 
of  Miriam,  hbr  merit  being  that,  at  the  peril  ^  k 
lift,  aba  bad  wab^  the  ark  hi  which  Uy  the 
Moeea.  It  fblloved  tha  march  over  motmtsiaf  a 
into  valleys,  encircling  the  entire  camp,  and  ftnl 
Ing  water  to  avaiy  man  at  his  own  tent  door,  n 
U  did  tin  bar  deaiUi (Norn,  xz,  l),atwUditiw&< 
aiq>eared  for  a  season,  ^iparently  lendotng  a  tfta 
act  necessary  on  each  future  occasioa  for  Its  eveoDS 
The  striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadeah  (Nam.  zx,  l^^  <l 
the  first  of  these;  the  dicing  of  the  well  stBctrlj 
the  staves  of  tha  prince*,  the  secood.  Miriats'i  n 
at  laat  fonad  a  hune  in  a  gnir  or  mceaa  in  M<l 
GalUee,  where  at  certain  seasoBB  ita  Water  flmnd-iri 
was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes  (Targnnu  ti(^ 
los  and  Psendo^on.,  Num.  zx,  1 ;  xxi,  18,  and  ilnti 
quotations  in  Lightfoot  on  John  t,  4). — Smith. !.  t. 

2.  (Sept.  Tat.  Bniqp;  the  Alex,  entirely  ateniii 
passage— cat  iiroptvOti  iv  ottfi  coj  tfvyiv  k'c 
Vvig.m  Sera.')  A  town  in  thetribe  of  Jiidah,to«!e^ 
Jothamfledforfearof Abimelech(jBdg.lx,Sl).  & 
aebtna  and  Jerome  (Onma^.  s.  v.  Bqpd,  An) 
Beer  in  the  great  plain  eight  Roman  miles  HtA« 
EleotheroptAia;  perhaps  the  well  near  Deir  DbM 
By  many  this  place  Is  identified  with  Bnsoni  (q-  ^-1 

BeS'ra  (Heb.  Been',  a  Clialddih«M 

=  aaa«U,-  Sept.Bti|f>a),aielaaKaaBof£giU,s« 
BceDdaiitofAsbsr(l  Chron.  Til,  ST).  aCfavH 

1612. 

BeS'rah  (Heb.  Seirah',  rTlsa,  i.  q.  Bm,  * 
«eU;  Sept.  Bcijpti  V.  r.  Bt^),  the  8«mcf  Baal, 
(K'^toS)  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  carried  iato  tqCi^ 
by  the  Assyrian  Tiglath-PUeeer  (1  Chron.  v,  S). 
cir.  788. 

Be'»r-e11m(Heb.Sear'^3»',  D-^K  -.X?.<rfe' 
heroet;  Sept.  ro  ^piap  row  AtXitfi ;  Vulg.pi«BBWj 
a  spot  named  in  Isa.  zv,8,  ason  the  "bordwrf 
apparently  the  sooHi,  E^alm  being  at  the  Ba>u<^ 

flf  the  Dead  Sea.  Thenameprfntatothewdl"?^ 
the  chieft  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  pt^^ 
land,  close  by  the  "  border  of  Moab"  (Nan.  xa  »' 
comp.  ver.  Iff),  Mid  such  is  the  snggestion  of  G«*wP 
(JsKwi.  p.  638).  See  BsBX  simply.  Beer.Bto« 
probably  chosen  by  the  prophet  out  of  (rtbsr  jd""* 
the  boundary  on  account  of  the  similarity  betwt* 
aovnd  of  tb9  (ume  ijad  tibat^qf " 
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ich  wms  to  reach  evei)  to  that  mnote  point  (Enid, 
[)p%.  p.  S88).— Smith,  a.  t. 

Befi'xl  (Heb.  ASn",  ■'-iMa,/oiiteiw»,  accofdfaigto 
sen. ;  mKHfnmi^  according  to  FQrat;  Sept  Bcq/i  In 
n.,  Bci|/Mt  fai  Has.),  tin  name  of  two  men. 
X.  The  fattier  of  Judith,  one  of  the  vives  of  Eaau 
en.  XX  vi,  84).  B.C.  ante  1968.  See  Esau.  Judith, 
aghter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same  person  that  Is  called 
the  genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2)  Aholibamah, 
aghter  of  Anah,  and  conseqoently  Beerl  and  Anah 
ut  b«  the  sane  penon.  See  Ahoubamah.  Yet 
leii  is  apokenof  assHlttite,  while  Anah  ia  called  a 
nita  and  also  s  HiTite.  See  Abah.  It  is  agreed 
.  all  hands  that  the  name  Horite  (VH)  slgniflee  one 
ID  dwells  In  a  bole  or  cave,  a  TVoglodjie ;  and  it 
uns  In  the  highest  degree  probaUe  that  the  inhabi- 
nts  of  Mount  Seir  were  so  designated  because  they 
habited  the  numerous  caverns  of  that  moantain9us 
gion.  The  name,  therefore,  does  not  designate  them 
cording  to  their  race,  but  merely  according  to  their 
ode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might  belong.  Of 
leir  laco  we  know  nothing,  except,  indeed,  what  the 
injunction  of  these  two  names  In  reference  to  the  same 
dividual  may  teach  as ;  and  fhun  this  case  we  may 
irly  conclude  that  these  Troglodytes  or  Horites  be- 
<nged  in  port,  at  least,  to  the  widely<extended  Ca- 
umitiah  Ixibe  of  the  Hittites.  On  tiiis  suppotition 
le  difficulty  vanishes,  and  each  of  the  acooonts  ^ves 
R  just  the  Informatkm  we  might  expect.  In  the  nar- 
itive^  when  the  stoesa  Is  laU  on  Esan's  wife  bung 
f  the  race  of  Canaan,  her  fiither  Is  called  a  Hittite ; 
thSia  in  the  genealogy,  where  the  stress  is  on  Esan's 
onnectiott  by  marriage  with  the  previous  occupants 
f  Mount  Seir,  he  is  mosl  naturally  and  properly  de- 
cribed  under  the  mere  predse  term  Horite. — Smith,  s. 
.    SeeHoBiTB;  UiviTB;  HrrriTB. 

2.  The  father  of  die  prophet  Hoeea  (Hos.  I,  1). 
i.e.  ante  726. 

Be'Br-lalud'TOl  (Heb.  B&r^  LaiAag'  J^,  iKS 
^T^,  signifying,  aceording  to  the  explanation  in 
be  text  where  It  first  occurs,  vxU  of  [to]  life  of  vision 
'or,  i}f  the  lini^  and  seem^  God],  i.  e.  survivorship 
ifter  beholding  the  theophany ;  but,  according  to  the 
utural  derivi^on,  weff  of  the  ekeek-bone  [rock"]  of 
■incm ;  Sept.  In  Gen.  xvi,  14,  ^piap  ov  tvmrtov  tiSov ; 
n  Geu.  xxiv,  62,  rb  ijtpiap  r^c  opomut^ ;  Vulg.  puteus 
irmta  et  videntii  me\  a  well,  or  rather  a  living  spring 
[A.  V.  "  foontain,"  comp.  ver.  7%  between  Kadeeh  and 
Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  "in  the  way  to  Shor,"  and 
therefDre  in  the  "south  conntty"  (Gen.  xxiv,  62), 
■rtilch  seems  to  have  been  so  named  by  Hagar  because 
Sod  taw  her  (^kH)  there  (Oen.  xvi,  14).  From  the 
Cict  of  liiiB  fl^nnology  not  being  in  agreement  witti 
the  formation  of  the  name  (men  l^i;ltimately,  "^V 
'STT),  it  has  been  n^seated  (Genoins,  7W  p.  176) 
that  flte  origin  of  the  name  la  Lkhi  (q.  v.)  (Judg.  xv, 
9, 19),  the  scene  of  Samson's  adventure,  which  was 
net  fiu-  from  this  neighborhood.  By  this  well  Isaac 
dwelt  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  his  ftatber 
(Gen.  xxiv,  62;  xxv,  11).  In  both  these  passages 
the  name  is  ^ven  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Lahai-rol." 
Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
I'BhU.roi  at  Mogte  or  MoHahL,  a  station  on  the  road  to 
Beenhaba,  ten  boors  spntti  of  Robdbeh,  near  which  is 
s  bole  or  cavern  bearing  tte  name  tiBeUSdgar  (Wil- 
iisms,  Batjf  CUy,  I,  466);  bnt  tids  requires  conflnna- 
tioD,  This  well  is  posribly  the  same  with  that  by 
which  the  lifis  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on  a  subse- 
inent  oecarfon  (Gen.  xxl,  19),  bnt  wbid,  according 
to  the  Moolenu,  is  the  well  ZeM-zan  at  Mecca. — Smith. 

B«fi'roth  (Heb.  Bt»nAk',  nniK^  weA;  Sept, 
^V*^!  Bfirpu&a,  Biipu^),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
'Grites  wlio  deluded  Joshua  Into  a  treafy  of  peace  with 
tbcBt  the  other  tliree  being  Gibeon,  Chephirob,  and 


Eiijath-Jearbn  (Josh,  tx,  17).   Besrath  was  with  the 

rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvUi, 
26),  in  whoee  possession  it  continued  at  the  time  of 
David,  the  mturderars  of  Ishbosheth  being  named  aa 
belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv,  2).  From  the  notice  in 
this  place  (ver.  2,  8),  It  would  i4>pear  tliat  the  original 
inhabitanta  had  hooa  forced  ftom  the  town,  and  had 
taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh.  xi,  84),  poedbly  a  Phi- 
listine city.  Beeroth  is  onoe  more  named  with  Che- 
phixah  and  Kiijath-jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  re- 
tomed  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  26;  Neh.  vil,  29;  1 
Esdr.  V.  19).  Besides  Baanab  and  Rechab,  the  mur- 
derers of  IshlMsheth,  with  their  fktber  Rimmon,  we 
And  Nabori  "  the  Beerothite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  87),  or 
"  the  Berotbite"  (1  Cbron.  xl,  89),  one  of  the  "  mighty 
men"  of  David's  gnoid.— Smith,s.r.  SeealioBE»> 

BOTH-BkHK-J  AAK  AK. 

The  name  of  Bmvt\  Is  the  plural  of  Bbbb,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  taken  by  many  for  the  same  place. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  however,  both  distinguish  it  from 
Beer  (Onomatt.  s.  v.  Bqpud),  although  there  has  bee? 
much  raisnnderstanding  of  their  language  respecting 
It  (see  Beland,  Palcett.  p.  618,  619).  The  former  say* 
that  it  could  be  seen  in  passing  from  Jemsalem  to 
Nicopotis,  at  the  seventh  mile ;  a  description  tliat  to 
this  day  true  of  a  place  still  bearing  the  correspond- 
ing name  of  eUBirtk,  which,  since  Maundrell's  time, 
has  been  identified  with  this  locality  {Joumet/,  Marcli 
26).  According  to  Robinson  (AeMonrAef,  H,  182),  the 
traveller  In  that  direction  sees  el-Bireh  on  bis  right 
after  a  little  more  than  two  hours  from  Jemsalem. 
Jerome,  on  the  ether  hand,  apparently  ndeoonceiviag 
Enaeidns  as  meaning  {hat  Beeroth  was  on  the  road, 
from  which  he  says  It  Is  visible,  changes  *'  Nicopfdis" 
to  "Neapolis,"  which  still  leaves  the  distance  and  d^ 
rection  sufficiently  exact.  Bireh  ia  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Bira  by  Brocard  (vii,  278),  in  whose  time 
it  was  held  by  the  Templars.  By  the  Crusaders  and 
the  later  ecoleriaatlcs  it  was  erroneously  confounded 
with  the  ancient  BQcbmaah.  Birth  Is  situated  on  the 
ridge,  mnning  from  east  to  west,  which  bounds  the 
northern  prmpect,  as  beheld  from  Jerusalem  and  its 
vicinity,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance  north 
and  south.  It  is  now  a  large  village,  with  a  popula- 
tion (tf  700  Moslems.  The  honses  are  low,  and  many 
of  them  ludf  nndergfomd.  Many  huge  stones  and 
various  Bubstractimie  evince  the  antiqui^of  the  rite; 
and  tliere  are  remains  of  a  fine  old  chnrdi  of  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  (Kcbter,  WaUftArtm,  p.  64).  Ac- 
cording to  modem  local  tradition  it  was  the  place  at 
which  the  parents  of  "  the  child  Jesus'*  discovered  that 
he  was  not  among  their  "company"  (Luke  Ii,  48-46); 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  spring  of  et-BirA  ia  even  to 
this  day  the  custoaiary  resting-place  for  caravans  go- 
ing  northward,*  at  the  end  of  the  flitt  day's  Jonnitpy 
from  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  Palat.  p.  216 ;  Lord  Nugent, 

ii,  J12). 

BeB'Toth-be'nd-Ja'fikan  (Heb.  Begroth'  Bateg'- 
Tadhm',  I^S^'^SB  nilfici,  toeUs  ofthtitotu  qfJaa- 
im !  Sept.  Bijpwd  ihmv  'la«/i),  a  plaoe  through  which 
the  Israelites  twice  passed  in  the  desert,  t>ehig  their 
twenty-seventh  and  thirty-third  station  on  the  way 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiii,  81, 82;  Dent  x, 
6).  See  ExoDB.  From  a  comparison  of  these  pas- 
sages (in  the  former  of  which  it  is  called  simply  Bbkb- 
Jaakak,  and  in  the  latter  partiy  translated  "Beeroth 
of  the  children  of  Jeakan"),  it  iqipeais  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Arabab,  not  for  fkom 
Mount  Hor  (Mosera  or  Uoeeroth),  In  the  direction  of 
Kadesh-Bamea,  snd  may  therefore  have  well  repre- 
sented the  tract  including  the  modem  fountains  in 
that  region,  called  Ain  el^hamr,  Ain  el-Weibeh,  el- 
Hufeiry,  el-Buwehldeh,  etc.,  lying  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  Jaiihan  (or  Akan)  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.xxx^S7;  1  Clw. 
i,  42),  and  the  territory  (Iw^t^e^bf^TOtf^ffe 
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children  BU7  therefore  natunlly  be  Mmght  In  tbis 
Tidnity  (Me  Browne's  Ordo  Badorvm,  p.  270).  Dr. 
RotMiuon  {Rettarches,  U,  683)  inclioes  to- identify  this 
place  with  Hoaeroth,  on  ocoonnt  of  the  statement  of 
Easebins  and  Jerome  {Ononari.  s.  v.)  that  Beeroth 
Bene  Jaakan  wu  extant  in  their  day  ten  Homan  miles 
ftom  Petn,  oq  the  tiqt  «f  the  mooiitain — pnb*bly  « 
canjeetnnd  tradMoo.  Schwan's  conftirioo  of  Wady 
and  Jebel  Araif  en-Nahak  in  the  interior  of  the  desert 
eUTih  with  this  place,  nnder  the  name  of  Anaha  (Pa- 
lot.  p.  218),  if  unworthy  of  bither  notice. 

Bae'rotUto  (Heb.  BeHnM',  "^ni'iK^ ;  Sept  Btj- 
pwdaloc  T.  r.  BqdwfMuoc),  an  inhalntatit  of  Bekboth 
(q.v.)of  Beqjamin^Saiii.iT,2;  xxiii,87). 

BeSr'-sheba  (Heb.  Be»r^  Ske'ba,  S^-Q  iKa,  in 
pause  Beir'  Ska'ba,  mnqftveariHg,  or  tceS 

oftenen}  Sept.  In  Gen.  ^piap  rov  opKurjiov  or  row  00- 
jroi>;  in  Josh,  and  later  books,  Btjpaa^ie;  Josephus, 
Ant,  1, 12, 1,  Btjpaov^ai,  which  be  immedUtely  inter- 
prets by  opnof  fpiap),  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed  the  southern 
limit  of  the  coontry.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  name.  According  to  the  first,  the  well 
was  dug  by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because 
there  he  and  Al^metech,  the  king  of  the  Pliilistines, 
"sware"  0<S^O3)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxl,  81).  Bat 
the  compact  was  ratified  by  tbe  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  lambs;"  ^das  tlw  Hebrew  word  for  "eeren"  is 
syi,  Sieba,  H  b  equally  posnble  that  this  b  Oe  mean- 
ing of  tiie  name.  The  other  narratlTe  ascribes  tbe  ori- 
gin of  the  name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely  sim- 
ilar, in  which  both  Abimelecb,  the  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  Phichol,  his  chief  captain,  are  again  concern- 
ed,  with  tbe  difference  that  the  person  on  the  Hebrew 
side  of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxvi,  31-83).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
"seven"  lunbe,  and  we  are  left  to  inftr  the  derivation 
of  Shiieak  (H^O,  ShOxiA',  not  "Sbebah,"  as  in  the 
Auth.  Ters.)  from  tbe  mention  of  the  "swearing" 
^  81.  These  two  accounts,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  adjusted  by  the  statement  in  ver.  18  that  this 
was  one  of  the  welu  originally  dug  by  Abraliam,  to 
which  Isaac,  on  reopening  them,  aaslgaed  the  same 
names  given  them  by  bb  fttbw. 

Beerstieba  appears  to  have  been  a  bvorite  abode  of 
both  these  patriarcba.  After  the  digging  of  the  well 
Abraham  planted  a  "grove"  (^l^it,  E'shel)  as  a  place 
for  tbe  worship  of  Jehovah,  such  as  constitnted  the 
temples  of  thoee  early  times ;  and  here  he  lived  until 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward 
(xxi,  88-xxii,  1, 19).  Thie  seems  to  imply  the  growth 
of  the  place  into  a  considerable  town.  Here  also  Isaac 
was  dwelling  at  the  time  <tf  tbe  transftrence  of  tbe 
birthright  trma  Esan  to  Jacob  (xxvi,  88;  xsyiii,  10), 
and  from  the  patriarchal  encampment  round  the  wells 
of  his  grand&ther  Jacob  set  fcnth  on  the  journey  to 
llesopotiunia  which  changed  the  course  of  bis  whole 
life.  Jacob  does  notappear  tohave  revisited  tiie  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey  down 
to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offfer  sacrifice  to 
*'the  God  of  hb  fiither,"  doubtless  under  tbe  sacred 
grove  of  Abraham.  From  this  time  till  the  conquest 
of  tbe  country  we  only  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
Beersbeba  in  tbe  lists  of  the  "cities"  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judab  (xv,  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(xix,  2 ;  1  Chr.  iv,  28).  Samuel's  sons  were  appointed 
deputy  judges  for  tbe  sontbemmost  districts  in  Beer- 
sbeba (1  Sam.  Till,  if),  its  distance  no  doulit  precluding 
its  being  amongthe  number  of  tbe  "  holycitiea"  (Sept.), 
to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit  every  year  (\'ii,  16). 
By  tbe  times  of  the  monarchy  it  had  become  recognised 
as  the  most  southerly  place  of  the  countrj*.  Its  pofi- 
tion,  as  tbe  place  of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  cara- 
Tans  trading  between  Palestine  and  the  countries  Iv. 


ing  in  Aat  Areetiim,  would  natmBy  IcmI  ts  Oi  hi 
m^ott  of  a  town  ronnd  theweUs  of  thepatnnkal 
the  great  Egyptian  trade  begun     Solanan  mabi 
increased  its  importance.    Hitlier  Jaab*s  emt  n 
tended  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxi,  2),  and  bn  S 
Jah  bade  farewell  to  hb  confidential  semst  (TT 
before,  taking  tus  journey  across  the  desert  to  Seii 
Kings  xix,  8).    From  Dan  to  Beersheba  (Jbi^c 
1,  etc),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dan  (1  Qhr.  so,! 
comp.  2  Sam,  xxiv,  t),  now  became  tbe  estilfik 
formula  for  the  whole  of  the  Promised  Laitd;,^J 
"  fh>m  Geha  to  Beersheba"  (2  Kings  xziii,  P),  a  -fri 
Beersbeba  to  Mount  Ephraim"  (2  Chr.  xix,  4),  vu  &i 
for  tbe  southern  kingdom  after  the  dismptim.  Afe 
the  return  fhnn  the  captivity  the  fennula  it  atom 
still  more,  and  Iiecomes  "  from  Beerghelw  te  tk 
ley  of  Hinnoro"  (Neb.  xi,  80).    One  of  tbe  thv  4 
Abaziah,  king  of  Judah,  Zibiab,  motlwr  of  JossIl  d 
a  native  of  Beersheba  (2  Kings  xii,l;  2  dtr.jxl 
1),    From  the  incidental  references  of  Ados,  «t  a 
that,  like  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  the  place  was,  in  tbtai 
of  Uzziah,  the  seat  of  an  idolatrous  worsliip,  >ppo^ 
ly  connected  In  some  intimate  manner  with  tbe  am 
em  kingdom  (AmoeviS;  viii,14).  BvtthesODM^ 
are  so  slight  Uiat  notUng  can  be  giflMred  fin  M 
except  that,  in  the  latter  of  the  two  psssagH  ()«» 
above,  wo  hiave  perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  1 
an  adjuration  used  by  tbe  worehippen,  "Lit*  tbe  ■135 
of  Beersbeba!"    After  tfab,  with  the  mot 
that  Beerslieha  and  the  villages  round  it  ("dni^^^ 
were  relnhabited  after  tbe  captivi^  (Neh.  s,K).i^ 
namediesentirelyonteftheBlblerecwds.  btk^M 
Testament  hb  not  once  mentioned;  nnisitrdbiri!^ 
as  then  existing  by  any  writer  eariier  than  Eovw 
and  Jerome,  in  the  fbnrth  centniy,  who  described  J 
a  large  village  (Onomtat.  Kt^fof  fitfiarri,  nns  g^rii] 
and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison.    Tbe  lattu  ^ 
where  iQatut.  ad  Gen.  xvii,  90)  calb  it  a  "town 
pidum).    In  the  centuries  before  and  after  tke 
lem  conquest  it  b  mentioned  among  the  efdscopil 
ies  of  Palestine  (Rehnd,  PakaL.  p.  620),  but  mt 
its  bbliops  are  anywhere  named.    The  nte  ima 
have  been  almost  forgotten  (see  De  Titmca 
Deijxsr  Frtatco*,  p.  1070)  till  tbe  fourteenth  «bbt, 
when  Sir  John  Maunderille,  Rudolf  de  Sudien.  n4 
William  de  Baldeo^el  recognised  tbe  name  at  ■ 
which  they  passed  on  their  roate  from  Sinai  to  HctMi 
It  was  then  nahihaMted,  bat  sdme  of  tiie  cfandq 
were  still  staodlng.   From  that  time  till  th«  r«4 
vbit  of  Dr.  Rolnnson  the  place  remained  unr'aiiel 
unknown,  except  for  tbe  slight  notice  obtained  br 
zen  from  tbe  Arabs  (Zacb'sifMOf/.  Ciortop.  imlt^;; 
Dr.  Robinson  gives  a  clear  idea  ot  the  Boothereiiw' 
district  of  Palestine,  in  which  b  Beersbeba,  asd 
wUch  the  book  of  Goieias  has  eoanectedsegiiB*' 
terestlng  associations.    Coming  fhm  die  sntk,  k 
emerged  from  the  desert  by  a  long  and  gradul  ^ 
over  swelling  faiUs  scantily  covered  with  pws-  ^ 
summit  of  tbis  ascent  afforded  a  view  over  a  tneS  f*" 
ren  tract,  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  the  mcma^ 
of JudabsouthofHebron:  " We nowVell that tba in- 
ert was  at  an  end.    Descending  gradnallj,  n 
out  upon  an  open  undulating  coontty;  tlv 
ceased,  or  nearly  so;  greui  graaa  wu  seen  ilceg^ 
lesser  water-coorms,  and  a^ioat  greensMid; 
tbe  gentle  hnis,  covered  in  ordfaiaiyseaBOits<^ihew 
and  rich  partnre,  were  now  burnt  over  wfth  dni^B- 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  reached  ^•^J,'**" 
a  wide  water-course  or  bed  of  a  torrent,  raniung 
W.S.W.,  upon  whose  northern  side,  close  op«  * 
bank,  are  two  deep  welb,  stfll  called  Sr  M  » 
ancient  Beersheba.   We  had  entered  tbe  bodn  " 
Palestine!"  (AseanAe«,i,  SOI).    Hiere a«  »t  pW« 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  live  e^^jT 
The  former,  apparentiy  tbe  only  ones  seen  by 
son,  lie  just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  i«  » pl»<^ 
as  to  be  %-b?We,z&s.B^  a^tf«slft^Mi«W* 
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nd  of  Pnm.  p.  1).  The  iarg/tt  of  fbt  two,  lAkli 
<  to  the  east,  Ib,  according  to  the  cueflil  nwamm* 
Qts  of  t>r.  Robinsoii,  12|  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time 
Ilia  visit  (Apr.  13)  waa  44|  feet  to  the  Borfiice  of  the 
ter ;  the  tnasonry  which  encloses  the  well  reaches 
w-nward  for  28J  feet.  The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam., 
I  was  42  feet  to  the  water.  The  carb-stoaes  round 
1  month  of  both  wella  an  worn  into  deep  grooves  by 
taction  oftbe ropes ofso many centnries, and  "look 
If  frilled  or  Anted  all  r6and."  Round  the  larger 
U  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five  lai^ 
<ne  troaghs,  some  much  worn  and  broken,  others 
u-ly  entire,  lymg  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet  from 
i  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  formerly  ten  of  these 
«ghs  at  the  laissr  welL  llie  circle  around  is  car- 
ted with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass,  with  crocnees 
d  liliea  (Bonar,  p.  5,  6,  7).  The  water  is  excellent, 
a  beat,  as  Dr.  Robinson  emphatically  records,  which 
had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai.  The  five  lesser 
tils,  apparently  the  only  ones  seen  by  Tan  de  Veldc, 
according  to  his  accooAt  and  the  casual  notice  of 
>nar,  in  a  group  in  the  bed  of  the  wady,  not  on  its 
■rth  bank,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  other  two. 
a  ruins  are  at  first  viable;  but,  on  examination, 
iindatifHis  of  fintdv  dwellings  have  been  traced,  <Us- 
;rsed  loosely  over  the  low  hills,  to  the  north  of  the 
?]Is,  and  in  the  hollows  between.  They  seem  to  have 
run  built  chiefly  of  round  stones,  although  some  of  the 
ones  are  squared  and  some  hewn,  suggesting  the  idea 
:  a  small  atnggling  city.  There  are  no  trees  or  shmbs 
mr  tlie  spot.  The  rite  of  the  wells  b  nearly  midway 
stween  the  southom  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Med- 
erranean  at  Baphca,  or  twenty-seven  miles  south-east 
om  Gaza,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  by  west 
om  Hebron  (20  Roman  miles  tn  the  Ononeut. ;  comp. 
osephu^.  Ant.  viii,  18,  7).  Its  present  Arabic  name, 
\ir  tuSeba,  means  *'  well  of  the  seven,"  which  some 
tke  to  be  the  rigniflcation  also  of  Beersheba,  m  allu- 
ion  to  the  seven  ewe-lambs  which  Abraham  gave  to 
ihhnelecfa  in  token  oftbe  oath  between  them.  There 
I  no  ground  fbr  rendering  it  iy  wefi^"  as  soma 
ave  done, — Smith,  i.  t.  ;  Eltto,  s.  v. 

BeSah'terah  (Heb.  Bti^erak',  H'nrisjs^,  prob. 
owe  of  AtUtrU ;  Sept.  i>  Bomtpa  r.  r,  Btidapa ;  Tttlg. 
lotray,  one  of  ^e  two  Levitiod  dties  alhittod  to  the 
ons  of  Gershom,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Hanasseh  beyond 
onlan  (Josh,  xxi,  27).  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Chron. 
1,  71)  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  Ashtaboth 
q.  v.).  In  fkct,  the  name  is  merely  a  contracted  form 
f  BHh-A  dUarotk,  the  ' '  temple  of  Ashtoreth'  *  (Geseni- 
iB,  Thrt.  p.  196;  comp.  175).— Smith,  e.  v. 

Beetle  C^S"|iH  charged,  q.  d.  "  leaper")occtm  only 
n  Lev.  xi,  22,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  fbur 
creejm^  tiii^  Otat  go  upon  aUftw,  wAaeA  htm 
«9«  okw  tAor  /M  to  feop  miial  apoB  lis  tartk,  which 
he  Israelites  were  permitted  to  eat.  Th«  other  three 
ve  the  locnst,  the  bald  locust,  and  the  grasshopper,  m- 
ipectively  rendered  by  the  Sept.  fipovx^S*  arTaiai,  and 
i*"P<C,  while  they  translate  diargol  by  ft^ofm^iK  Cq- 
"  Krpent-figbter"),  wliich  Suidas  explains  as  l>etng  a 
f=n^m  loaut  (tUot  atpiSot,  /«)  ixov  m-tpa).  Pliny 
[xi,  29)  and  Aristotie  CUut,  Aidm.  1^  6)  mention  locusts 
tlut  are  serpent-destroyers.  This  Heb.  word  cannot 
uun  the  ietfle.  No  species  of  scarabsus  was  ever 
>>««d  as  food  the  Jews,  or  periiaps  any  other  nation. 
Xor  does  any  known  species  answer  to  the  Reneric  de- 
KTiption  given  in  the  preceding  verse :  "  This  ye  may 
cot  of  every  winged  creeper  which  goeth  upon  four 
(ftet)j  that  which  hath  joints  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
^■'d  legs,  to  leap  with  them  upon  the  earth"  (comp. 
^iebufar,  Deacrip. de PAr^,  Copenhsgoe,  1778,  p.  88). 
"*iice  It  Is  plain  that  the  duugol  is  some  winged  creep- 
vhich  has  at  least  four  feet,  which  leaps  with  its  two 
Jobted  legs,  and  which  we  might  expect,  from 
we  permission,  to  find  actually  used  as  food.  This  de- 
"riptioB  sipeei  exactly  with  the  A>CNiMr0e  of  insects, 


which  are  well  known  to  have  hem  eaten  fay  the  eom*. 
mon  people  In  the  Eut  ftom  the  eariiebt  times  to  the 
present  day.  This  conclusion  is  also  favored  by  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  which  signifies  to  gaU<^  like 
the  English  gratAoj^  and  French  taalenlle.  Al- 
tfaoDgh  no  known  variety  of  locnst  answers  the  ^ve 
description  of  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  and,  indeed,  the  ex-, 
istence  of  any  such  species  is  denied  by  Cnvier  (Grand- 
saque's  ed,  of  Pliny,  Par.  1628,  p.  451,  noteX  yet  a  sort 
ofiolaetisioalocnstis  fonnd  in  ttie  genus  rnn»fi*(fi^^ 


or  emel),  inhabiting  AfHca  and  China,  an4  compre- 
hen^g  many  species,  which  bunts  and  preys  upon 
Insects.  It  is  also  called  the  TVusco/m  natutut,  or  long- 
nosed.  Hay  not,  then,  this  winged,  leaping,  insectiv- 
orous locust,  and  Its  various  species,  be  "  the  chargol, 
after  its  kind,"  and  the  6fiaiiaxK  of  the  Septoagint? 
or  might  the  name  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of 
$lKipe  and  color,  whicli  b  strikhug,  between  the  Tmxalia 
nasntna  and  the  ichoenmon ;  Just  as  the  locnst  gener- 
ally Is,  at  this  time,  called  cowi/rfCe  by  the  Italians,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  in  sliape  to  the  iotte  t  We 
know  tliat  the  ancients  Indulged  in  tracing  the  many 
resemblances  of  the  several  parts  of  locusts  to  those  of 
other  anbnals  (Bochart,  BieroK.  pt.  ii,  lib.iv,  c.6,  p.475). 
It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  no  iiljection  to  the  fnmet 
and  more  probable  supposition,  that  a  creature  which 
Uvea  upon  other  insects  should  be  allowed  as  food  to 
the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Ho* 
sale  law  in  regard  to  birds  and  quadrupeds,  this  hav- 
ing tieen  unquestionably  the  case  with  regard  to  many 
species  of  fishes  coming  within  the  reftnlation  of  ha%'- 
ing  "fins  and sc^eB,"and  known  to  exist  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  time — as  the  perch,  carp,  l>arbel,  ete. 
(Kitto's  Pkjfdcal  SUuay  Pu^ufux!^  article  FMet), 
The  (act  tliat  the  chaiyol  is  never  made  the  means  oif 
the  divine  chastisements  (for  which  purpose  a  locust 
preying  upon  Insects  amid  scarcely  tie  used),  concurs 
with  this  speculation.  —  Kitto ;  Smith.    See  Loccsr. 

The  beetle,  however,  was  very  common  in  Egypt, 
and  is  the  species  called  by  Linnnne  Blatta  I^^ptiaau, 
thought  by  many  to  l>e  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii,  21, 
etc.,  under  the  name  317,  arob',  where  the  A.  Y.  ren- 
ders it  "  swarms  of  files."  See  Flt.  Beetksare,!^ 
DatoiaUsts,  atyled  oideopterons  insects,  ftom  tiwir 
homy  upper  wings,  or  shard ;  the  species  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  difi'ering  greatly  in  size  and  color, 
and  Iieing  found  in  almost  every  country.  The  order 
of  Coleoptera  Is  divided  into  many  families,  of  which 
the  scarabnidtt  and  hlattse,  or  common  beetles  and 
cock-cbaiTers,  are  known  to  every  one.  TImm  taea-  . 
tnres,  like  many  others  in  the  insect  world,  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  ground,  where  th^  are  hatched,  and 
the  appearance  of  their  progeny  rising  ftom  the  earth 
is  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Certain  it  Is  that  beetles  were  very 
common  in  Egypt,  and  one  of  them,  thence  styled  by 
naturalisto  Searabam  tacer,  was  an  ofajeet  of  worship; 
and  this  fact  gives  strength  to  the  conjecture  that  this 
creature  k  meant  in  Exod.  vili|  as  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  the  object  would  naturally  render  its  employ- 
ment as  a  plague  doubly  terrible.  Besides  its  being 
wwdiipped  as  a  divinity,  stonsii,4;iRln:theJbcnMif  tf>^ 
beetle  served  as  taliunans  among  tiie  EgyptiUs. 
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TIm  under  snrfiua  WM  filled  whh  flgurea  cut  in  tn- 
taglio  of  9oUr,  Inur,  and  Mtnl  qrtnbols  and  cfaanc- 
tan.  Tb«7  wen  h^d,  according  to  Pliny,  to  inspira 
the  ioldier  with  coonge,  and  to  protect  his  person  in 
the  day  of  battle,  and  also  to  defend  children  from  die 
malign  inflnence  of  the  evil  eye.  There  is  little  rea- 
■on  todonbttbatthe  Hebr««fl  learned  the  OM  of  thaae 
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things  in  Egypt,  but  they  w«re  prohibited  by  the  Uo- 
uic  law.  The  Gnostica,  among  other  Eg)-ptian  su- 
perstitions, adopted  this  notion  regarding  the  beetle, 
and  gems  of  gnostic  origin  are  extant  In  this  fijrm, 
especially  symbolical  of  Isis  (q.  t.)> 

Beove  0^9>  baiar%  homed  animals,  Lev.  xxil, 
19,  21;  Nom.  xxxi,  28,  80,  83,  88,44;  elsewhere  ten- 
dered "ox,"  "bijUock,"  "herd,"  etc.;  in  Arabic,  at 
b  ikar\  cattie,  herds,  applicable  to  all  Bnmlnantia,  the 
camels  alone  excepted ;  bnt  raoie  particulariy  to  the 
Boridn  and  the  genera  of  the  larger  antelopes.  See 
Ox;  Bbll;  Dbkb;  Ooat;  Autblopb,  etc. 

Beg  (ops,  bakaA',  so  rendered  Fsa.  zxxvii,  25, 
elsewhere  "seek,"  etc;  iso,  tiaoT,  Psa.  cix,  10; 
ProT.  XX,  4;  elsewhere  "ask,"  etc;  liraiTtu,  Luke 
XTi,  8 ;  wpoffofri w,  Mark  x,  46 ;  Luke  xvili,  86 ;  John 
Ix,  8),  Beggar  C|i''2K,  ebym%  1  Sam.  ii,  8;  vnaxk, 
Luke  xtI,  20,  32;  Gal.  iv,  9;  both  terms  elMwbere 
"poor,"  etc).  The  laws  of  Ifoses  furnish  abundant 
«Tideaoa  that  gnat  ineqnallty  of  condition  existed  in 
his  time  among  the  Hebrews,  fi>r  recommendations  to 
the  rich  to  be  liberal  to  their  poorer  brethren  are  fre- 
quently met  with  (Exod.  xxtil,  11 ;  Deut.  xv,  11),  but 
no  mention  Is  made  of  persons  who  lived  as  mendi- 
cants. The  poor  were  allowed  to  glean  in  the  fields, 
and  to  gather  whatever  the  land  produced  In  the  year 
in  which  It  was  not  tilled  (Lev.  10;  xzv,  6,  6; 
Deot.  xziv,  19).  Tbey  were  also  Invited  to  fcarte 
(Deut.  xB,  12}  xiv,  29;  xxvi,  12).  The  Hebrew 
^uld  not  be  an  absolute  panper.  His  land  was  in- 
alienable, except  for  a  certi^n  term,  when  it  reverted 
to  him  or  his  posterity.  And  if  this  resource  was  in- 
sntBcient,  he  could  pledge  the  services  of  himself  or 
his  famDy  for  a  valuable  sum.  Those  who  were  indi- 
gent through  bodily  infirmity  were  usually  taken  care 
by  their  kindred.  See  Poor.  In  the  song  of  Han- 
nah (1  Sam.  ii,  8),  however,  beggars  are  spoken  of,  and 
such  a  Iste  is  predicted  to  the  posterity  of  the  wicked, 
while  it  shall  never  be&ll  the  seed  of  the  righteous,  in 
the  Psalms  (xxxvii,  86;  cix,  10) ;  so  that  the  practice 
was  probably  then  not  uncommon.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, also,  we  read  of  beggara  that  were  blind,  dis- 
.  eased,  and  maimed,  who  lay  at  the  doon  of  the  ridi, 
1^  the  waysides,  and  also  before  the  gatw  of  the  Tem- 
ple (Hark  x,  46 ;  Luke  xvi,  20, 21 ;  Acts  iU,  2).  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  existed  in  the 
time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons  called  vagrant  beg- 
gars, who  present  their  supplications  for  alms  from 
door  to  door,  and  who  are  found  at  the  present  day  in 
the  East,  altboa{^  less  frequently  than  in  the  countries 
of  Europe.  That  the  custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sound- 
ing a  trnmpet  or  horn,  which  prevails  among  a  class 
of  Mohammedan  monastics,  called  taUndar  or  karendal, 
prevailed  also  in  the  time  of  Christ,  has  been  fay  some 
inferred  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  ciriginal 
in  Matt,  vi,  2.  There  is  one  thing  characteristic  of 
those  Orientals  who  fiiUov.-  the  vocathai  of  mendicants 
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which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned;  tbeydooMap- 
peal  to  the  or  to  the  ahnsgiving  spirit,  but  ta  tte 
justiee  of  their  benefactors  (Job  xxii,  7;  xxxi, «. 
Prov.  iii,  27, 28).  Boberts,  in  his  OriaU.  fUuMrabaa. 
p.  664,  says  on  Lute  xvi,  8  ("  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  i 
am  ashamed"),  "How  often  are  we  reminded  of  thL- 
passage  by  beggars  when  we  tell  them  to  worfc  Tbtj 
can  scarcely  believe  tb^  ears;  and  the  rellgioiism^ 
dicanlj,  who  Bwaim  hi  ev«7  part  of  the  East,  look  up« 
you  whh  the  moat  soverdgn  contempt  yon  pw 
tiiem  such  advice.  *  I  work  I  why,  I  new  have  dosi 
Bucbathing;  I  am  notaUe.'"  SeaAun. 

Be^arde  w  Begnards,  a  reli^ona  anodadoa  is 
the  Roman  Church,  which  formed  itaelf;  hi  the 
century,  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Ftmkt, 
after  the  example  of  the  Beguinea  (q.  v-X  wb«n  ^} 
cloeely  imitated  in  their  mode  of  life  and  the  ananpJ 
raent  of  their  establishments.  Ttey  aopfncted 
selves  mostly  by  weaving,  bat  became  neitbsr  to 
metoaa  nor  so  popolar  as  the  Beguinea.  More  ga^- 
ally  than  the  Beguinea  tbey  asaociBted  with  the  bemj 
led  Fraticetli  (q.  v.),  and  the  "Brethren  and  Siitfll 
of  tiie  Free  Spirit."  Tliey  were  suppressed  br  ita 
counoU  of  Vienna  in  1811.  Mort  of  tbsm  joined  tW 
third  OTdoTS  of  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic,  but  y*  »j 
tained  for  a  long  time  their  name  and  thdr  mods  ofl 
life.  For  a  time  fliey  found  a  protector  la  the  £ai^ 
peror  Louis,  bat  new  decrees  were  issued  agaiart  th« 
bv  Charles  IF  (X867)  and  Pope  Urban  V  (1M9).  W 
1467  they  became,  by  taking  the  usual  aolenm  ^owj 
a  monostM  association,  which  gradually 
several  congregations  of  the  Franciscan  ord«.  Tdw 
last  convents  and  the  name  Itself  were  abolished  l»l 
Pope  Innocent  X  in  1660. 

The  name  Bt^utrdi  was  wmTTKMiLy  pvrn,  m 
ISth  and  14th  centuries  (just  ha  "  i'ii  tiaf  and''^'  - 
odist"  were  afterward  used)  t"  i>.  r-.-,nv  who  ori^i  ■ 
revolted  from  the  worldly  u-ji'I""'  i' '  'fs" 
Church.    The  "Waldenses,  Wicklirl.i-     nn.i  l.l 
in  France  and  England,  wer^  -'i  iiiim"j.    ?«  >  ^ 
der,  CK  Hist,  iv,  303;  MosheiT.i.  Bf^mri,*^' 
(Lips.  1790);  Mosheim,  C*.         "^enl.  sliS. jMI,  - 
Ii,  §  40.    Other  treatisea  on  »he«e  yrdwe  '■"■'f^ 
written  by  Beier  (Jen.  171%  Brubns  (U* 
G«tze  Ob.  1719),  Houston  (JMttw.  16^   w  P*^" 
oaiKBS  ;  Blatrx. 

Beginning  (n-nds^fi,  "in  tlw  beftoph*" 
ally  ai  the  head.  Gen.  i,  1 ;  Sept.  and  New  IftA  ^ 
«PX?)»  berides  its  ordinary  iitirTt.  ti  us  wtthw  JI'~ 
brews  an  idiomatic  form  of  fl\|  "  --i'  li  fiT  ^wstt*. 
d.  origimaUs.    In  this  sense  U  i>  etii|iIiij-«J  'V 
j  Moses  and  (bi  its  Greek  tem)  by  tba  avangdiflJ"" 

I    Our  Lord  ia  also  en^hatioal^fifyM  the  B^nmaS 
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^PXni  hj  FbuI  and  John  (Col.  i,  18 ;  R«r.  i,  8 ; 

and  it  is  worthy  of  nmu^  tfaat  the  Greek  phi> 
tophers  ezpnsnd  the  Flnt  Ohm  of  all  things  Irf 
a  same  -wnd.  Sn  Loooa. 
Bosnards.  See  Bborahds. 
Bdgne,  Lakbbbt,  a  French  heretic,  Uved  toward 
te  close  of  the  12th  centniy.  Man,  he  said;  is  able  to 
:taiii  to  the  highest  degree  of  pttffection,  and  may 
len  accord  to  bis  body  aU  he  wants.  He  also  denied 
>e  adoration  of  the  consecrated  wafer.  He  is  also 
iid  to  luTe  preached  against  the  orampt  life  of  the 
lergy.  See  Bbohabds  and  BBaoixiB.~Hoefbr,  Bi- 
jraphie  GhtiraU,  v,  Ibl. 

Beg^ulsage  (s^umarvm  d<mai$),  ^  re^deooe  of 
f  society  of  Beouises  (q.  ¥.)• 
,  Begulnea,  a  female  association  In  the  Roman 
bhorcii.  The  origin  of  both  the  name  and  the  associ- 
ation la  doubtftU.  A  Belgian  writer  in  the  bei^ning 
if  the  ISth  century  derives  it  from  a  priest  of  Liege, 
(^unbert  le  B^gne.  Later  some  beguinages  traced 
:lnsir  ori^n  to  St.  Begga,  daughter  of  Pi|nn  ofLanden, 
;1ioasli  without  historical  grounds.  Other  writers 
nave  derived  the  name  from  bt^n,  to  beg,  though  the 
Beguinea  have  never  been  mendicants.  A  document 
found  in  the  17tb  century  at  Vilvorde  dates  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  a  beguinage  at  1056,  and  seems  to  over- 
throw the  hypothecs  of  priest  Lambert  being  their 
fonnder;  hut  more  thorough  Investigalioas  have  proved 
it  to  be  spoitons.  The  pretended  higher  age  of  some 
German  beguinages  rests  on  their  being  confounded 
-with  similar  .institutions. 

The  Beguines,  whose  number  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  amounted  to  aboot  IfiOO,  spread 
ra|ridly  over  the  Netherlands,  Fnuice,  and  Goinany.  I 
There  were  often  as  many  as  2000  siateni  in  their . 
beguinages  (it^u^M^M,  b^ianaria),  occupying  fn ' 
couples  a  small  separate  house,  A  hospital  and  church  ; 
form  the  central  points  of  the  l>eguinage.  The  Be-  \ 
goines  support  themselves,  and  also  furnish  the  chest 
of  the  community,  and  the  suiqwrt  of  the  priests,  the 
officers,  and  the  hospitals,  by  their  own  industry. '  The 
preetdent  of  a  beguinage  is  called  taa^ii^  and  is  as- 
siatad  by  curators  or  tutors,  usually-  men^cant  friars. 
The  Toirs  sn  simple,  viz.,  diastify  and  obedience  to 
the  statutes ;  and  any  beguine  can  be  freed  by  Ieav> 
ing  the  community,  after  which  she  is  at  Umt^  to 
marry.  As  to  dress,  each  beguins^;e  chomea  its  par- 
ticular color,  brown,  gray,  or  blue,  with  a  white  veil 
over  the  head.  Black  has  become  their  general  color, 
and  to  thur  fanner  habit  is  added  a  cap  in  the  shape 
of  an  InTeited  shell,  with  a  long  black  tassel.  The 
■asodation  made  itself  uaefol  by  receiving  wretched 
females,  by  nursing  the  siclc, 
and  by  edncadng  poor  chil- 
dren. InGennany  they  were 
therefore  called  aoul-tootnM. 
Like  all  the  monastic  orders, 
thur  community  was  invaded 
by  great  cUsordeis,  and  tlie 
syood'of  Fiitdar  in  1244  for- 
bade to  receive  any  sister  be- 
fore her  fortieth  year  of  age. 
Many  were  also  drawn  into 
the  heresies  of  the  FraticelU, 
and  the  whole  community  had 
to  atone  for  it  liy  continued 
persecution.  Clement  Y,  on 
the  councilof  Vienna,  in  1311, 
decreed  by  two  bulls  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Beguines  and 
Beghards  infected  with  here- 
sy ;  but  John  XXII  explain- 
ed these  bulls  as  refening 
merely  to  the  heretical  Be- 
ghards and  Beguines,  and  in- 
terfered in  favor  of  the  ortho- 
Ifctnliiii  nf  Amihinlsni    dox  Beguines  In  Geimai^ 


(1S18)  and  Italy  (1SS6).  The  Reformation  put  an  end 
to  neariy  all  the  beguinages  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land; but  all  the  la^r  towns  of  Belgium  except  Brus- 
sels have  stiU  beguinages,  the  largest  of  which  b  that 
at  Ofaefit,  which  in  1867  counted  aboot  700  inmates.— 
Uoshehn,  De  Be^tardi$  et  BtgwntOmt  (Upd«,  1790) ; 
Hallmann,  GtK^htt  da  Uripnmge$  do'Be^iidmBe-^ 
jfuinen  (Berlin,  184S).    See  Beobabdb. 

Behead  araph',  applied  to  an  animal,  tc 

break  the  neck,  I>eut.  xxi,  6;  like  iriXfct^u,  Rev.  xx, 
i;  but  properly  1I3M'*^n  'I'^DH,  airoKt^aXiZu,  to  take 
off  the  head,  2  Sam.  iv,  7;  Matt,  xiv,  10;  Mark  vi, 
16,  27 ;  Luke  ix,  9),  a  method  of  taking  away  life, 
known  and  practised  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
17-19),  TUa  mode  of  punishment,  therefore,  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebreva,  and  there  occur  in- 
dubitable instances  of  it  In  the  time  of  the  early  He- 
brew kings  (2  Sam.  iv,  8;  xz,  21,  22;  S  Kings  x,  6- 
8).  It  appears,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, that  Herod  and  his  descendants,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  ordered  decapUaHoti  (Matt,  xiv,  6-12;  Acts 
xii,  2).  The  apostie  Paul  is  said  to  have  suffered 
mar^rdom  by  beheading,  as  it  was  not  lawful  to  put 
a  Roman  citixen  to  death  by  scouring  or  erudAzion. 

See  PUKUHHBHT. 

Behem.   See  Boheim. 

Be'hemSth  (Heb.  lehmoik',  ni'rn^.  Job  xl,  16; 
Sept.  dqpia;  in  Coptic,  according  to  Jablonski,  Pdif- 
mouC)  is  regarded  as  the  plural  of  H^n^  bthemah' 
(DBually  rendered  "beast"  or  "cattle");  but  commen- 
tators are  by  no  means  agreed  aa  to  its  true  meaning. 
Among  those  who  adopt  elephant  are  Dnialus,  Grotiuf, 
Schulteos,  MichaeUs,  etc.,  while  among  the  advocates 
of  h^ipopotatina  are  Bocbart  (^Hierot.  ii,  754  sq.),  Lu- 
dolf  {Hist.  ^StiUdp.  i,  11),  and  Gesenius  {Thet.  Beb.  p. 
188).  The  arguments  of  the  last  in  favor  of  his  own 
view  may  be  summed  up  thus :  (1.)  The  general  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  Jehovah's  two  disciDurses  with  Job  re- 
quire that  the  animal  which  in  this  second  discourse  is 
classed  with  the  crocodile  ahonld  be  an  amphibious, 
not  a  terrestrial  animal,  the  first  discourse  (xxxviii, 
xxxix)  having  been  limited  to  land-animals  and  birds. 
(2.)  The  crocodile  and  hippopotamus,  being  both  na- 
tives of  Egypt  and  ^thiopl^,  are  constantly  mentioned 
together  by  the  ancient  writers  (see  Herod,  ii,  69-71 ; 
Diod.  i,  86 ;  Plln.  xxHil,  8).  ^)  It  aeema  certain 
tfaat  an  ampblbloos  animal  is  meant  from  the  contmrt 
between  ver.  15,  20,  21,  22,  and  ver.  28,  24,  in  whlch 
the  argument  seems  to  be,  "Thou|^  he  feedetfa  upon 
grass,"  etc.,  like  other  aobnals,  yet  he  liveth  and  de- 
lighteth  in  the  waters,  and  nete  are  set  for  him  there 
as  for  fish,  which  by  his  great  strength  he  pierces 
through.  (4.)  The  mention  of  his  tail  In  ver.  17  doe!> 
not  agree  with  the  elephant,  nor  oan  331,  as  some  have 
thought,  signify  the  trunk  of  that  anbnal ;  and  (6.), 
though  ninJia  may  be  the  plural  "nu^statis"  of 
hsna,  heait,  yet  it  is  probably  an  Egyptian  word  sig- 
nifying Mo-ocr,  put  into  a  Semitic  form,  and  used  as  a 
singular. 

Thia  following  ia  a  close  translation  of  the  poeticel 
passage  in  Job  (xl,  16-24)  describing  the  animal  in 
question: 

Lo,  now,  BdMinotli  that  I  have  nMde  [sUke]  wUb  thee! 
GiM  Itto  the  bKBt-]  cattle  win  be  eat. 

Lol  now,  lili  Btrength  [b]  In  UiMna, 

Even  his  ftneln  [ttie]  rinewaef  hfa  bd^. 
He  ean  nnre  hta  tall  [tnl^  like  a  cedar ; 
Hie  tendons  of  hb  luumchei  must  he  Inleilaeed : 

Hb  bonci  [are  as]  tubes  of  ccvptf, 

Hb  f^ame  like  a  welding  of  taoL 
Be  Cb  the]  master-piece  of  Ood ; 
IDs  Maker  [oolyl  ean  110^7  hb  sword     e.  tmbe^ 

For  produce  will  [the]  monntatau  bear  fbr  him  ; 

Even  [thottgA]  all  [the]  anlmab  of  the  fldd  msy  upon 
Beneath  [the]  lotoses  wUl  he  Ito,  [Uura 
Ib  [the]  covert  of  [the]  leedvmanh;      ^  , 

Lotuses  shall  entwtnehim.hbHhade.(  ^r\r\C%\c 

Oetea  of  [the]  Inotk  Bb^  fiO^^A^drJ  ^        ^  *^ 
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Jjo',  [the]  riTflr  mar  iweU — he  will  not  itoTt ; 

Ite  will  l»  bold,  alibough  ■  JordMi  ahould  nuh  to  hfe  mouth. 
In  bb  [t^ery]  ejea  should  [one]  Uke  him, 
llirosgh  Ithe]  aam  would  [bli]  now  plaroe. 


"  But  in  some  reiipects  this  dascriptioD  is  man 
appUcsble  to  the  elephant,  while  in  others  it  is  eqfully 
•o  to  both  animals.  Hence  the  term  beiemalM,  taken 
intensively  (Ux  in  some  places  it  is  admittert  to  dealg- 
nate  cattle  in  jtenenl),  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  poeti- 
cal personification  of  tiw  great  Pachydennata,  or  even 
Herbivora,  wherein  the  idea  of  hippopotamus  is  pre> 
dominant.  This  view  acconnts  for  the  ascription  to  it 
of  characters  not  truly  applicable  to  one  species;  for 
instance,  the  tail  is  likened  to  a  cedar  (provided  33T 
really  denotes  the  tall,  which  the  context  makes  very 
doubtftil;  see  Zeddel,  Beitr.  x.  Btbi.  Zootoffie),  which 
la  only  admissible  in  the  case  of  the  elephant;  again, 
"tlie  mountains  bring  him  forth  food;"  "be  tnisteth 
that  he  can  draw  up  JwdaD,"  a  river  which  elephants 
alone  could  reach ;  "taisDoaeiderceth  through  snarBS," 
(ndicadve  of  that  animal's  proboscis, 
with  its  extxaordinaiy  delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  ever 
cautiously  applied,  than  of  the  obtuse  perceptions  of 
the  river-hone,  finally,  the  elephant  is  fkr  more  dan- 
geroos  as  an  enemy  tluui  the  hippopotonms,  which  nu- 
merous pictwial  sculptures  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
represent  as  fearlessly  speared  by  a  single  hunter  stand- 
ing OD  his  float  of  log  and  reeds.  Yet,  although  the 
elephant  la  scarcely  less  fond  of  water,  the  description 
referring  to  manners,  such  as  lying  nnder  the  shade  of 
willows,  among  reeds,  in  fens,  etc.,  is  mora  directly 
characteristic  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  book  of  Job 
appears,  fhim  many  intenwl  indications,  to  have  been 
written  in  Asia,  and  is  fhll  of  knowledge,  altlioagh  tlut 
knowledge  is  not  expressed  according  to  the  precise 
technicalitiea  of  modern  science;  It  offers  pictures  in 
magnificent  outline,  without  condescending  to  minute 
and  labored  details.  Considered  in  this  tight,  the  ex- 
pression iu  Psa.  1, 10,  "  For  every  beast  of  the  forest 
i^  mine,  and  the  cattle  (behemoth)  opon  a  thousand 
hills,"  acquires  a  grandeur  and  force  fer  surpassing 
those  furnished  by  the  mere  idea  of  cattle  of  various 
kinds.  If,  then,  we  take  this  plural  nonn  in  the  sense 
here  briefly  indicated,  we  may,  in  like  manner,  con- 
sider the  Lrviatham  (q.  v.)  Its  counterpart,  a  similar- 
ly generalized  term,  with  the  idea  of  crocodile  most 
prominent;  and  as  this  name  indicates  a  twisting  ani- 
mal, and,  as  appears  tiom  various  texts,  evidently  in- 
cludes the  great  pythons,  cetocea,  and  sharks  of  the 


snmniDding  seas  and  deserts,  it  conv^n  a 
lime  eoDoepdon  than  if  limited  to  the  creoodile,  m  sO 
Inul  fiwdliar  to  every  Egyptian,  and  wdl  fcamm  arcl 
in  lUeetine."— Kitto,  a.  v.   See  Bippototames. 

Bohistdn  orBlmtnn  (Ut.  Bagktanmt  Tm^ 
Aajr&tfton,  Place  of  Gardens),  a  mined  town  ef  U| 
Persian  province  of  Irak-Aj<mi,  21  miles  east  of 
monsbah,  lat.  M°  IS"  N.,  long.  47°  W  E.    Bebistso  j 
chiedy  celebrated  for  a  remarlcable  mountun,  wUch  d 
one  side  rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  beight  d 
1700  feet,  and  which  was  In  andaat  time*  sacred  I 
Jttpitor  or  to  Ormnzd.   According  to  tHodonu,  Sa< 
Iramis,  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecfaatano,  I 
Media  Magna,  encamped  near  this  rock,  and,  hari^ 
cut  away  and  polishwl  the  lower  part  of  ft,  hod  bl 
own  likeness  and  those  of  a  hundred  of  her  guards  n 
graved  on  it.    She  further,  according  to  the  same  hi! 
torion,  caused  the  following  inscription  in  Assyria 
letters  to  be  cut  in  the  rock :  "  Semiramis  having  pSil 
up  one  upon  the  other  the  trappings  of  the  beasts  <C 
burden  wUcb  accompaoied  her,  aaoended  by  Urn- 
means  f^«m  the  plain  to  tba  top  of  Oe  rock.**  Xotrsta 
of  these  inscriptione  is  now  to  be  ftpnnd,  and  Sir  Ueaiy 
Rawlinson  accounts  for  their  a  been  c*  by  tb«  ssppo*- 
tion  that  they  wera  destroyed  "  by  Khusrau  Parritf 
when  be  was  preparing  to  form  of  this  kmg  scarpal 
surfacei  the  back  mil  of  his  palace."   DIodorw  ate 
mentions  that  Alexander  the  Great,  on  bis  way  ll 
Ecbatana  ftom  Susa,  visited  Behktnn.    But  the  rock  m 
especially  interesting  for  Ha  cuneiform  inscriptioDs  I 
v.),  which  within  recent  year*  have  been  sacccssfnDr 
deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.    The  principal  in- 
scription of  Behistun,  executed  by  the  command  tt  \ 
Darius,  is  on  the  north  extremity  of  the  rode,  at  an 
elevation  of  800  feet  from  the  ground,  where  it  ctmld 
not  bava  been  engraved  without  the  aid  of  acallUding. 
and  can  now  only  be  reached  1^  the  adventttrous  an- 
tiquary at  considerable  risk  to  his  life.    Tbe  labor  of 
polishing  the  face  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  recuv? ' 
the  inscriptions,  must  have  been  very  great.    Id  pkm 
where  the  stone  was  defective,  pieces  wera  fitted  ia 
and  fiutened  with  molten  lead  with  such  extmn* 
nicety  that  only  a  careftil  scrutiny  can  detect  the  arti- 
fice.  "  But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,"  says  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  "consists  in  the  Inscriptions.   For  extent 
for  beauty  of  execution,  for  uniformity  and  corvectaess. 
they  ara  perhaps  unequalled  in  tbe  world.    Aft«r  tlM 
engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a  coax- 
ing of  stiicious  varnish  had  been  laid  oa,  to  give  s 
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Mrneas  of  outline  to  each  indlvidiul  letter,  and  to 
otect  the  Borfitce  against  the  Mction  of  the  elements, 
bis  vmniish  is  of  inflnitoly  gnater  hatdnefis  than  the 
nestoiM  rock  beneath  iL"  Waahed  down  in  some 
•oes  by  the  nim  of  twenty-three  centariea,  it  liee  in 
•nsiBtent  flakes  like  thin  layers  of  lava  on  the  foot- 
;  in  others,  where  time  has  honej-combed  the 
ck  beneath,  it  adheres  to  the  broken  sur&ce,  still 
lowing  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  forms  of  the 
tarmcters.  The  inscKptions — which  are  in  tlie  three 
rms  of  cuneiform  writing,  Persian,  Babylonian,  and 
[edian — set  forth  the  heieditaty  right  of  Darius  to 
le  thiwM  of  Praria,  tiadng  bb  gawakgy,  tfaroagh 
ght  gvneratioQS,  np  to  the  Aehmneoes ;  tiiey  then 
inmarato  the  provincea  of  his  empire,  and  recount 
is  triompha  over  the  various  rebels  who  rose  a^inst 
im  daring  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  The 
tooarch  himself  is  represented  on  tlie  tablet  with  a 
ow  In  band,  and  his  foot  upon  the  prostrate  flgore  of 
man,  while  nine  rebels,  chained  together  1^  tlw  neck, 
waxd  hamUy  before  him ;  beUnd  him  are  two  of  his 
wn  warrters,  and  above  him,  another  figure  [see  cut] 
be  Parian  inscriptions  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
■anslated  are  contained  in  the  five  nuin  columns 
umbered  in  cut  1,  2,  8,  4,  5.  The  first  column  con- 
dns  19  paragnphs,  and  96  lines.  Each  paragraph 
fter  the  first,  which  commences,  *'  I  am  Darius  ti» 
Ireat  King,"  begins  with,  "  Says  Darius  the  King." 
1m  aecond  column  has  the  same  number  of  lines  in  16 
■aragmphs ;  the  third,  92  lines  and  14  paragraphs ;  the 
[>nrdi  has  also  93  lines  and  18  paragraphs ;  and  the 
:ftb,  which  appears  to  be  a  supplementary'  oolumn,  S5 
ines.  A  transcription,  in  Roman  characters,  of  the 
'eraian  part,  with  a  translation  in  English,  is  given  in 
tawUnson's  SeroAitiu,  ii,  490  sq.  The  second,  fourth. 
Old  fifth  colamns  are  much  ii^uied.  Sir  H.  JtawUnson 
Ixes  the  epoch  of  the  acnlpture  at  616  B.C.  See  Jimr, 
•/  Amatie  Sceit^,  vol.  x ;  Nonis,  Sekiitm  Imaiption, 

Bahmen.  See  Boesmb. 

Beirot.    See  Bebttus. 

Be'kah  (r^a,  be'ka,  dtjt,  i.  e.  part),  a  Jewish 
ireight  of  eariy  use  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26),  being  half  a 
iHEKEi,  (q.  v.),  the'unlt  of  value  (Gen.  xxiv,  22,  "  lialf- 
shekel").  SeeMsTBOLOOir.  Everv  Israelite  paid  one 
h«kaK  (attout  81  cents)  yearly  for  the  support  and  re- 
painoftheTeniple(£xod.xxx,lS).  See Didbachka. 

Beka&n.   See  Mvlbgbry. 

Bekker,  Balthasab.   See  Bbckbk. 

Bokorah.   See  Mishna. 

Bel  f  Heb.  id.  ^3,  contracted  from  the  Aramaic 
ferni  of  373 ;  Sept.  and  BijXoc)  is  the  name  under 
wliich  the  national  god  of  the  Babylonians  Is  cursorily 
mentioned  in  Iso.  xlvi,  1 ;  Jer.  1, 2 ;  U,  44.  The  only 
passages  in  the  (apocr^-phal)  Bible  which  contain  any 
farther  notice  of  this  deity  are  Bar.  vi,  40,  and  the  ad- 
dition to  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Sept.,  xiv,  1,  sq., 
where  we  read  of  meat  and  drink  being  daily  offered 
to  him,  according  to  a  usage  occurring  In  classical  \ 
idobtry,  and  termed  Lectiitemia  (Jer.  li,  44  ?).  Bat 
a  particular  account  <^  the  pynmUal  temple  of  B^l, 
at  Babylon,  is  given  by  Herodotus,  1,  181-183.  See 
Babel.  It  is  there  alxo  stated  that  the  sacrifices  of 
tbia  god  eonristed  of  adult  cattle  (irpd/jara),  of  their 
young,  when  aneking  (which  last  class  were  the  only 
'Victims  offered  np  on  the  golden  altar),  and  of  incense. 
The  custom  of  providing  him  with  Leotlstemia  may  be 
hiferred  fWim  the  table  placed  before  the  statue,  but  it 
Is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Diodorus  (ii,  9)  gives  a  | 
similar  account  of  tbis  temple ;  but  adds  that  there 
vere  large  golden  statuea  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Rhea  on 
its  soninit,  with  a  table,  common  to  tbem  all,  Iwfore 
them,  Oesenina,  In  order  to  support  his  own  theory, : 
enaeavors  to  show  that  this  statue  of  Zeus  must  have 
Wn  that  of  Saturn,  while  that  of  Rtaea  represented  i 
tlx  sun.   Ilitzig,  bowe^-er,  In  his  note  to  Isa.  x^,  8, 1 


more  justly  observes  that  Hera  is  the  female  connter- 
part  to  Zeus-Bel,  that  she  is  called  so  solely  because  it 
was  the  name  of  the  chief  Greek  goddess,  and  that  she 
and  Bel  are  the  moon  and  sun.  He  refers  for  con* 
firmaUon  to'Berosns  (p.  50,  ed.  Richter),  who  states 
that  the  vife  of  Bel  was  called  Otaorva,  which  means 
moon;  and  to  Ammian.  Blarcell,  xxili,  8,  for  a  state- 
ment that  the  moon  was.  In  later  times,  zealously 
worshipped  in  Mesopotamia.  The  classical  writers 
(»nerally  call  this  Babylonian  deity  "by  their  names, 
Zevf  and  JvpiUr  (Herod,  and  Diod.  1.  c. ;  Plin.  ffi$i. 
NtiU.  vi,  SO),  by  which  they  assuredly  did  not  mean 
the  fkmt  of  that  name,  but  merely  the  cUef  god  of 
their  rallgtona  system.  Cicero,  however  (DtNai.  Dear. 
iii  16),  recognises  Heradta  in  the  Belns  of  India,  which 
is  a  loose  term  for  Babylonia.  This  favors  the  identity 
of  Bel  and  Melkart.  See  Baal.  The  following  en- 
graving, taken  from  a  Babylonian  cylinder,  represents, 
according  to  Mtlntor,  the  sun-god  and  one  of  his  priests. 
The  triangle  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars,  die  atar 
with  eight  rays,  and  the  half  moon,  are  all  rigplUMiit 
symbols.    See  CuKxiroBii  Ixscbiftioiis. 
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Bel  AND  THE  DRAGON,  Hibtobt  op,  an  apoc- 
ryphal and  uncanonical  book  of  Scripture.  See  Apoc- 
rypha. It  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  is  extant  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Chaldee 
language.  Jerome  gives  it  no  bettertitle  than  that  of 
*'  the  fable"  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  nor  has  it  olitain- 
ed  more  credit  with  posterity,  except  with  the  divines 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  who  determined  tliat  it  should 
form  part  of  the  canonical  Scripture*.  The  design  of 
this  fiction  is  to  render  Idolatry  ridicalons,  and  to  exalt 
the  true  God ;  but  the  author  has  destroyed  the  illurion 
of  his  Action  by  transporting  to  Babylon  the  worsldp 
of  animals,  which  was  never  practised  in  that  country. 
This  book  forms  the  fourteentii  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate;  in  the  Greek  it  was  called  Vie  pnjA- 
eejf  ef  Babiddadc,  Ike  wrn  <ifje$tu,  of  the  tribe  of  Umt 
but  this  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  that  prophet  lived 
liefore  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  tiie  eventa 
pretended  to  have  taken  place  in  this  fable  are  assign- 
ed to  the  time  of  C)Tus.  There  are  two  Greek  texts 
of  this  fragment;  that  of  the  Septnagint,  and  that 
found  in  Theodotion's  Greek  version  of  Daniel,  The 
former  is  the  most  andent,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Syriac,  The  Latin  and  Arabic  versions,  together 
with  another  SjTiac  translation,  have  been  made  from 
the  text  of  Tbeodotion.— Davidson,  in  BomeU  Intnd. 
new  ed.  i,  689.  See  Daniel  (Apocbtphal  Addi- 
tion to). 

Bela  (Heb.  Id.  SrVa,  a  tiling  MoAmtl),  the  name 
of  one  place  and  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  BnAoK.)  A  small  city  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  Sodom,  afterward  called  Zoab, 
to  which  Lot  retreated  from  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  it  being  the  only  one  of  the  five  that 
was  spared  at  his  intercession  (Gen.  xix,  20,  8*1).  It 
lav  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
frontier  Of  Moab  and  Palextine  (Jerome  on  Isa.  xv), 
and  on  the  route  to  Egypt,  the  connection  in  which  It 
i«  fonnd  (Isa.  xv,  6;  Jer.  xlvill,  84; 
We  flnt  rewl  Of  Bela  in  iSi'&i^^,^^ 
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luined  irilb  Sodom,  Oomomb,  Adnwh,  and  Zeboiim, 
AS  forming  a  confederacy  under  their  i«8pective  kings, 
In  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  reeist  the  snpremacy  of  tin 
KngofShinaraadhiiMaociatw.  Itis  (^•golarthat 
the  King  of  Bela  it  the  vaty  one  nS  tbe  five  irfaoM  bum 
is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the  probability  of  Bela 
having  been  his  own  name,  as  well  oa  the  name  of 
his  city,  which  may  tiare  been  so  called  from  hiiD, 
The  tradition  of  tite  Jews  was  that  it  was  called  Beki 
from  having  been  repeatedly  iagolfed  1^  earthqoakea ; 
and  Id  tbe  passage  Jer.  xlviil,  84,  "From  Zoar  avcq 
noto  Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  -nioo)  as  an 
heifor  <tf  three  years  old,"  and  Isa.  xv,5,they  absurd- 
ly fiincled  ao  allnsiofl  to  its  destmctioa  by  three  earth- 
quakes (Jerome,  Quatt.  Heb.  m  Gen,  xlv).  There  Is 
nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the  supposed  allosion 
to  the  rwcUlmoing  up  of  the  city  l>y  an  earthquake, 
which  yh^  exactly  expfessee  (Nam.  xvi,  80) ;  bat  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  9^2,  and  words  compounded 
with  it,  as  names  of  men,  rather  favors  the  notion  of 
tbe  ci^  luving  been  called  Bela  from  the  name  of  its 
Amnder,  This  is  rendered  jet  mm  probable  by  Bela 
being  tba  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Geo.  xxxvt, 
82.  For  further  InfttrmatiDn,  see  De  Sanlcy'a  Ndrra- 
the,  1,  467^1,aiid8tanley'aAifeKHM,p.88S.— Smith, 
s.       See  ZoAB. 

2.  (Sept.  BaXa,  BoXf.)  The  eldest  son  of  Benja- 
min, according  to  Gen.  zlvi,  21  (where  the  name  is 
Anglicised  "Belah");  Nam.  xztI,88;  1  Chron.  vtt, 
6 ;  viii,  1,  and  head  of  the  flunUy  of  the  Bblaitbb. 
B,C.  post  1856.  The  houses  of  his  family,  according 
to  1  Chron.  viii,  8-6,  were  Addar,  Cera,  Abibnd  (read 
Ahihud),  Abishua,  Naaman,  Ahoab,  Shuplyim,  and 
Hurom.  The  exploit  of  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera,  who 
shared  the  peculiarity  of  so  many  of  his  Benjamite 
brethren  in  being  left-handed  (Judg.  xx,  16),  in  slay- 
ing Egton,  the  king  of  Hoal>,  and  delivering  Israel 
ftom  the  Moabitish  yoke,  la  related  at  lengdi,  Jndg. 
iii,  14-80.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  as  we 
have  Hnaham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the  kings  of 
Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi,  84,  so  also  by  the  side  of  Bel^  son 
of  BenJamiD,  we  have  the  Benjamite  &inily  of  Hushim 
(1  Chron.  vil,  12),  sprung  apparently  from  a  foreign 
woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Benjamite  took  to  wife 
in  tlie  land  of  Hoab  (1  Cbr.  vui,  8-11).   See  Bechhb. 

3.  (Sept.  BaXoK.)  A  king  of  Edom  before  the  in- 
stitution of  royalty  among  tbe  Israelites ;  be  was  a 
son  of  Beor,  and  bis  native  city  was  Dinhabah  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  82,  83 ;  1  Chron.  i,  48).  B.C.  pertiaps  cir. 
1618.  Bernard  Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  com- 
mentators (Simon,  Onomatt.  p.  142,  note),  identities  this 
Bela  with  Balaam,  the  son  of  Bcor ;  but  the  evidence 
from  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  tlian  iden- 
tic of  family  and  raee.  There  is  scarcely  any  tUng 
to  guide  u^  aa  to  the  age  of  Bwt,  or  Bosor,  the  fbunder 
of  the  house  from  which  Bela  on^  Balaam  sprung.  As 
regards  the  name  of  Beta's  royal  or  native  city  Din- 
habah, which  FQrst  ond  Gesenius  render  "  the  place 
of  plunder,"  it  may  be  suggested  whether  it  may  not 
possibly  be  a  form  of  ilSn'?,  the  Choldee  for  pold,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of  the 
dageth/orU  into  turn.  There  are  several  names  of 
places  and  persons  in  Idumiea  which  point  to  gold  as 
fimnd  there— as  Dizahab,  Deut.  i,  1,  "  place  of  gold ;" 
Mbzahab,  "waters  of  gold,"  or  "gold-streams,"  Gen. 
xxxvi,  39.  Compare  J)eMru,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Tiber,  famous  for  its  yellow  waters.  If  this  deri- 
vation  for  Dinhabah  be  b-ue,  its  Chaldee  form  would 
not  be  difficult  to  account  for,  and  would  supply  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Chal- 
dees  in  the  direction  of  Idumna.  The  name  of  Bela's 
ancestor  Beor  is  of  a  decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aranuean 
form,  like  Peor,  Pethor,  Rehob,  and  others;  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  dwelt 
in  Pethor,  which  is  by  tbe  river  of  the  land  of  the  chil-  i 
dren  of  his  people,  i,  e.  tbe  river  Euphrates ;  and  he  | 


himself  describes  his  home  as  being  In  Azam  QSvl 
xxii,  &;  xxiii,  7).  Saul  agun,  who  raigaed  ova 
Edom  after  Samlah,  came  from  Rahoboth  1^  tha  lircr 
EuphiatM  (Gen.  xxxvi,  87).  We  read  in  JA'm  ^ 
of  the  Chaldnans  making  incniBima  into  the  land  of 
TTx,  and  carrying  off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job'r 
servants  (Jobi,  17).  Intlietime  of  Abraham  we  ban 
the  King  of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire 
so  as  to  moke  tbe  kings  on  the  borders  of  tbe  Ited 
Sea  his  tributariea,  and  with  his  confederates  extcai- 
ing  hla  oonqneats  into  the  very  country  wluch  ws:^ 
afterward  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  ziv,  S).  PnttiB; 
alt  this  together,  we  may  conclude  wi^  some  eooi- 
denee  that  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigDed  over 
Edom,  was  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  rdgned  in  Edm 
<  by  conquest  He  may  have  been  contemporary  iritli 
Hoses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  wbidi  name  tber; 
wen  two  kings  (Geo.  xxxvi,  86,  Sff),  is  fmfanbly  aa- 
odier  instaoee  <^  ao  Araousan  Uog  <rf  Edom,  as  we 
find  the  name  Bm-hadad  as  that  of  the  kings  of  STtia 
or  Aram  in  later  history  (1  Kings  xx).  Compare  ah> 
the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  c^Z(Aab,in  tbe  n«gb> 
boriiood  of  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  vHi,  a;  at&).—Si^ 
8.  V.   See  Edom;  Cbaldaav. 

4.  (Sept.  BoXf  jc.)  A  son  of  Atax,  a  Brabaiite  (1 
Chron.  v,  8).  B.C.  post  1618.  It  b  remarkable  Hut 
his  country  too  was  "in  Aroar,  even  onto  Nebo  ami 
Baal-meon;  and  eastward  he  inhabited  unto  tbe  enter- 
ing in  of  the  wiktomaaa  tnm  tbe  river  Enpbatm" 
(8,9). 

Belab,  a  less  correct  mode  of  AngUcUng  (G«a. 
xlvl,  21)  the  name  at  Bbu  (q.  v.),  the  soo  of  Benja- 
min. 

BeOaite  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  hab-BoB',  rA^-. 
Sept.  o  BoXot),  the  patronymic  of  tbe  descendants  of 
Bbla  (q.  v.),  the  s<mi  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi,  S8). 

Beloher,  Joskph,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptht 
minister,  was  bom  at  Birmingham,  England,  in  ITH 
settled  in  the  United  States,  and  died  July  10th,  ISs). 
Among  his  numerous  works  are :  Cbrgg  of  Atur- 
tea:— The  BapUtt  Pufyit  i^f  Me  Uaiud  8tatan—Bti^ 
iuut  DetttminatKfUtiflkB  Ufitid  Stmeti—Gwrge  ffU- 
Jfe^  a  Biogn^s.  He  also  edited  Tke  mmflttt  ffoA 
((fAndtew  Puller,  and  the  Wcrt$  ^Robtrt  Bdl,  and 
ms' engaged  lo  sevoal  other  Utemy  labocs. 

Bel'emtU  (BijXc/ioc),  one  of  the  Samaritans  who 
wrote  hostile  letters  to  tbe  Persian  king  coecereiag 
the  returned  Jews  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16) ;  evidently  tbe  Boe- 
LAM  (q.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  It,  7). 

Beli^o  ConfsMion  (Cmjttno  B^ea),  a  cenft^- 
slon  of  faith  framed  by  Guido  de  Bres,  of  Braliant,  utA 
others,  about  A.D.  1661  in  French,  and  based  on  Csl- 
vinisUc  piitt^ples.  Itwaa  translated  into  the  vsnsc- 
ular  in  1568,  and  was  recdved  aa  a  aymbolical  book 
by  the  synods  of  Antweip  In  1566,  of  Dort  hi  l&TI, 
1576, 1579,  1581,  and  1619 ;  ud  recognised  by  that  of 
the  Hague  in  1651.  The  copy  recognised  by  ^e  syii«J 
of  Middelburg  in  1681  is  on  abridgment  of  the  ori^iail  | 
by  Festus  Hommius,  which  afterward  became  the  mle 
of  the  Synod  of  Doit.  Both  hare  the  same  namber 
of  articles,  and  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  si^rit.  "Pk 
shorter  form  is  given  by  Augusti,  CorpUM  LSmr,  Sg»- 
btdtcor.  (Eibert.  1827,  8vo);  tbe  longer  in  ISientyer, 
Call.  Confemonm  (Leips.  1840,  8vo}.    See'  Cosras- 

8ION8. 

Belginra,  a  roiiwr  state  of  Eur^,  sitoated  be- 
tween France,  Holland,  and  Prussia.    See  Evaors.  ! 

I.  Church  IlUtory, — Chistianitr  is  said  to  have  hem 
introduced  into  Belgium  as  eariy  as  A.D.  42.  thno^ 
Eucharilis,  one  of  the  seventy  disci|da ;  but  Matsna? 
(died  180)  Is  genenlly  hoowed  as  tbe  oposde  of  Bri- 
fdam,  through  the  whole  extent  tit  whieb  he  pbated 
Christian  churches.  During  the  Crusades  the  IWci*" 
nobility  distinguifihed  themselves  by  ^eir  zeal 
GODFRET  ofB^^mi^i;  UlMM&tf^^ltith,  fowteeol^ 
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id  fifteenth  centnriea,  Belgiam  was  the  chief  seat  of  | 
le  reformatoi^'  moTementa  within  the  Roman  Catholic  ! 
hnrch,  and  produced  several  reli^ous  communities, 
hose  disciplinfl  and  life  formed,  by  their  more  Bihli- 
il  and  spiritnat  character,  a  favorable  contrast  to  the 
ross  snpeTStittons  of  the  majority  of  monastic  Institn- 
ona.  To  these  belonged  the  Beghards  and  Begnines, 
ie  I^llarda,  and  especially  the  Fratres  Commimis 
'it«  (BnArm  of  tlie  Common  life).  The  Reformat 
on  of  the  sixteenth  centarr  was  opposed  by  the  Uni- 
ersHy  of  LoavBln,  and  later  also  by  Erasmus,  but 
'and-  many  adherents  among  the  people ;  and  its  flrst 
iirtyrs,  John  Each  and  Henry  Voe,  who  were  burned 
t  Bmsiela  July  1, 1&28,  were  Belgians.  The  Inquisi- 
ion  introduced  by  PbUIp  I  was  unable  to  crash  out 
he  Refonnation,  and  led  to  the  revolution  of  the  seven 
lorthem  provinces.  See  Hollahd.  In  the  southern 
mvinces  the  predominance  of  the  Roman  Church  was 


I  secured  by  Alexander  of  Parma,  and  fortified  by  the 
!  Jesuits.  Jansenism  (q.  v.)  arose  in  Belgiam,  but  did 
not  long  survive,  as  a  distinct  organization,  the  first 
condemnatory  decrees  of  the  pope.  The  edict  of  tol- 
eration (Oct.  18, 1781),  by  which  Joseph  II  restrained 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  declared  marriage 
a  civil  contract,  and  suppressed  all  monastic  societies, 
merging  them  into  one  "Fraternity  of  Charity,"  mft 
with  a  violent  opposition.  The  states  were  against 
bim  and  refused  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  emperor  had  to 
make  important  concessions.  The  union  of  Belgium 
with  HoUand  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic 
rule  greatly  dissatisfied  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
which  united  with  the  Liberal  opposition  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Dutch  rale  and  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  kingdom  of  Belgium  (1680).  The  new 
Constitution,  a  compromise  between  the  two  par- 
ties, gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  the  greatest 
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Independence  of  the  sUte  and  a  liberal  snppoit,  bot 
compelled  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conMnt  to  the  e»- 
tablishment  of  an  unlimited  liberty  of  religion.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Be)glnm  is  r  strife  of  these  par* 
ties  especially  with  regard  to  the  support  wUdi  the 
state  is  to  give  to  the  Church  in  questions  of  both  an 
ecclesiastical  and  political  nature  (education,  charitable 
institutions,  etc.).  The  "Catholic"  \»rty  is  uumeri- 
cally  stronger  than  in  any  other  European  Parliament. 
Among  its  distingnished  men  belong  D«  Herode,  Count 
de  Tfaens,  Deduunps,  Halou,  DedeckCr.  It  split,  how- 
ever, into  two  subdivisions,  one  of  which,  the.  more 
ultramontane,  wished  to  overthrow  the  compranise 
with  the  Liberals  and  put  an  end  to  reli^ous  tolera- 
tion, while  the  other,  the  Constitutional,  declared  them- 
selves for  a  faithftil  adherence  to  the  Constitution. 
This  latter  view  is  by  far  the  most  prevailing. 

II.  EcdetiaiHciJ  Statutia. — The  total  population 
of  Beli^ro  waa,  at  December  81, 1868, 4,6^089.  In 
IB46  the  non-Catholic  population  was  stated  as  10,823 
(of  a  total  population  of  4,387,196),  among  whom  wero 
6678  Protestants,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed,  790  An- 
glicans,  1336  Jews,  1019  promiscnous,  and  600  of  no 
religious  persaasion.  Since,  the  numlier  of  Protestants 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  congregations 
have  been  fcrmed,  consisting  entirely  ctf  converts  from 
the  Roman  Catbolie  Church  (one  in  Rnasels  alone 
counts  more  than  one  thousand  converts).  Uelfferich 
(see  Iwlow,  the  literatare  on  Belgium)  estimated  the 
Protestant  population  In  1848  at  about  26,000,  which 
statement  may  have  been  a  little  too  high,  titougb 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Protestant  popuUtion 
at  present  aiDouttta  to  over  20,000  souls.  Theae  are 
two  diflferent  nationalities  in  Belpum,  the  Flemish 
(German)  and  Walloon  (French).  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Chnrch  baa  her  strongJtold  among  the  former. 
Of  the  four  universities,  one,  Louvain,  is  Free  Catho- 
lic, established  and  controlled  entirely  by  the  bishops ; 
one,  Brussels,  is  Liberal  and  anti-Catholic;  two,  Ghent 
and  Uege,  sre  state  universities,  in  which,  therefore, 
[ffofessoTs  of  both  parties  are  to  lie  found.  There  is 
one  archbishop  at  Hecblin,  and  Ave  bishops  (Bruges, 
Namur,  Tonrnay,  Uege,  and  Ghent).  There  are  six 
larger  and  six  smaller  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
the  clergy.  The  appropriations  made  for  all  religious 
denominations  acknowledged  by  the  state  amounted 
in  1859  to  4,061,942  fr.  76  cW.  The  religious  order* 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  them,  especially  the 
JesuiU,  very  rich.  The  Jesnita  at  Brussels  contlnne 
the  greatest  Itteraiy  work  evw  undertaken  by  the  or- 
der,  ibe  Acta  Smuianim  (q.  v.).  The  reli^ous  orders 
conduct  a  large  number  of  boardin^^chools,  and  the 
primary  instruction  is  almost  everywhere  in  their 
hands  (in  particfllar,  in  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools).  The  number  of  the  members 
of  the  religious  associations  was,  in  1856, 14,85.'),  viz., 
2623  men  and  12,830  women,  and  it  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  leading  periodicals  of  the  Botnan'Cstfaolics 
are,  Revw  CaAoUque  de  Louvain ;  Preew  hiitiinqva  ft 
l^tlirmret,  a  semi-monthly,  published  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Brussels ;  the  Jountal  }v*U>rique  et  Utterairfy  a  monthly, 
published  at  Liege  by  Kerpten.  The  most  influential 
among  the  many  political  organs  of  ttie  Catholic  party 
is  the  Journal  de  Bna^$. 

The  largest  body  of  Protestants  is  the  Protestant 
Union,  which  is  recognised  and  supported  by  the  state, 
and  in  1854  embraced  fourteen  congregations,  two  of 
which  (Mary  Hoortiecke,  near  Ghent,  and  Dour,  in  Men- 
npgan)  date  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  ! 
numlter  of  preachers  in  1869  was  sixteen.  The  annual 
Kvnod  consists  of  all  the  preachers  and  two  or  three  lay 
delegates  of  ewry  congregation.  The  Evangelical  So- 
cl'^ty  (SiKule  Emng^iquf  Bfffff),  which  formed  itaelf  in 
RniBsels  in  IKST,,  after  the  model  of  the  evangelical 
societies  of  Paris  and  Geneva,  has  establidied  a  con- 
siderable number  of  congregations,  which  increases 


annually.  It  had,  in  1864,  20  churches  and  ststisBs. 
18  pastors  and  evanffellsta,  12  schoob  attended  W  STi 
children,  and  a  membership  of  ftom  6000  to  7000. '  Tb« 
Episcopal  Chnicfa  of  En^and  has  four  congtagatiani 
the  Lutherans  one,  at  Brussels,  in  wiilch  dty  then  sn 
also  two  independent  religious  assodatiOBS.  Tbe  Bi- 
ble Society  hod  distributed  (up  to  1869)  about  tn 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible. 

III.  LiteratHTf.—Duti^Ji,  La  Betff.  Ckrititw  (IJeero. 
1847,  incomplete,  reaching  as  &r  as  the  time  of  t^  Car- 
loving^s);  ^AtitiMl,Btl^mmfilMtelier,hirMa!it. 

im)i  Horn,  StaliAGmiUeda Kdmigr.Bd^iJhi- 
8an,ie68);  Scbem,£M r«in4oeiforl^p.U0,19:. 

Be'Ual  stands  often,  in  the  Anth.  Ven.  (afta-  Or 
Volg.),  as  a  proper  name  ftir  tbe  Hek  imA  ^7^3 
{Beiiga'il^  Sept,  uBoally  translates  Xatftot,  WW|MK^ 
flia,  etc.),  in  aeeofdanee  with  2  Cor.  vi,  15,  Ttaa  ii 
particnlwly  the  caaa  when  ll  b  connected  wMi  Ae 
expressiona  vJ^Mi  i»m  o^  or  ton  tft  In  other  fo- 
stances  it  is  translated  by  "  trtdtn^"  or  some  eqnivalent 
term  (Dent.  xv,9;  Psa.  xli,8j  ci,8;  Prov.  vi,  H;  xvi, 
27;  six,  28;  Nah.  1,11,16).  Therecan  be  noquestkm, 
however,  that  the  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  prop- 
er name  in  the  O.  T. ;  ita  meaning  is  tcorfUessitcsf,  and  ! 
hence  rtcldanat,  tawUtrntrm.  Its  etymology  is  aata-  \ 
tain:  the  first  part,  ^^S,  =  letlhaati  the  second  pan  tui 
l>een  variously  connected  with  ^17,  jmib,  as  in  tlie 
I  Tulg.  (Judg.  zix,  22),  hi  the  sense  of  ^tbridUd,  rM. 
HouM;  with  rt^9,  to  amxnd,  as  =  mUxml  atcemt,  that  ti. 
of  the  lomttcondMon;  and  lastly  with  b^,  fo6e  imf^ 
as  =  irUhoHt  wj^nm,  that  is,  goaifar  molKh^  (fiat- 
n  in  B,  Thmaur,  p.  209).  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  umh 
proliisble,  not  only  In  regard  to  sense,  bat  ako  as  ex- 
plaining the  unusual  flulon  of  tbe  two  worda,  the  "  «t 
the  end  of  tbe  me  and  at  the  Ugnntng  oi  tbe  other 
leading  to  a  enoni,  originaUy  In  tbt  pronnnciation.snd 
afterward  in  the  writing.  The  expression  ans  or  maa 
of  Belitil  must  t>e  understood  as  meaning  ainqdy  s 
worthless,  lawless  fellow  (Sept.  wo/xh^fioc).  It  oc- 
curs IVequently  in  this  sense  in  the  historical  traoki 
(Judg.  xix,  22;  xx,  18;  1  Sam,  i,  16;  ii,  12;  x,  S7; 
XXV,  17,  25;  xxx,  22;  2  Sau.xvi,7;  xx,];  1  Kin^  j 
xxl,  10;  2  Clir.  :dU,  7),  and  only  <»ea  in  tbe  cariitf  | 
books  (Deut.  xiil,  IS).  The  adjnnet  ChK  is  oecariaa- 
ally  omitted,  as  in  8  8am.  xaii],  6,  and  Job  xxxiv,  18. 
where  ^$*Va  stands  by  itaelf,  as  a  term  of  repnodL 
The  later  Hebrews  used  paKa  and  /impt  in  a  Bmilsr 
manner  (Matt,  v,  S2) ;  the  lattw  ia  perimps  die  maA 
analogous ;  in  1  Sam.  xst,  Kabal  (V^  =  ff^O 
is  described  as  a  man  <rf  Belial,  as  tboagjh  tbe  tcnw 
were  equivalent. 

In  tbe  N.  T.  the  term  appears  Qn  the  best  US5.)  in 
the  form  BiXmf),  and  not  BtXiaX,as  given  intbeAnlli. 
Vers.  (So  in  (he  TVif.  XI/  Pair.  p.  6S9, 687, 619^  etc) 
Tbe  change  of  A  into  p  was  common;  we  have  aa 
instance  even  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  Maaanik  (Job 
xxxviii,  82)  for  mazxalotk  (2  Kings  xxifi,  fi);  in  Qui- 
de^  we  meet  with  KX^H  fiv  C'Ccfn,  and  Twions  other 
Instances;  tbe  same  change  occiured  ip  die  Doric  dia- 
lect (_favftot  for  ^I'Aof).  with  which  the  Alexandrim 
writers  were  most  fomiliar.  Tbe  term,  as  used  in  i 
Car.  vi,  16,  is  generally  understood  as  an  appellative  ef 
Satan,  as  the  personification  of  all  that  was  bad ;  Ba- 
gel (^'nomon,  in  loc.)  explains  it  of  Antichrist,  u  dhtp 
etricdy  the  opposite  of  Christ.  By  some  it  b  here  ex- 
plained as  referring  to  a  dnmon  (Castell,  Ltr. «.  v. 
Beliar),  or  Satan  Unwelf  (comp.  Epbea.  U,  2);  twt  is 
the  O.  T.  it  never  has  tUa  meaauig  (Hicluidis,  Ajp- 
plem.  p.  1119).— 3mitb,  b.  t. 

Belief,  in  ita  general  acceptation,  denotes  a  penes- 
sion  or  an  assent  of  the  mifdWthe  tEdtkoT  anv  pnp- 
oaltkm.   '« In  tfiS'it^MiaMiel^M^te  tossy 
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artlciilar  kind  of  ttuam  or  arguments,  bat  may  be 
roduced  by  any  means  vrhatever :  thus  we  are  uid 
>  believe  our  senses,  to  beUeve  onr  reason,  to  believe 
witness.  Belief^  tn  a  more  restricted  sense,  denotes 
!iat  kind  of  assent  which  1%  grounded  only  on  the  au- 
Uority  or  testimony  of  some  person.  In  ttiis  sense 
eUef  stands  opposed  to  knowledge  and  scieoce.  We 
o  not  wy  that  we  btlieoe  aoow  to  be  white,  but  that 
re  tmoie  it  it  vUte. 
In  die  original  rtrttctnre  of  our  mental  constitation, 
firm  foondation  has  been  laid  for  the  percepUon  of 
rath.  We  set  out  in  our  intellectual  career  with  be- 
ievin^,  and  that,  too,  on  the  Btrongest  of  all  evidence, 
o  ftur  as  we  are  concerned — the  evidence  of  conscious- 
less.  Dr.  Beid,  in  bla  Inquiry  mto  the  Human  Mind, 
eema  to  think  that  we  have  been  endowed  with  two 
•riginal  prindptee — a  principle  of  venudty  and  a  prin- 
:iple  of  credulity— both  of  which  be  regards  as  origin- 
it  instincts.  The  first  of  these  is  a  propensity  to  speak 
ind  to  ose  the  signs  of  laofniage,  so  as  to  convey  our 
■eal  sentiments.  "When  I  reflect  upon  my  actions 
nost  ftttentiTely,"  says  I>r.  Beid,  "  I  am  not  conscious 
iiat,  in  qteaking  tnrtb,  I  un  influenced  on  ordinary 
Mcarioiu  by  *ny  motive,  moral  or  political.  I  find 
:faat  trntli  is  alwqm  at  the  dow  of  my  lips,  and  goes 
!bfth  spontaneously  If  not  held  back.  It  recpiires 
leither  good  nor  bad  intention  to  bring  It  forth,  but 
inly  ttiat  I  be  artless  and  undesigning.  There  may, 
ndeed,  be  temptations  to  falsehood  whkh  would  be 
loo  strong  for  tbe  natural  principle  of  veracity,  unaided 
by  tile  princii{leB.  of  honor  and  virtae;  but,  where 
there  is  no  racb  tomptatfam,  we  speak  truth  by  in- 
tUuct."  That  there  Is  such  an  original  tendency  both 
to  speak  the  trutii  and  to  believe,  we  readily  admit; 
and  it  is  the  poesession  of  such  a  principle  which  fits 
us  for  appreciating  evidence  and  feeling  the  force  of 
argument.  If  by  the  word  instinct  be  meant  an  origi- 
nal principle  of  our  uotore,  we  ore  not  disposed  to 
object  to  the  nse  of  the  expression  by  Dr.  Beid  In 
speaking  of  DOT  tendency  to  believe;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  neceoalfy  for  the  assertion  of  two  original  prin- 
ciples, the  one  leading  ns  to  speak,  and  the  other  to  be- 
lieve the  truth.  It  Is  enough,  surely,  that  we  set  out  at 
first  with  a  tendency  to  believe  dogmatically  and  firm- 
ly, and  are  thus  Ikr  nnocqoainted  with  doubt  or  error. 
If  snch  be  the  original  framework  of  our  constitation, 
truth  will  ever,  while  we  retain  our  nature,  be  onr 
nattre  element,  and  tberefim  always  more  floniliar  to 
vs  than  falsehood.  Then  may  be  temptations  to  for- 
get this  characteristic  elranent  of  nature,  and  to  trans- 
gress the  boundary  of  truth;  but  in  doing  so  we  are 
violating  the  original  law  of  our  mental  structore,  and 
the  moment  that  the  unnatural  pressure  Is  removed, 
the  mind  will  return  to  its  former  tendency  to  speak 
truth  TOthar  than  fklsehood.  Thus  formed,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  every  thing  in- 
discriminately;  but  when  reluctantly  compelled  to 
admit  the  existence  of  falsehood,  we  do  not,  because 
we  cannot,  part  with  the  original  tendency  to  believe. 
Hesitation  and  doubt  are  introduced,  not  so,  however, 
as  to  destroy  onr  nature;  but,  still  retaining  our  par- 
tiality fiw  the  tnth,  we  come  precisely  into  tiiat  situa- 
tion which  Is  the  beet  fitted  for  balanchig  probabilities, 
•Ad  weighing  the  evidence  ta  sod  against  any  state- 
ment which  is  presented  to  ns.  We  still  Incline  de- 
cidedly toward  the  troth,  and  yet  we  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  fitisehood,  and  to  some  extent,  therefore, 
goaided  against  it  There  is  no  necessity,  however, 
tor  on  orlghtol  principle  of  credulity  in  opposition  to 
that  of  veracity.  It  is  soffldent  that  truth  is  the  rule, 
'^Iwbood  the  exoaptkn;  and  if  the  inclination  pre- 
ponderatea  In  favor  of  the  rule,  we  require  no  more 
than  a  rimple  knowledge  ^hat  there  are  exceptions. 
Thus  it  is  that  man  has  been  provided  by  hb  Creator 
with  a  standard  by  means  of  which  he  tnay  judge  of 
•he  truth  and  reality  of  things.  And  while,  therefore, 
*e  d^ne  belief  to  be  the  agreement  or  disagreement 


of  objects  and  qaaltdes  with  this  state  of  tfaings.  It 
mtist  be  borne  in  mind-  that  the  primoty  laws  of  con- 
Bclonsneas,  the  ultimate  conditions  of  ttwught,  are  the 
means  according  to  which  this  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment is  ascertained.  The  standard  of  truth  lies  deep 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  if  he  fails  to  judge 
rightly  in  reference  to  any  statement,  the  error  is  to 
be  fonnd,  not  In  the  standard,  but  in  a  perverse  mis- 
an)Iication  of  the  standard.  And  bereht  lies  the  dif- 
ference In  the  opinions  of  men.  They  aie  each  of 
them  [WDTided  with  an  unerring  standtfd  in  so  far  as 
they  ore  concerned.  They  do  not,  because  they  can- 
not disbelieve  the  primary  laws  of  thought  or  self- 
conscioosness ;  but  in  the  application  of  these  they 
commence  a  system  of  error,  and  therefore  of  doubt, 
leading  at  length  to  ^belief.  The  original  belief  Is 
certain,  because  the  standard  Is  certdn  on  which  It  la 
grounded;  and  could  all  other  facts  and  events  be 
brought  twck  to  the  same  standard,  the  judgnmit,  as 
to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  would,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, be  unerring.  Now  the  great  design  for  which, 
in  every  case  of  douM  or  disputation,  evidence  and  ar- 
guments of  evety  kind  are  adduced  is,  that  the  qipaol 
may  be  carried  through  a  variety  of  dlfilwent  st^  to 
this,  the  mutest,  the  purest,  the  most  certain  <rf  all 
eartiilytribanals— the  reason,  not  of  an  Individual  num, 
but  of  humanity.  This  is  the  common  platform  on 
which  men  of  all  characters,  of  all  sects,  of  all  opin- 
ions, may  meet  in  cordial  agreement.  The  principles 
are  the  common  property  of  the  race  in  general ;  they 
are  the  conditions  In  virtue  of  which  they  assert  their 
position  in  the  world  as  rational  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures. Without  audi  common  princiiriea  all  evidence 
would  be  powerless,  all  argument  unavuling.  With- 
out an  original  standard  of  truth  in  bis  own  breast, 
this  world  would  have  become  a  state  of  universal 
scepticism ;  nay,  rather,  for  such  a  state  of  things  Is 
impossible,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  either 
beU^  or  doubt,  affirmation  or  denial"  (Qoidner,  pyc/o> 
padvi)-  On  the  relation  ot  the  will  to  belief  we  dte 
the  following  from  Hopkins  (LokwO  LMtarvt,  1844). 
"It  is  true  wlthhi  cerUin  limitations,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  with  respect  to  certain  kinds  of 
truth,  that  we  are  not  voluntary  in  our  belief;  but 
then  these  conditions  and  limitations  are  such  as  en- 
tirety to  sever  from  this  truth  any  consequence  that 
we  ore  not  perfectiy  ready  to  admit.  We  admit  tb^ 
belief  is  in  no  case  directly  dqiendent  on  the  win ; 
that  In  some  cases  it  b  entirely  independent  of  it;  but 
be  must  be  exceedingly  bigoted,  or  unobservant  of 
what  posses  around  him,  who  should  affirm  that  the 
will  has  no  influence.  The  Influence  of  the  will  hero 
is  analogous  to  Its  influence  in  many  other  cases.  It 
Is  as  great  as  it  is  over  the  objects  which  we  see.  It 
does  not  depend  apoD  the  will  of  any  man,  if  he  tarns 
his  ejres  in  a  particular  direction,  whether  he  shall  see 
a  tree  there.  If  the  tree  be  there  he  must  see  it,  and 
is  compelled  to  believe  in  its  existence;  but  it  was  en- 
tirely within  his  power  not  to  turn  bis  eyes  In  that  di- 
rection, and  thus  to  remain  unconvinced,  on  the  high- 
est of  all  evidence,  of  the  existeace  of  the  tree,  and 
unimpressed  by  Its  beonty  and  proportion.  It  is  not 
by  his  will  directly  that  man  has  any  control  over  bis 
thoughts.  It  Is  not  tnr  willing  a  thought  Into  the  mind 
that  he  can  call  it  ^ete,  and  yet  we  all  know  that, 
through  attention  and  habits  of  assodatlon,  the  subjects 
of  our  thoughts  are  to  a  great  extent  directed  by  the 
will.  It  is  precisely  so  in  respect  to  belief;  and  be 
who  denies  this,  denies  the  value  of  candor,  and  the 
influence  of  party  spirit,  and  prejudice,  and  interest  on 
the  mind.  So  |^t  Is  this  Influence,  however,  that  a 
keen  observer  of  human  nature,  and  one  who  wOl  not 
be  suspected  of  leaning  unduly  to  the  doctrine  I  now 
advocate,  has  supposed  It  to  extend  even  to  onr  belief 
of  mathematical  truth,  '  Hen,'  says  Hobbes,  'appeal 
from  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  custom,  ai 
it  serves  their  turn,  recedlDg^,|^tafi.(q|^ti^i|^i^ 
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tntevnt  mqnim  it,  and  Mttfng  tbemselTW  tgdnatr 
rsason  aa  oift  u  reaaon  b  againat  them,  which  ia  the 
canae  that  tbe  doetrlne  of  right  and  wiong  is  perpetu- 1 
ahj  disputed  both  by  the  pen  and  tbe  avoid ;  wherma  i 
Uw  doctrine  of  lines  and  flgtues  is  not  so,  beoanae  men  j 
care  not,  in  that  anbject,  what  ia  truth,  aa  tt  is  a  thing  , 
that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  or  profit,  or  lost.  For, 
I  doabt  not,  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  to  aaj 
man's  ri^t  of  dominfani,  or  to  the  Interest  of  men  irho 
have  dmolnlon,  OuA  the  three  anglaa  of  m  triiB^ 
shoald  be  eqnri  to  two  an^es  of  a  square,  t^t  doc- 
trine shonld  bBTO  been,  if  not  disputed  yet  by  tbe  burn- 
ing of  all  books  of  geometry,  BUp|«eeaed,  aa  far  as  he 
whom  it  concerned  was  ablie.'  '  Tbie,'  aays  Hallam, 
froro  wlioae  work  I  make  tbe  quotation, '  doea  not  ex- 
agiierate  the  partbiadty  of  roanUnd  in  reeiatiBg  the 
e^enee  ot  troth  when  It  thwarts  the  Intereala  or  paa- 
aiona  of  any  particular  sect  or  cmnmanity/  Let  a 
man  who  hears  the  forfy-seventb  proposition  of  Euclid 
announced  for  tbe  first  time  trace  tlie  etepa  of  the  dem-  i 
onstration,  and  be  miat  believe  it  to  be  true ;  but  let : 
him  know  that  as  soon  as  he  does  perceive  tbe  evi- 
dence of  that  proposition,  ao  as  to  believe  it  on  tlut 
ground,  he  shall  loae  his  right  eye,  and  he  will  never 
tmee  tlw  evidmee,  or  come  to  that  htXkt  irfileh  n- 
aolts  ftam  tbe  force  of  tbe  only  proper  evidenee.  Ton 
may  tell  Mm  It  is  tme,  but  he  will  reply  that  he  does 
not  know — he  doea  not  see  it  to  Im  so.  So  &r,  then, 
from  finding  in  this  law  of  belief,  tbe  law  by  which  it 
ia  necesdtated  on  condition  of  a  certain  amount  of  evt> 
dence  perceived  by  the  mind,  an  excose  for  any  vlio 
do  not  receire  die  evidence  of  the  Chriatlan  religion, 
it  is  bi  this  very  law  that  I  find  the  grmmd  of  their 
condemnation.  Certainly,  if  God  haa  provided  evi- 
dence as  convincing  aa  tliat  for  the  forty-aeventb  prop- 
osition of  Euclid,  so  tliat  all  men  have  to  do  is  to  ex- 
amine it  with  candor,  then  tfaey  must  be  witliont  ex- 
cuae  if  they  do  not  believe.  This,  I  anppoee,  God  haa 
done.  He  asks  no  mw  to  beUeve  except  on  the  groond 
of  evUenee,  and  atusb  evidence  aa  ought  to  command 
assent.  Let  a  man  examine  this  evidence  with  en- 
tire candor,  laying  aside  all  regard  for  consequences 
or  results,  elmpty  according  to  tbe  laws  of  evidence, 
and  then,  if  lie  Is  not  convinced,  I  believe  God  will  ao 
far  forth  acquit  him  in  tbe  great  day  of  Judgment. 
But  if  God  haa  given  man  aocb  evidence  that  a  &ir, 
and  full,  and  perfectly  candid  examination  is  all  that 
Is  needed  to  necessitate  belief,  then.  If  men  do  not  be> 
Ueve,  It  will  be  in  this  very  law  that  we  shall  find  the 
ground  of  tbeir  condemnation.  The  dlfflcolty  will  not 
lie  in  their  mental  constitution  aa  related  to  evidence, 
nor  in  the  want  of  evidence,  bat  In  that  moral  condi- 
tion, that  state  of  the  heart,  or  the  will,  which  prevent- 
ed a  proper  examination.  'There  seema,'  says  But- 
ler, 'no  posdUe  reasmi  to  be  gWen  why  we  m^  not 
lie  In  a  state  of  minal  jwobatlon  with  regard  to  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  our  understanding  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behavior  in  common  af- 
fairs. The  former  Is  a  thing  aa  much  wItUn  our  power 
and  choice  as  the  latter.' "  On  tbe  relations  of  Belief 
to  Faith,  see  Faith. 

Bellevern.  In  the  early  Church  this  term  (ntrrvj, 
JideUi)  was  applied  strictly  to  the  believing  or  IwptiEed 
laity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clergy  or  the  catechu- 
mena.  They  had  many  titlea,  honors,  and  privileges, 
which  ralaed  tbem  above  the  catechumens.  Tbey  were 
called  "the  inumlnated,"  "the  biKlated,"  "the  per- 
feet,"  "die  favorites  of  heaven."  They  alone  coold 
partake  of  the  I^ord'a  Supper,  the  catechumens  being 
previously  dismissed ;  theyjoined  in  all  the  prayers  of 
tlie  Church ;  they  alone  used  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  the 
catecbnmena  were  not  allowed  to  say  "Our  Father;" 
ud  tbey  were  aoditors  of  all  discourses  made  in  the 
chorch,— Bmgham,  Ortg.  EceUi.  bk.  i,  ch.  8  and  4. 

Belknap,  Jeremt,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
^nne  4, 1744,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762.  In 


1767  be  waa  ordahad  pastor  of  Aa  CSo^i  igifiinf 
Cbnrch  at  Dover,  N.H.,  where  be  labosvd  far  mmt> 
years.  In  1787  he  became  pastor  at  Boataa,  whmiW 
died,  Jnne  20, 1799.  He  was  one  of  tbefaundBSasftti 
Maasacbusetta  Historical  Society,  and  dewtad  ma 
of  hii  time  to  the  promotion  of  its  oli^Mts.  Amaafka 
writings  are  the  Hutoiy  of  New  BampMre  (ITSMX. 
8  vola.) ;  .^aKricMi  «t(9rq%(1791-179e,  S  v>alL> ;  ad 
a  number  of  political  and  rali^ooatneta,  beaidrs  mn 
etoaa)  sermons.— Allen,  Sioy.  DicL  a.  v. 

Bell  Ci'^^^Qt  paamm',  something  aCrvci,-  Scft 
potffKoci  Tulg.  titUutnaliuliMi  Exod.  xxviii,  3S.  U 
xxxix,  26,  26 ;  also  f^XQ,  wultmaak',  tmUma  S9L 
XoXtvoc ;  Zedi.  xlv,  SO). 

I.  Hm  first  belis  known  in  history  are  tfaeaa  asS 
golden  bellfl  which  were  attached  to  tfaa  lower  part  ^ 
the  bine  robe  (the  robe  of  tbe  ephod)  wUeli  fined  pvl 
of  the  dreas  of  die  higb-pcieet  in  bin  eneeadoial  ■  ~ 
tratimu  (Exod.  xxvUI,  M,84;  camp.  Eedwa.  zlv,U. 
Tbey  were  there  placed  alternately  witJh  the  poaaegiu* 
at«-ahaped  knoba,  one  of  these  bring  betw«ra  ewy 
two  of  tbe  bella.  The  nnmber  of  tfanae  baUa  i*  mt 
mmtioned hi  Scripture;  bat tradhkm  atatea  Aat  IhM 
were  dxly^ix  (Clan.  Alex.  Stnmata^  pu  663^  or,  ac^ 
oocdlng  to  tbe  Jewa,  aeven^-two  (Jan^  in  loc.)  T« 
need  not  seek  any  other  reason  for  this  ratbar  aiagibf 
nse  of  bells  than  that  which  is  aarignad ;  "  His  muI 
shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  into  tke  holy  fdace  !»• 
fore  tbe  Lord,  and  whra  he  comets  oat,  tliat  be  dii 
not"  (Exod.  xxviii,  86);  by  which  we  may  nadsi- 
stand  tliat  the  sonnd  of  the  baUa  manWntni  tbat  bt 
was  properly  arrayed  In  the  robea  of  oeraaoaiy  which 
lie  was  required  to  wear  when  he  entered  the  pnec 
chamber  of  the  Great  King ;  and  that  as  no  miniabr 
can  enter  the  presence  of  an  earthly  potentate  aln^ 
)y  and  unannounced,  ao  he  (whom  do  hanum  be^ 
couU  introduce)  waa  to  have  his  entnuico  battwagcR-! 
by  tbe  sound  (tftha  bells  ba  wore.  TUi  aonad,  hesri 
ontrtiB,  alao  notified  to  tbe  peoiae  tiia  tbae  In  wHA  bt 
waa  engaged  in  his  sacred  ndniaCradotw,  nsd  teiif 
which  they  remained  in  prayer  (Lake  i,  9,  10).  Ik 
doubt  tliey  answered  tbe  same  porpoaa  aa  tbe  btC^ 
used  by  the  Brahmins  in  the  Hindoo  oeremoaiea,  ami 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  during  tbe  celebration  of  mss 
(comp.  Luke  i,  21).  To  this  day  bella  are  freqmodr 
attached,  for  die  salra  of  tbeir  pleasant  soniid,  to  tiit 
ankleta  of  wonen.  See  Axklbt.  Tbe  Utde  giris«f 
Cairo  wear  strings  of  than  round  tbeir  fe«C(Lne,  Mat 
^Spt.  ii,  670),  and  at  Koojar  Hnngo  Park  saw  a  daaet 
"  in  which  many  perfomers  assisted,  all  of  wbsm  v«c 
provided  with  little  bells  &stated  to  tbeir  lags  sal 
arms." 

"  Bells  of  the  Homes"  are  ntentrancd  in  Zed. 
xiv,  20,  and  may  have  been  such  as  were  attached  to 
the  bridles  or  foreheads,  or  to  belts  aiotmd  tbe  neck] 
of  horses  trained  for  war,  that  they  might  therein'  le 
accustomed  to  noise  and  tumult,  and  not  by  tbeir  alam 
expose  the  riders  to  danger  In  actual  warftre.  Hocc 
a  person  who  bad  not  been  tried  or  trained  up  to  aar 
thing  was  by  the  Greeks  called  AKmiwwrot^  "we 
not  used  to  the  noise  of  a  bell,"  by  a  metaphor  takm 
from  borees.  The  mules  employed  in  the  funoal  pomp 
of  Alexander  had  at  each  jaw  a  golden  belL  It  don 
not  appear,  however,  that  this  was  a  use  of  borse-bclL* 
with  which  the  Jews  were  fiuniliar.  The  Hebr.  wtH 
is  almost  die  lama  as  Dli'^^^Ppi  aiefsifta'jrni^  "a  pair 
of  cymbals;"  and  aathe^ an  sappQaed  to  be  Inscribed 
widi  tbe  wnda  "HoUnen  onto  ^  Ixird,"  It  ismn 
probable  that  tbey  are  not  bells,  but  "  concave  v  itf 
pieces  of  brass,  which  were  aoanelinMa  attacbed  u 
horses  for  tbe  sake  of  ornament"  (Jabn,  BiU.  AraL 
§  96).  Indeed,  tbey  were  probably  tbe  aaao  as  the 
Bipno,  aoAoroaiw',  "ornaments;"  Sept.  ^tframt 
(laa.  iii,  18;  Judg.  viil,  21),  hamlm  at  gdd,  tSrts,  w 
brass  used  as  «smii9@9«V  nsdv^^^lgLtbe  AiaUaoi 
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oond  tlw  necto  of  csmda, «  ve  bUH  Me  them  In 
^uglandon  thefaarnegBof  boraea.  Hey  were  not  only 
•rnainental,  but  OMful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  en- 
iven  th«  uUmalB ;  and  in  the  caravsnB  they  thus  served 
■he  pnrpoee  of  onr  modem  sheep-bells.  The  laden  an- 
mala,  b«lng  vithoat  riders,  have  bells  bung  flrom  their 
tecka,  that  they  may  be  kept  together  in  traversing 
>y  night  the  open  pbdns  and  deserts,  by  paths  and 
■CMida  uneonSned  by  fences  and  boundaries,  that  they 
nay  be  cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  that,  if 
my  horse  strap's,  its  place  may  be  known  by  the  sound 
if  itB  bell,  while  the  general  sound  from  the  caravan 
enables  the  traveller  who  has  strayed  or  lingered  to 
\n*\  and  regain  his  par^,  even  in  the  night  (Rosen- 
mOUer,  MorgmL  Iv,  441).  That  the  same  motto,  Holi. 
■e—  to  Me  Xion^vUchwaa  upon  the  mitre  of  the  high- 
priiCBt,  should,  fai  the  happy  days  foretold  by  th^  proph- 
et, be  inscribed  even  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  man- 
ifestly  sigiufies  that  all  things,  fhnn  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  should  In  those  days  be  sanctified  to  Qod  (Hack- 
ett'a  lUtutra.  of  Script,  p.  77).— Kitto.    See  Bbidlb. 

It  is  remariiable  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  bells 
of  may  Und  on  (be  EgjrptiBn  monuments.  Qoite  a 
number  of  bronxe  bells,  with  iron  tongues,  were  di»- 
covared,  however,  among  the  Af^yilan  xuim  in  s  eal- 
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•Iron  at  Kimrond  by  Ur.  Ijiyard,  and  are  now  in  the 
Britisb  Moseom.  They  vary  in  size  from  aboitf  2  to 
3  inches  la  height,  and  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
in  shape  do  not  difi^  materially  from  those  now  in  use 
amoDS  us  (see  Layard's  Babylon  and  NiuevA,  p.  160). 

II.  Bells  wwe  not  introduced  into  the  Chrisdan 
Cborch  till  a  comparatively  late  period.    Several  in- 
ventions were  common  befiwft  the  taitiodncdon  of  bells. 
In  Egypt  they  Bean  to  have  used  tmnpcAs,  In  bnita- 
tion  of  the  Jews;  and  the  same  custom  ]»«vailed  in 
Palestine  in  the  sixth  century.    In  some  monasteries 
tbey  took  the  office  by  turns  of  going  about  to  every 
one's  cell,  and  calling  the  monks  to  their  devotions  by 
th«  sound  of  a  hammer :  this  instrument  was  called 
the  afylU  tignal  and  awidxnmg  iattntmaU.  FtiuUnus, 
the  bishop  of  Xola,  in  Campania,  who  died  A.D.  431, 
is  asoally  regarded  as  the  inventw  of  bells ;  and  hence 
the  terms  nola  and  campana  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived.   There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  of 
bells  is  made  in  his  epistles,  in  his  poems,  or  in  the 
accoont  of  his  lifb,  wbidi  was  compiled  from  his  own 
works  and  the  panegyrics  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
-word  eampana  Is  probably  derived  from  at  Caaqxamm, 
mentioned  by  Hiny,  the  metal  preferred  for  bells. 
The  use  of  bdls  was  not  known  in  the  Eastern  Church 
till  the  year  865,  when  tJrsus  Patrisiacus  made  a  pres- 
ent of  some  to  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor,  who  first 
built  a  tower  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia  in  which 
to  hang  them.  It  is  generally  thought  that  Sablnianns, 
who  succeeded  Oregoiy  the  Great  in  604,  introduced 
them  into  the  Latin  Church,  and  applied  them  to  eo* 
clesiastical  purposes.    Baroniu^  speaks  of  the  use  of 
the  "nntiimabtda  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 
(Aim.  A.D.  68  and  04),  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says 
that  porteAle  belb  were  used  in  England  in  the  time 
<tf8S.  Gennaana  and  Lupus,  i.e.  about  480.  From  all 


'  which  it  appears  that  small  portable  bells  were  in  use 

In  the  Church  in  very  ancient  times,  and  that  the  lai^ 
church-bells  were  not  introduced  until  a  later  period. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  were  belb  in  the 
church  of  3t.  Stephen,  at  Sens,  in  610,  the  ringing  of 
which  frightened  away  the  berieging  army  of  King 
Clothaire  II,  which  know  not  what  they  were.  Tet 
Bede,  in  his  Ecdaku^cal  Sittory  (lib.  iv,  c.  28),  about 
670,  says,  "audivit  subito  in  acre  notum  campane  so- 
nam  quo  ad  oraUones  excitari  solebant."  A  form  of 
spea^g  which  would  imply  that  tbey  were  at  that 
period  in  general  use ;  and  Stavely  refers  to  Spelman's 
Cortcil.  torn,  i,  fbl.  62,  64,  where  it  is  stated  that  Oado- 
ceus,  bishop,  or  archbi^top,  of  Llandaff,  about  A.D. 
560,  took  down  the  bells  and  crosses  of  his  church  as 
part  of  a  sentence  of  ezeommunication.'  Ingulfdms 
relates  how  TuricetuI,  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died 
about  870,  gave  one  notable  great  bell  to  tiie  abbey- 
church,  which  he  called  GvAUk,  and  afterward  abbot 
Egelric  gave  six  more,  named  Barihohmeie,  Bettdmai, 
Terketal,  Tatm/n,  Pega,  and  Bega ;  and  he  adds, ' '  ITon 
erat  tunc  tanta  consonantia  campanarum  In  tota  An* 
glia."  (See  MaiUand,  Dark  Aget,  p.  26L)  Fnofte^ 
ist  that  bells  were  comm<«  In  France  as  early  as  the 
seventb  and  eighth  centuries.  During  the  reign  ti 
Charlemagne  they  became  com- 
mon in  France  and  Germany. 
Bella  were  first  hung  in  towers 
separate  from  the  church  (cam- 
panili) ;  later,  the  tower  was  join- 
ed to  the  church.  In  Italy, 
Greece,  the  loidan  Ides^  and 
Sweden,  tiie  towers  are  yet  usu- 
ally separate.  As  early  as  the 
eighth  century  bells  were  dedi- 
cated with  religious  ceremonies 
very  similar  to  tiioee  used  in  bap- 
tism. They  were  sprinkled  with 
ludy  water;  exordam  was  spo- 
ken over  them,  to  free  them  fitnn 
the  power  of  evil  sidifts;  a  name  was  ^ven  them  (as 
early  as  the  tenth  century) ;  a  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced :  and  they  were  anointed.  *  Later,  their  ring- 
ing was  supposed  te  drive  away  evU  spirits,  pestilence, 
and  thunder-Btonns.  Being  thus  made  objects  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  affection,  they  were  ornamented  In 
the  highest  style  of  the  sculptor's  art  witb  scenes  fhnn 
the  Kble  and  othte  religions  subjects.  The  largest 
bells  an :  the  one  at  Moscow,  488,000  lbs. ;  at  Ton- 
louse,  66,000  lbs. ;  at  Vienna,  40,000  lbs. ;  Paris,  38,000 
lbs. ;  Westminster  Abbey,  67,000  Ibe.  llie  usual  com- 
position of  bells  is  four  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 
Tbe  proportions  are  sometimes  varied,  and  bismuth 
and  zinc  added.  Legends  of  large  parts  of  silver  in 
certun  bells,  as  at  Rouen,  have  been  found  by  chemical 
analysis  to  be  fkbulous.  Strength  of  tone  in  bells  de- 
pends upon  the  weight  of  metal,  depth  of  tone  upon 
the  shape.  By  varying  these  chimes  are  produced. 
(See  Thiers,  Dea  Cloches  (Paris) ;  Harzen,  ZKc  Cfoci- 
ffieuerie  (Weimar,  1864) ;  Otto,  Glockenkande  (Leipzig, 
1867);  Cfary8ander,ffti&rifcAsJViw&rKbmimXu^ 

The  BLBsaiKO  op  Bblls  in  tbe  Romish  Church  is  a 
mostextiaordinary  piece  of  superstition.  They  are  said 
to  be  consecrated  to  Ood,  that  be  may  bestow  upon  them 
the  power,  not  of  striking  the  ear  only,  but  also  of 
touching  the  heart.  When  a  bell  is  to  be  blessed,  it  is 
bung  up  in  a  place  where  there  Is  room  to  walk  round 
It.  Beforehand,  a  holy-water  pot,  another  for  salt, 
napkins,  a  vessel  of  oil,  incense,  myrrh,  cotton,  a  basin 
and  ewer,  and  a  cnunb  of  bread,  are  prepared.  There 
is  then  a  procession  ttaa  the  vestiy,  and  the  officiating 
priest,  iuving  seated  himself  near  the  bell,  infitructs 
tbe  people  in  tbe  holiness  of  the  action  he  Is  going  to 
perform,  and  then  sings  tbe  Mitercn.  Next,  he  bless- 
es some  salt  and  water,  and  offiirs  a  prayer  that  tbe 
bell  may  acquire  the  vii^ 
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Arms  tbe  itntagenu  of  SKtan,  of  breaUng  the  ftnce  of 
tmnpeeto,  and  raising  devotion  fai  the  heart,  etc.  He 
then  mlses  salt  and  iratar,  and,  crouing  the  bells  thrice, 
in  the  name  of  the  Fatlwr,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
pronounces  over  each,  "Ood  be  witli  you."  This 
being  done,  he  dips  the  aqtayillitm,  or  spijnlder,  in 
the  holy  irater,  and  with  it  washes  the  bell ;  during 
this  ablution  pealma  are  song.  After  this,  a  ves- 
sel, contsiidng  what  they  call  ml  for  Ike  infirm,  is 
opened  by  the  dean,  into  which  the  officiating  priest 
dips  the  tbamb  of  his  right  hand,  and  applies  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  t»ell,  signing  it  with  the  sign  of 
the  cToes.  The  twenty-eighth  psalm  l>eing  then  sung, 
the  l>ell  is  marked  With  seven  other  crosses,  during 
which  the  priest  honors  the  bell  with  a  sort  of  baptism, 
consecrating  it  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  naming 
some  particular  saint,  who  stands  god&tfaer  to  the 
Iwli,  and  from  thst  time  it  l>ear8  his  name.  It  is  then 
perfumed  with  incense  and  myrrii,  wtiicii,  in  a  prayer 
used  on  the  occasion,  u  called  tkt  dew  o/Ae  Hoi^  Ghott. 
For  the  (tall  forms,  see  Migne,  LMwrj^  Caihi^qm,  p. 
868;  Boissonnet,  DuA.  det  Cerimome$,  I,  886.  The 
practice  of  consecndng  and  baptizing  belb  is  a  mod- 
em invention.  Baronlns  relSsrs  the  origin  to  the  time 
of  John  Xlll,  A.D.  968,  who  consecrated  the  great' 
i>ell  of  the  Lateran  Church,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
John.  The  practice,  however,  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed  at  an  earlier  period ;  for  in  the  capitviorv  of 
Charles  the  Great  it  is  censured  and  prohibited.  The 
ritnals  of  the  Romanists  tall  tie  that  the  consecration 
of  bells  is  designed  to  represent  that  of  pastors ;  that 
the  ablution,  followed  by  unction,  expresses  the  sanc- 
tification  acquired  by  Iwptism ;  the  seven  crosses  show 
tliat  pastors  should  exceed  the  rest  of  Christians  In 
the  gracea  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  as  the  smoke 
of  the  perfume  rises  in  the  trail,  and  fills  it,  so  a  pas- 
tor, adorned  with  the  fulness  of  God's  spiiit,  receives 
the  perttame  of  the  vows  and  prayers  of  the  Mthfbl. 

The  ToLLiKO  of  bells  at  fkinerals  is  an  old  practice. 
It  was  a  snperstttioos  notion  tbat  evil  spirits  were 
hovering  round  to  make  a  prey  of  departing  souls, 
and  tbat  the  tolling  of  l>elU  struck  them  with  terror. 
In  the  Council  of  Cologne  it  is  said,  "  Let  bells  be 
blessad,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  charcb  militant,  by 
which  the  people  are  assembled  to  bear  the  word  of 
God,  the  cler^  to  announce  bis  mercy  1^  day,  and 
his  truth  in  their  nocturnal  vigils ;  that  by  their  sound 
tlie  &itbful  may  be  invited  to  prayers,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  them  may  be  increased."  The 
fathers  have  also  maintained  that  dnmons,  afiHghted 
by  the  sound  of  bells  calling  Christians  to  prayer, 
would  flee  away,  and  when  tbey  fled  the  persons  of 
the  fiiithftU  would  bo  secure;  that  the  destruction  of 
ll^'btnings  and  whirlwinds  would  be  averted,  and  the 
spu-its  of  the  iiarm  defeated.  Darand  says,  in  his 
Rtaionale  of  the  Roman  Church,  "that  for  ex|riring 
persons  belb  must  tie  tolled,  that  people  may  put  up 
their  prayers.  This  must  bo  done  twice  for  a  woman 
and  thrice  for  a  man  j  for  ui  eccleitiastic  as  many 
times  as  he  had  orders;  and  at  the  conclusion  a  peal 
of  all  the  bells  must  be  ^ven,  to  distinguish  the  qual- 
ity of  the  persons  for  whom  the  people  are  to  ofl^r  up 
their  prayera."  The  uses  of  bells,  according  to  the 
Romish  idea,  are  summed  up  in  the  Avowing  distich, 
often  inscribed  on  t>ells : 

Laudo  Dmm  verum;  pUbm  rxteo;  emfjreqo  eUrum: 
Ik/Uftawploro;  putem/vgo;  /estagtU  honoro." 

<'  I  praise  the  true  Ood ;  I  call  the  people ;  I  assemble 
the  deigy;  I  lament  the  dead;  I  drive  away  infec- 
tion ;  I  honor  the  f^vals."  The  following  are  the 
names,  kinds,  and  offices  of  bells  used  in  churches  and 
"religious  houses:"  1.  SqaiOa  or  seato,  a  litUe  beU 
hung  in  the  refectory,  near  the  abbot's  seat,  which  he 
ranK  to  signify  the  end  of  the  repast.  It  was  also 
used  to  procure  silence  when  there  was  too  much  noise. 
8.  Cymbalum,  used  in  the  cloister.  3.  Nbia,  in  the 
cbwr.  4.  Campono,  in  the  Campanile  (q.  v.);  periiapB 


I  used  when  there  was  only  one  dntreb-belL  6.  SIgmm, 

'  in  the  church-tower.  The  Can^aita  $a»cta,  volgariT 
I  called  in  tlie  country  the  "  Sance-t>ell,"  was  run?  wbta 
!  the  priest  said  the  Sanctua,  sancfus,  aancbu,  Domim 
Daa  AAaoth.  Matthew  Paris  says  that  it  was  ItarfaU- 
den  to  ring  the  bells  during  a  period  of  motmuBg. 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  retaina  to  this  day  the  cas- 
tom  of  not  aufftring  the  bells  to  sound  daring  tlie  pe- 
riod from  Good  Friday  to  Easter  Day.  Fcr  an  amai- 
ing  p^MT  on  "Bells,"  see  Southey's  Doctor,  voL  L— 
Bergier,  s.  v.  "Cloche ;"  Kngham,  Orig.  Ecdu.  bk. 
viii,  ch.  vii,  §  16 ;  Hartene,  De  Ani.  Ecdtt.  Airi&w,  t 
ii;  London,  Ecda.  Dictiimarg,  a.  v.  "Bells;"  Cok- 
man,  Anaeni  CkrittianiUf,  ch.  xiii,  %  9;  <tmrttH$  &- 
viae  (Lond.),  Oct.  1864,  art.  IL 

BeU,  Andrew,  D.D.,htventorofwbatiscalleddtt  ; 
LcmcaUerim  School  Sg^em,  was  Ura  at  8l  Andrew's, 
1762,  and  educated  at  tin  Univardliy  tbore.  Taki^ 
Mdera  In  the  Church  of  Eogland,  be  wm  tcp^xAataA 
chAplain  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  minister  of  St.  Mary's 
church  at  Madras.  Here  he  commenced  instmcting 
gratuitously  the  orphan  children  of  the  military  asy- 
lum, and  made  the  first  attempt  at  the  system  of  m-  : 
twd  instruction.  On  his  return  to  Eni^and  be  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1797,  An  ExptriwtaU  made  at  tie 
Male  Aigbm  at  Madras,  tuggatiMg  a  Sgetem  bg  wUdl  a 
School  or  Familg  vuuf  iatck  ittelf  mder  the  ngxrimttnd-  i 
enee  of  the  Matter  or  Paremi.  Tlie  pamphlet  atttact»l  i 
bat  little  attention  ontil,  in  the  following  year,  Joseph  i 
Lancaster  opened  a  school  in  Soathwark  for  poor  diil- 
dren,  suppwted  l>y  sniwcriptkm,  and  conducted  upoa 
thissystem.  It waa lo nooeuftd that dmilar tebools 
were  eatabllabed  daewhere.  The  edocatioD  of  tiie 
poor  tielng  undertaken  on  so  large  a  scale  by  a  aecta- 
rian,  the  subscribers  being  also  in  the  main  diasidwrts 
from  the  Church  of  England,  caused  some  alarm  hi  the 
leading  members  of  that  church.  Bell  was  oppOMd 
to  Lancaster,  and  in  1607  was  employed  to  eatatdisk  I 
schools  where  the  Cbitrcb  doctrine  would  be  taagfat, 
and  to  prepare  Iwoks  for  them.  Funds  were  provided, 
and  the  rhraby,  hy  sttmulating  bodi  parties  to  exer- 
tion, resulted  bi  nothing  but  good;  tiiough  the  par- 
ticular  feature,  that  of  mutual  instmctioa  with  lbs 
help  of  a  master  only,  has  lieen  found  to  require  my 
material  modifications.  Dr.  Bell,  as  a  r«wu4  ftr  hto 
labors,  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster.  He 
died  at  Cheltenham,  January  28, 1832,  leaving  over 
f 600,000  for  educational  pnipoees.— £iiyUl  CyfJ^twHa. 

Bell,  WlUiam,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  ban 
about  1781,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Cdlege, 
Cambridge.  He  became  prel>endaiy  of  St.  Paul's,  ud 
throughout  a  long  life  was  noted  for  his  piety,  leant- 
ing,  and  t>enevolence.  In  1810  be  founded  new 
scholarships  at  Cambridge  for  the  benefit  of  aoni  of 
poor  clergymen.  He  died  at  Westminster  in  I8I& 
His  writings  include  An  Inqtnrg  into  tie  divine  Mimm 
of  John  the  Baptiet  and  ofChrat  (Lond.  1761,  8vo;  3d 
ed.  1810);  i>'/eiioe  of  Revelation  (1756, 8vo);  AmAar. 
ib/,  Nature,  and  Devyn  ofAe  Lord'e  Striper  (1780, 8vo); 
Semont  on  varioui  iSMeett  (Lond.  1817,  S  vols.  8to). 
— Dariing,  (>efep«iia£ibfii^^  SS8;  IHiban, 
JXcUoiuay  ofAuiAora,  i,  161, 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.  In  the  Romish  ChuRh 
the  ceremony  of  excommunication  was  fomoly  st- 
tended  with  great  solemnity.    Lamps  or  candlet  were 
extinguislied  by  tieing  thro  mi  on  the  ground,  widi  sn 
imprecation  that  those  against  whom  tlie  excoounuoi- 
cation  was  prononnced  mi^t  be  eztingoialnd  l^tk  i 
judgment  of  God.   The  snmmona  to  attend  this  cos-  i 
mony  was  given  by  the  ringing  of  a  fteO^  and  the  cnrsH  I 
accompanying  It  were  prononnced  out  of  a  booh     Ae  I 
priest.    Hence  the  phrase  of ' '  cursing  by  beH,  book,  i 
and  candle."    The  following  account,  from  the  srti-  j 
cles  of  the  General  Great  Curse,  found  at  Cantertnuy 
A.D.  1662,  as  it  is  set  down  by  Thomas  Becon,  ia  tb 
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Bdemnly  tfaimdered  out  once  in  every  qoarteF—that  is, 
u  the  old  book  eaith  *  The  Fyttt  Sondny  of  Ad- 
Tvnt,  at  com}>iig  of  our  Lord  Jhesn  Cryst :  The  fyrst 
Sonday  of  Lcnteen :  The  Sonday  in  the  Feste  of  the 
Tiynvte:  and  Sonday  within  the  Utas  (Octaves)  of 
the  Blessed  Vyrgin  onr  Lady  St  Mar}'.'  At  which 
A<rtion  the  Prelate  stands  in  the  Pulpit  in  his  AuRn, 
the  Cross  being  lifted  op  before  him,  and  the  Candles 
lighted  on  botii  sides  of  it,  and  begins  thtu, '  By  An- 
tbority  God,  Fadw,  Son,  and  Holy-Ghost,  and  the  glo- 
rioos  Mother  and  Mayden,  onr  Lady  St.  Hary,  and  the 
Blessed  Apostles  Peter,  and  Panl,  and  all  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  Confessors,  Vyrgyne,  and  the  hallows  of  God ; 
All  tbos  byn  accursed  that  purchases  Writts,  or  Let- 
ters of  any  Leud  Court,  or  to  let  the  Proccsse  of  the 
Law  of  Holy  Chirch  of  Causes  that  longen  skilfully  to 
Christen  Court,  the  which  should  not  be  demed  by  none 
otlier  Law .  And  all  that  maliciously  bereave n  Holy 
Chirch  of  her  right,  or  ro&ken  Holy  Chirch  lay  fee, 
that  is  hallcved  and  Blessed.  And  also  all  tbos  that 
for  malyce  or  wratbe  of  Phtsou,  Ticare,  or  Priest,  or 
of  any  other,  or  for  WTongfiill  covetyse  of  himself  witb- 
bolden  ri^tfol  Tyths,  and  O^rings,  Rents,  or  Mortu* 
aries  from  her  own  Parish  CliirGb,  and  by  way  of 
coTc^se  ftls  lyche  taking  to  God  the  worse,  and  to 
hemaclf  the  better,  or  eke  torn  him  Into  another  use, 
then  hem  oweth.  For  all  Cbrj'sten  Man  and  Women 
been  bard  bound  on  pain  of  deadly  Sin,  not  onlyche  by 
ordinance  of  Han,  but  both  in  the  ould  Law,  and  also 
in  the  new  Law,  for  to  pay  trnlyche  to  God  and  holy 
Chirch  the  Tyth  part  of  ^1  manner  of  encrease  that 
tbey  winnen  trnlyche  by  the  Grace  of  God,  both  with 
hrr  travell,  and  alsoe  with  her  era  flea  whatsoe  they  be 
tmhr  gotten.'  And  then  concludes  all  with  the  Cnne 
it  pelf,  thus,  *  And  now  by  Authoritle  aforesaid  we  De- 
notiace  all  tfaoa  accnrsyd  that  are  so  fbnnden  guylUe, 
end  all  tbos  that  maintaine  hem  in  her  Sins  or  gy  ven 
hem  hereto  either  help  or  councell,  soe  they  be  depart- 
ed froe  God,  and  all  boli  Chirch :  and  that  they  have 
aoe  part  of  the  Passyon  of  onr  I<ord  Jhesa  Ciyst,  ae 
of  noe  SaennientB,  ne  no  part  of  the  Pnyers  among 
Christen  Folk :  Bat  that  tfa^  be  accuiwd  of  God, 
and  of  the  Chirch,  firoe  the  sole  of  her  Foot  to  the 
crown  of  her  hede,  sleaping  and  waking,  sitting  and 
standing,  and  in  all  her  Words,  and  in  all  her  Werks ; 
hot  if  tbey  have  noe  Grace  of  God  to  amend  hem  here 
io  thia  Lyfe,  for  to  dwell  in  the  pain  of  Hell  for  ever 
witboutoi  End  :  Fiat :  Flat  Doe  to  the '  Boke  : 
Quench  the  Candles :  lUng  the  Bell :  Amen,  Amen.' 
And  then  the  Book  is  clipped  together,  the  Candles 
Idown  out,  and  the  Bella  rung,  with  a  moat  dreadful 
noise  made  by  the  Congregation  {Hresent,  bewailing  the 
accursed  perttons  concerned  in  that  Black  Doom  pro- 
noonced  against  them.'* 

Bellamy,  Josbph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  New  Eng- 
land divine,  was  bom  at  New  Cbeabiie,  Conn.,  1719, 
and  ^sdnated  at  Tale  College  1785.  He  began  to 
preach  at  18,  and  in  1740  was  ordwned  pastor  of  the 
chnrdi  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.  In  the  great  revival 
which  soon  after  spread  over  New  England,  be  was 
widely  useful  as  an  itinerant  OTangelist.  His  later 
>'ears  were  spent  (in  addition  to  his  pastoral  labors)  in 
teaching  theology  to  students,  who  resorted  to  him  in 
mmbers.  He  was  aeenstomed  to  give  his  pufnls  a  set 
of  qnestions,  and  also  lists  of  books  on  the  sul^ectsof 
the  qoesttons ;  they  were  afterward  made  toi^cs  of  ex- 
amhution  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  essays  or 
sermons  by  the  pupil.  Many  of  the  most  prominent 
divines  of  New  England  in  the  last  generation  were 
Bellamy's  students.  He  waa  less  successful  as  a  writer 
than  at  a  teadirr,  thon^  some  of  his  books  are  still 
pobUabed.  HbTVveA^i^d'efmratal  (Boston,  1750) 
went  through  many  editions  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  He  also  published  Thrron,  PauUtnu, 
md  Atpfoia,  or  LeOen  and  Dialogrues  upon  the  Nature 
of  lavt  to  God,  etc.  (1759) ;  an  Etfyy  on  the  XtOvre  and 
Gitoy  of  ike  Go^  of  Jenu  Chriit,  etc.  (1762);  7^ 
A  A  A 


Jlalf-aag  CovenaU  ^769) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons,  with  various  controversial  pamphlets,  all  of 
which  may  be  found  In  his  Worh  (N.  T.  1811,  8  vols. 
8vo ;  2d  ed.  Boston,  2  vols.  8vo),  with  memoir.  A 
careful  review  of  his  writings,  by  Dr.  Woodbridge,  is 
f^ven  in  the  Literary  and  Tbeol^Kal  Reviete,  ii,  58. — 
Sprague'  Aim.  i,  504.  See  New  England  Tubolooy. 

BeUannine,  Robebt,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Cap- 
na,  was  bom  at  Monte  Pnldano,  in  Tuscany,  October 
4,  1542,  being  nephew,  on  his  mcrther's  aide,  of  Pope 
Marcellus  II.  IHs  &tfaer,  intending  trim  for  civil  life, 
sent  him  to  the  Dniversity  of  Padua ;  but  the  bent  of 
his  mind  was  toward  theology,  and  in  1560  he  entered 
the  sodety  of  the  Jesuits.  His  remarkable  talents  and 
pn^ress  in  knowledge  induced  his  superiors  to  order 
him  to  preach  while  as  yet  be  was  only  a  deacon ;  and 
at  Mondovi,  Florence,  Padoa,  and  Lonvain,  bis  talents 
as  a  preacher  w«e  first  known.  In  1569  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  year  following  lec- 
tured on  theology  at  Lonvain,  being  the  first  Jesuit 
who  had  done  so.  He  preached  also  In  Latin  with 
great  repute.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  1576,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  appointed  him  lecturer  in  controversial 
divinity  in  the  new  college  (Coltejfitm  Jimiamo^  which 
he  had  just  founded ;  and  j^ztus  V  sent  him  with  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  into  n^nce,  In  the  time  of  the  Leagoe, 
to  act  as  theologian  to  that  legation,  in  case  any  con- 
troversy should  arise  with  the  Protestants,  for  wliich 
his  studies  during  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands  had 
eminently  fitted  him.  In  1598  be  was  elevated  to  tl>e 
purple  by  Clement  VIIT,  and  in  1601  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Capua.  This  see  he  held  only  four  years, 
and  resigned  it  on  being  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vat- 
ican, refusing  to  retain  a  bishoiffic  at  which  he  conld 
not  reside.  He  would  have  been  elected  pope  had  not 
the  cardinals  feared  the  degree  of  power  which  the 
Jesuits  might  have  attained  with  one  of  their  body  on 
the  papal  throne.  BeUannine  died  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 16*21,  aged  sixty-nine,  with  the  reputation  of 
lieing  one  of  the  most  learned  ccmtroversialists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  curious  that  the  ihvorite  maxim  of  such 
an  acute  and  learned  contnmrNalist  was,  "that  an 
ounce  of  peace  is  worth  a  pound  of  victory."  The 
chief  work  of  Bellarmine  is  his  Body  of  Controeerty 
("  De  Controversiis  Cbristiann  lidei,"  etc.),  first  print- 
ed at  Ingoldstadt,  In  8  vols,  fol.,  1587-88-90.  Another 
edition,  corrected  by  himself,  appeared  at  Venice, 
wUch  was  reprinted  at  Vvt\A  in  1602.  In  1608  an- 
other edition  (that  of  the  Ttiadel^%)  was  put  forth  at 
Paris,  corrected  and  augmented  upon  a  ^emoir  pub- 
lished by  tlie  author  at  Rome  in  1607,  entitled  Recog- 
nUio  Ubrorum  omnium  R.  B.  ab  ipso  edifa.  In  tbte 
celebrated  work  Bellarmine  generally  lays  down  the 
positions  of  his  adversaries  ftirly,  without  concealing 
their  strength — a  candor  which,  as  Mosbeim  says,  lias 
exposed  him  to  the  reproaches  of  many  writers  of  his 
own  communion ;  andas,attbe  same  time,be  states  tiw 
ctitims  and  dogmas  of  Botdo  unreservedly  he  b  a  much 
better  source  of  information  as  to  real  Roman  doctrine 
than  such  advocates  as  Bossuet  and  H{)hler.  Of  this 
celelirated  work  vol.  i  contains  three  general  contro- 
versies :  (1.)  On  the  Word  of  God,  which,  he  says,  is 
either  written  or  unwritten;  the  written  word  Is  con- 
tained in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  the  canontdfy 
of  winch  he  defends.  He  maintains  that  the  Char<A 
alone  is  the  lawful  interpreter.  (2.)  Of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  Church ;  in  which  he  proves  the  di- 
vinity of  onr  Lord  against  the  Arlans;  defends  thu 
Triniitv !  establbhes  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  justifies  the  addition  of  the  word  FilioqM  to  th'.> 
Cr«ed.  (8.)  Of  the  Soveragn  Pontiff,  where  be  main- 
tains that  the  government  of  the  Church  Is  purely 
monarcbical ;  that  St  Peter  was  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  popes  succeed  him  in  that  quali^ ;  that 
they  are  infallible  in  their  dogmatic  Judgments ;  that 
they  have  an  indirect  power  over  the  temporal  author- 
ity of  kings,  etc.   Vol.  U  [5^^^^  it-) 
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Of  tlie  Conndls  and  the  Cburcb :  among  general  ' 
Councils  he  nckons  eighteen  approved,  eight  dinp- 1 
proved,  ud  dx  only  partly  approved  (among  wblcfa 
are  Frankfort,  Constance,  and  Banle),  and  one  (Pisa, 
1609)  neither  approved  nor  disapproved.  Be  gives  to 
the  pope  the  authority  to  convoke  and  approve  conn> 
cils,  and  makes  him  snperior  to  a  general  coancil.  In 
the  third  ttook  he  treats  of  the  visibility  and  indefecti- 
bility  of  the  Chnrch,  and  of  the  Notes  of  the  Church. 
(2.)  Of  Che  If  embers  of  the  Church,  viz.,  clerlu,  monlv, 
and  laymen.  O.)  Of  the  Chnrch  is  Pnrgstoiy:  In 
this  be  states,  and  endeavors  to  prove,  the  Soman  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  (4.)  Of  the  Church  THiunphant, 
reUting  to  the  beatitude  and  worship  of  the  saints. 
Vol.  iii  relates  to  the  sacraments  in  general  and  in  par^ 
ticular ;  and  vol.  iv  treats  of  origins!  sin ;  the  necessi- 

of  grace,  free-will,  justJfication ;  the  merit  of  good 
works,  espeeially  of  prayer,  bstiitft  and  alnu-givlng ; 
various  matters  disputed  among  the  acholastic  theolo- 
gians, etc.  Besides  these  works,  we  have  of  Bellar^ 
mine  8  vols.  fol.  of  Opera  Divena,  pabltshed  at  Co- 
logne in  1617,  containing,  1.  CommaUariet  on  tie 
Ptnlms,  and  Sermnu: — 2.  A  Trealue  of  EcHeriajtical 
Writers  (often  reprinted) : — 8.  Trtati$et  on  the  TVotu- 
kUim  of  the  Empire;  cm  IndbdgeneeM;  Ae  Wenhip  of 
Imofffj  (against  the  synod  of  ^ils);  and  on  tkejudg- 
WKtU  on  a  book  entiUtd  Ae  "Concord  nf  the  IxUkeranM," 
Also,  4.  Four  WrUingt  on  tie  Affinrt  of  Veni<x: — 5. 
Tko  Writingi  affmnttJama / of  Etyitmd: — 6.  A'TVeo- 
tite,  De  ptAeHaU  swnasi  pontijtcit  in  rrbta  temporalibut, 
again^  William  Barclay,  condemned  in  1610  igr  the  Pat' 
SameWt: — 7.  Some  Devotional  Pirces: — 8.  Trtotieet  on 
tie  DutUt  of  Biihop$  (reprinted  at  Wortburg  in  I74S, 
4to):— 8.  His  CateMtm,  or  Cftrufwn  Doctrine,  vblch 
baa  been  translated  into  many  ^flferent  langnages :  it 
was  suppressed  at  Vienna  b}'  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa. In  his  treatise  De  poteslate  nmmi  Ponti^ia  eon^ 
tra  Bardmtm  (Rom.  1610,  8vo),  he  muntains  the  in- 
direct temporal  authority  of  the  pope  over  princes  and 
governments.  The  best  edition  of  his  whole  works  is 
that  of  Cologne,  1620  (7  toIb.  fol.).  The  De  Contra. 
verms  was  reprinted  at  Rome,  1882-40  (4  vols.  4to). 
A  good  Life  of  Bellarmine  is  given  in  Rule's  Cde- 
brated  JetmU  (Lond.  1854,  8  vols.  I8mo).  An  Italian 
biography  of  Bellarmine,  based  on  bis  aatoljiography, 
was  published  by  Fuligatti  (Rome,  1624).  See  also 
Frizon,  Vie  du  Cardinal  Bellarmin  (Nancy,  1708,  4to) ; 
Kiceron,  MimMru,  vol.  xxxi ;  Bayle,  Diet.  Crit.  s.  v. ; 
Bellarmine's  Nota  ofthit  Church  Refwled  (Ix>nd.  1840, 
8v«) ;  Hoefer,  Siog.  Genirale,  v,  222  ^  Herzog,  ReaU 
Ewr^klcpddie,  s.  v. ;  Landon,  EccUt.  Diet,  ii,  1 28. 

Bellay,  Jeak  otr,  an  eminent  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  in  1492 ;  was  made  bishop  of  Bayonne,  and  in 
1S32  bishop  of  Paris.  In  1688  be  returned  from  Eng- 
land, whither,  in  1S27,  ha  bad  been  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Henry  VIII,  who  was  tbea  on  tbe  pdnt  of  a  rup- 
ture with  Uie  court  of  Rome,  bat  who  promised  Da 
Bellay  that  he  would  not  take  tbe  final  step  provided 
that  he  were  allowed  time  to  defend  himself  by  his 
proctor.  Du  Bellay  hastened  to  Home,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1584,  and  obtained  the  required  delay  fTom 
Clement  VIl,  which  he  sent  instantly  by  a  courier  to 
England;  but  the  courier  not  returning  by  the  day 
fixed  by  the  pope,  sentence  of  ezcommnnicatkm  was 
pronounced  against  Henry,  and  bis  Mngdom  liUd  un> 
der  an  interdict,  m  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Du 
Bellay,  at  the  instigation  of  the  asentfi  of  Charles  V. 
The  courier  arrived  two  days  afterward.  In  1585  tbe 
bishop  was  made  cardinal,  and  served  Francis  I  so  ef- 
fectually as  bis  lieutenant  general  (!)  that  he  made  bim 
successively  Iriahop  of  Limoges  (1541),  archttishop  of 
Bwdeanx  (1544),  and  bishop  of  Mans  (1546).  After 
the  death  of  Frauds  Du  Bellar  was  superseded  hy  tbe 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  retired  to  Rome,  when  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  died  Fehniaiy  16tb, 
1560  Bellay  was  a  friend  of  letters,  nnd  united  with 
Bndaeus  in  urging  Francis  I  to  establish  the  College  i 


de  France.  He  wrote  Pomg,  printed  by  Stcphn* 
(1560);  Epitlola  Apehpetica  (1543,  8vo):'and  nan 
letters.— Awy.  C/iHr.ton.iv,p.M;  Niceron,ifMm0OL 
tom.XTi;  Hoofer,         C^^ufa,  v, 927. 

Bellegmrde,  Oabriel  lOn  Bae  de,  a  Fknct 
theologian,  was  bom  Oct.  17,  1717.  He  was  «rij- 
mode  canon  of  Lyons,  but  his  Port-Royalism  and 
severe  principles  shut  him  out  tnm  preferment  ani 
lost  him  his  canonry.  He  retired  to  Holland,  when 
he  collected  Memmre*  ntr  rhistmn  de  la  L'nipn. 
itm  doM  Isff  Pay  Bom  (4  toU.  12mo,  1765).  He  abo 
wrote  VBixUnrt  lArigit  de  FEgtim  d'UtnM  (ITffi, 
12mo) ;  editsd  the  works  of  Van  Espon,  with  a  lifr 
(Lyons,  5  vols.  fol.  1778),  and  a  complete  editioa  ef 
the  works  of  Amanld  (Lausanne,  1775-82,  with  pi^- 
aces,  notes,  etc.,  46  vols.  In  4to).— Hoete-,  Bay.  Gimi- 
mfc,  V,  238. 

Bellegarde,  Jean  Baptlete  Morvan  de,  ■ 

laborious  F>«ncb  writer,  known  as  the  Abbi  de  BtBt- 
garde,  was  bom  at  Pibyriac,  August  SOtb,  IHiB.  He 
was  a  Jesuit  16  years,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  so- 
ciety on  account  of  his  Cartesianiam.  He  translated 
the  Letters  and  Sermons  of  Basil,  tbe  Sennmia  of  Af- 
terius,  the  Moralia  of  Ambrose,  many  of  the  work*  of 
Leo,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  tbe  Imita- 
tio  Chritti  and  other  works  of  Thomaa  k  Kempis,  ami 
various  other  writinr^  His  tranalationB  betray  gmt 
negligence.  He  died  AprU  26, 1784.— Hoefer,  »>s 
Gentmle,  v,  38. 

BeUegarde,  OotaTe  de,  a  Frendi  pnlata,  wv 
bom  in  1585,  and  nominated  to  the  archlnshopric  of 
Sens  in  1623.  He  maintained  with  firmness  the  im- 
munities of  the  French  clergy  at  the  Assembly  of 
Mantes  in  1640,  and  was  exiled  by  tbe  o^nded  coart 
In  l(i39  be  subfcribed  the  condemnation  of  tbe  tvo 
works  entitled  TnaU  da  Dnitt  et  Uberiia  de  CEgStf 
GulUcane,  and  Pmres  of  the  same  rights  and  libertin. 
He  approved  and  defended  tbe  sentiments  of  AmauM 
expressed  in  bis  book  De  lafrequente  Commnion,  He 
wrote  St.  AvguMtiiuit  per  te  yptitm  decent  CttfAofirM  f 
rincens  Pdagianot,  and  died  In  1646, — ^Hoefer,  iK^. 
Gfntrait,  v,  239. 

BeUermami,  Joraitx  Joachuc,  a  German  thm- 
lo^pan,  was  bora  at  Erfurt  on  Sept.  23, 1754.  After 
finishing  bis  studies  at  tbe  ITnlversi^  cS  (Jflttingea 
he  accepted  In  1778  a  position  as  a  private  tntw  is 
Rua^  On  his  return  in  1782  be  became  pofessor 
of  theology  In  the  Universi^  of  Erfurt.  Alter  the 
suppression  of  this  university  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  director  of  one  of  the  colleges  ("gymnasia"),  xai 
was  at  the  same  time  appmnted  extraordinary  profess- 
or at  the  Universi^  and  consistorial  cooneiUor.  Ht 
died  Oct.  25, 1821.  He  Is  the  author  of  numennf 
philological  and  theological  works.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  latter  are  ffan^ck  der  bibRtchen  IMentar 
(Erfurt,  4  vols.  1787):  Yeratehamier  M^rikderBtbrMr 
(Berlin,  1818);  NaehrichUa  ata  dem  AUerOamt  ibr 
Estaeer  md  l^  apeuten  (Beriio,  1831);  Urim  n»i 
T^mmim,  iUeeten  Cemmen  (Berlin,  1824)^  Ctkf 
die  Gettmen  der  Alien  nut  dem  Abraxi^bildt  (I  psm- 
phlets,  Berlin,  1817--*}9).— Bn>ckhau8,C!pm«raifiMfe> 
icoa,  s.  V. ;  Hoefbr,  Bioffre^iie  Ginhale,  t,  251 

BeUe-vue,  Abmakd  dk,  a  Dominican,  who  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  theology  about  1325,  and  w 
made  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  in  1327.  He  died 
in  1834,  and  left  ninet^'-eight  Cc^irencti  on  tkPiaiM! 
(Paris,  1619;  Lyons,  1525;  Brixen,  1610),  with  tha  ti- 
tle, "^emonu  plane  DiM."  Also  a  collection  d 
Prayert,  and  Medltalimu  on  the  life  of  cm-  Lord  iMsjr- 
ence,  150S). — Landon,  Bed.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Bellowa  (HBO,  mappu'&dt,  Uneerf  Sept^ 
nrp)  only  occurs  in  Jcr.  vi,  29.  and  with  reftrac  <" 
the  costing  of  metal.  As  fires  in  tbe  East  are  al«sn 
of  wood  or  charcoal,  a  snfficiAit  heat  for  ardiaaiy  pw- 
pc^ies  is  soon  raised  by  the  help  of  taas,  and  the  a.«  of 
bellows  is  conlDtfdzte  i^e.j«tk«es^aiMtaL  ^ 
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ras  the  cam  uidfliitlj ;  asd  in  tiie  mural  paintings  of 
S^sjrpt  w«  observe  no  bellows  bat  each  aa  are  used  for 
he  torgo  cr  fonuM.  They  occar  aa  earij  aa  the  time 
*t  Moses,  being  represented  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  whicb 
>e&ra  the  name  of  Thothmes  III.  They  consiited  of 
I  leathern  l>ag  secnred  and  fitted  into  a  tnana,  from 
vhich  a  long  pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind  to 
he  fire.  They  were  wcrked  by  the  feet,  the  operator 
Aanding  npon  them,  with  one  under  each  foot,  and 
iresnng  them  alternately,  while  he  pnlled  np  each  ex> 
masted  Bkin  with  a  etriog  he  held  in  his  hand.  In 
me  instanoe,  it  is  observed  from  the  painting  that 
Then  the  man  left  the  bellows  they  were  raised  as  if 
illed  with  air,  and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of 
ihe  valve.  The  earliest  specimens  seem  to  have  been 
(imply  of  reed,  tippe<l  with  a  metal  point  to  resist  the 
iction  of  the  fire  (Wilkinson's  Ane.  I^/gptkau,  01, 838). 


t  I  m 

Two  Fotms  of  uictent  Egyptian  Bellows. 
O,  b>  ifct  tbe  leather  case;  c,  t,  the  pfpea  conveyinfc  the  wind  to 
the  fire:  (f,m,theflre;  A,  9, diaicoBl ;  k  la  rklaed  as  If  Aill 
of  air;  t,fi,r,crudblea. 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (//.  xviii,  470)  speaks 
of  20  fvaat  in  the  forge  of  Hephestus,  and  they  are 
mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors  (Smith's  Did. 
of  Ckut.  Ant,  B.  V.  Follls).  The  ordinary  hand-bellows 
now  used  for  small  fires  in  Egypt  are  a  sort  of  bag 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  kid,  with  an  opening  at  one  end 
(lUcs  the  mootb  of  a  common  carpet  bag),  where  the 
skin,  ia  sewed  upon  two  pieces  of  wood ;  and  these  be- 
ing pnlled  apart 'by  the  hands  and  doaed  again,  the 
bag  is  pressed  down,  and  the  air  thus  fioeed  thnmgh 
the  pipe  at  the  other  end. 

Bolloy,  Jeav  Baptiste  db,  cardlnal-arcbbishop 
of  Paris,  was  bora  October  9th,  1709,  at  Moranglbs, 
near  Senlla.  He  entered  the  Church  at  an  early  age, 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Beauvais,  aod  in  1751  became 
bislx^  of  Gland^vas.  He  was  deputed  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  tbft  deigy  in  1756,  where  be  sided  with  the 
moderate  prelates,  or  FeuiUaatM,  as  they  were  called, 
ftt>m  their  leader,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
who  was  minister  de  lafadUe  dtt  binificet.  The  oppo- 
site party  were  called  Thmtinet,  from  the  old  hishop 
of  Mirepoix,  who  belonged  to  that  order.  M.  Belloy 
WM  aftennrd  made  Irishop  of  Martdllfls,  which  dio> 
ceae  be  governed  for  forty-five  years.  The  nrvolndon 
drove  him  into  redrement  at  Clumbly,  near  his  native 
place,  where  be  lived  till  1802,  when  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
created  cardinal.  He  died  June  10th,  1608,  and  Napo- 
leon, who  permitted  his  burial  in  the  vanlt  of  tiii  pred- 


ecessors by  a  special  {oivHege,  desired  that  a  monu> 
ment  aho&ld  be  erected  '*to  testify  the  singular  con- 
sideration which  lie  had  Cor  his  episcopal  virtnes." — 
Biojf.  Univ.  torn.  Iv,  p.  1S8 ;  Landon,  £Sec&w.  IXeHonary, 

8.  v. 

BaUy  (uanally  103^,  le'ten,  .niiXi'a,  especially  the 
aomb;  also  0."^%  ta^'',  yaar^  espedally  the  btno- 
eU).  Among  the  Hebrews  and  most  andent  nations, 
the  belly  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  carnal  afl'ec' 
tiona,  as  being,  according  to  their  notions,  that  wliich 
first  partakes  of  sensual  pleasures  (TitiiB  i,  2 ;  Phil,  iii, 
9 ;  Rom.  xvi,  16).  It  is  used  likewise  symbolically 
for  the  heart,  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul  (Prov. 
xviii,  8;  xx,  27;  xxii,  18).  The  expression  embitter- 
mg  at  the  belly  signifies  all  the  train  of  evils  which 
may  come  upon  a  man  (Jer.  iv,  19;  ix,  15;  comp. 
Num.  xviii,  27).  The  "belly  of  hell"  signifies  the 
grave,  or  the  under  world.  It  is  a  strong  phrase  to 
express  Jonah's  dreadfhl  condition  in  the  deep  (Jon. 
ii,2). 

Bel'm^on  (BtKBtft  v.  r.  BfXftalft,  Vnlg.  Belma), 
a  place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaim  (Judith  vii,  S). 
Possibly  It  la  the  same  as  Belveh  (q,  v.),  though 
whether  this  is  the  case,  or,  indeed,  whether  either  of 
them  ever  had  any  le^  existence,  it  Is  at  present  im* 
possible  to  determine.  See  Jvdith.  The  Syriac  has 
Abd^mecAola, 

BelmaB,  Louis,  bishop  of  Cambray,  was  bom  at 
Hontr^  (Ande).  At  the  time  of  the  Re^-olution  he 
was  one  of  the  priests  wbo  took  the  oath  demanded  by 
"the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy."  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  die  "constitutional"  bishop 
of  Carcassonne,  andinlSOSUshopofCambray.  When 
Napoleon  was  crowned,  Belnus  rigned  a  formula  of 
retractation.  His  pastoral  letters  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  showed  him  to  be  a  very  devoted  partisan 
of  imperialism.  When,  according  to  the  Concordat  of 
1817,  Cambray  was  to  be  made  an  archbishopric,  the 
pope  opposed  it  on  acconnt  of  the  former  views  of  Bel- 
mas.  After  the  Revolution  of  18S0  the  government 
again  intended  to  make  Um  an  ardibisfaop,  but  the 
design  waa  once  more  abandoned  on  accohntofthe  op- 
position of  Rome.  In  1641  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
strongly  niging  sincere  Bubmission  to  and  recognition 
ofthe  government  of  Louie  Philippe.  This  letter  made 
a  profound  sensation  in  France,  and  greatly  offend- 
ed the  Legitimists.  Belmas  died  on  July  21, 1841,  at 
Cambray.  He  was  the  lust  ofthe  "  constitutionid" 
bishops. — See  Hoefer,  Buigraphie  Ginhxtle,  v,  290. 

Barmen  (BcX/ib/  v.  r.  BiX^ai'v  and  BcX/iai'/t; 
Tnlf;.  omits),  a  place  named  among  the  towns  of  Sa- 
maria as  lyii^  between  Bethhwon  uid  Jericho  (JudiOi 
iv,  4).  The  Hebrew  name  would  seem  to  have  been 
Ahd-mmm,  hot  the  only  place  of  that  name  in  the  0. 
T.  was  far  to  the  north  ofthe  locality  here  alluded  to. 
See  Ahbi^maim.  The  Syriac  verrion  baa  Abd-meko- 
lah,  which  is  more  consistent  with  the  context.  See 
Abbl-hbholah  ;  Bblkaim. 

Belonuuioy.   See  Diyuiatiox. 

Belpage,  Henbt,  D  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Seces* 
sion  Church  of  Scotland,  waa  bom  at  Falkirk,  Hay  24, 
1774,  where  his  fether  was  minister  of  the  Associate 
Church.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1786,  and  made  bis  tbeolo^cal  studies  under  Dr.  Law- 
son,  at  the  secession  seminary  in  Selkirk.    He  was 

j  licensed  to  preach  at  19,  and  was  tnrdained  as  colleague 
to  his  fiither  In  1794,  whom  he  succeeded  as  full  pas- 
tor in  1798.   His  pulpit  labors  were  very  successful ; 

I  he  WBS  one  ofthe  most  popular  and  useful  ministers 
ofthe  day  in  Scotland.  In  1814  he  published  Sncra- 
mentat  Addreiaea  and  Mediiaiintu  (12mo,  5th  edition, 
1841,  Edinb.);  in  1817,  Practical  Di$coargft  for  the 
Yowng  (8vo;  Be«ral  editiog^  Ifsu/e^ J^,^^^ 
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mfntallHtetmrmf^Mnet;  1922,  Stetdua  of  Life  and 
Ciamcler;  1828,  IHtcourtft  on  DomtMAo  Ufi  (1^); 
1826,  Diacmnes  to  th«  Aged;  besklet  a  number  of 
smaller  works,  eatechiniiB,  etc.  He  died  Sept.  16^ 
1834.— JamleMm,  CgdopadSa  ofRtHg.  Biograpl^,  p.  42. 

Belsham,  Thomas,  k  SocinUn  divine  of  note,  was 
born  at  Bedford,  England,  April  15,  1760.  In  1778 
be  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation 
at  Worcester,  ftvm  which,  however,  ho  removed  in 
1781  to  take  charge  of  the  Daventry  Academy.  Hen 
hia  scDtiments  underwent  a  change  so  for  that,  in 
1789,  he  avowed  bimseir  a  ITnlbirian  of  the  scbool  of 
Priestley.  He  resigned  his  stAon,  and  immediately 
took  charge  of  Hackney  College,  a  Unitarian  institu. 
tion,  whU'h  in  a  few  year^  snnk  for  want  of  funds. 
In  1805  he  became  minister  of  Essex  Street  Chapel, 
London,  where  be  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Humpetead,  Nov.  11,  1629.  After  Dr. 
Priestley  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  Unitarian- 
iam  in  England.  The  ''UnUariaa  Sodety  for 
moting  Cbrlstlan  Knowledge"  was  fbooded  at  bit  Bug< 
gestion.  He  aided  largely  in  preparing  tbo  In^irored 
Vrrsion  of  tlui  N.  T.  (Unitarian;  Lend.  1808,  8vo). 
Hia  principal  writings  are,  A  Cdm  Jnqitirg  into  the 
/Scripture  Doctrine  coucrming  the  Perton  of  Chritt.  etc. 
(Lond.  1811,  8vo):— i:CTifcn(  «  of  Ckrutiamtsf  .-—Epit- 
tkt  of  Paid  traodakd,  with  ExptMtim  and  Natet  (Lond. 
182-2,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Ditcomea  Doetrimi  and  Practical ; 
Rniew  of  American  Ututariamam  (1815,  8vo):  LtUert 
to  the  Buhop  of  Umdott  in  X'iwiication  of  the  Unitariatu 
(181.1,  8vo).  His  Life  and  Lettert,  by  J.  Williams,  was 
published  in  1883  (l^nd,  8vo). — Darling,  Caclop,  Biblio- 
ffraphicOfU^i  AMibom,  Didionars  of Authort,  i,  IGS ; 
Christian  E^ramiaer,  xv,  6S ;  Bennett,  Hist,  of  IHiaeat- 
ert  (Lond.  1839,  Sto). 

Belshas'sar  <Heb.  and  Chald.  BelAattttar'  [on 
the  BigBtf.  see  below],  "lltKQ^^ ;  Sept.  Ba\Taaap)  is 
the  name  fdvot  in  the  book  of  Daniel  to  the  last  Ung 
of  the  Chaldees,  nnder  whom  Babylon  was  taken  by 

«be  Medes  and  Persians  (chap,  t,  1 ;  vil,  1 ;  viit,  I), 
B.C.  538.  Herodotus  calls  this  king,  and  also  his  fa- 
ther, LfAynrtHiy  which  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of 
Xnbonwdus,  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  Be- 
rosns,  in  .Io(>eph.  crmtr,  Apioa.  i,  20.  Yet  in  Josephus 
iAnt.  X,  11,  2)  It  is  stated  that  Baltasar  was  called 
NabooHdel  by  the  Babylonians.  Nabona^vt  in  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Ncbonnku  in  Euseb.  Ckron.  Armen. 
i,  60  (flvm  Alexander  Polyhistor),  and  ytAamudoehu* 
in  Enseb.  Pntp.  Evang.  ix,  41  (from  Megastbenen),  are 
evidently  other  varieties  of  bis  name.  The  only  cir- 
cnm»tanreo  recorded  of  him  in  Bcriptare  are  his  im- 
pious fcaf>t  and  violent  death  (Dan.  t).  During  the 
period  that  the  Jews  were  in  captivi^  at  Babylon,  a 
variety  of  singular  events  concurred  to  prove  tiiat  the 
rins  which  brought  desolation  on  their  country,  and 
subjected  them  for  a  while  to  the  Babylonish  yoke,  had 
not  dissolved  that  covenant  relation  which,  as  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Jehovah  had  entered  into  with  them; 
and  that  any  act  of  indignity  perpetrated  against  this 
afflicted  people,  or  any  insult  cast  upon  the  nervice  of 
their  temple,  would  be  regarded  as  an  aflVont  to  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  not  sufi^red  to  pass  with  in> 
punity.  The  &te  of  Belshazzar  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this.  He  faad  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  the  case  of  his  ancestors  how  hateful  pride  is,  even 
in  royalty  itiielf ;  how  instantly  God  can  blast  the  dig- 
nity of  the  brightest  crown,  and  conseqnenUy,  bow 
much  the  prosperity  of  liings  and  the  stability  of  their 
thrones  depend  upon  acknowledging  that  "the  Host 
High  raleth  in  tlw  kingdom  of  men,  toA  giveth  it  to 
whomsoe\-er  he  will."  Bnt  this  solemn  lesson  was 
lost  upon  Belshazzar.  According  to  the  views  of 
some,  Tsaiah,  in  representing  the  Babylonian  dynasty 
as  the  scourge  of  Palestine,  styles  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
"serpent,"  Evil-Merodacfa  a  "cockatrice,"  and  Bel- 
sbazzara  "fiery  flying  serpent,"  the  wcHVt  of  all  (Isa. 


xiv,  4-29);  bnt  thai*  is  no  leasoo  tac  snppouagthe 
prophet  in  this  passage  to  allude  to  any  other  evou 
than  the  overthrow  <rf  the  miistinea  in  the  tine  at 
Hesekiah  (see  Henderson,  Comment,  in  loc). 

Tin  Scriptural  narrative  states  that  Belshazzar  wai 
warned  of  his  coming  doom  by  the  handwriting  on  ttw 
wall  that  was  inteipreted  by  Daniel,  and  was  slain 
during  a  splendid  feast  in  his  palace.  SimHsrly  Xeno- 
phon  {Cyrop.  vii,  6, 8)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Cyrus  in  the  night,  wbQe  the  inbaUtanta  we»  es- 
'  gaged  in  feasting  and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  wis 
killed.  On  the  other  band,  the  narratives  of  Boora' 
in  Josepbus  (^Aptoti,  i,  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i,  184 
ditTer  from  the  above  account  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars. Berosos  calls  the  last  king  of  Itabylon  Na- 
bonnedus  or  Nabonadtus  (jVotw-mt  or  ?iabo~ntAU,  L  e. 
Nti>o  Uetsa  or  malctt  praqtercmi),  and  says  that  in  the 
17th  year  <rf  fais  reign  Cynu  look  Babylon,  tbe  kin^ 
baviii)^  retired  to  the  neigfaboring  dty  of  Bondppns  or 
Borsippa  (Birs-i-Nimmd),  called  by  >nebnhr  (Zid. « 
j4nc.  Ifitt.  xii)  "the  Cbaldsan  Benares,  the  dty  in 
which  the  Cbaldsans  had  their  most  revered  ob^c<:ti 
of  religion,  and  where  they  cultivated  their  scfence," 
'  Being  blockaded  in  that  ci^,  Mabonnedtu  surendered, 
I  bis  life  was  spared,  and  a  [nincipslity  or  estate  gjven 
[to  him  In  Carmania,  where  he  died.  According  to 
I  Herodotus,  the  last  king  was  called  Labynetus,  a  name 
jeasy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabonnedus  of  Beresos, 
I  and  the  Nabannidocbus  of  Megagtbenes  (En»eb.  Prof, 
fivrmg.  ix,  41).  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Lahynetnii  in 
the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within  whi<b 
the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  blockade,  as  tber 
had  walls  300  feet  high  and  75  feet  thick,  forming  i 
square  of  16  miles  to  a  side,  and  had  stored  np  preri- 
ously  several  years'  provision.  Bnt  he  took  the  citv 
by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
and  then  marching  in  with  bb  whole  army  along  itn 
l)ed,  during  a  great  Babylonian  festival,  while  tbe  pe» 
pie,  feeling  perfecUy  secure,  were  scattered  over  tiie 
whole  city  in  reckless  amusement.  These  dismpsD- 
cies  have  lately  been  cleared  np  by  the  die«xveri»  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson ;  and  the  histories  of  pnAw 
writers,  far  from  ccmtradicting  the  script nral  nana- 
tive,  are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm  it.  In  18M  br 
deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  cylinders  foand  m 
the  rains  of  Um-Kir  (tbe  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldee*). 
containing  memorials  of  the  works  executed  1^  Na- 
honnedoB  ( Jiwr.  Sac,  Ui.  1854,  p.  252 ;  Jan.  UK). 
From  these  inscriptions  it  a|q>ears  that  die  ddest  sot 
of  Nabonnedus  was  called  Bel-thar-ttar,  and  sdnuttt') 
by  bis  (kther  to  a  share  In  the  govemraent.  Thi^ 
name  is  compounded  of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god),  Shr 
(a  kinffX  and  tbe  same  termination  as  in  NabopoU«fl'- 
Nebuchadorazor,  etc.,  and  Is  contracted  into  Bebbs^ 
zar.  Just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  tbe  same  termina- 
tion) is  formed  from  Nerg^baiezar.  In  a  coibbubJ- 
cation  to  tbe  Alhenaim,  No.  1877,  Sir  Henry  Ra^lnssg 
says,  "We  can  now  understand  bow  Bdehatnr,  sf 
joint- king  with  his  father,  may  have  been  gaverBor  of 
Babylon  when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  oomldiMd 
forces  of  the  Hedes  and  Perriana,  and  may  have  per- 
ished in  the  assault  which  followed ;  while  Nabona^a* 
leading  a  force  to  the  relief  of  tbe  place  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  In  Borsippa,  c^ntnlstivi: 
after  a  short  resistance,  and  being  subseqoentiy  as- 
signed, according  to  Beroeui,  an  honorable  retiremeDt 
in  Carmania."  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  w- 
range  tbe  last  Chaldsean  kings  as  follows:  Nebncbad- 
nezzar,  his  son  Evilmerodach,  Neriglissar,  labnse- 
archad  (his  son,  a  hoy,  killed  in  a  conspiracy),  Natwo- 
nedns  or  Labynetns,'and  Belshazzar.  Herodotus  ssvf 
that  Lahynetua  was  the  son  of  Queen  Nitorris:  sad 
Uegastbenes  (Euseb.  Cir.  Ani.  p.  60)  tells  us  thtt  hr 
succeeded  Labrosoarchad,  but  was  not  of  bis  fiuaily. 
In  Dan.  v,  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  btber  of 
Belshazzar.  This,  of  course,  need  only  mean  gnnilb- 
ttier  or  ancestorLicNmNeNj^iwtTJawSPdtlielbnet 
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on  tbe  murder  of  Erilmeiodacli  (Benw.  op.  Joseph. 
Apitm,  i) :  we  may  therefore  well  euppose  that  on  the 
death  of  his  ion  Labrosoarchad,  Kebachadaezzar's  h.ia- 
ilj  waa  restored  m  the  person  of  Nabonnedus  or  La- 
bynetos,  possibly  tbe  bod  of  that  king  and  Nitocris, 
and  Cakber  of  Belshazxar.  The  diief  ol^ction  to  this 
»apfMMition  would  be,  that  if  Neriglissar  married  Kebn- 
dtadnexur's  daughter  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i,  21),  Nabon- 
nedas  would  through  her  be  connected  vitib  Labroso* 
archad.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of  Rawlin' 
•on  (Btrod.  Essay  viii,  §  26),  who  connects  Belshazzar 
with  Xebuchadnezzar  through  his  mother,  thinking  it 
probable  that  Nebn-nahit,  whom  he  does  not  consider 
rdated  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  would  stnngthen  his  pod- 
don  by  nun^-iiig  the  daughter  of  that  kiog,  who  would 
thus  be  Belshazzar's  matonal  grudfiither.  A  totally 
different  Tiew  is  taken  by  Marcus  Ntebuhr  (fieichicMt 
Atttrr'M  md  BahtVtteU  Pktd,  p.  91),  who  considerB  Bel- 
»ba2zar  to  be  another  name  for  Evilmerodach,  the  son 
of  NebuchadncKzar.  He  identifies  their  characters  by 
comparing  Dan.  v  with  tbe  language  of  Berosns  about 
ETflmerodaeh  («potfrdc  rwv  lepaynarmv  ivoftwi:  ko'i 
oofXyiSc).  He  considers  that  the  capture  of  Babylon 
described  in  Daniel  was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by 
tbe  Medes,  under  Astyages  (i.  e.  Darius  tbe  Mede), 
and  that  between  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  or  Bel- 
sbazzoT,  and  Neriglissar,  we  must  insert  a  brief  period 
during  wbich  Babylon  was  subject  to  tbe  Medes.  This 
tcimm  a  ^fficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  t,  31 ; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Essay  iii,  §  11),  but  most  people  will 
probably  prefer  tbe  actual  facts  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson  to  the  tbeor>'  (though  doubtless  very 
ingenious')  of  Niehuhr.  On  Kawlinson's  view,  Bel- 
»hazxaj-  died  B.C.  688,  on  Mebuhr's  B.C.  669  (Gobel, 
£k  Beliatan,  Lanb.  1767). — Smith.  See  Babylonia. 

Belteahaz'zar  (Heb.  BeUe^uUit$ar',  nsste^V?, 
B«rtpnmee,thMtiB,ieAomBel/avon:  Sept. BoXratrap), 
the  Chaldee  or  Assyrio-Babylonish  name,  given  to 
Daniel  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Babylon 
(Dan.  i,  7,  etc).   See  Daniel. 

Beltu  (BqXof).  1.  According  to  classical  my- 
thology, a  Mm  of  Posddon  1^  LilTS  or  Eniynome. 
He  WM  twin  brother  of  Agenor,  and  fiitber  of  ^gyptus 
and  Daoam.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral 
bcTD  and  national  divinity  of  several  Eastern  nationi>, 
bora  which  the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted 
to  Greece,  and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  m3rth8. 
(See  ApoOod.  ii,  1,4;  Dlod.  i,  28;  Servius,  ad  I, 
7IL>  Sea  Baal. 

8.  Tlw  &ther  of  tbe  Carthaginian  queen  Dido,  otb- 
mriae  called  t^/gmaliom.  He  conquered  Cyprus  and 
then  gave  it  to  Tencer.  (See  Virgil,  ^n.  i,  621 ;  Serv- 
bn,  ad  JEm.  i,  626,  646.)  By  some  he  was  thought 
to  be  the  Tyrian  king  Etb-baal  (q.  v.),  bther  of  tbe 
Isntlhiefa  qoeen  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi,  81),  from  whose 
psiod  (i^  was  JcUlad  RC.  883)  this  does  not  ranch 
diflfer,  for  Carthage  was  fbanded  (according  to  Joae- 
phM,  Apbm,  i,  18)  B.C.  861. 

Belna  (BijXfvc),  called  alao  Pagida  by  Pliny  (v, 
19),  a  small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by  Pliny  as 
talking  its  rise  tnm  a  lake  called  Cendevia,  at  the  roots 

Mount  Carinel,  which,  after  running  five  miles,  en- 
ters the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (xxxvi,  26),  or  two  stadia 
<hnn  the  city  according  te  Josephus  {War,  x,  2),  It 
is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  vitreons 
and ;  and  the  accidental  discoreiy  of  the  manubctnre 
of  glua  (q.  V.)  ia  ascribed  fay  Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this 
river,  which  be  describes  as  a  alngglsh  stream  of  nn- 
vbotesofne  water,  fant  consecrated  to  reli^ous  ccre- 
DMnies  (comp.  Tacitus,  HiM.  v,  7).  It  is  now  called 
Sake  Naamm^  but  the  Lake  Cendevia  has  disappear- 
*A.  It  is  44  ingenioos  conjecture  of  Reland  (Ptikett. 
p.  290)  that  ita  ancient  appellation  may  he  connected 
*ith  the  Greek  name  for  gUm  (vAoc  or  voXtSc),  and 
k  is  poodble  that  tbe  name  appears  In  the  Scriptural 
we,  Bttiotk  (q.  v.),  incorrectly  rendered  "in  Alotb" 


(1  Kings  Iv,  le).  For  the  temple  of  Belus,  Bee  Ba- 
bel. 

Bema  (ji^fia,  rottrnmi),  the  third  or  innermost  part 
of  the  ancient  churches,  corresponding  to  what  we  noir 
call  tbe  chancel.  The  bema  was  the  whole  space  where 
stood  the  altar,  the  bishop's  throne,  and  tbe  seats  of 
tbe  priests ;  in  which  sense  Bingham  understands  the 
fifty-sixth  canon  of  I.aodicea,  wbich  forbids  priests  to 
go  into  the  Iwrna  and  take  their  seats  there  before  the 
bisht^  comes  (see  Ckrj/mt.  Bon.  8S,  tfe  PeiOteatl,  torn. 
V,  p.  668).  The  same  bema  arose  tnm  its  being  mora 
exalted  than  tbe  rest  of  the  church,  and  raised  npon 
steps.  As  the  bema  was  espedally  devoted  to  tbe 
clergy,  they  were  called  sometimes  ol  row  /B^/inroc, 
and  7-dJic  tov  firtfiaro^,  or  "  the  Order  of  the  Bema." 
— Bingbam,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi ;  Soicer,  The- 
Mwntf,  i,  682 ;  Landon,  Eccl  Diet,  ii,  148. 

BemOi  John,  a  Seminole  Indian,  converted  to 
Chriatiani^,  and  afterward  inatmmental  in  great  good 
to  his  tribe.  He  was  bom  In  the  year  1825,  in  Florida. 
When  quite  young  he  was  brought  to  St.  Augustine  hy 
bU  father,  who  perislied  there  through  the  brutality  of 
the  whites.  Beroo  was  kidnapped  by  a  ship's  crew, 
and  carried  on  a  several  years'  voyage,  visiting  En- 
rope,  Ana,  and  Africa,  During  this  voyage  he  was 
thoroaghly  converted,  through  the  agency  of  a  pious 
sailor.  After  other  voyages  he  attended  school  a  year 
with  the  "Friends"  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  com- 
menced laboring  with  great  success  among  his  peiqile, 
at  their  new  location  in  the  West,  and  by  his  appeals 
in  the  Eastern  cities  he  kept  them  alive  when  Uireat- 
ened  with  starvation.  Further  foots  are  wanting. 
He  was  a  greatly  wronged  boy,  but  an  apostolic  and 
blessed  man. — Thomson,  Bioffrapkical  Sixtcht$,  p.  183. 

Ben  (Heb.  id.  tm ;  SepL  omita ;  Tulg.'  Ben),  a 
Levite  "of  the  second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  tbe  service  of  the  ark,  apparently 
as  an  assistant  musician  (1  Chr.  xv,  18).    B.C.  1048. 

Ben-  (~12,  ton  of)  is  often  found  as  the  first  ele- 
ment  of  Scriptural  proper  names  (see  those  following), 
in  which  case  the  word  which  follows  it  is  always  to 
be  considered  dependent  on  it,  in  the  relation  of  our 
genitive.  The  word  which  fidlows  Ben-  may  either 
be  of  itself  a  proper  name,  or  be  an  appellative  or  ab- 
stract, the  principle  of  the  connection  being  essential- 
ly tbe  same  in  botb  cases.  Comp.  An-.  As  to  tbe 
first  class,  the  Syro-Arabian  nations  being  all  particu- 
larly addicted  to  genealogy,  and  possessing  no  sur- 
names, nor  family  names  in  our  sense,  they  have  no 
means  of  attaching  a  definite  designation  to  a  person 
except  by  adding  some  accessory  specification  to  his 
distincdvo,  or,  as  we  would  term  it,  Ckritltan  name. 
This  exph^ns  why  ao  many  persons,  both  In  tlw  Old 
and  \ew  Testaments,  are  distinguished  by  tim  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  their  father.  The  same  usage  is 
especially  freqnent  among  the  Arabs;  but  they  have 
improved  its  definiteness  by  adding  the  name  of  tbe 
person's  child,  in  case  lie  lias  one.  In  doing  this,  tbey 
always  obaerva  this  arrangnnent — tbe  name  of  the 
child,  tile  person's  own  name,  and  tbe  name  of  his  fii<- 
ther.  Thus  the  designation  of  the  patriarch  Isaw 
would  in  Arabic  run  thus ;  Father  of  Jacott,  Isaac,  son 
of  Abraham  (Abfl  Ja'qub,  Ishaq,  ben  Ibrahim),  As 
to  the  latter  class,  there  Is  an  easy  transition  fW>m  this 
strict  use  of  lOft  to  its  employment  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  denote  a  peculiar  dqtendence  of  derivation.  The 
principle  of  sacb  a  connection  not  only  explains  sncb 
proper  names  as  Ben-Chased  (son  of  merey),  bat  ap* 
plies  to  many  strikmg  metaphors  in  other  classes  of 
words,  as  sons  of  the  bow,  a  son  of  seventeen  years 
(the  usual  mode  of  denoting  age),  a  hill,  tbe  son  of  oU 
(Isa.  V,  2),  and  many  others,  in  which  our  translation 
effaces  tbe  Oriental  type  of  the  expresrion.    All  prop- 
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and  Ben^ued  (1  Kings  iv,  10, 11),  ninsttate  all  th« 
possibilitieB  of  combination  noticed  above.  In  these 
names  "  Ben"  would,  perhaps,  be  better  not  tnns- 
Itted,  u  it  ia  in  our  version ;  al^on^  the  Volgite  has ' 
pieseired  it,  as  ilie  Sept.  also  appears  to  have  once 
done  in  ver.  8,  to  judge  by  the  reading  there. — Eitto, 

These  remarks  apply  also  in  part  to  Bar-  (q.  v.),  the 
Aramaic  synonyme  of  Ben-,  as  in  the  name  Bar-Abbas. 

The  following  are  instances  in  vhicb  our  transla- 
tors Iiave  doubted  vhether  the  prefix  J?en-  should  not 
be  transcribed,  and  have  tbereftm  placed  It  In  the 
mai^,  giving  "«>ii"  In  the  text:  Ben-Hnr,  Ben-D*- 
kar,  Ben-Hesed,  Ben-Abtnadab,  Bcn-6eber  (1  Kings 
It,  9-18)  [for  each  of  these,  sea  the  latter  part  of  the 
nam?].  Of  the  following  the  reverse  is  true :  Ben- 
Banan,  Ben-Zoheth  (1  Chron.  iv,  20 ;  Ben-o  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  26, 27) :  Beo-Jajnite  (Psa.  vii,  title ;  Judg.  ii,  1& ; 
xix,16;  lSam.ix,l,4;  2  3am.  xx,l;  Esth.U,6). 

Ben-Abinadab.   See  Ben-. 

Benai'ah  (Hob.  Benagah',  n^sa,  buiU  [i.  e.  made 
or  tvstained']  by  Je/umah,  2  Sam,  xx,  23;  1  Chron.  It, 
36 ;  xi,  22,  81 ;  xxvli,  14 ;  2  Cbron.  xx,  14 ;  Ezra  x, 
25,  30, 36, 43  {  Ezek.  xi,  23;  elsewhere  and  often er  in 
the  prolonged  form,  ^^^3^,  Bnuiyi'hu;  Sept.  gener- 
ally ^also  Josephns,  Ani.  vii,  11, 6]  ]iavaiai,\n  C^ron. 
occasionally  v.  r.  Bavaia,  and  in  Ezra  Barala,  rarely 
any  other  t.  r.,  e.  g.  BavataQ,  ^avai),  the  name  of  a 
tsj^  number  of  men  in  the  O.  T. 

1.  The  son  of  Jeboisda  the  chief-priest  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  though  a 
native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxlii,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  22), 
in  the  south  of  Judah ;  set  by  David  (1  Cbron.  xi,  24) 
over  his  body-guard  of  Cherethites  and  Peletbitee  (2 
Sam.  vUi,  18;  1  Kings  1,  S8;  1  Cbron.  xviU,  17;  2 
Sam.  XX,  28),  and  occupying  a  middle  rank  between 
the  first  tiiree  of  the  Gibborim,  or  '*  mighty  men,"  and 
the  thirty  "  valiant  men  of  the  armies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
22,  30 ;  1  Cbron.  xi,  24 ;  xxvii,  6 ;  and  see  Kenuicott, 
Di»».  p.  177).  The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank 
an  narrated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  22 : 
be  overcame  two  Moabitisb  champions  ('^liooB  of 
God"),  slew  an  Egyptian  giant  with  his  own  epear, 
and  went  down  into  an  exhausted  cistern  and  destroy- 
ed a  lion  which  had  fallen  into  it  when  covered  witb 
snow.  He  was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month 
(1  Chnm.  xxvii,  5).  B.C.  2046.  Benaiah  remained 
faithful  to  Solomon  during  Adonijab's  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  Kings  i,  8, 10, 26),  a  matter  in  which  be  took 
part  in  his  official  capaci^  as  commander  of  the  king's 
body-guard  (1  Kings  i,  S2,  86,  88,  44) ;  and  after  Ado- 
nijah  and  Joab  had  both  been  put  to  death  by  his  hand 
(2  Kings  ii,  26,  29,  80,  84),  as  well  as  Shimei  (2  Kings 
ii,  46),  he  was  raised  by  Solomon  into  the  place  of  Joab 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army  <$k,  86;  iv, 
4).    B.C.  1013.    See  David. 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son  called,  after  his 
grandfather,  JehoUda,  who  succeeded  AblthojAel  about 
thapersonoftbeklngCtChroD.  xxvli,  84).  But  this 
Is  possibly  a  cof^st's  mistake  for  "Benaiah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada."— Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  A  Piratbonite  of  the  trlt>e  of  Ephraim,  one  of 
David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sara,  xxiii,  80;  1  Chron, 
xi,  81),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  course 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  14).   B.C.  1044.   See  David. 

3.  A  Leidte  in  the  time  of  David,  who  "played 
with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth"  at  the  removal  of  the 
ark  (1  Chron.  xv,  18,  20;  xvi,  5).    B.C.  1048. 

4.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  appointed  to  blow 
the  trumpet  before  the  ark  when  brought  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  xv,  M ;  xvi,  6).    B.C.  1043. 

5.  The  son  of  Jeiel,  and  bther  of  Zechariah,  a  Le- 
vite  of  the  s<»is  of  Asaph  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).  B.C. 
considerably  ante  8!M>. 

6.  A  Levlte  in  the  time  of  Hezefciah,  one  of  the 
"  everseers  (Q-n^pB)  of  offerings"  (2  Chron.  zxxi, 
18).   RC.  726.' 


7.  One  of  the  "princes"  (□■'STt?)  of  the  famiScs 
of  Simeon  who  dispossessed  the  Amalelcitea  from  Hht 
paataire>gronnds  of  Gedor  Q.  Chron.  iv,  36).  B.C.  di. 
718. 

a  The  father  of  Pelatjah,  which  latter  ww 

prince  of  the  people"  in  the  time  of  Eadid  (xi,  1, 13). 
B.C.  ante  57L 

9.  One  of  tbe  "  sons"  of  Paroah,  win  Amced  ku 
Gentile  wife  after  the  return  fma  Babyloa  (Ezra  x. 
26).    B.C.  468. 

10.  An<^er  Israelite,  of  the  "sons"  of  Pahatk- 
moab,  who  did  the  same  (Em  x,  SO).    B.C.  458. 

11.  Another,  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bani,  who  did  IDw- 
wiae  (Em  X,  85).  aC.468. 

12.  Aflnirth,oftbe-aont"ofKd>o,vhaiBdtbe 
same  (Earn  X,  48).   RC.  468. 

Ben-am'ml  {ya'S''{S,,tcMafmshmdni,  Le.  Um 
oflncest;  Sept.  repeats, ' knfiav,\<ib^  ytvoix  ^of),tbf 
original  form  of  the  name  Axmoit  (q.  v.),  the  aon  of 
Lot  by  bis  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix,  38). 

Bench  ke'rrA'),  a  pltmi  (usually  rendered 

"board"),  once  tbe  tied:  of  a  Tyrian  ship,  repreaentrd 
(Ezck.  xxvii,  6)  ae  inlaid  with  box-wood.    See  AsB- 

UEITK. 

Ben-Dekar.    See  Ben-. 

Bend-b'erak  (Heb.  Batey'-Bemy,  p^S"^ 
lotu  of  B«rak  or  U^ning  [comp.  Boanerges] Sept 
Bai^f japax  v.  r,  Bavnif3acar ;  Vulg.  H  Bane  Ba- 
ruck),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dui,  mentioned 
only  In  Josh,  xix,  46,  between  Jehnd  and  Gatb-rim- 
mon.  The  pand^  of  Infonnation  which  we  foaaai 
regarding  this  trilw  (omitted  entirely  from  ttie  lists  in 
1  Chron.  ii-viii,  and  only  one  fiimily  mentioned  b 
Num.  xxvi)  makes  it  impossible  to  say  whether  tbt 
"  sons  of  Berak,"  who  gave  their  name  to  this  place, 
belonged  to  Dan,  or  were,  as  we  may  perhaps  inkr 
from  the  name,  earlier  settlers  dinpossessed  by  tbt 
tribe.  Tbe  leading  of  the  Syriac,  Baal-d^ac,  tkrm 
this  latter  foreign  origin,  but  is  not  confirmed  by  any 
other  version.  It  is  evidently  the  Baraca,  a  "villsge 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan  near  Azotus,"  mentioned  by  t»- 
sebius  and  Jerome  (in  the  Onomasticon,  s.  v,  Banth. 
Bapaxai),  although  they  siicak  confusedly  at  its  then 
existing  name  (Borcca,  Baplia).  It  is  donWIess  tht 
present  Moslem  village  Bt^aJca  (Robinson,  Satardia. 
iii,  App.  p.  llS)t  a  litde  north  of  Aabdod  (Tan  dc 
Telde,  Map).  The  same  place  appears  to  be  referred 
to  in  tbe  Talmud  (Sanhedr.  xxxii,  I),  and  was  the  res- 
idence of  the  famous  Rabbi  AkilM  (q.  v.).  Scbwux. 
however,  disputes  this  location  {Patai.  p.  141). 

B^^det.   See  Bbnbzxt. 

Benedlcite,  or  "  the  song  of  the  three  Hebrew 
children,"  is  a  canticle  appointed  by  tbe  rubric  of  tbe 
Church  of  England  to  be  said  or  sung  at  the  morniog 
service,  instead  of  the  Imnn  Tt  Dewn,  whenever  tbe 
minister  may  think  fit.  Itls  a  paraphrase  of  the  ftrfy- 
eighth  Psdlm.  In  the  Book  o/Comtium  Prt^jab- 
lished  under  the  sanction  of  Edward  VI,  it  was  orderel 
that  tbe  Te  Devm  should  be  sud  daily  throni^ont  tbe 
year,  except  in  Lent,  when  the  Bau^cile  was  to  be 
used.  The  minister  had  no  choice  according  to  diis 
appointment;  but  in  the  snbaeqnent  revision  nfOe 
Prayer  Boed^ib9  choice  was  left  to  the  option  of  the 
minister  to  read  tbe  Te  Devm  or  the  Benedkite,  TIuf 
hymn  was  song  as  early  as  the  8d  century.  CbiyMs- 
tom  speaks  of  it  as  sung  in  all  places  throoghont  tkc 
world.— Bingham,  Orlff.  Ecrla.  hk.  xlr,  ch.  zi,  §  6: 
Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  224. 

Benedict  I,  Pope,  snmamed  Bonoau,  a  SoBia. 
elected  to  the  papal  see  after  John  III,  June  t 
674.  He  occupied  tbe  see  about  four  ^ears,  dTiiV 
in  578.  During  his  pontificate  Rome  snflbred  gnot- 
ly  from  the  inmads  of  the  Lombards  and  from  fcn* 
hie.  Uke  bis  predeceas^  be^^firmed  tbe  fifth 
flBcmnenloal  eotOeP^^^i^^ygb^ 
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p  David,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  bun,  is  not 
^nuine. 

11,  Pope,  deo  a  Roman,  socc^eded  Leo  II,  26Ui 
time,  6M,  end  dM  7th  Hay,  68&.  His  faMunbency 
yma  marked  by  noUiing  of  note. 

m,  Fbpe,  elected  Sept  1, 866.  Bis  title  vas  dis- 
mted  by  Aniutarins,  who  was  snppivted  hy  the  em- 
leron  Lothaire  and  Lonls,  idkose  depoties  entered 
Some,  taedbly  ejected  Benedkt,  and  fanprisoned  hiin. 
iome  was  thnmn  Into  consternation  at  these  acts ; 
Lnd  the  bishops,  assembling  in  spite  of  the  threats  of 
he  emperor's  deputies,  refused  to  recognise  Anasta- 
lius.  Benedict,  removed  fknm  the  chorch  where  he  bad 
>een  imprisoned,  was  carried  in  trioDiph  "by  the  people 
«  the  palace  of  lAteran,  In  nnison  with  Gthelwnlf, 
cing  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  be  established  an  En^ish 
ichool  at  Rome.  He  conlinned  the  deposition  of  Bish> 
>p  Gregory  of  Syracuse,  pronounced  io  854  by  a  syn- 
kI  of  Constantinople,  which  occasioned  soon  after  the 
[Sreek  echbm.  There  are  still  extant  four  of  his  epls- 
■loa  (Bfansi,  xv,  110-120).  Be  held  the  see  only  two 
ream  and  ahalf,  and  died  Ifarch  10th,  868. 

IV,  Pope,  succeeded  John  IX,  April  6,  M8,  and 
3eld  Uie  papacy  neariy  five  years,  dying  Oct  20^  904. 
He  crowned,  in  901,  Louis,  King  of  Provence,  as  Re- 
[nan  Emperor.  There  are  still  extant  two  of  his  epis- 
deM,  one  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  princes  of  Gaul, 
and  the  other  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Lasgres, 
whose  exiled  bishop  he  reinstated  (Mansl,  xriii,  S88- 
236). 

V,  Pope,  elected  in  964.  John  XII,  his  predeces- 
sor, who  bod  been  protected  by  the  Emperor  Otho  the 
Cireat  against  Berenger  and  Adalbert,  uugratefiilly 
took  the  part  of  the  emperor's  enemies.  Otho,  justly 
irritated  by  thb  condact,  coovoked  a  conncil  at  Rome 
in  968,  where  Jcdm  was  deposed  and  Leo  Till  elected. 
John  soon  after  repaired  to  Borne,  held  another  coun- 
=il  in  964,  and  in  his  tnm  deposed  Leo;  but  soon  after 
this  John  was  assassinated,  and  his  party  elected  Bene* 
diet  y  to  succeed  him.  Otho  soon  appeared  again  on 
tho  sceoe,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  carried  awsy  Bene- 
dict (who  consented  to  his  deposition)  captive  into 
Germany.  Leo  VIII  died  at  Rome  in  April,  965 ;  the 
people  demanded  Benedict  as  his  successor,  and  the 
emperor  would  pvobaUy  have  granted  tli^  request, 
bat  Benedict  died  in  July  of  the  same  year.  The  his- 
torians of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  naturally  rery  much 
puzzled  in  deciding  whether  Benedict  was  a  lawful 
pope  or  not ;  but  the  question  !s  generally  comproniised 
b^-  recognising  Imth  Leo  and  Benedict. 

VT,  Pope,  son  of  Bildebrand,  supposed  to  have  been 
elected  pope  on  the  death  of  John  XIII,  A.D.  972. 
On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  be  was  strangled 
or  poisoned  in  the  castie  of  St  Angelo,  974.  The 
papacy  about  this  time  was  in  a  most  d^;nded  con- 
dition. 

vU,  Pope,  son  of  a  count  of  Tuscolnm,  ascended 
the  pontiiical  throne  in  976,  and  died  July,  984.  He 
held  two  councils  at  Rome ;  in  the  one  be  excommuni- 
cated the  antipope  Boniface  Till ;  in  the  other,  all 
those  guil^  of  simony.  A  letter  in  which  he  confirms 
certain  prerogativea  of  the  bishop  of  Lorch  is  foupd  In 
L«mbedi,  BibHoth.  Cau.  lib.  U.  Several  other  bulls  on 
the  privileges  of  certain  diocesan  chnrchea  are  given 
by  Hansi,  torn.  zix. 

V  1 1 1,  Pope,  son  of  Gregory,  count  of  Tnscninm, 
succeeded  Sergius  IT,  July  20, 1012.  He  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  his  competitor  Gregory,  who  in  torn 
was  expelled  by  Henry,  King  of  Germany.  In  1014 
Benedict  crowned  Beory  Roman  Emperor,  and  pre* 
seated  him  with  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  cross,  which 
became  hencefcnrth  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  em]Hre. 
The  emperor  confirmed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  all  the 
donations  made  by  Chariemagne  and  the  Othos,  de- 
clared that  the  ele<kion  of  a  pope  would  not  require  any 
longs*  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor,  and  reserved 
fat  blmaelf  and  Us  snoaesMm  only  the  right  of  Mod- 


ing  eommlssaries  to  the  consecration  of  the  pope.  At 
!  the  request  of  tlie  emperor,  Benedict  ordered  tiie  red- 
'  tal  of  Uie  Constantioopolitan  symliol  during  the  mass, 
hoping  that  it  would  facilitate  a  reunion  witii  the 
Greek  Church.  In  1016  the  Saracens  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy,  bnt  were  defeated  by  an  army  collect- 
ed by  Benedict's  ener^.  He  died  July  10, 1024.— 
.  Gieseler,  Ch.  BiA.  period  iii,  dir.  ii,  §  22. 
I  IZ,  the  l>oy-pope,  one  of  the  worst  monsters  that 
ever  held  the  papal  tlirone.  He  was  elected  about 
June,  1088,  but  his  vile  conduct  excited  the  Roman;- 
to  expel  him  in  1046,  and  Silvester  III  was  elected, 
:  who  bald  it  for  about  three  months,  when  Benedict, 
thnntgh  the  influence  of  his  fhmQy,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  recovering  his  dignity.  However,  he  was 
\  again  compelled  to  flee,  and  JohaimeB  Gratlanue  was, 
j  A.D.  1045,  put  into  bis  place,  who  took  the  style  of 
Gregory  TI.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Gratlan  bought 
his  elevation  from  Benedict  *l>o  wished  to  marry  an 
Italian  princess.  Thus  there  were  three  popes  aotual- 
)y  living  at  the  same  time,  uid  Rome  was  filled  with 
brawls  and  mnrders.  To  remedy  this,  Henry  the 
Black,  king  of  Grermany,  convoked  a  council  at  Sntll, 
near  Rome,  in  December,  1046,  where  Gregory  VI  was 
deposed,  and,  by  the  conmion  consent  of  Germans  and 
Romans,  Soidger  was  elected  pope,  and  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  Clemoit  \\.  He,  however,  died  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  I.  e.  October  9th,  1047 ;  upon 
which  Benedict  came  to  Rome  for  the  third  time,  where 
be  held  his  ground  till  July,  1048,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Damasus  II,  the  nominee  of  the  emperor.  Noth- 
ing is  known  for  certain  concerning  him  after  this  pe- 
riod, but  be  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1054. — &iog, 
JJme.  iv,  188. 

X  (John,  tdshop  of  Telletri)  was  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom by  a  fisction  in  March,  1068,  ^  Instant  Pope 
Stephen  IX  bad  dosed  his  eyes.  Benedict  was  so  ^ 
norant  and  obtuse  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Mtncio,  stupid.  Hildebrand,  upon  his  return  from 
Germany  in  1069,  caused  Gerard  to  tie  elected  under 
the  name  of  Nicholas  II,  to  whom  Benedict  quickly 
yielded.  He  died  in  confinement  in  1069. — Bicg. 
Unit),  iv,  183. 

XI,  Pope  (Nicb(4as  Bocca^i),  was  bom  at  IVeviso 
in  1240,  entered,  at  the  age  of  foorteen,  the  order  of 
Dominicans,  and  became  later  the  general  of  his  order. 
Under  Boniface  he  wag  made  cardinal  and  bishop  of 
Ostia,  Ue  was  elected  pope  October  27, 1308,  upon 
the  death  of  Bonl&ce  Till.  When  elected  to  the 
papal  throne  be  was  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia.  His 
pontificate  was  short  extending  only  to  eight  months. 
He  took  off  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  t|ie  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  in- 
terdict laid  upon  his  kingdom,  and  annulled  the  bulls 
of  Boniface  Till  against  Philippe-lo-Bel  of  France. 
He  died  of  pcdson  at  Perugia  on  the  6tb  or  7th  of 
July,  1804,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  taiaU  by  Pope 
Clement  XII,  April  24th,  1786,  bis  festival  being  mark- 
ed on  the  7th  of  Joly.  He  left  Commentaries  on  Jot^ 
the  PaalniB,  tlie  Apocalypse,  and  Ifatthew,  beddes 
some  volumes  of  Sermons  and  his  Bulls. 

XII  (originally  Jacob  de  Novellis),  a  native  of  Sa- 
verdun,  and  monk  of  Citeaux,  afterward  bishop  of  Pa- 
miers  and  of  Mirepdx,  pope  from  Dec,  1834,  to  April, 
1842,  was  the  third  of  the  Avignon  (q.  v.)  popes,  the 
friend  of  Petrarch,  and  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  tbe 
pontile.  Scarcely  was  be  devated  to  the  pontUcate 
when  a  deputatitm  was  sent  to  him  ftom  Rome  pressing 
him  to  return  to  tbe  ancient  seat ;  but  drenmstances 
induced  liim  to  remain  at  Avignon.  He  addressed  the 
Castilian  clei^  on  the  necessi^  of  reforming  their 
lives,  and  endeavored,  though  with  littie  success,  to 
correct  some  of  the  more  glariag  evils  of  the  Romish 
system.  He  died  April  25,  1342,  at  Avignon.  Seo 
Us  liA  in  Baloxa,  Via  dt»  Papa  S Avignon. 

XIII  (>1),  Pope,  was  of  a  noUe : 
His  name  was  Fedio  de  Lnn^  i^l^  ^ 
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cardiiul  by  Gregory  IX.    On  the  d«ftth  of  Gregory  | 

XI  began  the  great  Western"  echism,  by  the  election  , 
of  Urban  VI  at  Rome  andof  Clement  VII  at  Avitpion. ' 
Pedro  de  Lnna  took  part  with  the  latter,  who  made  him 
hU  legate  In  Spain.    Upon  the  death  of  Clement,  Pe- 1 
dro  waa  chosen  by  the  cardinal*  attached  to  the  party ' 
at  Afignon  to  succeed  him  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1894.  and  in  the  mean  time  Boniface  VIII  had  ascend- 
ed  the  throne  at  Borne.    To  pat  an  end  to  the  schism, 
it  was  agreed  by  all  the  sovereignB  of  Europe,  except  i 
the  king  of  Aragon,  that  a  cesBion  of  the  papal  dignl- 1 
ty  should  be  made  by  both  parties,  but  both  Ben^ct  | 
«id  Bonifiuie  reftised  to  re^gn;  wbereapon,  in  a  n«-< 
tioDiJ  council  held  at  Paris  Abiy  22d,  1398,  it  was ' 
■greed  to  withdraw  from  the  ob«lience  of  Benedict. ' 
"Diis  example  having  been  followed  in  almost  all  the  ; 
countries  of  Enrope,  sixteen  of  the  cardinals  who  had 
adhered  to  Benedict  deserted  him.    He  was  besieged 
at  Avignon  by  tiie  Mai6chal  de  Boudcaolt,  and  with 
^fflcnlly  escaped.    After  this  the  aspect  of  his  UEUrs 
for  a  time  brightened ;  but  at  length,  in  the  conndl ' 
of  Pisa,  convoked  in  1409,  both  Benedict  and  Gregory- 

XII  were  excommunicated  and  deposed.  Benedict,  , 
driven  from  Avignon,  retired  to  the  little  castle  of 
Pefliscola,  in  Valencia,  retaining  the  support  of  Ara- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Scotland.  Thus  the  schism  still  re- 
mained ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  another  council, 
which  met  at  Constance  in  1414,  where  Ottoneo  Colon- 
na  was  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Martin  V,  who 
anatbematiaed  Benedict,  but  without  producing  any 
effect,  dnce  be  continued  In  his  rebellion  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  PeAlscola  November  17th,  1424. 
So  far  did  he  carry  hb  resolution  to  prolong  the  schism, 
that  he  exacted  a  prornige  from  the  two  cardinals  who 
continued  with  him  that  they  would  elect  another'pope 
to  succeed  him  after  his  death :  this  was  done  in  the 
person  of  Clement  \ni.~-0iH.  ofAe  Paprt,  p.  280. 

XITT  {B),  Pope,  origfaiaUy  Peter  Francis  Orsini, 
was  bom  In  1649,  and  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair 
May  29th,  1724.  He  was  pious,  virtuous,  and  liberal ; 
but,  unfortunately,  placed  too  moch  confidence  ia 
Cardinal  Coecia,  his  minister,  who  shamefully  op- 
pressed the  people.  A  flruitless  attempt  which  he 
made  to  reconcile  the  Bomiah,  Greek,  Uitheran,  and 
Calvinist  churches  bears  honorable  testimony  to  his 
tolerant  spirit.  His  theo)o)(ical  works,  Including  Hom- 
ilitt  m  Sioibu,  etc.,  were  published  at  Rome  (1728,  3 
vols.  fol.).  He  died  in  1730.  His  life  was  written 
by  Alessandro  Borgia  (Rom.  1741).— Mosbeim,  Ecd. 
Hid.  ii,  30ft,  370. 

XIV,  Pope,  originally  Prospero  Lambertini,  of  a 
noble  fiunily  of  Bologna,  was  bom  In  1876^  became  in 
1737  Usbop  of  Anfiona,  in  1728  cardinal,  in  1731  arch- 
t^bop  of  Bologna,  and  succeeded  Clement  XII  An- 
gust  17th,  1740.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
learning,  and  industry,  and  was  especially  distinguish- 
ed in  the  canon  and  civil  law.  He  died  May  4th,  1768, 
after  having  signalized  bis  pontificate  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  government,  and  his  seal  for  the  propagation  of 
Bomanlsra.  During  the  eighteen  years  ^  his  reign 
Borne  enjoyed  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity,  and  half 
a  century  after  his  death  the  pontificate  of  Lambertini 
was  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  at  Rome  as  the 
last  period  of  unalloyed  happiness  which  the  country 
bad  alloyed.  Histolerance  was  remarkable;  indeed, 
it  exposed  him  to  the  censore  of  the  rlgorists  among 
tbe  cdlege  of  cardinals.  Without  exbiUting  any  thing 
like  Indiflerence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
which  be  was  the  head,  he  showed  urbanity  and  friend> 
llness  toward  all  Christians  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  kings  or  ordinary  travellers,  who  visited  his 
capital ;  and  in  Germany,  France,  and  Naples  his  in- 
fluence was  constantiy  exerted  to  discourage  perseen* 
tioD,  and  to  restrain  Uw  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Benedict  was  learned  not  only  in  tlieolog}*,  but  in  Us- 
toiy,  in  the  clasrical  writers,  and  in  elegant'literature, 
and  he  had  a  taste  for  tbe  fine  arts.   His  works  were 


published  at  Rome  in  12  vols.  4to  (1747).  Tbe  raoit 
remarkable  are  his  tre..tise  Dt  ^trvonm  Dei  BetMifn- 
tione  el  Btalorum  Canoaizatiane,  in  four  books,  a  w«k 
full  of  historical  and  theological  learning:— 8ymii> 
JJioee$mu,  which  b  also  much  esteemed /iwfiM^. 
i^cdetiaMtiea  :—De  Mima  O^Ccii>,libri  ili;  beaides  hi' 
Bvitanuni,  or  collection  of  bolls  issued  by  hhn,  ao-l 
several  letters  and  diaecrtations  in  Italian.  Benedict 
was  always  opposed  to  tbe  Jesuits,  and,  when  be  died, 
was  preparing  to  suppress  the  order. — I  "if  A»  fof 
BmoU  j:/r(Fkris,  1775);  Buke,  /KriL  tifPr^aqf,  a. 
287. 

Banediot  or  Nrssta,  tbe  great  wganizer  of 
Western  monastidsm,  was  bom  at  Nnrsia  (or  Korcli). 
In  Spoleto,  of  wealthy  parents,  about  A.D.  480.  H- 
was  educated  at  Rome,  but  at  17  years  of  age  he  de- 
termined to  devote  himself  to  a  monastic  life.  He  fle4 
secredy  from  Rome,  and  retired  to  the  desert  of  Snbi- 
aoo,  about  fi»ty  miles  distant,  where  he  abut  himself 
np  in  a  dismal  cave.  There  be  con  tinned  for  three 
years,  unknown  to  any  penon  save  a  moak  (RomaDu). 
who  let  down  bread  to  him  by  m  rope.  By  that  time 
liis  fame  bad  become  spread  abroad,  and  be  was  chowD 
by  the  monks  of  a  neighboring  monastery  for  their  ab~ 
bot;  but  he  shortly  returned  to  his  solitude,  whither 
multitudes  flocked  to  see  him  and  bear  him  preach. 
His  bearers  soon  became  his  disciples,  and,  with  hit 
consent,  continued  with  him.  So  great  were  tbe  nnm- 
bers  who  did  so^  that  In  a  short  time  tfaers  were  no  Ism 
than  twelve  tnonasteiies  formed  on  the  spot.  Benedict 
occupied  now  too  exalted  a  position  to  escape  attacks: 
he  was  menaced  and  persecuted,  and  bis  life  even 
threatened  by  poison.  This,  after  a  time,  cooipellea] 
him  to  remove,  and  be  led  his  little  army  of  follower* 
to  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  converted  the  tem|^of 
Apollo  into  an  oratory,  and  the  foandation  oTaa 
order  which,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  s]>read  itself 
over  Eurqie.  See  Bbiiedictihes.  Benedict  died,  *s 
Mabillon  thinks,  March  2lBt,  643,  though  others  place 
his  death  in  the  year  642,  or  as  late  as  647.  His  body 
remained  at  Monte  Cassino  until  the  irmption  of  the 
Lombards,  wbo  burned  and  destroyed  tbe  monasteiy. 
when,  in  all  probatrility,  his  relics  were  lost,  altbongh 
the  possession  of  them  baa  been  made  a  subject  of  great 
dispute  between  the  Italian  and  Galilean  monlu.  Hit 
Ijff,  written  by  Gregory  {Diaiog.  lilt,  il),  b  full  of  ex- 
traordinary and  absurd  accounts  of  miracles.  Ac- 
cording to  Dupin,  the  "  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,"  Rfgda 
Afonachonaa,  is  the  only  work  extant  which  is  tmly 
his.  This  Rule  is  divided  into  seventy-eeven  cbaptos, 
and  is  distinguished  from  others  which  preceded  it  bf 
its  mildness.  A  summary  (rf  it  is  given  by  Dufin 
(V,  45);  see  also  Martene.  Comas,  m  Eeytdam  B.  P. 
SCTieciicliCPariB,  I690,4to).  It  required  do  extraordina- 
ry macerations  and  mortifications,  and  contained  each 
principles  of  conduct  as  were  most  likely  to  lead  to  tbe 
peace,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  a  comroanitv  of 
men  living  like  monks.  "Three  virtues  constitntcd 
the  sum  ^  the  Benedictine  disdpline :  dleace  (with 
solitude  and  seelnrion),  humility,  and  obedience,  nhtA, 
in  the  strong  langnage  of  its  laws,  extended  to  hnpoi- 
sibilities.  All  Is  thus  eoDcentrated  on  self.  It  was  tbe 
man  isolated  from  bis  kind  who  was  to  rise  to  a  lonelj 
perfection.  All  the  social,  all  patriotic  \-irtues  nere 
excluded;  the  mere  mechanical  observance  of  the  rule« 
of  the  broUwrhood,  or  even  tlie  ooniomte  efirit,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  notice,  though  they  are  tbe  onlr 
substitutes  for  tbe  rejected  and  proscribed  pursuits  cf 
active  life.  The  three  occupations  of  lifi!  were  tlic 
worship  of  God,  reading,  and  manual  labor.  Tbe  ad- 
ventitious advantages,  and  great  they  were,  of  tb»? 
industrious  agricultural  settlements  were  not  contem- 
plated by  tiie  fimnder;  the  Direct  of  the  monks 
not  to  make  tbe  wilderness  bloesoro  with  fertihty,  to 
extend  the  arts  and  husbandry  of  civilized  life  into 
barbarous  regions,  but  solely  to  employ  in  engrosnng 
occupatkm  tbat>^tHU6i«it:oMlfte<ii^^^coold  aot  be 
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licvoted  to  «oxsbi|i  and  to  ttaAy."  "  In  the  Bnle, 
Dfiwdict  dlBtin^isbes fbor  sorts  ofnwnks:  (1)  Cono- 
hitu,  living  und«r  sn  abbot  In  a  monaster;;  (2) 
<iorit€s,  who  retire  into  the  desert ;  (8)  Sanib«ate$, 
dwelling  two  and  three  in  the  eame  cell.  (4)  Gi/ro- 
togi,  who  wander  from  monastery  to  monastery :  the 
two  kinds  he  condemns.  Uia  Rale  is  composed 
fbr  the  Cceootntes.  First,  he  speaks  of  the  qualiflca- 
tioBS  of  HblMls.  Then  he  notes  the  hours  for  divine 
Mrrice,  day  and  night,  and  the  order  of  it.  After  this 
ha  titBBts  of  the  didfereiU  punishmenb,  i.  e.  separation 
ftont  the  brethren,  chastisement,  or  expulston.  He 
^«cts  that  a  penitent  shall  be  received,  after  expnl- 
>ioa,  as  far  as  the  tkird  time ;  that  the  monks  shall 
have  all  things  in  common,  and  tfaat  tvery  thing  shall 
i«  at  ttw  disposal  of  the  abbot.  The  monks  are  to 
work  by  tarns  in  the  refectory'  and  kitchen ;  to  attend 
and  be  fcind  to  the  sick;  to  perform  manual  labors  at 
Mated  hoora,  and  to  all  wear  the  same  dress."— Cave, 
//iff.  lit.  anno  630 ;  Hilman,  Latin  C^ritHamt;/,  1, 414- 
426 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hut  ii,  262 ;  Du}^,  fed.  Wrllert, 
T,45;  LecbUr,  Leben  dea  heii.BefiedKi(Beeemb.  1857); 
MontalemWrt,  Moma  d'Occidtnt  (Paris,  1860,  lorn,  ii, 
1-73) ;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit,  July,  1862,  art.  iv. ;  Lan- 
don,  Eccl.  Diet.  Ti,  162.    See  Bex  EDICT  ISES. 

Benedict,  Biscop,  St.,  was  bora  of  noble  parents 
in  Northamberland  about  the  year  628.  He  was  orig- 
inally bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  served  nn- 
der  Ung  Oawy,  who  made  him  his  mbiister,  with  an 
tttate  smted  to  hU  rank ;  Imt  at  the  afca  of  twenty- 
five  be  took  leave  of  the  oonrt,  and  made  a  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  npon  his  return  home  devoted  Umself  to 
-  :ad7  and  exercise  of  [^ety.  About  itix  years  after* 
irsrd  be  again  travelled  to  Rome  with  AUt^,  king 
Oswy's  son,  and  subsequently  retired  into  the  monas- 
i'.iTafLerinsioFnnce,wherehetookthevows.  Hav- 
ing spent  two  yean  hi  this  retirement,  be  returned  to 
England,  upon  occasion  of  Theodwe's  journey  thither, 
whohad  besen  nomfauted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
upon  bis  arrival  wan  made  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's 
tt  Canterbury.  In  671  we  find  him  again  at  Rome, 
when  he  bronght  back  to  En^fland  many  liturgical 
rofks.  Soon  after  this,  i.  e.  In  674,  he  retired  into 
the  cotm^  of  Northumberland,  and  there  founded  the 
monastery  of  St.  Pater  at  Weremontb,  and,  ten  years 
1^,  that  of  St  Paul  at  Jairow. '  After  this  he  atraln 
viriled  Rome  and  many  of  the  Italian  monasteries, 
•emin^y  tor  the  purpose  of  collectinR  books,  etc.. 
sod  learning  the  cust<mie  and  discipline  of  those  houseo. 
He  n  also  sakl  to  have  introduced  into  England  the 
Gtegorian  method  of  chanting,  and  for  tliat  purpose 
to  have  brought  with  him  from  Rome  the  abbot  John, 
preecotor  of  St  Peter's.  Daring  the  last  year«  of  fais 
life  Benedict  was  afflicted  with  palsy,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  bis  body  was  qnito  deprived  of  all  power 
(if  motian.  In  this  state  he  continued  for  aboat  three 
rtarp,  and  died  on  the  I4th  of  January,  690.  He  wrote 
a'*Tre«ti8e  on  the  Method  of  Celebrating  Festivals," 
sad  some  otiwr  Uturftfcal  works,  which  are  lost.— Bede, 

Vam  BrtOontn  Abbahmt;  London,  Jicd.  Lid.  it,  236; 
Hook,  jEcel.  Biog.  il,  266. 

Benedict  or  Aniane,  or  Aonaha,  a  monastic  r»- 
former,  was  bora  in  Langnedoc  In  760.  In  774,  be- 
ing saved  from  drownlnfr,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
*orM,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Sequanas, 
near  Dijon.  His  futiufn,  prayers,  and  mortifications 
*tn  almost  incredible ;  but  he  soon  saw  the  folly  of 
excess,  and  moderated  his  extravagance.  In  780  he 
Mamed  into  Langoedoc,  and  a  little  hermitago  near, 
"n  the  Aniane.  Here  a  monastery  was  soon  buUt,  and 
the  brotherhood  became  eminent  for  sancti^ ;  a  large 
rlwter  and  magnificent  church  were  built,  where,  be- 
fore long,  more  than  three  hundred  monks  were  gatli- 
»«d  together.  All  the  monasteries  of  the  re^n  now 
rt^arded  him  as  their  father  and  superior,  and  be  took 
AlTaabige  of  this  fIteUng  toward  him  to  introduce  the 


needful  reforma  into  the  various  houses,  and  thus  be- 
came the  celebrated  renovator  of  reli^ns  ^suipline  in 
France.  He  collected  a  lai^e  library,  and  encouraged 
his  monks  to  .multiply  «>pies  of  the  books;  and  many 
of  the  secular  clergy,  induced  by  the  Aime  of  the  estab- 
lishment, repaired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sauveur,  on 
the  Aniane,  to  learn  the  duties  of  tlieir  calling.  He 
obt^ed  great  influence  with  Cliarlemagne,  and  used 
it  to  promote  monkeiy.  In  779  and  780  Charlemagne 
sent  him,  with  Leldradoa  of  Lyons  and  Nvpbridius  of 
Narbonne,  to  Felix  of  Urgel ;  and  he  composed  several 
treatises  on  the  Adoptianist  (q.  v.)  controversv  (given 
by  Baluze,  JUiaall.  v.  1-62).  In  814  he  became  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Inda,  boUt  by  Louis  near  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle  on  purpose  to  have  Benedict  at  hand.  He 
used  his  clerical  and  political  influence  in  Iwhalf  of 
monkery  up  to  bis  death  in  821.  His  principal  ¥mt- 
ings  are,  1.  Codex  Regulanm,  edited  by  Holatenius  at 
Rome  (1^;  Ps™,  1664,  4to>:— 2.  Omeor^  Xtgtt- 
larum,  ed.  Menard  (Paris,  16S8) : — 8.  Modat  dtvertamm 
patuUntiarum  (ed.  Baluze,  at  the  end  of  the  Capituls- 
ria  of  Charlemagne).— Cave,  Uia.  Lit.  anno  801 ;  lios- 
heim,  Ch.  Hitt.  ii,  76;  Landon,  Bed.  Dkt.  U,  166. 

Benedict,  Rene.   See  Besoit. 

Benedict,  Joel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
waa  bora  at  ^em,  N.  T.,  Jan.  8,  1746,  and  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1766.  In  1771  he  was 
made  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newent,  Conn.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health  he  resigned  in  1782,  but  on  partial 
recovery  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Plainfield, 
Dec.  21, 1784.  He  was  made  D.D.  at  Ui^ai  College, 
1808,  and  died  Feb.  *18, 1816.  He  published  a  fiineral 
sermon  on  Dr.  Hart,  1811. — Sprague'a  AhmUm,  I,  682. 

BenedictiaeB,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church,  fonnded  by  Benedict  of  Nnrnain  616 
(according  to  others,  639)  in  Monte  Cassino.  The 
leading  ideas  in  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were 
[see  Behedict  op/NnitslA],  that  the  monks  should 
live  in  common  a  retired  life,  remain  poor,  and  ren- 
der unlimited  obedience  to  thdr  saperiors.  Benedict 
states  explicitiy  (ch.  Ixxiii)  that  his  rule  can  lead  only 
to  tite  b^tminff  of  a  holy  life,  while  he  refers  his  monks 
for  perfectness  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers.  His 
aim  was  to  give  to  repentant  and  relii^ous  men  of  the 
world  a  house  of  refuge,  but  he  had  no  projects  for  a 
universal  mission  in  tlie  Church  such  as  those  enter- 
tained by  the  later  mendicant  orders.  He  received 
children  into  his  convents,  who,  under  the  common 
superintendence  of  all  the  monks,  and  ckrtbed  in  the 
monastic  liabit,  were  educated  for  the  monactic  life. 

The  spread  of  the  order  was  very  rapid.  As  early 
as  541  it  was  introduced  Into  Sicily,  and  in  5^8  into 
France.  The  order  began  to  take  extraordinary  di- 
mensions through  the  exertions  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  vast  influence 
to  ita  diffhrfon.  Angnstine  bitrodnced  It  into  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  followers  of  Cassian  and 
Columban  in  large  number  exchanged  their  former 
rules  for  those  of  Benedict.  When,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  bulk  of  the  Germanic  world  entered  into  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  the  promi- 
nent influence  of  Boniface,  himself  a  Benedictine,  se- 
cured for  the  iMinciples  ot  his  order  almost  (renerai 
adoption  by  the  risinx  monastic  Institutions  of  Germa- 
ny. As  its  wealth  and  power  advanced,  the  Bene- 
dictine order  by  degrees  almost  monopolised  the  sci- 
ence and  learning  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  number  of  dlstiuKuished  schools.  Their 
many  Irish  teachers  (known  under  the  name  of  Scots) 
were  the  first  to  lay  the  fonndidkm  <rf  the  scholastic 
theology.  As  many  of  the  coo  vents  amassed  great 
riches,  the  strict  rule  and  primitive  puritj'  of  morals 
disappeared,  and  attempts  at  reform  were  called  forth. 
The  most  remarkable  among  these  were  that  of  Bene- 
dict of  Aniane  (q.  v.)  in  the  eighth  century,  of  Ab- 
bot Benno  at  Clugny  910,  etc  Mii»cl|a«^l«S8t.l^\«t 
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lombroM  in  the  akrentb  oentiii?,  at  BmsSeld  la 
1^.  Hum  nfoms  intro- 
dnoed  among  the  foUowen 

of  Benedict  the  eoKgrrgaHim- 
al  system,  combining  sever- 
al conrenta  into  a  congrega- 
tion, with  a  common  govern- 
tnont.  The  congTe^ntion  of 
English  Benedictines  found- 
.id  hy  AugtutinB  was  reform- 
M  by  St.  Dnnstan  in  900, 
again  by  Laofrunc  In  1072, 
and  finally  suppressed  hy 
Henry  VIII.  The  congrega- 
tional government  has  since 
remained  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, who  have  never  had 
a  general  and  central  govem> 
molt  like  the  other  wdors. 
The  eSbrta  to  introduce  a 
greater  centralization  led, 
hum  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  to  the  establishment 
of  new  orders.  Thus  aroee, 
on  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  bnt  with  many 
alterations,  the  orders  of  Camaldoli  [see  CAMAU>n- 
LBs],  Fontevrault  (q,  t.),  Chartretut  (q.  T.),  Citeanx 
[!>ee  Ci:jTEK(TiAN!i],  tlumiltates,  OUvetans,  Tlroaan^ 
uutf  [see  Behkauu  or  Tibox],  and  others. 


iiarly  Uuiedicilna. 


EnglUb  BenedlctlDM ;  1,»tH<mie;  S,atCbureb. 


Benedict  XII,  in  1836, divided  the  Benedictines  into 
86  provinces,  and  decreed  the  regular  holding  of  tri- 
ennial provincial  chapters  and  annual  general  chap- 
ters, but  this  ConstUntion  coold  never  be  carried 
tbrongh.  The  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders  (q.  t.)  de- 
prived the  Benedictines  of  a  great  deal  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  their  subsequent  dietinction  lay  almost  whol- 
ly in  the  field  of  literary  production.  The  Reforma- 
tion reduced  the  number  of  their  convents  from  15,000 
to  5000.  After  the  Reformation,  piety  and  disciijine 
flontinued  to  be  generally  at  a  very  low  ebb  through- 
out the  Benedictine  commnnlty,  where  it  was  more 
difficult  than  with  other  orders  to  find  a  remedy,  as 
frequently  lawmen  were  made  abbots  (ctmmentbiton/ 
dbbols),  on  account  of  the  rich  revenues  of  the  monas- 
teries. Still,  it  put  forth  some  fiourishing  new  branch- 
es, among  which  the  congreKstion  of  St,  Vaame  and 
St.  llidatpk,  established  hy  Didier  de  la  Coenr  (1660- 
1633),  and  the  congregation  of  St.  JUaur  [see  Macs, 
St.],  the  most  learned  of  all  monastic  confhrtemitles 
In  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrdh,  ore  the , 
most  remarkable. 

•  The  reign  of  Joseph  II  in  Austria,  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  the  suppression  of  monastidBm  generally 


hi  Spun,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia,  redaoed  also  Ac 
ntnaber  of  Boudlctlna  convents  gnatly.  In  Anabii, 
however,  tiw  order  wai  restored  in  1802,  and  at  pns- 
ent  mora  than  one  half  of  Its  mendwB  are  living  ia 
Austrian  convents.  In  Bavaria,  the  order  received, 
by  a  rescript  of  1881,  the  charge  of  several  atsfa  ed- 
leges.  In  France  an  attmnpt  at  reviving  the  eaafn- 
gation  of  St  Hanr  was  made  in  1SS3  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Benedictine  commnnity  at  Solesme.  Thee 
new  St.  Maurines  have  already  developed  a  great  liter- 
ary acttvi^,  bat  bav*  aa  yet  neither  been  Mb  to  txr 
tend  themselves  nor  to  attain  the  celebrity  at  tbdr 
predecessors.  In  Switaealand  the  order  hu,  beodae 
several  other  convents,  the  convent  of  SavteieU,  one 
of  the  most  famous  places  of  pilgrimages  in  the  Rotaan 
Catholic  Church.  The  order  has  also  been  re-estab- 
lished in  England  and  Belf^nm.  In  the  United  Suia  ■ 
they  have  St.VmeeHfa  AUeg,  in  the  dioceae  of  Kttt-  ^ 
buig,  which  In  1858  elected  for  the  first  tints  aa  abbot 
for  lifetime.  Hoet  of  the  Aostrian  abbeys  followtd. 
until  very  recently,  a  mitigated  rule ;  and  the  endeav- 
ors of  papal  delegates,  aided  by  the  state  govern- 
ment, to  force  a  stricter  rale  upon  them,  led  in  1658  to 
protracted  and  serious  disturbances.  At  the  geneni 
chapter  of  the  congregation  of  Monte  Csfdno  hi  1838. 
to  which  also  the  convent  of  St.  Paul's  in  Borne  be- 
longs, it  was  resolved  to  re-establish,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  family  wbo  viA 
to  study  in  Rome,  the  college  of  St.  Anteln,  such  as  ii 
had  been  under  the  foundation  of  Pope  Innocent  XI. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Fessler,  the  Brnt- 
dictines  count  among  their  members  15,700  autben. 
4000  l^shops,  1600  arcbbiahope,  200  cardinals,  24  pc^ 
and  1660  canonised  saints.  Among  the  great  Uteniv 
names  that  adorn  the  order  are  those  D'Achery. 
Mahillou,  and  Mont&ucon,  all  St.  Maurines.  Th? 
principal  sources  of  information  on  the  BeoedirtioM 
are,  Mabillon,^nha/«i  Ord.  3.  Bettedictt  (Ptris^  1703-39, 
6  vols,  [carries  the  history  up  to  11573);  Ziegetbau^r, 
Hitioria  rti  Uteraria  Ord.  S.  Bened.  (Aug.  Vind.  1'^.  I 
4  vols.  fol.).  See  also  Hclyot^  Ordna  JteU^intx,  V  4S 
sq. ;  Hontalambert,J>f  JfoMes^0eci(fai((raxi5,16ta).  i 

Benedlctizie  Nuns,  nans  following  the  order  «f 
Benedict.  Th^  cUm  St.  Scbolastica,  the  sistar  ef 
Benedict,  as  their  fbunder,  hot  without  historical 
grounds.  All  previous  orders  were  gradually  forced 
to  adopt  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  so  it  spread  widdr 
tttronghout  Christendom.  In  France  they  posaesMii 
one  hundred  and  nxteen  priories  and  abbeys  m  Uw 
gift  of  the  king  alone,  and  in  England  serentr-tar 
houses.  In  some  of  these  houses  the  nans  foUoved 
the  strictest  rules,  never  toncfaing  mea^  wearing  no 
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tinen,  md  sleeping  on  the  bare  boards.  Otben  ad- 
mitted Knne  relaxation  of  thu  Bflverit^.  The  Bene- 
dictine umuteriea  were  rarely  united  in  congregations, 
bo*  nondiMd  lint^  imdar  the  jnritdktion  of  th«  dio- 
rmaai  liidiapi,  wdj  under  tiiat  of  tite  Bene^ctiiw 
BHHib.  Irre^^nlarities  and  disorder  spread  among 
them  eariier  and  jnore  generally  tliui  among  the 
moaka ;  a  great  preference  was  given  to  the  nobility, 
and  some  of  the  richest  monasteries  even  ctianged 
dMBielvM  into  secular  hutitutions  of  ladies  of  nol^ 
qr,  vUcli  ntainad  ui  the  Benedictine  order  nothing 
bnt  the  Mme.  Several  oongiegationa  of  reformed 
Bmedktine  nnns  were  founded,  among  which  the  moet 
inportant  were  the  congregation  of  Moont  Calvary, 
fedjided  in  1S17,  and  the  congregation  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  of  the  Sacred  Sacrament,  who,  in  addition 
■o  othw  iosterilies,  are  (^liged  to  have  perpetually 
CM  of  didr  nnmbw  kneeling  day  and  night  bdtoe  the 
tacnBtntt  They  were  founded  by  CatbailiM  de  Bar, 
a  nadve  of  St.  Di6,  in  Lorraine,  in  1616,  and  ratified 
Innocent  XI  in  1676,  Both  have  in  recent  times 
m  telaMlihnd  aereral  monasteriee  in  France,  the  lat- 
ter also  in  Italy,  Anatrie,  end  Pdand. 

Benediction,  (t.)  in  the  SonUtk  Ckarek,  an  ecclesl- 
aetieal  cmmony,  whereby  a  thing  is  rendered  sacred 
or  venerable.  It  difTem  from  conaecration,  in  wliich 
onction  is  used.  The  RoiDsnists  consecrate  the  chal- 
ice and  bless  the  pyx.  Superstition  in  the  Bomish 
Cburcb  has  intoiduced  benedictions  fat  almost  eveiy 
thing.  There  ore  forms  of  benediction  for  wax  can- 
dles, for  booghs,  for  ashes,  for  church  vessels  and  orna- 
ments, for  flags  and  ensigns,  arms,  flrst-fhiits,  houses, 
»bips,  posclial  eggs,  hair-cloth  of  penitents,  cbnrcti- 
vards,  etc.  In  general,  these  benedictions  are  per- 
formed by  aspersions  of  hol^  water,  signs  of  the  cross, 
and  fnms  of  prayer,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cetmony.  llie  forms  of  benediction  are  foond  in  the 
BnnanPnitiSGalandintbeinasal.  TbabeatiebeiiecBe- 
Som  (J««<firfM>  ieatica)  la  the  viaticum  given  to  dying 
persons.  For  the  falstoiy  and  forms  of  Romanist  bene- 
diction, see  Boissonnet,  Diet,  dtt  CerhnmUt,  i,  £46  sq. ; 
Ui^e,  Lkurffie  Calhoiique,  p.  149  sq. 

In  the  Pntettant  Ckarehet,  the  blessing  of  the 
people  1^  the  minister  during  divine  service  and  at  its 
etoBSk  In  the  Church  of  England  It  is  given  at  the 
ted  of  the  commrmion  service  as  well  aa  at  the  conclu- 
Bon  of  woraliip.  The  minister  does  not  pretend  to 
wporfany  blewing,  bat  in  e&tetpnj^that  the  "peace 
of  God"  may  keep  the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  peo- 
ple. Christ  says  to  his  Church,  "My  peace  I  give 
mto  you"  (John  xiv,  27) :  the  officiating  minister,  the 
Chmcfa's  organ,  proclaims  the  gift  in  general,  and 
[fays  that  it  man  descend  upon  the  partJcalar  part  of 
Chriifs  Cfanrch  then  and  there  assembled.  The  bene- 
fiction  most  used,  at  the  close  of  worship,  in  Protes- 
tut  churches,  is  taken  chiefly  ftom  Scripture ;  the 
fint  psrt  of  it  fW>m  PliiL  iv,  7,  and  the  Utter  part  be- 
ing a  paraphrase  upon  Num.  vi,  24,  26,  viz.:  "The 
pesce  of  God,  wtiich  passeth  all  understand  lag,  keep 
jou  heut  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  and  of  Us  Son  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord ;  and  the 
Ucsring  tHT  Ood  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  be  amongst  you  end  rem^n  with  yon 
Anji.  Amen."  The  great  Christian  benediction 
B  the  apostolical  one :  "  The  grace  of  oor  Lord  Jesus 
riirist,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all"  (2  Cor.  xiii,  14).  In  the 
Church,  short  benedictions,  anch  as  "  Blessed 
be  God,"  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (jKver 
tbs  Ave  Uaris,  q.  v.),  were  often  used  before  sermon, 
^fttr  tbe  Lwd'a  Prayer,  in  tbe  Eucharist,  the  bcne- 
iirtioa, "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all,"  was  pro- 
Dotneed.  See  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdes.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iv, 
!W;  bk.  XV,  eh.  ill,  §  29;  Coleman,  Primid'iw  Church, 
cb.  xiv ;  BibSotheca  Sacra,  1862,  p.  707. 

BeuafiwtCg  (i&fpyt'ntc).  "The  kings  of  tbe  Gen- 


tiles exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  exer- 
dse  authority  npon  them  are  called  benefactort"  (Luke 
xxii,  26).  This  word  was  employed  as  a  title  of  hon- 
or to  kbigs  and  princes,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
palgr  patria.  Ptolemy  Eutryela,  kbxg  of  Egypt,  af- 
fords an  Instance  of  the  application  of  tiie  word  in  this 
sense.  According  to  Joft^ns  and  Philo,  it  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Roman  emperors  (see  Josepbus, 
»Far,iii,9,8;  Diod.  Sic.xi,26;  Xen.Anab.  vii,  6,  88). 

Benefice.  I.  DefinitioiK—Btne&ce  is  defined  by 
the  caoonists  to  be  "Jus  perpetaum  percipiendi  fhic- 
tus  ex  bonis  ecdesiostids,  cleiico  oompetens  propter 
officium  aliquod  s^Mtuale."  This  term  was,  in  its 
ori^n,  applied  to  the  lands  which  were  ^ven  by  tiie 
Romans  to  deserving  soldiers  out  of  tbe  territories  ac- 
quired by  conquest  These  soldiers  were  called  TmHies 
beneficiarii,  and  the  lands  so  given  beneficmm.  Hence 
the  term  came  In  time  to  be  applied  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  when  certain  portions  were  appropriated 
to  individuals  to  enjoy  during  their  life  as  a  recom* 
pcnse  for  their  services.  The  word  is  now  applied  to 
all  preferments  in  the  Church  of  England  except  bish- 
oprics, though  more  commonly  used  to  signify  such 
churcbes  as  are  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service ;  it  is  also  used  for  the  rev- 
enue itself.  The  incumtienta  are  stdd  to  enjoy  tbe  rev- 
enue of  a  living  ece  merv  beti^fieio  (ftom  the  pure  kind- 
ness) of  the  patron. 

II.  -/n  the  Roman  C&urcA  lieneflces  an  divided  by  the 
canon  law  (1.)  hito  secu^orand  regular.  "  Secular"  ben- 
efices are  those  held  by  secular  clerks,  e.  g.  bishoprics, 
and  the  dignities  in  cathedral,  chapters,  viz.  the  offices 
of  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  precentor,  canon,  pre- 
bend,  etc. ;  also  perpetual  vicarages,  rimple  enres, 
chapels,  etc.  All  benefices  are  held  to  be  secular  In 
the  absence  of  proof  or  long  possession  to  thp  contrary, 
and  secular  t>enefices  may  be  held  by  regulars  elevate<* 
to  the  episcopate.  "Regular"  l>enefices  are  those  whicb 
are  conferred  only  on  monks.  Such  are  titular  ab' 
beys,  all  claustml  offices  enjoying  an  appropriated  rev- 
enue, e.  g.  those  of  titular  conventual  prior,  almoner, 
hospitaller,  sacristan,  cellarer,  etc.  (2.)  Into  double 
(dapfieui)  and  nmple  (th^icia).  ' '  Double"  benefices 
are  those  to  which  is  annexed  tiie  cure  of  souls,  or  any 
pre-eminence  or  administration  of  the  property  of  tho 
Church,  e.  g.  pope,  cardinal,  dean,  etc.  "  Simple"  ben- 
efices are  such  as  only  cany  the  obligation  to  say  tlic 
breviary  or  celebrate  masses,  such  as  secular  priories, 
chapelrios,  etc.  (S.)  Into  benefices  /ttWor  (iittUaria} 
and  benefices  m  commendam.  The  fbnner  are  those 
which  are  given  in  perpetui^ ;  the  lattw  for  a  time 
only,  nntil  a  clerk,  capable  of  discharging  the  duties, 
can  be  found.  There  are,  however,  perpOual  commen- 
dama,  i.  e.  where  the  temporal  revenues  of  a  regular 
benefice  are  ^ven  to  a  secular  clerk  to  hold  perpetually. 

There  are  six  lawful  ways  of  obtaining  a  bene- 
fice, viz. :  1.  By  the  pretenlation  of  the  patron,  and 
sutwequent  institution ;  2.  by  election,  and  tbe  subse- 
quent confirmation  of  the  person  elected ;  8.  by  postv- 
lalion,  and  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  person 
postulated ;  4.  by  free  and  volontary  coUatiom ;  6.  by 
exchange ;  6.  by  resignation  in  /avoreM,  followed  1^ 
collation. — Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  164 

III.  In  the  Churck  of  England  parochial  benefices 
with  core  ore  defined  by  the  canon  law  to  be  a  distinct 
portion  of  ecderiastical  rights,  set  apart  iVom  any  tem- 
poral interest,  and  joined  to  the  spiritual  frinction.  an<1 
to  these  no  jurisdiction  is  annexed ;  but  it  is  otherwif  j 
OS  to  arcbdeacmis  and  deans,  for  they  have  a  jurisdic. 
don,  twcanse  they  formerly  took  the  confession  of  the 
chapter,  and  vixited  them.  It  is  essential  to  a  paro- 
chial benefice  that  it  be  bestowed  freely  (reservuig 
nothing  to  the  patron),  as  a  provision  for  the  clerk, 
who  is  only  a  luvfrwlmry,  and  has  no  inheritance 
in  it ;  that  it  have  something;  of  siMritaatity  annexed 
to  it,  for  wliere  it  Is  given  to  a  layman  it  is  not  prop- 
erly a  benefice ;  that  in  its  own mbin^  ItjMjwtp^iaL 
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-:-^t  is,  forever  annexed  to  tbe  church ;  and  all  man-  an  inference  bearing  on  an  affin!^'  of  race,  uid 
n«r  of  contracts  concerning  it  are  void.  cm  the  growth  of  tin  Semitic  languages.    <4)  1 

Benefield,  Sbbabtiak,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Calvin-  '^i  30,  "  Solomon's  wisdom  exceed  the  vii&aa  4A 
isUc  divine,  was  bora  Aogiut  12tb,15^  at  Preston-  ,  the  children  of  the  East  eounby."  (S)  FnmltLa 
hary,  Gloucestershire,  and  edacated  at  Corptu  Christi  ^'*>  ^  difllcalt  to  deduce  an  argnraent,  bwt  la  EM. 
College,  Oxford.  In  1606  he  was  chosen  Margaret  pro-  '  ^^^t  *t  Ammon  is  delivered  to  the  "  men  of  A 
fessorofdivinity  in  the  university.   Dr.  Benefield  was  •°<*      <^ty.  Kabbah,  Is  prophesied  to  beam 

well  versed  in  the  &thera  and  schoolmen,  and  was  re-       ***ble  for  camelt,  and  the  AmuKwites  a  ctmMK' 
e —  -i-j-.  -tizt  J  .:  ii.  ji.j  P^^^  for  Jbeh ;"  refioting,  a^iparentlj,  to  ^» 


markable  for  strictness  of  life  and  sincerity.  He  died 
August  24, 1630,  His  principal  writings  are.  Docttiaa 
CAntfuina(Oxford,1610,4ta):--5mnoM(Oxf.l614-lS, 
2T6ls.4to):— £^FMMti(<ni7/'A>noi(Oxf.aDd  Lond,1618, 
1620, 1629, 4to).— Allibone,  Did.  ofAutAon,  \,  164. 

Bfliwfit  of  Clorgy,  a  privilege  by  which,  in 
countries  where  popery  prevailed,  persons  in  holy  or> 
ders  were  exempted,  eitlier  wholly  or  partially,  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals.    The  privilege 


of  tbe  wandering  Arabs;  wbile"palaces"a]id'^d«d- 
ings,"  also  mentioned  and  thus  mideied  in  tlM  AjA. 
Vers.,  may  be  better  read  "oBi^  and  **latt[."  1^ 
words  of  Jeremiah  (xlix,  28)  strengthen  tbe  sapfni- 
tion  just  mentioned:  "Concerning  Kedsr,  nd  c» 
cerning  Hazor,  which  Nebucliadiezzar,  king:  of  Bab^ 
Ion,  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Arise  ye,  p>  b 
to  Kedar,  and  spoil  tbe  men  <tf  the  EaaL  Tlvir 


cre^ed  ».t  of  «d»,  but  i.  ,„  ^^Z^^^^^r-^:^^-^^ 

soon  abused.    It  was  originaUy  designed  for  cfcrW  -^j.  MirtJiT^^A"^  l*- 
(derka),  and  at  first  none  could  be  admitted  to  it  but  "S^'i"^^  ,  ^  . 

the  namber  of  claimante  almost  indefinitely  increased,  i  /^"l »  co««deratK>n  of  the  P«»e« -J^ 

It  was  abolished  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  ci.  IV,  c.  28.  fS^C  ""'""^^  "^"^.^t 

"  In  America  this  JrivUege  has  been  formally  abolish-  ^1*^??^."^^  t"!?  ^"^"^kC^ 
ed  iu  someofthe  States,  and  allowed  only  in  one  or  ?'T™l±l^*1lfl^^£'*^S'T'*^  w*'*' 
two  cases  in  others ,  wSe  in  others,  agaiaf  it  does  not  ^'STefi^SS  5  ^^-"^^^^ 
appear  to  have  been  known  at  alL  Bfthe  act  of  Con- 
gress  of  April  80,  1790,  it  is  enacted  that  'benefit  of 


clergy  shall  not  be  used  or  allowed,  upon  convictiott 
of  any  crime  for  which,  by  any  statute  of  the  United 
States,  the  punishment  is  or  shall  he  declared  to  be 
death.'  "   See  Blackstone,  Cbsmeatorws,  iv,  jffi, 

Ba'nd-ja'tikan  (Heb.  Bensy'  TaSktm',  "38, 
ChUdrm  of  JmAan;  Sept-Bafafa  v.r.  Bamav;  Vnlg. 
Bew^KKoC),  a  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  certain 
wells  in  the  desert  which  formed  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  Israelites  on  their  Journey  to  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiii,  81, 82).  See  Bbbboth-bene-Jaakan. 
Tbe  tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Joakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer,  son  of  S^r  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i,  42).  See 
Akan  ;  Jakait.  In  the  time  of  Euseblus  and  Jerome 
(Onomaa.  s.  v.  'laKUfi,  Beroth  fil.  Jadn),  the  spot  was 
shown  ten  miles  from  Petra,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
Robinson  snggesta  the  aroall  fountain  et-TaiyOteh,  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  pass  er-Rabay  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah  (AMsorcAea,  ii,  688).  The 
word  "Beeroth,"  however,  suggesta,  not  a  spring,  bat 
a  group  of  artificial  well*.  In  the  rof^tim  of  Psen- 
do-Jonathan  the  name  is  given  in  Numbers  as  AHa 
(X^l?$  ''^'^A).  Tiie  assemblage  irf  foontalns  near 
the  northern  extomity  of  the  Arabah  is  no  doubt  re- 
ferred lOk    See  ExoDB. 

Banfr-Kedetn  (Heb.  Bmey'-Ke^dem,  DTp-'Sa, 
^'CkOdrm  ^tbe  Eatf'),  an  appellation  given  to'a  peo^ 
pie,  or  to  peoples  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine. 
It  occurs  In  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T. :  (1) 
Gen.  xxix,  1,  "Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the  people 
of  the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reckoned  Haran. 
(2)  Job  1, 8,  Job  was  *'the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of 
the  East"  See  Job.  (3)  Judg.  vi,  S,  88;  vii,  12; 
vHI,  10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bene-Kedcm 
are  mentioned  together  wlUi  the  Hidknites  and  tbe 
AmalekiteB ;  and  in  the  fourth  tbe  latter  peoides  seem 
to  be  included  in  this  common  name :  "  Now  Zebab 
and  Zalmunna  [were]  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with 
them,  about  fiftan  thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left 
ct  all  the  hosts  of  the  children  of  the  East."  In  the 
evento  to  which  these  passages  of  Judges  relate,  we 
find  a  curions  reference  to  tbe  langoage  spoken  by 
these  Eastern  tribes,  which  was  understood  by  Gideon 
and  hie  servant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they  ILitened  to 


tending  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia  and  Babyicnia  (g 
which  we  may  sni^Kwe  Kedem  to  apply  in  Nam.  xxn. 
7,  as  well  as  in  Isa.  ii,  6) ;  and  tlist  it  was  sometiBe 
applied  to  the  Arabs  and  their  country  geraeroOv. 
Tbn  only  poeitlve  instance  of  this  latter  irigri^'**^ 
of  Kedem  occurs  in  Gen.  x,  80,  where  "Seidar.  i 
monnt  of  tbe  Eati,"  it  by  the  eonunoo  aignameat  tt 
scholara  situate  In  Southern  Arabia.  See  Abuu: 
Skphar. 

In  the  O.  T.,  y^S,  "AxaUa,"  with  ite  coDjug;* 
ftmns,  seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otberviH 
called  Bene-Kedem,  and  with  the  sonie  limitatioet. 
The  some  may  be  observed  of  ^  AvaroKii,  "  ti>«  ZasC 
in  the  N.  T.  (Hatt.  U,  1  sq.).  The  Heb.  word  *'Kn 
dem,"  with  its  adjnncto0n  the  passages  above  nftsnd 
to),  is  trandated  hy  the  SepL  and  in  the  Valg.,  aad 
sometimes  transcribed  (^ILtlifi)  by  tbe  fcmier,  excspt 
the  Sept.  in  1  Kings  iv,  80,  and  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ■ 
Isa.  ii,  6,  where  they  make  A'edaM  to  relate  to  ndal 
time.— Smitti,  s.  v.    See  East. 

Banevent,  a  town  in  Southern  Italy,  and  see  of  i 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  A  considerable  nnmbtf 
of  councils  have  been  held  there,  among  vrhich  the  H 
lowing  are  the  most  Important :  1087,  at  which  the  Ao- 
tipope  Guibeit  was  excommunicated,  and  the  inreti- 
ture  by  lajrmen  fbrbidden;  llOS,  which  agani  ^ 
nounced  against  the  investltaie  by  laymen ;  and  111', 
at  which  Biatiop  Mauritius  Verdinoa  (later  Gn^ur 
VIII)  woa  excommonicated. 

Benevolenoe.  due  (4  ^tXo/imi  cvtfoui,  hut  hot 
US8.  simply  ^  6ib«Xq),  a  e&phemUm  Air  mazilal  do^ 
(ICOT.vUfS),     See  COHABITATIOII. 

fi^nSset,  or  B6n£det,  St.,  bom  at  Hennilln; 
a  shepherd.  The  popes,  during  their  reeideMe  it 
Avignon,  authorized  bis  worship.  '*  B6n£wt  it  ttH 
to  have  been  directed  by  insf^tion  to  proceed  to  tht 
bishop  of  Avignon,  in  September,  1176,  and  tell  hia 
that  his  miosion  woe  to  build  tbe  bridge  of  that  cin 
over  the  Rhone.  The  bishop,  very  naturally  thinkioj 
him  out  of  his  mind,  ordered  tiim  to  be  whiffled. 
B^n^zet,  however,  is  said  to  have  shown  his  divlBi 
mission  l)y  saperoatural  proofs ;  and  the  bridge  was 
commenced  in  1177,  and  finished  in  1188.  He.  died  ia 
1184,  and  was  buried  on  the  bridge,  where  aftwwanl 


the  talk  in  tbe  camp ;  and  from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  i  a  little  chapel  was  built  over  his  rem^s.  SabK- 
that  they  spoke  a  dialect  Intelligihle  to  an  Israelite—  1  qnently  a  hoainltjlljWW^AtMlhl^  kiMJ^i4ftatendly  ««- 
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dished  for  the  em  of  hb  wonblp  tnd  of  the  repair 
the  bridge.  These  things  are  said  to  be  'amply 
Afied  by  the  Acts  drawn  up  at  the  time.'  When 
)  tomb  waa  opened  in  1670,  owing  to  its  ruinous 
te,  it  appears  that  the  body  was  found  in  a  perfect 
idttion.  The  body  wa«  but  four  feet  and  a  half 
ig.'^  Thia  is  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  "lives  of 
i  Saints!" — Lanioa,  Ecd.  Du^,s,v, 

Benexet,  Anthony,  an  eminent  philanthropist 
d  opponent  of  slavery,  was  bom  at  St.  Quentin, 
cardy,  Fruoe,  January  31, 1713.  His  parents,  driv- 
f^^>in  France  by  Popish  persecution,  removed  to 
indon  in  Febrnary,  1716,  and  daring  their  residence 
ere  became  Qnakers.  The  Amily  came  to  Fhiladel- 
lia  in  November,  1781.  Anthony  began  a  mercantile 
reer  early ;  but  soon  after  bis  marriage,  in  1740, 
tien  bis  affairs  were  In  a  proepeioos  rituation,  he 
ft  the  mercantile  boaliMn,  and  in  174S  he  aoeept- 
L  the  appointment  of  bead  of  the  Friends'  English 
hool  of  Philadelphia,  whkh  he  held  tUl  1782,  when 
)  resigned  it  to  devote  himself  to  teachingascboolof 
■lored  children.  "So  great  waa  his  sympathy  with 
rery  being  capable  of  feeling  pain,  tliat  he  resolved 
■ward  the  close  of  his  life  to  eat  no  animal  food, 
his  change  in  his  mode  of  living  is  supposed  to  have 
eeo  the  ocearion  of  his  death.  His  active  mind  did 
ot  yield  to  the  deUUty  of  his  body.  He  persevered 
I  his  attendance  npon  his  school  tUXl  wlUiin  a  few 
ars  of  his  decease,  Uay  S,  1784."  Men  of  all  classes 
r  sncdety,  and  of  all  churches,  as  well  as  many  hnn- 
r<!d  negroes,  followed  his  remidns  to  the  grave.  An 
fficer  who  bad  served  in  the  army  during  the  war 
rith  Britain  observed  at  this  time,  "  I  would  rather 
«  Anthony  Beneaet  in- that  coffin  than  George  Wasb- 
Qgton,  wiUi  all  his  fame,"  "  Few  men  since  tiie  days 
>f  the  apoetles  ever  lived  a  more  disinterested  life; 
■et  apoa  his  death-bed  he  expressed  a  desire  to  live  a 
ittlc  longer,  'that  he  might  bring  down  self.*  The 
ast  time  be  ever  walked  across  his  room  was  to  take 
rum  his  desk  six  dollars,  which  be  gave  to  a  poor 
ddow  whom  he  had  long  assisted  to  maintain.  By 
lis  will  he  devised  bis  estate,  after  the  decease  of  hie 
viffl,  to  certain  tmstees,  tot  the  use  of  the  AfHcan 
«hool."  The  chief  ol^Ject  of  Benezet's  life,  for  many 
rears,  was  to  excite  putJic  opinion  a^nst  slavery  and 
he  slave-txnde.  On  the  return  of  peace  in  1788,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  to  so- 
licit her  influence  on  the  side  of  humani^.  At  the 
:lDse  of  this  letter  be  says,  "  I  hope  thou  wilt  kindly 
ixcose  the  freedom  nsed  on  this  occasion  by  an  ancient 
man,  whose  mind,  for  more  than  fbrtj-  years  past,  has 
!)een  much  separated  from  the  common  course  of  the 
world,  and  long  painftilly  exercised  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  miseries  under  which  so  large  a  part  of 
mankind,  equally  with  us  the  subjects  of  redeeming 
love,  are  snlToring  the  most  unjust  and  grievous  op- 
pression, and  who  sincerely  desires  the  temporal  and 
eternal  felidty  of  the  queen  and  her  royal  consort" 
He  published  many  tracts  on  the  subject,  and  also  an 
Accowa  of  that  Pari  of  Africa  inhabUtd  fiy  Negna 
(1762) ;  a  Caatim  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Cotonieg,  m 
1  short  Repreteniatioa  of  (be  CalamUotu  SUite  of  the 
Enalaeed  Ntgroa  in  the  Brttuh  Dpmmioru  (1767) ;  His- 
torical Accoaat  of  Gu/neo,  toith  an  Inquiry  into  the  ISte 
f^Proffreuof  the  8hm-trade  (1771) ;  Short  AccotaU 
>>/ the  a^gitmi  Society  of  Friend*  iim);  Diuerlaiioa 
on  tU  mmmeu  and  Smp&ritg  of  the  Ckri^an  ReSffion 
(1782) ;  ObtervaHoni  on  the  Indian  Nitivet  ofthif  Cim- 
riwiM  (1784).  It  is  said  that  Benezet's  writings  first 
"Wakened  Thomas  Clarkson's  attention  to  the  question 
of  slavery. — Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary:  Alli- 
DicUonary  of  Authori,  i,  169;  Le  Baa,  Did.  En. 
'■yc.  de  la  France. 

Ben-Oeber.   See  Bkh-. 

Bengel,  Jonif  Ai,bbbt,  a  German  theologian  of 
P'o'iwBd  «ltioal  jadgmen^  extensive  leamiDi^  and 


solid  ^ety.  He  was  born  June  24, 1687,  at  Winnen- 
den,  Wortembeig,  where  his  father  was  pastor;  and 
from  him  the  boy  received  his  early  education.  After 

the  death  of  his  &ther  he  was  received  into  his  tutor's 
bouse ;  and  from  1699  to  1703  he  studied  at  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Stuttgardt,  then  admirably  kept.  Thor- 
oughly prepared  in  philologicsl  elements,  he  entered 
the  University  of  TQbingen  in  1708,  and  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  text  From 
bis  childhood  he  had  been  earnestly  pious  ;  and  his  fii- 
vorite  reading,  while  at  the  universitj-,  apart  from  his 
severer  studies,  consisted  of  the  pietist  writers,  Arndt, 
Spener,  and  Franke.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
neglect  philosophy.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  studied  S|nnoza  thoroughly,  and  it  was  not  without 
mental  struggles  that  he  arrived  at  clearness  of  view 
on  the  relations  of  philosophy  to  fisith.  In  1706  ho 
was  brought  very  low  by  a  severe  illness  at  HauU 
bronn ;  but  be  was  strengthened  against  the  fear  of 
death  by  Psa.  czvili,  17,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and 
declare  the  works  of  the  Lord."  He  returned  to  his 
studies  with  greater  zeal,  and  with  a  deeper  religious 
life.  After  a  year  spent  in  the  ministry  as  vicur  at 
Metzingen,  be  became  theototrical  repetent  at  T&bin- 
g«n ;  and  in  1718  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
doistepecboid  ci  Denkendorf,  a  sembiary  for  the  early 
tmining  of  candidates  for  the  ministr}-.  During  this 
year  he  made  a  literary  Journey,  visiting  several  of 
the  schools  of  Germany,  and  among  them  those  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  theological  colturo,  by  all  these  means, 
became  many>^ed.  An  illustration  of  tbe  spirit, 
both  of  his  studies  and  (tf  his  tesching,  Is  aflbrded  by 
the  theme  chosen  for  bis  inangural  at  Denkendorf, 
viz.  "True  godliness  the  surest  road  to  true  science." 
He  remained  in  this  post  for  twonty-eight  years — ^years 
of  labor,  zeal,  and  success  as  teacher,  preacher,  stn- 
dent,  and  writer.  Hero  he  published,  for  the  nse  of 
his  pupils,  an  edition  of  CXceronit  Epist.  ad  FamUiaree, 
with  notes  (Stuttgardt,  1719) ;  also,  Grtgorii  Thauma- 
tttrip  Panegsritnu  ad  Origtnem,  Gr.  et  Lat.  (1722) ;  and 
ChryioHom  Ubr.  ri.  de  SaeerdeHo  (1726).  Bat  bin 
chief  toil  was  given  to  the  New  Testament;  for  tha 
results  of  which,  see  below.  In  1749  he  was  appoint* 
ed  councillor  and  prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  with  a  resi- 
dence in  Stuttgardt,  where  he  died,  Nov.  2, 1761. 

Bent:el  was  the  first  Lutheran  divine  who  applied 
to  the  criticism  of  tbe  New  Testament  a  grasp  of 
mind  which  embraced  the  subject  in  hs  whole  ex> 
tent,  and  B  patience  of  investigation  which  the  study 
required.  While  a  student,  he  was  much  perplexed 
by  tbe  various  readings,  which  led  him  to  form  the 
determination  of  making  a  text  for  himself,  which  ho 
executed  In  a  very  care^land  scrupulous  manner,  ac- 
cording to  very  rational  and  critical  rules,  excepting 
that  he  would  not  admit  any  reading  into  the  text 
which  had  not  been  previonsly  printed  in  some  edition. 
In  the  botdt  of  Revelation  alone  he  deviated  from  this 
rule.  His  conscientioas  piety  tended  greatiy  to  aHay 
the  fears  which  had  been  excited  among  tibe  clergy 
with  respect  to  various  readings,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  struck  out  that  path  which  has 
since  beenfollowed  tiy  Wetstein,Grie8t«cb,  and  others. 
His  Gnomon  JV.  T.  was  so  highly  valued  by  John  Wes- 
ley thathe  translated  most  of  Its  notes  and  Incnporated 
them  into  his  Eaptanatory  XiOei  entheJf.T.  T  be  kest 
valoable  part  of  Bengel's  exegetical  labors  Is  that  which 
be  spent  on  the  Apocalypse.  His  chief  works  are:  1. 
Apparattu  Critiau  ad  JV.  T.  ed.  secunda,  cor.  P.  D. 
Bnrkii  (Tobing.  1763,  4to):— 2.  Gnomon  JVoti  Tftta- 
menti,  8d  ed.  adjuv.  Stendel  (TQbing.  1860, 2  vols.  8vo): 
—3.  AnEjpHmHoitof  the  Soot  of  the  Revelation  of  at. 
John  (Stuttg.  1710, 1746,  8vo);  translated  by  Kobert. 
son  (Lond.  1767,  8vo) 4.  Harmony  of  the  GoipeU 
(TQbing.  1736, 1747, 1766,  8vo):— 5.  Ordo  ten^perm  a 
princijno  per  periodot  ceconomla  divina,  etc.  (Stuttg. 
1753) : — 6.  Cyclm  tive  de  anno  tnagno  toiU,  ad  ineranen- 
ttm  doetrina proiAelim  (JJlnf,;^i^-9j^<^j&a^j^^ 
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Dological  works,  endM^oring  to  fix  the  "number  of 
the  beut,"  the  date  of  the  *'  mtUetminm'*  (be  wu  poei- 
tiv9  in  fizing  the  begioning  of  tbe  milleiiniaiii  at  the 
jear  1886),  etc.,  hare  rather  detracted  from  bis  repn- 
tation  for  solidity  of  Judgment.  His  fiune  will  pema- 
nently  rest  on  Us  Gwmtm,  which,  as  a  brief  and  sug- 
gestive comnentarr  on  the  New  Testament,  remains 
anriraUed.  New  editions,  both  in  Latin  (Berlin,  1660| 
TQbingeD,  1860;  Stuttgaid,  1860)  tod  German,  hare 
recently  »m>eBred,  and  an  English  translation  waa 
published  in  Claim's  Library  (Edinburgh,  1867^,  5 
vols.  8to),  of  which  s  greatly  improved  and  enlarged 
ediUon  has  been  issued  in  this  coantry  by  Professors 
Lewis  and  Vincent  (Philadelphia,  lK60-fll,  2  vols.  8vo). 
His  Zi/e  and  Ltiten,  by  Bark,  translated  by  Walker, 
appeared  tn  1837  (Loodim,  8vo) ;  and  a  brief  biogra* 
pby,  by  Fauaset,  is  given  in  Uie  &th  volume  of  the 
English  translation  of  the  Gnomon.  An  tUa  article 
on  his  peculiar  Significancif  at  a  Thtt/o^tm  was  pnlv 
lisbed  in  tbe  Jakt*uck«r/^  detUtehe  T^leofa^,  1661, 
•nd  translated  in  tbe  Brititk  and  For^gn  £wmgelical 
Jienfw,  April,  1862.  A  new  L!fe  has  jnst  appeared 
(1865)  under  tbe  title  J.  A .  Bmgfl  ItAetuabrus,  Char- 
acter, etc,  von  Dr.O.Wicbter(Stuttga»<it,8vo),  which 
gives  a  large  amount  of  new  material,  fband  bi  Ben- 
gel's  MS.  diar)*  and  other  papers,  which  have  only  re- 
cently been  given  op  by  Ms  family  for  publication. 
Among  other  curious  facts,  it  appears  that  Bengal  had 
the  nee  of  bnt  one  eye  daring  bis  lifieJong  studies,  and 
that  he  sedolonsly  concealed  this  privation  even  from 
his  wife !  In  a  sapplement  to  tbe  volmne  are  given  a 
number  of  Bengal's  aennons,  addresses,  and  poems. 
Dr.  Wichter  also  published  a  volnme  ctnitalning  "  Be- 
marics  on  Bengel  as  an  ex<9(etica]  writer,  and  in  par- 
ttcnlar  on  the  GwMnon"  (Btttrage  as  J,  A.  Ba^d'g 
ScAW/lerifSnHV,  etc.,  Leipcic,  1866).  See  Hagenlmch, 
Genmm  SaAmaStm,  1S6;  Hersog,  Real-Eim^phpSdiey 
U,57. 

Ben'-hadad  (Heb.  Ben-Hadoi',  'l^lf,  mm  of 
Hadad;  Sept  vibt  'AStp),  the  name  of  three  Idngs  of 
Damascene-Syria,  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  name, 
Hadad,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  name  of  the 
Syrian  god  Hadad  (q.  v.),  probably  the  Sun  (Kacrob. 
Saturnalia,  i,  28),  still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in  the 
time  of  JoB^ns  (Ant.  ix,  4,  6),  and  from  it  several 
Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer,  i.  e.  Sadad 
iai  helped.  The  expression  ton  of  Hadad,  which  de- 
notes dependenco  and  obedience,  not  only  acicords  with 
the  analogies  of  other  heathen  names,  bnt  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  existence  of  such  terms  aa  "sons  of  God" 
among  the  Hebrews  (comp.  Pss.  Ixxxli,  6).  On  ac- 
count of  the  nationality  of  this  name,  the  term  "palaceg 
of  Ben-hadaS"  came  to  be  equivalent  to  Dama»au  it- 
self (Jer.  xlix,  27 1  Amos  i,  4).    See  Dajiabccs. 

1.  The  king  of  Syria,  who  was  anbsidized  by  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  to  invade  Israel,  and  thereby  compel 
Baasha.  (who  had  invaded  Judmh)  to  retom  to  defend 
his  own  kingdom  (1  Kinn  xv,  18).  B.C.  928.  See 
Asa.  This  Ben-hadad  has,  with  some  reason,  been 
nin>oeed  to  be  Hadad  the  Edomite  who  rebelled  against 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  26).  Damascns,  after  having 
been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  vtii,  6, 6),  was  delivered 
trom  subjection  to  his  successOT  by  Rezon  (1  Kings  xi, 
24),  who  "  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of 
Solomon."  This  Ben-hadad  was  either  son  or  firand- 
Bon  to  Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  waa  supreme 
in  Syria,  the  varions  smaller  kingdoms  wbicb  snr^ 
rounded  it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  territory. 
Ben-iudad  must  have  l>een  an  energetic  and  powerfol 
sovereign,  as  his  «llianee  wu  courted  by  Baasha  of 
larael  and  Ass  of  Jodah.  He  finally  closed  with  the 
latter  on  receiving  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  and 
conquered  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  larael,  tbereby 
enabling  Asa  to  pursue  his  victorious  operations  in  tbe 
south.  From  1  Kings  xx,  Si,  it  would  appear  that 
he  continned  to  make  war  upon  lanel  in  Omri's  time, 


and  forced  him  to  make  "streets"  in  Samaria  fir 
Syrian  residents.  — Kitto  ;  SmitiL   See  Ahab. 

2.  Another  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the  preceding. 
Some  authors  call  him  grrndtm,  on  tbe  groond  that  a. 
waa  unusual  in  antiqaity  for  the  son  to  inberit  the 
ther's  name.    Bat  Ben-hadad  seems  to  have  bem  a 
religions  title  of  the  Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  re- 
appearance as  the  name  of  Huael's  ion,  Ben-hadrnd 
IIL   Long  wan  with  Israel  chamctolaed  the  n;tt.-a 
of  Ben-hadad  II,of  which  the  eariier  campaigns  an  de- 
scribed under  Auab.    His  power  and  the  extent  of 
his  dominion  are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  Uog> 
who  accompanied  him  to  his  first  tiege  of  Samaria. 
B.C.  dr.  906.    Be  owed  tbe  si^mal  defeat  in  which 
that  war  terminated  to  tbe  vain  notion  which  aseimi- 
lated  Jebovah  to  the  local  deities  worshipped  by  the 
nations  of  Syria,  deeming  Him  "a  God  of  the  hllb," 
bnt  impotent  to  dafisnd  bis  votaries  in  "tiie  {ilains" 
0  Kings  XX,  1-80).   Instead  oS  panning  hia  victory, 
Ahab  concluded  a  peace  with  the  defeated  Bat-had^ 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to 
tbe  diffiulties  in  which  Jefaoram  of  Israel  was  involveij 
by  the  rebellion  of  Uoab^  Ben-hadad  renewed  the  wu 
iritfa  Israel ;  but  all  his  plans  and  operatiuta  nere 
frustrated,  being  made  known  to  Jeboiam  by  the 
prophet  Ellsha  (S  Kings  vi,  8).    B.C.  dr.  8H.  After 
some  years,  however,  be  renewed  the  war,  nad  be- 
si^ed  Jehoram  in  hb  capital,  Samaria,  until  the  in- 
i  habitants  were  reduced  to  tbe  last  extremities  and 
I  most  revolting  resources  by  ikmine.    The  sie^  wu 
i  then  unexpectedly  raised,  according  to  a  prediction  at 
,  Eliaha,  throogh  a  panic  infiued  into  the  besiegen. 
;  who,  coDcludbig  ^t  a  noise  which  they  seemed  te 
.  hear  portended  the  advance  gpon  them  ot  a  forei^ 
hostprocured  by  Jehoram  from  Egj^or  some  Canasn- 
;  itish  cities,  as  Tyre  or  Ramotb,  thou^^ht  mtly  of  saving 
themselvee  by  flight.    Jehoram  seems  to  have  foUoir. 
I  ed  up  this  unhoped-for  deliverance  by  succesffnJ  oi- 
!  fenslve  operations,  since  we  find  from  3  Kings  ix.  1 
that  Eoniotb  in  Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelili<k 
town.   See  Ahab.   The  next  year  Ben-hadad,  learn- 
ing that  Elisha,  through  whom  ao  many  of  his  desi»ju 
had  been  brought  to  nan^t,  bad  arrived  at  Daniascna. 
sent  an  officer  of  distinction,  named  Haxael,  with  pres- 
ents, to  consult  him  as  to  bis  recovery  from  an  ^stti* 
under  which  he  then  suffered.    The  prophet  answeml 
that  his  disease  was  not  mortal,  but  that  be  would 
nevertheless  certainly  die,  and  be  sanounoed  to  Haxa- 
el that  be  would  be  his  successor,  with  tean  at  the  ' 
thought  of  the  misery  which  he  would  bring  <m  Israel 
;  On  tbe  day  after  Haaael's  return  Ben-hadad  was  mur- 
dered, as  is  commonly  thought,  by  this  very  HaueL 
.  who  smothered  the  sick  monarch  in  his  bed,  and  mould- 
ed the  throne  In  his  stead  (2  Kings  viii,  i-lS).    Se«  ' 
I  EusaAt  JBaoKAH.   The  attributing  of  this  marder 
to  Hazael  himself  has  been  imagined  by  some  to  be  ; 
inconsistent  with  his  character  and  wiA  £lisha*a  sug- 
gestion of  the  act,    Ewald,  from  tbe  Hebrew  text  an  1 
a  general  con^eration  of  tbe  chapter  ((^mcA.  dta  V.  f.  i 
Ui,  528,  note),  thinlca  that  one  or  more  of  Ben4iada<1'*  | 
own  servants  were  the  murderers :  Taylor  (Fragm.  m  | 
Calmet')  believes  that  the  wet  cloth  which  c«u»ed  bi)  | 
death  was  intended  to  e&ct  his  cure,  a  view  which  be 
sniqiorta  by  a  reference  to  Brace's  TVomJi^  ui,  S$. 
Thsre  appears,  however,  to  be  no  good  reason  fiir  de- 
parting fh>m  the  osnal  and  more  natural  {iit»^»«tatioa 
(so  Josephus,  'ASatoc,  Ant.  Ix,  4, 6)  which  assigns  tbe 
deed  to  Hazael  himself.    See  Hazaxl.    Hazael  eoc- 
ceeded  him  perhaps  becaose  he  bad  no  natoral  heirv 
and  with  him  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  R«z<iii. 
Ben-hadad's  death  waa  about  B.C.890,  and  be  nwt 
have  reigned  some  thirty  yean.   See  Stria.  Tic 
Scriptural  notices  of  this  king  are  strlkinf^y  coofiro- 
ed  hy  the  cuneiform  inscriptwns  (q.  v.)  on  the  black 
obelisk  found  among  the  Assyrian  monnmttits  at  Xia- 
rud  (see  Rawlinson's  Hist.  Evidemeet,  p.  118),  ami 
translated  by  Ef^^Htof*?,  (^^fiftKii'^  *ajfls^  0«. 
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SSy.  AeCArdtng  to  these  annals,  the  Atsytiaa  king 
talmannlMur  (reigned  aiqurenUy  B.C4  eir-  900-S60  or 
0>  had  aevenl  csmpaigng  against  tbe  nationt  of  Pal- 
tine  and  its  vicinity  (in  Im  6th,  11th,  14th,  and  ]8th 
ar»),  among  vhlch  the  HittiteB  (Khattt)  and  Ben- 
'i  (i.  e.  Ben-hader;  comp.  the  Sept.  vloc  'Attp,  for 
m-hadnd),  king  of  Damascus,  are  particularly  named, 
e  latter  being  npresented  as  defeated,  although  al- 
A  with  at  least  twelve  neighboring  princes,  and  at 
o  bead  of  an  immense  army,  consisting  largely  of 
valty  and  dtariiHt  (BawUnson's  Sendobu,  i,  S71). 

3.  Atbird  kingof  DamaBCOBjtoBof  theabovo-nwn- 
med  Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  tlirone  of  Syr- 
Hia  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascns,  and  the 
lat  power  wielded  by  his  &ther  sank  into  insignili- 

nce.  In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture,  "  Jeho- 
laz  (the  son  of  Jehu)  besongbt  tbe  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
darkened  tinto  him,  for  He  saw  the  oppresdon  of  Is- 
lel,  becatue  the  King  of  Syria  oppressed  them;  and 
iQ  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour"  (2  Kings  xiii,  4,  5), 
bis  saviour  was  Jeroboam  II  (comp.  2  Kings  xiv,  37); 
at  the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to  revive  in  the  reign 
*  his  father  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  When 
«n-hadad  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash, 
L  accordance  vhh  a  prophecy  of  tbe  dying  Ellsha,  re- 
ivered  tbe  cities  which  Jeboahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syr- 
ms,  and  beat  him  in  Aphek  (2  ^ngs  xv^  17),  in  the 
lain  pf  ELvdraelon,  where  Ahab  bad  already  defeated 
len-badad  II.  B.C.  835.  Jehoash  gained  two  more 
ictorles,  but  did  not  restore  tbe  dominion  of  Israel  on 
he  east  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  reserved  for  bis 
accessor  Jeroboam.  The  misfortunes  of  Ben-hadad 
II  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  (1,  4). — Smith,  s.  v, 

Ben-ha'll  (Heb.  Ben-Cka'yU,  «»  °f 

trtmgth,  L  e.  wrrhr;  Sept.  translates  oi  vioi  ruv  Sv- 
•otAv),  one  of  the  "  princes"  of  the  people  sent  by  Je- 
KMhttiAat  to  teach  the  faibaUtants  of  Judab,  ai^  car- 
7  out  tbe  reftmnadon  begun  by  him  (2  Chron.  xvii, 
').  B.C.9J0. 

Ben-ha'nan  (Heb,  Ben-CAonmi',  iJ17""3,  ton  iff 
>ne  gracuMt;  Sept.  wjof  'Avav  v.  r.  *rti'.'f),  the  third 
lamed  of  the  four  "sons"  of  Shimon  (?  Shammai),  of 
he  tribe  of  Judab  (1  Chron.  iv,  20).  B.C.  prob.  post 
.Cl'2.  Perhaps  the  same  ought  to  be  translated  "son 
if  Hanan."    See  Bbx-. 

Ban-Heaed,  Ban-Hnr.  See  Bvs-. 

Ben'lmi  (Heb.  Beidm^,  ■IS'^S^  ow  mmt  Sept  con- 
'ounds  with  Bad  preceding,  and  translates  both  vkoi 
Bavovot  V.  r.  Bavovatat),  one  of  the  Levites  who  seal- 
ed tbe  covenant  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neb.  x, 
la).    B.C.  410. 

Benitier,  the  French  name  for  the  vessel  for  hold- 
ing the  so-called  holy  water,  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
Bomanist  places  of  worship.    See  Holy  Wateb. 

Ben'jamin  (Heb.  Bk^/amm',  I'^S^Sa,  i.  q.  Felix 
[see  below] ;  Sept,  Joseph.,  and  New  Test.  Bivta/ilv), 
the  same  of  three  men. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Jacob  l^Sachel  (Gen.xxxv, 
IS),  and  tin  only  one  of  tbe  thirteen  (if  indeed  ther« 
were  not  mora;  comp.  ''all  his  daughters,"  Gen. 
xxxvii,  8& ;  xlvi,  7)  who  was  bom  in  Palestine.  Hb 
t>hth  took  place  on  tbe  road  between  Bethel  and  Beth- 
lehem, 1^  short  distance — "a  length  of  earth" — from 
tbe  latter.  B.C.  1889.  His  mother  died  unmediately 
after  he  was  bom,  and  with  her  last  breath  named  him 
■"Jis-ia,  Bck-Oki  ("«»  of  mg pain"),  which  the  flu 
ther  changed  into  Bexjahix,  a  word  of  nearly  the 
rame  sound,  but  portending  comfort  and  consolation, 
"urn  0^ my  right  hand,"  probably  alloding  to  the  sup- 
port and  protection  he  promised  himself  from  this,  his 
last  chad,  in  his  old  age.  See  Jamin.  This  supposi- 
tion w  strengthened  when  we  reflect  on  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  consented  to  part  with  him  in  very  try- 
ing circmnstanoe*,  yielding  only  to  the  pressure  of 


flimine  and  the  most  urgent  necessl^  (Gen.  xlii).  This 
interpretation  is  inserted  in  Ifae  text  of  the  Tnl^de  and 
the  margin  of  the  A.  and  has  the  sappwt  of  Oese- 
nina  (7^.  p.  210).  On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  Samuitan 
Codex  gfres  tiie  name  in  an  altered  ftmu  as  DiSiJa, 
"son  of  days,"  L  e.  "son  of  my  old  age"  (comp.  Gen. 
xliv,  20),  which  Is  adopted  by  Pbllo,  Aben-ezta,  and 
'  others.  Both  these  interpretations  are  of  eompara* 
lively  late  date,  and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explana- 
tory glosses  are  not  only  often  invented  lotig  eubse- 
quentiy  to  the  original  record,  bnt  are  as  often  at  va- 
riance with  tin  real  meanii^  of  that  record.  Hie 
meaning  given  by  Josephus  (lii  njv  iw'  aiirtp  ytvo- 
fiivtjv  dcvvtjv  ry  f'frpi,  Ant.  i)  SI,  8)  has  referenco 
only  to  the  name  Btn-Oni.  However,  tbe  name  is  ncA 
so  pointed  as  to  agree  with  the  usual  signification, 
"son  of,"  h&ng  ~33,  and  not  "3.  But  the  first  vow- 
el has  here  probably  supervened  (for  ~iS,)  merely  be- 
cause of  the  perfect  coalescence  of  the  two  elements  into 
a  single  word.  M(n%over,  is  the  adjectival  forms  of 
the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed,  aa 
■'ra^-'^Sa  or  ■^S'^n'lT,  L  e.  "sons  of  Zanini"  for  sons 
of  Benjamin;  •'rial  tj"'it,  "man  of  Yemini"  for  man 
of  Benjamin  (1  Sam,  ix,  1 ;  Ksth.  il,  6) ;  ■'rti;'  y^S, 
"land  of  Fenunt"  for  land  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix,  4); 
as  if  tbe  patriarch's  name  had  been  originally  'pp^, 
Ytttim  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi,  lOX  and  that  of  tbe  tribe 
Teminites.  These  adjectival  Ibrms  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  Sept.  The  prefix  Ben  seems  to  be  mere- 
ly omitted  in  ikua  tm  brevity,  as  being  immaterial  to 
tbe  reference.  TTsnally,  however,  the  posterity  of 
Benjamin  are  called  Benjamites  (Gen.  xxxv,  18; 
xlix,27;  Deut. xxxiii,  12;  Josh. xviil, 21-28;  IKings 
xii,  16-24;  Jadg.  iii,  15;  xix,  16,  etc.),— Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Bkr-;  Jbhimi. 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob  him- 
self into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing:  of  Benjamin,  and,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  those  welUmown  narratives 
dIscloM  nothing  bcTond  the  very  abtmg  affbctfam  en- 
tertdnad  toward  him  1^  his  fldberand  his  whole-brotii- 
er  Joseph,  and  tbe  relation  of  fond  endearment  in  which 
he  stood,  aa  a  mere  darling  child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv, 
20),  to  tiw  whole  of  his  fiunily.  Even  tiie  harsh  na- 
tores  of  the  elder  patriarchs  relaxed  toward  him. 

In  Gen.  Ivi,  21  sq.,  the  Immediate  desceitdants  of 
Benjambi  are  i^ven  to  tbe  number  of  ten,  whereas  hi 
Num.  xxvi,  88-40,  only  seven  are  enumerated,  and 
some  even  under  (Uflferent  names.  This  difiference 
may  probably  be  owing  to  the  drcomstance  that  some 
of  tbe  direct  descendants  of  Benjamin  had  died  either 
at  an  early  period  or  at  least  childless.  Considerable 
difficulty  occur?  in  tbe  several  Biblical  lists  of  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Benjamin  (Gen,  xlvi,  21;  Nnm. 
xxvi,  88-40;  1  Chron.  vii,  6-12 ;  viii,  1-7),  which  may 
be  removed  by  tbe  following  expUnattons.  As  Ben* 
jamin  was  quite  a  rotttb  at  tbe  time  of  the  migration 
to  Canaan  (Gen.  xliv,  20.  22),  the  list  In  Gen.  xlvi 
cannot  be  merely  of  Jacob's  descendants  at  that  time, 
since  it  contains  Benjamin's  children  (comp.  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Pborez,  ver.  12,  who  was  at  that  time  a  more 
child,  see  ch.  xxxviii,  1),  bat  rather  at  the  period  of 
bis  death,  seventeen  years  later  (ch.  slvU,  28).  See 
Jacob.  Tet  the  lirt  conld  not  have  been  made  op  to 
a  much  later  period,  since  it  does  not  contain  the  grand' 
children  of  Benjamin  Bubseqaentlybom(l  Chron.  viii, 
8  sq.).  Tbe  sons  of  Benjamin  are  expressly  given  in 
1  Chron.  viii,  1,  2,  as  being  five,  in  the  following  or- 
der: Bela  (the  same  in  the  other  accoimts),  Ashbel 
(otherwise  perhaps  Jediael),  Aharah  (evidently  the 
same  with  Ahinm  of  Norn.,  and  probably  the  Aher  of 
1  Ohnn.  vU,  12,  ^ncethls  name  and  Ir  are  given  ap- 
parently in  addition  to  the  throe  of  ver.  6,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  Ehi  of  Gen.),  Nobah  (who  is  therefbre 
possibly  tbo  same  with  Becher,  and  probably  also  with 
Ir,  since  Sbnpham  [Shnppim  ettjB£^!rP4tfi<hfe(ot^£]J 
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and  Hopbam  [Hnpfto]])  monwrated  as  the  ions  of  tfa« 

latter,  although  they  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Be- 
cher'fl  sons,  miiBt  be  such  under  other  names,  but — like 
Bela's  in  IIm  same  list — undiBtingoisbable,  as  Jediael 
had  but  one  bod,  and  the  rest  are  otherwise  Identified), 
and  finally  Rapha  (who  can  then  be  no  other  thaii 
Bosh).    See  all  the  uunes  in  their  alphabetical  place. 

Tribe  op  Behjaihic.— The  history  of  Ben^min  to 
the  time  of  the  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land  is  as 
meagre  as  it  is  afterward  fnll  and  interesting.  We 
know  indeed  that  shortly  after  the  departure  fhim 
Egypt  it  was  the  Bmallest  tribe  but  one  (Num.  i,  36 ; 
conip.  verse  1) ;  that  during  the  march  its  position  was 
on  the  west  (tf  the  tabernacle,  with  its  brother  tribes  of 
Ephralm  and  HaaaaBeh  (Ham.  it,  18-24).  In  the  desert 
it  counted  8S,400  warrim,  all  above  twen^  yean  of 
age  (Num.  i,  86;  tl,  82),  and,  at  the  entrance  of  Israel 
into  Canaan,  even  as  many  as  45,600.  We  have  the 
names  of  the  "captain"  of  the  tribe  when  it  set  forth 
on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii,  X2);  of  the  "ruler"  who 
went  up  with  hill  fellows  to  spy  out  the  land  (xiii,  9) ; 
of  the  &mOies  of  which  the  tribe  consisted  when  it 
was  marahalled  at  the  great  halt  in  the  plains  of  Hoab 
by  Jordan^^cho  (Nam.  xxvi,  88-41,  63),  and  of  the 
"  prince"  who  was  chosen  to  asBist  in  the  dividing  of 
the  land  (xxxiv,  21).  Bnt  there  is  nothing  to  Indicate 
what  were  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  the  tribe 
which  sprang  IVom  the  orphan  darling  of  bis  father  and 
hrotliers.  No  touches  of  personal  biography  like  titose 
with  which  we  are  thvored  concerning  Eidtraim  (1  Chr. 
Tli,  20-23);  no  record  of  zeal  for  Jehovah  like  Levi 
(Kxod.  xxxii,  26) ;  no  evidence  of  specUl  bent  as  in  die 
case  of  Renben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxU).  Theooly  fm- 
iihadowing  of  the  tendencies  of  the  tribe  which  was  to 
produce  Ehnd,  Saul,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  of 
Gibeah,  is  to  be  (bund  in  the  prophetic  gleam  which 
lighted  up  the  dying  Jacob,  "  Benjamin  shall  raven  as 
a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  he  shall  divide  the  vpoU"  (Gen.  xlix,  tT).  From 
this  passage  some  have  Inferred  that  the  figoie  of  a 
wolf  was  the  emblem  on  the  tribal  standard. 

1.  Gtographg, — ^The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Epfara- 
im  during  tiie  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  main- 
tained in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay 
immediately  to  the  sooth  of  Ephraim,  and  between  him 
and  Jitdali.  The  situation  of  this  territory  was  highly 
fcvorable.  Ft  fnmed  almost  a  paralleloftram,  of  about 
26  miles  in  length  by  12  in  breadth.  Its  Mstem  bound- 
ary was  the  Jordan,  and  from  thence  it  mainly  ex- 
tended to  the  wooded  district  of  Kirjath-jearim,  about 
fix  miles  west  of  Jerosalem,  while  in  the  other  direc- 
tion it  stretched  firom  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
"  8hoaIder  <rf  the  Jeborite"  on  the  aDath,to  Bethel  on 
the  north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  tliis  tribe 
and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications  with  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  its  own  power.  On  the 
south  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with  the  steep 
slopea  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem ;  on  the  north  it  aImo!«t 
melted  into  the  possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim. 
See  TninE.  In  Josh,  xviil,  from  verse  12  to  14,  is ' 
sketched  the  northern  boundnrj-'line  (niostiy  repeated  i 
in  chap,  xvi,  1-6)^  and  from  15  to  SO  the  southern  (re- 
peated hi  chap.  XT,  6-9,  in  a  reverse  direction).  With- 
in the  boundaries  described  In  the!>e  few  verses  laj'  a 
dhttrict  rather  small,  bnt  highly  cultivated  and  natu- 
rally fertile  (Josephus,  AiH.  v,  ],  22;  Reland,  p.  637), 
containingtwenty-six  chief  towns  (with  their  villager, 
in  two  main  sections),  which  are  named  in  Josh,  xvili, 
31-28 ;  and  the  principal  of  which  were  Jericho,  Betb- 
ho}(la,  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  Jebus  or  Jerusalem. 
This  latter  place  subsequently  became  the  capital  of 
the  whole  Jewish  empire,  but  wan,  after  the  division 
of  the  land,  still  in  possession  of  the  Jetiusites.  The 
Benjamites  had  indeed  been  charged  to  dispoesess  them, 
and  occupy  that  important  town ;  but  (Judg.  i,  21)  the 
Benjamites  are  reproached  with  having  neglected  to 
drive  tiiem  fhim  thence,  tluit  if,  hom  the  vpper,  -WKXi- 


fortified  part  of  the  {dace  Zioii,  rinee  the  lowrr  and  kai 

fortified  part  bad  already  been  taken  by  Jud^  (''■■^ 
i,  8),  who  in  this  matter  had  almost  a  common 
est  with  Benjamin.  The  Jebusite  dtadcl  was  finalli 
taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  v,  6  sq.).  A  trace  of  the  pEt- 
ture-lai^  may  be  found  in  the  mention  of  tbe  ^faerd' 
(1  Sam,  xi,  8);  and  possibly  others  in  tbe  names  t£ 
some  of  fite  towns  of  Benjamin,  as  hap-Parah,  "  tbr 
cow;"  Zela-ha-eleph,  "tbe  ox-rib"  (Joah.  xviO.  2S. 
28).  In  the  degenerate  state  of  modem  Palestiat 
few  evidences  of  the  fertili^  of  this  tract  nirviTT. 
But  other  and  more  enduring  natural  peculiarities  re- 
main, and  claim  our  recognition,  renderings  this  posses 
sion  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ammig  those  ^  tbr 
tribea. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  tbia  part  of  Palestine  ic 
very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  maritine 
ph^n  of  the  Heditoranean  on  die  one  aide,  or  thin 
8000  feet  above  tlie  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  tht 
other,  besides  which  this  general  level  or  {datean  v 
surmounted,  in  the  district  now  under  conuderation. 
by  a  large  number  of  eminences — defined,  rounded 
bills — almost  every  one  of  which  has  bonw  Eome  part 
in  the  history  of  the  tribe,  llany  of  these  hills  cany 
the  fact  of  their  existence  in  their  names.  Gibw«. 
Gibeah,  Geba  or  Gabo,  all  mean  "  bill ;"  Ramah  an<1 
Romathaim,  "eminence;"  Hizpeh,  "Watch-tower:" 
while  tbe  "Ascent  of  Betb-horon,"tfae  "cliff  RimtDou." 
the  "  pass  of  Michmasb"  with  ite  two  "  teeth  of  rock." 
all  testify  to  a  country  eminently  broken  and  hiHy. 
The  special  aasociationB  which  belong  to  each  of  Aor 
eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress,  many  of 
them  arising  fWim  the  most  stirring  incidents  In  tbt 
history  of  tbe  nation,  will  be  best  examined  under  tlw 
various  separate  heads. 

(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eminences  are  tb« 
torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  npper  coantry 
breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracta  on  each  asda  of  it. 
Tboy  fcnned  then,  as  they  do  stiU,  the  only  mode  of 
access  from  either  the  pldns  of  Phnittfa  and  of  Sharm 
on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jtwdan  on  the 
east — the  latter  steep  and  precipitous  in  tbe  estieme. 
the  former  more  gradual  in  their  dccli^'ity.  Up  tbe*e 
western  posses  swarmed  the  Philistines  on  their  inctir- 
sioQs  during  the  time  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul,  driving 
the  first  king  of  Israel  right  over  the  higher  district 
of  his  own  tribe,  to  Gilgal,  in  the  hot  receDses  of  the 
Arabfth,  and  establishing  themselves  o\-er  tbe  ftice  of 
the  country  iVom  Michmaeh  to  Ajalon.  Down  these 
same  defiles  they  were  driven  by  SguI  after  Jonathan's 
victorioas  exploit,  joEt  as  in  earlier  times  Jo5haa  had 
chased  the  Conaanitea  down  tbe  long  hill  erf'  Betb- 
horon,  and  as,  centuries  after,  the  forces  of  Syria  were 
chased  by  Judas  Maccabsus  (1  Hacc  iii,  16-24).  Ii  is 
perhaps  hardly  fanciful  to  ask  if  we  may  not  acconnt 
In  this  way  for  the  cnrious  pre%-alence  among  the 
names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of  trihn. 
Ha-A wim,  the  Avites ;  Zemarairo,  the  Zemarrtes ;  hs- 
Ophn],  theOphnHe;  Chephar  ha-Ammonai.  tbe  villape 
of  the  Ammonites ;  ha-Jebusi,  tbe  Jebusite,  are  aU 
among  the  names  of  places  in  Benjamin;  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  tiiat  in  these  names  is  foeserred  the 
memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the  wDd  tribes  of  the 
desert  from  the  sultry  and  open  plains  of  the  low  level 
to  the  ft«sh  air  and  secure  fkataessea  of  As  npper 
trict. 

Tbe  passes  on  tbe  eastern  side  are  of  a  mnch  mon 
difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those  on  the  west- 
em.  The  principal  one,  which,  now  unfteqaented,  ws* 
doubtless  in  andent  times  tbe  main  ascent  to  the  ir- 
tenor,  leaves  the  Ghfir  behind  the  site  of  Jettche. 
and,  breaking  through  tbe  barren  hills  with  many  a 
wild  bend  and  steep  slope,  extejida  to  and  indeed  be- 
yond the  very  central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Bn- 
jamin,  to  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  tbe 
ruins  of  die  andoit  Beero^  At  its  knrcr  part  tUt 
valley  beara  th^  j^i^  ^f^%aAi</wv«i>but  foe  tV 
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eater  pftrt  of  its  length  it  is  called  WaAf  SuaaMt. 
is  the  main  sccese,  and  from  its  central  ravine  branch 
t  aide  vallejrg,  conducting  to  Bethel,  Uicbmasb,  Gib- 
b.  AnAthoth,  and  other  towns.  After  the  &11  of 
richo  this  ravine  mast  have  stood  open  to  the  Aicto- 
>U8  Isradites,  as  tiidr  natural  inlet  to  the  countrj-. 
t  its  lower  end  must  have  token  place  the  repulse 
id  snbsequent  victory  of  AI,  with  the  conviction  and 
Doing  of  Acban,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtless 
LS>tened  to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his 
eraorable  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  down  the  pass 

Betb-boron,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
srijamm.  ^lothor  of  these  paeaea  Is  that  which  since 
le  time  of  onr  Savionr  has  been  the  regtdar  road  be- 
reen  Jeriebo  and  Jenualetn,  the  scene  <tf  the  parable 
'  tbe  Good  Samaritan.  Others  Ite  &itbcr  north,  by 
,c  mountain  which  bears  the  traditional  name  of 
uorantania ;  first  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterward 
9S  steep,  and  finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh, 
le  ancient  Opbrah.  These  intricate  ravines  may  well 
ive  harbored  tbe  wild  beasts  whicli,  if  the  derivation 
r  the  names  of  several  places  in  this  locally  ore  to  be 
nKted,  originally  haunted  tbe  district — ztboim,  hyienas 

Sam.  xiii,  18),  thtud  and  $haalbim,  foxea  or  jackals 
fudg.  i,  8d;  1  Sara,  ziii,  17),  tijalon,  ganlles.  (See 
tanley,  Sinai  aUd  PaUttine,  ch.  iv.) 

Sncb  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of  the 
assessiou  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who  origi- 
ally  divided  the  land.  Bat  It  could  not  have  been 
mg  before  they  extended  their  limits,  idnce  in  the 
irly  luts  of  1  Cbron.  viii  we  find  mention  mode  of 
iei^mites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of  othen  who 
-ere  foonders  of  Aijalon  (13, 13),  oU  which  towns  were 
eyood  the  spot  named  above  as  tbe  weBtemmoet  point 
1  their  boundary.  These  places,  too,  were  in  their 
09sessi<m  after  the  return  fnm  the  captivity  (Neb. 
i,  35).— Smith,  s.  v. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  all  the  Scriptural  localities 
1  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  their  probable  modem 
spresentatiTeii,  except  tboee  cmnected  wiUi  the  to- 
ograpfay  of  Jerusalem  (q.  v.). 
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Haxor.  Town. 
HelkotluhaaaiiriiB.  PUIn. 
Irped.  Town., 
(Town. 

Jerleha  -{Watera 
(.Flaia. 

Jenualem.  CItv. 
Kexla.  VaUer- 
Henukah.  Town. 
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MIspeh. 
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tDdr  lWn]t 

¥Mn  &W.  ct  3mm- 

Ion. 
Aummn. 
See  Rahail 
In  Wody  fhiwelnitr 
fee  SncAi.. 
IBfit  Enan]1 
m-AUiia]1 
[Beit  TYrscJJ 
Jkit  Jala. 
Et-Sumnii  t 


2.  History. — In  the  time  of  the  Judges  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  bec^e  involved  in  a  civil  wu  with  the 
other  eleven  tribes  for  having  refkised  to  give  up  to 
justice  the  miscreants  of  Otbecni  that  bad  publicly  vio- 
lated and  caused  the  death  of  a  concnbtne  of  a  man  of 
Ephraim,  who  had  passed  wiA  her  tlirough  Gil)eon. 
This  war  terminated  in  the  almost  utter  extinction  of 
tbe  tribe,  leaving  no  liope  for  its  regeneration  from 
the  circumstance  that  not  only  had  nearly  ail  the 
women  of  that  tribe  been  previously  slain  by  their 
foes,  but  tbe  eleven  other  tribes  bod  engaged  them* 
selves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  myny  their  daughters 
to  any  man  belonging  to  Donjamhi.  When  the  thirst 
of  revenge,  however,  had  abated,  they  found  means  to 
evade  tbe  letter  of  the  oath,  and  to  revive  the  tribe 
again  by  an  alliance  with  them  (Judg.  xix,  20,  21). 
That  frightful  tranf>action  was  indeed  a  ctisiit  in  the 
bi3tor^'  of  the  tribe;  tbe  narrative  undoubtedly  is  in- 
tended to  convey  that  the  six  bnndied  who  took  reftigs 
in  tbe  cliff  fiimmon.  and  who  were  afterward  provided 
with  wives  partly  from  Jabesb^leod  (Jndg.  xxi,  10^ 
partly  firom  Shilob  (xxi,  21),  were  the  only  aurvlvora. 
Tbe  revival  of  the  tribe,  however,  was  so  rapid  that, 
in  the  time  of  David,  it  already  numbered  59,4S4  able 
warriors  (1  Cbron.  vii,  6-12);  in  that  of  Asa,  280,000 
(2  Chron.  xiv,  8);  and  in  that  of  Jeboshapbat,  200,000 
(2  Cbron.  xvli,  17).    See  under  Chknaanah. 

This  tribe  bad  alm>  the  honor  of  fdving  the  first  king 
to  the  Jews,  Saul  being  a  Benjamite  (1  Sam.  ix,  1, 2). 
After  the  death  of  Saul,  the  Bei^Bmites,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  declared  themselves  for  bis  son  Isb- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  il,  8  sq.),  until,  after  the  assassination 
of  that  prince,  David  became  king  of  all  Israel.  David 
having  at  last  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Zion,  and 
made  it  bis  own  residence,  the  close  alliance  that  seems 
previously  to  have  existed  between  the  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  (Judg.  i,  fl)  was  cemented  by  tbe 
circumstance  that,  while  Jerusalem  actually  belonged 
to  the  district  of  Benjamin,  that  of  Judoh  was  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  it.  Thus  it  happened  that,  at 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
Benjamin  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Judah,  and  formed,  to- 
gether with  it,  a  kingdom  by  themselves.  Indeed,  the 
two  tribes  stood  always  in  sncb  a  close  connection  as 
often  to  be  included  ander  the  single  term  Judah  (1 
Kings  xl,  18;  xil,  20).  After  tbe  exile,  also,  these 
two  trills  constituted  the  flower  of  the  new  Jewish 
colony  in  Palestine  (comp.  Ezra  xl,  1 ;  x,  9). — Kitto. 

8.  ChartKteriitict. — The  contrast  between  the  war- 
like choiacter  of  the  tribe  Ufd^tfie  pf^ac^^J^iMM 
its  progenitor  has  been  alivaay'&ouceil   trnt  fifctce- 
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neas  and  power  tn  not  less  dat  of  proportion  to  the 
smallneM  of  its  numbers  and  of  its  territoTj.  This 
comes  out  in  many  icattered  notices,  (a)  Benjamin 
was  the  only  tribe  that  seems  to  have  pursned  arch- 
ery to  any  purposi,  and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sani. 
XX,  20,  S6;  2  Sum.  i,  22;  1  Chron.  viii,  40;  xii,  2;  2 
Cbron.  xvii,  17)  and  the  sUng  (Judg.  zx,  16)  are  cele. 
brated.  (b)  When,  after  the  first  conquest  of  the 
coantry,  tfie  nation  began  to  groan  under  the  miseries 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man  of  Benjamin,  Ehud, 
the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn  for  deliverance.  The 
story  seems  to  imply  that  he  accomplished  his  purpose 
on  Eglon  with  less  risk,  owini;  to  his  proficiency  in 
the  peculiar  practice  of  using  his  left  hand — a  practice 
apparcoUy  confined  to  Bcnjamites,  and  by  them  great- 
ly employed  (Judg.  iii,  15,  and  see  xx,  16;  1  Chron. 
xii,  2).  (c)  BaaA^  and  Rechab,  "  the  sons  of  Rim- 
mon  the  Beerothite,  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are 
the  only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  maraudinx  predatory 
"bands"  CO^*inf);  and  the  act  of  which  they  were 
gallty — Uie  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house — hardly 
needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted  on  tbem  by 
David  to  testify  the  abtwrrence  in  which  it  roust  have 
been  held  by  all  Orient^s,  however  warlike,  (rf)  The 
dreadful  deed  recorded  in  Judg.  xix,  though  repelled 
by  the  whole  country,  was  nnbesitatingly  adopted  and 
defended  by  Benjamin  with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit 
truly  extraordinary.  Of  their  olwtinacy  there  is  a  re- 
markable trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  7-lH.  Though  Saul 
was  not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  David  »  member  of  a  fkmily  which  had 
as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Benjamin,  yet 
the  Benjumites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of  Saul 
to  betray  the  movementa  of  David ;  and  after  those 
movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(worthy  member — as  he  must  have  seemed  to  them — 
of  an  accurmd  race !)  they  still  firmly  refosed  to  lift  a 
hand  against  those  who  had  assisted  bim  (see  Niemey- 
er,  OiarahleriM.  lit,  566  sq.). 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  the 
relative  importance  of  this  small  tribe  (see  Plesken, 
J)e  Benjamin  parvo,  Wittenb.  1720).  The  Tabernn- 
cle  was  at  Sliilob,  in  Ephraim,  during  the  time  of  the 
last  judge,  but  the  ark  was  near  Betijamin,  at  Kir>  I 


jath-Jearim.  Ranuh,  die  official  residence  of  Ssnwl 
and  containing  a  sanctuary  greatly  iVeqnetded  (I  iw 
ix,  12,  etc.),  Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assenUiu  •( 
"all  Israel"  took  place  (1  Sam.  vit,  b\  Betbd,fe- 
haps  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sanrtoariee  of  fikt- 
tine,  and  Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "tbe  grest  Hgk 
pb«"  (2  Chton.  i,  8),  were  all  in  tbe  land  of  Bi^ 
■nbi.  These  most  gradnally  Ii»t«  acenstomtd  Ar 
pei.ple  who  resorted  to  theee  Tsrioos  [iJaces  to 
Bociate  the  tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  sad 
tend  to  elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Ssil » 
forciltly,  "that  all  tbe  desire  of  Israel"  sboaMbT- 
been  Kxed  on  the  bouse  of  the  smallest  of  its  trib*  [1 
Sam.  ix,  21). 

The  stmgf^ea  and  contesto  that  followed  tfat  doA 
of  Sanl  aroM  from  tbe  natural  nnwiUiufiMM  ^ 
tribe  to  relinqnish  its  position  at  tbe  bead  of  tk» 
tion,  especially  in  favor  of  Judah.  Had  it  beea  Epta- 
im,  tlie  case  might  have  been  different ;  but  Jadib  W; 
as  yet  no  connection  with  the  house  of  JosepL  tfl' 
was,  besides,  the  tribe  of  David,  whom  Sanl  bid  ^ 
sued  with  such  unrelenting  enmi^.  Tbe  tact  at 
sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  sncoeeded  ia  enm*- 
ing  these  difficulties,  thongh  be  himself  Ml  arita^ 
in  tbe  very  act  of  accomplishing  hie  parposc;  sod  IK 
proposal  that  David  should  be  "king over  lusfr**] 
one  which  "seemed  good  to  the  wbole  bonw  of 
min,"  and  of  which  the-tribe  testified  its  anffonlal 
evinced  its  good  faith  by  sending  to  the  diftut  (Sfl- 
Ul  of  HebronsdetachmentitfSOOOmenoftbB"lin^ 
ren  of  Saul"  (1  Chron.  xii,  29).  StUl,  tbe  iH>M 
Shimei  and  the  insnnvction  of  Sbeba  mn  intfcrtiH 
that  the  soreness  still  eidsled,  and  we  do  nrt  b*'  * 
any  cordial  co-operation  or  finn  anion  betwsestkfta 
tribes  nntil  a  cause  of  cmnmon  quarrel  arcst  •>  1^ 
disruption,  when  Refaoboam  assembled  "all  tbiMf 
of  Judah,  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  fight 
the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the  kingdom  a^iiiitcAij 
son  of  Solomon"  (1  Kines  xii,  81 ;  8  Chr.  xi,  1).  '^^ 
sibly  the  seal  may  have  been  set  to  this  by  dw  f**^ 
Jeroboam  having  just  taken  poeeession  of  Betb^* 
city  of  Benjamin,  for  the  calf-worship  of  the  nortbrij 
kingdom  (1  Kings  xii,  29).  Bethel,  however,  v*'*^ 
tbe  very  boundaiy-line,  and  centuries  before  this** 
wu  inhabited.  i,V7zJ^  £l)l)!ii«i^q»^d  B«ij«* 
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ndg.  xix,  IS).  On  the  other  hand,  Reboboam  forti- 
d  and  Karrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  aod 
sely  dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  family  through 
em  (2  Chron.  xi,  10-12).  The  alliance  was  larther 
%ngtheiifld  by  a  coveoant  solemnly  undertaken  (2 
mm.  XV,  9%  and  hy  the  emplojnnent  of  Beq}amitea 
high  poei^ona  In  the  army  of  Jndah  (2  Chron.  xvi, 
).  Bat  what,  aboro  all,  must  have  contributed  to 
r(!n!^heD  the  aUianoe,  was  the  fact  that  the  Temple 
18  the  common  property  of  both  tribe!>.  True,  itwaa 
unded,  erected,  and  endowed  by  princes  of  "  the  house 
Judah,"  bat  the  city  of  "  the  Jebusite"  (Josh,  xviii, 
I),  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley 
Hinnom,  was  in  the  lot  ^  Benjamin.  -  In  this  latter 
ct  is  literally  fld&llcd  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Dent, 
xxiii,  13):  Benjamin  "dwelt  between"  the  "sbonl- 
ira"  of  Uie  ravines  which  encompass  th6  Holy  City 
1  the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good  treatment  of 
lis  point  in  Blnnt's  Uades.  C<nitcideaec3,  pt.  ii,  §  xvii). 
Althoagh  thereafter  the  hUtory  of  Benjamin  l>ecomeB 
lerged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom,  yet  that  the 
■ibe  still  retained  Ita  Indirldaidtty  to  jdala  tVom  the 
anstant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censoses  taken 
f  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  also  from 
!io  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin  who  returned  with 
icrubliebel  (Ezra  ii ;  Neh.  vii),  and  took  possession 
f  their  old  towns  (Keh.  xi,  81-35).  At  Jerusalem 
he  name  must  have  been  always  kept  alive,  if  by 
lolbing  else,  by  the  name  of  "  the  high  gate  of  Benja- 
iiin"  (Jer.  xx,  2).  (See  below.)  That  the  ancient 
nemories  of  tbdr  hoasa  were  not  allowed  to  fade  from 
he  recollections  of  the  Benjamites,  to  clear  also  from 
leveral  snbseqnent  notices.  The  genealofiy  of  Sanl, 
■o  B  late  date,  is  carefully  preserved  In  the  lists  of  1 
Z\\r.  (vUi,  33-40;  !x,  89-44);  the  name  of  Kish  recurs 
18  the  father  of  Jiloidecai  (fUth.  ii,  5),  tho  honored  de- 
liverer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nabash  the  Ammonite.  The  royal 
name  once  more  appean,  and  "  Saul,  who  also  to  call- 
od  Paul,"  has  left  on  record  under  hto  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja^ 
min."  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to  note 
how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  tribe 
aw  gathered  up  In  his  one  person.  There  was  the 
fierceness  in  hjs  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and 
there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence  which  made 
hint  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers  of  hto  converts, 
and  "ready  not  to  be  boond  only,  but  nlpo  to  die  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  xxi,  12, 13).  There 
were  the  force  and  vi^or  to  which  natural  dlfllculties 
and  confined  circumstances  formed  no  impediment; 
and,  lastly,  there  was  the  keen  sense  of  tho  greatness  of 
his  house  in  hu  proud  reference  to  his  forefather  "Saul, 
the  aon  of  Cis,  of  the  tribf  of  Benjamin."— Smith. 

Gate  of  BBMJasiiir  (Jer,  xxxvll,  IS;  xzxviti,  7; 
"Benjamin's  gate,"  Zech.  xiv,  10;  "high  gate  of  Ben< 
Jamin,"  Jer.  xx,  2)  was  doubtless  on  the  northern  side 
of  Jerusalem,  probably  the  same  elsewhere  called  "  the 
gate  of  Ephraim"  (1  Kings  xiv,  18),  and  apparently 
coinciding  nearly  in  position  with  the  present  "/to- 
■Mscw  Gate"  (Strang's  Harmony  tmdEt^oi.  iff  the  ffoa* 
JK^  App.  ii,  p.        See  Jercsalrm. 

2.  A  man  of  the  tril>e  of  Benjamin,  second  named 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of  a  family 
of  warriors  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).    B.C.  perh.  cir.  1016. 

3.  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  "sons  of  Harim,"  who 
divorced  his  foreign  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  82). 
B.C.  458.  He  seems  to  he  the  same  person  who  had 
previously  aaiisted  in  rebuilding  the  walU  of  Jerusa- 
^  (in  connection  with  HaahnbX  opposite  hto  boose 
«iZion(N«b.itt,  28). 

,  Ban'jamlte  (Heb.  prop.  J5m-r«ni»it',  ''3'^'Q^-i2, 
1^  n/Jemm,  1  Sam.  Ix,  21 ;  xxii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  11 ; 
^17;  lKiiwsii,8;  1  Chron.  xxvii,12:  "of  Ben- 
j*n)1n,"  Psa.  tU,  title ;  bat  simply  Yenum',  -^S^^S^,  bi 
Jix)s.iii,U;  xix,16;  lSam.ix,  1,4;  2  8am. 


Esth.  II,  6 ;  elsewhere  the'  usual  name  B^njamtn'wtth 
some  other  prefix;  see  Bexjamin),  the  patronymic  tide 
of  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Benjamin  (q.  v.). 

Bonnet,  Benjamin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wellesburgh,  Leicestershire,  1674,  and  was  for 
many  years  pastor  of  a  Fresliyterian  church  at  New- 
castle-upon-'ry*ne.  He  was  an  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful pastor,  and  still  more  eminent  as  a  writer.  He 
published  Manorit^  of  the  Rrformatim  (Lond.  2d  ed. 
1721,  8vo);  Irademn,  a  Sevita  of  OxAnmtmt*  m  the 
Trmiiy,  Clatrdt  Author!^,  etc.  (1722,  8vo);  ClirutiA 
Omtory,  or  the  Devotiom  of  the  Clotet  (many  editions) ; 
DUcouraet  agaitut  Popery  (1714,  8vo) ;  Sermons  on  In- 
spiratioti  (1780,  8vo). — Darling,  Cyclop.  BibOogrc^ica, 
i,243;  AMibow,  I>Utt.  of  Attl&or»,i,  166. 

Bonnet,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Salisburj'  in  1678.  He  took  his 
M.A.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1694.  He  was  made 
rector  of  St.  James's  at  Colchester  1700,  and  in  1716 
vtcar  of  St.  Giles's  in  London,  where  be  died  In  1728. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Hoadky,  although  he  dif- 
fered from  him  in  his  opinions.  He  wrote  various 
works  agMnst  the  Romanists  and  Dissenters,  An  £»• 
tay  on  the  J^rtyniae  A  rticin  (Lond.  1716,  Svo),  A  Par- 
aphrase on  the  Book  of  Conuam  Prayer  (LoHd.  1709, 
8voX  Brief  History  of  Forms  t^PrOger  (Oamb.  17U8, 
8vo),  etc. — Bioff.  Briiamtka. 

Benno,  Sr.,  descended  from  the  covnts  of  Wolden- 
bur^^h  in  Saxony,  was  born  atHUdeshelm  in  1010,  and 
became,  in  1060,  buhop  of  Heissen.  He  eagerly  ex- 
erted Itimself  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Sctovo 
nians.  In  the  struggle  ttetween  the  Emperor  Henrt'. 
IV  and  Gregory  VII  he  was  an  unfliuching  adherent 
of  the  latter,  and  therefore  expelled  by  the  emperor 
from  his  see  in  1085,  but  afterward  reinstated.  He 
died  June  16, 1107.  Hu  canonization,  in  1523,  called 
forth  {he  spicy  pam|dilst  of  Luther,  Againa  th«  new 
Idol  and  old  Demi  teko  is  to  be  set  igt  in  Mtimn.  Hto 
Lfe  was  written  by  Emser  (I,eipE.  Ifil2).  See  also 
Seyflrarth,i9Mt£'^iwn  finmonu  (Munich,  1766);  Ranke, 
History  of  (he  R/fomuUion,  i,  90, 

Be'nO  (Heb.  Bern',  133,  his  son;  Sept  v'loi  BovW 
in  ver.  26,  and  translates  literally  uioi  avrov  in  ver. 
27)  to  given  as  the  only  son,  or  the  first  of  the  four 
sons  of  Jaaziuh  the  Lcvite,  of  the  family  of  Mprari,  in 
1  Chron.  xxW,  26,  27 ;  l)ut  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  whole  passage.    B.C.  perh.  1014.    See  Bem-. 

Benoit,  BHe,  a  Protestant  French  tbeo1o.!inn, 
was  bom  at  Paib  on  Jan.  20, 1640.  Having  studied 
theology  at  Paris  and  Montauhan,  he  became,  in  1665, 
minister  at  Alen^on.  Here  he  bad  repeatedly  theo- 
logical disputations  with  Roman  Catholic  priesto,  esp»- 
jcially  the  Jesuit  La  Rue,  who  tried  to  excite  mob 
against  the  Protestants.  In  consequence  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  bad  to  leave  France ; 
be  went  to  Holland,  and  became  pastor  at  Delft,  where 
he  died  Nov,  16, 1728.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
meek,  peaceable  man,  who  did  not  seek  controversies, 
but  did  not  flee  from  them  when  forced  upon  him. 
His  chief  work  to  the  History  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes 
{Bi^oirederEditdeNantfs,  Delft,1693-9fi,  5  vols.  4to). 
This  work  to  dtotingutohed  for  its  accuracy,  and  still 
remains  a  chief  source  for  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  Among  hu  other  works  are  the 
following :  Ilistmre  H  Apol^pe  de  la  Sefraite  des  Pas- 
teurs  (Prancfort,  1687, 12mo ;  and  a  defence  of  this 
Apology,  Francfort,  161*8,  12mo) ;  MHange  de  Rt- 
marques  critiques,  hist-irtques,  phiiuophiquts,  et  llkeolO' 
giques  coatre  deux  ecrits  de  IMnnd  (Delft,- 1712,  8vo). — 
Herzog,  Supplement,  i,  174  j  Hoefcr,  Binff.  Generate,  v, 
S94. 

Benoit  or  Benedict,  Jten6,  curate  of  the  church 
of  St.  Eustaehe  at  Paris,  was  Itorn  near  Angers  in 
1521.  In  1666  he  distingui^l^e^  hjiMel^^jfj^^Ki}^ 
translation  of  the  Bible,  pubUAed  in  that  year  atfPans 
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In  foL,  and  in  1588  in  2  voU.  4to.  He  wu  accused 
of  Imving  pretended  to  make  bis  tratiBlatlon  fVDm  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  of  which  languages  he  knew  noth- 
ing, and  of  having,  in  foct,  followed  the  Geneva  Bi- 
l>Ie,  making  a  few  verbal  alterations.  In  spite  of  his 
defence,  be  was  expelled  from  the  facnlty  of  theology 
by  a  decree  dated  October  lit,  1672,  and  the  eensare 
passed  by  that  society  on  his  works  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XIII  j  the  author  was  subsequently  com- 
pelled  to  submit,  was  readmitted  into  the  faculty,  and 
mode  dean.  Benoit  had  been  confessor  to  the  anhap> 
pv  Hary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  be  accompanied  into 
iScntland.  He  died  at  Paris  March  7th,  1608.  He 
publiiilied  an  immense  number  of  works,  among  which 
mav  be  specllted,  1.  Stromatti  in  Unirrrta  Biblia  (Co- 
logne, 1508,  8vo):— 2.  A  C'ltMolic  Apoloffg  (showing 
that  the  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith  was  not  a 
sufficient  and  lawful  reason  for  excluding  the  heir  from 
the  throne  of  France) : — S.  Exatntn  pacifique  dt  la  Doc- 
trine del  ffugwnots,  (This  cnrious  work  ww  printed 
at  Caen  in  1590,  and  is  intended  to  show  tliat  the 
Council  of  Trent,  not  having  tteen  fully  received  in 
France,  was  not  of  ssfficient  authori^  ther»  to  con- 
demn the  Huguenots.)— Hoefer,  Buig.  Gin,  v,  895. 

Ban-O'nl  (Heb.  fm-Ol*',  *^3'''i<~'|3,  mm  tor- 
otherwise  of  mg  Hnngthy  i.  e.  of  aqr  Auf  effort, 
Hiller,  Oitomatt.  p.  800;  Sept.  tranalatu  viic  i&vvnt 
ftov),  the  name  given  by  Rachel  in  her  ez|Mring  breath 
to  her  yonngeit  son,  in  token  of  the  death-pangs  that 
gave  him  birth  (Gen.  xxxv,  18);  afterward  changed 
by  his  father  to  Bexjahis  (q.  v.). 

Benson,  Oeorge,  D.D.,  a  learned  and  eminent 
English  DiMenter,  was  bom  at  Great  Salkeld  1699; 
studied  at  Glastrow,  and  settled  aa  pastor  at  Abingdon 
about  1721.  In  1729  he  went  to  London,  and  in  1740 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cmtched  Friars, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  He  was 

trained  a  Calvinist,  but  hU  views  In  later  years  were 
tinged  wi^  Arianism.  He  published  The  Design  attd 
End  of  Pragrr  (Lond.  1787, 8vo,  2d  ed.)  -.^ParaphroK 
and  Notes  on  PaaPt  EpiMlet,  after  Lodx's  Manner 
(Lond.  1763-56,  2  vols.  4to,  best  ed.) :— /fwtory  of  the 
JbrM  PtmOiHS  of  tht  CkriiHaa  IteUgion  (Lond.  1756,  3 
vols.  4to,  best  ed.).  After  his  death,  bis  lAfe  of  CkrUt, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Amory,  appeared 
(Lond.  1764,  4to).— AlUbone,  Did.  ofAvikori,  i,  166. 

Benson,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
early  Methodist  ministers  in  England,  was  bom  at 
Meltnerhy,  in  Cumberland,  Jan.  25, 1748.  His  father 
designed  him  for  the  ministry  In  the  Established 
Church,  and  had  him  tsuf^t  Greek  and  Latin  by  ttie 
Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  of  ParUiead,  under  whom  be  ma4e 
gr«at  proddency.  At  sixteen  be  foU  in  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Methodists  and  was  converted.  In  1766 
Mr.  Wesley  appointed  him  classical  muster  at  Kings- 
wood  School,  He  devoted  himself  closely  to  philoso- 
phy and  theolog)',  studying  constantly  and  zealously. 
In  17G9  he  was  made  head-master  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Theological  College  at  Treveccu;  but  in  1771  he 
left  it,  because  of  its  becoming  a  tborongbly  Calvlnis. 
tic  school.  Mr.  Benson  was  then,  and  always  after,  a 
decided  Armlnian.  While  engaged  in  tiiese  semi> 
naries  he  still  regularly  kept  hia  terms  at  St.  Edmund 
Hull,  Oxford.  In  August,  1771,  ho  was  admitted  into 
th?  Klethodi.st  Conference,  and  soon  t^ecame  one  of  the 
ablest  preachers  in  the  body.  He  filled  the  chief  sta- 
tions, such  as  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Birmingham,  and  London,  and  crowds  attended  his 
preaching  wherever  he  wont.  After  a  llfb  of  groat 
clerical  and  literary  industry,  he  died  Feb.  16, 1821,  at 
London.  Dr.  Clarice  calls  him  "  a  sound  scholar,  a 
powerful  and  able  preacher,  and  a  profound  theoloi^i- 
an."  Besides  ediUng  for  many  years  the  Melk')^ 
Magtmae,  be  publiahed  A  Defence  of  the  Metkoditte 
(Lond.  1798, 12mo):— FarAer  Defmee  of  Ike  ifetko- 
diUf  C17U,  Umo):— ruKttixifMm  qf  the  JfelioditU 


(Lond.  1800,  8vo)  i—ApOo^for  Ote  Metiodiili  (Lort. 
180],  I2mo):  —  Sermoiu  on  variout  OccoKont  {Xj^tA. 
1836,  2d  edit.  2  vols.  12mo):— Ccmmemary  o*  /fc 
Holy  Scriptures  (Lond.  1848.  6th  edit.  6  vols.  Sro):- 
Zi/V^yoAn/'/efoIrr  (Mew  York,  1  vol.  8\-d).  Bit&fr 
has  been  tvnoa  written,  once  Inr  Macdonald  (K«w  Tmk 
8vo),  and  again  1^  Ire  fifty  (Hew  Tork,  ISmo). 

Benthun,  Edwaid,  was  bom  at  Ely  m  ITOi, 
and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  tna 
whence,  in  1723,  be  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  CoUt^ 
and  in  1731  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel.  In  1743  b« 
obtwned  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford.  Is 
1749  he  proceeded  to  D.D.,  and  in  1754  was  made  on. 
on  in  bis  catbedraL  On  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Faiuhaw  b« 
was  nominated  regiua  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uai. 
versity.  He  died  in  1776.  Besides  some  ain^  ta- 
moaa,  Dr.  Bentham  publlsbed,  1.  An  Inlrodmiim 
Moral  mioaophjf,  8vo 2.  A  Letter  la  a  goKng  Carffe. 
man  on  Stutfy;  with  a  Letter  to  a  FtBow  of  a  CMtft, 
8vo: — 8.  Advice  to  a  yomg  Mm  of  Sank  vpen  eomitg 
to  the  Unirertity : — 4.  ReJIectionM  on  Logic,  mih  a  Vindi- 
cation of  the  lane,  8vo : — 5.  Funa-al  i^niogk*  Ufon  mil- 
itary  Mm,  from  tie  Greek,  8vo:— 6.  De  3ludn$  Tiro- 
lo^aa  Pra/eetio!~7.  Br^eeiiont  Mpm  tieSta^ofU- 
tinilg,  with  Headt  of  a  Catme  ofLtCtwrtty  9m>-^Ik 
Vita  et  MorUnu  Johanmis  Burton,  S.  T.  P.  .-—9.  An  In- 
troductim  to  Logic,  8vo. — 10.  De  Tumvltibnt  Amerim- 
nit  dtque  eonm  coneitatoribmM  MMtHt  wteditutio. — Bteg. 
Brit. ,  Hook,        Bieg.  11, 250. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  was  horn  in  London,  Febn- 
ary  15,  1748.  He  received  his  early  edncatnn  it 
Westminster  Schotri ;  and  when  yet  a  boy,  being  little 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Owen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  is 
1766.  He  studied  law,  and  waa  called  to  Ae  bar  in  i 
1772,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study,  and  be- 
came an  able  and  volnminotts  writer  on  gDvemmnit  ' 
and  loLOslation.  His  name  is  mentioned  here  in  vie' 
of  his  writings  on  morals,  which,  however,  are  le$s  orig- 
inal and  valuable  than  those  on  government.  In  aH 
his  writings,  utility  is  the  leading  and  pervadinf;  prin-  , 
ctple ;  and  his  fltvorite  vehicle  for  its  ezprenios  is  the 
phrase„"the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  aaa^ 
ber,"  which  was  drst  coined  by  Priestley,  thoo^  iti 
prominence  in  politics  has  beui  owing  to  Bentham. 
"In  this  phrase,"  he  says,  "I  saw  delineated  for  lbs 
first  time  a  plain  as  well  as  a  true  standard  for  what- 
ever is  right  or  wrontr,  useful,  useless,  or  misctiierw 
jn  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field  of  morak  cr  i 
politics,"  Accordingly,  the  leading  principle  of  bti  j 
ethical  writings  is,  that  the  end  of  all  bmnan  action 
and  morality  is  happiness.  By  hapiuneM,  Bentham 
means  pleasure  and  exemption  from  pain;  and  the 
rnndamental  principle  ftoxA  which  he  starts  a,  that 
the  actions  of  sentient  beings  are  wholly  governed  bv 
pleasure  and  pain.  He  held  that  hap[uneK  k  the 
'  snmmam  bonum,'  in  fact,  the  only  thing  desiraUe  a 
itself;  that  all  other  thhigs  ue  deafnhle  soleir  ai 
means  to  that  end ;  that  therefore  tbe  ptodsedM  cf 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  is  the  sely 
fit  object  of  all  human  exertion.**  He  died  hi  Vt$t- 
minster,  June  6, 1882.    Bee  Ethics;  Morals. 

Bentham,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Cor- 
entry,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  about  1518.  He  became 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  IHA,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  Hebrew.  He  early  ti<led 
with  tiia  Reforming  party,  and  became  {otRninent  ai  a 
aealouB  opponent  of  tbe  snperstilions  of  popery.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary,  he  disdained  to  conceal  <tt  re- 
tract his  sentiments,  and  he  was  deprived  ofbiflf^*- 
ship  in  1553  and  compelled  to  go  abroad.  At  ZokIi 
and  Basle  he  preached  to  the  English  exiles. 
daring  the  height  of  Mary's  persecutions  he  rettrofd 
to  London  to  take  charge  of  ^Protestant  congr^itiiA- 
In  the  second  year  of  Qo^LBbaUMmrln  was  riM 
to  the  see     iMmM  K^OtVmud^  and  was  ewx- 
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ed  in  1559.  Had  Beathun  been  sapienH,  the  Eag- 
ULefbrmadon  would  have  been  fkr  more  tborongh 
X  it  was,  ind  the  Christian  Church  wonld  have 
Ided  much  eviL  He  died  Feb.  19, 1578.  Hetnuit- 
lithe  Psalms,  EzekieI,atidDaiiielintiie"Biabop's 
lo." — Hook,  £<icle$.  Biogre^y,  ii,  249. 
lontloy,  Richard,  D.D.,  called  from  his  eminenca 
plkilolo^col  critidain  "the  British  Aristarchus," 
1   born   «t  Wakefield  1661,  and  admitted  at  St. 
n*8  College  1676.   He  accepted  the  maBtenhip  of 
j^ram Ttiar-«rhool  of  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  early 
168^.      In  168S  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  son 
I>r.  Stillinglleet,  afterward  bishop  of  Worcester, 
accompanied  his  papil  to  Oxford,  where  be  was  ad< 
tted  M.A.   At  Osfbrd  he  had  access  to  the  HSS. 
the  BodUtan  Ubraiy.   At  this  tfnw  he  meditidied 
o  Tory  laborious  nndertalcinga— a  complete  collec- 
.n  of  Fragmentt  of  the  Greek  PoeU,  and  an  edition  of ; 
e  three  principal  Greek  lexicographers,  Heeychins, , 
udas,  and  the  Etymoloffiatm  Magtmm,  to  be  printed 
parallel  colamns  on  the  same  page.  Keither  scheme, 
twever,  was  carried  into  effect.    To  the  edition  of 
allmuMchug,  published  by  Grcvios  in  1697,  Beotley 
mtribated  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  that  poet, 
ut  hia  reputation  for  scholarship  was  establisbed  by 
iperfbrmance  of  a  much  more  confined  nature — a  dis- 
ertatlon   on  an  obscure  chronicler  named  Malala, 
rhtch  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Chilmead  and 
mi's  edition  of  the  author  in  1691.    This  showed 
uch  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature, 
apet^ally  the  3rama,  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of  foreign  as 
reU  as  British  scholars  upon  him,  and  oUdned  a  warm 
;rihnte  of  admiration  iVom  the  great  critics  Onevlvs 
tod  Spanbeim  to  this  new  and  brilliant  star  of  British 
.kteratare.    Bentley  was  ordained  deacon  in  March,' 
1690.    In  169S,  having,  obtained  the  first  nomination 
to  the  Boyle  lectoreship,  be  chose  for  his  subject  the 
sonfutation  of  atheism,  directing  bis  arguments  more 
especially  against  the  system  of  Hobbes.    In  these 
lectures  Beotley  applied  the  principles  and  dlscoreriee 
of  Newton's  Printnpia  to  the  confirmation  of  natural 
theology.    "The  Prindi^  had  been  published  about 
six  years;  but  the  sublime  discoveries  of  that  work 
-were  yet  little  known,  owhig  not  merely  to  the  obsta- 
cl&i  which  oppose  the  reception  of  novelty,  but  to  the 
difficulty  of  comprehending  the  proofs  whereby  they 
ore  established.   To  Bentiey  belongs,  as  bishop  Monk 
remarks,  the  nndpabted  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  lay  open  these  discoveries  in  a  popular  fbrm,  and  to 
explain  their  irresistible  force  In  the  proof  of  a  Deity. 
Tids  Gonstitntes  the  snbjcct  of  bis  seventh  and  eighth 
sermons  —  pieces  admirable  for  the  clearness  with 
which  the  whole  question  is  developed,  as  well  as  for 
the  logical  precision  of  their  argamenta.   Among  oth- 
er topics,  he  shows  how  contradictory  to  the  principles 
of  philosophy  is  the  notion  of  matter  contained  In  the 
solar  system  having  been  once  diflTused  over  a  chaotic 
space,  and  afterward  combined  into  the  large  bodies 
of  the  sun,  planets,  and  secondaries  by  the  force  of 
[jntaal  gravitation;  and  he  explains  that  the  planets 
cnald  never  have  obtained  the  transverse  motion, 
wliicfa  causes  them  to  revolve  round  the  sun  In  orbits 
nearly  circular,  from  the  agency  of  any  caase  except 
the  aim  of  an  almighty  Creator,   From  these  and 
other  subjects  of  physical  astronomy,  as  well  as  from 
the  diuioveries  of  Boyle,  the  founder  of  the  lecture,  ro- 
apectin^  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  coDviction  is  irresbtibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
tbc  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity.    We  are 
•ssoied  that  the  eSbct  of  these  discourses  was  such 
tbit  atheism  was  deserted  as  untenable  ground ;  at, 
to  Dte  his  own  expression,  the  atheists  were  'rilent 
since  that  time,  and  sheltered  themselves  under  de- 
inn.'"   This  work  gave  him  great  reputation,  and  in 
16M  he  was  made  canon  of  Worcester  by  bishop  Stil- 
lingflact.    In  16!H)  he  was  oppointed  master  of  Trinity 
Ctfltge,  Cambridge;  and  in  the  following  year  the 


archdeacoRiy  of  Ely  was  conferred  upon  hbn.  Of  his 
contributions  to  Greek  literature  we  have  not  room  to 
speak ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  personal  quarrels,  his  liters 
ary  activity  for  many  years  was  wonderful.  In  1713 
he  published,  under  tiie  signature  of  Philoleutheroa 
Lipsiensis,  a  reply  to  Collins's  Diseoarm  of  Freeihitit- 
iriff;  and  in  none  of  fais  writings  are  bis  accurate  learn- 
ing and  matchless  focul^  of  dispntation  more  signally 
dispUyed.  In  1717  he  was  dmsen  regins  pnrflBSSor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  17S0  he  issued  proposals 
fur  a  new  edition  of  the  N.  T.  in  Greek,  with  the  T^tin 
version  of  Jerome.  Taking  up  that  father's  observa- 
tion that  in  the  translation  oftbe  Holy  Scriptures  "the 
very  order  of  the  words  is  mystery,"  he  conjectured 
that  if  the  meet  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  were  com- 
pared with  Jerome's  Latin,  they  might  be  fouml  to 
agree  with  that  version  both  in  the  words  and  order; 
and,  upon  tilal,  his  ideas  were  realized  even  beyond 
his  expectations.  He  stated  also  In  these  proposals 
that  he  believed  he  had  recovered,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  extmp'ar  of  Origen,  the  great  standard  of 
the  most  learned  fothers  for  more  than  tiro  hundred, 
years  after  the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  observed  that,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  manoscripts,  the  text 
of  the  original  might  be  so  far  settled  that,  instead  of 
thirty  tbonsaod  different  leadhige,  found  in  abe  best 
modem  editions,  not  more  than  two  hundred  would 
deserve  mueh  serious  consideration.  But  so  much  op- 
position was  made  to  his  plan  that  he  droiqwd  it. 
Bcntley  died  July  14, 1742.  His  Workt,  collected  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  were  published  in 
London  In  1836  (8  vols.  Svo),  bnt  nnftortnnately  the 
collection  Is  Incomplete.  His  LIJi  and  Wridriffs,  by 
bishop  Monk,  were  poMished  in  London  in  181^0:  and 
his  CorrtMpondence,  edited  by  Wordsworth,  in  18-12  (2 
vols.  8vo).  See  Forfign  QuarteHy  Review,  July,  1839; 
Noiik  A  merican  Reritw,  xliii,  458 ;  E'Unburgh  Review, 
li,  321 ;  Allibone,  i,  169;  Hook,  Ecdeeiattic  il  Btogra- 
pky,  ii,  268. 

BenseL  Erich,  a  prominent  Swedish  tJ>eologian, 
was  bom  In  1642  at  Benzeby ;  became  in  1666  Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Ethics,  and  In  1666  Professor  of 
Theology,  at  Upsala;  in  1677  bishop  of  Stregn&e,  and 
in  1700  archbishop  of  Upsala,  when  be  ^cd  in  1709. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Brevianum  Utforit  eo-- 
desiaatica  V.  H  ff.  Teitiimtnt.  (Ups.  3d  ed.  HIT).  Ho 
also  superintended  the  printing  of  the  Swedish  Bible 
translation  under  Charles  XII.  One  of  his  sons,  whose 
name  was  likewise  Erich,  became  in  1726  bishop  of 
Gothenburg,  and  died  as  archbishop  of  Upsala  in  1748. 

Ben-BO'heth  (Heb.  Ben-ZocKeth' ,  TT\i\-^  tm 
ofZohfA;  Sept.  translates  wioi  Zva(i  v.  r.  Zw^a/^  a 
person  named  (1  Chron.  iv,  20)  as  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Ishl,  a  descendant  of  Jndah  (B.C.  apparentiy 
post  1856),  the  other  being  given  as  Zobetii  simply ; 
but  either  the  true  name  of  tiie  boo  of  the  Zoheth  pre- 
ceding seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  or  this  in- 
dividoal  is  only  mentioned  patronyuically  as  the 
grandson  of  IsU,  b^g  son  of  Z<Aath  himsell  See 
Bkm-. 

Be'on  (Heb.  BfSn',  "jra,  apparently  an  early  error 
of  transcription  for  Meon  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  Baieiv  v.  r. 
Bafta),  one  of  the  places  fit  for  pasturage  given  by 
Joshua  to  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Xum.  xxxil, 
8).  It  is  elsewhere  more  property  called  Betu-Baai/. 
Meon  (Josh.  17),  or  more  briefly  Baal-Mron 
(Num.  xxxii,  88),  and  Bbth-Mkos  (Jer.  xlvili,  2:!). 
for  which  this  name  may  be  a  contraction. 

Be'er  (Heb.  BeSr',  iSra,  a  torcA;  Sept  Buip), 
the  name  of  two  men.    See  Balaam. 

1.  The  fiither  of  Bola  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  kings  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi,  82;  1  Chron.  1, 48).  B.C.  appai^ 
ently  ante  1618. 

2.  The  ftther  of  Balaam,  the  hBcksliding  prophet 
(Numb.  xxU,5;  »tiv,8, 16i^,|jri^f,i^;>J5 
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xxlv,  9 ;  Mlc.  6  •  Deut.  xxUi,  4).  In  2  Pet.  ii,  15, 
he  l«  cUled  Bosob  (q.  v.).    B.C.  ente  im. 

Ba'ra  (Heb.  id.  7^3,  gijt,  otherwise  exctUenct, 
but  more  prob.  for  °f        SepL  IkiXXa  ; 

JoscphuB,  BoAAnct  -^f*^  >i  %  1)t  king  of  Sodom  at  the 
time  of  the  invaaioo  of  the  five  kings  under  Chedor- 
Liotner  (q.  v.),  which  waa  repelled  by  Abraham  (Uen. 
xiv,  2 ;  also  17  and  21).    B.C.  dr.  2077. 

Ber'acball  (Heb.  Beratai',  HS-^S,  a  Ue$mff), 
the  name  of  a  valley  and  also  of  a  man. 
'  1.  (Sept.  translMea  ivAuyin.)  A  valley  In  the  direc- 
tion of  Tekoa,  so  called  aa  being  the  place  where  Je- 
hoshai^t  celebrated  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  (2  Chron.  xx,  26).  It  is 
utill  called  Wady  Bereikut,  near  the  mined  village  of 
the  same  name  south  of  Tekua  (Robinron'g  RfaearchfM, 
ii,  189),  first  identided  by  WolcoU  (BMotA.  Sac.  1843, 
p.  4S ;  comp.  Wilson,  Landt  of  BMe^  i,  SM).  See 
Jebl'kl;  Capuab-ubdcha. 

2.  (Sept.  Btpxiu.y  One  of  the  thirty  Beqjantte  war- 
riors, "Saul's  Ivethren,"  who  Joined  David  while  in 
retirement  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xil,  8).    BX'.  10&4. 

Baraohl'ah  (I  Chron.  vi,  3S).   See  Bkbechiau. 

Berakoth.  See  UnunA. 

Berali'ah  (Heb.  Berv^',  rrM^a,  enated  by  Je. 
knaAf  Sept.  Bapata),  next  to  the  lust  qamed  of 'the 
nine  sons  apparently  of  Shimhi,  and  a  chief  Benjamite 
of  JeniBaleni  (1  Chron.  viii,  21).   B.C.  perhaps  688. 

Be'reS  (Btf^a),  a  place  in  Judea  apparently  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchide^>,  the  general 
of  Demetrius,  encamped  shortly  before  the  engage- 
ment in  which  Judas  Maccabsus  was  slain  (1  Mace, 
ix,  4).  Other  copies,  however,  read  Berzatk  (Bf  ijphrid, 
BttfpiaZ,  Bijp^ffd,  etc.,  see  Grimm,  in  loc.X  firom  which 
Beland  conjectures  (^PnlaH.  p.  62-1)  that  it  may  be  the 
Bkzbth  {q.  V.)  of  1  Mace,  vii,  19,  especially  as  Joae- 
l^ns,  in  his  parallel  account  (Aal.  xu.  11,  4),  calls  the 
place  in  question  BethuUio  (Bijd^i^,  Ant.  xii,  11,  1 ; 
comp.  10, 2).    See  also  Bekoa. 

Bereaiu,  a  small  sect  of  dinsenters  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  profess  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
ancient  Beroeans  (Acta  xvti,  11)  in  building  their  sys- 
tem upon  the  Scriptures  alone,  without  regard  to  any 
human  authority.  The  sect  was  founded  in  1773  by  a 
clergyman  named  Buday,  who  was  excluded  ttma 
the  pariah  of  Fettercaim.  They  hold  the  CalviofsUc 
creed,  with  the  following  peculiarities :  I,  They  reject 
natural  religion  as  undermining  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 2.  They  consider  faith  in  Christ  and  assur- 
ances of  salvation  as  inseparalilc.  or  rather  as  the  same 
thing,  because  (say  thpy)  "  God  hath  expressly  de< 
Glared,  he  that  believeth  shall  he  saved ;  and  therefbre 
it  is  not  only  absurd,  but  impious,  and  In  a  manner 
calling  God  a  liar,  for  a  man  to  say  I  believe  the  Gos- 
psl,  but  ha^-e  doubts,  nevertheless,  of  my  own  salva- 
tion." 8.  They  say  that  the  sin  afoiinst  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  nothing  else  hut  unbelief;  and  that  the  ex- 
pression, "  It  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  that  which  is  to  come,"  means  only  that  a 
person  dying  in  nnt>elief  would  not  be  forgiven,  neither 
under  the  fbrmer  dispensation  by  Moses,  nor  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  which.  In  respect  of  the  Mosaic, 
was  a  kind  of  ftature  world,  or  world  to  come.  4. 
They  interpret  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  es- 
pecially the  pHalms,  as  typical  or  prophetic  of  Christ, 
and  never  apply  them  to  the  experience  of  private 
Christians.  There  are  still  some  congregations  of 
Berenns  in  Scotland,  and  a  few,  it  ia  twHeve^  in  Amer- 
ica.    See  HOTCHIKSOHfAKS. 

Berechi'ah  (Ileb.  BeM-yah',  n;;i="ia,  bkMttd  by 
JfhotxA;  also  in  the  prolonged  form  Bertkya'hu, 
sn-z^a,  in  1  Chron.  vi,  89 ;  xv.  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii, 
12;  Zech.  i,  "j  Sept.  Bap«X'"V>         Bopaxin),  the 


name  of  six  men.   See  also  Babacbiah  and  Baba- 

CHLAS. 

1.  He  aon  of  Shlmea  and  faUier  of  Aaapti,  die  «d> 

ebrated  musician ;  he  was  one  of  the  LevHee  who  bote 
the  ark  to  the  tent  prepared  for  it  by  David  (1  dtrcc 
vi,  39,  where  the  name  ia  An^cised  "Berachiah;" 
XV,  17,  28).    B.C.  1(M8. 

2.  The  BOO  of  Meabillemetli,  and  one  of  the  seveD 
Ephraimlta  cbieftaina  who  enfinved  the  prophet  Oded't 
prohiUtion  of  the  enslavement  of  thdV  Jadahe  cap- 
tives by  the  warriws  of  the  northern  kingdom  l.^ 
Chron.  xxviii,  12).    B.C.  739. 

3.  The  fourth  named  of  the  five  Lmthers  of  Zerub- 
babel  (q.  v.),  of  the  royal  line  of  Jndah  (1  Chron.  iiL 
20;  see  Strong's  Hamong  and  ErpM,  tif  Ae  Ca^U. 
p.  17,  note  m).    B.C.  686. 

4.  A  son  of  Asa,  and  one  of  the  Levites  that  dwelt 
in  the  villages  of  the  Metopbatliitea  on  the  return  frew 
Bal>yloo  (1  Chnm.  ix,  IS).    B.C.  pott  636. 

5.  The  son  of  Iddo  and  father  of  the  pnpphct  Zecfc- 
ariah  (Zech.  i,  I,  7).    B.C.  ante  500. 

6.  A  son  of  Meshesabeel  and  the  father  of  Ueshnl< 
lam,  which  last  repaired  a  part  of  the  walls  of  Jermi- 
lem  (Neh.  iti,  4,  30 ;  vi,  18).    B.C.  ante  446. 

B«'rea  (Heb.  id.  "n?,  hail,  in  pause  Band,  -i-2. 
Gen.  xvi,  1-1;  Sept.  always  Ba^c),  the  name  of  < 
place  and  of  u  man. 

!    1.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  vhicfe 
'  and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  Lahai-nn  (Geo.  xvi,  14 ; 
I  comp.  ver.  7),   The  name  is  vuinnsly-  given  in  the 
ancient  veruonfl;  Syriac,  Gadar  l?~Gmr]t  Arab, 
/am/,  probaUy  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
name ;  Onkeloe,  Ckaffra^  VC^Sn  (elsawbere  employed 
in  the  Targums  for  "Shur");  pB.-JonathaB,  Ckahdm, 
I  KXlVn,  I.  e.  the  Sato,  'BXeiNra,  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  now  el'KkiibutJt,  on  the  Hebrnn 
road,^  about  12  miles  south  of  Beershcba  (Rol^inrait.  L 
296;  Stewart,  p.  205 ;  Beland,  p.  755).    We  have  tbr 
testimony  of  Jerome  {Vita  S.  RUarioM)  that  EIrm 
was  called  by  its  inhabitants  Baree,  which  would  be 
an  easy  corruption  of  Bered,  ^  being  read  for  1,  Oia- 
luza  i»  the  name  elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
,  aion  for  "shur"  and  for  "  Gerar-" — Smith.  See  Elfsa. 
I     2.  A  son  of  Shutbelah  and  grandson  of  Ephraim 
(1  Chron.  vii,  20) ;  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
identical  with  Bedier  in  Num.  xxvi,  S5,      a  mere 
change  of  letters  ("1=3  for  I*;:),  but  with  little  pi«U 
.  ahUity  from  the  context.    B.C.  poet  1856. 

I  Berengarians,  the  followers  of  Berengarioa,  who 
taught,  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  Iwead  ao'l 
wine  in  the  Lord's  Sapper  were  not  really  and  efsm- 
tially,  hut  figuratively,  changed  Into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.   See  Bbbbxgabicb. 

I    Berengarius  or  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  An- 
(rers,  was  bom  nt  Tours  in  the  beginniug  of  the  cler- 
enth  century,  and  studied  first  In  the  school  of  Sl 
Martin,  and  subsequently  at  Chartres,  under  the  cele- 
brated Fulbert.    Upon  bis  death  Berenger  left  Cbaf- 
tres  and  returned  to  Tours,  where  he  taagfat  pullic- 
ly  at  St.  Martin'a.    Be  very  early  manifested  •  Ub- 
'  eral  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  was  distingaished  for  his  |4- 
!  ety  as  well  as  Ibr  his  industry  In  study.    He  quitted  < 
^  this  city  again  and  repaired  to  Angers,  where  he  wa» 
well  received  by  Hubert  de  Vendume,  who  administer- 
ed the  church  of  Angers  at  that  period,  and  who  made 
Berenger  archdeacon.    Scholars  flocked  to  htm  from 
all  parts  of  France.    Sonre  time  between  2010  and 
1060  be  besan  to  publish  his  sentiments  on  tbe  Encht- 
I  rist,  In  which  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Fuebabu  cat 
transubstantlation.   Lanftanc,  who  was  Aem  In  Nat- 
mandy,  and  who  had  been  tbe  intiottte  friend  at  Be- 
renger, entered  into  a  controversy  with  him  on  tbe 
suliject    Berenger  answered  Lanfrsnc  in  a  l«tter(w«' 
1  Gieseler,  Ci.  J^i^Pfr,  ij^  «» 
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^  for  cSuu^g  Soottu  with  heresy  for  his  opiDion 
t  tbe  bread  and  win«  are  not  cbangad  in  sabstance 
consecration  in  the  Eacharfet,  and  declared  that  in 

i}S  so  he  eqoaUy  condemned  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Au- 
tine,  and  othen  of  the  fathers.    This  letter  felLlnto 

h&ndB  of  Pope  Leo  IX,  who  coDvened  a  council  at 
ne  in  April,  1050,  when  Berenger  was  excommaDi- 
ed.  He  was  also,  in  this  jear,  condemned  in  the 
lods  ot  Brienae  and  Vercelli.  In  this  last  council, 
ich  wiuj  held  In  Septetnlier,  the  books  of  Scotna 
re  burned.  Id  October  in  aane  jrcar  he  was 
lodicftlly  condemned,  A>r  the  fourth  time,  a*  Paris, 
ren^r  appears  to  have  adhered  to  his  views  ontil 
>3,  wfaen,  being  citod  before  a  synod  held  at  Tonrs, 
ere  Hildebrand  actod  as  legate  to  Victor  II,  he 
ned  a  confession  of  foith,  which,  though  not  a  cgm- 
te  retraction,  was  satis&ctory  to  the  prelates  pres- 
t,  wbo  accordingly  received  him  Into  communion. 
i  had  not,  howerer,  changed  his  opinions,  and  still 
atinued  to  defend  in  writiog  his  real  views,  where- 
on he  was  agdn  cited  bef<«e  a  council,  held  at  Rome 

1059,  where  he  again  retractad,  and  signed  a  con- 
ision  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Hiunbertus.  Upon  his 
turn  into  France  he  nffciin  retracted  bis  recantation, 
id  published  another  work  in  defence  of  his  original 
linion.  This  work  Lanfranc  endeavored  to  answer, 
It  without  any  eflhct  so  flu*  as  Berengor  was  con* 
rnsd,  who  alao,  liy  letter,  assured  Pu|)e  Alexander 
[  that  his  otrittion  was  unalterable.  Thus  another 
"nod  was  held  against  him  at  Rouen  in  1063,  another 
:  Poitiers  in  107S,  another  at  St.  Matxent  in  1075,  an- 
;her  at  Rome  in  1078,  where  he  confessed  the  doctrine 
r  transnbstantiation  to  save  bis  life,  but  withdrew  bis 
onfesBion  aa  soon  as  he  was  safe  in  France.  He  died 
1  commanlon  with  the  Chnreh  in  the  island  of  C&me, 
ear  Tours,  January  5th,  1068,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
terenger  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  ttoth  in- 
ellectually  and  morally,  though  he  had  not  phyaical 

0  c^oal  his  moral  conra^.  The  Injustice  with  which 
le  was  treated  at  Rome  caused  him  to  use  the  follow- 
Hg  language  of  Leo  IX :  "In  him  I  found  by  no  means  1 

1  saint,  by  no  meausaUon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  not  j 
!ven  an  upright  man.  To  be  declared  a  hereUo  by 
lim  I  account  as  nothing."  He  styled  the  doctrine 
'f  transubstantiation  an  inepla  vecordla  vu'gi.  From 
lin  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  hifl  views  wore  wide* 
y  diffused,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries. 
Much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  upun  the  history 
and  character  of  Berenger  by  the  publication  of  firrfn- 
garint  TWonmm, oifcr  aiu'sammlanff  ihn  betrefftnder 
Urie/e  heraosg.  von  Dr.  H.  Sndendorf  (Berlin,  1850). 
This  collection  of  his  letters  sbows  him  as  a  worthy 
man,  a  loving  Christian,  and  a  man  of  tender  and 
placable  nature.  It  shows  also  that  his  learning  em- 
braced a  wide  ran^:  he  was  a  most  zealous  student 
of  the  fathers,  he  practised  medicine  as  a  physician, 
and  was  mneh  admired  as  an  orator.  It  sbows  far- 
ther, what  was  not  before  known,  that  he  was  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  Fiance ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  GodfNiyofAnJou  was  his  friend 
ami  protector.  We  also  learn  a  great  deal  from  this 
book  of  Gre^^ory's  conduct  daring  his  stay  in  France, 
and  find  that  a  very  general  sympathy  with  Berenga- 
rius's  views  existed  among  the  chief  clergj-  of  France 
and  of  the  neighboring  German  border.  Dr.  Suden-  I 
dorf's  historical  explanationa  are  both  acute  and  tfaor- , 
ough.~-Neander,  C%.  ffiit.  lit,  6(»-fi32;  Mtfsheim,  Ch. 

i,  285-291 ;  Hagenbach,  iTuftny  nf  JSoctrinta,  U, 
J  Uadon,  Btxl.  Did.  %  180.  i 

Berenicd.   See  Bbbsice.  ' 

Bergier,  Nicolas  Silvbstrr,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
"Mnay,  hi  Lorraine,  December  81,  1718,  and  became 
successively  cur6  ofFlango-Bonche,  in  Franche-Comt£, 
Mnon  of  Notre-Dame,  Paris,  and  confessor  to  the  king. 
Ho  was  on©  of  the  most  formidable  opponenta  of  the 
"Mdem  fUlofpkical  spirit.    In  1708  he  published  Aa  ; 


Certitude  da  Preuvet  At  CArirfunumr,  which  possed 
throng  three  editions  in  one  year,  and  waa  translated 

into  Italian  and  Spanish.    Voltaire  replied  to  it  J>y 

his  t^omtiU  raiaontMbUt,  and  Bergier  rejoined.  Anu- 
charais  Cloota  published,  in  qpposition  to  the  work  of 
Bergier,  his'  Certitude  det  Prnmt  de  McAomkume. 
Bergier  afterward  published  Le  Deime  rrfute  par  lui- 
tnime  (Paris,  17li5-66'68,  2  vols.  12mo,  wWch  contains 
an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Rousseau) ; — Apolty 
ffkdela  RetigumCArHieHM(figVfi^'Ho\\»ch:  Parts, 
1769^  2  vols.  ISmo):— £ranMM  du  MaUriiUimne  (I^ia, 
1771,  2  vols.  lfvaoy.~~Tniiti  de  la  vraie  BeUgitm  (Pai^ 
last  ed.  1854,  8  vols.  8vo): — VOngine  (ju  d^eux  dtt 
Paffonisme  (Paris,  1774, 2  vols.  12mo).  He  also  wrote 
for  the  Eocylop6die  his  IHctioimaire  de  Thfulogit  (l)est 
ed.  Paris,  1854,  €  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Archbishop  Gous- 
set),  to  which  the  editors  of  this  Cj-clopiedia  are  much 
indebted.  Be^ier  died  April  19,  171fO.  His  works 
above  named  are  constantly  appearing  hi  new  options 
in  Purlj. — Hoefer,  Biog,  Gen.  v,  515. 

Bergina,  Johahkbs,  a  Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Stettin  1587,  and  studied  at  Hddelberg^  Stras- 
burg,  and  Dantzlc.  In  1618  h«  was  made  profeiMor  of 
theolo;!y  at  Frankfurt-on^iie>Oder.  In  theology  he 
opposed  Supralapsarian  Calvinism,  and  declined  to  at- 
tend the  Synod  of  Dort,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Arminians  he  reprobated  (see  Limborch,  Vita  Epu- 
copii,  p.  210).  Be  taught  "free  grace"  in  bis  treatise 
Iter  IFilfe  Ostte*  v.  tUkr  Mentekm  Je/'jginf  (1658).  Ha 
represented  Brandenburg  at  the  Leipsic  Conference 
(1081)  and  at  the  Thorn  CoUoqujom  (1613).  Ho  died 
1G58.— Henc«,  Real-Encykiop.  %.  r. 

Be'rl  (Heb.  Beri",  ''na,  q.  A.fo«iamt3,  for  "''^Sa, 
Beirii  Sept.  Bapi  v.  r.  BapiV),  a  chief  warrior,  the 
fourth  named  of  tbo  eleven  sons  of  Zophab,  a  descend- 
ant of  Asher  (1  Chnm.  vU,  86).   B.C.  peri).  1016. 

Bail'ah  (HeWAerioA',  on  the  rignlf.  see  below), 
the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Bnpui,)  The  last  named  of  the  fimr  sons 
of  Asher,  and  the  ftther  of  Hebw  and  Malcbiel  (Gen. 
t(\v\,  17).  B.C.  18o6.  His  descendants  were  called 
BERirrEs  (Num.  xxvl,  44,  45). 

2.  (Sept.  Bfipia  v.  r.  Bfpin.)  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so 
named  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  father's  house 
when  he  was  horn.  "  And  the  sons  of  Ephraim ; 
Shuthebih,  and  Be  red  bis  son,  and  Tabath  his  son,  and 
Eladah  his  son,  and  Tabath  hte  son,  and  Zahad  bis 
eon,  and  Ezer,  and  Eleatt,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  [that 
werej  bom  in  [that]  land  slew"  [lit.  "and  the  men 
. .  .  slew  them'j,  "  because  they  csme  down  to  take 
away  their  cattle.  And  Ephrairo  their  father  mourn- 
ed many  days,  and  his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him. 
And  when  bo  went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and 
bare  a  son,  and  he  called  bis  name  Beriah,  because  it 
went  evil  with  his  bouse*'  [lit.*  "because  in  evil"  or 
"a  gift"  "was  to  his  bouse:"  ir'^aa  nr'^H  nria  '^2: 
Sept,  on  Iv  rnroTc  iytvtro  tv  oijcy  poin  Vnlg.  "eo 
quod  in  mails  domus  ejus  ortus  asset"]  (1  Chron.  vli, 
20-28),  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
GesentuJ  prefers  the  rendering  "in  evil"  to  "a  gift," 
as  probably  the  rigfat  one.  In  this  case,  ^r^a  In  the 
explanation  would  be,  Recording  to  biin,  njn  with 
Beth  etefittia  (  Tkr*.  s.  v.\  It  must  lie  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  supposed  instances  of  Beth  eteentia  l>eing 
prefixed  to  the  subject  in  the  O.  T.  are  fetr  and  incon- 
clusive, and  that  it  is  dinputed  by  the  Arabian  gram- 
mariana  if  the  paralld  "  redundant  B&"  of  the  Arabic 
be  ever  so  used  (comp.  Thea.  p.  174, 176,  where  this 
use  of*  redundant  B4"  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
Sept.  and  Vnlg.  indicate  a  different  construction,  with 
an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the  former  ("  my 
bouse"  for  "  his  house"),  so  that  the  rendering  "in 
rvil"  does  not  depend  upon  the  construction  proposed 
by  Gesenhis.   Mlehaelis  sl^tgests  it^jCU^^jiU^ 
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unftD  s  BpotttUMOoa  gift  of  God,  b^nd  expectation 
and  tbe  law  of  nature,  as  a  bod  born  to  Ephraim  now 
growing  oM  might  be  called  (fiup^.  p.  234,  286).^  In 
fovor  of  this  meaning,  which,  with  QeMnins,  w«  talc*  I 
in  tha  simple  sense  of  ",gift,"  it  iDxy  be  nrged  that  it 
is  nnlilral}'  that  four  jMrsoas  would  tuive  borne  a  name  i 
of  an  unusual  form,  and  that  a  cose  similar  to  that  here  | 
supposed  is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen.  iv,  25).  : 
FOrst  Handle,  s,  v.)  suggests  what  appears  a  etill  \ 
better  derivation,  namely,  a  contraction  of  nv*^'n"(a  ! 
for  nT^")^,  ton  of  evil,  i.  e.  unluclcy.  | 
TUs  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical  Impor- 
tance, espedall^  as  it  refim  to  a  period  <tf  Hebrew 
history  respecting  which  the  Bil^  affords  us  no  other  ' 
Ifte  information.  The  event  most  be  assigned  to  the  ! 
time  between  Jacob's  death  and  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  op- ! 
pression.  B.C.  poet.  18156.  The  iodicationa  that  guide 
us  are,  that  some  of  Epbraim's  scms  must  have  attain- 
ed to  manhood,  and  that  the  Helxvws  were  still  f^. 
Tbe  passage  is  ftiU  of  difficnldea.  The  first  qnestton 
is,  What  sous  of  Ephraim  were  killed  t  The  persons 
mentioned  do  not  M  seem  to  be  his  sons.  Shuthelah 
occupies  tbe  first  place,  and  a  genealogy  of  bis  de- 
scendants ft>llowB  as  fiuT  as  a  second  Shuthelah,  the 
words  "his  son"  indicating  a  direct  descent,  as  Hou- 
bigattt(ap.  Barrett,  Sgnopiw,  in  loc.)  remarks,  although 
he  very  needlessly  proposes  cottjecturally  to  omit  them. 
A  similar  genealogy  from  Beriah  to  Joshua  is  given  in 
ver.  S6-27.  As  the  text  stands,  there  art  bat  three 
sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned  before  Beriah— ^utbelah, 
Ezer,  and  Elead,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  kUled 
■  by  the  men  of  Gath,  thongh  It  is  possible  that  the  last 
two  are  alone  meant,  while  the  first  of  them  is  stated  to 
have  left  descendants.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Is- 
raelite fomilies  in  Numbers  four  of  tbe  tribe  of  Ephraim 
ne  mentioned,  sprang  from  his  sons  Shuthelah,  Becher, 
and  Taban,  and  from  Eran,  son  or  descendant  of  8ho- 
thelah  (xxri,  85,  S6.)  Tbe  second  and  third  fiimllles 
are  probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a  yoanger  son,  unless  ' 
the  titkd  is  one  of  Beriah,  called  after  his  descendant 
Taban  (1  Chron.  vii,  25) ;  or  one  of  them  may  be  that 
of  a  son  of  Joseph,  since  it  is  related  that  Jacob  deter- 
mined that  sons  of  Joseph  who  might  be  bom  to  him 
after  Ephraim  and  Manasseb  should  "  be  called  after 
the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance' '  (Gen. 
xlviii,  6).  See,  however,  Bboheb.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  land  in  which  tho  men  of  Oath  were 
bom  is  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egj'pt,  if  not  Goshen 
itself.  It  woald  be  needlesi  to  say  that  they  were 
bom  in  their  own  land ;  but  as  this  was  not  Gath  it- 
self, they  must  have  been  called  "men  of  Gath" 
(q.  d.  GitHteM)  as  being  descended  from  natives  of 
tiiat  place.  At  this  time  very  many  foreigners  must 
have  been  settied  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and  abont 
Ooflfaen.  Indeed,  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a  non- 
Egyptian  country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  ztvi,  34), 
and  its  own  name,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  names  of  its 
cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  save  the  cities 
built  in  the  oppression,  are  probably  Semitic  In  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  Shihor,  the  Nile,  here  the  Pelusiac 
branch,  is  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  the 
Philistine  territories  apparently  being  considered  to 
extend  {mm  it  (Josh,  xiii,  2.  3).  It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  many  Philistines  would  have  settied  in  a 
part  of  Egypt  so  accessible  to  them  and  so  similar  in 
its  population  to  Canaan  as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  ad- 
joining it.  Or  else  these  men  of  Gath  may  have  Iwen 
mercenaries  like  the  Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  "  Sbay- 
nitana")  who  were  in  tbe  Egyptian  service  at  a  later 
time,  as  hi  David's,  and  to  whom  lands  were  probably- 
allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  Some  suppose  that 
the  men  of  Gath  were  the  aggressors,  a  conjecture  not 
at  variance  with  the  words  used  in  the  relation  of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Ephraim's  sons,  since  we  may 
read  "when  CSl)  they  came  down,"  etc.,  instead  of 
"becanse,"  etc  (Bagster's  BtNe,  m  loc.),  bat  it  moat 


be  remembered  that  this  rendering  is  eqaallr  cmuast- 
ent  with  the  other  e^ilanation.  Thov  is  no  nasn 
to  suppose  that  tbe  Israelites  at  this  time  may  net 
have  sometimes  engaged  in  predatory  or  other  ■wn- 
fore.  The  wariike  habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  crideot 
in  the  narrative  of  tiie  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  Ksd 
Levi  upon  Haraor  and  Sbecbem  (Gen.  xzxxiv,  25-^). 
and  that  the  aame  traits  existed  in  their  posterity  ap- 
pears fhnn  the  (bar  wUcb  the  Pharaoh  who  be^  to 
oppress  them  entertained  lest  they  ahoold,  in  tbe  event 
of  war  in  the  land,  Join  with  the  enemies  of  bis  peofde, 
and  thos  escape  oat  of  the  oountry  (Exod.  i,  8-10).  It 
has  been  imagitted,accordingas  either  aide  was  supposed 
to  have  acted  Uie  aggressor,  that  the  Gittites  descendtd 
upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a  predatory  excorsion  from  Pal- 
estine, or  that  the  Ephnimites  made  a  raid  into  Pala- 
tine. Neither  of  these  explanations  is  eonalsteDt  with 
sound  criticism,  bacaose  the  men  of  Oath  are  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  land,  that  is,  to  have  baen  settled 
in  Egypt,  as  already  shown,  and  the  second  one,  wfaidi 
is  adopted  by  fiunsen  (Egspt't  Place,  i,  177,  1T8),  b  in- 
admissible on  the  ground  that  tiie  verb  used,  "  he 
went  down,"  or  "descended,"  is  applicable  to  going 
into  Egypt,  but  not  to  coming  from  it.  Tbe  rabltini- 
col  idea  that  these  sons  of  Ephraim  went  to  take  tin 
Promised  Land  needs  no  refutation.  (For  these  vari- 
ous theories,  see  Poole's  Synopsit,  in  loc.) — Smith.*. v. 

3.  (Sept.  Btpta  V.  r.  Baptyn.)  A  BCTjamite,  andi^ 
parently  son  of  Elpaal ;  he,  with  his  brother  Shiraea, 
were  founders  of  Ajalon,  and  expelled  the  Gittites  (1 
Chron.  vili,  13).  B.C.  prob.  1612.  His  nine  sons  are 
enumerated  in  ver.  14-16, 

4.  (Sept.  Bapia  v.  r.  Bipta.")  The  last  named  of  tbi 
four  sons  of  Sbimei,  a  Levite  or  the  familv  of  Ger^hom 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  10).  B.C.  lOM.  His  'posteri^  was 
not  numerous  (ver.  11). 

Betilite  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  htA-Berrf,  ^T^'^ZTji 
Sept.  u  Bapiaf\  the  patronymic  title  of  the  fmi- 
1y  of  Bebiah  (q.  V,),  the  son  of  Asbff  CNom.  xxri, 
44). 

BeringtOD,  JoSETR,  one  of  the  most  prolhic  Da- 
man Catholic  writers  of  Great  Britain,  was  bom  in  1743 
in  Shropshire,  and  died  in  1827.  He  was  sent  by  hi* 
parents  for  education  to  tbe  College  of  St.  Omer.  in 
France.  For  many  years  he  exercised  the  priestly 
functions  in  France,  and  in  1814  was  sppointed  pastor 
at  BncUand,  near  Oxford.  He  wrote  a  munfaer  ti 
works  on  the  histoiy,  present  state,  and  ri{^ta  of  Usco- 
religionists.  He  was  regarded  as  a  liberal  Bomaoitt. 
and  many  of  fais  expressions  were  considered  by  his 
superiors  as  Uttle  orthodox.  His  principal  wurk  ts  a 
Literary  BUtory  nf  Ui«  MidHt  Aget — from  the  rei^n  of 
Augustus  to  tbe  fifieenth  century  (Lond.  1814 ;  new 
ed.,  with  index,  by  D.  Bogue,  Lond.  1M6). 

Be'rite  (Heb.  only  in  the  plnr.,  and  with  the  art, 
hah-Bfrim',  D'^'^an,  derivation  uncertain  [Gesenios 
and  F&rst  txtth  overlook  tbe  word  altt^ther],  if  in- 
deed tho  text  be  not  corrupt ;  Sept.  Xdpp*,  bat  nK»t 
copies  omit),  a  tribe  or  place  named  with  Abd  of  Betb- 
maachah — and  therefore  donbtless  situated  m  the  north 
of  Palestine — only  as  having  been  visited  by  Joab  in 
his  pursuit  after  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx, 
14).  The <ex{n%ssion  is  a  remarkatile  one,  "all  tlw 
Berites"  (comp.  "all  the  Bithrou").  The  Vulgate  has 
a  different  gendering — omvts  viri  eUcH — apparently  fw 
&'^7"^?>  i-  ^-  y^^*^  and  this  Is,  in  Ewald's  opn- 
ion,  the  correct  reading  (/*r.  Geadt.  iii,  245,  noteV 
Schwarz,  however,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  eelbo 
tive  term  for  several  places  of  similar  name  mentioned 
in  Josephns  and  tbe  Talmud  as  lying  in  tbe  vimity 
of  Ijike  Menm  (PaUtt.  p,  SQff);  and  TbemMn  {laid 
and  Boot,  i,  48S)  conjectures  that  it  may  spedally  des- 
i^mate  the  Berofh  (Brjpw^)  of  Upper  Galilee,  wliem, 
according  to  Josephns  (^Anl.  v,  1, 16),  tbe  Canaanitish 
kxD^  encamped_^'^!i^tst:>.^aehtut*^Bt^^pkJoefa.  xi,  5X 
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tad  wbicb  ha  fdentMss  with  Siria,  «  iliott  dlrtanos 
Boith  of  SaCed  (Van  de  Velde,  ifop). . 

Be'lltb  (Heb.  Beritk',  IT^nia,  aivmaiU ;  Sept.  unites 
tile  three  terms,  "the  bome  of  the  god  Berith,"  into 
one,  BaiSfi^XfitpiSr),  stands  alone  in  Judg.  ix,  46,  for 
Baai^Beritu  (q.  v.). 

-  Berkelay,  Gbobob,  Uebop  of  CSoyne,  was  Imni 
■t  KOcHn  March  13, 1684,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
1^  DubliD.  In  1707  he  published  ArUbneScaabique 
Algebra  out £uciiJe  dmonstivtaj  and  in  1709  appeared 
fcis  well-knowii  Theory  of  Vieion,  the  first  work  in 
vhirfa  an  attempt  was  made  to  distiogoieh  the  imme- 
diate tolerations  of  the  senses  from  the  deductions 
vbioh  we  habitually  dnw  from  our  Mnsatioas.  In 
ITlOappaared  his  Prineipki  o/Mmttn  KnewMge,  in 
iriuch  ha  propottnded  the  oorel  doctrine  that  what  we 
call  maUer  has  no  actual  existence,  wid  that  the  Im- 
prexions  which  we  believe  tliat  we  receive  fh»m  it  are 
not,  in  fiict,  derived  flrom  any  thing  external  to  our- 
selves, but  are  produced  within  us  by  a  certain  dispo- 
lition  of  the  mind,  the  immediate  operation  of  God. 
In  1T21  be  was  made  dean  of  I>erry,  and  in  the  year 
Mkwlng  pablisbed  his  proportions  for  tbe  coDversion 
^  the  American  savages  by  means  of  a  coll^  in  the 
Bennsdu.  Hie  design  was  receiyed  witti  fiivor  by 
the  go\-eminent  and  by  individuals,  and  great  prom- 
ises of  money  were  made  to  him,  such  as  to  induce  him 
to  resign  his  living,  worth  £1100  a  year,  and  to  embark 
with  liis  wife  in  order  to  purchase  land  for  tbe  intend- 
lAC-iUe^  of  St.P,itiiaoA  to  prepare  for  its  foundation, 
landmg  at  Newport,  B.  I^  he  remained  there  for  two 
Tears,  and,  finding  all  hia  expectations  of  assistance 
Tain,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England,  and  thus 
<Dded  a  noble  scheme,  to  complete  which  be  had  spent 
leven  jem  of  his  life,  resigned  hia  actual  preferment, 
•oil  refused  a  bishopric,  declaring  that  he  would  raUi- 
«  have  the  ofiice  of  superior  in  the  new  college  of  St. 
IW  than  be  primate  of  alt  England,  this  superiorsbip 
Wng  actoaily  worth  to  Urn  £100  a  year.  In  1782  he 
inblished  Alei^rm,  2  vols.  8to,  the  design  of  which 
vork  was  to  refute  the  various  systems  of  atheism,  fa- 
tiliim,  and  scepticism.  At  length,  in  1784,  he  was 
i»is«d  to  the  see  of  Cloyne,  He  continued  to  put  forth 
hun  time  to  time  works  calculated  to  advance  the 
WHS  of  Christiani^  and  bis  country,  refused  to  ex- 
dnage  his  sea  for  that  of  Clogber,  although  tbe  income 
*ss  twice  as  great,  and  died  at  Oxfiml  in  1763.  His 
wAA  a  nftie  A Htkar,  hy  Wright,  were  re- 
^tcd,  with  a  transIaUon  of  the  Latin  essays,  in  1843 
G>»doii,  2  vols.  8vo).  Mackintosh  says  that  Bcrke- 
Ify's  writings  afford  the  finest  models  of  philosophical 
i^le  unco  Cicero,  Hia  stylo  is  very  clear,  and  bb 
Md  toetbod  of  thinking,  and  absence  of  all  adhesion 
to  great  aatbnitiea,  make  his  works  even  pow  valua- 
ble to  the  student.  These  same  qniUiUes  make  tiiem 
diaScuk  to  describe,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
•nbjects  which  he  treated  bus  caused  them  to  be  mis- 
fpressnted,  so  that  their  true  scope  is  less  understood 
tbsn  that  of  anv  other  writings  of  his  dav- — I^ndon, 
Diet,  ii,  1«8 ;  Nvw  engltmder,  vii,  474 ;  Engl.  Cy- 
^"f^Sa;  Sprague,  AntKUa,  v,  63;  Tenneinann,  Man- 
^  Big.  g  349 ;  Hackintoob,  HiaUiry  of  Elhict,  p. 
130 .  Sartk  Amtr.  Jtn.  Jan.  1855 ;  CkrMm  Rev.  AptfL 
lMl,art.7. 

BerkenmeyeT,  William  CHRiaTOPnsR,  a  Ln- 
tfcwan  minister,  of  whose  parentage  and  early  life  lit- 
is  known.  He  arrived  in  Ajnerica  in  1725,  and 
^<^e  minister  to  tbe  Lntbemn  congregation  of  Quas- 
*sik  Puiib.  His  residenoe  was  at  Locmenburgh  (now 
Atbens,  N.T.),  but  bis  itinerant  labors  extended  over 
a  large  part  of  tbe  colony  of  New  York.  He  wag  re- 
f^nled  as  a  man  of  gr^  leamii^  in  his  time,  and 
''■dition  still  speaks  of  his  great  zeal  and  industry  as 
■  nuaiater.  He  gave  special  care  to  the  negro  race. — 
^*<mg.  Sai.  AprU,  1862 ;  Voc.  Biat.  o/N.  F.  vol.  iii. 


Berlebnrg  Bible  (Beri^urgtr  AioQ,  aa  edition 
of  tbe  Bible  published  at  Berleinirg,  Crennaay,  li'Sft- 
29,  by  anonymoua  editors.   It  gives  an  entirely  new 

'  tTsnslation,  with  a  running  exposition,,  giving  the  lit- 
eral, spiritual,  and  hidden,  or  mystical  interpretation. 
It  was  edited  in  the  epnit  of  pietism  of  a  myMtical  ten-, 
dency  (Walcb,  BMiotk.  Theol.  iv,  187). 

Bernard  OF  Mestose  (or  op  Aosta),  St.,  was 
bom  in  923,  near  Annecy.  He  is  memorable  as  the 
founder  of  two  establiEbmeute  of  Hospitallers,  where 
for  more  than  nine  hundred  years  travellers  have 
found  an  asylum  against  the  perils  of  the  Alps.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  Aosta,  and  grund-vicar  of  the  dio> 
cese.  In  bis  Jonmeys  he  bad  opportunities  of  seeing* 
tbe  safferings  to  which  the  pilgrims  were  exposed  in 
crossing  the  Alps,  and  he  conceived  the  project  of  es- 
tablishing two  hospitals,  one  on  Mount  Joux  {Mona 
Jovu),  the  other  in  a  pass  in  the  Greek  Alps,  called 
Colma  Jou,  on  account  of  a  pile  of  stones  raised  on  the 
spot  to  point  out  tbe  road  to  travellers.  Upon  these 
sammita  he  raised  the  (wo  boepltals  known  as  tbe 
Qreat  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  he  confided  to  the 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  from  that  time 
down  to  tbe  present,  have  continued  to  fulfil  with  a 
zeal  and  charity  beyond  all  praise  the  merciful  inten- 
tions of  the  founder.  The  chief  monastery  )s  on  the 
Great  St,  Bernard,  which  is  supposed  to  be  tbe  highest 
dwelling  in  Europe,  and  there,  amid.periwtual  snows, 
the  monks  exercise  their  hospitable  labors.  Bernard 
died  at  Novara  May  28, 1008,  His  festival  is  celebra- 
ted on  June  lo,  the  day  of  his  interment.  His  life  is 
given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  June  15. — Landon,  Eed.  ■ 
Did.  ii,  189 ;  Butler,  ijvtt  ofSainU,  Jund  15. 

Bernard  of  Tiron,  St.,  founder  of  a  new  congre- 
gation of  Benedictines  (q.  v.),  viz.  the  Tironensians 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Pontbien  about  A.D.  1046.  He 
was  at  first  abbot  of  St.  Cyprian's,  but  in  1109  found- 
ed the  abbey  of  ^roa  and  the  new  congregatiottiiained 
from  the  place.  The  monks  gave  themselves  to  si- 
lence, mannal  labor,  prayer,  and  psalmody,  and  their 
dress  was  of  the  commonest  materiaL  Bernard,  b^ 
fore  long,  found  himself  surrounded  by  more  than  five 
hundred  disciples  of  both  sexes.  Each  one  was  set 
to  perform  whatever  art  he  beat  excelled  in,  and  thus 
were  (bond  carpenters,  smiths,  goldsmitha,  painters, 
vine-dressers,  agriculturists,  writers,  men  of  all  call- 
ings, glad  to  exercise  their  talents  in  obedience  to  their 
superior.  A  noble  monastery  soon  arose  in  the  soli- 
tude. Con^n^gations  were  soon  established  in  France, 
Britain,  and  elsewhere ;  eleven  abl>eys  were  fopnded, 
subject  to  the  chief  of  the  order  at  Tiron ;  of  tbesa 
eight  were  in  Fiance,  one  in  Wales,  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  David's,  called  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Cameis, 
and  one  la  Scotland,  at  Roxburgh.  Bernard  died  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1116.  He  baa  not  l>een  canonized 
by  the  Cborch,  bat  the  MartjTologies  of  the  Benedic- 
tines and  of  France  mention  him  on  the  14tb  of  Ai^il. 
Hia  life  is  given  in  tbe  Ada  Sanctorum,  April,  t.  it — 
Baillet,  Vies  det  StwOt,  14  Aprilis ;  Helyot,  Ordna  Bt- 
liffieuir,  iii,  674, 

Bernard  op  Clairvaux,  St.,  one  of  tbe  most  em- 
inent names  in  the  Medinval  Church,  was  bom  of  no- 
ble parents  near  Dijon,  in  the  year  1091.  He  had  five 
brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  be  persuaded  to 
the  same  course  of  religions  life  with  himself ;  and, 
after  having  lived  for  some  time  in  seclusion  in  their 
father's  house,  the  brothers  all  left  it  together  in  111!^, 
and  repaired  to  Citeaux,  where  they  demanded  of  tbe 
abbot  Stephen  to  be  admitted.  Besides  bis  brothers, 
he  took  with  faim  other  companions,  making  in  all 
thirty.  Having  distinguished  himself  by  bis  piety, 
devotion,  and  learning,  he  vras  commissioned.  In  1114, 
to  conduct  a  colony  of  monks  to  Clairvaux,  where, 
having  built  their  monastery,  he  was  appointed  the 
first  abbot.  Hir  leaming  and  consiinimate  abilities 
could  not  be  long  concealed  M)yM^(Cl<>,>*teSAand>^m 
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■oon  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  all  the  impor-  been  a  private  man.  *He  described  the  da^  of  jadg- 
taut  affiiirs  of  the  Church.  In  1128  be  waa  present  tnent,  when  the  men  irho  bad  received  audi  inninwfa- 
in  the  Synod  of  Troyes,  convoked  by  the  legate  MaU  ble  benelita  from  God,  and  yet  had  relbsed  to  iniidttei 
tbew,  cardinal  bishop  of  Alliano,  where,  by  his  meant,  to  Him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  would  be  hft 
the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  confirmed,  as  without  reply  or  excuse.  He  then  spoke  of  the  Unt- 
weil  us  the  rule  for  tlieir  observation.  In  the  schism  ings  whicli  God  had  in  snch  overflowing  measnrp  pcar< 
between  Innocent  II  and  Anacletus,  Bernard  took  the  ed  upon  the  bead  of  Conrad — the  highest  worldly  da- 
atde  of  the  former.  In  1140  we  lind  him  strenuously  minion,  treasures  of  wealth,  gifts  of  mind  and  Ixdi  — 
opposing  Abelard  (q.  v.),  whom,  both  by  word  and  till  the  emperor,  moved  aven  to  tears,  exclaimed,  'I 
bis  writings,  he  resisted,  eepechUly  In  tbe  ConncU  (tf  acknowledge  the  gifts  of  the  Mvine  merer,  and  I  aiD 
Sens  held  in  that  year.  Hb  arbitrary  and  persevering  no  longer  renuun  ungratefti)  for  them,  I  am  ready  for 
persecution  of  Abelard  is  one  of  the  greatest  stains  upon  die  service  wbicb  He  Himself  bath  exhorted  me.'  At 
his  reputation.  "About  the  year  lUO,  Ik-mard  was  these  words  a  universal  shont  of  Joy  burst  fiuni  tbe 
involved  in  an  important  controversy  concerning  what  sembly ;  the  emperor  immediatel}'  received  tbe  crws, 
was  culled  the  ininiuculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  and  several  of  the  nobles  followed  bis  example."  On 
Mary.  Several  churches  in  France  began  about  that  (his  occasion  be  went  so  far  as  to  claim  inspiration,  and 
time  to  celebrate  the  festival  consecrated  to  this  pre-  .  to  prophesy  the  success  ofthe  undertaking.  Tbiskdtt 
tended  ametpHom,  It  is  reported  by  some  authors  that  most  reprehensible  part  of  bis  career,  and  he  attempted 
it  bad  been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  England  to  cover  the  failure  of  his  prophecy  |.y  a  poor  quil  ble. 
before  this  period,  in  consequents  of  the  exhorta-  In  the  same  year  a  council  was  held  at  Cbartres,  where 
tions  of  arcbbishnp  Atiselmf  The  Church  of  Lyons  the  Crusadera  offered  Bernard  the  ccmmand  of  th« 
was  the  first  which  adopted  this  new  fcsUval  in  France,  army,  which  be  refused.  In  1147,  at  the  Council  of 
which  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  St.  Bernard  Paris,  he  attacked  tbe  doctrine  of  Gilbert  dc  la  I*orr^. 
than  be  severely  censured  the  canons  of  Lyons  on  ac-  |  bishop  of  roitiers,  on  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the  foUawiD^E 
count  of  this  Innovation,  and  opposed  tbe  immaculate  year,  at  the  Council  of  Rhehns,  procured  its  condcm- 
conceptlon  of  the  Virgin  with  tlie  greatest  vigor,  as  it  nation.  He  was  an  earnest  and  zealous  advocate  of 
suppoeed  her  to  be  honored  with  a  privilege  which  t>e-  '  practical  religion,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  tbe  ho> 
longed  to  Christ  alone.  Upon  this  a  warm  contest  liest  men  of  his  time.  But  it  must  be  confessed  thct 
aro<ie,  some  siding  with  the  canons  of  Lyons,  and  be  was  misled  by  tbe  love  of  ecclesiastical  conformitv 
adopting  the  new  festival,  while  otbers  adhered  to  the  to  false  pretensions  and  persecuting  principles.  All 
more  orthodox  sentiments  of  St.  Bernard.  Tbe  con-  ecclesiastical  dignities  he  constantly  refused ;  but  hi$ 
troversy,  uot withstanding  the  zeal  of  the  contending  virtues  and  talents  gained  him  a  higher  influence  b 
parties,  was  carried  on  during  this  century  with  a  cer-  the  Christian  worid  than  was  poesnsed  even  by  the  : 
tain  degree  of  decency  and  moderation.  But  in  after  pope  himself,  and  the  disputes  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  were 
'  times,  as  Mosbelm  remarks,  when  the  l>oniinIcans  often  referred  to  his  arUlration.  Lutber  aays  of  hini, 
were  established  En  the  Ai-ademy  of  Paris,  the  contest  "If  there  has  ever  been  a  pious  monk  who  feitred  Coil, 
was  renewed  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  the  it  was  St.  Bernard ;  whom  alone  I  hold  in  mncfa  hi^ 
same  subject  was  debated  on  both  sides  with  the  ut-  er  esteem  than  all  other  monks  and  priests  throughool 
most  animosity-  and  contention  of  mind.  The  Domin-  the  glolie."  His  devotional  JiMitatimt  are  still  read 
leans  declared  for  St.  Bemurd,  while  tbe  Academy  pat-  and  admired,  even  among  Pnrtestanta.  They  were 
mnlzed  tbe  canons  of  Lyons,  and  adopted  the  new  fes-  translated  Into  Englidi  by  Stanhope.  There  ean  I« 
tivul."  (See  Imhaculatb  Comcbptiok.)  It  was  in  no  question  but  that  he  saw  with  sorrow  many  the 
the  year  1145  that  information  was  received  in  Europe  errors,  corruptions,  and  defilements  of  the  Church  cf 
of  tbe  perilous  condition  of  the  newly-estaliUshed  king.  Rome,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  do  all  in  lus  power  to  evr- 
dom  in  the  East.  Edessa  was  taken  liy  the  Saracens ;  rect  them.  In  the  year  1152,  just  before  his  death,  be 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  threatened.  The  news  put  forth  bis  Lilri  <k  Cowidfratiottt^  addressed  to  Pope 
excited  universal  sorrow.  Louie  tbe  Seventh,  king  Eu  ienius  III,  in  which  he  bandies  tbe  subject  at  large, 
of  Prance,  in  a  penitential  spb-lt,  was  the  first  who  pre-  and  stroni(ly  it.  In  the  first  book  of  this  wmt 
pared  to  arm  In  deibnce  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  he  Invntiha  against  the  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical 
French  king's  determination  was  approved  by  tbe  courts.  In  the  second  be  admoniriiea  Eugeuius  to  c<Ht- 
pope,  EugcniuH  III ;  and  Bernard  was  commissioned  aider,  as  to  his  person,  wko  be  is,  and,  as  to  the  digni- 
to  travel  through  France  and  Ccrmany  for  tbe  pur-  ty  of  his  office,  vhat  be  is.  He  reminds  him  that  bo 
pose  of  raising  an  army  of  crusaders.  The  snccess  of  fa  not  set  over  others  to  domineer  over  tbcm.  Lot  w 
Bernard  was  marvellous.  The  unwilling  emperor,  minister  to  them  and  watch  over  them ;  that  he  had 
Conrad  1 1 1,  yielded  at  length  to  liis  impassioned  elo-  indeed  given  to  him  the  charge  of  all  the  churches,  but 
quence.  In  his  management  of  Conrad,  tbe  tact  and  no  arbitrary  dominion  over  them,  which  tbe  Gospel 
l^>od  taste  of  Bernard  were  cons^cuous.  It  was  at  disallows.  "To  yon,"  be  says,  indeed  tbe  keys  of 
Fninkfbrt«n-Maine  that  be  bad  his  flrrl  ).rivate  au-  heaven  have  been  Intrusted,  but  thcro  arc  other  door- 
dlence.  When  the  emperor  then  gave  him  to  under-  keepers  of  heaven  and  other  pastors  besides  you ;  yet 
stand  how  little  interest  he  took  in  the  matter,  Bernard  are  yon  so  much  the  more  above  them  as  you  have  re- 
pressed the  subject  no  farther,  but  awaited  another  op-  [  ccived  the  title  after  a  different  manner.    Tkfy  have 


portunity.  After  having  succeeded  in  making  peace 
between  several  of  tbe  princes  of  the  empire,  he  preach- 
ed the  crusade  publicly,  exhorting  the  emperor  and 


cveiy  one  a  particular  flock,  but  you  are  superinten- 
dent over  them  all ;  you  are  not  only  supreme  pastor 
l^-er  all  flocks,  but  likewise  over  all  the  sbeidienlf." 


princes  to  participate  in  it,  at  the  diet  held  at  Christ-  In  the  third  bocdt  be  treats  of  bis  dnty  toward  infe- 
mas  in  the  city  of  Spires.    Three  days  after  this  he  j  rfors,  and  complains  heavily  of  the  grievance  cauwd 

agftin  addrensed  the  emperor  in  private,  and  exhorted  by  tlie  appeals  to  Rome,  which,  be  saya.  were  the  oo 

him,  in  a  friendly  and  nflectionate  manner,  not  to  lose  casion  of  incalculable  mischief,  and,  justly,  a  soorce 

the  opportunity  o£  so  short,  so  easy,  and  so  bonoral4e  of  murmuring  and  complaint    He  further  Invei);^ 

a  mode  of  penance.    Conrad,  already  more  favorality  against  the  multitude  of  exemptions  which  destroyed 

disposetl  to  the-underuking,  replied  that  be  would  ad-  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.    In  the  fourth  book  he 

vise  with  his  councillors,  and  give  him  an  answer  on  admonishes  tbe  pope  to  mind  hb  duty  toward  the  cler- 

the  following  day.    The  next  day  Bernard  officiated  gy,  cardinals,  and  other  officers  of  his  court,  cud  to  ?^ 

at  the  holy  communion,  to  wbicb  he  unexpectedly  press  their  Intrigues,  luxury,  and  sumptuonaneas.  Hf 

added  a  sermon  in  reference  to  the  crusade.    Toward  advises  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  thoee  whom  te 

the  conclusion  of  bis  discourse,  he  turned  to  the  em-  should  retain  near  hia  person,  and,  lastly,  makes  a  re- 

peror,  and  addressed  him  frankly,  as  though  he  bad  capitulation  of  >tbeiqu^tiba:WK|aU|^lflBr  the  due  fal- 
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lent  of  ttM  papal  office:  "Constder  that  the  Charch 

tome,  over  which  God  bath  placed  you  as  supreme, 
he  motlier,  and  not  the  mUtress  of  other  churches ; 
1  thiit  you  are  not  a  sovereign  lord  over  the  other 
[tops,  but  only  one  among  theia ;  that  you  are  a  brotfa- 
»f  thos«  that  love  God,  and  a  companion  of  such  as 
r  him,**  etc.   "  His  meditationB  have  bean  tratula- 
by  Dean  Stanhope.   His  sermons  have  been  the 
i^^ht  of  the  faithful  in  uU  ages.    '  Thoy  are,'  says 
vtus  of  Sienna,  'at  once  so  sweet  and  so  ardent  that 
is  as  thou '{h  his  mouth  were  a  fountain  of  honey, 
(1  his  heurt  a  whole  furnace  of  love.'  The  doctrines 
St.  Bernard  ditTer  on  some  material  points  from  that 
ths  modem  Church  of  fiome ;  he  did  not  hold  those 
Qnements  and  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
tion  which  the  school  divinity  afterward  introduced, 
id  the  Ke/ormers  denounced ;  be  rejected  the  notion 
supererogatory  works;  he  ^d  not  hold  the  modem 
iFffatorial  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  neither 
d  ho  admit  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed 
vrgin.     He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ice,  as  distinguished  from  the  Romi»h  doctrine  of 
ansabstantiation.    Id  his  discourse  on  the  Lord's 
upper,  he  joins  together  fAa  Ofdvanfybrm  ofihe  tacra- 
\ent,  and  tht  tjnrilwji  tfficacy  ofit,Bs  the  stiell  and  the 
ernul,  the  sacred  sign,  and  the  thing  signilied;  the 
ue  he  takes  out  of  the  words  of  the  institution,  and 
lie  other  out  of  Christ's  sermon  in  the  sixth  of  St. 
ohn.     And  in  the  siime  place  explaining  that  sacra- 
nents  are  not  things  abtdute  in  themselves  without  any 
elation,  but  mysteries,  whereiu,  by  tiie  gift  of  a  via- 
ble sign,  an  invisible  and  divine  grace  with  the  Ixtdy 
ind  blood  of  Christ  is  given,  he  saith  *  that  tlie  viaible 
is  as  a  ring,  which  is  given,  not  for  itself  or  abso- 
utely,  but  to  invest  and  give  possession  of  an  estate 
m  ide  over  to  one.'    Now,  as  no  man  can  fancy  that 
the  ring  is  substintially  changed  into  the  inheritance, 
whether  lands  or  houses,  noue  alw  can  say  with  truth, 
or  without  absunUliy,  that  the  bread  and  wiue  are  sub- 
stantially changed  into  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
But  iu  bis  sermon  on  the  Purification  be  speaks  yet 
more  plainly :  '  Tbe  body  of  Christ  in,  the  sjcrament 
b  the  food  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  belly,  therefore  we 
eat  Ilim  not  corporally ;  but  in  the  manner  tliat  Christ 
\3  meat,  in  the  same  manner  we  understand  that  lie  is 
eaten.'    Also  in  his  sermon  on  St. Martin:  'To  this 
day,'  saith  he, '  tlie  same  flesh  is  given  to  us,  but  spir- 
itually, therefore  not  corporally.'    For  the  truth  of 
thini^s  spiritually  present  is  certain  also."  Bernard 
died  August  20, 1153,  leaving  one  hundred  and  sixty 
monatiteries  of  his  order,  all  founded  hj-  bis  exertions. 
The  brief  character  of  him  given  by  Erasmus  is  this: 
"Christiane  doctus,  ssncte  facundas  et  pic  festivus." 
Ho  was  canonized,  with  unexampled  splendor,  twenty 
years  after  his  deatli, by  Alexander  III,  and  the  So- 
man Cburcb  celebrates  bis  memory  on  tbe  20th  of  Au- 
g«ft.    Of  all  the  editions  of  his  works,  by  far  the  best 
is  that  by  Mabillon  (Paris,  1630,  2  vols.  fol. ;  reprint- 
e<i,  with  additions,  Paris,  1839,  4  vols.  imp.  8vo). — 
Hook,  E'-f-k*.  Bioj/mpht/,  ii,  308  sq.  ;  Moshcim,  Ch. 
But.  i,  801-33.3 ;  Neander,  CA.  IlUi.  vol.  iv,  passim  ; 
Neandor,  Der  BnUge  Bernard  wtd  tein  ZataUer  (Ber- 
lin, 1813,  8vo) ;  Neander,  Life  of  Bernard,  tranel.  by 
Matilda  Wrench  (Lond.  1843, 12rao) ;  Ellendorf,  Der 
hnl.  Btrmh  ird  (Essen,  183") ;  Katieboone,  Biti.  de  SI. 
Bern.  (Paris,  2  vols.  1K13, 4th  ed.  180(f) ;  Morison,  L'/e 
and  Times  of  Bmard  Q.8<>?,  8v6);  and  Niedner,  Zeti- 
*>-hnfi  (1862,  pL  ii,  art.  i,  by  Hitt) ;  BOhringer,  Kircie 
Ckriti;,  u,  436 ;  I^ond.  Quar.  Btv.  July,  186S ;  CAru&m 
^ememjraacer,  186J,  i. 

Bernard  of  Chabtrbs,  a  celebrated  philosopher 
And  theologian  of  tbe  12th  century.  Little  is  known 
of  his  Hie  except  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  school  of 
Chartres  at  the  same  time  thnt  GuilLaumc  de  Cbartres 
*M  the  head  of  the  school  of  St.Victor.  His  writings 
■id  his  philosophical  views  were  likewise  unknown 
iKtil  Mr.  Cousin  discovered  in  the  Imperi^  Library 


one  of  bis  manuscripts,  a  kind  of  poem,  followed  by 
verse  and  prose,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
called  Megacosmus  (great  world),  and  the  other  Uicro- 
cosmus  (little  world ;  a  treatise  on  man).  Tlie  system 
of  Bernard  was  a  Platonism,  sometimes  interpreted 
according  to  the  genius  of  tlie  Alexandrines, — Hoefer, 
Biog.GiniraU,  v,b7ii  Cousin,  IiUrodMtion  aux  frag- 
meals  inidiu  ^Abailard. 

Bernard  op  Thubikqia,  a  German  visionary  who 
lived  toward  tb  J  close  of  the  12th  century,  but  of  whose 
life  notliing  elM  is  known.  On  the  ground  of  some 
passage  in  the  Revelation  he  announced  the  end  of 
tbe  world  as  close  at  liand,  and  produced  a  wonderful 
commotion  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Many 
were  induced  to  leave  all  they  had  and  to  emigrate  to 
Palestine,  where  Christ  was  to  descend  fWim  heaven  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  The  secular  authority 
had  great  difficulty  in  checking  this  movement, — Hoe- 
fer, B'uiff.  OauraU,  v,  &&B. 

Bernard,  Ptolomei,  St.,  founder  of  the  Olivetans 

(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Sienna  1272,  died  Anxust  20, 1848. 
He  descended  from  one  of  the  tlrst  families  of  Stenna, 
and  had  Ailed  the  highest  positions  in  bis  countiy.  In 
consequence  of  a  vow  to  leave  the  world  if  be  should 
lie  cured  trom  a  sore  eye,  he  sold  all  he  had,  distribu- 
ted the  money  among  the  poor,  withdrew  to  a  desert  tni 
mites  from  Sienna,  and  then  practiced  extraordinary 
austerities.  He  was  soon  joined  by  some  followers; 
and  when  the  pope  counselled  bim  to  connect  himself 
with  one  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Church,  ho 
adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  a  white  habit. 
The  congregation  established  liy  him  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Congrega^en  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  JUomt 
Oiitel,  and  was  approved  by  several  popes. — Hoefar, 
Biog.  Gmerale,  v,  875. 

Bernard,  Jacqnea,  a  Reformed  minister  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Nions,  in  Dnuphine,  September  1, 
1658,  and  died  April  27, 1718.  His  fiither,  who  was  a 
Reformed  minister,  sent  bim  to  Geneva  to  pursue  bis 
theological  studies.  On  his  retsm  he  was  himself  or- 
dained minister,  and  preached  publicly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibitive  laws.  He  was  soon  compelled  to 
flee,  and  went  first  to  Lausanne,  where  he  remained 
until  the  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes.  Tften  bo 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  established  a  school  of  belles 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  He  undertook, 
in  1691,  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  J^iothiqm 
UniverifUe,  begun  by  Jean  Leclerc.  In  1693  he  suc- 
ceeded Bayle  as  editor  of  the  Journal  La  RfptAHqoe 
d'S  Leitrea,  He  wrote,  besides  a  number  of  historical 
works,  Trmti  de  la  Repmtance  tardive  (Amsterdam, 
1712, 12mo),  and  TraUi  dii  VErceUence  d:  la  Religim 
(Amsterdam,  1714).— Hoefer,  Biog.  GhUrak,  v,  684. 

Bernard,  Richard,  a  Puritan '  divine,  was  Nmh 
1566  or  15*i7,  died  in  16J1.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  tbe  following :  Plain  Evidence  thai  the  Church 
of  England  it  ApoibtUcal  (Lond.  1610);  A  Keg  for 
Opening  the  Mgetmet  <ff  fi(e  Sevebitim  of  St.  John 
(Lond.  1617);  The fabmuB  Fwmda&m  of  the  Popedom, 
showing  thai  Si.  Peter  vxa  never  at  Boiw  (Oxford,  1619); 
and  several  other  works  a^inst  the  Church  of  Rome; 
The  Itle  of  Man,  or  legal  Proceeding!  ia  Mamkire 
agnintt  Sin  (Lond.  1B27, 10th  edit.  1635),  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  germ  of  Banyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  A  Guide  to  Grand  Jurgmen  wilA  regard  to 
Witches  (Lond.  1627,  12n)o).— Hoefer,  Blog.  Generale, 
v,592;  Allibone, /Jirf.o/Jj((Aor«,  i,179. 

Bemavdin,  St.,  of  Sienna,  descended  from  the  fam- 
ily iUbicescbi,  one  of  the  most  distingnisbed  in  the  re- 
pnblk!  of  Sienna,  was  bom  i  n  1 880  at  Massa-Camra,  and 

entered  the  Frandscan  onler  in  1404.  He  became  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  famous  preachors  against  the 
prevailing  corruptions  of  tbe  times;  was  appointed  in 
1438  vicar  eeneral  of  his  order,  and  successfully  ex- 
erted hiDuelf  for  the  rcstorB^n,o/  t^  ^^V^'V^ 
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rule.  H«  died  la  1U4  at  AqaiU,  where  hb  relka  are 
•till  kept,  and  waa  canooiaod  in  14dO.  He  is  com- 
memorated by  th«  Roman  Cbnrch  on  llarch  SO.  His 
works  ore  mostly  of  a  mystical  clunicter;  amonK 
them  is  a  comm^ntsry  on  the  Revelation.  His  com- 
plete woriu  bave  been  often  pnltlished  (Yen.  1691, 
4volB.4to;  Paris,  1686) 6 vols. fid. ;  Vu.  1746, fi vols, 
fol.). 

Bemardln  de  Etahagan,*  Spani^  Franciscan, 
lived  In  the  second  half  of  the  16tb  century.  He 
spent  many  years  in  the  West  Indies  atid  Mexico,  and 
composed  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  tbe  lungiuKe 
of  the  Islt^r  country,  anil  many  other  worlui  for  tlie 
use  of  tbc  missionaries  and  native  Christiana.  Ho 
wToto  in  Spanish  a  history  of  Ihe  religion,  the  t'Overa- 
ment,  and  the  customs  of  tbe  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  an  essay  on  the  conqoest  of  New  Spain  or 
Mexico.— Uoefer,  Bieg.  GiiUnUej  v,  606. 

Bemardiiia  Monks  (the  same  with  tbe  Cistar- 
clans),  so  called  after  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux,  who  great, 
ly  extended  the  «der.   See  Bebkabd  and  Cisteb- 

GIAS8. 

Bern*,  Cosferesce  or  Dispctatios  op,  a  name 
given  especially  to  a  conference  held  in  Ib'iB,  which 
led  to  tbe  establisbment  of  the  Reformation  In  that 
city.  Tbe  soil  of  Berne,  not  raiginally  favorable  to 
the  reform,  was  snddenly  prepared  fiir  it  by  the  jug- 
gling doings  of  tbe  Dominicans  (1&07-Ifi09),  and  by 
Sampson's  bold  traffic  In  indulgences  (Mosbeim,  Ck. 
Stat,  iii,  13,  27).  The  reform  movement  was  earnest 
ly  preached  by  Kolb,  Haller,  etc.  (q.  v.).  The  bifhop 
of  Lausanne  demanded  the  indictment  of  the  heretical 
preachers,  but  the  council  of  the  city  refbsed  to  inter- 
fere. Great  excitement  arose  (D'Aubign6,  Ritt.  of 
Rff,  bk.  viii).  Tbe  mandates  of  I'di' and  ^o(fr«(i' (June 
U,  1683)  wero  Intended  to  mediate  between  the  par- 
ties, and  the  council  fiirbade  any  |n«aching,  "whether 
of  doctrine  given  out  by  Luther  or  other  doctors,  in 
the  way  of  disputation,  apart  or  aside  fW>m  proof  out 
of  tho  Word  of  God."  For  two  years  the  cause  of 
reform  fluctuated  hetwcen  advance  and  retreat.  In 
1&26  tbe  "Baden  Dbputation"  was  held,  and  its  issue 
seemed  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  reformers  But  the 
dedslons  of  Baden  were  too  severe  and  partisl  for  the 
patience  of  the  Bernese,  to  whom  Haller  and  Kolb 
were  still  preaching.  On  November  17th,  1527,  the 
great  council  decided  to  hold  a  conference  at  Berne 
to  settle  the  dii>putes  by  appeals  to  the  Word  of  God. 
They  invited  the  bishops  of  Constance,  Basle,  the 
Valais,  and  Lausanne,  and  the  Leagues  of  both  parties 
were  requested  to  send  "delegates  and  learned  men." 
The  Ushops  declined  the  ^vitation,  and  the  emperor, 
Charles  V,  sent  a  dissuasive,  advising  trust  and  re- 
course to  the  anticipated  general  council.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  largo  as-^emlity  that  opened  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1528,  the  majority  lieing  reformers, 
and  among  tbem  Bucer,  Capito,  (Ecolampsdius,  and 
Zuingle.  A  graphic  account  of  tbe  discussion  is  given 
tgrD'Aubign6(^utof3riyA^)rnHlMn,bk.xT).  Among 
the  reralls  of  this  disputation  were  the  abrogation  of 
the  mass,  tbe  removal  of  images,  etc.,  fhm  the  church- 
es, and  tbe  RrfunwiiUm  Kdtct  of  Feb.  7th,  1528,  an- 
nulling the  authority  of  the  bishops,  settling  questions 
of  Church  order,  etc.  For  Berne,  and,  in  fact,  far 
Switzerland,  this  conference  waa  tbe  turning-point  of 
tbe  Refimnatkm.  See  D'Aobigni,  as  above  cited,  and 
Fiscberif/CMAtciUe  d.  Dupulatioa  u.  Refomatim  in  Bern 
(Berne,  1888);  Herzog,  Aeof-£'iuyjt&)p.  ii,  81 ;  Ruchat, 
i^^fitrmaiim  m  Switzeriaad,  eh.  iv. 

Berne,  Stnod  of,  an  assembly  of  the  deigy  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  to  consolidate  the  work  of  the 
Reformation,  held  in  1532.  It  was  the  Arst  of  the  Re- 
formed synods  of  Berne,  and  was  attended  by  280  of 
the  clergy,  June  9-14, 15.12.  A  Church  Directory  and 
Manual  for  Pastors  were  adopted,  containing  many  ex-  ' 
celUnt  regolationa,  and  foil  of  the  Christian  spirit,  as  , 


are  the  Aett  of  the  Sfiwd.   They  were  pabliikd  ia 

Basle,  1532 ;  and  again  enjoined  in  1728  and  1776;  n- 
pnbtislwd,  Basle,  18S0,  Svo,  with  a  German  vcstion.— 
Herzog,  Reai-Kmcsklopadie,  ii,  87. 
Bemi'cd  {Bipvinj  in  Acts,  also  in  Joseph  as ;  Bm- 
ftiice  =  ^tptviKt},  seeStuTE,  Dial.'Maced.  p.  31 ;  thefbnn 
Berrmiee  ia  also  found,  comp.  Eustatb.  ad  JL  ^  1^  ; 
Valckenaer,  ad  Herod,  p.  477 ;  Niebohr,  KL  Sekr.  i, 
S87),  tbe  name  of  saveral  Egyptian  prineesses 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ctam  Staff,  a.  v.  BereniceX  and  afeo 
of  several  Jewish  fbmales  of  royal  connection  named  ia: 
Josepbus,  and  one  of  them  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Caetsbans  and  Salome,  and 
]  niece  of  Herod  the  Great.  She  w;ns  married  to  Ariito- 
'  bulns,  the  son  of  Herod,  who,  |»«ud  of  bis  descent 

from  the  Maccaheea  throngh  his  mother  Mariamoe.  if 
said  to  have  taunted  her  with  ber  compantively  low 
ori^n ;  and  her  consequent  complaints  to  her  modwr 
served  to  increase  the  fend,  which  resulted  in  tiM 
death  of  Aristobulus  (Josepbus,  Amt.  xviii,  5,  4;  xri. 
1,  2 ;  4,  1 ;  7,  3  ;  War,  i,  23,  1 ;  24,  8).  See  ABlbT.- 
BULirs.  After  his  execution,  B.C.  6,  Bemico  bccainr 
the  wife  of  Tbeudion,  maternal  uncle  to  Antipatw.  the 
eldest  son  of  Herod — Antipater  baring  brought  abont 
tbe  marriage,  with  the  view  of  condUatlng  Salome 
and  disarming  her  suspicions  toward  hinwelf  (Josciih. 
Aat.  xvit,  I,  1;  War,  i,  28,  1).  Joeephos  doe^  itfi 
mention  tlie  death  of  Tbeudion,  but  it  is  prolwble  that 
be  suffered  for  bis  share  In  Ant'ipater's  plot  again^  tbe 
life  of  llcrod  (A  nL  xv'ii,  4,  2 ;  War,  i,  30,  5).  See  A^- 
TIPATEB.  Bemice  certainly  appears  to  have  beeo 
again  a  widow  when  she  aoeompanied  her  mother  fa 
Rome  with  A  rebels  ua,  who  want  thither  at  the 
mencement  of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustas  tb* 
ratification  of  his  futber's  will  (Joseph.  Ani.  xrii,  9,  Z: 
I  War,  ii,  2, 1).  See  Arcrelacs.  She  seems  to  hsr« 
I  continued  at  Rome  tbe  rest  of  her  life,  ei^ytng  the  &- 
;  vor  of  Augustus  and  tbe  ftiendsiiip  of  Antonia  (q.  t.K 
the  wife  of  tbe  elder  Drusiu.  The  Afi^cthm  (tf  Ajitaiiii 
for  Bemice,  indeed,  exhibited  Itself  even  after  tlie  1st- 
,  ter's  death,  and  during  the  rei^  of  Tiberias,  inofiSce* 
.  of  substantial  kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I  (q.  v.). 
whom  she  furnished  with  the  means  of  dischuginglw 
debt  to  tbe  imperial  treasury  (Stnbo^  xvi,  766 ; 
phus,  Attt.  xviii,  6,  1-6). 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I  (q.  v.)  by  bi.« 
wife  Cyproa :  she  was  espoused  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Harcna,  son  of  Alexander  tbe  Alabardi;  hot  be  died 
before  the  consummation  ot  tbe  marriage,  and  «he  tbea 
became  the  wife  of  ber  uncle  Herod,  king  of  Cbalm 
by  whom  she  hod  two  sons  (Josepbus,  AitL  xviii,  5. 
4;  xlx,5,l;  9,1;  xx,5,2;  7,3;  IFar,  ii,  2,  6).  Aha 
the  death  of  this  Herod,  A.D.  48,  Bamice,  then  Int 
iH)  years  old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  ber 
own  brother,  Agrippa  II  (q.  v.),  and  not  withoiit  jwt 
'snsiriclon  of  an  Incestnone  commerce  with  him.  is 
avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she  induced  Polemoo,  king 
of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her ;  but  she  soon  deserted  him  wi 
returned  a.nin  to  ber  brother  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx,  7. 3: 
Juvenal,  vi,  156),  in  connection  with  whom  she  is  men- 
tioned Acts  XXV,  13,  23;  xxvi,  SO,  as  having  vi'itfi 
Fe.<tus  at  Cssarea  on  bis  appointment  as  pfocuiatar  of 
Judiea,  when  Paul  defended  himself  before  them  sD  , 
A.D.  56.  About  A.D.  65  we  hear  of  her  being  at  ' 
Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  fa  pnrsnance  of  a 
vow),  and  intercedbig  for  tbe  Jews  with  the  proctin- 
tor  Florus,  at  the  risk  of  her  lift,  during  his  croi-i 

^massacre  of  tbem  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  15,  1).  Tc^tber 
I  with  her  brother  she  endeavored  to  divert  her  conntrr^  : 
'men  ftom  tbe  purpose  of  rebellion  (Joaepb.  Wnr,  u.  \ 
'16,6);  and,  having  Joined  tlwllomana  with  bin  at  dM  I 
;  outbreak  of  tlie  final  war,  she  gained  tbe  ftvor  of  Tc#>  I 
pasian  by  her  munificent  presents,  and  tbe  lore  of  j 
Titus  by  her  beauty.    Her  connection  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  slie  went  after  the  captnn 
of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  even  said  that  be  wisbcd  to 
make  har^  wi£|^j  ,^ti);^aJp«)^^Beding  tiie 
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as  by  each  i  step  compiled  bim  to  dlamlu  her, 
1,  though  ahd  afterward  nturned  to  Bome,  he  still 
•ided  a  reneml  of  their  intimacy  (Tacitus,  Hitl.  ii, 
tl ;  Sueton.  7V(.  7 ;  Dio  Caae.  Izvi,  15, 16).  Quin. 
an  (Aw/.  Orat.  It,  1)  speab  of  having  pleaded  her 
ISC  on  some  occasion  not  otherwise  lUluded  to,  on 
ich  she  herself  sat  aa  jndge.  See  Nolde,  Biti. 
MR.  p.  403aq. 

3.  The  don^ter  of  Archelaus  son  of  Chelcias,  and 
uiamne  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Josephna, 
U.  IX,  7,  1). 

Bero'dach-bal'adan  (Heb.  Berodai/  Bnladan', 
"t?**"^?;  Sept.  Bapucux  [v.  r.  Mapiuouj;] 
iXadav ;  Vulg.  Bcrodaeh  Balidan),  the  king  of 
Ll^Ion  who  sent  the  friendly  deputation  to  Hezefciah 
Kings  XX,  32),  called  in  the  paralleljnssage  (Isa. 
csdx,  1),  apparently  more  correctly,  Hbbodacu- 

BeroB'a  (Bcpota,  also  written  Bipptua  according 
•  VossiuB,  Tftngii/.  1,  Gl^  the  Macedonian  for  ^ipoia), 
lo  name  of  two  cities  mentioned  in  Scriptare. 
X.  A  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  mentioned  in 
Mace,  xiii,  4,  in  connection  with  the  invasion  of 
udffia  by  Andochns  £apator,  as  the  sceno  of  the  mis> 
rable  death  of  Uenelaus.  This  seems  to  be  the  city 
I  irfaich  Jwome  says  that  certain  petsons  lived  who 
oasessed  and  nsed  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  (/)e  Vir. 
Uiui.  c.  8).  This  city  (the  name  of  which  is  written 
1^  Bcptfij ;  comp.  Beroawu,  Plin.  v,  28)  was  situated 
3  Syria  (Strabo,  xvi,  751),  about  midway  between 
tstioch  and  Hieropolis  (Ptol.  v,  15),  being  about  two 
lays'  joamey  from  each  (Jnlian,  Epia.  xxvii;  Theo- 
ioret,  ii,  28).  Cltosroes,  lo  Iiiti  Inroad  upon  Syria,  A.  D. 
40,  demanded  a  trilmte  from  Beroea,  which  he  remit- 
ed  afterward,  as  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  pay 
t  (Procop.  Bell.  Pfra.  ii,  7 ;  Le  Bean,  Bat  Empire,  ix, 
LS) ;  bnt  in  A.D.  Cll  he  occupied  this  city  (Gibbon, 
riii,  225).  It  owed  its  Macedonian  name  Beroea  to 
Selencus  Tficator  (Niceph.  UUt,  Eccl.  xiv,  S9),  and 
:ontiaued  to  be  called  so  till  the  conquest  of  tbe  Arabs 
under  Abu  Obeidab,  A.D.  638,  when  it  resumed  its  an- 
cient name,  Cludeb  or  Chalgboa  (Schultens,  Index 
Gtogr.  8.  V.  Haleb),  It  afterward  became  the  capital 
of  the  saltans  of  the  race  of  Uamadan,  bot  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  tenth  century  was  united  to  the  Greek 
empire  by  the  conquests  of  ZImisces,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  which  city  it  at  length  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tbe  Saracens.  It  is  now  called  by  Europeans 
AUppo  (Hardouin,  ad  PHn,  ii,  267),  but  by  the  natives 
still  Ilalab,  a  famous  city  of  the  modem  Orient  (Man- 
nert,  VI,  i,  614  sq.;  Bosching,  ErdUtchr.  V,  i,  285). 
The  excavations  a  little  way  eastward  of  the  town  are 
the  only  vestiges  of  ancient  remains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  they  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  of  suites 
of  large  aparbnents,  which  are  separated  by  portions 
of  solid  rock,  with  massive  pilasters  left  at  ifltorvals  to 
support  the  mass  above  (Chesoey,  Euphrat.  Exptd,  i, 
4^).  Its  present  popnUtioa  is  somewhat  more  than 
m,m  souls  (see  Poms  Cgdopadia,  a.  v.  Haleb; 
M|CaUoch,  Geoj/r.  Diet.  a.  v.  Aleppo;  Rnasel'a  Nat, 
Bin.  of  Altppo,  pas^).   See  Hblsox. 


CUb  or  Benaa  In  ayila,  with  the  Bead  of  Trqjan. 


2.  A  at  Macedonia,  to  which  the  apostle  Panl 
Ktired  with  Silas  and  Tlmotheus,  In  the  conrse  of  his 
first  visit  to  Europe,  on  being  persecuted  in  Thessaloni" 
*^(Acisxvii,10),uid  from  wbicli,on  being  again  per- 


'  decuted  by  emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  lie  withdrew 
.  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  (jib. 
14,  IS).  The^commnnity  of  Jews  must  bare  been  con- 
!  siderable  in  Beraa,  and  their  character  is  desciltted  in 
very  favorable  terms  (t6. 11 ;  see  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  St.  Paul,  i,  339).  Sopater,  one  of  Paul's  mbsion- 
ary  companions,  was  from  this  place  (BtpoiaXoc,  Acta 
XX,  4 ;  comp.  Beratu,  Liv.  xxiil,  39).  Bercea  was  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  the  pnrrince  of  Mscedon 
(Plin.  iv,  10),  in  the  district  called  Ematbia  (Ptolem. 
iii,  IS,  39),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmon, 
and  upon  one  of  the  tower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermins 
(Strabo,  vii,  p.  890).  It  hiy  80  Boman  miles  from 
PelU  (Pelt/.  Tab.),  and  61  from  Thessalonica  (Itin.  An- 
/onm.),  and  b  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
tAema  of  Macedonia  (Constant.  De  Them,  ii,  2).  Coins 
of  it  are  rare  (Rascbe,  1, 1492;  Eclibel,  ii,  69).  Bercea 
was  attacked,  but  unsuccessfhlly,  by  the  Athenian 
forces  under  Callias,  B.C.  432  (Thncyd.  1, 61).  It  sniv 
rendcred  to  the  Roman  consul  after  the  bottle  of  I^d- 
na  (lav.  xHv,  45),  and  was  assigned,  with  its  territory, 
to  tbe  third  region  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xlv,  29).  B.C. 
168.  It  was  a  large  and  populous  town  (Lucian,  Asi- 
mu,  34),  being  afterward  called  Irenopdia  (Ccllarii  No- 
tk,  I,  IIKISX  and  is  now  known  as  Verria  or  Kara-Ver' 
ria,  which  has  been  fUUy  described  by  Leake  {North' 
em  Greece,  iii,  290  sq.)  and  by  Cousin6r}-  {Vognge  dam 
la  Afacedoine,  i,  69  sq.).  Situated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Olympian  mountain  range,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  commandiitg  an  extensive  view 
of  tbe  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  In  Rumili,  and 
has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A  few  ancient 
remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine,  still  exist 
here.  "Two  roads  are  laid  down  in  tbe  itineraries  be- 
tween Thessalonica  and  BercBa,  one  passing  by  Pella, 
Paul  and  his  companions  may  have  travelled  by  either 
of  them.  Two  roods  also  connect  Bercea  with  Dtum, 
one  passing  by  Fydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium 
that  Paul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timothe- 
UB  behind ;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii,  2  refbn  to  a  jour- 
ney of  Timotheus  from  Bercea,  not  from  Athens.  See 

TnCOTHT. 

Berooh;  Berotfa.  See  Fib. 

Berflnui(perliapBftmn  .Sor-Otas,  Ae  son  of  Osess), 
a  priest  of  Bel  us  and  historian  at  Babylon,  Uved,  ae- 
cording  to  some,  at  260  B.C.,  according  to  others,  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  wrote  a  histwy 
of  Choldiea,  which  he  compiled  ttom  the  temple  ar- 
chives of  Babylon,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper.  This 
work,  which  was  highly  valued  by  the  andents,  was 
still  extant  at  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  nsed  it  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  his  Aiitiquiiiet.  Other  fra^ 
ments  may  be  ftrand  in  the  writinga  of  Eusebina  and 
others.  Fabrichu,  in  his  BibSotk.  Graca  (torn.  Hw}, 
has  collected  the  least  donbtfhl  fragments  of  Bensns. 
Other  collections  of  these  fragments  were  made  by 
Richter,  Berosi  Chaldaorum  Jdstoria  gum  tupertimt 
(Leipz.  1826),  and  by  Didot  (1848).  A  work  with  the 
title  Antiqti^itim  l^>ri  qiunqiu  am  eoBmentarii$  Joa^ 
MM  ilwrn,  wfaidi  first  wppacitA  at  Rome  1498  (agafn 
Heldelh.  1S89,  l^ttenh.  1612),  Is  a  fbi^y  of  the  Do- 
mlnican  Giovanni  Kannl,  of  Viterbo.  Whether  the 
historian  Berosns  is  the  same  person  as  the  astronomer 
is  still  a  controverted  question.  The  astronomer  Be- 
rosns, who  is  likewise  called  a  Cbaldsan  and  priest  of 
Belns  at  Babylon,  left  his  native  country,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  on  tbe  island  of  Cos.  See  Tosslns,  De 
Hitt.  Grac.  xill ;  Fabricins,  Bibi.  Graca,  iv,  168 ;  Biogr, 
Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  Dia.  of  Clan.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Be'roth  (BijpwS  v.  r.  B^p<!iy),  a  place  named  in 
connection  with  Cophira,  to  which  exiles  returned  from 
Babylon  belonged  (1  Esdr.  v.  19) ;  evldentiy  the  Beb- 
BOTU  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  11, 26). 

Bato'ttiah  (Heb.  Id.  niji§3,  J^,"^5WS»fe^1<? 
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Serotk,"  or  totnard  the  wellt;  Sept.  in  noBt  copies  faaa 
a  OMU8  of  andistiiigniBliiible  lUmee,  but  some  read  B17- 
ptdda  or  BiHMtfda/i ;  Vulg.  Berutlui)  ami  Ber'othai 
(Heb.  Bavtfu^',  "'ni^;  nf  wetfi;  Sept.  ai  iiAucrai 
WXcic ;  Vulg.  Beroth),  The  flrat  of  these  two  names, 
(W:h  of  which  occurs  once  only,  is  given  by  Ezekiel 
(zlvii,  16),  in  connection  with  Hunath  and  Danaecus, 
Hi  forming  part  or  the  northern  Imundary  of  the  prom- 
ised land  as  restored  in  his  vision.  The  second  ia 
mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii,  8)  aa  the  name  of  a  city  of  Zo- 
bah  taken  by  Davtd  (ftom  which  he  brought  away 
^reat  quantities  of  "  bruss"  as  ^poW),  also  in  connection 
with  iluinatb  und  Damascus,  The  allgbtness  of  these 
references  makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the  names 
with  any  degree  of  probability,  or  even  to  decide  wheth- 
er thoy  refer  to  the  same  locality  or  not  (Hasscl,  I'otti. 
Krdb.  xiii,  The  welUknown  city  Beirut  (Rebt- 

Tcs)  naturally  suggcFts  itself  as  identical  with  one, 
at  least,  of  the  names;  but  in  each  instance  the  cir- 
cumMaDcea  of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  porition  far> 
ther  east,  since  Ewkiel  places  Berothah  between  Ha- 
math  and  Damascus,  and  David's  war  with  the  King 
of  Zobah  led  him  away  from  the  sea-coast  toward  the 
Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii,  3).  In  the  latter  instance,  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  Hebrew  text  reading  in 
1  Chr.  xviii,  8,  Cum  (q.  ▼.)  instead  of  Berothai,  and 
by  the  fact  that  both  In  Samuel  and  Chronicles  the 
Greek  translates,  instead  of  giving  a  proper  name, 
translate  by  the  phrase  "from  the  choice  citiev;"  clear- 
ly showing  that  they  read  either  the  same  text  in  each 
passage,  or  at  least  words  which  iiore  the  same  sense, 
t'ant  regards  Berothah  and  Berothai  as  distinct  places, 
and  identifies  the  first  with  Berj  tus.  Mislin  {s  inU 
Litax,  i,  S44)  derives  the  name  from  the  wells  {Ber- 
rolk),  which  are  still  to  be  seen  bored  in  the  solid  rock 
at  Beimt.  Ainlnst  this  Identification,  however,  there 
is  this  fitrtber  objection,  that  the  proper  boundaries  of 
the  tribes  (q.  v.)  never  extended  so  &r  north  as  Bery- 
tus  (q.  v.),  nor  did  David  ever  molest  the  Phoenician 
sea-coust  in  bis  wars.  Both  Berothah  and  Berothai 
are  therefore  probatily  to  be  sought  In  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  springs  that  form  the  source  of  the  Nahr  Hasba- 
ny,  near  the  present  Ua»t>eya.    See  Hazab-ekas. 

Be'rotUte  (Heb.  Berolhi',  ■'n^a;  Sept.  BiipwSi 
T.  r.  Bi];>k>^),  an  epithet  of  Nabarat,  Joab's  annor4Mar> 
er  (I  Chr.  xi,  89),  donbtlees  as  being  a  native  of  the 
Beerotii  (q.  V.)  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xi,  17). 

Berqain,  Louts,  a  French  nobleman,  was  bom  in 
1489.  His  friend  Erasmus  states  thitt  he  wus  high- 
ly respected  at  the  French  court,  and  that  he  was 
a  relii^toua  man,  but  bated  the  monks  on  account 
of  their  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  When  he  transla- 
ted Luther's  work,  De  Voti»  AfonaMicit,  he  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Sorbonne  as  a  heretic.  In  15'23  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  had  bis  books  seized,  and  ordered 
Berquin  to  abjmre  his  opinions,  and  to  pledge  himself 
neither  to  write  nor  to  translate  any  more  books 
against  the  Chnrch  of  Kome.  On  bis  refusal  be  was 
Bent  befwe  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  diocese. 
Francis  I  liberated  him  from  prbon,  and  submitted  bis 
case  to  the  chancellor  of  his  council,  who  demanded 
of  Berquin  the  abjuration  of  some  heretical  opinions, 
with  which  the  latter  complied.  In  1525,  two  coun- 
cillors of  the  court  of  Rome  denounced  him  as  having 
relapsed  Into  heresy,  but  he  waa  again  set  free  through 
the  Interposition  of  Francis  I.  In  1528  he  was  aKain 
arrested,  and  tried  before  a  commission  of  twelve  mem- 
iMtrs  of  the  Parliament,  which  decreed  that  bin  books 
should  be  burned,  his  tongue  pierced,  and  that  he 
should  bo  imprisoned  for  life.  From  this  judgment 
Berquin  appcnied  to  Francis  I;  but  the  commisfinn, 
considering  this  appeal  as  a  new  crime,  onlered  him 
to  be  burned,  but,  in  consideration  of  his  nobility,  to 
be  previously  atnuigled.  This  sentence  was  execu- 
ted on  April  82, 1629^Uoefar,  Skgrt^ik  GinertUe,  v, 
658. 


Benldge,  Johk,  one  of  the  Metbo£st  refinm 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Engbnd,  was  horn  at  KiagtmiM, 
and  entered  at  Clare  Hall  1784,  and  In  17H  btcrar 
vicar  of  Everton.  Is  1758  he  invited  Wesley  t*  i-Vit 
hb  parish,  and  a  wide-fpread  reformation  broke  oe. 
attended  by  some  irregularitiea  and  exceaaes.  B«r- 
ridge  soon  began  to  itinerate,  and  Evertoii  it 
rome  yearn  the  centre  of  a  wide  spfafre  of  eTsngtlial 
labors.  He  preached  ten  or  twelve  sermons  a  vwk 
often  in  the  open  air.  Hb  theological  o|«iMndM 
him  with  Whitelield,  and  he  became  a  notable  rhtn- 
pion  of  Calvinistic  Methodism.  He  waa  rich,  but  lib- 
eral to  excess,  and  rented  preaching-houses,  E4]ppDn«d 
liy  preachers,  and  aided  poor  societies  with  an  uupir- 
ing  hand.  He  was  a  laborious  student,  and  neatlji.* 
familiar  with  the  classical  langnage*  as  with  his  nstin 
tonzoe.  Like  most  good  men  whose  tenpenatral 
renders  them  zsalons,  be  had  a  rich  vein  at  hmm, 
and  his  ready  wit  played  freely  bnt  hamlesaly  thnra^ 
liotb  his  public  and  private  discourse.  He  died  I'U, 
Hia  Chrutim  World  Vnmatkrd,  with  his  Lift,  Utttn. 
etc.,  was  reprinted  in  1824  (Lend.  8va). — Stevecf. 
History  0/ MelkadiMn,  i,  3S2;  Wesley,  U'o>fa,  iv,  ^ 

Berriman,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  ditiec 
was  born  In  London  1688,  end  eidacated  at  Oriel  Cel> 
lege,  Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Andiew-l'a. 
derxhaft  snd  Fellow  of  Eton  1739;  HlaatndieBinreei. 
tensive,  especially  in  tbe  Oriental  langoagee.  He  dkd 
1749.  Hia  principal  writings  are,  Eiplit  Sfrmm  m 
th*.  Trtnitji  (Lond.  1726,  8vo)  -.—Gradrnd  Jttvtlatk* 
Of  VtmpeU  (Boyle  Lectures  for  17.<tO.  1731, 1732) 
mtm*  on  Chrittian  Doctrvfi  and  Put  'et  (Lond,  1751, 
2  vols.  8vo).— Hook,  JSccl.  Biog.  ii,  330. 

Berruyer,  Joseph  Isaac,  bom  November  7tk 
1681,  at  Bouen ;  became  a  Jesuit,  and  died  at  Puis  ii> 
1768,  after  havbigniada  much  Btir  in  the  woiid  17  bi 
HiMbMre  d*  PetipU  de  Dieu.  The  first  put,  the  0.  % 
app.'ared  in  17i!8  (7  vols.  4to).  The  work  is sboddsft 
not  only  (kom  its  almost  infidelity,  bat  froco  its  ttj^ 
the  O.  T.  history  being,  in  fact,  turned  into  a  ronaDce, 
in  many  cases  irreconcilable  with  decency  and  pn>- 
priety.  The  generalof  the  order  commanded  tbe  writ- 
er to  put  forth  a  new  edition,  whidi  ap|iear«d  m  17S 
(8  vols.  4to),.but  itwas  still  very  Gu-fhmsatis&elorT. 
The  second  part,  containing  the  N.  T.,  or,  at  least,  pat 
of  It,  in  style  and  matter  even  worse  than  tbe  fint  ap- 
peared in  1753  (4  vols.  4to).  The  superion  of  tbe  Arte 
Jesuit  establishments  at  Paris,  seeing  the  stortn  vhifb 
the  book  had  raised,  immediately  put  forth  a  dedan- 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  work  had  appeared  widwat 
tfaeir  knowledge,  and  compelled  the  author  to  tigB  an 
!act  of  Bubmiasion  to  the  episct^  mandate.  A  finnl 
censure  on  the  part  of  the  fiiculty  of  tbetriogy.  aad  Ika 
a  papal  brief;  and,  lastly,  a  bull  of  Benedict  XIV,  yto- 
scribing  the  book  in  whatever  langnage  it  might  ap- 
pear, follqwed.  The  third  part  appened  in  ITi^  t 
Lyons,  containing  a  paraphrase  of  tha  epistles,  fi!l«^ 
with  absurdities,  and  even  outraging  the  daetrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Clement  XIII  condemned  It  b  I'M- 
Tbe  publication  of  thb  work  produced  a  violent  eoi»' 
motion  among  tbe  Jesuits.  Father  TouroecaiiK,  the 
bead  of  the  opposition  party,  denounced  the  wot  to 
the  superiors  in  a  very  forcible  tracts  the  opposite pi'^ 
replied ;  the  dispute  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  but  olti- 
mately,  by  the  death  of  Toumemhie,  the  puty  of  Ber- 
ruyer gained  tbe  unwr  band,  and  hb  inCuwa*  book 
is  still  reprinted.— Landon,  Rxi.  Dkt.  U,  204. 

Barry,  Lccibn  W.,  D.D.,  ao  eminent  MetWist 
E|4scopal  miabter,  was  bom  at  Alborg,Tt.,  in  1^ 
He  liegan  to  preadi  in  1833,  and  by  bis  dili|!ei>tt  ** 
preacher,  pastor,  and  student,  he  gradually  •M[u>i*'' 
wide  reputation  and  influence.  He  entered  the  t»^ 
ling  ministry  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  snccoeW 
Dr.  Simpson  in  the  presidency  of  the  Indiana  Ariff? 
Universi^  in  1848.  After  remaining  for  abost 
years  In  ebaiwe  of  thu^stitutiQitli^  accepted  ik 
president  of  m^i^W^^^^^^vtOcsATiifai 
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asant.  Be  remained  in  connection  with  this  Insti- 1  Addressed  60,000  bearers.  He  fearlessly  rebuked  sin- 
on  for  about  three  years.  In  the  Baiamer  of  1857 !  ners  of  all  ranks.  He  was  especially  severe  against 
resigned  big  place  at  Monnt  Pleasant,  and  took  I  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  whom  be  styled  "penny 


Tgo  of  the  university  of  Missouri  at  Jeffermn  City, 
labored  with  great  real  and  enei^  to  build  up  the 
vorsi^ ;  bnt  in  November,  1S57,  he  was  attacked 
h  erysipelas,  which  was  subsequently  followed  by 
alyMs,  and  be  died  id  peace,  after  great  suffering, 
ly*23,  1K6B,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  *'a  pro- 
lud  divine,  a  critical  scbolar,  an  orator  of  uncom- 
<n  power,  and  an  eminently  holy  man."— ifmiite« 
Coiifennees,  1869,  p.  126. 

B«rtlkieT,  GuiLLAUMB  Frak^oib,  a  Jesuit  writer, 
m  April  7th,  1704.  Be  was  first  professor  of  the 
atnanitiea  at  Blois,  and  afterward  of  tbeulovy  at 
uis.  The  talent  which  he  displayed  caused  him  to 
I  appointed  to  succeed  Bnimoy  in  1742  as  continuotor 
'the  hitftory  of  tiie  Gallican  Chnndi  {Hutoire  de  Vigliae 
aUican€)y  of  which  he  published  six  volumes,  carr^-- 
K  the  history  to  A.D.  1529.  In  1745  his  superiors 
itrurtted  him  with  the  direction  of  the  JounuU  de 
rreottx,  which  be  edited  unUl  the  suppression  of  the 
iinpany.  Wtiile  thus  employed  he  was  necessarily 
rought  into  collision  with  Voltaire,  whose  works  he 
-eely  criticised  and  stigmatized.  In  1704  the  ex- 
esults  were  banished  from  court,  whereupon  he  re- 
ired  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  died  at  Bourges  Docem- 
•er  l^h,  1782.   After  bis  death  appeared  bis  (Kttvrtt 


preachers"  and  *'  the  devil's  agents."  A  volume  of  his 
sermons,  edited  by  Kling,  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
1824  (S.  d'l  Francucaner't  Predigfen).  The  first  com- 
plete edition  of  bis  sennona  wab  published  by  F.  Pfeif- 
fer  (Vienna,  2  vols.  1802  eq.).  A  translation  of  his 
sermons  from  medieval  Into  modem  tiensan  was  pab> 
lished  by  Gftbel,  with  an  introdoetion  by  Alban  Stolz 
(2  \oh.  8vo).  Recently  the  German  jurists  have 
found  that  the  sermons  of  Bcrthold  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  German  law.  The 
passages  in  these  sermons  which  agree  with  the  popu- 
lar law-book  called  the  Sckrrabmi^gel  are  no  nuqier- 
OQS  that  some  (as  Laband,  Btitr&gt  zur  GttchliAte  det 
Schwabtwp':' gtU,  Berlin,  1861)  have  regarded  Berthold 
as  its  author.  The  b^t  treatise  on  Berthold  is  by 
Schmidt,  B.  der  FranciMcanfr  in  Stadien  uttd  Krttitea 
(1804,  p.  7-82).  See  also  Kling,  in  Herzog,  Iteal-Ea- 
Cf/tlop,  ii,  101,  and  Wogenmann,  in  Uerzog,  Supplem, 
i,  188;  Jahrhiicker far  datltche  T^eotgie,  lt:63,  p.  886 
sq. ;  Piper,  Erat^.  Kalettd./or  1858 ;  Pfeiffer,  Deaitihe 
Mgttiixr  (vol.  i,  p.  xxvi  sq.) ;  Eehreio,  Getch.  der  kath. 
KaveOterediamieit  (2  vols.  Batiabon,  184S);  Neander, 
a.  BitL  W,  818,  351. 

Berthold  of  SoHnnACH,  a  layman  who  preaohed 
at  Worzburg  about  1836  agalnet  Um  bad  practices  of 


ipiritadlet  (5  vols.  12mo,  best  ed.  Paris,  1811) : —  the  clergy.  Having  been  arrested  by  the  Inqnisition, 
Pmwnes  et  Etaif,  trad,  ante  rfjkxiona  et  Note*  (Paris,  he  recanted  and  was  released.     Preaching  again  at 


178®,  6  vols.  12mo).— Hoefer,  Biog,  Generale,  v,  607. 

Bertbold,  a  Calabrion  who  went  to  Monnt  Carmel 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  Uth  century  and  founded  the 
jrder  of  Carmelites  (q.  v.). 

Bextliold,  the  apostle  of  Livonia,  died  in  1198. 
After  the  death  of  the  first  missionary-  and  bishop  of 

the  Uvonians,  Meinbard  (lltW),  Berthold,  who  was  at ;  " '*!;f*'',"'",?"*'lJ!'^  Spirit"  (q.  v.). 
that  time  abt>ot  of  the  Cistercian  convent  Loccum, 
was  cM^ained  missionary  bishop  for  the  Livonians  by 
Archbishop  Hartwig  of  Bremen  and  Hombun;.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Yxkull  on  the  Duna,  he  at  first  tried  to 
win  over  the  Letts  by  clemency,  bat  was  forced  to 


Spires,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt  in  1356.  His 
teachings  seem  to  have  been  of  a  mystical  and  extrav- 
agant tendency ;  e.  g.  that  man  can  reach  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  this  life  that  prayer  and  &sting 
are  no  longer  necessary  for  him,  Trithemius  calls 
him  a  Begbard  (q.  v.) ;  Hosheim  dasaea  him  with  the 

SeeUoalidm, 

De  Be^txrdit,  p.  826  sq. ;  Landon,  a. 

BerthtddibisliopofCMemsee,  whose  original  name 
was  IMratinger,  was  bom  in  1465,  at  Salzburg.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  canon  at  Salzburg,  and  in  1506 
was  elected  bishop  of  Chiemxee,  where  he  displayed 


leave  the  country.  He  then  returned  at  tbe  head  of  !  an  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  refonnntion  of  the  de- 
an BTmy  of  crusaders  flmm  Lower  Saxony,  and  tried  |  moralized  clergy.  He  is  the  author  of  tbe  celebrated 
to  conqner  tbe  Letts,  and  compel  them  by  force  of  |  vorfc  entitled  DewUck  Tkaioges,  one  of  the  best  works 


arms  to  submit  to  baptism.  In  a  battle  in  1198,  Ber- 
thold was  slain ;  but  the  crusaders  were  victorious,  and 
tbe  Letts  had  for  a  time  to  submit ;  but  as  soon  as  tbe 
crusaders  had  left  their  country  tbey  returned  to  pa- 
ganism.— Brockhaus,  ConvertaHoiw-Lericm,  s.  v. 

Berthold  op  RATianos,  also  called  Berthold  tbe 
Franciscan,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  one  of  the  most 
poverfnl  prejchers  that  ever  spoke  In  the  German 
tongue.  He  a  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1225 
in  Kegenalmrg,  where  he  died  In  1272.  His  theolo^cal 
edacHtion  he  received  chiefly  in  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent of  Katisbon,  where  a  pious  and  learned  myntic, 


of  tbe  Middle  Ages  on  scientific  theology  (latest  edi- 
tion, with  notes,  a  dictionary,  and  a  biography  of 
Berthold,  ed.  by  W.  Reithmcier,  with  a  pre&ce  by  Dr. 
Fr.  WindLihmann,  Munich,  1862).  He  is  probably, 
also,  the  author  of  tbe  Opus  Ecclraur,  a  dcKcription  of 
tbe  corruption  pervading  the  whole  Church  (I.andshut, 
1624}  lost  edit.  1620).— Pierer,  Univ.  Lex.  xix,  811. 

Berthold,  LeonhaTd.  a  German  theologian,  was 
bora  May  8, 1774,  at  Emskirchen,  in  Bavaria.  He 


became  in  1805  professor  in  tbe  philosopbtcal,  and  in 
1806,  in  consequence  of  his  commentary  on  Daniel 
u  ,     ,  ,  -1       (Krlangen,  2  voU.  Svo,  ISOe-'OS),  In  the  theological 

Brother  IKivid  of  Augsburg,  was  profe^^  Univmity  of  Eilangen.    He  was  « 

and  master  of  the  novitiate.    It  is  doubtful  whether,  representative  of  the  Rationalistic  school. 

ILf^!SSL""'*t^l^^'"^'  ^  I^^  IS  ^  "^T*  "5s  fonunost  works  are  an  Inlroduction  inio  the  BlUe 

«rf  JTnfttes  «»  bdow),  be  continued  hu  stndiea  in  A7n&,V«,j      dk  mmmtlichm  lanan- 

ftns  and  Italy.    HIa  first  public  appearance,  as  fer  ^  apocryrh^schtn  3chr!Jtm  des  A.u^  N.  Te>ta- 


ss  we  know,  was  In  the  year  1246,  when  the  pupal 
tei^ate,  Phllippus  of  Ferrara,  charged  him,  Brother  Da- 
vid, and  two  canons  of  Ratisbon,  with  the  visitation 
ef  the  convent  of  Nlederm&nster.    His  labors  as  a 


mei)/»,  5  vols.  Erlantren,  1812-19,  8vo);  Tktolog.  UVs- 
temchnfttkmde  orf.  E'ltftUm^in  die  throl.  Winfmsrh^^m 
(Erianiren,  1821-22,  2  vols.  8vo);  A  Hittory  of  Doclrinei 
(Hamlbvch  der  DogmengfwhicKle  (F.rlant;en,  1822-23, 


TST^  KT^"-  'T*^'"'  in  1250  (accoriing  to  others  \        g^.„j     jjodied  on  March  81,  1822. '  In  1814 


«  Ittl  or  1252)  m  Uww  Bavaria  and  ^tended  to  p^^^^^,^  became  editor  of  the  KritUche  Jmr^  der 

Al«»^AU»mannia  (B«len)   Switzerland,  Austn.^  TTjeofoyif,  of  which  he  published  vol. 

^hTOd.^Moravia,SH«h.,Thnnngu^Fra^con.^  vtovoLxiv,    A  c^on  of  his  »  C^wscafa  .!c«f™- 

perhaps  Hungary,    when  he  was  unacquainted  with  — 
tbe  luignago  of  tht  country  ho  used  an  interpreter. 
Rodelhnch,  in  the  ZeiU./Or  Luth.  Thed.  1869,  calls 


tea"  was  published  by  his  successor  Winer  (Leipzic, 
1824,  8vo).— Herzog,  Supplem.  i,  186. 

Berti,  GiovAnxi  Lobenzo,  an  Augustinian  monk, 
clmrcb  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  mnltttndes  that  j  bom  1696,  In  Tuscany.  He  was  called  the  Gnwd- 
fltcked  to  bear  him ;  from  a  puli^  In  the  fields  he  often '.  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  <:lx^;^^|^^<^}(*^^P^7tf^ 


Berthold  "  the'Chrysostom  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  No 
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be  died,  Hay  26,  1766.  HIb  principal  work  ia  «  ; 
eontas  tb«ology,  printed  at  Rome,  from  1'89  to  i 
174ft,  in  8  Tola.  4to,  under  the  title  De  Th^th^  \ 
Pu^plimi  (alao  Naples,  1776, 10  Tols.  4to).  He  vaa 
charged  with  Jansenism,  and,  1^  order  of  the  pope, 
printed,  at  the  Vatican,  in  1749,  an  apology,  under  the 
title  A  uffUitinianum  igrtema  de  ffratid,  de  miqua  Soaan- 
itoii  et  JaUaewtmi  errori*  uutmulalioiie  vindtctiitm  (i 
vols.  4to).  Against  Archbishop  l«nguet,  who  repeated 
the  same  charge,  and  denoanced  htm  to  Pope  Benedict 
XIV,  he  wrote  the  work,  /n  Ojnuculwa  Intcriptam  J.  J. 
LangtKl,  Jvdiemm  de  openbui  Theoiogicu  BtUeli  et  Ber- 
H,  ejpotHiiaiio  (Leghorn,  17&6).  Berti  also  wrote  an 
Ecckeiaaifol  Hittory  (7  vols.  4to ;  afterward  abridged, 
Naples,  1748);  and  a  work  on  the  life  and  -writings 
of  Augustine  (_De  Rebut  gettit  8.  Augudim,  tibruqae  ab 
eodem  amtcriplit,  Venice,  17 b(i).  —  Biegraphie  fniMr. 
tOe.  iv,  361. 

Bertius,  Pbtrds,  bom  in  Flanders,  November  14, 
1565,  became  regent  of  the  college  of  the  States  at 
Leyden,  and  professor  of  philosophy.  Having  em- 
braced  the  oinnions  of  Arminius,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  enmity  of  the  Gomarists,  and  was  stripped  of 
his  employments.  Upon  this  ho  removed  to  Prance, 
where,  in  11)20,  he  Joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  nominated  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence 
in  the  collt;^  of  Bonconrt.  He  afterwaid  became  bis- 
torio^apher  to  Ae  king,  and  died  October  8, 1629. 
Among  hi*  wwks  are,  1.  XaliHa  Epimx^atntm  Gallia 
(Paris,  1625,  fd.):— 3.  l%eatnm  GeograjAia  veterit 
(Amst.  1618-19.  S  v<4s.  fol.}.  See  Uoaheim.  Ck.  Bitt. 
iii,8U0. 

Bartnun,  monk  of  Corlde.   See  RATRAwnm. 

Bertram,  CoRKSLins  BosAVSNTtmA,  profesror  of 
Hebrew  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  was  bom  at  Thonars 
in  15S1,  and  died  at  Lausanne  in  1594,  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew 
into  French,  which  b  In  high  repute  among  the  French 
Calvinists.  He  also  pobliabed  De  Bept^Uca  Hebra- 
onm  (Lngd.  Bat.  1641),  which  is  given  In  the  Critia 
Saeri,  vol.  v.— Landon,  Ecd.  IM.  ii,  213. 

BaraUe.  Pibrre  de,  Enstitntor  and  flnt  soperior 
general  of  the  "  congregation  of  priests  of  the  Ora- 
tory" in  France,  was  born  in  the  neiKhborfaood  of 
Troyes,  In  Champagne,  February  4, 1575.  After  es- 
tablishing the  Carmelites  in  France,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Cimgregatim  of  the  Oratorg,"  which 
raised  »  great  storm  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits.  He, 
however,  hod  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
king,  Loois  XIII,  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1611, 
the  Oratory  [wo  Obatoriaks]  woa  established.  In 
1627  Urban  VIII  made  blm  carcUnaL  He  died  sud- 
denly at  the  altar,  Oct.  .2, 1629,  not  without  snsi^cion 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  Kichelieu.  He  left  many 
controversial  and  devotional  worlu,  published  at  Paris 
(1644, 1657, 2  vols,  fol.)-  His  Life  was  written  by  Hu- 
bert (Paris,  1746)  ond  Tabaraud  (new  ed.  Paris,  1817, 
2  vols.).— Bit^f.  Univ.  iv,  37^-384 ;  Landon,  ii,  214, 

Beryl  is  the  uniform  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vers, 
only  of  the  Heb.  U'^O'in,  tartkith'  (ao  called,  accord- 
ing  to  Gesenios,  as  b^g  bronght  from  Tarshbb),  and 
the  Gr.  (SqpiAAoCi  a  precious  stone,  the  first  In  the 
fburtb  row  on  the  breastplate  of  tbe  hlgb-priest  (Exod. 
xxvlii,  20 ;  xxxix,  18).  The  color  of  the  wheels  In 
Ezekiel's  vision  was  as  the  color  of  a  beryl-stone  (Ezck. 
i,  16 ;  X,  9) ;  it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of 
the  ICing  of  lyre  in  Ezek.  zxviii,  13,  where  the  mar- 
ginal reading  is  eirytoUte ;  in  Cant,  v,  14,  as  being  set 
ia  rings  ot  gold ;  and  in  Dan.  z,  6,  the  body  of  the 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  In  vision  U  ulA  to  be  like  the 
beryl.  In  Rev.  xxi,  1$,  tbe  beryl  is  the  8th  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  the  chrysolite  being  the  7th.  In  Tobit 
xiii,  17,  is  a  prophetic  prayer  that  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem may  be  paved  wiUi  beryl.  In  Exod.  xxvili,  20, 
the  Sept.renderBlariAjsAb7**cbr7Solite,'';Qn*(rdXi0oCr 


:  while  they  render  tbe  11th  stone,  Cnifl,  aUaa> 
I  "beryl,"  /^iipL^XXtov.  In  Ezek.  i,  16,  tbey  ban  W 
I  atif,  bi  X,  9,  AtOoc  ivOpaxof,  and  xxvili,  U^a^j 
in  Cant.  V,  14,  and  in  Dttn.  x,  6;  Aopnc.  Tliii  wii 
of  rendering  shows  tbe  nnoertainty  nmler  -mtiA  Ui 
old  interpreters  labtned  as  to  the  stone  actaalh-Mr. 
See  Gem.  Joeephus  takes  it  to  have  been  tbe 
lite,  a  golden-colored  gem,  tbe  topaz  of  mote 
authors,  found  in  Spoin  (Plin.  xxxvii,  109X  wlMuy  i 
name  tartSith  (see  Brann,  de  Veit.  Sae.  HA.  Eb.  1 1 
18,  §  198).  Luther  anggeata  9iirfmiise,  whih  cAh 
have  thought  that  amber  was  meant  lC«Kw*  a  ^ 
two  passages  of  Exodus,  tranelatea  Iot-cAmI  by  diri 
elite,  which  he  deecribcs  as  nsuxlly  green,  bet  n 
different  degrees  of  shade,  generally  transparect.  \t 
often  only  translucent — harder  than  glan,  bd  aot  t 
hard  as  quartz.  The  passage  in  Rev.  xxi,  9).  ii  a 
verse  to  this  view.  Schleuener  (t,  446)  says  tfcc  3j 
ptiXXof  is  aqoo-maTine.  *'  The  beryl  is  a  im  ef  ti 
genua  emwald,  bat  lesa  valuable  than  tbe  enenli 
It  diBtos  from  tbe  preeione  emerald  in  not  pc«it.CT 
any  of  tbe  oxide  of  chrome.  The  colon  of  the  t<Ti 
are  grayish^reen,  blue,  yellow,  and  soteetimes  on^. 
while"  (Humble.  DieL  Geol.  p.  80^._/>laHqrCy%M< 
S.V.;  Smith's /Kc(.^CIi«».j4iitt9.s.T.B«7Baa.  St 
Oktx. 

BeryUna,  Msbop  of  Bostn,  in  AnUa,  8d  eeatv; 
Our  only  deAnite  knowledge  of  bim  is  datired  frm 
passage  in  EnseUna  (ffirf.  Eed.  vi,  88),  wUti  ub 
that  he  held  that  "oar  Lord  did  not  exist,  ia  dil 
proper  sense  of  existence,  before  he  dwelt  amxig  m 
neither  had  be  a  proper  divinity,  only  that  diroiEi 
which  dwelt  in  him  ftom  the  FaUia-."  Ensebiof 
on  to  say  that  Origen,  by  discussion  viA  BerxUa 
brought  him  back  to  tbe  ftith.  There  has  been  mei 
discussion  of  late  as  to  tin  real  natate  of  tkt  baof 
of  Beryllus.  See  an  ardde  of  Sdiltiermadcr,  tn» 
lated  in  the  Biblical  Bqmtitorj,  vi,  14 ;  see  «I(0  St»- 
der,  CA.  Hiiiorg,  i,  693  sq. ;  Domer,  ApcMse  of  Ik  ArJ 
MR  ofCkritt,  div.  i,  voL  il,  p.  85. 

Bexj^ttu  (Bijpwroc).  a  town  of  Phoenicia  (Dio*n. 
Per.  V,  911 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i,  12,  §  6 ;  Amm.  Marc.  nv. 
8,  §  9 ;  Tacit  Hitt.  li,  81 ;  An/m.  Itm.  and  /W.  rrfA 
which  has  been  (apparently  without  good  fouodi&e' 
identified  with  the Berothah (q.  v.)or  Berotlidof  Sc^ 
ture  (2  Sam.  viii,  8 ;  Ezck.  xlvii,  16 ;  cotnp.  3  Clna 
vili,  8).  It  lay  on  the  sea-shore,  abontei^andabU 
miles  north  of  Sidon  (comp,  Ptolem.  t,  15 ;  Strsb^  i^i- 
755 ;  Mannert,  VI,  i,  878  sq.).  Af^  its  dwmn*'' 
by  Tty^dion,  B.C.  140(Strabo,  xvi,  756%  it  was  rrfmri 
by  the  Roman  Agrippa,  and  tolonized  by  the  xfHw 
of  the  fifth  "MMOdonian  le^on,"  and  sevnth  '*iB- 
gustan,"  and  bence  becune  a  Booibd  nJemiaiPSs^.^- 
17),  under  the  nameof^Bjia^efiT(OrelIi,Aurr.D.i14: 
Eckhel,  A'uni.  lil,  856 ;  Harqnatdt,  BrmA.  d.  Slm.Al 
p.  199),  and  was  afterward  endowed  with  (be  rigUi^ 
on  Italian  city  (Ulplan,  Dig.  xv,  1,  §  1 ;  Pliny.v.lfL 
It  waa  at  diis  clt>-  that  Herod  the  Great  held  die  ^ 
tended  trial  ofhis  two  sons  (Josephns,  A  at  xvi,  11, 1  ■ 
The  elder  Agrippa  greatly  lavorcd  the  aty,  >irf»4«* 
ed  it  with  a  splend  id  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  ta*)" 
baths  and  porticoes,  inangnrating  them  with  gV> 
and  spectacles  of  evcr^'  kind,  including  show*  of 
iators  (Josephus,  .4nr.  xix,  7,  5).  too,  IK"*'' 

ebrated  tbe  birthday  of  his  Aither  Vespasian  \y^t 
bibition  of  similar  spectacles,  in  whIcA  moi^tf^ 
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captive  JeiTS  pf^flie^  i(^*|epbi9,,gro*. 
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y.  Coins  fd  the  imperial  period,  both  Romto  and 
■ve,  are  not  nncommoii  (see  Baaehe,  Le*.  Sim.  i, 
■Sy.  Afterward  BeiTtiis  became  renowoed  aa  a 
ool  of  Greek  laaming,  porttcalarly  of  law,  to  irhleh 
olan  repaired  ftom  a  distance.   Its  splendor  nu^ 
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I  computed  to  have  lasted  from  the  third  to  the  mid- 
a  of  the  sixth  centnry  (Milma&'s  Gibbon,  iii, 
laebins  relates  that  the  mar^  Appian  resided  here 
me  time  to  porsoe  Qreek  secnlar  learning  (I>e  Mart, 
iLxxt,  c  4),  and  Gregory  Thauntatatgas  repaired  to 
prj-tns  to  perfect  himself  In  tMl  law  (Socrates,  HUL 
rcfe*.  iv,  S7).  A  later  Greek  poet  describes  it  in  this 
spcct  as  "  the  nnrse  oftrsnqotl  life"  (Nonnns,  Dkrnst. 
i'l,  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  U  was  laid  in 

line  by  sn  earthquake,  and  the  school  reuioTed  to  Si- 
>n,  A.D.  651  (Hilman's  Gibbon,  vii,  420).  During 
la  Crusades,  under  the  name  of  Batarm  (Alb.  A  q.  v, 
i ;  X,  9),  it  was  an  object  of  great  contention  between 
le  Christians  and  Moelems,  and  ftll  BDCCessiTeily  Into 
le  bunds  of  both.  In  A.D.  1110  it  w«s  eqitnred  by 
aldwin  I  (Wilken,  Krem.  ii,  212),  and  in  A.D.  1187 
fr  Salnb-ed-din  (tb.  Ill,  ii,  296).  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
>rhood  of  Berytus  that  the  scene  of  tlie  combat  be- 
««en  St.  George  (who  was  so  highly  honored  in  Syria) 
od  the  dragon  is  laid.  The  place  is  now  called  Ainif 
VboUbda,  Sgr.  p.  4^  94),  and  is  commercially  the 
lost  impntant  ^ce  ia  ^ria  (Niebufir,. AriieN,  469 
q. ;  Joliife,  p.  6).  It  is  the  centre  of  operations  of 
ae  American  miaeiMiariea  in  Palestine,  and  altogether 
be  most  pleasant  residence  for  Franks  tn  all  Syria,  be- 
ig  accessible  by  a  regular  line  of  Bteamws  flrom  Alex- 
ndila  (see  U'CnUoch's  Geoffr.  Did.  s.  t.  Beyrout). 
lie  population  is  nearly  U,000  aools  (Chesney,  Ew. 
Ana.  EajKd.  i,  468).  In  the  middle  of  September, 
UO,  U  WAS  bombarded  by  the  combined  Ei^^sh  and 
Lnsb^  fleets  for  the  ejectment  of  the  troops  <rf  Ue- 
lemet  All  from  Syria;  but  it  has  now  recovered  from 
be  effects  of  this  deraitttion  (WUson,  BMe  LmiM,  11, 
05  sq.)- 

The  modem  city  is  thos  described  1^  Dr.  Robinson 
SatanAet^  iii,  4S7  sq.):  "Beirut  is  situated  on  the 
lortb-wert  coast  of  the  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
ibout  an  hoar  distant  from  the  cape,  directly  upon  tbe 
»-Bhore.  There  was  once  a  little  port,  now  flUed  up, 
'0  that  vessels  can  anchor  only  in  the  open  road.  The 
own  is  snrronnded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  of  no 
;nst  strength,  with  towers.  The  houses  are  high,  and 
ididly  boilt  of  stone.  Tbe  afreets  are  narrow  and 
^ooray,  badly  pared,  or  rather  laid  with  large  stones, 
with  a  deep  cbannd  In  the  middle  fir  animals,  tn 
'bich  wnter  often  runs.  The  aspect  of  the  is 
luite  substantial,  I  went  twice  into  the  town,  and 
«w  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  which  are  now  point- 
9d  out,  viz.,  the  numerous  ancient  colnmns  lying  as  a 
'Dundatton  beneath  tbe  quay,  and  the  anckot  road  cot 
Ceo 


in  the  rock  outside  the  sonth-vestem  wall.  Tbe  city 
lies  on  a  gradual  slope,  so  that  the  streets  have  a  d»i 
soenttowudthe sen;  taithackoftbetowBthegronad 
toward  Ae  south  rises,  with  mne  rai^dity,  to  a  consid- 
enUa elcTatkm.  Hera,andindeediiUaroandthecity, 
is  a  succesdon  of  gardens 
and  orclianls  of  fruit  and 
of  countless  mulberry - 
trees,  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  hedges  of 
pricklyifiear,.  and  giving 
totbegudeos  of  Bhutan 
aspect  of  great  verduro 
and  beauty,  though  the 
soU  is  perhaps  lees  rich  and 
the  fruits  less  fine  than  \a 
the  viciDity  of  Sidon." 
Berxelas  (4>oii((X- 

SaistQ  V.  r.  Zop^tXXaioCt 
Tnlg.  HargOm),  tbe  ft- 
ther  of  "Augia,"  who 
was  married  to  the  pseu- 
do-priest Addas  (1  Esdr. 
V,  86) ;  evidently  the 
Baezillai  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  61). 

Be'sal  (Heb,  Baag',  ''QS,  gubjtigalor,  from  Q1S ; 
or,  according  to  Bohlen,  from  Sanscrit  bagoj/a,  victory: 
Sept.  Bam,  and  Bi^i  v.  r.  hjiati),  one  of  the  family- 
heads  of  the  l^flthinim  whose  posterity  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  49 ;  Neh.  vU,  62).   B.C.  ante  686. 

Besam ;  Besem.   See  Balh. 

BeBOdel'ata  (Heb.  Beao^yak',  rPllDa,  tn  the 
cotmcU  of  JdtovaA;  according  to  FOrst,  son  of  trust  in 
Jehovah;  SepL  BaauiSia},  the  father  of  Meshnllsm, 
which  latt«r  repaired  "the  old  gate"  of  Jerusalem 
(Neb.  iii,  6).    B.C.  ante  446. 

Besoigne,  Jbbohb,  a  French  Jansenist  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  In  Faris  In  1686,  and  became  pro&ssnr 
oftbeok^  at  tbe  college  DnPlessfa.  He  was  one  of 
the  appellants  (q.  v.)  against  the  bull  Unlgenitus,  and 
thereby  drew  upon  himself  many  persecutions  fh>m 
the  Jesnit  party.  He  died  in  Paris  January  26, 1763. 
His  writings  were  very  numerous;  among  them  are 
Butoin  de  Pabbage  de  Port  Sogat  (Colc^,  1766,  8 
vols.  12moX  Including  also  lives  of  Amaud,  NIode, 
and  other  Jansenists)  CAmeorddea^Hrt$de'St.Ptadet 
det  ^ntret  Caiumqtus  (Paris,  1747, 12mo) ;  Primdjmt  de 
la  per/edioH  Ckrkiemu  (Paris,  1748, 12nH>);  Primdpei 
de  la  PimiMee  et  de  la  Converaon  (Paris,  1762, 12mo). 
— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GiniraU,  v,  800, 

BMOld,  Cbbistophbr,  was  bom  In  Tobingen 
1677,  and  educated  for  the  law,  but  combined  theoI<^- 
ical  with  legal  studies.  Ia  1610  he  became  professor 
of  law  at  TQUngan,  and  leetnnd  with  great  accep- 
tance. When,  after  tbe  battle  of  NSrdHugen,  1684, 
Protestantism  in  WOitembeig  seemed  likely  to  be 
overthrown,  he  went  over  to  Rome  publicly.  It  is 
said,  Inwever,  that  he  had  privately  Joined  tbe  Roman 
Chioch  four  years  before.  He  became  professor  at 
Ingolstadt  1637,  and  died  there  Sept.  16, 1688,  crying, 
"Death  is  a  bitter  herb."— Hosheim,  Ch.  Eiu.  c  xvii, 
8  2,  pt  i,  ch.  i ;  Herz(%  Btal-Eitcsklop,  ii,  111. 

Besom  (KQMDQ,  matit&f  a  tweepsr),  oocns  enly 
in  the  phrase  **  besom  of  dettniction,"  L  e,  desolating 
broooi,  with  which  Babylonia  is  threatened  (Isa.  xlv, 
28) ;  a  metaphor  ftequent  still  in  the  East  tor  ntter 
Ttdn  (Roberts,  OriaU.  lUiutr.  in  loc.). 

Be'sor  (Heb.  only  -with  the  art,  hA~Bnor', 
llisan,  the  cool;  Sept.  Boffop;  Josephns,  BanXoCt 
Ant.'yi,  14,  6),  a  torrent-bed  (bm,  "brook")  et  ra- 
vine in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Jndah  or  Simeon, 
whne  two  hundred  of  David's  men  staid  behind,  bo>i 
ing  fiiint,  wh0e  the  other  fouijhiiiedis^  jpmoel^LC 
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AmaleldtM,  wbo  bid  bttnt  Uw  town  of  ZlkUg,  not  | 
fiur  dntant  (1  Sam.  zu,  ^  lA,  U).  Smntu  darirM  ] 
its  MMiroe  tnm  tha  faitoitor  OHmel,  but  Hebmi,  md 
states  thst  it  snten  th«  set  nesr  Qua  {Liber  8ecnlo- 
rtm,  p.  368).  fta  other  alight  sncient  notiees,  see 
Seluid,  Paletti.  p.  288.  It  is,  witbont  donbt,  the  sane 
that  Richardson  cio«s«d  on  approaching  Gaza  trtm  tb« 
sooth,  and  which  he  calls  "  Oa  di  Qaza"  (  Wadg  Ckaa). 
The  bed  was  thirty  Tards  wide,  and  its  stream  was, 
early  in  April,  already  exbansted,  ahhoogh  soma  stag- 
nant water  remained.  The  upper  part  of  this  is  called 
Wadj/  SheriaA,  and  is  doubtless  the  brook  Besor,  being 
the  principal  one  in  this  vicinity  (Van  de  Velde,  Me- 
moir, p.  298 ;  Schwarx,  Ptdnt.  p.  52, 78). 

Beaaarion.  Johakkbb,  patriarch  of  ConstanUno- 
ple,  and  cardinal,  was  bora  at  Trabizond  in  1889  (or, 
according  to  BandiDi,  in  139&).  He  studied  ^nder 
OenusUna  netho,  wbo  was  one  of  tiie  first  to  introdoce 
the  mij  ot  FUto  in  the  West.  Ha  bxri^  tha  baUt  of 
St.  BaeH,  and  spent  twmty-one  years  in  a  monastery 
in  the  Peloponnesns,  occupied  with  his  literary  and 
theological  stadias,  becoming  tme  of  the  nwst  eminent 
■cholara  of  tbe  age.  When  the  emperor  John  Palno- 
logns  resolved  to  attend  the  Cooncil  of  Ferrara  (q.  v.)( 
ha  wttbdKw  Rassarion  from  hia  ratnat,  made  blm 
archbishop  of  Nlona,  and  took  him  to  Italy,  with  Hai^ 
COB  EngenioB,  archbishop  of  Epbesns,  and  others.  At 
tha  Council  of  Ferrara,  and  also  at  its  adjonmad  ses> 
^n  at  Florence,  the  two  most  disttngnislied  speakers 
present  were  Marcns  and  Beesarion—the  former  Arm 
and  resolute  against  any  unicm  with  Rome  on  the  terms 
propoaed ;  the  latter,  at  flnt  vadllating,  at  last  declared 
for  the  Latins.  He  was  immediately  emplt^ed  by  the 
pope  to  cwmpt  others ;  and  by  rewards,  persuasion*, 
threats,  and  promises,  eighteen  of  the  Eastern  tnshops 
were  induced  to  sign  the  decree  made  in  the  tenth  ses- 
don,  declaring  tbafe  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from 
tbe  Father  and  the  Son ;  that  the  Sacnunent  is  validly 
consecrated  in  nnleavened  ss  well  as  in  learened  bread ; 
that  there  is  a  purgatory ;  and  that  the  Soman  pon- 
tiff is  primate  and  head  the  whole  church.  The  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  (who  died  at  tbe  conndl), 
Kaik  of  Ephesos,  the  patriarch  of  Heraclea,  and  Ath^ 
nssios,  remained  UBcormpted.  Tbe  Greek  deputies 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  were  received  there 
with  a  burst  of  indignation.  The  Greek  Church  in- 
dignantly rejected  all  that  had  been  done,  mi  in  a 
council  at  Constantioof^  lield,  according  to  thdr  own 
account,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  tennlnstion  of  tiut 
of  Florence,  all  the  Florentine  proeeedlngs  were  de- 
clared null  and  void,  and  the  synod  was  condemned. 
Bessarion  was  branded  as  an  apostate,  and  found  his 
native  home  so  uncomfbrtablo  that  he  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, where  Eogenius  IV  created  him  cardinal ;  Nicolas 
V  made  him  archbishop  of  Siponto  and  caidinal-bishop 
of  SaUna;  and  in  1468,  Vias  II  conlarred  upon  him 
the  rank  of  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  He 
was  even  thought  of  as  the  aoccessM  of  Nicolas,  and 
would  have  been  elevated  to  tiie  papal  throne  but  for 
the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Allan.  He  was  again  within 
a.  little  of  being  elected  upon  the  death  of  Pins.  Be 
died  at  Ravenna,  Nonmb«  19, 1472,  and  Us  body  was 
transported  to  Rome.  His  writings  are  very  nnmer- 
ons,  and,  for  the  most  part,  remain  oopnblished.  A 
catah^tu  of  them  is  ^van  1^  Fabricius,  BiblioAeca 
Gntea,  xi,  424.  His  life  was  written  by  Bandini 
(Rome,  1777,  4to).  Among  bis  published  writings  is  a 
treatise,  Conira  Calmimiatorem  PbOonit  (Rome,  1469), 
against  George  of  Tretnsond,  who  had  attacked  Plato. 
His  treatise  De  Sacramfnta  IkicharitUa  is  given  in 
BMolluea  Patnm,  vol.  xvi.  In  this  bo  assnts  that 
the  bread  and  wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  not  through  tbe  prayer  of  the  priest,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  words  of  Christ,  Other  theoto^cal  works 
of  Bessarion  may  be  fbnnd  in  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  by  Labbe  and  Hardouin.— Landon,  Ee^. 
JXaiimary,ii,iSZ;  Book, Eeehi.Biofre^,^ MS. 


Bessel,  Goitviueu  vob,  a  leanod  Baabnt 
«u  bom  S«pL  6, 1662,  at  BmUidm,  in  As  att  < 
opiio  of  Uayeaee.  In  1S9S  ha  antsnd  the 
tine  convent  of  Gottweich,  MerTienna.  Bd^olt 
to  the  court  of  Lothet  Frans,  doctor  o<'liaM,b« 
employed  for  diplomatic  mianons  to  Yieeat,  tm 
and  Wolfenbnttel.  He  prevailed  in  ITIOupct^^ 
and  vain  Duke  Anton  Ulrich,  of  BmiiawiEk,tspm 
to  the  Church  of  Bmne,  the  latter  having  pnur 
urged  his  granddaughter  ElizabeA  to  take  ftt  «■ 
step  in  wdar  to  become  the  wifeoftbeEmpavtQ^ 
VI.  On  this  occasion  Bessel  c<»npQed  tbe  vni  tt» 
^w^iata  SatnanocaihoUcaM  ^dm  osmAm  ob  f*^ 
raidi  motwa;  also,  in  German,  F6»fiig  Bedmir\.Ki 
(Uayence,  1706).  The  work  purports  to  be  vnK 
by  a  ibtmer  Protestant,  and  haa,  therefbi^  bcca  vi^ 
ly  aaoSwd.— M  instance,  by  Auguslin  Thdser-'; 
Dnke  Anton  niridi  himself.  He  alsobegsn  tbepi^ 
cation  <tf  the  Chrtmiam  Godwieaue,  a  wetk  d  ps 
Importance  for  the  eariy  church  Uitoiy  tf  i.etn 
but  he  finished  only  the  1st  vol.  of  it  (TegcaMt,  L' 
fol.).— Hcrzog,  iieaf-£tic)ni^.  ii,114. 

Bewin,  Gdillauxe,  a  Frendi  Bonantst  tteb 
gian,  was  bom  at  Gloe-Ia-Fert^  in  tlx  dioeeK  tlh 
renx,  March  27, 1654.  In  1674  he  entmd  the 
of  Benedictines,  and  afterward  Uugbt  phBoi^ 
theology  in  the  abbeys  of  Bee,  sad  fscanp. 
was  also  made  syndic  of  tbe  monasterisB  tiTNciraa^j 
He  died  at  Rouen,  October  IS,  ITSfi.  He  vrou  m, 
^fxtont  tur  le  nomeau  tj/ttime  da  R.  P.  Zam, 
maintained  that  our  Lord  did  not  celebrate  tbe  Jm* 
Passover  on  the  eve  of  tiis  death.  "He  ii,bovcT8y 
chiefly  known  by  the  Coactfu  BoUmagmnt  Pnxmni 
1717,  fol  It  was  first  printed  in  1677,  and  m  A 
wwk  of  Dom  Pommaraya.  Dom  Jnlia  Bdlsi»  b 
dertook  a  new  edition,  which  be  greatly  enlarged,  tri 
died  before  its  completion,  and  Besrin  finished  it,  tit 
^  ed  the  prefhce,  and  published  it  under  his  on  lasa. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  works  of  M 
Great  (1705, 4  vols,  fol.).— Laodoi,  EedmaiAm  M 
fionary,  U,  S24;  HoeCac,  JVaMeUs  StesnfUe  GmirM 
V,  819.  I 

Beuon,  JosKFH,  a  Frendi  Jaarit  ■Moanr.sal 
born  at  Carpentras  in  1607,  and  entered  tiK  8001?^! 
Jesus  in  1628.  He  became  pnifessor  of  flAw|^' 
and  rector  of  the  coU^;»  at  Nismes ;  btitfiiuUjofe^ 
liimself  as  a  missionary,  and  was  sent  to  SynL 
he  spent  many  years.  He  died  at  Aleppc^  UuAV. 
1691,  leaving %ns  SaiiUe,  on  da  Mimmiaf>n 
de  la  Compaifme  de  Jeme  en  Si/rie  (Pw^iM,in}n 
Hoefer,JV(»..5to9.CeH«ra2e,v,82L  ' 

Best,  David,  a  Methodist  Eptscopil  miniAi,  ^ 
in  Ireland,  wbo  emigrated  to  Ameiica  at  Oe  i{t 
22,  and  joined  dm  I%lladBli^Coiiftren»oftteUn^ 
odist  Episcopal  Chnrdi  In  1801.  He  filled  vsiiw  ^ 
pdntment*,  with  honor  to  himself  and  |nfit  to 
pie,  nntil  in  the  spring  ct  1886  he  took  a  sopffBUDO^ 
ry  relation.    He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  si^- 
judgment,  and  unfiiachiog  firmnest^  and,  as  1  f"^ 
er,  his  talents  were  moro  than  ordinary.  He 
Dec,  1841,  in  tiie  41st  year  of  miaiit^sndCIi 
of  bis  aga.— JAMtes  t^Cm/ermue,  i&,  250. 

Bestend,  an  old  Enf^ish  vod,  dgdiyhig  b)  fbft 
in  c«at^n  circomttances  good  or  01,  and  used  w  C; 
the  Auth.  Vers.  ("  hardly  berteid,"ba.T&,  9}  fir 
Hcb.  kaduth',  to  opprw. 

Be'tah(Heb.£e'taet,rTaB;  Sept  Bon];^''-^'' 
»f3ac  [quad  rOan],  and  m'oo^X'  Valg.lMr},*i^ 
bdongfaig  to  Hadadenr,  Ung  at  Zobsh,  no^ 
with  Bendul  as  having  yielded  much  ipaJrf''* 
to  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  In  tbe  ponlbl  tnM>t< 
Chr.  xviii,  8)  tbe  name  is  called,  by  an  intenos 
tere,  Tibbath  (q.  v.).  Ewald  (CaicL  U,  1*5)  P 
nounces  tbe  latter  to  be  the  correct  readtng,  nd 
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tet'and  (Berav^  V.  r.  BXtrrivij,  i.  e.  prob.  Batrd- 
Vulg.  Mnits),  a  place  spparentiy  south  of  Jerosa- 
<Jadith  1, 9),  and,  accwdtng  to  tteland  (^Paiatt.  p. 

t,-  klantkal  witli  the  Aiir  (q.  «€  Jodi.  xzl,  16, 
the  BelAoMR  (Birf  ovtv)  of  Buaebiu  (Oium.  'Api, 
two  miles  from  the  Terebinth  of  Abraham  and 

■  from  Hebron.    Others,  with  leas  probability,  com* 

1  it  with  BBTBit  (q.  v.).    Sea  under  Gbku.m. 

le'ten  (Heb.  id.  ya^,  M^,  L  e.  btmow;  Sept 
T.  r.  BatBoK  and  Barvs),  one  of  the  citieB  on  tfae 
ier  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  26,  only).  By 
lebius  (pnom.  s.  v.  Barvat)  it  is  said  to  have  lieen 
a  called  SAelen  (fiijiiriv),  und  to  have  liun  eight 
as  east  of  Ptolenuiis ;  but  this  distance  is  too  little, 
th«  pUoe  appears  to  bo  the  "Ecbatana  of  Syria" 
Uar.  IfotU.  iii,  8, 18, 74),  placed  by  PUny  (v,  17)  on 
■mel ;  apparency  the  preaent  Tillage  with  nins 
led  d-Baht^  five  honn  east  of  Akka  (Van  de 
Ide,  JVamir.I,28&). 

3dth-  (Heb.  Beyth,  tfae  "coiutnict  fbnn"  of  n^?, 
ffUhy  aoBOfdiog  ta  FOrtt,  fkma  n^a,  to  iodge  in  the 
bt;  scending  to  Geaeaiiu,  Aom  hT^,  to  tmU^  as 
lof,  domtu,  from  jif^w),  the  name  of  the  second  let- 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  corresponding  to  onr  B, 
ich  was  derived  flrom  it.  As  an  appellativa,  it  Is 
I  most  general  word  for  a  Aowe  or  habitation.  Strict- 
spealelng,  it  lias  the  force  of  a  settled  stable  dwell- 
>,  aa  in  Gen.  xxxiii,  17,  whne  the  boUdlng  of  m 
lOQse"  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of  Jacob's 
nderinga  (eomp.  alao  2  Sam.  vii,  2,  ^  and  many 
ler  plana) ;  but  It  la  also  employed  for  a  dwelling 
any  Idnd,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in  Geo.  xxiv,  83,  where 
moat  refiir  to  the  tent  of  I^ban ;  also  Jndg,  xviii, 
;  1  Sam.  i,  7,  to  the  tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2 
nga  xxiii,  7,  where  it  ezpreeses  the  textile  materials 
.  V.  "bangingB")  ftr  the  tents  of  Astarte,  From 
H  gMHnl  ftooe  the  tnnrition  was  natural  to  a  hooae 
the  MSB  of  afiunily,  aafta.  cril,  41,  "familiea," 
a  pedigree,  as  Exra  11,59.  In  2  Sam,  xiii,7,l  Kings 
ii,  7,  and  othy  places,  it  baa  tlie  sense  of  "hotise," 
e.  '*to  the  liouse."  Beth  also  has  some  collateral 
d  almost  technical  meanioge,  eunilar  to  those  which 
I  apply  to  the  wwd  "bouse,"  as  in  Exod.  xxt,  27, 
r  dte  "{daeas"  w  sockets  into  wUeh  the  ban  far 
nybig  the  table  wem" boosed;"  and  othen.  like 
ida  fai  Latin  ud  Don  In  German,  Beth  has  the 
«cial  neaning  of  a  temple  or  hoase  of  worship,  in 
hich  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to  the  tabernacle 
ee  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings  iii,  2 ;  vi,  1, 
c),  but  to  thoee  of  &]se  gods~DagoD  (Jodg.  xvi,  27 ; 
Sam.  V,  2),  Bimmon  (2  Kings  v,  18),  Baal  (2  Kings 
,  21),  Nisroch  (2  Kings  xix,  87),  and  other  gods  (Jndg. 
:,27).  '*Biyith"(q.T.)inlBa.x7,SiBnaUyhab- 
ajith="the  TemiAe" — meaning  sone  wall-known 
lol  &ne  in  Uoab.  Beth  is  more  fireqoently  employed 
I  the  first  element  of  the  namee  of  [jaces  tlian  either 
Jijath,  Hazer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other  word.  See 
iwe  following.  In  some  inatances  it  seems  to  be  in- 
^Tchangeable  (by  eaphenusm)  for  Baal  (q.  v.).  In  all 
udi  componnda  as  Beth^el,  etc.,  the  latter  put  of  the 
wd  most  be  considered,  according  to  onr  Occidental 
ugnagee,  to  depend  on  the  fiirmer  in  the  relation  of 
he  ^emtive;  to  that  Bstrfx  can  only  mean  "honse 
f  God."  The  notion  of  htmte  is,  of  comse,  capable 
fa  wide  application,  and  is  nsedto  mean  temple,  faab- 
Wion,  place,  acoordmg  to  the  sense  of  the  word  with 
rhich  it  is  combined.  In  some  fautaooes  the  Aath. 
^ert.  has  translated  h  as  an  ajqiellatiTe ;  see  Beth- 

IKBD;  6BIH<BA(MAir;  BkTH-BDXM  Smith,  8.T. 

Bethftl/Bra  (Bqda^apd,  quasi  rnav  m^,  horn 

/the  Jbrd  or  firry),  a  place  beyond  Josdan  (^iripav 
rm  'lop.),  in  which,  according  to  the  Received  Text 
>f  the  H.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i,  28),  appar- 
Hitly  at  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ  (comp.  ver. 
i9>3&,  8(Q.   If  this  roa^ng  bathe  correct  one,  Befit- 


abara  may  be  identical  with  Bbth-babah  (q.  v.),  the 
ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Eploaim 
took  possession  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  Midianites 
(Jndg.  vii,  34) ;  orpoeeibly  with  BarBMnitBAR  (q.  t.), 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opporite  Jericho,  Bnt 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A,  B)  and  the  Vnlgate  have  not 
'  <  Bathabara, "  bnt  Bethany  (Brt^avia),  a  reading  which 
Origen  states  (0pp.  ii,  180,  ed.  Hnet)  to  have  obtahied 
in  almost  all  the  copies  of  hla  time  (pxiSov  vAvra  rd 
Avriypa^%  tttoagh  altered  by  him  in  liis  edition  of  tihe 
Gospel  on  ttqngrapbioal  gnxmds  (see  Kidnfil,  In  loc). 
In  &vor  of  Betli^Mia  are  (a)  this  extreme  improba* 
hiilty  of  so  familiar  a  name  as  Bethany  being  changed 
by  copyists  into  one  so  onfiimiliar  aa  Bethabara,  while 
the  reverse — the  change  &om  an  nn&miliar  to  a  famil- 
iar name — is  of  freqaent  occturence.  (6)  The  &ct 
that  Origen,  while  admitting  that  the  mi^Jori^  of  USS. 
were  In  &vor  of  Bethany,  decided,  notwithstanding^ 
for  Bethabara.  (e)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
In  the  days  of  Ensebios  and  Jerome  {Onomattieon, 
Bif^a^opa,  Bethbaara,  which  Is  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  John's  baptism),  and  greatly 
resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  baptism.  Still  the 
ikct  remains  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  Iiave  "  Beth- 
any," and  that  name  baa  been  accordingly  restored  to 
the  text  by  Lachmann,  Ilschendoil^  and  other  modem 
editors.  The  locality  must,  tiwrefore,  be  songht  by 
this  name  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Jordan.  —  Smith,  s. 
T.   See  Bkthaxy. 

Betii-anab  (q.  d.  aj:^''n'f3,  Xoute  ot^gt)  is  probM 
biy  the  ctsrect  name  of  a  vlllaga  mentiooed  by  £nae- 
Uns  and  Jerome  (Onomnit.  s.  v.  'Atmfi,  Anob)  nndsr 
the  ibrm  MiroawoK  or  Bethoaimdba,  as  lying  fbor  Bo- 
man  miles  east  of  Diospolis  (Lydda),  whik  Jerome  (»&.) 
speaks  of  stUl  anotlier  name,  Bethanmaba,  as  belonging 
to  a  village  eight  miles  in  the  same  direction.  Van 
de  Velde  (i/enotr,  p.  298)  ingenioiuly  reconciles  these 
statenwotB  by  ass^^ilng  the  fltst  kodtty  as  that  of  tba 
modem  Amabek,  and  titt  second  as  Btit-Nuba,  which 
lie  nspectlvety  at  the  teqnbod  dstaneea  BOUtlMaat  <tf 
Lndd.   Comp.  Axab. 

Beth'-anatb  (Heb.B^itMO',  nV-ntB,  Aowe 

of  retponte ,-  Sept.  Bijdavdd  v.  r,  BaidSo^f  and  Boida- 

vdx\  one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named 
witii  Bethshemesh  (Josh,  xlx,  88) ;  from  neither  of 
which  were  the  Canaanites  expelled,  althoof^h  made 
tribntaries  (Jndg.  1,  38),  It  is  mentioned  by  Eusebios 
and  Jerome  (Onomatt.  s.  v,  Bad^a,  Bethnath),  who, 
however,  elsewhere  (s,  v.  B»)5ava&o,  Bethana)  speak 
of  a  village  (apparentiy  in  Asber,  ih,  s.  v.  'Avtip,  Aniel) 
called  Betcmaa  (Barnvai'a,  Bathansa;  Batroavai'a, 
Betoanea),  fifteen  miles  eastward  of  Cnsarea  (Diocie- 
sarea  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed  to  contain  medicinal 
springs.  It  is  pertiaps  the  present  village  A  laata,  north 
of  Bint-Jebeil  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  293).  Suhwarz 
(Paktt.  p.  164)  confounds  it  with  the  site  of  Beten. 

Beth'-anotb(Heb.i&i9i!A-AfH)(A',  niav'H'^a.Aoiife 
o/auwen,  i.  e.  ecAo;  Sept.  Bt)iav^  v.r.  Bai&aviu), 
a  city  in  tlie  mountain  district  of  Jndah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Maarath  and  Eltekon  (Joeb.  xv,  ft9).  It  has 
been  identified  by  Wdcott  (BOl.  Bacra,  1848,  p.  68) 
irith  the  present  village  BeitAmm,  first  obMrred  by 
Robinson  (JSuearotst,  11, 186),  about  one  and  a  half 
hoars  north-east  of  Hebron,  on  the  way  to  Tefaia  (Van 
de  Velde,  JfeMOtr,  p.  298),  containing  extensive  rains 
of  hi^  antiqoity  (Wilson,  Xondt  ^  Biile,  i,  884  sq.), 
which  are  described  by  Kobinson  (LaUr  Sb.  St$.  pb 
281).   Compare  Betake. 

Beth'anyCB^^^avi'a;  according  to  Simonia,  Omm*. 
N.  T.  p.  42,  for  the  Heb.  mss  n-ij,  house  of  deprt*- 
noa;  but,  according  to  Lightfoot,  Beland,  and  others, 
for  the  Aramnan  '^I'^n  n^a,  Aottae  ofdaiea;  comp.  the 
I  Talmndic  KS'^nK,  ott  unripe  date,  Bnxlor^~Z«r.  TbAii. 
'  col.  88),  the  name  of  two  placeiiig.nzeG  by  V_i  OO^  LC 
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X.  IitBtetd  of  Bethabara  (Bir&a/3a^X  >■>  John,  i,  S8 1 
(where  the  text  was  altered  since  Oiigen's  time ;  Me 
Crome,  Beiir.  i,  91  sq.),  the  readiag  in  tb«  oldest  and 
beat  HSS.  (also  in  Noanius's  Parapkr.  in  loc.)  is  BftJi- 
emgt  Bifdavca  (»ee  De  Dien,  CrU.  8acr.  p.  191),  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  eatt  of  Jor- 
dan (aftalnst  the  interpretation  of  Kuindl,  Comment,  in 
loc.,  that  iri^v  signiflea  m  Um  tide;  see  Lacke,  in 
Krit.  yoiini.ul,  888;  CronM,  Bekr.  i,  82  sq. ;  while  the 
pUDCtaatioii  of  Paaliu,  BamaU.  i,  287,  who  places  a  pe- 
riod after  fviwro,  Comment,  iv,  129,  is  not  faTored  by 
the  context).  Pmdn  (Spicil.  Emms-  P'  ^)  anpposee 
that  the  place  went  by  both  names  (regaiding  "Beth- 
abanb"  =  rrri^  n*<a,  domm  IranntHi^  fm^fkoim; 
and"Betllany"  =  ma^<Imttfllal'M,^>a^4otlfe).  See 
Bbthababa.  The  spot  Is  quite  aa  likely  to  have  been 
not  fiu*  above  the  present  "pilgrims'  bathing-plac«" 
as  any  other,  although  the  Greek  and  Roman  traditions 
ditfer  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  Christ's  baptism  (Rob- 
inson, AMearcAe*,  ii,  261).  The  place  here  designated 
is  apparently  the  same  as  the  BBTR-nASAU  (q.  r.)  of 
Judg.  tU,  84,  or  possiblr  the  aama  aa  ^tb-mikbah 
Civ.). 

2.  A  town  or  village  in  the  eastern  environs  of  Je- 
msalem,  bo  caBed  |wobably  from  the  nnmber  of  palm- 
trees  that  grew  aroond,  and  intimately  associated  with 
many  acts  and  scenes  of  the  life  of  Clffist.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  Maiy  and  Martha, 
and  JesuB  often  went  out  from  Jerusalem  to  lodge 
there;  it  waa  here  that  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead;  from  Bethany  he  eommenoed  his  "trlomphal 
entry"  into  Jemaalem;  here,  at  the  hooM  of  Simon 
the  lepw,  the  sapper  was  g^vcn  in  his  honor ;  and  it 
was  in  this  vidni^  that  the  ascension  took  place 
(&Utt.  xxi,  17;  xxvi,  6;  Hark  xi,  11,  12;  xlv,  8; 
Luke  xxiv,  60;  John  xi,  1;  xti,  1).  It  was  situated 
"at"  (wpoc)  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Hark  xi,  1 ;  Luke 
xix,  29),  about  fifteen  stadia  ttam  Jerosalem  (Jdu  xi, 
VSy,  on  or  near  the  oaoal  road  Itom  Jericho  to  the  dty 
(Lnlra  xix,  29,  comp.  1 ;  Uarit  xi,  1,  comp.  x,  46),  and 
close  by  ond  east  (P)  of  another  viUage  called  Brtb- 
PRAOB  (q.  v.).  There  never  appears  to  have  been 
any  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now 
known  by  a  name  derived  from  Laxarus — ef-' Jfor^reA, 
or  simply  Laxariek.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Honnt  ok  Olives,  ftally  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jai- 
cho  begins  its  more  sudden  descent  toward  tiie  Jordan 
valley  (Undsay,  p.  91 ;  De  Saulcy,  i,  120).  The  spot 
is  a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with  fruit4rees 
— olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well  aa  oaks  and 
carobe ;  the  whole  lying  below  a  secondary  ridge  or 
humpy  of  sufficient  height  to  that  out  the  vUlage  from 
the  summit  of  the  moont  (Robinson,  ii,  100  sq. ;  Stan- 
ley, p.  189;  Bonar,  p.  188, 189).  From  a  distance  the 
village  is  "remarkably  beantifU" — "the  perfection 
of  retirement  and  repose" — "of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  p.  189,  810, 887 ;  and  see  Undsay, 
p.  69) ;  but  on  a  nearer  view  is  found  to  be  s  ruinous 
and  wretched  village,  a  wild  mountain  hamlet  of  some 
twen^  bmiUee,  tlw  faihaUtanta  of  which  digplay  won  I 
less  than  the  ordinary  Eastern  tibrift  and  industry 
(Robinson,  ii,  102;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  p.  310). 
In  the  village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  ttie 
house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus,  the  former  the  rentes  of 
a  square  tower  apparently  of  old  date,  though  certain- 
ly not  of  the  age  of  the  kings  of  Jndah,  to  which  De 
Saulcy  assigns  it  (i,  126) — the  latter  a  deep  vault  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  the  bottom  reached  by 
twenty-six  steps.  The  house  of  Simon  the  leper  is 
also  ezhiUted.  As  to  the  real  age  and  character  of 
these  remains  there  is  at  present  no  information  to 
guide  m.  Schwarz  maintains  d-Azarigeh  to  be  Azal, 
and  would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  be  saj-s,  the 
Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  Uount  of  Offence  above  , 
SUoaro  (p.  263, 135).    These  traditional  spota  are  first  { 


I  heard  of  in  Ae  fourth  century,  in  the  Itmami^ 
Boordeaux  Pilgrim,  and  tin  Onomaittam  EniH 
and  Jerome,  a^  they  continued  to  exis^  viA  ton 
varieties  of  buildings  and  ct  eccleriastictl  tsblii 
menta  in  connection  thwewith,  down  to  the  nitert 
oentnry,  since  which  the  place  has  falko 
into  its  present  decay  (Robinson,  Remrdta,  i.  % 
103).  By  Uandeville  and  other  medians]  tni^ 
the  town  ia  spoken  of  aa  the  "  Casde  of  Bethnr.' a 
expression  wbicb  had  its  origin  in  etukBn  be^» 
ployed  in  the  Yulgnte  a>  'flie  translation  of  ai^E 
Johi  xi,  1. — Smith,  a.  V.   See  Jkbusalo. 

Beth-ar'abah  (Heb.  Btgik  te-JnU',  r: 
ns'nsn,  Itmm  ttf  dw  dMer(;  Sept.  BvM^  t.i 
BaiSapa^a  and  Qapa^Afi;  in  Joeh.  xt£,S,Ii» 
a^aga  v.  r.  Botdo^Mpo),  one  of  the  six  ciUes  tHiH 
whidi  were  sitaated  in  the  Aimbah,  L  e.  the  nak  w 
ley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  ("wikUnuea,''M 
XV,  61),  oo  the  nwth.bcsder  of  the  tribe,  aadsfps* 
ly  between  Beth-hi^hh  and  the  hi^  land  an  tk  m 
of  the  Jmdan  valley  (xv,  6).  It  was  atenria- 
cloded  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  BeDjuatai  (xrn. 
It  is  elsewhere  (Joeh.  xviil,  18)  called  simply  Ausu  I 
(q.v.).  It  seems  to  be  extant  in  the  rnnicdel£w 
Bajla,  a  littU  aootb-weet  of  the  site  BetUoi^ 
(q.  v.). 

Beth'-aram  (Heb.  Brytk  nanm',  r; 
haute  of  the  height  [for  the  syllable  ha-  is  pnb.  we^ 
the  def.  art.],  q-  d.  mountain-honse ;  Sqit.  Bfh> 
V.  r.  Bai^appd  and  Batiapav),  one  of  dit  Vn 
("fenced  cities")  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Janbii,»i 
scribed  as  in  "  the  valley"  (P^i^n,  not  to  be  ogofB^ 
ed  with  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley),  JotL  x&S- 
and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  that  Banad  Betw 
RAKin  Num.  xxzii,  86.  Enaebina  (Onwa*,  t.T.)» 
ports  that  in  his  day  its  appellatiott  ("    the  Sn»'> 
was  Bfiknmtha  (Bif^/tfda  [pcob.  for  the  Outte 
form  RPl^n  rs] ;  Jermne,  Betiaram),  and  Ibtf  itn 
also  named  IMat  (Ai^uic,  libias;  Jenme  aU^ 
Herod,  In  honor  of  Augustas").  Joscfthos's 
{Ant.  xvUi,  S,  1)  is  that  Herod  (Antipafi),  tm  tt^. 
possession  of  bis  tetrarchy,  f<atified  8qiplMrii*<id^! 
city  {irAXit)  of  Bethanmphtha  (Bifdapofifda)^  tdl-| 
ing  a  wall  round  the  lattw,  and  catting  it  AfaO»; 
Xioc;  ^Asreotfrom  the  JnUaB<rfGaidniidi,irr.a| 
9^  1),  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  it  ^ 
could  hardly  be  later  than  B.C.  1,  Herod  the  Gi^ 
the  predecessor  of  Antipas,  having  died  in  B.C  i 
as  the  Empress  livia  did  not  receive  her  mat  of  J* 
untU  after  the  death  ot  Angnstna,  A.D.  11,  it  i!  pH- 
able  that  JosephuB  isin  tOTor  asto  tfaeMWDawgi^ 
to  the  place,  and  speaks  of  it  aa  having  niglBiII''''* 
ceived  that  which  it  bore  hi  his  own  day  (see  Aii-  ^ 
8,4;  War,  ii,  18,  2).  It  is  curious  that  he  nine  Ij^- 
ias  (A(0idc)  long  before  (^Ant.  xiv,  1,  4)  in  we*  ««■ 
section  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  allud»  to  dit 
place.    Under  the  name  ot  Amati^(q.r.)in9^ 
mentiona  it  (^nt  xvii,  10,  6 ;  comp.  IF(r,fi,4,!\>« 
the  destruction  of  Uie  royal  palaces  then  t?  issB^ 
fromPwiBB.  Atnlaterdateltwaaancpticsfil^ 
(Behmd,  iVifiaH  p.  874).   For  lUmndtedsotkM,)" 
Schwarz,  Paleit.  p.  281.    Ptolemy  gives  the  leo*J 
of  Llvias  (A»/3.af)  as  81°  26'  lat,  and  ff7°  Hf  1«? 
(Bitter,  Erdk.  xv,  578);  and  Rusdnni  and  Je"^ 
lOnomait.  S.  v.  Br^a^pav,  Bethsmnaiiu)  it)l*  1^ 
it  waa  fiTO  miles  south  of  Bethnahris  «  Belbisa» 
(I  e.  Beth-nfmrah ;  see  Joaephns,  IPar,  iv,  7, 1 1^}} 
This  agrees  with  the  porfdott  of  the  Wal/S^rx!^- 
which  fidls  hito  the  Gh6r  opposite  Jeridu, 
way  between  Wady  Hesban  and  Wady  Shcaib.  Ski- 
zen  heard  that  it  contained  a  castle  and  a  to? 
in  masonry  {Reiten,  1854,  ii,  818).  Accoriinglo^^ 
de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  296),  the  miDs  are  rtia  <*» 
Beit-ffanm, — Smith,  s.  v. 
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lotfar^r^l  (Heb.  Bej/th  ArM",  ^tfS'lM  ri'^S, 
-«  of  GotTa  court  or  courU),  a  place  only  alluded  to 
th«  prophet  Hosea  (x,  14)  as  the  scene  of  some 
vt,  tnilitar7  exploit  known  ta  his  day,  bat  not  re- 
led  in  Scripture :  "All  th7  [Israel's]  fortresses 
U  be  spoiled,  aa  Shahnan  apcdled  Beth-arbel  (Sept. 
^PX*^  £aXa/«itr  tx  tov  oIkoo  'UpojiaaX  [v.  r. 
o/3aa/j  and  'Ap|3«qX])  in  the  day  of  battle."  In 

"Vulgate,  Jerome  (following  the  Sept)  has  trane- 
<1  the  name  "e  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,"  L  e. 
nbbaol,  understanding  Salman  as  Zalmunna,  and 

"whole  passage  as  a  reference  to  Gideon's  victory 
d^,  Tffl);  but  this  Is  &iocifal.  Moet  modem  com- 
atJitora  follow  the  Jewish  interpreters  (see  Hender- 
,  in  loc.),  -who  ooderstand  the  verse  to  relate  to 
Qman  (q.  t.),  or  Shalmaneier,  as  hsviiig  gidned 
Httle  at  Beth-Arbel  agiunst  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel, 
to  the  locality  of  this  massacre,  some  refer  It  to  the 
bela  of  Assyria  (Strabo  xvi,  1,  8),  the  scene  of  Alex- 
ler'e  famous  victory;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
y  such  occurrences  as  here  alluded  to  in  that  place, 
is  coqjactored  by  Hitzig  On  loc.)  to  be  Uie  place 
led  ArMa  ('Apj^qXa)  by  Eoeelnns  cad  Jerome  in 
s  OmomattiaM  (s.  v.),  where  it  Is  placed  near  Pella, 
Kt  of  J<»dan ;  but  as  it  la  spoken  of  in  Hoeea  as  a 
onf;  fortreae,  the  probability  is  rather  that  the  noted 
mlity  in  N.W.  Palestine,  called^rfteto  (rd  'ApfitjXa) 

Josephus  and  the  Apocrypha,  is  meant.  This  vas 
tillage  In  Galilee,  near  irhtch  ware  cert^  fbrtifled 
perns.  Tbvy  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
B  march  of  Baccbides  into  Judea,  at  vhicb  time 
ey  were  occui»ed  by  many  fiigitives,  and  the  Syrian 
nenl  encamped  there  long  enough  to  snbdne  them 
tU.  ziij'll,  1;  1  Maec.  ix,  S).  At  a  later  period 
eae  caverns  formed  the  retreats  of  banded  robbers, 
bo  greatly  distressed  the  inhabitants  throoghoot  that 
larter.  Joeepbna  gives  a  graphic  account  of  ttie 
eaas  taken  i^r  Herod  to  extirpate  them.  The  car- 
na  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  precipitous  ellA, 
■erbanging  a  deep  valley,  with  mily  a  steep  and  nar- 
w  path  leading  to  the  entrance ;  the  attack  was  tbere- 
re  exceeding  difficult.  Pardes  of  soldiers,  being  at 
URth  let  down  in  large  boxes,  suspended  by  chains 
utn  above,  attacked  those  who  defended  the  entrance 
ith  Are  aiid  sword,  or  dragged  them  out  with  long 
>oks  and  dashed  them  down  the  precipice.  In  this 
ay  the  place  was  at  length  subdued  (Ant.  xlv,  15, 4, 
J  War,  i,  16,  2-4).  These  same  caverns  were  after- 
ard  forttfled  by  Josephus  himself  against  the  Romans 
jring  his  command  in  Galilee.  In  one  place  he 
Maks  ot  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela,  and  in  an- 
:ber  as  the  caverns  near  the  Lake  of  Genoesareth 
life,  87;  War,  ii,  20,  6).  Accordbg  to  the  Tsl- 
luid,  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias 
Ughtfoot,  C%on)g.  Cent,  c  85).    These  indications 

ave  little  doubt  that  Arbela  of  Galilee,  with  ito  forc- 
ed caverns,  may  be  Identified  with  the  present  Kulat 
'a  Maan  and  the  adjacent  miuB  now  known  as  Irbid 
probably  a  corruption  of  Irbil,  the  proper  Arabic  form 
f  Arbela).  The  hitter  is  the  rito  which  Pococke  (ii, 
8)  sappaaed  to  be  that  of  Bathsaida,  and  where  he 
rand  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a  laige  drardi,  with 

Kulptnred  doorcase  of  white  marble.  The  best  d^ 
iription  of  the  nd(^boring  caves  is  that  of  Borck- 
3rdt  (p.  331),  who  calculates  that  they  might  afford 
efuge  to  about  600  men. — Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Arbrla. 

Beth-a'ven  (Heb.  Begth  A'ven,  '^K  n'^a,  how 
f  noffttn^iwa,  L  e.  wickedness,  idolatry;  Sept.  nsnal- 
y  Bauivi'  V.  r.  Bq^n^v),  a  place  on  the  mountuns  of 
3ei^miii,  east  of  Bethel  (Josb.  vii,  2,  Sept.  BoiOi^X ; 
cviii,  12)^  and  lying  between  that  place  and  Michroaeh 
"y  Sam.  xiil,  5,  Sept.  liai^a^iv  r.  Batd«tfpte>v ;  also 
|<T,  23,  Sept.  rr>y  Ba^uA).  In  Josh,  xviii,  12,  the 
"wilderness"  (J/uKor =pastnre»land)  of  Beth-aven  is 
QientiDned.  In  Hosea  Iv,  15 ;  v,  ft  i  x,  5,  the  name  Is 
tnutund,  with  a  play  mi  the  word  Tery  diaiaeteris- 


tie  of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Bethel — once 
the  "house  of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
"naught."  The  Talmudists  accordingly  everywhere 
confound  Beth^aven  with  Bethel  (comp.  Schwarz,  PaU 
ett.  p.  89),  the  proximi^  of  which  may  have  occasioned 
tbe  employment  of  the  term  as  a  nicknuMt  after  Beth- 
el became  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves. 
See  Bbthvl.  The  name  Beth-aven,  however,  was 
properly  that  of  a  locality  distinct  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
vii,  2,  ete.),  and  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  a  vil- 
lage located  on  tbe  rocky  eminence  Burj  BeUia,  twenty 
minutes  south-east  of  Beitin  (Bethel),  and  twenty  min- 
utes west  of  T«U  etH^  {AS)  (Tan  da  Telde,  Jiemair, 

Beth-az'maTetll  (Heb.  Beyth-Ama'vetk,  'r"'2 
njw;, kotmof  AxmaoeiA;  Sept  Bai&flffpw9  v.r.  BflS)i 
a  viUagtt  of  Benjamin,  tbe  hihabitants  of  which,  to  tbe 
number  of  forty-two,  returned  with  Zembbabel  from 
Babylon  (N^.vU,  28).  InNeh.xU,S9;  Enmii,», 
it  Is  called  simply  Azhatbth  (q.  t.). 

Beth'ba'ai-me'&i  (Heb.  Btylk  Ba'al  Medn', 
l-ir^  n^a,  kmm  of  Baoi-Meon;  Sept. 
BkX^iW  v.  r.  oZkoc  MciAjStid;  Vnlg.  op^im  B(xd- 
maon),  a  place  in  the  poasesslim  of  Benban,  tn  the 
Mithar  ("iHiii^ri)  or  downs  (Aotfa.  Vers.  "pJata")  east 
of  Jordan  (Josh,  xill,  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first  ap- 
proach its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xzxii,  88,  or  in 
its  contracted  form  Beon,  xxxU,  8),  to  which  the  Beth 
was  possibly  a  Hebrew  prefix.  Later  it  wonld  seem 
to  have  come  into  possession  of  Moab,  and  to  be  known 
either  as  Betb-meon  (Jer.  xlviii,  28)  or  Baal-meon 
(Eiek.  zxT,  V).  It  is  posaiUa  that  tbe  name  CMiUins 
a  trace  of  the  bibe  or  nation  of  Heon— tbe  U aonltes  or 
Heunim.  See  Haoh;  MKHmnx.  The  name  b  s^ 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size  a  short 
distance  to  the  south-west  of  Hesb&n,  and  bearing  tbe 
name  of  "  the  fortress  of  Jft'tm"  according  to  Burck- 
hardt  (p.  865),  or  Maiiit  according  to  Seetaen  (Reitm, 
i,  408),  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to  Wady 
Zerka  M^n  (£6.  p.  402).— Smith.    See  Baai^meoh. 

Beth-ba'rah  (Heb.  BfjtA  BartA',  ttna  n'^a, 

prob.  for  '^''^j  Beth-Abarah,  i.  e.  houae  of  m>»*- 

ing,  q.  A./ord;  Sept.  Ri)5(itjpd  v.  r.  Baidijpa),  a  place 
named  in  Judg.  vii,  21  as  a  point  apparently  south  of 
the  scene  of  Gideon's  vktwy  (which  took  place  at 
abont  Bethabean),  and  to  wUcb  spot  "tbe  waters" 
(Dt>9rt)  were  "taken"  by  tbe  Epbi^mltee  against 
Hidlao,  L  e.  the  latter  were  Intercepted  ftom  crossing 
the  Jordan.  Others  have  thought  that  these  "  waters" 
were  the  wadys  which  descend  from  the  highlands  of 
Ephraim,  presuming  that  they  were  different  fhnn  the 
Jordan,  to  which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct 
name  is  supposed  to  be  applied.  But  there  can  hard- 
ly have  been  any  other  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude 
hi  this  vicinity  to  have  needed  guarding,  or  have  been 
capable  of  It,  ve,  indeed,  to  which  t^e  name  "fording- 
place"  could  be  at  all  applicable.  Betb-barab  seems 
to  have  been  tbe  locality  still  existing  by  that  name 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  which  he  assigned  as  tbe  scene 
of  John's  baptism  (John  ii,  28),  since,  as  being  a  cross- 
ing rather  tiian  a  town,  the  word  wonld  be  equally 
apfdicable  to  both  sides  of  the  river.  See  Bbtha> 
BARA,  The  porsnit  of  the  Mlffiinites  may  readily 
have  reached  about  as  ftr  south  aa  the  modem  upper 
or  Latin  jdlgrims'  bathlng^iilaoe  on  the  Jwdan.  The 
fugitives  ccnld  certainly  not  have  been  arrested  any 
where  so  easQy  and  eflf^ctnally  as  at  a  ford ;  and  such 
a  spot  In  the  river  was  also  tbe  only  suitable  place  for 
John's  operations;  fw,  although  on  the  east  side,  It  was 
yet  acoMsible  to  Judjsa  and  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
".region  round  about,"  i.  e.  tbe  oasis  of  the  Sooth  Jor^ 
dan  at  Jericho.  See  Bethamt.  If  tbe  derivation  of 
the  name  given  above  be  correct,  Beth-barah  wfs^ 
probably  tiw  chief  fold  of  dte  idbtrictf  l^n«.naa]^tf{^ 
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ftn«  hcT«  bMD  that  by  vl^ch  Jacob  crowed  <«  fab 
torn  from  MMopoUmU,  dmu-  the  Jmbbok,  bdov  8ao- 
coth(G«iLxxzii,S3;  zxxiil,  17),  aod  «t  iriiich  Jcpb- 
thah  dew  the  EphnimitM  u  Umj  attenptod  to  pue 
over  from  OUaad  (Jadg.  zU,  6).  This  eia  hatd!; 
have  been  any  other  than  that  now  extant  oppodte 
Koin  Sortabob,  being  indeed  the  lowest  easy  croeaing- 
pUce.  The  irttts  is  here  onlj  knee-deep,  vliUe  re- 
maim  of  an  andeot  bridge  and  of  a  Boman  road,  with 
other  miiu,  stteot  that  this  was  fbraMrlj  a  great  tikor- 
eagfa&re  and  place  oftnoMtt  (Tin  davddB,  Mmm\ 
p.  IS^.   See  FoBD. 

Beth'basl  (Bai9f3aot),  a  tofrn  whid^  from  the 
mention  of  its  dMays  (rd  ni9iH>ii;uva),  most  have  been  ' 
Wiginally  fbrtifled,  lying  hi  the  desert  (r§  l(>q/iy),and  I 
ID  which  Jonathan  and  Simon  Haccabnns  took  refuge  | 
from  Bacchides  (1  Hacc.  ix,  62,  64).    Josephoa  {Ant.  | 
xiii,  1,  6)  has  BdKcdaga,  B^akaya  (Betb-bc^)|  but 
a  reading  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Beland  (Po^.  p. 
682)  presenta  tlie  more  probable  flmn  of  Brtli-ketiz. 
nther  atterutin  fl»a  the  dtnation  as  In  the  Jordan 
Talliiy  mC  fhr  from  Jericho. — Smith.   See  Kkuz. 

Beth-blr'e!  (Hehw  Begtk  Bin',  ifet^a  n-'S,  hme 
of  mserteAm  or  aaUm;  Sept  elmc  Biipotj|i  t.  r.  olnw 
BapowTtttpifi  [by  inolnakn  of  the  next  namel  Tnlg. 
BeiUenu),  a  town  in  the  extreme  eonth  of  Simeon,  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Shimd  (1  Chr.  It,  81) ; 
by  coQ^Mirison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh,  zix,  6,  it 
appears  to  liave  bad  alao  the  name  of  Beth-lebaoth 
(q.  v.),  or  LcBAOTB  sim|dy  (Josh,  rr,  82).— Smith. 

Beth'OMT  (Heb.  Be^  Ka/,  n->a,  dleep^onw, 
I.  e.  pasture;  Sept.  Bat&xiip  t.  r.  BtX^^),  s  place 
named  as  the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  poreued  the 
HiiUstlBes  flrom  Ifiqwb  on  «  menomUe  occasion  (1 
Saai.Til,ll),andtbereftanweatofMiipdi;  apparent- 
ly a  Phnistine  gnaidJioiiie  w  gairison.  Vtarn  the 
uttoaual  ez|ffeBsion  "under  (nHplQ)  Beth-car,"  It 
would  seem  that  the  place  Itself  was  on  a  height,  with 
the  road  at  ito  foot  Joeephus  (Ant.  vi,  2,  2)  has  "as 
fax  as  Corrhtea"  OtiyP*  K-opfMii^v),  and  goes  on  to  say 
(in  accordance  with  the  above  text)  that  the  stone  Eb- 
anexer  was  set  at  this  {dace  to  mark  it  as  the  spot 
to  which  the  viettvy  had  extended.  See  EnsiMtzBR ; 
CoRKA  Schwara'B  attempted  identifleatim  {PaUtt. 
p.  186)  Is  not  Bostained  by  accmate  mapaf— Siidtii,e.  v. 

Beth-da'gon  (Heb.  Dagm%  li»  V\'%  iene 
[i.  e.  temple]  of  Dagon),  the  name  of  at  least  two  dUes, 
one  or  the  other  of  which  may  be  the  place  called  by 
this  name  in  the  Apocrypha  (B^Sayw,  1  Mace  x, 
6&;  Gomp.  Joeephus,  Aal.  xiii,  4,4),  tuiless this  t>e  sim- 
ply Dagon's  temple  at  Aahdod<l  Sam.  v,2;  IChron. 
X,  10).  The  oocteaponding  modem  name  Beit-Dejan 
is  of  fteqnent  ooeurenoe  fat  I^leetine;  hi  addition  to 
those  noticed  beknr,  one  was  foond  by  RoMnson  {Re- 
seanket,  HI,  102)  east  of  Nablons.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  occnrrence  of  theae  names  we  have 
indications  of  the  wmhip  of  the  Philistine  god  having 
spread  hr  beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly 
titese  are  t^e  sitee  of  towiu  founded  at  the  time  when 
this  warlike  people  had  OTemm  the  face  of  the  country 
to  "Michmasli,  eastward  of  Bethaven"  on  the  soath, 
and  Oilboa  on  the  north— that  is,  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  helghu  whldi  overlook  the  Jetdaa  smiley— drlring 
"the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land  ot  Gad  and 
Gilead"(l  Sam.  xiii, 6-7i  comp.  17,18;  xxlx,l;  xzxl, 
1).   See  Daooet  (hodsk  or). 

1.  (Sept.  Brfitayw  T.  r.  BayalaiX.')  A  dty  in  the 
low  countiy  (/Sh^/iMi)  of  Jndah  (Josh,  xr,  41,  vbere  it 
is  named  between  Gedaroth  and  Naamah),  and  there- 
fine  not  &r  from  the  PUUstlne  territory,  irtUi  which 
its  name  Implies  a  connection.  From  the  absence  of 
the  copulative  conjunction  before  tills  name,  it  has  been 
BQggeeted  that  it  should  be  taken  with  the  preoedlng, 
"Gederotb-Bethdagon;"  in  that  ewe,  probably,  distin- 
-guidting  Gederoth  from  the  two  pUoea  of  timUar  name 


in  the  naighborfaood.  Bat  this  would  Im  Ai» 
meratiMi  "sixteen  dliea"  inver.  41  defideot: 
conjunction  Is  simllariy  omitted  frequently  ta  tkb 
list  (e.  g.  between  ver.  88  and  39,  etc).  TW  afa 
tions  of  site  and  name  correspond  quite  well »  b 
of  Bek-Jaja,  marked  on  Van  de  Telde's  M<^  ij  u 
S.E.of  Ashkelon. 

2.  (Sept.  BQ&fayw  V.  r.  Ba(df7««&.)  Acirrn 
the  S.  £.  border  (tf  the  tribe  of  Aahcr,  between  tfat  BE 
of  the  ShiboF-libnath  and  Zebakn  (JodLsiz,? 
position  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  raodtn  ia> 
Tillage  BajeU,  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Jtif  w 
8^  milee  S.E.  of  Athtit.  See  Tsm  The  bin  j 
the  proximity  to  the  coast  point  to  its  bdag  a  I'u 
tine  colony.  Schwan's  attempt  at  a  locdiDB  (iV 
p.  192)  is  utterly  destitate  of  fonndatioa. 

3.  Eusebins  and  Jerome  (PmamatL  a.  v.  Bm7> 
Bethdagm)  ^>eak  of  «  **la^  viUase"  by  dai  n 
(TlapaSayiiv,  Cofikardago)  aa  extant  in  tbor  iax  i 
tween  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamaia ;  wititoot 
the  present  BeU-L^em  (Bobinson,  Reteardta.  g. ; 
Tobler,  Tt^xy.  ii,  406 ;  yet  Scfawwx  asys  [iUc 
104X  "  not  a  vestige  can  be  foond !"). 

Beth-dfbUtha'&n(Heb.  Beflk  IXMaAa'Tm. : 
Vy^'^^,Kam»e  of  DSiialkmm-,  Sept.  tweoc  At 

r.  Aai/3Xadai/i]),  a  city  of  Moab  open  vbid 
proptiet  denounces  destruction  (Jer.  xlvifi,  SI).  1: 
called  ALMOK-DiBi^THAtM  in  Num.  xxxin,  i& 
Is  difitarent  fKmi  the /JiUali  <tf  Ea^  vi,24.  SeeJ 

BLATHADi;  RiBLAH. 

Beth-e'den  (Heb.  Btftk  E'A%,  ",7?  ^ 

<f  pUtucmtnm;  Sept.  confusedly  transUtei  dr!> 
Xo^pov;  Vulg.  daaua  voltaiiaHt\  apparently  a  dtr 
Syria,  situated  on  Mount  Lebanon,  the  teat  cf  >i 
tive  king,  threatened  with  dentruetian  by  Oe  jn^i 
(Amoe  I,  fi,  where  tte  Auth.  Tos.  mdsn  it  -Im 
of  Eden") ;  probably  the  name  of  a  country 
of  the  kings  of  Damaacua.    Midiaelis  (A^ 
Hdtr.  fl.  T.),  following  Laroque^s  deeeriptkn,  nd  » 
led  by  aa  apparent  resemblance  In  name,  iiieotiM 
with  Ekdm,  about  a  day's  Journey  from  BsilM.  1 
the  eMtem  dofm  of  the  Ubanos,  and  Ben  Ik  0 
cedm  of  BsUrraL   Banr  {Amot,  p.  234),  ia  snr 
anoe  with  the  Hohanmedan  tradition  that  oet  ^ 
four  terrestrial  paradises  was  in  th«  vallfr  Mn 
the  ranges  of  tbe  Li  ban  us  and  Anti-Ubamts,  is' 
dined  to  £svor  the  same  bypotheda.   Bst  Gr^ 
with  greater  ^ipearance  of  profaabQity,  poiand  ts  ll 
Paradiee  (Ilapaittooc,  fxvt)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  15)  x  £ 
locality  of  EdMi.   Tbe  rfllage  Jdwi  eUKoi^ 
lite  with  extensive  Tuina,  about  1|  hour  SXrfS 
lah,  near  tbe  Orantes,  but  now  a  paraAtt  »  ^ 
is  supposed  by  Dr.  Bobinson  {Later  Awff^- 
556)  to  mttk  the  site  of  the  ancient  Psisdim: 
his  suflseetion  is  approved  by  Mr.  Porter 
677),  but  doubted  by  Bitter  (£hft.  irii,  W^-* 
Again,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Beth-Edn 
other  than  Beit-Jfim,  "the  hoase  of  FuvUm-"  ■ 
far  to  the  south-weet  of  Damascus,  on  tbe  «*' 
dope  of  tbe  Hermon,  and  a  short  distance  tfm  V >^ 
It  stands  on  a  branch  of  tbe  ancient  Phu^, 
source  (Roeenmflllar,  BOLAU.  u,  291;  Bitnf-^ 
In  loc. ;  Porter,  Jaaioicas,  I,  811). 

Befh-eind  (HeK  Sestk-E'ted,  l^rT"  ^' 
<f  the  bindiiiff,  sc.  of  sheep;  Sept.  Ba3(t»>^< 
tnaieni;  Taigum  ttW  Mff^^  floee  4 1^! 

herd^  goAerimg),  die  imme  of  a  jdaca  DW 

being  the  "  ehearlng-honse"  at  the  ph  or  mJIT- 
of  which  the  forty-two  bretliren  of  AhazUb  w w 
by  Jehu  (2  Kings  x,  12, 14,  in  the  (bmwrrfvhki' 
corrences  it  is  fully  Bbth-E'ked-H  AHo'iii,hi«nS'^ 
addition  n-'s'lO,  ia^ReAm,',  tfUut  tkeplttrdt,  Si*  *  ' 
roiftivwyr  fat  which  no  eqai\-alent  appear*  ii  tbt 
Vers.).   ItJ|yiJ»t«eenjf»>s^wid  Saww.**^' 
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*  to  EsseUiu  and  Jerome  (jOnomaH.  s.  BoidoictO, 
t/Kxchad\  15  miles  from  tbe  town  of  Legio,  and  in 
9  plain  of  Eednelon.  It  is  donlitlesa  tba  BaUKad 
tieed  by  Robinson  (Jtmardut,  iO,  167)  on  the  odge 
**tli«  gnatiiI^n,"eMtof  JentajMidlontodonTan 
V«lde*s  Map  along  the  eoath  Cam  of  Ut  GUboa,  6| 
les  west  of  Belsan,  at  the  exact  dlatanoe  0n  Soman 
les^  Aom  Lejjnn  indicated  in  the  Onamattkon.  \ 

Beth'-el  (Heb.  BeyUt-Ef,  ^-n->$,  Aowe  ^  C«i ; 
M  bdswl ;  Sept  vtiaSLj  BaidqX ;  Jami^iu  [rd]  j 
irdi^U),<w'X4]Bird4^X*'>*iiam«ofoiwortwotowns. , 
1.  A  oty  of  central  Paleathte,  memorable  as  a  hfAy  | 
■e  from  early  timea.    Many  have  inferred  (from  { 
idg.  i,  2S,  26;  Joah.  xviU,  18)  that  it  was  tbe  aame  ; 
ace  originally  called  Lnz  {q.  v.),  bnt  from  other  pa»- 
.ges  it  sfipeam  that  they  were  different,  although 
mttgooos  (tM  below).   Of  the  origin  of  the  name 
ethel  diere  are  two  aeeomta  extant:  L  It  was  be- 
iOw«d  on  the  spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired 
y  ttm  nootnmal  vision  of  God  when  on  his  jonnny 
•om  faifl  btber's  boose  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife 
1  Hftran  (Gen.  ixviii,  19).  He  took  the  atone  which 
ad  aerred  for  his  pDkm  and  pnt  (DiS^)  it  for  a  pillar, 
od  anointed  it  witii  oil ;  and  he  "  cdled  the  name  of  | 
liai  {dace  (M^n  tlipa)  Bethel ;  bnt  the  name  of  'tho>  \ 
ity  C^'^Sh)  was  called  Lux  at  the  first."    The  ex-  j 
reeskm  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  account  is  cn- 1 
ions,  and  indicates  a  distinction  between  the  early ! 
.'anaantte  "ci^"  Lnz  and  the  "place,"  as  yet  a  mere 
indiatingnfahed  spot,  marked  only  by  the  "  stone"  or  : 
he  heap  (Joseph,  role  XtOmc  tnu^opovnivots)  erected 
<y  Jacob  to  eomnemorate  his  vwon.  2.  Bat,  accord- 
ng  to  the  other  accoont,  Brthel  rec^ved  its  name  on 
b«  occasion  of  a  blessing  bestowed  by  God  upon  Ja- 
-ob  after  his  return  from  Padan-anun,  at  which  time 
ilso  (according  to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel 
was  ^ven  him.    Here  again  Jacob  erects  (3S!')  a 
"  pillar  of  stone,"  which,  as  before,  he  an(rfnts  with 
)il  (Gen.  xxxt,  14,  \S).    The  key  of  this  stoiy  would 
Mem  to  be  the  &ct  of  God's  "  speaking"  with  Jacob. 
"  God  w«nt  up  from  him  in  tho  place  w^re  He  '  spake' 
with  him"— "  Jaoob  set  ap  a  pUlar  in  the  place  where 
He  *8pake'  wltii  him,"  and  "caUed  the  name  of  the 
place  where  God  spake  with  bim  Bethd."  Although 
these  two  narratiTsa  evidently  represent  distinct 
events,  yet,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 
iuBtancea.  la  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  the  latter  is 
but  a  renewal  of  tbe  original  transaction.   It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hosea,  in  the  only 
reference  which  the  Hebrew  Soiptnres  contain  to  this 
occurrence,  bad  evldentiy  tbe  second  of  the  two  nar- 
Tativee  before  him,  since  in  a  snmmaiy  of  the  lift  of 
Jacob  be  introdaceB  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs 
in  Genesis,  laying  flill  and  characteristic  stress  on  tbe 
key-word  of  the  story ;  "He  had  power  over  the  angel 
and  prevailed ;  be  wept  and  made  supplication  unto 
him ;  He  finud  him  In  Bethel,  and  there  He  jpobe  with 
ns,evenJ«bonh,GodofhoetB"(Hoe.xli,4,6).  Both 
these  accounts  agree  in  omitting  any  mention  of  town 
or  buildings  at  Bethel  at  tbat  early  period,  and  in  draw- 
ing a  mailed  distinction  between  the  "city"  of  Luz 
aud  the  consecrated  "place"  in  its  neighborhood 
(comp.  Gen.  xzxv,  7).    Even  in  the  ancient  chroni' 
cles  of  the  conquest  the  two  are  still  distinguished 
(Josh,  xri,  1,  S) ;  and  the  appropriation  of  tbe  name 
of  Bethel  to  the  city  appears  not  to  have  been  made 
till  yet  later,  when  it  was  taken  by  tbe  tribe  of 
Ephrsim,  after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more 
(Jndg.  i,  22-26).    If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a 
itikt  puaQel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah.  which  (ac- 
cofdug  to  the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received 
its  etmseeiation  when  Abnliam  ofibred  up  Isaac,  but 
iUd  wA  become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary  till  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  there  1^  Solomon.   See  Ho< 
UAH.  The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  Is  tbe  sub. 


Jeot  of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  eerved  as  the  pedp 
estal  for  the  ark,  where  it  survived  the  destmction  of 
tbe  Tonple  b|f  flw  Bomans,  and  was  resorted  to  by  the 
Jews  in  tbeb  lamentatkm  (Reland,  PtOatt.  p.  688). 

At  a  still  earlier  date,  according  to  Oen.  xii,  8,  the 
name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have  existed  at  this 
spot  even  before  tbe  arrival  of  Abram  in  Canaan :  he 
removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to  ** '  the'  mountain 
on  the  cast  of  Bethel,"  with  *'  Bethel  on  the  west  and 
Hal  on  flu  east."  Hate  he  bollt  an  altar;  and  hitiier 
be  retnmed  from  Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  sepaia- 
tion  (xifi,  8, 4).  In  these  passages,  bowevar,  the  name 
Boema  to  be  used  frolepHtx^y,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  Jaoob.  After  his  prosperous  return.  Bethel 
became  a  favorite  station  with  Jacob ;  here  he  built  an 
altar,,  buried  Debwah,  received  the  name  of  Israel  (fbr 
tbe  seoond  time),  and  promises  of  blessing ;  and  here 
also  he  accomplished  the  vow  which  be  had  made  on 
his  going  forth  (Gen.  xxxv,  ;  oomp.  xxxii,  S8, 
and  xxviii,  SO-32).  Althongh  not  a  town  in  those 
early  times,  at  the  conqnest  of  tbe  land  Bethel  (unless 
this  bo  a  different  place  [see  below})  is  mentioned  as  a 
royal  city  of  the  Canoanftes  (Josh,  xii,  16).  It  became 
a  bonndaiy  town  of  Benjamin  toward  Ephraim  (Joeh. 
xviii,  22)^  and  was  actually  conquered  by  the  latter 
tribe  from  the  CanamUtat  (Jndg.  i,  S2-S6).  In  the 
trooUed  tfanes  when  dien  was  no  king  In  brad.  It 
was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in  their  distress 
to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Jndg.  xx,  18,  81 ;  xxi,  2;  In 
the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated  "  house  of  God)." 
At  this  place,  already  consecrated  in  tbe  time  of  tike 
patriarchs,  the  ark  of  tbe  covenant  was,  apparenUy  for 
a  long  whDe,  depodted  [see  Ark],  and  probably  the 
tabernacle  also  (Jndg.  xx,  26;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  8), 
nnder  the  oha^  of  PhInehaB,ti>e  grandson  of  Asnm, 
with  an  altar  and  proper  appUaooes  for  the  offering  of 
bnmt-oSbdngs  and  peace-oSeringa  (xxi,  4);  and  the 
unwonted  mention  of  a  regular  rood  or  causeway  as 
existing  between  it  and  the  great  town  of  Sliechem  is 
doubtiess  an  indication  that  it  was  already  in  mnch 
repute.  It  was  also  one  ftf  tbe  places  at  which  Samuel 
held  In  rotation  hie  coort  of  Jnstiee  (1  Sam.  vil,  16). 
After  tbe  separation  of  tbe  kingdoms  Bethel  was  in- 
cluded in  that  of  Israel,  which  seems  to  show  tbat  al- 
though originally,  in  the  formal  dlstribntioa,  assigned 
to  Benjamin,  it  bad  been  actually  possessed  by  Ephraim 
in  right  of  conquest  from  the  Canaanitee,  a  fiict  tbat 
may  have  been  held  by  that  somewhat  nnscmpnlous 
tribe  as  determining  thw  rlf^  of  poHssdcm  to  a  place 
of  importance  dose  on  their  own  frontier.  Jeroboam 
made  It  the  southern  seat  (Dan  bdng  tbe  northern)  of 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calves ;  and  it  seems  to  luve 
been  the  chief  seat  of  that  worship  (1  Kings  xii,  28-^ ; 
xiil,  1).  The  choice  of  Bethel  was  probably  determined 
by  the  consideration  tbat  tbe  spot  was  already  sacred 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Isradites,  not  only  from  patri- 
archal consecration,  bat  from  the  more  r«ceDt  presence 
'of  the  aik;  whldi  might  seem  to  pdnt  It  oat  aa  a 
proper  seat  for  an  establishment  dcaigned  to  rival  that 
of  Jemsalem.  This  appropriation,  however,  complete- 
ly desecrated  Bethel  in  the  estimMion  of  the  orthodox 
Jews ;  and  the  prophets  name  It  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt — even  applying  to  it,  by  a  sort  of  jea  de  mot,  tbe 
name  of  Bbth-avbk  (hevte  oftMi)  instead  of  Beth-el 
(bonseofOod)(AmcsT,fi;  Hos.iv,16;  v,8;x,5,8). 
The  town  was  token  firom  Jeroboam  Abyah,  king 
of  Jadoh  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19) ;  but  it  again  reverted  to 
Israd  (2  Kings  x,  28),  behig  probably  recovered  by 
Baasha  (2  Cluon.  xvi,  1).  It  thou-  remains  unmen- 
tioned  fin*  a  long  period.  The  worship  of  Baal,  Intro- 
duced by  the  Pbcenidan  queen  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  ivi, 
81),  had  probably  aUenatad  public  ftvor  from  the  sim- 
ple erections  <rf  Jeroboam  to  more  gorgeous  shrines 
(2  Kings  X,  21, 22).  Samaria  bod  been  buQt  (1  Khigs 
xvi,  24),  and  Jezreel,  and  these  tUngsjfi1wt.lM.vaUI> 
tended  to  draw  pnblle  notice  IteOK^f  -'^< 
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of  Ae  kingdom.  It  ma  daring  this  period  that  Elijah 
vi«ited  Bathal,  and  that  we  baar  of  "sons  of  the 
prqihflts"  u  reddent  there  (2  Kings  ii,  2, 8),  two  facta 
apparently  hwonpntlUe  wiUi  the  active  exiatence  of 
the  calf-woraliip.  The  mention  of  the  bears  so  close  to 
the  town  (iii,  28,  25)  looks,  too,  as  if  the  neighborhood 
were  not  much  freqaeDl«d  at  that  time.  Bat  after  his 
destruction  of  the  Baal  worship  thronghoat  the  oonn- 
try,  Jeha  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  simpler  and 
more  national  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Bethel  cornea 
oDce  more  into  riew  (3  Kings  x,  39).  Under  tba  de- 
scendants of  this  king  the  and  tba  worship  mnat 
have  greatlj  Oonrfshed,  for  by  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
II,  the  great^grandsiHi  of  Jehu,  the  rude  village  was 
again  a  royal  residence  with  a  "  king's  honse"  (Amos 
vii,  13);  there  were  palaces  both  for  "winter"  and 
"summer,"  "great  houses"  and  "houses  of  ivoty" 
(ill,  Ifi),  and  a  very  hif^  degree  of  luxury  In  dress, 
ftimltnre,  and  living  (vi,  4-6).  The  one  original  altar 
was  now  accompanied  by  several  others  00, 14 ;  ii,  8) ; 
and  the  simple  "incense"  (tf  its  founder  had  developed 
into  the  "burnt-offerings"  and  " mea^flbitegs"  of 
"solemn  assemblies,"  with  the  ftagrant  **peaccM>Shr- 
isgs"  of  "  fist  beasu"  (v,  21,  22). 

Bethel  woa  the  soeue  of  ttie  paradoxical  tragedy  of 
the  inopbet  from  Judah,  who  denounced  the  divine 
vengeance  against  Jeroboam's  altar,  and  waa  after* 
ward  slain  by  a  Hon  for  dlsobejdog  the  Lord's  ii^anc- 
tions,  being  seduced  by  the  &1se  representatioos  of 
another  prophet  residing  there,  by  whom  his  remains 
were  interreid,  and  thus  both  were  eventually  preserved 
from  profiuiatlon  (1  Kings  xiii ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  lft-18). 
Josepbus  gives  the  name  of  the  prophet  tnm  Jndah  as 
JadM,  and  adds  an  eitended  account  of  ti»  character 
of  tiie  old  Betbelite  prophet  (AmL  viH,  9),  wbkh  he 
paints  in  the  darkest  hues  (see  Kltto's  Daify  ^bbJOtoL ; 
Fatrick's  and  Clarke's  Commait.,  ia  loc)  The  lion 
{iwbBbly  issued  from  the  grove  adjoining  Bethel  (comp. 
SKings  ii,  28, 24).  .(SMKeil,  Com.  on  JmA.  p.  180-182; 
Stiebntz,  De  projAeta  a  Uo»e  neetUo,  Hal.  1788). 

After  the  deaolation  of  tbe  notChem  kingdom  by  flu 
King  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an  aboda  of 
priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  colonists  "  how  to 
fear  JcJiovah,"  "the  God  of  tbe  land"  (2  Rings  xvii, 
28,  29).  The  buildings  remained  UU  all  traces  of  this 
illegal  worship  were  extirpated  by  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  who  thus  fulfilled  a  prophecy  made  to  Jeroboam 
860  yean  before  (2  Kioip  xiU,  1,  2;  xxiii,  15-18). 
The  place  was  stiU  io  existence  tbe  captivt^, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Benjamites  (Ezra  ii, 
28 ;  Neh,  vii,  8^  who  returned  to  their  native  place 
wldle  continuing  their  relations  with  Nehemiah  and 
the  restored  worship  (Neh.  xi,  31).  In  tbe  time  of  the 
Maccabees  Bethel  was  fortified  by  Bacchides  for  the 
King  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiii,  1,  18).  It  is  not 
named  in  tbe  New  Testament,  but  It  still  existed  and 
was  taken  by  Vespasian  (Josei^ns,  War,  Iv,  9,  9). 
Bethel  is  mentioned  1^  Eosetdns  and  Jerome  in  tbe 
Ontmuuticm  (s.  v.  Baiiiq\,  Bethel)  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Kchem. 

Bethel  aod  its  name  were  believed  to  have  perished 
until  within  these  few  years ;  yet  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  Protestant  missionaries  at  Jerusalem 
that  the  name  and  a  knowledge  of  tbe  i6tt  still  existed 
among  tbe  people  of  tbe  land.  Tbe  name  was  indeed 
|H«8erved  in  the  form  of  Bntin— the  Arabic  termina- 
tion m  for  the  Hebrew  ei  betuK  not  an  unosaal  change. 
Its  identiW'  with  Bethel  had  been  recognised  by  tbe 
Oriental  Christian  priests,  who  endeavored  to  bring 
into  use  the  Arabic  form  Beiiil,  as  being  nearer  to  the 
original ;  but  it  had  not  found  currency  beyond  the 
drde  of  thmr  influence.  The  situation  of  Beittn  cor- 
responds very  exactly  with  tbe  Intimatimis  aflbrded 
by  Eusebius  and  others,  the  distance  fhnn  Jwuealem 
being  8f  hours.  Tbe  ruins  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,"  and  consist  of  "very  many  foundations 
and  hair-Htunding  walls  of  houses  and  other  boikUngs.'.' 


"They  Ue  upon  tbe  ftontof  a  low  hUL  betweesbe 
beads  vt  two  hollow  m^rs,  wUdi  anile  and  nu  •(T 
into  tbe  main  vaUey  es>Siiweinlt"(BoliinioarAaMrclu. 
11,128,12$).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travaUensiBee  lis 
visit,  liaTe  remarked  oa  the  "stony"  nature  of  tiMSid  ! 
at  Bethel  as  perfectiy  In  keeping  wiUi  the  narratin  I 
of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  tbe  spot  little 
doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  tbe  localities  of  this  intcKstiBf 
place.  Tbe  round  mount  8.E.  of  Bethel  most  be  tbe 
"mountain"  on  wbicb  Alvam  built  tbe  altar,  andoe 
which  Im  and  Lot  stood  wimn  they  mada  tbor  diviain 
of  die  land  (Gen.  xll,  7;  xiii,  1(9.  It  is  etiU  tUcklv 
strewn  to  its  top  with  stones  fbrmed  by  natare  for  tl# 
biulding  of  an  "  altar"  or  sanctuary.  (See  Stanley,  Jfi- 
HoianJ/'afwf.  p.  217-223).  Tbe  spot  is  shut  in  by  high- 
er land  on  every  side.  Tbe  ruins  are  more  coozidcnble  ' 
than  those  of  a  "large  village,"  as  tbe  place  was  ia 
the  time  of  Jennne;  and  it  is  titereftae  Uhelj  t^  al- 
though tmnotioed  in  Uatory,  it  afterward  wVtved  asd 
waa  enlarged.  The  mined  cburcbee  upon  tbe  nte  and 
beyond  the  valley  evince  that  it  waa  a  place  of  impoit- 
aqce  even  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Betides  these, 
there  yet  remain  numerous  foundations  and  half-atand-  ' 
ing walls  (tfhoases  and otherbnlldings:  ontitehigfaeM 
part  are  the  miiM  «r  a  square  tower,  and  in  the  werteis 
valley  are  the  remains  of  one  of  tite  laq^  Tesnrvrtw 
in  the  Gonntiy,  being  814  feet  in  length  by  217  ie 
breadth.  The  bottom  is  now  a  green  grass-plat,  hsv- 
iug  in  it  two  living  springs  of  good  water.  (See  Sank- 
ett's  lUtalra.  of  Script,  p.  171-178). 

Professor  Robinson  (Biblioth.  Sae.  1848,  p.  456  sq.') 
thinks  that  Bethel  may  be  identical  with  tbe  Betk^r, 
not  far  fkom  Jerusalem,  where  tbe  revolt  under  Btr- 
coeheba  (q.  v.),  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  was  finally  ex- 
tinguished (Easeb.  Bi$t.  Ecc  iv,  S) ;  tbe  Betartm,  which 
lay  18  Roman  miles  fTora  Cnsarea  toward  Lydda  (/(n. 
AnL  p.  160),  and  differentiy  named  and  loeated  I7 
other  ancient  notices.  Thte  place,  he  shows,  is  once 
called  Belhd  (Jerome,  Comiutii.  in  Zach.  lU,  13);  mhA 
Bethel  is  once  called  Bethar  (Bonrdeaux  Pilgrim,  /rin.  : 
Hiavt.  p.  688).    See  Bethkb. 

2.  Atownin  the  soiUh  part  of  Judah(l  SBm.sxx.  I 
27,wh««theeallocatioD<tf  tiienamebded^vea^in^  I 
its  being  tiie  well-Jniown  Betltel;  many  ooples  of  tbe  1 
Sept.  read  BaiArav^,  i.  e.  Betluur).   Perhaps  the  same  I 
city  ia  denoted  in  Josh,  xii,  16 ;  bat  CMnp.  ch.  viii,  17. 
By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Jndah  and 
Simeon  (Josh,  xv,  SO ;  xix,  i ;  1  Chron.  v,  89, 30).  tbe 
place  appears  to  have  borne  also  the  names  of  CrasiL, 
B^THtL  (q.  v.),  and  BsTBtrBL. 

Betb'elite  (Heb.  Btythha-EU',  "'^Sn  n'*?;  Sept  : 
6  Bat^Xtrtfc),  A  designation  of  Hiel,  who  rebuilt  Jeii- 
cho,  and  experiesced  tbe  curse  pron<»mced  long  before  | 
(lKtaigsxvi,84);donbtle8saiiatiToofBethelinBa>-  1 
jamln.  | 

Beth-«'mek  (Heb.  BtytA  Xa-fmet,  T'l, 
hotue  of  the  vaUry;  Sept.  Bai^fus  t.  t.  Bou/u).  s  j 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Asbw,  apparendy  near  its  S.E.  | 
border  (Josh,  xix,  27).    Dr.  BoUBSon  fownd  a  vQlage  I 
called  A  nubai  about  ei^t  miles  N.E.  of  Akka  {t&BeA. 
S(Kra,  1853,  p.  121),  which  is  probably  the  place  in  I 
question,  although  he  su^^ests  that  tiie  above  t«xt 
seems  to  require  a  position  MUtb  of  the  "vallev  of 
Jiphtbab-*!"  or  Jefat  (LaltrBib.  SaeanAa,  p.  Mtt,  1« . 
Tbe  identification  pn^ioeed  by  Schwan  (MM.  p.  19fi 
with  the  modem  AuMca  (according  to  him  abo  no- 
ticed hi  the  Talmud),  12  miles  N.N.W.of  Safed,!)*!- 
togethsr  ont  of  tbe  n^ion  iiriUcated. 

Be'ther  (Heb.  Id.  ^I^)i  die  name  of  certain  i 
"mountains'*  mentioned  «ily  fat  Cant  0,  17.  Th>  ! 
word  means,  properly,  (fMsecfioa  (u  m  Gen.  v,  10; 
Jer.  xxxir.  IB,  19,  "  iSeoo") ;  the  mountains  of  Erther 
may  therefore  be  motmteMM  of  dif^mctiim,  of  teparattM, 
that  is,  mountains  cat  up,  divided  by  ravines,  etc. 
The  Sept  giveaj^  t^9i3>,iifftimg^'9^ii^  otkoSimt, 
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his  some.  Thej  ntty  be  tbe  same  witfa  those  ren- 
xt  ^*  monntaiDa  of  spices"  in  viii,  14,  from  the  growth 
reas  from  which  odorous  gnins  distilled.  See  Bitu- 
I. 

f  it  bo  tbe  name  of  a  place,  it  may  possibly  be  iden- 
X  with  the  Belher  wlien  tbe'  impostor  Barcocheba 

▼0  *^  OTercome  by  Hwlriaii  (see  the  Ze- 
!A  DobU,  cited  by  E^nmenger,  EMdeck.  JudaUh. 
S56),  a  strongly  fortified  dty  (see  Buxtor^  £«a^ 
Im.  coL  871,  where  the  Heb.  form  is  ^ven  in"<a, 
iher,  Cliald.  Gt^n^S,  BitAra;  the  correct  pointing 
Dg  perhaps  'V^'^a,  i.  e.  Baethar,  for  ^riTi'^a,  Bttk- 
r,  Lat.  Betker,  BiUr,  etc),  not  far  from  Jerusalem 
i^^THMx,  Easebius,  Zfiri.  £(;c/.  iv,  6).  For  the  his- 
y  of  the  campaign  at  this  place,  see  HOnter,  Jvd. 
•ifff.  §  20,  translated  under  the  title  "Jewish  War 
der  Adrian,"  in  tbe  BibBotheea  Sam^,  1848,  p.  898 
. ;  and  Rir  notices  of  the  place,  see  the  editw's  re- 
Lrks  appended  to  tbe  translation,  p.  456  sq.  The 
ality  is  thongbt  by  Dr.  Robinson  (^Laier  Bib,  Se- 
irdhet,  p.  266-271)  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
mjamite  Bethel  (q.  v.),  tbe  modem  Beittn ;  hat  Wil- 
ms {Holy  Gltf,  ii,  210)  and  Stewart  (Tent  and  Khaa, 

317),  apparently  with  better  reason,  fix  it  in  the 
esent  village  Bittir,  two  boors  W.S.W.  of  Jenisalem 
'an  de  VeJde,  Memoir,  p.  295).  This  latter  posiUon 
K>  leems  to  agree  with  that  of  a  Bether  (Bnid'vp.  i.  e. 
■ether,  v.  r.  Oqdqp)  mentioned  by  tbe  Sept  in  Josh, 
r,  59,  among  the  names  of  so  sdditional  group  of 
even  towns  near  Bethlehem,  In  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
,.  T.),  thought  by  some  to  have  acddentally  dropped 
om  the  Heb.  text  (see  Keil,  Comment.  In  loc.). 

Evidently  ^fi^nt  from  this  place  was  a  Betker 
rith  the  same  orthography)  mentioned  In  the  Talmud 
t  lying  four  Roman  miles  from  the  sea  (see  Reland, 
•tUast.  p.  689),  tbe  Betarum  (of  the  //».  Anton,  and 
^ierx>e.')  on  the  way  from  Cssarea  to  Antipatris ;  now 
rabably  the  village  of  Bonn,  about  1^  hour  south  of 
Laknn  (Scbwarz,  PaUet.  pw  144;  Van  de  Velde,  ife- 
>oir,  p.  295). 

Bethes'da  (Bt^SA,  for  Cbald.         ms,  iaiae 

f  Ike  mercg,  q.  d.  chsrity-boepital ;  or,  aeeordlng  to 

thera,  for  Chald.  !<7^9  '^'^3'        °f  ^  P'^^, 

f  water),  the  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank  (co\v;t/3i)- 

fpa,  i.  e.  swimming-pool),  with  five  "  porclies"  (orotic), 

ilote  upon  the  sheep-gate  or  "market"  (Itn  ry  irpo- 

loTKp— it  will  be  observed  that  the  word  "market" 

)  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John  v,  2).  The  porches — 
e.  cl<»stei«  or  colonnades — were  extensive  enough  to 

iccommodote  a  large  number  of  sick  and  infirm  people, 

irbosfl  Custom  it  was  to 

vdt  there  for  the  "  tronl)- 

ling  of  the  water."  One 

>f  these  invalids  is  re- 

MTdedto  hare  been  cured 

l)y  Christ  in  die  above 

passage,  where  also  we 

ue  told  that  an  aogcl 

want  down  at  a  certidn 

Hsson  into  the  pool  and 

tmhled  the  water,  and 

then  whoever  first  step- 

{led  in  was  made  whole. 

Tb«r«  teems  to  have  been 
no  special  medicinal  vir- 
tue In  the  water  itseU^  and 
only  he  who  first  stepped 
in  after  the  troubling  was 
healed.  It  may  i>e  re- 
marked tliat  the  evan- 
gelist, in  giving  the  ac- 
coqnt  of  ^e  descent  of 
the  aagel  into  the  pool 
aadtke  alftela  fiiUovlng, 
does  not  senn  to  do  any 


more  than  state  the  popolar  legend  as  he  found  it, 
without  vouching  for  its  truth,  ese^t  m  fiv  as  It  ex- 
plained the  invalid's  presence  there. 

EnsaUns  and  Jenime— tbon^  onfortonatdy  they 
give  no  clew  to  the  sttnation  of  Bethesda— describe  it 
in  the  Ommait&eim  (s.  v.  Bi^^odd,  Betheeda)  as  exist- 
ing in  thdr  time  as  two  pools,  the  one  supplied  by  tbe 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  tbe  other  was  of  a 
reddish  color,  due,  as  the  tnldition  then  ran,  to  the 
fact  that  tbe  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  anciently  wash- 
ed there  before  ofibilng,  on  which  account  the  pool 
was  also  called  "tbe  Sheep-pool"  (Pecualis,  IIpo- 
/3arunj).  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Ligbtfbot 
OS  this  view,  in  his  Exerdi.  on  St.  John,  v,  2.  Euse- 
blns's  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  (A.D.  888),  who  mentions  in  his  Itinerary 
"  twin  fish-pools,  having  five  porches,  which  are  called 
Bethsaida"  (quoted  in  Barclay,  p.  299).  The  large 
reservoir  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Bn-k^  Jgrail, 
within  the  walls  <tf  tbe  city,  close  by  tin  St.  Stei^ien's 
gate,  and  under  the  north-east  wall  of  tbe  Haiam  area, 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  modem  representa- 
tive of  Bethesda.  This  tradition  reaches  hack  cer- 
tainly to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  A.D.  1102,  who  mentions 
it  nnder  the  name  of  Bettisaida  (Early  TYav,  p.  41).  It 
is  also  named  in  the  diet  de  Jhennhm,  A.D.  1187 
(aact,  vil),  and  in  more  modem  times  \tf  Maundrell 
and  all  the  late  travellers.  The  potd  measures  860 
feet  in  lengtii,  180  feet  in  breadth,  and  76  in  depth  to 
the  bottom,  besides  the  rubbish  which  has  accumu'- 
lated  in  it  for  ages.  Although  it  has  been  dry  for 
above  two  centuries,  it  was  once  evidently  used  as  a 
reservoir,  for  the  sides  internally  have  been  cased  over 
with  smstl  stones,  and  these  aRain  covered  with  plas- 
ter ;  bat  the  workmanship  of  these  adiUtioos  Is  ctyrse, 
and  heara  no  spedal  marks  of  mtiqnity.  The  west 
end  is  built  ap  like  the  rest,  except  at  the  sooflt-west 
comer,  where  two  lofty  arched  vaults  extended  west- 
ward, side  by  side,  under  the  houses  tliat  now  cover 
this  part.  Dr.  Robinson  was  able  to  trace  the  contin- 
uation of  the  work  in  this  direction  under  one  of  these 
vaults  for  100  feet,  and  it  seemed  to  extend  much 
fittther.  This  gives  tbe  whole  a  length  <tf  160  feet, 
equal  to  one  half  of  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  sacred  en- 
closure under  which  It  lies,  Hr.  Wolcott,  writins 
since,  says,-*'  The  southern  vault  extends  180  feet,  and 
the  other  apparently  the  same.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  former  was  an  opening  for  drawing  up  water. 
Tlte  vaults  are  stuccoed"  (Bibiiotkeca  Sacra,  1648,  p. 
88).  It  would  aeun  as  if  the  deep  reservoir  formerly 
extended  farther  westward  In  this  part,  and  that  these 
vaults  were  buUt  np  In  and  over  ft  In  order  to  support 
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the  itrDctnru  abore.  Dr.  BoUnaon  eonsidns  U  prob- 
ftb)«  that  tbiM  excavrntion  wu  uiaeatl;  cairied  qtdta 
thnmgh  the  ridge  of  BeMtba,  along  the  nwtbmi  ride 
ot  Antonia  to  its  N.W.  comer,  tbus^^n-mM^  tie  detp 
trmck  tduch  a^aavttd  tie  /ortreu from  Qw  ai^atemt  AUl 
iBib.  BeMorcha,  1,  488,  434).  The  little  that  can  be 
said  on  the  anbjoct,  however,  goet  nearly  as  innch  to 
conflrm  u  to  inralidate  the  traditionary  IdeDtiAcation. 
(1)  On  the  one  hand,  the  moat  probable  poaititMt  of  the 
^eep^ate  is  at  tbe  eaat  part  of  the  ct^.  See  Shsbp- 
OATB.  On  the  other  band,  the  Birket  ItraU  exhiUta 
Done  of  the  mute  vfakh  appear  to  bavQ  dirtinguiihed 
the  water  of  Betheeda  in  the  record*  of  the  EvangeliBt 
and  of  Eosebius ;  it  certainly  is  ndtber  pentagon^  aor 
double.  (2)  The  constraction  of  the  Birhtk  U  such 
as  to  show  that  It  was  originally  a  water-reservoir, 
and  nottiie  moatof  a  fbrtress.  See  JcRti8ALE3C.  (8) 
Tbore  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  name  at  given  by  EoMluas,  Becatha,  and  that  of 
tbe  norUi-east  sobtirb  of  th«  ctey  at  the  tinie  of  the 
Gospel  history— Bezetba  (q.  v.).  (4)  There  is  the 
difficult  that  if  the  Birhet  ItntU  be  not  Betheeda, 
which  of  the  ancient  "  pools"  does  it  repreeent  ?  On 
tbe  whole,  however,  tbe  moat  jsobable  identification  of 
the  ancient  Betheeda  Is  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  0< 
who  suggests  the  "  fomitaiii  of  the  Virgin,"  in  tbe  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool  of 
Siloanu  In  favor  of  this  are  its  utnalion,  supposing 
the  ehee|>fste  to  be  at  tbe  south-east  of  tbe  city,  as 
Lightfoot,  Bobinaon,  and  others  suppose,  and  the  strance 
Intermittent  "troubling  of  the  water"  canaed  by  tbe 
periodical  ebbing  and  fiowing  of  the  supply.  Against 
it  are  the  cmflned  size  of  the  pool,  and  tbe  diffloil^of 
finding  room  tot  the  five  stMB.  (Sea  Baid^'a  de- 
tdled  acoonnt,  CUgoftht  Qreat  Smg,  p.  and 
Sib,  6.)   See  Jebosalem  . 

For  rabbinical  allusions  to  this  subject,  see  light- 
foot,  in  loc  Joh, ;  for  a  dlscusrion  of  the  medical  qual- 
ities of  the  water,  see  Bartbotln,  De  paralgtie.  N.  T.  p. 
8M;  Mead,  Mtd.  Sacr.  c.  6;  Witrius,  MuotU.  ii,  249 
sq. ;  D'Ontrein,  in  the  BibUath.  Brem.  i,  697  iq. ;  Bus, 
Barmom.  Eway.  i,  680 ;  Eschenbach,  Scripta  Med.  SOI. 
p.  60  sq. ;  Stiebrlx,  Anpitatta  Betht.  ccUidis  aqmt  mw- 
faerorj  queat  (HaL  17^);  Reis,  JotejAi  tOmtiim  ev. 
historia  nm  noxtmii  (Altotf.  1780),  p.  17  sq. ;  Bicbter, 
Ih  balneo  tmwudi  (In  his  Dinerl.  Mtd.  Gott.  1776,  p. 
107);  Schnlze,lDthe£eWM«enii.AU(»M«.ii,1468q.; 
Jnngmatlter,  Selketda  hand  babtetm  mimate  (Oryph. 
1766) ;  on  the  miracle,  tteatisea  are  by  Haranberg  (In 
■the  BAL  Brem,  I,  vi,  p.  62  sq.),  Olearias  (Ups.  1706), 
Zleblcb  (Geri.  1768),  Schelgvig  (Oedan.  1681,  1701); 
also  general  treatises,  De  pi»dna  Betkeada,  by  Arnold 
(Jen.  1661),  Frischmntb  (Jen.  1661),  Hottinger  (Tigur. 
1706),  Sommellus  (Lund.  1767),  Wendeler  (Titeb. 
1676).  The  place  has  been  described  more  or  less 
fully  t>y  nearly  every  traveller  In  Jerusalem.  (See 
especially  De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  il,  244  sq.) 

Beth-6'sel  (Heb.  Beyth  ia-E'ltd,  ^;tMn  T\^^  home 
of  the  firm  root,  i.  e.  fixed  dwelling;  Sept.  truulates 
olicoc  ix6fitw>i  avrijc,  "peighboring  bouse,"  as  in  our 
margin),  a  town  in  Jndca,  mentioned  Slic.  t,  11,  where 
there  Is  an  aUuslon  to  the  above  e^mology.  Ephraem 
Syrus  understands  a  place  near  Samaria ;  but  Uie  con- 
text seems  to  locate  it  In  tlie  Philistine  plain,  perhaps 
at  tbe  modem  Beit-Affa  (Robinson,  Sesearchei,  il,  36i9, 
note),  6^  miles  S.E.  of  Ashdod  (Van  de  Velde's  Jfap). 

Beth-ga'dar  (Heb.  Beyth-Gader^,  *nyrfl3,,Jumie 
o/tbe  unfl;  Sept  Boi^ffwp  t.  r.  Bi^ttwp),  a  place 
ill  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  Hareph  is  named  as 
"  &tber"  or  founder  (I  Cbron.  ii,  51) ;  apparently  tbe 
same  with  the  Geder  (q.  v.)  of  Jonb.  xii,  IS,  and  prob- 
ably identical  also  with  theGEi>oR(q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xix, 
68,  as  it  seems  (from  the  associated  names)  to  have 
been  in  the  mountains. 

Betlx-ga'mul  (Heb.  Begth  Gamul',  i^Hl  ^"2, 


AoBseq/'thetPflaaed^orpoeaiHy  Juaiur  JIuml';  i^a.ji^ 
VaijuuX  T.  r.  Va/uAa), »  dty,  apparentiy  im  Ae  *rpk 
country"  of  Hoab,  deoomieed  by  tiu  iwuyhtt  {Ic 
xlviii,  28).  Dr.  Smith  anggesta  iBOHeai  Bam^ 
iii,  Append,  p.  l&S)  that  it  is  tba  modem  C^M 
a  rained  site  on  the  road  (south  according  to  hat* 
hardt,  p.  106)  from  Busrah  to  Dera  Qua  Edrei); 
is  probably  correct,  although  it  is  '*t*™T*  to  bAr' 
that  M oab  ever  extended  so  bn  north.    See  Bocuk 

Beth^gaiL   See  BETB-aAcoAir. 

Beth-gU'gal  (Heb.  Brytk  ha^i^,  n 
Aoase  o/f\e  GUffcd;  Sept  omits,  bat  aozne  cofsskr- 
Bat^aXyaX  v.  r.  Bif^ayytAyaXy,  a  place  &wb  vlan 
the  inhabitants  gathered  to  jeroaalnn  fcr  tlie  fai^ 
of  celebrating  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  walls  on  iht  ittr. 
trim  Babylon  (Neb.  xU,  29,  when  tb*  nsM  b  Bv^ 
lated  "boose  of  Gilgal);"  donbUca  tba  Me  tk- 
where  called  simply  GnoAi.  (q.  ▼,),  jutaMy  tks 
near  Bethel  (2  Kinga  U,  2). 

Bettl-hBC'oraam  (Heb.  BtfA  iai^^rm,  r: 
O'ysn,  houM  of  tke  meyonf;  Sept  Btt/baxxV*^  C^  - 
Bri^ayyaptft,  Bijiayyafit^ii]  and  Bai^axaffia  [t.: 
B^^axop,  Bri^axopf^^  a  [dace  in  tb«  tribe  of  Ja^ 
not  far  firom  Jerasalem  (Neh.  iii,  14),  wboe  tha  tS' 
dren  of  Benjamin  were  to  set  i^  a  beacon  whtn  th; 
blew  the  trumpet  of  warning  at  Tefcoa  agmiut  At  b- 
vading  army  of  Babylonians  (Jer.  vi,  1).  Frooi  tlwa>- 
tice  in  Nehemiah,  it  appears  that  ttte  town,  like  afc< 
other  places,  was  diatingnished  by  the  Fn''*^'^''^  ^ 
it  of  the  word  pHei  Q^^,  Antfa.  Yw.  *'pat"X  o. 
that  it  had  Oan  »  **nilat"  O*?)*  Aceodii^  t»  1^ 
rome  (^CammeiO,  In  loc.  39t.\  tbne  ma  «  wOIage  as- 
ed  Bedkac^arma,  sHoated  on  a  monntain  betwem  Jgv 
s^em  and  Ttkoa.  The  name  also  occnn  in  the  Ti- 
mud  (^«IUa  ii,  7;  MiddodL  iii,  4>  as  belong  t« . 
valley  containing  a  quany.  Henee  Pocotte  {Ecf. 
H,  42)  sti^«ets  that  this  was  the  fortress  Bavia* 
(BpMww  or  'Hf>(;i^fu»>),  founded  by  Herod  tbe  Gmi 
(Joaephna,  Ant.  xvi,  2,  1 ;  War,  i,  IS,  8 ;  SI,  Iff),  aci 
where  be  died  (Joeephns,  Ant.  xvii,  8,  tS),  hta»^ 
stadia  fronr  Jericho  (Joeephns,  War,  i,  39,  6 ;  «vif  e, 
8,  6),  and  identical  with  the  modem  ^'Franh  S<o- 
taln,"  or  JeM  Ftovidii  (^'gjcott,  in  tbe  BUiidn 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  69, 70);  but  this  is  deraed  by  fUtm-  j 
son  (AsMorcAes,  Ii,  174),  aJtJnagfa  aiBnoed  bv  ITBsra  I 
(I^mdf  o/Bi(fe,  i,  8WX  Booar  (JfuMm  to  y«e^  p.  «7i 
Stanley  (I^Mi  amd  Palett.  p.  1C8>  164),  aad  Ta 
Velde  {Narrative,  ii,  89).    See  Hbkoihom. 

Beth-bacotfem  (i.  e.  Betii-Kenan>  appear*  abatok 
identical  with  Car  km  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  towns  adU 
in  the  Sept.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Joeh.  xv,  69.  ai  ia 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  DeAMm 

Beth'-haggan  (Heb.  BejrtA-kag-Cam',  "^n 
AouM  of  the  garden;  Sept.  BatQyav;  AutluTers. 
garden-house, "  2  Kings  is,  27),  one  of  the  spots  whai 
marked  the  Sight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jefao.  It  is  do^E- 
less  the  same  place  as  Ek-gak^usi  (q.  v.)  of  Imsc^j 
(Josh,  xix,  21),  "  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modera  Jsk 
on  the  direct  road  from  Samaria  northward,  and  «m- 
looklng  the  great  plain  (Stanley,  Paieat.  p.  3*3,  vauy 

Beth-hanan.  See  Elok>bbth-haxa:c. 
Beth-ha'nm  (Heb.  Beytk  Banm',  1^  r%  t 
Taiiation  of  Beth-Baram;  Sept  ^  Bai^apdc),  raw  J 
the  fenced  cities"  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  *'  bnik"  br 
the  Gadites  (Sum.  xxxii,  36).  It  is  named  wiA  Bi^ 
nimiah,  and  therefore  Is  no  doubt  the  same  plsce  at 

I  Beth-aram  (q.  v.),  accurately  Beth-harsm  (Josh.  xS. 

I  27).    The  name  i«  not  fonnd  in  the  lists  of  tlM  ten.' 

1  of  Moab  in  Isaiah  (xv,  x\*i),  Jeremiah  (xlviu),  ui 
Ezekiel  (xxv,  9). 

Beth-hog'la  (Josh,  xv,  6)  or  Beth-boglab 
thoogh  Jeroiileij;t?»eM«lJajcrkJ^j*4tta^  when  h 
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;a.te8  th&t  BHoffla  was  throe  mUea  from  Jericho  and 
*-o  from  the  Jordaii}  gives  another  interpretadoD, 
•etc*  ^m',  reading  the  name  nbs?  P'^S,  and  connect- 
tg  it  wiQi  the  fnneral  races  or  dances  at  the  moum- 
for  Jacob  [see  At Al>3;  Sept.  BriSayXav.  T-BatOayi- 
atift,  htOtytu^,  BoiftiAayd),  a  pUce  on  the  border  of 
udab  (Joeh.  xv,  8)  and  of  Benjamin  (xviti,  19),  to 
rhicli  latter  tribe  it  vas  reckoned  as  belonging  (xviii, 

I)  .  Knsebius  and  Jerome  speak  (^OnoTitatt.  «.  v. 
t^oXai/i,  Bethagh)  ot  two  villages  of  tltis  name,  but 
hey  assign  them  both  to  the  Tlcinit7  of  Gaza.  Jose- 
tfaos  C^ia.  xiii,  1, 6)  reads  Beihaffla  {Bt^aKaya,  donbt- 
888  for  BifSaroXiO  instead  of  the  ^thbahi  (q.  t.)  of 
.  Blacc.  is,  62.  Dr.  BoUnson  fimnd  a  ruined  site, 
lonbtless  the  same,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kw^Htyla, 
wenty  minntes  S.W.  by  W.  of  a  fine  spring  in  this 
egion  called  by  the  same  name  (Ain-Hajla),  although 
le  saw  no  ruins  at  the  spring  itself  (.ReMorcAef,  ii,  266). 
ft  was  also  visited  by  M.  de  Sanlcy,  who  states  that  be 
licked  up  large  cubes  of  primitive  mosaic  at  the  place, 
indicating,  in  his  oirinion,  the  existence  of  a  Biblical 
^ty  in  this  ndghbivbood  (NarroHM,  U,  86);  comp. 
Wilson,  XoMb^BOfeifl,  15;  Sehwan,  Aifeif.  p.  94. 

Beth-ho'ron  (Hab.  Beyth  Chortm',  yi-in  n^a  or 

yrin  n^a,  once  [l  Kings  ii,  17]  "pTi  in  Chron. 
fully  yi'^in  n^a,  ioaie  a/'the  hMm;  Sept.  Brj^iaput) 
or  Batdtopwv;  Batdwpw,  Boidwpa,  and  Bt^wpov),  the 
name  of  two  towns  or  villages  (2  Chron.  viii,  6),  an 
"  npper"  Oiiisn)  and  a  "nether"  Oi^PHBn)  (Josh, 
xvi,  3,  6  J  1  Chron.  vii,  24),  on  the  road  (2  6hron.  xxv, 
13 ;  Jam  iv,  4)  from  Glbeon  to  A»kah  (Josh,  x,  10, 

II)  and  the  PhlUstlne  Kain  a  Sam.  xlil,  18;  1  Hace. 
iii,  24).  BeO-honm  lay  on  the  botmdBiy-llne  between 
Scnjamin  and  Ephrahn  (Joeh.  xvi,  8,  6,  and  xviii,  18, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh,  xxi,  22 ;  1  Chix>n. 
vii,  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh,  xxi,  22 ; 
1  Chron.  vi,  68  [58]).  In  a  remarkable  fragment  of 
early  histoiy  (1  Chron.  vii,  24)  we  are  told  that  both 
the  appar  uid  lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of 
Ephrahn,  Sherah,  who  in  the  .present  state  of  the  pas- 
s^  iH>pears  as  a  granddangbtorof  thefonnder  <rfher 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great  lead- 
er with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely  connected. 
NetSer  Beth^wntn  lay  hi  the  N.W.  comer  of  BenU- 
min;  and  between  the  two  places  was  a  pass  called 
both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Betb-horon,  leading 
from  the  region  of  Qibeon  (el-Jib)  down  to  the  western 
phdn  (Jodi.  XTiii,  18, 14;  x,  10,  11;  1  Haec.  ill,  16^ 

Down  tUs  pass  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
were  driven  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  11;  Ecclns.  xlvi,  6). 
The  uj^  and  lower  towns  were  both  fortified  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  17  j  2  Chron.  viii,  5),  At  one  of 
them  Nicanor  was  attacked  by  Judas  Maccabteus ;  and 
it  was  afterward  fortified  by  Baccbides  (1  Mace,  vii, 
89  sq.;  iz,  U;  Josephns,  AmL  zii,  10,  6 ;  xiii,  1,  8). 
Cestins  Oallos,  the  Bom  on  prooonsnl  of  Syria,  in  Us 
march  from  Cmatea  to  Jerusalem,  after  having  bum- 
6d  Lydda,  ascended  the  mountain  by  Beth-horon  and 
encamped  near  Gibeon  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  19, 1) ;  and  it 
was  near  this  place  that  his  army  was  totally  cut  up 
(Joseph.  ITar,  ii,  19,  8  and  9).  In  the  time  of  Euse- 
bios  and  JeniiBe  (flnomtut.  s.  v.  Bir^dopuv,  Bethoron) 
the  two  Bsth-horana  were  atnall  villages,  the  npper 
Beth-horon  Iieing  12  Roman  miles  from  Jenualm; 
Mcording  to  JosejAos  (cemp.  War,  ii,  12,  8,  with  AitL 
XX,  4, 4)  it  was  100  stadia  from  thence,  and  60  stadia 
from  Gibeon.  From  the  time  of  Jerome  (^EpU.  Paul. 
8)  the  place  appears  to  have  t>een  unnoticed  till  1801, 
when  Dr.  K  D.  Clarke  recognised  It  in  the  present 
SeiUFr  (rrowfti,  voL  i,  pt  ii,  p.  628) ;  after  which  it 
•Ppears  to  have  nmained  nnvisited  tUl  1888,  when  the 
«T.  J.  Paxton,  and,  a  ftw  days  after,  Dr.  Boblnson 
■nived  at  the  place.  The  Lower  Beit-Ur  is  upon  the 
top  of  a  low  ridge,  which  Is  separated  by  a  wady,  or 
unow  valley,  from  Uie  fiMt  of  the  ■n^>nntajn  apon 


which  the  Upper  Beit-Ur  stands.  Both  are  now  in- 
habited vlllagee.  The  lower  is  very  small,  but  foan- 
dationa  of  largo  stones  indicate  an  ancient  site — doubt- 
less that  of  the  Nether  BetlHiaron.  TheUpperBdt- 
Ur  is  likewise  small,  bat  also  exhlUts  traces  of  ancient 
walls  and  foundations.  In  the  steep  ascent  to  it  the 
rock  is  in  some  parts  cnt  away  and  the  path  Cranned 
into  steps^  indicating  an  ancient  road.  On  the  first 
ofihet  or  step  of  the  ascent  are  foandations  of  huge 
stones,  the  remains  perhaps  <iS  a  castle  that  once  guard- 
ed the  pase.  It  Is  remaAaMe  that  the  places  are  still 
distii^oisfaed  as  Beit-Ur  d-Foka  (the  Upper),  and 
Beit-Ur  el-Tahia  (the  Lower),  and  there  can  be  no 
question  &at  they  represent  ttie  Upper  and  Lower 
Betb-horon.  "In  the  name,"  remarks  Dr.  Robinson 
(iii,  59),  "we  find  the  rather  unusoal  change  from  one 
harsh  Hebrew  guttural  to  one  still  deeper  and  more 
tenacious  in  Arabic ;  in  all  other  respects  the  name, 
position,  and  other  circumstances  agree"  (compare 
Schwarz,  Paktt.  p.  140, 14^    See  Gibbok. 

The  importance  of  the  ned  on  which  the  two  Beth- 
horons  are  ritnated,  the  m^n  approach  to  the  interior 
of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on  both  sides 
of  Palestine — Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the  west,  Moab 
and  Ammon  on  the  east — at  once  explains  and  justifies 
the  fluent  fortification  of  these  towns  at  different 
periods  of  the  histoiy  (1  Kipgs  ix,  17;  S  Chtoo.  vltl, 
6;  lMac.ix,60;  Judith  iv,  4, 6).  Tlte  road  Is  BtUl  the 
direct  one  fh>m  .the  ute  which  must  have  been  Gibeon 
(el-Jib),  and  from  Michmash  (Mfikhmas)  to  the  Phi- 
listine  plain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antipattis  (Joseph. 
IPar,  ii,  19, 9)  on  the  other.  On  the  mountain  which 
lies  to  the  southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  pre- 
served the  name  (YalS)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely 
connected  with  Uie  proudest  memories  of  Beth-boron ; 
and  Uie  long  ■*  descent"  between  the  two  remains  uHrI- 
tered  from  irbat  it  was  on  that  great  day,  "  vhldi  was 
like  no  day  before  or  after  it."  FMm  Gibeon  to  the  Up- 
per Beth-horon  is  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  of  broken 
ascent  and  descent.  The  ascent,  however,  predomi- 
nates, and  this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  "  going  up" 
to  Beth-h(m>n  which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's 
pursuit  With  the  upper  village  the  descent  com- 
mences; theroadroughanddiffienltevenAwthemonn- 
tain-patbsofPalestuie;  now oversheetsofsmootb rock 
flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  city  pavement ;  now  over 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata;  and  now 
among  the  loose  rectangular  stones  so  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There  are  in  many  places 
steps  cnt,  and  other  marks  of  the  path  having  been 
artificially  improved.  But,  though  rough,  the  way  can 
hardly  be  called  "  predpitons ;"  still  1ms  b  It  a  ravine 
(StaiUey,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along 
the  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-shed  dividing  wadys  on 
either  band.  After  about  three  miles  of  this  descent, 
a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village  standing  on  Its 
hillock — the  last  outpost  of  the  Benjamite  hills,  and 
characterised  by  the  date-palm  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
village  mosque.  A  short  and  sharp  fkll  below  the 
village,  a  ftw  undulations,  and  the  road  ia  among  the 
dura  of  the  great  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon.  This 
rough  descent  {rom  the  upper  to  the  lower  BeU-Ur  Is 
the  "  going  down  to  Beth-horon"  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
Standing  on  the  high  ground  of  the  upper  village,  and 
overlooking  the  wUid  scene,  we  may  fael  assured  that 
It  was  over  this  rough  path  Uiat  the  Canaanites  fled 
to  their  native  lowlands.  This  road,  still,  as  in  andent 
times,  "the  great  road  of  commnidcation  and  heavy 
transport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast"  (Rob- 
inson, iii,  61),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct, 
known  as  the  "  Jaffia  road,"  is  now  used  by  travellers 
with  light  baggage,  leaves  the  m^n  north  road  at 
Tuleil  el-Ful,  3^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due  west  of 
Jericho.  Bending  slightiy  to  the  north,  it  runs  by 
the  modem  village  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient  Gibeon,  and 
then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a  direct  Unja  Am 
west  to  Jinun  (Ginuo)  and^Llidd(<Ei7«cftyi£'^iPh 
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it  parts  into  three,  diverging  north  to  Caphar-Sabft 
(Antipatris),  math  to  Guk,  and  irest  to  Jafik  (Joppa). 

Beth-Jesh'imoth  or  (a«  it  is  lees  correctly  Angti- ', 
cized  in  Num.  xxxtii,  49)  Beth-jes'lmoth  (Ueb. , 
Biyth  ha-YoAimolk',  H^^a'^Cj^n  H'^S  [in  Num.  zxzUi,  [ 
49,  ni3B''n  n-'a],  koiue  of  the  vaia;  Sept.  Affi^iiw 
[t.  r.  Ai'at/uudl       Btrdoffi^uu^  In  Joeh.  xiii,  20,  and 
hi^utaifuivA  [t.  r.  'latn/ioud,  B^j^affi/iotid]  in  Ezek. ' 
XXV,  9),  a  town  or  place  not  fax  east  of  Jordan,  near  ; 
Abel-Shitthn,  in  the  '*  deaerts"  (Pb'i3>)  of  Moab—that 
is,  on  the  lower  level  at  the  south  eiul  of  the  Jordan 
Tall^  (Num.  xxzUI,  49)— and  named  wiA  Ashdoth- 
pisgah  and  Betb-peor.    It  was  one  of  die  limits  <rfthe 
encampiDeot  of  Israel  before  croeaing  the  Jordan.  It 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Sihon,  long  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh,  xii,  8),  and  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiti, 
20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and  form< 
ed  one  of  the  cities  which  were  "the  ^ory  of  the  conn^j 
try"  (Ezek.  xxt,  9),    According  to  Easebius  and  Je- 
rome iOnOMtut,  B.  T.  Bi}da0(/jov§,  Betbsimntb)  it  was 
still  called  by  the  same  name  (run-oi  r^c  'l<r/io^.  Do- 1 
mttf  /nniWA),  being  "opposite  Jericho,  10  mileB  to  the  i 
•onth,  near  the  Dead  Sm,"  meaning  apparently  south- ; 
east,  and  across  the  Jordan.    It  Is  evidently  the  Beti- 
vMh  (Br)(Ti/iu>&)  captured  by  Fhcidua,  the  general  of 
Vespasian  (Josephna,  ITar,  It,  7,  6).    Schware  (/W- 
m.  p.  ?28)  states  that  there  are  stUl  "the  ruins  of  a 
Bdh-Jitimtah  situated  on  the  north -eastemiDool  pdnt 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mUe  from  the  Jordan;"  a  lo- 
cality which,  ahhoni^  reported  by  no  other  traveUer, 
cannot  be  &r  from  correct  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p. 
296). 

Beth-Joftb.   See  Ataboth  (betbJoab). 

Beth-IeSph'nh  (Heb.  Besth  le-Aphndi',  n*^a 
n^^yb,  home  [to,  I «.]  of  the  fixum;  Sept.  and  Viilg. 
islsely  translate  oIkoq  xard  yfAwra  vu&v,  domut  ptU- 
verit;  Aoth.  Vers,  "bouse  of  Aphrah'7,  a  {dace named 
(only  in  Mic.  1,  10,  where  there  li  evidently  a  play 
Dpon  the  word  as  if  for  1(9,  dwf)  fn  connection  wiOi 
other  places  of  the  Philistine  coast  (e.  g.  Oath,  Accho 
["weep  ye"],  Saphir,  etc.),  and  not  to  be  confounded . 
(as  by  Henderson,  in  loc.,  after  Gesenius  and  Winer) 
with  the  Benjamite  Ophrah  (Josh,  xviii,  28),  but  prob- 1 
ably  identical  with  the  present  village  Beii-Affa,  6 
miks  south-east  of  Ashdod  (Robinson's  Retearc/ut,  ii,  > 
869  note ;  Van  de  Velde,  Map). 

Beth-leb'a5th(Heb.5fyrtZ<6o«A',ni«2^  P-^a,  | 
hoim  of  lionetHt,  SepU  Btf^XifSabiQ  v.  r.  BaiSta\l36^  I 
and  Ba^ofHoS'),  a  town  In  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Jorit.  I 
xix,  6),  and  therefbre  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xv,  fS,  where  it  la  called  simply  Lebaoth  [q.  v.]),  j 
probably  in  the  wild  country  to  which  its  name  bears  ' 
witness.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chron.  iv,  81,  the 
name  is  given  JBeth-birei.  Reland  (Palast.  p.  648)  ; 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  the  "toporchy  of  < 
Belhleptephs"  (BiiXtjimi^tSw),  mentioned  by  Jose-i 
phns  ( IVar,  iv,  8, 1)  and  Fliny  (BetleptepheM,  v,  1ft), ! 
south  of  Jerusalem ;  but  this  is  hardly  probaUe  (see 
niso  the  impmbaUe  surmise  of  Kerb  in  Jahn's  JaArb.  i 
/.  PhiloL  iv,  114  aq.).  { 

Beth'-lelwin  (Heb.  Btj/lh-Le'chem,  Dtl^-ma,  > 
houe  of  tread,  perb.  from  the  fertility  ot  the  region ; ' 
Sept  uid  N.  T.  BqdXH/t  fbat  v.  r.  haiSFftay  In  Josh.  1 
xix,  13 ;  BiiXtifi  in  Ezra  U,  31 ;  Bai3aXi/i  in  Neh.  vH,  I 
26];  Josephua,  B^Xf/ia;  Steph.  Byz.  Bip-\tpa^,  the; 
name  of  two  places. 

X.  One  of  the  towns  in  I^lestine,  already  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country, 
when  its  name  was  Efhrath  or  Ephbatah  (see  Gen. 
xxzv,  16;  xlviii,  7;  Sept.  at  Joeh.  xv,  SV),  which 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the 
dtj'  itself,  but  also  of  the  surrounding  regkm ;  its  In-  i 
haUtants  being  likewise  termed  Ephbatmitks  (Rotii  I 


i,  2).  It  is  also  called  Bxth-uhem-Epbxatah" 
(Hie.  V,  i),  and  "  Bbth-lbhsm-Judah"  (1  Sam.  xra. 
12),  and  "  Bbtb-lbhbm  of  Jcdaa."  (Katt.  ii,  1),  u 
distingnieb  ttfhim  anotiier  town  of  the  same  nansia 
the  tribe  of  Zebuinn  (Joeh.  xix,  iS),  and  also  "lie 
dty  of  David"  (Luke  il,  4 ;  Jtdin  vil,  42).  The  inU>. 
iUnts  are  called  Bbth-leheiiiteb  (1  Sam.  xvi.  l,])'; 
xvii,  58).  It  is  not,  however,  till  long  after  die 
pation  of  the  conn^  by  the  Israelites  that  we  wns 
with  it  under  its  new  name  of  Bethlehem.  Hen,  u 
in  other  cases  (comp.  Betbnwon,  Betiidiblathaim,  Betb- 
peor),  the  "Beth"  appears  to  mark  the  bestowal  ofi 
Hetoew appellation;  and, iftfae  derivationa  oftbeles- 
ioons  are  to  be  trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  slu|e 
appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  ear- 
lier Ephrata  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  Jost  is 
the  Arabs  have,  in  their  turn,  with  a  furthrr  eliskt 
change  of  meaning,  converted  H  into  Beit-hkm  (booR 
of  6esh).  However  this  may  be,  the  andent  name  fin- 
gered as  a  familiar  word  in  the  mouths  ef  the  iiAatit. 
ante  of  the  place  (Sntfa  i,  S;  iv,  11;  1  Sam.  xvii,!^ 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  (Pu. 
cxxxii,  6 ;  Mic.  v,  2)  to  a  late  period.  In  the  genes- 
lo^cal  lists  of  1  Chron.  it  recora,  and  Ephrath  appean 
as  a  person — the  wife  of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hnr 
p^n)  (ii,  19,  51 ;  Iv,  4) ;  the  title  of  "  father  of  Betb- 
lebem"  being  bestowed  both  on  Hnr  (iv,  4)  and  on  S&l- 
ma,  the  son  of  Hur  (ii,  51,  64).  The  name  of  Salmi 
recalls  a  very  similar  name  intimately  oonnected  with 
Bethlehenv  namdy,  the  father  of  Boax,  Salmih 
(nr^l^,  Ruth  iv,  20 ;  Anth.  Vera.  "  Salmon")  or  Sal- 
mon Oi^3^l$,  ver.  21).  Hot  to  also  nmed  in  Exod. 
xxxi,  S,  M>d  1  Chron.  li,  20^  aa  the  father  of  Cri,  th» 
father  of  Bezaleel.  In  the  East  a  trade  or  aSO^  re- 
mains 6xed  in  one  family  for  generatkma,  and  if  then 
is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the  Targum  that 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  was  a  weaver  of  the  veilf 
of  the  sanctuary"  (_Targ.  Janathm  on  2  Sam.  xxi,  19\ 
he  may  have  inherited  the  accompUshmento  and  tlM 
pnrfiesaioD  of  hieaitftnn  UaftnlUber,  who  was  "fil- 
ed irith  the  Sidrlt  of  Ood,"  ''to  work  all  nanso'  of 
works,"  and  among  them  that  of  the  embroiderer  and 
the  weaver  (Exod.  xxv,  36).  At  the  date  of  the  vvit 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudeta  there  were  stUl  "twelve  Jews, 
dvert  by  profession,  living  at  Betb-lehem"  (Benj.  cf 
Adela,  ed.  Asher,  i,  76).  The  above  tradition  n»y 
possibly  elucidato  the  allusions  to  the  "weaver's 
beam"  (whatever  the  "bean"  may  be)  which  oecer 
in  the  aceonnta  of  giants  or  migh^  men  slain  by  Da- 
vid w  his  heroes,  but  not  ha  any  aneonneeted  with  Van. 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  fell  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Judab  (Jadg.  xvU,  7 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  12;  Rnb 
i,  1,  2).  As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it 
is  omitted  altogether  fVvm  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Jodah 
in  Joshua  xv,  though  retained  by  the  Sept.  in  the  elev- 
en names  wUdi  that  version  inserts  between  verse  S9 
and  60.  Among  these  it  occnn  between  Thdat  (Tc- 
koa),  ecKw  (comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  4,  6),  and  Fbagor 
(?  Peor,  4<iywf>).  This  omisrion  tma  tiie  Hetavw 
text  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  obscurity  in  which  Bethlehem  remain 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  hietotr.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  nativity,  which  has  made  the  name  <^ 
Bethlehem  so  fiuniltarto  the  wh<de  Christian  and  Uvt- 
snlman  world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace  of  Dsvid,  a  place 
of  the  most  Important  consequence  to  ancient  Ivsel 
Andyetgfhnn  somecanse  ort^ier,  {tnevo-roeetosar 
eminence,  nor  ever  became  the  theatre  of  any  actMm  cr 
business.  It  is  diiHcnlt  to  say  why  Hebron  and  Jem- 
BHlem,  wHh  no  special  associations  in  their  favor,  «en 
fixed  on  as  capitals,  while  the  place  Ini  which  the  grvsi 
ideal  king,  the  hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  U* 
Arst  breath  and  epent  his  yontih  renudnwd  an  *'  ordmnv 
JudsBan  village."  No  donbt  this  is  'is  part  owinf;  (4 
what  will  be  noticed  pn8eittfy-Jhf>.l|444ed  natme  of 
ita  poeition;  bftgltoC  Mlftyafaai^at  not  \mrtBl 
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ibecno,  Bamah,  and  many  other  places  eitnatod  on 
ninencw  from  becoming  Cunoitt,  aod  is  not  sufficient 
k  acconat  entirely  for  such  alienee  reepectiDg  a  place 
»  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one  of  the  main 
ukIs,  and  the  exceHiance  of  which  as  a  military  pod- 
on  may  be  mfely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  one 
me  it  wa>  occupied  by  the  Philietinea  as  a  garrison 
!  Sana,  xxiil,  14;  1  Chron.  xi,  16).  Though  not 
amed  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was  apparently  a  residence 
f  Levites,  fbr  from  it  came  the  young  man  Jonathan, 
lie  son  of  Genbom,  who  beeams  the  first  priest  of  the 
>aidt«a  at  tb^  new  novthem  satdai»art(Jndg.  xvii, 
;  xviii,  80),  and  fkmn  It  abo  came  the  concubine  oi 
tie  otbw  Levite,  irboee  death  at  Gibeah  eansed  the  de- 
truction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xiz,  1-9).  The 
took  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic  history  of 
tethlebem;  the  names,  almoatthe  very  persons  of  the 
letUebemitoa  an  titan  bna^it  bribra  as ;  we  an  aU 
owed  to  aaaist  at  thdr  moat  psraUar  cnatonu,  and  to  wit- 
leas  the  very  springs  <tf  thoee  OTonts  which  have  con> 
erred  immortaUty  on  tite  nameof  the  place.  Many  of 
beae  ctutoms  were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  gener- 
1,  hot  one  thing  mast  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
iVhat  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of  the 
^nersl  picture  has  lost  its  first  bold  on  us,  is  the  inti- 
nate  connection  of  the  place  with  Moal>.  Of  the  ori- 
gin of  tbia  connection  no  ncord  exists,  no  Unt  of  it 
las  yet  been  diaoovend ;  but  It  continued  In  tone  Pit 
it  least  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  Ruth,  till  the 
:lme  when  her  great-grandson  could  find  no  more  se- 
cure retreat  fbr  bis  parents  ftom  the  fury  of  Saul  than 
he  house  of  the  King  of  Uoab  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii, 
i,  4).  But,  whatever  its  origin,  here  we  find  the  con- 
leetion  In  fall  vigor.  When  the  fiunine  occurs,  the 
latnral  neonrce  la  to  go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and 
oontinne  there ;"  the  snrprise  of  the  city  is  occasion- 
td,  not  at  Naomi's  going,  but  at  her  retam.  R&th  was 
"  not  like"  the  handmaidens  of  Boaz :  some  difietence 
>f  feature  or  complexion  there  was,  doubtless,  which 
listingniahad  the  "  children  of  Lot"  from  the  chUdren 
>rAbnbain,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  but  yet  aba  gteana  after 
the  reapen  In  the  field  witliont  UMdeetstlon  or  remark ; 
ind  when  Boaz,  in  the  roost  pnbllo  manner  possible, 
proclaims  his  intantloa  of  taking  the  stranger  to  be  bis 
wife,  no  voice  of  remonstrance  is  raised,  but  loud  con- 
gratoladons  are  expressed ;  the  parallel  in  the  life  of 
Jacob  occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  invoked 
on  the  bead  of  Ruth  the  Moabltesfs  that  she  may  be 
like  the  two  daughters  of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahtn-, 
"lika  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  who  did  build  the  bonse 
of  bnwl."  Tbia,  in  tbe  &oe  vt  tbe  strong  denunda- 
tioDB  of  Moab  contidned  In  the  law,  ia,  to  aay  the  least, 
very  remarkable  (see  Thomson,  La»d  md  Book,  ii, 
500  aq.).  Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connection  with 
a  place  in  Jadah,  Jtuluibi-ltiiom  (1  Chr.  iv,  22).  We 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  tbe  name  merdy  another 
form  of  ifMUehem,  If  the  eootext-tbe  mention  of  Ma- 
reshah  and  Choxeba,  places  on  the  extremewest  of  the 
tri)>e— did  not  forbid  it 

The  elevation  of  David  to  tbe  Ungdom  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  affected  the  fortanes  of  his  native  place. 
The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  tiUe  specially 
from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even  down  to  the 
latest timeof  Jewish hlBtory(2 Sam. xx],6;  Josephus, 
W^ar,  V,  2,  I,  rafiaeaamt\ti),  but  David  did  nothing 
to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  connect  it  with  binuelt 
The  only  touch  of  recollection  which  he  manifbsta  for 
it  is  that  recorded  in  tbe  statement  of  his  sudden  long- 
ing for  the  water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  child- 
hood (2  Sam.  xxiii,  15).  Bethlehem  was  fortified  by 
Kehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  6),  hot  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  place  of  much  importance ;  for  Hindi,  ex- 
tolling the  moral  pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says, 
"Thm,  Betblebem-E^bratah,  Otm^  tkou  be  Sttk  amonff 
dK  Ooiaandt  of  Judak,"  etc.  (Utcah  v,  2).  Matthew 
quotes  this  aa,  "And  thou,  Bethlehem  of  Jndab,  art 
^  the  kait  ot  the  cities  of  Jodah,"  etc  (Matt,  ii,  6), 


which  has  tbe  appearance  of  a  discrepancy.  But  it  is 
answered  that  a  city  may  be  StUe  without  being  the 
leoMt,  or  that  the  evangelist  may  have  quoted  from 
mamoiy,  and  hence  tbe  alii^t  dlflteenoa  In  expreesfon, 
whDe  til*  SMue  nmaina  the  same.  9y  tbe  time  of  tbe 
captin^,  the  inn  of  CUmham  by  (^XK — »  doas  to") 
Bethlehem  appears  to  have  become  the  recognised 
point  <rf  departnre  fbr  travellers  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli,  17) 
— a  caravanserai  or  khan  (T\Vii ;  see  Stanley,  App. 
§  90),  perhaps  the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at 
the  time  of  our  I^ord  (KaraXvfui),  like  those  which  still 
exist  all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
LasUy,  "children  of  Bettilebem"  to  the  namber  of 
128  returned  fh>m  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  21),  which,  with 
the  fi6  from  tbe  neighboring  NetojAab,  slightly  differs 
from  the  sum  VtS  of  tbe  parallel  passage  (Neh.  vii,  26). 
In  tbe  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  distinc- 
tive title  of  Betblebem-jndah  (Matt.  U,  1,  S),  and  once, 
in  the  announcement  of  the  angels,  the  "city  of  Da- 
vid" (Luke  ii,  4 ;  and  comp.  John  vii,  42 ;  kw/uj  ;  au- 
fettim).  Its  connection  with  the  history  of  Cbrtst  Is 
too  fiunHlar  to  all  to  need  any  notice  ben;  the  remark 
sbonld  merely  be  made,  that  as  fat  the  earlier  histoiy 
less  is  recorded  of  the  place  after  the  youth  of  David 
than  before,  so,  in  the  later,  nothing  occurs  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  to  indicate  tiiat  any  additional  im- 
portance or  interest  was  fastened  on  the  town.  In 
fact,  tbe  paasases  Just  quoted  and  tbe  few  which  fol- 
low exhaust  the  references  to  It  in  tbe  N.  T.  (MM. 
ii,6,8,16;  Luke  «,  16). 

After  this  nothing  Is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century,  when  Jnatin  Martyr  qteaks  of  oar 
Lord's  Urtii  aa  taken  plaee  "In  a  oert^  cave 

very  doss  to  tbe  viUige,"  whicb  cave  be  goea  on  to 
say  had  been  specially  pointed  out  by  IsaUh  aa  "a 
sigD."  The  passage  from  Isaiah  to  which  he  ref^  Is 
xxxiii,  13-19,  in  the  Sept.  version  of  which  occurs  the 
following :  '*  He  shall  dwell  on  high ;  His  place  of  de- 
foncft  shall  be  in  a  loftv  cave  of  the  strong  rock" 
(Jnstin.  DiiJ.  e.  Tiypk.  §*78, 70).  Such  la  Uie  earliest 
euf^enient  we  possess  to  tbe  meagn  indkationa  of 
tbe  narrative  of  the  Gospel ;  and  while  it  Is  not  possi- 
ble to  say  with  certainty  that  the  tradition  Is  true, 
there  is  no  certainty  in  discrediting  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  itsel  f  very  probable — nor  certainly  is  there  In  moet 
cases  where  ttw  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid  in 
caverns — in  the  supposition  ttiat  the  place  in  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where  was  the 
"manger"  or  "rtdl"  (wbatereT  the  farvti  may  bavs 
beenX  was  a  cave  In  Uw  llnieat(Hie  rock  of  wlddi  the 
eminence  at  Bethlehem  Is  composed.  Tet  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  assume  that  Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiab  ts 
the  ground  of  an  inference  of  his  own ;  it  may  equally 
be  an  authority  happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of 
the  existing  tradition.  Still  tbe  step  from  the  belief 
that  tbe  nattvify  may  have  taken  place  In  a  caTen,  to 
the  belief  thattiie  present snbtemneoos  vault  or  crypt 
is  Uiat  cavern,  is  an  equally  donbtfU  one.  (See  below.) 
Even  in  the  150years  tiut  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote, 
so  much  had  happened  at  Betiilehem  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accarately 
preserved.  In  thatinterval  not  only  had  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem  been  ovemm  and  devastated  by  tbe 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  dty,  but  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  amongotber  desecrations,  Is  saidto  have  [dant- 
edagroTsof  Adottteatthespot(AHWiPHifNArafiatjidii»* 
dit,  Jerome,  Ep,  PmtL).  This  grove  remained  at  Beth- 
lehem for  no  less  than  180  years,  viz.  flrom  A.D.  185 
till  815.  After  this  tbe  place  was  purged  of  its  abom- 
inations by  Constantine,  who,  about  A.D.  880,  erected 
the  present  church  (Euseb.  VU.  Coitl.  8, 40.  See  Tob- 
ler,  p.  102,  note).  The  brief  notice  of  EnseUns  in  the 
Onomaatieim  (s.  v.  Bir^Xtc/i)  locates  h  S  milee  8.  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  which  Jerome  (ib.  s.  t:  BMhIehem)  adds  a 
reference  to  the  "  tower  of  Edar"  and  his  OWb  In  *e 
locality.  The  Cnlsader^  miClsdr^|9«uib^WJ^^ 
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lent,  fint  took  poMectkm  of  BetbMwm,  at  the  entnatj 
of  ito  Ctubtbu  inhaUtanti.  In  A.D.  1110,  King 
BaMwin  I  OTWted  It  into  an  ej^MOpal  see,  s  dignlty 
it  had  nerw  before  enjoyod ;  but,  ahhoogh  thia  was 
coDflnned  bjr  Pope  Psacal  II,  and  the  tltla  long  re- 
tained in  the  Bomish  Cfanrcfa,  yet  the  actual  poasee^n 
of  the  see  appears  not  to  have  been  of  long  cootinu- 
ance.  In  A.D.  1244,  Bethlehem,  like  Jerusalem,  was 
desolated  hj  the  irild  hordes  of  the  KbarismiAns. 
There  was  fbrmerij  a  Uobammedao  quarter,  but,  af- 
ter dta  nbellloa  in  1884,  this  was  d«sto)y«d  by  order 
of  Ibrahim  Padu  (Tpbler,  BelUdum,  Bern,  1849). 

There  never  has  been  any  dispute  or  doubt  about 
the  site  of  Bethlehem,  wliich  has  always  been  an  in- 
habited place,  and,  from  its  sacred  asoociatioaB,  has 
been  visited  by  an  unbroken  series  of  pilgrims  and 
travellers.  The  nwdera  town  of  BeilJ(Aiit  lies  to  the 
£.  of  the  main  niad  fkmn  Jenualwn  to  HelnoD,  4^ 
mOea  ttam  the  Ibrmer.  It  covoa  the  E.  and  N.E. 
parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "long  gray  bill"  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, wliich  stands  nearly  due  £.  andW.,  and  ie  about 
a  mile  in  length.  The  hill  has  a  deep  valley  on  the 
N.  and  another  on  the  S.  The  west  end  shelves  down 
gradually  to  the  valley ;  hot  the  east  end  is  bolder, 
and  overlooks  a  plain  of  some  extent.  The  slt^>e8  of 
the  ridge  are  in  many  parts  covered  by  terraced  gar- 
dens, shaded  by  rows  of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the 
terraces  sweeping  round  the  cootonr  of  the  hill  with 
great  regnlarity.  The  many  olive  and  Sg  orchards, 
«nd  vineyards  round  about,  are  marks  of  industry  and 
thrift ;  and  the  adjacent  fields,  though  stony  and  rough, 
produce,  nevertheless,  good  crops  of  grain.  On  the 
top  of  the  liill  lies  the  village  in  a  Icind  of  irregular 
triangle,  at  about  UO  yaida  ftom  the  apex  of  which, 
and  separated  ftom  it  a  vacant  space  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  part  of  Uie  ridge,  spreads  the  noble 
basilica  of  St.  Helena,  "half  church,  ball  fbrt,"  now 
embraced  by  its  three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Armenian.  It  is  now  a  large  and  straggling  viUage, 
with  one  broad  and  principal  street.  The  honsea  have 
not  domed  rooft  like  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Raraleh ; 
they  are  built  fyr  the  most  part  of  clay  and  bricks ; 
and  every  honse  Is  provided  with  an  apiaiy,  the  bee- 
hives of  which  are  constructed  of  a  series  of  earthen 
pots  ranged  on  the  house-tops.  Hie  inhaltitants  are 
said  to  be  8000;  and  were  all  native  Christians  at  the 
time  of  the  moet  recent  visits ;  for  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
finding  that  the  Moslem  and  Christian  Inhabitants 
were  always  at  strife,  caused  the  former  to  witiidraw, 
and  left  the  village  in  qnlet  poaaeaston  of  the  latter, 
whose  oumbers  had  always  greatly  predominated 
(Wilde's  Narralm,  ii,  41 1).  The  chief  tnde  and  man- 
ufrctnre  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  beads,  crosses, 
and  other  relics,  which  are  sold  at  a  great  profit. 
Some  of  the  articles,  wrought  in  mother-of-pearl,  ore 
carved  with  more  skill  than  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  that  remote  quarter.  The  people  we  aald  to  be  re- 
markable tat  their  ferocity  and  mdenees,  which  is  in- 
deed the  common  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  moet 
of  the  places  accounted  holy  in  the  East,  Travellers 
remark  the  good  looks  of  the  women,  the  substantial, 
clean  appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  Eastern  town)  which  i»«vails. 

At  the-  flvthcst  extreml^  of  the  town  Is  Um  Latin 
convent,  connected  with  which  Is  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  said  to  have  been  ImOt  by  the  Empreas 
Helena.  It  has  snffbred  much  fkmn  time,  bnt  still 
bears  manlftet  traces  of  its  Grecian  origin,  and  is  al- 
leged to  be  tbe  moet  chaste  architectural  biuldlng  now 
remaining  in  Palestine.  It  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
haH,  consisting  of  a  central  nave  amid  aisles  separated 
from  each  other  by  rows  of  tall  Corinthian  pillars  of 
gray  marble.  As  there  is  no  celling,  the  lofty  roof  is 
exposed  to  view,  composed  (according  to  some)  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  aflbrds 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  age.  Two 
apiral  staircasea  lead  to  the  cave  called  the  "Grotto 


of  the  Nativi^, ' '  which  Is  obent  SO  feet  belew  ttekfd 
of  the  church.   This  cave  is  lined  with  Ltalim  a» 
bles,  and  lif^ted  by  nnmenms  laa^    Hen  Iks  ^ 
grim  ie  COTidocted  with  doe  solemnity  to  a  star  inlaii  k 
tbe  marble,  marking  the  exact  spot  where  tbe  Sarisv 
was  bom,  and  corresponding  to  that  hi  the  lirBiMimt 
oocoi^ed  by  the  meteor  which  intimated  that 
event;  he  is  then  led  to  one  of  tbe  ridea,  where,  is  > 
kind  of  recess^  a  little  below  tbe  level  of  the  reet  irfthi 
floor,  is  a  Uock  of  white  marble,  hollowed  oat  In  tbe 
form  of  a  manger,  and  said  to  mack  the  pfam  of  the 
onelnwhidithetn&ntJemwaBlidd.  HbatSndM 
is  afterward  directed  to  tl>e  "  Sepuldne  of  Ids- 
cenU;"  to  the  grotto  in  which  St.  Jerome  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  lift;  and  to  the  chapela  dedicstod 
to  Joseph  and  other  saints.    There  bos  been  meek 
controversy  respecting  the  cbfane  of  this  care  to  be 
regarded  as  tbe  place  in  which  an  Lord  was  ben. 
"nradltkm  la  in  Its  &vor,  bat  fiwta  andpnbaUHtln  aie 
agdnst  it    It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  mwik 
force  In  a  tradition  regarding  a  locali^  (mMe  than  it 
would  have  In  tbe  case  of  a  historical  &ct),  wbidk 
can  be  tnced  up  to  a  period  not  remote  from  that  of 
the  event  commemorated ;  and  this  ereot  ww  se  ha- 
pmtant  as  to  make  the  aoene  of  it  s  ptdntof  audi  n- 
remitting  att^tloa,  that  the  knowledge  of  that  ifHt 
waa  not  likely  to  be  loot.   This  view  would  be  greatlF 
strengthened  If  it  could  be  satisfkctorily  proved  tbit 
Adrian,  to  cant  Odiom  opon  the  mysteries  of  tbe  CIiri>- 
ttan  religion,  not  only  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  lad 
Venus  over  the  holy  sepulchre  and  on  Calvary,  l-K 
placed  one  of  Adonis  over  the  spot  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem.    But  against  tradition,  whatever  nay  h* 
its  value,  we  have  in  tbe  present  case  to  place  tiw  r/Ort 
improbability  that  a  aiiMemawn  cavmi  like  tUs,  wHfc 
a  steep  descent,  sbonld  ever  have  been  need  as  a  stshk 
fbr  catde,  and,  what  b  more.  Air  the  stable  of  aitkaidr 
coramMoyn,  which  doabtleas  the  "Inn"  <tf  Luke  ii,  7 
was.    Although,  tbereibre,  it  is  true  that  cattle 
and  always  have  been,  stabled  In  cavena  In  tlx  Eact, 
yet  certainly  not  in  sndi  cavena  aa  tUi,  whidi  mMan 
to  have  been  originally  a  tomb.    Old  empty  mbU 
often,  it  Is  argued,  afford  shelter  to  man  and  crtde: 
bnt  such  was  not  the  case  among  the  Jews,  who  held 
themselves  ceremonially  defiled  by  contact  with  atfoi- 
chres.    Besides,  the  clrcnmstance  of  ChrittiB  tuTisg 
been  bom  in  a  cave  would  not  have  been  tees  mastt- 
able  than  his  being  laid  In  a  manger,  and  was  bmR 
likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  evangefist,  if  it  hid 
occnned;  andttbobotobeobeervedthottheiRsat 
grotto  i>  at  aome  stance  from  Han  town,  wbemi 
Christ  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  the  town ;  sal 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  open  conidry,  it  bsi 
never  been  usual  In  towns  to  employ  caverns  as  ttsblti 
for  cattle.    To  this  we  may  add  the  snspicioo  aiiKh 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  local  traditioos  seca  Id 
connect  with  caverns  almost  every  interesting  trat 
recorded  in  Scripture,  as  If  the  andent  Jews  l»d  been 
anationoftrogkMlj'tas.    See  Cave.    All  tint  e«n  be 
said  about  the  "hdy  places"  of  Bethldiem  hu  b«a 
well  said  by  Lord  Nugent  (i,  18-21);  and  Mr.  Stsnl^ 
(p.  438-442).  (See  also,  though  interspersed  wiA  mvA 
nrelevan  t  matter,  Stewart,  p.  248, 834  aq.)    Of  tix  I^ 
chitectnre  of  the  church  very  Itttla  Is  known;  ta  > 
resom^  of  that  little,  see  Fergnesoa's  HamAtet  'fA'^ 
oAieetAtrs,  p.  S34;  also  Salsnuum'a  Pbotogniiha  at 
the  Etude  accompanying  them  (p.  75).    Mr.  Stanln- 
sUtes  that  the  present  roof  la  coBStracted  ftna 
oak  given  to  tbe  church  by  Edward  TV  (Sm.  miPd. 
p.  141,488).   Tobler,  p.  104  MOM,  addnoes  tbe  BudnritT 
of  EntycbiuB  tliat  the  present  churdi  is  the  work  of  }v- 
tinian,  who  destroyed  ftat  of  Constaotine  as  DOt  nf- 
flcientiy  magnificent.    One  &ct  is  asaociated  vltt  i 
portion  of  the  crypt  of  this  church,  namelv,  that  km, 
"  beside  what  he  belieyed  to  be  the  cradle  of  tbe  Cbiii- 
tian  ftith,"  St  Jerome  lived  for  VMtK,  Uian  30  JV*- 
leaving  a  IaBtii%cmoBaijDM(kt1)tUa*^^Uni  (oi  ii 
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inly  baluTed)  in  the  Vulgate  tnmiUtioa  of  tlia  Bi- 
)  C  Werner,  Dt  BttU.  op.  Hitrtm,  SUde,  1769). 
Oil  tb«  iMffth-ewt  tide  of  the  town  to  a  deep  Talle^, 
egad  to  be  that  in  whkfa  the  angela  ^tpearad  to  the 
Bpb«>ds  snnaiindng  tbs  birth  cf  tbe  Sariottr  (Luke 
It  is  situated  in  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the 
ttvent,  aboatn  mile  from  the  walls ;  and  adjacent  is  a 
iry  small,  poor  TiUage,  called  Ait-£fiAMr,  to  tiie  east  of 
tdch  are  the  tiniinpoTtant  renoins  of  a  Gt«ek'  chnrch. 
tiese  bnfldhigB  and  rains  are  surraanded  hj  oUre 
sesCSa<rtHii,U,41,^  Here,iaAreairBtime,  "by 
IS  tover  of  Ader,"irat  a  drarch  dedicated  to  the  three 
lepherda,  sad  oentahdng  tliur  monnments  (Arcnlf, 
6).  Bot  this  plain  to  too  rich  ever  to  hare  been  al- 
iwed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  to  more  likely  to  have 
aen  then  occupied,  aa  it  u  now,  and  as  it  donbtless 
as  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by  oOTn-Selds,  and  the  ahedp 
>  have  been  kept  on  the  hills.^ — Snuth,B.T.;Kitto,  B.r. 
In  the  same  valley  to  a  fountain,  said  to  be  that  for 
!tfl  water  of  which  David  longed,  sad  which  tliree  of 
is  mlgfaty  men  pracored  for  him  at  tbs  hazard  of  their' 
ivea  (2  Sam.  udii,  1&-18).  Dr.  Clarke  stopped  and 
rank  the  delidoas  water  of  thto  fountain,  and  fh>m 
ts  correspondence  with  the  intimations  of  the  sacred 
iBtorian  and  of  Josephua  (^AnL  vli,  12,  4),  as  well  as 
rom  tbe  permanency  of  natural  fountains,  he  con- 
Indesthafctherecanbenodoabkofitoldenti]^.  (See 
iackett*B7Ku<ra.o/'.9i;r^.  p.  894-800.)  Others  find 
lie  traditional  well  of  David  in  a  group  of  three  ds- 
ems,  more  than  half  a  mile  away  from  the  present 
own,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wady  on  the  north.  A 
ew  yards  from  the  weAern  end  of  the  village  are  two 
ipertnree,  which  have  the  appearance  of  welto ;  but 
Jioy  are  merely  openings  to  a  dstem  connected  with 
:iie  aqueduct  below,  and,  accofdiug  to  Dr.  Robinson 
CAesewvAss,  0, 168),  "there  fs  now  no  well  «t  flving 
water  hi  or  near  the  town." 

Bethlehem  has  been  more  or  less  flilly  described  by 
most  travellers  in  Palestine  (comp.  also  Reland,  Palaat. 
p.  648  sq. ;  RosenmaUer,  AUerth.  11,  B,  276  sq. ;  Yei^ 
poortenn,  Fcucie.  Diaert.  Cobui^,  1789 ;  Spanbeim, 
He  pmt^  Dtm.  nostri,  Bert.  1696 ;  Wemadoif,  De 
BeMekemo  ap.  Bienm,  Titeb.  1769).  Treatises  on  va- 
rious points  connected  with  ttie  idaoe,  especially  aa  the 
scene  of  the  Nativi^,  have  bew  written  by  Amnion 
(Gott.  1779),  Baddena  (Jen.  1727),  Emesti  (Upe.  1776). 
Feueriein  (Gott.  1744),  Frtochmath  (Jen.  1662),  Kfi- 
nigsmann  (Schlesw.  1807),  Krause  (Upe.  1699),  Mai- 
ler (Host.  1652),  Getter  (Niimb.  1774),  Osiander  (Tub. 
1722),  Rehkopf  (Helmst  1772),  Scalden  iOtium  tkeol. 
p.  796  aq.X  Scherf  (Lips.  1704),  Schwarz  (Cob.  1728), 
same  ^b.  1782),  satne  0b.  eod.),  Strancfa  (Titeb.  1661X 
same  <1b.  1688),  YogA  (Regiom.  1706),  W^er  (Bran- 
dsb.  1690),  Ziebieb  (Titeb.  1761)  ;  Cnndis,  Jen.  1780). 

8.  A  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebnloo,  named  only  in 
connection  with  IdaUh  in  Josh,  xix,  16.  It  has  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  {BAliotkeca  Sacra,  1868,  p. 
121)  at  Beit-Lahm,  about  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth, 
and  lying  between  that  town  and  the  main  road  from 
Akka  to  Gaza  (comp.  Schwarz,  PtUett.  p.  172).  Robin- 
son charactcsiies  it  as  "  a  very  nUserable  viUage,  none 
more  so  in  all  the  coanby,  and  witbont  a  trace  of  an* 
tiqol^  except  the  name"  (20.  As.  new  ed.  iU,  118). 

B«tid«liem,  Codhcil  or,  held  at  Bethlehem  In 
Uarcb,  1672,  but  commonly  named  the  Council  <^  Je- 
nisatem.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
E^cii  influence,  with  the  aim  of  {ffocuring  ftrom  the 
Greeks  a  confession  of  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantia- 
tion  (Covel,  Grtek  Church,  p.  146).  Dionyuus,  patri- 
arch of  CoDstsntinople,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dositheus, 
p&triarch  of  Jenualem,  In  January,  1672,  prepared  an 
encyclical  letter,  which  was  sent  nnmd  to  the  various 
prelates  for  the  approval  of  those  who  should  be  nna- 
to  attend  the  council.  It  asserts,  in  the  first  place, 
tbo  seven  sacraments,  and  declares  an  unequivocal  be- 
lief that  the  living  body  vt  onr  Lord  Jeena  Christ  Is 


invtoibly  present  with  a  re^  presenos  in  the  blessed 
Encharirt,  and  that  tbe  bread  is  really,  and  truly,  and ' 
properly  changed  into  the  very  body  vt  onr  SsTioor 
Christ,  and  that  it,  the  holy  Eucharut,  u  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifioe  for  all  Christians,  both  quick  and  dead.  It 
then  asserts  the  doctrine  of  baptism ;  denies  the  doc- 
trine of  final  perseverance,  maintains  the  necesei^  of 
episcopacy  to  a  church,  the  snpertority  of  virginity  to 
matrimony,  the  in&llibtlity  of  the  Catholic  Churqb, 
the  Invocalion  of  sidnts,  the  use  of  images,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  ftstbig.  Thto  letter  received  the  signatures 
of  forty-six  metropoUtana  and  biabopa,  Including  that 
of  Dlonysius.  In  March  the  councU  aaeemUed  at 
Bethlehek,  Doritheua  of  Jerusalem  presiding.  Tbe 
first  act  of  the  council  was  an  inefibctuid  attempt  to 
exculpate  Cyril  Lucar  fma  the  charge  of  Calvinism. 
Imnght  against  bhn,  and.  to  deny  tbe  authenticity  of 
the  confesalon  attiUmted  to  him.  Thcpy  then  jwoeeed 
to  declare  that  the  oonftssion,  vboemr  was  its  author, 
was  never  that  of  the  Greek  Chorcfa,  and  they  repeat 
and  authenticate  the  synods  of  Constantinople  and 
Jassy,  concluding  with  a  confession  of  iuth  founded 
on  that  of  Peter  Mo^^las,  though  in  many  respects 
difl^ring  from  it.  Its  contents  are :  Art.  1.  On  the 
Trinity  and  the  procession  of  the  Boty  Ghost  tnm 
the  Father  alone.  2.  On  tbe  asthority  of  the  Chnrch 
to  interpret  Holy  Scriptures.  8.  Against  the  doe> 
trine  of  irteapective  predestination.  4.  Against  tboei 
who  call  God  the  author  of  evU.  S.  On  the  same ) 
and  on  Divine  Providence  in  turning  evil  into  good. 
6.  On  original  sin.  7.  On  the  Incarnation  and  pas- 
sion. 8.  That  there  to  but  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ ; 
nevertheless,  that  the  Chnrch  may  and  ought  to  have 
recourse  to  tbe  intercesri<m  ot  the  Uened  Tirgin 
and  otiwr  Bsinta.  9.  That  fldthwoAing-liy  love,  Le. 
Ity  the  frilfllment  of  the  commandments,  Justifies.  10: 
nist  there  to  a  visible  Catiiolic  Chnrch ;  that  epis- 
copacy  to  eBsential  to  it,  and  that  it  is  on  order  en- 
tinly  distinct  from  tbe  priesthood.  11.  Of  members 
of  the  church  living  in  sin.  12.  Of  the  teaching  of 
the  H<dy  Ghost  by  the  ftthers  and  by  tbe  oecnmen- 
Ical  Church.  18.  Of  good  work*.  14.  Of  free  will. 
16.  That  there  ore  seven  sacraments.  16.  Of  the  ne- 
cessity of  regeneration  in  baptism.  17.  Of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  asserts  the  doctrine  of  transubstanttotion, 
and  condemns  conaubstantiation.  18.  C^learly  admits 
the  Latin  doctrine  of  pui^tory.  As  to  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  the  council  admitted  the  title  (rf  the  apocry- 
phal books  to  be  considered  as  canonical.  It  assented 
to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  seoond  ConnoU  of  Kicas  wttb 
regard  to  images.  The  acts  sre  dgned  hy  Doeitheat, 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Nectarins,  the  ex-patri- 
arch, seven  other  prelates,  and  the  proxy  of  one  ab- 
sent; also  by  sixty-one  other  ecclesiastics ;  ten  signed 
in  .Arabic,  the  rest  in  Greek ;  the  date  to  March  20, 
1672.— Neale,  Hitton/  of  the  Orimttd  Church ;  London, 
JfantKrf^Ctwnei&ypkSOsq.;  Pshner, Dimrtalhm <m 
tbe  Orthotha  Commmim  (Load.  1868);  CMtUtm  Be- 
nenAnmcerf  July,  1858,  p.  90. 

Betfaaelwmite  (Heb.  BqA  iat-La^',  n*«a 
"^V^k^  Sept.  BtjdXttfUTttc  or  BaidXte;i£nrr,  ocoaaloa- 
oliy  i'wc  Bi|&Xcc/i  or  iv  rp  BjfiXtlft),  sn  Inbsbitsnt  of 
BBTHLBHBii(q.v.)Ui  Jiidah(l  Ssin.zvl,l,18}  xvH, 
68;  2Sam.xxi,19). 

BetUehemites.  1.  An  order  of  knights,  estsb- 
Itohed  by  Pope  Pius  II.  on  Jan.  18, 1469.  The  chief 
mission  of  thto  order  was  to  fight  against  the  Turks, 
and  to  oppose  their  farther  advance  in  Europe.  Their 
chief  seat  was  to  be  at  Lemnoe.  Thoy  were  to  have 
an  elective  grand  master,  and  to  embrtce  knlf^ts  snd 
priests.  Their  costume  was  to  be  iridte,  with  a  red 
cross,  and  for  thdr  support  the  pope  ssrigiied  to  them 
the  property  of  sever^  mUitaiy  orders  which  he  sup- 
pressed. As  the  Turks  soon  after  retook  Lemnoe,  the 
order  of  the  knights  ot  Bethlehem  was  suppressed. 
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2.  Ad  order  of  English  monln.  Onr  iDfivmation 
of  tbifl  ofder  is  very  meagre.  According  to  HattheT 
P«ris  Cffiit.  Anfflic.  p.  68it),  they  obtaiocd  in  1257  a 
residence  at  Caiobridge,  England,  and  had  a  costume 
similar  to  that  of  the  Dominicans,  with  the  only  ex- 
ception that  they  wore  on  the  breast  a  red  star  with 
five  rays  and  a  small  disc  of  blue  color,  in  meowry 
of  that  ttar  which,  according  to  the  Scriptares,  guided 
ths  Eastern  magi  to  Bethlehem  at  the  birth  of  the 
Savioiir.  The  time  of  the  fonndation  of  the  order, 
its  snbseqaent  development,  and  Its  specUic  object  an 
not  known.  All  the  authors  which  speak  of  it  confine 
themselves  to  s  description  of  the  costume,  and  even 
with  regard  to  this  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  their 
statements,  as  Schoonebeck  (ffutoire  dea  Ordm  Jteli- 
gitKx)  reports  that  it  was  black.  One  anthor  (Hadri- 
an Ilwnniand)  spaaka  of  atar-wearing  knigfata,  and  H 
has  therefore  been  doubted  whether  the  "  star-wear> 
lag  knights"  and  the  Bethlehemites  were  the  same  or- 
der (witfi  difftreot  ooatumes),  or  two  diflferent  orders. 
—Wetaer  imd  Welta,  1, 687. 
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3.  An  order  of  monks  and  nuns  in  Central  America, 
founded  at  Guatomala  about  1660.  The  founder  of 
the  order  was  Herre  de  Betoncourt,  bom  in  1619  at 
Tenerifi^  one  of  the  Canary  Islands.  He  shoved 
from  boyhood  a  great  predilection  for  an  ascedc  life,- 
In  1660  he  made  a  voyage  to  Gnstemala,  and  while 
there  resolved  to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  to  become 
-m  mtsdonary  fai  Japan.  To  that  end  he  studied  for 
three  years  In  the  college  of  the  Jesuits ;  bat,  making 
no  satisfiutoiy  progress  io  his  studies,  he  became  a 
tailor,  and  subsequently  a  sexton.  In  165&  he  dietrilv 
oted  his  savings,  twenty  {dastres,  among  the  poor, 
entered  the  third  order  of  the  Ftanciscana,  and  estab- 
lished a  free-Acfaool  for  poor  children.  Soon  after  he 
establiahed  a  hoaidtal  and  several  more  schools,  and 
began  to  receive  B■Bociate^  whom  be  wganized  into  a 
"Congregation  of  Bethlehem."  He  died  April  2b, 
1667.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  sent  Broth- 
er  Anthony  of  the  Cross  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  royal  sanction  of  his  hospital.  The 
patent  tUd  not  airive  at  Guatemala  until  ught  days 
after  his  death.  It  commanded  the  Spanish  authori. 
ties  not  only  to  protect  the  new  congregation,  but  to 
seek  to  enlarge  it.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  received 
similar  orders,  and  he  accordingly  granted  to  them 
the  right  of  publicly  celebrating  in  their  church  the 
mass.  After  the  death  of  Betencourt,  Brother  An- 
tiiony  became  his  saccessor  as  chief  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  gave  to  it,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  fimnder,  a  r«gniar  monastic  oonstitntion,  which, 


afto*  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  tha  FraadaeaB, 

was  approved  by  the  bishop.  The  main  object  cf  tUe 
order  is  to  look  after  and  attend  to  tbe  sick  is  hot* 
!  pitals.  Pope  Innocent  XI  approved  ot  tbe  order  ia 
'  1667,  and  commanded  the  HoftpitaUers,  or  bRthm 
of  tbe  order,  to  follow  tiie  role  ot  AagnetineL  Tbej 
wear  round  the  neck  a  medal  ropnaeoting  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ  at  Bethlehem;  and  aa  to  tbdr  dna^ 
tttey  follow  the  Capachlns,  bat  wear  shoes,  and  haw  a 
leathern  girdle  round  the  waist.  A  finnale  bnnch  cf 
the  order  was  founded  at  the  same  time  by  Mary  Ann 
delGaldo.  Theparent-hoaflelBatGnatemala,andth(n 
are  about  tarty  honaee  in  Central  and  Sooth  Aoterica.— 
Helyot,Onf.Aeb>^,l,477;  Wetacr  and  Welle,  1,668. 
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Beth'4elieiiLJn'dah  (Heb.  Wdum  Tdm- 
dah,  rrnW  Onb  n-^a,  Sept.  h^kiift  'Io»ad),a  mm 
distinctive 'title' (Jnd^  xrU,  7,  8,  9;  xix,  1,  18;  Salh 
1,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xvU,  IS)  for  ttw  ptace  Bsnally  called 
aimply  Bkthlbhem  (q.  v.),  in  the  tribe  of  Jndab. 

Bath-leptapha  (Reland,  PiJasL  p.  648),  tbe  cap- 
ital of  Bethleplhephene  (Pliny,  v,  15),  a  district  oppo- 
sito  Pella,  on  tbe  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josephua,  H'sr, 
iv,  6,  1) ;  perhaps  identical  with  tbe  ruined  nte  Af- 
Il/a,  at  the  north  base  of  Ht.  Gilboa  (Tan  de  TeUa^ 
Narrative,  ii,  S66).    See  Bethuxia. 

BfltUo'tnon  (Bai^Aw/iMv),  an  incorrect  form  (1 
Esdr.  V,  17)  of  tbe  name  Betulkbbx  in  Jndah  (oomp. 
Ezra  ii,  21). 

Beth-ma'Schldl  (Heb.  Bffth  Matdcak'  [or  tarn- 
MaakA^'],  [or  nssan]  nsSB  n^a,  Itome  ff  [*] 
Maaehah;  always  with  the  prefiz^WorAfteZat;  Sept 
hatSftaxa,  or  Bai^futaxa  v.  r.  Oaftaaxd,  etc.),  a  flixt 
named  in  2  Sam.  xx,  14, 16,  and  there  occorring  more 
aa  a  definition  of  the  position  of  Abbl  than  for  Hsdf ; 
more  fUlly  called  Abel-bxts-maachah  (q.  v.)  in  } 
Kings  XT,  29.  In  the  absence  of  more  inftnnatioD, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  It  la  identical  with  Maa- 
CHAB,  or  Aram-maacbab,  OHO  of  the  petty  Syriaa 
kingdoms  in  the  north  bf  Palestine.    See  Aram. 

Beth-mar'cabOth  (Heb.  BegA  Markabotk',  r-S 
ni33^'9,  hrmte  of  eharioU,  in  Chron. ;  Sept.  Bat^fta^ 
Xtt^^  V,  r.  Mai&fiaptfXbi^;  or  with  the  art.  in  Joeli- 
BetK^am-markaboth',  TaTy'BTrr\'^-^,  iowe  of  tke  dmr- 
Sept.  B^afupxa^iii^  v.  r.  RaiSfiaxipifi,  aid 
Bat^o/i/iapxi"/^*^))  ^  towns  of  Simeon,  sit- 

uated to  the  extreme  south  of  Jndah,  with  Ziklag  and 
Honnab  (Josh,  xix,  5;  l.phron.  iv,  81).  Whu 
"charioU"  canJ^^^^^^^np^^  rough  aod 
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Aly-inlMiiited  part  of  the  country,  at  a  time  so  early 
tiiat  a.t:  'whicb  the»e  lista  of  towns  purport  to  have 
en  made  oot,  we  know  not.  At  a  l^er  period — that 
Soloznon — "  chariot  cities"  are  named,  and  a  regn- 
7  trade  with  Egypt  in  chBriota  was  carried  on  (1 
inj5»  ixL,  19;  2Cbron.TUi,6;  IKingsx,  29;  2Ghroo. 
17),  which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stop- 
aa;-plac«s  on  the  road  "  ap"  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  p. 
lO).  In  the  parallel  list,  Joah.  xv,  80, 31,  Madman- 
m  (q.  occnn  in  place  of  BeUi-inucabotfa ;  poesi- 
y  the  latter  was  subatitDted  for  the  former  after  the 
wtk  had  become  the  reeort  of  chariot*.— Smith,  a.  t. 
Dmp.  HA^AB-ensAH. 

BetituiiAtta  (Btfiiiaovc),  a  place  located  by  Jose- 
hos  (^I^i/e,  §  12)  at  12  stadia  from  Tiberias,  toward 
epptiorls,  and  thought  by  Lightfoot  (Chorcffr.  ch.  78) 
>  bo  the  ^M-Maan  (IIJ-Q  Pl-^a)  of  the  Talmud  (ToU 
•phatA  ShfbSik,  ch.  vii),  in  Lower  Galilee ;  probably 
!te  present  ruins  Kviat  Ibn-Maan,  a  little  west  of 
l^del  (ftbgdala),  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (emnp. 
Lcbwarz,  p.  177).    Comp.  Bbth-meo!t;  VIaov. 

BeUx-me'cSn  (Heb.  Beyth  Meda',  yis^  tV^^  ioate 
'f  habitation  or  of  Baal-J/am;  Sept.  oUog  yiauiy  v.  r. 
Aa^\  a  place  In  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Jer.  adviU,  28) ; 
iMwhers  (Josh.  xUi,  17)  glTen  In  ttte  ftaU  form  Bbth- 
SAAMSBON  (4.  v.).   Sob  also  BbthmaC'ib. 

Betb-marluik  (Heb.  Bqrfi  Aaa-Jferahif,  n-^B 
pTT^WT,  Aouas  oflhfi  nmaUmmt  Sept  tnuulatea  oZkoc 
&  ftoKpdVf  Vnlg.  proeal  a  domo;  A.  V.  "a  place  that 
Iras  for  off"),  apparently  the  proper  imme  of  a  locality 
near  Jemsalem,  and  not  for  beyond  the  brook  Kidron, 
■rhere  King  Darid  first  baited  in  bis  exit  f^om  the 
tlty  on  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  Sam,  xt,  17) ; 
ponbtlesa  a  designaUon  of  the  environs  outside  the 
jpitj  wall.  In  valley  of  Jeboriutphat,  as  being  the 
ixtrema  limit  of  the  honsea. 

Betli-mil'lo  (Heb,  Bei/th  MiUo',  Btiio  rr^B,  [or 
wdl-hcnue;  SepL  oIco£  MaaXu  or  MaXXw} 
Volte-  q|)pu&(i»  [or  dBMHu]  Jfett»,*  Anth.  Vers,  "bonae 
ifUlllo"),      name  of  turn  localities.  SaelbLLo. 

1.  A  fortnaa  («■,  according  to  tin  Tu^mn,  a  viU 
lage)  neaT  Sbecham  (Jndg.  is,  SO);  apparently  the 
lame  with  the  citadel  (9^313,  tower)  of  the  place  (Jndg. 
ix,  46-49).    See  SsBCHni. 

2.  A  castle  or  foftificaUon  of  Jemsalero,  where  King 
.lehoaah  was  slain  (2  Kings  zii,  20,  where  it  is  defined  as 
being  situated  "on  the  descent  to  Slllo,"q.  v.);  proba- 
tily  in  the  qnarter  of  the  same  name.   See  Jercsaleh. 

Beth' nim'rah  (Heb.  Btyih  NmriA',  nnra  n'^B, 
koim  of  limpid  water ;  Sept.  t/  Na/i/3pa  and  Bij^va/ipa, 
with  many  var.  readings),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities" 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  "built"  by  the 
tribe  of  Oad  (Num.  xxxil,  36),  and  deacri>)ed  as  lying 
"in  the  valley"  (pp73)  beside  Beth>baran  (Josh, 
xiii,  27).    In  Ntun.  xxxii,  8,  it  fs  named  simply  Nih- 
rah  (q.  v.).    The  "Waters  of  Nimrin,"  which  are 
named  in  the  denondations  of  Uoab  by  Isaiah  (xv,  6) 
and  Jeremiah  (xiviii,  84),  must,  from  the  context,  be 
in  the  same  locality.    See  Nimrdt.    By  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  (_Otum.  s.  v.  Btj^vaflpav,  Bethamnaram)  the 
Tillage  (called  by  them  BethnabrU,  Bi}3va/3fitc,  Beth- 
amnaris)  is  said  to  have  been  still  standing  five  miles 
north  of  Livias  (Beth-haran).    The  Talmudista  call  it 
•  also  BrfA  Nimrin  (I'^'ip?  r^B,  comp.  Tarffum  on  Num. 
xxiu,  3)  or  BrfA-.Vonwr  (np3  n'^B,  ?"  panther-house," 
Ptak,  iv,  5;  comp.  Schwarz,  p.  iSi).   The  name  still 
sarvives  in  the  iVotr-JVunrm,  the  Arab  appellation  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  Wady  Sfaoalb,  where  the  waters 
of  that  valley  diachargo  themselves  into  the  Jordan 
dose  to  one  of  the  regular  fords  a  few  miles  above 
Jericho  (Bnrckhardt,  Sgria,  p.  355).    It  has  been  seen 
by  Seetzen  (Reista,  1864,  ii,  318)  and  Kobinsnn  (Re- 
Korcfter,  ii,        bnt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 1 
Sdd 


plored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vegetation  is 
very  thick,  betokening  an  abondance  of  water.  The 
Wady  Shodb  runs  back  tip  into  the  eastern  moan- 
tains  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name  (the  modem  form 
of  Hobab  ?)  connects  it  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradition  still  clings  to  the 
neighborhood  that  it  was  down  this  valley  they  de- 
scended to  the  Jordan  (Seetzen,  ii,  877). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  naaily  the  re- 
quirements of  Bbtkabara  (q,  V.)  are  nut  In  the  dr- 
cumstancea  of  Bethnimrah— its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  dose  to  "  the  region  rotind  about  Jor^ 
dan"  (i)  irtpij(wpog  roS  'lopSavov,  I.  e.  the  CtcCAR  of 
the  O.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  immediately  accessi- 
ble to  "Jemsalem  and  all  Jadaa"  (John  i,  88;  Matt- 
iii,  5 ;  Mark  I,  6)  by  the  direct  and  fnrdinary  road  from 
the  capital.  Add  to  this  that  In  the  Sept.  the  name 
of  Bethnimrah  is  found  veiy  nearly  assnn^g  the  form 
of  Bethabara— BaidavajSpa,  B^affpd,  BtS^MijSa  (see 
Holmes  and  Parsons'  text)r-— Smith,  a.  v. 

Betho'ron  (Bai^uipwv),  a  Gmdzad  form  (Judith 
JT,  4)  of  the  town  Bbth-bobo!!  (q.v.), 

Betb-palat  (Heb.  AgrtA  Pe'let,  D>B  n-'B,  Aottae 
of  escape,  but  found  only  "in  pause,"'  Beytk  Pa'lel, 
aia  n^a  [or-n-^a];  Sept.  Bi^a^iXtS  and  Biia^dr 
or  Baii^aXaSi),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (i.  e.  oseigned  to  Simeon),  named  between 
Heabmon  and  Hazar-sbnal  (Joeb.  xv,  27),  and  inhab- 
ited after  the  captivity  (Neb,  xi,  26,  where  it  is  Angll- 
cized  "  Beth-phelet").  It  corresponds  possibly  to  the 
"considerable  ruin"  on  Tell  d-Ktue^eh  (Sobinson's 
Retearchet,  11,  6^),  a  short  distance  N.K  of  Moladah 
(Tan  de  Velde,  Map). 

Beth-pax'zes  (Heb.  Ba/A  Piattlteti\  yn  fi'^B, 
ieaae  of  ditperrioa;  SepL  Bij^^mrfis  v.  r.  Bifpva^},  a 
town  (?  near  the  border)  of  Issachar,  muned  in  connec- 
tion with  En-haddah  (Josh,  xix,  21) ;  possibly  the  ro- 
ioed  site  Beit-Jena^  about  five  miles  west  j»f  the  soath 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Tan  de  Velde,  Jfiqr). 

Beth-pe'dr  (Heb.  BtgA  pB9r^,  n-*?,  Aomb 
of  Peor,  i.  e,  temple  of  Saal-Peor ;  Sept  o7koc  ^o^idp, 
but  in  •iosb.  Bqdf  oywp  or  Bat9^oyii>p%  a  place  in  Moab^ 
no  doubt  dedicated  to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan ;  according  to  Eusebins  and  Jerome  (Onomait, 
a.  V.  Bfd^oydp,  Bethfogo),  it  lay  opposite  Jericho,  and 
six  miles  ahore  Livias  or  Beth-haran,  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  tribe  of  Renben  (Josh,  xiii,  20).  In 
the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a  formula  by  wbieb 
one  of  the  last  balting^places  of  the  children  <rf  Israel 
is  derignated— "the  ravine  CV|n)  over  i«afaut 
Betb-pew"  (Dent  lU,  29 ;  iv,  46).  Inthis  ravine  Slowa 
was  probably  buried  (Dent  xxxiv,  6),  It  appears  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  eminence  (Nebo 
or  Peor),  about  half  way  between  Heshbon  and  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  S<«. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth-  may  be  a  Hebrew 
subetitation  for  Baal-,  or  the  name  may  be  an  abbre> 
viation  of  BaaUpeor  (q.  v,). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Betb'phagd  (Bir&^oy^  and  Bt}3^ayri,  prob.  for 
Syro-Cbald.  MB  hrme  of  Oe  unripe  j^),  the 
name  of  a  village  (kw/m;)  on  the  Mount  of  OUves, 
along  the  road  from  Jema^em  to  Jericho,  and  aitoatod 
at  a  fork  of  the  road,  where  our  Lord,  on  his  way 
from  Bethany  to  Jemsalem,  procured  an  ass  just  be- 
fore reaching  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(Matt,  xxi,  1 ;  Mark  xl,  1 ;  Luke  xix,  29).  From  the 
two  being  twice  mentioned  together  (Haric  xl,  I ; 
Luke  xix,  29),  it  was  apparent^  cloae  to  BETOAirr 
(q.  v.),  and  It  appears  (from  Matt  xxl,  1)  to  have  been 
nearer  to  the  city.  The  fiwt  of  our  Lord's  making 
Bethany  his  nightly  lodf^ng-place  (Matt  xxi,  17,  etr.) 
is  no  confirmation  of  its  direction  fh>m  Bethphnge,  since 
he  would  donbtlcRs  take  up  hie  abode  In  a  place  wliere 
he  bad  Mends,  even  tbooghJitirfvs  il^otibe.fiist'eiace 
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atvbtch  he  arrived  on  the  road.    Dr.  Kobinson  argnea  ' 
(AbkotcAm,  u,  103)  from  the  order  of  the  names  in  ' 
these  pMsages  that  Bethphage  lay  to  the  east  of  Beth- 
nj  instead  of  westward,  as  the  local  tradition  states ; 
bat  his  Tiew  has  evidently  been  biassed  by  his  arrange-  , 
ment  of  the  gospel  narrative  at  that  point,  by  which 
he  pUcea  this  event  on  the  way  from  Jericho  instead 
of  after  the  feast  at  Bethany  (see  his  Ilarntmy  of  the  ; 
GotpeU  compared  with  Strong's  Barmoitg  and  JCxptm-  ; 
liiM).    The  niune  of  Bethphage  occurs  often  in  the 
Talmud  (Buxtorf,  Ux  7Wm.  col.  1601);  and  the  Jew- 
lab  glosaarista  misled  (see  Ilai;,  EvU.  i,  18,  Id)  Ligbt- 
foot  (Ckarag.  Cent,  ch,  xU)  and  Otho  {Lex.  BaiA.  p.  101 
sq.)  to  regard  it  as  *  district  extending  from  the  foot . 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  ' 
and  including  the  village  of  the  same  name  (conp. 
Schwarz,  Pale»t.  p.  267).    By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  , 
{Onama^,  s.  v.),  and  also  by  Origen  (see  BOsching, 
HarmoM  d.  Evang.  p.  36),  the  place  was  known,  though 
no  indication  of  Ita  position  is  giwn ;  they  descrilM  it 
as  ■  village  of  the  priests,  possibly  deriving  the  name 
fh>m  "Beth-phace,"  siKnifying  in  Syriac  the  "house 
of  the  Jaw,"  as  the  jaw  In  th<S  sacrifices  was  the  portion 
of  the  priests  (Belaud,  p.  653).    Schwarz  (p.  263  sq.) 
appears  to  place  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder 
of  th*  "  Mount  of  Ofience,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Betbany.   No  remains  which 
eotUd  answer  to  soch  a  position  bare  been  found  (Rob- 
inson, ii,  108),  and  the  traditional  site  is  aliove  Bietha- 
ny,  half  way  between  that  village  and  the  top  of  the 
mount  (see  Feustel,  De  Belkphage,  Lips.  1686).  Dr. 
Olin  mentions  (Trav.  ii,  257)  having  seen  foundations 
of  houses  and  a  cistern  faewn  in  thft  rock  at  that  place. 
Dr.  Barclay,  however  (City  of  iht  Gnat  King,  p.  66), 
identifies  Bethphage  with  traces  of  foundations  and 
cisterns  on  the  rocky  S.W.  spur  of  Olivet,  a  few  hnn- 
dred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  Je rich o-J erusalem  road, 
between  Bethany  and  the  Ridron  (corop.  Stewart,  TaU 
and  Khan,  p.  S32).    The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  sig- 
nification of  which,  as  given  above,  is  generally  accept- 
ed, is,  lilce  those  of  Bctbany,  Caphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  , 
the  Mount  of  Olives  itself  a  testimony  to  the  ancient  | 
fruitfrdness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  p.  187).  | 

Beth'-pbelet  (Neh.  xi,  2C).  See  Beth-palrt.  i 
Betb'-rapha  (Ileb.  BeyA  Rapha',  Vit'^  T^^-Z,  I 
JiouM  of  Jtapha,  or  nf  the  giant;  Sept.  BaOpifa  v.  r.  ! 
ba^paia),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogy'  of  Jndah  ' 
as  apparently  the  eldest  of  tlw  three  sons  of  Eshton, 
"  men  of  Recbah"  (1  Chron.  Iv,  12).  B.C.  post  1616. . 
There  is  a  Kapha  in  the  Une  of  Benjamin  and  else- ; 
where,  but  no  apparent  connection  exists  between 
those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name  been  identified  as  be- 
longing to  any  place. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  RgriiAiM. 

Betti'^rehob  (Heb.  Begih-iiKhob',  airn-n*'?, 

haue  rf  Rfhnb ;  Sept.  oiicof  'Pod/ft  [v.  r.  'Panlil  an<l 
Bnt^potlffi  [v.  r.  'Pow/3,  BaiSpntifi,  and  even  Tii/i]),  a 
place  mentioned  as  having  near  it  the  valley  [n  which  i 
lay  the  town  of  Laisb  or  Dan  (Judp.  xviii,  28).    It ' 
was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria,  like 
Zobah,  Maacbab,  and  Isb-tob,  in  company  with  which  , 
it  ■*n»  hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  fight  against  David  '. 
(2  Sam.  X,  6).  ,  See  Aram.    In  ver.  8  the  name  oc-  i 
curs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in  which  form  it  l<i ' 
doubtless  again  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii,  21.    Being,  | 
however,  "far  from  Sidon"  (-Indg.  xviii,  28),  this: 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  two  towns  of  the 
name  of  Rehob  in  the  territory  of  Asher.   See  Rbbob.  ' 
Robinson  conjectures  (LtHer  AneoreAfs,  p.  S7I)  that , 
this  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the  modem  Ilunm,  \ 
a  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the  HAleh,  hi  which  ; 
the  city  of  Dan  (Tell  el-Kady)  lay.    See  Cxbahka-  ' 
Phiuppi.    Hadadezer,  the  king  of  Zobah,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Rehob  {2  Sam.viii, 3, 12). — Smith. ' 

Bettasai'da  (Bti5adiM,  for  the  Arsmean  D^a  j 
rn'^^,  fMiff4own,  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Tahn.  col  189i),  a ; 


name  which  nearly  all  writers  on  Palestinian  gta^ 
raphy  since  Reland  have  assigned  to  two  places,  wt 
far  from  each  other,  on  the  opposite  sbore«  nor 
head  of  Lak«  Tiberias  (aea  Ranmer,  PaJanima,  p.  1») 
but  which  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  fat  dis- 
tinguishing from  each  other  (see  Tlionison,  l/mioKi 
Book,  ii,  81  sq.). 

1.  A  town  (iroXic,  John  i,  45)  in  Galilee  (Jdui  tb. 
21),  apparently  on  the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Tk- 
rias,  being  in  "  the  land  of  G«nneaareth"  (q.  v.),  tuA 
yet  toward  the  nortbern  extremity  of  the  lake  (Har£ 
vi,  45).  It  was  the  native  place  of  Peter,  Andrrs. 
and  Philip,  and  the  frequent  resort  ti  Jesna  (John  t. 
44 ;  xii,  21,  etc.).  It  was  eridentiy  in  near  neif^bcr- 
hood  to  Capemaom  and  CItorazin  ^atL  xi,  2t :  Luke 
X,  13;  and  comp,  Mark  vi,  45  with  John  vi,  16),  and. 
if  the  interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  tnuted,  cl«« 
to  the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  (Gwm.  ta  Etm.  iz. 
1)  and  Eusebius  (Onom.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias  are 
all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  ibon  of  the 
lake.  Epiphanius  (pdv.  Bar.  ii)  sars  of  Betbstida 
and  Capemanm  that  tbey  were  not  for  apart.  ViG- 
bald  (A.D.  722)  went  from  Magdalnm  to  Capemaao. 
thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to  Cboruin.  Thr-* 
ancient  notices,  however,  though  they  fix  its  general 
situation,  none  of  them  contain  any  indication  of  ib 
exact  position,  and  as,  like  the  other  two  towns  jm 
mentioned,  its  name  and  all  memory  of  its  nte  ban 
perished,  no  pot>itive  identification  can  Im  made  rfk. 
It  is  true  that  Pococke  (il,  99)  finds  Bethsaida  at  IrW: 
Seetzen  at  Khm  Afiageh  (Zach's  Monatl.  Com^ 
xviii,  848);  Nan  at  Mejdtl  iVogagr,  p.  578;  Qnarr^ 
mius,  ii,  866),  apparently  between  Khan  Minyeh  asd 
Mejdel;  and  others  at  TaiAi,hiJt  (so  Robinson^ — ill 
different  points  on  the  webtem  shore  of  the  lake.  Tbe 
Cbristtana  of  Kasareth  and  Tiberias  are  indeed  aN 
qnalnted  with  the  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Capenaam. 
from  the  New  Testament ;  and  dwy  bave  learned  to 
apply  them  to  diOferent  placea  according  to  the  opu- 
ions  of  their  monastic  teachers,  or  as  may  best  snh 
their  own  convenience  in  answering  the  inquiries  (tf 
travellers.  It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Robins<Bi  (fiU.  Rt- 
tearchetf  ill,  295)  accoonta  for  the  fact  that  travellm 
have  sometimes  beard  the  names  along  the  hke. 
Whenever  this  has  not  been  the  consequence  of  dind 
leading  questions,  which  an  Arab  would  always  an- 
swer affirmatively,  the  names  have  doubtless  beec 
heard  from  the  monks  of  Nazareth,  or  fnm  the  Arabti 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dependent  npon  them.  Tb« 
position  of  this  Bethsaida  mainly  depends  upon  that 
of  Capernaum,  from  which  it  was  not  fiir  distant,  tu 
the  north,  on  the  shore  (KoUneon,  new  ti.  ti  H— 
ttarckn,  HI,  858, 859).  If  Capemanm  be  fixed  at  Khin 
Minyeh,  then  Bethsaida  was  probably  at  'Aim  ri-Tt^ap- 
kah ;  but  if  (as  on  some  accounts  Is  more  likely)  Caper- 
naum is  to  1)6  located  at  'Ain  el-Hndawanh,  then 
Betlisalda  itself  must  be  placed  at  K)im  ei-Sliii^ : 
and  in  that  case  it  may  have  sprung  up  as  a  ns^anaoa 
of  the  more  ancient  CimEitETH,  but  nearer  tbe  chore. 
See  CAPBnNAUH. 

2.  Christ  fed  the  5000  "  near  to  a  ritv  called  Beth- 
saida" (Luke  ix,  10) ;  but  it  has  be«n  thought  b*m 
the  parallel  passages  (Matt,  xiv,  13;  Hark  vi,  33-45  ' 
that  this  event  took  place,  not  in  Galilee,  but  on  lltc 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  This  was  bold  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  difficnlties  in  sacred  geography  (Cclbr. 
Notit.  Orb.  ii,  586)  till  the  ingenious  Reland  seened  k» 
have  aflbrded  materials  for  a  satisfactoiy  solntioii  of  it 
by  distinguishing  two  Bethsaidas,  one  on  the  western 
and  the  other  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  lab 
(Pakea.  p.  658).  The  former  was  undoubtedly  "thf 
city  of  Andrew  and  Peter;"  and,  altboagfa  Reland  did 
not  himself  think  tliat  the  other  BethnJda  is  ukb- 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  thought  br 
later  writns  to  be  more  in  agreement  with  the  tuiri 
text  to  conclude  that  it  i^tbe,&atbUda  near  whiHi 
Christ  fed  tbe  ^^ttifti^MjuS^W 
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an  was  restored  to  sight.  This  appears  aim  to  have 
tha  Betheaida  of  Gaulonitis,  a^rward  called  Jt^ 
xa,  vfaich  PliD7  {Hiit.  Nat.  v,  15)  places  on  the  easl* 
■a  side  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  Jo- 
phiu  describes  as  situated  in  Lower  Guulonitis,  just 
x)ve  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  (  War, 
9,  1 ;  iii,  10,  7).  It  was  originaUy  only  a  village, 
illetl  Bethsaida  (Bi^traV^a),  but  was  rebuilt  and  en- 
xgfiA  hy  PtaUip  the  Tetrarch  not  long  after  the  birth 
*  Chriat,  and  received  the  name  of  Julias  in  honor  of 
alia,  the  daughter  of  Augostos  (Joeephns^  Ant.  xviil, 
,  1).  Philip  seems  to  have  made  it  hii  occaskmal  ree- 
leuce ;  and  here  he  died,  and  waa  buried  In  a  costly 
>mb  (^Ant.  xviii,  4,  6),  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
ike  of  Gennesareth  the  mountains  which  form  the 
astern  wall  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Jordan 
nters  the  lake,  throw  out  a  spur  or  promontory  which 
xtends  for  some  distance  southward  along  the  river, 
"his  is  known  by  the  people  on  the  spot  by  no  other 
ame  than  et-Tw  (the  hill).  On  it  are  some  ruins, 
rhich  were  visited  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  proved 
a  be  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  plain.  The 
lace  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  capital  by  the  Arabs  of 
he  valley  (Che  Ghawarineh),  although  they  have  lost 
tA  ancient  name,  and  now  occupy  ooly  a  few  houses 
n  it  as  magazines.  The  ruins  cover  a  large  portion 
if  tfaa  tell,  bnt  consist  entirely  of  unhewn  volcanic 
tones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  andent  arcUtec- 
are(BobinsoiD,^.£M<ireiea,iii,808).  ILDeSaul- 
y,  however,  objects  to  this  location  of  Betbsalda,  that 
a  et-Tell  there  are  only  what  may  be  called  ruins  of 
k  barbarous  age,  and  not  such  as  would  mark  the  re- 
nal iih  of  the  splendid  atmctnres  of  Julias ;  that  it  is 
litoated  too  tar  from  the  lake  to  he  properly  called  a 
'  fishing-town,"  and  that  this  position  b  inconsistent 
vith  Josephns's  account  of  hEs  military  operations 
igainst  Sylla  {Life,  §  72).  He  therefore  thmks  that 
iatbsaida  waa  located  at  TrU-Uoum,  formerly  regard- 
ed aa  the  site  of  Capernaum  {Narrative,  ii,  877).  But 
hb  position  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  identification 
>f  other  neighlKiring  localities,  and  &ils  also  to  meet 
lie  requirements  of  the  scriptural  texts. 

Of  this  Betbsalda  we  luve  certainly  one,  and  prob- 
tbly  two  mentions  In  the  Oospela:  That  n^med 
ibove,  of  the  feeding  of  the  6000  (Luke  ix,  10).  The 
atracle  took  place  in  a  roirof  iprtfioq,  a  vacant,  lonely 
'put,  somewhere  up  in  the  rising  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  green  grass 
[John  vi,8, 10;  Mark  vi,89;  Matt,  xiv,  19);  and,  in 
the  evening  the  disciides  went  down  to  the  water  and 
went  home  across  the  lake  (tlQ  t6  vipav)  to  Bethaaida 
(Mark  vl,  45),  or,  as  John  (vi,  17)  and  Matthew  (xiv, 
34)  more  generally  express  it,  toward  Capernaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coincidence  of  the 
two  Betbsaidas  occurring  in  the  one  narrative,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  cmly  absolutely  certain 
mention  the  eastern  me.  Is  extraordinary.  In  the 
very  ancient  Syriac  recenrion  (the  Nltrian)  Just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Cureton,  the  words  in  Luke  Ix,  10,  "be- 
longing to  the  city  called  Bethaaida"  are  omitted. 

(2.)  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii,  22,  where  it  is  called  a  "vil- 
lage" {twfirj).  If  Dalraanntha  (viii,  10)  or  Magdala 
(llatt.  XV,  ^)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then 
was  Bethsaida  on  the  east,  because  in  the  interval 
Christ  had  departed  by  ah^  to  the  other  ^e  (Mark 
viii,  13).  And  with  this  well  accords  (be  mention  im- 
mediately after  of  the  villages  of  Cieaarea-Philippi 
(ver.  27),  and  of  the  "high  mountain"  of  the  transfig- 
uration (ix,  S),  which  was  not  the  traditional  spot 
(Ut.  Tabor),  bnt  a  part  of  the  Hermon  range  some- 
where above  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

&  It  is  donbtfhl,  however,  whether,  alter  all,  there 
exists  any  real  necesrity  for  supposing  two  places  of 
this  name.  As  they  conid  not  have  been  very  far 
fnitn  each  other,  the  assumption  is  In  itself  a  very  im- 
probable one,  eepedally  as  the  name  nowhere  occurs 


with  any  epithet  or  note  of  distinction,  and  neither  Jo- 
sephua  nor  any  other  ancient  writer  speaks  of  such  a  dif- 
ference or  duplication.  In  &ct,  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  every  mention  of  the  locally  ocenn, 
whether  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere,  may  be  met  by  a 
location  at  the  month  of  the  Upper  Jordan  on  the  lake : 
(1.)  This  corresponds  to  the  only  definite  mention  of 
the  spot  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii,  2, 1),  as  being  "situate 
at  Lake  {trpbg  Xi/ivp)  Gennesareth."  (2.)  This  would 
be  popularly  called  a  part  of  Galilee  (John  xU,  21), 
and  yet  might  very  easily  be  reckoned  as  belon^ng  to 
Lower  Gaulonitis  (Joseph.  War,  11,  9, 1),  since  it  waa 
really  on  the  border  between  these  two  districts.  (3.) 
It  would  thus  lie  directly  on  the  route  from  the  west^ 
em  shore  of  the  lake  to  Ciesarea-Pbilippi  (Mark  viii, 
22,  comp.  with  10  and  27).  (4.)  Such  a  position  readi- 
ly reconciles  the  statements  in  the  accoonts  of  Christ 
reciossing  the  lake  after  both  miracles  of  the  loaves : 
[1.]  Id  Mark  vi,  82  (comp.  John  vi,  1),  the  passage 
was  directiy  across  the  northem  end  of  the  lake  from 
Capemanm  to  a  retired  spot  on  the  shore  sojnewhat 
S.E.  of  Bethsaida ;  tiience  the  disciples  started  to  cross 
merely  the  N.K  coni«riof  the  lake  to  Betbsiuda  itself 
(Mark  vi,  45),  but  were  driven  by  the  head-wind  dur- 
ing the  nitfht  to  a  more  southerly  point,  and  thus 
reached  Capemanm  (John  vi,  17, 21, 24),  after  having 
traversed  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  (Matt,  xiv,  84 ; 
Marie  vi,  58).  [2.]  In  Hark  vm,  10,  the  passage  was 
likewise  directiy  across  the  upper  portion  of  thfi  lake, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  fh>m  the  Decapclis  (ver. 
81)  te  the  vicinity  of  Magdala  (Matt,  xv,  89),  thence 
along  the  shore  and  around  the  X.W,  head  of  the  lake 
to  Bethsfuda  (Mark  viii,  22),  and  so  on  northward  to 
the  scene  of  the  tranaflgnration  in  the  region  of  C»> 
sarea-Pbitippi  (MatL  xvi,  1^.  [8.]  The  position  of 
et-Tell  is  too  far  from  the  shore  to  correspond  with 
the  notices  of  Bethsaida  and  Liviaa,  which  require  a 
situation  corresponding  to  that  of  the  modem  ruined 
village  eUArgJ,  containing  some  vestiges  of  antiquity 
(Robinson,  AE«earc^  iU,  304),  immediately  east  of  the 
deboochure  of  the  Upper  Jordan.  (See  Fovhiger,  Sktu 
detertorwn  Betkimda,  Lips.  1742). 

Beth'MunM  (Baidofffiiif  r.  r.  BaAaa/uiSf),  a 
place  of  which  42  inhabitants  are  stated  to  have  re- 
turned tnm  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  18);  evidently 
the  Betu-Azmavetb  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Neh. 
vil,  28 ;  simply  AzHAVBTH  in  Ezra  U,  24). 

Beth'san  (Batiaav),  a  Grgecized  form  (1  Mace. 
V,  52 ;  xii,  40, 41)  of  the  name  of  the  city  Bbth-shA2( 
(q.  v.). 

Beth'-Bhan  (Heb.  Bei/th-Shaa',  ITd-n*"?.  Sept. 
Bai5aav  v.  r.  Bail^aafi),  an  abridged  form  (1  Sum. 
xxxi,  10, 12 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12)  of  the  name  of  the  city 
Beth-sbean  (q.  v.). 

Betb-Sbe'an  (Heb.  Beyth  Shean',  "jK^  fi-^a,  house 
of  security ;  Sept.  Bi^dtrai',  also  [in  1  Kings  iv,  12]  Bi;^- 
oaav,  and  oZcoc  Saav,  and  [in  1  Chron.  vii,  29}  Baid- 
trav  V.  r.  Boidoaav ;  ia  Samnet  Bbth-bban,  hi  the  Apoc- 
rypha Bethsah,  in  Josephns  BqSvova  or  Bi^gdv^ ; 
in  the  Talmud  Beiaan,  ^O^S  [but  see  Otho,  Lex.  Rotb. 
p.  103] ;  in  Steph.  Bya.  [p.  675]  Baiswy ;  In  tiie  Ono> 
maOicem,  Eoseb.  "Bifiaav,  Jerome  Bethsui ;  also  [ac- 
cording to  Sell  war r,  Pt^ett.  p.  148,  note]  in  1  Kings 
xxli,  89,  the  "ivory-house"  of  Solomon,  llSfl  n"<a, 
Beyth  hcah-Shen',  fiatue  of  Ae  tooth;  Sept  oJkoc  IXi- 
tpavnvoi),  a  city  which,  with  its  "daughter"  towns, 
belonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Cbr,  vii,  29),  though  within 
the  original  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xvii,  11),  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace,  v,  53). 
It  was  not  snbdoed,  however,  by  either  tribe,  but  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  CanaaniteH 
and  Philistines  (Jndg.  1, 17).  The  corpses  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  fiutened  up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10, 12)  in  the  open 
' '  street"  or  space  ^^l*),  wh&^r^tAen,aBJi0«u.fl^ted 
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the  gttte  of  &n  Eastern  town  (S  Sun.  xxi,  12).  Id  Sol- 
omon's time  it  seema  to  have  given  its  naiAe  to  a  dis- 
trict extending  from  the  town  itself  to  Abel-inebolah ; 
■od  "all  BetUwan"  was  onder  the  chai^  of  one  of 
Us  conimisBaiiat  officers  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  l^Din  this 
time  we  lose  sight  of  Bethshean  till  the  period  of  the 
Haecabees,  in  connection  with  wboaa  cxpldts  it  ia 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cnrsoiy  manner  (1 
Hacc.  V,  62;  comp,  1  Mace,  xli,  40,  41).  Alexander 
Janmens  had  an  interview  here  with  Cleopatra  (Jose- 
fhtu.  Ant.  xiil,  18, 8) ;  Pompey  marched  throngh  it  on 
his  way  from  Damasciu  to  Januakm  (ifr.  xiv,  8,  4); 
GiU)inia8  fiirtitied  it  (ifr.  xiv,  6,S);  and  in  the  Jewish 
war  13,000  Jews  were  slain  hy  the  ScTthopolitans 
(War,  it,  18, 3).  It  was  600  stadia  fhim  Jemsalem  (2 
Mace,  xii,  29),  120  from  Tiberias  (Josephus,  life,  66), 
and  16  miles  from  Gadara  (/tin.  Anton.;  comp.  Am- 
mian.  Hare,  xix,  12).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place 
had  become  deaolats,  although  it  still  went  by  the 
name  of  MHropolu  Paladmm  tertia  (Wm.  Tyr.  p.  74», 
1084;  Vitliacns,  p.  1119).  We  And  bishops  of  Scy- 
tbopolis  at  the  cotutcils  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem  (A.D. 
686),  and  others.  Dnrii^  the  Crusades  It  was  an  arch- 
tHShopric,  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  Naza- 
reth (Raamer's  Paldttina,  p.  147-149). 

Bethabean  also  bore  the  name  of  Scyihopolu  (ZKudtDv 
irAtc,  2  Mace,  xil,  89),  pertiaps  because  Scythians  had 
aettUd  there  in  tiie  time  <rf' Jodah  (B.C.  681),  in  their 
passage  through  Palestine  toward  Egypt  (Herod,  i, 
206 ;  comp.  Pliny,  Ilitt.  Nai.  v,  16,  20 ;  Georg.  S^-ncel- 
lus,  p.  214).  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  2  Mace, 
xii,  80,  where  mention  is  made  of  "Jews  who  lived 
among  the  Sc}-thians  (Smf^ox-oMrai)  (in  Bethshsn") ; 
and  by  the  Septuagint  version  of  Jadg.  i,  27  ^J&aSaav, 
^  tan  Scvduv  wuXtc).  In  Judith  Ui,  2,  the  place  is 
also  called  Scytbopolis  (JSxiAwv  w^Aic),  *nd  so  like- 
wlBS  by  Josephus  (.4itf.T,  1,22;  ^  8,  5;  xUi,  6,1) 
and  others  (Strabo,  zvt,  768 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  16,  28).  The 
supposition  that  these  were  descendants  of  tiie  Scythi- 
ans in  ^lestine  (comp.  Ezefc.  xxxix,  II)  renders  more 
intolli);!lble  Coloss.  iii,  11,  where  the  Scythian  is  named 
with  the  Jew  and  Greelt ;  and  it  also  explains  why  the 
ancient  rabbine  did  not  consider  Scythopolis  {Btiaan) 
as  a  Jewish  town  (comp.  Joseph.  JJfe,  6),  but  as  one 
of  an  unholy  people  (Havercamp,  Obterval.  ad  Jo$eph, 
Antiq,  V,  1,  22).  On  coins  the  place  is  called  StytAop- 
oii»  and  A^a  (so  Pliny,  v,  16),  with  figures  of  Bacchus 
and  the  panther  (Eckhel,  p.  488-440;  comp.  Reland, 
p.  993  sq.).  As  Succoth  lay  somewhere  in  the  vicini- 
ty east  of  the  Jordan,  some  would  derive  Scythopolis 
from  SueeotJiopotit  (Relaod,  p.  992  sq. ;  Gesenius,  in 
Bnrckhardt,  p.  1068,  Gennan  edit).  It  has  also,  with 
as  little  probability,  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Beth-ehittim  (Jndg.  vii,  22).  Josephus  does  not  ac- 
count Scythopolis  as  belonging  to  Samaria,  in  which 
it  geographically  lay,  but  to  Decapolis,  which  was 
chiefly  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  of  which  he 
calls  it  the  largest  town  {War,  iii,  9,  7).  Sea  Scy- 
TROFOUB. 

The  ancient  native  name,  as  well  as  tbo  town  itself, 
still  exists  in  the  Bfuanof  the  present  day  (Robinson, 
JUtearchft,  iii,  174).  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
somewhat  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel  where  it  opens  into  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. It  is  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Danuucus, 
and  is  liboaX  three  miles  from  the  Jwdan,  fbnrteen 
from  the  south  em  end  of  Lake  Gennesareth,  and  six- 
teen from  Nazareth.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the 
brow  of  the  descent  by  which  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
dnelon  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor.  A 
few  miles  to  the  west  are  the  mountains  of  Gil1>oa, 
and  close  beside  the  town,  on  the  north,  runs  the 
water  of  the  Ain-Jalud,  the  fountain  of  which  is  in 
Jezreel,  and  is  hi  all  piobabili^  the  spring  by  which 
the  Israelites  encamped  before  the  battle  in  which 
Saul  was  killed  (1  Sun.  xxix,  1).  Three  other  large 
brooks  pass  through  w  by  the  town;  and  in  the  tu!t 


of  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  exnberant  ht&» 
of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the  poeci 
of  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  nature  of  tk 
country  near  the  town  oonf erred  on  them  (Joeh.  xTii, 
16),  resides  the  secrrt  of  the  bold  whfdi  the  CsiiMibs 
retained  on  the  place.  So  great  was  this  fertfli^,  thix 
it  was  said  by  tiie  rabbins  that  if  Paradise  was  in  tte 
land  of  Ur^\,  Betb-ebean  was  the  gate  of  it,  for 
fruits  were  the  sweetest  in  all  the  land  (see  Light- 
foot,  Chor.  Cmt.  Ix).  If  Jabesb-GUead  was  wbcie  Dr. 
Robinson  Doojectnres— at  ed-Ddr  in  Wady  Tatni— the 
distance  from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  look  the  ma 
of  Jabe^  "all  night"  to  traverse,  cannot  be  mwA  be- 
yond ten  miles.  The  modem  Beisaa  b  a  poor  [itce 
containing  not  more  than  sixty  at  seventy  bmau. 
The  inhabitants  are  Moslems,  and  are  described  bv 
Richardson  and  others  as  a  set  of  inhospitable  and  Ut- 
less  bnatics.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  It  was  bnilt  along  the  banks  of  tk 
rivulet  which  waters  the  town  and  to  the  valleys  film- 
ed by  its  several  branches,  and  must  have  been  mniv 
three  miles  in  circumference.  The  chief  remains  an 
large  heaps  of  black  hewn  stonea,  with  many  founds. 
tions  of  honses  and  fragments  of  a  few  column*  (Bnr^- 
faanlt,  p.  248).  The  principal  object  is  tlie  tbcatn. 
which  ia  qvitt  distinct,  bat  now  completely  filled  up 
with  weeds;  it  measures  across  the  front  about  Ihi 
feet,  and  has  the  singulari^  of  possessing  three  ovtl 
recesses  half  way  up  the  building,  which  are  mts- 
tioned  by  Vitruvius  as  being  constructed  to  ccotsiB 
the  brass  sounding-tubes.  Few  theatres  had  sndi  u 
apparatus  even  in  the  time  of  this  author,  and  tfatv 
are  scarcely  ever  met  with  now.  The  other  mamt 
are  the  tombs,  which  lie  to  the  nortlheaaC  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, without  the  walls.  The  sarcophagi  still  exitt  in 
some  of  them ;  triangular  nkbes  Ibr  lamps  hare  alv> 
been  observed  in  them ;  and  some  of  tiw  dowi  no- 
tinue  hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stme  in  rr- 
markable  preservation.  Two  streams  ran  through  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  almost  insulating  the  Acrcpoli*. 
There  is  a  fine  Roman  bridge  over  the  one  to  the  soutb- 
west  of  the  Acropolis,  and  beyond  it  may  be  seen  tl« 
paved  way  which  led  to  the  andent  Ptolemais,  aov 
Acre.  The  Acropolis  is  a  high  circular  hill,  on  the  Uf 
of  which  are  traces  of  the  w^ls  which  encompassed  it 
(Irby  and  Mangles,  Traveb,  p.  801-808).  See  sbo 
Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Ret.  p.  ^  sq. ;  Van  de  Tdde, 
Narrative,  ii,  868-868;  Thomson,  Lamd  amd  Bock,  u. 
172  sq. 

Beth'-shemesh  (Heb.  BeytA  She'meA^  tzt 
koum  of  the  tun ;  in  paose  Beytk  Sha'ineA,  CTSO  T'Z : 
Sept.  in  Josh,  xv,  10,  iroXtQ  qXioi/,  elsewhere  in  3<»h. 
and  Judg.  BtjBoafUQ,  in  Sam.  and  Chroo.  Baidoa^V. 
in  Kings  Boi^ffo/iif,  in  Jer.  'UXioniroXic ;  Josepbns 
Bti^aaftij,  Ant.  vi,  1, 3),  the  name  of  four  places.  &<« 
Heuopolu. 

1.  A  sacerdotal  city  (Jo^h.  xxi,  16;  1  Sam.  Ti,lS: 
1  Chron.  vi,  69)  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  nortbtni 
border  (between  Cbesalon  and  Timnath)  of  Jadsh 
(Josh.  XV,  10),  toward  the  land  of  the  Philiftiiies  (I 
Sam.  vi,  9,  12),  probably  in  a  lowland  plain  (2  King? 
xiv,  11),  and  placed  by  Ensetdns  and  Jerome  {^<>- 
matt,  s.  V.  Budffa/MCi  Betbsamis)  ten  Roman  wSk* 
from  ElentheropoUs,  in  the  dirertion  of  tbe  mad  to 
Nicopolis.  The  expression  "went  down"  in  Jcib. 
XV,  10 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  21,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town  was  lower  than  Ktijath-jearini;  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  situation  that  there  va- 
a  valley  (p^S)  of  corn-fields  attached  to  the  place  (I 
Sam.  V,  IS).  It  was  a  "suburb  city"  (Josfa-  xs.i,K: 
1  Chron.  vi,  69),  and  it  is  named  in  one  of  SolomoB » 
commissariat  districts  under  the  chaige  of  Bes^D^ 
(1  Kings  iv,  9).  It  was  the  scene  of  an  encoonia  be- 
tween Jehoasb,  king  of  land,  and  Amaziah,  kiag  sf 
Jndah,  In  -wUda  the  lattetfwasjrofit^l  and  made  in^- 
oner  (2  King^il^'ll^  tfrTs^q^&xxv,  SI,  33> 
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LdtteTf  in  the  days  of  Abas,  tt  was  taken  and  occupied  : 
:»y  the  PhUiatinee,  together  irith  several  other  places  j 
n  this  locality  (2  Cbroa.  xxviii,  18). 

From  Ekron  to  Beth-ehflmesh  a  voad  CH*??'  aioq) 
ixl»tcd  along  which  the  PhilisUnea  sent  back  the  ark 
\3y  tnilcb-kine  after  it«  calamitoos  residence  in  their 
country  (1  Sam.  vi,  9, 12) ;  and  it  was  fai  the  Sold  of 
Joshua  the  Belk-akemiU"  (q.  v.)  that  the  "great 
A.bel*'  (whatever  that  may  have  been,  prob.  a  stone; 
Kae  Abkl-)  was  on  which  tiie  ark  was  set  down  (I 
Sam.  vi,  18).  On  this  occasion  it  was  that,  according 
to  tbe  present  text,  "  fifty  tfaoasand  and  threescore 
and  ten  men"  were  miracnlonBly  slain  for  trreverentty 
escploring  the  sacred  shrine  (1  Sam.  vi,  19).  This 
nnmtker  has  oec«i^oned  much  discnssloD  (see  Schram, 
IM  jtiaffa  BeUudiemUartm,  Herb.  17 . .).  The  numeral 
in  the  t«xt  has  probably  been  erroneonsly  transcribed. 
See  Abbbbviatioh.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  have 
6070  instead  of  60070^  and  this  statement  agrees  with 
1  Cod.  Kennicott  (comp.  Qesenios,  Gftch.  der  /fe5r. 
Sprttehe,  p.  174).  Even  with  this  redaction,  the  num- 
ber, for  ft  provhiclal  town  like  Betb-shemesh,  would 
still  b«  great.  We  may  tberefwe  suppose  that  the 
number  originally  derignated  was  670  only,  as  the  ab- 
sence  of  any  intermediate  denomination  between  the 
first  two  digits  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  £&ct  it- 
self has  been  accounted  for  on  natural  principles  by 
some  German  writers  in  a  spirit  at  variance  with  that 
of  Heln^w  antiquity,  and  in  which  the  miraculoos 
part  of  the  event  has  been  ezptained  away  by  tingram- 
matical  {nterprataUons.   Sea  Ndxbbb. 

By  oomparieon  of  the  Usts  In  Josh,  xv,  10 ;  xix,  41, 
43,  and  1  Kings  iv,  9,  it  wOl  be  seen  that  Ir-seiehbsh 
(q.  v.),  "city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been  Identical 
-with  Betli-flhemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the  older  form 
'of  the  name;  and  agtun,  f^oro  Judg.  i,  35,  it  appears 
lis  if  Har-cberes,  "  mount  of  the  sun,"  were  a  tlurd 
name  for  the  same  pkee,  suggesting  an  early  and  ex- 
tensive worship  of  the  sun  in  this  nd^Uiorboodr—Kit- 
to,  B.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  V.   See  Hrbes. 

Beth-shemesh  ts  no  doubt  the  modem  Aith^emt 
found  by  Dr.  RoUnson  In  a  position  exactly  according 
-with  the  Indications  of  Scripture,  ou  the  north-west 
f>1op«s  of  the  mountains  of  Judoh — "a  low  plateau  at 
the  junction  of  two  fine  plains"  {Later  Jtr»earcket,  p. 
loS)- — about  two  miles  from  the  great  Hiilistine  plain, 
and  seven  fh>m  Ekron  (_ReteareAet,  ill,  17-20 ;  comp. 
Schwarz,  Pakst.  p.  98).  It  is  a  ruined  Arab  village 
constructed  of  ancient  materials.  To  the  west  of  the 
village,  upon  and  around  tbe  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or 
mound,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive  city, 
consisting  of  many  foundations  and  the  remains  of  an- 
cient walls  of  hewn  stone.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
change of  Beth  for  Aln,  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  (iil, 
19):  "  Tbe  vends  Beit  (Beth)  and  Aln  are  so  very  com- 
mon Id  the  Arabic  names  of  Palestine^  that  it  can  ex- 
cite no  wonder  there  should  be  an  exchange,  even  with- 
oat  an  obvious  reason.  In  the  same  manner  tbe  an- 
cient Betb-shemesh  (Heliopolis  of  Egj'pt)  is  known 
in  Arabian  writers  as  Ain-ebems"  (see  below).  See 
Bktu-;  En-. 

2.  A  city  near  tbe  southern  border  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
tween Mount  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xix,  22); 
probably  the  same  with  tbe  present  village  Kautab 
Q*tbe  star")  A-Ham  (Schwarz,  PtOtaL  p.  167),  which 
is  also  identical  with  tbe  Bdvoir  of  the  Crusaders  (we 
Bobinson,  RetearcAet,  iii,  226). 

3.  One  of  the  "  fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named 
(Jo«h.  xix,  88 ;  Judg.  i,  3^}  in  connection  with  Beth- 
anath,  ftt>m  neither  of  which  places  were  the  Canaan- 
ite  inhabitants  expelled,  but  became  tributaries  to  Is- 
rael. Jerome's  expression  (Onom.  Bethsamis)  in  ref- 
erence to  this  Is  perh^  worthy  of  notice,  "  in  which 
.the  original  inhabitants  (tmUmv,  ?  worsbippen)  re- 
mained ;"  posribly^neiDgatthewtwsfalpfrDm which 
tbe  phce  dsrived  its  name.   KeO  (Oonmaa  on  JoA, 


p.  440)  confounds  this  |^ce  with  the  foregoing.  K. 
De  Saulcy  suggests  {Xarrathe,  ii,  422)  that  it  may 
have  been  identical  with  a  vlUage  called  Medjtl  tA- 
SKemt,  seeu  I7  him  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  west  of  tbe 
road  tiota  Banias  to  Idke  Phlala;  it  Is  laid  down  mi 
Van  de  Velde's  Map  at  2^  miles  north  of  the  Utter. 

4.  By  tills  name  is  mentioned  (Jer.  xllii,  18)  an 
idolatroos  temple  or  place  In  Egj'pt,  usually  called  He- 
liopolit  (q.  V.)  or  On  (Gen.  xli,  46).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  the  Arabs  Am- 
Sktms,  which  Is  the  modem  name  (Kotdnson,  JteMardi- 
a,  i,  36).    See  Avbn  ;  Om. 

Beth'-Bhemlte  (Heb.  Begth  hath-SiamH' ,  n^a 
"^tS^lsn ;  SepL  is  Bai3ffa/u'i£,  o  Baid«a/i(nn'n}c)t  U> 
inhabitant  (1  Sam.  vi,  14,  18)  of  the  Bbth^hbmbsh 
(q.  V.)  in  Judfea. 

Beth-abit'tah  (Heb.  Beyth  kask-ShUiah',  tr^^ 
naisn,  Aoiue  of  the  acacia;  Sept.  B^Jatrirrd  v.  r.  Bt^ 
miS  and  Boaairra'),  a  place  near  the  Jordan  (comp, 
Josephos,  who  only  names  it  as  a  "valley encompassed 
with  bvrenta,"  Ant.  v,  6,  S),  apparently  between  Betb- 
sheon  and  Abel-meholah,  or  at  least  in  the  vidnity  of 
(Heb.  toward)  Zareratb,  whither  the  flight  of  the  Mid. 
Unites  extended  after  their  defeat  by  Gideon  In  the 
valley  of  Esdraelon  (Judg.  vil,  20) ;  probably  the  vil- 
lage of  Shutta  discovered  by  Robinson  (Jt^oirehtt,  Ul, 
219)  south-east  of  Jebel  Duhy  (Schwarz  says,  incor- 
rectly, one  mile  west,  Paiut.  p.  16SX  and  east  of  Jes> 
reel  (De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  Ii,  807) ;  although  this  Is 
west  of  Betiuheaoi  and  brtber  fhsn  the  Jwdao  than 
we  should  expect.   See  SHrmii. 

Bethao  (BifSsw),  a  place  mentioned  \fy  Josephne 
{War,  V,  4,  2)  as  "so  named"  {KaKavfUVO^  through 
which  the  old  or  first  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  southwud 
from  the  Gate  Gennath  around  Mount  Zlon,  and  before 
reaching  the  Gate  of  the  Eesenes.  It  is  apparently 
for  the  Heb.  n»ix  Pi-'a,  BeyiA-TTjooA',  home  <^  dmg, 
q.d.  dunghill;  probably  firom  the  adjoining  Dnng>gat« 
(q.  v.),  tbrou^  which  ordure  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  volley  of  Hinnom.  Schwars  (PaUa.  p. 
264)  inoomcdy  loeatei  it  on  the  north-east  put  of  tbe 
city.    See  Jbbusalix. 

Betbsn'ra  (17  or  rd  Bai^aovpa^  a  Gnecized  ttftm 
(1  Mace,  iv,  29, 61;  vi,  7,  26, 81,  49, 50;  ix,  62;  x,14j 
xi,  65;  xiT,  7,  88;  2  Mace,  xi,  S;  xlil,  19,  22)  of  Uie 
Bbth-zob  (q.  V.)  <rf  Jndah  (Joah.  xv,  68). 

Beth-tap'paMh  (Heb.  Beyth-Tojipu'Sxh,  ~n^9 
nior),  ap^e-houu,  L  e.  orchard ;  Sept.  Bij^dan^ouf  t. 
r.  Bat^axov\  a  town  <^  Jndah,  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict, and  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  68 ;  comp.  1  CfaA  11, 
43),  where  it  has  been  discovered  by  Robmson  (Ae- 
teardwt,  ii,  428)  under  the  modem  name  of  Ttff4ky 
1}  hour,  about  five  miles,  west  of  Hebron,  on  a  ridge 
of  high  table-Uud.  The  terraces  of  the  ancient  culti- 
vation still  remain  in  use;  and  though  tbe  "apples" 
have  disappeared,  yet  oUve<gioTes  and  vineyards,  witii 
fields  of  grain,  Burronnd  the  place  on  evety  side 
(Scbwara,  PtdeM.  p.  106).— Smith,  s.  v.    See  Applb. 

The  sfanple  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Jud^,  which  Uy  in  the  rich  lowlsjid  of  the 
ShefeU  (Josh,  xiv,  84).  See  Tappdah.  Also  by  one 
OR  the  border  between  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi,  8).    See  En-tappcab. 

Bethu'Sl  (Heb.  BeUiMtl',  ^K^ns),  tbe  name  of  a 
man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (For  ^«-!inri,  iadwiAud  of  Gad  [see  Methp-]; 
Sept.  Bn^ovv^,  Josephus  BctSo^ijXoc.)  The  son  of 
Nahor  by  Milcab,  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of 
Rcbekah  (Gen.  xxii,  22,  28 ;  xxlv,  15,  24,  47 ;  xxviU, 
2),  In  xxT,  20,  and  xxviil,  6,  be  Is  called  "  Bethuel 
the  Syrian"  (i.  e.  Anmite).  Though  often  referred 
to  as  above  tai  the  narrative  of  Refcekah'p  jpafriage, 
Betboet  only  appem  bi^iU  'Wbe'^cH^^^  fi>r 
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her  broth«r  I^bui  takes  the  leading  part  In  the  tran»- 
ttCtioQ,  Upon  this  an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised 
by  Blunt  {CoincidntiXt,  i,  4)  that  he  wm  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The  Jewish  tra- 
dition, as  given  in  the  Targunt  Pa.-Joiuthmn  on  G«d. 
xxiv,  65  (comp.  88),  is  that  he  died  on  the  mocaing 
after  the  urival  of  Abiam'B  Mmnt,  owing  to  Us  hav- 
ing eaten  «  sauce  containing  poison  at  the  meal  the 
evening  before,  and  that  on  that  account  Laban  re- 
quested that  his  sister's  departure  might  lie  delayed 
fur  a  year  or  ten  months.  Josephus  waa  perhaps 
aware  of  this  tradition,  since  be  speaks  of  Bethael  as 
dead(^n«.  {,  16,  2).    B.C.  2023.— Smith.  See  Sister. 

2.  (For  PK-r-^a,  Aotue  of  God;  Sept.  haiovifX 
T.  r.  Bo^ovX.)  A  southern  city  of  Judah,  L  e.  Simeon 
(1  Chron.  iv,  80),  elsewhere  (Josh,  six,  4)  called 
Bbthul  (q.  v.y. 

Beth'ol  (H«b.  BMHf,  ^nra,  contracted  for  BelJut- 
el;  Sept.  BoiovX  v.  r.  BovXa),  a  town  of  Simeon  in 
the  sooth,  named  with  EltoUd  and  Hoimah  (Josh,  xix, 
4).  In  the  parallel  lists  in  Josh,  xv,  30,  and  1  Chron. 
Iv,  9,  the  name  appears  under  the  forms  of  Chesil 
and  Bethdel,  and  probablyalso  under  that  of  Bethbi. 
in  Josh,  xii,  16.  Calmet  incorrectly  supposes  it  to  be 
alsotheBe(ih«i&iofJudith(iv,  5;  vi,I).  He  has  some- 
what greater  prolMbllity,  however.  In  Identi^ni;  it 
with  the  Betke&i  (Bqdi^Xia)  of  which  Sozomen  sp^s 
(£<reJL  Biat.  v,  IS),  as  a  town  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaza,  well  peopled,  and  having  several  temples 
remarkable  forthelr  structure  and  antiquity ;  particu- 
larly a  pantheon  (or  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods), 
situated  on  an  eminence  made  of  earth,  brought  thith- 
er fbr  the  pnrpose,  which  commanded  the  whole  city. 
He  conjectures  that  it  was  named  (houie  o/*  God)  from 
this  temple.  Jerome  {Vila  S.  Hilarionu,  p.  84)  al- 
ludes to  die  same  place  {Bettdia) ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
episcopal  city  Betulium  lBt)rovXtov,  Reland,  Palast.  p. 

There  is  a  Beit-Ula  extant  a  little  south  of  the 
road  fh>m  Jerusalem  toward  Gaza  (Robinson's  Ret.  li, 
842  note),  about  seven  miles  N.W.  of  Hebron  (Van  do 
Velde's  Map) ;  but  this  is  entirely  too  far  north  for 
the  region  hidicated,  which  requires  a  location  in  the 
extreme  S-W,,  possibly  at  the  present  water-pits  call- 
ed ThfmaU  (Robinson,  i,  299),  or  rather  the  ruins  just 
north  of  them,  and  four  miles  south  of  Beer-she ba  (Van 
de  Veldo,  Afap),  AcconUne  to  Scbwarx  (/W***/.  p. 
113),  it  is  identical  with  a  hill  (JeM  Haag,  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  295)  S.W.  of  EleutheropcliP,  which 
he  says  is  still  called  BelhuHa ;  but  this  lacks  nmfimia- 
don,  and  is  also  too  £w  north. 

^etbu'Ua  (or  rattier  Betylua,  B(rwXoi'n,  for  the 
Heb.  n^bma  [Simonis,  Onom.  N.  T.  p.  41]  or  m^)!ira 
for  n^^Kina,  Aowe  of  God  Jehovah'),  a  place  men- 
timed  only  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Jadith  (iv,  6 ; 
vi,  10, 11,14;  vii,  1,8,  6, 18,20;  viii,  8,  11 ;  x,  6;  xl, 
Id;  xii,  7;  xlii,  10;  xr,  8,  6;  xvi,  SI,  28),  of  which 
H  waa  the  piincipd  scene,  and  where  its  position  it 
minutely  dMcribed,  It  was  near  Dotholm  (iv.  6),  on 
a  hUl  whidh  overlooked  (awivavn)  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  (vi,  11, 18,  14;  vil,  7,  10;  xiii,  10),  and  com- 
manded Uie  passes  from  that  plain  to  the  bill  country 
of  Hanasseh  (iv,  7 ;  vii,  1),  in  a  position  so  strong  that 
Holofemes  atiandoned  the  idea  of  talcing  it  liy  attack, 
and  detertnined  to  reduce  it  by  posseting  himself  of 
the  two  springs  or  wells  (mjyai)  which  were  "under 
the  cl^,"  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
on  which  it  was  boilt,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants 
derived  thefr  chief  supply  of  water  (vi,  11 ;  vil,  7, 18, 
21).  Notwithstanding  this  detail,  however,  the  iden- 
tification of  the  site  of  Bethnlia  has  hitherto  been  so 
great  a  puzzle  ss  to  form  an  important  argument 
against  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of  Judith  (see 
Cellaril  ATrfif.  Ui,  IS,  4).  See  Jodith.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  name  of  Bethnlia  was  given  to  "the 
Ttmak  Monnt^n,"  between  BetUebem  and  Jenualem 


(Robinson,  ii,  172),  but  this  is  very  much  too  lar  to  Ac 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  Modem  tradition  faof  n- 
Bumed  it  to  be  Safed  in  North  Galilee  (Kobinacm,  m, 
152),  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would  agite 
with  the  stor}',  is  too  lar  north.  Von  Baumnr  (/WfaL 
p.  18ii)  mggasts  8tm&r,  whkh  la  pnhaps  neater  ts 
pnbaUlIty,  espedally  since  the  diecoverj  of  Dotkaa 
(q.  v.),  which  is  probably  meant  by  the  Dothaim  of 
Judith  (see  Schubert,  iii,  161 ;  Stewart,  p.  421 ;  Vn 
de  Velde,  Narratm,  i,  867).  The  ruins  of  that  ton 
are  on  an  *'  Isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of  «»- 
siderable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  so  as  eitoation  it 
concerned,  naturally  all  but  impregnable  (RolmiBDa, 
iii,  825).  It  Is  about  three  mDes  ftvm  Dothan,  aad 
some  six  or  seven  flrom  Jenin  (Engannim),  whiA 
stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraekpa. 
Though  not  absolutely  commanding  the  pan  whicb 
leads  from  Jenin  to  Sebustieh,  and  forms  the  onh 
[oacticable  ascent  to  the  high  country,  it  is  yet  sofi- 
dently  near  to  bear  out  the  somewhat  vague  statemnt 
of  Judith  V,  6.  Nm-  is  it  noimpintant  to  remember 
that  SanAr  actually  endured  a  siege  of  two  nwotlM 
from  pjeozar  Pksha  without  yielding,  and  that  en  a 
snbsequeot  occasion  it  was  only  taken  after  a  thne 
or  four  months'  investment  by  a  force  very  much  o« 
of  proportion  to  ttie  size  of  the  place  (Robinstm,  iii. 
152).  The  most  complete  identification,  however,  a 
that  by  Scholtz  (in  Williams's  tfofy  CSfy,  i,  Append,  p. 
4«9X  who  finds  BethaUa  in  the  otUl  extant  tbougb 
ruined  village  Beit-l/fa,  on  the  nntbcm  dedtvtty  at 
Mt.  Gilboa,  containing  rock  graves,  saroopba^  and 
other  marks  of  antiquity,  and  having  a  fountain  neat 
(comp.  Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,  428  sq. ;  Groaa,  in  the  Ztittdt- 
d.  may.  Getck.  iii,  58,  59).  Dr.  Robinson  {Later  BA. 
Re*,  p.  337),  with  his  usual  pertinacity,  diapntes  thif 
conclusion.    See  Betu-lrfhtepba. 

Bethune,  Gboroe       D.D.,  a  Reformed  Dateb 
minister  and  eminent  ormttv,  was  bom  in  the  dty  ef 
New  Tori[  In  1605.   Hia  fiither,  Divie  Bethune,  m 
an  eminent  merchant,  noted  fur  hb  piety  and  fd^ilaa- 
thropy.    His  mother  waa  the  daughter  of  Isabella 
Graham  (q.  v.),  whose  saindy  A-irtue»  she  inherited. 
After  an  academical  education  in  New  York,  be 
aned  his  collcgiitte  studies  at  Dickinson  College,  Cai- 
,  lisle,  Pennsyh-uuia,  at  that  time  under  the  praiden^ 
of  I>r.  Mason,  and,  after  graduating,  enteied  the  Tbe- 
j  ological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1822.    In  1825  be 
I  was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Presfaylaiy,  and  or- 
^dainedtothe  ministry-.    After  serving  a  year  u  naval 
chaplain  at  Savannah,  he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Datchchnrch  at  Bhinebcck, 
where  he  remained  until  1830,  when  he  was  ttUed  u 
pastor  to  Utica;  from  there  he  went  to  Philadelphis 
(1834)  as  pastor  ofthe  Crown  Street  t^nrcb.  Heretiitih 
ed  his  charge  in  the  latter  city  in  1849,  and  raBondts 
Brooklyn,  where  a  new  church  was  built  expressly  for 
him,  and  in  which  he  ministered  until  1859,  whenilliMai 
compelled  h!ra  to  resign  and  spend  a  year  in  Eanpe. 
On  his  return  he  became  associate  pastor  of  Dr.  Vid 
Nest's  church  in  New  Ywk,  but,  his  strength  coathis- 
ing  to  decline,  he  was  again  compelled  to  go  to  Eanpi 
in  search  of  health.  On  this  tour  he  died  at  Fkresn^ 
Italy,  April  27, 1862,  of  congeetion  of  the  brain.  Dt. 
Bettiune  wm  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Befonned  i 
Dutch  Church.    All  the  boards  of  the  Chnreh  shared 
bis  sympathies  and  labors,  but,  in  particular,  be  dm>- 
ted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Publicalko. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  a  sound  religious  litcfatoi^ 
doctrinal  as  well  as  practical,  was  needed,  and  HWt 
be  brought  down  to  the  means  of  the  masses,  and  thsl 
treatises  on  special  doctrines,  which  general  sodctio 
could  not  publish,  should  be  prepared  and  issued.  To 
show  his  interest  m  this  work,  be  made  over  to  tho 
board  several  of  his  own  works  of  high  diaracter. 
Though  always  a  conservative  in  politics,  he  was  ■  de- 
termined opponpi^„^^^^^|ns  priwipdlj 
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tb«  clanis  of  Korth  Carolina  into  tb«  body.  When 
Janwe  Bucbanaa  wai  elected  president,  Dr.  Betbune 
vrot«  a  long  letter  to  that  geDtleman,  with  whom  he 
bad  tioM  personal  relations,  imploriDg  him,  as  he  loved 
hii  coant^,  and  would  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  civil 
war,  to  use  bis  great  influence,  when  in  the  presiden- ! 
lial  chair,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  slave  power.  Dr. 
Betbane  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  distin- 
j^ai-'hed  ornaments  of  the  American  pulpit.    He  was 
^xct^edingly  effective,  and  always  popular  on  tbe  plat- 
and  before  a  lyceum;  but  tbe  place  in  which, 
above  all  others,  he  loved  to  appear,  was  the  pulpit,  1 
and  the  themes  on  which  be  delisted  to  expatiate 
were  tbe  distinctiTe  doctrines  of  the  old  theology  of  ! 
Scotland  and  Holland.    As  a  writer  he  was  lui^Inoos  | 
and  vigorous,  with  a  rare  grace  of  style.    His  theo- 1 
logical  acquirements  were  large  and  solid,  and  bis 
general  cultare  rich  and  varied.    As  a  belles-lettres 
scholar  he  bad  few  snperiors.   Himself  a  poet,  be  had 
fare  critical  taste,  as  was  shown  In  bis  BriM  Femaie  ^ 
Pvia,  mtk  BhgrapkiaU  and  CnSeal  Xotieet,    He  also  | 
rdited  Walton's  Complete  Angler  with  a  loving  devo- 1 
tion.    His  works  also  include         of  Loee  and  Faith  ; 
(limo):  EaHs  Lad,  Earlg  Smed  (Philad.  18m^;  IIU-  j 
birj  of  a  PeniteiU  (18mo) ;  FnaU  o/Ihe  Spirit  (Philad.  ! 
8vo) ;  Semoiu  (Philad.  1846, 12mo) ;  Life  of  Mrt.  Be- 
(iwe  (N.  Y.  1863,  12mo);  Lectures  on  the  HadMerg 
Catedtitn  (N.  T.  1864, 2  vols.  12mo). 

Betli-ZeoharialL   See  Bath-Zaoharias. 

Beth' -xur  (Heb.  Be^Ttu.r',  I^STl^a,  houie  of 
the  ront;  Sept.  Bij^oovpi  in  2  Chron.  hai^aovpa,  in 
1  Chion.  r.  Baidffovp ;  Apocrypha  and  Josepbus 
i&eovpa),  a  town  in  the  monn tains  of  Jadab,  named 
between  Halhnl  and  Gedor  (Joab.  xv,  68).  So  fcr 
as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their  present  imperfect 
state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chron.  ii, 
42-49,  Beth'Znr  would  appear  from  verse  45  to  have 
been  founded  by  tbe  people  of  Maon,  which  again  had 
derived  ita  origin  from  Hebron.  However  this  may 
be,  Beth-xur  waa  "btrik,"  I.  e.  probably  fortified,  by 
Rehoboam,  with  other  towns  of  Jndah,  for  tbe  defence 
of  his  new  kingdom  (2  Chron,  xl,  7).  After  the  cap. 
tirity  the  people  of  Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  In  the 
rcbnildinf;  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  iii,  16);  the 
place  bad  a  "ruler"  (^U),  and  the  peculiar  word  Pe- 
M  employed  to  denote  a  district  or  circle  at- 
tached to  It,  and  to  some  other  of  tbe  cities  mentioned 
here.  See  Topogbaphical  Terhb.  In  the  wars  of 
tbe  Haccabeea,  Beth-zur  or  Betb-sura  (then  not  a  large 
town,  wXix>^t  Joseph,  War,  i,  1, 4)  i^yed  an  impor- 
turtpart  It  waa  strongest  place  in  Judsu"  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xiii,  5, 6),  having  been  ftvtified  by  Jndas  and 
his  loethren  ''that  tbe  people  might  have  a  defence 
a^mst  Idnnuea,"  and  they  succeeded  in  making  it 
"very  strong,  and  not  to  be  taken  without  great  diffi- 
culty" (JosephiiB,^ti<.  zii,  9,4);  so  much  so  that  it  was 
able  to  resist  for  a  length  of  Ume  the  attacks  of  Simon 
Mac  (I  Mace,  xi,  69)  and  of  Lyrias  (2  Uacc.  xl,  6),  the 
garrison  having  in  tbe  former  case  caphnlated.  Be- 
fore Betb-znr  took  place  one  of  tbe  earliest  victories 
of  Jndas  over  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was 
io  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  An- 
liocbos  Enpator  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  paesefi 
between  Beth-zur  and  Bath-zacliarias,  and  his  brother 
Ebazar  killed  by  one  of  tho  elephants  of  the  king's 
mnj  (1  Mace,  vi,  82-47;  Joseph.  Ant.  xli,9,  8).  Ac- 
cwding  to  EnseUna  and  Jarome  (Onomafimii,  s.  v. 
B(Wp,  BethsoT),  It  was  still  called  Bethtonm  (Bijd- 
'Ofniiv^  a  village  twen^  miles  ftom  Jemsalem,  on  Uie 
ntd  to  Hebron,  containing  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  a 
lull,  £ud  to  be  that  where  Philip  baptized  the  officer 
cf  queen  Candace.  Tbe  distance  of  five  stadia  fVom 
Jeni<alem  in  2  Mace,  xi,  5,  is  too  small  (CeUarii 
'V(«e.  ii,  365).  Tbe  tradiUonal  At^A-mr  of  th»  Cru- 
ndna,  near  Bet&tebem,  vber*  the  feuntabi  of  8t. 
fUUpIspldBtedoot(Coto▼ic^S47;  Pocock^  11, 97; 


Manndrell,  p.  116),  cannot  be  the  real  place,  for  Euse- 
Uns  places  it  much  more  to  the  south,  and  b  in  this 
supported  by  it^  history,  which  shows  that  it  lay  on 
what  was  tbe  sontbem  border  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
time  of  tbe  Maccabees,  when  the  Idunueans  bad  taken 
possession  of  tbe  sontbermnost  part  of  the  country  and 
made  Hebron  tbdr  chief  town.  In  those  times.  In- 
deed, Beth-zur,  or  Bethaur,  appears  to  have  been  the 
corresponding  fortress  on  the  Jewish  side  of  the  foun- 
tain to  that  of  Hebron  on  the  side  of  Idumna,  standing 
at  a  short  distance,  and  probably  over  against  it,  as 
many  similar  fortresses  are  found  to  do  at  the  present 
day.  Near  Hebron  there  Is  another  well,  called  Bir 
ea^ur,  which  also  gives  name  to  the  wady :  this  place 
may  have  been  the  ancient  Beth-zur.  However,  here 
is  DO  trace  of  ancient  ruins  (Robiribon's  Raearches,  iii, 
14).  M.  De  Saulcy  states  that  be  heard  of  a  modem 
village,  corresponding  in  name  to  Beth-Znr,  lying  a 
short  distance  to  tbe  west  of  the  road,  soon  after  he 
left  Hebron  In  passing  nwthward,  opposite  Halhol, 
but  be  did  not  visit  it  {Narra^  i,  451).  It  Is  there- 
fore nearly  certun  that  Beth-zur  Is  near  the  modem 
eA-Dlrwek,  notwilhstandlng  the  distance  (about  five 
Roman  miles)  of  this  Utter  place  ftvm  Hebron ;  It  baa 
a  ruined  tower,  apparently  of  the  time  of  tbe  Crusades, 
and  close  by,  a  fountain  with  ruins  as  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress, built  of  very  large  stones  upon  rocks  hewn  away 
to  a  perpendicular  lace  (RoUnson,  Reteartku,  i,  820). 
Mr.  Wolcott  learned  that  thia  hill  still  retained  among 
the  natives  the  name  BeUSur  {Bib.  Sae.  1848,  p.  66). 
The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Betb-zor  (RoUnson'a  Zofer 
ReMeartAei,  p.  277)  explains  its  impregnaUlity,  and  also 
tbe  reason  for  the  choice  of  Us  position,  since  it  com- 
mands the  road  from  Beershebd  and  Hebron,  wliicb  has 
always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
south.  A  short  distance  from  tbe  tell,  on  which  are 
!<trewa  tbe  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring.  Am  edk- 
Z>/>tr«KA,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome  and  later  was  re- 
garded as  tbe  scene  of  Uie  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by 
Philip.  The  tradition  baa  apparently  confounded  this 
place  with  another  Beth-zur  (Btd<ro^fi),  which  the  Ono- 
nuuticon  (ut  sup.)  locates  one  mile  from  Elebtheropo- 
lis ;  it  may  be  noticed  that  Beitmr  is  not  near  the  road  to 
Gaza  (Acts  vUl,  26),  which  runs  mnch  more  to  tbe  north- 
west. See  Oaza.  This  identification  of  Betb-nr  is 
adopted  1^  Wilson  (Land*  of  the  Bible,  I,  886),  and  ap. 
parently  coincides  with  that  of  Sch  warz  {Palest,  p.  107). 

Bstkim,  Joachim,  a  German  pastor,  noted  for 
fervent  piety  in  a  time  of  spiritual  declension,  was  bom 
in  Berlin  Itioi,  studied  at  Wittenl>erg,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  village  of  Linum  for  80  years.  He  died  1668. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  German  pastors  of  bis  time  (b^ 
ftae  tbe  rise  of  Pietism  [q.  v.j)  who  preached  and  en- 
joyed a  deep  religions  life.  His  favnite  ejaculation 
was,  '*  Lord,  thou  know  eat  that  I  love  thee."  He  pub- 
lished Chri»fiaaiem»t  EiMcta  (Beriln,  163(8)  -.—Algste. 
rium  cTvcie  (Berlin,  IGSl) -.—SacerdotiuTn,  i.  e.  A'.  T. 
Kinglg  Prietthood  (Berlin,  1640,  Ab3):—Menno  Chrig- 
tianimii  et  Afinitterii  Gernumia  (Heasore  of  tbo  Chris- 
tianity and  Ministry  of  Germany  by  the  Chriotian  stand- 
ard; Berlin,  1648,  6tb  i!A.):^Antickritten/Aitm  (Amst. 
1650)  ■.—Ireniettm,  teu  fvrtitvda  pads  (Amst.  1760) : — 
ExadiuM  Gemumias  (Amst  1766).  He  charged  the 
religion  of  bla  age  as  being  anti-Christian,  partly  from 
the  faults  and  negligence  of  the  pastors,  and  partly 
from  the  preaching  of  Jostification  as  if  there  were  no 
sanctification.— Herzog,  Real-EnqfldopSdie,  H,!^ 

BetogabrlB.   See  ELEcrHKBOFOMa. 

Beto'liilB  (Bfr/'Atof).  a  pl»ce  of  which  52  Jews 
that  retoraed  from  Babylon  were  inhabiunts  (1  Esdr. 
v,  21) ;  evidently  tbe  Bbthel  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
texte  (Ezra  ii,  28 ;  Keb.  vii,  82). 

BetomaB'them  {BaiToftao^itt,  Judith  XV,  4),  or 
BetunM'tham  (Btro(uo^aifi,  Judith  iv,  6),  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  apocryphal  booltfofJo^ 
town  "over  against  EsUiii'^Sic6^^l^ 
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te  near  Dotluim"  (Jadith  iv,  6),  and  in  the  vicinitj  of  | 
"  Bebu,  Cboboi,  and  Cola,  in  the  coasts  of  Israel"  (xt,  | 
4).  From  ttie  manner  of  its  mention,  it  would  seem  to  i 
taaTC  Ijflen  of  equal  importance  with  Bethnlla  (4.  y.)  it- 
•alf,  but  it  is  doobtftil  wlMtber  It  indkatM  any  liiitaN 
leal  locality  whatever.   See  jDotrn. 

Bet'onlm  (Heb.  BOomm',  Q''3ba,  piiladti»^mlt 
[comp.  the  ioAiwi,  Gen.  xlill,  11,  and  the  Arabic  butm 
=tbrbbiiith];  Sept.  BornW/i),  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ramatb-mizpeh 
and  Hahanaim  (Josh.  xiiJ,  26) ;  probably  identical  with 
a  mined  village  Batneh  (Robinson,  IkaeanAet,  iii,  Ap- 
pend, p.  169),  on  Mt.  Gilead,  about  five  miles  west  of 
es-Salt  (Van  de  Velde,  Map). 

Betray  {vapaSiSufu},  a  term  used  efpecially  of 
the  act  of  Jodas  in  delivering  up  hit  Uaster  to  the 
Jews  (Matt  x,  4 ;  xxrii,  4,  etc).  See  J  itdas.  Ifon- 
opraj^  on  several  drcnmstancea  of  the  transactioD 
hare  been  written  by  Krackewita  (Roet  1709),  Oeder 
(in  fais  Afitc^.  Sacr.  p.  503-20),  Opitins  (Kilon.  1710), 
Sommel  (Lnnd.  1796),  Gnrlitt  (Hamb.  1805). 

Betrodl  (properiy  Viyk,  anuk'^  fty^tvo/uuy. .  A 
man  and  woman  were  betrothed  or  espoused,  each  to 
the  other,  when  they  were  engaged  to  be  married. 
See  EsFooBE.  Among  the  Hebrews  this  relation  was 
nsoally  determined  by  the  parents  or  lyrothers,  without 
consulting  the  parties  until  tiiey  came  to  be  l>etrotlied. 
The  engagement  took  place  very  early,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  Oriental  oonntries,  though  it  was  not  consum- 
mated by  actual  marriage  nntil  the  spouse  was  at  least 
tweWe  years  of  age.  The  betrothing  was  performed  a 
twelvemonth  or  more  liefOTe  the  marriage,  either  in 
writing,  or  by  a  piece  of  silver  given  to  the  espoosed 
before  witnesses,  as  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  en^cage- 
ments.  Sometimes  a  regular  contract  was  made,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  always  bound  himself  to  give  a 
certain  sum  as  a  portion  to  his  bride.  From  the  time 
ef  espousal,  however,  the  woman  was  considered  as  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed : 
the  engagement  could  not  be  ended  by  the  man  with- 
out a  bill  of  divorce ;  nor  could  she  be  unfeftbfUl  with- 
out being  considered  an  adulteress.  Thus  Mary,  after 
she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  might,  according  to  the 
rigor  of  the  law,  have  been  punished  If  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  not  acqnaioted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  nf 
the  Incarnation  (Dent.  Kxriil,  SO;  Judg.  xlv,  %  8; 
Matt,  i,  18-21).    See  Habbiaqb. 

BetaeL   See  Onioh. 

Betser.   See  Gold. 

Between-tbe-Logs.  See  Hibsioks,  Metho- 
dist. 

Beii'lafa  (Heb.  Bmlak\  n^tlSa,  tnarried;  Sept 
paraphrases  oUovfiivti)  occurs  in  Isa.  Ixii,  4,  meta- 
phorically of  Judna,  as  of  a  land  desolated,  but  again 
fljjed  with  inhabitants,  when  "the  land  shall  be  mar- 
tifd  (^?3I9)i"  referring  to  the  return  from  Babylon ; 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  Jewish  Church  to  denote 
the  intimacy  of  its  relation  to  God. 

BeUsMm.   See  Grapes,  Wild. 

Be  van,  Joseph  Gurhet,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num> 
ber  of  theological  works,  among  which  the  fdlowing 
are  the  most  important:  l.A  Xe/iiUUimqfmmooft^ 
most  modem  JUurepratntaUau  oftkt  SotMig  of  Friendi, 
commonly  called  QuaJxn,  with  a  Life  of  Jama  N<qUr 
(Lond.  1800) 2.  The  lift  ofiKe  ApoHie  Paul  (Lond. 
1807),  The  latter  work  is  highly  recommended  Id 
Home's  Introduction,  and  the  geographical  notes  are 
said  to  stamp  a  real  value  on  the  book. 

Bevans,  Johh,  a  theological  writer  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  wrote:  A  Defence  of  tie  Christian  Doc- 
trmea  efiht  Society  ofFriendi  agauut  the  Chargo  qfSo- 
ctHMMum  (Lond.  1805):— ^4  brief  Viea  of  the  DoMrmea 
^Ae  CViftfoN  JleUgion  tm  profitted  bg  fAe  Sode^  qf 


j/V(«n(j< (Lond.  1811)  t—A  VitidicationofUieAidluiilialj 
\  of  the  yarratimt  contained  in  the  Jirtt  two  Ckaptert  afii 
•  Go^  of  3t.MaahaB  and  St.  lAiie  (Load.  The 
latter  woik  is  directed  against  the  otgectSans  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Unitarian  vaision  of  tba  New  Tesluoent 

Beveraga.   The  ordinaiy  drink  of  tte  Jcwa  was 

water,  which  was  drawn  from  the  public  wells  sad 
founteins  (John  iv,  6,  7),  and  which  was  to  be  refi»ed 
to  no  one  (Matt,  xxv,  So).  Water  also  was  the  ani^ 
beverage  of  the  Egyptians.  Modem  travellers  atteA 
that  the  water  of  the  Nile,  after  it  has  been  depositHl 
in  jars  to  settie,  Is  particularly  wholesome  and  pleas- 
ant, and  ia  dmnk  in  large  quantities;  while  that  from 
the  few  wells  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  that  oountij 
is  seldom  palatable,  bdag  unpleasant  and  Inaalnbriona. 
When  the  modem  inbsl^ants  of  Egypt  deport  thence 
for  any  time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasue 
they  shall  find  on  their  return  in  drinking  the  water 
of  the  Nile,  The  knowledge  of  this  drcnmstaaec 
gives  a  peculiar  energy  to  the  words  of  Moees,  wbea 
be  announced  to  I%araoh  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
sh<mld  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in  the  very  filtaiag 
vessels;  and  that  the  Egyptians  should  loathe  to 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  river"  (Exod.  vii,  17-19); 
that  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink  of  that  wabr 
which  they  used  to  [vefer  and  so  eageriy  to  long  for. 
The  common  people  among  the  Mohammedans  driok 
water;  th«  rich  and  noble  drink  a  beverage  called 
sherbet,  which  was  formerly  used  in  E|^t  (Gen.  xl, 
11),  where  something  like  our  ale  or  beer,  terxoed  hti- 
ley-wine,  was  also  used,  though  [oobably  not  so  te 
back  as  the  time  of  Hoaos.  Tbe  strong  drink,  *:5, 
Aekar',  or  irtKffMt,  of  Lnke  i,  16,  mentioned  LeviL  x,  9, 
means  any  sort  of  ftrmented  liquors,  whether  prqnnd 
from  com,  dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fhiiti 
and  seeds.  After  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  is 
Canaan  they  drank  wine  of  dlffierent  sorts,  which  was 
preserved  in  skins.  Red  wine  seems  to  have  been  th» 
most  esteemed  (Prov.  xxiii,  81).  In  die  time  of  Sd- 
omon  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  tbe  Joice 
of  the  pomegranate  (Cantic.  vlii,  2),  and  also  iritii 
myrrh.  Wine  was  also  diluted  with  water,  which  wis 
given  to  the  buyer  instead  of  good  wine,  and  was  con- 
sequently used  figuratively  for  any  kind  of  adnltcfS- 
tion  (Isa.  i,  22),  Wine  in  the  East  was  fTequentlr 
diluted  after  it  was  bouf^t,  as  may  be  inferred  fmai 
two  Arabic  verbs,  which  still  remain  to  indicate  its 
dilution.  From  the  pure  wine  there  was  mads  aa 
artificial  drink,  yoU,  duuKiM',  which  was  taken  at 
meals  wUb  vegetables  and  bread.  It  was  also  a  com- 
mon drink  (Num.  vi,  8),  and  was  used  by  the  Boman 
soldiers  (Matt,  xxvil,  4S).  Uedlcstod  wines,  it  ■eeao. 
were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in  order 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain  and  lessen  the  acnteness  of 
sensibility,  which  may  explain  the  passage  in  Matthew 
xxvii,  34.    See  Wine. 

The  vessels  used  (or  drinking  among  tbe  Jews  w«v 
at  first  boras ;  but  these  were  afterward  need  only  fat 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  anointing. 
The  other  drinkii^  vessels  were  enpa  and  bowls.  Sec 
Ctip.  The  cup  was  of  braes"  covered  with  tin,  in  ftra 
resembling  a  lily,  though  sometimes  drcniar;  it  Is 
used  by  travellers  to  this  day,  and  may  be  se«i  ia 
both  shapes  00  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  The  bowl  ia 
form  generally  resembled  a  lily  (Exod.  xxv,  al- 
though it  may  have  varied,  for  it  had  many  nanMS. 
Some  had  no  cover,  and  were  probably  of  a  dtealar 
shape,  as  tbe  Hebmr  names  aeem  to  indicate.  Bif^ 
of  this  kind  which  belonged  to  the  rich  were,  in  the 
time  of  Moees,  made  of  silver  and  gold,  as  a^qiean 
trom  Num.  vii.  84.  The  larger  vessels  from  Thich 
wine  was  poured  out  into  cops  were  called  nnu,  bct- 
tles,  small  bottles,  and  a  bottle  of  shell,  tod;  widi 
asniallorifice^ahn,.drdkapl!^,S14L  SeeDuSK. 
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as  bora  tn  Hardi,  1830.  He  waa  the  eldest  bos  of 
r.  TfaontM  Beveridge,  profe«Bor  in  the  Theological 
sminary  of  the  United  Preabjrterian  Church  in  XenU, 
hio.  Ha  gndnatod  at  Jeffknon  Cidlege,  and  wm 
-dained  to  the  odnbtiy  In  1868  by  the  Associate 
reabytery  of  PUladelphhi,  and  in  Dec.  1864,  Install- 
l  paator  ot  the  Third  Associate  congregation  of  Phil*, 
ilphia.  He  was  clerk  of  bis  presbytery  from  the 
mo  of  his  ordination,  assistant  clerk  of  the  genera! 
isemblies  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1859 
id  186(^  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Bdissions 
r  his  donominatloD,  as  also  of  the  executive  commit- 
le  of  the  PmbyterUn  Historical  Society.  He  was  a 
lan  of  line  tit«rary  attainments,  and  for  several  years 
lo  able  editor  of  the  Etangdicai  RrpodUyrg,  a  United 
ix-sbytprian  nionthly.  He  died  suddenly  of  conges- 
on  of  the  brain,  Aug.  15,  1860.  gee  Evangel  lU- 
'osiiory,  Sept.  1860. 

Beveridge,  WllUam,  D.D.,biBhopof  St.  Asaph, 
ras  born  at  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  in  1638.  He  was 
ducatcd  at  Oakham,  and  entered  the  College  of  St. 
obn,  Cambridge,  in  May,  16&8.  He  was  not  ordain- 
d  until  after  the  Restoration,  an  htterral  which  he 
<robsbly  employed  tn  the  iovestigatios  of  the  subject 
D  wfaicli  the  temper  and  tumolt  of  the  times  directed 
o  many  others — the  primitive  remrde  and  history  of 
he  Chnrch.  He  applied  himself  in  the  first  instance 
o  the  Oriental  languages;  and  his  flrst  publication, 
rbeii  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  entitled 
!>e  Umffnanm  OtieHtalUtm,  tic^  pnuttmlia  tt  tuu,  am 
fTttmnmHea  Sgriad  (Load.  1668,  again  in  1684,  Svo). 
n  1661  he  waa  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Ealing, 
Jid  in  1672  to  the  living  of  St.  Peter's,  Combill.  In 
6C9  he  published  ItutituO.  CAronol.  libri  duo  (Lond. 
6C9,  4to).  In  1681  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Col- 
beKter,  and  in  1691  he  was  offered  the  see  of  Bath  and 
•Veils,  from  which  Ken  bad  been  expelled  by  the  gov- 
tmment.  Thb  see  Beveridge  refused;  bat  Id  1704 
le  accepted  that  of  St.  Asaph,  which  he  held  tillbia 
leath,  March  6th,  1708.  In  every  ecclesiastical  'sta- 
ion  which  be  held  he  exhibited  idl  the  qualifications 
ind  virtues  which  ought  to  distinguish  an  ecclesiastic, 
ie  was  a  man  of  a  very  religious  mind,  and  has  been 
;^led  "  the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
>iety."  His  profomid  erudition  is  sufficiently  evi- 
lenced  by  his  works,  which  include,  besides  those 
unwd  above,  1.  Sot^ikov  *m  Ptmdecta  Canomtm  SS. 
4poftcionm  et  CoaoSonan,  fMcnoM  etmmcanm  83.  Pa- 
•ntw  eputolanm,  am  tchdUit  (Oxf.  1672,  2  vols.  fol.). 
V^ol.  1  contains  the  Prokgotaena,  canons  apostolical,  and 
those  of  tbe  ancirat  councils,  together  with  the  Com- 
mentaries of  balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Aristenes,  In 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  double  coliunns ;  the  Arabic  para- 
phrase of  Joseph  the  Egyptian  on  the  first  four  coun- 
dls,  and  a  translation  by  Beveridge.  Tol.  11  contains 
the  Canons  of  Dionysins,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  St. 
Gregory  Thaumatnrgus,  St.  Atfaanasiua,  St.  Baxit,  and 
St.  Gregoiy  Nazianzen,  together  with  the  SduiKa  ot 
the  Greek  Canonists,  the  Sf/tUe^ma  of  Matthew  Bias- 
tares,  and  the  Benurks,  etc.,  of  Beveridge : — 2.  Codex 
OnMMMini  Ecd.  PrimUva  vindteatiu  et  illtulrattu  (Lond. 
1678);— 8.  A»  S^&xOim  of  lie  Clmrch  Calechum  (5th 
ed.  1714,  12ino):— 4.  Primtt  Tkaujfitt  (Lond,  1709: 
written  in  his  youth,  bnt  not  printed  until  after  his 
death):— 6.  Sermont  (2  vols.  fol.  1720;  and  besides 
many  other  editions,  in  1842,  Oxf.  8vo) :— 6.  Theiatmu 
Theakfficiu  (Lond.  1711, 4  vols.  8vo ;  Oxf.  1820,  2  vols. 
8vo).  His  writings  were  collected  into  a  new  edition 
by  T.  Hartwell  Home  (Lond.  1824,  9  vols.  8vo),  also 
in  a  mora  complete  edition  hi  the  "  An^o-Catiiolic 
Ubiaiy"  (Oxf.  184^1818,  IS  vols.  8to> 

Bevvrley,  Jork  of,  a  celebrated  English  ecclesi- 
astieef  tin 7tiiaqd8tb centuries.  Hewaa  one  ofthe 
first  sdKdara  of  his  age,  having  been  instructed  in  the 
kamed  languages  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  he  waa  hiiM^  tutor  of  the  Tetwiable  Bade. 


The  following  works  are  attributed  to  him :  1,  Pro 
Lacd  Espoaendo,  an  essay  toward  an  exposition  of  St. 
Luke,  addressed  to  Bede: — 2.  HomUia  in  Evaagt&at 
—3.  .^hKoIb  ad  BtrAaidn,  Andmmm^  et  Btrlimm:^ 
4.  Ep^ata  ad  HUdam  Abbaataam.  He  waa  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Haguetold,  or  Hexham,  by  AliVed,  king 
of  Northumberland ;  and  on  the  death  of  Boaa,  arcl^ 
bbhop  of  Yorlc,  in  687,  he  was  translated  to  tbe  vacant 
see.  In  701  he  founded  a  college  at  Beverley  for  sec- 
ular priests.  In  717  he  retired  from  his  archiepiscopal 
functions  to  Beverley,  wliere  he  died.  May  7th,  731.— 
Fuller,  Worthier;  Engl.  Cgdepadia. 

Bewitch  signifies  to  deceive  and  lead  astray  by 
Joggling  tricks  and  pretended  charms  (Acta  viii,  9, 11% 
where  the  Greek  verb  i^iartiftt  means  literally  to  put 
(M  of  one's  self,  to  be  out  of  one's  mind.  See  Sikon 
(Maods).  The  word  used  by  the  apoatie,  in  tbe  pas- 
sa)^  Gal.  iii,  I,  "0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  be- 
witched you  ?"  is  jiamaiyia,  which  may  be  understood 
to  miskad  by  pretaneea,  as  If  l)y  magic  arts,  fp,^iscfiKite. 
See  SoECEBT. 

When  Christianity  was  first  promulgated,  the  nations 
under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Romans,  which  comprehend- 
ed the  larger  part  ofthe  civilized  world,  were  gready 
addicted  to  mysterious  practices,  supposing  that  there 
existed  in  nature  certain  infinences  which  they  coold 
control  and  manage  by  occult  algns,  expressed  In  dif- 
ferent ways  and  on  diflbrent  materUe,  and  among  tbe 
nations  most  notorious  for  these  opinions  were  the 
Jews  and  the  Egjrptians,  It  is  not,  therefore,  snrivl^ 
ing  that  some  should  have  brought  with  them  and  en- 
grafted on  Christianity  sucb  opioions  and  practices  as 
they  bad  formerly  entertained.  Accordingly,  we  see 
that  the  aposties  found  it  necessary  very  early  to  guard 
their  converts  against  snch  persons,  cautioning  them 
to  avoid  "profane  and  vain  babUingi  and  oppodtiona 
of  science,  fUsely  so  called"  (1  Hm.  vl,  80);  and  in 
several  other  passages  there  are  evident  allusions  to 
similar  errors  among  tbe  first  professors  of  Christiani- 
ty. Nor  did  the  evil  cease  as  the  doctrines  ofthe  Gospel 
expanded  themselves :  a  number  of  persons  in  sacces- 
sian,  for  two  centuries  afterward,  are  recorded  as  dis* 
tingiiiahed  leaders  of  these  wild  opto  loos,  who  mixed 
up  the  aacred  truths  et\he  Gospel  with  the  fantas^ 
imaginations  of  a  visionary  science.  See  Possbssbd 
(with  a  Devil);  SnpsBsrinoN. 

Bewley,  Aktsovt,  one  of  the  Methodist  anti- 
slavery  mar^^  of  America,  was  bom  in  Tennessee, 
May  ^  1804.  In  1829  be  was  admitted  on  trial  for 
the  Metiiodiat  mioistry  bi  tiie  Tennessee  Conference, 
and  in  1848  he  entered  the  Missouri  Conference.  On 
the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In 
1844  on  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Bewley  refused  to 
Join  the  Missouri  Conference  in  its  secession,  and 
preached  for  several  years  independently,  supporting 
himself  and  his  family  by  tbe  latwr  of  his  own  hands. 
Other  preachers,  faithful  to  the  Church,  gathered  about 
him,  and  he  was,  by  common  consent,  their  "presid- 
ing elder.'*  In  1848  the  Methodist  Eiuacopal  Church 
in  Miasonri  was  reorganized,  and  Mr.  Bewley  entered 
its  service.  Persecution  of  the  "abolitionist"  preach- 
ers sprang  np  eveiy  where  in  the  South-west,  foment- 
ed by  polttidans  of  the  slaveholding  class.  Bnt  Mr. 
Bewley  held  on  bis  way,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  to 
Texas.  He  was  compelled  by  violence  to  leave  his 
work,  bnt  returned  to  it  in  I860.  Hia  friends  aongfat 
to  dissuade  bim,  bat  his  reply  waa  to  all,  "  Let  tbem 
hang  or  bum  me  on  my  return  If  they  choose,  hun- 
dreds will  rise  up  out  of  my  ashes."  Accordingly  he 
and  bis  family,  including  bis  two  sons-in-law,  one  of 
whom  lived  in  Kansas  and  the  other  in  Missouri,  r^ 
turned  to  Texas.  Within  a  few  weeks  an  Increased 
excitement  broke  ont,  when  he  waa  threatened  anew 
by  tiie  people,  and  he  concluded  to  leave  Texas,  be> 
Uevbig  he  oould  do  no  good  tiiere;  for,  as  mob  lav 
had  been  estaUlshedl^^  Legislalaie,/' 
ed  the  hijanction  of  our  Lord^'9'mall/t 
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70a  in  one  city,  fleo  to  uiotber."  After  bis  departure 
a  reward  of  9IOOO  was  odfeted  for  his  capture.  He 
iras  taken  in  Missouri  in  Septembv ,  I860,  and  carried 
back  to  Texas,  and  hanged  od  a  tne  at  Fort  Worth 
by  the  mob,  on  Sept.  13,  I860.— Jfe£iodu(  (2Kaner(y 
Rttiew,  Oct.  1863,  p.  626. 

Bewray  Qn  Isa.  xvi,  8,  tl^),  to  rmal,  or 

'  cUsclose,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  in  Frov.  xxix,  24, 
noffod',  to  ttU,  as  dsewben ;  in  Ptov.  xxvii,  16,  K^^, 
bxra',  to  call,  I.  a.  proclaim,  aa  elsevhm;  in  HaU. 
xxv],  78,  xouw  S^ov,  to  maie  eeiifeiifX  oB  oM  English 
word  equivaJieDt  to  *'  bbtrat." 

bexley,  Lord  (Nicholas  Vj^vbittast),  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Vansittart,  Eaq^  governor  of  Bengal. 
He  was  born  April  29, 1766,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1791. 
He  entered  Parliament  for  Hastings  in  1796.  In  1801 
he  wua  sent  to  Denmark  as  minister  {Jenipotentiaiy, 
and  after  hie  retnm  he  was  appointed,  seeietaiy  of  the 
treasury  in  Ireland,  and  in  1805  secretary  to  the  Intl 
lieutenant,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  cliancellor  of  the  excbeqaer  under  Lord  Liv- 
erpool until  Januan-,  I82S,  when  be  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley,  of  Bexley, 
Kent  Lord  Bexley  was  a  constant  supporter  of  many 
of  tho  great  religious  institutions  of  out  age.  He  was 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  his  services  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, especially  anud  hs  eaHy  difficulties,  were  of  pre- 
eminent value.  On  the  decease  of  Lord  Teignmouth, 
February,  18M,  be  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vot« 
of  tfae  committee  President  of  the  Bible  Socie^,  an 
office  which  he  held  unto  his  death  in  1850,  givbig 
constant  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  institution. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  decease  he  presented  to  it  a 
donation  of  f 1000.— Timpsoo,  Bible  TViumpAa,  p.  879. 

Beyond.   The  phrase  "  beyond  Jordan" 

iripav  Tov  'lopSavov)  frequently  occurs  In  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  ascertain  tta  meaning  we  must,  of 
course,  attend  to  the  situation  of  tb«  writer  (see  Kuinfil, 
Ommaa.  in  John  1, 28).  With  Hoses  ft  usually  signi- 
fies the  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  as  be 
wrote  upon  its  eastern  bank  (Gen.  1, 10, 11 ;  Deut  i, 
1,6;  iii,8,20;  iv,46);  hut  with  Joshua,  after  he  bad 
crossed  the  river,  it  means  the  reverse  (Josh,  v,  1 ;  xii, 
7  ;  xxii,  7).  In  Matt,  iv,  15,  it  means  Iqr  th«  dde 
of  the  Jordan."    See  Atad. 

Beyrout   See  Bebttus. 

Beytsah.   See  Mishma. 

Beza  (TiiEODOBS  db  Bkzn),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Reformers,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Cal- 
vin, was  bom  at  Vezelai,  In  the  Nivemais,  June  24, 1 619. 
He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  life  with  his  uncle,  Nich- 
olas de  Beza,  counsellc^in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who 
Mot  him,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  to  study  at  Or- 
leans, where  bis  preceptor  was  Melchior  Wolmar,  a 
convert  to  Protestantism.  Beza  accompanied  Wolmar 
to  the  University  of  Bourges,  and  remained,  in  the 
whole,  for  seven  years  under  his  tuition.  During  this 
time  he  became  an  excellent  scholar,  and  be  afterward 
acknowledged  a  deeper  obligation  to  his  tutor  for  hav- 
ing "imbtwd  him  with  tfae  knowledge  of  true  f^ty, 
drawn  from  the  limpid  fountain  of  the  Word  of  God." 
In  1536  Wolmar  returned  to  Germany,  and  Beza  re- 
paired to  Orleans  to  study  law;  but  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  classics  and  the  composition  of 
verses.  'Hia  verses,  published  in  1648,  under  the  titie 
JmmUia,  were  chiefly  written  during  this  period  of  his 
life,  and  th^  indecency  caused  faim  many  a  bitter  pang 
fat  after  life.  Beza  olit^ned  his  degree  as  licentiate  of 
civil  law  in  1039,  upon  which  be  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  spent  nine  years.  He  was  younfc,  handsome,  and 
of  ample  means ;  for,  though  not  In  the  priesthood,  be 
eqjoyed  the  proceeds  of  two  good  benefices,  amounting 


he  says,  to  700  golden  crowna  a  year.  The  destlxTs 
brother  added  to  Us  income,  and  an  nndt^  wk  « 
ablMit  of  FroidnMud,  expressed  an  intention  of  nrip- 
ing  that  preferment,  valued  at  16,000  llvres  yeuly,  is 
bis  favor.  Thus,  in  a  city  like  Paris,  he  was  expoiei 
to  strong  temptation,  and  his  conduct  has  incumdpcil 
censure.  That  liis  life  was  grossly  immoral  be  daia: 
but  he  formed  a  private  marriage  with  a 
birth,  be  says,  inftrior  to  bis  own.  He  was  to  mnj 
her  publicly  as  soon  as  the  obstadea  sboaldbe  mwnl 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  take  orders,  a  thiof  o- 
tirely  inconsiBtent  with  taking  a  wife.  Ueannbilehs 
relatives  pressed  him  to  enter  into  the  Chorcb;  b> 
wife  and  his  conadence  Ijade  bim  avow  Eiis  muriigt 
and  his  real  belief;  his  inclination  bade  bim  cancel 
both  and  stick  to  the  rich  benefices  which  be  enjoyt^i 
and  In  this  divided  state  of  mind  he  remained  tiU  iU- 
ness  brou^t  him  to  a  better  temper.  On  hii  kcot- 
ery  b«  fled  to  Genera,  at  the  end  ot  October,  1518,  aA 
there  publicly  solemniMd  bis  marriage  and  avovtd 
bis  faith.  After  a  short  residence  at  Geneva,  and  sob- 
sequentiy  at  TObingen,  Beza  was  appointed  GnA 
professor  at  Lausanne.  During  bis  residence  then  Ik 
took  every  oppoituni^  of  going  to  Geneva  to  bear  Cit 
vin,  at  wluHa  suggestion  he  nndertod^  to  complcK 
Marot's  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Freodi  vetw. 
Marot  bad  translated  50,  so  that  100  Psalms  KDuiDcd: 
these  were  first  printed  in  France,  with  the  royil  fi- 
ceuse,  in  1561.  Beza,  at  this  time,  employed  hit  pes 
in  support  of  the  right  of  punishing  heres}'  by  the  rrril 
power.  His  treatise  De  Jieeretiiu  a  OihS  Magiitmt 
pummA  Is  «  defence  <^  the  exeeotion  of  Sefntu  « 
Geneva  in  1658.  Beza  was  not  singular  in  munoiiK 
ing  this  doctrine ;  the  principal  churches  of  Svitnr- 
land,  and  even  Melancthon,  concurred  m  jostiA-ing  tn 
their  authority  that  act  which  has  been  so  frdtful  of 
refvoach  against  the  party  by  whom  it  was  perpetntfd 
His  work  De  Jare  Magutrattium,  published  at  a  msch 
later  time  in  bia  life  (about  1572),  presents  1  euiws 
contrast  to  the  work  De  Bimtiaa,  etc.  In  thb  lata 
work  he  asserted  the  principles  of  dvfl  and  relipw 
libtt^,  and  the  rights  of  coDBCtence  ^  hu^  Unhi^  hf 
may  be  considered  as  before  most  men  of  his  age  is  tlir 
boldness  of  bis  opinions  aa  to  the  nature  of  cinl  autkr- 
ity,  his  views  of  the  sovereign  power  arc  confMed  »ad 
contradictory.  During  bis  residence  at  Laosanw,  Be- 
za pul>lished  several  controversial  treatises,  wluck  ^ 
bii^rnpher,  Antdne  la  Faye,  confesses  to  be  writM 
with  a  iVeer  pen  than  was  conristent  widi  the  gnrily 
of  the  subject.  To  this  part  of  Beza's  life  bdooplli' 
translatifm  of  the  N.  T.  into  Latin,  completed  in  li^'. 
and  printed  at  Paris  by  R.  Stephens  in  1557.  It  coo- 
tains  the  commentary  of  Caincrarius,  as  well  ■*«(»■ 
pious  body  of  notes  1^  the  translator  himself.  Foriiii- 
edition  be  used  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospelj,  vbu-h 
in  1681  he  gave  to  the  UniversiQ-  of  Cambridge.  It 
is  generally  known  as  Beaa's  Codex,  and  a  fee^imae 
edition  of  it  was  published  in  1798.  After  tea  vtw' 
residence  at  Lausanne,  Beza  removed  to  Gene™  m 
1559,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  At  Calvin's  n- 
quest  he  was  appointed  to  assist  in  giWng  ledaM  in 
theologj' ;  and  when  the  Universitj-  of  Genera  w 
founded  he  was  appointed  rector  upon  Calvin  dectiniiC 
that  office.  At  the  requMt  of  some  leading  noUn 
among  the  French  Protestants,  he  undertook  a  jnemn- 
to  Nerac  in  hope  of  winning  the  King  <rf  Vnvn  w 
Protestantism.  His  pleading  was  successfitl,  awl  1" 
remained  al  Nerac  until  the  beginning  of  1^,  ^ 
the  King  of  Navarre's  request,  attended  the  ConfiW* 
of  Poissy,  opened  in  August  of  that  year,  m  tbf 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  Calbdic  sh 
Protestant  churches  of  Fnuwe.  Besa  was  tlw  chirf 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  F^ch  chnrdies.  He  nas- 
aged  his  cause  with  temper  and  a^ili^,  and  made  ib- 
vorable  impression  on  both  Catherine  of  Ucdiria 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  who  said,  "  I  could  well  have  wisW 
either  tiiat  tiii&BMtetb*^  te«lC^^tiiat  we  bdhM 
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af . ' '  Catharioe  requested  blm  to  remain  in  France  on 
e  plaa  that  his  pwencB  wottM  tend  to  maintoia  tna- 
miHyy  and  that  hia  aaXtn  conntiy  had  the  best  title 
his  eerrices.  He  consented,  and  after  tbe  promulgs- 
)n  of  the  edkt  of  Janiuiy,  1563,  often  preached  pub- 
:\y  in  the  suburbs  of  Paiis.  He  soon  after  greatly 
stin^^uished  himself  at  tbe  Conference  of  St.  Ger- 
ainsf  where  the  queen-mother  summoned  a  number 
'  Romanist  and  Protestant  ^vines  to  ducuss  the  snb- 
)ct  of  inaages.  lo  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  he  dis- 
used tha  qneation  with  a  fone  and  vigor  never  anis- 
used.  **  In  reply  to  the  customary  a^oment  Aat 
DOor  is  not  directed  to  the  Image,  bat  to  that  which 
le  image  repttsonts,  Beu  triumphantly  inquired  (and 
10  iaqaiiy  has  never  yet  been  answered)  why  then  is 
oy  local  superiority  admitted?  Why  is  one  image 
Hisidered  more  holy  and  more  potent  than  an<Aher? 
Vhy  are  pilgrimages  made  to  distant  images,  when 
liere  are  others,  perhaps  of  &r  better  workmanship, 
ear  at  hand  ?  Again,  is  it  tolerable  that  in  a  Chris- 
ian  Church  an  image  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary  should  be 
ddreased  in  terms  appropriate  solely  to  the  Almighty 
'ather,  'otnnt&to  a  omnia.''  If  the  Virgin  were  yet 
live  and  on  earth,  how  would  the  humility  and  lowli- 
ess  of  heart,  wbich  she  ever  so  conspicuously  evinced, 
e  shocked  by  tbe  hourly  impious  appeals  to  her  sup- 
osed  maternal  antboiity  over  her  blessed  Son :  '  Af^a 
^afrem,  jitfte  JVaftm/*  'Jtm  Matrk  impera!'  Then, 
dverting  to  the  reputed  miracles  performed  by  Im- 
.ges,  he  contended  tliat,  by  the  evidence  of  Judicial  in< 
[uiries,  most  of  them  had  been  indisputebly  proved 
mpostores ;  and  even  with  regard  to  such  as  remained 
mdetected,  it  was  detracting  honor  from  God,  the  sole 
luthor  of  miracles,  to  attribute  any  hidden  virtue  w 
nystic  efficacy  to  wood  or  stone.  Ptoing  on  to  a  le- 
riew  of  the  long  controversy  about  images  maintained 
n  the  Greek  Church,  he  concluded  by  affirming  ^at 
lot  less  idolatry  might  be  occasioned  by  crucifixes 
.ban  by  images  themselves.  The  propositions  append- 
)d  to  this  document  were  that  images  should  Iw  alto- 
gether ab«dished ;  or,  if  that  measure  were  thought  too 
iweeping,  that  Ihe  king  would  consent  to  the  removal 
>f  all  repTMentaUons  of  the  Trinity  or  Ita  separate  Per- 
(onages ;  of  all  Images  which  were  indecorous,  as  for 
;he  most  part  were  those  of  the  Virgin ;  of  such  as 
vera  profane,  as  those  of  beasts  and  many  others,  pro- 
iuced  by  the  fantastic  humors  of  artists ;  of  all  public- 
ly exhibited  in  the  streets,  or  so  placed  at  altars  that 
they  mi^t  receive  superstitious  veneration ;  that  no 
ifferings  or  pilgrimages  should  be  made  to  them ;  and 
finally,  that  ernrillxes  also  slionld  be  removed,  so  tiiat 
tbe  only  representetion  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord  might 
be  that  lively  portrait  engraved  on  our  hearts  by  the 
vord  of  Holy  Scripture. 

"  Beza  hful  converted  the  king  of  Navarre  so  &r  as 
10  make  him  a  partisan  of  Calvinism ;  but  the  royal 
Mm  vert  remained  as  profligate  when  a  Cah-inist  as  he 
liad  been  when  he  proftssed  Romanism,  and  the  court 
loon  found  means  to  bring  him  back  once  more  to  the 
established  church.  His  hoetili^  to  Beza  was  shown 
St  an  audience  Besa  bad  with  the  queen-mother,  when 
^puted  by  the  Huguenot  ministers  to  lay  their  com- 
i>kint  before  her  with  reference  to  the  violations  which 
bad  occurred  of  the  edict  of  Jannary,  to  which  allusion 
bss  been  made  before.  Tbe  king  of  Navarre,  sternly 
regarding  Beza,  accused  the  Huguenots  of  now  attend- 
ing •rorship  witii  arms.  Beza  replied  that  arms,  when 
Ijorne  by  men  of  discretion,  were  the  surest  guarantee 
of  peace  ;  and  that,  since  the  transactions  at  Vassy 
(where  a  ftacas  had  taken  place  between  the  reteiners 
Df  the  duke  of  Guise  and  a  Huguenot  congregation, 
the  duke's  people  being  the  aggressors),  their  adoption 
li*d  become  necessary  till  the  Church  should  reorive 
*vrsr  protection — a  protection  which  he  humbly  re- 
queued, in  the  name  of  those  brethren  who  bad  hith- 
er placed  so  great  dependence  on  bis  mi^ty.  The 
■iudhial  of  Ferrara  hen  interrupted  him  by  some  in- 


correct npreseptetion  of  the  tumolt  at  St.  yedord,  bnt 
he  was  silenced  by  Besa,  wbo  spoke  of  those  occurren- 
ces as  an  eye-witness,  and  then  reverted  to  the  mena- 
cing advance  of  tbe  duke  of  Guise  upon  Paris.  The 
king  of  Navarre  declared  with  warmth  tliat  whoever 
should  touch  the  little  finger  of '  bis  brother,'  the  duke 
of  Guise,  might  as  well  presume  to  touch  the  whole  of 
his  own  body.  Beza  replied  with  gentleness,  but  with 
dignity ;  he  implored  tbe  king  of  Navarre  to  listen  pa- 
tiently, remindsd  him  of  their  long  intercourse,  and 
of  tbe  special  invUatlon  from  his  m^Jes^  in  conse- 
quence wTwhicb  be  had  returned  to  France  in  tbe  hope 
of  assistin;;  in  its  pacification.  '  Sire,'  he  concluded  in 
memorable  words,  *it  belongs,  in  truth,  to  the  church 
of  God,  in  the  name  of  which  I  address  you,  to  wujfer 
blows,  not  to  ilrike  them.  But  at  tbe  same  time  let 
It  1m  your  pleasure  to  remember  that  the  Cuubch  is 

AK  AKTIL  WHICH  HAS  WORM  ODT  MAST  A  HAMMER.' 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  Beza  and  his  partisans  hiid 
always  remembered  this,  end,  instead  of  taking  up 
arms  to  defend  their  cause,  had  maintained  it  like  the 
primitive  Christians  by  patient  suffering.  Perhaps 
they  would  then  have  kd  to  tbe  gradual  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  France,  whereas  now  they  took  the 
sword,  and  perished  by  the  sword.  Each  party  armed. 
With  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  Beza  acted,  and 
he  was  kept  by  tbe  prince  of  Cond4  near  his  person ; 
bnt  the  leaders,  for  tiie  most  psrt,  abstained  from  en- 
couraging the  cruelties  of  their  followers,  although 
they  excited  the  people  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  the 
government.  Beza  continued  with  the  insurgents, 
following  the  prince  of  Cond6  in  all  his  marches, 
cheering  biro  by  bis  letters  when  in  prison,  and  reani- 
mating the  Huguenots  in  thrir  de^ts,  until  his  ca- 
reer as  a  hemld  of  war  was  terminated  by  tlie  battle 
of  Dreox.  At  that  battle,  fought  on  the  19th  of  Dc 
cember,  1562,  In  which  tbe  Huguenote  were  defeated, 
Beza  was  present;  but  he  did  not  engage  in  the  bat- 
tie,  be  was  merely  at  hand  to  advise  his  friends. 

"In  the  following  February  the  duke  of  Guise,  the 
lietttenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  was  assassinated 
before  Orleans.  When  tbe  assasrin  was  seized,  he 
accused  Beza,  among  other  leading  Huguenots,  as 
having  been  privy  to  his  design.  Beza  declared  that, 
notwithstanding  tbe  great  and  general  indignation 
aroused  against  the  duke  of  Guise  on  account  of  tbe 
massacre  at  Vassy,  he  had  never  enterteincd  an  opin- 
ion that  be  should  t>e  proceeded  against  otherwise  than 
by  the  methods  of  ortUnary  justice.  He  admitted  that 
rince  the  duke  had  common c^ed  the  war,  he  had  eshort- 
ed  tbe  Protestants,  both  by  letters  and  sermons,  to  use 
their  arms,  bnt  he  had  at  the  some  time  inculcated 
the  utmost  possible  moderation,  and  had  instructed 
them  to  seek  peace  above  all  things  next  to  the  lionor 
of  God." 

After  the  peace  of  1563,  Beza  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  in  1664,  upon  the  death  of  Calvin,  was  colled  to 
succeed  to  all  hia  offices.  Beza  did  not  return  to 
France  till  1S68,  wben  he  repaired  to  Vozelai  on  some 
fsmUy  bueinesB.  He  visited  his  native  country  again 
to  attend  and  preside  over  a  Huguenot  synod  which 
assembled  at  La  Rochelle  in  1571.  Never  had  any 
Huguenot  ecclesiastical  meeting  been  attended  by  so 
many  distinguished  personages  as  graced  tUs  synod. 
"There  were  present,"  says  the  report  of  ito  acta, 
"Joane,  by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  Navarre;  tbe 
high  and  mighty  prince  Henry,  prince  of  Navarre ; 
the  high  and  mighty  prince  Henry  de  Bourbon,  prince 
of  CondS ;  the  most  Ulnstrious  prince  Louis,  count  of 
Nassau ;  Sir  Gaspar,  count  de  Coligni ;  tbe  admiral  of 
France,  and  divers  other  lords  and  genUemen,  besides 
the  deputies  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  God." 
At  this  assembly  the  Hngnenot  confossion  of  faith  was 
confirmed,  and  two  copies  of  it  wen  taken,  one  of 
which  was  deposited  at  Rochelle,  the  other  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Geneva.  After  the  execralile  massacre  df 
St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  Be>aih9iterably^eji*AU^lA4C 
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self  to  support  those  of  the  French  vbom  the  fear  of 
death  drove  (torn  their  native  land ;  he  intoetted  In 
their  behalf  the  princes  of  Germany.  He  also  found- 
ed a  French  hospital  at  Geneva. 

In  1572  be  assisted  at  an  assembly  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Mismes,  where  he  opposed  John  Morel,  who  de- 
bLtmI  to  introdoce  a  new  discipline.  The  prince  of 
Condi  caused  bim  to  come  to  him  at  Strasburg  in  tbe 
year  1S74,  h>  send  bim  to  prince  J6bn  Casimir,  admin- 
istrator of  tbe  palatinate.  In  1686  he  was  employed 
in  the  conference  of  Montbellard  against  John  An- 
dreas,  a  divine  of  Tubin^n.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
oighty-six,  October  Idth,  1G06.  Among  his  numerons 
works  may  be  specified — 1.  Confitna  Chrutima^dti 
(1560):— 2.  Ilittoire  Ecditkutique  dttEglitu  Rtformia 
da  rogaume  de  France,  from  1621  to  1663  (1560,  8  vols. 
8vo):  —  8.  Icona  nrorum  iUiulrium  (1690,  — 4. 
Tractalio  de  repKdni  et  diwrtm,  aeeedit  tracUOiu  de 
potjfstama  (Geneva,  1690, 8vo) :— 6.  AWm  D.  N.  Jem 
Ckritti  TatammtVM  (often  reprinted) : — 6.  AnnolatitMU 
ad  Novmn  TW&ntwnftm  (beet  edition  that  of  Cambridge, 
1642,  fol.).  Beza  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  quick- 
ness and  fertility  of  intellect,  as  well  as  of  profound 
and  varied  learning.  His  life  has  been  often  written, 
e.  g.  by  BoUec  (Paris,  1577) ;  Taillepied  (Paris,  ]o77) ; 
Zeigenbein  (Homb.  1789) ;  Schlosser  (Heidelb.  1809) ; 
tbe  latest  and  most  elaborate  is  Tkeodor  Beza  nach 
htmdtdirifUichm  und  anderm  gUichzeitigm  Quellen,  by 
Professor  Baum,  of  Strasbnrg  (1848-1851, 2  vols.),  but 
it  only  extends  to  1663.  See  also  Hasg,  La  France 
Prolataate,  ii,  259-284.  Pertiapa  no  one  of  tlie  reform- 
en  has  been  more  foully  and  constantly  calunniated 
by  the  Romanists  than  Beza. 

Bexa  took  a  lively  interest  In  the  aShin  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  letters  were  (and  stUI  are) 
very  unpalatable  to  the  High-Church  party  there.  Dr. 
Hook  quotes  largely  from  his  letters  to  Bullinger  and 
Grindol  to  prove  that  Beza  "regarded  tbe  Church  of 
England  in  Elizabeth's  time  as  Popish."  In  his  let- 
ter to  Grindal,  dated  June  27,  1666,  he  complains  that 
lie  baa  heard  of  "divers  ministers  discharged  their 
parishes  by  the  queen,  the  bishops  consenting,  because 
tbey  refused  to  subscribe  to  certain  new  rites ;  and 
that  the  sum  of  tbe  queen's  commands  were,  to  admit 
again  not  only  those  garments,  the  signs  of  Baal's 
priests  in  popery,  but  also  certain  rites,  which  also 
were  de^nerated  into  the  worst  superstitions — as  tbe 
dgning  with  the  cross,  kneeling  in  the  communion, 
and  such  like ;  and,  which  was  still  worse,  that  women 
sbould  baptize,  and  that  the  queen  should  have  a 
power  of  superintending  other  rites,  and  that  all  power 
should  be  given  to  tbe  bbhop  alone  in  ordering  the 
matters  of  tbe  Church ;  and  no  power,  not  so  much  as 
that  of  complaining,  to  remain  to  tbe  pastor  of  each 
church ;  that  the  queen's  majesty,  and  many  of  the 
learned  and  religious  Irisitops,  had  promised  far  better 
things ;  and  that  a  great  many  of  those  matters  were, 
at  least  as  It  seemed  to  him,  feigned  by  some  erll- 
meaning  men,  and  wrested  some  otbw  way;  bnt 
withal  he  beseeched  tbe  bishop  that  they  two  might 
confer  a  little  together  concerning  these  things.  He 
knew,  as  he  went  on,  there  was  a  twofold  opinion  con- 
cerning tbe  restoration  of  the  Chorch  :  first,  of  some 
who  thought  nothing  ought  to  be  added  to  tlie  spoatol- 
ical  simplicity ;  and  so  that,  without  exceptim,  what- 
soever tbe  apostles  did  onght  to  be  done  by  us ;  and 
whatsoever  tbe  Cburcb  that  succeeded  the  apostles 
added  to  the  first  rites  were  to  be  abolished  at  once ; 
that,  on  the  other  side,  there  were  some  who  were  of 
oj^ion  that  certain  ancient  rites  besides  ought  to  be 
retained,  partly  aa  proiltable  and  necessary,  partly,  if 
not  necessary,  yet  to  he  tolerated  for  concord  sake; 
that  be  himself  was  of  opinion  with  tba  former  sort; 
and,  in  fiue,  that  he  bad  not  yet  learned  by  what  right 
(whether  one  looks  into  God's  Word  or  the  ancient 
canons)  either  tbe  civil  magistrate  of  himself  might 
superinduce  any  new  rites  upon  the  churdiea  already 


constituted,  or  abrogate  ancient  ones ;  or  that  it  -wm 
lawful  for  Irisbops  to  appoint  any  new  thfcig  withnat ; 
the  judgment  and  will  of  tbeir|n«^iytery." — £mjf.Cjc.;  | 
.Si6.iSae.l860,p.  601;  Coonlngham,  S^ormm,  Easw  j 
vU  (Bdinb.  1862, 8vo) ;  Hook,  .K^.  ii,  3M  B(i. ' 

I  B«sa'fl  MS.  See  Cambridge  Uakuscbitt.  ' 
i  Be'zal  (Heb.  Bettag',  "^XS,  probably  the  same  uuse 
I  as  Bbsai  ;  Sept.  Bamnw,  Bosi,  and  Bqoc^  t.  r.  Bca- 
'  <r^,  Bdni,  and  B991),  the  head  of  ooe  of  the  ftmifiet 
who  returned  from  tbe  Babylonian  captivity  to  the 
!  number  of  824,  including  himself  (Ezra  ii,  17 ;  HA. 
'  tU,  23).  B.C.  636.  He  was  perhaps  one  of  tboM 
that  sealed  the  covenant  (Neb.  x,  18).    B.C.  410. 

Bezal'egl  (Heb.  BeUalef,  ^K^xa,  m  [MberviH 
ton  nf,  q.  d.  "3]  the  t^adtm  of  Uod,  i.  e-  nnder  hii 
protection ;  Sept.  Bt orXf^X  v.  r.  [in  Ezra]  B«nA^  aid 
Bf<nrtAqX),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jdurrik 
tbe  design  and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  reqalrtd 
for  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xxxi,  i; 
XXXV,  80;  xxxvii,l;  2Chron.i,5).  B,C.  1667.  Bit 
charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal,  wood,  and  stAse. 
AhoUab  being  associated  with  him  for  the  textile  fib- 
rics ;  but  it  is  plain  from  tbe  terms  in  which  tbe  t«e 
are  mentioned  (xxx\i,  1,  2 ;  xxxviii,  22),  as  -well  si 
from  tbe  enumeration  of  the  works  in  Bezaleel's  nam 
in  xxxvii  and  xxxviii,  that  lie  was  the  tMtf  of  tbi 
two,  and  master  <tf  Aboliab's  depaitanent  aa  weD  as  In 
own.  Besaleel  was  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judah,  the  max  d 
Uri,  tbe  son  of  Hur  (or  Chur).  Hur  was  the  oflipriiig 
of  the  marriage  of  Caleb  (one  of  tbe  chie&  of  the  grcM 
famUy  of  Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chron.  «,  90,  50;. 
and  one  of  bis  sons,  or  descendants  (comp.  Roth  it. 
20),  was  Salma  or  Salmon,  who  is  banded  down  ni:da 
the  title  of  "father  of  Bethlehem,"  and  who,  ae  tht 
greatrfrandfotber  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct  prograitar 
of  Ung  David  (1  Chron.  11,  61,  M;  Bntli  ir, 
Smith,  8.  V.    See  Bethlehem  ;  Hur. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahatb-moab^  who  divoned 
the  foreign  wife  whom  be  bad  taken  alba  the  exHe 
(Ezra  X,  80).    B.C.  468. 

Be'Mk  (Heb.  id.  pia.  M<^;  ^  ^Zit  nd 
BtZtK),  the  name  ^^laiently  of  two  plaees  in  Pales- 
tine. 

1.  The  residence  of  AdonMiezd^,  te.  tbe  "loid  of 
Bezek"  (Judg.  i,  6),  in  tbe  "lot  (V^l)  of  Jiidali''  ( 
8),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  (' 
4).  This  must  bave  been  in  the  mountains  ("  np"> 
not  for  from  Jerusalem  (ver.  7) ;  possibly  on  the  rm- 
nence  near  Deir  tl-Ghajr,  marked  by  Van  de  Velde 
{Map)  at  four  miles  S.W.  of  Betblebnn  (camp.  Eolan- 
son,  Retearc^  ii,  887,  888).  Sand  (Amo-.  p. 
mentions  a  village  Betd;  two  miks  vest  oi  ttie  laXe  fit 
Beth-eur,  but  this  lacks  confirniatitm.  Others  jmpoM 
other  identifications,  even  the  BtsxAa  on  tbe  ncrtb  of 
Jerusalem.    See  Bkzbtu. 

2.  The  rendezvous  where  Saol  numbered  tbe  forre* 
of  Israel  and  Judah  before  going  to  the  rdirf  of  Ja- 
besb-gilead  (1  Sam.  xi,  8).  Fnm  the  terms  of  the 
nairative  thto  cannot  bave  been  mere  than  a  day'* 
march  from  Jabesh,  and  was  therefore  donbtlcas  sobw- 
wbere  in  the  centre  of  tbe  country,  near  tbe  Jtndsn 
valley.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mentioo  br 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  (Ofiomatt.  s.  v.  BtZkx,  Btati)  ^ 
two  places  of  this  name  se^-enteen  miles  Grora  No^tr 
(Shechem),  on  the  road  to  Beth-shean.  This  wooli 
place  it  at  Kktdal-Malek,  on  the  desert  to  the  Jordsa. 
near  Snccoth.  The  Sept.  inserts  iv  Bafta  aUtt  tht 
name,  possibly  allnding  to  some ' '  high  place"  at  wUcl 
this  eokmn  muster  took  flam.  TUs  Josephns  gito 
as  Btda  (BaXd,  Ami.  vL  6,  S).  Scbwair  {PakA  ^ 
168)  says  that  "Bezek  is  the  modem  vilUge  JiU, 
five  English  mUes  south  of  Betb-dieaar  Iwt  00 cthtf 
traveller  speaki'^Bttch:|i  BanietOg  LC 
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Be'ser  (Heb.  Better,  "IS^,  ore  of  gold  or  rilver, 
» in  Psa.  Ixxri,  18),  the  name  of  a  placa  and  also  of 

.  mu. 

1.  (Sept.  Boffof)  or  BoffOfi.)  A  place  always  colled 
'  Beier  in  the  wilderness"  (n^nsi^),  being  a  city  of 
he  Reabenites,  witb  "snbnrbs,"  in  tbe  Mithor  or 
bwas,  set  qiait  by  Hoses  as  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
■Aigaontlw  Mat  irf  the  Jwdan  (Dent,  iv,  48;  Josh, 
tx,  8),  and  allotted  to  the  UerailtM  (Josh,  xid,  86; 
ICbnn.  Ti,  78).  In  the  last  tvo  paaaages  tha  exact 
fecUkatlon,  lid^aa,  "in  the  plain  oonntiy,"  of  the 
itbcr  two  !s  omitted,  bnt  traces  of  its  former  presence 
B  the  text  in  Josh,  xxi,  16  are  ftimished  ns  by  the 
■ading  of  the  Sept.  and  Vnlg.  (r^  Boadp  iv  ry  Iptt- 
tf,  TTfy  U  lau  [Alex.  Mitruip}  rai  rd  vipiawopta  ; 
Bmr  m  aoMiMttw,  Uisor  et  Jamr).  Bexer  may  be  the 
BMon  (q.  T.)  of  1  Haec.  v,  86,  86.  Baland  rashly 
UndUlsa  it  irith  the  Bozra  of  Arabia  Desarta  (PtJagt. 
f.^)i  andSehwans  (Pofecf.  p.  229)  makas  it  to  be  a 
Ttlmodieal  KnaUurm  O^'^'^nas),  which  he  finds  in 
"tn  istdated  high  monnd  called  Jebel  KmtOta,  S.E. 
«f  Aroer,  near  the  Anwn,"  meaning  donbtless  Jebel- 
Qhnveiteh,  which  lies  entirely  without  the  bonnda  of 
Benben.  Bezer  seems  to  correspond  in  position  and 
issie  with  the  ruined  village  Burton,  marked  on  Van 
k  Velde's  Map  at  12  miles  N.  of  £.  fnm  Heshbon 
(comp.  Robinson,  Seaearchet,  iii,  Append,  p.  170). 

X  (Sept.  Baaap  v.  r.  Batrof.)  Tb«  sixth  named  of 
Ike  eleven  sons  ofZophah,  of  the  descendants  of  Asher 
a  Chron.  tU,  86).    B.C.  post  1658. 

Be'setb  (BnZkff),  a  place  at  which  Bacchldes  en- 
etinped  after  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was 
a'*gnst  i^"  (r4  fpiap  rb  iiiya,  1  Mace,  vli,  Ifl).  By 
Josephns  {AnL  zii,  10, 2)  the  name  b  ^ven  ^n  the  ao- 
wunt  panllel  witb  1  Hacc.  Ix,  4)  as  "the  vUloge 
Betb>xetho"  (ru/ii)  Biid^ijdui  \tyoftivtj),  which  recalls 
tbe  name  applied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  early 
Sfrisc  recension  of  the  N.  T.  pnblished  by  Mr.  Core- 
V»—BeA-Zaitk  (which,  however,  is  simply  a  transla- 
lion  of  the  name  =  Heb.  n^l  n^3,  ijiee-hoiue).  The 
nme  may  thus  refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Moont  of  Olives,  or  to  the  eminence  opposite  It  to  the 
■otth  tX  Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period  was  called 
BizsTHA  (q.  v.).  Pococke  {Ecut,  II,  i,  19)  speaks  of 
Ming  "a  long  cifitem"  in  this  qnarter  of  the  city, 
nA  several  tanks  are  delineated  htra  on  modern  plans 
If  Jensalem.— Smith,  a.  v. 

BeiWba  (Bt^tdo),  the  name  of  the  fimrth  hm  on 
which  a  part  of  JeniBalem  was  built,  situated  north  of 
intcmia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  deep  fosse, 
bm  not  enclosed  till  the  erection  of  the  third  wall  by 
Agrippa,  according  to  Josephus  (  War,  v,  4,  2),  who 
iotei^ts  the  name  as  equivalent  to  "New  City" 
[toivff  wShf\  perbape  regarding  it  as  the  Heb.  n^a 
;  but  as  this  can  hardly  be  considered  a  repre- 
wilatiTfl  of  the  name,  and  as  Josephus  elsewhere 
{War,  ii,  19, 4)  seems  expressly  to  distingnish  Bezetha 
froraCanopollsortbe  New  CIty(rqv  r*  Bi^dAv  wpoo^ 
«Y>fmpiv^  Kai  rf^v  KatvoiroXiv,  nnless,  as  Reland 
wggwb,  Palatt.  p.  85fi,  we  should  read  i^v  Kai  Kat- 
wToXic,  making  them  identicalX  we  may  perhaps 
better  idopt  the  derivation  given  obove  under  the 
Bezeth  (q.  V.)  of  1  Hocc.  vii,  19.  The  general  posi- 
^  of  the  hill  is  clear;  bnt  it  has  been  nevertheless 
■lupvtsd  whether  it  sbotdd  be  regarded  as  the  tsmU 
wu»  Doith  of  the  present  Damascus  gate  (Robinson, 
BW.  fefc  i,  S92;  BA.  Sac.  1846,  p.  488  eq.)  or  (as  is 
probsble)  that  immediately  north  of  the  {vesent 
U"«a  endoBore  (Williams,  Holy  City,  IL  60).  See 

JUtCULCK. 

Bexiers,  one  of  the  earliest  episcopal  sees  in  France. 
Quite  a  number  of  synods  have  been  held  at  Bezien : 
A.0. 366,  on  account  of  the  Arians;  1284  and  1248, 


against  the  Albige&ses ;  and  in  1279,  1299,  and  1851, 
on  account  of  other  ecclesiastical  controverBics. 

Bi'atas  (4>(ada£  v.  r.  ^aXiag,  Yulg.  PhtUas),  one 
of  die  Lerltes  that  expounded  the  law  to  the  Jews  at 
i  Jflrnsalem  as  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  evidently 
'  a  corruption  tat  the  Pxuuah  (q.  ▼,)  ot  the  genuine 
I  text  (Neh.  tUI,  7). 

j    BiathanSti(from  fiia,noleiice,  and  OavariK,  deaxti). 
'  Among  other  reproachful  epithets  applied  by  the  pa- 
I  gans  to  ChristiauB  iu  the  first  centuries  we  find  Bia- 
thanati,  self-murderers,  imposed  in  conseqiience  of  their 
i  contempt  of  death,  and  cheerful  endurance  of  all  kinds 
of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake.    We  also  meet  with  the 
I  term  Biothaaati  (fiioc,  H/e),  men  who  expect  to  live 
after  death.   The  enemies  of  the  Christians  might  em- 
I  ploy  this  phrase  to  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
I  rection  of  the  dead.    It  b  recorded  in  Bede's  Martyr- 
ologt/  that  when  the  seven  sons  of  Symphorosa  were 
I  martyred  under  Hadrian,  their  bodies  were  cast  into 
one  pit  together,  wtiich  the  temple-priests  named  from 
them  Ad  sfptem  Biothanatot. — BinKbsm,  Orig.  EceUs. 
bk.  i.  ch.  ii,  §  8 ;  Farrar,  Ecclu.  Diet.  s.  v. 
I    BibbighaTiB,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Backs  County, 
Penn.,  Aug.  2d,  1777.    He  was  first  merchant,  then 
farmer;  later,  organist,  and  teacher  of  a  parocUal 
'  school  in  Philadelphia.    He  stadied  theology  privste- 
I  ly ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1824,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.    He  became  pastor  of  the 
I  German  Keformed  Salem  Church,  Philadelphia,  where 
[  he  continued  to  labor  witb  great  zeal  and  success  till 
'  bia  death,  Aug.  20tb,  1851.    He  Is  remembered  as  a 
'  mild,  modest,  veoe^ble  father  In  the  Church.  He 
was  a  good  |macher,  a  faithnil  pastor,  and  idways  ex- 
erted a  strong  and  happy  Infloenoe  In  the  Jndlcatoiiea 
of  the  Chordi.   He  .preached  only  in  the  German 
I  language. 

BibbinB,  Bliwhn,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
'  was  bom  in  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1790 ;  was  con- 
verted  November  8, 1805;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
!  January,  1812,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Gen- 
esee Conference  In  July  of  the  same  year.   He  was 
for  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  In  the  eS^etivs  nnke, 
three  years  a  superouroerary,  and  tblrty-two  years 
I  a  superannuated  preacher.    Mr,  Bibbins  was  a  man 
I  of  good  natural  abilities.    Hia  powers  of  perception 
were  quick,  and  his  reasoning  faculties  vigorous.  His 
sensibilities  were  strong  and  well  disciplined.    He  had 
a  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous.    Ha  was  always  hi 
earnest,  a  quality  which  gave  almost  overwbelndng 
'  power  to  his  sermons,  exhortations,  and  prayers.  He 
I  was  a  good  theolo^n,  but  a  better  preacher.    In  his 
I  best  mooda  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  eloquence  which 
'  was  very  efiiictive.    He  was  a  man  of  noble  Impulses, 
1  of  a  genial  nature,  of  a  lofty  spirit,  of  a  strong  will, 
and  of  inexhaustible  patience.    He  died  at  Scranton, 
.  Penn.,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1859,  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
—Peck,  Earlg  Methoditm  (N.  Y.  I860,  12mo,  p.  489). 

I    Bibbina,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
I  ter,  one  of  the  &thers  of  the  Black  filver  Conference. 
'  He  was  bom  abmit  1768,  preached  for  ahont  fifty  years, 
and  died  in  Bratus,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1886.    "As  a  preach- 
er he  was  eminentiy  owned  of  God,"  and  revivals  gen- 
!  erally  attended  his  ministry.    His  death  was  esp^ 
cially  triumphant. — Minula  of  Conferences,  Ii,  410. 
I     Bible  (Anglicized  from  the  Greek  Bi/3X(n,  L  e. 
,  littk  booh,  libelll ;  Latinized  Btbtia),  the  popular  des- 
'  ignation  (usually  in  the  phrase  "Holy  Bible")  now 
'  everywhere  current  ftr  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
,  Old  and  New  Testament  in  their  present  collected 
form.   The  sacred  books  were  denominated  by  the 
JewB  the  tenting  (2*^113,  kethib',  vntimj  or  Kn;?t3, 
mbtra',  gatheriag),  a  name  of  the  some  character  as 
that  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  (Kor&^ 
:  th^  sacred  volume.   See  ScfilEF'i^^fi^ 
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The  Bible  it  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
tncttts,  q  ToXaia,  Kai  q  caivi)  ItaO^.  The  name 
Old  Testament  is  applied  to  the  boolu  of  Homs  by 
Paul  (2  Cor.  iil,  14),  inasniticb  as  the  fomer  covenant 
comprised  the  whole  schenie  of  the  Mosaic  revelation, 
and  the  history  of  this  is  contained  in  them.  This 
phrase,  "book  of  the  covenant,"  taken  probabl}'  from 
Esod.  xziv,  7 ;  I  Mace,  i,  57  (^i^Xiov  tiaOjiKrjf:'),  was 
transferred  in  the  course  of  time  by  a  metonymy  to 
si^ify  the  writings  themselves.  The  word  (laBiiaj 
signifies  either  a  testament  or  a  covenant,  but  we  now 
render  it  tettammt,  because  the  translators  of  the  old 
Latin  version  have  always  rendered  it  from  the  Sept., 
even  when  it  was  Msed  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
r'^'^ll,  Beriih'  (povenanf),  by  the  word  Tettamenhtm. 
The  names  given  to  the  Old  Testament  were  the  Scrip- 
tures (Alatt.  xxi,  42),  Scripture  (2  Tet.  i,  20),  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (Kom.  i,  2),  the  sacred  letters  (2  Tim. 
iii,  15),  the  holy  books  (SanM.  xci,  2),  the  law  (John 
xii,  84),  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psaltns  (Luke 
xxiv,  44),  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt,  v,  H),  the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  (Prol.  Ecclus.), 
the  books  of  the  old  covenant  (Neb.  tiii,  8),  the  book 
of  the  covenant  (1  Mace,  i,  57 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  2)^Kit- 
to,  8.  V.    See  Testament. 

The  other  books  (not  in  the  canon)  were  called 
apocryphal,  ecclesiastical,  and  denteroeanonicaL  The 
term  New  Testament  has  been  in  common  use  ainix 
the  third  century,  and  is  employed  by  Eusebtna  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  is  now  commonly  applied  (_IIitt. 
Eccla.  iii,  23).  Tertnllian  employs  ttie  same  phrase, 
and  also  that  of  "  the  Divine  Instrument"  in  ttie  same 
signification.    See  Antileoomena  ;  Afocbtpha. 

I,  Appropriation  of  the  term  "jBiftfe." — 1.  In  iuGrttk 
form. — ^Tbe  application  of  the  word  BijdXia,  the  Book*, 
specially  to  the  collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  Is  not  to  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
5th  century.  Ilie  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  Scriptorea  of  the  Old  are  ?)  ypa^ti 
(2  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  AcU  viii,  83 ;  Gal.  iii,  22),  at  ypa^ai 
(Alatt.  xxi,  42;  Lake  xxiv,  27),  rd  Upd  ypdf/fiaTa 
(2  Tim.  iU.  16).  BifiXiov  is  found  (2  Tim.  Iv,  13 ;  Rev. 
X,  8 ;  V|  IX  hnt  with  no  distinctive  meaning ;  nor  doea 
the  use  of  tA  Xoiird  rwv  /3i/3Xi(ui'  for  the  Hagiographa 
in  the  Preface  to  EcdeslasUous,  or  of  at  Upai  fii^Xot  In 
Josephus  {Ant.  i,  6,  2),  indicate  any  thing  as  to  the  use 
of  T&  ^tj3\ia  alone  as  synonymous  with  ij  ypafl).  The 
words  employed  by  early  Christian  writers  were  nat< 
uralty  derived  from  tiie  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  old  terms,  with  epithets  like  Otta,  tiyia, 
and  the  like,  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Greek  fathers, 
as  the  equivalent "  Scriptnia"  was  by  the  Latin.  The 
use  of  4  iroXaid  $ta9ifK^  in  2  Cor  iil,  U,  for  the  law  as 
read  in  the  sjnagogues,  and  the  prominence  given  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  (vii,  22 ;  viii,  6 ;  ix,  15)  to  the 
contrast  between  the  ira\ata  and  the  Kaivi],  led  gradu- 
ally to  the  extensidh  of  the  former  to  include  the  other 
hooks  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  to  the  application 
of  the  latter  as  of  the  fbnner  toa  book  or  collection  of 
books.  Of  the  Latin  equivalents  which  were  adopted 
by  different  writers  (Jntlrumentwn,  Testumfnttan),  the 
latter  met  with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  per- 
petuated itself  in  the  language  of  modem  Europe. 
One  passage  in  Tertullian  (ade.  Marc,  iv,  1)  illustrates 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which  eventually  | 
pra^^ed,  "inatrnmenti  vel  quod  magis  in  ufn  est! 
dicere,  testamenti."  The  word  was  naturally  used  by  \ 
Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the  parts  of  these  two 
collections.  They  enumerate  (e.  g.  Athao.  Sgnop.  8ae. 
Script.)  ra  /?i/}Am  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
and  aa  these  were  contrasted  with  the  apociyphal 
books  circulated  by  heretics,  there  was  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  the  appropriation  of  the  word  as  limited  by 
the  article  to  the  whole  collection  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures.  Jerome  sabstitntea  for  tiiese  expressions 
the  term  J9iU»oAI«M  Dieina  (ne  Hleronymi  Optra, 
ed.  Martianay,  voL  1,  ^itdeg.),  a  phraae  which  this 


learned  father  probably  borrowed  from  iUtceim. 
ii,  13,  where  Neliemiah  is  said,  in  "foandingilini' 
(jitfiKtoBiiai),  to  have  "  gathered  togttbei  tbe  xai 
the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David, nib 
epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy  ^fti."  it 
although  it  was  usual  to  denominate  the  tspsnbtoa 
in  Greek  by  the  term  Bibiia,  wltich  is  freqiitollTBe. 
plied  by  Josephus,  we  first  find  it  shnply 
the  entire  collection  by  St.  Cbiysostom  b 
Ilomilg,  "The  Jews  have  the  boob  (^t0>>ia\}Mn 
have  the  treaimre  of  the  bocdcs ;  tberlunaikBp 
(ypfifi/uira),  bat  we  hare  both  spiritudlcttB."  tM 
^ain.  Ham.  ix  in  t^ntt,  ad  Colon.,  "  Pmidt  r» 
selves  with  booit  (/SijiXia),  the  medicine  of  On  mi 
but  if  yon  desire  no  other,  at  least  prooR  tk  kn 
(nit»^),  tl»e  Apostolos,  the  Acta,  the  GoKptk'  b 
also  adds  to  the  word  /3i/3Xia  the  efothet  dimriib 
Ttntk  Homify  on  Gtnemz  "Taking  befon  ud  ilk 
meals  the  div&ie  books"  (jA  $iia  ^^a),  <K,itr 
shonU  now  express  it,  the  Holy  BiU&  It  is  ib 
applied  in  «  way  which  shows  thb  ass  to  Inn  ibt^ 
become  familiar  to  those  to  whom  be  wivU.  Tn 
litui^cal  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  wonUp  aiiii 
Church  became  organized,  would  natnnlly  lins^ 
application.    The  MSS.  from  which  tbey  wt  im 
would  be  em|diatically  lAe  books  of  esch  duuti* 
monastery.    And  when  this  OM  of  the  mud  mi » 
tablished  In  the  East,  It  was  natural  that  it  ifaoild 
gradually  to  the  Western  Chordu   Tbs  tMin^ 
of  that  Church  bears  witnees  throagfaoot 
copus.  Presbyter,  Diaconus,  Litsnia,  Utnrgn,  t-a 
chus,  Abltas,  and  others)  to  its  Greek  origta,  ai 
history  of  the  word  BibSa  has  followed  the  atiae  i 
those  that  have  hecA  rsferredto.  Bere^los,tbnn 
lees  risk  of  Its  being  need  in  any  other  than  tht 
meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  s]^  of  thetum^ 
tion  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  BibBalkeai.SI^'ft 
taken  the  place  of  ti6ri,  or  lihelK,  in  the  comnnn  ^ 
of  men. 

2.  rAei:«p/w*^o^— Itlsworthyofnotetiw  S 
bio"  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  litersUnc,  thnft 
BMotheu  is  pven  (Lye,  AnghSax.  Bkt)  u  vti  i 
j  the  same  sense  as  the  corresponding  w«d  la 
I  Latin  fbr  the  Scriptures  as  the  great  treasar^W^ 
'  books  (Du  Cange  and  Adelung,  s.  v.).  Ifmfai" 
from  our  mother-tongue  the  singularly  ha|q)y(qEi> 
lent  of  the  Greek  tvayytXiov,  we  have  nc^nd  tb 
word  which  stands  on  an  equid  en^nence  vitt 
I  pel"  as  one  of  the  later  impwtatioasconseqiMataedi 
I  Norman  Conquest  and  filler  intercourse  with  the 
tinent.    When  the  English  which  grew  est  o(# 
union  first  appears  in  Uterature,  the  word  b  ilm^ 
naturalized.    In  R.  Bmnne  (p.  29{t),  Ken  Pkroa 
(1916, 4271),  and  Chaucer  (ProL  487),  it  appuR  in 
distinctive  sense,  thoui^h  the  latter,  in  at  leut  <» 
saga  (House  of  Fame,  bk.  iii),ns«eit  inawayvbxis- 
dicates  that  it  was  not  alwa>-s  limited  to  thil 
From  that  time,  however,  the  higher  use  pen^Hii- 
the  excloaion  of  any  lower  J  andthe  dioiceofit,n^ 
than  of  any  of  its  synonymes,  by  the  great  tns^ 
of  the  Scriptures,  Wickliffe,  Luther,  Coverdile.  fiie^  ^ 
beyond  all  possitnlity  of  change.   Ihe  truu^'^ 
tion  of  the  word  ft«m  a  plural  into  aungulsnwiaii 
all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  though  anfi^ 
ing  prolMbly  in  the  ao^cisma  of  the  Latin  oftkl^ 
cental}-  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.  B^Ba),  has  made  it  ttntbs 
it  would  otherwise  bavebeui  Ihr  its  Ugh  ofiee » 
title  of  that  which,  by  vlrtne  at  Its  nn^  skI  jha- 1 
emphatically  tiib  Book. 

IL  l^Booima  ir&*.— The  history  of  fte  gw** 
of  the  collections  known  as  the  Old  and  N<«  Tt* 
ment  respectively  will  be  found  fnlly  under  CiJ-" 
It  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  aitick  to  itl- 
cate  in  what  way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  csh  ^ 
be  looked  on  as  of  co.ord^te  aulhori^,  and 
as  partsofoiw  wbol*7--l^w^K4bslilea()faeM9f^ 
Bible,  even  W^'tW  «A^^igurtS  vk.  F"*^ 
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Oelf  to  tiw  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a  large  portion 
t  the  writings  of  tbe  New  Testament,  it  is  not  too 
BDcli  to  say  that  they  clum  an  anthori^  not  lower, 
kv,  even  Ugher  than  the  OU.  ThatirUch  had  not 
MO  rmaled  to  the  "proidiets"  of  the  Old  dbpensa- 
im  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of  the  New  (Eph.  iii,  5). 
FbB^oetlee  wrote  as  having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
rii,  40),  as  teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revela- 
aie  of  Jeans  Christ"  (tial.  i,  12).  Where  they  make 
10  guch  direct  claim  their  langoage  Is  still  that  of  men 
flho  teach  as  "having  anthority,"  iad  so  tttr  the  old 
Itophetie  spirit  Is  revived  In  them,  and  dieir  teaching 
Kfen,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from  the  traditions 
if  the  tdilies.  As  the  reveUtion  of  Qod  through  the 
Son  was  recognised  as  fnller  and  more  perfect  than 
tbtt  which  hod  been  made  ir6\vfi(pu>i:  icai  iroXvr/xiirwc 
to  the  fttbers  (Heb.  i,  I),  the  records  of  what  He  bad 
kae  and  aald,  when  once  recognised  as  authentic, 
Dsold  not  be  regarded  as  less  sacred  than  the  Scrip- 
tam  of  the  Jews.  Indieattons  of  this  are  fbund  even 
iritlun  the  N.  T.  itseUl  Aaanming  the  gennlneness  of 
b  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  life- 
time  of  the  apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  had  come 
to  be  classed  among  the  ypa^i  of  the  Church  (2  Pet. 
ii,  1)^.  The  language  of  the  same  Epistle  In  relation 
to  the  recorded  teaching  of  prophets  and  apostles  (iii,  2 ; 
ceap.  Eph.  iii,  SO;  Ul,  5;  v,  II)  shows  that  the  iraaa 
wpo^trnia  ypa^iic  can  hardly  be  limited  to  the  writ- 
iigs  of  the  Old  TesUment.  The  command  that  the 
letter  to  the  Coloseians  was  to  lie  read  in  the  church 
rf  Laodlcea  (Col.  iv,  16),  thongh  it  does  not  prove  that 
it  «u  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypa^i) 
hawvtwnoz,  indicates  a  practice  which  would  natural- 
lead  to  iti  being  so  regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man 
■ho  spoke  as  inspired  conld  not  fiiil  to  be  regarded  as 
psnidpating  in  the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the  de- 
rdopment  of  the  same  ^ling  that  the  earliest  records 
■f  tbe  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  indicate  the 
Etargkal  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the 
Hew.  as  well  as  of  tbo  Old  Testament.  Justin  {^Apol. 
L  66)  places  rii  AwofitntfutytviiaTa  rwv  airoirroXuiv  as 
Md  in  close  connection  with,  or  in  the  place  of  rd  avy- 
■p^ftpara  rwv  ■wftoftfrAv,  and  this  jnxtapoattion  cor- 
iwponds  to  the  manner  In  which  IgnatloB  had  previ- 
•uly  spoken  of  a\  wpoftiniai,  vAftos  Mwffcwc,  rh 
iiayyiXtov  (Ep.  ad  fimjfn*.  c.  7).  It  la  not  meant,  of 
tmm,  that  such  phrases  or  such  practices  prove  the 
oirtence  of  a  recognised  collection,  but  they  show 
^  what  feelinga  iodividual  writings  were  regarded. 
Tkej*  prepare  tiie  way  fi>r  the  acceptance  of  the  whole 
boaj  the  N.  T.  writlnga,  as  soon  as  tbe  Canon  U 
(Wpleted,  as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old,  A  lit- 
tl»  Cmhor  on  and  the  recognition  Is  complete.  The- 
t^Ailoa  of  Antioch  (ad  Autolyc.  bk.  iii),  Irenieus  (twfo. 
ffT.ii,  27;  iii,  1),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Slromata, 
IB.  til;  iv,  561),  TerhiUUn  (adv.  Prax.  15,  20),  all 
•peak  of  the  New  Testament  writings  (what  writings 
thry  inclnded  under  this  title  Is  of  course  a  distinct 
Vertioo)  as  making  np,  with  the  DM,  pla  yvwaiQ 
>fi\m.  Al,  1.  c),  "  totum  Instrumentnm  ntriusque  test- 
uwDti"  (Tert.  1.  c),  univers*  scrlptane.  As  this  was 
is  part  a  conseqoence  of  the  lltni^^ieal  tuage  referred 
■a.  loit  reacted  upon  it,  and  influenced  the  transcribers 
wdttaulotors  of  tbe  books  which  were  needed  for  the 
■attraction  of  the  Cbnrcb.  The  Syriac  Peshito  in  the 
U.  or  at  the  dose  of  the  2d  century,  includes  (with  the 
vtaiAn  of  some  of  the  AvrO<ty6ittva)  the  New  Testa- 
nnt  as  well  as  tbe  Old.  The  Alexandrian  Codex, 
piwenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  complete 
BiMe,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  full 
■sturity  of  tbe  feeling  which  we  have  seen  in  its  ear- 
lier devekipnienta.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Co- 
Mx  Sfaititicaa,  lately  bron^t  to  li|^t  by  Prtrf:  Tlschen- 
d«ff.  ' 

HI.  0rdhr  ^liU  Axub.— The  ezbtance  of  a  eoHec- 
^  of  sacred  hooka  reoognlsed  as  anthorlUtive  leads 
■HtnnUy  to  a  man  or  less  aystematic  arrangement. 


The  arrangement  must  rest  upon  some  principle  of 
classification.  The  names  given  to  the  several  books 
will  indicate  in  some  Instances  the  view  taken  of  their 
contents,  in  others  tiie  kind  of  notation  applied  both  to 
tbe  greater  and  smaller  dlrldons  of  the  sacred  vol- 
umes. The  existence  of  a  classificaticm  analogous  to 
that  adopted  by  tbe  later  Jews  and  still  retained  In  tiie 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zecb.  vii,  12).  When 
the  Canon  was  looked  upon  as  settled,  in  tlie  period 
covered  by  the  hooks  of  tiie  Apocrypha,  It  took  a  more 
definite  form.  Tbe  Prologna  to  Eccletiastlcns  men- 
tions "the  law  and  the  prophets  and  tbe  other  books." 
In  tbe  N.  T.  there  is  tiie  same  kind  of  recognition. 
"  The  Law  and  the  Prophets"  is  the  shorter  (Matt,  xi, 
12;  xxii,40;  Acts  xiii,  15,  etc.) ;  "the  Law,  the  Proph- 
ets, and  tbe  Psalms"  (Luke  xxiv,  44),  the  fuller  state- 
ment  of  tbe  division  popularly  recognised.  The  ar- 
mngement  of  the  books  of  the  Heb.  text  under  these 
three  heads  requires,  however,  a  &rther  notice. 

1.  The  Law,  Torah',  h^in,  W/iof,  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupy  tiie  position  vhidi  It  must  have  held 
tnm  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative 
portion.  Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form, 
the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this  title  is  traceable 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  tbe  Israelites 
(Josh,  i,  8 ;  Till,  S ;  xxiv,  26).  The  niune  which  must 
at  first  have  attached  to  those  portions  of  the  whole 
book  was  aji^lied  to  the  earlla  and  contemporaneous 
history  connected  with  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  as- 
cribed to  tbe  same  writer.  The  marked  distinctness 
of  the  five  portions  which  make  np  the  Torah  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  designed  as  separate  books ; 
and  when  tbe  Canon  was  completed,  and  tbe  books  in 
their  present  form  made  the  object  of  study,  names  for 
each  book  were  wanted  and  were  fonnd.  In  the  He- 
brew classification  the  titles  were  taken  from  the  initial 
words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial  verse ;  in  tiiat 
of  the  Sept.  they  were  intended  to  be  ^nificaot  of  the 
subject  of  each  book,  and  so  ve  have — 

(1.)  n-'SXt^S  ....  Vivtmty  Generis. 

(2.)  ni^  "(n|iri)  .  'ECo^oc,  Esodna. 

(8.)  X'^pil  KtvtrtK&v,  Leviticus. 

(4.)  ■^37133^  'Apifl^oi,  Numbers. 

(5.)  Q''"ini  Atwripovo/iiov,  Denteronomy. 

Tbe  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change,  except 
AS  to  the  fourth,  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from  them 
have  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modem  Christendom. 

2.  The  ^torHBTS.— The  next  group  presents  a  more 
singolar  comlnnation.  The  arrangement  stands  as 
fblkws: 

f       .  ,  f  Joshua. 

aniotf?  Judges. 

(priores)  '  land2SamneI. 

1 1  and  2  Kings. 

°  r  T  -'Jeremiah. 
D^SlinK    t  (EzeUeL 
(posteriores)     DnajS  (Thetwdvemi- 
[(minores)!  nor  prophets. 

Tbe  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  English  Bibles ;  so  also  in  the  Septua^nt, 
except  that  this  version  (\\kK  tbe  Yolgate)  reckons  I 
and  2  Sam.  as  1  and  2  Kings,  and  1  and  2  Kings  as  3 
and  4  Kings. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical  were 
classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which  contained 
the  teaching  of  prophets,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word,  are  not,  at  first  sight,  obvious,  but  the  0.  T.  pre- 
sents some  bets  which  may  snggest  an  explanation. 
The  sons  of  the  ffftqihetB  (1  Sam.  x,  5;  3  Kings  v,22j 
vi,  I),  \Ma%  together  as  a  aodety,  alino 
(Amos  Til,  14),  trained  to  a  ^6iS0i^ 


o-'itTas 

Propbettt. 
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meni  minatreUy,  nnst  Iut»  occapkd  a  porittoo  aa 
ioatnictors  of  the  people,  eveo  in  the  abaence  of  the 
special  calling  which  sent  them  as  God's  meMengen 
to  the  people.  A  body  of  men  bo  placed  naturally  be- 
come historians  and  annalists,  unless  Intetlectnal  activ- 
ity is  absorbed  in  asceUcism.  The  refersnces  in  the 
historical  books  <rf  the  O.  T.  sbow  that  they  actually 
were  such.  Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  DavU 
(1  Chion.  xxix,  S0),  Ah|)ah  and  Iddo  (2  Chnm.  iz,  S»), 
Isaiah  (2  Chron.  zzH,  22;  xxxUt,  82),  are  cited  as 
chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier  his- 
torical boolcs,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief  that 
they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to  co-op- 
erate in  raising  them  to  a  bi^  place  of  honor  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  so  they  were 
looked  upon  as  having  the  prophetic  character  which 
was  denied  to  the  blstorieal  bo(du  of  the  Hagiographa. 
The  greater  extent  of  the  prophecies  <^  Isaiah,  Jere- 
oiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the  prominent  position 
which  they  occupied  in  the  history  of  Israel,  led  natn- 
tally  to  their  being  recognised  as  the  Prophets  Ma- 
Jores.  The  exclusion  of  Daniel  from  this  subdivision 
is  a  more  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  has  been 
differently  interpreted,  the  Rationalistic  school  of  later 
criticism  (Eidibwn,  De  Wette,  Bertboldt)  aeeing  fai  it 
aa  indicaUon  of  latar  data,  and  therefore  of  donbtftal 
antbenticit}-,  the  orthodox  school  on  the  other,  as  rep- 
resented by  Hengstenberg  (Z>msct1,  on  J)an.  ch.  ii,  §  iv 
and  v),  maintaining  that  the  difierence  rested  only  on 
the  groand  that,  though  the  utterer  of  predictions,  be 
bad  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had  done,  a  prophet's 
office  among  the  people.  Whatever  may  have  been 
its  origin,  the  poaiUon  of  this  book  in  the  Hagi<^rapha 
led  the  later  Jews  to  think  and  apeak  slightingly  of  it, 
and  Christiana  who  reaaoned  with  tbem  oat  of  its  pre- 
dictions were  met  by  remarks  disparaging  to  its  bq- 
thority  (Hengetenberg,  /.  c).  The  arrangement  of 
the  I^ophets  Minores  does  not  call  for  special  notice, 
except  so  fiir  as  they  were  counted,  in  order  to  tiring 
the  whole  list  of  canonical  books  within  a  memorial 
number,  answering  to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  as  a  Toluine,  and  deacribod  ai  t&  inilt- 
mirpdptirov.' 

8.  The  HAOlooRArRA.— Last  in  order  came  tke 
gnnp  known  aa  JEeffaMa',  O'^Sff^  (ftmn  an|,  to 
write),  ypa^Ta,  ayt&fpafa,  1.  e.  *'boIy  vrMoga,"  in- 
cluding the  remaining  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  order,  and  subordinate  di- 
visions ;  (a)  Psalms,  I^verbs,  Job.  (6)  Tbe  Song 
of  Songs,  Roth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiostea,  Esther, 
(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  were  distingnished  by  tbe  memorial 
word  P^DSt,  "truth,"  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of 
the  three  books ;  (i)  as  nibSD  r:sn,  tbe  px  roUt,  as 
being  written  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on  special  fos- 
tivals  on  Ato  separate  ndls.  Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of 
these  books,  tboM  which  are  descriptive  of  their  con- 
tents are:  D''irrB,  TeMUim',  the  Psalms }  "•ioo, 
SfiMej/',  Prorerbs ;  rT3'^K,  Eykah',  Lamentations 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wuling  in  i,  1);  the  Song 
of  Songs,  D'''7''irn  l^a,  shir  hoA^hirim';  Ecclesias- 
tes,  rbnp,  Kohe'leth,  the  Preacher ;  1  and  2  Chronicles, 
D'^'a^n  •'^S'l,  Dibrey'  hay-yamim',  toordt  of  the  days 
= records. 

The  Sept.  presents  tbe  following  titles  of  these  last: 
^aXfioi,  napotfiuit,  Bpyjvoi,  ^Aafta  aaftaraiv,  'BncXi}- 
atmrrrKt  UapaXitvofuva  (i.  e.  things  omitted,  M  being 
sopplementuytDthebooksof  Kfaigs).  Tbe  Latin  rer^ 
don  imports  snne  ot  the  titles,  and  traaalatea  otiters : 
Psalmi,  Proverbia,  Threnl,  Canticnm  Canticooum,  Ec- 
clesiasles,  Paraliponienon,  and  these  in  their  tranttated 
form  have  determined  tbe  received  titles  of  the  book  in 
our  English  Bibles — Ecdesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
tiUe  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the  Hebrew 


and  not  tbe  Greek  title  is  translated,  being  exocfitiaa 
The  Sept.  presents,  however,  some  striking  ""rntiMi' 
in  point  of  arrangement,  as  well  «a  in  rds^ion  to  the 
names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and  is  the  inscrtiai 
the  avrtXiyiifitva,  which  we  now  know  as  tbe  Afooy- 
pha,  among  the  other  books,  we  trace  the  absence  of 
that  strong  reverence  for  the  Canon  and  ita  traditioDil 
order  whidi  distinguished  tbe  Jews  of  PslcstiDe.  Tbr 
Law,  it  is  tnie,  stands  first,  bat  the  distbictiia  faetveca 
the  greater  and  lessn  pnqibetB,  between  tin  Fto|tas 
and  the  Hagiographa,  is  no  longer  recognised.  Damd. 
with  the  Apocryphal  additions,  f<^owa  npOD  Exekiel; 
tbe  Apocryphal  Ist  or  8d  book  of  Esdraa  cornea  in  sa  i 
2d,  following  tbe  canonical  Ezra.  Tobit  and  Jiuliib 
are  placed  after  Mehemiah,  Wisdom  (£ofia  £aXo^) 
and  Ecclesiastlcus  {Sofia  Stipax)  after  Cantidea,  Be- 
roch  before  and  the  EptsUe  vt  Jeremiah  aftat  Lam- 
entations, the  twelve  leaser  profdiets  before  tiie  fov 
greater,  and  tbe  two  books  of  Maccabees  at  the  clwe 
of  all.  The  Latin  veruon  follows  nearly  tbe  saaoe  et- 
der,  inverting  the  relative  position  of  the  greater  aad 
lesser  prophets.  The  separation  of  the  doubtful  bodo 
nnder  tbe  titie  of  Apocrypha  in  the  Pntestant  venwu 
of  the  Scriptures  Idt  the  others  in  tbe  order  in  wbidi 
we  now  have  then. 

4.  The  history  of  tbe  arrai^emart  of  Ae  books  of  ti» 
Mew  TESTAMBirr  presents  some  variations,  not  with- 
out interest,  as  Indicating  di^renccs  of  feeing  a 
modes  of  thought.  The  four  Gospels  and  the  Atia 
the  Apoeties  uniformly  stand  StsL  Thev  »n  thm 
to  the  New  what  tbe  Pentateuch  was  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. They  do  not  present,  however,  in  tbna- 
selves,  aa  the  Ixwks  of  Hoses  did,  any  order  of  suc- 
cession, Tlie  actual  order  does  not  d^mtd  upon  the 
rank  or  function  of  the  writers  to  whom  they  are  a»- 
signed.  Tbe  two  not  written  by, apostles  are  p*- 
ceded  and  followed  by  one  wMch  was,  and  it  scans  as 
if  the  true  explanation  were  to  be  found  in  a  traffitioB- 
al  belief  as  ta  the  dates  of  tbe  seversl  Gospels,  acoBfd- 
ing  to  which  Matthew's,  whether  in  its  Greek  <w  He- 
brew form,  was  tbe  earliest,  and  John's  the  latett 
Tbe  arrangement  once  adopted  would  naturally  eea- 
firm  tlie  belief,  and  so  we  find  it  aseoned  by  Irenafn^ 
Origen,  Augustine.  The  position  of  the  Acts  as  so 
intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  tbe  pnl> 
ode  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  this  we  meet  with  stnne  stiiking  diBercBces. 
The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Taticn,  and  Ephracm 
HSS.  (A,  C)  gives  precedence  to  the  eatinlie  Epic- 
ties,  and  as  tbb  is  also  recognised  by  tbe  Council  of 
Laodicea  (Can.  60),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (CaUrh.  iv,  35) 
and  Athanasius  (^^f.  Fest,  ed.  Bened.  i,  961),  tt 
would  appear  to  have  been  chancteriftic  of  the  EauX- 
em  churches.  Lachmann,  who  bases  tus  recenssut  of 
the  text  chiefly  on  this  ftmilyof  MSSm  has  reproduced 
the  arrangement  in  his  editions.  TbeWertemChurcii, 
on  the  other  band,  as  represented  by  Jerome,  Anga^ 
tine,  and  their  successors,  gave  priority  of  position  t« 
the  Pauline  Epistles ;  and  as  the  order  In  which  thna 
were  given  presents,  (1.)  those  addressed  to  cbmrbes 
arranged  according  to  their  relative  importance,  (i.} 
those  addressed  to  individoals,  tbe  foremost  pbee  wts 
naturally  occupied  by  the  Ei^stle  to  tbe  RnuaaK. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Chnrch  to  recogniM 
Rome  as  tbe  centre  of  antbority  may  periups,  in  pxit, 
account  for  this  departure  ftvm  tbe  custom  of  the  Eaa. 
The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epiftles  themselves,  bowe vs.  _ 
is  generally  the  same,  and  the  only  conspicnonslT-  dif<'> 
ferent  arrangement  was  that  of  Marcion,  who  ainwd 
at  a  chronological  order.  In  tbe  three  MSS.  aboT4 
refmed  to  tbe  Fpistie  to  tbe  Hebcewa  comes  after  3 
Tfaessalonlans,  In  those  followed  by  Jeimne,  tt  stand; . 
as  in  the  English  Bible  and  tbe  Textua  Receptns,  af- 
ter Philemon.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  the  gtoas^ 
of  this  diferencc.  Pocsibly  the  absence  of  Paul'* 
name,  possibly  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his 
Ing  the  tok  aut^  ^f  jl^ p«§«iljl}vi|^HmnmBtiaB  to 
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I  chanctflT  of  the  catholic  Epistles,  may  have  de- 
mined  the  arrangement.  The  Apocalypeo,  as  might 
expected  from  |wciiliar  character  of  its  omtenta, 
nipied  a  position  it8d£  Its  eomparativdj  late 
;o^nition  may  have  determined  the  position  wlUch  it 
a  uniformly  held  as  the  last  of  the  sacred  books. 
IV.  Dlvinan  mto  ChajHcr$  and  Vena. — As  soon  as 
y  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing  which  has 
aracterized  in  nearly  all  countries  the  early  stages 
the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a  syatem  of  division, 
it  these  ^ri^ons  may  be  used  for  two  distinct  pur< 
aes.  So  fkr  as  they  are  used  to  exhibit  the  logical 
latkms  of  words,  clauses,  and  sentences  to  each  oth- 
T  they  tend  to  a  recognised  punctuation.  So  fiir  as 
ey  are  used  for  greater  convenience  of  reference,  or 
>  a  help  to  the  memory,  they  answer  to  the  chapters 
id  verses  of  our  modem  Bibles.  At  present  we  are 
mccmed  only  with  the  latter. 
1.  Tke  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Tettament.—lt  is  hardly 
>&sible  to  conceive  of  the  litni^gical  use  of  the  books 
f  the  Old  Testament  without  some  kind  of  recognised 
ivislon.  In  proportion  as  the  books  were  studied  and 
immented  on  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbins,  the  division 
ould  become  more  technical  and  complete,  and  hence 
le  existing  notation  which  is  recognised  in  the  Tal- 
LQd  (the  Gemata  ascribing  it  to  Moses  fHupfeld,  Stud, 
nd  Krit.  1880,  p.  827])  may  probably  have  originated 
1  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  synagogue 
itiuL  The  New  Testament  quotations  from  the  Old 
re  for  the  most  part  cited  without  any  more  8|>ecific 
eference  than  to  the  book  from  which  they  come, 
'he  references,  however,  in  Alark  xii,  26,  and  Luke 
LX,  87  (liri  rqc  ^Sorow),  Rom.  xi,  2  (iv  'HAi^),  and 
Lets  vlU,  82  (9  wfpu>x^  n)c  ypa^^\  Indicate  a  division 
rhicb  had  become  funiUar,  and  show  that  some,  at 
aastf  of  the  sections  were  known  popularly  by  titles 
aken  from  thehr  ant^ecta.  In  like  manner,  the  exist- 
mceof  «om«  cycle  of  lessons  ia  indicated  by  Luke  iv,  17; 
^cta  xiii,  13 ;  xv,  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  14 ;  and  this,  whether 
dentical  or  not  with  the  later  rabtdnic  cycle,  must 
lavc  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  snb> 
equently  adopted. 

(1.)  The  Xilmndle  dlrUon  la  on  tiie  following  plan. 
1.]  The  Lav  «aa,  in  the  flret  instance,  divided  into  6t- 
7-fonr  ni*ld^B,j»rtif)K)<&'=BectlonB,  so  aa  to  provide 
I  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  Intercalary 
rear,  proviaion  being  made  for  the  shorter  year  by  the 
Himbination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sections.  Coexist- 
ag  with  this,  there  was  a  subdivision  into  lesser  par< 
'hiyotb,  which  served  to  determine  the  portions  of  the 
<ections  taken  by  the  several  readers  in  the  syna- 
'^pg^eB.  The  lesser  parshiyoth  themselves  were  cLused 
under  two  heads— the  "open"  (TVVnV^lf,  pethurhoth'), 
which  served  to  indicate  a  change  of  subject  analogous 
to  tlutt  between  two  paragrapha  In  modem  writing,  and 
began  accordinj^y  a  ffesh  line  In  the  HS.,  and  the 
"closed"  (niQinS,  atOumoOf},  which  corresponded 
to  minor  dlvinona,  and  vwe  marked  only  by  a  space 
within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  B  and  O  served  as 
B  notatldn,  In  the  margin  or  In  the  text  itself  for  the 
two  kinds  of  sections.  The  tbreefbld  initial  BBB  or 
QOO  was  used  when  the  commencement  of  <Hie  of  the 
parshiyoth  coincided  with  that  of  a  Sabbatii  lesson 
(comp.  Keil,  MStdtitung {nda*A.T.%  170,  171). 

[2.J  A  different  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Ptopheto  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  division  was 
^  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
"ophets  were  first  read  In  the  service  of  the  syna- 
iP>Ktie,  and  consequently  divided  into  sections,  because 
ioe  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  forbidden  by  Antio- 
^us  Epiphanes,  rests  apon  a  veiy  slight  foundation ; 
ODt  iu  existence  is,  at  any  late,  a  proof  that  the  L«w 
**«  Itelioved  to  have  ijeen  systematically  divided  be- 
«*e  the  same  process  was  applied  to  the  other  books, 
name  of  the  sections  in  thie  case  waa  ni'^^Bn 
Ebb 


(haphttmxh' ,  tnm  *^BD,  to  dismiss).  If  the  name 
were  applied  in  this  way  because  the  lessons  from  the 
Prophets  came  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  ser\-ice, 
and  so  were  followed  by  the  dismidsal  of  the  people 
(Vitringa,  De  Syaag.  iii,  2,  20),  its  historA-  would  pre- 
sent a  curious  analogy  to  that  of  "Missa,"  "Mass," 
on  the  assumption  that  this  also  was  derived  horn  the 
"Ite  missa  est,"  by  which  the  congregation  was  in- 
formed of  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
service  of  the  Church.  The  pecoliar  use  of  Missa 
shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the  I^tin  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers  in  a  sense  equivalent  tothatof  haphtaroth 
('*seK  Missaa  de  Propheta  Esaia  fadte,"  Caisar  Arelat. 
and  Anrellan  In  Bingham,  AtU.  xiii,  1)  presents  at 
least  a  singular  coincidence.  The  haphtaroth  them- 
selves were  intended  to  correspond  with  the  larger 
parshiyoth  of  the  Law,  so  that  there  might  be  a  dis- 
tinct lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  intercalary  year 
as  before ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  German  and  the 
Spanish  Jews,  both  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  ]m- 
sent  a  considerable  diveraity  In  the  length  of  the  di> 
viricms,  and  show  that  they  had  never  been  determ- 
ined 1^  the  same  antborily  as  that  which  had  settled 
the  parshiyoth  of  the  Law  (Van  der  Ho<^ht,  Pra/at. 
in  Bib.  ^  86). 

(2.)  Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  ttic  Hebrew  Bible, 
however,  that  which  has  exercised  mottl  influence  In  the 
received  arrangement  of  the  text  was  the  subdivbion 
of  the  larger  sections  into  verses  (D^p^lOD,  jKtulim"). 
These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till  the  post- 
Talmadic  recension  of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the 
9tbcentury.  Theywere  then  applied,  first  to  the  prose, 
and  afterward  to  the  poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  superseding  in  the  latter  the  arrangement 
of  oTtxoi,  Ku\a,  Kont^ara,  lines  and  groups  of  lines, 
which  had  been  based  upon  metrical  considerations. 
The  verses  of  the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved 
with  comparatively  slight  variations  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and 
edit(m  when  the  attention  of  Eun^ean  wbolara  waa  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew  HSS. 
the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the  "Soph- 
Pasuk"  (1)  at  the  end  of  each  verse;  and  in  the  earlier 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionctta's,  1557,  and  Plan- 
tin's,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals  which  guide  the  read- 
er In  referring  are  attached  to  every  fifth  verse  only. 
The  Concordance  of  BabU  Nathan,  1450;  however,  had 
rested  on  the  qiplication  of  a  numeral  to  each  verse, 
and  this  was  adopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninug  in 
his  Latin  version,  1528,  and  parried  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coincidhig  sub- 
stantially, aa  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic, 
and  therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  differing 
materially,  as  to  the  New  Testament,  triym  that  which 
was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens,  and  through  his  wide- 
ly circulated  editions  passed  into  general  reception. 

(3.)  The  chief  facts  that  rem^n  to  be  stated  as  to  the 
verse  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  that  they  were 
adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of  tfaeTulgate,  1556, 
and  by  Frcllon  in  that  of  1556;  that  they  appeared,  for 
the  first  time  in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva 
Bible  of  1560,  and  were  thence  transferred  to  the  Bish- 
ops' Bible  of  1568  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale'e  Bil>le  we  meet  with  the  older  notation, 
which  waa  In  Cunillar  use  for  other  hooks,  and-retaln- 
ed.  In  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  references  to  Plato),  to 
the  present  times.  The  letters  A  B  C  D  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  in  the  margin  of  each  page,  and  the 
reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in  the  case  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter  accordingly. 

2.  The  S^ttuagiat  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  verj': 
UtUe  to  the  received  dl^i^n  of  the  Bibles.  Made 
at  a  time  when  the  rabUnIc  sabdivlalona  were  not  en- 
forced, hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  nae^tue±Jn^a^ 
worship  of  the  sjnagogne,  thteiiira>im^nlMU!^tte 
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•erapnloDB  care  ■wbkh  showed  itself  in  regard  to  the 
Hebrew  te^t.  The  language  of  Tertultian  (Scorp.  ii) 
and  Jeixone  (in  Mic.  vi,  9;  Z«ph.  iiij  4)  linpliee  the 
existanca  of  "cajritula"  of  loine  aoit;  bat  tbe  word 
doaa  not  appear  to  have  been  used  In  any  more  dafinlta 
sense  than  "tociu"  or  "passage."  Tbe  Utn^^cal 
nse  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  would  kad  to  the 
employment  of  some  notation  to  distinguish  the  Ava- 
jvutoftara  or  "lectiones,"  and  individual  students  or 
transcribera  might  adopt  a  ayetem  of  reference  of  their 
own ;  bat  we  find  nothing  correaponiUng  to  tbe  ftilly 
organised  notation  whicb  originated  with  tlie  Talrood- 
ists  or  Masoretes,  It  is  podribia,  Indeed,  that  the  gen- 
eral use  of  Lectionaria — in  which  the  portions  read  in 
the  Church  services  were  written  separately — may 
have  hindered  tbe  development  of  Bucb  a  system. 
Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accordingly  scanty 
and  flootaating.  The  sticbo-metrie  mode  of  writing 
0>  «■  ttie  division  of  the  text  into  abort  lines  generally 
with  ver>'  little  regard  to  the  sense)  adopted  in  tbe  4Ui 
or  6th  oenturies  (sea  Pnttgom.  to  Rr^nger*a  Stptsa- 
gmtj  i,  6),  though  it  may  have  facilitated  reference,  or 
been  useful  as  a  guide  to  tbe  reader  in  the  half-chant 
commonly  used  in  litaigical  services,  was  too  arbitrary 
(except  where  it  corresponded  to  the  parallel  clauses 
of  the  Hebrew  poetical  books)  and  inconvenient  to  be 
generally  adopted.  The  Alexandrian  HSS.  present  a 
parHal  notation  of  n^^oXaia,  but  as  regards  tbe  Old 
Testament  these  are  fbund  only  in  portions  of  Deuter- 
onomy  and  Joshua.  Traces  exist  {Momon.  JScctes. 
Ciitfter.  in  Breitinger,  Prokg.  vt  nip.')  of  a  like  division 
in  Numbers,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS. 
present  frequently  a  system  of  division  into  "tituli" 
or  "  capttala,"  but  without  any  recognised  standards. 
In  tiie  18tii  century,  however,  tbe  development  of 
theol<^  aa  a  science,  and  the  more  frequent  nse  of  the 
Scriptures  aa  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the  general 
adoption  of  a  more  systemotic  division,  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Stephen  Luigton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Triveti  Amul.  p.  182,  ed.  Oxon.),  but  realty  made  by 
Cardiual  Hugh  de  St.Cher(Gibert  Genebranl,  Chnmol. 
iv,  644),  and  passing  through  hia  Commentary  {^Pottil- 
lain  Ufiiverta  BibHa,  and  Concordance,  cir.  1340)  into 
general  nse.  No  other  snbdivirion  of  the  chapters  was 
united  with  this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  margin- 
al letters  A  B  C  D,  as  described  above. 

8.  As  reKaids  the  Old  Testament,  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  cafHtular  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
It  shonld  be  noted  that  the  verses  In  tbe  authorized 
English  Bible  occadotially  difibr  from  those  of  the 
Heb.  Masoretic  text,  especially  in  the  Psalms  (where 
the  Heb.  reckons  the  tilles  as  ver.  1)  and  some  chap- 
ters of  the  Chronicles  (perhaps  through  the  influence 
of  the  Sept.).  A  tabular  exhibit  of  these  variations 
may  be  found  at  tbe  end  of  the  Engtukmm'i  Heb.  Con- 
cordaace  (Lond.  1849).  Such  discrepancies  also  (bat 
less  frequently)  occur  in  the  M.  T.  Tbe  Apocr^kd 
books,  to  which,  of  course,  no  Masoretic  dividoo  was 
ap]iUcabIe,  did  not  receive  a  veniicular  division  till  the 
I^tin  edition  of  Pagninns  in  1528,  nor  Me  division  now 
in  use  till  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545. 

4.  The  hbtory  of  the  New  Tettament  presents  some 
additional  ftcts  of  interest.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Old,  the  system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  study. 

(1.)  The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  narratives  gave 
rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  harmony  between  them. 
Of  these,  tbe  first  of  which  we  have  any  record  was 
the  Dlftletmrm  of  Tatian  in  the  2d  century  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  iv.  29).  This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  like 
character  from  Ammonias  of  Alexandria  in  the  8d 
(Euseb.  Epiat.  ad  Carpiatmn).  The  system  adopted  by 
Ammonius,  however,  that  oif  attaching  to  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  of  tbe  other  three, 
and  iaaerting  those  which  were  not  parallel,  destroyed 
tbe  outward  form  In  which  the  Gospel  history  had  !>een 


recorded,  and  was  practically  inconvenient.  TSix  iSi 
their  labors  liave  any  direct  elTect  on  tlie  arrani:enK« 
of  tbe  Greek  text,  unlesa  we  adopt  tbe  conjeclurpg  «f 
Hill  and  Wetstein  that  it  ia  to  AmmoDiBB  or  1^ 
that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  mai^aal  notation  efafa- 
\aia,  markedby  A  B  Td,  which  are  found  in  the  older 
MSS.  The  search  after  a  more  convenient  metliod  <£ 
exhibiting  the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eosebitu 
of  Csesarea  to  form  the  ten  canons  (nrnwcf,  registen'i 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  wtiicb  the  sections  of  thr 
Goqwls  are  classed  according  as  the  fiwt  narrated  i< 
found  In  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or  mom.  In 
applying  this  system  to  the  transcription  of  tbe  Gos- 
pels, each  of  them  was  divided  into  shorter  sections  of 
variable  length,  and  to  each  of  these  were  attadted 
two  numerals,  one  indicating  the  canon  under  whidi 
it  would  be  Ibund,  and  the  other  its  place  in  tttat  canon. 
Luke,  for  example,  would  represent  the  IStb  secttm 
t»Ionging  to  the  first  canon.  This  divisioD,  howev- 
er, extended  only  to  tlie  txMks  that  bad  come  nods' 
the  study  of  the  Harmonists.  Tbe  Epistles  of  Pbd! 
were  first  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  unknown 
bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  tbe  cmlit  of  it  (or. 
896),  and  he  himself,  at  the  instigation  of  Atliana^. 
'  applied  the  method  of  division  to  tbe  Acts  and  th* 
1  Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew,  Ksbop  of  Ccsarea  in  Cs|k 
padocia,  completed  tho  worlt  by  dividing  tbe  Apoca- 
lypee  (cir.  600). 

Of  thv  fonr  great  nndat  MSS.  extant  prior  to  tht 
recent  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticns  by  Dr.  Tts- 
chendorf,  A  presents  tbe  Ammonian  or  Ennbian  sn- 
merals  and  canons,  C  and  D  the  numerals  without  tbr 
canons.  B  has  neither  numerals  nor  canons,  bat  i 
notation  of  its  own,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  h. 
that  the  Epbtlea  of  Paul  are  treated  as  a  single  boot 
and  brought  under  a  continuous  capitulation.  After 
passing  into  disuse  and  so  into  comparative  (Alivfai. 
the  Ensebian  and  Enthalian  divisions  have  recently 
(since  1S27)  again  biecome  familiar  to  tbe  English  fts- 
dent  through  Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. 

(2.)  With  the  New  Testament,  however,  aa  with  the 
Old,  tbe  division  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh  de  St. 
Cher  superseding  tiiose  ttiat  had  been  in  use  |>evioDr- 
ly,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Tulgate,  m.- 
transferred  to  the^  English  Bible  by  Coverdale,  and  at 
became  universal.  The  notation  of  tbe  verses  in  eacb 
chapter  naturally  followed  the  use  of  the  Mararetk 
verses  for  the  Old  Testament.  The  superiority  of 
such  a  divIdcHi  over  tiie  marginal  notatkm  *'A BCD" 
in  tbe  Bible  ofStClier  ledmen  to  adopt  an  aaalogew 
system  for  the  New.  See  Chaptbrs.  In  tbe  Latin 
version  of  Pagninus  accordingly,  there  ia  a  teiattalar 
division,  though  difFlering  from  the  one  subeeqacBtK 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  Tbe  abseoR 
of  an  authoritative  standard  like  tbat  of  tbe  Uasoretej 
left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discretion  of  editMi 
or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the  two  Stepbenso 
caused  that  which  they  adopted  in  tbeir  anme«nis  <di- 
tions  of  tbe  Greek  Testament  and  Tnlgtte  be  go- 
erally  received.  In  the  prebce  to  tiie  Concordancf, 
published  by  Henry  Stephens,  1694,  he  e^ves  tbe  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  this  division.  His 
tber,  be  tells  us,  finding  tiie  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment already  divided  into  chapters  (rfi^faiTti,  or  sec- 
tions), proceeded  to  a  farther  Bubdlviskm  into  versH- 
ThenametersMiiA'dldnotconimeitditselftoluBi.  Br 
would  have  preferred  r/itiftaria  or  secttunculv,  bnt  tht 
preference  others  for  the  former  led  him  to  »Aopt  iL 
Tbe  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter  equitaDduni'' 
on  his  journey  fWim  Paris  to  Lyons.  'H'bile  it  m  in 
progress  men  doulited  of  its  success.  Ko  sooner 
it  known  than  It  met  wltii  universal  arccptance.  Tke 
edition  In  which  thia  division  waa  first  adofrted  w 
published  in  1661,  another  came  from  the  same  pi«» 
in  1565.  It  was  osed  for^Xtilga^jiil  tbe  Antwnr 
edition  of  Henililftii«<Ii^>]ft^^&l^  %iglish  vetsk* 
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xblUbed  in  Genera  in  1560,  and  fSrom  that  tim%  with 
igbt  variations  in  detail,  has  bean  unirenally  recog' 
Ised.  Ttie  convenienceofsnchaByfltemfornference 
obvious ;  bat  it  may  be  questioned  wliether  it  baa  not 
■*>n  parcbascd  by  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  percep- 
on  by  ordinary  readers  of  the  true  order  and  conaec- 
on  of  tlie  books  of  the  Bible.  In  some  cases  the  di- 
isiou  of  chapters  separates  portions  wliich  are  very 
loselj-  united  (see  e.  g.  Hatt.  ix,  88,  and  x,  1 ;  xix,  1, 
nd  XX,  1;  Mark  ii,  and  iv,  1-fi ;  viii,  88,  and 

c,  1 ;  Luke  x%,  43-47,  and  xxi,  1-4 ;  Acts  vii,  60,  and 
iu,l;  1  Cor.x,8S;  xi,l;  2Cor.iv,18;  v,l;  vi,18, 
nd  vii,  1),  and  throu^fhout  gives  the  impression  of  a 
>rTDAl  division  altogether  at  variance  with  the  con- 
innous  flow  of  narrattTe  or  thought  which  character- 
ced  the  book  as  it  came  ftrom  the  hand  of  the  writer. 
?he  separation  of  verses  has  moreover  cmdoced  large- 
y  to  the  habit  of  building  doctrinal  systems  upmi  iso- 
ated  texts.  The  advantages  of  the  received  method 
n  united  with  those  of  an  arrangement  representing 
he  oTiginal  more  faithfully  in  the  structure  of  the  Par- 
igraph  Bibles,  lately  published  by  different  editors, 
ind  iu  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Lloyd,  Lacbnunn, 
md  Tisofaendorf.  The  student  oof^fat,  however,  to  re- 
oember,  in  naing  tiwse,  that  tke  paragmphs  belong  to 
:he  editor,  not  the  writer,  and  are  therefore  liable  to 
;he  aame  casualties  rising  ont  of  subjective  pecnllari- 
:iee,  dogmatic  bias,  and  the  like,  as  the  chapters  of  onr 
rommon  Bibles.  Practically  the  risk  of  such  casnalties 
JBS  been  reduced  almost  to  a  minlmnm  by  the  care  of 
iditors  to  av<Hd  the  errors  into  which  their  predecessors 
liave  fallen,  bnt  the  poaaiUlity  of  the  evil  exists,  and 
diovM  therefore  be  guarded  agunst  by  the  exerdae  of 
in  independent  judgment.  (Davidson,  in  fome'i/ntrodL 
new  ed.  ii,  27  sq. ;  Tregelles,  ibid,  iv,  30  sq. ;  Davidson, 
Bib.  Criticism,  i,  60*;  ii,  21.)--^8mith,  s.  v.  See  Vbhses. 

Bible,  Attribntes  of  (Affectione*  Scripiara),  a 
title  by  which,  in  the  16th  century,  Protestant  theo- 
loginas  designated  certain  true  views  of  Scripture  as 
oppo^ied  to  Romish,  Socinian,  and  other  errors.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Primary  attributes  (affectioneM  primarit^,  i.  e. 
such  aa  tSrealg  flow  tnm  the  divine  origin  and  canon- 
ieity  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are,  (1)  AvihorUg  (anc- 
toritas),  as  opposed  on  the  one  baud  to  the  Socinian 
undervaluing  of  the  O.  T.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Bomish  doctrine  that  the  CAiircA  settles  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  It  is  divided  into  (a)  auctoritcu  norma- 
Aca,  L  e.  the  authority  of  tiie  Bible  to  bind  men  to  be- 
lieve and  do  whatever  h  teaches  or  commands ;  (b) 
atctoritat  juXaalit,  as  the  Kbie  is  the  flnal  appeal  in 
questions  of  f^ith  and  practice.  (2)  Suffidency  (snffi. 
<^ntia  or  perfectio),  aa  the  Bible  contains  all  things 
necessary  for  iaith  and  practice,  opposed  to  the  Quaker 
doctrine  of  special  inspiration  or  the  "inner  li^t," 
and  to  the  Roman  demand  for  traditional  and  Church 
teaching  in  addition  to  Scripture.  (8)  Intdiigibkitea 
(perspicuitas),  opposed  to  Uie  Bombh  doctrine  that 
the  Bible  cannot  be  understood  without  the  Chnreh'a 
exposition  of  it  (4)  ^cacg,  i.  e.  of  its  doctrines  and 
principles  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

2.  Secondary  attributes,  snch  as  flow  indirectly  from 
tile  same  sources :  (1)  Neceniiy  of  Scripturt,  as  the 
Imth  could  be  preserved  and  handed  down  neither  by 
iradition  nw  by  the  "inner  light."  (2)  Integrity,  \.  e. 
>hat  no  part  essential  to  the  canon  has  been  lost  ^> 
^riiiy,  L  e.  the  uncmrnpted  jweservatioo  of  the  text. 
K)  Freedom  (legendl  omnibus  concessa  licentla),  1.  e. 
the  unrestrained  reading  of  the  Bible  by  all  Christians, 
lay  as  well  as  clerical.— Knapp,  The^ogy,  §  xi.  See 
BiBLB,  Use  of  bt  the  Lafty. 
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Bible  Sooietlea,  associations  for  the  printing, 
''^nsUtion,  and  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God.  They 
*n  n^ven  in  thia  article  In  the  following  wder,  vis. ; 


(I.)  BiUe  Sodetiea  of  Great  Britain ,-  (II.)  BibU  So> 
'  cieties  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  (III.)  American 
Bible  Society;  (IV.)  American  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety (Baptist) ;  (V.)  American  Bible  Union  (B^itist) ; 
(VI.)  Bible  Revision  Asaodatitm  (Baptist). 

I      1.  BiBLK  SOCIBTIKB  OF  GRBAT  BRITAtW  By  fitt 

I  the  most  imp(»^nt  among  the  Bible  Societies  of  Great 
I  Britahi  is  the  Bkitish  amd  FonsiaK  Bisle  Socibtt, 
,  founded  March  7th,  1804. 

I.  Prtpara&m. — A  number  of  aocsetles  with  eog- 
!  nate  design  had  preceded  it,  e.  g.  (1)  the  Society 
I  proMotiag  Chrittian  Knowledye  (169tj),  wbdch  included 
'■  among  its  objects  the  spread  of  Bibles,  Pra3rerwbooks, 

tracts,  and  missions,  especially  in  India :  it  printed 
,  Bibles  in  English,  Welsh,  Mmks,  and  AmUc;  (2) 
j  the  Society  Jorprapayatii^  the  Go^d  imjkr^gn  Ptale 
!  (1701),  wil£  similar  objects  in  special  reference  to  the 
]  American  colonies ;  (8)  the  Scottish  Boaetyfar  prapa- 
;  galiiff  Chrietim  Knwhdge  (1709),  whose  ^eld  included 
:  the  Highlands,  the  Scottish  Islands,  and  part  of  North 
I  America;  (4)  tbe  Society  for  promoting  ReliyiomKnoiBl' 
I  edge  ainong  the  Poor  (1750) ;  (fl)  JVdita/  and  MUitwy  Bi- 
■  bU  Society  (1780) ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  (6)  tlie  French 

Bible  Society,  for  pnblUtung  French  Scriptures,  which 
I  soon  died  out.  Tbnpson  (£i6fa  TWrnapiU,  p.  lOS  sq.) 
I  mentions  tmuty  societies  (indnding  some  of  the 
I  above),  all  anticipatory  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
;  Bible  Society. 

,     II.  Origin. — The  idea  of  a  general  and  oomprehen- 
I  sive  Bible  Society  was  first  suggested  in  Decemlier, 
1 1802,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  Bible  So- 
ciety for  Wales,  where  the  demand  for  lUblea  was  then 
I  extremely  nrgent.   Thl»  was  in  London,  Dec.  1808. 
I  The  question  was  nnder  discussion  in  a  committee  of 
the  Tract  Society,  when  suddenly  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes  (Baptist),  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Tract 
I  Society,  remarked,  "  Certainly  such  a  society  might  be 
j  formed;  and  if /or  Waies,  v>ky  not  for  the  worldf" 
I  This  broad  idea  took  deep  hold  of  the  minds  of  the 
I  men  who  were,  with  its  author,  laboring  for  the  salv*. 
tion  of  the  world.    It  was  at  once  made  pnbllc  in  a 
call  by  Mr.  Hughes  for  a  meeting  to  eoniider  tlie  Miti» 
ject,  which  was  attended  on'March  7th,  1804,  at  the 
London  Tavern,  by  abont  800  persons  of  all  denomina- 
tions, save  that  the  Church  of  England  cleigy  refused 
I  at  first  to  co-operate  with  dissenters.    But,  persuaded 
.  by  the  pathos  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Stdnkopff,  the  Rev. 
I  John  Owen  first  gave  in  his  adhesion,  wldch  step  was 
I  soon  after  approved  by  Bishop  Porteos.  Organization 
i  was  at  once  effected ;  Lord  Teignmooth  was  chosen 
I  president,  the  Rev.  Joeiab  PraU  (Church  of  England) 
I  and  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  (Baptist)  were  appc^ted  sec- 
I  retaries.    Bishop  Porteus  and  other  prelaws  became 
members ;  and  Wllberforce,  Granville  Sharpe,  and  oth- 
er distingnished  public  men  gave  tbeir  namea  and  infliw 
ence  to  the  nndertakuig.   Dr.  Stelnkopff  waa  after- 
ward added  to  the  number  ot  secretaries.   The  oltject 
of  the  society  was  declared  to  be  *' to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  con)- 
ment,  both  at  borne  and  in  ftveign  lands."   An  exec- 
utive committee  was  formed  consisting  of  86  laymra, 
viz.,  15  members  of  the  Established  Church,  lb  dis- 
senters, and  6  realdent  foreigners.    To  this  committee 
is  intmsted  the  management  irf  the  borinesa  of  the  ao- 
de^.   The  annual  membership  foe  la  one  guinea,  and 
clerical  members,  whether  of  the  Established  Church 
or  Dissenting  ch  arches,  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  ses- 
sions.   This  organization  was  first  framed  in  "the 
counting-room.  Old  Swan  Stairs,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
belon^ng  to  Joseph  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  Treasnrer  of  the 
London  Missionary  SodMy,  whose  plans  of  benevo- 
lence, as  well  aa  those  of  the  Bell^ous  Tract  Society, 
and  the  Hibernian  Society,  were  formed  in  the  same 
room"  (Timpson,  Bib.  Triumphs,  p.  128). 

III.  Opertititmn.— The  attention  of  the  society  was 
first  turned  to  Wales,  and  25,000  Bibles  and  Teata- 
menta  were  printed  in  ^^^^^e^Ji^ 
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Fran  England  it  turned  its  energy  to  Continental 
Europe,  where  moltitades  of  Kbles  were  distributed. 
Bible  Societies  were  soon  formed  on  the  Continent ;  an 
account  of  them  will  be  found  under  the  next  head  of 
this  article,  Turkey  and  the  Levant  were  canrassed, 
and  the  seven  apostolic  churches,  in  which  the  Bible 
was  almost  forgotten,  were  visited  once  more  by  the 
Word  of  God.  In  India  the  Bible  Society  found  per- 
muunt  foothold,  and  extended  its  operations  to  a  very- 
wide  field.  Much  had  been  undertaken  here  by  vari- 
ona  denominations  and  societies,  and  several  tiansU- 
tions  were  in  lanttuid  progress ;  but  the  vigor  at  the 
lA)Ddon  Society  soon  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
a  comprehensive  and  effective  work  began.  Even  Bo- 
msnixts  co-operated,  and  eight  auxiliary  societies  soon 
sprung  Dp,  some  of  them  in  Oceanica  and  Africa.  The 
great  Bible  Societies  of  America  were  also  its  legit- 
imate thongh  indirect  resnlt,  and  active  auxiliaries 
were  organized  in  the  Canadas.  In  South  America  It 
waslesasoccessfbl,  but  Vnosociet>- ever  spread  so  rap- 
idly or  so  far."  The  work  of  translation  was  begun 
at  an  early  period :  its  extent  will  be  seen  from  the  ta- 
ble below  marked  b. 

The  career  of  the  B.  and  F.  B,  Society  baa  not  been 
without  ^'igorous  opposition.  The  Arst  attack  came 
from  the  High-Chnrch  clergy  of  the  Establishment, 
especially  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  Randolph,  and  aft- 
erword Bishop  Marsh.  These  assaults  bad  no  other 
cffuct  than  to  diminish  the  interest  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  society ;  in  spite  of  which,  it  has  always 
had  the  snpport  of  the  rooet  zealuDs  evangelical  clergy 
and  laity  in  that  body.  In  India,  after  the  retom  of 
Lord  WeUesley  (lt$06),  the  governors  general  for  a 
fieriee  of  years  opposed  the  sodety ;  bat  all  they  could 
do  was  to  impede,  not  to  prevent  ito  work  of  translat- 
ing and  circulating  the  Scriptures.  About  lAIl  a  dis- 
pute arose  at  home  concerning  the  publication  of  the 
Apocrypha,  which  was  circulated  on  the  Continent  with 
the  Bibles  isaned  by  the  society.  This  dbjiute  agitated 
the  society  until  1826,  when,  by  a  final  decision,  the 
printing  and  drcnlation  of  the  Apocry  pha  was  stopped. 
This  decision  caused  above  60  of  the  socletiea  on  the 
Continent  to  separate  fftnn  the  B.  and  F.  B.  Society ; 
but  agendn  were  substituted  for  auxiliaries,  and  the 
worii  went  on.  At  the  semi-centennial  jubilee  in 
1853,  the  devoted  Dr.  Steinkoplf  alone  remained  of  all 
the  men  who  were  so  active  in  its  ftmndation.  Others, 
however,  bad  succeeded  to  thdr  places,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  still  most  ably  snsUin^, 

IV.  Statitlia.—(fl.)  Finanee— 

BarripM.  KipmliMn. 

rimr<rar  9iA,G4s  00         ia^vMX  3s 

Tpnibj-mr  481,TSfi  41  A  »,aV>  08 

Tirentfeth  year  i1i^M>  II  433,14il  \i 

Thirtieth  year  4«l,0Gl  49  B4a,TH)  86 

Fortieth  jrear  -tTT.OOT  M  400,1'!^  06 

Fiftieth  ynr.  :  62^831  40  677,3113  3S 

SLxty-Mcood  year. ....  700,WT  S4  _  8l»,865_^ 

Total  (tvm  besbubig  $>3^3(U,:64  40 

This  exhlUt  does  not,  however,  show  the  real  ratio  of 
growth,  as  the  recMiAs  of  th^  society  for  some  of  the 

years  were  much  greater  than  for  other  subsequent 
yearn  here  mcntionod,  but  it  shows'the  relative  periodic 
status.  It  also  shows  ttiat  its  receipts  always  exceed- 
ed ita  expenditures. 

(A.)  Vermns. — The  B.  and  F.  B.  S.,  from  its  organ- 
izathna  nntil  1866,  caused  the  translation,  publication, 
or  circulation  of  the  Holy  Sripturea,  entire  or  in  parte, 
in  languages  and  dialects  as  follows,  viz. : 

Lmg.  UHl  Dial.!  Lus-  f^'*'- 

in  Western  Europe   13  To  North  and  CenL  India. .  a 

la  Northern    "                  n  In  South  India   lo 

InOntral      "                 1«  In  Coylon   3 

In  Siiiitliem     "    1^  In  liido-Chtno^  countries.  t>i 

Id  RiimU                        15,Iii  <;hinei«  Kmpirc.   S 

Id  c;niicMiaa  and  border     iln  lltihcr  IVdyneila   7' 

cminlrkw                          7|ln  Farther      "    10 

In  Semitic  lan^nges            Biln  Africa.   fiOl 

InlVrKu                          3  In  America   10 

Id  ladU  tgenenl)   2|           xotal  m' 


Of  these  178  knguages  and  diatectp,  the  B.  and  F.  B.  & 
has  aided  the  translation,  printing,  or  distributioB  ef 
the  Scriptures  directly  in  129,  indirectly  44— total  157. 
"  The  number  of  vawm  (omitting  tlmse  in  difiereni 
characters  only)  Is  21S,  and  of  these  161  ware  prepared 
since  1804." 

v.  Preient  Gmdition.— The  number  of  Bible  Sode- 
ties  connected  with  the  fi,  and  F.  B.  S.  was  in  1866— 

IN  ORrXT  HSITIIN. 

AnxiUariM,  097 ;  Immches,  417 :  awodsUoos,  !83T— total,  3SU. 

m  mic  ooLomu  xm  eukwbrk. 
AozUIarlss  127 ;  branchoi,  833;  aModotliKu,  80a— total,  IW* 

QnaA  (otaL  Stll. 

The  society  bad  also.  In  Europe  and  America,  thirtMn 
foreign  afftnciet,  which  have  the  snperintendnce  of 
d^pfits  of  tin  Scriptures.  Here  are  also  DumeroB* 
other  depots  in  Asia  and  the  Levant.  During  the  year 
ending  March  SI,  1866,  the  society  iasoed  Bibles  and 
parts  of  the  Bible  as  follows,  viz. : 

rmm  London.  1,471.014;  on  the  Cmtineat,  SnsO^fi^-^otal 
Grand  toUl  from  beginning—  [3,:?M.13<. 
F^omUDdoIl,8^4Sa,41»;  on  (joot]nent,-14.T»l,S0O=JU,Saai,;«. 

The  ffTwUt  of  the  society  of  Bibles,  T<«4amentB,  ver- 
sions, materials,  and  money  to  vaiioos  instttnticms,  as- 
sociations, and  individuals,  in  neariy  all  countries  m 

the  globe,  for  the  year  ending  March  SI,  1866,  aloar 
amounted  to  upward  of  £52,814  (see  Report  for  1866). 
This  noble  institution  has  recently  closed  the  mo*: 
prosperous  and  effective  year  of  its  sfilendid  historr. 
Its  object  is  the  purest  Christian  charity*  to  all  mankind, 
and  Heaven  is  crowning  its  eflbrtswith  a  sacce»  cca>- 
mensurate  with  its  desivn. — Timpson,  fit&/e  Trvtm^ 
(Loud.  12mo,  1868);  Rtp'rt*  of  Brit,  tad  For,  BOb 
Soekty;  Owen,  Hist.  rfBiil.  ami  For.  Bibl«  Soei^  [y 
vols.  8vo). 

Other  Bible  Societies  of  Great  Britain  are,  (1.)  tb« 
Trimtarian  Bible  Society,  which  separated  from  the 
B.  and  F.  B.  S.  in  when  the  resolution  to  roakf 
the  belief  in  the  triune  God  a  term  of  membership 
rejected.  It  is  now  mostly  supported  hy  the  Irving. 
ites.  Its  income  for  the  year  I860  amounted  to  XITOS. 
(2.)  Tho  Bibk  Transition  Society,  a  Baptist  SocirtT, 
which  has  for  its  object  "  to  lud  in  printing  and  circa- 
lating  those  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  frvm 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  with- 
drawn its  assistance  on  the  ground  that  the  words  re- 
lating to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  hove  teen  trsns- 
lated  by  terms  signifying  immersion;  and  iartber,  Ir 
aid  in  producing  and  circulating  other  vernons  of  the 
Word  of  God  similariy  fiilthfnl  and  conpleta."  Its 
income  in  1860  amounted  to  £1815.  (3.)  The  Bibir- 
nian  Bible  Sodety;  the  income  for  the  year  closing 
April,  1860,  was  £5063— an  increase  of  £938  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  issues  of  the  last  year  wtre 
10;;(^  copies ;  the  total  icsae  2,843,146  coines.  (4.) 
In  Saotland,  where  the  Bible  Society  has  hhherto  ob- 
tained less  support  than  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britwn, 
a  "National  Bible  Society  for  Scotland"  was  orgin- 
ized  in  May,  18C0.  Tho  General  Board  of  Dirccdi'ii  ii 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  locate*! 
in  Edinburgh,^nd  the  other  in  GlaBgow,  See  jCr.ii- 
ffdical  Chrittendom^  June  1, 1860. 

2.  BtBLB  Societies  ox  thb  Cohtwebt  of  Er- 
BOPB. — 1.  The  Ceautem  Bible  Intlitiae  was  founded  ic 
1710  by  the  Marquis  of  Canslein,  to  print  and  cirm- 
late  the  Word  of  God  at  a  cheap  rate.  Up  to  1813  it 
bad  circulated  nearly  live  millions  of  Bibles,  and  near- 
ly three  millions  of  Testaments.    See  Oansteis. 

2.  The  Nuremberg  Bible  Society  was  formed  May  ]0,  i 
1804,  the  B.  and  F.  B.  S.  contributing  £100  toward  to 
fotindation.    The  friends  of  the  Kble  cause  in  Baak 
united  at  first  with  this  society.    In  1806  U  was  re- 
moved to  Basle,  and  became  the  Bade  iKUe  Sca^. 

8.  The  RatitboH  (Roman  Catholic)  Bible  Soat^  ww  j 
formed  In  1805-6  tmder  I)fW£ttDuaw    It  was  al^ 
ward  suppiuewCigitizeG  by  VjOOQLC 
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4.  Hie  BerSn  Bible  Socittg  obtained  tbe  sanction  of 
(be  King  of  Prussia  Feb.  11, 1806.  It  was  merged  into 
the  greater  Pnutian  BMe  Society  la  1814,  trbicti  had 
circnlated,  np  to  the  year  1855,  atwut  two  million  cop- 
ies of  the  Bible.  A  number  of  other  Qerman  Bible 
Societies  bare  rince  l>een  establiabed,  as  the  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Saxony,  in  1813,  which  had  in  1859  thirty-two 
teanch  aasociations ;  the  Bible  Society  of  Sleswicli- 
Holstein,  since  1826 ;  Hessian  BiUe  Society,  and 
many  others.  Host  of  the  German  societies  retain 
Uw  Apocrypha  in  their  editions  of  the  Bible. 

5.  The  Zandk  a»d  WOrtemberg  BibU  Society  follow. 
«)  m  1812, 1813,  and  in  a  few  yean  mmj  organlza- 
tiMu  sprang  np  to  Switaerland. 

C.  lliefi]nnationoftIwi>a(iMAiUei8oeieQrtookplace 
■t  Copenhagen,  May  22, 1814.  The  King  of  Sweden, 
i«  a  Ml  coancil  of  state,  Jnty  6, 1814,  consented  to  be- 
OMiK  the  patron  of  the  SwediA  Bible  Socifb/. 

7.  The  Runlan  Bible  Soddig  was  authorized  by  an 
imperial  ukaae,  Jan.  14, 1818.  The  Greek,  the  Roman 
embolic,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Amie- 
nta  diardies  vera  represented  in  tbb  sodety,  in  oi^ 
der  to  flpread  the  Biltle  in  the  entire  Rossian  empire. 
In  182S  the  namber  of  branch  associations  amounted 
10  289,  the  annual  income  to  400,000  rubles,  and  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  which  had  been 
circulated  in  thir^-two  different  languages,  to  411,000. 
Tbe  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  modem  Russian, 
snd  the  Urge  circulation  of  this  translation  among  the 
ctmntiy  people,  aroused  an  opposition  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Riusian  clergy,  which  soon  led  to  tbe  nippresaion 
of  the  sodety  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  (18S8).  In  its 
pljce  a  Protestant  Russian  Bible  Society  was  oi^nized 
■t  Petersbui^,  which  had  to  restrict  its  operations  to 
the  Protestant  population.  It  has  existed  ever  since, 
oddrculated  more  than  200,000  Bibles.  The  Emperor 
■Akunder  II  has  sliown  himself  more  fiivorable  to  the 
cbcalatiim  of  the  Scriptora  than  bis  flither,  and  the 
bope  b  generally  entertained  that  the  Bilde  colporteurs 
■ill  soon  have  again  free  access  to  the  members  of  the 
(iieek  Church. 

6.  In  FMemd  a  society  was  formed  at  Abo,  1812,  and 
Xarmg  followed  in  1815. 

9.  The  UMUd  NeiheHandi  Bibk  Societg,  formed  in 
1B13,  soim  had  auxiliaries  in  most  parts  of  Holland. 

10.  In  1818  the  POrit  Prolettant  Bible  SocUty  was 
uilMrized  by  tiie  French  government,  and  it  went  on 
IB  ipite  of  great  opposition  from  the  AbbS  de  la  Men- 
ub  snd  others.  Other  French  Bible  Societies  are  at 
rolmar  (foaoded  In  1820)  and  at  Stmbnrg  (fimnded 

U.  In  Sontliem  Europe,  tbe  Mtita  Bible  Society  was 
(xmdcd  May  26,  1817,  and  l>ecame  highly  important 
*s  tbe  station  for  supplyhig  the  Scriptures  to  various 
|nple,  from  the  isles  of  the  ArchipeUgo  to  the  banks 

rfthe  Eapfaratea.  These  objects  were  promoted  by 
the  travels  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jowett,  Connor,  and 
Borckbardt.  Farther  detail  can  l>e  found  in  the  Re- 
fo*  of  tbe  B.  and  F.  B.  3. ;  Owen's  Hint,  of  the  B.  and 
/*.A.S.(8vols.8vo);  Tiropson,  BtUe  7Hui»tM&«(Lond. 
1853, 8vo). 

3.  AnBtCAN  Bible  Socibtt,  "a  vdantary  asso- 
riitian,  which  has  fen-  its  object  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptores  in  the  commonly  received  version, 
^tbgnt  note  or  comment."  Its  centre  is  in  the  city  of 
Se*  York,  but  it  is  ramified  by  means  of  auxiliaries 
the  entire  United  States  and  Territories. 

!■  Aj^nMOboii.— Tills  society  was  sngfcested  bv  tlie 
nepeasofthefoitiBhandForeignBibieSociG^.  'That 
had  been  found  to  supply  a  great  want  in  the 
'»M)wr  countiT,  and  a  similar  association  was  perhaps 
tin  more  needed  in  America.  During  the  Revolntion- 
War,  BDch  was  the  scarcity  of  Bibles  that  Congress 
>B  1777  voted  to  print  30,000  co{Hes ;  and  when  it  was 
'<'»Bd  fanpcacticable,  for  want  of  type  and  paper,  it  di- 
neted  tlu  Committee  on  Commerce  to  import  20,000 
fton  Eanpe,  giving  as  s  Teason  that "  Its  nee  was  so 


universal  and  its  Importance  so  great."  When  this, 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo,  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, Congress  passed  a  resolution  (1782)  in  fkvor  of 
an  edition  of  the  Bible  published  by  the  private  enter- 
prise of  Mr,  Robert  Aitkin,  of  Philadelphia,  which  it 
pronounced  "a  pioos  end  Undable  ttnderlaUng^  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  religion."  Sncb  was  tiie 
language  of  the  Coitgreu  nf  the  United  State*  in  refor* 
ence  to  the  Bible  in  the  year  1782.  But  the  work  of 
printing  the  Holy  Scriptures  went  on  very  slowly.  It 
did  not  meet  the  demand.  Besides,  tbe  books  were 
sold  at  prices  l>eyond  the  reach  of  tbe  poor.  Other 
means  were  required  to  sni^ly  this  deficiency.  The 
older  sodety  in  Great  Britain  had  led  the  way  in  1804, 
and  kindred  associatttms  were  soon  organized  in  different 
■parts  of  this  country.  Tbe  soci^ies  first  formed  were 
local,  independent  bodies,  having  no  connection  nor  in- 
tercommunication ;  they  could  therefore  take  no  meas- 
ures to  supply  the  destitute  beyond  their  immediate  liv 
calities.  The  inconvenience  was  still  greater  when  niis- 
stonaiy  societies  were  formed,  and  tbe  living  teacher  was 
sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  pagan  lands.  The  remedy 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Hills,  who 
proposed  uniting  all  Bible  Societies  into  one  central 
institution.  In  1815,  the  Bible  Society  of  New  Jer- 
sey, prompted  by  tbe  venerable  Ellas  Bondinot,  i^ 
sued  a  circular  to  the  several  Bible  Societies  in  the 
country,  inviting  them  to  send  delegates  to  meet  in 
the  cl^  of  Mew  York  tbe  ensoing  year.  Tbe  New 
York  Bible  Society  entered  cordially  hito  the  meaauie. 
A  convention  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May,  1816,  composed  of  tAxty  delegates, 
representing  thirty-five  Bible  Societies  in  ten  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Joshua  Wallace,  of  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  was  chosen  president;  Joseph  C.  Horn- 
blower,  LL.D.,  of  Newark,  vice-president;  Rev.  L^'man 
Beecher,  D.D,  and  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  se^etaries. 
Gentlemen  of  neariy  alt  Christian  deaomlnations  were 
present  aa  members. 

II.  Corutitution  and  Offictrt. — A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  ofiJcers  of  the  society  were  elected.  The 
Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  though  not  at  the  con- 
vention, was  chosen  president,  and  twent}'-thrce  vice- 
presidents  were  chosen  from  various  states  In  the 
Un^on ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  was  elected  secre- 
tary for  foreign  correspondence,  Rev,  Dr.  J,  B,  S<^ 
meyn  domestic  secretary,  and  Richard  Varick,  Esq., 
treasurer.  The  labtffs  of  these  gentlemen  were  all 
given  gratuitously. 

IIT.  Manapert. — The  tmard  of  managere  was  com- 
posed of  thir^-six  laymen,  it  being  provided  that  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel  tiecoming  a  life-member  should 
lie  an  honorary  manager,  as  well  aa  eveiy  life-director, 
lay  or  clerical.  They  were  entitled  to  meet  with  tbe 
board,  and  vote,  and  IwTe  the  same  power  as  a  man- 
ager. The  thirty-^  managers  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  to  go  out  of  office  each  year, 
but  were  re-cligible.  It  resulted,  as  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended, in  securing  a  permanent  tiody,  membere  going 
oat  actually  only  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  for 
cause,  as  is  tbe  case  generally  with  kindred  institntions. 
From  these  managers,  honorary  or  elect,  standing  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  on  whom  devtdve,  in  great 
measnre,  the  actual  doings  of  the  board,  tbe  latter  con- 
firming or  annulling  their  transactions. 

IV.  Committees. — The  standing  committees,  as  now 
existing,  arc  on  publication,  finance,  verrions,  distri- 
bation,  agencies,  legacies,  nominations,  annlvetmy, 
and  auditing.  Tbe  tiUea  snfficlentiy  designate  their 
functions.  Tbe  committee  on  nomination,  composed 
of  erne  member  from  each  of  the  principal  denomina- 
tions represented  in  the  l>Dard,  was  designed  to  secure 
impartiality  in  nominations  to  office  or  otherwise,  the 
denominations  t>eing  unequally  represented  in  the 
Ixwrd,  but  standing  on  a  par  as  to  numt^r  in  tbe  com- 
mittee which  haa  the  power  to  i^ominate  and  recom- 
mend to  electioQ.   This  is,  thenfim^  a  i^OTiaittt^XuT 
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the  safety  of  the  smaller  bodies,  or  those  having  the 
feebler  representstJon  in  the  board.  These  committees, 
as  well  as  the  board,  aBuallv  meet  once  •  month,  though 
some  of  them,  aa  Aose  on  ugadet  and  flnance,  oftener, 
and  the  aesstoos  are  from  one  to  two  hours,  or  some- 
times longer.  These  servicee  are  rendered  fritiiout 
oonpensation,  only  the  officers  who  give  their  entire 
time  and  lalxw  to  the  socie^  receiving  any  salary. 

V.  Text  draUated. — The  constitution  declares  that 
'*  the  sole  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  encourage  a 
wider  circnlation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note 
or  GfHnment;"  and  "the  only  copies  in  the  English 
language  to  he  circulated  by  the  society  shall  be  of  the 
vei^on  nowin  common  use,"  meaidngbytiiatwhatfa 
commonly  called  King  James's  Version.  And  as  this 
was  then,  iM  it  is  now,  the  version  nniversally  received 
by  the  Christian  churches  nsing  tbe  English  tongue, 
so  it  was  to  be  the  common  bond  of  the  churches  c<»n- 
bined  in  tliis  association.  When  the  society  extended 
its  labors  into  foreign  countries,  and  waa  called  on  to 
appropriate  funds  to  print  the  Scriptures  as  translated 
into  other  languages,  the  same  general  rule  was  adopt- 
ed. The  principles  of  the  English  BiUe  were  to  be 
followed,  at  least  so  fiar  as  tliis,  that  the  version  should 
be  catholic,  so  that  all  denominations  night  use  it  as 
they  do  our  English  Billc.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee on  versions  to  see  that  this  rule  is  followed  in 
every  new  vernon  for  the  printing  of  which  funds  are 
■oUcitad  from  this  society.  It  dao  devolves  on  this 
committee  to  correct  any  verbal  inaccuracies  that  may 
creep  hito  the  society's  editiono,  or  to  determine  on  the 
correct  reading  when  the  several  editions  differ.  This 
is,<of  conrse,  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  function,  re- 
quiring great  jud^nent  and  wisdom  as  well  aa  compe- 
tent scholarship. 

TI.  AuxiUariei. — It  was  soon  found  that  tbe  central 
society  conld  do  but  little  by  its  own  tuaided  efforts 
towaid  supplying  the  wants  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly, arrangements  were  made  for  receiving  auxilia- 
ries into  connection  with  tbe  parent  society.  Circu- 
lars were  issued  calling  on  the  fk'iends  of  the  Bible  in 
different  parts  of  the  country-  to  oi^anize  anxiliary  so- 
deties,  but  circulars  and  letters  did  not  accomplish 
ti»  object.  AoxlUartes  were  not  orfraniied  in  suffi- 
cient nnmbers;  whether  for  want  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  pastors,  the  want  of  Itnowledge  and  experience, 
or  want  of  appreciation  of  the  work,  it  is  of  no  ose  to 
attempt  to  decide:  such  was  tbe  bet. 

VII.  AffenU. — ^To  accomplish  this  work,  it  became 
necessary  to  appoint  agents.  In  1815  the  Rev.  R.  D. 
Eall  was  appointed  agent  for  this  purpose,  and  from 
that  time  others  have  been  added,  as  tike  woA  of  the 
society  has  extended  over  a  wider  region  of  country. 
In  1865  there  were  thirty-seven  agents,  extending 
over  tbe  entire  United  States  and  Territories,  including 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Kansas,  and  Minne- 
sota. An  agent  has  been  sent  also  to  Utah.  Besides 
these,  several  agents  are  employed  in  foreign  countries. 
Under  the  labora  of  these  agents  auxiliary  Bible  Soci- 
eties have  been  organized  in  every  part  of  the  land, 
the  number  of  which,  with  their  branch  societies,  now 
exceeds  5000.  These  societies  are  the  chief  means  of 
distributing  the  books,  each  being  expected  to  supply 
the  wants  of  its  own  tenitorr.  The  efibrt  of  the 
agents  is  continually  directed  to  keeping  them  engaged 
in  this  work. 

VIII.  Paid  SecretarieB, — The  original  execntive  of- 
ficer* lecdved  no  remnneratkin  for  their  service.  Tbe 
first  paid  officer  was  Mr.  John  IHtcbie,  agent  and  ac- 
countant from  1810,  clergymen  of  New  York  render- 
ing voluntaty  service  as  secretaries  until  1836,  when 
Hr,  John  C.  Brigham,  now  the  Rev,  Dr.  Brigham, 
was  employed  first  as  assistant  secretary,  and  subee- 
qnently  as  corresponding  secretary.  Such  he  remain- 
ed, laboring  in  ooi^anction  with  unpaid  secretaries 
itith  grei^  diligeoce  and  success  nntU  1840,  at  which 
tame  the  society  had  made  great  advancement.  This 


year  its  receipts  amounted  to  $97,355  09,  and  its  Iran 
to  157,261  volumes.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chudi. 
at  tbdr  General  Conference  of  1836,  agreed  to  disbsad 
tlieir  deaoroinatienal  Bible  Sodety  and  nnlte  witii 
national  institation.  In  view  of  this,  another  secretary 
was  employed,  selected  in  1840  from  that  liody,  and 
no  man  could  better  have  served  the  purpose  than  the 
Rev.  £.  S.  Janes,  afterward  bishop  of  the  Cborcli 
which  he  has  served  with  snch  fwthfulnees  and 
tinguuhed  ability.  In  1844  the  Bev.  N.  Levings  m 
chosen  bis  successor,  and  after  five  years'  successfnl 
toil  died  in  1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Bcr. 
Joeeph  Holdich,  D.D.  In  1887,  Joeeph  Hyde,  Esq., was 
made  general  agent,  and  Mr.  Nitchie  was  siade  tnar- 
nrer.  The  latter  died  In  1838,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Abraham  Keyser,  Esq.  The  treasurer  in  1866  was  Wia. 
Whitlock,  Jt-,,  Esq.  In  1866  tbe  society  had  three  sec- 
retaries, Rev.  Dr.  Holdich,  Rev.  Dr,  Taylor,  and  Bcr. 
T.  Ralston  Smith ;  an  assistant  treasurer,  Henry  Fab- 
er.  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Caleb  Kowe,  general  agent.  The 
other  officers  and  members  of  tbe  board,  not  dentiiig 
all  their  time  to  tbe  society,  receive  no  pay, 

IX.  BtdMings,  etc. — The  busmees  of  the  society  vis 
transacted  for  some  years  in  rooms  in  the  N.  Y.  Bat- 
pital,  lent  to  them  for  the  purpose  by  the  gOTemoR. 
and  afterward  In  the  rooms  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  So- 
ciety. In  1822  the  Bible  House  in  Naasan  Stre^  tv 
erected.  This  was  enlarged  frran  time  to  time  uotQ 
it  could  be  extended  no  fiirtbcr.  In  1852  tbe  mam- 
gers  erected  tiie  present  spaciontf  and  comowdioas  t&- 
flee  in  Astor  Place.  It  was  erected  partly  by  tpeatl 
subscriptions,  chiefly  in  the  eity  of  New  Y«k,  aai 
partly  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tbe  old  prenL-a, 
The  remainder  was  r^sed  by  a  loan,  the  rent  of  tho 
rooms  not  immediately  wanted  for  the  so<^ty'e  poi- 
poaea  paying  the  interest  and  gradually  liquidating 
the  del>t.  The  whole  debt  will  probably  be  paid  of 
before  tbe  sodety  will  require  the  use  of  the  entin 
building.  Not  a  dollar  was  drawn  from  the  regular 
income  of  the  society  for  erecting  tbe  Bible  Hoose. 
There  are  at  present  17  power-presses  employed,  will: 
about  400  persons.  Witli  the  present  force  the  soddj 
makes  from  3000  to  4000  vols,  a  day,  and  inae  from 
700,000  to  800,000  vols,  per  annum  of  tbe  Holy  So^- 
tures. 

X.  Fln(mee$  and  /smu.— Tbe  receipts  <tf  the  socie- 
ty vaty  somewhat  with  the  state  of  the  times  and  ac- 
cording to  tbe  legacies  received.  In  lt^6o  the  leceipb 
from  all  sources,  including  sales,  donations,  and  If^- 
cies,  were  upward  of  $642,000.  These  Ainds  are  ex- 
pended in  supptying  the  destitute  at  home,  and  in 
printing  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ibirign 
parts.   The  nnmber  of  volumes  Issned  by  tins  socictv 

I  in  the  year  1865,  as  shown  in  the  annual  report,  wi^ 
\  over  951,000,  while  over  $40,000  were  expended  cb 
printing  and  circulating  tbe  Scriptures  in  fordpi 
countries,  besides  what  was  expended  in  pceporiiig 
'  Bibles  at  home  for  foreign  use. 

XI.  The  Baptut  /hJScsAy.— In  1885  a  sciioas  dtfi- 
I  cnlty  arose  in  the  society.    Tbe  Baptist  mfenonsriei 
i  in  Bormah  published,  with  funds  drawn  from  tbe  mi- 
I  ety,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Burmese,  in  wbick 
I  the  Greek  wwds  /Jaxrto/jot  and  ^awriZm  were  ren- 
dered by  words  signif^'ing  inamrsum  and  to  mmfft- 
When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  msnsger* 
they  refused  to  make  appropriations  fur  pubUfUnp 
such  versions,  on  the  ground  that  to  take  tbe  fend; 
contributed  1^  persona  who  did  not  believe  the  doc- 
trine taught,  to  circulate  what  they  held  to  he  cmr, 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  truth.    Berides,  the 
constitntion  fwbids  tbe  pablication  of  any  other  this 
a  catholic  Bible,  or  such  a  Bible  as  all  Cbiistiaas  an 
use  in  common.    The  new  rendering  had  tbe  torn 

a  comment.  This  decision  gave  ^at  ofience  to  dudt 
I  of  the  Baptist  churches,  and  a  warm  and  pntiacted 

controversy antn.  Into ttie* merita xif Ijas  oootnimsT 
I  we  do  m>t  ^^^'Uigni^^^lSfStion  efa  laigt 
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ortion  of  thia  inflneDtiAl  and  numeroua  body  of  Chris- 
ana  from  the  interests  of  the  society.  It  is  under- 
wod,  however,  that  many  leading  men  in  that  Church 
imained,  and  stiU  oontinne  fiut  Mends  of  the  A.  B.  S. 
t  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  mode  (tfrecondliationnuy 
e  disco-vered  and  adopted,  as  the  division  of  the  Bible 
lociety  cannot  but  be  regretted  l>y  all  who  value  Chris- 
ian  love  and  harmony.  The  Bible  Is  the  common 
•ond  of  the  Protestant  cburcbee,  and  then  oii|^t  to  be 
>ut  one  general  Bible  Society. 

XII.  7^Amtjani>ij$!c«%.— InlS67anewdifficnl- 
y-  ajose  in  regard  to  the  English  version.  About  1848, 
be  managers,  learning  that  numerous  discrepancies 
xi<X  typographical  errors  existed  in  the  various  edi- 
ions  of  the  Bible  issued  by  them,  referred  the  subject 
o  tlie  CommiUee  on  Versions  for  investigation.  It 
vas  finally  resolved  that  the  committee  should  make 
vrrectiona  according  to  a  set  of  rules  submitted  by 
■hem  to  the  board.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  very 
eaxned  and  able  body  irf  men  fa  abontthzee  yearBi'aiid 
was  approved  by  ttia  board,  irtio  diiected  ^at  as  fast 
18  the  old  stereotype  plates  were  worn  ont,  they  should 
>e  replaced  by  new  ones  cont^ning  the  cmrrections. 
The  work  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
nany  of  the  plates  were  recast  according  to  the  new 
'^standard."  Six  years  after  the  " standard"  was  Sn- 
isbed,  H  waa  objected  tiiat  miwamiated  ctianges  hod 
iteen  made  in  the  text,  and  in  the  heading  of  the  chap- 
texs,  and  in  the  running  heads  of  the  colivmos.  Those 
in  the  text  were  confessed  to  be  very  few  and  of  small 
iticount.  The  changes  in  the  headings  were  more 
aumerous  and  important.  It  may  seem  strange  tliat 
what  was  In  itself  so  small  a  matter  should  have  cre- 
ated difficulty,  but  such  was  the  fiict.  Many  anxil- 
iariee,  some  covering  entire  states,  refnsed  to  receive 
or  circulate  the  new  standard.  The  managers  were 
puzzled.  The  subject  was  debated  long  and  earnestly, 
until  at  length  the  board  resolved  to  refer  tlie  matter 
to  a  special  committee  of  able  and  distingaished  men, 
of  difierent  professions  and  various  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, for  their  mature  and  ample  consideration.  The 
result  was  the  adoption  by  the  board  of  the  following 
resolations,  passed  January  28th,  1858 : 

''Jtesofon^  That  this  society's  present  standard 
EnsUsh  Bible  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee 
on  ▼ersiotis  for  examination ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  same  differs  in  the  text  or  its  accessories  f>om  the 
Biblca  previously  published  by  the  society,  the  com> 
mittee  are  directed  to  correct  the  same  by  conforming 
it  to  previous  editiims  printed  by  this  society,  or  by 
the  authorized  British  presses,  reference  being  also 
bad  to  the  original  edition  of  the  translators  printed 
in  1611 ;  and  to  report  such  corrections  to  this  board, 
to  the  end  that  a  new  edition,  thus  perfected,  may  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  society. 

**Betolved,  Tbat  until  the  completion  and  adoption 
of  such  new  standard  edition,  the  English  Bibles  to 
be  issued  by  this  society  sliall  be  such  as  conform  to 
the  editions  of  the  society  ont^or  to  the  late  revision, 
80  for  as  may  be  {oacticable,  and  excepting  cases 
where  the  persons  or  auxiliaries  applying  for  Bibles 
shall  prefer  to  be  supplied  from  copies  of  the  present 
standard  edition  now  on  hand  or  In  process  of  manu- 
facture."  See  AuTHOBizED  Enolibh  Version. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  on  versions  is  now  en- 
t^aged  In  their  work  of  revision  on  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  board.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  all  the  Talnable  cor- 
rections made  In  the  late  standard  edition  that  were 
the  result  of  simple  collations  of  the  editions  publistied 
by  the  society  will  t>e  retuned,  the  final  result  of  tlie 
new  revision  will  be  a  Bible  more  generally  acceptable 
to  the  Christian  community  than  any  former  edition. 

4.  Ahbricar  and  Forbiom  Bible  Socibty  (Bap- 
tist).— This  socie^  grew  out  of  the  difficulty  men- 
tioned abore  (American  Bible  Sode^,  i  11).  The 
nsolntioa  of  the  A.  B.  S.  passed  iu  May,  1886,  ma  as 
foUom: 


"  Retolved,  That  in  appropriating  money  fox  the 
translating,  printing,  or  diittributing  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  foreign  languages,  the  managers  feel  at 
Ubetty  to  encourage  only  aoch  versus  as  conform  in 
the  principle  of  didr  translation  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish verrion,  at  least  so  far  as  that  all  the  reli^ns 
denominations  represented  in  this  society  can  consist- 
ently use  and  circulate  said  versions  in  their  several 
schools  and  communities." 

The  £ev.  S.  H.  Cone,  D.D.  (q.  v.),  an  eminent  B^ 
tisl^  had  once  been  a  seoietaiy  of  the  board,  and  was 
at  this  time  a  manager.  He  resisted  this  resolution 
ably  and  strenuously  (see  Spragne,  Armah,  vi,  649). 
In  April,  1837,  a  large  convention,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, formed  a  Baptist  B.  8.  under  the  title  of  "The 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  The  new  so- 
ciety took  the  ground  that  aid  for  the  translating,  print- 
ing and  distributing  of  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  afforded  to  "such  versions  only  as 
are  conformed  as  neariy  as  posuble  to  the  original  text 
in  the  Helvew  and  Greek."  The  special  aim  here  was 
the  rendering  of  ^avri^it  by  "  mtmene"  instead  of 
"  baj^iM."  On  the  other  hand,  In  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  commonly  received  version  should  be  used 
until  otherwise  directed  Ify  the  society.  Tl>e  latter 
point  led  to  a  new  ^lit  in  18&0,  one  party  demanding 
that  the  principle  of  circulating  only  translations  which 
should  be  "conformed  to  the  ori^nal"  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  English  veruons  also,  and  that,  amse- 
quently,  the  common  English  version  should  be  re- 
vised. Resolutions  rejecting  ttiis  principle  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  meeting  of  the  aodety  in  1850,  and  led  to^be 
redgnation  of  Dr.  Cone,  who,  until  then,  had  been  the 
president.  A  new  Kttiety  was  formed,  which  under- 
took the  revision  of  the  English  vernon  on  the  above 
j)rinciple  (see  Axebicah  BinLB  Union).  According 
to  the  constitution  of  the  A.  and  F.  B.  S.,  a  contribu- 
tion of  (3  constitutes  one  a  meml>er,  a  contrittution  of 
£30  a  lifia  member,  and  a  contribution  of  $160  a  life 
director.  Up  to  1869  the  numl)er  of  life  members  and 
life  directors  bad  been  651&,  of  whom  104  were  made 
sneh  in  the  financial  year  1866-'6.  The  society  pub- 
lishes a  monthly,  entitled  The  BiNe  Advaeate.  For 
the  year  1865-6  the  total  receipts  were  ^0,89640. 
The  Scriptures  were  printed  and  circulated  in  &fty  dif- 
CBrent  languages  and  dialects,  embracing  various  parts 
of  India,  China,  France,  Africa,  and  America.  Twen- 
ty-four colporteurs  were  employed  in  Germany  and 
America,  who  had  made  64,896  visits. 

5.  Aheeicas  Biblb  Union,  s  Bible  Society  organ- 
ised seceders  from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bibk 
Society  (q.  v.).  The  otject  of  the  society,  according  to 
its  constitution,  is  "to  procure  and  circulate  the  most 
fmthfiil  versions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  oi/Zonftii^^ 
throaghout  the  worid."  A  special  aim  of  the  society 
was  consequently  to  revise  the  common  English  ver- 
sion. The  most  striking  point  in  their  revision  thus  £u 
is  the  rendering  of /Sawneji^  by  "  iinmerslon,"  and  of 
/3a7iT(^fiv  by  "immerse;"  snd  this  the  great  majority 
of  American  churches  b^Ueve  to  have  been  the  real 
object  of  the  orgonixotion.  The  society  has  met  witii 
strong  opposition  even  among  the  Baptists.  Its  plan 
provided  for  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament  by  schol- 
ars acting,  in  the  first  instance,  independently  of  each 
other,  each  working  on  seinrate  parts  assigned  to  them 
under  contract  by  the  bond.  \ii  this  way,  one  set  of 
scholars  were  employed  in  Europe  and  another  hi 
America.  All  books  needed  for  the  work  were  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  Union.  The  revisers  were 
chosen  from  their  supposed  fitness,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  those  to  whoni  they  were  known.  These  schol- 
ars, in  this  capacity,  were  responsible  to  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal body.  The  revisions  were  to  be  subjected  to  gen- 
eral cri^iian,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Gospels,  Acta, 
Galatians,  Epbedans,  Hebrews,  ThesfOlbniuta^iUe- 
mon,  Timothy,  Itttts,  Epi9t£«ltf 
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latiod,  hare  been  printed  irith  the  common  English 
version  and  the  Greek  text  in  parallel  coIuiddb,  with 
the  ■ntborities  for  the  proposed  changes,  and  the  re- 
maining portfanM  vt  the  New  Teatament  are  raf^lT'  ap- 
pearing.   All  these  incipieRt  MvisionB  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  final  college  of  reviaers  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  work  designed  for  popular  use.    The  plan 
provides  for  Ave  or  mm  members  in  the  final  col- 
lege.    Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  U.U.,  Rev.  H.  B.  Hackett, 
D.D.,  in  America,  and  Pn^.  RAdiger,of  the  Univerri^ 
of  HiOe,  Germany,  have  been  annoanced  as  members 
of  the  final  ctrflege.   The  revision  (rf  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  mainlv  committed  to  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  \ 
Rev.  G.  R.  BliBs,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D. 
Proverbs,  Job,  and  part  of  Genesis  have  been  pub- ' 
lisbed,  and  much  of  ihe  remaining  portion  Is  matoring 
for  the  furess.    The  Union  baa  done  much  fbr  foreign 
Scripture  distribution,  aiding  largely  the  German, ' 
Karen,  Spanbb,  Italian,  Burman,  and  Siamese  depart- 
ments.  It  has  prepared  and  pnblisbed  new  revinont' 
of  the  Italian  and  Uie  Spanish  Kew  TestatnenL  The 
membership  of  the  Union  embraces  about  thirty  thou- 
sand persons,  including  those  who  co-operate  with  it 
through  the  "Bible  Revision  Association"  of  Louis- 
ville, KentDcky,  having  the  same  objects  and  acting  | 
in  concert  with  it.    Thirty,  dollars  constitute  a  person 
ft  Diember,  and  one  hnodred  dollars  a  director  for  lift. 
The  Union  meets  annually  In  October,  In  New  York.  I 
Its  business  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  thirty-three, 
managers  and  five  executive  officers.    The  board, 
meets  monthly,  and  occnpies  the  Bible  Rooms,  No.  850 
Broome  Street,  N.  T.    The  receipts  of  the  year  1866 
exoeeded  ^0,000.    Four  octavo  volnmes,  MO  pages 
each,  containing  a  republication  of  the  ofBdal  docu- 
menta  of  the  Union,  bring  down  Its  history  to  the  pres- 1 
ent  date  (1M6).   The  organ  of  the  society  is  "Thf, 
Bibb  Unum  f^utrUHy."    On  a  controversy  aboot  the^ 
management  of  the  society,  see  Jndd,  Smem  of 
American  Bible  Utaon  (N.  Y.  1S&7, 8n>X  «>id  the  replies 
by  the  organs  of  the  Union. 

6.  Bible  Revision  AssocunoM.  See  Ambbi- 
CAK  BiBLB  Ukion  (above). 

Uble.  Tnn^ttons  of^  See  Ybbsiohs. 

Btble,  Use  of  by  .the  Laity.  The  Word  of 
God  is  intended  for  the  nse  ot  all  classes  of  men.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  its  nnivenal  perusal  was 
not  only  allowed,  Imt  urged  by  bishops  and  pastors. 
It  was  not  until  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  was ! 
found  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  papacy  that  i 
Its  "perils  for  the  common  mind"  were  discovereti.  | 
As  the  use  of  Ijitin  disappeared  among  the  |>eople,  the 
Vulgate  Bible  became  less  and  less  intelligible  b>  them, 
and  this  fact  was  early  welcomed  as  an  aid  to  the . 
schemes  of  the  Roman  hiemn  by.  In  the  Iltb  centurv' 
Gregory  Vli  (£pltt.  vii,  II)  thanks  God  for  it,  as  tend- 
ing to  save  the  people  fVom  misunderr^tanding  .the  Bi- 
ble. The  reforming  and  heretical  sects  (Catbari,  AI- 
bigenses,  Waldenaea,  etc.)  of  the  12th  and  18tb  centu- 
ries appealed  to  the  Bthle  In  all  ttielr  dlspales,  thus 
ftomiefaing  the  hierarchy  an  additional  reason  for  shut- 
ting up  the  Word  of  God.  In  1229,  the  Council  of  Ton- 
loaRo,  in  its  14tb  canon,  "forliide  the  laity  to  have  In 
their  possession  any  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  except  the  Psalter,  and  such  pMtions 
of  tbem  as  are  contained  in  the  Breviary,  or  the  Hours 
of  the  Virgin ;  aiM  most  strictly  forbids  Uiese  works  in 
the  vulgar  tongue."  The  Council  of  Tarrscone  (1242) 
ordered  all  vernacular  versions  to  be  brought  to  the 
bishop  to  be  burnt.  Similar  prohibitions  were  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  the  next  two  centuries  by  bishops  ! 
and  synods,  especially  in  France  and  Gennany,  though 
with  little  direct  effect.  In  the  *■  Tm  Rule$  eoncermng 
Pre^hiltd  Book$,"  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  apimTcd  by  PiuS  IV  (Buckley,  Catum 
imd  Dfcrten  of  Trent,  p.  284),  we  find  the  fi^owing: ' 
In  Kide  III  versions  d  O.  T.  may  be  "allowed  only  , 


to  pious  and  learned  men  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  ink- 
op;"  h)  Role  IV  it  is  stated  that  "  if  the  sacred 
be  permitted  in  the  valgar  tongoe  iDdisciimbntdr. 
mm  harm  than  otitity  arises  thaefrom  by  reatco  of 
the  temerity  of  men."  The  bishop  or  inqniaitgr  mir 
grant  permiaston  to  safe  persons  to  read  tbem;  all 
booksellers  selling  to  unautfaofized  persons  art  to  be 
punished.  The  Jansenist  movement  in  the  ITtfa  cen- 
tury, and  especially  the  pablicatiwi  of  Qoesaeri  N.  T. 
in  French  (Paria,  1699),  gave  rise  to  new  stringeiMT. 
of  which  the  hall  Umgaabu  (q.  t.)  was  the  ngsB.  Is 
the  18th  century  there  was  a  reaction,  ud  tbe  publica- 
tion and  reading  of  vernacular  versions  was  even  en- 
couraged by  the  better  class  of  Roman  bi»bc^  The 
establisbment  of  the  fiiMe  SocietiM  (q.  v.)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  gave  new  alarm  to  the  Bomao 
hierarchy.  Ordinances  or  encyclicals  forbidding  tbt 
diSbsion  of  Protestant  Bibles  were  issued  by  Pios  VII 
(1816),  Leo  XII  (1824),  and  Gregocy  XVI  (1883). 
Thooi^  the  amsw  of  tbne  ency^cala  la  hostile  to  tte 
free  use  of  the  Bible,  they  yet  do  not,  In  terms,  |«o- 
hibit  it.  At  this  day  it  is  well  understood,  and  adinit- 
ted  tiy  all  intelligent  Romanists  tbemsclvea,'tb8t  tbe 
laity  are  not  only  not  required,  but  also  not  expected  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  for  themselves  by  the  Roman 
Church.  For  the  earlier  history  of  tbe  question,  see 
AroMaii^  J)e  la  Ueha-edeFterHtirtsaiiitef  Hegehneyfr, 
Getckidue  det  BibelwHiete$  (179S)  ;  Van  Bm^Ctki 
nathvenSfft  «.  bM&As  Bibdietm  (Ldps.  100^  8ve): 
and  for  tbe  later,  Kliott,  DtHmeaAm  ^iSsmoiun,  LL 
i,  <sb,  xvi. 

BiUia  PKupfimm  (fiOfe  o/Oe  /W).  (I.)  The 
title  given  to  a  Bible  Abnual,  or  Pictnr»-Bible,  pre- 
pared in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  use  of  children  of  tbe 
poor,  whence  its  name.  It  consisted  of  forty  to  fiftr 
pictores,  giving  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  an>'. 
some  O.  T.  events,  each  picture  being  accompanied  U- 
an  illustrative  text  or  sentence  in  L«Un.  NicoJai  of 
Hanapis,  tbe  last  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  in 
1291,  is  said  to  have  written  the  first  of  the  lAtin  text- 
for  pictures.  A  similar  work  on  a  more  exleD<ie>I 
scale,  and  with  the  legend  or  text  in  rhyme,  was  caWei 
Spectilvm  Humana  Saltationis,  i.  e.  tbe  "  Mimr  of  t  la- 
man  Salvation."  Before  the  Reformation,  these  two 
t)ooks  were  tbe  chief  texuboolu  used,  especially  by 
monks,  io  preaching,  and  took  the  place  of  tbe  BiUe 
with  the  laity,  and  even  clergy.  The  lower  orders 
of  the  regular  clergy,  such  as  the  Fraadscans,  Cu- 
thusians,  etc.,  took  die  title  of  "Pauperes  Ghrifti,'' 
Christ's  poor.  Many  manuscripts  of  the  BiUia  Pn- 
perum  and  of  tbe  Mirror  of  SalratioH,  several  as  oM 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  arc  preserved  in  diftrrot 
languages,  but  they  are  nearly  all  imperfect.  Jhi 
pictures  vt  this  series  were  copied  in  sculptare?,  in 
wall  and  glass  painting,  altar-pieces,  etc.,  and  tha> 
become  of  importance  io  tbe  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
After  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  BMia  PoMpin* 
was  perhaps  the  first  book  that  was  printed  in  tbe 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  first  with  wooden  bkKi^ 
and  then  with  types.  (II.)  The  name  of  Biblia  Psb- 
perum  is  also  given  to  a  work  of  Bona  Ventura,  in  uluch 
the  Kblical  events  were  alphabetically  airanged,  uA 
accompanied  l>y  notes — some  of  them  very  eccentiie— 
for  tha  benefit  of  preachers,  thus  attempting  to  relievr 
their  intellectual  shortcomings. — ^Pierer,  Canvml  ZiO- 
a»m,ii,734;  Home, /n/rodMatbn  to  tie&r^An*,KU. 
Appendix,  Section  vi,  §  1, 

Bibliander,  Thbodorb,  ft  Swiss  dirhte  of  the 
Reformstion  period,  whose  proper  name  was  Avt^- 
mam.  He  was  bom  in  Thnrgau  about  1500.  Aftw 
studying  theology  he  became  assistant  to  Mycoohu  *t 
Zfkrich,  and  afterward,  'In  1682,  pn^essor  of  dieohfT 
and  Biblical  literature.  Be  died  of  tbe  plagoe  at  Za- 
rlch  in  1564.  He  was  eminent  especially  for  Hetin* 
and  Oriental  learning.  -HfifMJlM  taJy^Swiss  diviw 
who  openly  and^it!t@ie<tid7^lFjU^G^Tndni,  sal 
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r  tills  be  wa§  dismissed  fttun  his  office  in  1560.  His  I 
lief  work  is  Machametit  iSSaraeatonmpriaci^  ejii$que  j 
«ceMvmm  tila,  docb-ma  ac  ipat  Aleortm,  etc.  (Basil,  i 
Ad.),  a  Latin  renton  of  tiie  Koran,  with  a  nnm- 
V  of  valuable  docnnMnts  on  HiAammeduiisin.  To- 
etber  with  Pellican  and  Collin,  be  completed  and 
Utod.  the  so^ed  ZOrieh  BlUe  Translation  of  Leo 
ude.  Hany  of  liis  □nmerous  works  have  never  been 
rinted,  bnt  are  preserved  as  manuscripts  in  the  Itbra- 
y  of  the  cathedral  of  Zarich.—Heasel,  BtbUotAeca  Ait- 
*ri<xxy  ii,  1,  226  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Bivg.  GiniraU,  v,  988. 

Biblical  Crltioiam.   See  Criticibu,  Biblical. 

Biblical  Bxegesls,  or  Interpretatton.  See 

I  KNEUTIC8. 

Biblical  IntroduotioiL    See  Imtboductioh 

"O  THE  SCBIPTUBBS. 

Biblical  Theology  is  the  name  given,  especial- 
y  in  Germany,  to  a  branch  of  scientilic  tlieolo^y, 
vliiefa  has  fbr  its  object  to  Ht  fiirth  ttie  theolf^  of 
.be  Bible  without  refarence  to  ecdeshutical  or  dogmat- 
cal  formulas  or  creeds.  (We  nake  lai;ge  use  in  this 
irticle  of  Nitssch's  article  in  Herzog'a  Seat'Eit^klo- 
pcf<i»0,vol.  i.) 

The  name  Biblical  theology  can  be  taken  (as  is  the 
term  theolo^  In  general)  in  a  narrower  and  a  wider 
wnse,  tibe  narrower  Ineladint;  mly  the  sum  of  reUg- 
ioiu  doctrine  ooDtalned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
F^eriptar«s ;  the  wider  comprehending  the  science  of 
the  Bible  in  all  the  respects  in  which  it  may  be  made 
the  object  of  investigatbn.  Usually  it  Is  taken  in  the 
iiarrowor  sense,  and  some  writers  prefer,  therefiwe,  the 
name  Biblical  dogmatics. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  definition,  Biblical  theology 
has  a  very  clearly  defined  relation  to  exegetical  and 
historical  theology  no  less  than  to  systonatic  theology. 
It  i3  the  flower  and  quhitessence  of  all  exegetical  inves- 
ttK  LtioDs,  for  the  very  object  of  exegesis  is  to  find  ont, 
with  entire  clearness,  the  true  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God  with  regard  to  Hia  own  nature  and  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  Him.  Its  relation  to  historical  theolo- 
gy IB  that  of  the  foundation  to  Che  superstoucture,  for 
lK>th  tlie  History  of  Doctrines  and  the  History  of  the 
Chnrch  most  set  out  with  a  fixed  view  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  Aindamentol  questions  of 
religion.  So,  too,  Systematic  Theology,  while  it  in- 
cludes the  statements  of  doctrine  made  in  the  creeds 
and  formulas  of  the  Church,  roust  yet  rest  ultimately 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  beginning  of  Biblical  tiieology  may  be  said  to 
be  coeval  with  theology  Itself,  for  Scripture  proofs  were 
always  needed  and  made  use  of  against  heathens,  her- 
etic*, and  Jews.    But  when  tradition  came  to  be  rec- 
o^ined  as  a  rule  of  futh,  equally  important  as  the 
Scripture,  and  the  Church  claimed  for  her  doctrinal 
decisions  and  her  interpretations  of  the  Bible  the  same 
infallibility  as  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself,  the 
cultivation  of  strictly  Biblical  theology  fell  into  dis- 
credit.  The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  under- 
took to  purify  the  Church  by  the  restwation  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  the  catechisms  and  con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  churches  may  therefore  be 
rezarded  as  attempts  to  arrange  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  into  a  system.    The  early  Protestant  works  on 
systematic  titeology  sought  to  prove  the  doctrines  of 
the  several  churches  by  Iffihlical  texts;  at  the  Iwad  of 
each  article  of  doctrine  a  Kblical  text  was  placed  and 
thoroughly  explained.    ZacharfiD  (f  1T77),  profieesor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  wrote  BibHtche 
TheoUgie,  oder  Untertuchung  da  bUUiicien  Grundea  der 
vomehnuUn  Iheotogltchtn Ldiren (GUtt. a.Kiel,  1771-75; 
last  part  edited  by  Vollborth,  1786).    Zacharin  under- 
stood by  Kbllcal  Theology,  "not  that  theology  the  sub- 
sUoce  of  which  is  taken  from  Scripture,  for  in  this 
tenia  evaiy  theologieal  system  most  be  blbUcal,  bat 
more  goDemly  a  pndse  definition  trfall  the  doctrines 
tnatcdof  in  lyateniaUotheqJogy,  the  eoriaet  meaning 


which,  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  should  ba  applied 
to  them,  and  the  best  arguments  in  their  defence." 
His  was  accordingly  the  first  attempt  to  treat  BibHeal 
theology  as  a  separate  branch  of  theological  science, 
independendy  of  systematic  theology.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hnffnagel  (AiU.  TketJogif,  Erlang.  1785- 
89),  Ammon  {Bibl.  Theol.  ErUng.  1793),  and  Baum- 
gaj-ten-CrusiuB,  among  the  Rationalists ;  and  by  Storr 
and  Flatt  (1803),  translated  by  Schmucker  (Andover, 
1836,  2d  edition,  Svo),  Supranaturalist.  The  position 
which  Biblical  theology  now  generally  occupies  in 
German  theology  was  first  defined  by  Gabler  {pejiato 
di*crimim  Theol.  labl.  et  dogmoHca,  Altorf,  1787, 4to). 
Tholnck  (ifS.  Lecturet,  trausl.  by  Park,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1844,  552)  remarks  as  follows  on  the  state  of 
Biblical  theology  up  to  that  time:  "In  this  departs 
ment  we  have  no  satisfactory  treatise  for  students. 
The  older  writen,  as  Zactiarie,  are  prolix  and  de* 
void  of  taste.  Storr  and  Knapp  have  ^ven  ns,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  t«xt-bo<dts  of  Biblical  theology  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  the  name  Kblical  Dogmatic  The- 
olo^  has  been  applied  to  the  science  which  is  more 
properly  called  Dogmatic  History.  Certain  theolo- 
gians, who  take  a  Rationalistic  view  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, have  considered  the  various  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  (Vom  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles,  as  the  {noduct  of  human  reason  in  its 
course  of  gradual  improvement;  and,  in  this  view, 
Biblical  theology  has  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  grad- 
ual development  of  reason  in  its  application-to  religion, 
as  it  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  times  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  lived.  The  Biblical  pog- 
matics  of  Von  Amman,  De  Wette,  Buumgarten-Cro- 
sius,  and  Von  Cullo  ore  written  in  this  Rationalistic 
B|drU'*  (see  De  Wette,  Sibtuckt  Dogmaiii  Altai  vmt 
JVieven  TViteffinite (Berlin,  1618, and  often);  Buumgar- 
ten-Crusius,  Onmdzuge  Jer  Bibl.  TheologU  (Jena,  18'28)! 
and  Colin,  SiW.  Theol-g'ie  (Leips.  1886,  2  vols.  8vo)). 

NitzBch,  in  his  Chrutltc/u  Lehre  (6th  ed.  1851;  trans- 
lated (badly),  Edinburgh,  Clark's  Library),  develoia 
his  own  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  sy^ 
tematic  form,  apart  from  all  dogmatical  creeds.  But 
he  dii-tinguishes  (§  4)  "  Christian  doctrine"  from  "Bib- 
lical theolog}-"  in  this,  that  the  former  seeks  to  inter- 
pret "  the  period  of  completed  revelation,  and  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life  in  its  finished  form,  as  set  forth  by 
the  apostles,  finally  and  for  all  time;  while  the  latter 
OTifibt  to  take  note  of  the  development  of  revelation, 
in  its  various  stages,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that 
of  the  apostles."  Hegtherefore  makes  Biblical  theol- 
ogy  bear  the  same  relation  to  tiie  "  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine"  that  the  History  of  Ekigmas  bears  to 
dogmatics.  The  work  of  S.  Lutz  (Bibl.  Dogmatik, 
1847)  is  valuable  for  systematic  method  no  less  than 
for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible. 

Biblical  theolo;fy,  In  the  narrower  sense,  has  been 
again  subdivided  Into  the  theolofiy  of  the  Old  and 
the  theology  of  the  New  Testament.  W«rks  on  the 
former  have  been  published  by  Yatke  (Z>je  RtUgion 
da  A.  T.  1st  vol.  Berl.  1S85)  and  Bruno  Baner  (Die 
ReHgion  de$  A.  T.  2  vols.  1888).  Both  are  strongly 
influence  by  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Kell^n.  A 
better  work  is  Hivemick,  Vorkiangm  abrr  d.  T7u- 
dtogU  de$  Alien  Bwndet  (posthnnwas ;  Flraakf.  1868). 
From  the  Roman  Cstholie  side  we  have  Schols,  Hmd- 
Imch  d.  TheolngU  da  AUtn  Bwtdet  (Regensb.  1862,  2 
vols.  8vo).  On  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament 
we  have  works  ftom  C.  F.  Schmidt  (Bibl.  neol.  des  N. 
T.  Erlang.  1868  ;  2d  edit.  publ.  by  Weiss&cker,  1859), 
G.  L.  Hahn  (DU  TkeologU  det  N.  T.  Lelpz.  1854,  1st 
vol.),  and  a  posthumous  work  by  F.  C.  Banr  (Vorfe- 
nngen  uber  Jtf.  TBHametUOcke  jieoivgit,  Leipz.  18G4). 
The  taadiingB  of  the  dlBhrent  writers  of  the  N.  T.  haVe 
been  made  the  subjects  of  special  wot1£*  .ThePafalijie 
ayta  baa  bow  treated  o^'^ltoi  ^eU^&E^^ 
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jMulMueAen  LeMegnjffi,  Zoricb,  1624, 1629, 1881, 1682) 
mad  Dfthne  (^toklcetiMff  det  paui.  Ldffbtgnfft,  Leipx. 
1835);  UieJoli«iineaobyK&Btlin(Z,eArfrf^jftmd£rte/e 
Johannu,  Berl.  1643)  and  Fromnuinn  (JoA.  Lehrhtgnff, 
Halle,  1889).— Hagenbach,  Ency:iopa^  (7th  edition, 
Leipz.ie65);  MereeramgBim€a,l%/bi;  Kiupp,7W- 
ogs  (Trauslator'B  Preface) ;  Uem^,  Butl^ne^,  i,  222. 
See  TuEouMiy. 

Blbllciata,  or  Bible  Doctors,  "an  appellation 
^ven  by  some  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  those 
who  prufese  to  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ae  the 
sole  rule  of  fidth  and  {ffuctice.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  centni^  the  Christian  doctors  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Biblici,  or  Bible  doctors,  and  the 
SdmlailKi.  The  former  interpreted  the  sacnd  Tolnme 
In  thdr  schools,  though  for  the  moat  part  very  misera- 
bly; they  explained  reli^ooa  doctrines  nakedly  and 
artlessly,  without  calling  reason  and  philosophy  to 
their  aid,  and  confirmed  them  by  the  testimonies  of 
Scripture  and  tradition.  The  latter,  or  Scholastics,  did 
nothing  but  explain  the  MoMter  of  the  Smltncei,  or 
Peter  Lombard ;  and  tb«y  brought  the  doctrines  of 
Ihitb,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  precepts  of  practical 
religion,  nnder  the  dominion  of  philosophy.  And  as 
these  pbtlosophical  or  scholastic  tlieoI<^anfl  were 
deemed  superior  to  the  others  in  acumen  and  ingenui- 
ty, young  men  admired  them,  and  listened  to  them 
with  the  greatest  attention ;  wliile  the  Biblical  doc- 
tors, or  doctors  of  the  sacred  page  (as  they  were  calU 
ed),  had  very  few,  and  sometimes  no  pa{^s.  Several 
persons  of  eminent  piety,  and  even  aome  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, in  the  thirteenth  century,  Mrionsly  admonished 
the  scholastic  theoIoKians,  more  especially  those  of 
Paris,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  salvation  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  with  simplicity  and  purity ;  but  £eir 
admonitions  were  fruitless.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  to- 
gether with  those  who  studied  them,  fell  into  neglect 
and  contempt ;  and  the  KiabuUd  or  sclioolmeD,  wlio 
taught  the  scholastic  tlieolog>-  with  all  Hs  trifling  sub- 
tleties, prevailed  In  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
Europe  down  to  the  time  of  Lather  (Mosheim's  Ecd. 
Bitl.,  by  Hantocb,  bk.  ill,  cent,  xii,  pC  ii,  eh.  iii,  §  6,  and 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  eh.  ii,  §  7)."— Eadie,  Ecd.  Oy^. ».  v. 

Bibliomancy  (J3tj3\{ov,  fiavrfia),  divination  (q. 
V.)  by  means  of  the  Bible;  sometimes  called,  also, 
aorta  bUtliae  or  torfa  tacrm.  it  consisted  in  taking 
passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and  drawing  thence 
indications  of  future  things.  It  was  used  occationally 
in  the  conseeiation  of  bishope,  and  was  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  heathen,  who  wve  accustomed  to  draw 
prognostications  from  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
We  find  the  practice  condemned  fay  several  councils, 
and  the  persons  adopting  it  were  oidered  to  be  put  out 
of  the  Church.  But  in  the  12th  century  it  was  so  1^ 
encouraged  as  to  be  employed  in  the  detection  of  her- 
etics. In  the  Gallican  Church  it  was  long  used  in  the 
electioQ  of  bishops;  children  being  employed  on  be- 
half of  each  candidate  to  draw  slips  of  paper  with  texts 
on  them,  and  that  which  was  thought  most  fltvorable 
decided  the  choice.  In  the  Greek  Church  we  find  the 
prevalence  of  this  custom  at  the  time  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  AthanasiuB,  on  whose  behalf  the  presiding  prel- 
ate, Caracalla,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  op^ed  the 
Gospels  on  the  words, "  For  the  devU  and  his  angels." 
The  bishop  of  'SimA  saw  them,  and  adroitly  turned 
over  to  another  verse,  which  was  instantly  read  alond, 
"  The  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged  in  the  brandi- 
es thereof."  Bnt  this  passage  seeming  iirdevant,  the 
former  became  gradually  known,  and  the  result  ap- 
peared in  considerable  agitations  and  fatal  divisions. 

A  spedfis  of  biblionian<^  in  use  among  the  Jews 
copsisted  in  appealing  to  Uie  very  first  words  heard 
from  any  one  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  regarding 
them  as  a  voice  from  heaven.  The  following  is  an  in- 
stance: EabbiAcher,  Having  committed  many  crimes, 
was  led  into  thirteen  synagogues;  in  each  eynago^ 


a  disciple  was  imteiTogated,  and  the  verse  he  read  im 
examined.  In  the  fint  sduxd  the  following  wwdi  if 
the  prophet  Isaiah  were  read:  "Tbersts  no  peace  usb 
the  wicked"  (Isa.xlv^'SS);  inaDotlieT,theMwerils4t 
the  Psalmist:  "  Unto  the  wicked,  Oodaaith,  Whit  bst 
thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thoa  ^oaldcat 
take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth?"  (Psa.  1, 16).  Sdd- 
ilar  sentence*  being  heard  in  all  the  synagogues  agaifaii 
Acher,  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  hated  hv  God! 
(Basnage's  Mitt,  of  the  Jem,  p.  16fi).    See  B^n-KoL. 

In  limner  times,  among  the  OMnrnon  people  in 
land  and  Scotland,  the  Bible  was  connilted  on  Xcw 
Year's  day  with  spedal  formality,  each  member  of  Ibe 
house,  before  he  liad  partaken  of  food,  walking  up  tn  it. 
opening  it,  and  placing  his  finger  at  random  on  a  vcth 
— that  verse  declaring  his  fortune  for  the  next  tvelre 
mtmths.  The  Bible,  with  a  sixpence  inserted  into  the 
book  of  Ruth,  was  pUoad  undo-  the  fdllowi  nt  yon^ 
peofJe,  to  give  them  dreams  of  matrimqnial  diviutkn. 
Id  swne  parts  of  Scotland  the  rick  were  fanned  wUh 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  a  KUe  was  put  oodcr  Qu 
bead  of  women  after  childbirth,  and  into  the  cradle  of 
new-bom  children.  A  Bible  and  key  were  sometima 
employed  to  detect  a  thief;  nay,  more  than  all,  a  sus- 
pected witch  was  taken  to  church,  and  weigiied  againS 
the  great  church  Bible.  If  she  outveigfaed  the  Bible, 
she  wag  acquitted;  bat  if  the  BiUe  ontweiglied  her, 
she  was  condemned  (Brand's  Popular  AtOtquitia,  ni, 
22).  Some  well-meaning  people  among  ProtestanLt 
practise  a  kind  of  bibliomancy  in  order  to  detenniiw 
the  state  of  their  souls  or  the  path  of  do^.  It  prerail- 
ed  among  the  Moraviana,  along  witii  the  use  of  lots : 
I  and  John  Wesley  sometimes  made  use  of  it.  But  the 
Wwd  of  God  was  never  meant  to  operate  as  a  charm, 
nor  to  be  employed  as  a  lot-book.  It  can  only  tntiT 
guide  and  edify  when  rightiy  and  consistently  nnler- 
'  stood.  See  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecde*.  bk.  xvi,  cb.  ir,  §  3: 
1  Buck,  Theal.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  EccUt.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Wo- 
loy,  Wortt,  V,  816,  816. 

1    Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patnun.   See  Bibu- 

I  OTHECA  PaTRDH. 

BlbUotbSca  Patnun.  a  coDeelion  of  the  wwb 
of  the  early  eccleeiaetical  writers. 
(I.)  The  title  was  first  applied  to  Uw  wmfc  irtick 

originated  with  M.de  la  Bigot,  who  fanned  the  idea 
of  a  collection  of  the  fathers  with  a  view  of  oppMiog 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestants.  This  scbeiw 
met  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  in  the  Sw- 
bonne,  and  the  first  eight  volumes  appeared  at  ftde 
hi  1676,  and  the  9th  hi  U79.  It  is  entitled  BSSt- 
tteoa  Fetertm  Patmm  et  Antiqaonm  Sk^riplonm  Eak- 
$ia»iicortm  Latiie,  and  it  contained  about  200  wtitoi. 
The  2d  ed.,  somewhat  improved,  was  published  at  ¥m 
in  1589,  9  vols.  fol.  The  8d  ed.  (Patia,  1609,  II  v<fc 
foL)  has  the  addition  of  an  Avchtarimi.  In  these  edi- 
tions the  writers  an  classed  ucoiding  to  snl^ecti. 
The  4th  ed.,  or,  rather,  a  new  woili  try  Uw  pnimm 
of  Colt^e,  has  the  writers  arranged  In  chronologittl 
order.  It  was  printed  at  Cologne  1606,  in  UvokM., 
to  which  in  169S  a  supfJanent  In  one  voL  was  addtd. 
The  5th  ed.  (or  4th  of  Be  la  Bigne)  was  pahlidied  at 
Paris  in  1624,  in  10  vols.  foL,  with  the  addition  of  an 
Avctuarium  GracO'LaJiKum  compiled  by  Le  Dae  ftte 
Jesuit  Fronio  Dhcoiu),  and  in  *  St^plemaitKm  La- 
<u«m  in  two  vols,  was  added.  The  6th  ed.  (orStbttf 
De  U  Bigne),  printed  at  Puis  in  16M|  In  17  voUW.. 
contains  the  preceding,  with  the  AwibianKm  and 
ptemeHtum  incorporated.  The  7th  ed.  In  16M  is  man- 
ly a  reprint  of  the  last 

(II.)  In  1648  Frasfds  Combefls  published  at  Parii, 
in  two  vols,  fol.,  Oraco-Lat.  Patnm  mOoAeixi  Nanm 
Auctyarium,  and  in  1672  his  BiUioAecm  Graeonm  A- 
tnm  Auctuarnm  JVorusnawn,  in  two  paita. 

(III.)  In  1677  a{q>eared  at  Lyons  (37  vob.  M.)  tbs 
BiblioAeca  PtOnm,  which  geocTally,  and  destfvedy. 
bears  the  name  ei  ^UoUuca  Meaina  Patnm  lup^ 
nesfu.  Itoontiailiiii«gdy\U'ifa^^W§&£mdi» 
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MMding  works,  together  with  msnjr  others  (Latm 
IX^i  dLToaologically  arranged. 
CI^^-)  After  this  glgantiG  ondeitaking,  no  similar 
>rk  appMied  antil  that  ot  Andrt  GaUud  ng  pnb- 
ihed,  tmdar  the  tilla  of  BttUatkeea  vefenm  Pairim 
•■HquormRqmScnptormJicelericu6conmpodrtmAlMff- 
ttt^nn  multo  locttpUtior  aique  accuratiw,  in  14  vols.  foL 
^ enioe,  1766,  1781).  Gslland  omits  many  authors 
ven  iu  the  BiU.  Mbx.,  bat  adds  also  180  not  given  in 
There  are  many  otlier  collecdons  of  the  fathers 
>£  bearing  the  tuune  BibtioAeca.    See  Fatuebs. 

Blch'Ti  (Heb.  Bikri',  first-born  or  j/oathj^d, 

arhaps  Secheriie;  Sopt.  Boxo(>( ;  Vulg.  .BicSn*),  ap- 
ELT«Dtly  a  Benjamite,  father  of  Sbeba,  the  revolter 
■om  Etevid  (2  Sam.  XX,  1  Bq.).   B.C.  ante  1016.  See 

1BC3HEB. 

Bldcell,  JoBASK  WiLHELM,  a  learned  mriter  on 
ccleslastlcal  lav,  was  bora  at  Marbtug  in  1799,  be- 
ame  in  1820  privatdocent,  and  in  1S24  professor  of 
ELw  at  Marburg,  In  1846  he  was  the  representativs 
■t  Hcsse-Cassel  at  the  Protestant  General  Conference 
•t  Berlin,  and  soon  after  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tho 
ninistry  of  Justice  in  ttie  Electorate  of  Hesse.  He 
Lied  at  Caasel  in  1848.  He  is  the  author  of  a  histoiy 
if  ecclesiastical  law  {GachiiAte  det  KircheartdU,  Gies- 
len,  1848).  Among  his  other  vivfcs  are  Vtba-  die  Ae> 
form,  der  PrvleHatUuchm  Ktrtktaoerfttmmg  (Mart. 
L831^  and  VtAer  He  VtrpJSdUMng  atr  tvtatg^itclim 
•StiatSatea  tiufdSe  ^aioHickeu  Sdinflm  <Marb.  1830). 

Blckeratetb,  Edward,  was  bom  March  19, 1786, 
tX  Kir^by  Lonadale,  Westmoreland.    He  received  ids 
sarly  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Ehkby 
Lonsdale,  then  spent  five  yean  in  an  attorney's  office 
Ln  London,  and  commenced  bosiness  as  a  solicitor  at 
Norwich  in  1812.   While  yet  in  bnsinesa  he  took  a 
prominent  part  In  various  nligiooa  mDremeots.  He 
wrote  and  pablisbed  in  1814  A  Be^  to  the  Stucfy  of  At 
Scripturtty  which  In  Its  enlarged  fbrm  has  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation.    His  strong  religions  feelings  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  in 
1815  he  was  ordained  deacon ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
having  been  induced  to  dispense  in  his  case  with  the 
usual  onivenhy  training,  in  consequence  of  Its  being 
pepreMnted  to  Um  that  tiie  Chnicb  Hisfionaiy  Sod^ 
were  anxknis  to  obtain  bis  services  to  reorganise  the 
stations  of  the  aoeleQ'  in  AfHca,  and  to  act  afterward 
as  their  secretary.    A  fortnight  later  the  Bishop  of 
GloQcester  admitted  him  to  fidl  orderx,  and  he  almost 
immediately  departed  with  his  wife  to  Africa.    He  re- 
tnrned  in  the  following  autumn,  having  accomplished 
the  purposes  of  his  visit   He  continued  in  the  socre- 
taryship  for  fifteen  yeara,  and  in  the  coarse  of  bis  of- 
ficial journeys  he  acquired  great  influence  and  popu- 
larity.   In  1830  he  resigned  his  office,  and  accepted 
the  rectory  of  Watton,  in  Hertibrdshire,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.    He  was  during;  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  constant  request  as  the  advocate,  by  sermons 
and  speeches,  not  only  of  the  missionary,  bat  of  al- 
moet  every  other  reli^ns  society  connected  with  the 
Ghoreb  of  Sn^and,  or  in  whkh,  as  in  the  Kt^  Seeiety 
and  the  Evangeliod  Alliance  (of  which  be  was  one  of 
the  founders),  Church  of  Enf^nd  men  and  members 
of  other  eharches  associate.    He  abo  prodnced  dur- 
ing ids  residence  at  Watton  a  constant  succession  of 
religious  publications,  which  were  for  Oie  most  part 
read  io  the  circles  to  which  they  were  chiefly  address- 
ed with  the  greatest  avidly.   He  was  earnest  In  de- 
noancing  the  spread  of  Tractarian  opinions  io  the 
Chorch  of  England.    In  his  later  yeara  he  manifested 
a  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  prophecy.    The  un- 
fulfilled prophecies  were  made  the  ft«qnent  subject  of 
bis  discourses,  and  he  published  several  treatises  on 
the  pfopbetio  writings.    Amoi^;  his  literary  labors 
ought  to  be  mentioned  the  (^rU&m  FamUy  tAbrary, 
which  he  e^Uted,  and  which  extended  to  60  vols.  Mr. 
Kehentrth      tn  1841  aita^ed  by  panlysli,  but  re- 


covered. In  1846  be  was  thrown  from  his  chaise  nnder 
a  laden  cart,  the  wlieels  of  which  passed'  over  him; 
bat,  though  dreadfully  Injured,  be  was  after  a  time  re- 
stored to  health  and  activity,  and  sorvived  till  Feb. 
34, 1850,  when  he  died  of  congestion  of*  the  brain. 
His  writings  are  characterized  by  earnest  religious 
feeling  rather  than  by  power  or  depth  of  thought 
They  are  collected  in  an  edition  pnblisbed  in  1858  (16 
vols.  fcp.  8vo).  See  Birk's  Memoirs  of  Rev.  E.  Bicker- 
tleth  (New  York,  1851, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Eng.  C>tf/op.  s.  v. 

Bidding  Prayer.  One  of  the  offices  of  deacons 
in  the  early  Church  was  to  direct  the  people  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  public  devotions.  They  were  accustom- 
ed to  ase  certain  forms  of  wcnrds,  to  give  notice  when 
each  part  of  the  service  began,  and  to  exhort  the  peo- 
ple to  Join  attentively.  This  was  called  the  Greeks 
njpvmtf,  and  by  the  Latins  pnrdieare,  which  means 
performing  the  office  of  a  k^p^  or  praco.  By  some 
«-riteni  the  deacons  are  called  icpoinjpuinc  the  holy 
criers  of  the  Church,  as  those  who  gave  notice  to  the 
church  or  cpngregation  to  pray  and  joui  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  service.  The  form,  *'Let  as  pray,"  re- 
peated before  several  prayers  in  the  English  iitorg}-,  ia 
derived  from  ttiis  ancient  practice  in  the  Chnrch.  Bn^ 
net  gives  the  form  used  Iwfore  the  Reformation  as  fol- 
lows :  After  the  preacbcr  bad  named  and  opened  his 
text,  he  called  on  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers,  and 
told  tliem  for  what  they  should  pray.  Ye  shall  pray, 
says  he,  for  the  king,  the  pope,  etc.  After  thin,  all  the 
petals  said  their  beads  in  a  general  silence ;  and  the 
minister  alao  knelt  down  and  said  his.  They  were 
to  say  a  jMtenioflter,  an  am  waria,  etc,  and  then  tbs 
sermon  proceeded  (Burnet,  But.  of  Btfitrmation,  U, 
20).  Not  only  did  the  deacons  call  tbe  people  to  {way, 
bnt  they  gave  direction  as  to  tbe  particnlars  they  were 
to  pray  for.  In  the  apostolical  conetitntions  we  have 
a  bidding  prayer  for  the  commnnicants,  in  which  are 
spedfled  upward  of  twenty  subjects  for  pr^rer.  1%e 
prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  communion  ser^ 
vice,  and  also  the  litany  of  the  Common  Prayer-Book, 
t>ear  a  close  affinity  to  the  bidding  prayers  in  the  apos- 
tolical constitutions.  The  formulary  which  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  55th  canon,  directs  to  be  used,  is 
called  the  bidda^  pnycri  because  in  it  the  preacher  is 
directed  to  Hd  the  people  to  pray  for  certain  specltied 
oliijects.— ffingham,  (hig,  Ecdts.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xx,  §  10, 
and  bk.  xr,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Procter  oa  Ommm  Prager,  p. 
171 ;  Buck,  T%eoL  IHct.  s.  v. 

Biddla,  JoHV,  one  of  the  first  jveaebers  of  Socbi- 
ianism  Id  England,  and  cruelly  persecuted  on  that  ac- 
count. He  was  bom  at  Wottim,  Gloucestershire,  in 
1615.  In  1641  he  took  the  d^^  of  H.A.  at  Oxford, 
and  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Gloucester.  He  soon  began  to  exhibit  his  Socinian 
bias,  and  was,  in  consequence,  imprisoned  and  exam- 
ined by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  He 
publubed,  in  1647,  Tvxlpe  Arguments,  etc.,  agaiatt  lit 
Deity  of  the  IIoli/  Spirit  (Lond.  4to),  which  was  burned 
by  the  hangman ;  and  in  1618  he  put  forth  a  Cot^hiioa 
of  Faith  conceminff  the  Trinity,  tar  which  he  was  a  sec- 
ond time  Imprisoned,  In  1654  he  issued  a  Brief  Scrip- 
tttre  Catechism  (Lond.  8vo),  wliich  was  answered  liy 
John  Owen  in  his  Vindiciee  EvangelioE,  Cromwell 
banished  hhn,  In  1665,  to  the  Sciily  Islands,  but  after 
three  years  be  was  recalled,  and  become  minister  of 
some  congregation  of  Independents.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  he  was  in  trouble  again,  and  was  a  third 
time  put  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1662.  See  Tonl- 
mm,  Ufe  and  Character  ofBiddle  (Lond.  1789, 12mo). 

Blddolph,  Thomas  T.,  M.A.,  was  bom  in  Wor- 
cestershire, England,  1768,  studied  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  became  minister  of  St.  James's,  Brfst^, 
1798.  He  woe  laborious  as  pastor  and  writer,  and  died 
1838.  Among  his  putilisfaed  works  anPrcuHctd  Em- 
eayeonike  Liturgy  (Lond.  M  "^^  Jl^gflrfo^p^ 
BapHm  aSealoftke  cWn^tLoMnSI^i^)]^ 
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Servumt  (Lond.  1838,  12mo)  -.—TheoUigif  of  the  Patri. 
archt  (Lond.  2  toIb.  8vo). 

Bid'kax  (Hel>.  Bidixir',  "^P^a,  Mcoiding  to  Ge- 
seniiiB,  for  "f[5'1~13i,  ton  of  atabtnng,  i.  e.  tuaaigm;  ac- 
cording to  FQrst,  for  trvant  [i.  e.  inliabkimi] 
o/tbKcitji;  Sept.  BaltKop;  Josepbos,  BaSaKpo^'},  Je- 
hn's  "captain"  (TS^O;  Josephas,  B  ri)c  rpinjc  ftoipac 
t'lyifiuv,  Ani.  ix,  6,  8),  originally  his  fellow-officer  (t 
Kings  ix,  25),  who  completed  the  sentence  on  Jeho- 
ram,  eon  of  Ahab,  casting  his  body  into  the  field  of 
Xaboth  after  J«hn  had  transfixed  him  with  an  anow. 
B.C.  882.  SceJEHD. 

Bldlaok,  Bekjamin,  a  Methodist  preacher  of  the 
Oneida  Conference,  was  bom  in  1759.  Little  is  known 
of  hit  early  life.  He  was  a  soldier  under  Washington, 
and  fooght  at  Boston  and  Yorlctown,  The  date  of  his 
conversion  is  unknown,  bat  be  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1799.  He  was  in  the  efifective  work  fifteen 
yean,  located  foor  yeara,  and  sapenumnated  twenty- 
six  years,  forty-five  in  M.  "  He  was  distingukhcd 
for  eneixy  of  character."  He  died  in  great  peace  at 
Kingston,  Penn.,  1845.— Jfuwlsf  ^  cSnJirmces,  iv, 
60;  Peck,  £arfy  Mtthod'am. 

Biel,  Gabriel,  commonly  called  "the  last  of  the 
schoolmen,"  a  native  of  Spires,  called  also,  from  his 
work  bn  Peter  Lomt>ard,  by  the  name  of  CoUectar,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  theolog)'  in  the  University* 
of  TQbingen.  He  died  in  1495,  leavfaif^  1,  Escpmtio 
merit  Gimont*  Mimmt  copied,  irith  a  fhir  alterattons, 
from  Eggelin  iAnpeliu)  of  Brunawlck  (Tab.  1488) :— 3. 
Sermona  (1499,  fol.,  Brescia,  1588^  4to) 8.  Epiiome 
Scripti  Gtdl.  de  Occam,  et  coUectoHitm  circa  i  v  IVnvt  Sen- 
tmtiartm  in  acadenaa  TiAinpenn  etStiim  (printed  before 
1600,  without  place  or  date,  again  at  B^sle,  1 512).  Biel 
denied  the  abeolnte  aupremaey  of  the  pope,  declared 
that  the  priest's  absolution  does  not  remit  sins,  and  de- 
fended the  Council  of  Basle  as  valid  and  Buthoritative. 
See  Linseninann,  Tub.  Thtot.  Quarterltckrift.  1865,  p. 
196  »q. ;  Gieseler,  Qh.  Hiti.  per.  iii,  div.  v,  ch.  iv,  §  148. 

Bier  (na?3,  tmUah',  a  bed,  as  elsewhere,  2  Sam. 
iii,  31 ;  oopi'tQ,  a  fnnereal  urn,  hence  an  open  coffin  or 
burial-coucA,  Luke  vii,  14).    See  BtuiAu 

Bigamist  or  Digamist  (Biffomtu  or  Digamui),  A 
man  who  had  married  two  wives  in  succession  was  so 
styled  at  one  period  of  the  Church.  It  was  forbidden 
by  the  canons  to  admit  such  a  one  to  holy  orders  (can. 
Ixix,  Carthage,  898).  The  ori^n  of  this  law  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  Paol  to  Ittns,  i,  6.  Cbrv- 
soitom  and  Theodoret  explain  the  passage  as  meaning 
those  who  had  only  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  therefore 
as  directed  against  the  polygamy  of  the  Jews  and 
heathen.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  epistles  of 
Siricius  (ep.  i,  c^.  8)  and  Innocentins  (ep.  x  xii,  adrpif. 
Maccd.  c  1)  that  the  bishops  of  Spain  and  Greece  did 
not  scruple  to  ordain  men  who  had  been  twice  mar- 
rit.<d.  See  Theodoret,  ep.  110,  ad  Dammm;  Bingham, 
Orig.  Ecda.  lib.  ir,  cap  6,  see.  1,  2, 8 ;  I«ndou,  ii,  262. 

Bigamy.  See  Harriaoe. 

Blgelow,  Noah,  a  Mtthodttt  Eidacopnl  minister, 
was  bom  in  Mass.  1788,  converted  18OT;,  entered  the 
New  York  Conference  in  1810,  waa  transferred  to  the 
New  England  Conference  in  1813,  readmitted  to  the 
New  York  Conference  in  1823,  superannuated  1827, 
effective  from  1828  to  1836,  superannuated  till  his 
death  in  Aug.  1850.  In  the  outset  of  his  career  he  en- 
dured great  opposition  from  bis  father  and  relatives, 
but  God  rewarded  his  constancy  with  a  long  and  nse- 
fhl  life.  As  minister  and  prefliding  elder  (into  which 
ofllce  Bishop  M'Kendree  put  him  to  relieve  Elijah,  aft- 
erward  Bishop  Ilcddinj),  he  was  abundant  in  labors 
and  fruit— J/inuto  of  Conftr^nctt,  iv,  445. 

Bigelow,  RuBseL  one  of  the  mo«t  distin^cuished 
and  useful  minioters  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiirch 
in  Ohio.   He  waa  boro  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  in  1793, 


converted  in  Temont  at  nine,  renioved  to  VotfluB^ 
ton,  O.,  in  1812,  and  at  nineteen  received  lieenae  ta 
exltort.  His  first  dreuit  waa  in  Kentucky  in  1814. 
After  filling  with  honor  every  office  in  the  Cborcb  bet 
that  of  bishop,  he  died  in' triumph  at  Colambua,  Oina. 
in '1836.  His  early  education  was  limited  by  his  cir- 
cumstances, but  his  aiqtUcatiMi  in  after  life  nude  large 
amends.  He  was  distinguished  for  iDodestr,  zeal,  and 
courage.  Bis  eloquence  was  of  a  rare  and  cztniardi- 
nary  kind.  Dr.  Thomson  says  of  him,  As  a  pceacb- 
er,  take  hitn  all  in  all,  I  baTe  yet  to  bear  his  equal 
Thousands  ef  souls  will  rise  up  in  judgment  and  call 
htm  blessed,  and  his  name  will  loi^  be  like  piecieof 
ointment  to  the  chnrches."  S^e  Tliomaon,  .fitcy. 
Shttcket',  J/m.o/'eon.ii,404;  Spragoe, ^m. vii, 64a 

Big'tha  (Heb.  B^ria',  ttras,  Gesenins  tUnk* 
perhaps  garden,  oomp.  Biotai  ';  but,  according  v> 
FQrst  IffmAedrl.  a.  r.],  the  first  ayllaUe  ~aa  appears 

to  be  the  Bay-  so  often  met  with  in  Persian  prop^ 
names  [e.  g.  Bagorazus,  Bagoas ;  conip.  also  Bigthas. 
Adagtha],  possildy  connected  with  the  Zend,  frojo 
and  Sanscrit  likagi,  fortune ;  while  the  temuiutioa 
itr*  or  ",r"  for  MP"  may  be  the  -tmvik  likewise  oc- 
curring in  Persian  prop,  names  [e.  g.  Otanes,  Catanes. 
PeUnes],  from  the  Sanscrit  torn,  Zend,  lot,  bodg  er 
lifr;  Sept.  BapoJIi',  but  other  coiHes  [by confosioa  with 
one  of  the  ot^  names]  Ztiffaia&d ;  Volg.  Bogi^\ 
the  fourth  named  of  the  aeven  waxtdu  (D*>Sr"^. 
**chBmberi^ns"),having  charge  of  the  hamn  of  Xox- 
ea  ("Atuuueraa"),  and  commanded  to  bring  in  Tasfati 
to  the  king'a  drinUag^par^  (Bath,  i,  10):    B.C.  4S3. 

Big'than  (Heb.  BigUtm',  3,  on  the  dgnif.  Me 
Biotra;  Eath.  ii,  21;  Sept.  omits;  Tolg.  Bagatkmi 
or  Big'thana  (Heb.  BigOo'iu^  tora?,  prob.  the  fiill 
form :  Gesenius  here  well  comperes  the  Sanscrit  haya- 
dana,fortan6-^t»n ;  Sept.  here  also  omits ;  Vulg,  again 
Bt^cUhan),  the  first  named  of  the  eunuchs  (Autfa.  Vm. 
again  "chamberlains")  in  the  conrt  of  Xerxes  (Ahas- 
uerus)  "who  kept  the  door"  (marg.  "threshold,"  Sept 
apxiavHarofiXaKcc) ',  he  conspired  with  Teresh,  one 
of  his  coa4j»tor8,  against  the  king's  life.  Tbe  cob. 
spiracy  was  detected  by  'Hordecai,  and  tbe  calprits 
bnng.  B.C.  479.  Prideaux  (Conn,  i,  868)  siippaw« 
that  these  officers  had  been  partially  supereeded  hy 
the  degradation  of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by  tb« 
murder  of  Ahasuerus.  This  suggeftion  falls  in  «iiti 
that  of  the  Chaldee  \-ersion  and  of  the  Sept.  (which  id 
Eeth.  ii,  21  interpolates  tbe  words  iXmriiBtiaaa'  ot  ?ro 
tvvovxoi  TOW  ^am\twz  .  ...  on  ■wpoi)T(9>}  MaoP«- 
XnToc).  This  person  may  be  the  same  as  the  fbregoing. 

Blg'vai  (Heb.  Bigvay',  ""ja,  perhaps  from  Chrfd. 
''itaa,  hu^Ktadman;  comp.  Pers.  and  S^-r.  hagk,  a  gai^ 
den ;  or  i.  q.  Pers.  Mayaio^,  Herod,  iii,  128 ;  accordia^ 
to  Bohlen,  from  Sanscrit  hagi,  Aappf;  according  to 
FOrst,  for  ^1Jl"B='»ift"a,  mm  oftix  notiiM,  L  q.  fift- 
een; Sept.  Bayovai,  Boyovi,  Bayimdtf  Boyotta,  and 
Bayot),  the  head  of  one  of  the  fiiinilies  of  Isnwlttrs 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel,  B.C.  536 
(Ezra  ii,  2;  Neb.  vii,  7),  with  a  lai^  number  of  hit> 
retainers  (computed  at  2056  in  Ezra  ii,  14,  and  2067  in 
Neb.  vii,  19),  besides  72  males  subsequentlv  under  Ezra 
(viii,  14),  B.C.  459.  He  (if  tbe  same)  subscribed  tk 
covenant  with  Nehemtah  (x.  16).    B.C.  410; 

Bikktuah;  Bikkurim.  SeeHisasA. 
BUcrah.   See  Fio;  Caxbl. 

Bll'dad  (Heb.  Sildadr,  tAz,  aocordlng  to  Ge> 
senius,  for  Tn*^^  ttm  of  contrntiom,  L  e.  ^mvnbmi; 
according  to'i'Orst,  for  Tist'^a,  Bft-A<tad,  but  im 
likely ;  Sept  BaXcaf).  "  t^"  Shuhite,"  one  of  tb» 
friends  of  Job,  and  the  second  of  bis  opponents  in  tltc 
disputation  (Job  ii,  11 ;  viii.  1 ;  xviii,  I ;  xxv,  1)  Tl»e 
Shuah  of  wbichii^Bi&P^n^wBOibtkthe  prince  or 
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nrfarcb  (6  Zmtxiimr  rvpawoc)  was  probably  tbe  dis- 
^  assigned  to  Shuah,  the  sixth  son  of  Abraham  by 
■tnnhy  snd  called  by  his  name  (Gen.  xxv,  2).  This 
apparently  in  Arabia  Petnea,  if  Shuah  settled  in 
3  sAme  quarter  as  his  brothers,  of  which  tbere  can 

little  doubt ;  and  to  this  region  we  are  to  refer  the 
Evn  and  district  to  which  be  gave  his  oame,  and  in 
ticli  Bildxd  was  donbdess  a  person  of  Gonseqnence, 
not  the  chief. — KItto,  s.  v.    See  Shdah. 

IBfldad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  controver- 
1.1  scenes  m  the  Book  of  Job.  HefbUoirsinthetrun 
Kliphaz,  l>tit  irith  more  violent  declamation,  less 
-(2:anaeDt,  and  keener  invective  ( Wemyss,  Job  and  kia 
t»><e«,  p.  111).  His  address  is  abrupt  ami  tintender, 
id  in  hU  Tvry  first  speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the 
>ath  of  Job's  children  to  tbdr  own  transgressions, 
id  loudly  calls  on  Job  to  repent  of  bis  supposed 
rimes.  His  second  speech  (xviii)  merely  recapitu> 
Ltes  his  former  assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities 
r  tlie  wicked.  On  this  occasion  he  implies,  without 
^pressing,  Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend 
>  exhort  him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech 
icxv),  nnabla  to  refttte  the  BuflTerer's  ailments,  he 
akcs  refuge  In  irrelevant  dogmatistn  on  Ood's  glor^- 
nd  nmn's  nothingness;  in  reply  to  which  Job  justly 
eprovea  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argnment  and  fail- 
re  In  cliaritable  forbearance  (Ewald,  Dag  Buck  fjob). 
—Smith,  s.  V.    See  Job. 

BU'Sam  (Heb.  Si^om',  same  name  as  Ba- 

-inm  v.];  Sept.  'Upj3\dov  v.  r.  'l^nn;i;  Vulg. 
yf$aianiX  a  town  in  the  western  half  of  the  tribe  of 
[fanasseb,  na^ned  in  1  Chron.  vi,  20  as  being  given 
witb  Its  "  snburbs")  to  the  Kehathites.  In  the  lists 
a  Josh,  xvii  and  xxl  this  name  does  not  qipear,  bht 
BI.KAX  (q.v.)  and  GATR-Biioioir  an  snbatitutad  for 
t,  tbe  ftwmer  by  an  easy  dianga  of  letter^  the  latter 
mcertain.  Compare,  also,  the  Belahok  (fitXa/iuf} 
»f  Judith  Tiii,8. 

BU'gali  (Heb.  Sagah',  m^a,  prob.  eiUar/W,  bat 
iceording  to  Fant,firgl-iomt  ^pL  BiXyoc  and  BaX- 
Y<icyi  ^<  mim  of  two  priests. 

X.  The  bead  of  the  fifteenth  sacerdotal  course  for 
:be  temple  service,  as  arranged  1^  David  (1  Cbron. 
jcxiv,  M).    B.C.  1048. 

2.  A  prieat  who  returned  ftom  Babylon  with  Ze- 
rublwbel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii,  6, 18),  B.C.  586 ;  per- 
liaps  the  same  as  the  Biloai  of  Neb.  x,  8. 

Bil'sai  (Heb.  Biigag',  'S>V3<  pn>b.  same  si^nif.  as 
BUffiihf  Sept.  EfXyot),  one  of  the  priests  that  sealed 
the  covenant  after  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  B.C. 
110  (Neh.  X,  8);  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  BiLOAB  2. 

BUIiail  (Heb.  BUhnh',  nnVa./a&erifij,  i.  e.  perfi. 
hfighfvl),  the  name  of  a  woman  and  of  a  place.  . 

1.  (Sept.  BaAXu.)  The  handmaid  (Gen.  xxix,  29) 
whom  the  childless  Rachel  bestowed  as  a  concubine 
ai>oQ  her  busltand  Jacob,  that  through  her  she  might 
have  children.  B.C.  1917.  Bilhah  thus  became  the 
mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx,  3-8-;  xxxv, 
•ih  ;  xlvi,  25;  1  Chron.  vii,  18).  Her  stepson  Beuben 
afterward  lay  with  ber  (Gen.  xxxv,  22),  B.C.  cir.  1890, 
.Hid  thus  incurred  his  father's  dying  reproof  (Gen. 
slijs,  4). 

2.  (Sept.  BoXfln.)  A  place  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  29),  oalled  Balah  (q.  v.)  in 
Joi*b.  xix,  8 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  which  is 
called  Baalah  in  Jo^h.  xv,  29. 

Bil'han  (Heb.  fiOan',  in^A;  Sept.  BoXoa/i.Ba- 
\aav\  BtUaan,  Balan;  the  some  root  [n^9,  to  fail] 
as  Silhfih,  Gen.  xxx,  3,  etc.  The  final  *  is  evidently 
a  Horite  termination,  a»  in  Znavan,  Akan,  Disban, 
Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan,  Eshban,  etc.,  but  ia  also 
found  in  Heb.  names). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Eter,  bod  of  3eir,  dwell- 


ing in  Hbnnt  Selr,  In  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi, 

27;  1  Chron.  i,  42).    B.C.  dr.  1963. 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael,  and  father  of  seven 
sons  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).  B.C.  ante  1058.  It  does  not 
appear  clearly  from  which  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
Jediael  was  descended,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Oen. 
xlvi,  21,  or  Num.  xxvl.  But  as  he  was  the  bther  of 
Ehud  (1  Chr.  vU,  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  fh»n  1  Chr. 
viii,  8,  6,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Belo,  Jediael,  and  con- 
sequently Bilhan,  were  probably  Belaites.  The  occur- 
rence of  Bilhan  as  well  as  Be  la  in  tlte  tribe  of  Benja- 
min— naaiea  both  imported  from  Edom — is  remark- 
i  able. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  BBHJAHnr. 

I  BiU  ("ipD,  se'pfer,  /3(j8Xiov),  any  thing  written, 
I  and  nsualty  rendered  book.  The  passage  in  Job  xxxi, 
85,  "  Ob !  that  one  would  hear  me !  .  .  . ,  ttiat  mine 
adversary  had  written  a  book,"  would  be  mora  prop- 
erly rendered,  "  that  mine  adversary  had  given  me  a 
written  accusation,"  or,  in  modem  phraseology,  "a 
bill  of  indictment."  In  other  places  we  bave  the 
word  ^'UIl,"  as  **U11  of  divorcement"  (Dent,  xxhr, 
1,  3;  Isa.  1, 1;  Jer.  Ui,  8;  Matt,  xix,  7;  Hark  x,  4) 
[see  Divorce],  and  in  Jer.  XNxii,  10-16,  44;  "  the  ev- 
idence," or,  as  in  the  margin,  "  the  book,"  which  tbere 
implies  a  legal  conveyance  of  landed  property. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  ypaftfia  (properly 
a  written  mark)  is  translated  "  bill"  in  the  parable  of 
the  ut^art  steward  (Luke  xvl,  6,  7).  Here,  too,  a  le- 
gal instrument  is  meant,  as  the  lord's  "debtors"  are 
presumed  to  have  been  tenanti  who  paid  their  rents  in 
kind.  The  steward,  it  would  appear,  sought  their 
\  good-will,  not  merely  \sy  lowering  the  existing  cbiim 
for  the  year,  but  by  granting  a  new  contract,  under 
which  the  tenants  were  permanently  to  pay  lees  than- 
they  had  prerionsty  done.  He  directed  the  tenants  to 
write  out  the  contracts,  but  doubtless  gave  them  valid- 
it}'  by  signing  them  himself.  This,  like  the  Hebrew 
term,  signifies  a  "letter"  or  written  communication 
(1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  2  Ein^  v,  5 ;  X,  1 ;  xix,  14  ;  xx,  12 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  17 ;  Esther  i,  22 ;  ill,  18 ;  viii,  6,  etc ; 
Acts  xxviii,  21  j  Gal.  vi,  U). 

Billicau  (BiLLicAsus  or  Fillicaiids),Trbobald, 
was  bom  at  Billigbeim  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centur)'.  His  real  name  was  Gerlach,  but  he  took  his 
surname  ftam  bis  birthplace.  He  passed  A.B.  at 
Heidelberg,  1512.  In  1618  (April  2€)  Luther  disputed 
in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinians  at  Heidelberg  with 
several Romisb orators.  Billicanatteaded.withBrentz 
(q.  V.)  and  Schnepf,  and  was  so  impressed  by  Lutber 
that  he  at  once  joined  his  side  of  the  controversy.  Hla 
lectures  in  the  universIQ*,  as  well  as  those  of  Brentz, 
found  great  favor  with  the  students,  but  an  inquiry 
into  his  teaching  was  soon  ordered  by  the  authorities. 
He  left  Htidelberg  In  1522  for  Well,  and  was  driven 
from  thence  to  NfMlingen,  where  he  remdned  as  pas- 
tor tili  1035. .  His  preaching  was  very  useful  to  the 
Keformation.  In  the  controversy  alwnt  the  Eucharist 
be  sided  with  Lntber  against  Zniagle.  In  1585  he  re- 
turned to  Heidelberg,  where  be  was  allowed  to  lecture 
on  the  Dtcrebdt  and  the  Jv/ndale  till  1544,  when  he 
was  driven,  away  from  the  university,  and  Imprisoned 
for  a  time  at  I^berg;  His  lart  jean  wen  spent  as 
Professor  of  Rhrtoric  at  Marijoig,  and  be  died  tlien 
August  8th,  1664.— Hmog,  Beat-OKyUop.  ii,  288. 

Billroth,  JoHAKJi  GvsTAT  Triedricr,  a  German 
theoli^n,  was  ban  in  1808  at  Labecfc,  became  In 
18.S4  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in 
1836.  He  wrote,  among  others,  the  following  works : 
Be^rage  atr  tmanuehnjtlichm  Kritik  der  hfrrachenden 
Thfologie  (Leipz.  181S) ;  Commentar  zn  dim  Briefen  dea 
ApoeteU  Prmim  an  d!e  Koriwthier  (Leipz.  1888);  Vor~ 
Uwangen  Hber  Jtfligioaaphilo$''jAie,  published  after  bis 
death  by  Efdutann  (Leipz.  1^). 

Bilnejr,  Thomas,  one  of  the  English  reformers  and 
mart^TB.  waabocn  at  Norfb|j^g^h^^l6g,n,^5g4,ted 
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St  Cambridge.   From  his  boyhooi]  he  was  remarkable 

for  bis  pious  bent,  and  lio  sought  Aid  in  the  way  of  ho- 
liness from  his  confossor  and  other  priests  in  th«  Rom- 
ish Church.  But  he  sought  in  rain  until,  by  reading 
the  K.  T.  in  the  translation  of  Erasmns,  be  was  delir- 
«red  from  the  errors  of  popery  and  the  bondage  of  sin ; 
and,  leaving  the  study  of  human  law,  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  divini^.  He  soon  began  to 
preach,  and  his  ministry  waa  wonderfully  sncceeefiil. 
Many  gownsmen,  among  whom  was  Latimer,  were  led 
by  his  instrumentality  to  the  ijaviour.  He  continued 
his  labors  with  great  effect  until  Wolsey,  alarmed  by 
his  sacceas,  arrested  him,  Nov.  26, 1527,  and  brought 
hira  to  trial  for  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 
After  four  appeorjinces  before  bis  judges,  his  firmness 
was  overcome  rather  by  the  persuasions  of  his  Mends 
than  from  conviction,  and  he  signed  a  recantation,  De- 
cemiwr  7, 1&29,  After  this  he  returned  to  Cambridge ; 
but  the  consideration  of  wliat  be  had  done  brought  him 
to  the  brink  of  despair.  Being  restored,  however,  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  peace  of  conscience,  ho  resolved  to 
give  op  his  life  in  defence  of  the  truth  ho  had  sinfully 
abjured.  ,  Acrordini^y,  in  1581,  he  went  into  Norfollc, 
and  there  preached  the  Gospel,  at  fin«t  privately  and  in 
booses,  afterward  openly  In  the  licMs,  bewailing  his 
former  recantaUon,  and  begging  all  men  to  take  warn- 
ing by  him,  and  nerer  to  tnat  the  coimtdt  of  Jriends,  to 
called,  when  their  parpote  it  to  draw  them  from  the  true 
rdigion.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  Drs.  Call  and 
Stokes  were  sent  to  persoade  him  again  to  recant ;  bat 
the  former  of  these  divines,  by  Bilney's  doctrine  and 
conduct,  was  greatly  drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Finding  him  inflexible,  hla  Judges  condemned 
him  to  be  burned.  At  the  stake  he  rivalled  the  no- 
blest martyrs  of  antiquity  in  courage  and  constancy. 
His  friend  Dr.  Warner,  who  had  accompanied  him,  in 
taking  his  last  leave  of  his  beloved  friend,  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  could  say  but  little  for  his  tears.  Bil- 
ney  accosted  blm  with  a  heavenly  smile,  thanked  htm 
kindly  for  all  bis  attention^  and,  bending  toward  him, 
whispered,  in  a  low  voice,  his  farewell  words,  of  which 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  convey  more  of  love  to 
bis  fViend  or  fidthfblness  to  his  Master:  "Patce  gre- 
gem  tvum,  pixe  gregem  tmm :  ut  cum  venerit  Dommm, 
tnpniMif  te  m  faeirntefn :  Feed  ymr  fixk,  feed  your 
fiodt;  that  Ike  Lord,  when  he  comelh,  may  find  ym  to 
doing."  The  fagots  were  then  applied,  and  the  body 
of  the  dying  mar^was  consumed  to  ashes,  A.D.  1531, 
—  Middloton,  Evang.  Biog.;  Fox,  Booh  of  Marlyrt; 
Burnet,  ffitt.  of  Seformatum^  i,  58,  268;  CoOier,  EeeL 
Hut.  of  Etylmd,  p.  70,  184 ;  Hook,  £ccL  Biog.  ii,  406. 

BU'Bliail  (Heb.  Bilthaa',  mm  n/the  ftm^, 

i.  e.  eloquent;  Sefrt.  BaXaadv  and  BaXoav),  a  man  of 
rank  who  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivi^  with 
Zenibbabel  (Ezra  ii,  2;  Neb.  vii,  7).   B.C.  636. 

BllflOn,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  of 
Gemun  descent,  but  was  bom  at  Wincheiiter  in  1647. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  was  elected  in 
1565  to  New  College,  of  which  he  afterward  became 
warden.  In  1585  he  published  his  Tnu  Difference  Ae- 
tween  Christian  Subjectiom  and  tmekritHm  BtbeUien; 
and  in  1598,  his  Perpetual  Govmmemt  of  Chriit  hit 
ChunA  (reprinted  O.tford,  1842,  8vo).  Ue  was  ele- 
vated to  the  see  of  Worcester  In  1696,  and  transferred 
to  that  of  Winchester  Hay  18th,  1597,  when  he  was 
made  a  privy  councillor.  His  most  celebrated  work 
ia  bis  Surtieg  of  the  Svfferingt  of  Christ  for  the  Bedemp- 
tio*  of  Man,  and  of  hit  Descent  into  Sett  for  our  Delirer- 
ance  (Lond.  1604,  foLX  which  is  a  learned  work  against 
Calvin  and  the  Puritans.  To  him,  in  conj unction 
with  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  was  Intrusted  the  care  of  re- 
vising tho  new  translation  of  the  Bible  made  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  He  attended  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  and  was  one  of  tbe  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  pren^tives  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  person 
of  great  learning,  and  specially  well  read  in  the 


'  thers  and  seborfnen.   He  died  June  It,  161&  Bb 

Perpetual  Gonrmnent  is  considered  by  High  Chnn^ 
I  men  as  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  apoi>tolinl  suc- 
cession ever  published. — Hook,  Eed.  Biog,  li,  43& 
j  Bim'hal  (Heb.  Bankal',  ^TTSS^  mm  ^aremmdmem, 
'  i.  e.  circutmieed ;  Sept.  Bo/uivA^  a  mm  of  Japbktaad 
I  great-great^graDdaon  of  Adier  ^  Chroo.  vii,  Kl),  B.C. 
I  cir.  1658. 

Bind  (represented  by  nnmeroos  Hab.  words).  Te 
bind  and  to  hve  (ciut  and  XtW)  are  figurative  ejqwes. 

I  sions,  used  as  synonymous  with  command  and forHd; 

'  they  are  also  taken  forcow^emmfi^and  ab»oieimg  ^)LtSL 
xvl,  19).  Binding  and  loosing,  in  the  language  of  thr 
Jews,  expressed  permitting  or  forbidding,  or  jodiciBUT 

\  declaring  anythingto  be  permitted  or  forbidden  (couip. 

I  John  XX,  28 ;  xvl,  13).  In  tbe  adroissiOD  of  their  doc- 
tors to  interpret  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  they  put  a 

I  key  and  a  table-book  into  their  hands,  with  theae  words ; 

i  "  Receive  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,"  to  wUcb 

.  there  seems  to  be  an  aUnrioa  in  Luke  xi,  52.  (Set 
Lightfoot,  //or.  BA.  In  loc.)   So  Chriat  aays,   I  aa 

I  not  come  to  destroy,"  to  unlooee  or  dissolve, tbe  law. 

,  but  to  fulfil  it,"  that  is,  to  confirm  and  establuAi  k 
(Matt.  V,  17).    The  expression  "  to  bind  the  law  opoe 

I  one's  hand  for  a  sign,"  etc.,  is  figurative,  and  implin 

I  an  acquaintance  with  it,  and  a  constant  regard  to  it; 

'  precepts ;  but  the  Jews  construed  the  phrase  literally. 

;  and  bound  parts  of  tbe  law  about  their  wrists ;  hence 

!  the  custom  Swearing  phylacteries.   Bolls  tr  vdltunn 

<  of  writing  were  tied  op;  hence  the  expreaaioo  in  lu. 

i  Till,  16.    Sae  PBTt.ACTEBT. 

'  Bln'eft  (Heb.  BM  and  Bimah',  it$^a  and  nr;3 
[the  latter  in  tbe  first  occnmnce],  aoeording  to  iii- 
monls,  by  transpodtlon  for  n;33,  a  guthims  forth,  i.  e. 
fountain ;  according  to  Fiirst,  fat  TX^f\^  mm  eftt- 
tipatim,  \.  e,  tcatterer ;  Sept.  Btumi  v.  t.  BaMi),  « 
Benjamite,  son  of  Moza  and  fiither  of  Kapha,  of  the 
descendants  of  King  Saul  (1  Chron.  vfii,  87;  ix, 
B.C.  cir.  860. 

Bingham,  Joseph,  one  of  the  tnort  learned  ud 
laborious  divines  die  Church  of  England  has  em 
produced,  was  bom  in  1668  at  Wakefield,  hi  Yori- 
shire.    He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fsUcM 
of  Unlven>ity  College,  where  he  bad  for  his  papil 
Potter,  who  afterward  was  archbishop  of  CanterboiT. 
When  called  upon  to  preach  before  tbe  nniveiri^. 
he  cboee  for  the  snl^ect  of  Us  sermon  the  znytte- 
ry  of  the  Trinity,  and  some  expreeaions  which  wcrr 
I  thought  to  be  heretical  raised  a  great  storm,  which 
'  eventually  Indticed  him  to  quit  tbe  nnivwsitT.  Hf 
received  the  rectory  of  Havant,  in  Ham|«9hire,  and 
died  in  1728,  the  victim  of  excessive  toil  in  pursaiag 
'  his  Uterary  labors,  which,  owing  to  his  large  hmOj 
I  and  narrow  income,  were  necessary  to  him  mppait 
'  In  1708  he  published  the  first  volume  of  Us  eel^svtr^ 
'  work,  Originea  Ecdesiattlea,  or  Antiqmtie*  of  (he  Cira- 
tian  Church,  which  was  completed  in  e^ht  vols-  8vt>. 
the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1722.    He  w«»enipi^- 
ed  In  correcting  and  amending  this  work  at  hb  dcadL 
which  amended  edition  was  afterward  oontsined  ia  ^ 
collection  of  Ids  works  pnUIsbed  at  London  m  tn 
vols,  fol.,  1726.     His  Oriipitn  was  translated  ia» 
Latin  by  J,  H.  Giicbow,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by 
J.  F.  Buddeus,  and  printed  at  Halle  In  17S4-SiS  aoi 
'  again  in  1761-61  (10  vols.  4to).    This  great  woii  b  • 
perfect  repertory  of  facts  in  ecclenastical  archcotogj-  | 
and  has  not  been  superseded  or  even  apfooecbed  io  , 
its  own  line  by  ai^  book  since  produced.    lu  Ei^ 
Cfanrcb  views  make  it  TwyaeofpUble  to  the  KominifL*. 
who  have  printed  a  rmmd  German  tnuwiation  of  i 
for  their  own  use  (Augsburg,  1788-96, 4  vols.  fire).  A 
V9Ty  convenient  and  cheap  edition  of  Bin^iara  for  tbt 
use  of  students  was  published  in  London  m 
(Bohn,  2  vols,  royal  8vo).    The  best  complet*  editwr. 
is  that  of  I^tm^^(J(^K;4  which  giw 
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e  citations  in  iFall  from  tbe  originals,  together  witb  a 
To  of  tbe  author.  See  Abchjiolooy, 
BlnixiB  (comnqonly  Bim),  Sbvbrin,  bom  in  Jo- 
sn,  was  a  canon  and  profesBor  of  theology  at  Cologne, 
here  he  died  in  1641.  He  is  known  bis  "  Collec- 
on  of  Councils,"  CoHeiBa  (hneraUa  et  Provincia&t 
TO-tsa  ee  LaSaa  (Cologne,  4  vols,  fill.,  1606  ;  9  vols., 
518  ;  10  toIb.,  Paris,  1636).  The  notes  appended  to 
are  taken  from  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  Soarez, 
nd  aiFe  strongly  imbued  with  the  ultramontane  views 
r  those  writers.  Usher,  in  his  Antiq.  Brit.,  calls 
im  C^oniaminatoT  Coneiliorum,  ftom  tbe  fact  of  bis  per- 
littin^  liimself  to  muke  alterations,  which  ba  calls 
Orredwm,  in  many  places  of  tbe  old  councils,  after  his 
•wn  fancy,  without  any  attention  to  the  KISS.  His 
ollections  are  to  a  targe  extent  superseded  by  those 
f  L«bbe  and  others.— Bki;.  Univ.  iv,  501.   See  Cou»- 

Bin'ziid  (Heb.  Bimu'if,  "^asa,  a  btdldit^),  a  fre- 
laent  name  after  the  exile.    See  also  Bunni. 

1.  (Sept.  Bavovt.)  Tbe  head  of  one  of  the  families 
>t  Isruelites,  wltose  followers  to  the  number  of  648  re- 
-umed  firom  Babylon  (Kefa.  vii,  15).  In  Ezra  U,  10  he 
a  called  Bjun  (q.  v.),  and  bis  retainers  are  numbered 
It  642. 

2.  (Sept.  Bavi,  Bavaiov,  and  Bavovt.)  A  Levite, 
Hon  of  Henadad,  who  returned  with  Zenibbabel  from 
Babylon,  B.C.  536  (Neh.  xii,  8) ;  he  also  (if  the  same) 
[LSBieted  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  446 
^Xeh.  iii,  2i\  and  joined  in  the  reli}pous  covenant, 
B.C.410  (Neh.  x,9). 

3.  (Sept.  Bavata.')  The  father  of  the  Levite  Koa- 
(Uah,  -who  was  one  of  those  that  asristed  in  weighing 
the  silver  and  gold  desired  tar  the  divine  service  on 
th«  reMoration  ttom  Babylon  (Ezra  viil,  88).  B.C. 
460. 

4.  (Sept.  Bavotlt.)  One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Pahatb- 
moab,  who  put  awar  hie  Gentile  wife  on  tbe  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra'x,  30).    B.C.  458. 

5.  Another  Israelite,  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bani, 
who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  38).    B.C.  468. 

B interim,  Amton  Joseph,  a  very  prolific  Soman 
Catholic  writer,  was  bom  at  DQsseldor^  entered  the 
order  of  Franciscans  in  1796,  and  became  in  1805  pas- 
tor at  Bilk,  a  snburb  of  DosseMorf,  which  office  be  re- 
tained nntil  his  death  In  1866.  In  1838  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months*  Imprisonment  for  having  cen- 
sored in  his  sermons  the  Proesian  law  respecting  mix- 
ed ntorri^es.  The  most  important  of  his  numerous 
works  is  Bie  Torfu^lichtten  Detdaoerdiffkeilen  der  cAruf. 
lich-katkoHtchtn'Kirche  (Mentz,  1621-33, 7  vols.),  an  en- 
larged tranalation  of  Pellicia's  work  on  Christian  an- 
tiquities. SeeABCB^LOOT.  Ammgbisotlierworks 
are  a  faistoty  of  all  the  German  con  noils  (Gadw^  der 
dmttdun  Natim^  Pmeitaiat-,  wd  BUkxaiaumcSien, 
H£entz,  1885^8,  7  vols.),  and  a  history  of  the  archdio- 
cese of  Cologne. 

Biothauatl  See  Biathaitati. 
Birch,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Ixindon  Nov. 
2Sd,  1706,  of  Quaker  parents,  For  several  years  be 
acted  as  usher  in  different  schools,  and  pursued  bis 
studies  asddoously.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1780, 
priest  in  1781,  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  without  having  at- 
tended nther  of  tbe  aniversitiea.  He  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  tbe  patronage  of  Lnd-cfaancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  early  in 
life.  In  1734  he  became  ricar  of  Ulting,  in  Essex ; 
rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Tendon,  1746 ;  rector  of  Dep- 
den,  Essex,  1761.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a  fallow  of 
the  Rc^al  Sode^,  and  in  1753  be  became  one  of  its 
eetaeCariea.  In  1768  tlwUniverriQ- of  Aberdeen  made 
him  D.D.  Dr.  Knb  was  indefiitigalile  in  literary 
pnrshits.  The  first  work  of  importance  in  which  be 
was  engaged  was  the  Gaterat  BicHontay,  HitUmcal  and 
CriHeal,  to  which  he  was  assisted  by  Lockman,  Ber- 


nard, Sale,  and  others  (10  rob.  fol.  1734-1741).  Jt  in* 
eluded  a  new  translation  of  Bayle,  besides  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  flresh  matter.  In  1748  he  published  TkuHoe'g 
State  Papers  (7  vols.  fol.).  He  published  IA>a  of 
Abp.  TSUotaon  and  cAs  Hon.  Sab.  BoyU  in  a  separate 
fbrm,  and  edited  new  editions  of  their  vorks.  He  also 
published  and  edited  a  number  of  works  in  biography 
and  general  history.  His  biographer  remarks  that 
Dr.  Birch's  habit  of  early  rising  alone  enabled  him  to 
get  through  so  much  work.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  bis  borse,  between  London  and  Hampste&d,  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1766.  The  "General  Dictionary"  Is  still  a 
very  valuable  and  useful  work.  It  has  been  of  great 
service  in  tbe  compilation  of  this  "CyclopMUa," — 
Jones,  CArw&m  Bii^rafl^\  &ig.  Cgetopm^ 

Bird.  Birds  may  be  defined  ovipaious  vertabnitad 
animids,  organised  fbr  flight.  The  common  Heb. 
name  "^"iBX,  If^par',  Spvtw,  is  used  of  small  Urds 
generally,  and  of  the  sparrow  In  particular  (as  it  Is 
rendered  In  Psa.  di,  7);  C]'i9,  apH,  irtruvAv  or  imiv6v, 
of  fluent  occurrence,  nanally  translated  "fowl," 
properly  means  flyer;  S^?,  o'yA,  a  bird  of  prey 
('AETO'2,  an eagU\  rendered  "  fowls"  in  Gen.  xv,  11 ; 
Jobxxviii,?;  and Isa.  xviii, 6 ;  in  Jer. xii, 9,  "birds;" 
and  in  Isa,  xlvi,  11,  and  Ezek.  xxxix,  4,  "nnwnotu" 
birds,  harhurim',  denptee  fiitted  gallina- 

cea;  it  occurs  only  in  1  Kings  iv,  23  [v,  8],  and  Is 
there  translated  "foirls,"  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  domestic  fowls  are  mentioned  in  any  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  See  Cock.  Gesenlus  api^ieB  tlie 
word  to  geese.   See  Fowl;  FuDOLDia. 

In  the  Hos^c  law  birds  were  distipguisbed  as  clean 
and  unclean :  the  first  being  allowed  for  the  table,  be- 
cause they  fed  on  grain,  seeds,  and  v^etables ;  and 
the  second  forbidden,  becanse  tiiey  subsisted  on  fiesh 
and  carrion.  Clean  birds  were  offered  in  sacrifice 
on  many  occasions  (Lev.  i,  14-17 }  v,  7-10 ;  xiv,  4-7). 
Tbe  birds  most  ancientiy  used  in  sacrifice  were,  it 
seems,  turtle-deves  and  pigeons,  Bbds^  however, 
were  not  ordinarily  deemed  valuable  enough  for  Jew- 
ish sacrifices ;  but  the  substitution  of  turtloKloves  and 
pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor,  and  in  tbe  sacrifice 
for  purification.  The  way  of  offering  them  is  detailed 
in  \jav.  i,  16-17,  and  v,  8;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  practice  of  not  dividing  them,  which  was  the 
case  in  other  victims,  was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv, 
10).  See  Haibaugh.fifrdi  o/Me  BibU  0nill.l8&4); 
Anon.  mrd$  mn^ened  m  lAe  Bible  (Loud.  1868). 

Tbe  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been  men- 
tioned by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon's  Monaeteriet 
of  the  Levant,  and  in  Stanley *s  Sinm  and  Palestine,  this 
abundance  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter  in  connection  with 
his  illustration  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  (MatL  xiii, 
4).  (Comp.  RosenmQllcr,  Morgenl.  v,  59.)  They  are 
often  represented  on  the  Egj'ptian  monuments  (nee 
Willtinson's  Ane.  Eg.  i,  281,  232,  abridgm.,  where  flg- 
nres  are  given  of  many  of  them).  The  following  is  a 
list  of  all  the  birds  (including  the  hat,  but  excluding 
all  insects)  named  in  Scripture,  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  their  true  English  names  (so  Car  as  can  be 
judged  of  their  identity),  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
term  in  italics  (s6e  Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  on  Lev.  I.  c.) : 


Ci-aAN. 
Cock,  Atektor. 
lYoJutk. 

Hen,  Omi*. 
PearoekixD,  TukUgim, 
PnaUT,  Barburin. 
QiuU,  S^v. 

DOUHTVUL. 

aiorfc,  CkatidaA.  i 


Umclkaw, 
Dat,  AVaUf^  (antnuD. 
B(ttCTit(n,  KinML 
Cormorant,  Shalti, 
Crane  YtnulMph. 

rXeaher\  (general 

Eagle  H'"* 


AndyaA  <r  Psa-eaiM* 
|./^«  (?  ositfragax 

OuU{?),  SftocftapA. 

f  XeU  (general  tenaX 
I  Ajiah  (IMoott)^ 
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Ltpwing,  DukiphaK 
Night-hawk  <?),  7\ieltmaa, 

i  Y<Un  (mule). 
Oitrich-c  yaanak  {fenuloX 

{lUnanahii). 


Pelicui 


(Kaath. 
I  Vulture,  Itaeham. 


Birds  m  mentioned  «a  articles  of  food  la  Dent,  xiv, 
11,  SIO,  the  intermediate  verses  contuning  a  list  of  un- 
clean Urdi,  which  were  not  to  be  esten.  There  is  a 
sintilar  list  in  Lev.  zi,  13-19.  Froni  Job  vi,  6 ;  Luke 
xi,  12,  we  find  tfast  the  eggs  of  birds  were  also  eaten. 
Quails  and  pigeone  are  edible  birds  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T.  Our  Saviour's  mention  of  the  hen  gatliering  her 
chickens  under  her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic 
Anrl  was  known  in  tVlestioe,  The  art  of  snaring  wild 
birds  is  referred  to  lo  cxxlv,  7 ;  Prov.  i,  17 ;  vii, 
28;  AmoB  ill,  6;  Hot.  v,  1;  vii,  12.  See  Fowlimo. 
The  cage  taW  of  birds  la  Jer.  27,  was  a  trap  io  which 
decoy-birda  were  placed  to  entice  others,  and  Aimish- 
ed  with  a  trap-door  which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowl- 
er watching  at  a  distance.  See  Cage.  This  practice 
is  mentioned  is  Ecclns.  xl,  30  (ir/p^cJC  9r}pivTi)c  Iv 
mproXXy :  coin  p.  Arist.  Hiit.  Anim.  ix,  8).  In  Dcut. 
xxii,  6,  It  Is  commanded  that  an  Israelite,  finding  a 
Urd's  neat  In  fals  path,  might  take  the  young  or  the 
eggs,  but  must  let  the  ben-blrd  go.  By  thta  means 
tlie  extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  agaioHt 
(comp.  Pbocy).  Carm.  p.  80  sq.).  The  nests  of  birds 
were  readily  allowed  by  the  Orientals  to  remain  In 
their  temples  and  sanctuaries,  as  though  they  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  God  (comp. 
Herod,  i,  159 ;  £lian,  V.  H.  v,  17).  There  is  probably 
an  allusion  to  this  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  8.  See  Xest.  The 
seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are  noticed  in 
.ler.  viii,  7.  Birds  of  song  are  mentioned  in  Psa.  civ, 
12 ;  Eccl.  xii,  4.    See  Zooloot. 

Birdseye,  Nathax,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  Aur.  19, 1714,  graduated 
lit  Yale  1736,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wcat 
Haven  1742.  He  resigned  June,  1758,  and  retired 
to  a  farm  in  the  town,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
lift.  Once,  after  he  was  a  hyndred  years  old,  he  con- 
ducted devotional  services  in  the  church.  He  died 
Jan.  28, 1818.— Spragaa,  Amali^  i,  436. 

Bire£.   See  Beth-birbi. 

Birgitta,  St.   See  Bridobt. 

Blrglttlnes.   See  BBioTmxmi. 

Bir'aha  (Heb.  Binha%  r'^j-ns,  for  riS^I?,  Bon  of 
victrdaestf  Sept.  Bapad),  a  king  of  Gomorrah,  saccor- 
ed  by  Atmiluun  hi  the  invasion  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv,  2).   ac.  dr.  2080. 

Birtb.  (The  act  of  parturition  Is  properly  express- 
ed in  the  original  longaages  of  Scripture  by  some  fbrm 
of  the  verbs  yaladf,  t'iktu,  rendered  "bear,"  "trav- 
ail," "bringforth,"etc.).  In  the  East  (q.  v.)  child- 
birth is  usually  attended  with  much  less  pain  and  diffi- 
culty than  in  more  northern  regions,  althoni^h  Oriental 
females  are  not  to  be  re^^arded  as  exempt  ^m  the 
common  doom  of  woman,  "  in  sorrow  shalt  thon  bring 
forth  children"  (Gen.  iii,  16).  It  is,  however,  uncer- 
tain whether  the  diSference  arises  fhun  the  eSect  of 
climate  or  from  the  drcomstances  attendfnR  advanced 
civilizatioo ;  perhaps  both  causes  operate,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  producing  the  efibct.  Climate  mupt  have 
«oni«  effect;  but  it  is  observed  that  the  difficulty  of 
childbirth,  under  any  climate,  incresses  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  and  that  in  any  climate  tbe  class 
on  which  tbe  advanced  condition  of  society  most  opeit 
ates  fiads  the  jKings  of  chOdlnrth  tbe  most  severe. 
Such  consideration  may  probably  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  women,  after  they  had  long  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  E|:;>'ptian  climate,  passed 
throufch  the  clitldbirth  pangs  with  much  more  fiicility 
than  the  women  of  Egypt,  whose  habits  of  life  were 


more  refined  and  self-indulgent  (Exod.  i,  19);  TW» 
were,  however,  already  recotgnised  Hebrew  nddwim 
whQe  the  Israelitea  were  In  Egypt;  and  tiwir  oSec 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  habit  of  caning  i.- 
some  matron  of  experience  in  such  matters  to  aau«i 
in  cases  of  difficulty.  A  remarkable  circumstance  m 
the  transaction  which  has  afforded  these  iUastntioii* 
(Exod.  i,  16)  will  be  explained  under  Stool. 

The  child  was  oo  sooner  bom  than  it  was  washed  m 
a  bath  and  rnbbod  with  salt  (Ezek.  xvi,  4) ;  it  was  then 
tightly  swadied  or  bandaged  to  prevent  tboi»e  disbv- 
tions  to  which  the  tender  frame  of  an  infant  is  so  macfa 
exposed  during  the  first  days  of  life  (Job  xxxriii,  9; 
Ezek.  xM^  4 ;  Luke  ii,  7, 11).  This  custom  of  bandag- 
ing or  swathing  the  new-born  in&nt  is  genetml  in 
Eastern  countries.  It  was  also  »  matter  of  moeli  at- 
tention with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (see  tbe  qtations 
in  Wetsteln  at  Luke  11, 7),  and  even  .in  our  own  couii- 
tty  was  not  abandoned  till  tbe  last  centrar,  wben  the 
repeated  remonstrances  of  the  phyudans  seem  to  have 
led  to  its  discontinuance. 

It  was  the  custom  at  a  very  ancient  period  Cor  tbe 
father,  while  music  celebrated  the  event,  to  da«p  the 
new-born  child  to  bis  bosom,  and  by  tfab  ceremoay  he 
was  understood  to  declare  It  to  be  bis  own  (Gen.  1, 23; 
Job  Hi,  8 ;  Pea.  xxii,  11).  This  practice  was  imitntcd 
by  those  wives  who  adopted  the  chQdren  of  their  hand- 
maids (Gen.  xvi,  2;  xxx,  8-6).  The  messeng«!T  who 
brought  to  the  father  the  first  news  that  a  son  was 
bom  to  him  was  received  with  pleasure  and  reward 
cd  with  presents  (Job  Ui,  8;  Jer.  xx,  15),  as  is  still  the 
custom  in  Persia  and  ether  Eastern  conntries.  Tbe 
birth  of  a  danghter  was  lees  noticed,  the  disappoint- 
ment at  its  not  being  a  son  subduing  fbr  the  time  tbe 
satisfhction  which  the  Inrth  of  any  child  naturally  oc- 
casions. 

Among  the  Israelites,  the  mother,  after  the  birth  of 
a  son,  continued  nnclean  seven  days ;  and  she  remai&> 
cd  at  home  during  the  thirty-three  days  nacCeedin^' 
the  seven  of  imcleannees,  forming  altc^tfaer  fotn* 
days  of  seclusion.  After  the  birth  of  a  daogfater  tbe 
number  of  the  days  of  ancleanncss  and  seclusim  at 
borne  was  doubled.  At  the  expiration  of  tbis  perid 
she  went  into  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  prescnteKi 
a  yearling  lamb,  or,  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtle-love* 
and  two  young  pigeons,  as  a  sacrifice  of  ptuificatK^ 
(Lev.  xil,  1-8  i  Luke  it,  22).  On  tiie  eighth  day  after 
the  birth  of  a  son  the  child  was  circumcised,  by  which 
rite  It  was  consecrated  to  God  (Gen.  xvil,  10;  comp. 
with  Rom.  iv,  H)^Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Chii.d. 

Roberts  sa>'s,  "When  a  person  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  blessing  which  he  hi»  king  dca^ired,  he 
says, '  Good !  good !  the  child  is  bora  at  last.'  Ha?  a 
person  lost  his  lawsuit  in  a  provincial  conrt,  he  wHl 
go  to  the  capital  to  make  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court: 
and  should  he  there  succeed,  be  will  say,  in  writing  to 
a  fHend,  'Good  news!  good  news!  the  child  is  b«»n.' 
When  a  man  has  been  trying  to  gain  an  office,  hi5 
friend,  meeting  him  on  his  return,  does  not  alwavs 
ask,  'Is  tbe  child  bom?'  or  'Diditcometolfae  tarth?' 
but, '  Is  it  a  male  or  a  female  7'  If  he  say  tbe  ftmnei, 
he  has  gained  his  object;  if  the  latter,  he  bos  &iled. 
The  birth  of  a  son  is  always  a  time  of  great  festivity 
in  the  East ;  hence  the  relations  come  togetberto  eoa- 
gratulate  the  parents,  and  to  |»esent  tbdr  gifts  to  tbr 
little  stranger.  Some  bring  the  silver  anklets;  otbfn 
the  bracelets  or  ear-rings,  or  silver  coid  for  the  kiins: 
others,  however,  take  gold,  and  a  variety  of  needfol 
articles.  \\'hen  the  infant  son  of  a  king  Ip  shown,  thf 
people  make  tbeh*  obeisance  to  him"  {Orit^  Jtlmt,). 
This  lllnstrates  the  offerings  of  the  Ma^i,  who  cane  to 
Bethlehem  to  worship  die  inftnt  Messiah,  asrwadedm 
Hattii.ll:  "  When  they  bad  opened  thrir  treasons, 
they  presented  unto  him  ^fta ;  gidd,  and  frankincense, 
and  myrrh." 

The  disease  called  empiKamatosu,  or  false  conc<fit)on. 
does  not  appear  fi«dh«m  \iiptnjoJiab^*Ot  aaMiigtfae 
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Hsbmr  women  as  unong  those  of  Earope.  If  it  bad 
b«8D  M,  it  probably  would  not  have  mada  its  appear- 
anee  oa  the  pagea  of  Hebiaw  mitera  in  the  sbapa  of  a 
Igure  of  Hp«eeb.  Tbe  Hebnwa  vara  ftccastomed  to 
axpect,  after  aeTan  calamities,  a  saason  of  prosperity 
sod  Joy.  They  aocordingly  compared  s  season  of 
nkfortane  and  calamity  to  the  pains  of  a  WDman  in 
tnTail;  bnt  the  better  destiny  which  Aillowed  tbey 
comptfed  to  tha  Joy  which  commonly  succeeds  child- 
Uith  (lu.  xiii,  S ;  xxtI,  17 ;  2  KinifS  six,  8 ;  Jer.  iv, 
U;  xiii,  21 ;  xxU,  23 ;  xxx,  6 :  Mic.  iv,  9, 10 ;  John 
XTt,  31, 32).  But  they  carry  the  coraparison  still  far- 
ther. Those  days  of  ^varti^,  which  were  succeeded 
by  adreiritysUUinon  severs;  those  scenes  of  sorrow, 
wbich  were  followed  by  sorrow  yet  more  acute,  were 
likemd  to  women  who  labored  under  that  disease  of 
the  syttem  which  caused  them  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
saee  and  endure  tfae  pains  of  pregnancy,  the  result  of 
vtiich  was  either  tfae  production  of  nothing — to  use  the 
wards  of  the  prophet  IsaliA,  whm  it  "  broaght  forth 
wind,"  nr  when  it  tamlnated  in  the  production  of  a 
nMHtar(Iia.xxvi,19;  P8a.v[l,U).  On tUs disorder, 
wfaicfa  11  well  known  to  medical  men,  see  Uicliaelis'a 
Ss»tagma  CommaU.  ii,  165.    See  DisejUB. 

BTRTHDAT  (pi^n  Di",  Ocn.  xl,  20 ;  rd 
Matt  xiT,6;  MBrk'Ti,31).  The  observance  of  birth- 
days may  be  traced  to  a  very  an<»ent  date ;  and  the 
liirtbday  of  the  lirst-bom  son  seems  in  particular  to 
hsve  been  celebrated  with  a  degree  of  festivity  propor- 
tioned to  the  joy  which  the  event  of  his  actual  birth 
occMioned  (Job  i,  4,  18,  18).  The  birthdays  of  the 
Egj-ptian  kintp  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  as 
eirly  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (Geo.  xl,  20).  These  days 
were  Is  Egypt  kxdced  npon  as  holy;  no  business  was 
done  npon  them,  and  all  parties  indulged  In  festivities 
iBitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  E^ptian  attached 
DiDcb  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour  of 
hit  birth:  nnd  it  is  ptobablc  that,  as  in  persia(Herodot. 
i.  133 ;  Xenoph.  Cgrop.  i,  8, 9),  each  individual  kept  his 
biitbday  with  great  r^icinr:^  welcoming  his  friends 
*ith  all  the  aronsementa  of  socieQ*,  and  a  more  than 
ntotl  profusion  of  delicacies  of  the  table  (Wilkinson, 
y.  290).  In  the  Bible  there  Is  no  instance  of  birthday 
nUloations  among  the  Jews  themselves  (bnt  see  Jer. 
u,  15).  The  example  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Mutt, 
xiv,  6),  the  celebration  of  wfaose  birthday  cost  John 
tbe  Baptist  bis  life,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  such, 
Ihc  raatily  to  which  be  belonged  being  notorious  for  its 
idopdon  of  heathen  CQ stoma.  In  fiict,  the  later  Jews 
it  lesst  regarded  birthday  celebratims  as  parts  of 
AtlilTous  worship  (Lightfoot,  Htrr.  l/ehr.  ad  Afatt,  xiv, 
9>  "ti  this  probably  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
*ith  which  they  were  observed  in  honor  of  those  who 
remrded  as  the  patron  gods  of  the  day  on  which 
the  party  was  bom.— Kitto,  t.  v. 

The  proper  Greek  term  for  a  birthdav  festival  is  rrc 
1tti0)ua  (and  hence  in  tfae  early  writers  the  day  of  a 
"myi't  anniDenMnmtionX  bnt  rd  ytvima  seems  to  be 
*Md  ia  tfda  sense  fay  a  HelleidsuH  he  In  Herod,  iv,  26, 
k  nrsBs  a  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.    It  is  very  possi- 
blr,  however,  that  in  Matt,  xiv,  .6,  the  feast  to  com- 
onnonte  Herod's  aeemion  is  intended,  for  we  know 
nch  feasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod's 
Mir,  Joaei^nis,  Ant.  xv,  11,  8;  see  Blunt's  Gmci. 
^ra,  Append,  vii),  and  wen  called  "the  day  of  the 
mt"  (Boa.  vil,  6).   The  Gemarists  distinguish  ex- 
|R»ly  between  the  B''3b'0  ))^  Nl^plSa  01'',  diet  ytv- 
Wnn  rrgm,  and  the  K^^^  DT',  or  birthday  (Lightfoot, 
jBr.  fftbr.  1.  c.).— Sm'ith,  e.  v. 
Tieatiies  on  birthd^  celebrations  have  been  written 
latin  bv  Braen  (Uafh.  1702),  Esenbreck  (Altorf. 
'^XF<»ckfl(Garlia.  1677),  same  (ibid.  16!>5),  Hitde- 
id  (Helmet.  1661),  Rhode  (Reborn.  1716),  Roa 
M.  Bat.  IGM),  Spangenberg  (Gotiue,  1722),  Weber 
rimar.  1751),  Wend  (Viteb.  16OT). 
Fff 


Birthright  (nni^a,  bekorah';  Sept.  and  K.  T.  ra 
irpiMtToroKtd)  denotes  tfae  special  privilefies  and  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  the  Urst-bom  (q.  v.)  among  the 
Hebrews,  These  were  not  deflnitely  settled  io  the  pa- 
triarchal times,  hot  gradnally  became  defined  to  in- 
clude the  following  peculiar  rights : 

1.  The  functions  of  priesthood  in  the  family.  The 
eldest  son  naturally  became  the  piieat  in  virtue  at  his 
priori^  o(  descent,  provided  no  blemish  or  defect  at- 
tached to  him.  The  the<Hy  that  he  was  the  priest  of 
the  family  rests  on  no  sciiptural  statement,  and  the 
rabbins  appear  divided  on  the  question  (see  Hottinger's 
Note  on  Goodwin's  Motet  and  Aar<m,  i,  1;  Ugolini,  iii, 
6S).  Great  respect  was  paid  to  liim  in  the  household, 
and,  m  the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into 
a  anstained  anthorily,  undefined  save  \ty  custom,  in  all 
matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the  "princes"  of 
the  congregation  had  probably  rights  of  primc^nltnre 
(Num.  vii,  2;  xxi,  16;  xxv,  14).  Reulien  was  the 
lirst-bom  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  therefore  the 
honor  of  the  priesthood  belonged  to  his  tril>e.  God, 
however,  transferred  it  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben  to  that 
of  Levi  (Num.  Ui,  12,  18;  viii,  18).  Hence  the  flrsU 
bom  of  the  other  tribes  were  iBdeemed  ttom  serving 
God  as  priests  by  a  snm  not  exceeding  five  shekels. 
Being  presented  befon  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  they 
were  redeemed  Immediately  after  the  thirtieth  day  tnm 
their  birth  (Num.  xvili,  16, 16;  Luke  ii,  22).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  only  the  first-bom  who  were  Jif  far 
ihe  prieithood  (i.  e.  such  as  had  no  defect,  spot,  or  blem- 
ish) were  thus  presented  to  the  priest. 

2.  A  "  doable  portion"  of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Uosate  law  (Dent,  xxl,  15-17),  nor 
could  the  caprice  of  the  fktber  deprive  him  of  It.  Then 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  precisely  what  la 
meant  by  a  double  portion.  Some  suppose  that  half 
.the  inheritance  was  received  by  the  elder  brother,  and 
that  the  other  half  was  equally  divided  among  the  re- 
maining brethren.  This  Is  not  probable.  The  rab- 
bins lielicve  that  the  elder  brother  received  twice  as 
nmcb  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doabt 
the  corTectnrnn  of  this  opinion.  Wben  the  first~bom 
died  liefore  his  father's  property  was  divided,  and  left 
children,  the  right  of  the  father  descended  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  not  to  the  brother  next  of  age.  Such  was 
the  inheritance  of  Joseph,  his  sons  reckoning  with  his 
brethren,  and  becoming  heads  of  tribes.  I'hls  seems 
to  explain  the  request  of  Ellsha  for  a  "doaUeportira" 
of  Elijah's  spirit  (2  Kings  ii,  9).  Rcnben,  thronfd)  hb 
unfilial  conduct,  was  deprived  of  the  Urtiirigfat  (Gen. 
xlix,  4 ;  1  Chrtin.  v,  1).  It  is  likely  that  some  remem- 
brance of  this  [o8t  pre-eminence  stirred  the  Reubenite 
leaders  of  Korah's  rebellion  (Nnm.  xvi,  1, 2 ;  xx^*!,  5- 
9).  Esau's  act,  transTerring  his  right  to  Jaeob,  was  al. 
lowed  valid  (Gen.  xqv,  86). 

3.  The  fimt-bom  eon  succeeded  to  the  ofilelal  author- 
ity possessed  by  his  fttber.  If  the  lattCT  was  a  king, 
the  fonner  was  regarded  as  his  legitimate  successor, 
unless  some  nnusnal  event  or  arrangement  interfered 
(2  Cbron.  xxi,  3),  After  the  taw  was  given  through 
Moses,  the  right  of  primogeniture  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  first-bom  to  a  yonnger  child  at  the  te- 
ther's optitm.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  bowevct,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  parent  thus  to  convey  it  ttma  the 
eldest  to  another  child  (Dent,  xxi,  16-17;  Gen.  xxv, 
31,  82).  DaWd,  nevertheless,  by  divine  appointment, 
excindedAdonijah  in  favor  of  Solomon,  which  deviation 
from  rule  was  indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin, 
1.  c.  4,  with  Hottinger's  notes).  The  first-bom  of  a 
line  is  often  noted  in  the  early  scriptural  genealo^es, 
e.  g.  Gen.  xxii,  21;  xxv,  IS;  Nnm.  xxvi,  6,  etc. 

4.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import  to  tfae  titie  of 
primi^niture  (see  Schottgen,  Bar.  Htbr.  i,  922),  and 
this  expluns  the  pecntiar  significance  of  the  terms 
"flrst^-bom"  and  "first-begotten"  as  applied  to^ 
Messiah.  Thus  in  Rom.  viii,  2^  i«i»^ 
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iog  the  Son,  ' '  That  he  might  be  the  jbtt-hon  among 
many  brethren ;"  and  in  Coltws.  i,  18,  "WTio  is  th* 
banning,  the  Jlnt-bom  from  the  deaid;  that  in  all 
things  he  might  have  the  pce-emtnuMe"  (see  also  Hab. 
i,  4,  6).  Aa  the  firat-fatan  had  a  dunlJe  poitiMi,  ao 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Mediator,  has  an  inheritance  supe- 
rior to  his  bntliren ;  he  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high,  where  he  reigns  until  all  his  en- 
emies shall  be  subdaed.  The  universe  is  his  rightful 
dominion  in  his  mediatorial  character.  Again,  be  atone 
ia  a  true  prieat;  be  thlfllkd  all  Che  functions  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal office;  and  the  Levites,  to  whom,  under  the 
law,  the  priesthood  was  transferred  from  all  the  first- 
bom  of  Israel,  derived  the  efficacy  of  their  miniotra- 
tions  from  their  conDection  with  the  great  higfa-imest 
(Jabn's  BibHcal  ArcAaohgy,  §  165).  —  Kitto,  *.  V. ; 
Smith,  B.  V.    See  Pbimoqk5ITIIRK. 

Bir'savlth  (Eeb.  Blna'miit,  nf  T*13,  prob.  in  pause 
for  n^Ha,  Bina'giih,  as  hi  the  margin,  or  riT^a, 
Sirzoth',  ma  some  would  pcrint,  meaning  apparently 
oUve  weU ;  Sept.  BtpJalS  T.  r.  B((<mi,  Vulg.  Bamiih% 
a  name  oocnrrinK  In  the  genealt^es  of  Asher  (1  Chron. 
Tii,  81),  as  the  (?)  son  of  MalcMel,  being  the  son  of 
Beriah  and  great-grandson  of  Aaha  (B.C.  dr.  1668) ; 
and  perhapa  also,  from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the 
founder  of  a  placa  in  Palestine  known  by  the  same 
name  (comp,  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of  Beth- 
lehem," "fUher  of  Tekoa,"  etc.,  in  chaps.  U  and  iv). 
Schwans  (^Palest,  p.  158)  identifies  it  with  the  ruined 
village  Bir^it  ("  well  of  oil"),  still  extant  and  inhab- 
ited by  Christians,  a  short  distance  N.  of  Jufha  or 
Ophir  (Robinson,  Betearcket,  Hi,  79);  but,  striking  as 
is  the  agreement  in  name,  the  position  (near  the  south 
border  of  Efdiraim)  seems  to  preclude  the  identity, 
notwithstanding  the  sapport  claimed  by  Schwarz  in 
the  possible  coincidence  of  the  a4joining  JapUet  (1 
Chron.  vll,  82,  83)  with  Japhleti  (Josh,  xvi,  8). 

Blshlam  (Heb.  BitUam',  B^ipn,  for  Q'bd  ',11,  mm 
of  peace,  \.  e.  pforefid;  Sept.  translates  Iv  n'piivp,  so 
most  other  versions,  but  Vulg.  Beaflam),  apparently 
an  officer  or  commissioner  (eomp.  1  Esdr.  ii,  16)  ef 
Artaxerzes  (u  a.  Smerdia)  in  Palestioe  at  the  time  of 
the  return  ot  Zembbabel  from  captivity,  and  active 
in  the  remonstrance  sent  to  the  Persian  court  against 
the  Jews  in  their  eflbrta  to  rebuild  tbeir  tample  (Em 
iv,  7).   B.C.  522. 

Bishop,  a  term  derived  tbrongfa  the  Saxon  (Snrap) 
fW>m  the  Greek  (iiriaKoirog,  episcopus,  ooerteer)  as  a 
title  of  office  in  tlie  Christian  ministry.  In  the  Septna> 
gint  the  word  designates  a  holder  of  public  office,  wheth- 
er civil  or  religious  (e.  g.  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12,  17 ;  Isa. 
xl,  17).  In  classical  use  the  word  ordinarily  lias  a  po- 
litical meaning ;  Ciceroisc^ledqiiKnpinoresandmm- 
pmia.  "The  inspectors  or  oornmissioners  sent  by 
Athens  to  her  suliject  states  were  itritncovoi  (Aristoph. 
4v.  1022),  and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
harmosts,  authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  polit- 
ical arrangements  of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent. 
The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning  to  be  'used 
by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic  (Cic. 
ad  AU.  vii,  11).  The  Hellenistic  Jews  found  it  em. 
ployed  in  the  Sept.,  though  with  no  very  deflnita  Import, 
tor  officers  charged  with  certain  funcdoiis(Knm.  iv,  16  j 
xxxi,  14 ;  2  Kings  xi,  16,  19;  Ju^.  ix,  28?  fhr  Heb. 
TipD,  etc.;  so  in  Wisd.  i,  6;  1  Mace.  1, 58;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. Ani.  xii,  5,  4).  When  the  organlaation  of  the 
Christian  (lurches  in  Oentile  cities  involved  the  assign- 
ment of  the  work  of  pastoral  superintendence  to  a  dis- 
tinct class,  the  title  ^TTiWowoc  presented  itselfasatonce 
convenient  and  Aimiliar,  am!  was  therefore  adopted  as 
readily  as  the  word  elder  («pM)3i&n(>oc)  had  been  in 
the  mother  church  of  Jarnauem"  (Smith,  Dietiimary  of 
Ike  Bible,  B.  v.). 

In  the  early  Church,  the  title  was  emi^oyed  «ther 
in  relation  to  the  pastor  of  one  church  ot  asaembly  of 


Christiana,  or  to  the  superintendent  of  ■  boAs  i 
churches.  The  former  is  the  meaning  stticU : 
the  word  by  Presbytarians  and  GongngKiBttlaL 
and  the  latter  by  the  Tariona  Epiaonpal  dwikti 
Cbriatendom,  via,,  the  Roman  Chnck,  tk  Gml 
Church,  the  other  Oriental  churches  (Armruu.C^ 
tic,  Jacobite,  Nestorian,  Abyssinian),  tlw  ^iiopl 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Epnoppil  Omi 
of  Scotland,  the  Protestant  Episcopil  ChoA  rfor 
United  States,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  duntkK,ile 
Lutheran  Church  (io  Sweden,  Denmark,  Stmr.l* 
sia,  and  several  German  states),  tbs  lI(«»Fiai.ft( 
Mennonites.  In  some  Protestant  chtirch«,tkMtf 
Pmesia  and  Nassau,  wliere  the  OHuifbKiil  «n» 
tion  prevailkjthe  name  designates  raere  a  tide 
or  conferred  on  the  anperintendents  geamltfiBitfc 
tinct  office* 

"  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  CmgnpiKi 
ista  agree  in  one  point,  viz.,  that  it  is  lawfblfcrQ:^ 
tians  to  take  a  step  for  wluch  tb^  have  as  dw  jm 
edcntin  the  Scripturs,  that  of  brewing  ipsCbod 
when  it  becomes  of  unwieldy  magnitnde,  into  Giri  ^ 
visions,  whether  parishes  or  congregstiaiis.  Tb  f» 
tion  then  arises  whether  the  oiganic  uiikiDiiU))t>d 
retained  at  all.  To  this  (I)  Congregttianitisb  n(l! 
in  the  negative,  earing  that  the  congi^atiMa  s  i 
ferent  parta  of  a  great  city  ao  more  needtobeii*^ 
ganie  nnion  than  those  of  two  difinst  dtia;  <i 
Presbyterians  would  keep  up  the  union  by  nm.' 
synod  of  the  elders ;  (8)  EiHScopalians  dnin  to  ou: 
the  separate  chnrches  by  retaining  them  nnda  tk  ft 
perviflion  of  a  single  h«9ul — the  biehopt  It  Mn.'  a 
possible  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  thespogtks  uf- 
ciding  in  fovor  of  any  oM  of  these  wie6iali,it  c 
case  had  notyet  arisen  which  cooldbaveladto^d- 
cussion.  The  city  churches  had  not  yet  bMon  " 
large  as  to  make  subdivision  positively  avmoT- 
as  a  fact,  it  did  not  take  place.  To  orguuM  fi« 
churches  into  a  fixed  and  formal  connectiMi  brsnu^ 
of  their  bishops  was,  of  course,  a  much  Istti  p(<*> 
but  such  unions  are  by  no  means  rqjedsd,  em  ^ 
CongregBdonalists,  so  long  aa  they  aiesMd'^lt^ 
oration  and  advice,  not  aa  assemblies  fcr  ri&ijM 
commanding.  The  ipirit  <lt  Episcopacy  deiok^ 
less  on  the  e[nscopal  form  Itself  than  »  dw  * 
wealth  of  dioceses,  and  on  the  nnioo  of  bel)iip>  i^u 
synods,  whose  decbions  are  to  be  aathorititi« «»" 
whole  Church,  to  say  nothing  of  tenittml 
ment  and  the  support  of  the  dvil  gDverenMSt"  (K^ 
Cydopadia,  8.  v.).  For  the  wmtrovar^ysi  totli«|* 
of  bishops,  see  Epucopact  ;  here  w  ■"J'T  ^ 
first,  Biblical  applications  of  the  worf  io  w"*""" 
with  irptafttirtpoQ ;  and,  aecondly,  the  niio»- ' |^ 
insignia,  duties,  election,  and  conseoatioo  rf 
in  ancient  and  modem  charchea.  , 

I.  Nev}  TetkmeiU  Uta  of  lAs  Term 
Oriffin  of  lie  Ofice.—"  The  apostles  or^iaiUyW' 
cd  men  to  superiat^  the  B|ufitosl,  flxl  «(*^ 
even  the  secular  wanto  of  tiia  chnnkas  (Adi 
xi,80;  8eeaIso2Tim.ii,S),whowe»oriMr" 
irpnT^uTtpot,  dden,  from  their  age;  arawtiB" 
•rojroi,  oMTBser*  (bishops),  from  their  nfii*  ' 
also  said  irpotaTaaOat,  to  prtside  (1  Tbeffi- 
Tim.  v,  17) ;  never  dpxuv.  to  niJe,  whicS  ^  " 
despotic  a  sound.   In  the  Epistle  to  the  H«l«'^(^ 
7, 17, 2<)  they  are  named  j/tov/mvo*,  i«*f  "f^T 
Acta  XV,  22),  and  figuratively  mMjuKI.  *r 
(Ephes.  iv,  11).    These  presbyters       *  "3 
teachers  of  the  Church,  expounding  **'P*°"j  ^ 
istering  the  sjwnunents,  and  exerriiii>S  F"*"*^  ^ 
and  discipline.    They  were  to  be  vainA  ^ 
famiUos  (1  Tun.  iii,  A\  and  with  ""S 
(Tit.  1,6).   In  the  beginning  there  bsll>««'^ 
to  train  teachers,  and  teaching  was  st  A'* 
far  more  in  the  light  of  a  gift  than  an  <*"'^^ 
places  '  ability  to  teach'  among  episcopil  qi**^ 
(1  Tim.iii.Sj.Titiia  jj^rWu^Uvtd^F^ 
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lonld  be  translated, 'That  be  may  be  able  Txith  to  ex-' is  then  no  difficulty  in  accounting;  for  the  antbority 
jrt  men  by  mund  teaching,  and  also  to  refute  oppos-  vested  in  him  (1  Tim,  v,  1;  xix,  22),  without  imagin- 
s*).  That  teachers  had  ot^ained  in  Paul'B  day  a  fixed  ing  bim  to  have  been  a  bishop,  which  is,  in  fact,  dts- 
Bciftl  position  ia  manlftat  from  CM.  vi,  6,  and  1  Cor.  proved  even  by  the  same  epistle  (i,  8).  That  Titus, 
:,  14,  where  h«  claims  for  tbetn  a  rigbttowwldly  main- i  moreover,  had  no  local  attachment  to  Crete,  is  plain 
nanca :  in  foct,  that  the  thfpherda  ordered  to '  feed  tbo  from  Titns  HI,  18,  to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier  c pisde, 
»ck,'  and  be  its  '  overseers'  (1  Pet  v,  2),  were  to  feed  ■  2  Cor.  ptudm ;  nor  is  It  true  that  the  episcopal  power 
em  witli  Icnowledge  and  instruction,  will  never  be  I  developed  itself  onto/ wandering  evangeliste  any  mora 
spated,  except  to  support  a  hypotbceis.    The  feodenj  than  out  of  the  apostlei. 

M>,  in  Heb.  xiii,  7,  are  described  as  'speaking  nnto  "On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  bishop 
>n  the  word  of  God.'  Ecclesiastical  history  joins  in 'began  to  elevate  himself  abcive  the  presbyter  while 
-oTing  that  the  two  offices  of  teaching  and  saperin-itbe  apostle  John  was  yet  alive,  and  in  churcbes  to 
nding  were,  with  few  exceptlmn^  combined  fai  the !  which  be  is  believed  to  have  peculiarly  devoted  hlm- 
ime  persons,  ae,  Indeed,  the  nature  «f  things  dictated. '  self.  The  meanbag  of  the  title  attffel  in  the  opening 
"  That  during  Panl's  lifetime  no  difl^rence  between  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  mystkally  ex- 
dera  and  bishops  yet  existed  tn  the  consciousness  of '  plained  by  some,  bat  ite  true  meaning  !■  clear,  from 
le  Cbarcb  is  manifest  from  the  entire  absence  of  dis-|  the  nomenclature  of  the  Jewish  synogognes.  In  them, 
octive  names  (Acts  xx,  17-28 ;  1  Pet.  v,  1,  2).  The  j  we  are  told,  the  minister  who  ordinarily  led  the  pray- 
lentioD  of  bisbopa  and  deacons  in  PbU.i,l,andlTtm.  j  ere  of  the  coDgregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief 
i,  wltheat  any  notice  of  Mmn,  proves  that  at  that  functionary  in  matters  of  bnshiess,  was  entitied  ffblri 

^  ^  ^'®T^T*^  ■  ^"Sa  [see  Synaooocb],  a  name  which  may  be  tonZ 

nd  elders.   A  formal  ceremony.  It  Is  generally  be-;,  .  .x'  ^.        .\  , 

eved,  was  employed  h>  appointing  eldei^althoogh  it  ^^^7  1«  here  ex- 

«snot«pp^rthatasy^^myfixrfnamiw«»apVl^^  »"»«t«>t.ve 
riated  to  the  idea  of  ordination.  (The  word  ordfwW;^?*?'?  {"'hich  by  analogy  would  be  rendered 
,  inexcosably  interpoUted  in  the  Enatlish  version  of ;  ayytXia,  as  Is  dyyt^oc)  has  the  ordinary  sense 

-cts  i,  22.  In  Titus  1,  fi,  the  Greek  word  is  Karaor^  j  of  foorh,  gernce,  making  it  almost  certain  that  the  '  an- 
yc,  fft  or  tet  tg>;  and  in  Acts  xiv,  28,  it  is  xtiporovti-  gels  of  the  churches'  are  nothing  but  a  harsh  Hebra- 
avnCi  Aor^  deeUd,  properly  by  a  show  of  bands ;  ism  for  *  ministers  of  the  chnrches.'  We  thaeflm 
boagh,  aboslvelj,  the  term  came  to  mean  dmply  hnv-  here  see  a  single  officer  in  these  rather  Isrge  Christian 
iff  chomn  or  nomnaled  [Acts  x,  41^;  yet  in  2  Cor.  viii,  communities  elevated  into  a  peculiar  prominence  which 
9,  it  seems  to  have  Its  genuine  democratic  sense.)  In  .  has  been  jnstiy  regarded  as  episcopal.  Mto'does  it  sig- 
Cor.  xvi,  15,  we  find  the  house  of  Stephanas  to  have '  B\fy  that  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  disputed, 
olunteered  the  task  of  'ministering  to  the  saints;'  since  its  extreme  antiquity  if  beyond  a  doubt ;  wefin<i, 
nd  that  this  was  a  ministry  of  'the  word'  is  evident  therefore,  the  germ  of  episcopacy  here  planted,  as  it 
rem  tile  apostle's  urging  the  Church  '  to  submit  them-  were,  under  the  oyes  of  an  aputle. 
eirea  to  snch.'  It  wonid  appear,  then,  that  a  formal  |  "Nerertheless,  it  was  stiUbot  a  germ.  It  is  vdn 
avestitore  into  the  office  was  not  as  yet  regarded  es-  to  ask  whether  these  angels  received  a  second  ordlna- 
ential.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  donbts  that  an  or-  tion,  and  had  been  promoted  tram  the  rank  of  presby- 
ination  liy  laying  on  of  bands  soon  became  general  or  ters.  That  this  was  the  case  is  possitile,  but  tliere  is 
iniversol.  Hands  were  first  laid  on,  not  to  bestow  an  no  proof  of  it;  and  while  some  will  regard  the  ques- 
ifflce,  bat  to  solicit  a  spiritual  gift  (1  Tim.  iv,  14 ;  2  tion  as  deeply  interesting,  others  will  think  it  unim- 
nm.  1, 6 ;  Acts  zili,  8 ;  xiv,  26 ;  xv,  40).  To  the  same '  portant.  A  second  question  k  whether  the  angels 
ffect  Acts  viii,  17 ;  xix,  6 — passages  which  expldn  were  overseers  of  the  congrwratlon  only,  or  of  the 
ith.  vi,2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  silence 
)f  the  Scriptures,  even  if  It  were  not  confirmed,  as  it 
a,  by  positive  testimony,  would  prove  that  no  idea  of 
consecration,  as  distinct  ftom  ordination,  at  that  time 
existed  at  all ;  and  consequently,  although  individual 
slders  may  have  really  discharged  functions  which 
irould  afterward  have  been  called  episcopal,  it  was  not 
^  virtue  of  a  second  ordination,  nor,  therefore,  of 
ipiscopal  rank. 


presbyters  too,  and  whether  the  Cburcb  was. formed 
of  many  local  unions  (such  as  we  call  parishes)  or  of 
one.  Perhaps  txttb  questions  nnduly  Imply  that  a  set 
of  fixed  rules  was  already  in  existence.  No  one  who 
reads  Paul's  own  accoant  of  the  rebuke  be  uttered 
against  Peter  (Gal,  ii)  need  doubt  that  in  those  days 
a  zealous  elder  would  assume  authority  over  other 
elders  officially  his  eqnals  when  be  thought  they  were 
dishonoring  the  Gospel ;  and,  h  Jbrtum,  be  would  act 
"The  apostles  th^mralves.  It  is  held  by  some,  were '  thus  toward  an  official  inferior  even  if  this  bad  not 
he  real  bi^iopt  of  that  day,  and  it  b  quite  evident  that  I  previously  been  defined  or  understood  as  his  duty.  So, 
bey  performed  many  episcopal  functions.  It  may  again,  the  Christians  of  Ephesns  or  Miletus  were  prob- 
t^ell  be  true  that  the  only  reason  why  no  bishops  (in  !  ably  too  numerous  ordinarily  to  meet  in  a  single  as- 
he  modem  sense)  were  then  wanting  was  because  the  '  sembly,  especially  before  they  bad  large  buildings 
ipOTtles  yen  living;  but  it  cannot  be  Inferred  that  tn  |  erected  for  the  purpose ;  and  convenience  must  have 
iny  strict  sense  prelates  are  eo-ordiiiaf€  mraiiiimtkthe  !  led  at  a  very  early  period  to  subordinate  assemblies 
•fiittla,  and  can  claim  to  exercise  their  powers.  The  \  (such  as  would  now  be  called  "  chapels  of  ease"  to  the 
iter  "bishop"  did  not  come  forward  as  a  successor  to  \  mother  Church);  yet  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
he  apostles,  but  was  developed  out  of  the  presbyter ;  |  that  any  sharp  division  of  the  Church  into  organic 
nnch  leas  can  It  be  proved,  or  alleged  with  plaasihll- ,  portions  had  yet  commenced"  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.), 
ty,  that  the  apostles  took  any  measures  for  securing  j  2.  7'Ae  Ulle  Btthop^  a$  compared  vith  Pmibyter,  or 
'ubHtitntes  for  themselves  (in  the  high  character  of  Elder. — "That  the  two  titles,were  origiuHlly  equiv- 
ipofltles)  after  their  decease.  It  has  been  with  many  \  alent  is  clear  from  the  following  /acts  :  (1.)  ivia- 
>  tsvorite  notion  that  llmothy  and  Titus  exhibit  the  mtm  and  irptafiimpot  are  nowhere  named  together 
^|ii*copal  type  even  during  the  lift  of  Paul;  hot  this  '  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each  other.  (2.)  iiria- 
is  an  ol)vious  misconception.  They  were  attached  to  '  leoirot  and  Siokovoi  are  named  as  appanntiy  an  ex- 
-he  person  of  the  apostle,  and  not  to  any  one  church. ;  haustive  division  of  the  officers  of  churches  addressed 
In  the  lost  epistle  written  by  bim  (2  Tim.  iv,  9),  be  by  Paul  as  an  apostie  (Phil.  i.  1 :  1  Tim.  iii,  1, 8).  (8.) 
5«lls  Timothy  suddenly  to  Rome  in  words  which  prove  1  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both  names  (Acts 
that  the  latter  was  not,  at  least  as  yet,  bishop,  either  :  xx,  17,  18 ;  Tit.  i,  S).  (4.)  vpittfiimpoi  discharge 
of  Ephesus  or  of  any  other  Church.  That  Timothy  I  functions  which  are  essentially  eplscopaM,  e.  involv- 
*>*  an  emti^v^  Is  distinctly  stated  (2  Tim.  iv,  6),  and  Ing  pastoral  soperintendence  h  Tim.  T,d^ 
tlw  he  had  received  spiritual  gifts  0,  6,  etc.);  there  1 1,  2).   The  age  which  foIlo4ia"9iftW 
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witnessed  a  gradmil  chunge  in  the  spplication  of  the 
vonii,  and  in  the  episUes  of  Ignatiiu,  even  in  tfaeir 
leut  ioterpolated  or  Biost  mntilated  tana,  the  bishop 
is  recogniaed  u  distinct  tnm,  nnd  superior  to,  the  pres- 
byters (Ep.  ad  Smj/m.  viii :  ad  Troll,  ii,  iii,  viii ;  od 
Magn.  vi).  In  thoee  of  Clement  of  Rome,  however, 
the  two  words  sre  still  dealt  with  ss  intercbsngeable 
(1  Cor.  xlii,  xliv,  Ini).  The  omission  of  mj  mention 
of  an  /xi'iTKoiroc  In  addition  to  the  Trptafiirtpoi  and 
Kovot  in  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  (he  Philiiqiiatu  (c.  v), 
and  the  enumeration  of  'apostoti,  episcopi,  doctoree, 
ministrl,'  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (i,  fi),  are  Use 
decisive,  but  Indicate  a  transition  stage  In  the  history' 
of  the  word.  Assaming  at  proved  the  identity  of  the 
Irishops  and  elders  of  the  N.  T.,  we  have  farther  (in 
this  connection)  only  to  inquire  into,  1,  the  relation 
which  existed  between  the  two  titles ;  2,  the.  func- 
tions and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  men  to  whom 
both  titles  were  applied ;  8,  their  relations  to  the  gen- 
eral eovemment  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  See 
also  Eldbk. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  vptal3vTipoi  hnd 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a  body 
bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  correla- 
tive 01  wwTfpoi  (imnp.  Luke  xii,  26 ;  1  Pet  v,  1,  S)  in 
the  narrative  ot  Ananhu  (Acts  v,  6).  The  order  Itself 
is  rec<^ised  in  Acta  xi,  30,  and  takes  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Church  at  Jenisalem  in  Acta  xv. 
It  is  transfen«d  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  tb  the  Gentile 
churches  in  their  first  missionary  Joomey  (Acts  xiii, 
38).  Ttte  earliest  nse  of  IwiiiKoiroi,  on  the  (rtlier  hand, 
is  in  the  address  of  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Hiletns  (Acta  | 
XX,  IS),  and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  ftinctions 
than  given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  Trpioiivrtpoi  (except 
on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  I  Timothy  belongs 
to  the  period  following  on  Paul's  departure  firom  Ephe- 
sus  in  Acts  xx,  1)  is  that  to  the  Philippians,  so  lat«  as 
the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  It  was 
natural,  indeed,  that  this  sboold  be  the  order ;  that  the 
word  derived  tnm  the  luagea  of  the  synagogues  of  Pal- 
estine, evexy  one  of  whidb  had  its  snperintending  el- 
ders (O'^Sgf ;  comp.  Lake  vii,  S),  should  [wacede  tliat 
iMHTOwed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  state.  If 
the  latter  was  afterward  felt  to  be  the  more  adeqaate, 
it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life  in  the  organ- 
iiation  of  the  Church  higher  tlian  that  of  the  ayna-  : 
gogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  superintendence  de-  i 
volving  on  the  elders  of  tbu  Christian  congregation 
which  wen  unknown  to  those  ot  the  other  periods.  It 
had  the  merit  of  being  descriptive  as  well  as  titular ;  a 
'nomen  officii'  as  well  as  a  'nomen  dignitatis.'  It 
could  he  assodnted,  as  the  other  could  not  be,  with 
the  thought  of  the  highest  pastoral  superintendence — 
of  Christ  himsdf  as  Uie  «vi/»ji'  mi  frnvniirotCl  Pet 
Ii,  25). 

"(II.)  Of  the  order  In  which  the  first  elders  were  ap- 
pointed, as  of  the  occasioD  which  led  to  the  Institution 
of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Arguing  fh>m  the 
analogy  of  the  seven  in  Acts  5,  6,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  were  chtracn  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  collectively  (possibly  to  take  the  place  that  had 
been  filled  by  the  seven ;  comp.  Stanley's  ApoU.  A gt, 
p.  64),  and  then  set  apart  to  their  ofBco  by  the  laving  on 
of  the  apostles'  bands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  "(1  Tim. 
iv,  14 ;  2  Tim.  i,  6),  tha  vpto^vriptov^  probably  the 
body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with  the 
apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ;  but  here  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which  Timothy  was  ap- 
pointed was  that  of  the  bishop-cider  or  one  derived  tram 
the  special  commission  with  which  the  two  episties  ad- 
dressed to  him  show  him  to  have  been  intmsted.  The 
connection  of  1  Tim.  23,  is,  on  the  wliolo,  agidnst 
our  referring  the  laying  on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to 
the  ordination  of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  loc.),  and 
the  aame  may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi,  2.  The  imposition 
of  bands  was  indeed  the  outward  rign  of  the  conuntini- 


cation  of  all  spiritntl  xapivfiara,  as  w«U  as  of  t«tr- 
tloas  for  which  such  *^(ts*  were  required,  and  il>  iic 
for  the  latter  (as  ml  Tin.  iv,  14;  2  Tim.  1, 6)  was  cea- 
nected  with  its  instrumentality  in  the  beatowal  of  tbe 
former.  The  conditions  wliich  were  to  be  ohMrved  in 
:  choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the  pastoral 
ities,  are  blameless  life  and  reputation  among  tbor« 
'that  are  witltout'  as  well  as  within  the  Church,  £u 
ncss  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the  wide  kiodlineo  fS 
temper  which  shows  Itself  in  hos^Mtslity,  the  beia; 
'  the  husband  of  one  wife'  (t.  e.  according  to  the  aw; 
!  foobable  interpretation,  not  divwced  and  then  mairird 
\  to  another;  tmt  comp.  Hammond,  ELetins,  Ellicott,  in 
I  loc. ;  see  Hasnus,  Dt  Epttct^  itnTtpoyafiif  [Bran. 
;  n.  d,] ;  Walcli,  £k  EpUeopo  tmtw  taorit  nro  [Jea 
1733]),  showing  powers  of  government  in  his  4wa 
household  as  well  as  in  self-Contni,  not  bang  a  r- 
cent  and  therefore  an  on  tried  convcxt.  Wbea  sp- 
ptrioted,  the  dnties  of  the  Idsliup^lders  appear  to  hsTC 
been  as  follows;  I.  General  superintendence  over  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v,  3).  Ac- 
.  cording  to  the  aspects  which  this  (boctitm  presoited, 
those  on  whom  it  devolved  were  described  as  irotfdt^ 
(Eph.  iv,  11),  wpodTrufrtt  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  wpdivrafuim 
(I  Thess.  V,  12).  Its  exercise  called  for  the  ]e*f*^ 
Kviitpvijnwi  (1  Cor.  xii,  28).  The  last  two  of  the 
above  tities  imply  obviously  a  recognised  tank,  as 
well  as  work,  which  would  show  itself  n»tnrJlj  ia 
special  marlu  of  honor  in  the  meetings  of  the  Onurb. 
2.  The  work  of  teaching,  both  pulilicly  and  privat^ 
(IThess-T,  12;  Tit.  i,  9j  lTlm.v,  17).  Atfiirt.ii 
I  a^iears  ttom  the  description  of  the  piactiees  of  thi 
Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  26,  the  work  of  oral  teachia^ 
whatever  form  it  assumed,  was  not  limited  to  any  body 
of  men,  but  was  exercised  according  as  each  man  pK> 
sessed  a  special  x'rp"T/"i  for  it.  Even  then,  bowerer. 
there  were,  as  the  warnings  of  that  chapter  show,  wbk 
inconveniences  attendant  on  this  (teedom,  and  it 
a  natural  remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special  fancttai 
of  teaching  because  they  poesessed  the  x^'Pi'M")  *^ 
then  gradoally  to  confine  that  work  to  them.  The 
work  of  preaching  (pipiamv)  to  the  heathen  iii  nol 
belong,  apparently,  to  the  bishop-elders  as  soch,  bat 
was  the  office  of  the  apostle-evangelist  Tlnr  dntr 
was  to  feed  tiie  j&ot,  teaching  publicly  (Tit  i,  9).  cf^ 
posing  errors,  admonishing  privately  (1  Tbeso.  v, 
I  3.  Tfaeworkofvisitingtheslckappearelii  Jaoiesv,14 
I  as  asHigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Church.  There,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing  si 
a  means  of  healings  but  this  office  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  the  extraordinary  xopiofiara  ia/iarw>-,  a»l 
it  is  probably  to  this,  and  to  acts  of  a  like  kind,  thit 
we  are  to  refer  tin  avnXaftfiavtadta  rwv  tnT^nvnTwr 
of  Acts  xix,  84,  and  tii«  AvnXn^t  ^  1  Cor.  n.  3^ 
4.  Among  these  acts  of  charity  that  of  receiving  stru- 
gers  occupied  a  contipicnoas  place  (I  Tub.  in,  S;  Tit- 
1, 8).  The  bisfaop^lder's  bouse  was  to  be  the  boa'* 
of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange  city  ik) 
found  himself  without  a  friend.  5.  Of  the  put  takea 
by  them  in  the  liturgical  meednes  of  the  Church 
have  no  distinct  evidence.  Reasoning  from  the  lai- 
gnage  of  1  Cor.  x,  xii,  and  tmm  the  prac^ces  of  ^ 
post-apostolic  age,  wa  may  believe  that  tbey  woali 
preride  at  aueh  meetines,  that  ft  would  l>ekmg  to  then 
to  bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the  Chardi  met  to 
break  bread. 

"  The  mode  In  which  these  officers  of  the  Oni«h 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
fercnt  cities.  At  Miletus  Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  tfcr 
Church  to  follow  his  example  and  work  for  their  oro 
livelihood  (Acts  xix,  84).  In  1  Cor.  is,  14,  and  Gtl- 
vi,  6,  he  asserts  the  i^ffatof  the  ministm  of  tba  Chanh 
to  be  supported  by  it  Is  1  Urn.  t,  17,  Iw  gins  > 
special  application  of  the  princii^  in  the  aeaignnMBt 
of  a  doable  allowance  (n«i^  comp.  HamnMnd, »  Ue.) 
to  those  who  hai^iheeft>(AiuittAloto^lfattheiraetivi?- 
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«'  CoIlectivelT  at  Jeragalem,  and  probably  In  other 
borcfaes,  the  body  of  bishop-filderB  took  part  in  delib- 
rations  (Acts  xV,  6-22;  xxi,  18),  addressed  other 
hnrcbes  (ibid,  xr,  2b),  were  joined  with  tlie  apoatlAB 
n  the  work  of  oKbdninB  by  the  laying  oo  of  hands  (S 
Tim.  i,  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessitiBs  of  any  organized 
ocie^  tbat  sach  a  body  of  men  should  be  subject  to  a 
lower  higher  than  their  own,  whether  yested  in  one 
chosen  by  themselTes  or  deriving  its  jtatbority  tma 
orae  external  source  ;  and  we  find  accordiatily  that  it 
telonged  to  the  detente  of  an  ^XHtle,  and,  h/ortiorl, 
o  the  apostle  bbnself,  to  receive  aeciuatiotis  against 
:tieiii,  to  hear  evidence,  to  admonish  where  there  was 
he  hope  of  amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved 
unavailing"  (1  Tim.  v,  19  ;  iv,  1 ;  Tit.  iii,  10)  (Smith, 
Dictionary  of  th«  BibU,  s.  v.). 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  certain  that  not  only  were 
the  titlea  "bishop"  and  "presbyter"  uniformly  inter- 
changeable in  the  New  Testament,  hot  also  that  bat 
one  office  waa  designated  i>y  these  two  names.  The 
■*hisliop"  of  the  N.  T.  b  not  to  be  Aonght  of  aa  a  di- 
ocesan bishop,  Bucfa  as  those  of  the  R4»nan  or  other 
ch arches  of  Inter  times,  but  only  as  an  authorized  officer 
of  the  Chnrch  and  congregation.    "The  identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  In  the  Apostolic  Church  was 
acknowledged  by  the  most  learned  Church  bthers,  on 
exegetical  frronndx,  even  after  the  Ca&olic  episcopal 
system  (whose  origin  was  referred  to  the  Apotlolate) 
had  come  to  its  fhU  form  and  force.    We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  most  important.    Jerome  says,  ad  Tit,  i, 
7  :  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter  qui  episcopos,  et  antequam 
diaboli  instinctn  studia  ^in  religions  flerent.  .  .  .  com- 
mnni  presbyterornm  consillo  ecclesia  gnbemabantnr. 
Again,  ^'at.  86,  ad  Eeagriwn  (in  the  later  copies,  ad 
ETjngelum):  Nam  quum  apostolus  perspicoe  doceat 
eosdem  esse  presbyteros  et  eplaropos,  etc.  Finally, 
E]>.  83,  ad  Oceanum  (al.  88) :  In  utraque  epbtola  (the 
first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus)  eive  episcnpi  sive 
preebyteri  (quamqnam  apnd  veteres  iidem  episcopi  et 
preebyteri  fuerint,  quia  illud  nomen  dignitatis  est,  hoc 
Mptatis)  Jubentur  mono<;ami  in  clemm  elegi.    So  Am- 
brosiaster,  ad  Eph.  iv,  11,  and  tbe  author  of  the  Psendo- 
Angoatinian  Qtmriiomt  V.  et  JV.'  T.  qu.  Ml.  Among 
the  Greek  Cathers,  Chrysostom,  Horn.  I.  i»  Ep.  ai 
Phiiipp.  says :  £wf  Tuncoroic  (»  be  reads  Phil,  i,  1, 
instead  of  abv  ImmcSvott)  ml  iitucAvm^.  n  rovro; 
fitSg  W\ew£  iroWoi  iirimcowoi  ijffov  ;  OvSapwi;  AXXA 
Toic  irptafloripovc  t^Toti  iKaXtat' Tort  y&p  Tttttc  iiroi- 
vwow  roic  ifn/ian,  Koi  iiaxovoc  6  Jn-iWuiroc  Mcyi- 
ro,  K.  r,  X.   Still  more  plainly  Theodoret,  ad  Phil,  i,  1 : 
. .  .  {wMKOiravc     rod?  itpfa^vTifiavQ  koXu,  afi^tpa 
yd(i  tlxov  KST  IkiXvov        xatpiv  t&  Avopara,  for 
-which  he  qnotes  texts  already  fdven.    So  again  ad 
Tin,  iii,  1 :  IwitKoirov  Si  ivravSa  rAv  jrpfff/Jwrt'pov 
\i-/u,  K.  T.  X.    Even  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
mslntained  Uiis  view,  among  whom  Pope  Urban  II 
(A.D.  1091)  Is  espedally  wwthy  of  note :  Sacros  au- 
t«m  ordines  dldmns  diaconatnm  et  presbyteratum, 
Hos  siquidem  solos  prhnitiva  legitnr  eCclesia  habuisse ; 
saper  hiB  solum  prsceptum  habunos  apostoti.  Among 
the  later  Roman  Catholic  expositors.  Mack  {Piutortd- 
brvfe  de*  Ap.  Paaliu,  Tbb.  1886,  p.  60  sq.)  grants  in 
full  the  identity  of  the  N.  T.  presbyters  and  bishops ; 
he  sees  in  them  the  later  presbyters,  and  takes  the  later 
ipisbops,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  snccessora  of  the  apos- 
tles and  tbelr  immediate  assistants.  Uiis  last  view  is 
nndoubtedly,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand-pohit,  the 
only  tenable  derivation  of  the  ei^scopate.  Among  Pro- 
teeUnt  interfireters  and  historians,  this  identity  has  al- 
wsys  been  asserted ;  and  this  even  by  many  learned 
Episcopalians,  e.  g.  Dr.  Whitby,  who,  on  Phil,  i,  1,  ad- 
mits: 'Qotb  the  Qreek  and  I^in  flttbers  do  with  one 
ransrot  declare  that  UsIk^  were  called  pre^ters 
and  presbyters  bishops  in  apOBtdlc  times,  the,  names 
ticlnic  tiien  common.'    See  iJso,  as  a  recent  authority, 
Kloomfield  on  Acta  xx,  17  (Grk.  Test.  Eng.  Notes,  etc., 
Tol.  1,  p.  660^  Phil.  ed.)."_Scbaff,  Apott.  Ch.  %  182; 


Stanley^  Ap.  Afft,  68-77 ;  Neander,  Phasing,  etc,  i,  166; 
Cunningham,  ^ut.rAeo/.ch.viil.  SeeaWEpiscopACr. 

II.  Eedaiatliait  ViagtanipeeHiig  &»kop$.—\.  Namu 
tmd  l^Ues. — In  tbe  early  oentnrlea  tbe  following  titlea 
were  emjdoyed  with  reference  to  tiie  bishops;  The 
script  oral  appeUations  n-poVffru/ityoi,  wpoforwnc  (Me 
1  These,  v,  12;  1  Tim.  v,  17)  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  pmpatiti  (whence  our  word  proeosl),  and 
were  retained  by  the  Greek  fathers.  We  have  also 
anHtHUt  and  prmndet,  used  in  the  same  signification. 
In  nearly  the  same  sense  was  the  term  irpoc^pot,  pns- 
ttdeatet,  presidents,  used ;  Ifopoi,  MupMtorv;  angeti  tc- 
elaia,  angek  of  the  churches.  Sununi  taterdota  and 
prndfieu  maximi  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of  de- 
ducing the  ecclesiastical  constitution  ttom  tbe  priest 
of  the  Hebrew  temple.  They  are  also  culled  palret, 
patret  tcdena,  patret  dericorum,  and  patres  patrum, 
&tbers,  &tbers  of  the  Church,  fitthers  of  the  clergy, 
and  bthera  of  tbe  fathers.  In  early  times  Itaey  were 
called  jralftard^  u  bdng  tbe  superiors  of  the  prest?- 
teia ;  afterward  the  title  became  equivaloit  to  arch- 
bishop. In  allusion  to  their  appointment  by  Christ, 
tbey  were  called  vican  of  Christ.  This  titie  was  as- 
sumed by  many  bishope  before  Its  exclusive  appropri- 
ation by  tbe  bishop  of  Rome.  In  some  early  writers 
we  meet  with  the  term  (Epx^^^'C  iKKStimitv,  governors 
or  rulers  of  the  churches.  Various  other  ^beta  an 
applied  to  them,  such  as  ifecsed^  MUst  Wewerf,  mo$t 
holy.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the  English  Church,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  bishops 
are  now  styled  right  reverend.  In  England  tbey  belong 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  are  styled  lord.  In  the 
Metitodist  Efdscopal  Church  they  are  simply  styled  rev> 
erend,  like  other  orduned  minifftem, 

2.  Clanet. — ^The  episcopal  order  In  some  churches 
Is  divided  into  four  degrees,  the  same  ss  to  order,  but 
difllering  in  jurisdiction,  viz. ;  (1.)  Pftlriardu  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
etc. ;  (2.)  Primates,  as  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury', 
etc. ;  (8.)  Metropolitan,  bishops  of  capital  citips ;  and 
(4.)  Simple  b'thnpt.  The  Roman  Church  recognises 
in  the  pope  a^A  order,  that  of  sovereign  pontiff,  or 
head  of  the  whole  Church.  We  meet  also  wMi  classes 
of  infiirlor  bishops.  Among  ibeee  may  be  mentioned 
voeto,  vaemtet,  bishops  wi^out  cnies.  Some  of  these 
had  vacated  their  office  in  times  of  peraecntlon  or  re- 
ligious commotion.  Titular  bishops,  ef»seopi  in  parti- 
bus,  or  in  parHints  infidelium,  are  invested  with  office, 
but  with  no  stated  ch«rgo  or  diocese.  Snffragant  are 
such  as  ua  ai^iiAited  to  act  as  the  aadstanta  or  snb- 
stitutee  of  tbe  metropolitans.  They  derive  tfietr  name 
either  from  the  &ct  that  tbey  cannot  be  consecrated 
without  the  suflVago  of  the  metropolitan,  or  t>ecBUse 
they  possess  tbe  right  of  sufiVuge  in  the  oynods  (see 
Dnfresne,  s.  v.  Suffraglo).  Diocesan  bishops  who  are 
impeded  by  sickness  or  old  age  from  dischai^ng  their 
duties  receive  a  coadjutor,  who,  as  long  as  he  has  not 
received  the  episcopal  consecration.  Is  called  episa^ms 
detignattts.  The  term  country  Ushops,  xu/ptwicKOirot, 
rural  bishops,  occurs  in  the  older  writers.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  subject  to  a  city  blshnp,  and  to  have 
acted  as  his  colleagues.  The  derivation  of  tbe  word  is 
disputed ;  some  derive  it  ft'om  chorus,  x<'P(*C<  ■  choir  of 
singers ;  others  from  the  appellation  cor  fpuoopi,  heart 
of  the  bishop,  as  tbe  archdeacon  waa  sometimes  called. 
The  true  eQ^mon  seems  to  be  xipa  or  xuplov,  a  coun- 
try. Their  peculiar  duties  were  to  give  letters  of  peace 
or  testimoniaU;  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  tiieir  district ;  to  appoint  ecclesiastical  officers,  read- 
em,  exorcists,  etc. ;  and  to  ordain  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, but  not  without  the  permission  of  the  dty  bishop. 
The  name  ceases  to  be  found  In  history  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  their  place  waa  suppUed  1^  arch- 
deacons and  rural  deans. 

8.  fnngtda,— The  insignia  of  the  episcopal  o*Bee  were 
a  ring,  emblematical  of  the  bishop's  espousals  toithe 
Cbnieb— it  waa  called  asamk»,jpmmlfliwii^^^U^ 
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al$taff,  bent  or  crooked  it  th«  top;  ib«  vatn  m  filtt,  \  TMant  a«e,  in  the  wriy  ages,  w«i  with  the  ckcgj  «d 
aomrtltina  called  m>i0n,d>adm,<iiTO;9foDe«,dlwv^      ;  people  of  the  diocese  (BalsBinon,  ad  Cam.  13  Cme. 
always  worn  daring  the  performance  of  any  relii^looe  :  I/ud.  p.  834),  who,  hmving  made  tWr  choice,  cefand 
office ;  tandaU — no  one  coald  celebrate  the  Eacharist  it  to  the  bishopa  of  the  province,  tbe  consent  of  all  of 
without  these ;  ealiga,  or  booti — in  ancient  warfare  '  whom  was  required  to  the  election;  after  which  tbe 
they  were  a  part  of  the  soldier's  equipments,  and,  when  biebop  elect  was  confirmed  and  caosscratcd  by  tk« 
worn  by  a  bishop,  pointed  out  the  sjuritual  warfare  on  >  metropolitan.    In  the  Roman  Chnrch  bishops  an  docd- 
which  be  had  enteied ;  jxitfium,  the  pall ;  petioralt,  the  inated  Xty  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral ;  in  soom  omd- 
tM«astpIste.   ThejMMiwi  was  so  pecaliar  and  distioo-  tries  1^  the  clei^  of  tbe  dlooeae,  and  in  othcn  by 
tive  that  its  name  was  often  used  to  denote  the  person  ^  the  prince  of  the  coonti?  (this  case,  however,  is  rt-  i 
or  office  of  a  bishop.    It  was  first  worn  by  bishops,  ,  stricted  to  Roman  Catholic  princes);  bnt  tbe  pope  iniist  i 
bat  afterward  by  archbishop!>,  metropolitans,  and  p^  confirm  the  nomination  and  grant  his  boll  fur  the  con- 
triarchs  only.    The  form  of  the  pallium  in  the  earli-  secration  (fimc.  Trid.  sees,  xxiv,  de  Ref.  ch.  i).  Ai 
est  times  is  not  Icnown ;  subsequently  it  was  made  of  '  consecration  tbe  bubop  elect  must  talce  the  oath  of 
white  linen,  without  seam,  and  was  worn  hanging  allegiimce  to  the  pope.    In  England  tbe  electkn  tl 
down  over  the  shoulders.    In  the  twelfth  century  it :  bishop  lies  theoretically  with  the  chapter,  bat  the  : 
was  made  of  wool.    Previous  to  tbe  eighth  century  It :  choice  is  practically  vested  in  the  crown.    In  tb» 
had  fbar  pnr[de  crosses  «i  U,  and  was  fiutened  by  |  Method  Epiecopal  Chorcfa  faiabops  ate  eleetcdbytha  i 
three  gold  pins.   Tbe  cross,  like  the  Hebrew  pM^oro^  ,  General  Confcrence  (lAeipSae,  pt.  if,  ch.  ii,  $  IS),  sad  I 
was  worn  on  the  neck  or  breast,  and  was  also  carried  .  in  the  Protastant  Episcopal  Chnrch  by  the  Dioonui  i 
in  public  processionts  and  thus  became  a  twofi^  badge  Convention  (Canon  II,  1844).  All  the  bishops  of  tbe 
of  the  bishop's  office.    Most  of  these  mtiffma  are  still  Lutheran  churches  are  appwnted  by  tlte  princes  of 
used  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. — Farrar,  s.  v.  their  several  countries. 

A.  ilufiu.— The  duties  of  the  bishop  in  the  ancient  6.  Camcratum  (1.)  In  the  iZoauM  Chnrch  three 
Chnrch  incloded  tbe  celebration  of  Di^e  wwabtp  [  bishops  an  required  for  the  rite ;  one  (who  must  a), 
and  the  discipline  and  govemment  of  the  Chnrch. '  ways  be  a  bishop)  to  consecrate,  tbe  two  otfaen  (who 
Hia  principal  duties,  though  not  performed  by  him  ex* .  may  be  mitred  abbota,  and,  in  cases  of  emergency,  oUi- 
cluaively,  were  catechising  and  preaching.  Others,  ,  er  prelates,  or  simply  prieets)  to  assist.  [1.]  After  tlw 
exclusively  lielonging  to  him,  were  the  confirmation  !  consecrator  has  examined  the  elect  and  adminietmi 
of  iMptixed  persons,  by  which  they  were  admitted  as  the  oath  of  obedience,  tbe  candidate  is  liat»ted  in  the 
acknowledged  members  into  the  Church,  the  ordina-  pontifical  vestments,  and  the  Litanyhaving  been  sanj, 
tlon  of  presbyters  and  inferior  ministers,  the  restora-  the  three  tnsheps  place  upon  the  bead  and  dioalden  i 
tion  of  penitents,  and  various  acte  of  consecration  and  of  the  elect  the  Bo^  of  tbe  Gospels  open,  mtlung  b<y  ! 
benediction.  As  to  discipline,  wlule  at  times  the  pre-  ing  spoken.  [2.]  Tbe  three  bishops  tiien  1^  thar  | 
rogativea  of  the  bishop  were  restricted,  he  remained  bands  upon  tiie  head  of  the  elect,  saying,  "  Beocin 
the  source  and  centre  of  ecclesiastical  authority  with-  thou  the  Holy  Ghost"  [8.]  The  consecrator  prsn 
in  his  diocese.  Tbe  diocesan  clertfy  were  dependent  for  grace  for  the  newly-made  bishop.  [4.*]  He  anointf 
upon  him,  and  the  regulations  of  the  chnrches  were  him  with  tfae  cbrism  on  the  bead  and  hands,  ssying, 
directed  by  him.  Hia  authority  was  seen  in  the  fo\-  "  L'npatur  tt  comecretvr  caput  Aadi,"  etc  [p.] 
lowin^particnUrs :  In  the  superintendence  of  religious  places  in  his  liands  the  pastoral  staff,  ring,  and  Book  | 
worship;  In  the  oversight  of. all  the  members  erf  tbe  of  tbe  Gospels,  saying,  "Aee^  BaetdKm..."  etc  j 
Chnrch  throughout  a  diocese  in  spiritual  and  ecdesi-  [6.]  Mass  b  completed,  and  tbe  new  bishop  commuai- 
astical  matters ;  in  the  control  of  all  subordinate  spir-  cates  in  both  kinds.  Of  these  ceremonies,  tbe  impon- 
itoal  persons  and  ecclesiastical  officers;  in  the  visits-  tion  of  hands  and  accompanying  prayer  are  the  oolj 
tion  of  the  clergy,  churches,  schools,  and  religious  parts  which  are  conddered  ette^iat  to  episcopal  ordi- 
houseg ;  in  the  presidency  over  all  synods  within  the  ;  nation.  See  Boiseonnet,  Diet,  du  Cereimjma,  i,  12H. 
diocese,  and  even  in  the  management  and  distribution  |  (2.)  In  the  Grtek  Chnrch  tbe  fcdlowing  is  tbe  uiet, 
of  all  the  property  of  the  Chnrdi  (Farrar,  s.  v.).  Host  as  givcD  in  Gear's  EvcMoffwn:  Mass  having  eon- 
of  these  powers  are  retained  In  the  Greek  and  Bo- 1  menced,  the  elect,  accompanied  by  the  prieats  and  oth- 
nun  churches  to  thb  day.  The  Inehopn  of  tbe  Roman  '  er  clerks,  stands  at  tbe  lower  end  of  tlia  church ;  tbe 
Church  assiune  some  special  duties  toward  the  pope  consecrating  bishops,  who  must  be  tkne  at  lea^  Id 
by  the  oath  of  obedience  which  is  administered  to  their  pontifical  vestments,  sit  in  their  stalls,  the  ebkl 
them  before  their  consecration  (sec  below).  The  most  ceiebrator  sitting  tietween  tbe  assistants.  The  gos- 
Importantof  the  dutiee  enumerated  in  the  formula  of  a  peller  cries  "  AUendamMtf^  upon  which  one  of  tfae 
biah(q[>'s  oath  an,  to  be  fdthfhUy  attached  to  the  pope  clerks  (";>ra  rrHqHu  Httratigtimut'")  makes  tbe  first 
and  to  his  mocessorSiTMt  to  enter  into  any  plot  against  presentation  of  the  elect,  who  is  led  by  tbe  chfgy  ss 
blm,  not  to  divulge  a  plan  which  the  p<^  may  com-  fkr  as  (be  tail  of  an  ea{^  delineated  od  the  floor  of  tte 
municate  to  htm ;  to  {oeaer^'e,  defend,  incmue,  and  chnrch.  The  consecrator  then  asks  bhn  what  be  fast 
promote  the  rights,  honors,  privileges,  and  authority  '  come  to  request,  to  which  tlw  elect  replies  tbst  br 
of  the  Roman  See;  to  observe,  and  to  have  observed  '  seeks  the  laymg  on  of  the  hands  of  the  biafaop*.  Ht 
by  others,  the  entire  canonical  law ;  to  pertecvie  md  is  then  questioned  concerning  his  faith.  Afla  tbte 
ataidt,  to  the  bett  of  ku  abiiitjff  tie  henlif%,  Khigmat-  the  consecrating  bishop  gives  him  the  benedictioa  «ith 
ia,  ami  all  tcAo  mag  rebel  agairut  the  pope  or  his  no-  tbe  crosier.  And  then  ftdlowa  a  second  pnaentatiML 
eesfon  ("hsretieoa,  schismaticoe  et  rebelles  eidem  the  elect  having  adTaiioed  to  tiw  middle  of  tbe  es^ 
domino  nostro  vel  successoribos  pnedictis  pro  posse  ,  He  now  gives  a  ftaller  account  of  bis  ftith,  is  agsin 
pcntequar  et  Impugnabo"),  and  to  visit  Rome  hi  person  ,  blessed  by  the  Ushop,  and  then  advances  to  the  bead 
evnry  third  year,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  tbe  ^  of  the  eagle.  Hew  the  oonsectator,  for  the  tbitd  th», 
state  of  the  diocese.  In  the  Church  of  England  and  i  demands  an  explication  of  his  faith,  deelring  Use  no* 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  bishops  alone  '  to  explain  his  views  on  the  subjects  of  tbe  Incamstiia, 
have  tbe  power  to  ordain  and  to  confirm,  and  their  au-  of  tfae  Substance  of  tbe  Son  and  Won!  of  God,  and  be« 
thoril7  is  confined  to  theb-pn^  dioceses.  Thepow-  many  Natani  then  an  bi  Christ.  After  his  re^  he 
ers  81^  duties  of  the  Ushops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- .  receives  the  benediction,  the  oooaecTatar  saying  "Gra- 
pil  Church  are  those  of  a  general  itinerant  superin-  tia  S.  Spiritus  per  meam  medtocritatem  pnenovtt  tt 
tendency,  including  ordination,  appointment  of  minis-  Deo  amantissimum  Sacerdotnn  et  electom  N . . . .  ia 
ters  to  their  fields  of  labor,  etc.,  and  are  fuUy  defined  £piBcq)um  k  Deo  custodltn  civitatis  N . . . He  i* 
in  the  Methodist  "  Discipline,"  pt  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  13.  |  then  1^  to  the  altar,  and  there,  in  front  of  tfae  table. 
6.  iHfeciwn  ^  fiiiAop*.— The  ri^  of  election  to  a  koeeb  before  the  bishops,  the  <eUett,of>vboBi  laysib* 
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rospeU  on  his  bead,  the  other  UsbopB  at  the  same  time 
olding  it  Th«  couecnlor  detdans  him  to  be  bisb- 
p,  and,  while  the  otbera  continite  to  Iwld  the  Go^ls, 
iak«»  tlirea  crowea  oa  bis  bead,  bleubig  him  in  tlie 
ame  of  tlte  H0I7  Tiini^ ;  then,  laying  his  hand  (all 
tie  other  bishops  doing  the  same)  on  him,  he  prays ; 
O  Ixprd  God,  who  ntlest  over  all,  who  by  Thy  holy 
postl«  Paul  fajut  ratified  the  series  ttf  orders  and  de> 
irees  appointed  tot  those  who  wait  at  Thy  holy  altar 
nd  minister  in  Thy  spotless  and  Teaersble  mysteries, 
Tst  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers:  do 
.'hou,  0  liord  of  all,  by  the  presence,  the  power,  and 
be  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  contlnn  him  who  has 
■een  elected  and  counted  worthy  to  receive  the  evan- 
gelical yolie  and  pontiiical  dignity  at  the  hand  of  me 
■  sinner,  and  those  of  the  ministers  and  bisbopa  who 
tand  with  me,  aa  Thon  didst  strengthen  the  holy  apos- 
les  and  prophets,  as  Than  didst  anoint  the  kings,  and 
18  Tboo  didst  oooseerata  the  priests,  ^hibit  hi  him 
I  blameless  pontificate ;  and,  adorning  him  with  every 
rirtae,  grant  to  him  such  holiness  that  he  may  be 
vorthy  to  ask  of  Thee  whatsoever  the  salvation  of  his 
>eople  requireth,  and  to  receive  it  from  Thee."  This 
orm  differs  little  from  the  order  itf  consecrating  arcb- 
usbopa  and  Usbops  in  use  in  tba  Russian  Cbuich,  ac- 
iording  to  the  form  printed  at  SL  Petersburg  in  1725. 

(3.)  In  the  Protegt(mt  chaicbes  the  form  chT  consecra- 
ion  is  simple.  That  of  the  Mett>odist  £[dsciK)al  Chnrcb 
nay  be  found  in  the  Ditdpline  (pt.  iv,  cb.  vi) ;  that  of 
;he  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Prayer-^xtcA, 
\a  both  these  forms  are  modifications  of  that  of  the 
!?harch  of  England,  we  give  the  latter  (ooitting  the 
^lipture  lessons,  collects,  etc.). 

WTi^n  aU  tkii^ft  are  duly  prepared  in  the  ehureti  and  get  in 
>rd^y  ajter  morning  prayer  it  ended,  the  nrehbithop  (or  tvnu 
tther  biahop  rgmointed)  shall  begin  the  Communion  aerviet, 
n  which  ihU  shall  Iw  the  eoUeet  [here  the  collect  It  uld]. 
A7)d  another  bUhop  thaU  read  the  epittb^  l  Tim.  Ul,  1 ;  or 
Kets  XX,  17.  Then  another  bishop  ^tall  read  the  go^m,  Joba 
1x1,15;  or  John  XX,  19;  or  H&tt.  ixvltLia 

A/t«r  tkegoipel,  and  the  Xieme  Creed,  and  tha  aermmi  are 
nuUd,  the  elected  biehop  (tv»ted  toith  kU  roehel)  ehall  be  prt- 
tenUd  by  tura  bi»h»pe  xinto  the  arehbiahop  of  thai  province 
or  to  »ome  other  biihop  tg^ointed  by  Un^leomminioniy  the 
irehbishop  fitting  in  hi»  chair  near  the  holy  tabtfy  and  the 
rinhapo  that  prt^nt  him  sayiTy;:  "  Mart  reverend  lUher  in 
3od,  we  present  anlo  joa  tbU  goUj  and  welMeoned  man  to 
w  ordalDSd  and  oooworaled  blihop." 

Thm  ehall  the  arektrUhop  deman^t  the  qiieen'e  mandate  for 
'Ae  con»fcralion  and  eauw  it  to  be  read;  aitd  the  oath  touch- 
ing the  aeknoviitdgment  of  the  queerCe  tuprtmaay  aAoU  be 
ifdniattred  to  the  perione  eleeled,  as  it  i»  eel  down  before  in 
'he  form  for  the  ordering  of  deacons ;  and  then  shall  also  be 
minisUred  unto  them  the  oath  rif  due  obedience  to  the  areh- 
'>i»hop,  aefolloieeth:  ''In  the  nameofGiod,  Amen.  I,  y.,  oho- 
ran  bUhop  of  the  church  and  see  or.V.,do  profoas  and  promtae 
ill  due  reverence  and  obedionce  to  the  archbishop  mad  to  the 
netropolitsn  church  of  .V.  and  to  their  iiiromnm :  so  help  me 
Bod,  through  Jeaiu  Christ"  This  oath  thaU  not  bo  MOM  at 
the  eonoMTotion  nf  an  arehbtshop. 

Then  the  arehbishop  shall  move  the  oonoresjation  prtmU  to 

era;/,  saying  thus  to  litem  [here  the  addrosa].  Attd  Ihm  ehall 
said  the  Idtantf,  as  before  in  the  orderinj  of  deacons,  aoM 
only  that  <^fter  the  piaee,"Tl»t  it  iiM7jiteaw  thee  to  illumi- 
nate bU  blflhopg,"  et&.  the  proper  mfrarie  there  follmmng 
shall  be  omitted,  atid  this  ineertea  instead  ctf  it:  "That  It  may 
I)1«ae  thee  to  Uea  this  brother  elected,  and  to  send  th^  grace 
upon  him,  that  he  may  duly  execute  the  otbce  wherennto  he 
in  called,  to  the  edifVIiifc  of  thy  Church,  and  to  the  honor, 
prnine,  and  glory  at  thy  nauw.  Auauer,  We  beseedt  thee  to 
brar  ui>,  goud  Lord."  TTien  shall  be  soid  this  proya-  fotUw- 
ing  Chere  the  prayer]. 

Then  the  archbishop,  sitting  in  Us  ohatr,  shaU  mxy  to  htm 
thai  is  to  be  eonteerated:  '^Brother,  forasmuch  aa  the  holy 
^tiptorca  and  the  nnclent  csnoiu  command  that  we  should 
not  be  hajit7  in  laying  on  banda,  and  admitting  any  person 
to  EOT  eminent  Is  the  Chund)  of  Christ,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chiued  with  no  leas  price  than  the  effusion  of  his  own  blood, 
Iwrore  I  admit  you  to  this  administration  I  will  examine  yoti 
in  certain  artteleB,  to  the  end  that  the  rnnRrt^tlon  present 
may  have  a  trial  and  bear  witneaa  how  you  be  minded  to  be- 
hiTe  yourself  In  the  Church  of  Ood.  Are  you  persuaded  that 
you  be  truly  called  to  this  ministration,  aivrording  to  the  will 
of  onr  [.Old  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  order  of  this  realm?  An- 
swer. I  am  so  pernuded.  TTie  Archbishop.  Are  yon  peniiuu 
ded  that  the  holy  Serlplnre*  contain  snflfeleatly  all  doetrine 
iwiuir*d  of  n«cewlty  for  eternal  salvslton  throiiKh  faith  In  Je- 
aui  Chrtet?  And  are  you  determined  oat  of  the  aamn  holy 
Scripture*  to  Instruct  the  people  committed  to  yonr  oharxe; 
aad  to  teaoh  or  malnUIn  DoUilDg  as  required  of  necesri^  to 


satvaHon  tmt  that  which  yoa  shall  be  peranaded  may  be  eon- 
cluded  and  proved  by  the  same  f  Aaewer.  1  am  so  persuaded 
and  determined,  by  Ood'a  graoe.  The  ArehbUihop.  Will  you 
then  faltbftilly  eierdM  yourself  In  the  name  holy  Scripturea, 
and  caU  upon  God  by  prayer  far  the  true  understanding  of  the 
same,  so  as  yoa  maybe  able  by  them  to  teach  and  exhort  with 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  to  wlihsland  and  convince  the  gain. 
sayersT  Anstecr.  I  will  so  do,  by  thebeln  <tf  Ood.  The  ArtA- 
biahop.  Are  yon  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish 
and  drive  away  all  emneons  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to 
God's  word  ;  and  both  privately  and  openly  to  call  npoa  and 
encourage  others  to  the  Mmef  Answer.  I  am  ready,  the 
Lord  being  my  helper.  The  Arehbiahop,  Wilt  you  deny  all 
ungodliness  and  woridly  Inats,  and  live  soberly,  righteoiMly, 
and  godlr  in  this  present  world,  that  you  may  show  yourself 
In  all  things  an  example  of  g^iod  works  onto  others,  tluit  the 
adveraaiy  may  be  ashamed,  having  nothing  to  say  against 
youf  AtwtMT.  I  will  so  do,the  Lord  bdogmy  helper.  The 
A  rchbishop.  Will  you  maintain  and  set  forwud,  as  much  as 
■hall  lie  In  yon,  quletneas,  love,  and  peace  among  all  men ; 
and  snch  as  be  unquiet,  dbobedlent,  and  crimlnoos  within 
your  diocese  correct  and  punish,  according  to  such  authority 
OS  yon  have  by  God's  wonl,  and  as  to  you  shall  be  committed 
by  the  ordinance  of  this  realmf  Anmeer.  I  will  do  so,  by  the 
help  of  God-  The  Archbinbtip.  Will  yon  be  faithful  In  or- 
daining, sending,  or  laying  hands  upon  others?  ^neteer.  I 
will  do  so  by  tlie  help  of  God.  The  Archbishop.  Will  yon 
show  younelf  gentle,  and  be  merciful  for  Christ's  sake  to  poor 
and  needy  people,  and  to  all  straBgera  deatltute  of  helpf 
^ruu"T.  I  will  ao  show  myself,  by  God's  help.  Then  the 
arehbiahop,  atauding  up,  ehaUaay:  ^'Almighty  God,  our  heav- 
enly Father,  who  hath  givtn  you  a  good  will  to  do  all  these 
things,  gntntalso  nntoyou  strength  and  power  to  perfonn  the 
same:  that,heaccompllBhlngln  you  the  good  work  which  he 
hath  begun,  you  may  be  found  perfect  ana  Irreprebenslble  at 
the  latter  day,  throughJesusChrlstourLord.  Amen." 

Then  shaU  the  HaAop  eUtt  putt  on  the  rest  of  the  epiaeopal 
habit,  and,  tneelaig  diAen,\taA.  Creator  Splritus,  aAoU  be  aoitf 
or  sung  over  him,  the  presiding  Ushop  beginning,  and  tho 
bishope,  with  others  that  are  present,  annoering  by  wrsM^  at 

Gome,  Holy  Ohost,  onr  sonis  Inspire, 
And  lighten  vifhteUtlialJlre: 
Tboa  the  anolndng  Spirit  art. 
Who  dost  thy  sevnifoul  gifttin^gartz 
Tby  blessed  nnction  from  abovet 
Is  eomfori,  life,  and  Jff*  i^f  Unt:  ate. 
Then  follows  prayer. 

Then  the  arohbishop  and  KsAope  premnt  shaO  tag  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  th*  elected  biehop,  kneeUng  before  them 
on  his  knees,  the  arelMehopaaiiing:  "Kecelve  the  HiAj  Ohoet 
for  the  offloe  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  Churrh  of  God,  now 
ooromitted  unto  thee  by  tKe  imposition  of  our  hands;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Bon,  and  of -the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.  And  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God 
which  is  given  thee  by  this  impoMltlon  of  our  hands ;  for  God 
hath  not  given  na  the  spirit  of  fear,  bnt  of  power,  and  h>ve, 
and  soberness."  Then  the  arehbiahop  shall  deliver  fti'm  th- 
Bible,  saying:  '^Glve  heed  unto  reading.  extiortntloD,  and 
doctrine.  Think  upon  the  things  contained  In  thla'book.  Be 
diligent  in  them,  that  the  Increase  coming  thereby  may  be 
manifest  unto-  all  men.  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  to  doc- 
trine, and  be  diligent  In  doing  them;  for  by  so  doing  thon 
shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  Hint  hear  thea  Be  to  the 
flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a  wolf;  feed  them,  devour  them 
not.  Hold  np  the  weak,  heal  the  std^  bind  np  the  broken, 
bring  again  the  outcasts,  seek  the  lent.  Be  so  merciful  that 
you  be  not  too  ronlss;  so  minister  dlscipllDe  that  yon  forget 
not  mercy ;  that  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  yoo 
may  receive  the  never-fading  crown  of  (^ory,  thnA^b  Jeeue 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

Then  the  arehbiahop  shall  proceed  in  the  Comnatnim  srr> 
vice,  with  whom  the  new  eoneecraied  Ms&qp  <tp|A  othert)  shall 
also  ornnmwileate. 

Then  follow  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

See  Bcrgier,  s.  v.  Eveque ;  Btagham,  Orij.  EecUi, 
bk.  iv,  ch.  ii ;  Schaff,  O.  /litt.  j  108, 109  ;4^on,  Be 
ck$.  Dit^bmarj/,  b.v.;  Hemg,  Hetd^a^dgpSdig,  U, 
841. 

In  the  Appendix  a  complete  list  of  all  bishoprics 
thronghont  the  world  will  be  given.   See  Abchbish- 

op;  Episcopacy;  Mbtbopolitas. 

BiBhop,  Robert  Hamilton,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister,  l|nm  in  Scotland  In  1777,  wa-i 
licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  emigrated  to  America 
in  the  same  year,  joining  the  Assodato  Reformed  Syn- 
od. Ho  settled  at  Bbenezer,  Ky.,  at  the  same  time 
accepting  a  profOBSorship  in  Transylvania  University. 
In  consequence  of  dUBcnlties  with  his  synod,  Mr.  Bijh- 
op,  in  1819,  Jdned  the  West  Lexington  Presbvtery,  in 
connection  with  the  Central  Assembly,  and"  in  1824 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Miami  Vniversltv,  receiv- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  degti^iof  iHi^ciQii^Bf^il^. 
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In  IMl  be  naigned  the  pruUent^  of  the  anivenit^, 
but  retained  ■  proftMonblp  nntil  1S44,  in  which  rear 
Iw  removed  to  Pleuant  Hill,  omt  CineUuuti,  where 
be  died  in  1856.    In  addition  to  various  sermons,  Dr.  ' 
Bishop's  works  are  Memoirt  of  Daoid  Siet,  1821 ;  EU- 
rnmls  of  Loffie,  1833;  PhtlOKphgo/Uie  SatU.im-,  Set-  • 
ence  of  aortmment,  1839;  Wettmt  P^eemaier,  \ 
SiHvgue,  AwKtit,  iv,  320.  | 

Bishop,  Samael,  M.A.,  a  Cburcb  of  England 
minister,  was  bom  in  London,  1781,  and  educated  at  | 
Uerdiant  Taylors'  School,  and  at  St.  John's  CoUagv,  | 
Oxfoid.    He  entered  Merchant  Tailors'  School  as ; 
master  in  1758,  and  was  mode  head-master  in  1788. 
H«  also  held  the  rectory  of  I>itton,  Kent,  and  of  St. 
Martin  Outwich,  London.  H«  died  in  1795.   He  wrote 
a  number  of  poems,  collected  in  bis  Poetical  H'orki, 
mth  hit  Life  by  Clare  (Land.  ITM,  2  vols,  4t<>);  and 
left  also  SfrmoHS  on  Practical  Sid^ectt  (Lend,  1798, 
8vo).— DarliuK,  (ybp.  BUiUoi/n^ica,  i,  822;  AUi- 
bone,  DieAmary  o/Autkon,  i,  IH. 

Bishop,  WUliain,  bishop  of  ChaJcedon  in  parH- 
hut  ittfide&im,  and  vicar  apostolical  of  the  pope  in  Eng- 
land, the  first  English  Rwnsnist  bishop  after  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  bom  at  Braylec,  in  Warwickshire,  in 
1553,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  Rheims,  and  Home. 
He  was  then  sent  missionary  to  England,  lint  was  ar- 
rested at  Dover,  and  conAned  In  London  till  th«  end 
of  15R4.  On  bis  release  be  retired  to  Paris,  bat  re- 
turned to  England  in  1591.  The  Romish  party  in 
England  had  long  desired  a  bishop,  but  the  Jesait  Par- 
sons (q.  V.)  desired  to  rule,  through  Blackwell  (q.  v.), 
as  arcbpriest,  and  it  was  not  till  Parsons's  death  that 
the  pope  agreed  to  appoint  Dr.  Bishop  to  the  episcopa- 
cy. After  his  ordination  as  bishop  (1638)  be  created 
a  chapter  and  nominated  grand  ncars,  arcbdeacons, 
and  rural  deans  in  most  of  the  counties.  He  died 
April  16,  1624,  and  left  «n  edition  of  the  irrrk  of  Pits, 
or  PitseuB,  />e  lUuttrilmt  A  ngUa  ScriptorSnu  (1623),  and 
others,  named  in  Wood,  A  thenir  (>xon,ToI.  ii. — Landon, 
EccUtT  Dictionary,  a.  v.;  Hook,  EccUt.  Bioff.  U,  ibi. 

Bishops'  Bible.    See  Bible. 

Bishops'  Bookt  a  book  compiled  by  a  ctmimiseion 
of  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Engliish  Church,  In 
1587,  otherwise  called  The  Inttitution  of  a  CkritHtm 
Mam.  It  confadns  an  'exposition  of  the  Apcwtles' 
Creed,  tbe'  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  jus- 
tification and  purgato^.  It  may  be  found  in  Formu- 
lariet  of  Faith  pat  forth  by  tmthoritg  during  the  of 
Htnry  VIII  ^Oxford,  1828).— Hard  wick,  Rt/armation, 
cfa.  iv. ;  Burnet,  Bfformation  m  England,  i,  471, 48fi. 

Bishopric  {ImaKoini,  owrtighi.  Acts  i,  20),  minis- 
terial charge  in  the  Church.  In  later  times  it  came 
lo  mean  (1)  the  office  and  functton  of  a  biKhop  (q.  v.), 
and  (2)  the  district  over  which  ba  has  jurisdiction. 
SeeDiocEBB;  Episcopact. 

Blase,  Trohas,  a  Charcb  of  ^j^Iand  dlvhie,  was 
bom  at  Oldbqry,  Gloucestershire,  about  1C75,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  passed  H.A.  in  1698  and 
D.D.  in  1712.  In  1715  be  was  appointed  preacher  at 
the  Rolis  Ctiapel,  and  in  1716  became  chancellor  of 
Hereford  and  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  there.  He 
gave  great  attention  to  the  choral  service  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  advocated  chanting  and  intoning,  with  great 
skill  of  argument.  His  writings  include  Thr  Beauty 
of  Holinett  in  the  Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1728, 8vo,  6tb 
ed.),  a  work  highly  esteemed  to  this  day;  Remum 
on  Decency  and  Ortter  in  Wonh'p  (Lond,  1728,  8vo) ; 
Scrmont  on  the  LoriTt  Prayer  (Oxford,  1740,  Sro).  He 
died  April  22, 1781— Darllncr,  Cydop.  Biblii^jMea, 
i,  824 ;  Hook,  Eedet.  mogrrqihy,  U,  464. 

Bit  (3R^,  me'theg,  Psa.  xxii,  9;  xaXivoc,  Jaa.  iii, 
8 ;  both  elsewhere  "  bridle"),  the  cwi>  pnt  into  horses' 
months  to  guide  and  restrain  them.    See  Bbidlb. 

Bithi'ab  (Heb.  BHhyiA,',         prob.  tot  R^~r$, 


dauglaer  p.  e.  woniqpper]  ^  Jeborah;  SepC  Bt3Sk 
T.  r.  Htrdia),  daughter  of  a  FhanMdi,  and  wife  of 
Hered,  s  descendant  of  Jndsb  (1  Chtou.  iv,  19),  \rj 
whom  she  had  several  sons  (prob.  thoee  eramaeraocd  ia 
the  laUer  part  of  ver.  17).  B.C.  ctr.  1658.  Tbe  date 
of  Hered  is  not  positively  determined  by  the  genealogy 
in  which  his  name  occurs,  some  portion  of  it  havinf 
apparentiy  been  lost  It  is  {MobaUe,  bowevn-,  that 
he  shonld  be  referred  to  tbe  time  befbre  tbe  Exodus, 
or  to  a  period  not  much  later.  Pharaoh  in  this  place 
might  be  conjectured  not  to  be  the  I^yptiaB  regal 
title,  bat  to  be  or  refveient  s  Hebrew  name  ;  but  tbe 
name  Bitliiafa  probably  impUes  converrion,  and  the 
other  wife  of  Mered  seems  to  be  called  "  the  Jewess.' 
Unless  we  suppoee  a  transposition  in  tbe  text,  or  the 
loss  of  some  of  tbe  names  of  the  children  of  If  er«d*i 
wives,  we  must  consider  the  name  of  Bitfaiab  under- 
stood  beibn  "she  bare  Mhism''  (v«r.  i;),  and  the  1st- 
ter  part  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  19  to  be  recapltalatorr : 
bat  the  Sept.  does  not  admit  any  except  tbe  necond  of 
these  conjectures.  See  Hbbbd.  The  Sciiptnreg,  sj 
well  as  tbe  Egyptian  monuments,  show  that  the  Pha- 
raohs intermarried  with  foreigners ;  but  sucb  alliancM 
s^em  to  have  been  contracted  with  royal  Guniliet  alcne. 
Henc«  Hered  would  senn  to  havt  been  a  person  of 
some  diatinction.  It  Is  posdUe  that  Rthiah  mu  wJy 
an  adopted  dwghtar  of  PhBraofa,«r  she  may  hsTe  be- 
come the  wife  of  Ifered  In  eome  way  through  captivity. 
There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  c(mBideriaf;  her  to 
have  been  a  concubine ;  on  tbe  contrary,  she  is  ahtfm 
to  t>e  a  wife,  from  her  taking  precedence  of  one  FperUl- 
ly  designated  as  such. — Smith,  s.  t.    See  Houijab. 

Bith'ron  (more  accurately  "the  Bithron,"  Hrh. 
hab-Bithron  ,  'pipSil,  the  broken  or  iSiaded plaee^  tnn 
"ira,  to  cat  yp;  Sept.  t;  napanivowta ;  Vulg.  Betk- 
Aoton),  a  place — from  tbe  form  of  tbe  expreanon,  "  all 
the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district~in  Uie  Arsbah  or 
Jordan  valley,  on  tbe  eaat  ^e  of  the  river  (9  Sam.  ii 
29).  The  spot  *t  which  Abner's  party  croaaad  the  Jor- 
dan not  being  spedfied,  we  cannot  fix  the  ptwitioD  of 
tbe  Bithron,  which  lay  between  tliat  ford  and  Msh*- 
naim.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  whole  of  tbe  connOr  in 
tbe  Ghor,  on  the  other  ude  of  the  river,  is  of  tbe  brok«i 
and  intersected  character  indicated  by  the  doivatim 
of  tbe  name.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  designa- 
tion of  tliat  region  In  gesaral  ratber  than  of  «d7  afmaic 
locali^.— ^ith,  a.      See  foma. 

Bithyn'is  (BiOoWa,  darivatioa  unknown ;  for  to 

attempted  Semitic  etymology,  see  Bochart,  Canam.  L 
10;  Sicklcr,  Hundb.  p.  544),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  Euxine  Sea.  and  Propontis  (Plin.  v,  40;  Pttd. 
V,  1 ;  Uel.  i,  19),  bounded  on  the  west  by  Uysia,  on 
tbe  south  and  east  by  Phiygia  and  Galatia,  and  on  tha 
east  by  Paphlagooia  (see  Hannert,  VI,  iU,  546  sq.). 
See  Asia  (Miicob).  "Rie  Bithynians  were  a  rode  od 
uncivilized  people,  Thradans  who  bad  eotonised  thtf 
part  of  Alia,  and  occopled  no  towns',  but  lived  in  rS- 
lagn  (icw^owoXfir,  Strabo,  p.  666).  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  grrat  modifications.  The  provion 
was  originally  inherited  by  the  Roman  republic  (B.C. 
74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicodemus  III,  the  last  of  an  in- 
dependent line  of  monarch*,  one  of  whom  had  inriied 
into  Aria  Mlnw  those  Gaols  who  gave  tbe  name 
Galatia  to  the  central  diibrkt  of  the  peninsula.  Os 
the  death  of  Hith'ridates,  king  of  Pontus,  B.C.  6S, 
western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom  was  added  to  ^ 
province  of  BIthynia,  which  again  received  farther  it- 
cessions  on  this  side  under  Augustus  A.D.  7.  TIik 
the  province  is  sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Btthni- 
la"  in  inscriptions;  and  tlw  language  of  Pliny's  kl- 
tenisriihiw.  The  province  of  Pontos  was  not  cos- 
Btituted  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  It  Is  observable  tlul 
in  Acts  ii,  9,  Pontus  is  In  the  ennmeratton  sod  ixt 
Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet.  i,  1,  ImA  are  mentioned 
(See  Marquardt's  continuation  of  Becker's  JSfiat.  A  htr- 
Mmr,  HI,  I,  lll6,)iz^«  ajeacrip^of  tbe  OMntrr, 
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hich  ifi  moantaiDOiu,  veil  wooded,  and  fertUe,  Hamil- 
>n*s  Jiaearches  m  Aria  Minor  muy  be  consulted ;  aUo 

paper  by  Ainswortb  In  t^e  Sag.  Oeog,  Jotmutl,  vol. 

Tb»  course  of  tbe  River  Bbyndacus  is  a  marked 
latbure  on  the  western  frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
■>owjr  range  of  the  Mysian  Olympus  on  the  sonth- 

Gst,  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clat$.  Geog.  s.  v.)  That 
tiristian  congregations  were  formed  at  an  early  pe- 
iod  in  BitbynU  is  evident  fh>m  tbe  apostle  Peter 
avin^  addressed  tbe  first  of  his  Epistles  to  them  (1 
'et.  i,  1).  The  apoctle  Paul  was  at  one  time  inclined 
>  so  Into  ^thynia  wiUi  his  assistants  Silas  and  Timo- 
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thy,  "  but  tbe  Spirit  suffered  htm  not"  (Acts  xvi,  7). 
(See  Conrbeare  and  Howson's  Life  andl^)utle»  of  St. 
Paul,  i,  240.)  This  province  of  Asia  Minor  l>ecame  il- 
]Q8trioa*-in  the  earlier  parts  of  post-apostolic  history 
tbrongh  Pliny's  letters  and  the  council  of  Nlcna  (q.  v.). 
It  bad  two  tegular  metropolitans,  at  Nicomedia  and  Ni- 
CM,  and  a  tttalar  one  at  Cbalcedm  (see  Wiltsch,  Hand- 
hoot  qfiie  Geogr.  and  Statat.  c/Oe  Ckarch,  i,  16]  sq. ; 
443  sq.).  Bithynla  now  fomia  one  of  tbe  dicitricta  of 
Turkish  Anatolia,  and  is  tbe  nearest  province  to  Turkey 
in  EoFope,  being  separated  from  it  by  only  the  narrow 
strait  of  the  Thraciati  Bosphorus  opposite  Constanti- 
nople, and  contains  one  of  tbe  sifbnrbs  of  that  city 
called  Scntari,  a  short  distance  &om  which  Is  Chalce- 
don.  A  cmsldenibile  pnqMWtion  of  the  population  of 
Bitbynia  belongs  to  the  Greek  and  Annenian  churches. 
(For  a  full  accotmt  of  this  district,  see  Pemtg  C^do- 
fadia^  s.  v.) 

Bitter  (always  some  fcnn  of  the  root  "i^'S,  marar', 
vu^y.  Bitterness  (Exod.  i,  14;  Ruth  V  20;  Jer. 
Ix,  15)  ifl  symbolical  of  aflliction,  misery,  and  servl- 
iQde.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  tbe  celebration 
oftbe  Passover,  khe  servitude  of  tbe  Israelites  in  Egypt 
was  typically  represented  by  bitter  herbt  (see  below). 
On  Uk  day  of  bitiemat  in  Amoa  viii,  10,  comp.  Tibal- 
las,  ii,  4,  II — "  Nunc  et  amara  dies,  et  noctis  amarior 
ambm  est."  In  Habakk.  1,  6,  the  Chaldnans  are 
called  *■  that  bitter  and  sirift  nation,"  which  Scbnltena 
fllustmtoa  by  remarkin?  that  the  root  merer  in  Arable 
(answering  to  tbe  Hebrew  word  for  bitter')  is  nsnally 
applied  to  strength  and  courage.  7%e  ffollofbitlemaa 
(Acts  viii,  23)  describes  a  state  of  extreme  wickedness, 
biichly  offensive  to  God  and  hurtful  to  others.  A  root 
f^biUemeu  (Heb.  xiii,  16)  expresses  a  wicked  or  scan- 
dalous person,  or  any  dangerous  sin  leading  to  apos- 
tasy (^Vemyss's  Cibws  .<fym6ofica,  etc.).  The  "waters 
made  bitter"  (Rev.  viii,  11)  is  a  symbol  of  severe  po- 
litical  or  providential  events.  See  Wormwood.  On 
the  bitter  water'  ofjeakMty,  or  what  may  tw  termed  the 
o»deal  oath  (Nnm.  v,  11-24),  see  Addltebt  {jrialof^. 
On  the  "itfter  elutten"  of  Sodom  (DeoL  xaudi,  HS^ 
He  Apple;  Hemlock. 


BiTTEB  Hebbs  (S'^'i'ip,  meroritn',  literally  bitttrt; 
Sept.  iriKpih^;  Volg.  tactucte  agrealea),  occurs  in  two 
places  in  Scripture,  both  having  reference  to  the  Pa^ 
chal  meaL  In  Exod.  xli,  %,  Hoses  commanded  the 
Jews  to  eat  the  Iamb  of  tbe  Passover  "with  nnleaV- 
ened  bread,  and  with  }ntter  herbs  (merortm)  they  shall 
eat  it."  So  at  the  institution  of  the  second  PuBsover, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  ix,  11),  "  Tbe  four- 
teenth day  of  the  second  month  at  even  they  shall 
'  keep  it,  and  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs."  The  word  merortm,  which  is  here  translated 
"bitter  berits,"  is  universally  aclinowledKed  to  signify 
bi&er,  and  the  word  herita  has  been  snpj^ied  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  In  Arabic,  mtov,  bitter,"  plur, 
murar,  signifies  a  species  of  bitter  tree  or  plant ;  as 
does  m  irit,  a  fragrant  herb  which  has  always  some  de- 
gree of  bitterness.  Murooa  ia  in  India  applied  both 
to  the  bitter  artemieia,  or  wormwood,  and  to  tbe  fra- 
grant oeymtm  pUontm,  a  species  of  basil ;  in  Arabia  to 
the  bitter  centaaty,  accoidlng  to  Forskal.  There  has 
been  much  dlfi^mice  of  opinion  respecting  the  kind 
of  herbs  denoted  by  this  word  (Bocliart,  Uierot.  i,  1.  ii, 
c.  50).  On  this  subject  tiie  reader  may  consolt  Corp- 
zov,  Apparat.  p.  404  sq.  See  Passover.  It  how> 
ever  seeuis  very  doubtful  whether  any  particular  tierbs 
were  Intended  by  so  general  a  term  as  bittert;  it  is  br 
more  probable  tiiat  it  denotes  whatever  bitter  herbs, 
obteinable  in  the  place  where  the  Passover  was  eaten, 
'  might  be  fitly  used  with  meat  This  seems  to  be 
;  established  by  the  fact  that  die  first  directions  respit- 
ing the  Passover  were  given  in  Encypt,  where  also  tbe 
first  Passover  was  celebrated ;  and,  as  the  esculent 
vegetables  of  Egypt  are  very  difibrent  from  those  of 
Palestine,  it  ia  obvious  that  the  bitter  herbs  used  In 
the  first  celebration  conld  scarcely  have  been  the  same 
as  those  which  were  afterward  emplcqred  fbr  the  same 
purpose  in  Canaan.  According  to  the  Hishna  (Peaa- 
cA'm,  U,  S),  and  the  commentators  thereon,  there  were 
Ave  sorts  of  Utter  herbs,  any  one  or  all  of  which  might 
be  used  on  this  occasion.  These  were,  (1.)  r^tn, 
rhaze'retk,  supposed  to  be  wild  lettuce,  wliich  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  make  stand  for  the  whole;  (2.) 
I*^!^^?,  yleahin',  eodivea;  or,  according  to  some,  irild 
endives ;  (8.)  nSQP,  tamkah',  which  some  make  the 
garden  endive,  others  borehound,  others  tansy,  others 
tbe  green  tops  of  the  horseradish,  while,  according  to 
De.Pomts,  in  Zemach  David,  it  is  no  other  ttian  a  spe- 
cies of  thistle  (earduua  marralium);  (4.)  l^SSlTyin, 
[  charckabinin' ,  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  nctllc,  but 
which  Scbenchzer  shows  to  be  thecAoRunrnfe;  (6.) 
raarwr',  which  tekes  its  name  from  its  bitterness,  and 
is  alleged  by  the  Mishnic  commentators  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  the  most  Utter  eonaader,  otherwise  the  dando' 
lion.  All  these  might,  according  to  the  Hishna,  be 
taken  either  fresh  or  dried,  but  not  pldded,  boiled,  ot 
cooked  in  any  way.  All  these  translations  betray 
tht^ir  European  origin.  To  interpret  them  with  any 
thing  like  accuracy,  itia  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  a  complete  flora  of  the  countries  from  Egypt  to 
Syria,  with  tlie  Arabic  names  of  tbe  useful  plants,  ac- 
companied by  a  notice  of  their  properties.  Science  is 
as  yet  &r  from  having  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We 
bave  seen  that  the  mceory  or  mdws  was  early  selected 
as  t>eing  tbe  bitter  herb  especially  intended ;  and  Dr. 
Geddes  justly  remarks  that  "  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
'  who  translated  the  Pentateuch  could  not  be  ignorant 
what  hertw  were  eaten  with  tbe  Paschal  lamb  in  their 
days."  Jerome  understood  it  in  tlie  same  manner; 
and  PBsndcHjonadun  express^  mentions  lurtimmd 
and  2i«KML  Fwskal  infimns  ns  that  the  Jews  at 
Sana  and  hi  Egypt  eat  lettuce  with  the  Paschal  Imb. 
Ladj'  Caloott  inquires  whether  mint  was  originally  oan 
of  the  bitter  bertis  with  which  the  Israelites  ate  tbe 
Paschal,  as  our  use  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  particularly 

about  Edster^me,  inclined  .her  to  s^nme  it  was. 
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Abea  Ezra,  u  quoted  BoaenDt&Il«>,  itatea  fhat  the 
Egyptlana  tued  bitter  herbs  in  every  meal ;  so  is  India 
eome  of  the  bitter  cucurbitaoea,  aa  knreUa,  are  con- 
stantly employed  as  food.  Se«GoDBD.  It  is  carious 
that  tiie  two  s«te  of  plants  which  appear  to  have  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  their  favor  are  the  tn- 
grant  and  also  bitter  labiate  plants.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  artemisia,  and  some  of  these  fra- 
grant labiattt,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Antlda  and 
Syria — that  to,  in  warm,  dry,  barren  regiou.  The 
endive  is  also  found  in  similar  aitnations,  but  requires, 
upon  the  whole,  a  greater  degree  of  moisture.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  the  Israelites  would  be  able  to  obtain 
suitable  plants  during  their  long  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  though  it  ia  difficult  for  us  to  select  any  one 
out  of  the  several  which  might  bATa  been  employed 
them.  See  Botadt  ;  Ubsb. 
Bittern  Oi*P  0"  *^Bp,  Uppoi';  Sept.  ij^voc,  i.  *. 
hedgehoR)  occnra  but  three  times  in  Scriptnre,  in  con- 
nection with  the  desolations  of  Babylon,  Idnmea,  and 
Nineveh  (Isa.  xiv,  23;  xxxiv,  11 ;  Zepb.  ii,  14),  and 
has  been  variously  interpreted  owl,  osprey,  tort<rise, 
porcupine,  otter,  and,  in  the  Arabic,  bustard.  Bocfaart, 
Shaw,  Lowtb,  and  other  aathorities,  have  supported 
the  o|Hnion  that  it  refers  to  the  porcujune  (see  espe- 
cially Keith,  Emdatee,  ed.  1640,  p.  436,  490),  making 
the  first  syllable  to  be  derived  from  1^3^,  ioneA', 
"epine;"'  in  conflrmatioD  of  which,  Bocfaart,  with  his 
mmted  teaming,  eitea  tite  Chaldee,  Helmw,  AraUc, 
and  Ethiojrian  names  of  the  porcni^ne  and  hedgehog, 
which  apparently  conftm  his  opinion,  while  Gesenius 
defends  the  same  identification,  although  by  a  different 
derivation,  IVom  *1&J^,  kaphas,  "to  contract,"  i.  e. 
into  a  ball ;  but  this  meaning  is  ntterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  context.  In  Isa.  xiv,  28,  "  I  will  make  it  a 
possession  for  the  hitUm,  and  pools  of  water,"  etc.,  the 
words  are  plain  and  natural.  Marshes  and  pools  are 
not  the  habitation  of  hedgehogs,  for  th^  shun  water. 
In  Isa.  xxxiv,  11,  it  is  said,  the  cormorant  and  the 
hittgm  shall  possess  it,  the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall 
dwell  in  it,"  etc.,  that  is,  in  the  ruins  of  Idumna. 
Here,  again,  the  version  is  plain,  and  a  hedgehog  most 
eniely  would  be  out  of  place.  Zeph.  ii,  14,  "  Both  tbe 
cormorant  and  tbe  hiUem  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lin- 
tels of  it,  and  their  vince  shall  sing  in  the  windows," 
etc.  Surely  here  lappod  cannot  mean  tbe  hedgehog, 
a  nocturnal,  grovelling,  worm-eating  animal,  entirely 
or  neaily  mute,  and  incapable  of  climbing  up  walls ; 
one  that  does  not  hannt  ruins,  hut  earthy  banks  in 
wooded  regions,  and  that  is  absolutely  solitary  in  its 
habits,  liie  arguments  respecting  tbe  Heb.  term  it- 
self, drawn  fWim  indications  of  manners,  such  as  tbe 
several  texts  contain,  are,  on  tbe  cmtrary,  poritive, 
and  leave  no  doubt  that  tiie  animal  meant  is  not  a 
hedgehog,  nor  even  a  inammat,  but  a  Urd,  and  that  of 
some  aquatic  species.  Hence  the  word  must  bear  an 
interpretation  which  is  applicable  to  one  of  the  feath- 
ered tribes,  probably  to  certain  wading  species,  which 
have,  chiefly  on  the  neck,  long  pointed  feathers,  more 
or  less  speckled.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 
version,  which  has  Al-koiAam,  tbe  name  of  a  bird 
which,  according  to  Shaw,  Is  of  tbe  size  of  a  capon,  but 
of  a  longer  habit  of  body.  The  bittern  answers  these 
conations,  and  is  a  solitary  bird,  loving  marshy 
ground.  Its  scientific  name  is  BotauruB  aUilaris,  and 
it  belongs  to  the  GruidK,  or  cranes.  The  Arabian  bus- 
tard, Otia  hoiAara,  might  be  selected  if  it  were  not  that 
bastards  fceep  always  in  dry  deserts  and  uplandb,  and 
that  they  never  roost — their  feet  not  admitting  of 
perching— but  rest  on  the  ground.  The  term  seems 
most  applicaUe  to  the  heron  tribes,  whose  beaks  are 
fbrmidable  spikes  that  often  kill  hawks— a  fact  well 
known  to  Eastern  hunters.  Of  these,  Nycticoraa:  £u- 
ropvtu,  or  common  night-heron,  with  its  pencil  of 
white  feathers  in  the  crest,  is  a  species  not  nnoommon 
~  the  marshes  of  Western  Asia;  and  of  several  species 


of  bittem,  the  Ardai  (botmna)  MtOtria  has  |nM 
long  feathers  on  the  neck  and  breast,  ft  wilad  iril 
black,  and  a  strong  pointed  bilL    After  tbe  laimhi 
season  it  migrates,  and  paaaes  tbe  winter  m  the 
fteqoenting  the  marsliM  and  rirers  of  Asia  nd  Et- 
rope,  where  it  then  roosts  lugfa  above  grwod,  assiK 
a  curious  note  befisre  and  after  its  evening  Wi^A.  tvf 
distinct  from  the  booming  sound  prodnoed  by  it  ia  Ai 
breeding-aeason,  and  while  ft  iwnalna  in  tbe  ■anhi 
Thoogh  not  boUding,  like  tbe  stork,  en  Oa  t^s 
houses,  it  resorts,  like  the  heron,  to  minad  stiaetiua 
and  is  said  to  have  been  seen  on  tbe  rommit 
Kesra  at  Cteslphon.    The  bittern  b  a  bid 

nearlyofthe  size  of 
the  common  heno, 
trat  differing  ftom 
it  greatly  ui  tin  col- 
or of  its  plumage. 
The  crown  of  the 
head  is  black,  with 
a  black  spot  also  on 
each  side  abont  the 
angleof  the  mouth; 
the  bock  and  upper 
part  are  elegandy 
variegated  with  dif- 
ferent colors,  black, 
brown,  and  gray,  in  ~ 
beauttfU  arrange- 
ment. Th  is  species 
of  bird  la  common  lfltt««ii. 
only  in  fenay  conntries,  irbne  it  ia  met  nidi  AdUq 
abont  the  reeds  and  sedge;  and  ha  ritting  paitiiRli 
with  the  head  and  neck  erect,  and  the  faeak  pobitrd  fi- 
rectiy  upward.  It  permits  petwms  to  ap{>roach  ate 
to  it  without  rising.  It  files  principally  Unmd  tin 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  then  rises  in  a  very  siagBfaT 
manner,  by  a  spiral  ascent,  till  qnite  out  of  «^M.  It 
makes  a  cnrlona  nmae  whian  among  tfa«  reeds,  nd  i 
Tery  dinnnt,  thoofl^  anfflcionUy  nngalar  one,  u  k 
rises  on  the  wing  in  tbe  night.  (Seefaewy  C^iiiy  aiii 
a.  v.)   See  PoBCOPiBK. 

Bitumen  is  donbtlos  denoted  by  the  tn 
"^sn,  cAeiRor'  (Auth.  Vers,  "slitne,"  only 
Gen.  xi,  8;  zIt,  10;  Exod.  tt,  8),  »  called  tnm  it 
boi&ng  8p  as  an  eortli-rean  fhnn  aabtenanean  ibss- 
taine  not  &r  from  Babylon,  alao  andently  ia  the  vib 
of  Siddim,  and  occadonally  fVoni  the  botfam  of  tk 
Dead  Sea,  which  la  thence  called  I^aau  ArpkiUea- 
tiielateofbiitaiten.  There  are  two  three  kinds,  tc: 
each  have  nearly  the  same  component  parts.  It  k 
usually  of  a  blackish  or  brown  hue,  and  hardens  mtf 
or  less  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  its  most  flidi 
it  brnnmapkAai  irhenof  tbe  ooudBtcsioa  of  o3,  it  be- 
comes pefrefnon;  at  the  next  stage  of  indoratiaK  it  t» 
ctmiea  elmfw  biliimmf  then  mabha .-  and  >o  <a  ufi  1 
becomes  a  compact  mass,  and  is  then^called  atfiutlttm. 
All  these  substances  are  remarkable  for  their  inflssn*- 
ble  character;  tbe  bituminous  oils  are  of  late  exteasire- 
ly  used  for  illnmination  and  inbricatioD,  that  natanSr 
prodnced  being  commonly  called  petndonn,"  wi& 
that  mannftctnred  from  this  is  termed  "kamiat,'' 
Neither  tbe  Inventicois  of  art  nor  tbe  ti  wan  Iii  i 
science  have  discovered  any  other  sobstanee  tewtfi 
adapted  to  exclude  water  and  to  repd  the  injaries  el 
ynrme  as  the  mineral  pitch  or  tatumen.  Acnrdiii^ 
to  Gen.  xi,  S,  bitumen  was  nsed  instead  of  lime  cr  ce- 
ment for  the  bnildhig  of  the  tower  of  Bab^  Hit,  tfar 
ancient  Is,  npcm  the  Enphrates,  says  Mr.  Answer^ 
'*  lias  been  celebrated  fttiin  all  antiqid^  ferlti 
lUling  fbuntains  of  Mtnmeu,  and  they  ftindtbed  tbr 
impei^hable  mortar  of  tbe  Bal^Icm'ian  stnctnv 
(JU$eardu$,  p.  89).  P^f.  Robinson,  in  1838,  exaaned 
the  shoree  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  says :  "  In  tbe  asm 
plain  were  alime-pita,  that  is  to  say,  wells  of  tataran 
or  asphaltum,  t^.^l?^W,7y^^f^^  aameasOa 
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•rd  nsed  tn  dcMrilniig  the  bufldtng  of  the  walls  of 
by  Ion,  which  w«  know  w«ra  cemented  with  bitumen 
xiv,  10 ;  xi,  8).    llieM  fits  or  fountains  appear 

have  been  of  considerable  extent.  The  valley  in 
ilch  they  were  situated  is  indeed  called  Siddim ;  but 
ta  aaid  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it 
Qtained  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xiv,  2,  8,  10- 
).  Tbe  streams  that  anciently  wMered  the  |Jain  re- 
am to  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  Uatoarlan, 
It  the  1^  of  atphaltum  are  no  looger  to  be  seen. 
Id  they  disappear  in  conseqoence  of  tbe  catastrophe 

the  pUin  ?"  (St&.  Raearchet,  u,  608).  In  ancient 
nes  bitumen  was  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
id  found  a  ready  market  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  used 

large  cjnantities  for  embalming  the  dead ;  it  was 
so  occutonally  employed  as  a  eubatitnte  toe  stone, 
ba  Egyptians,  according  to  Pliny,  made  use  of  bitn- 
len  in  making  water-tight  the  small  boats  of  platted 
kpyru>-reed  which  are  commonly  used  on  tbe  Nile : 
[«  same  is  done  at  this  day  to  the  Geiser  (or  Gopher) 
[>ata  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  asphaltic  coracles  of 
le  Tigris.  The  little  reed-boat  in  which  the  mother 
r  MosM  exposed  her  child  on  the  Nile  (Exod.  ii,  8) 
-as  made  tight  with  pitch  of  this  kind.  There  are 
Iko  roDtukatilebltainiiuKuweUsaloagthe Upper Joiw 
nn,  three  mOeg  west  of  Hubelya  (Tbonuon,  jUatdaad 
tooif  i,  aSS).    See  Asphaltoh. 

Bixjoth'Jah  (Heb.  Bu^hesak^,  ri^nrTS,  accord- 
ig  to  Gesenins,  contempt  o/Jtkovak;  according  to 
'Qrrt,  for  B^nrt-n-'a,  kotue  t^the  eliva  of  Jehovah, 

e.  saperior  olive-yard;  Sept.  Bi{iwdur,batmoet  cop- 
es omit ;  Vulg.  BaaoAia),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Ju- 
Ah  (i.  e,  in  Simeon),  named  in  connection  with  Beer- 
heba  and  Baalah  (Josh,  xv,  28)  in  such  a  way  (tlie 
opuUUve  lieiag  omitted)  aa  to  make  it  identical  with 
he  latter  =  Bisjotbjah-Baalalt,  and  so  the  enumera- 
ion  In  ver.  82  requires;  compare  the  parallel  passage, 
:h.  xix,  2,  8,  where  the  simple  Balah  (donbtleaa  the 
ame)  occurs  in  almost  precisely  tbe  same  order.  See 
'CDAU.  In  ch.  xix,  8  it  is  also  called  Baalath-bber, 
Thich  is  there  farther  identified  with  "Ramath  of  the 
outh,"  and  is  elsewhere  mentioned  under  still  other 
imilar  names  (Baal,  Bilhah),  and  yet  again  as'  Lshi 
,q.v.);  from  all  which  titles  we  may  «>Dclude  that  it 
ay  on  an  eminence  (Ramah)  near  a  well  (Befir),  in  a 
'roitAil  spot  (Bizjoth),  and  was  at  one  time  a  site  of 
:he  worship  of  Baal  (Baalatb),  whose  uum  (aa  la  some 
>thor  instances)  was  eventually  replaced  by  that  of 
Tah.    See  Rahath-Nbkeb. 

BiE'tha  (Heb.  Biz&a',  Krta,  accoi^g  to  Ge- 
wniuB,  for  the  Persian  betU^  "  castrated but  Farst 
compares  the  last  syllable  with  the  Sanscrit  zala, 
"bom;"  the  termination  -tka  is  evidently  Pereic; 
comp.  BioTHA ;  Sept.  Ba^ca  v.  r.  Sa^dv),  the  second 
of  the  Berenennochs  ("chamberlains")  of  Uie  harem  of 
Xerxes  (Ahaanova)  who  were  ordered  to  bring  Vaahti 
fmtb  fbr  exbitrftibn  (Esth.  1, 10).    B.C.  468. 

Black  (usually  some  form  of  ^"J^,  kadar^,  to  be 
(iiMi-y,  or  imy,  thachor',  etoarih]/;  fuXac).  Although 
the  Orientals  do  not  wear  black  in  monming,  yet,  like 
the  ancient  Jews,  they  regard  the  color  as  a  eymbol  of 
affliction,  disaster,  and  privation.  In  fact,  the  custom 
of  wearing  black  in  mourning  ia  a  sort  of  visible  ex- 
presuon  of  what  is  in  the  East  a  flgnre  of  speech.  In 
Scriptore  blackness  is  used  as  symbolical  of  afflictions 
occasioned  lo'  drought  and  &mlne  (Job  xxx,  80;  Jer. 
sK  2;  Lam.  It,  8;  T,  10).  Whether  this  be  founded 
en  uiy  notion  that  tbe  hue  of  the  complexion  was 
deepened  by  privation  has  not  been  ascertained;  bat 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Chardin  and  others  that  in 
the  periodical  mourning  of  the  Persians  for  Hossein 
in^y  of  those  who  take  part  in  the  ocremonles  appear 
with  tbeir  itodlee  blackened,  in  order  to  express  tbe 
•xtremity  of  thirst  and  lieat  which  Howein  suffered, 
Ud  which,  aa  is  all^^'  was  to  great  that  As  turned 


black,  and  the  tongue  swelled  till  it  protruded  from  his 
mouth.  In  Hal.  iii,  14,  we  read,  "What  profit  is  it 
that  we  keep  bis  ordinances,  and  that  we  have  walked 
in  blackness  (Auth.  Vers,  "mournfully")  before  the 
X^ord  of  Hosts;"  meaning  that  they  had  fasted  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  "  Black"  occurs  as  a  symbol  of 
fear  in  Joel  ii,  6:  "All  faces  shall  gather  blackness," 
or  dorben  with  apprehension  and  distress.  This  use 
of  tbe  wwd  may  be  paralleled  from  Virgil  (./En.  iz, 
719 ;  Gaofg.  Iv,  488).  The  same  expression  which  Joel 
uses  is  empl4^ed  by  Nahnm  (ii,  10)  to  denote  the  ex- 
tremity of  pun  and  sorrow.  In  Zech.  vi,  2-6,  four 
chariota  are  represented  drawn  by  imrses  of  different 
colors,  which  have  osuaiiy  been  supposed  to  denote  the 
four  great  empires  of  the  world  in  succession :  tbe  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Ro- 
man, distioguisfauble  both  by  tfadr  wder  and  attri- 
butes ;  the  black  horses  in  that  case  seeming  to  denote 
the  Persian  empire,  which,  by  subduing  the  Chaldasans, 
and  being  ahout  to  inilict  a  second  he&vy  chastisement 
on  Babylon,  quieted  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  (v.  8)  with 
respect  to  Chaldoa,  a  country  always  spoken  of  as  ly- 
ing to  the  north  of  Judna.  Bat  tbe  color  here  is  prob- 
ably, as  elsewhere,  only  i^mbolical  in  general  <^  the 
utter  dovastatton  of  BalMon  by  the  Persians  (sea  Hen- 
derson, Gmment.  in  loc).  The  figure  of  a  man  seat- 
ed on  a  black  horse,  with  the  balance  to  weigh  com 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  is  employed  in  Rev. 
vi,  6  to  signify  great  want  and  scarcity,  threatening 
the  world  with  famine,  a  judgment  of  God  next  to 
the  sword.  Also,  "The  sun  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair"  (Rer.  vi,  12)  Is  a  figure  onployed,  as 
some  think,  to  describe  the  state  of  the  Church  during 
the  last  and  most  severe  of  the  persecutions  under  the 
heathen  Roman  empire.  Great  public  calamities  ore 
often  thus  figuratively  described  by  eartiiquakes, 
eclipses,  and  the  like,  as  if  the  order  of  nature  were 
inverted.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  that  black  1b  Btu^usly  avoided  in  dress  by 
all  Orientals,  except  in  certain  garments  of  hair  or 
wool,  which  are  naturally  of  that  txAor.  Black  is  also 
Bometimoa  imposed  as  a  mark  of  hamlHating  distinc- 
tion by  dominant  nations  npon  subject  or  tributary 
tribes,  the  most  fomillar  instance  of  which  is  the  obli- 
gation lud  upon  the  Jews  in  Turkey  of  wearing  black 
turbans. — Eitto,  a.  r.    See  Colob, 

Black,  WiLLiAH,  a  Methodist  missionary,  was 
born  in  Huddersfield,  Eng.,  in  17G0,  and  removed  with 
his  parents  to  No\-a  Scotia  1776.  In  1786  be  entered 
the  ministry.  He  made  up  by  Industry  for  the  lack 
of  eaily  education,  and  acquired  tbe  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  after  commencing  his  minifitry.  After  sev- 
eral years'  faithful  and  succesfiful  ministry, lie  was  ap- 
pointed general  snperintcndont  of  the  Wesleysn  >lis- 
sioDB  in  British  America.  He  continued  In  this  service 
through  life,  and  ia  Jostiy  regarded  aa  the  fiUfaer  of 
Methodism  in  that  region.  He  died  in  peace,  Sept.  8, 
tWi.—We^ega»MiMite9(Lond.imi)i  Lweio/EaHg 
Meihodltt  MmiHera,  iii,  116. 

Blackall,  Offsprino,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
was  bom  in  London  1654,  and  educated  at  Camlwidge. 
After  successive  pastorates  at  Okenden,  Essex,  and  St 
Mary's,  London,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter  1707, 
and  died  1716.  He  bad  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  preachers  of  his  age.  His  sermons  on  the 
Su^tency  of  R^vtlation  and  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  collected  in  his  l^orls,  with  Life  t>f  the  Au- 
thor, by  Archlilshop.Dawes  (Lend.  1728,  2  vols.  fol.). 
There  is  aJso  an  edition  of  the  PractictU  Dtscourset  (8 
vols.  8vo,  Loud.  1717),— Darting,  Cfgebp.  B&U,  s.  v. 

Blackbnm,  Andrew,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Chusch  In  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  Sept.  28,  1827, 
studied  at  Maryville  College  and  the  South-western 
Seminary,  and  was  licensed  by  Union  Presbytery, 
Tenneasee,  1^50.    In  the  sa§)^  ye^^h^^^^Wf^ 
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dttlned  u  a  mllng  cld«r  of  W«stmfaiittor  chorcb,  and 
was  a  lay  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly.  On 
his  return  be  toolc  charge  of  the  cbnrcb  at  Chattaooo- 

ga,  Tenn.  He  had  been  for  some  time  editing,  whh 
others,  the  Caltinistk  JUt^azine,  when  the  Synod  of 
Tennessee,  Oct.,  1R50,  resolved  to  eatablish  the  Prri- 
bjiifritm  Witneia,  and  made  bim  one  of  the  editors.  For 
several  years  he  sustained  the  latter  paper,  not  only 
by  bis  talents,  bnt  with  hk  money,  and,  when  tb«  paper 
went  down  in  I8fi8,  be  revived  it ;  bat,  his  health  taiU 
iag,  be  had  soon  to  dispose  of  It.  I-'rora  I806  to  lt4o9 
he  was  stated  supply  for  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  during  a 
portion  of  1856  be  acted  as  agent  for  the  Home  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society.  He  died  Aug.  22, 185!*,  of  consump- 
tion, at  MaryvUle. — Wilson,  Pmiyt.  Hiator.  Altmmnc 
for  1861. 

Blackboni,  Francis,  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  in  1705,  at  Kchmond,  TorksUre,  edncsted  at 
Cambridge,  and  ordained  I7S9,  when  he  became  rec- 
tor of  Richmond.  In  1760  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland,  and  it  was  after  that  period  that  he  be- 
gdn  to  be  known  as  the  advocate  of  what  is  called  "  re- 
ligious liberty."  In  1766  he  wrote  his  Cim/tMlomil 
ngaiant  sntwcriptions  to  articles  and  creeds,  a  work 
which  elicited  a  hot  controversy,  and  called  forth 
more  than  seventy  pamphlets.  BUckbtnn  was  a  bit- 
ter opponent  of  the  Bonumists,  and  wrote  against 
them.  He  died  in  1797.  He  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  concerning  the  intermediate 
state.  His  writings  are  collected  under  the  title  Workt, 
Th^olo^ai  and  Muctlkmfout  (Camb.  1804, 7  vole.  8vo), 
with  a  life  of  the  aotbor  by  bis  son  in  vol.  i. 

Blackburn,  Oideon,  D.D.,  a  Proabytertan  min- 
ister, bom  io  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  in  1772,  and  instruct- 
ed in  theology  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Henderson,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1792,  and  labored  actively  in  va- 
rious ports  of  the  West  nntil  1827,  when  he  became 
president  of  Centre  College,  Ky.  He  left  this  pont  in 
1830,  however,  and  employed  himself  in  coUcctini; 
fands,  with  which,  after  his  death,  the  BUckburn  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Carlinville,  111.,  was  established. 
In  the  division  of  the  Preal)yterian  Church  Dr.  Black- 
burn went  with  the  New  School.  He  died  in  1638,  at 
Carlinville.  As  an  educator  and  dbcfpllnaiian  he 
stood  In  the  first  nnk,  and  ftw  excelled  bim  in  power 
at  extemporaneous  preacbing.— Sprngne,  Anatdt,  Iv, 
48. 

BlookfilarB,  a  name  given  to  the  Dominicans  m 
England  from  the  color  of  their  garmcnti).  A  paro- 
chial district  in  London  in  which  they  estalilisbed  their 
second  English  bouse  still  bears  the  name.    See  Do- 

MIMtCAMS. 

Blacklock,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  divine  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Annan,  Scotland,  In  1721,  and  lost  his  sight 
by  tiie  small-pox  when  be  was  abont  six  months  old. 
To  amuse  and  instruct  bim,  his  father  and  friends 
nsed  to  read  to  him,  and  by  this  means  he  acquired  a 
fUnd  of  information,  and  even  some  knowledge  of 
Latin.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  of 
Edinburgh,  he  studied  several  years  at  Edinburgh,  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian.  In  1762  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Kircud- 
bright, bnt,  being  opposed  by  the  parishioners,  be  re- 
tired after  two  years  on  an  annni^,  and  received  stn- 
dente  at  Edinburgh  as  boarders,  snd  assisted  them  in 
their  stodies.  He  died  July  7, 1791.  His  poems  will 
be  read  or  referred  to  on  account  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  written;  but,  al- 
though marked  by  a  vein  of  placid  elegance,  they  are 
wanting  alike  in  vigor  of  thought  and  force  of  imagi- 
nation. Dr.  Blacklock  published  An  Euan  towirrf 
Unmrtal  Efffmohffg  (8vo,  1756)  -.—PameUidt,  or  C<m- 
tolationi  deduced  from  NntitrcU  and  Itnealed  R^it/im 
(1767): — A  Ptmeffifrie  On  Great  Britain,  a  poem  (8vo, 
177-''): — The  Graham,  a  heroic  poem,  in  four  cantos 
(4to,  1774).    In  1793  a  posthnmons  edition  of  his  poems 


was  published  by  Mackenzie,  author  of  tbe  "Maa^C 

FeallBg,"withaliAw   Then  is  also  an  edilton 
poems,  with  lifo,  by  Proftasor  Spanee  (Lend.  17SC,  4tek 
2d  ed.}.— Alllbone,  DicL  itfAuAan, !,  19& 

Blaokman,  Lbarxsr,  an  eminent  piooeer  ef 
American  Hetbodism,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  id 
entered  the  niiniatrj-  in  1800  at  alxmt  19  years  of  a^ 
After  a  few  years  spent  in  itinerant  labors  in  the  Ead- 
ern  States,  he  was  sent  in  1805  on  a  mission  to 
fiippi,  then  a  wild  country,  inhabited  by  Indians  and 
frontieismen.  Hli  lalnrs  laid  the  foundations  ct 
Methodism  through  a  large  region  of  coontiy.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Ohio  River  in  1815. — Jfunte  tf 
Conj'ertmeUy  V,  274 ;  Sprague,  Arneity  vB,  824. 

BlackmoTO,  Sib  Ricrahd,  waa  bom  la  1^0,  aad 
died  in  1729.  He  was  active  in  tbe  revoIntiDQ  whidi 
elevated  William  III,  whose  physician  he  was,  to  ifet 
throne.  Besides  several  medical  and  poetical  warki 
he  wrote  JvMt  Prtjudim  againtt  tie  A  rim  Bsfctkem 
(1725),  Natural  Thtd-gii  (1728),  Cnotion,  a  phila90{)b. 
ical  poem  (1712,  4th  od.  1718),  which  Addisoa  pro- 
nonnced  one  of  tbe  nolilest  prodoctkuu  in  En^inh 
verse ;  and  poetical  paraphnMs  on  Job,  the  soags  ef 
Hoses,  Deborah,  and  David,  on  km  select  psalma.  to 
chapters  of  Isuah,  and  the  third  chapter  of  UabaklEBk. 

Blaokwall,  Airmovr,  an  indostriotts  aotbor,  w 
bora  in  Derbyshire,  1674,  educated  at  Cambridge,  ami 
was  appointed  minister  of  All  Saints,  Derby, 
1698.  In  1722  he  was  made  roaster  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  Market-Boeworth,  which  he  left  to  Uke  tbr 
parish  of  Olapbam,  in  Surrey ;  but  in  1729  he  retnrae4 
to  >Iarket-Bf»worth,  where  he  died  fai  17S1.  His  chirf 
work  is  The  Sacrrd  CUvudet  D*fmi(d  and  lOtutrakd 
(Lond.  1727-31,  2  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  defends  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  N.  T.  usually  held  to  be  fa«ri«ri!nu. 
— Allibone.  Ac/.  o/^ii.i,199;  Landon,  EcH.  /)irf.s.r. 

Blade  stands  in  the  Anth,  Vers,  for  tbe  fbOowin^ 
words:  la'hcA,  Kfiamt,  applied  to  the  (Hitterinj 
point  of  a  spear  (Job  xxxix,  23)  or  sword  (Nab.  Iti,  %\ 
and  hence  to  tbe  "  blade"  of  a  dagger,  Judg.  iii,  22: 
rt^3p,  tiaJemah',  the  "  shoulder-blade,"  Job  xxxi.  2^; 
X^TQz,  gnm  as  growing  for  provender,  henoe  the  aa- 
der"  blade"  of  cereals,  Uattxlii,  26;  llaAiv,2S. 

Blaln.  GsoRoe  W.,  A.M.,  a  Methodist  Epiacopd 
minister,  and  professor  In  Bandolpb  Haceo  Cdkgr, 
Va.,  was  bom  in  Albemarle  conn^,  Va.,  1816,  coovert- 
ed  at  a  camp-meeting  In  1882,  gndnated  at  Randolph 
Macon  C!oUege  in  1837,  entered  tbe  ministry  tn  tiu 
Virginia  Conference  1838,  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Randolph  Macon  Collie  in  1840. 
superannnated  on  account  of  pulmonary  disease  is 
1842,  and  died  in  great  peace  in  184S.  In  coUegc  hi; 
talents,  industry,  and  piety  won  bim  gulden  ephkawi 
wbtle  as  a  mlmster  his  zeal  and  devotion  wm  gob- 
sfdcuous. — Minvlet  of  CoKfertmaa,  Iii,  460. 

Blaina  (rr^SN,  a5a&««4';  Sept  fXwrt^fc: 
Vulg.  veiiae)  ocenrs  only  in  tbe  acconnt  of  tite  sixtt 
plague  of  Vgypt  (Exod.  Ix,  9, 10),  where  it  is  deseriW 
as  "a  boll  breaking  fcath  into  btains,"  L  e.  vii^i 
nlcerons  Inflammations  (from  SVZy  to  boH  vpy.  Tk' 
ashes  from  tbe  furnaces  or  brick-kilns  wm  taken  ly 
Hoses,  a  handful  at  a  time,  and  scattered  to  tbe  wmd*: 
and  wherever  a  particle  fell,  on  man  or  beast,  itcaB.t«<l 
this  troublesome  and  painful  disease  to  appear.  It  i» 
called  in  Dent,  xxviil,  27,  85,  "the  botch  of  £gyi« ' 
(corop.  Job  ii,  7).  It  leeBis  to  hare  bean  the 
aypia,  or  bla^  Irprogjf,  a  fbarftil  kind  of  clephantisaf 
(comp,  Plin.  xxvl,  6).  It  mnst  have  come  irith  dnad- 
ftil  iitfensity  on  tbe  mafcidans  whose  art  it  baffled  isd 
whose  Bcrapnions  cleanliness  (Herod,  ii,  S6)  it  rtndH^ 
ed  nugatory,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  ia  tk 
presence  of  Moses  because  of  the  bofla.    See  Bon. 

Other  names  for  purulent  and  lepcons  erapticns  Of 
PNi?  P^na  (^«^L?^i^|0(^f«y*eoii^»«> 
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d  ibm  mom  hannlaM  tedb,  Pnft^'o,  Lev.  xBl,  pusiiii 
ihn,  sai.  Arch.  §  189).    See  Lrpbosy. 

Blair*  Hn^  D.D.,  vas  bom  at  Edinburgh  April 
1718.  After  bighlj  dlstinKiilahiiig  Uinwlf  at  the 
aWe-nSty  of  Edinburgh,  ha  was  in  1742  made  tnini»- 
r  of  Collesy  in  Fifeehire,  and  soon  after  of  Csnon- 
te  in  Edinbnr^th.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  cliief 
intster  of  the  High  Church  in  that  city.  In  1777  bo 
iblisbed  the  first  volume  of  his  Sermims,  which,  while 
MS.,  met  with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
hen  pabliabed  acqvlred  an  extraordinary  popularity. 
>on  afterward  the  three  CollowiDg  volumes  appeared, 
ough  at  difTerent  times.  The  nccees  of  these  ser- 
ona  was  prodigious,  and,  except  that  their  moral  tone 
aa  felt  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  metapbyBical 
^uisitlons  which  in  the  way  of  sermons  had  pre- 
)ded  them,  inexplicable.  For  the  later  volumes  he 
as  paid  at  the  rate  of  £600  per  vol.  Numerous  edi- 
ona  have  been  printed  at  London,  in  6  vols.  8vo  and 
bno.  They  have  been  translated  into  Fnneh  (Lrik 
inne,  1791,  and  Paris,  another  translation,  1807,  S 
ols.  8vo),  Dutch,  German  (by  Sack  and  Scbldetw 
lacher,  Leipz.  1781-1802,  5  vt^),  Sclavonic,  and 
tallan.  Blair's  Lecturet  oa  Rhetoric  and  the  Betle*- 
aOres,  first  pnblisbed  in  1788,  attained  the  like  unde- 
irved  celebrity.  ,Th«  Sermons  appeared  at  a  time 
rhen  the  degant  and  polished  s^le,  vUch  is  their 
bief  cbazactaristic,  was  less  common  than  at  present; 
nd  to  this  merit,  such  as  it  is,  they  chiefly  owed  their 
access.  They  are  still  read  by  many  people  with 
leasare,  on  account  ef  their  clear  and  easy  style,  and 
lie  vein  of  sensible  though  not  very  profoond  ottser- 
ation  which  runs,  through  them ;  bnt  they  have  no 
laim  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  specimens  of  ser- 
lon-writing,  while  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
Tangellcal  thought  and  feeling.  The  Lectureffliavs 
lot  been  less  popular  than  the  Sermons,  and  were  Img 
on^idcred  as  a  text-l>ook  for  the  student.  They  are, 
lowever,  like  the  Sermons,  feeble  productions,  and 
how  neither  depth  of  thought  nor  intimate  acquaints 
.nee  with  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  nor 
lo  they  develop  and  illustrate,  as  a  general  rule,  any 
ound  practical  principles.  Dr.  Blair  died  Dec.  27, 
800— Alllbone,  IKeU  of  Author;  i,  200. 

Blair,  James,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  1656, 
nd  died  at  WllUaouburg,  Va.,  1748.  He  was  one  of 
lie  roost  eminent  of  the  earlier  Efrfscopalian  ministers 
n  America.  Having  been  sent  as  missionaiy  to  Vir- 
ginia in  168&,  he  rendered  himself  highly  acceptable, 
wd  in  1689  was  appointed  commiesary — the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office  in  the  province.  He  wag  the  found- 
iT  and  first  president  of  WilUam  and  Uary  College,  re- 
viving the  latter  appointment  in  1692.  Dr.  Blair  was 
br  some  ttme  president  of  the  coandl  of  tbe  colony 
ind  rector  of  WilUamsbarg.  Many  tniditloos  are  ex- 
tant'which  testify  to  tbe  excellence  of  his  character 
tnd  the  usefulness  of  his  life.  In  1722  he  published 
in  Expontioa  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (4  vols.  8vo ; 
sIki  London,  1724,  6  vols.  8vo).  It  was  agsiy  fointed 
1740  (4  vols.  8vo),  with  a  commendatory  notice  by  Wa- 
terland,  and  is  highly  commended  1^  Doddridge. — 
Sprague,  AtaaU,  v,  7 ;  Hawks,  Eededa^ctd  Co^nbu- 
fiw,  vol.  i ;  Allibono,  Dkt.  ofAuthora,  i,  201. 

Blair,  Jobn,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  brother  of 
Ssmnel  Blalr  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  Ireland  1720^  and 
animated  in  his  yoath  to  America.  He  studied  it 
tbe  "Log  College,"  and  in  1742  was  ordained  pastor 
•f  three  cfanrcbes  In  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  In  1757  he 
removed  to  Foirg's  Manor.  In  1767  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  and  vice-president  of  the  college 
■t  Princeton.  In  i769  he  became  pastor  at  Walkill, 
^-  T.,  where  he  remained  nntil  his  death,  Dec.  8, 1771. 
He  publiilied  a  Trtatm  oa  Regeneration,  another  on 
Ta-mt  of  Admitrion  to  tho  Lord'e  St^per,  and  wveral 
minoiis.--Spngiie,  Amu^  Ui,  118. 


'  Blair,  John,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  relative 
of  Hugh  Blair  (q.  v.).  He  removed  at  an  early  age 
to  London,  where  he  received  some  valuable  prefer- 
ments, and  became  at  last  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
He  died  in  1782.  He  Is  the  author  of  an  important 
work  on  The  Chrmotogjf  oncf  Bittorg  o/the  World  from 
the  Crtatum  to  A.li.  1758  (Lond.  1754,  fol.).  whkA  has 
passed  through  a  large  number  of  editions  (a  recent  ed. 
Lond.  1844,  with  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  H. 
Ellis ;  a^in,  Lond.  1851),  and  is  still  considered  a  very 
valuable  l>ook.  He  also  wrote  Leeturtt  on  the  Cawm 
o/the  Old  Tettament,  published  after  his  death  (l.ond. 
1785),  and  comprehending  a  learned  dissertation  on  the 
Septuagint  version.— Allibone,  Dkt.o/Avthor»,  i,  202. 

'  Blair,  Robert,  remembered  as  the  author  of  The 
:  Grim,  a  poem,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  Id  1699,  and 
1  edna^  there  and  en  the  Continent.  In  1781  be  was 
'  ordained  minister  of  Atbelstaneftod,  in  East  Lothian, 
I  where  he  died  in  1746.   His  Graxe  is  still  reprinted. 

*  Kalr,  Samael,  brotfaer  of. John,  an  emfaient  Pre»- 
byt«rian  divine,  was  bora  hi  Inland  Jane  14,  171^ 
and  emi^rrated  to  America  in  fals  youth.  After  study- 
ing at  the  "  Log  College,"  Neahaminy,  he  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  at  Uiddletown,  N.  J.,  1733.  In  1740  he  're- 
moved to  Londonderry  (Fogg's  Manor),  Pa.,  where  he 
labored  as  pastor,  and  also  as  head  of  a  seminary  in 
which  a  number  of  ministers  were  educated.  In  the 
"revival"  controversy  be  took  sides  with  Gllliat  Ten- 
nent,  and  ranked  high  among  the  so-called  "New 
Lights."  He  died  July  5,  1751.  His  writings,  in- 
cluding a  TrratUe  on  PredciAnaAm  and  RepnAatioa, 
with  several  sermons,  were  published  17M.--Siaague^ 

'  A  nnals,  iii,  64, 

'     Blake,  John  L.,  a  learned  divine  of  the  Protestant 
E[Hscopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Nortfawood,  N.  H.,  in 
1788,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1812. 
He  was  for  about  twelve  years  tbe  prindpal  of  a  young 
ladies'  school,  during  wtdch  time  he  published  a  num- 
I  ber  of  popular  text4>ooks     A  peculiar  fratare  of  his 
.  books,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  their  popular- 
ity, was  the  introduction  of  printed  questions  at  the 
;  iKtttom  of  each  |)age,  a  plan  which  Das  since  I>een  tn- 
'  qnently  adopted.    Blake  was  also  the  author  of  many 
sermons  and  numerous  theological  orations  and  ad- 
I  dresses,  of  a  Faatify  Eitrydepaidia,  and  a  General  Ko- 
grapMeal  J>ictioiiarj/  (9th  ed.  1867).    He  was,  In  suc- 
cession, rector  of  Protestant  Episcopal  churcbes  at 
Providence,  Concord,  and  Boston.    He  died  atOronge, 
N.  J.,  July  6, 1857.— Allibone,  Diet.  o/Authort,  s,  t. 

Blandina,  one  of  the  forty-eigfat  martyrs  of  Lynns, 
A.D.  177,  was  a  slave,  of  weakly  Itody  ^nd  little  natu- 
ral fortitude ;  yet  she  was  exposed,  tied  to  a  cross,  to  ' 
savage  beasts,  burned  with  fire,  and  at  length,  beint; 
&8tened  np  in  a  net,  was  tossed  repeatedly  by  a  furious 

'  bull,  and  finally  dispatched  by  having  her  throat  cut. 

,  Daring  all  her  tortures  she  continued  to  exclaim,  "  I 

;  am  a  Chrirtian ;  we  do  not  allow  onrselves  in  any. 

,  crime."  She  b  honored  in  the  Roman  Church  attovn 
the  other  mar^'rs  of  Lyon%  and  her  festival  is  observed 
June  2. — Eusebius,  /fUt.  Eccl.v,  1;  Butler,  Lives  of 
•Smnb,  June  2;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Blandrata  (or  Biandrata),  Gboboio,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  modem  Arians,  with  Gentilis  and  Faun- 
tns  Socinus,  was  bom  about  1516.    He  at  first  prac- 
'  tised  medidne  with  success.  Having  exposed  himself 
to  the  Irtquisition  bj'  his  fVce  eritfadsms  upon  Roman- 
.  ism,  be  fled  to  Geneva,  where,  in  hfs  conversations 
!  with  Calvin,  be  showed  that  the  germs  of  Socinianism 
!  were  already  in  bis  mind.    From  there  he  repaired 
first  to  Germany,  and  sutisequently  to  Poland,  when 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  supsrintendento  of  the  Hel- 
vetian churches  of  Little  Poland,  and  snccesBftally 
spread  his  Antitrlnltarian  views.    He  travelled  In 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Traosylvanla,  and  b«coinin« 
jdiysidan  to  the  Queen  Bona,  of  Savoy^^^t^^|i^4. 
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CBted  hit  errors  to  the  King  of  Poland,  SIginnnnd  An-  j 
giutiu.  He  afterward  mot  to  the  court  of  Jofan  Si-  j 
giBciand,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  in  1566  be  lield  ' 
at  Weissenburif  (_Alba  Jtdia)  a  pnbtic  oonference  with 
tite  Lutherans,  and  with  such  sqccms  that  he  persuaded  I 
that  prince  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  province  : 
to  emlirace  his  heresy.  See  Tbahsylvania.  After 
the  death  of  Sigismand  tie  returned  race  more  to  Po- 
land, and  became  pbyriclan  to  ttie  king,  Stephen  fi*. 
tiiorL  Socinos  complained  that  Blaadrata,  in  his  later 
years,  favored  the  Jeanits.  He  is  said  to  hare  been 
at  last  strangled  by  his  nephew  In  a  quarrel  between 
1585  and  1592.— B/ey.  I'mv.  iv,  672 ;  Mosheim,  Ch. 
Hitt.  cent  xvi,  see.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iv,  §  13;  Henke,  G. 
Blandraia  eonfftno  AntitrinUaria,  fjaaque  confutatio, 
auctore  MaUlaa  Flaao ;  Landoo,  Ecd.  Diet.  B.  v. 

Blasphemy  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Greek 
word  liXaaipiffiia,  and  in  its  technical  English  sense 
signifies'the  speaking  evil  of  God  (in  Heb.  3)73 
nin*^,  to  curse  the  nani«  of  the  Lord),  and  in  this  sense 
it  b  bund  Psa.  Ixjciv,  16 ;  Isa.  lii,  5 ;  Rom.  ii,  24,  etc. 
But,  according  to  tta  derivation  (jiXavTv  ^ij^y  quasi 
fiXail/iftifdui),  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny 
and«buae(oreTen  an  nnluck}' word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1167); 
aee  1  KingBXxi,IO;  Acta  x^-iii,  6;  Jude9,  etc.  Hence 
In  the  Sept  it  ia  used  to  render  rp^,  Job  ii,  6:  S;?S,  2 
Kings  xbc,  6;  TTS^,  2  Kings  six,  4;  and  ^9,  Uoe. 
vii,  16,  BO  that  it  means  "reproach,"  "derision,"  etc. ; 
and  it  baa  even  a  wider  nse,  as  2  Sam.  xii,  14,  where 
it  means  "to  despise  Judaism,"  and  1  Uacc.  ii,  6, 
where  jSKao^tiftia  ~  idolatry.  In  Sir.  iii,  18  we  have 
it  applied  to  filial  Impiety,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
"accursed"  (Schleusner,  Thetaur,  s.  v.).  In  the  Anth. 
Vngi.  Vers,  "blaspheme,"  etc.,  occasionally  represent 
the  following  Heb.  words:  Tl'?Z,  btirak';  ti'Ji,  ga- 
daph' ;  CT^n,  cftorapA';  3j?3,  naiai' ;  Y^,naata'. 

I.  Among  the  Israelites  iqjurioue  language  toward 
Jdiovah  waa  punished,  like  a  heathenish  and  capital 
crime,  with  stoning,  as  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Shclo- 
mith  (Lev.  xxv,  16;  Jofephus,  Am.  iv,  8,  6;  comp. 
OthD,  Lxi.  Rahb.  'p.  104  sq.).  This,  however,  did  not 
include  any  prohibition  of  blasphemy  against  fortign 
deities  (Exod.  xzii,  28;  Lev.  xxiv,  IfiX*^  Ptiilo  (fipp. 
U,  166, 219)  and  Joaepbns  {Anl.  iv,  8, 10 ;  Apion,  U,  88) 
suppose,  the  practice  of  which  among  the  Jewa  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  by  PUny  (xiii,  9:  "gene  contumella 
nnmlnnm  inrignlB").  The  injunction  agjoinst  disre- 
spect in  Exod.  xxii,  28,  refers  to  magistrates  (D*^r^^ ; 
comp.  Selden,  Jut  tmt.  ef  gent,  ii,  13 ;  Micbaelis,  Jfo<, 
Rechf,  V,  158  sq.  The  Jews  interpreted  the  command 
in  Lev.  xxiv,  16  as  prohibiting  the  utterance  of  the 
divine  name  under  any  circumstance  (comp.  Num.  i, 
17;  see  Hartmann,  Verhind.  A,  v.  N.  T.  p.  49  sq., 
484;  also  PhUo,  £>pp.  Ii,  166),  and  benca  never  pro- 
nounce the  word  Jehovah  (q.  v.),  a  superstition  that 
Btill  has  its  analc^us  customs  in  the  East  (see  Rosen- 
moller  on  Exod.  iii,  1.3;  Michaelis,  Mm.  Redd,  v,  163 
sq.).  They  also  construed  Exod.  xxiii,  13  so  as  to 
hold  themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the  hea- 
then deities ;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for  Baal,  Bcth- 
aven  for  Bethel,  Beelzebul  for  Beelzebub,  Hos.  iv,  5, 
etc.  When  a  person  heard  blasphemy  be  laid  hU  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  offender,  to  symbolize  bla  sole  re- 
'  sponsibility  for  the  guilt,  and,  rising  on  his  feet,  tore 
his  robe,  which  mi);ht  never  again  he  mended.  (On 
the  mystical  reasons  for  these  observances,  see  Lights 
foot,  Hot.  Hfbr.  Matt  xxvi,  66.) 

XL  Blasphemy,  in  the  tbecdogical  sense,  consists  In 
irreverent  or  insulting  language  toward  God  or  hia 
perfection  !^  ^^Bkuphmiia  eH  hcntio  crmAtmcfiEwa  m  Devn ; 
and  Augustine,  De  Morib.  Mfcnich.  lib.  H,  c.  11,  Jam 
vera  Bltuphemia  lion  accipitur  ni'ti  mala  vtrba  de  DfO 
dicere).  Primarily,  according  to  Dr.  Campltell,  blas- 
phemy denotes  calumny,  detraction,  reproachful  or 
abusive  language,  against  whomsoevor  it  be  vented. 


It  b  In  Scripture  aj^Hed  to  R|inwdi«a  not  ateed 
against  God  tnily,  but  man  also  (Bool  iii,  8;  U; 
1  Pet  iv,  4,  Gr.).  It  l^  however,  nun  peeii]kdy» 
strained  to  evil  or  repriMchfhl  words  oftnd  te  God. 
According  to  LindwocMl,  blasphemy  is  an  lojiDj  atn- 
cd  to  God  by  denying  that  which  Is  due  and  bdongitig 
to  him,  or  attributing  to  tiim  what  is  not  tgncabfe  ta 
hia  nature,  "Three  tbings,"  says  a  divine,  "are  »• 
sential  to  tbla  crime  i  1,  God  must  be  the  ot^;  t 
the  words  spoken  or  written,  independentlv  vt  oobm- 
quences  which  others  may  d^ve  from  them,  mut  he 
injurious  in  their  nature ;  and,  8,  he  who  corandts  tbt 
crime  must  do  it  knowingly.  This  is  rrai  blarpbenir : 
but  there  is  a  relative  blasphemy,  as  when  a  man  miT 
be  guilty  iffnaranl'y,  by  propagating  Ofankmi  iriii^ 
disfaoDor  Goid,  the  tendency  of  which  be  does  not  per- 
ceive. A  man  ntay  be  guilty  of  this  eaulnti^lf: 
for  if  he  speak  tnely  ag^nst  received  emrs  it  wi3  l« 
construed  into  blas^emy."   See  Cavils. 

There  can  be  no  blasphemy,  tiierefore,  where  there 
Is  not  an  Impious  purpose  to  derogate  from  the  Divise 
Mqes^,  and  to  aUeuate  the  minds  of  others  fhm  tie 
love  and  reverence  of  God.  The  blasphemer  b  no 
other  than  the  calumniator  of  Almighty  God.  To  cao- 
etitute  the  crime,  It  Is  also  neceaaaiy  that  tUa  tpscits 
of  calumny  be  intentional.  He  must  be  one,  thetcfeK, 
who  by  his  !ni[riou8  talk  endeavOTS  to  Inqsre  otbm 
with  the  same  Irreverence  toward  the  Ddtv,  or,  pn- 
bape,  abhorrence  of  biro,  which  he  hidulges  in  hhnseU 
And  though,  for  the  imoor  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tfaat  very  few  arrive  at  this  enormous  guilt,  k 
ought  not  to  be  dbsembled  that  the  habinial  pnAiB- 
tion  of  the  name  and  attributes  of  God  bf  conmxa 
swearing  is  but  too  manifest  an  afiproach  towaid  it 
There  is  not  an  entire  coincidence :  the  latter  of  thm 
vices  may  be  considered  as  resulting  solely  trim  the 
defect  of  what  is  good  in  principle  and  disposition,  tbe 
former  from  the  acquisition  of  what  is  evil  in  tbe  ei- 
treme ;  bat  there  is  a  close  connectimi  between  them, 
and  an  insensible  gradation  flrom  the  one  to  the  oAct. 
To  accustom  one's  self  to  treat  the  Sovereign  of  tba 
universe  with  irreverent  ftmBiari^  Is  tbe  firet 
malignly  to  arraign  bis  attributes  and  revile  his  imv- 
idence  is  the  last — Watson,  T^ol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

As  blasphemy  by  tbe  old  law  (Exod.  xx,  7;  L»r. 
xix,  12;  xxiv,  10;  Deut  v,  11)  was  punished 
death,  so  the  laws  of  Justinian  also  directed  that  tte- 
pbemem  should  be  put  to  death.  The  Church  eriend 
their  excoromonicatini.  In  the  Church  of  Kome  tstci 
of  notorious  blasphemy  are  reserved.  By  the  law*  of 
England  and  of  many  of  tbe  United  State^  blasphauri 
of  God,  as  denying  HIb  being  or  providence,  uti  iH 
contumelious  reproaches  of  the  Lord  Je^us  ChriM.  [lo- 
fane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Bible,  or  exp(»ing  it  to  no- 
tempt,  are  oflencea  punishable  by  fine,  imprieciinml< 
etc.  (Blackstone,  Cotamenlarie*,  bk.  iv,  cb.  n). 
the  statute  of  9  and  10  WflUam  III,  ch.  82,  if 
one  shall  deny  titker  of  ike  Pmoiu  of  the  TmuttUU 
God,  or  assert  that  there  are  more  than  one  Goi,  9 
deny  Ct^tianity  to  be  true,  for  the  first  ofieow. » 
rendered  incapable  of  any  office ;  for  the  second,  id- 
judged  incapable  of  suing,  being  executor  or  goudiUt 
receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  and  to  be  inprisoBtd  t» 
yean.  Aceotdlng  to  1&»  imw  of  Scotland,  UwiIhbt 
is  pnnlsbed  with  death :  these  laws,  however,  h  ttc 
present  age,  are  not  enforced ;  and  1^  the  statirtt  <^ 
6fi  George  III,  ch.  160,  the  wca^s  in  italics  wereciDt^ 
ted,  the  Le^slatnre  thinldng,  perfaape,  that  spiiiul 
oflTences  should  be  left  to  be  pnnished  by  tba  Dnly* 

and  not  by  human  statutes  ^Bock,  s.  v. 

The  early  Christians  distinguished  blasplienTtK' 
three  kinds:  1.  Tbe  blasphemy  of  apostates  isd  hf- 
St,  whom  the  heathen  persecutm  had  oMigtd  n>t 
only  to  deny,  but  to  curse  Christ  2.  The  blag^K''? 
of  heretics  and  other  profane  Christians.  S.  Tbe 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first  kind  i^  ^ 
ferred  to  In  Pltoytzirhi^  bLi^^^^^tajan  an  •««"< 
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Ottte  ChristiaM  that  apostatized  in  time  of  pei8eca> 
1,  amy»t  "Tbey  all  wrashipped  hie  image,  and  tbe 
>geofth«  gods,  and  also  cmned  Christ."  Tbatthis 
I  the  ordinary  mode  ot  renonndng  tha  ChrlBtian  re- 
on  appears  from  ths  demand  which  tbe  prdtonsul 
ie  to  Polycarp,  and  Polycarp's  reply.  He  bade  htm 
He  Christ,  to  whom  Polycorp replied,  "These  eighty- 
years  I  have  served  him,  and  he  never  did  me  any 
m :  how,  thea,  can  I  blaapbenu  my  King  aod  my 
fioQT?**  Heresy  was  sometimee  repnted  blasphemy, 
1  was  panished  by  tbe  same  penalty. — Bnck,  s.  v. 
[II.  Tb« blatpimtt/affoiiut the  ffolgOAa«( it  mioualy 
lerstood.  Some  apply  it  to  tbe  sin  of  lapsing  into 
Latry- ;  others  to  a  denial  of  tbe  proper  Godhead  of 
list ;  others  to  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Loat.  Others  place  tbis  no  in  a  perverse  and  mail* 
us  ascribing  of  the  vorJu  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
wcr  of  tbe  devil.  Angostine  resolvea  it  Into  ob«tina> 
in  opposing  tbe  methods  of  divine  grace,  and  con- 
uing  in  this  obdaracy  to  the  end  of  life.  The  pas- 
ses in  tlie  N.  T.  which  speak  of  it  are  Matt,  xii,  31, 
;  Mark  iii,  28,  29;  Luke  xii,  10.  These  passages 
s  referred  by  many  expositors  to  continued  and  oh- 
nate  resistanoe  of  tbe  Grapel,  which  issues  in  final 
beliot  This,  they  argue,  is  w^arOimable,  not  be- 
ii8«  the  blood  of  Christ  cannot  cleanse  flnrn  sncb  a 
I,  Bor  because  there  is  any  thing  in  its  own  natore 
liidi  separates  it  from  all  other  sine,  and  places  it 
yond  the  reach  of  forgiveness,  bnC  simply  because 
long  as  f  man  continues  to  disbelieve  he  volunta- 
y  exclndis  himself  from  mercy.  In  this  sense,  ev- 
y  sin  Toaj  be  styled  nopatdonable^  bMsaase  fbrgive- 
iss  is  incompatible  with  an  obstinate  continnaace  in 
0.  One  principal  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it 
meralizes  tbe  sin,  whereas  the  Scripture  represents  it 
I  specific,  and  discountenances  the  idea  ttmt  it  is  of 
equent  occurrence.  Tbe  case  referred  to  by  Christ 
this:  He  cured  a  dsmoniac  who  was  bUnd  and 
nmb.  The  Pharisees  who  stood  by  and  witnessed 
le  miracle,  unable  to  deny  the  liict,  ascribed  it  to  the 
^ncy  of  the  devil.  Not  only  did  they  resist  the  ev- 
lence  of  tlie  miracle,  bnt-  they  were  guilty  of  the 
icked  and  gratuitous  calumny  that  Christ  was  in 
:a^e  with  tbe  powers  of  darkness.  It  was  not  only 
sin  of  thought,  but  one  of  open  speech.  It  cmsisted 
1  attributing  to  the  power  of  Satan  tliose  nnqoeaticai- 
ble  miracles  which  Jesus  performed  liy  "tlw  finger 
f  God,"  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  S^1t|  nor  have 
n  any  safe  ground  for  raieudcng  It  to  include  all  sorts 
f  KtifSnj7  (as  distinguished  trora  mlfvl)  offences,  be- 
idcs  this  one  limited  and  special  sin.  In  both  the 
sees  referred  to,  Mpaddnff  agamti  is  mentioned  as  the 
in.  "Whosoever  speaketb  a  word  against  the  Son 
*  Uan;"  *' Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
ihort."  The  S^t  dwells  in  Christ,  and,  therefore, 
adb  impntatioaia  were  calnmnies  against  the  Holy 
jbost.  The  sin  betokened  a  state  of  mind  whlcli,  by 
ta  awful  criminality,  excluded  tram  nU  interest  in 
Christ.  There  is  no  connection  between  tbis  awful 
lin  and  those  mentioned  in  Heb.  vi,  4-8 ;  z,  26-81. 
[here  may  be  dangerous  approximations  to  such  a  sin. 
(Hten  men  can  ridicule  and  contemn  religion  and  its 
•rdlnaoces ;  when  they  can  sport  with  tbe  work  of  the 
Boly  Olwrt  on  tbe  human  heart ;  when  they  can  per. 
tiat  In  a  wilftil  disbelief  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
ast  contemptuoQs  slanders  npon  Christianity,  which  is 
"the  mmistration  of  tbe  Spirit,  "they  are  approaching 
>  fearfHil  extremity  of  guilt,  snd  certainly  in  danger 
of  putting  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  arm  of 
■■■Wcy.  Some  persons,  irtien  first  awakened  to  discover 
awfU  nature  and  aggravations  of  their  own  sins, 
have  been  apprehensive  ^t  they  have  follon  into  tbis 
lin,  and  in  danger  of  giving  themselves  op  to  despair. 
This  is  a  device  of  tbe  devil  to  keep  them  from  Christ, 
The  very  fear  is  a  proof  they  are  free  from  the  awfbl 
(^roo.  The  often  misunderstood  expression,  "It  shall 
act  be  fii^von  him,  neither  in  this  world,"  etc.  Is  a 


direct  application  of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allnskn  to  a 
Jewish  error,  and  will  not  bear  the  inferencee  so  often 
extorted  ttvta  it.  According  to  the  Jewish  school  no- 
tions, the  person  blaspheming  the  name  of  God  could 
not  lie  pardoned  by  sacrifice,  nor  even  the  -day  of 
atonement,  but  could  only  be  absolved  by  death.  In 
refiitation  of  tills  tradition,  our  Lord  used  tbe  phrase  to 
imply  that  "  blasphemy  against  tbe  Holy  Ghost  siiall 
not  be  forgiven;  oeitiier Iwfore death,  nor,  aijroti  mm- 
{y  dream,  by  meane  of  death"  (Ligbtfoot,  ffor,  ffehr,  ad 
loc.).  It  is  difficult  to  discover  ttie  "sin  unto  death" 
noticed  by  tbe  apostle  John  (1  John  v,  16),  although 
it  has  twen  genenilly  thought  to  coincide  with  the  blas- 
phemy agalnat  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  the  language  of 
John  does  not  afford  data  for  pronouncing  them  one 
and  the  same.  The  first  throe  Gospels  alone  describe 
the  blatphemji  which  shall  not  t>e  fitfgiven :  tnm  it  tha 
"dn  nnto  death"  stands  apart.  (See  LUcke,  BrUJ^ 
d.  JfAaimu,  2d  ed.  p.  S0&-S17 ;  Campbell,  Prdaiunary 
DisMrta&maf  Diss,  ix,  pt.  ii ;  Olsbansen,  Comm.  p.  463 
sq.  Am.  ed. ;  Watson,  Theol.  Diet.  B.  v. ;  Princtim  Rev. 
Jnly,  1846,  art.  ii).    See  UnpASDonABLE  Snt. 

Blast,  as  aiM]M.(in  the  aenseof  correntof  air),  is 
tbe  r«ndering  In  the  Anth.  Vers,  of  tTOI^,  tuAamak^ 
(i  Smu.  x^16;  Psa.  zviii,15),  "b^^th,"  as  else- 
where, or  of  Tni,  rV^oeA  (Exod.  XV,  6}  JDBli.Tl,fi;  2 
Kings  xix,  7;  Job  iv,  9;  Isa.  xxr,  4;  xxxvli,  7), 
"wind"  or  "spirit,"  as  elsewhere;  as  a  verb,  etc,  (hi 
tbe  sense  of  blighting),  [t  represents  the  Ueb.  roots 
C)^,  dtadaph'f  or  DHO,  thadam',  always  spoken  of  the 
blasting  of  crops  (Dent,  xxviii,  22;  1  Kings  viii,  S7; 
2  Chron.  vi,  28;  Ainos  iv,  9;  Hag.  ii,  17),  especiaUy 
of  grain  (Geo.  xii,  6,  23,  27),  often  sndden  (*2  Kings 
xix,  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27),  apparently  by  a  hot  wind 
(Hackett,  lUuitra.  of  Script,  p.  135). 

Blastares,  Matth^-db,  a  Basilian  monk,  who,  in 
tbe  year  1335,  made  a  coUection  of  ec<^8iaatica[  can- 
ons and  constitutions,  to  which  be  added  another  of 
tbe  civil  law,  and  arranged  them  al|AabeticalIy  under 
808  beads ;  be  called  the  whole  Syntagma.  This  work 
is  given,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Beveridge,  in  his  Pandecta 
Canonum.  Another  work  by  him,  2)e  muuu  aeu  qticu- 
ttmibui  mairimonii,  is  printed  in  Leunclavius's  Jiu 
Graco-Romanum. — Hoefer,  Biog.  Genirale,  vi,  218. 

Blastas  (BXaoroc),  a  man  who  was  "  chamber- 
lain" {cuidcularitUf  6  iiri  toU  Koirutvoc,  i.  e.  ciiief  eu- 
nuch) to  King  Herod  Agrippo,  or  who  had  tbe  charge 
of  his  bed-chamber  (Acts  xii,  20).  A.D.  44.  Such 
persons  had  usually  great  influence  with  th^  masters, 
and  hence  tbe  importance  attaahed  to  Blaatna's  favor' 
ing  the  peace  with  Tyre  and  SidoQ. 

Blatchford,  Sahttbl,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  cler^. 
^man,  Iwm  in  England  in  1767,  became  a  Non-con- 
formist minister  in  1791,  four  years  later  emigrated  to 
America,  r.nd  settled  at  Bedford,  N,  T.  From  here 
be  removed  successively  to  Greenfield,  Conn.,  Strnt;- 
field,  now  Bridgeport,  and  Lansingburg,  N.  T.,  where 
he  resided  from  1804  till  his  death  in  1828,  part  of  the 
time  taking  charge  of  tbe  Lansingbn^Aoidemy.  In 
1808  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  ^llams 
College.  Dr.  Blatcbfbrd  was  tbe  translator  of  Uoor's 
Greek  Grammar,  to  which  be  added  various  notes. 
"As  a  preacher,  he  was  distmgnished  for  ease  and 
naturalness,  for  appropriate  and  useful  thouglits,  and 
an  impressive  and  somewhat  imposing  manner."  — 
Sprague,  Armalt,  iv,  168. 

Blau,  Fbux  Amtoise,  professor  of  theology  at 
Mentz,  waa  bom  1754.  Tbongh  a  Bonunist,  be  wrote 
a  powerftil  work  agunst  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  enti- 
tled "A  critical  History  of  Ecclesiastical  InfhUibility" 
(Krit.  Getdtidtie  d.  kir<M.  CTn/eAi&arieit,  Fninkf.  1791, 
8vo).  He  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  tbe  part  he 
toolc  at  Mentz  in  1793  in  &vor  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, waa  released,  and  died^  i|>!iffii(28, 1208,  l«irwJi(fv 
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other  books,  espemlly  on  WorMp. — Sioff.  Vmv.  It, 
57&;  Landoo,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  291. 

Blaurer  (or  Blaier,  Blaarer),  Aubbosiitb,  one 
of  the  Swiss  Reformers,  wm  bom  at  Constance  in  1492. 
He  became  a  Benedictine  at  an  eariy  age,  and  prior  of 
the  monastery  at  Al(nrsb«ch.  In  \b\b  he  began  to  teach 
the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  liis  monastery.  In  1S21  lie 
left  the  monastery  and  renounced  the  monastic  rows. 
He  labored  with  <£colampadiu8  and  Bacer  in  epreadint; 
the  Gospel,  and,  in  connectbn  with  them,  organized 
Protestantisni  in  Ulm.  Under  the  protection  of  Duke 
Ubic  of  Wnrtemberg,  be  was  largely  instrumeotal  in 
esublisbing  the  Reform atkm  in  that  conntry.  In  1588 
lie  renwred  to  Constance,  and  made  that  dty  the  cen- 
tre of  his  active  and  disinterested  labon.  In  1648  he 
removed  to  Wioterthar,  and  labored  as  minister  there, 
and  in  Biel  and  other  places,  until  his  death  at  Win- 
tertbnr,  E>ec.  6, 1&64. — Keim,  A .  Blartr,  der  tcktuahuehs 
H^ormalor  (Stnttg.  1860) ;  Pressel,  A.  Blamvr'g,  Je$ 
nAwahMim  Be/onmUon,  Ld>m  md  Sdtrifie»  (Stnt^;. 
1860)  ;  StwSen  u.  KrilHtm,  1861,  Heft,  2. 

BlayiMy,  BbujahiN)  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
professor,  was  educated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
In  1T67  he  there  took  fals  degree  of  doctor  In  divinity, 
and  became  regins  professor  of  Hebrew.  He  wu  also 
canon  of  Christ's  Chnrch,  and  rector  of  Pobbot  in 
Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  1601.  Dr.  Blayney  was 
eminent  as  a  Hebrew  critic.  He  took  great  pains  in 
editing  the  Oxford  Bit>le  (1769)  ito),  and  greatiy  im- 
proved the  marginal  references.  Among  his  writings 
are  A  DUttrtalion  Ay  Waj/  of  Inqmry  into  Dam^t  Stv- 
entjf  Weeks  (Oxford,  1775,  ^to): — Jenmiah  and  Lam- 
entatioiu;  a  ntw  Trataialiim,  wUh  Kotei  (3d  ed.  Lond. 
ISSfi,  6vo)  ■.—Zfchariah ;  <t  wk  TrtmAUion,  mth  A'otei, 
critical,  pkilolegical,  etc.  (Oxford,  1797, 4to). 

Bleek,  Fbiedbicii,  a  distlngnlsbed  Oeraian  theo- 
logian, bom  in  1793  at  Arensbfik  in  Holstein,  died  nt 
Bonn  Feb.  21,  1859.  He  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Kiel  and  Berlin ;  in  the  latter  place  under 
De  Wette,  Scbleiermacber,  and  Nesnder.  In  1818  he 
commenced  givini;  theological  lectures  at  Berlin,  was 
appointed  in  1828  axtraordinaiy  pnrfbssor,  and  In  1829 
ordinary  professor  at  the  University  of  Bono.  His 
writings  are  especially  distingnbhed  for  keenness  of 
investigation.  His  principal  work  is  Der  Brirf  an  die 
Hebraeer,  a  German  translation  of  and  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Berl.  1828-40, 4  voIk). 
In  another  work,  BtUrage  cur  Evaag^iakntik  (Berl. 
1846),  he  defended  the  anthentleity  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  Bg^st  the  attacks  of  the  TQbingen  tcbool.  Be- 
sides these  two  larger  works,  Bleek  wrote  many  valu- 
able articles  for  thealogical  journals.  Several  impor- 
tant works  of  Bleek  were  published  after  bis  death,  viz. : 
Intro'l.  lo  the  0.  T.  {EiiMt.  in  dot  A.  T.  ;  ed.  by  J.  F. 
Bleek  and  A.  Kampbausen,  Berl.  1660);  Introd.  to  the 
.V.  T.  {KMeit.  in  das  A'.  T. ;  ed.  by  J.  t\  Bleek,  Beri. 
1^62);  Comm.  on  three^fint  GotptU  {Sjfnopt.  Mrklarmifi 
d'rdnitr^mEeatij/.;<ed.byli.H.oltzaun,  Lpt.1862); 
Lect,oHtAeIlevdiaion{VoHeimgea^a-dieApoc.;eA.hy 
Th.  Hossbach,  Beri.  1862>.--Herzog,  SvppUm.  i,  207. 

Blamish  (p^a,  /iw/ioc ;  onoe  ^^^n,  Idear-^fed, 
Lev.  xxi,  20).  There  were  rarioos  kinth  itf  Uamiahes, 
i.  e.  imperfections  or  deformities,  which  ezclnded  men 
from  the  priesthood,  and  animals  from  being  offiared  in 
sacrifice.  These  blemishes  are  described  in  I^v.  xxl, 
17-23;  xxil,  19-25;  Dent,  xv,  21.  We  leara  from 
the  MislAia  (_Zebackim,  xii,  1 ;  BecorotA.  vii,  1)  that 
temporary  Uemishes  excluded  a  man  ttom  the  priest- 
hood only  as  long  as  those  blenishas  eontinoed.  The 
rule  concerning  animals  was  extended  to  imperfections 
of  the  inward  parts :  thus,  if  an  animal,  free  from  out- 
ward blemish,  was  fonnd,  after  being  slain,  Internally 
defective,  it  was  not  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  natural 
feeling  that  only  that  which  was  in  a  perfect  condition 
waa  fit  for  sacred  purposes,  or  was  »  bacomiog  offering 


to  tb«  gods,  produced  similar  rules  coactniDg  Hw- 
iabes  among  the  heathen  nations  (com p.  Poopea.  LaL 

Se  SaeerdBt.<»p.9i  Hendot. ii, 88 ;  Iliai,i,mi  S» 
Tins,  ad  Virg.  .tEn.  U,  4).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

BlaM  (T|?a,  barai' tvXoytu').  There  are  thne  i 
or  foor  pdnts  riew  In  iriikh  acts  <£fahMtiig  maj  I 
be  considered. 

1.  When  God  b  said  to  Ueaa  his  people.  WiQian 
doubt  the  inferior  is  biassed  by  the  svpetkir.  Wha 
God  blesses,  be  bestows  that  virtue,  that  efficacy,  nhiui 
renders  his  blesung  eflbctual,  and  which  his  blesii^ 
expresses.  His  blessings  are  either  temporal  or  tpirii- 
ual,  bodily  or  mental;  but  in  every  thing  tbey  «rr 
productive  of  that  which  they  impwt.  God's  Ues»- 
ings  extend  into  the  f^nia  Uf^  aa  his  peqde  aie  nadt 
partners  of  that  blesaadneaswbidi,  in  iaBiiitefahMa. 
dweUsinblmseir(GeB.l,2S;  xxiv,  86;  Jebilii,!*: 
I^x1t,2;  dv,  24,28;  Lnkexi,9-18;  JsnK8i,ir). 

2.  When  men  are  siUd  to  bless  God,  as  m  Psa.  m. 
1, 2 ;  cxlv,  1-3.  We  are  not,  then,  to  suppose  the  di- 
vine Being,  who  b  over  all,  and  in  himself  blessed  ha- 
evermore,  is  capable  of  receiving  any  augmentation  <i 
bis  happiness  from  any  of  the  creatures  which  be  ha.< 
made:  anch  a  tB^oaition,  as  It  woold  imply  soBcAtaK 
of  imperfieGtiiw  in  the  divine  natnn,  most  cvw  be 
jected  with  abhorrence ;  and  therefom,  when  creatanf 
bless  the  adorable  Creator,  they  only  ascribe  to  hia 
that  praise  and  tlominion,  and  honor,  and  ^ry,  iBl 
blessing  which  it  is  equally  the  du^  an4  Joy  of 
creatures  to  render.  So  that  blessing  on  fte  part  <i 
man  is  aa  act  of  thanksi^ving  to  God  fiH- hb  merries, 
or'  rather  for  that  special  mercy  which,  at  the  time, 
occasions  the  act  of  blessing ;  as  tot  food,  for  wiuA 
thanks  ar«  rendered  to  God,  or  for  any  other  good. 

8.  Men  are  said  to  bless  their  fellow-creatures  when, 
as  in  ancient  times.  In  the  sjdrit  of  prophecy  they  pn> 
dieted  blessings  to  come  upon  them.  From  the  time 
that  God  entered  into  covenant  with  Ahrabam,  ini 
promised  exbaordlnary  bleseinga  to  his  posterity,  it 
appears  to  bava  been  cnatomaiy  for  Hie  fstber  «f  sack 
bmily,  in  the  direct  line,  or  line  of  promise,  imPfS- 
ately  previous  to  his  deatii,  to  call  his  chDdren  sroniid 
him,  and  to  inform  them,  according  to  the  knowl^dp 
which  It  had  pleased  God  to  give  him,  bow  snd  ie 
what  manner  the  Divine  blessing  conferred  span  Abn- 
ham  was  to  descend  among  them.  Upoa  these  occs- 
sions  the  patriarchs  eqJoTed  a  Wrine  iOaBunstiisi. 
and  under  its  inflnenca  their  benediction  was  deflOMd 
a  prophetic  oracle,  foretelling  events  with  the  ntOKSt 
certainty,  and  extending  to  the  remrtef  t  period  of  doe 
(see  Bush,  Ifotet  on  Gen.  in  loc.).  Thus  Jscob  tdcwd 
his  sons  (Gen.  xlix,  1-28;  Heb.  xi,  21),  and  Tiaaa 
the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii,  1-29).  The  hh» 
ings  of  men  were  also  good  wishes,  personal  orofioiL 
and,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  kind  of  prayer  to  the  Andia 
of  all  good  for  the  welCtre  of  the  subject  of  tbera;  thD 
Melchisedek  blessed  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  19:  Bfb. 
vii,  1,  6,  7).  The  form  of  blessing  prescribed  in  tkt 
Hebrew  ritual  (Num.  vi,  28-27)  which  Jehovah  c*o- 
manded  Hoses  to  instruct  Aaron  and  his  descendut^ 
to  bless  the  congregation,  is  admirably  simple  ami 
lime:  "The  Ixnrd  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee:  thcUd 
make  Us  fece  to  sfiine  upon  thee,  and  be  gradoas  aM 
thee :  the  Lord  lift  np  his  oonntenance  upoa  dM. 
and  d^ve  thee  peace"  (H&nar,  De  ieme^eHome  tatrrJ. 
Jen.  171^,  It  was  pronounced  standiug,  with  a  W 
voice,  and  with  the  hands  nused  toward  faea\-en  (La^f 
xxiv,  50).  National  blessings  and  carungs  were 
times  pronounced  (Dent,  xxvii,  12-26;  zxriti,  i.  &)■ 

4.  David  says,  "  I  wlB  take  the  cop  of  salvaiiA 
and  call  upon  the  name  of  tii«  Lord"  (Psa.  exvi,  IS)- 
The  phrase  appears  to  be  taken  from  tiie  cnrtom  t^lh 
Jews  in  thdr  thank-odhrings,  in  jihMi  a  feast  m 
made  of  the  remainder  of  tiwir  sacrifices,  when,  tmaf 
other  rites,  the  master  of  the  feast  took  a  cQto  of  viK 
in  his  hand,  aadc  Milam^jLbleMed^odJte'  i^  and  f» 
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io«  wbkb  were  then  acknowledged,  and  gar* 
all  -the  giteMi,  «T«iy  one  of  vbom  dniiik  in 
See  Cor.   To  this  enstom  it  Is  enppoaed  onr 

Alludes  in  the  institation  of     cap,  which  ia  «bo 
±  "thfl<nipofble8ain«"(lCor.x,l^  SeePABS- 
At  the  fiunilf  fe»te  also,  and  especially  that 
e  Passover,  both  wine  and  bread  wen  in  tids  sol- 

axkd  xeligioos  manner  distribated,  and  God  wai 
i«d«aiidldBniarde«ai&nowledged.  TheylikMed 

Aw  their  presont  reftvahment,  fin-  didr  deliTei^ 
'  ont  of  for  the  corenant  of  ciroamdsion, 

for  the  law  given  bj  Moses ;  they  prayed  that 

would  be  merciful  to  his  people  Israel,  that  he 
I<1  send  the  prophet  Eiyah,  and  that  he  would  ren- 
kbem  worthy  of  the  Idngdom  of  the  Meaalah.  In 
Mosaic  lav,  tlie  maaner  vi  blessing  was  appcdnted 
la«  lifting  np  of  hands,  and  we  see  that  onr  Lord 
d  np  his  hands  and  blessed  his  disciples.  See 
[BDicnoM. 

tlewlng,  Valley  o£   See  Bbraohkh. 

IllJld  037,  iwer',  rv^XtSc).  The  fi-eqnent  occurs 
:o  of  blindness  in  the  East  baa  always  excited  the 
niahnient  of  travellers.  Tolney  says  tliat  out  of 
imdred  persona  in  Cairo  he  has  mat  twenty  quite 
id,  ten  wanting  one  eye,  and  twenty  others  having 
ir  eyea  red,  pnnilen^  or  blemished  (Travd$  in  ^ffpt, 
24).  This  is  prindpally  owing  to  the  Egyptian 
thalmia,  which  is  etjidemic  in  that  country  and  on 
coast  of  Syria.  Smail-pox  Is  another  great  canae 
blindness  in  the  East  (Volney,  I.  c.)-  Still  other 
aea  are  the  quantities  of  dust  and  sand  pulverized 
the  aim's  intense  heat;  the  perpetual  glare  of  light; 

contrast  of  the  heat  with  the  cold  sea-air  on  the 
St,  where  blindness  is  specially  prevalent ;  the  dews 
light  while  people  sleep  on  the  roofii ;  old  age,  etc. ; 
1  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  Mohammedan  fittalism, 
ich  leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time, 
dd,  the  ancient  Lydda,  and  Rsmleh,  eq]oy  a  fearful 
toriety  for  the  number  of  blind  perswiB  tiiey  contain, 
e  common  saying  is  that  in  Lndd  eveiy  man  is 
her  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.   Jaflk  U  said  to  con- 
n  500  blind  ont  of  a  popnlatlon  of  6000  at  most, 
ere  ia  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo  (which  at 
tsent  contains  800),  and  thdr  conduct  is  often  tur^ 
lent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  Afod.  I^.  1, 89, 292). 
In  the  Kew  Testament  blind  mendicants  are  fte- 
ently  mentioned  (Hatt.ix,27;  :di,  22;  zz,  80;  xxi, 
;  John  v,  8),  and  "opening  iba  eyes  of  Uie  Uind" 
mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
isriah  (Isa.  xxix,  18,  etc.).    The  Jews  were  spedal- 
diarged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compasoon  and  care 
ev.  xix,  4 ;  Deut.  xxvii,  18).    The  blindness  of  Bar- 
ma  (Acts  xiii,  6)  was  mhscolously  produced,  and 
its  nature  we  kiKnr  nothing.    Some  have  attempt- 
Con  the  ground  of  Luke's  profeaeion  as  a  pfaysician) 
attach  a  technical  meaning  to  a^vq  and  trjcoroc 
■hn,  B'M.  Arch,  §  201),  viz.  a  spot  or  "thin  tonicle 
ti  the  cornea,"  which  vaniahes  naturally  after  a 
|te ;  for  which  the  same  term,  (ix^^Ct  is  made  use  of 
Ilippocrates  (np^i^t^rucov,  ii,  215,  ed.  Kfthn),  who 
El  tiut  d^Xiitc  will  disiq>pear  provided  no  wound 
\  been  inflicted.   Beftve  such  an  inference  can  be 
cwn,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  writeit  of  the  New 
tMatneat  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  writings 
i  Hippocrates,  but  were  also  accustomed  to  a  strict 
Miral  termiiiology.    In  the  same  way  analogies  are 
Ved  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt,  viii,  28,  etc)  and 
ijtBh-gall  in  the  case  of  the  Xtviaofia  of  Tobias;  but, 
lateTer  may  be  thought  of  the  latter  instance,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  firmer  the  saliva  was  no  more 
trumcntal  in  the  cure  than  the  tondi  alone  would 
re  been  (Tratch,  On  the  ifiradu  at  HatL  ix,  27). 
f  haziness  implied  by  the  expression  dyXtic  may  re- 
to  the  lenaaiiim  of  the  blind  person,  or  to  the 
)ranet  of  the  eye,  and  in  both  cases  the  haziness 
Ir  bare  been  r^eirible  to  any  of  the  other  trans* 
Ooo 


parent  media  as  well  as  to  the  oomea.  Examples  of 
hlindness  from  old  age  oecnr  fat  Gen.  xxvii,  1;  IKfaiff 
xiv,4;  1  Sam.iv,15.  The  Syrian  army  that  canM  to 
apprehend  EUsha  was  suddenly  smitten  with  bUndness 
in  a  miraculous  manner  (2  Kings  vi,  18),  and  bo  also 
was  Paul  (Acts  Ix,  S),  Blindness  is  sometimes  threat- 
ened in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  punishment  (q.  v.)  for 
disohedienoe  (Dent.  zzviil,28;  Lev.  xxvi,  16; 
1,  17>  Blindness  wlUtalfy  iuffictsd  fat  poUtioal  or 
other  purposes  was  eommoa  in  the  East,  and  Is  alluded 
to  hi  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xl,  2;  Jer.  xxii,  12).  That 
calamities  are  always  the  offiipring  of  crime  is  a  preju- 
dice which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too 
prone  to  indulge  In,  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  this  prejudice, 
A  modem  traveller  says,  "The  Hfaidoos  udCeylOQ- 
ese  very  commonly  attrilnde  their  misfortunes  to  the 
transgnssions  of  a  former  state  of  existence,  and  I  re- 
member bt^ng  rather  struck  with  the  seriousness  of  a 
cripple,  who  attributed  his  condition  to  the  unknown 
&ult8  of  his  former  life."  On  seeing  a  man  who  had 
been  bom  blind,  the  disciples  of  onr  Lord  ftU  into  the 
same  mistake,  and  asked  him,  "  Wlw  did  sin,  this  man 
or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind?"  (John  ix,  S). 
Jesus  immediately  solved  the  difficulty  trr  miraculous- 
ly giving  him  the  use  of  his  sight  SeeETs, 

Blindness  la  a  term  often  used  in  Scripture  to  denote 
ignorance  or  a  want  of  discernment  la  divine  things, 
as  well  as  the  being  destitute  of  natural  sight  (Isa.  vl, 
10;  xlii,  18, 19 ;  Matt,  xv,  14).  "  BUndness  of  heart" 
is  the  want  of  underrtanding  arl^g  from  the  influ- 
ence of  vidoos  passions,  while 'ihardnesa  of  heart"  is 
stobboness  of  will  and  absence  of  moral  feeling  (m^- 
pw<n£,  Mark  iii,  5 ;  Bom.  xl,  26 ;  Eph.  iv,  18). 

Blindfold  (ircpucoX^wrw,  to  cover  aboul,  sc.  the 
eyes).  This  treatment  whhdi  our  Savhmr  reedved 
from  his  persecutorB  originated  from  a  sport  which  was 
common  among  children  In  ancient  times.  In  which  it 
was  the  practice  flrvt  to  blindfold,  then  to  strike,  then 
to  ask  who  gave  tiie  blow,  and  not  to  let  the  peraon  go 
until  he  had  named  the  one  who  had  struck  him.  It 
was  used  in  reproach  of  onr  blessed  Lwd,  as  a  prophet 
or  divine  teacber^  and  to  e^xwe  Um  to  tldknle  (Luke 
xxii,  64). 

Blomfield,  Chablbs  Jambs,  l)iahop  of  I^ndon, 
was  bom  in  1786  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suflblk,  where 
his  father  was  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  gradoated  in  1806  as 
third  wrangler.  The  first  published  fruit  of  his  phi- 
lological studies  was  an  edhion  of  the  Prometheus  of 
.fischylus,  which  appeared  in  1810.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  the  Seven  agcAut  Th^tet,  X812,  the  Penima,  the 
Cho^hone,  and  the  Agamemivm.  A  valuable  edition 
of  CaBmaekm  was  publiahed  under  his  snpervirion  in 
1824.  In  1812  he  edited.  In  connection  with  Renmd, 
the  MwKs  Cmtabrigieiue*,  and  with  Monk  the  Potthu- 
moua  TracU  of  Person,  a  work  which  he  followed,  two 
years  later,  by  editing  alone  the  Adeenaria  PonmL 
But,  besides  these,  he  Is  known  to  have  written  numer- 
ous critical  papers  on  Greek  literature,  some  of  them 
of  a  rather  trenchant  character,  in  the  quarteriy  re> 
views  and  classical  joumala,  and  be  compiled  hi  1828 
a  Gfeek  gnumnar  for  schools.  His  first  preferment 
was  to  the  living  of  Warrington,  1810,  and  fai  the  same 
year  he  received  that  of  Dunton  In  Essex.  In  1819 
he  became  chaplain  to  Howley,  bisbop  of  London,  and 
very  soon  after  became  rector  of  St.  Botolpb,  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  and  archdeacon  of  Colcheater.  In  1824 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
in  1838  he  succeeded  Dr.  Howley  as  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, hi  which  see  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1866. 
During  his  incumbency  there  were  built  in  hia  dlo- 
cese  a  number  of  churches  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  In  the  presidency  of  any  other  bishop 
since  the  Reformation;  and  one  of  Ms  ^^"^  public 
acta  was  an  earnest  appeal,  •egf^^'S^  UW^WK: 
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•cription,  to  mdsa  fond*  to  conttract  aa  many  chnrcbM 
M  the  Cenni  BepMt  showed  to  be  iiMd«d  to  meet  tha 
wuite  (be  mrtrOpoUe.  Hb  tbeido^ical  wrltiogs  tie 
ffw  Lecturet  on  JbAo'a  Goipef  (Lona.  1828, 12mo) : — 
Ttedoe  Lecttam  tmtheAeU  (Ldnd.  1828,  8to,  which  edi- 
tion includes  also  the  Lectures  on  John):— Scrmtmi  at 
Bt.  BotoijA'i,  (Lond.  iS29,8voy.—8erm(mmAe  Outrck 
(Lmd.  1642, 8vo) ;  beaides  various  occasional  sennonB, 
<Aarges,  painpbleti,  etc.  See  BItwr,  Bitluip  B/omfidd 
tutdMt  Times  (L(«d.l857);  Mmmr  of  Bp.  BUmfidd, 
by  Us  S(Hi  (Lmd.  1862)f  Ckriit.  Strntmbrmeer,  xliv, 

Blondel,  David,  one  of  tlie  most  banied  theolo- 
gians of  a  teamed  age,  was  boA  at  Chilons-sur-Manie 
in  1691,  and  became  a  minister  among  tbe  French 
Protestants  in  1614.  In  1619  be  poblisbed  hts  Modate 
didaratten  de  la  tincirke  et  veriii  da  igUm  reform^ 
(8vo).  In  1681  he  was  nominated  professor  at  Saomnr. 
The  synod  of  Cbareaton  in  1646  fixed  him  at  Paris 
with  a  pension  of  1000  livrea^  in  order  that  he  might 
have  means  and  lelaore  to  write  for  tbe  Protestant 
cause.  In  1650  he  was  In-rited  to  Amsterdam  to  suc- 
ceed Vosalns  in  tbe  chair  of  history,  and  there  he 
caut;ht  a  cold  In  the  eyes,  which  deprived  him  of  sight 
for  tbe  rest  of  his  days.  He  died  April  6, 1656.  His 
writings,  both  polemical  and  historical,  are  still  of 
great  vabia  to  Protests  ntiBm.  Among  tbem  an,  1. 
FamSier  feferirriMenitttf,  etc. ;  a  treatise  on  tbe  debated 
qaeetion  about  the  existence  of  "  Pope  Joan,"  which 
be  decides  in  the  negative  (Amsterdam,  1647,  1649, 
8to)  : — 2.  Paeitdo-Indonu  et  Turriantis  vapulantn ;  to 
prove  tbe  fldsity  of  the  decretals  attributed  to  tbe  an- 
fivai  popes  (Genera,  1628,  4to) : — S.  Apahgia  pro  am- 
fntfu  Bievngau  de  qtiaofU  et  prtAyteru ;  an  able  de- 
fence vf  Preabyterianism  (Amsterdam,  1646) : — 4.  De 
la pTKiuaai  daau  PE^flue  QUI);  against  Canttiial  D«- 
perron,  periiaps  the  greatest  of  his  works : — 6.  A  Trta- 
HKofthe  Sib^  translated  (Lond.  IbL  1661).  A  ftall 
list  is  given  by  Afoeron,  tIU,  48 1  see  also  Haag,  La 
France  Protettanie,  ii,  806. 

Blood  (&^,  dam ;  alpa :  both  occarionaDy  Dsed, 
Hebraism,  in  the  plural  with  a  sing,  sense),  the  red 
fluid  circulating  in  the  veins  of  men  and  animals.  The 
term  Is  employed  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of  senses. 

1.  As  Food. — To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  the 
mysterious  sacred nees  which  belongs  to  life,  and  Ood 
reserved  it  to  Himself  when  allowing  man  the  domin- 
ion over  and  the  use  of  tite  lower  animals  for  food,  etc. 
(See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  136.)  In  Gen.  ix, 
4,  where  the  use  of  animal  food  is  allowed,  It  is  first 
absolutely  forbidden  to  eat  "  flesh  with  its  soul.  Its 
blood which  expression,  were  it  otherwise  obscure, 
is  ez|jained  by  the  mode  In  which  the  same  terms  are 
employed  In  DenL  xii,  £8.  In  the  Mosaic  law  the 
prohiUtkm  is  repeated  with  firequency  and  emphasis, 
although  it  Is  generally  Introduced  In  connection  with 
sacrifices,  as  In  lav.  iii,  7 ;  vii,  26  (in  both  which  places 
blood  is  coupled  In  the  prohibition  with  the  Jat  of  the 
victims);  xvli,  10-14;  xix,  2;  Deut.  xii,  16-28;  xv, 
23.  In  cases  where  the  prohibition  Is  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  lawfbl  and  unlawful  articles  of 
diet,  the  reason  which  is  generally  assigned  in  tbe 
text  is  that  "the  blood  is  the  soul,"  and  it  is  ordered 
that  it  be  poured  on  the  ground  like  water.  But  where 
it  is  introduced  in  reference  to  the  portions  of  the  vic< 
tim  which  were  to  be  offered  to  tbe  Lord,  then  the 
text,  in  addition  to  the  former  reason,  insists  that 
"tho  blood  expiates  by  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvii,  11,  12). 
This  strict  iqjunction  not  only  a|^ed  to  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  to  ti»  strangers  reaidiae  among  than. 
The  penal^  assigned  to  Its  transgression  was  tbe  be- 
ing "cut  off  from  tbe  people,"  by  which  tbe  punish- 
ment of  4eath  appears  to  be  intended  (comp.  Heb.  x, 
•28),  although  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  "was 
inflicted  by  the  sword  or  by  stoning.  It  Is  observed 
by  Hichaelia  <J/m.  £eclU,  Iv,  46)  that  the  Uood  of 


fykes  doea  not  sppear  to  be  ioterdieted.  tit^ 
m  Ler.  vii,  26,  colj  ezprenly  memkB  UattfM 
and  cattle.    This  accords,  however,  witk  t>Kca« 

assigned  for  the  prohibition  of  blood,  fnaaraikstih 
eookl  not  be  oflleied  to  the  Lad,  althongk 
a  significant  offering  in  heathen  Teli^ans.  feiiii 
to  be  added  that  the  apostles  and  ddera,  aast^Uii 
otmndl  at  Jerasalem,  when  dedroas  of  sMffiaglka 
tent  to  which  the  ceremonial  observances  vm  M 
lag  upon  the  oooreita  to  Christian^,  reKwiOie 
junction  to  abstain  from  Wood,  and  coeplsd  i  ti 
things  offered  to  id<Js  (Acts  xv,  29).  It  ii 
worthy  of  notice  here  that  Mtdtannaed,  wtuk  pi^ 
ing  to  abn^ate  some  of  the  dietary  restridimcdt 
Jewish  law  (whidi  he  aaaerts  were  imposed  oa  iM 
of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  8na  hr,  US),  still  sate 
among  others,  abstinence  from  blood  ud  ftna  iitf 
(rfferedtoidols(^i>nai,Siv.T,4;  vi,  14^  ed. 

In  direet  opposition  to  this  emphatic  ^tiSsiesi 
blood  in  the  Hoeaic  law,  the  customs  of  nmSn 
heathens  sanctioned  the  cutting  of  dices  flron  tbt  i- 
ing  animal,  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh  wh3e  qOToni 
with  life  and  dripping  with  blood.  Evoi  Sssl't  cr 
commltted  this  barbariQr,  as  we  read  in  1  Sua.  A 
St;  and  the  piaidiet  also  1^  it  to  ttw<birgetf  A- 
Jews  in  Ezeh.  xxziil,  26.  This  practioe,  ami^t 
Bnice's  testimony,  exists  at  present  amoug  tlx  Atnj 
riniana.  M<H«OTer,  pagan  t^gions,  aad  that «( 61 
Pfa<Bnictan8  among  the  rest,  appointed  tbe  eitinfridl 
drinking  of  blood,  mixed  wilii  wine,  as  a  rite  of  id^k 
trons  worship,  and  especially  in  the  cvreraaniil  !i 
swearing.  To  this  the  [wssage  in  Psa.  xri,  i 
to  allude  (comp.  Michaelis,  Cnlioei.  Qjlkg.  p.  VL'. 
where  several  tertfanonW  on  this  subject  szecolktH 

Among  Cbristiazifl  difitvent  views  have  beta  efc 
tabled  respecting  tiie  eating  of  blood,  sons  wkA 
ing  that  its  proUlrition  In  the  Scriptnm  is  to  bt » 
garded  as  merely  ceremonial  and  temporarr,  vl^ 
others  contend  that  it  is  nnlalKuI  under  anr  ara- 
stances,  and  that  Christians  are  as  mudi  boond  i^' 
stain  from  it  now  as  were  the  Jews  onder  the  He^j 
economy.  This  they  found  on  the  facts  that  vha  c-i 
imal  food  was  originally  granted  to  man,  tbcnmaj 
eximess  reeerration  in  Oie  article  of  tbs  Moot:  AH- 
this  grant  was  made  to  the  new  parents  of  the  >^ 
human  famUy  after  the  flood,  conseqaentlv  dK  ts^ 
which  any  of  mankind  are  permitted  to  eat  tniio^' 
is  In  ever^'  case  accompanied  with  thb  leMiidia 
that  there  never  was  any  reversal  of  tbe  pnbitto 
that  most  express  injnnctlairmn  ^ven  on  die  r<(9 
in  tbe  Jewish  code;  and  tint  In  the  New  TestsnA 
instead  of  there  being  tbe  least  bint  intfaniting  thii « 
are  freed  from  the  obligation,  it  is  deserving  p>Ri>' 
nlar  notice  that  at  the  vety  time  when  theHriySp* 
declares  by  the  apostles  (Acts  xv)  that  the  dtiSe 
are  free  timn  tho  yoke  of  circumcisioa,  abetiDeBRfi^ 
blood  la  ezidlcitly  enjoined,  and  the  adfee  thn^ 
hibited  is  classed  wifli  Idolatiy  and  ibniicatioD.  A9r 
tbe  time  of  Aagustine  tbe  rule  began  to  be  btjd  otf^ 
ly  as  a  temporary  injunction.  It  was  o«  * 
gronnds  alleged  1^  the  early  apoloe^sts  agiio!t  ^ 
calumnies  of  tbe  enemies  of  CbristianitT  thu.  s>  ^ 
were  they  tmta  drinking  human  Uood,  it  nt 
f ul  for  tbem  to  drink  the  blood  even  of  uwudmI  or 
mals.  Numerons  testimonies  to  the  same  eAri 
found  in  after  ages  (BinglMm,  Or^ixdi^^'^ 
v,  §  20).   See  Food. 

2.  Satrifieu^n  was  a  welUetaUisbfd  nUiBic^ 
maxim  ^ishna,  roMO,  V,  1 ;  MtmadM,jm,?}^. 
the  blood  of  a  victim  is  essential  to  atonsntatC^; 
tra  K^K  mea,  Le.  "there Is  noe^ditioBCuqtlf: 
blood"),  a  prindple  reo^ised  by  tin  utlKC  if  ^ 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ywpic  a'tfiancjpmtn  «  V ' 
T-m  a^(Tic,  ix,  22).  See  Bihr,  ^jnaW.  il!01«l- 
ExPiATioK.  Tbe  blood  of  sacrifices  wss  onfbi  I5 
tbe  Jewish f^lpr^k^t^^^Q^Af  ^  victiB IS')' 
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then  sprlnklBdseveDtiiDMOndMCmofbiidsat 
a  shed  out)  on  tin  kltar,  L  e.  on  ita  bonu,  ita  fatM, 
oornen,  or  on  its  side  ftboTS  at  bdow  ft  Itne 
ning  Toond  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seBt,  according  to  the 
lity  and  poipoee  of  the  offering;  but  that  of  the 
sover  on  the  lintel  aiid  door-poets  (Exod.  xii ;  Lev. 
5-7 ;  xri,  14-19;  Ugolini,  Tha.  vol.  x  and  ziii). 
ire  was  a  drain  from  the  Temple  into  the  brook  Ce- 
Q  to  carry  off  the  blood  (Haimon.  apud  Cramer  dt 
i  Exter.  Ugolini,  viii).  It  snffioed  to  poor  the  anl- 
L*B  blood  on  the  vaitii,  or  to  bnry  it,  aa  a  Mlemn 
deringofthelifttoGiid.  See  Sacbifici. 
I.  JEfonnctiiiJ:— In  this  respect  "blood"  is  often  need 
lifez  God  "  will  leqidretlie  blood  of  man;"  he  wm 
lish  nnrder  in  what  manner  soever  committed 
>n.  is,  5).  "  Hia  blood  be  upon  as"  (Matt,  xxvii, 
,  let  the  gnilt  of  his  death  be  imputed  to  ns.  "  The 
oe  of  thy  brather'a  blood  crieth ;"  the  mnrder  coro- 
tted  on  him  crieth  for  Tengeance  (Gen.  Iv,  10). 
'be  avenger  of  blood;"  he  who  is  to  avenge  the 
tth  of  his  rdative  (Num.  xzxv,  24, 27).  The  priests 
ler  the  Mosaic  law  were  constitated  jndgea  between 
iood  and  blood,"  that  is,  in  crimioal  matters,  and 
<en  the  life  of  nun  was  at  stake ;  they  had  to  detar- 
ne  whether  the  murder  wen  cosoal  or  volontaiy, 
lether  a  crime  deserved  death  or  admitted  of  remia- 
n  (Daat.  xrll,  8).  In  case  of  hnnaa  bloodshed,  a 
rsterioQs  connection  ia  observable  between  the  curse 
blood  and  the  earth  or  land  on  which  it  is  shed, 
dch  becomes  polluted  by  it ;  and  tbe  proper  expio- 
n  18  the  blood  of  the  sbedder,  which  every  one  had 
18  an  interest  in  exacting,  and  was  bound  to  seek 
«n.  iv,  10;  ix,  4-6;  Num.  xxxv,  88;  Pea.  cvi,  88). 
e  AvsKOBK  or  Blood,  In  the  ease  of  a  dead  body 
and  and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of 
3od  attached  to  the  nearest  dty,  to  be  ascertained  by 
msarement,  nntil  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  expla- 
in (Dent,  xxi,  1-9),  The  gnilt  of  murder  is  one  for 
lich  a  satiBfaction"  was  fiurbiddeD  (Nnm.  xxxv,  SI), 
te  Hbbder. 

4.  In  a  slightly  melt^pikorieai  sense,  "blood"  some- 
nea  means  race  or  nature,  by  virtue  of  relationship 
coosangninity :  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  aU 
■tktns  of  men"  (Acts  xvii,  26).  It  is  also  used  as 
«  symbol  of  slaughter  and  mOTtolity  (Isa.  xxxir,  3 ; 
zek.  xiv,  19).  It  also  denotes  every  kind  of  prema- 
ire  death  (Ezek.  xxxii,6;  xxxix,  IS).  "The  bold 
lagery  of  the  prophet,"  says  Archbbhop  Newcome, 
is  founded  on  the  custom  of  invitations  to  feasts  after 
icrilkes;  Unga,prinoee, and tiytantsbdng expressed 
f  rams,  bnDs,  and  he-goota."  Blood  Is  sometimoB 
at  for  sanguinary  purposes,  as  in  Isa.  xzxill,  15, "  He 
ut  stoppetb  his  ears  from  bearing  of  blood,"  or,  more 
roperly,  who  itoppeth  his  ears  to  the  proposal  of  blood- 
ied. To  "wash  the  feet  In  blood"  (Psa.  Iviii,  10)  is 
>  gain  a  victory  with  much  slaughter.  To  "  build  a 
nm  with  blood"  (Hab.  U,  13)  ia  by  omaing  the  death 
f  the  oppressed  laborers  as  slaves. 

Wine  ia  called  tbe  blood  of  the  grape;  "Hewashed 
is  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of 
rapes"  (Gen.  xlix,  11).  Here  the  figure  is  easily 
nderstood,  as  any  thing  of  a  red  color  may  be  com- 
Ufid  to  blood.    See  Wemyss,  8gmbol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Flesh  akd  Blood  ore  placed  in  opposition  to  a  sn- 
«rior  or  spiritoal  nature:  *' Flesh  and  Uood  tiatb  not 
evealed  It  unto  thee,  but  my  Ptihar  who  is  in  heaven" 
Matt,  xvi,  17).  Flesh  and  blood  are  also  opposed  to 
he  glorified  body;  "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
be  kingdom  of  God"  (1  Cor.  xv,  fiO).  They  are  op- 
osed  to  evU  spirits:  "We  wrestle  not  against  flesh 
nd  blood,"  against  visible  enemies  composed  of  flesh 
od  Mood,  **biit  ag^nst  principalities  and  powers," 
te,  See  Eoghabibt. 

Blow  ahd  Watsb  (John  xlx,  04)  are  said  to  bare 
nued  from  our  Lnd's  side  when  the  soldier  pierced 
lira  on  the  cross.  Tbe  only  natural  explanation  that 
«n  be  oflbred  of  the  fiKt  is  to  snppoee  that  acme  effta- 


sion  had  taken  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
'  that  the  spear  penetrated  below  the  level  of  tiie  fluid. 
Snppowng  this  to  liave  happened,  and  the  wound  to 
have  beok  inflicted  shortly  after  death,  then,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  water,  blood  would  also  lutve  trickled  down, 
or.  at  any  rate,  have  made  its  appearance  at  the  mouth 
I  of  tile  wound,  even  thongh  none  of  tbe  lar^e  veseels 
j  had  been  wonnded.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  suppose 
that  tbe  perieardiom  was  pierced ;  and,  if  effusion  hod 
token  i^ace  there,  it  might  also  have  taken  place  in 
I  the  cavities  of  the  pleora;  bat,  daring  health,  neither 
{ tbe  pericardium       the  plenra  oootalnB  flnld,  being 
merely  lulwictfed  wltb  moistBre  on  their  internal  or 
.  oppo^g  snrihcea,  so  as  to  allow  <tf  fkee  motion  to  tbe 
I  heart  and  lungs. 

'     It  is  more  prol>able,  however,  from  all  the  symptoms 
in  the  case,  that  tbe  immediate  pathological  cause  of 
'  Christ's  death  was  a  proper  rupftire  o/tke  heart.  Tbe 
\  chief  of  these  particulars  are  ttio  following :  (1.)  The 
;  saddenoeaa  of  bis  death,  which  so  surprised  Pilate 
(Mark  xr,  44),  wbo  was  accustomed  to  see  sufferers 
'.  linger  for  days  upon  tbe  cross.    See  Cbucify.  (2.) 
\  The  loud  cries  just  before  exjMng,  wbioh  usually  ao- 
:  company  the  sense  of  suffocation  resulting  ^m  the 
I  congestion  of  blood  at  the  heart  in  such  coses.  (8.) 
j  The  sanguineous  efiVuion  from  the  pores  that  occurred 
[  in  tbe  garden  tbe  pnceding  night  daring  a  similar 
paroxysm  of  mental  and  physical  tendon.   (4.)  The 
!  separation  of  the  tenm  ("  water")  from  the  crauaoMH- 
fum  (clotted  "  blood")  in  this  case,  which  con  only  be 
'  medically  accounted  for  by  this  supposition,  as  other- 
.  wise  the  blood  woald  have  become  coagulated  in  the 
veins,  and  no  sncb  effusion  as  above  could  hare  occur- 
red.   (See  Phyacal  Caun  of  the  Deatk  of  Chi$t,  by 
Wm.  Stroud,  H.D.,  London,  1847,  p,  899-420.) 
I    The  puncture  by  the  soldier'a  spear  was  ttkeiafbre 
In  tbe  lower  part  of  the  perieardiom  Itsell^  on  the  left 
■  side,  as  would  most  naturally  have  resulted  from  a 
I  thrust  with  tbe  right  hand  of  one  standing  on  tbe 
I  ground  and  oppo^;  this  alone,  had  not  Christ  been 
;  already  dead,  wonld  necessarily  have  been  a  btal 
,  wound, 

I  Treatises  on  this  subject  have  been  written  In  Latin 
hy  Bartholin  (Lugd.  6. 1648,  Ups.  1688  and  since), 
Jacobl  (L^.  1663),  Loescber  (Viteb.  1697),  Qoenstedt 
Ob.  1678),  Saubert  ^elmst.  1676),  Sa^ttoriut  (Jen. 
167S),  Scbertzer  (Tasc.  DiapvU.  8),  Suanten  (RoeL 
1686),  Triller  (Viteb.  1776),  Wedel  (Jen.  168Q,  Colon 
(Viteb.  1679,  1786),  Dreschler  (Lipe.  1678),  Eschen- 
boch  (Rest.  1775),  Deracbow  (Jen.  1661),  Hofemng 

:  (Viteb.  1782),  Koeher  (Dresd.  1698),  Meisner  (Viteb. 

,  1662),  Quenstedt  (Viteb.  1668),  Wegner  (Reg.  1706), 
Hdpfner  (Lips.  1621),  Loescber  (VHeb.  1681),  Quen, 
stedt  (Viteb.  1681),  Schuster  (Chemn.  1741).  Sm 

:  Bloody  Swkat. 

I    BLOOD-BAPTISH.   In  the  eariy  Church,  one  de> 
1  voted  to  martyrdom  without  baptism  was  reckoned 
!  among  the  catechumens;  martyrdom,  being  regarded 
as  a  ftall  substitute,  was  therefore  s^ied  Hood-haptim, 
I  This  notion  was  derived  from  several  passages  of 
Scri^tnte(lCatt.x,S9;  Lakexii,60).   When  baptism 
i  was  reckoned  essential  to  salvatim,  martyrdom  was 
'  ^Bo  considered  a  passport  to  heaven.   It  was  there- 
fore made  a  substitute  for  baptism.   See  Bingham, 
Orig.  Eodtt.  bk.  z,  cb.  il,  §  30. 

!    BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (In  Heb.      S^T),  ie  In  Scrip, 
tore  applied  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstm- 
otion  orthejfanu  uferi  (Lev.  xv,  19-80;  Mattix,  20, 
vvv^  a\fioi>poov9a ;  Mark  v,  26,  and  Luke  viii,  43,  ovaa 
Iv  fwjit  atftaTos).    The  latter  caused  a  permanent 
legal  nndeonness,  the  former  a  temporary  one,  mostiy 
'  for  seven  days ;  ^ler  which  tbe  woman  was  to  be  po- 
I  rifled  by  the  customary  offiering,   Tbe  "bloody  flux" 
;  (iimvrtpia')  in  Acts  xxvili,  8,  where  the  patient  Is  of 
'  the  mole  sex,  is  probably  a  medically  correct  tern 
.  (see  BatthoUni,  Dt  MorUt  ^iNicr^zlT);/  SUf  ViMC^C 
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30^  the  diaease  sUuded  to  is  kamorrhaffei  but  we  ara 
not  oUiged  to  nppoM  that  It  oootinued  nnceuinKly 
for  twelve  yam.  It  is  a  nniveml  coBttnn,  in  spesk- 
ing  of  the  duration  of  m  chronic  disesse,  to  include  the 
iotemds  of  companUve  health  that  may  occur  during 
its  course;  so  tliat  when  a  disease  is  merely  stated 
to  bare  luted  a  certain  time,  we  liave  Mill  to  learn 
whether  it  was  of  strictly  a  continuous  type,  or  wheth- 
er  it  intermitted.  In  Uie  |mwnt  caae,  as  this  point 
b  left  undecided,  we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  the  disease  did  intermit,  and  can  therefore  under- 
stand irtiy  it  did  not  ptov*  btal  even  in  twelve  years. 
It  was  most  likely  Hterme  in  tbis  instance,  and  hence 
the  delicai^  of  the  woman  in  approachinR  Christ,  and 
her  confiuion  on  being  discovered.    See  Flux. 

BLOOI>-RErENGE,  or  revenge  for  bloodshed,  was 
regarded  among  the  Jews,  as  among  all  the  ancient 
and  Asiatic  nations,  not  only  as  a  right,  but  even  as  a 
duty,  which  devolved  upon  the  neaisst  relative  of  the 
murdered  person,  who  on  tliis  account  was  called  ^MS 
D -nit  goil'  had-dam',  the  rtdaimer  of  Uooiy  or  one  who 
demands  iMtitntion  of  blood,  eimiUr  to  the  Latin  aon- 
gmtm  n^cfert.   See  Avbhobb  or  Blood. 

L  JeteiaL— The  Uosalc  law  (Nun.  xxzr,  61)  ex- 
pvsaly  forldda  the  acceptance  of  a  lanaun  fiir  tiie  fat' 
felted  lifb  of  the  murderer,  although  it  might  I>e  saved 
by  his  seeking  an  asylum  at  the  altar  of  the  taberna- 
cle in  case  the  homicide  was  accidentally  committed 
(Ewd-xxi,  13;  1  Kiogs  i,  60;  ii,  28).  When,  how- 
ever,  in  process  of  time,  after  Judaism  had  tteen  fully 
devdoped,  no  other  sanctuary  was  tolerated  bot  that 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  tiie  cbancee  of  escape  fbr 
snch  a  homicide  fW>m  the  hands  the  avenger  eie  be 
reached  the  gates  of  the  Temple  became  less  in  propo^ 
tion  to  the  distance  of  the  spot  where  the  murder  was 
committed  from  Jerusalem ;  six  cittes  of  refuge  were 
in  consequence  appointed  for  the  momentary  safety  of 
the  mnrderer  In  variom  parte  of  the  kingdom,  the 
roads  to  which  were  kept  In  good  order  to  Aunlitate 
his  escape  (Dent  xix,  S).  Thither  the  avenger  durst 
not  follow  him,  and  titere  he  lived  in  safety  until  a 
proper  examination  bad  taken  place  befbre  the  author- 
ities of  the  place  (Josh,  xx,  6,  9),  in  order  to  ascertain 
wbether  the  murder  was  a  wilful  act  or  not.  In  the 
fbrroer  case  he  was  instantiy  delivered  up  to  the  go^, 
against  whom  not  even  the  altar  could  protect  him 
(Exod.  xxi,  14;  1  Shi^s  U,  29);  In  the  latter  case, 
though  he  was  not  actiuny  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  go^,  he  was  notwithstanding  not  allowed  to  quit 
the  precincts  of  tbe  town,  but  was  obliged  to  remain 
there  all  his  lifetime,  or  until  the  death  of  tbe  high- 
priest  (Num.  xxxv,  6;  Deut.  xix,  3;  Josh,  xx,  1-^, 
if  he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  &iling  into  Uie  hands 
of  the  avenger,  and  be  slain  by  hhn  with  impunity 
(Nun.  xxxv,  26 ;  Deut.  xix,  6).  That  such  a  volnn- 
taiy  exile  was  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  pun- 
ishment  for  manslaughter  than  a  provision  fbr  tbe  safe 
retreat  of  the  homicide  against  tbe  revengefnl  designs 
nf  tbe  goily  is  evident  from  Niim.  xxxv,  32,  where  it 
is  expressly  forbidden  to  release  him  from  hie  confine- 
ment on  any  condition  whatever.  That  the  decease 
of  tbe  high-priest  slionld  have  t>een  the  means  of  re- 
storing him  to  liberty  was  probably  owing  to  the  gen- 
oral  custom  among  the  ancients  trf*  anting  fk«e  par- 
don to  certain  prisoners  at  the  demise  of  tlieir  legiti> 
mate  prince  or  sovereign,  whom  tbe  bigh-priest  repre- 
Rented,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  among  the  Jews.  These 
wise  regulations  of  the  Mosaical  law,  so  far  as  the 
spirit  of  the  age  allowed  it,  prevented  ail  family  ba- 
bed,  persecution,  and  war  fl»m  ever  takhig  |4ace,  as 
was  hievitattly  the  case  among  the  other  nations,  where 
any  bloodshed  whatever,  whether  wOl^l  or  accidental, 
laid  the  homicide  open  to  the  ixly  of  revenge  by  the 
relatives  and  family  of  the  slain  person,  who  again, 
in  their  turn,  were  then  similarly  watched  and  bunted 
i>y  tlte  <^p06ite  party,  until  a  family-war  of  extermi- 


nation hadi^yoi^settiad  ttaelf  from  generatim  toga, 
eration,  witboat  tbe  least  {Hvapact  of  aver  bataglmqgb 
to  a  peaceful  termhutiML  Nor  do  we  htdeed  flad  a 
the  Scriptsres  the  least  trace  of  any  abase  or  ndachier 
ever  having  arisen  from  these  regulations  (cmp.  3 
Sam.  ii,  19  sq. ;  iii,  26  sq.)-  "Hib  >innt  of  aD  k^Us- 
tion  on  the  sutiject  has  [ffolMbly  t>een  to  r^tzain  tbe 
license  of  pnouhment  aaamaed  by  relativn,  and  fai 
limit  the  dniation  of  fcnds.  Tba  law  of  Moeei  was 
very  precise  In  ita  diiwtioiu  nt  ttta  iotiject  of  Ma&- 
tion.    Sea  OoCl. 

(1.)  Tbe  wdfhl  mnrderer  was  to  he  pat  to  death 
wittioat  permission  of  cbmpensatSoo.  Tbe  neaiat 
relative  of  the  deceased  beMtne  the  anthorind  areBgsr 
of  blood  (^}KS,  tie  redeemer,  or  avenger,  as  next  of  kis. 
Gesea.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects  the  opinion  of  Bi- 
cbaelis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  *'  polluted,"  L  e.  till  the  mur- 
der was  avenged;  Sept.  o  (iyx'<rr(i)on';  VDlg,froprii- 
qwu  oocwt;  Num.  xxxv,  19),and  wasbonndtoexeciitr 
retaliation  hlnuelf  if  It  lay  in  Us  power.  Tbe  kia?. 
however,  in  later  times  appears  to  have  had  the  pown 
of  restraining  this  license.  The  shedder  of  blbod  was 
thus  regarded  as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv, 
16-81 ;  Pent,  xix,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  7, 11 ;  xvi,  9,  Bsd 
iii,  29,  witii  1  Kings  ii,  81,  88;  1  Chron.  xxiv,mj). 

^.)  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  bevowl 
the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv,  16 ;  2  Kings  xa. 
6;  2  . Chron.  xxv,  4;  Jer.  xxxi,  29,  30;  £nk.  zvm, 
20;  Joseph.  Ant.  tv,  8,  89). 

(8.)  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  peniit- 
ted  to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  dtiea,  t^toji- 
ly  appointed  out  of  tbe  48  as  cities  of  refuge,  tlnw  oo 
each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Knm.  xxxv,  22,  23 ;  D«*il. 
xix,  4-6).  The  cities  were  Kedesb,  in  Mount  Sapb- 
tali;  Sbechem,  in  Mount Epbraim;  Hebron,  in  the  liiU- 
conntryof  Judah;  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  Beset,  m 
Reuben;  Ramotb,In  Gad;  Golan, in  Hanass^ (Josh. 
XX,  7, 6).  Tbe  elders  of  tbe  dty  of  leftage  were  to 
hear  Us  case  and  protect  lUm  till  he  coold  be  bied  br- 
fore  tbe  authorities  of  his  own  dty.  If  tbe  act 
then  decided  to  have  l)een  involuntary,  be  wss  takm 
back  to  the  city  of  refuge,  round  which  an  area  vhb 
a  radius  of  2000  (3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  asagnri  u 
the  limit  of  protection,  and  was  to  remun  Hbm  in 
safety  the  death  the  hi^^iviest  for  the  ttnit 
l>eing.  Beyond  Uie  limit  of  ue  city  of  reAige  th> 
revenger  might  slay  him,  but  after  the  hi^>.priett't 
death  be  might  return  to  his  home  with  impoai^ 
(Nun.  xxxv,  25,  28;  Joeh.  xx,  4,  6).  The  roads  tb 
tbe  dties  were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix,  S). 

To  these  particulars  the  Talmudists  add,  ancng 
others  of  an  absoid  kind,  the  following;  at  tbe  cross- 
roads poets  were  erected  l>earing  the  word  C^pr,  rrf- 
nge,  to  direct  tbe  fugitive.  All  fadlities  of  watw  and 
nt nation  were  jHOvided  tn  tbe  cities ;  no  imfdesMsb 
of  war  or  cbase  were  allowed  there.  The  modien 
hl^'priests  need  to  send  presents  to  the  detahied  per- 
sons  to  prevent  their  wishing  for  the  btg)i-isissl'} 
death.  If  the  fugitive  died  before  tbe  hi^i^nNt,  bit 
bones  were  sent  home  after  the  h^^li^iiiefll'i  dcsib 
(P.  Fagina  in  Targ.  Onk.  Ap.,  Rittersbua.  <b  M 
Atj/li,  in  the  Crit.  3aer.  viii,  159;  Lightibot, 
Ckorogr.  e.  60,  tffh  U,  206). 

(4.)  If  a  person  ware  fbond  daad,  tba  eUnsef 
nearest  dty  were  to  meet  in  a  rougfa  vaUer  nntoaeW 
by  tbe  plough,  and,  washing  their  bands  over  a  h- 
headed  heifer,  pratest  tbeir  innocence  of  tbe  deed,ad 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almlc^ty  (Dent,  xz^  1>^ 
See  HoHiciDK. 

2.  OA^  iiwMur  NaSaaM^'Tht  hf^  ostfnateit 
which  hiooi-nfCKgt  stood  among  tbe  andent  Ank 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  tbat  it  fbnned  tbe  nb 
ject  of  their  most  beautiful  and  elevated  poetiy(iMf 
the  Sdioliaat.  Titurai  to  tbe  16th  poem  in  S^olw 
Excerp.  Hnmar).  Mohammed  did  not  abolisb,  W 
modified,  tbatsigvii^^iiQt«Q/  tiy«!]fwing  theaMft- 
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;e  of  n  ransom  in  money  tor  tb«  forfeited  lift  of  tb« 
nl«r«r  (Koran,  U,  178-176),  and  «t  th«  wont  fin-bid- 
g  tbe  infliction  of  any  cruel  or  painAil  death  (ifruj. 
Li,  S5).  It  'vns,  and  even  atill  ^  •  oMnmon  pno- 
ft  unong  Batic»u<rf'patriaidial  habits,  that  Umimu^ 
of  kin  tlioiild,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  arenge  the  death 
a  murdered  relative.  The  early  ImpreeaionB  and 
kctice  on  this  stfbject  may  be  gathered  from  writings 
a  different  though  very  early  age  and  of  difFerent 
mtries  (Gen.  xvdv,  80;  Horn.  li.  xxili,  H,  88; 
:iv,  480,  482;  OtL  xt,  270, 276;  HQller  on  .Kschyl. 
UN.  c  ii,  A  and  B).  Compensation  for  murder  Is 
owed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  vho  transgresses  after 
LS  by  killing  the  murderer  shall  suffer  a  grievoos 
nisliment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii,  21,  and  zvti,  280). 
nong  the  Bedodns  and  other  Arab  tribes,  sboold 
e  offer  of  blood-money  be  refused,  the  "  Thar,"  or 
w  of  blood,  comes  into  operation,  and  any  person 
itfaia  tbe  fifth  degree  of  blood  fh>m  the  homicide  may 
I  legally  killed  by  any  one  within  the  same  degree 
'  conaanguiuity  to  tbe  victiin.  IVequently  tbe  Iwm- 
tde  trill  wander  from  tent  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or 
ren  rove  through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  bor- 
irs  with  a  chain  found  his  neck  and  in  rags,  be^ng 
■ntribations  from  tbe  charitable  to  pay  the  appor- 
oaod  blood-BHHMy.  Three  days  and  four  bonrs  are 
[lowed  to  the  peremu  iu^oded  wUlUn  th«  '*  Thtr^ 
ir  escape.  Hm  ilgtac  to  blood-nrenge  la  never  kat, 
xcept  M  annnlled  by  compensatioii :  it  descends  to 
le  latest  generation.  SimlloT  customs,  with  local  dia- 
notions,  are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  among  the 
>m8es  and  Circassians  (Niebuhr,  Doer,  de  FAraUe 
.  28,  aO;  Vofoge,  U,  850;  Bon^hardt,  A^oles  on  the 
I  doumM,p.66,^i  Traodt  m  ArtiAi,  1,  409,  il,  880; 
•jna,  p.  HO,  118,  048 ;  Layard,  JVm.  <md  B<A.  p.  806- 
07;  Cbardiii,  Vo^ttgUy  107-112).  Money -com- 
■ensationa  for  homicide  are  appointed  by  the  Hindoo 
aw  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii,  chap,  vii);  and  Tacitus  fe- 
aarks  that  among  the  German  nations  "a  homicide  is 
.toned  by  a  certain  number  of  sheep  or  cattle"  (Germ. 
1).  By  the  Anglo^xon  lawalso,  money-compensa- 
ion  for  bmnidde,  wer-gild,  was  sanctioned  on  a  scale 
iroportioned  to  the  razik  of  the  manured  pe^aon  (I^^)- 
lenbOTf^  U,  M6;  Ungard,  i,  4U,  414). 

Of  all  the  other  oationB,  the  Gre^  and  Romans 
done  seem  to  have  posseaBedes(iM^n/ii^(Serv.a({ 
^n.  vUi,  842 ;  I4v.  i,  6 ;  Tac  Aim.  iii,  60).  of  which 
Daphne,  near  Antlocb,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  (2  Uacc  iv,  84 ;  comp.  Potter's  Greek 
Ardtaol.  i,  480),  and  to  have  sured  as  a  reftige  even 
for  wilful  mniderera.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the 
sncient  Greeks  in  cases  of  murder  may  be  gathered 
from  the  principle  Iwd  down  by  Plato  on  that  head 
(Dt  Legib.  ix,  In  t.  ix,  p.  28  sq.) :  "  Since,  according 
to  tradition,  the  murdered  person  is  greatly  irritated 
sgsinst  the  murderer  during  the  first  few  months  after 
tbe  perpetratloa  of  the  deed,  the  murderer  ought  there- 
fine  to  inflict  a  ponisbment  apon  himself  by  exiling 
himself  from  his  country  for  a  whole  year,  and  if  tbe 
ihufdered  be  a  foreigner,  by  keeping  away  frmn  his 
country.  If  the  homicide  subjects  himself  to  such  a 
punishment,  it  is  but  foir  that  tbe  nearert  relative 
thould  be  appeased  and  grant  pardon ;  but  in  case  he 
does  not  submit  to  that  punishment,  or  dares  even  to 
enUr  the  tem|de  while  tbe  guilt  of  blood  is  still  upon 
his  heads,  tbe  avenger  sbaD  aiTidgn  Um  befine  Ae  bar 
of  justice,  where  he  Is  to  he  pnnlsbed  witii  the  InfllcHon 
of  a  double  fine.  -  But  in  case  the  avenger  neglects  to 
proceed  against  him,  the  gnUt  passes  over  to  him  (the 
avengerX  and  any  one  may  take  him  before  the  judge, 
vlio  passes  on  hun  the  sentence  of  banishment  for  five 
yeare."— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Astlux. 

S.  In  driftendnn.— That  each  institntiona  are  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  tbe  spirit,  of  Christian!^  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  revenge,  so  far  from  be- 
ing comted  a  rigbt  or  dn^,  was  condemned  by  Chrift 
•od  bis  apostles  as  a  vice  and  pasrion  to  be  sbanned 


(Acts  vii,  60;  Matt,  v,  44;  Luke  vl,28;  Rom.  xU,  14 
sq. ;  comp.  Rom.  zili,  where  the  power  of  executing 
revenge  is  vested  in  tlie  authorities  alone). 

In  Europe  the  custom  of  Uood^OTenge  is  stUl  prvr- 
alant  ht  Corrica  and  Sardinia,  where,  however,  it  is 
more  tbe  oonseqnence  of  a  vindictive  character  than 
of  an  established  law  or  custom.  A  Condcan  never 
passes  over  an  insult  without  retaliation,  either  on  the 
ofi^der  Or  his  &mlly,  and  this  cruel  and  un-Christian 
custom  (veiuMa  traetrmt,  mutual  vengeance)  is  the 
sonree  of  numy  aasasshiations.  The  cdebratad  Gen- 
eral IWI  did  his  best  to  eradicate  this  abominable 
practice,  but  his  dominion  was  of  too  short  duration 
ibr  the  effective  cure  of  the  evil,  which  has  gained 
ground  ever  since  tbe  first  French  Revolution,  even 
among  the  female  sex.  It  is  calculated  that  about 
four  hundred  persons  yearly  lose  their  lives  in  Sar- 
dinia by  this  atrocious  habit  (SiOKnuit,  iMnt  mr  ki 
Cone,  p.  814).    See  Mdrdbb. 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  Acoordlng  to  Lake  sxH,  44, 
onr  Lord's  sweat  was  "as  great  drops  «f  Uood  felling 
to  the  ground."  Michaelis  takes  the  passage  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  the  iro^  were  as  Im-ge  as  fell- 
iog  drops  of  blood  (^Anmerk.jkr  Ungrltkrte,  ad  loc.). 
This,  which  also  appears  to  be  a  common  explanation, 
Is  liable  to  some  objection.  For,  If  an  ordinary  ob- 
server wmpares  a  flirid  which  h«  Is  aecosttmied  to  see 
ooloriess,  to  blood,  which  Is  so  well  known  and  so  well 
characterized  by  Its  color,  and  does  not  specify  any 
particular  point  of  resemblance,  he  would  more  natu- 
rally be  understood  to  allude  to  the  color,  since  It  is  the 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  quality. 

There  are  several  cases  recorded  by  the  older  medi- 
cal writers  undo-  tbe  title  <rf  bloody  sweat.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  Instances,  not  above  stupidon 
of  ftaud,  they  have,  however,  all  been  eases  of  general 
hmnenfugfe  disease,  hi  which  blood  has  flowed  from 
different  ports  of  the  body,  such  as  tbe  nose,  eyes,  ears, 
lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and,  lastly,  from  variooa 
parts  of  the  skin.  The  greater  number  of  cases  de- 
scribed by  authors  were  observed  in  women  and  ohU- 
dren,  and  sometimes  in  Infants.  Tbe  case  Of  a  young 
lady  who  was  afflicted  witii  entaneoos  hmnonhage  Is 
detafledbyMesaporltiinaletterloTaUsnerl.  Shefs 
noticed  to  hare  been  cheerful,  sHhongh  she  must  have 
sufl^red  greatlv  from  debili^  and  febrile  symptoms 
{Plul.  Tram.  No.  808,  p.  2114).  The  ease  of  an  infant, 
only  three  months  old,  affected  with  the  ssme  disease, 
is  related  by  Dn  Card  (PAt^.  Tram.  Ko.  109,  p.  193). 
A  sunilar  case  is  described  in  the  N<m.  Aet.Amd.  Nat. 
Cvr.  iv,  193.  See  obo  ^ph.  Aead.  JVof.  Cur.  obs.  41 ; 
and,  fbr  other  references,  Copland's  Did.  of  Med.  H, 
72.  Where  harmorrhagic  diathesis  eitists,  moscnlar 
exertion,  being  a  powerful  exciting  cause  of  ail  kinds 
of  luemorrhage,  must  likewise  give  rise  to  tbe  eattne- 
ous  form  of  the  disease. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  above  are  all  Instances  of  a  <^rome  nature,  re- 
sulting from  a  general  dueated  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels, ud  are  therefore  lltde  in  point  as  illastrating 
the  case  of  onr  Saviour,  iriiose  emotions  were  the  cause 
of  this  temporary  phenomenon  while  In  ftiH  besltb. 
See  Aoomr.  A  late  ingenious  and  careful  writer, 
whose  profession  qualifies  him  to  judge  in  the  matter 
(7%e  Phgmcal  Catm  of  the  Death  of  Chritt,  by  Wm. 
Stroud,  H.D.,  l.ondon,  1847),  thus  maintains  tite  poe- 
ribQIty  of  proper  bloody  sweat,  nndar  strong  mental 
exertion,  especially  in  cases  anxiety  and  terror. 
The  author,  in  brief,  gives  us  the  rationale  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  then  cites  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  has  actually  occurred :  "  Pers|dr»tion,  both 
sensible  and  insensible,  takes  place  from  the  mouths 
of  small  regularly  organized  tabes,  which  perforate 
the  skin  in*sl1  parts  of  the  body,  terminating  In  blind 
extrenutieB  internally,  and  by  Innnmenble  orifices  on 
the  outer  snrihce.  lliese  tobee  are  snmninded  fay  a 
net-wwk  of  minute  vessels,  and  penetrateft  hv-tlM  IK 
I  timate  ramlfleations  of  aiterifil^fhlj^lldBenUi^r^Als 
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force  of  tbe  local  circulation,  dependiiig  cbiefiy  on  that 
of  the  heart,  discharge  either  the  watery  puts  of  tbe 
blood  in  the  at*te  of  vapor,  Its  giosaer  ingredients  in 
tibm  form  of  a  glntinons  Uqaid,  or,  in  extreme  caaea, 
the  entire  blood  Itaelf.  Tbe  ii^neuce  of  tbe  invigor- 
ating paaaions,  more  eapectalty  in  exciting  an  increaaed 
flow  of  blood  to  the  aliin,  is  faroQiarl}'  iltostrated  by 
the  process  of  blushing,  either  from  shame  or  anger; 
for  during  this  state  the  heart  beats  strongly,  tbe  sur- 
face of  the  body  becomes  hot  aod  red,  and,  if  tbe  emo- 
tion is  very  powerful,  breaks  out  into  a  warm  and 
copious  perspiration,  the  first  step  toward  a  bloody 
sweat"  (Phi^icai  Catue,  p.  86, 86).    See  Sweat. 

The  following  instances  of  diapedem,  or  sweating 
of  blood,  show  that  the  author's  philosophy  is  not 
without  its  accompanying  foots.  Brevity  ^lows  as 
only  »  condensed  vtateneDt  of  «  few  of  tbe  instances 
dted  by  him  879  sq.).  An  Itallu  oflker,  in 
1652,  threatened  with  a  pablic  execution,  ao 
a^tated  at  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious  deatb  that 
be  sweated  blood  from  every  part  of  his  body,"  A 
young  Florentine,  unjustly  ordered  to  be  put  to  death 
by  Pope  Siztue  T,  when  led  to  execution,  "through 
excess  of  grief,  was  observed  to  shed  bloody  tears,  and 
to  discharge  blood  instead  of  sweat  from  bis  whole 
body ;  a  drcumstance  which  many  regarded  as  certain 
proof  that  nature  condemned  the  severity  of  a  aentence 
BO  cmelly  hastened,  and  invAed  Tengeance  against 
the  magistrate  himself,  as  therein  gnll^  of  murder." 
In  tbe  Ephemerides,  it  is  stated  that  "a  young  boy, 
who,  having  taken  part  in  a  crime  for  which  two  of 
bis  elder  brothers  were  hanged,  was  exposed  to  public 
view  under  tbe  gallows  on  which  they  were  executed, 
and  was  there  obaervad  to  ew«at  blood  from  bis  whole 
body."  Haldonato  mentions  "a  rabnat  and  healthy 
man  at  Paris,  who,  on  hearing  seotenoeof  death  passed 
apon  him,  was  covered  with  a  bloody  sweat."  Other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  also  are  on  record.  Schenck 
^ves  the  case  of  "a  nun  who  felt  into  the  hands  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  r  >  seeing  hereelf  encompassed  with  swords 
and  dagger  threatening  Instant  death,  was  so  ter- 
rified and^.gitated  that  she  diwdiarged  blood  fkom 
every  part  A  her  body,  and  died  of  luemorrbage  in  tbe 
sight  of  her  assaiUnts."  The  case  of  a  sailor  is  also 
given,  who  "  was  so  alarmed  by  a  storm  that  through 
fear  he  foil  down,  and  his  face  sweated  blood,  which, 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  tbe  statm,  returned 
like  ordinary  sweat"  Catharine  Merlin,  of  Chambery, 
at  the  age  of  forty-als,  being  strong  and  hale,  received 
a  kick  from  a  bnlloek  in  the  pit  <tf  tlie  etmnach,  which 
was  followed  by  vomiting  blood.  This  baring  been 
suddenly  stopped  by  her  medical  attendants,  the  blood 
made  its  way  through  the  pores  of  varions  parts  of 
her  body,  tbe  discharge  recurring  usually  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  precedeid  by  a  prickly  sen- 
sation, and  pressnre  on  tbe  skin  would  accelerate  the 
flow  and  inoease  the  qnanti^  of  blood.  Tbe  Medico- 
Chirurgieal  SeeieiB  for  Oct.  1681,  gi^■es  tbe  case  of  a 
female  snl)ject  to  hysteria,  who,  when  Uie  hysteric 
paroxysm  was  protracted,  was  also  subject  to  this 
bloody  perspiration.  And  in  this  case  she  coutinned 
at  different  tiroes  to  be  affected  with  it  for  three 
months,  when  it  gave  way  to  local  bleeding  and  oth- 
er stroRg  revulsive  measures.  But  the  case  of  Uie 
wretched  Cbaries  IX  of  France  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing that  has  as  yet  occurred.  The  account  is  thna 
givMi  by  De  Hezeray :  ' '  After  the  vigor  of  his  youth 
and  the  energy  of  his  courage  had  long  struggled 
against  his  disease,  he  was  at  length  reduced  by  it  to 
bis  bed  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  about  the  8th  of 
Uay,  1574.  During  the  last  two  weelu  of  his  life  his 
constitution  made  strange  efforts.  He  was  affected 
with  spasms  and  oonvnlaions  of  extreme  violence. 
He  tossed  and  agitated  himself  continually,  and  his 
blood  gushed  from  all  the  outlets  of  his  body,  even 
from  the  pores  of  his  skin ;  so  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  found  bathed  in  a  bbody  sweat"   From  these 


'  and  other  instances  that  might  be  cited.  It  is  deaih' 
'  evident  that  the  sweating  of  blood  be  ptotoni 
by  intense  mental  enwtum.  Tba  faistanfa  ef  It  an 
'  eomparatively  laie,  it  b  tma,  bat,  oOTertbiiless,  pci- 
;  fact^  mil  antbentlcalad.   8es  Blood  jun»  Wato. 

I    Blowom  (nanally  ^3,  «((*),  the  flower  of  a  tree 
I  (Gen.  xl,  10),   Tbe  almood  roA.  oCAaroii,  wlikh,  by 
j  tile  miraculous  power  of  God,  vaa  made  to  bnd  sad 
I  blossom  and  bring  forth  almonds  (Kom.  zvii,  8),  wa& 
i  In  the  <^Hnion  of  some  commentators,  a  very  sntoMe 
emblem  of  Him  wbo  first  arose  frvm  the  grove :  and 
as  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  vernal  sun  aeems  fint 
to  affoct  this  ^mboUcal  tree  (Jer.  i,  11),  it  was  with 
great  propriety  that  the  bowls  of  tlie  golden  candle- 
stick woe  shaped  like  almonds.   Hoat  cotnmwitatm 
think  ttiat  the  rod  of  Aaron  cootinoed  to  retain  its 
I  leaves  and  fhiit  after  it  was  laid  nphi  tbe  tabernacle: 
'<  and  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  idea  of  the 
I  thyrans,  or  rod  encircled  with  vine  iHuncbes,  vhifh 
.  Bacchus  was  represented  to  bear  in  his  hand,  was  hut- 
!  rowed  from  some  trsditioo  concerning  Aaron's  rod  that 
blossomed.    See  Aabon  ;  Rod. 

Blot  To  bh>t  out  (nn^  sKuAai')  signifies  to  ob- 
literate; therefore  to  blot  out  living  things,  or  the 
name  or  remembrance  of  any  one,  is  to  dee  troy  or  to 
abolish,  as  in  Geo.  vU,  4,  where  for  "desttoy" 
sbould  read,  as  hn  tiie  mwgin,  "blok  oat."  Also  a 
slnfol  stain,  a  reproach,  is  termed  a  blot  in  Job  xxxl. 
7 ;  Prov.  tx,  7.  To  blot  out  dn  Is  fully  and  finally  ts 
forgive  tt  (Isa.  xliv,  22).  To  blot  men  out  of  God'« 
book  is  to  deny  tltem  his  providential  fovors,  md  ta 
cut  tliem  off  by  an  untimely  death  (Exod.  Si. 
88 ;  Pea.  Ixlx,  88).  When  Hoses  a.y%.  In  the  passa^ 
reftored  to  above,  Blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
book  which  thoa  hast  written,"  we  are  to  imderrtand 
tbe  written  book  merely  as  a  metaplKWical  axpreasiwi.  I 
alluding  to  the  records  kept  in  the  conrts  of  justice,  I 
where  the  deeds  of  criminals  are  registered,  and  which 
signifies  no  more  than  the  purpose  of  God  in  rcftnoca 
to  ftatura  events ;  so  that  to  be  cut  off  by  on  ontimelr 
death  is  to  be  blotted  out  (tf  this  book.  Tbe  not  bka- 
ting  the  name  of  tbe  salnte  out  of  Um  book  MT  lifo  CBb^- 
m,  6)  denotes  tbsir  final  hq^esa  in  heaven.  j 

Blotmt,  Chabuh,  a  noted  BngUth  I>dat,  bm  in  I 
Upper  Hoiloway  bi  16M.    In  1879  ha  published  his 
Anima  vtmdi,  containing  a  historical  account  ot  dw 
I  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  conditini  of 
,  the  soul  after  death.   This  pamphlet  created  a  vk^ent 
I  stir,  and  was  condemned  by  Compton,  bishop  of  Lon-  . 
I  don.    In  1680  he  published  his  most  oelebrated  wnli. 
viz.,  the  first  two  books  of  Philoelratus,  containingthe 
I  life  of  Apolloniue  of  Tyono,  with  philoh^ical  notes, 
j  This  work,  said  to  liave  been  taken  from  the  papers  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was  suppressed  as  soon  a 
it  appeared,  but  it  was  translated  into  French  and  pst- 
lished  in  that  country.    In  1683  hb  ReUgio  Laiei  ap- 
peared anonymously.    Blount  was  a  vulgar  man,  of 
limited  learning,  and  a  great  fdagiaiist  He  slMt  Hat- 
self  in  1638,  in  despair  at  tbe  refusal  of  hb  first  wifr'* 
'  sbter  to  marry  him.   Hu  Jfuoslbamw  ITorb,  with 
I  a  Uograpby,  appeared  In  1685  (Ltmd.  12m6).— Haean- 
]  lay,  aiat.         Iv,  281;  Uosbein,  Ch.  JlisC  ffi,  »7: 
Leland,  Dntlkal  Wrilen,  A.  Iv;  Landm,  U,  S9S. 

Bine  (T^sn.  Ute'leOi),  almost  constantly  am- 
;  elated  with  purple,  occurs  repeatedly  in  Exod.  xxv- 
i  xxxlx;  also  in  Num.  iv,  6,  7,  9,  11,  13;  xr,  38:  2  ! 
Chnm.  ii,  7,14;  iii,  14;  E^.  i,6;  viii,  15;  Jer.x.9i 
J  Ezek.  xxiii,  6 ;  xxvii,  7, 34 ;  Sept  generally  Iimr9ts< 
;  vaxivOtvoCt  and  in  Ecclus.  xl,  4 ;  xlv,  10 ;  1  Hacc  i^- 
23 ;  and  so  Joeephns,  Phik^  AquUa,  Sjmmachos,  IV- 
;  odotlon,  Tolgate,  and  Jerome.    (In  Esth.  1,  6.  tbe 
word  translated  "blue"  b  the  same  elsewberemidn-  i 
ed  "linen.")   Thb  cotor  is  supposed  to  bare  hew  o^-  j 
toined  from  a  purple  shell-fish  of  the  MeditaranMa. 
the  eoiKl^^mibv:ivi^a^tbl^elix  iamOM 
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niuetis  JVbt  t.  I,  pt.  vii,  pw  SMS;  and  we 

>r8kal>  Deaenptio  Ammai.  p,  127),  allad  diUmm'' 
^  tbrr)  the  ancient  Jews.  Thu  the  PMiid»Jo«^ 
an,  in  Dent.  xxxiU,  19,  apeaka  of  the  Zebokoites, 
tio  dwelt  at  the  diore  of  the  gnat  aaa,  and  cMgfat 
m/kms,  vith  whose  jnice  tbej  dye  tiiread  of  a  bya- 
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intbine  color.  The  Scriptnras  afford  no  clew  to  this 
olor ;  for  the  only  pawages  in  whicb  it  seenu,  in  the 
f-ngjlf^h  version,  to  be  applied  to  Bomething  that  might 
isdat  oar  conoepttons  are  mistranslated,  namelj,  "  ^le 
Jneness  of  »  woDnd"  (Pror.  xx,  80),  and  "A  bine 
nmrk  upon  him  that  b  beaten"  (Ecdns.  zxiii,  10), 
:bere  being  no  refnence  to  color  In  the  original  of 
•ither.  The  word  in  the  Sept.  and  Apocrypha  refers 
u>  the  hyacinth ;  btit  both  the  flower  and  stone  bo 
named  by  the  andenta  are  disputed,  especially  the 
fbnner.  Tet  It  is  naed  to  denote  dark-colored  and  deep 
purple.  Tlrgll  speaks  otfemgineoa  hyaoKlhot,  and 
Columella  compares  the  color  of  the  flower  to  that  of 
clotted  blood,  or  deep,  dusky  red,  like  mat  {Dt  Jie  Rugt. 
X,  305).  Hesychins  defines  vaKivOivov  iimiuXavi- 
Zov,  irop^upiZoy.  It  is  plainly  used  in  the  Greek  of 
Eccloa.  3U,  4,  fhr  the  royal  purple.  Josephns  evident- 
ly takes  the  Hebrew  word  to  mean  "sky-color;"  for 
in  explaining  the  colora  vt  the  vail  at  the  Temple,  and 
referring  to  the  bine  (Exod.  xxvl,  81),  be  says  that  it 
represented  the  air  or  sky  (War,  v,  4) ;  be  similarly 
expUins  the  vestment  of  the  bIgh-priest(^B<.  iii,  7,  7; 
and  see  Philo,  Fifn  Moris,  iii,  148 ;  t.  ii,  ed.  Mangey). 
These  statements  may  be  reconciled  by  the  foct  tEiat, 
in  proportion  as  the  sky  is  clear  and  serene,  it  assmnes 
a  dork  appearance,  whicb  Is  atill  more  observabU  in 
«Q  Eastern  climate.   See  Ptmns. 

The  chief  references  to  this  color  in  Scriptitre  ate  as 
follows :  The  robe  of  the  high-priest's  tphod  was  to  be 
all  of  bine  (Exod.  xxviii,  81) ;  so  the  loops  of  the  cur^ 
tahis  to  the  tabernacle  (xxvi,  4) ;  the  ribbon  for  the 
breastplate  (zxviii,  28),  and  for  ttio  plate  for  the  mitre 
(ver.  87;  comp.  Ecclns.  xlr,  10);  blue  cloths  for  va- 
rious sacred  uses  (Norn,  iv,  6, 7, 9, 11, 12) ;  the  people 
commanded  to  wear  a  ribbon  of  blue  above  the  fringe 
of  their  garments  (Num.  xv,  88) ;  it  appears  as  a  color 
of  faraiture  in  the  palace  of  Abasoerns  (Bsth,  i,  6), 
nnd  port  of  the  royal  apparel  (viii,  15) ;  array  of  the 
idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x,  9) ;  of  t^e  Assyrian  nobles, 
etc.  (Ezra  xxili,  6 ;  see  Braunins,  De  Vesfita,  1,  9  and 
13 ;  Bocfaart,  iii,  670).    See  Cotx>B. 

Bhunbardki  CaniSTt  ah  Gottlieb,  a  German  the- 
■^loglan,  was  born  at  Stnttgardt  in  1779,  became  in 
1808  secretary  of  the  "Deutsche  Christentbomagesell- 
schaft"  of  IG^sel,  and  in  1816  director  of  the  Basel 
Missionary  Society.  He  died  in  1888.  He  wrote, 
among  other  worics,  a  History  of  Christian  Missions 
(rermcA  emer  aUganemen  Jifusiotuffetchichle  der  Kirche 
CkriMi,  Basel,  1828-87,  8  vols.),  and  was  for  twenty- 
three  years  editor  of  the  Basel  Mimoiu>nagtmn. 

Blunt,  Henry,  A.M.,  a  popular  preacher  and 
writer  in  the  Charch  of  England,  for  many  years  in- 
cnmbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Upper  Chelsea,  was  made 
rector  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  in  1885,  and  died  1843. 
His  writings  are  chiefly  expository,  and  include  Lec- 
tJtrt*  on  Ou  Bittors  of  Abraham  (Lond.  1884, 12mo,  7th 
f^^y  -.—Ltetura  on  Jacob  (Lond.  1828, 12mo,  2d  ed.)  :— 
Ueturu  on  EUAa  (Lond.  1816,  5th  ed.  12mo)  i—I^. 
t*r«*  on  the  Life  ofCknU  (Lond.  1846, 10th  ed.  8  vols. 


ISmo)  i—Lubtnt  on  P«a-  (Lond.  1880, 6th  ed.  12mo) : 
—Ltdmt  m  81.  Paid  (Lond.  1845,  10th  ed.  2  vols. 
12mo):— JSrpMttum  of  the  ^MtUtt  to  the  Seven  Churt^t 
(Loud.  1888,  8d  ed.  13mo)  i—Eitporition  of  the  Penta- 
tend  (Lond.  1844,  8  vols.  12mo) :— Sermons  m  Trimtj/ 
Ckarch  (Lond.  1848, 12mo,  5tb  ed.) — PoBthumcm  Ser- 
moM  (Lond.  1844-5,  2d  ed.  2  voU.  12mo). 

Blnnt;  John  James,  an  English  divine  and  vo- 
Imninons  writer,  was  bom  in  Newcastle  1794,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  ha 
became  fellow  in  1816.  In  1821  he  became  curate  of 
Hodnet  (to  Keginald  Heber),  in  1884  rector  of  Great 
Oakley,  Essex,  and  In  1889  Lady  Margaret  professor 
of  divinl^  at  Cambridge.  He  died  in  1855.  Among 
his  writings  are,  Sktt<A  of  Ike  Reformation  in  Er-^and 
(15  editions,  18mo): — Vnde^ned  Coincideiuxs  m  the 
WritiHgs  both  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUmenU  an  Atyv- 
menl of  (Anr  Fmia(y (Lond.  1860, 8vo,8d edition;  also 
New  York,  12mo).  This  edition  includes  three  works 
previously  published,  viz.  Tkf  Veraeify  of  the  Booh  of 
Mtms  (Lond.  1885,  8vo):— 7'Ac  VeracUg  of  the  Bisiori- 
eal  Books  of  0.  T.  (Hulsean  Lect  1831)  -.—Jlu!  YaracUs 
of  the  Go^eU  and  AcU  {ISifi).  He  also  wrote  Intro- 
ductory Lecturte  on  the  £arig  Fathers  (1842,  Svo) 
Sermons  before  the  UnufenUg  iffCambrid^  (Lond.  ]8!!e- 
49,  8  vols.  8vo).  His  writings  are  not  ephemeral,  but 
hare  substantial  value  for  the  science  of  Apologeticfl. 

Blythe,  Jakks,  en  eminent  Presbyterian 

minister,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  Oct.  28, 1765, 
and  graduated  at  Hampden  Sydney  College  17F9.  In 
1793  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Fisgah  Chnrch,  Ky., 
■  and  he  preached  there  partly  as  pastor,  partly  as  stated 
supply,  for  40  years.  In  1798  be  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  Transylvania  University,  and 
he  was  afterward  acting  president  for  a  nomlier  of 
years.  In  1882  he  waa  made  prerident  of  South  Han- 
over College,  Ind.,  which  office  be  held  till  1886,  when 
he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  New  Lexington 
Churob,  which  be  held  notU  bis  deftb,  May  80, 1842. 
— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  591. 

Bo&aer'geB  (fioavipyi^,  explained  by  moi  ^pov- 
rqc,  soni  of  thtindtr,  Mark  iii,  17),  a  snmame  given  by 
Christ  to  James  and  John,  probably  on  account  of  their 
fervid,  impetuous  spirit  (comp.  Luke  ix,  64,  and  see 
Olsbaosen  thereon ;  see  also  Mark  Ix,  88 ;  comp.  Matt. 
XX,  20  sq.).  The  word  hotaurges  has  greatly  perplex- 
ed philologists  and  commentators.  It  seems  agreed 
that  the  Greek  term  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
original  Syro-Chaldee  word,  although  it  is  disputed 
what  that  word  was.  (See  Gorlitt,  Ctb.  d.  Bedeutung 
d.  BeiMonens  ftoavtpyic,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  KriL 
1829,  iv,  716  sq. ;  Jungendres,  Ett/mon.  voc.  jfioov,, 
Norimh.  1748.)  It  is  probably  for  yJ^'Sja,  Boj/am'. 
Regets',  a  Galilean  pronnB,dation  of  TS'p  "^SS,  Benty'- 
Regaz',  "  sons  of  commotion,"  or  of  ttia"!  ""Sa,  Bentf^- 
Re'gesh,  "  sons  of  tnmult."    See  James  ;  John. 

Boar  (^"^tn,  chaar',  in  Arabic  cUmm)  oecnis  in 
Psa.  Ixxx,  18,  the  same  word  being^ndered  "  swine" 
in  everj'  other  instance :  in  Lev.  xi,  7 ;  Dent,  xir,  8 ; 
Prov.  xi,  22;  Isa.  Ixv,  4;  Ixvi,  8,  17.  The  Hebrew, 
Egyptian,  Arabian,  Phoenician,  and  other  neighboring 
nations  abstained  from  bogs'  flesh,  and  consequently, 
excepting  in  E->ynt  rnd  ^st  a  lat<>r  period)  beyond  the 
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Sea  of  GalilM,  no  domesticated  Bwine  wen  nuvd. 
Id  Egypt,  wh«ra  swine-hwds  wen  treated  u  th«  low- 
est of  m^,  even  to  a  denial  of  admission  Into  the  tem- 
ples, and  where  to  have  been  toadied  by  a  swine  de- 
filed tba  pmon  nearly  u  maeb  u  it  did  a  Hebmr,  it 
la  difflcnlt  to  cM^jectore  fcr  what  porpou  tbeee  anlmala 
were  kept  so  abundantly  as  it  api>ean  by  the  moon- 
mental  pictures  they  were;  for  toe  mere  service  of 
treading  down  seed  in  the  deposited  mad  of  the  NUe 
when  the  inundation  subsided,  the  only  porpoee  al- 
leged, cannot  be  admitted  aa  a  sufficient  expUnation 
ofthaflwL  Altboagh  In  FUestine,  Syria,  and  iWii- 
da  ho^  were  rarely  domesticated,  wild  boars  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  ftaquent  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusades ;  for  Richard  Cceor-de-Lion 
encountered  one  of  vast  size,  ran  it  through  with 
his  lance,  and,  while  the  animal  was  still  endeavoring 
to  gore  his  hone,  he  leaped  over  its  back,  and  slew  it 
wiUi  his  sword.  At  present  wild  boars  frequent  the 
marahes  of  the  Delta,  and  are  not  uncommon  on  Hoont 
Carmel  and  in  the  valley  of  AJalafa.  They  are  abun- 
dant about  the  eooroes  of  the  Jordan,  and  lower  down, 
where  the  river  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Koords  and 
other  wandering  tribes  of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the 
banks  of  both  tbo  great  rivers,  hunt  and  eat  the  wild 
boar,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  half  human 
satyra  they  pretend  sometimes  to  kill  in  the  chase  de- 
rive their  cloven-footed  hind-qoaxtan  from  wild  boars, 
and  oflbr  a  convenient  mode  of  concealing  from  the 
women  and  public  that  the  nntritive  flesh  they  bring 
home  is  a  luxury  forbidden  by  their  law.  The  wUd 
boar  of  the  East,  though  commonly  smaller  than  the 
old  breeds  of  domestic  swine,  grows  occasionally  to  a 
very  large  size.  It  is  passive  while  unmolested,  but 
vindictive  and  fierce  when  xonsed.  The  ears  of  the 
species  are  small,  and  rather  rounded,  the  snout  broad, 
the  tnsks  very  prominent,  the  t^  distichous,  and  the 
color  dark  ashy,  the  ridge  of  the  back  bearing  a  profu- 
sion of  long  bristles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  ape* 
cies  is  the  same  Is  that  of  Europe,  for  the  farrow  are 
not  striped ;  most  likely  it  Is  identical  with  the  wild 
hog  of  India.  '  The  wild  boar  roots  up  the  ground  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  common  hog ;  the  one  turns 
up  the  earth  fat  little  apots  here  and  ^ere,  the  other 
pbttgha  it  np  like  a  ftirrow,  and  does  irreparable  dam- 
age In  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  &rmer,  destroying 
the  roots  of  the  vine  and  other  plants.  "  The  chief 
abode  of  the  wild  boar,"  says  Forbes,  io  his  OrietUal 
Memoin,  "  is  in  the  forests  and  jungles ;  but  when  the 
grain  is  nearly  ripe,  he  commits  great  ravages  in  the 
fields  and  sugar  plantations.  The  powen  that  sub- 
verted  the  Jewish  nation  are  compared  to  the  wfld  boar, 
and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field,  by  which  the  vine  is 
wasted  and  devoured;  and  no  figure  could  be  more 
happily  chosen  (Psa.  Ixxx,  18).  That  feroctoos  and  , 
destructive  animal,  not  satisfied  with  devouring  the  j 
fkiiit,  lacerates  and  breaks  with  his  sharp  tnsks  the  : 
branches  of  the  vine,  or  with  his  snont  digs  It  op  by 
the  roots  and  tramples  It  under  his  feet."  Dr.  FM»cke  | 
observed  very  larf^  herds  of  wild  boars  on  the  side  of 
the  Jordan,  where  it  fiows  out  of  the  Sea  of  Hberias, 
and  several  of  them  on  the  other  side  lying  among  the  , 
reeds  of  the  sea.  The  wild  boars  of  other  countries  de-  i 
light  in  like  moist  retreats.  These  shady  marshes, 
dien,  it  wimld  seem,  are  called  in  the  Scripture  I 
"wMids,"  for  it  calls  these  animals  "the  wild  boars 
at  the  woods."  This  habit  of  InricbiK  In  reeds  was 
known  to  t^  Assyrians,  and  sculptured  on  their  mon-  - 
uments  (see  Layard,  AhkkA  md  Babylon,  p.  109).  | 
The  Heb.  "I'^Tn  is  from  an  unused  root  "iin  (oikinir', 
to  nU  in  the  nbe).  The  Sept.  renders  H  vSc  or 
bnt  hi  the  N.  T.  xoipocls  nsed  for  swine.   See  SwUib.  | 

Board  is  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  of  the , 
fidlowlng  words:  nh,  lu'SA  (a  tabl^  usually  **ta-' 
ble").  spoken  of  the  enclosmg  materials  of  the  altar, 
£xod.  xxvU,  6;  xxxviU,  7;  of  sculptured  sM«,  1 . 


Khigsvii,  86  ("ledge");  of  writing  (oftMs  CHalde^ 
Isa.  zxx,  8 ;  Jer.  xvii,  1 ;  Hab.  ii,  2;  of  the  mOm  ef 
folding-doors,  Cant  viii,  9 ;  of  thedeatttf  a  aliip,  EmIl 
xxvii,  6;  m'la,  a  "rib,"  hence  a  beam  (q.  v.),  I 
Kings  vi,  15,16;  ti^;?,  ke'rah,  a  jAatk,  i.  e.  of  Am 
tabernacle,  Exod.  xxvl,  15-29;  xxv,  11;  xxxvi,  90- 
34;  xxxiXfSS;  xl,18;  Nnm.iii,36;  iv,Sl;  "bauh," 
i.  e.  deck,  Ezek.  xxvii,  6 ;  n^^b,  tfderah',  a  raw,  e.  g. 
of  stones,  1  Kings  vi,  9;  of  soldiers  ("ranges"),  i 
Kings  xi,  8,  15;  crovtc,  a  plamt  of  a  weae^  Acts 
xxvii,  44. 

Boardmen,  <HoTeo  Dana.  A.H.,  as  American 
Baptist  missionary,  called  "the  jostle  <tf  (he  Karens," 
was  bom  at  livermore,  Maine,  where  hia  father  was 

pastor  of  a  B^itlst  church,  Feb.  8, 180L  He  studied 
i  at  Watorville  College,  where  be  was  converted  in 
1820,  His  attentiott  while  in  coU^  was  stron^r 
turned  to  the  work  of  foreign  raiBsions,  and  be  offored 
himself  to  the  Baptirt  Board  in  April,  182S,  and  wa» 
aee^ted.  After  a  period  spent  fai  etody  at  Andover, 
he  was  ordained,  and  sailed  thm  Philadelphia  for  Cal- 
cutta, July  16,  1826.  After  some  time  spent  ia  Cal- 
cutta, on  account  of  the  war  in  Burmah,  he  readied 
his  destined  port,  Mf"lmftin,  in  1827.  In  1828  he  wm 
chosen  to  found  a  new  station  at  Tavoy,  and  in  thre^ 
years  be  gathered  a  Christian  Church  of  neariy 
convMted  Karens.  He  tUed  11, 18S1.  On  his 
tombstone  at  Tavoy  am  these  words :  **  Ask  in  the 
Christian  villages  of  yonder  mountuns.  Who  tangfat 
you  to  abandon  the  worship  of  demons  ?  Who  raised 
yon  from  vice  to  morality  ?  Who  brought  you  your  Bi- 
bles, your  Sabbaths,  and  your  words  of  prayer  }  Let 

THR  REPLT  BBBIS  EULOGY." — KtUg,  MfmATOf  Boord- 

man  (Boston,  1836, 12mo);  Sprague,  Ammait,  vi,  733. 

Boardman,  Richard,  one  of  the  first  ICctbodist 
ministers  In  America,  was  bom  tn  Eni^and  in  1788. 
and  became  a  Weeleyan  preacher  in  1763,  In  170, 
in  answer  to  a  call  from  Mr,  Wesley,  he  volunteered 
as  miseiooary  for  America.  After  several  yean' 
faithful  service,  be  returned  to  England  in  1774,  and 
continued  his  itinerant  labors  in  England  and  Ir^and 
till  bis  death  at  Cork,  Oct.  4, 1781  He  was  a  very  sue- 
cessftil  preacher, — Sandford,  Waleif't  Mumomaria  n 
America^  p.  22 ;  Myles,  Cknmoiogical  BiMoty,  p.  294 : 
Wakely,  Bmei  o/MeUioAm,  p.  17& ;  SteTwia.  ffiiC 
Jf.E.CkMnA,i,  96,197;  Spragne,  JwhiIi^  vfi,  8. 

Boat  (usually  wXoiopiot',  a  small  ship  [see  Sair] ; 
the  word  does  not  occur  In  the  Old  Test,  except  in  the 
translation  "ferry-boat"  [see  Fnanr]).  In  the  ukc- 
rative  of  the  shipwreck  of  Paul,  recorded  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  the  Acta,  It  is  stated  v.  17,  "  We  had  noeh 
work  to  come  by  the  boat"  (ma^,  a  s£(|f%  Ewy 
ship  had  a  boat,  as  at  prceent,  but  it  was  not  taken  ap 
at  the  commetMement  of  the  voyage  and  saonred  on  the 
dbtk,  but  left  on  the  water,  attached  to  the  stent  by  a 
rope ;  the  diilbrence  may  be  thus  accounted  for :  The 
modem  navigator  bids  adieu  to  land,  and  has  no  forthrr 
need  for  his  boat ;  but  the  ancient  mariner,  in  cretp- 
ing  along  the  coast,  maintained  frequent  intarcourst 
with  the  land,  for  which  the  boat  was  always  k«pt 
ready.  When,  however,  a  storm  anse,  and  danger 
was  apprehended,  and  tiMt  the  boat  mi^t  be  dasbed 
to  pieces  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  it  was  drawn 
close  up  under  tbe  stem.  In  the  above  passage  we 
are  to  understand  that  this  was  done,  and  that  there 
was  much  difllculty  fn  Uina  securing  tbe  boat.  See 
Shipwreck. 

Bo'&a  (Heb.  Id.  1?^  (Aier^\  tbe  name  prohaUy 
of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  and  K.  T.  Bo<tC,  Josej^  BoaZof.^  A 
wealtiiy  Bethlebemite,  kinsman  to  Elunelecb,  the  bus. 
band  of  NaomL  See  Bdth.  nnding  Qmt  tiie  Un- 
man of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  stfll  nearer  reSatiMi  thai 
himself,  was  unwilling  to  perform  the  office  of  foli,  be 
had  those  ohUgatime  poblidy  bwfofrod  with  ths 
Digitized  by  Vjt 
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oal  eersmonlH  to  bb  own  fliMduwB*i  tatnoe  h 
oum  his  duly  by  the  *'  lerlnte  lair"  (q.  v.)  to  marry 
Ah  (sltlwiigh  it  is  hinted,  Ruth  ili,  10,  that  be  was 
ich  her  senior,  and  indeed  this  fiut  is  evident  what- 
er  system  of  chronology  we  ad<^),  and  to  redeem 
e  estates  ber  deoeaeed  husband  Mahlon  (iv,  1  sq. ; 
hn,  Bibl.  ArA.  %  157).  B.C.  prob.  dr.  1860.  He 
idly  ondertook  these  reopoDsibiUtke,  and  their  hap- 
■  tmion  was  blessed  ty  the  trfrUi  of  Obed,  ftvm  -whom 
a  direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  objeo- 
in  seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth's  Ho- 
itish  birth;  a  fict  which  has  snne  bearing  on  the 
te  of  the  narrative  (oomp.  Ezra  Ix,  Isq.).— Smith, 
V.    Sm  Bbthuhbx. 

Bou  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  Matt,  i,  b 
'■  Boos"),  as  the  son  (tf  Salmon  \sf  Bahsh,  but  tbere 

Sonne  diffieolty  In  amignlng  bis  date.  The  gene- 
ogy  in  Both  (iv,  18-82)  only  allows  ten  genantions 
r  the  888  years  from  Judah  to  David,  and  only  foor 
r  the  586  years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is 
most  certain  from  Matthew  and  from  Jewish  tradt> 
>d)  the  Babab  mentioned  is  Rabab  the  baitot.  If 
au  be  idaatieal  witb  the  Jndge  Ibxan  (q.  v.),  as  is 
ated  with  little  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Jenua- 
m  Talmnd  and  varions  rabbins,  several  generations 
ust  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennioott,  from  the  difference 
I  form  between  Salmah  and  Salmon  (Ruth  v,  20,  21X 
ippoees  that  by  mistake  two  different  men  were  Id  en- 
fled  (J^mert.  i,  648);  bat  we  seem  to  want  at  least 
irae  generations,  and  tUs  supposition  gives  us  only 
ne.  Hence,  even  if  ve  Interpolate  two  generations 
efore  Boas  and  one  after  Obed,  still  we  most  suppose 
ich  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  father,  and  that  tlwy 
id  not  marry  till  an  advanced  age  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
'enealogieai  Lord  Hervey,  Id,  p.  262,  etc.;  Browne, 
hrda  ticrelortm,  p.  268).    See  Gbhkaloot  ;  David. 

2.  (Sept.  BoXw^,  and  in  the  latter  passage  translates 
:<Txvc,  atrengOi).  The  name  given  to  the  left-hand  one 
f  the  two  tsazen  pillars  which  Solomon  erected  in 
he  court  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  21 ;  2  Chroa.  iii, 
7);  so  called,  either  from  the  architect  or  (if  it  were 
.  votive  offering)  from  the  donor.  It  was  hollow,  and 
umonnted  by  a  chapiter  five  cubits  high,  omament- 
d  with  net-work  and  100  pomegranates.  The  appar- 
int  disciepanciea  in  stating  the  height  of  it  arise  fKim 
he  indndlng  or  excluding  of  tbe  ornament  which 
inited  the  shaft  to  tbe  chapter,  etc.   See  Jackih. 

Boo'oaa  (Boned),  the  son  itf  Abisnm,  and  frther 
if  Samias,  In  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (I  £edr.  viii,  2); 
iridenl^  the  same  eliewbere  (Ezra  ill,  4^  etc)  called 

BUKM  (q.  T.). 

Boccold,  JoBX  (ottwrwise  called  BoMoU,  BotMy 
Bttcotd,  or  JtM  of  La/deit),  was  bom  at  Leyden  in 
I5I0.  He  was  first  a  tailor,  afterward  an  actor.  Ho 
oined  the  Anabaptists  in  Amsterdam,  and  went  in 
La38  to  Monster,  where  be  usurped,  after  the  death  of 
Uatthiesen,  the  dignity  of  prophet,  and  later  ttiat  of 
Kii^;  of  Zion.  After  MOnster  had  been  taken  by  the 
bishop  in  1585^  Boccold  was  put  to  death  oa  Jan.  28, 
U38.   Sea  Amabaftuib. 

Boobart,  Sawtel,  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  schol- 
ars of  the  fSiotestant  Church,  was  bom  at  Ronen  in 
1M9,  and  was  nephew  on  bis  mother's  dde  to  tbe  cel- 
ebrated Pierre  Dnmoniin.  He  studied  at  Sedan  and 
Leyden,  and  bis  talent  and  proficiency  showed  itself 
very  early.  In  September,  1628,  be  held  disputarions 
with  V^n,  the  Jesuit,  before  a  laige  audience  of 
learned  and  noble  men.  Soon  after  ai^ieared  his  Gto- 
S^tplia  Sacra  (1S48),  which  obtained  for  him  sneb  a 
high  reputation  that  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  wrote 
to  bint  to  invite  bim  to  come  to  Stockholm,  and,  when 
there,  loaded  faim  with  distinctioiis.  It  is  of  little 
vaJufl,  in  the  {HreBent  state  of  science.  Oo  his  return 
to  Caen  (1668)  he  married,  and  had  one  daughter,  who 
WW  attacked  with  a  slow  disorder ;  this  affected  Bo> 
chwt  so  faarfolly  that  he  died  snddenly  on  tbe  16th  of 


May,  16ST.  Be  was  a  man  almost  anrtrallod  eru- 
dition, acquainted  witb  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic.  When  old,  he  endeavored  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ethiopian  tongue  under  Ludolf.  His  other 
most  important  wcn-k  la  Siertmoieon,  the  Hitloria  ttta- 
mottoN  iS.  iSertpAms,  of  widcb  a  modem  e<tttion  was 
printed  at  Leipsic  1788-1796,  in  8  vols.  4to,  with  notes 
by  Bosenm&Uer,  8  vols.  4to.  His  complete  works  have 
been  edited  at  Leyden  by  Jc^nnes  Leusden  and  F»> 
tnu  de  TQlemaudy,  under  the  title  Opera  omnia,  Mee 
at,  PhaUg,  Clumatm,  et  SieroBoicon,  quibv*  aeeetteruia 
DitKTlaAmei  Varia,  etc.  Prmmittitm-  Vita  AvetoHa  a 
Stepkamo  Morimo  so^pta,  editio  quarta  (1712,  8  vols, 
fol.).  See  "  life  and  Writings  of  Bochart"  in  E$»atit 
on  B&Scai  Litfrature  (S.  T.,  1829);  Haag,  La  fYanee 
ProUtlaate,  11,  818. 

Boob'em  (Heb.  Bokeru',  nsb,  the  fist-bom  is 
Ae ;  Sept.  translates  wpuroroKoc  aiirov),  one  of  the  six 
SODS  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  King  Said  (1  Chron.  viii, 
38;  ix,  44).    B.C.  much  poet  1087.    See  Bbchkr. 

Bo'chlm  (Heb.  Botim',  B'^SB,  tcevper*,  in  the  first 
occurrence  with  theart,fi'^aan,Aa6'£oib'in,  where  the 
Sept.  translates  6  EXavSiuiiv,  in  the  other  passages 
KAaud/uvvic  or  KXav^/iiov),  the  name  given  to  a  place 
(apparently  tbe  site  of  an  altar)  where  an  "  angel  of 
tin  Lord"  reproved  tbe  asnmlded  IsraeUtes  for  tbeir 
dlsobedicQce  In  making  leagues  witb  tbe  inhabitants 
of  tbe  land,  and  for  their  remissness  In  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  heritage.  This  cansed  a  bitter  weeping 
among  the  people,  from  which  the  place  took  its  name 
(Judg,  ii,  1, 6).  "  Angel"  is  here  usually  taken  in  tbe 
ordinary  sense  of  "messenger,"  and  he  is  supposed  to 
liave  been  a  prophet,  irtuch  is  strengthened  by  his  be- 
ing said  to  have  come  from  Gilgal ;  for  it  was  not 
nsual  to  say  that  an  angel  came  from  uiother  place, 
and  Gilgal  (q.  v.)  was  a  noted  station  and  resort  of 
holy  men.  Most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  regard 
this  personage  as  Fhinehas,  who  was  at  that  time  tbe 
higb^Kiest.  There  are  many,  however,  who  deny 
that  any  man  or  created  angel  is  here  meant,  and  af- 
firm that  no  other  than  the  Great  Angel  of  Uie  Cov- 
enant is  to  be  understood — die  same  who  appeared  to 
Moses  in  tbe  busb,  and  to  Joshua  as  the  captain  of 
Jehovah's  host.  This  notion  is  grounded  on  tbe  fact 
that  "the  angel,"  without  using  the  usual  formula  of 
delegation,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  says  at  once,  "  / 
made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Egj-pt,"  etc.  As  the  GOgal 
near  the  Jordan  is  doubtless  meant,  and  as  the  place 
in  qneetton  lay  on  higher  ground  ("  came  op"),  proba- 
bly near.Stdlob,  irhete  ^e  tabernacle  then  was,  we 
may  txajeetanOy  locate  Bocbim  at  the  bead  of  one  of 
tbe  valleys  mnnlng  up  between  them,  possibly  at  the 
present  ruins  of  Kitirbei  Jeradeh,  a  little  soutlteast  of 
Seilun  (Van  de  Velde,  Jfop). 

Bodenstein.   See  Caslostadt. 

Body  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  terms ;  Gr. 
aufta),  ibe  animal  flrame  of  man  as  distinguished  from 
his  spiritual  nature.  Body  is  represented  as  opposed 
to  shadow  or  figure  (Col.  ii,  17).  Tbe  ceremonies  of 
the  law  ore  figures  and  shadows  realized  in  Christ  and 
the  CbristiBn  religion.  **  Tbe  body  of  shi"  (Rom.  vi, 
6),  called  also  the  hoOy  of  this  death"  (Bom.  vii,  24), 
is  to  be  understood  of  tbe  system  and  habit  of  sin  be- 
fore conversion,  and  which  Is  afterward  viewed  as  a 
loathsome  burden.  Tbe  apostle  speaks  of  a  f^piritual 
body  in  opposition  to  tbe  animal  (1  Cor.  xv,  44).  The 
term  also  indicates  a  society- ;  the  Church  with  its  difr 
ftrent  members  (1  Cor,  xii,  20-27). 

Boeheim.    See  BChkim. 

Boehler,  Pbter,  an  eminent  Moravian  minister, 
was  bom  Dec.  81, 1712,  at  FrankfortHm-the-Main,  and 
was  educated  at.lena.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1787, 
Boehler  received  ordination  as  a  minister  from  the 
bands  fsi  Count  ZinseQdorf,^tf^  >r^tp8^|}^fi^^(pis 
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and  lutrnettou  be  wu  (fiBpstchsd,  via  London,  on  a 
mission  to  the  negra  popnlatioo  of  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. On  reaching  London  be  met  John  Wesley,  and 
here  betcan  an  intimacy  which  had  great  resulta  in 
fixing  Weiley'a  religioiu  experience.  See  Wbslby. 
Boehler's  nuMion  was  not  very  socceatf nl  in  Georgia ; 
aadthaarfonlata,  tinder  hiaditwtiaii,  nmond  to  Fwuw 
■ylnnU  ^toot  1740.  At  the  foriu  of  the  Ddsware 
be  was  Joined  by  Coont  Zinaendocf,  Bishop  Nitsch- 
man,  Darid  Nitschman,  and  Anna,  the  elden,  who 
were  engaged  in  tlte  visitation  of  the  North  American 
churcbes,  and  whom  be  accompanied  in  their  peril oua 
enterpriae.  In  tbe  toils  and  privatioiia  peculiar  to  the 
earliest  miseioiuury  settlements  among  the  saragea  of 
North  America,  fioehler  took  bis  ftiU  share.  His  most 
peacafbl  labors  were  tboee  in  Bethlehem,  irban  he 
Utxnvd  as  pastor  with  great  diligence  and  soccess. 
Returning  to  England,  be  received  ordination  as  a 
Usbop.  He  bad  already  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  North  Amnican  congrega- 
tions, and  at  tbe  time  of  his  death  lie  was  a  director 
of  Uie  Bretluren't  "Unity" — offices  of  do  ordinary  trust 
and  reepondUli^.  Hbeinwx^vlaHaUonswmwf 
tensive,  including  tbe  oveidgbt  of  the  Brethren's  con* 
gregationa  in  England,  Ireluid,  and  Wales.  He  ako 
attended,  olBcially,  several  foreign  synods,  and  toolt 
part  in  tiieir  important  deliberations.  Tbe  arctiives 
of  several  settlements  contain  affectionate  mention  of 
tbe  holy  influence  by  which  his  public  minietnitioDS 
and partoraloonoseb were attendad.  TheMaidiand 
April  ot  the  year  in  which  he  died  were  spent  in  tbe 
vidtaUon  of  the  settlement  at  Falneck.  A  stone  In 
the  Moravian  cemetery  at  Chelsea  bears  the  following 
inscription :  "  Petnu  Boehler,  a  Bishop  of  the  Unitas 
Ftatrom,  departed  April  27th.  1775,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his-  age." — Wetlegan  Mt^aane,  Ang.  16&4; 
Stevens,  llutoty  o/Me&oditm,  i,  100;  Wesley,  HVib^ 
iii,  61,  62,  etc. ;  Moravian  (newspaper),  Nov.  and  Dec 
1861 ;  Stevens,  HtH.  of  M.  E.  Chtrdi,  I,  84. 

BcBbme,  Christopher  Fredeiiok,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  in  Eisenberg  in  1766;  InlTMhe 
became  proftssor  of  Uie  gymnaainm  at  Altenberg;  in 
1600  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Magdalene, 
and  in  1813  bead  pastor  of  Lucka.  He  died  in  1844. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are.  Die  Sache  d.  raHotialm 
jSupernatera/imtts  (Neust.  ab,  Oder  1823) ;  DitRdigion 
Jem  (Halle,  1825,  2d  ed.  1827);  Die  R^gioK  d.  Ajm^ 
Jem  (Halle,  1820);  d.  diriillidim  KinAe 

wuenr  (Halle,  1682);  Di*  Ltkn  v.  d.  gSttSehm 
Eiseiueha/te»  (1821,  2d  ed.  182Q;  Briefi  Patdi  a.  d. 
je9aMr(L^.  1806);  and  a:  (t.  J7e&raer  (Laipi.  1825). 

BOBhmo,  Jacob  (Germ.  BoHin ;  often  written 
BsHMBif  in  Engllab),  a  tfaeoM^bist  or  mystical  enthu- 
siast, was  bom  at  Old  Seidenbnigh,  a  short  distance 
from  GQrlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  1675.  His  pannts 
l>eing  poor,  he  was  employed  in  tending  cattle  fh>m  a 
vei}-  early  age,  and  afterward  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker, a  boaioess  which  he  continued  to  follow  after 
bis  marriage  in  1594.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  fi>r 
one  in  bla  station  at  that  period,  to  learn  reading  and 
writing  at  the  vilUge  school,  and  this  was  all  the  edu- 
cation he  received ;  the  terms  from  the  dead  languages 
introduced  into  bb  writings,  and  what  knowledge  he 
had  of  alchemy  or  tbe  other  sciences,  being  acquired 
in  his  own  mde  way  snbaequently,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
ftom  conversation  with  men  of  learning,  or  a  little 
reading  in  tbe  works  of  Paracelsus  and  Fludd.  He 
tells  several  marvelloas  stories  of  bis  boyhood :  omot 
them  is,  that  a  stranger  of  a  severe  but  friendly  coun- 
tenance came  to  bis  master's  shop  while  be  was  yet 
an  apprentice,  and  warned  him  of  the  great  work  to 
which  God  should  appoint  him.  His  religions  tiabita 
aoon  rendered  him  conspicuous  among  his  profane  fel- 
low-townsmen;  and  be  carefully  studied  the  Bible, 
especially  the  Apocalypse  and  the  writings  of  Panl. 
He  soon  b^an  to  believa  bbnaelf  inspired,  and  about 


1660  deemed  UnuelftiM  soltject  of  special  rrc^aa 
Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tbe  doctrines  of  Puwtft 
Fludd,  and  the  RosicniciansT  be  devoted  hi— If  m. 
to  practical  chemlsby,  and  made  good  prvpm  a 
natnral  science.  Bevolvinf^  these  things  in  tui  mk, 
and  believingblouelfcomDUBsiooed  to  renal  llicKh 
teries  of  nature  and  ScripCum,  he  imapnail  Ort  k| 
saw,  by  an  inward  li^t,  the  natan  rai  man  ^ 
things.  Still  be  attended  fkithfolly  to  the  didis  -i 
Ills  homble  home,  pabtishing  none  of  bis  tfaoagti*  m\ 
1610,  when  he  had  a  rroeh  "revelation,"  the  HA«Bi 
of  which  be  wrote  in  a  volume  called  Avm,  ar  it 
Momimff-Redy  which  was  banded  about  in  MS.  si 
the  magfartntea,  instigated  by  Blister,  daaa  G«a 
liti,  ordered  Bflebme  to  "stick  to  his  last"  sad  pi 
over  writing  Mk».  In  seven  years  he  had  sitthc 
season  of  "inward  light,"  and  determined  ao  k<^ 
to  suppress  bis  views.  In  five  yaara  be  wiets  ■£  its 
Ixioks  nsmed  below,  but  only  one  a{^iesred  daring  iii 
life,  viz.  Der  Wtg  m  CiriMo  (1624,  traailitsd 
English,  T'AelFcv  to  CVwl,  Lend.  1769, 12mo).  BU. 
ter  renewed  bis  penecotiona,  and  at  last  the  n^ 
trates  teqnested  Bcehnie  to  leave  hia  hoBM.  Tosni 
trouble  Boehma  went  to  Dnsden.  It  is  saU  ttat  ti 
had  not  been  tiiere  long  before  thm  Elector  of  HsnorV 
assembled  aix  doctors  of  divinity  and  two  pnfat- 
ors  of  the  ff'ft*'*'"**''^.  who,  in  presence  of  the  tier- 
tor,  examined  Bcehme  concerning  bis  writings 
tbe  high  myaterieB  therein.  "  They  also  pnposed  i 
Urn  many  piofonnd  queries  In  divini^,  phiketpkj 
and  the  matbentatks,  to  all  wfaich  he  repbed  -w± 
aucb  meekness  of  spirit,  depth  of  knowledge,  aadt^ 
neas  of  matter,  that  none  of  tboee  doctors  and  F^ei»- 
OTS  returned  one  word  of  dislike  or  cmtndktics.' 
Soon  after  Bcehme's  return  to  GOrlitx,  his  ad*«M7 
Richter  died;  and  three  months  after,  on  Smk;. 
Bovember  18,  1624,  early  In  the  momiuf;  BtehsM 
aalced  his  son  Totuas  if  he  beard  the  excelleat 
The  son  leplled  "No."  "Open,"  said  ha,  "th! 
door,  Out  it  may  be  better  heard."  Aftepmd  k 
asked  what  tbe  clock  bad  strack,  and  said,  '-TbR 
hours  hence  is  my  time."  When  it  was  near  nx  h 
took  leave  of  his  wife  and  son,  bleesed  theon,  and  wi. 
"Now go  I  hence  into  P&radise;"  and,  bidding hbm 
to  turn  him,  he  fetched  a  deep  ^gh  and  departed.  fii> 
writings  (all  in  German)  are  as  foUows:  1.  Jsrwv- 
—2.  Of  the  Thrte  Principia  (1619) 3.  ^Ae  Timfiii 
L'/e  ofMa%  (1620) :~4.  Amxn  to  tie  >'oM>  (Jscttw 
o/tAe  Soul;—!,.  0/the  /mcarmition  ofJesut  Chi0:  Of 
tie  Suffering,  Deik,  and  RervrrrtioH  of  Ckrid: 
TreeqfFmlh:—^  Of  the  Six  Point*,  gnat  and  md 
—7.  Of  the  Heavenig  and  EartUy  Mattery. ^ik 
Latt  Timei,  to  P.  K. «.  De  Signatmm  Aervss.-— lOi  i 
Consolabry  Book  of  the  Four  Complexiaui—IL  A* 
Apology  to  Balikatar  TiOcen,  in  two  parts: — 12.  C* 
eidertdiont  tipon  Itaiae  StiefeTt  Book.- — 13.  qfTrmB- 
pentance  (1622):— 14.  OfTrveJte*igna/ion;—lS.ABa^ 
of  Rfgeneratim: — 16.  A  Boot  of  Pndettinatiom  <mi 
Election  of  God  (1JJ28) 17.  A  Cow^endiM  oflirfo  - 
ance:~-19.  Mj/eferiim  Magnum,  or  an  EjpoeiiiaK  ^ 
aeneiu.-— 19.  A  TtdU  of  the  Prme^Jtn,  or  a  Key  o/i' 
WriSnge:—^  €tf  Ae  Sigiermmma  lifk.—n.  <i^^ 
Divine  FuiOM.-- 38.  Of  the  Tvo  Teitammtt  efChni. 
Baplitm  and  the  Smpper  .-—ia.  A  Diatcg^  bftxtn  ^ 
Enli^iened  and  Unenlightened  Sont.-~2i.  An  Apaxj 
for  the  Book  on  True  J^petUance,  againM  a  Pam^hiet  ^ 
Gregory  JtidOer  :—S5.  A  BotJ:  of  177  TiewipUc  Un- 
tinns:—^^  An  epitome  of  the  Mysterimn  rfijniiri 
The  Hofy  Weela,  or  Ote  Pmger  Boot  .—28.  A  TaUi  tf 
<ki>im«if(nu/MEifiEni.*— 29.  OfAeEmn^^StA 
ofEadad  Methe  and  Ttniat  Stiefel,  or  AmtlmiefHnt  II. 
—30.  A  Book  of  the  Latt  Judgment  :—3l.  Li-Dm  it 
Divert  pertont,  tcith  Kejft  for  Hidden  If'ord!*.  TTw 
worlu  certainly  contain  many  pnrfound  ph3oao|^t)cil 
truths,  but  they  are  closely  intermingled  with  »in^ 
lar  and  extravagant  dream%_^respectiiK  tbe  Deity  ai 
tbe  origin  of  altf^-b^  ^^f^^ac  as  Di« 
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tmlatkna.  Swed«Dboq;,  St.  HaitiB,  ud  Baador 
anh»leglttaiat«ncc«Mon.  AlaigajwitoftbeBut- 
to  of  his  books  b  ibeer  nonwnw.  After  bis  death 
bit  opinioos  B|«ad  over  Gntnany,  Holland,  and  Eo^ 
land.  Enn  a  boo  of  bis  persecutor  Richter  edited  at 
bis  own  expense  an  epitome  of  Bcehme's  irorks  In 
ei^t  volumes.  Tbe  first  collection  of  hia  works  was 
pabliahed  by  Heinrich  Betke  (Amst.  1676, 4to>.  They 
were  traaaUted  into  Dutch  by  Van  Beyerlond,  sod 
[mblisbed  by  bim  (12mo,  8to,  and  4to).  Uore  oom- 
idete  than  Beyerland's  is  tbe  edition  1^  G»cbtel  (10 
Tols.  8vo,  Amst.  1682).  This  was  reprinted  with 
Gicbtel's  mannscript  Mar^nalia  (Altona,  1715, 2  vols. 
4to),  and  ag^,  with  a  notice  of  former  editions  and 
»omeadditionsfiromG!chter8ifem0r»afia(178O).  Hore 
recently  an  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  pablish- 
ed  by  Schiebler  (Leipz.  1881-47,  7  vols. ;  new  edit 
1859  «q.).  The  beet  tnuuhtion  of  his  works  into  Eng- 
liih  ia  that  by  the  oelebcated  IVHUui  Law  (Lond. 
17&1,  i  ToIs.  4to).  Several  acconnta  of  bis  views  were 
paUisbed  abont  tlie  end  of  tbe  17th  century ;  among 
ibesetbefoilowingmay  be  mentioned:  JacobBcehme's 
neom^e  PUloa^Ag,  un/olded  bg  Eduxtrd  Taglor,  v)Uh 
a  ibart  AccomU  of  Ike  Ufe  of  J.  B.  (Lond.  1691-4). 
The  preacher  and  phyricbui  John  Poidage,  who  died 
in  Loadon  1698,  endeavored  to  systematize  the  opin- 
ions of  Bffibme  in  Mttap^fuea  vera  et  £naa,  and  sev- 
eral other  works.  The  Mttap^aca  was  translated 
into  German  in  three  volnmes  (Francf.  and  I^elpzlg, 
1725-28).  Henry  More  also  wrote  a  Centura  Philoto- 
pUa  TatUmcm  on  tl»  mystical  views  of  Boebme. 
Among  the  most  zeeloos  soppcoters  of  Boehme's  tbe- 
osophy  in  England  were  Charles  and  Darand  Hottum, 
•bo  pablished  AA  Philoaapliiim  TetOomeam,  »  Carlo 
Botham  (1648) ;  and  Mj/tterittm  Magmtm,  «M  Li/e  t^f 
Jaeob  BeimeH,  by  Dnrand  Hotham,  Esq.  (1654,  4to). 
We  have  also  Memdn  o/the  Li/e,  Death,  Burial,  and 
WondeTft^  iVritmg$  of  Jacob  BAnien,  by  Francis  Oke- 
\j,  formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (Kortb- 
amptra,  1760,  8vo).  Claude  St.  Martin  published 
FroMh  ttanahitiona  of  several  of  Bashme's  writingB. 
Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  William  Ltw,  Schelling,  and  Hegel 
vere  all  readen  of  B<Bbme.  William  Law,  in  tbe 
app.  to  tbe  2d  ed.  of  his  Appeal  to  aU  that  DotM  or  Dia- 
hfUeve  tie  Tnitht  of  the  Gotpel  (1756),  mentions  that 
among  tbe  papers  of  Newton  were  found  many  auto- 
gnfh  extracts  from  the  works  of  Bcebme.  Law  con- 
jectures that  NewtoQ  derived  bb  system  of  Amda- 
mental  powers  from  Bcehme,  and  that  he  avoided  men- 
tioning Bcebme  as  the  tniginator  of  bis  system,  lest  it 
ihonld  come  Into  disrepute;  but  this  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  is  said  tbat  ScbelUuR  often  quotes  Bcebme 
without  acknowledgment.  B<»bme*s  writings  have 
cert^nly  influenced  both  theology  and  philosophy  to 
a  consldeERble  extent.  In  Germany  he  has  followers 
FtiD.  For  modem  exporitions  of  his  system,  more  or 
Ins  correct,  see  Hegel,  Geteh.  d.  I^iloiopkie,  tii,  800- 
327  i  lUnr,  Ciritfl.  CnmJt,  658  «q. ;  Fouqne,  J.  BifAme, 
tin  bioff.  BtnJaiem  (Greiz,  1881) ;  Umbreit,  J.  Bohtae 
(Heidelb.  1835);  Hamberger,  Die  Lehre  J.  Bdbme'i, 
etc.  (Xlunich,  1844) ;  Fecbner,  J.  BShine  (GSrlitz,  1857) ; 
Teip,  J.  Bdkme,  der  devtscAe  PhUogopk  (Leipz.  1860). 
See  also  Wesley,  Workt,  iii,  264 ;  iv,  74,  400;  v,  669, 
099,  708 ;  Hagenbacb,  Hvlory  of  Doctrinea,  ii,  168,  et 
al. ;  Moshebn,  a.  But.  lii,  891 ;  Teonemann,  Man. 
HiM.Pm.  §  881;  Bvm.ButorfofSatimaStm,  cfa.  i; 
Darner, /Vncmo/' £Aru<;  dir.  ii,' vol  11,819  sq.;  Enp- 
Cyekpa^a,  s.  v. 
Boerner  Mannacilpt  (Codex  Borrhbriakos), 
an  important  nncial  HS.  of  the  Greek  Test.,  contain- ! 
ing  (with  some  laemcc)  I^nl's  epistles  (of  which  it  is  I 
Kenerally  designated  as  cod.  G\  with  an  Interlinear 
Latin  version.  It  belonged  to  Paul  Junius,  of  Ley- 
ifn.  at  whose  death  (1670)  it  became  tbe  property  of 
Peter  Francius,  professor  at  Amsterdam :  at  the  sale 
nf  his  books  In  1705,  it  was  bouL'ht  at  a  high  price  bv 
C.  F.  Boomer,  professor  at  Leipzig,  fh>m  whom  U 


takes  its  name.  He  lent  it  in  1719  to  Beatley,  who 
kept  it  Ave  years,  endeavoring  in  vain  to  purchase 
it.  It  is  now  deposited  In  tbe  library  of  tbe  king  of 
Saxony  at  Dresden.  Rettig  has  proved  tliat,  as  it  is 
exactly  of  the  same  size  and  s^le  with  the  Codex 
Sangallenais  (A  of  tbe  Goqiels),  die  two  once  formed 
one  volome  together,  l>^g  probably  written  toward 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  in  tbe  monastery  of  St. 
Gall  by  some  of  tbe  Irish  monks  who  flocked  thither, 
one  of  whom  lias  left  a  curious  Celtic  epigram  on  one 
of  the  leaves.  See  Gau<  (St.)  Uahubcbipt.  Scriv- 
ener has  Ukewlse  shown  fts  lema^aUe  affinity  with 
tbe  Codex  An^nsls  (F  of  the  Pauline  Eidstlee),  im- 
plying that  tliey  were  both  coined  trom  tlw  same  ven- 
erable archetype,  as  they  either  supply  each  other's 
defects,  or  feO  at  the  same  passages.  KOster  first  pub- 
lished readings  from  it  in  bb  reprint  of  Mill's  Gr.  Ted. 
Among  Bentley's  papers  has  been  fimnd  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  whole  of  it,  bat  not  tn  bb  own  bandwiftinp. 
It  was  very  accurately  publisbed  in  full  by  Hatthnl 
in  1791,  in  common  type,  with  two  fac-eimile  pages. 
Anger,  Tlscbendorf,  Tn^Ues,  Bdttiger,  and  Scrivener 
have  since  carefully  collated  it.  It  betrays  certain 
marks  of  having  been  copied  with  a  polemical  view, 
bat,  in  connection  with  the  two  MSS.  named  above,  it 
forms  a  valuable  aid  to  textual  critidsm. — Tregelles, 
in  Home's  Imind.  iv,  199 ;  Scrivener,  liOnd.  p.  U6  sq. 
See  Mavt  SCRIPTS,  Biblical. 

BoStUiu  (Ahioiits  IfAinjos  Tobqdatdb  Sevebi- 
Nus),  a  celebrated  Roman  statesman  and  pbilosophw. 
Sprung  from  an  illustrioas  honse,  be  was  bom  at  Rome 
about  470,  and  went  (accwding  to  one  account)  to  study 
at  Athens  in  480.  His  father's  death  compelled  him, 
in  490^  to  return  to  Rome. .  He  was  once  dected  con- 
sul (A.D.  510),  was  fa^ppily  married,  and  had  two  sons, 
who  in  522  were  elevated  to  tbe  consulate.  He  for  a 
time  enjoyed  the  high  fiivorofTbeodoric;  butabout628, 
having  been  accused  of  treasonaUe  attempts  against 
tbe  emperor,  and  of  sacrilege  and  nw^  he  was  con- 
demned to  exile  and  sent  to  Fa  via,  whertfbe  was  cast 
into  prison.  Here  be  spent  hu  solitary  hours,  amid 
the  miseries  and  confinement  of  bis  cell,  in  literary  la- 
bors, and  during  tbb  period  were  composed  Ms  books 
De  CoiuobUione  Pkilotoflua.  In  tbe  following  year  he 
was  beheaded  in  bb  prison.  Baronius  relates,  opm 
the  authority  of  Jultns  Uardanua,  tbat  after  the  lieed 
ofBo^bins  bad  been  struck  ofl;  be  took  it  up  in  his  two 
hands  and  carried  It  to  an  adjoining  church,  when  be 
sank  upon  his  knees  before  the  altar  and  expired! 
Well  may  Cave  add,  "  Nugatur  plunk  infra  viri  pru- 
dentb  ftravitatem,  purpurse  sute  dignitatem  Card.  Ba< 
ronius !"  Hb  works  are — ^1.  In  Pmphgrium  a  Vielori- 
flo  trantlattm  dialog  If: — 2.  In  Porpl^rium  a  m  LaHni 
vermtm  Sbrill: — 8.  In  Catetforim  Arittotelu  lAri  II,  and 
other  Commentaries  on  Aristotle : — 4.  Introdudio  ad 
Catholioot  lyUogimnot,  etc. ; — 5.  De  Cotuolatione  PMloio- 
pkia  libri  V  (Lyons,  150*2, 4to,  with  the  commentaries 
of  St.  Thomas  Aqumas ;  ibid.  1514 ;  Basle,  1636,  8vo, 
by  Murmellius ;  Antwerp,  1607, 8vo ;  Lyons,  1638,  and 
with  the  Annotations  of  Renatus  Vallinua,  1666 ;  Riga, 
I7M,  by  Freitag;  Una,  1837,  1^  Wdngattner;  Jena, 
1848,  fay  Obbarins).  The  Saxon  version,  by  king  Al- 
fk«d,  was  publisbed  at  Oxford,  by  Bawlinsoo,  in  1698, 
from  a  modem  transcript  of  tba  Cotton  ian  MS^  of 
which  a  few  friigments  only  were  saved.  A  number 
of  theoktgical  treatises  (especially  three  on  tbe  Trinity) 
are  attributed  to  Boetiiius;  liut  they  were  probably 
written  by  some  other  writer  of  the  same  name.  It  b 
I  not  even  satisfactorily  established  tbat  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian at  all.  Tbe  De  Contolattone  was  translated  into 
English  by  Preston  (1695),  and  into  German  by  Frev- 
tag  (Riga,  1794).  The  works  of  Boethius  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Venice,  1491 ;  Basle,  1546, 
and,  with  vuriorum  commentaries,  in  1570  (2  vols,  fol.) ; 
Leyden,  1671 ;  Paris,  1680.  — Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  U,  SOV. 

Bogatsl^,  Charlbs  HBmT^(A:;(}erBlaiMiJtMtL 
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was  born  at  Jankow,  SUeeU,  Sept  7, 1680.  His  father 
designed  him  tor  the  wnaj ;  hot,  htving  bwB  taught 
by  a  ploas  mother,  his  nligiom  VH  was  decided  at  an 
early  age,  and  he  reAued  to  be  a  wldter.  He  studied 
taw  at  Jena  and  theology  at  Halle.  In  1718  he  re- 
tained to  Silesia,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  noble 
famOies,  every  where  leading  men  to  Christ.  He 
finally  retnmed  to  Halle,  and  remained  there,  doing 
works  of  charity,  and  writing  liymns  and  hooka  oi  de> 
Totion,  nntil  bis  death,  Jane  16, 1774.  He  Is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  bis  hymns,  and  for  his  GoUnu  SchaH- 
kdillem  d.  Kinder  Got^  (Breslan,  1718),  which  has  had 
an  immense  circalation.  It  is  translated  into  English 
—Golden  Treanay  of  the  Childrm  of  God  (York,  1H21, 
and  many  editions — one  by  the  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety, N.  Y.)>  His  aatoUograi^y  was  publiidied  by 
^app  (C.  B.  vm  Bogabkyt  Lebauilauf  vm  Mat  sdM 
httekriAm,  Hall^  IMl).  See  idio  LeddoluMe,  Dot 
LOm  K.  H.  vm  Bogaidey*  (Heiddb.  184tf). 

Bogennaim,  JoHAinr,  a  Dutch  tfaeolof^in,  noted 
as  president  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  was  born  in  1576, 
at  Oplewert,  in  Friesland.  "  He  took  a  violent  part  in 
Uw  religious  controversies  which  inflamed,  with  un- 
wtmted  fire,  the  Dutch  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century-.  His  hatred  of  Arminianism  ex- 
tended itself  (as  theolt^ical  hatred  genially  does)  to 
the  persons  who  npheld  it,  and  his  aeal  was  on  various 
occasions  gratified  by  securing  the  punishment  of  those 
who  had  the  misfbrtane  to  difite  in  opinioD  ftom  him." 
Ha  traiul^ed  Beaa's  book,  Dt  la  Pmition  dM  iTers. 
tiqmei  (Pviikmtid  of  Btrttica),  and  assailed  Grotius  in 
a  polemical  treatise,  AnnoUOime*  contra  B.  Grolmm. 
In  1618  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Synod  of  Dort; 
"  but  his  cendnct  there  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
satiafiKtion  to  the  Fries  landers  who  liad  delegated 
him,  for  he  waa  accused  on  hla  retam  of  having  ex- 
ceeded his  InBtructions."  His  moat  usefU  wA  was 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  Four  other  persons  were 
associated  with  Mm  in  the  task,  but  the  translation  of 
the  Old  TeAament  is  chiefly  his  work,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  taste,  fidelity,  and  parity  of  language.  It 
is  still  used  in  the  Dutcb  cbnrches.  He  died  Sept  11, 
1687,  at  Franeker,  In  the  oniversily  of  which  he  was 
profbwor  of  divinity. — ^Hoefer,  Biogntplui  Ginirale,  vl, 
87ft;  Chambers,  Emyclopadia,  s.  t. 

BogranllM,  an  Important  sect  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tary,  kindred  to  the  Massilians  (q.  v.),  or  perhaps  the 
same.  They  seem  to  have  represented  parts,  at  least, 
ottbe  Paulician  (q.  v.)  heresy.  Their  name  is  derived 
by  some  from  their  constant  use  of  tlie  prayer  "  Bog 
^t'/tu"  (Lord  have  mercy);  by  others  from  the  Slavic 
word  Bogomil  (Beloved  of  God).  Our  knowledge  of 
them  rests  chiefly  ou  the  Panoplia  of  Euthymins  Ztga- 
beniu,  published  by  Gieseler  (Gftttingen,  1852).  Issu- 
ing tnm  Thrace,  they  ol>tained  a  footing  in  tiie  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  and  in  some  dioceses  of 
Egypt  (Neale,  Eaitem  CAwvA,  B,  2W> 

Their  theological  sj-stem  was  a  modified  or  quad 
dnaliem ;  admitting,  indeed,  but  one  Supreme  princi- 
ple, the  good,  but  holding  that  ttie  Supreme  had  two 
sons,  Satanacl  and  Jesus.  Satanael,  the  first-bom, 
had  the  government  of  the  worM,  but,  becoming  in- 
to^cated  with  the  pride  of  power,  he  rebelled,  in  otAvt 
to  organize  a  kingdom  of  his  own,  and  maoy  celestiai 
spnits  joined  him.  Driven  from  heaven,  be  formed 
the  earth  from  preexisting  elemeuts,  and  also  created 
man.  The  human  Ktd,  however,  was  inspired  direct- 
ly by  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  Satanael  having  Bought  in 
vun  to  animate  the  works  wittiont  help  trim  the  Au- 
tlKV  of  all  Good.  Hie  ve^  exoelleneies  now  i^iparent 
in  mankind  inflamed  the  envy  of  Satanael.  He  se- 
duced Eve;  and  C^n,  their  godless  issue,  became  tlie 
root  and  representative  of  evil ;  while  Abel,  the  son 
of  Adam,  testified  to  the  better  principle  in  msn.  This 
principle,  however,  was  comparatively  inefScacious, 
owing  to  the  craft  of  the  T«mpter{  find  at  length  an 


act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  was  abeolntdj  needed 
for  the  reacne  and  redemptioa  of  tlie  httman  aoaL  7k' 
agent  whom  he  singled  oat  was  Christ  A  agiirit,  csD- 
ed  the  Son  of  God,  or  Logos,  and  identified  with  )Ii- 
chael  the  Archangel,  came  into  the  world,  pot  os  ibf 
semblance  of  a  body,  baffled  the  apostate  angels,  and. 
divesting  their  malignant  leader  of  all  snperimman  u- 
tribntes,  reduced  his  title  tmm  Satanacl  to  Satan,  and 
curtailed  bli  empire  in  the  world.  The  Savionr  wai 
then  taken  ap  to  heaven,  where,  after  occttpving  the 
chief  post  of  honor,  be  is,  at  ttie  ctoee  of  the  present 
dispensation,  to  be  reabsorbed  into  tlie  eosence  o«t  ef 
which  his  being  is  derived.  The  Holy  Spirit,  m  like 
manner,  is,  according  to  the  Bc^comiles,  an  emanatioo 
only,  deetined  to  revert  hereafter  to  the  aborigiiial 
source  of  life. 

The  autliors  of  tbie  scheme  had  many  posits  in  eon- 
mon  with  the  other  medinval  sects.  They  looked  oa 
all  the  Church  as  antl-Ohrudan,  and  as  rnbd  by  liO- 
en  angels,  arguing  that  no  others,  save  Ouar  own 
community,  were  genuine  "  dtixens  of  Christ"  Hh 
strong  repugnance  which  they  felt  to  every  thhig  that 
savored  of  Hosaism  urged  them  to  despise  the  ritnil 
system  of  the  Chorch :  foe  instance,  tbey  contended 
that  the  only  proper  baptism  is  a  baptism  of  tbe  S|Mt 
A  more  healthy  Ibeling  was  indeed  expressed  In  their 
hostility  to  image-worship  and  exaggerated  reverence 
of  the  sidnts,  though  even  there  the  oppoeitioo  rested 
m^ly  on  Docetic  views  of  Cluist  and  his  redemp- 
tion. These  opinions  had  been  widely  circntatod  in 
the  Eastern  empire  when  Alexius  Comnenos  caaaed 
inquiries  to  be  made  respeotinB  them,  and,  after  be 
had  singled  oat  a  nnmbw  of  the  influential  Bisbe- 
lievers,  doomed  them  to  imprisooment  for  life.  An 
aged  monk,  named  Basil  (q.  v.),  who  came  forward  ai 
the  leader  of  the  sect,  resisted  tlie  pentiaaions  ot  Alex- 
ias and  the  patriarch.  He  ultimately  perished  at  the 
stake  in  Constantinople  in  1119.  His  creed,  lioweva, 
still  survived,  and  found  adherents  in  all  qnarten. 
more  especially  in  minds  alive  to  the  corruptions  tt 
the  CboFcfa  and  mystic  in  their  texture.— Hardwick. 
CK.  Bin.  p.  802-805;  Neandw,  C%.  But.  iv,  fiU  sq.; 
Gieseler,  Ch.  BUU  per.  Ui,  div.  iii,  $  9S;  Gieselor,  Di 
Bogomilu  Ommtniatio ;  Engelhardt,  De  Origin  Btf^ 
milonm  (Erlang.  1828).    See  Cathabi. 

Bogue,  DATtD,  D.D.,  an  Independent  iwiwU*^  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lcndoii  Mis- 
sionary Societv,  was  bom  at  Halydown,  Berwickshire, 
March  1, 1760.'  He  was  sent  in  1762  to  the  Univanilv 
of  Edinbui:^  where  he  remained  nine  yeais,  and 
graduated  A.H.  In  1771.  Soon  after,  be  was  licaaied 
to  preach  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  be  was  ordanied 
at  Goeport  June  18, 1777,  He  remained  past«r  of  At 
Independent  congregation  in  that  place  for  fifty  yean, 
lo  1789  be  opened  a  theological  school  at  Go^pvt. 
wliich  was  afterward  adopted  as  the  training-s^ool 
for  missionaries  sent  out  hj  tlw  Londm  ICssiewiry 
Society.  Besides  Us  share  In  fbuDding  tbs  Loodea 
Missioaaiy  Society,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  origbutots 
of  the  "  Religkms  Tract  Sode^,"  sod  wrote  the  fint 
tract  pnblished  by  that  Institution.  He  died  at  Btif^ 
ton  Oct  26,  1825.  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Bennett,  a  ffutory  of  the  Duaenieri from  Uu  JtepobOiim 
0/1688  to  1808  (2d  ed.  Lond.  18S3,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Emi 
on  Oie  Disine  AMori^  of  He  .Yew  Tetttmeat  (Uni 
1802, 8vo) ;  DUroim»  on  Ike  J/iffe— imw  (S  vols.  1816). 
His  lAfe  was  written  b>*  Dr.  Bennett,  and  there  is  aUe 
a  fhU  memoir  in  Uorriaon,  Mimomary  Fatken,  p.lW- 
2U. 

Bolum  (Heb.  -,7^  a  flbflnft,-  Se|*.  SaM). 

a  Benbenlto  [see  Bex-Bohait],  in  whose  honor  a  stone 
was  erected  which  afterward  served  as  a  boundary- 
mark  on  the  fh>ntier  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Jwk 
XV,  6 ;  xviii,  17).  It  does  not  appear  firom  the  text 
whether  this  stone  was  a  sepulchrsl  monument,  or  »*' 
up  to  commemc^^A^  gj^s^^^^sP^ifonDcd  t? 
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is  Bohan  tn  the  conqneBt  of  Caiuuu  (comp.  1  Sain. '  ^rdaWto  (eonion^  callad  ArcMtneX  the  caw—inn 

i,  12;.  See  Stonb.  Bantiagiltinerar.  tot.  S* Script.  wUMout  tie  mM  Bgain  insiated  upoo.  Foreign  pro- 
144),  mentioning  Bafaurim,  sajs  that  near  to  it,  in  feasors  and  stodants,  who  had  been  accustomed  in  dielr 
.e  valley,  is  a  stone  called  Bo^m,  at  extraordioary  native  cotintty  to  the  Lord's  Supper  under  one  form, 
Ee,  and  shining  like  marble ;  bnt  tUs  wants  confirma-  promoted  this  innovation  in  Pn^ue.  Nevertbelese, 
on  (yet  comp.  Schwarz,  Pabff.  p.  94).  It'wss^tn-  inl890,  the  cmnrnttDion  under  both  forms  was  far  somo 
;«d  in  tiie  vejle;  of  Achor,  between  Betb-Arabah  and  time  allowed  at  Kuttenberg  by  Boni&oa  IX,  i»obably 
'ebir,  apparently  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  present  because  these  mountaineers  had  always  been  treated 
^ady  rtahr  mnning  into  tfae  Dead  Sea.    See  Tbibb.  with  much  ftvbaaxanee.    Undw  AndiUshm  Ernst, 

Btfludm  (or  BaHMX  Hai«i.  a  Ibnninner  of  the  "»*™»         ^^^J^^J"  ^^'^ 

Wait  War  ta  Geroany.  w».  bom  at  NlUasbanMn,  ^^J"*^  ""'^  T^'^     Romish  perversions 

rSISi.  about  the  mi^  of  the  fifteenth  e«ntiiry  "i     """^T*"^:.  ^  y<^»>  J^^^B*  ^  '"P^"- 

o                         a^welvrt  nrSmmmerTt  f      ^'J^*'  "^"^^^           "J  i^' 

rakea  ^  fidrs.    Awakened  by  the  pre^^hing  of  a  "-o-B  them  were  MiBca  (q.  v  )  and  Stwk- 


boeantopreach.    He  soon  gained  influence  among  *  t 

lie  1^  cL.ee  by  prew^hinr^iinst  the  vice,  of  ^"^-^ 

»  fi.  si^mw;^.  1  AfUBn  .manyyears.    Feantal  craeHus  were  peacosed  on  both 

sr»  6eA«  a«  ii8ronw*<«.  i,  8W  sq-  L^,^    The  palnfal  division  of  the  Reformen.  into  Ca- 

Bofaemia  {Boimmm,  Bouimum,  Boemia ;  Genn.  I  Uxtbies  (q.  v.)  and  Taborites  (q.  v.)  gave  great  advan- 
BMnien,  BdKam),  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  in  the  Aus-  tage  to  the  pi^ial  party.  In  1482  the  pope  convoked  a 
trian  dominions,  bounded  on  tfae  north  by  Uisoia  and  Iconndl  at  Basle,  whldi  was  attended  by  800  Bohemian 
Lnaatia,  east  by  Sileda  and  Htomvia,  south  by  Aus-  delegates.  An  acoommodatton  was  made  by  granting 
tiia,  and  west  hy  Bavaria.  Two  thiids  of  tfae  Inhab-  the  cup  (ammmio  tub  vtraqtm),  and  the  Calixtine  Ko- 
Itants  are  Sdavooiana,  and  call  themselves  Czechs ;  kyzan  was  made  archbubop  of  Prague.  This  airange- 
the  remidnder  are  chiefly  Germans.  Aa  early  as  846,  jment  aatlified  ttw  Bomanldng  CillxtiDes,  or  Vim- 
many  Bohemians  bad  embraced  Christianity  tbroof^  'qmitt,  as  they  were  called,  but  not  the  Taborites^  who 
the  medium  of  the  Germans  and  Romans,  in  coDse-  were,  in  the  midn,  thorou^i  Protestanta.  They  con- 
quence  of  tfaewaraof  the  German  king  Lewis.  In  871,  'tinned  unmoved  by  a^^nments  or  tlireata,  by  flatteries 
L>uke  Borzivoy,  upon  a  viut  to  Swotoplnk,  governor  sufferings,  and,  having  gradually  remodelled  their 
of  the  Moravians,  became  acquainted  wiUi  the  Chris-  jecclesiastlcal  discipline,  became  known  by  the  name 
tlan  reli^on,  and  he,  his  wife  LudmHa,  and  their  at-  {of  the  Bohbuiak  Brethbett.  The  pecuUarities  of 
tendanta,  received  bqrtism,  probably  at  OlmQtz.  On  tb^  religious  belief  are  exhibited  In  their  Confesdon 
that  occaaiott  he  became  acquafaited  wHh  Methodius,  of  Faith  (A.D.  1504),  especially  their  opinion  as  to  the 
a  monk  and  punter,  who  h^  been  sent  In  862  from  Lord's  Supper.  They  rejected  the  idea  of  transubstan- 
CoQBtantinople  to  Moravia  as  miaaionary,  with  his  tlatlon,  and  admitted  only  a  mystical  spiritual  pcesence 
brother  monk  Cyrillus,  who  Invented  the  Sclavonic  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  On  all  points  they  profBsa- 
alpbabet.  Methodius  accompanied  the  Bohemian  duke  ed  to  take  the  Scriptures  a&the  ground  of  their  doc- 
to  Ilia  own  country,  where  many  were  converted  and  'trinea ;  and  for  thia,  but  more  especially  for  the  con- 
several  churches  built.  The  gond  work  which  B«ni- 1  atitQdon  and  discipline  of  their  churches,  they  received 
Drabomira,  Ae  heaflten  wife  <tf  Ua'tbe  approbation  of  tiie  lefonners  of  the  IGth  century. 


voy  had,b^un, 

eon  Wratislaw,  sought  afterward  to  dealroy.  Lnd- 
mila,  Borzivoy's  widow,  and  her  grandson,  Duke  Wen- 
zel,  fell  vicdma  to  her  ftiiy.    It  was  not  till  tlie  reign 


approba^n  of  tiie  reformers  of  the  IGth  centnry. 
They  distributed  their  members  into  three  classes,  the 
beginners,  the  profldents,  and  the  perfect.  To  carry 
on  their  system  they  had  a  multitude  of  clergy  of  dif- 


of  Boleslar  the  Koue  (967-999)  tliat  ChriatUnlty  ob-  f^rent  degrees,  as  bbfaope,  seniors  and  conseniors,  prcs- 


tained  security  and  peace  In  Bohemia. 

In  868  ft  diBdnct  Ushi^rie  was  formed  at  Pmgne  for 
Bohenda,  whlcb  until  that  period  bad  been  subject  to 
the  Bishop  of  Regensbnrg ;  and  Hatto,  archbishop  of 
Ml^mwe,  consecrated  the  Saxon  Dethmar  bishop  of 
Bohemia.    Then  the  pope  required  (though  the  Cbrift- 


byters  or  preachers,  deacons,  sedilcs,  and  acolytes, 
among  whom  the  management  of  the  civil,  moral,  and 
ecclesiastical  affolra  was  Judidously  distributed.  Their 
first  bishop  received  his  odinatioD  from  a  Waldenalan 
bishop,  thou^  their  churehea  held  no  communion 
with  the  Waldenses  in  Bohemia.   They  numbered  200 


tianity  brought  in  by  Methodius  was  properly  derived  j  churdies  in  Bohemia.  Persecution  raged  against  them 
from  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  ScUvonlan  liturgy  •  ^ven  up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  thou- 
bad  been  introduced  In  several  places)  that  every  thing  jiands  of  the  best  citizens  of  Bohemia  were  driven  hito 
should  be  arranged  in  confoiinlty  witii  the  Romish :  Poland  and  Prussia.  They  anbeequently  otitained  tol- 
ritnaL  The  nse  of  the  Latin  language  in  divine  aeiw  I  ot,itiim,  and  entered  Into  a^eement  with  the  Pdl^ 
vtoe,theceliba<7oftbe  priests,  and  the  Lord*!  8un>er  •  .     .  ™ 

witboat  the  cup,  wen  especially  enforced.  But  the 
Boheiniana  made  great  resistance,  and  in  977  the  Bo- 
baaita  ddegatee  obtained  a  temporary  permission  for 
the  nse  of  the  liturgy  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  Bat 
it  was  soon  afterward  resolved  at  Borne  that  the  vul- 
gar tongue  ahmild  be  expelled  from  the  cbnrchee.  An 
<ndar  to  that  efifect  by  Pope  Gregory  "VII,  1079,  asserts 
tiiat  "it  is  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  that  divine 
wnship  should  be  held  in  a  private  langnage,>thongh 
all  do  not  understsnd  it ;  for,  were  the  singing  general 
and  hmd,  the  language  might  easily  fall  into  contempt 
and  disgust."  Kevertheless,  both  litur^es  continued 
in  use  up  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
In  1363,  under  the  aichbiabop  <tf  Prague,  Ernst  da 


Lntberana  and  Calvinisflc  churches.  Those  who  as- 
mained  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  recovered  a  certain 
degree  of  Uber^  under  Maximilian  11,  and  had  tbelr 
principal  residence  at  Pnlneck,  in  Moravia,  and  hence 
have  (men  called  Moravian  Brethren.  See  Moba- 
viAifs.  Though  the  Old  Bohemian  Brethren  must  be 
regarded  aa  now  extinct,  this  society  deserves  ever  to 
be  bad  in  remombrance  as  one  of  tiie  principal  guar- 
diana  of  Cbrisdaa  truth  and  ple^  in  times  jBrt  emei|^ 
ing  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  as  the 
parent  of  the  United  Brethren.  Theb  Catechism  baa 
been  republished  by  Dr.  T<»1  Zetschwitz  (_Die  CatB' 
cUimen  der  WaldeMer  u.  BShmitdimBriider,  Erlaugen, 
1868).  The  Jeeuits,  supported  by  Ferdinand  [I,  car- 
ried tfarongh  the  "oonoteT-^f^lc^Dm^UH^^] 
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effectoaUr  in  the  17tb  emtarj.   ProtMUndnii  wu 

crashed  at  tbe  expense  of  civiliution.  There  wu  no 
legal  tolermtion  for  it  until  the  pbiloe4^>bic«t  emperor 
Joseph  II  iaaaed  his  "Edict  of  Toleration,"  Oct  18, 
1781  (Peecheck,  it,  835).  ProtesUnt  congregatioiu, 
both  Lnthenm  mi  BeftvuMd,  eooo  ■prang  np. 

Tbe  Romm  CAvraA  Is  now  my  powerftal  in  Bohe- 
mia. Iti  hiefarebjr  Indades  om  archbitbop  (Prague), 
three  iHshopa  (Leitmeritz,  KOnlgBnts,  and  Bndwei*), 
a  titiil«r  bis  bop,  and  twelve  prelates  <rf  the  rkb  orders 
of  KniffhU  <^  At  Crctt  and  PrtmoMlralmia.  Ther^n- 
lar  clergy  have  7fi  monasteries  and  6  convnits  of  nnna. 
Tbe  ProUttaiUt  are  found  chiefly  In  north -lantern  Bo- 
hemia ;  tbey  number  from  76,000  to  100,000,  of  whom 
37  chnrches  follow  the  Refonned  conftsaioo,  and  17 
tba  Lntberu;  and  there  u«  peibaps  7000  to  10,000 
3f  ennonkM  and  smaller  secta.  See  Pescheek,  Be/or- 
wuabm  m  Bakemia  (tranil.  Loud.  18U,  8  Toli.  8vo); 
Hardwick,  Ch.  BiM.,  MiddU  Age^  p.  124.   8e«  Aos- 

TBIA. 

Bohemian  Bretbxon.   See  Bobbmu. 
Bbhler,  Pkteh.   See  Boehleb. 

Boies,  Artbhas,  a  Congrefrational  minister,  was 

bom  at  Blandferd,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1792,  and  graduated 
at  Williams  College  1816.  In  1819  he  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  In  1821  be  accepted  a 
call  from  Ctiarleston ;  on  account  of  111  bealtb,  be  re- 
signed 1828.  In  1824  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
chtncb  Ib  South  Hadky,  Haaa.  In  1834  he  went  to 
Boston  as  pastor  of  Pine  Street  dmrch,  which  portion 
be  resigned  in  1840,  and  in  1841  removed  to  New  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  nntU  his  death,  Sept  26, 1844. 
He  pabliahed  a  Tkankt^mg  Sermon,  Characterutia  of 
the  Timet  (1828),  and  an  Addras  btfort  the  Society  of 
Inqidry  tn  AmKertt  College  (1884). — Spragoe,  Atmah, 
ii,  664. 

Boll  O'^nti,  sfecAw',  rendered  "  botcb"  in  Dent 
xxviii,  27,  36),  a  bnmlng  sore  or  inflamed  ulcer  of  an 
aggravated  description,  either  local  (as  in  the  case  of 
Heze^iah,  2  Kings  zx,  7 ;  Is^.  xxxviii,  21),  or  cover- 
ing an  extensive  surfiice  (as  in  tbe  case  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Exod.  ix,  9, 10, 11:  Dent  xxviii,  37,  86).  See 
Blaihs.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  ulcerated  spoCa  in- 
dicative of  leprosy  (Lev.  ziii,  18, 19,  20, 28),  and  is  the 
term  used  to  designate  the  disease  of  Job  (Job  ii,  7), 
[xobably  the  eltjAantitmi,  or  black  kproty.   See  Lef- 

HOST. 

Bois,  da    See  Ddbois. 

Bolingbroka.    See  Diibh  and  IirFiDKLmr. 

Bolivia,  a  repnhUc  of  Soath  America.  Its  area 
is  about  860,000  sqnan  miles.  Popnlatkn  in  1866, 
1,447,000,  exclosivo  ot  aboat  700,000  Indfama.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Chorch  is  recognised  as  tbe  atate 
church,  yet  other  denominations  are  bderated.  The 
convents  have  the  right  of  receiving  novices  only  on 
condition  that  they  are  at  any  time  at  liberty  to  leave 
again  tbe  monastic  life.  Tbe  chamber  of  •enatocs  «x< 
erdses  the  ri^t  of  aiqierintaiding  tihe  eocledastical 
aflblrs.  At  Ae  head  of  the  Chorch  {« the  aiefalnebop 
of  Charcas,  who  resides  at  Chnqnisaca,  and  three  bish- 
ops, at  Santa  Cniz  de  la  Sierra,  La  Paz,  and  Cocbam- 
ba.  There  is  a  universi^  at  Chnquisaca,  besides  sev- 
eral colleges.  A  Urge  majority  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion are  of  Indian  descent,  and  still  show  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  Jeaidta,  who  mie  expelled  from  tbdr 
missloDS  Uafch  S7, 1767.  In  tlie  eastern  plains  sev- 
eral tribes  still  live  tcnethw  In  the  mission b.  There 
were  in  1880,  animig  w»  Cbiqniloa,  ten  missions,  with 
16,316  inhabitants;  among  the  Uojos,  tiditeen,  with 
23,951  inhabitants.    See  Ambbica. 

BoUand  or  BoIIandoB,  John,  bom  in  Brabant 
in  1696,  and  entered  the  Socie^  of  Jesus  in  1612.  He 
was  cboaen  bis  fraternity  to  carry  into  effect  Ross- 
w^e's  plan  of  the  Acta  ^ctoram,  or  Lives  of  the 
Si^ta.   See  Acta  Sabctoxdii.  He  died  in  1666. 


I  A  menudr  i^hlsUftls  prefindtpdie  fint  vtHtmt  of 
the  ^  cfci  Sanctonm  for  March. 

Bollandiats,  a  society  of  Jeanita  at  Antwerp,  is  i 
called  as  the  oontinnators  of  tbe  Aela  Smelanm  afta  I 
the  death  of  Bolland.   Fima  166S  to  1782,  tw9nty-4vii 
edit<ws  in  aacoeeshm  wve  engaged,  and  published  om 
hundred  and  sevenly-thne  volnmea.    These  were  all 
Jesnits;  andafter  the  snppresdon  of  that  order,  canons 
regular,  Benedictines,  and  others  devoted  themselTcs 
to  the  coo  tin  nation  ot  this  work.    The  renewal  of  it 
was  undertaken  In  1888  by  several  Jeanita  at  Bns- 
seb.   Some  Idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  Ais  worit,  itSl 
In  progress,  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  fact  that  the 
lives  of  more  than  two  thousand  saints  remain  to  oam- 
plete  the  year,  and  more  than  fi^  additional  voIbbh  : 
in  folio  must  be  published  before  the  ooaaflatiDn  of  tbe 
work.   See  Acta  Sasctobpx. 

Boiled  (l>i73ft,  gibol',  tbe  aJgx  or  con^  of  flow- 
ers), a  participial  adjective  from  the  old  word  ball,  mg- 
niiying  jiocf  or  capeule;  applied  to  the  lilraeiiiiin  of  flax 
(q.  v.)  in  Exod.  ix,  8L  ! 

BoIboo,  Jebohb,  a  French  CamMlite  monk  ot  Ae 
16th  centuiy,  who  a|qwars  to  have  embraced  the  re> 
flwniad  opinions,  and  fled  from  Paris  to  Furam,  where 
he  was  almoner  to  the  dncbesa.   Vnm  tiience  he  weat 
to  Lyons  and  Geneva,  avowed  himselfa  Protestant,  sod  , 
began  to  practise  as  a  physician.    In  1651  be  declaim-  ! 
ed  against  predestination  In  a  pnbllo  assembly.    Bolsee  i 
was  imprisoned,  convicted  of  sedition  and  PelagianinL 
and  banished  (Dec.  28, 1561).    He  returned  to  France 
and  again  embraced  Romanism.    In  1577  he  pnblieb- 
ed  Hittmn  de  la  VU,  Mcatrt,  etc,  de  Jean  Catvtm,  a  vie-  i 
lently  abusive  book,  which  be  followed  with  ■  slander-  I 
ons  Life  of  Beta  In  1682.    He  died  about  I5B6.— Vos- 
heim,  Ch.  Bitl.  Hi,  196 ;  Haag,  La  Pramee  PnOe^imU, 
U,  860. 

Bolster  (niOM'^Q,  meraoAalk',  something  at  At 
head)  occurs  Gen.  xxviii,  11, 18,  where  it  is  rendered  ; 
"pillows;"  1  Sam.  xix,18, 16;  xxvi,  7, 11, 16,  a  pillow. 
These  were  stnfied  with  wool  or  some  soft  snbetanee 
(Ezek.  xiii,  18, 21) ;  the  poorer  classes,  instead  of  tfaese. 
madeuaeof  akfaia.  The  **pUlow  of  goals' hair  iiir  Us 
bolster,"  pUced  by  Michal  (1  Saai.  xlx,  18),  seas  to 
convey  the  impression  that  in  thoee  remote  timea  it  wai 
not  osoal  for  any  bat  sick  persons  to  nae  Iwiat^m  or  fal- 
lows to  support  tbe  head  when  In  bed ;  and  thM,  acctrd- 
ingty,  Michal  put  one  stuffed  with  goats'  hair  onderthr 
head  of  tbe  Terapbim,  to  confirm  tbe  notion  slw  wtdied 
to  convey  that  David  there  alck.  She  would  then 
cover  the  head  and  boletor  with  a  cloth,  it  bung  osaal 
in  tbe  East  for  people  to  cover  tbdr  heads  while  in  bed. 
Tbe  Septoagint  and  Joee|Aaa  make  oat  that  it  was  a 
goat's  liver,  the  use  of  which,  as  explained  by  the  latter 
\a  nJ.  vi,  11, 4),  was,  that  the  liver  of  a  goat  had  the  prq> 
erty  of  motion  some  time  after  being  taken  from  the  an- 
imal, and  therefore  gave  a  motion  to  tin  bed-dothes. 
whidi  was  neoeasaiy  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  Uvisg 
person  lay  tn  the  bed.  The  Ta^gnm  ai^  thatitww 
a  goat-skin  bottle;  if  so,  it  was  moat  IQnlj  iaflated 
with  air.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that  the  term  ren- 
dered "bolster"  is  merely  an  adverbial  phrase,  and 
should  be  rendered  literally  in  all  casaa,  as  it  actaaDv 
is  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  7-16.    See  Bkd. 

Bolton,  Robert,  a  Puritan  drrine,  was  bcm  ta 
1672,  and  died  in  1631.  He  was  especially  fimoos  ai 
a  reliever  of  afflicted  consciences.  He  piofcsseJ  m 
his  death-bed  that  he  never  in  his  sermons  tangU  any 
thbig  but  what  he  had  firat  sought  to  work  on  Ui  awn 
heart  He  is  the  author  of  A  Diacome  on  ffaffom 
(Lond.1611,  4to;  6  editions  during  the  antbor'!  Ofr- 
time);  iHttrueiiorurtlaHTe  toqfflitiedOom»aeiKn(ltSL 
4to);  ^r/jwtoiTtfflujki/toii  (Oxford,  1681, 8vo):  Ottht 
four  la$t  7Mv  (London,  1638,  4to);  Iktxmt  Prayn 
(1638,  8td).  — Middkton,  ^fO^tSeal  Siegnfif,  nL 
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BOMBAY 

Bombay,  the  capital  of  a  British  pmidenc^  in  In- 
%  of  the  ssme  name,  had  in  1845  a  popalirtion  of 
5,000  mals,  of  which  two  thirds  mre  Hindoos,  20,000 
irseea,  and  the  rest  Hnssabnans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
uis.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bialiop  of  die  Church  of  £ng- 
od,  whoee  diocese  comprisM  in  1659  68  dtsrgjmaa, 
clnding  on  archdeacon.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a  Ro- 
an CatboUc  bishop.— CiETgy  Litt  for  1860  (Lond. 
160,  8to).   See  Imdia. 

Bona,  John,  a  distingoisbed  writer,  and  cardinal  of 
le  Romish  Church,  was  born  at  Hondovi,  in  Pied- 

ont,  Oct.  10, 1609.  Having  distingnished  hhnself  in 
is  studies,  he  entered,  in  1625,  the  (Htler  of  the  Fenil- 
ms,  and  in  1651  he  was  made  general  of  his  congre- 
ation.  Pope  Alexander  Til  employed  him  in  many 
-ajS}  and  made  him  Conealtor  of  the  Congregation  of 
le  Index,  QoaUflcatwofthe  Holy  Office;  and  in  1669 
:iement  IX  made  him  eardinal.  He  ^ed  at  Rome 
>ct.  27,  1674,  after  he  had  made  a  revMon  of  all  his 
rorks,  the  chief  of  which  are — 1.  De  Dmna  Pialmodia, 
ruffue  cauiii,  nti/tteriis,  et  ^acipUttd,  which  treats  of  all 
latters  relating  to  the  hol^  office  (Rome  and  Paris, 
668, 4to)  z—i.  Mawdudio  ad  ccebm :— S.  Via  eompatdii 
d  Dam : — 4.  Traetattu  atutiau  de  Acrtlione  i^ptntu- 
m: — b.  De SaeriJifdoMuaa! — 6.  Amb^^tmofceticunt.* 
—7.  De prim^pnt ^Ub  drutiaiut: — 8.  De  rebuZJtwr- 
iaa^  cmtaining  all  information  concerning  the  rites, 
irayers,  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass  (Rome,  1671,  fol. ; 
*ari»,  1672,  4to) ;  it  was  afterward  revised  and  ang> 
aetited  by  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of  fermented  bread 
it  the  mass.  All  his  woriw  (except  his  poems  and  let- 
era)  have  been  collected  In  8  rob.  8vo.  The  best  edi> 
ion  of  Ua  woriM  la  tiiat^Sala (Turin,  1747-58, 4  vols. 

B<uiald,  Loun  Oabbibi.  Ambbobb,  VIcomte  de, 
■ne  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  ultnupapal  party  In 
he  Roman  Church  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  waabcni 
n  1760  at  Monna.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
.-ieTolntion,  he  showed  himself  at  first  attached  to  the 
-erolntMHiaiy  ideas,  but  soon  (1791)  became  one  of  their 
nost  ardent  oi^mnents.  He  tfanafore  emigrated  ftvm 
Franco  in  X791,  but  retomed  under  the  reign  of  Napo- 
«0D,  who,  in  1808,  made  him  eoundlkr  at  die  Univor- 
lity.  After  the  restoration  of  tbe  Bourbons,  he  was  for 
tome  time  tbe  leader  of  the  ultramontane  par^  in  the 
ii^hamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  made,  in  1828,  a  peer 
>f  France ;  In  1830,  after  the  revolntion  of  July,  be  re- 
:Jred  from  political  life,  and  died  at  bis  cosUe  in  Mon- 
na in  1840.  Among  Us  works,  tbe  following  are  prized 
by  his  adherents  as  the  most  important :  1.  ThkrU  du 
poitvoir  potilique  tt  reUffieux  (Paris,  1796,  8  toIs.)  :— 
2.  Ligidatitm  primitm  (Paris,  1802,  8  V(^):— 8.  Be- 
^r^ei  phibiophiqvet  $ar  ktprtmert  tibfeU  de  eomuOM- 
vmca  morakt  (Paris,  1808,  2  vols.). 

*  Bona  Ventura,  St.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
scholastic  divines  of  the  thirteenth  century,  called  also 
"  tMe  Seraphic  Doctor,"  was  bom  at  Bagnarea,  Tnscany, 
in  1221.  His  fiunily  name  was  Gtoranni  fidanza. 
In  1348  he  entered  die  Franciscan  order,  and  studied 
at  Paris  under  Alexander  de  Hales:  afterward  he 
tanght  dfrlnl^  in  the  aanw  nnlTeni^,  and  to(A  his 
doctor's  degree,  together  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
1255.  In  die  following  year,  npon  the  death  of  John 
of  Parma,  be  was  elected  general  of  hia  order,  where- 
upon be  labored  to  reform  its  decayed  discIpUne,  and 
defended  it  warmly  against  the  attacks  of  Giraldus  of 
Abbeville  and  William  de  St  Amour,  At  a  general 
chapter  of  the  order,  held  at  Hea,  he  directed  die  Mi- 
norttes  every  where  to  exhort  the  people,  in  their  Ber> 
mone,  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  and  worship  her  when 
they  lieard  the  sound  of  the  bell  after  compline.  He 
also  first  introduced  the  establishment  of  religious  con- 
frmtemities,  or  sodalities  of  laymen,  which  he  set  on 
foot  at  Rome  in  1270.  In  1272  he  bad  the  singolar 
[oiTilege  conferred  upon  him  of  nominating  to  the 
popedom,  the  cardinals  being  unable  to  come  to  any 


conclusion  among  themselves,  and  onanlmonsly  igiee 
ing  to  leave  the  matter  In  the  hands  of  Bonarentniu, 
who  named  Theodore,  archdeacon  of  Uege,  known  as 
Pope  Gregory  X.  This  pope,  in  gratitude,  made  him 
cardinal-bislwp  of  Albano  in  1274.  He  attended  tbe 
first  seesMHia  of  tbe  Council  of  Lyons,  but  died  before 
its  omclnsloa,  Jn^  Ifidi,  1S74.  He  was  canonixed  by 
Pope  Shctns  IV  fn  1482.  In  philosophy,  aa  well  as 
theology,  he  was  pr»«minent  In  hia  time.  His  special 
aim  was  to  reconcile  Aristode  with  tbe  Alexandrians. 
"  In  Ills  commentary  on  Lombardus  he  contracts  the 
sphere  of  8peculati<m,  and  studies  to  employ  the  prin- 
dplee  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  not  so  much  for 
the  satiafiKtion  of  a  minute  and  idle  curiosity,  aa  for 
tbe  resolution  of  important  questions,  and  to  reconcile 
oppodte  (qplniona,  aqwdaUy  in  the  luqiMtant  inquiries 
respecting  In^vldn^lon  and  free-wfll.  Occaaimially 
be  rests  Us  arguments  rather  on  tbe  practical  destina- 
tion of  man  than  on  theoretical  notions — for  instance, 
respecting  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  immortally  of  tbe  soul. 
Tbe  Supreme  Good  he  afflnos  to  be  nnlon  with  the  De- 
itf,  by  which  alone  mankind  can  attain  a  perception 
of  troth,  and  tbe  enjoymeot  of  tnppliKSs.  This  leads 
him  to  ascribe  all  kiuwledge  to  Ulnminatkm  from  on 
hi^  (JUdae&o  aeliomtm  ad  7%eologiam'),  which  be  distin- 
guishes Into  four  species — exterior,  inferior,  interior, 
and  superior.  He  defines  also  ax  degrees  whereby 
man  may  approximate  tlie  Deity,  and  refers  to  these 
six  aa  many  distinct  faculties  of  tJie  soul — an  ingenious 
idea,  and  copiously  detailed,  but  in  a  great  depM  ar^ 
tdtraiy  and  forced  (Jtinermim  mcHtudS^Dmni).  find- 
ing speculation  insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  he  alMndooed  himself  with  all  his  heart 
to  Mysticism.  "In  the  scholastic  theology,  Bona- 
ventura  ranks  after  Thomas  Aqoinas  in  point  of  fertil- 
\tj  and  (rf  speculative  acuteness ;  while,  aa  a  mystic, 
be  lacks  tbe  independence  of  the  school  of  St.  Victor. 
His  chaiact^stic  merits  are  bis  ample  comprehen- 
siveness, both  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  his  imagin- 
ative power,  which,  however,  waa  always  united  with 
strict  lo^cal  facuiy.  According  to  his  scholastic 
principle,  he  set  out  with  the  purpose  to  bring  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge  within  die  sphere  of  theol- 
ogy (De  reductione  ortium  in  theologlam)"  (Herzog, 
jReal-£neyklcpadie,  ii,  291).  The  worst  feature  of  Bo- 
naventnra's  influenoa  was  the  Impulse  he  gare  to  Mari- 
datry  (EUlott,  D^  qfSonamm,  bk.  iViMsh.  It,  p.  768, 
Lond.  ed.  8vo).  The  beautifhl  hymn,  Secordart  aancta 
crwrw,  was  written  by  him ;  it  Is  given,  with  a  trans- 
lation, by  the  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  in  the  Mereenburg 
Sevieto,  1868,  p.  480.  Among  his  other  works  on  sys- 
tematic theolc^,  the  Breviloqmtm  and  Centiloqttitim 
are  the  most  important  The  f Miner  is  called  bf 
Baomgarten-Cruslus  the  best  manual  of  systematic 
theology  produced  In  die  Middle  Ages.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  it  is  by  Hefele  (Tab.  1845).  He  also  wrote 
many  mystico-practical  treatises,  e.  g.  De  tepttm  ilitm. 
(ettrrdittiii:  —  SUmulm  Amorit:  —  Ineaidtum  Amorii, 
etc.  Neander  declares  that  "  his  great  mind  grasped 
the  whole  compass  of  human  knowledge  as  it  existed 
in  his  time."  His  writings  are  collected  under  the 
title  Opaeot  SkcH  V,  PotU.  Max,,jutni  emendata,  etc 
(Roma,  1688-96, 8  vols.  fol. ;  also  Tenioe,  1751, 18  vols. 
4to).  Contents,  vol.  i :  Prindpam  S,  ScriptUTfB ;  Expo- 
titio  tea  Sermoaet  88  m  naca»mertm ;  Eapimtio  in  JW- 
ten'um,  in  EedaioBlm,  in  8apienti<m  et  in  T&renot  Bi- 
eremitB.  Tol.  ii :  Exjx>»itio  in  capui  e>  8.  MtUlhai,  et 
m  Evang.  8.  Luoa;  Pm^Ua  m  Eam^.  8.  JoAoww  et 
Colkaitmet  in  enadem.  Vol.  Ul :  BermoHee  ds  7>Mpore 
et  de  SmeA.  Vols.  It,  vt  Commentaria  m  ts  Stn> 
Senientianm  PetnLoaAardi.  Vol.  vi  contains  parts  1 
and  2  of  the  Opuevia,  viz. :  De  reduOime  arfjn 
ad  AeologiaM (2.)  Breviloqtdim ;  (8.)  CentUoqttitm ; 
(4.)Pharetra;  ibJ)Declm-atiotenninortmtieologia;  (6.) 
Prmeipium  con^MW^KWina  m  librv  8eatetUianm ;  (7.)  » 
^1  Senientianm  caraaM  digetUf  (8.)  De  in  mrMiftw 
cardinaSbus;  (9.)  De  m  ig^; Ja  ^f^^Sl^gfe 
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mariU  peecatontm;  (11.)  D«  remartdiom  ad  gratiam;]  nwdidnc  «t  tlw  Uidrari^  of  PeBD^mtia,  he  n- 

(12.)  Diata  SaboU;  (13.)  De  Ecdenastim  Bimtrdtta.\  Conwd  to  B*ltimor«  to  pnctiae  medlciDe, 
il.)SoUloqidiM:  (2.)lMmedUatiomevita  D.Jf.J.C.;  '' 
(8.)  Libdtus  medkaliomim ;  (4.)  De  mi  jfraMut  amUm- 
pia^omm;  (6.)  £h  v /ettivitatilmi  jumi  Jent;  (6.)  00- 
eitm  4k  JHmiome  Domimoa ;  (7.)De  8.Cruee,ia¥daiio; 
(^)Ligmm9Um;  ^Mxbmi  lav£bmi B. Maria ; 
(10.)  De  Conma  B.  Maria;  (II.)  De  compamiom  mw- 
dem;  (IS.)  PUftmufa  pamiom  Domtni  OfUOaptr  m  Ao- 
n»;  (18.)  De  «ji  vevMf  Z>MMjM  in  Chwe;  (14.)  PtdUv- 
Wm  A.  Jforw  DKirw;  (16.)  Id.  adNM;  (16.)  /■»  8d,u. 
ta^amm  ang^icam;  (17.)  /*  "  Sahie  Seffina."  Vol. 
vB  contRins  part  8  of  th«  ClptMCiiZa,  ris. :  (1.)  i>e  tM(»- 
tutime  witrn  Ckritiiaita;  (2.)       r^/imiae  OMMia;  (8.) 

OMtMt;  (4.)  Db  ttpraeq>H$;  (6.)  Z)e  gratbut 
nrhOim;  (fi.}  JUmerarittm  wientii  ad  Dmm ;  (7.)Doni 
itimribtu  aterwitalSi;  (8.)  ^twnJw  Z>mm  tmontf  (9.^ 
4m  McnidiM  amorit;  (10.)  i4M(itor»< 
w ,-  (11.)  ExertMontm  .S^KntNafim  KM/itf ;  (12.)  /W- 
cwMZanw ,  (18.)  F^pittoia  xrw  memoreMa  compUcUnt ; 
(14.)  Confutitmak;  (16.)  A)  nitioM  conJUendi;  (16.) 
i>e  ^mriCnte  eowcwntKB ;  (17.)  De  pn^araiimt  Bacerdo- 
tU  ad  Miuam;  (18.)  A^MMOfo  Mimas  (19.)  Demdk 
Ckenbimiipi.'iDt^a^SerapUm.  ToL  tUI contains 
the  CipKfeiifanlatlngtomonadiilm, Tis.:  (l.)7]««r^ 
ficstbAr^THWinwi;  (S.) iS^pawfam dbe^p^uw ;  (a.)7z 
poBou  Ifoeitiontm;  (4.)  /ti  ra^vZom  nonftonm;  (6.)  /)e 
proeam  rdigionii;  (6.)  ^  coii(«Mp(ii  acwMb';  (7.)  />« 
re/imiKirioM Maili* ,-  (6,)^fpAaifAm6oiNffloiudl*;  (9.) 
De perfhetiom  vita;  (10.)  Dedaratio  rrguUe  nuHonm; 
(11.)  Cuva  «lM(fesi  regular;  (12.)  Quore  fralbra  nuno- 
Kit  /mx&enf ;  (18.)  /)e  paaperitOe  CkritU;  (14.)  Qiimf 
CAruAu  et  ApiHtoU  midU  pedibu*  imctdebeaU ;  (16.) 
Apologia  eocuigdioapaiqtertatit;  (16.)  CWra  ealmwi- 
atoremregida  fymciacama;  (V!.)  Apolog.ineoB^Ord. 
J/m.  (ufretvanfttr;  (18.)  />s  nonyVv^wntaMdif  Qxaffton- 
t£ti>;  (19.)  CaOai.  UM.  ad  Frat.  ToloieOn  (doabtf ul) ; 
(20.)  De  rf/omumdit  FrOrOnai  (21.)  Con^aAm  Ouo. 

;  (22.)  De  emmHa,  jmnnbUitalt,  et  iwweiwirBte  Pbi  ; 
(28.)  De  n^^liea  Oeetegia.  Hia  life  wu  vritten  by 
Fessler  (Berl.  1807).— Neander,  Ch.  ITut.  iv,  421 ;  Hos- 
belin,  Ck.  Hi$t.  i,  866,  865;  K«uider,  Hitt.  ofDogmtu, 
p.  641,  577  et  &]. ;  Cave,  Bigk  Lk.  anno  1266 ;  Dapin, 
J{iA  Ecd.  vol.  xl,  di.  iv;  Tcnnflmuin,  Mamat.  Hitt. 
PhU.  §  266 ;  UndHk,  Ecelei.  Diet.  11, 819 ;  HoUenbeig, 
Awfim  SH  Btmarmtura  (Berlin,  1862,  8vo). 

Bond  itar^,  or         ittar',  s  moral  obSga- 

tiomt  ^«r;i^,apb7ricilni«uuornstnjnt)iaii8«dfor 
an  obligation  of  any  kind  In  Nambera  xxx,  2,  4, 12 
[nee  Vow] ;  metapborically,  the  word  signifies  oppr«»> 
f'lOD,  captivity,  aflUction  (Paa.  cxvi,  16;  Phil,  i,  7), 
See  Capttvitt.  The  inflnences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  called  the  bond  of  peace  (Ephes.  iv,  8).  Charity 
or  Christian  lov«  is  called  the  Imnd  of  perfectness,  be- 
cause it  compktee  the  Christian  character  (Col.  iii,  14). 
Bonds  an  aleo  liandB  or  chains  worn  by  prisoners 
(Acts  XX,  »;  XXV,  U)  bonnd  or  rotnected  to  slavery 
(1  Cor.  xll,  18;  Bev.  Ti,  15).   Sm  Pusom. 

Bond,  John  Wesley,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  In  Baltimore,  Dec.  11,  17S4,  enter- 
ed the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chorch  in  1810,  and  was  appointed  successively  to 
Calvut,  Fair&x,  and  Great  Falls  Circuits,  after  which 
lie  travelled  as  companion  to  the  venerable  Bishop  As> 
bniy  until  the  death  of  the  Utter.  In  1816  he  tna  ap- 
pointed to  Severn  Cirenit,  and  In  1817  to  Harford. 
Here  be  contracted  tiio  fever  of  which  lie  died,  Jan. 
22, 1819.  Mr.  Bond  vras  a  man  of  clear  understand- 
ing and  sound  judgment,  and  diligent  in  all  the  duties 
of  his  Christian  and  ministerial  profession. — Miwta 
of  CoHfemeet,  i,  824. 

Bond,  Thomas  Emerson,  M.D.,  distingoished 
as  physidan,  edftor,  and  preacher,  was  bora  in  Balti- 
more bi  Febrnary,  1782.  His  parents  removed  to 
Bncklngham  connty,  Vs.,  and  his  cariy  education  was 
recnved  there  and  in  Balthnm.    After  studving 


H.D.  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  nae  iipi. 
ly  to  dlstinctioo  in  practwe,  and  was  called  to  a  proflei. 
Mrs  hip  in  the  nniverslty,  which,  from  a  IkOnre  ofhii 
health,  lie  never  occupied.  FroiB  his  boyhood  he  lad 
ben  s  diligent  student  of  the  £n|^Ui  itiaMiral  nit. 
era,  and  had  modelled  npco  them  a  i'^fT4y^  BMacaliat^ 
and  nervous  English  style.  He  was  also  coriovs  in 
theological  questions,  and  brougld  to  tlwir  atady  s 
mind  of  singular  acnteness,  disciplined  to  severity 
his  studies  In  physical  science.  At  an  early  age  b 
Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  io  Harfad 
conn^,  Maryland;  and,  while  practidng  medicine  m 
fialtlmwe,  be  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  Ftan 
1816  to  1880  the  Church  was  agitated  quMtioos  of 
reform  in  its  government,  and  Dr.  Bond  took  s  veiy 
active  part  In  the  discussion.  In  1827  he  paUished 
an  Appeal  Io  the  MeAeditts  (8vo),  in  oppontioa  to  tbt 
proposed  changes,  and  in  1828  a  J\'arrotiee  cmd  Dt/eaet 
(8to)  the  course  of  tiie  Church  antfaoritioB.  From 
18S0  to  1881  be  edited  die /riaenmf,  a  newsp^wr  pab- 
liabed  Id  Baltimore  ftr  the  defence  of  tiuCbveh.  la 
an  dwse  pnUlcatiimeDr.  Bond  showed  Uniaelf  a  bm- 
ter  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  cootroveny, 
and  his  writings  contributed  signally  to  the  ovexthnv 
of  the  soiled  Radical  relbnners.  In  1840  he  was 
cboeen  editor  of  the  CftrufKM  Adeocate  and  Jowwd. 
publisbed  In  New  Tork,  the  diief  weekly  organ  of  tb* 
Church.  Here  fbr  twelve  years  be  found  bis  grestttt 
field  of  activi^,  and  achieved  tbe  gnateat  sncoeiB  of 
his  life.  In  skill  of  editorial  writing  he  has  yet  been 
surpassed,  It  is  thonght,  by  no  perwm  engaged  on  the 
pnhlic  press  In  America.  The  MetModiM  Qmarler^  tim 
contains  several  important  contributions  from  his  pen. 
He  died  In  New  York  14th  March,  1866. 

Bondage  (aoow  fenn  of  tbe  root  abad^,  to 
tojj;  or  of  V^sa,  baiaA',  to  mhjtigale;  Gr.  JFoeiXna),  a 
state  of  slaveiy  (Exod.  i,  14),  servitude  fai  cqittritr 
(Ezra  ix,  8,  9).    See  Slatkbt  ;  Captxttpt. 

BoiTDAOB  nt  EoTPT.— The  pretended  fear  of  Fte- 
raob,  lest  In  the  event  of  war  the  Helvews  might  make 
common  cause  with  the  enemy,  was  a  sufficieait  pretext 
with  his  own  people  for  oppressing  the  Jews,  at  the 
santetime  that  it  lud  the  eflbct  of  ezdtingtlHir  pn^ 
dices  against  diem.   AffeetiBg,  therefem,  aome  alarm 
at  their  numben,  be  suggested  that  bo  numerous  a 
body  might  avid)  themselves  of  the  abeence  of  the 
Egyptian  troops,  and  endanger  the  tmnqnillity  and 
safe^  of  the  country,  and  that  prudence  dictated  the 
necessity  of  obviatii^  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence (Ezod.  I,  ID).  With  this  view  th^  were  treated 
like  the  captivea  taken  In  war,  and  were  forced  to  uik> 
dergo  tbe  gratuitous  labor  of  erecting  public  graoailic 
and  other  buildings  for  the  Egyptian  monarch  (End. 
i,  II).    These  were  principally  constructed  of  crude 
Iffick ;  and  that  such  materials  were  commouly  used 
in  Egypt  we  hare  sufficient  proof  from  tbe  waUs  and 
other  buildings  of  great  sixe  and  sdlidlty  found  in  vs- 
rious  parts  of  tbe  coontij,  many  of  which  are  'of  a  voy 
oarly  period.   The  bricks  tbenuelves,  both  at  TbabH 
and  in  the  vicinil^  of  Uemphls,  freqaentiy  bear  tbe 
names  of  the  mooarchs  who  ruled  E^ypt  doting  and 
prior  to  this  epoch.    The  crude  brick  remains  aboat 
Memplils  ore  princ^ially  pyramids;  those  at  Thebes 
oontist  of  walls  enclosing  sacred  monuments  and 
tombs,  and  some  are  nude  with  and  others  witbsst 
straw.   Many  have  choi^ied  harlay  and  wheat  staw, 
otben  bean  haofan  and  stnbble  (Exod.  t,  12).   ts  the 
ttmibs  we  find  tbe  prooesa  of  making  them  represent- 
ed  among  tbe  sculptures.    But  it  is  not  to  be  sap- 
posed  any  of  these  bricks  are  the  woik  of  tiw  load. 
ites,  who  were  never  occupied  at  Thdies ;  and  tbosgii 
Joeepbus  affirms  they  were  engaged  in  building  pyia- 
tnids,  as  well  as  In  makiiig  canals  and  embankmota, 
H  is  very  improba^.^^  gh^^ytd^l^gli^mids  rf 
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Mempliia,  or  of  the  Aivintts  Bome,  were  the  work  of 
the  Hebrew  captiTeB(WIlUllsol^^lle;.^gF(wIM).  See 
Bbick. 

Bone  (prop.        «'(WBi;  Sonov),  the  hud  parts 

of  animal  bodies  (Exod.  xii,  46).  The  expression 
"  hone  of  ray  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh"  (Gen.  U,  28), 
"of  hie  flesh,  and  of  his  bones"  (Ephes.  v,  80),  may 
he  understood  as  implying  the  same  nature,  and  beini; 
united  in  the  nearest  relation  and  affection.  Iniquities 
ore  said  to  be  metaphorically  in  men's  bonea  when 
their  body  is  polluted  by  them  (Job  xx,  11).  The 
"▼alley  of  diy  bones"  in  Ezekiel's  vision  represents  a 
state  of  otter  helplessness,  apart  ftom  Divine  interpo- 
sition and  aid  (Ezek.  zzxvii,  1-14).  The  Psalmist 
MVS,  "Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth" 
(Psalm  cxU,  7).  This  appears  to  be  a  strongly  flgnra- 
dve  expression ;  but  that  it  may  be  strictly  true,  the 
following  extract  bom  Brace  derooDStrates :  "  At  five 
o'clock  we  left  Gaiigana,  oar  Journey  being  itQl  to  the 
cartward,  and  at  a  qnartw  part  six  in  the  evening  ar- 
rived at  Uie  site  of  a  village  whose  Inhabitants  had  all 
perinbed  with  hunger  the  year  before ;  their  wretched 
bones  being  all  anbnried,  and  scattered  upon  the  sur- 
fcce  of  the  ground  where  the  village  formerly  stood. 
We  encamped  among  the  bones  of  the  dead ;  no  space 
oonldbe  foaod fVee  ftomthem."  Thejndtnnentoftbe 
Lord  is  denounced  against  the  King  of  Moab,  "  because 
he  burnt  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edom  into  lime" 
(Amos  ii,  1),  or,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains 
it,  "  to  plast4M'  the  walls  of  bis  house  with  it,"  which 
wM  a  cmel  insult.  A  piece  of  barbarity  resembling 
thia  is  mentioned  hy  Sir  Paul  ^caut,  tliat  the  wall 
at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  made  by  the  hones  of 
the  be^^d  by  the  prince  who  took  it  by  storm. 
The  passage  in  Amos  vi,  Q,  10,  Roberts  says,  "alludes 
to  the  CTJstom  of  buminj;;  human  bodies,  and  to  that  of 
gathering  op  the  half  calcined  bones,  and  to  the  putting 
them  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  to  the  carrying 
back  these  fragments  to  die  house,  or  into  some  oot- 
boilding,  where  they  are  kept  till  conveyed  to  a  sacred 
jilace.  In  India  this  is  done  Iiy  a  son  or  a  near  rela- 
tion ;  but  in  ease  there  is  not  eae  near  akin,  then  any 
poBoii  who  is  going  to  the  place  (as  to  the  Ganges) 
can  take  the  fragments  of  bones,  and  tbns  perform  the 
last  rites." 

Bonlfaoe  I,  elected  pope,  or  rather  bishop  of  Rome, 
Dec.  80, 418,  as  successor  of  Zonimus.  Eulalins,  clect- 
od  by  another  taction,  was  at  first  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  but  Boniface  was  finally  establish- 
ed  in  the  see,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  422. 
Daring  hb  short  tenure  be  need  every  means  to  ex- 
tend the  biflnence  of  the  Roman  see.  He  is  commem- 
orated by  the  Roman  Church  as  a  s^t  on  Oct  25.. 

U,  a  Goth,  succeeded  Felix  IV  In  October,  MO, 
though  it  is  said  that  bis  rival,  Dioscorus,  was  as  well 
«ntitl«d  to  the  see  as  he.  The  deacon  Vigitius  was 
Lisbop,  in  lact,  from  his  great  influence.  Boniface 
died  Nov.  8, 582.  He  is  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  whose 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  Mart^Tc^gium. 

m,  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  *Feb.  16,  606. 
Through  his  influence  the  Emperor  Phocas  decreed, 
tbat  the  title  of  "universal  bishop"  should  he  given 
f'oly  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  In  a  synod  held  at  Rome, 
he  forbade,  under  anathema,  that  a  bishop  sEiould  ap- 
point his  own  successor.    IIo  died  Nov.  12,  606. 

IV,  elected  pope  in  607  or  608.  He  obtained  of  the 
Enperor  Phocas  that  the  Pantheon  whidi  Agtippa  bad 
built  in  honor  of  all  the  gods  sbonld  be  converted  into 
a  Christian  chnrcfa  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin, 
ind  called  Saaefa  Maria  Rohmda.    He  died  in  616. 

V,  Pqw.  elected  Dec.  24,  618,  on  the  death  of  De- 
Adatns,  and  died  Oct.  25,  625.    He  enacted  the  decree 

which  the  churches  became  places  of  refuge  for 
criminals, 

V7,  Pope,  a  Boman,  elected  after  the  deatb  of  Foi^ 
tnous,  Ai»11 11,  896.  'He  was  an  abandoned  cbarac- 
H  H  H 


ter,  and  died  at  the  exi^tioa  of  fifteen  days.  Ac* 
cording  to  Bsronius,  bis  election  was  not  regular. 

VII  (Cardinal  Franco  or  Francone),  elected  in  a 
popular  tumult,  when  Benedict  VI  was  seized  and 
strangled  in  974.  Boni&ce  himself  was  expelled  turn 
Rome  In  the  Mlowtag  year,  having  incnrmd  general 
detestation  tlmagh  his  Uceotionsnees  and  cruelty. 
BoniCice  is  not  considered  a  legitimate  pope,  though 
his-  name  is  registered  as  snch  in  most  chronological 
tal)1es.  He  returned  to  Bome  in  98S,  and  put  John 
XIV  in  prison,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  as  it  is  re- 
ported. Bonifkce  again  assumed  the  papal  dignity, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  near  the  close  <rf  985. 
His  corpse  is  said  to  have  been  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity.  He  was  sncceeded  by  John  XV. 

Vm,  Pope,  originally  named  Benedictus  O^etama 
or  Oaiilwttu,  so  called  from  Gafita,  a  town  of  Naples, 
where  his  parents  had  resided.  He  himself  was  bom 
at  Anagni,  and  was  raised  to  the  papacy  upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Celestine  V,  Dec.  24,  1294.  He  had  been 
previously  canon  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  made  cardi- 
nal by  Pope  Martin  IV,  and  is  suspected  of  having 
by  bis  artifices  coropeUod  the  resignation  of  bis  pred- 
ecessor, Celestinns,  whtHO  he  kept  im^isoned  nntil 
his  death.  He  had  a  hold,  avaridoos,  and  domineer- 
ing spirit,  and  carried  bis  schemes  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  papal  power  to  the  vet^  of  frenzy.  Happily  he 
found  a  bold  antagonist  in  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
against  whom  he  thundered  the  celebrated  ball  Vfum 
Sancbm,  and  who  caused  him,  in  1808,  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Bring  liberated  by  an  Insorrectran  the 
people,  he  returned  to  Bome,  hut  became  insane,  and 
died  a  miserable  death.  Boni&ce  was  a  skilful  civU 
and  canon  lawyer,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  collection 
of  decretals  entitled  the  8ejiu»  Decnttdiumy  so  called 
because  it  was  supplementaiy  to  the^fExe  volumes  of 
decretals  previously  published  by  Gregoiy  IX. — ^Tosti, 
Storia  di  Bon.  V'llf  (Rom.  1846);  Draniaiin,  GeadadOt 
Bm.  VIIl  (Kfinigsh.  1862,  2  vols.);  Hitk/ry  of  tha 
Popet,  p.  2M,  262;  Neander,  Ck,  But.  v,  8-10.  See 
Unam  Sahctah. 

IZ,  Pope,  created  cardinal  in  1881,  succeeded  Urban 
VI,  Nov.  2,  1889.  The  cardinals  at  Avignon  at  tho 
same  time  elected  Clement  VII,  afterward  Bienedict 
XIII.  Boniface  quarrelled  with  Richard  of  England 
on  the  subject  of  tiie  collation  of  benefices,  and  estab- 
lished the  perpetual  oHiotef.  His  great  passion  was  to 
get  gold  for  himself  and  to  enrich  his  relations,  and  his 
le'zates  tormented  England  and  Germany  with  thdr 
exactions.  He  died  Oct.  1, 1404,  having  sat  fourtaan 
years  and  eleven  months,— £to^.  Un'v.  t,  115. 

Boniface  or  Bonlfaciua,  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
tbe  papal  Apostle  of  Germany.  His  baptismal  name 
was  WInfted.  Ho  was  horn  at  Credlton,  England, 
abont  680.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  ordtuned 
priest,  and  in  71S  he  passed  over  into  Friesland,  to  aa- 
sist  the  agod  Wilbrod,  then  at  Utrecht.  He  returned 
shortly  after  to  England,  but  in  718  departed  a  second 
time  for  Heeeen  and  Friesland,  taking  with  him  let- 
ters oomroendatoiy  from  Dsnld,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
In  the  antamn  of  this  year  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
appointed  by  Gf^ory  II  missionary  for  tbe  Germans 
eastward  of  the  Rhine.  He  commenced  his  labon  in 
Thnringia  and  Bavaria,  after  which  he  passed  through 
Hessen  and  Saxony,  baptizing  the  people  and  conse- 
crating churches.  In  723  Pope  Gregory  recalled  him 
to  Borne  and  consecrated  blm  bishop,  wttereopon  he 
took  the  name  of  BonlCtcins.  In  782  he  received  the 
paUivm,  together  with  the  primacy  over  all  Germany, 
and  power  to  erect  such  bishoprics  as  he  thongbt  fit 
In  virtue  of  this  authority,  he  founded  the  sees  of 
Freisingen  and  Ratiabon.  in  Bavaria  (in  addition  to  tho 
ori.nnalseeof  Passan);  Erfart,inTbnrin^;  Barabarg 
(afterward  Paderbom),  in  Westphalia:  Wcirtzburij,  in 
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ms  nised  to  the  &rchiepi«cop*l  bm  of  Hayesoe.  Ten 
yean  after  this  he  retained  to  his  apostolical  labors  in 
Friesland,  where  be  preached,  and  converted  many 
thoiuanda;  but,  wUle  be  was  preparing  to  gire  to  them 
the  rite  4rf  eoitbmation,  be  was  aoddenly  attacked  by 
a  furious  troop  of  pagans  at  a  place  called  Docknm, 
where  he  perisbed,  together  wiUi  fiffy-two  of  his  com- 
panions, June  6, 7&5.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Ro- 
man Chorch  on  Jnne  fi.  The  biographies  of  Bonitece 
lire  nnmerons ;  among  them  Gieseler,  hAen  Bomfacitu 
(Brlangen,  1800);  LOfflor,  Bonifaciiu,  kut.  A'ocAr.  v. 
temem  Lebat  (Goths,  1812) ;  Schmerbaoi-h,  Bonifaciiu, 
ApotHl  d.  DmUcken  (Erfttrdt,  1827);  Setters  (B.  C), 
£om/adiu  Apetid  der  TaOtdtm  (Mains.  1846,  8to). 
A  graphic  and  gonial  populur  sketch  of  him  is  given 
by  Neauder  (Ligkt  m  Dark  Placet^  p.  217).  The  writ- 
ings ascribed  to  Boniface  »re  collected  in  Optra  qim  ex- 
tant omnia,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  (,Loih1.  1S44,  2  vols. 
8vo)..~Uosbeim,  Ck.  Hitt.  ii,  6 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iii, 
4fr'119;BJttiiinger,^tr(;A.tfifiiE^.U,68;  Soames,/^. 
£A.Miy|ii9.-&tr.7Ymu,2288q.;  Landon,£a;./>ir.ii,327. 

Bonl  Homines  or  BonB-faommeB,  (1.)  monko 
established  in  England  by  Prince  Edmund  in  1269. 
'fiiey  professed  to  fellow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
after  the  iosHtntion  of  John  Le-Bon.  There  is  not 
much  aatisfoctory  information  respecting  tfacm.  They 
nre  sud  to  havfi  worn  a  blue  dress,  and  to  have  had 
two  houses  in  England :  Esseray  In  Backinghamshirc, 
and  Edington  in  Wiltshire.  (II.)  In  France,  the  Min- 
ims founded  by  Francis  de  Paule,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  two  monastic  vows,  added  a  tbird,  to  observe  a 
perpetual  Lent,  were  called  Bons-hommes ;  some  say, 
bernnse  Louis  XI  was  accustomed  to  give  the  tiUc 
hn-iomw  to  their  fbunder,  (III.)  The  Albigenset*, 
Cathari,  and  Waldensea  were  at  different  periods  caO- 

Bonnar,  Edkditd,  bishop  of  I^don,  and  styled, 
from  his  persecuting  spirit,  "  Bloody  Bishop  Bonner," 
and  the  "ecclesiastical  Mero  of  England,"  was  tho 
son  of  humble  parents  at  Hanley,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  waa  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He 
afrflnt  fhvored  the  Beformed  views,  and  advocated  the 
dlTorce  of  the  king.  Henry  VIII  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, bishop  of  Hereford,  and  then  of  London,  and  em- 
pk^ed  him  on  embassies  to  France,  Germany,  and  the 
pope.  But  when  death  bod  removed  the  despot  whoso 
angovemable  temper  seems  to  have  obtained  sabmis- 
sion  even  fcvm  men  of  virtue  and  of  ordinary  firmneas, 
Bonner's  Protestantism  ceased ;  be  protested  against 
Cranmer's  iqunctions  and  homilies,  and  scrupled  to 
tttke  the  eetfa  of  supremacyi  Fw  these  offences  he 
was  committed  to  tbe  Fleet,  fkom  which,  btmever,  be 
was  soon  after  released.  From  this  time  Bonner  was 
BO  negligent  in  all  that  related  to  the  Reformation  as 
to  draw  on  liimself  in  two  instances  the  censure  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  bnt  as  be  had  committed  no  oS^nce 
which  subjected  Mm  to  |»oeecution,  the  councfl,  ac- 
cording to  the  b*d  practice  of  those  times,  required 
him  to  do  an  act  extraoeons  fhnn  his  ordinuy  ditties, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  reluctant  to  perferm  it. 
They  made  him  preach  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
on  four  points.  One  of  these  Bonner  omitted,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  try  him,  before  whom 
be  appeared  dnring  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, IMS,  be  was  committed  to  the  Harabalsea,  and 
deprived  of  his  Usbopric.  After  the  death  of  Edward 
VI  Bonner  was  restored  by  Queen  Maiy.  His  first 
acts  were  to  deprive  the  married  priests  in  his  diocese, 
"and  set  up  the  mass  in  St.  Paul's"  before  the  queen's 
ordinance  to  that  eSect.  It  wonld  be  tedious  to  follow 
him  in  all  tbe  long  list  of  executions  for  religion  which 
make  the  histoiy  of  that  reign  a  mere  narrative  of 
blood.  Fox  ennmeiates  126  persons  burnt  in  his  dio- 
eese,  and  Uirongh  his  agency,  during  this  rei^ ;  and  a 
letter  from  fabn  to  Cardinal  Pole  (doted  atFulham  De- 
cember 26,  156C)  is  ixt^  liy  HoUnshed,  in  which  Bon- 


ner  justifies  himself  fbr  proceedljag  to  tbe  condennultoo 
of  twenty-two  heretics  who  had  been  sent  ap  to  hki 
fhim  Colchester.  These  persons  were  saved  by  & 
influence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  diecked  Bonmr'a  saa* 
guinory  activity.  Wheo  Qneen  EllsabeCh  suceecM 
to  the  throne,  Bonnw  was  made  tbe  single  exoqitioB 
to  the  favorable  reception  given  to  the  bishops.  In 
May,  1569,  he  was  sommoned  before  the  Privy  Cosii- 
«il,  and  died  in  confinement,  Sept.  5, 1569.  Bonnerwit 
a  good  Bcholur,  ekillc^d  in  the  canon  law  and  in  ecbolu- 
tic  theology,  bat  a  man  of  a  severe  and  cruel  nstoK. 
and  of  a  bs^e  and  mean  spirit.  Maitland  endeavon  tc 
Tindicate  his  memoiy  from  aonw  of  tbe  charges  wludi 
ataia  it  hi  bis  Emagi  out  Svl^eett  totmttUiwkk  Ike  E^- 
onmitiM  (Loudon,  1819).  See  Burnet,  BitL^^f.l 
196;  11,480;  lifeamdDe/.o/^.Boiuer{laaA.Vsay 

Bonnet.  There  are  two  Heb.  words  thus  raito- 
ed  in  tiie  atttboriied  verrion.  See  olao  Cbow5; 
Head-dbsss. 

1.  1KD  ipe^,  literally  an  orwmeat,  and  so  trans- 
lated in  Isa.  Ixi,  10;  *' beauty"  in  ver.  8;  "goodly" 
in  %TioA.  xxix,28;  "tire"  in  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,23)  w 
a  simple  head-4ress,  tiara,  or  turhoH,  worn  by  femsln 
(Isa.  iii,  20),  priests  (Exod.  xxix,  28;  Ezek.  xliv,  1»). 
a  bridegroom  (Isa.  Ixi,  10),  or  generally  in  gals  die* 
(Isa.  Ixi,  8 ;  Ezek.  zxiv,  17,  23).  It  appears  to  hart 
consisted  merely  of  a  piece  of  cloth  tastefully  folded 
about  the  head.  In  the  case  of  females  it  was  prob. 
ably  more  compact  and  less  bnlpng  than  with  men. 
See  TfRBAN. 

2.  rirSJia  (migbadty,  literally  comvaritift)  is  spo- 
ken only  of  the  sacred  cap  or  turban  of  the  cmnMii 
prieett)  (Exod.  xx^-iii,  40 ;  xxix,  9 ;  xxxlx,  2,  S ;  Lev. 
viii,  13),  in  distinction  from  the  mitre  of  the  higli- 
priest,  for  which  another  term  is  used.    See  Priest. 

Bonney,  Isaac,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  ministtf  sT 
the  New  England  Coafei«nce,  bom  in  Hitrdwick,  Uan. 
Sept.  26,  1782;  converted  1800;  enbmd  tbe  itiBcnn- 
cy  I6U6 ;  snpenumoated  18S0 ;  died  1865.  He  was  > 
devoted  Christian,  an  eloquent  and  uaeful  mlniiXr. 
and  on  able  theologian.  He  was  sevml  times  ckctad 
a  meml>er  of  tbe  General  Conference. — Mkufttt  ^  Ga- 
/ertncei,  vi,  86 ;  Sprague,  AtmaU,  vii,  462. 

Bondsns,  bishop  of  Sardica  in  the  latter  half  of  tb^ 
fourth  century,  opposed  the  wonhip  of  the  Tirgio  tai 
other  Bunan  novelties,  and  was,  in  emiseqnesce,  n- 
jostly  branded  as  a  heretic  His  followers  sMin  to 
have  embraced  Arianism.  Walch  poMisbedatrastter. 
De  Bomm  Haretieo  (6«tt.  1764).— Uosb^  EeeL  Bk. 
cent,  iv,  pL  ii,  ch.  V,  §  25,  note ;  Lardner,  Worb,  b, 
244. 

Bons-HommeB.  See  Bom  Hoimtn. 
Bonses,  {nlests  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  particnliuly  h 

Japan.  Tbey  live  together  in  montsteries  imdsr  » 
TOW  of  celibacy,  and  the  ^stem  agrees  in  many  re- 
spects with  that  of  the  Romanists.  They  do  peoaiK*, 
and  pray  for  the  sins  of  the  laity,  who  secure  than 
from  want  by  endowments  and  alms."  The  tauk 
bonzes  may  he  compared  to  tiw  Christian  inas,a(ti>r 
religion  of  Fo  admits  of  no  priesteeaea,  bnt  ollovs  of 
tbe  social  union  of  pious  virgins  and  widows,  aeder 
monastic  vows,  for  the  performance  of  religions  exer- 
cises.— Buck,  Tkeotog.  Dktkmarji,  s.  v.  See  Budhb- 
ISM;  Japan. 

Book(^BD,ie'jt*er,-Gr./3i^wr,Lat.iapr).  TTus 
Heb.  term  is  more  ooraprebenBive  then  the  oofTefpaod- 
log  English  word  with  as.  It  signifies  properly  > 
wrUmg,  either  the  art  (Isa.  xxix,  11,  12)  or  the  ftw 
(Dan.  i,  4) ;  then  whatevw  is  wrtAta,  e.  g.  a  W/  of 
sale  (Jer.  zxxii,  12).  of  accusatkm  <Job  xxxi,  S£>),  <^ 
divorce  (DeuL  xxiv,  1,  8) ;  bmce  a  irfWr  or  e[&tfc  (? 
Sam.  xi,  14 ;  2  Kings  x,  6 ;  xix,  14,  etc) ;  and  finaJlv 
a  vdume  (Exod.  xvii,  14 ;  Dent,  xxriii,  £8 ;  xxii.  2*. 
26;  ISam.  x,  Sfr:)  JtibiMMV«a^^)>  >■ 
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Ter.  xxxvi,  2, 4;  Esek.  U,  9),  often  -with  ntemusa  to 
IS  oontentB  (e.  g.  of  the  Uw,  Josh,  i,  8 ;  viii,  2 
UngB  xxii,  8;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  14;  of  the, covenant, 
^xod.  xxiv,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  2,  21 ;  of  the  kings,  2 
'.hTon,  xvi,  11 ;  xxiv,  27 ;  of  annale,  or  of  an  individ- 
al  telgn  or  peisonal  Uatory),  especially  and  hy  way 
f  eminence  oTtbe  sacred  W<ad  or  Law  (q.  v.). 

Books  are  mentioned  as  known  so  early  as  tbe  tine 
r  the  patriarch  Job  (xix,  28).  They  were  written  on 
kina,  or  linen,  or  cotton  dotb,  or  the  EgypUan  papy- 
as ;  the  latter  ie  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
naterial  for  writing  on,  whence  our  wwd  paper  is  de- 
lved. Tablets  of  wood,  of  lead,  and  ot  bnua  ware 
iso  employed,  the  latter  t^wbioh  ware  considered  the 
ao«t  duraUe.    See  WstTtiro. 

If  the  book  were  large,  it  was,  of  course,  formed  of  a 
tamber  of  skins,  etc.,  connected  together.  Tlie  leaves 
rere  generally  written  in  small  colamns,  called  ninVl, 
'^Ititholk'f  "doors"  or  vaka  (Jet.  xxxvi,  28),  and 
rere  rarely  written  over  on  both  sides  (Ezek.  ii,  10), 
.xcept  when  the  inside  would  not  contain  all  the  writing. 

Books,  amouK  the  Hebrews,  being  osnally  written  on 
rery  flexible  materials,  were  rolled  round  a  stick  or 
lylfaider ;  and  if  they  were  veiy  long,  round  two  cylls- 
iers  from  the  two  extremities.  The  reader  therefore 
mrollcd  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted  (see 
ig.  1),  and  rolled  it  np  again  when  be  had  read  it 
Luke  iv,  17-20),  whence  the  name  megUJah  (Isa.  xxxiv, 
I).  The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the  sticl^  and  bonnd 
vith  a  string,  could  be  easily  sealed  (laa.  xxlx,  11 ; 
\)au.  xii,  4).   Those  books  which  were  biscribed  on 
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tablets  (see  fig.  2)  ware  MmatfaDea  enmeetod  togathw 
by  rings  at  the  back,  tbroogh  which  a  rod  was  passed  to 

carry  tliem  by. 

At  first  the  letters  in  txtoks  were  only  divided  into 
lines,  then  into  separate  words,  which  by  degrees  were 
mariced  with  aeoents,  and  distributed  by  pdnts  and 
stops  into  periods  and  paragraphs.  Among  the  Orien- 
tals the  lines  Iwgan  from  the  right  hand  and  ran  on  to 
the  left  hand ;  with  the  Northern  and  Western  nations, 
from  the  left  to  tiie  right  hand ;  bat  the  Greeks  some- 
times followed  both  directions  alternately,  going  in  the 
one  and  returning  in  tlie  other,  which  they  termed 
bauttvfludon,  because  it  was  after  the  manner  of  <mn 
turning  when  at  plough ;  an  example  of  thb  oeoms  in 
the  Sigean  and  some  of  the  Etmsoan  inscriptions.  In 
Cbineae  boiAs  the  llnea  run  from  top  to  bottom.  See 

BiBLB. 

The  Orientals  took  great  pleasure  in  giving  fignrs- 
tive  or  enigmatical  tides  to  their  hocka.  The  tiUes 
prefixed  to  the  56th,  60th,  and  80th  Psalms  appear  to 
be  of  this  description;  nor  can  there  be  a  donbt  that 
David's  elegy  npoo  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  i,  18) 
is  called  He  bov  in  conformity  with  this  peculiar  taste. 
See  PsAuia. 

In  times  of  war,  devastation,  and  rapine,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  bniy  in  the  earth,  whatever  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  be  preserved.  With  this  view  Jeremiah 
ordered  the  writings  wtiich  he  delivoed  to  Bamch  to 
be  put  Into  an  earthen  vessel  (Jcr.  xxxU,  14).  In  the 
same  manner  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  of  earth- 
en pots  of  a  proper  shape,  hermetically  sealed,  for  con- 
taining whatever  they  wanted  to  bury  in  the  earth, 
and  which,  without  such  care,  would  have  lieen  soon 
destroyed.  From  the  puntings  on  the  monuments,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Egyptian  scribes  wrote  on  tab- 
lets composed  of  some  bard  material  (periiape  wood), 
though  it  cannot  be  precisely  determined  iriiat  it  was. 

The  remark  of  the  wise  man  in  Eecl.  xii,  12,  on  the 
subject  of  making  books,  is'snpposed  to  amount  tatbis ; 
Tliat  the  propensity  of  some  men  to  write  .books,  and 
of  others  to  collect  and  amass  them  for  libraries,  is  in- 
satiable ;  that  it  is  a  business  to  wliich  there  is  no  end. 
Innnroersble  treatises  have  l>een  written  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects,  and  no  one  subject  is  yet  eaAoured,-  the 
designation  of  one  leading  to  that  of  another,  and  that 
again  of  another,  and  so  on  Interminatdy ;  and  that 
the  "much  study"  connected  with  this  endless  labor 
and  "weariness  of  the  flesh"  may  render  its  votary  a 
fit  subject  of  the  admonition,  that  "the  conclnslon  of 
the  whole  matter,"  or  the  great  end  of  Ufo,  is  to  "fear 
God  and  keep  bis  commandments."  (See  Clarke, 
Clmnent.  in  loe.) 

A  KoUd  hook  ^sa.  zxix,  II ;  Rev.  v,  1-8)  is  a  book 
whose  contests  are  secret,  and  have  for  a  very  long 
time  been  so,  and  are  not  to  t>e  published  till  the  seal 
is  removed.  A  book  or  roll  written  toifAm  and  tnthoul, 
i.  e.  on  the  back  side  (Rev,  v,  1),  may  t>e  a  hook  con- 
tainivig  a  long  series  of  events,  it  not  being  the  custom 
of  the  ancients  to  write  on  the  t>ack  side  of  the  roll  un- 
less when  the  inside  would  not  contain  the  whole  irf 
the  writing  (comp.  Horace,  £^  i,  SO,  8)l  To  eat  a 
book  signlflea  to  ctmsider  it  car^ly  and  digest  it  well 
in  the  mind  (Jer.  xv,  16;  Ezek.  ii,  8-10;  IH,  1-8, 14; 
Rev,  x,  9).  A  similar  metaphor  is  used  by  Christ  in 
John  vi,  where  he  repeatedly  proposes  tiimself  as  "the 
Bread  at  Life"  to  be  eaten  by  his  people. 

Book  of  tbb  Gbrbbatioii  signifies  the  genealog- 
ical Ustory  or  recwds  of  a  Ikmlly  or  nation  (Gen.  v, 
1 ;  Matt,  i,  1).   See  Oehkaloot  ;  HniDitT ;  Cbbok- 

ICLE. 

Book  of  JuDomnr.  The  allusion  here  (Dan.  vii, 
1(0  is  probal>Iy  either  to  the  practice  of  opening  books 
of  account  to  settie  with  servants  or  laiwrers,  or  to  a 
custom  of  the  Persians,  amonE  whom  it  was  a  constant 
practice  every  day  to  write  down  the  special  services 
rendered  to  tiie  king,  and  the  rewa^ 
who  had  performed  them.   Of  W^i 
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tn  the  hiBtoiy  of  Ahtanonu  and  Hordecd  (Esth.  tI, 
1-3).  It  also  appears  to  be  an  aUnsion  to  the  methods 
of  hamaa  coorts  of  jnstice  (Rev.  zx,  12),  referring  to 
the  pfoceeding  which  will  take  place  at  the  day  of 
God's  Anal  jndgmoit. 

Book  or  THB  Wars  or  THit  LoED.  This  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  document  known  to  the  He- 
brews, but  not  preserved  in  the  sacred  canon.  It  is 
quoted  or  alluded  to  hy  Moees  in  Num.  xxi,  14.  Sev- 
eral of  those  ancient  documents  were  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Hoses,  which  he  used  in  the  compilation 
of  some  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  iiu|rired  au- 
thority of  the  Pentateuch  ts  in  no  wisfl  aflfeeted  by  this 
theory,  fbr,  at  Jahn  haa  well  ranaiked,  some  of  the 
documents  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  have 
been  derivod  only  from  immediate  rerelation ;  and  the 
whale,  being  compiled  by  an  inspired  writer,  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tn  an  equal  de- 
gree with  his  original  productions.  See  Uoees ;  also 
tbaJVasBStoftbeflTeboduof  Moaea.  ShDllar  ancient 
and  also  later  documents,  by  unknown  vrttars,  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume,  such  as  the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh,  z,  IS ;  2 
Sam.  i,  I*')  and  the  books  of  the  Chronicles  ot  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xir,  19,  29). 
See  Jashbr  ;  Esoch  ;  Chromiclbs. 

BOUK  OF  LIFE.  In  Phil,  iv,  8,  Fkul  speaks  of 
Clement  and  other  of  Us  (allow -laborers,  *'  whose 
names  are  written  in  tbe  book  of  Ufe"  On  this  Hein- 
richs  (^AmtottU.  m  Ep.  PMIijpp.')  observes  tiiat,  as  the 
future  life  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  TroXi'- 
Ttvita  (citizenship,  community,  political  society')  just 
liefore  (iii,  20),  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  to  suppose 
(as  usual)  a  cata1<^e  of  the  citizens'  names,  liotli  nal. 
oral  and  adopted  (Luke  z,  20;  Rev.  xz,  16;  xzi,  27), 
and  from  which  the  unworthy  are  exdnded  (Rev.  lit,  6). 
See  CiTiKBiranfr.  Thus  the  names  of  the  good  are 
often  represented  as  regittend  m  heawn  (Matt,  ill,  6). 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  a  certainty  of  salvation 
(nor,  as  Doddridge  remarks,  does  it  appear  that  Paul 
in  this  passage  bad  any  particular  revelstion),  but  only 
that  at  tihat  time  the  persons  were  on  the  Utt,  tnm 
which  (as  in  Bev.  ili,  6)  the  names  of  imworthy  mem- 
bers might  be  erased.  Tbis  explanation  is  sufficient 
and  satisfbctory  for  the  other  important  passage  in 
Rev.  iii,  6,  where  the  glorified  Christ  promises  to  "him 
that  overcometb"  that  he  will  not  blot  hifi  name  out  of 
the  book  of  life.  Here,  however,  the  illustration  has 
been  sought  rather  in  miiilary  than  in  cieil  life,  and 
the  passage  has  t)een  sapposed  to  contain  an  allusion 
to  the  custom  according  to  which  the  names  of  those 
who  were  cashiered  tm  mlscondoct  wen  stricken  from 
tiie  master-roll. 

When  God  threatened  to  destroy  the  Israelites  alto- 
gether, and  make  of  Hoses  a  great  nation,  the  leidsla- 
tor  implored  forgiveness  for  them,  and  added,  "  If  not, 
blot  mo,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book  which  thou  hast 
written''  (Ezod,  zzzii,  84).  By  this  he  meant  noth- 
ing so  foolish  or  absurd  as  to  offer  to  fwfieit  eternal 
lift  in  the  worid  to  come,  but  only  that  he,  and  not 
they,  should  be  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  brou^t  to 
an  untimely  end.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  allu- 
Hton  to  the  records  kept  in  the  courts  of  justice,  where 
the  deeds  of  criminals  are  registered,  and  hence  would 
rignify  no  more  than  the  purpose  of  God  with  reference 
to  ftiture  events ;  so  that  to  be  cat  off  by  an  untimely 
death  Is  to  be  blotted  out  of  this  book.— Kiito,  s.  v. 

BOOK  OF  THE  CA170NS  ^i^os  immvw,  Co. 
da  Canomm),  a  coUectioD  of  Uie  v^nia  cattona  enact- 
ed in  the  councils  of  Nicata,  Antyn,  Neoccsares,  La- 
odicea,  GauLTa,  Antiooh,  Constantinople,  Ephesus, 
and  Chalccdon,  nunibering  in  all  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  canons.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  probably  never  universally  anthOTitative.  It  was 
pubtirited  by  Jnstellus  in  1610  (Gidex  CtmtKmm  Eedt*. 
Univ.  Paris,  8vo),  with  a  Latin  veraitn  and  notes. 
Por  a  ftiUer  acconnt,  see  CAHom,  II. 


Boone,  Wilixui  Joitbs,  D.D.,  bi^HFp  of  the 
American  Hission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ctmich 
at  Shanrdtai,  China.  He  was  bom  in  Soath  Carolina. 
Jnty  1,1811;  gradaalad  at  the  oniveni^  of  that  stats, 
and  then  studied  law  imdsr  dianodlar  !>•  Saasene. 
After  taking  bis  degree,  he  entered  the  Semiaaiy  of 
the  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church  at  Alexandria,  Ta, 
where  he  pursued  his  theol(^ical  coarse,  and  afterward 
studied  medicine,  to  prepare  himself  more  fully  Ua  the 
mission  field.  He  then  offsred  himself  to  the  Forngn 
Committee  for  the  work  In  China.  He  was  af^xmilad 
January  17,  1837,  and  sailed  from  Boston  in  July. 
Under  his  Incesaant  tiril  In  the  studyof  the  langaagb 
his  health  gave  way,  and  In  18W  he  went  to  Ibeaa^  in 
China.  He  left  Uacao  for  Amoy  in  Felmtaiy,  1812. 
and  settled  with  his  AdnQy  on  the  Island  of  Kulangsa; 
and  in  August,  1842,  his  wife  died,  and  was  buried  on 
that  island.  He  returned  to  tliis  country,  and  was 
consecrated  missionary  bbhop  to  China  in  Octobet, 
1844.  In  December,  1844,  he  s^Ied  for  Canton.  la 
1846  the  city  of  Shanghai  was  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  mission.  In  1846  the  bishop  began  the  translatiM 
of  the  Prayer-book,  and  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the 
N.  T. ;  and  In  1847  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee 
of  delegates  from  the  several  missions  to  review  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  this  work,  and  hi 
^  the  dUcQssioQ  which  grew  oat  (rf  It,  that  his  eminent 
j  ability  as  a  scholar  waa  displayed ;  so  eminent,  indeed, 
aa  to  challenge  ^  admiration  of  those  niost  compfr 
tent  to  Jndge  In  such  matters.  He  rvtumed  to  tlu 
,  United  States  in  1863,  and  again  in  1857,  where  he  re 
'  niflined,  prostrated  in  health,  until  1869.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  July  18, 1859,  and  died  at  Shanghai 
on  the  17tb  of  July,  Church  Reviem,  1865;  Ste- 

vens,  Memorial  Sermon  om  Bithap  Boome,  Phila,,  1866. 
■  Boos,  Habtui,  an  evangelical  dlTtnehiUieChHnih 
of  Rome,  who  was  the  Instrnment  of  a  relifdons  awsk* 
ening  in  Germany  similar  to  those  of  Whltfidd  tad 
Wusley  in  EngUnd  and  America,  waa  bom  at  Hntteo- 
ried,  Bavaria,  Dec.  25,  176-2,  and  educated  fin-  the 
\-ice  of  the  Church  at  the  University  of  Dilliagen, 
where  Sailer  had  already  Introduced  an  erangdical 
movement.  He  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  jutU^eatkm 
(yyiii/A,  and  found  peace  In  believing.  Hb  first  dmigs 
wiis  GrQenbach,  in  the  province  of  Kempten,  and  then 
he  began,  as  he  termed  it,  "  to  preach  Christ  /or  m 
and  in  w."  The  impression  [vodaced  by  the  simple 
exhibition  of  this  Gospel  trutii  was  as  life  tnm  the 
de:id.  Those  who  had  been  agitated  by  doubts  had 
their  difficulties  dispelled;  those  wbo  had  l*een  iisr- 
assed  by  fear  attained  peace  in  believing.  The  ez- 
dtement  spread  like  an  eiwlemic ;  many  groaa  nncn 
suddenly  reformed,  and  mnltitades  could  spenk  of  tie 
love  of  Christ  and  the  hapfdness  of  his  servioe.  The 
Romish  authorities  regarded  Boos  as  a  fo(d  or  a  fimati^ 
and  deprived  him  of  his  pastoral  chaige.  The  day  oa 
which  he  was  thrust  out  of  bis  parsonage  he  remainnl 
a  long  time  on  the  highway,  nnoertain  what  to  do  or 
whither  to  go;  and  at  len-^th  sf^ng  an  ndnhatated 
hut  on  tiie  roadside,  ha  entered  it,  and,  tbiowing  hint- 
self  down  on  the  floor,  prayed  earnestly  for  li^t  sad 
guidance  from  heaven.  The  calumnies  drculsted 
against  his  character  and  ministry  ha%-in^been  pxiTed 
groaudlena,  be  was  rectiUed  fhim  his  retiremeut,  sad 
appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Wiggenabach,  adjoming 
his  former  parish.  As  his  fidth  became  stnmgtf.  his 
zeal  In  preachin,;  the  Gospel  increased,  and  produced 
a  great  and  extensive  reli^na  awakening.  A  dis- 
course which  he  preached  on  New  Tear's  iaj,  1TS7,  on 
repentance,  was  accompanied  with  such  penetratins 
energy  that  "forty  persons,  whose  consciences  werf 
roused,  fainted  away  and  had  to  be  carried  out" 
While  many  revered  the  preacher  as  a  man  of  God, 
the  opposition  of  others  was  violently  roused.  Vat 
latter  party  aecretlv  Influenced  the  vicar,  who  wss 
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rinpk  wmvertg,  in  tdmiradoD  of  Boos,  Bpread  eo  widfr- 
Ir  the  Btory  of  hia  cfaaracter  and  doctrincB  that  the 
dfxgy  JoiDed  in  damon  againet  him  bb  a  heretic. 
From  that  moment  penecntion  raged,  and  Boos  vas 
obliged  to  leave  Wiggensbacb,  In  a  friend's  house 
be  obtained  shelter;  bnt  his  retreat  having  been  dis- 
covered, he  was  Borprised  one  day  by  the  sodden  ap- 
pestance  of  an  agent  from  the  Inquisition  at  Augs- 
bin^,  who,  after  rifling  his  writiDg-deek,  carried  away 
■11  hb  aermons  and  letters.  On  the  10th  of  Feb.  1797, 
be  appeared  before  the  Inqnisition,  where  he  refuted 
all  the  cbai^ea  brought  against  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  senteneed  to  »  year's  confinement  In  the  cler- 
ical bonae  of  correction;  bat  the  keeper  of  that  prison, 
like  the  Philipplan  Jailer,  was,  with  his  whole  family, 
converted  the  picas  conversation  of  Boob.  Re- 
leaaed  from  prison  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  Boos, 
after  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  otitained  pei- 
miseioo  to  enter  into  the  diocese  of  Lintz  in  Upper 
Austria,  where  the  bishop,  Joseph  A.  Gall,  welcomed 
him,  and  gave  him  the  populous  parish  of  Peyerbach, 
whm  ftv  flva  years  "  he  ceased  not  to  worn  every 
nan  day  and  night."  In  1806  he  removed  to  the  still 
more  populous  parish  of  OaUnetikirchen,  where,  how- 
ever, be  Ulwred  tar  more  than  four  years  without  any 
visible  fruits  of  his  ministry  appearing.  Surprised 
and  pained  by  the  deadness  of  the  people,  ha  gave 
lumself  to  earnest  prayer  for  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  His  own  fervor  was  kindled,  and  be  dwelt 
more  jnominently  on  the  justiiying  righteonsness  of 
Christ-  One  eennon  preached  in  Gallneukirchen  pro 
duced  an  excitement  more  extraordinary  than  ever. 
In  that  discourse  having  declared  that  there  were  fbw 
real  Christians  in  the  parish,  some,  who  were  olTended 
bythe  statement,  accused  htm  at  the  tribunal  of  Coun- 
cillor Bertgen  (1810).  That  magistrate,  having,  in  the 
coarse  of  private  conversation  with  Boos,  been  brought 
to  a  aaving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  threw  bis  official 
pnAection  over  the  ptons  preacher ;  and,  although  be 
died  shortly  after,  another  came  to  the  aid  of  Boos  in 
the  person  of  professor  Sailer  (1811).  But  the  excite- 
ment in  the  parish  was  not  allayed  till  Boos  preached 
a  sermon  on  Trini^  Sunday  from  Matt,  xsviii,  18-20, 
in  which  he  brought  out  snch  views  of  the  reality  and 
power  of  religion  that  multitndea  came  to  him  eagerly 
askii^  what  tbey  must  do  to  be  saved.  Persecution 
^aln  followed.  He  was,  in  1816,  confined  in  a  con> 
vast;  and,  although  his  parishioners  petitioned  the 
emperor  for  his  release,  it  was  secretly  determined 
that  be  should  leave  the  Austrian  domiuioDB.  After 
an  exDe  of  seventeen  years  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  native  Bavaria,  prematurely  gray  with  care  and 
hardsfalpe.  After  residing  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  a 
finUly  of  caok  aeor  MnnKb,  he  was  appmnted  by  the 
l^na^an  government  professor  at'Dtuseldori^  which, 
however,  be  soon  resigned  for  the  vicarage  of  Sayn,  to 
which  ba  was  elected  by  the  magistrates  of  Cobleutz. 
Boos  was  engaged  m  the  same  work,  and  brought  to 
it  tlie  same  lion-like  spbit  as  Luther,  though  be  re- 
mained in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  onUI  his  death,  Aug. 

182S.  See  Jamleaon,  Se^/um  Biegnj^,  p.  GO ; 
Oossner,  Life  ami  Penecaiion  of  MotHh  Boot  (Loud. 
188$,12mo). 

Booth (rtSD,«uUai',  often  rendered  "tabernacle" 
or  "pavilion"),  a  hut  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
thus  distingni^ied  from  a  tent  properly  eo  called. 
Sodi  wen  the  booths  in  which  Jacob  sojonmed  for  a 
^ide  on  hb  return  td  the  borders  of  Canaan,  whence 
d>e  place  obfadned  the  name  of  ^uccott  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
17);  and  such  were  the  temporary  green  sheds  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  T<Avmaeiu  (Lev.  xxiii,  42,  48).  See  St;c- 
cora;  Tabkbhaclks,  Fbabt or.  As  tbb  trfwervance 
was  to  eomiBemofate  the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
vfldeneaa^  it  has  been  rather  nnvisely  condnded  by 
that  tbay  there  Uvod  in  sndb  booths.   But  It  Is 


evident  truta  the  narTstive  that,  during  their  wander- 
ings, they  dwelt  in  tenls;  and,  indeed,  where,  in  that 
treeless  region,  could  they  have  found  branches  with 
which  to  construct  their  booths  P  Such  structures  are 
only  available  In  well-wooded  regions ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  tbe  direction  to  ealebrate  the  least  in  booths, 
rather  than  fai  tents,  waa  ^ven  because,  when  tbe  Is- 
raelites became  a  settled  people  in  Palestine  and  ceased 
to  have  a  general  use  of  tents,  it  was  easiw  for  tbem 
to  erect  a  temporary  shed  of  green  branches  than  tu 
provide  a  tent  for  the  occasion. — Eitto.  See  Cottagr. 

Booth,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Baptist  miubter, 
born  at  Blackwell,  Derbyshire,  1784.  •  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  bad  no  early  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion. He  became  a  Baptist  when  quite  young,  and  in 
early  manhood  was  received  as  a  preacher  among  the 
General  (-Arminian)  Baptists.  He  afterward  imbibed 
Calviniatic  views,  and  took  cfaai^  of  a  congregation 
of  Particular  Baptists  in  London  1769,  in  which  charge 
he  continued  till  bis  death  in  1806.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  miscellaneous  writings  are  his  Sidgn  of 
Grace  and  Ettay  <m  Ae  Kingdom  ^  Okriit,  both  to  be 
found  in  his  collected  works  (London,  1818,  8  vols. 
8vo).  In  the  Baptist  controversy  he  wrote  Ptdcbap- 
tim  Exotniwd  (1784)  -.—A  Offence  of  Pedoboptiim  iia- 
amined  (1792) : — An  Apology  for  tke  BoptisU,  collected 
into  3  vols.  8vo  (1828).  Booth  is  regarded  by  the  Bap- 
tists as  one  of  their  most  able  and  important  writers. 

Bootbroyd,  Bbnjahin,  LL.D.,  a  learned  English 
Dissenting  minister,  bom  in  1768.  He  was  a  minister 
and  bookseller  at  Pontefract  from  17M  to  1818,  when 
he  was  called  to  Higbfleld  Chapel  at  Hnddersfield, 
which  he  served  until  his  death  in  1888.  He  was  a 
respectable  Hebrew  scholar,  and  in  his  commentary 
happily  blended  critical  disquisition  with  practical  in- 
struction. His  publications  are :  I.  ^  A'«o  Family 
Bible  and  Improved  Vernon,  from  corrected  texts  of 
tbe  ori^nol,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory  (Po&> 
tefract,  1818,  8  vols.  4to):— 2.  BibSa  H^naea,  or  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.,  without  points,  after 
the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the  chief  various  readings, 
and  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  pbUo>- 
logical,  and  axplonatoiy,  etc.  (Pontefrnct,  181&-16;  2 
vols.  4to). 

Boo^  (Tdt,  box,  Jer.  xlix,  82,  elsewhere  usnally 
"prey;"  Hip^s^,  malko'dck.  Num.  xxx[,  32,  else- 
where usually  '*preyj"  FlDlT^,  mesMstah',  Hab.  ii, 
6;  Zeph.  i,  13,  elsewhere  "spoil").  This  consisted  of 
captives  of  both  sexes,  cattie,  and  whatever  a  captured 
city  might  contain,  especially  metallic  treasures  (iti- 
cbaelis.  Mot.  Recht,  iU,  286  sq.).  Witiiin  the  limits 
of  Canaan  no  capti^'es  were  to  be  made  (Dent,  xx,  14 
and  16) ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  cuse  of  warlike  resist- 
ance, all  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  made 
captives,  and  tbe  men  put  to  death.  A  special  charge 
was  given  to  destroy  tbe  "  pictures  and  images"  of  the 
Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idolatry  (Num.  xxxiii,  53). 
The  case  of  Amolek  waa  a  special  one,  In  wUch  Saul 
was  bidden  to  destn^  the  cattie.  So  also  was  that  of 
the  expedition  against  Arad,  In  which  the  people  took 
a  vow  to  destroy  the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on 
which  tbe  curse  of  God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the 
gold  and  silver,  etc.,  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved 
wholly  for  Him  (1  Sam.  XV,  2,  3;  Num.xxi,2;  Josh, 
vi,  in).  See  Acccbbed.  The  law  of  booty  was  that 
it  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who 
won  it  and  the  people  of  Israel,  bnt  of  the  former  half 
one  head  in  eveiy  600  waa  reserved  to  God,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every  60 
was  simiUrly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the  Levites 
(Nnm,  xxxi,  26-47).  As  re^mled  tbe  army,  David 
added  a  regulation  that  the  baggageman!  should 
share  equally  with  tbe  troops  engaged.  The  present 
made  by  David  out  of  bis  booty  to  Uie  elders  of  towns 
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the  Bpoila  devoted  by  him  to  proridc  for  the  Teraple 
nuiet  be  regarded  as  a  free-wUl  offering  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
24-26;  2  Sam.  viii,  11;  1  Chron.  xzvi,  27).  These 
donbtleas  were  the  beet  of  the  booty  [lee  Akbothimi- 
oicj  (comp.  Herod,  riii,  121 ;  Pmum.  i,  28, 2;  iAvy,  x, 
46 ;  Flor.  i,  7)  which  ftU  to  the  king.    See  Sfou,. 

Bo'Oz  (BooO,  the  GrmdMd  foim  (Matt,  i,  5)  of  the 

Bethlebemite  BoAZ  (q.  t.).  • 

Bor.  *SeeSoAP. 

Bora  (or  Bohba,  or  Bohrek),  Catharin a  tok, 
the  wife  of  Lather,  waa  bom  at  Loeben,  Saxoay,  Jan. 
89, 1499 ;  died  Dec  20, 1662.  While  still  quite  young, 
the  waa  placed  in  the  convent  of  Nimpkcben,  where 
ahs  became  deeply  interested  In  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther. She  asked  the  aid  of  Luther  hi  Iit>erBting  het^ 
self  and  eight  of  her  friends  &om  the  convent,  and  at 
the  request  of  Lutber,  Leonhard  Kopp  aided  their  es- 
cape in  tl»e  night  of  April  4, 1628.  Lotlier  wrote  to 
the  parents  of  the  nans  to  tak«  them  back,  and,  when 
this  was  refused,  he  provided  for  them  otherwise. 
Catharine  found  a  home  with  the  borgomaster  of 
Keichenbach,  and  on  June  18, 1526,  she  married  Lu- 
ther, The  writin|rs  of  Luther  are  a  oondusive  proof 
that  the  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Catharine  received  support  from  the 
elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Cbrintian  HE, 
king  of  I>enmark.  See  Walcb,  Gackichte  der  Cath. 
stm  A  (2  Tidh  Halle,  1763-64) ;  Beste,  Getdt.  CoM. 
van  A>«  (Halle,  1848);  Hoefar,  Bioyrt^^  GMuruie,  v, 
678. 

BoxborltM  or  Borborianlana  {Bmixmim  and 
Borhoriata,  so  called  from  (inp^opos,  i.  q.  dirt^en), 
a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  centuiy,  said  to  be 
followers  of  the  Nicolaltans.  They  held  to  Dualism 
and  Antlnomianism,  and  denied  the  last  Judgment  and 
the  resnrrectlon.  Epiphanius  charges  them  with  the 
Tlleat  crtanea.^Epiph«iinu,  Harea.  p.  21^  86 ;  Landon, 

8.  V. 

Borctes.   See  Ceprab-Babcje, 

Bordas-Dtunoalln,  Jran-Baptiste,  a  French 
philosopher,  and  stanch  advocate  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  Galilean  Chnrch,  was  born,  Feb.  18, 1799, 
at  MontagnaoJa-Crempn,  and  died  1869.  H«  endeav- 
ored to  recondle  all  the  political  and  social  conw- 
qnences  of  the  French  Revolution  with  the  religioiu 
traditions  of  GalUcanism,    His  principal  worka  are : 
1,  Lettres  mr  rictectitme  ei  U  dodrinantme  (Paris, 
1833) : — ^2,  Le  CarUtiamMtne,  ou  la  VirUttble  riiwvaiion 
des  teiencet  (Paris,  1843,  2  vols.),  a  prize  essay,  which 
was  declared  by  the  French  Andemy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  one  of  the  most  remarkable  philo- 
sophical writings  of  the  age : — 8. 
MUmgtt  fh^oaopluque*  ti  relu 
ffleux  (Paris,  1846),  containing 
also  an  Eloge  de  Piucal,  to  which 
a  prize  had  been  awarded  (in 
1842)  by  the  French  Academy: 
—4.  EtKoa  de  ri/orme  eathoUqm 
(Paris,  1866),  in  which  he  ae- 
▼enly  attacks  tlw  condition  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. — Huet,  ^t.  de 
la  Vie  et  dee  Otwraget  de  B^D. 
(Paris,  1860). 

Bordeaux,  the  see  of  a  R(y 
man  archbishop  in  France.  The 
establishment  of  an  episcopal  see 
reaches  probably  as  for  back  as 
the  year  800;  Uter,  tiie  bishopric 
was  changed  into  an  arehldihop- 
ric.  In  1441  the  city  received  a 
university.  Foor  conndls  (Con- 
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the  Priscilllanists;  in  670,  for  the  restoratua  of  paae* 
and  for  the  improvement  vS  Clnirch  diaci|Jine;  is  1180, 
against  Berengar;  and  the  last  in  1266. 

Border  is  generally  the  rendering  oi  some  form  of 
the  Heb.  ^43%,  gdml',  Gr.  Spmtr,  a  bamdary-lime,  es- 
pecially in  the  plural ;  also  of  several  other  Heb.  void' 
in  a  similar  sense ;  but  in  Exod.  xxv,  25,  27 ;  xxxvii, 
12, 14,  it  represents  P'l^liOB,  miigt'rtiiL,  a  raarym,  «.  g 
ornaments  on  the  toaien  stands  or  pedeettis  of  Hk 
lavers,  apparently  sqaare  ildMs  decorated  with  scut^ 
tana  on  the  ddea,  1  Kings  vii,  28-86;  S  Kings  zii 
17;  and  In  Norn.  XT,  88,  it  standa  for  fais^',  a 
touy,  i.  e.  hen  or  ftlnge  of  ■  gannent,  Ske  tpuow^w 
In  Uatt  xxiii,  5 ;  while  b  CanL  1, 11,  it  b  '^'in*  Ur,  a 
roa  or  string  of  pearls  or  golden  beads  for  the  head- 
dress. 

Boreel's  Manuscript  (Codex  Boreeu),  an 
important  uncial  BIS.  of  the  N.  T.,  containing  (with 
many  taaaa)  the  Gospels,  of  wtiich  it  is  usually  des- 
ignated as  Cod.  F.  It  derives  its  name  from  Iiaving 
once  iMtonged  to  John  Boreel,  Dutch  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  king  James  I.  Soon  after  Boreel's  death 
in  1629,  some  nun  of  learning,  whose  name  is  on- 
known,  made  extracts  from  thL  HS.  as  fkr^as  Lokc 
X ;  this  collation  was  communicated  to  Wetsteio  far 
Isaac  Terbuiger  in  1730,  and  Wetatein  used  it  in  hli 
Critical  Apparatus,  but  could  not  discover  where  the 
US.  was  at  that  time.  In  1630  it  was  di£«overed  ai 
Amheim,  and  Prof.  Heringa  speedily  made  a  carefol 
collation  of  its  text,  which  appeared  In  1818,  afker  ln« 
death,  with  a  description  and  flw-simUe,  under  the  e£- 
torial  care  of  Yinke  {^Di^mtaHo  de  Codict  BoretBauii. 
Some  of  the  sheets,  however,  appear  in  the  mean- 
while to  have  l)een  lost.  It  is  now  in  the  Universkv 
library  at  Utrecht.  It  consists  of  204  leaves  and  a 
few  IHgments,  written  in  two  columns  of  about  nine- 
teen lines  to  a  page,  in  a  tall,  oblong  form,  with  large 
upright,  compressed  characters.  It  has  the  osoal  in- 
dications of  the  Ammonlan  sections  in  the  margin,  btn 
without  the  Euseblan  canons.  The  bresthinga  and  ac- 
cents are  fully  and  not  incorrectly  given.  In  Lnk« 
there  are  nb  less  than  twenty-four  gaps ;  in  Wetstein'* 
collation  it  begun  with  Uatt.  vii,  6,  but  now  with  Matt, 
ix,  1 :  other  hiatuses  are  Matt  xil,  1-44 ;  xiii,  56-xiv, 
9;  XT,  20-31;  xx,18-xxi,&;  Mark  1, 43-ii,  8 ;  ii,  23- 
ni,8;  3d,  6-36;  xIt,&4-xt,  6;  xv,  89-ZTi,  19 ;  John 
111,6-14;  It,23-88;  t,  18-88;  tI,  39-68;  tH,  28-Tm, 
10;  X,  d2-xi,  8;  xi,  40-xiL,  3 ;  xii,  14-25:  it  ends  at 
John  xiii,  34.  It  is  supposed  to  t>eIong  to  the  ninth 
or  tenth  centary.— Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introi.  ir. 
200;  Scrivener,  IntrodwMom,  p.  104  sq.  See  lUst- 
scBiPTB,  Biblical. 
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BoreL   S«e  BoBRBum. 

Borgia,  Ceesar,  was  "one  of  greatest  mon- 
rtcra  of  a  time  «f  depmri^,  when  tbe  court  of  Borne 
WW  the  acsM  of  ell  the  worst  forms  of  crime.  He 
wu  Ike  son  of  Alexander  VI  and  Catharine  Vo- 
Doua,  wbo  made  faim  atdd^hop  of  Valencia  at  an 
earl;  age,  and  afterward  cardinal  in  1498.  He  nn- 
tcmpolonsly  made  nse  of  the  most  sacred  thiot^s  as 
means  to  the  most  Iniquitous  ends.  His  &ther  hav- 
lag  conferred  upon  his  brother  GioToniii  the  dachr  of 
Beuerento,  with  the  counties  of  Terracina  and  Ponte- 
corvo,  Cnaar,  as  was  believed,  moved  with  envy, 
earned  his  brother  to  be  aiaatsinated.  He  obtained 
tbe  dneby  and  counties  for  UmMl^  and  was  permitted 
bv  bin  fiAher  to  resign  tbe  purple  and  to  devote  bim- 
Mlf  to  tbe  profession  of  arms.  He  was  sent  in  1498  to 
France,  to  convey  to  Louis  XII  a  bull  of  divorce  and 
dispensation  from  bis  marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany. 
Loois  rewarded  him  for  the  pope's  complaisance  with 
tbe  dncl^  of  Valenttnois,  a  body-guard  of  100  men, 
30,000  Uvrea  of  yearly  revenue,  uid  a  promise  of  sup- 
port in  bis  schemes  of  ambition.  In  1499  C«aar  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navaire,  and  accom- 
panied Louis  XII  to  Italy,  where  be  nndertook  tbe 
canqaest  of  the  Romagn&forthe  Holy  See.  Theright- 
fal  lords  of  ttiat  countiy,  who  fell  into  bis  hands,  were 
mordered,  notwithstanding  that  their  lives  had  been 
guaranteed  by  his  oath.  In  1501  be  was  named  by  bis 
bUtar  duke  ot  Romagna.  In  the  same  year  be  wrest- 
ed tbe  i»riDcipality  of  Pwrablno  ftom  Jacopo  d'Appia- 
00,  bat  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  Bologna  and 
Florence.  He  took  Camerino,  and  caused  Giulio  di 
Varano,  tbe  lord  of  that  town,  to  be  strangled  along 
<ritli  liis  two  sons.  By  treachery  as  much  as  by  vio- 
leaee  be  made  himself  master  of  "the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
A  leagne  of  Italian  princes  was  formed  to  resist  bim, 
hot  he  kept  tbem  in  awe  by  a  body  of  Swiss  troops, 
tQl  he  succeeded  in  winning  some  of  them  over  by  ad- 
vantageons  offers,  employed  them  against  the  otiierg, 
and  then  treacherously  murdered  tbem  on  the  day  of 
tbe  vlctoiy,  81st  December,  1502,  at  Sinigaglia.  He 
now  seized  tbeir  possessions,  and  saw  no  obstacle  in 
tb«  way  of  his  being  made  king  of  Romagna,  of  the 
March,  and  of  Umbria,  when,  on  August  17th,  1608, 
Ui  fhtber  died,  [vobably  of  pinson  which  be  had  pre- 
pared for  twelve  cardinals.  C«sar  also,  wbo  was  a 
party  to  the  design  (and  who,  like  his  father,  had  long 
been  familiar  wltb  that  mode  of  dispatching  those  who 
stood  in  tbe  way  of  bis  ambition,  or  whose  wealth  he 
desired  to  obtain),  had  himself  partaken  of  the  poison, 
sod  tlia  consequence  was  a  severe  Ulnesa,  exactly  at  a 
time  when  tbe  ntmoat  activity  and  presence  of  mind 
were  requisite  for  his  afiUrs.  Enemies  rose  agdnst 
hint  on  all  hands,  and  one  of  tbe  most  inveterate  of 
tbem  ascended  the  papa]  throne  as  Julius  II.  Cnsar 
was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  in  Spain,  where  he  lay  imprisoned  for  two 
years.  At  length  be  contrived  to  make  bis  tacape  to 
tbe  king  of  Navarre,  whom  ho  accompanied  fan  the  war 
aeainst  Castile,  and  was  MUed  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1507,  by  a  missile  fVom  the  castle  of  Blano.  With  all 
bis  baseness  and  cruelty,  he  loved  and  patronized 
teaming,  and  possessed  a  ready  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence. Machiavelli  has  delineated  his  character  in 
ills  Prmcipf.'^ — Clumbers,  Eneyehipadia,  s,  v.;  Hoefer, 
Kog.  Generate,  vi,  711 ;  Ranke,  Hiitory  of  the  Popes, 

Borgia,  FranoiB.   See  Fbancis  Borqia. 

Boi^ll,  Roderiga  See  Albxandes  VI  (Pope). 

BoTglan  MamiBOript  (Codbx  Boboianub),  a 
valuable  nnclal  fhigment  of  some  thirteen  leaves  of  tbe 
Greek  Gospels  (of  which  it  is  osualiy  designated  as 
Cod.  T>,  with  a  Thebaic  or  SahMle  version  on  the  op- 
posite (left)  It  derives  its  name  from  having 
belonged  to  tbe  Velitlan  Husnnm  of  "  Presnl  Steph. 
Baq;ia,  eollegii  urbani  de  propaganda  fide  a  secretls," 
and  b  now  deported  in  ttw  libimiy  <rf  tbe  Flopaganda 


at  Rome.  Each  page  conrists  of  two  columns ;  a  sin- 
gle point  indicates  a  break  in  tbe  sense,  but  there  an 
no  other  divisiuu.  The  tireatbings,  both  rough  and 
smooth,  are  present.  It  contains  the  following  pas- 
sages: Lake  xxii,  80-zxfii,  20;  John  vi,  2»'67;  vil, 
6-viii,  83  (in  all  177  verses,  since  John  vli,  KS-viii,  11 
are  wanting).  The  portion  belon^ng  to  John,  both  in 
Greek  and  Egyptian,  was  carefully  edited  at  Rome  in 
1769  by  Giorgi,  an  Augustinlaii  eremite,  with  a  fac- 
simile. Birch  bad  previously  collated  tbe  Greek  texL 
The  QmA.  fragmeot  of  Luke  was  fint  collated  for  the 
4th  ed.  of  AUbrd'a  ComnwDtaiy  by  bis  brother,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  suggestion  by  Tregelles,  from  a  hint  by 
Zoega  (jCataL  codd.  capt.  qui  in  Mtueo  Boryiano  Velitri* 
adtervmbtr,  Rom.  1810,  p.  164).  A  few  leaves  in  Greek 
and  Thebaic,  which  once  Iielonged  to  Woide,  and  were 
printed  with  his  other  Thebaic  ftagmcnts  (in  Ford's 
Appewtix  to  the  Codex  Alesrandrinut,  Oxford,  1799),  ev- 
idently once  formed  part  of  tbe  Codex  Borgianos 
(Tisobendorf,iVe»7Vs(.ad.ie&9,p.clxvil).  They  con- 
tain 86  additional  verses :  Lake  xli,  15-xiii,  82 ;  Jobi 
viii,  The  Borgian  HS.  has  been  refeired  to  the 

fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  appears  that  tbe  ignorant 
monk  who  brought  it  from  E^pt  to  Europe  carelessly 
lost  the  greater  part  of  Et,  so  that  what  is  left  is  but  a 
sample. — Tregelles,  in  Home's  Inlrod.  new  ed.  iv,  180; 
Scrivener,  Inlroshietiom,  p.  116.    See  Makusobipts, 

BiBUCAL. 

Bor-Ha«'BlraIl(Heb.PorAa»-5traA',n'n''©n  IIB, 
eiilem  of  Sirak;  Sept.  translates  ^t'ap  roi<  Stipo/i), 
a  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestina,  where  Joab's 
messengers  foond  Abner  (2  Sam.  Ui,  26,  where  our 
version  renders  "well  of  Sirah"),  probably  the  same 
as  Bestra  (Br}ai'pa)  of  Josepbus  (Ani.  vii,  1,  6),  twen^ 
stadia  from  Hebron,    See  Sirau. 

Bptith.   See  NiTBB ;  Soap. 

Bo'ritb  (Lat.  Boriih,  for  tbe  Gr.  text  is  not  extant) 
is  given  (2  [VDlg.4]  Esdr.  i,  2)  as  tbe  son  of  Abtsel, 
and  father  of  Ozias,  in  tbe  genealogy  of  Ezra ;  evideat- 
ly  a  corruption  of  Bdbei  (q.  v.),  aa  in  Ezra  vii,  4. 

Borkatfa.    See  Cabbdhclb. 

Bbm  again,  or  Bom  of  God.  See  Rbokxe&a- 

TIOM. 

Borre  w  Boiriiliu,  Adriak  tak  dsn,  a  dlstla- 
gnlshed  Remonstrant.  On  the  death  of  Anninias 
(q.  v.),  bis  ability  and  piety  gave  him  great  infiuenco 
among  tbe  followers  of  that  great  man.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  Remonstrant  ministers  who  took  part  in  tbe 
conference  at  the  Hague,  I61I ;  be  also  assisted  at  tbe 
Delft  Conference,  1618.  When  subscription  to  tbe 
decretals  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  enforced,  be  gave 
op  all  his  worldly  interests  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
joined  Episcof^us  and  others  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  aflUrs  of  the  Remonstrants. 
He  wrote  the  ExpHctUio  dehdda  cap.  IX  ad  Rom.,  con- 
tained In  pL  il  of  Acta  et  ScripUt  Mimttronm  Reraait- 
ttranHtm  (1620).— Limborch,  Vila  Epitcopn  (ed.  1701, 
p.  218) ;  Morison,  On  Jiommt  IX,  p.  56. 

Borrellats,  a  Ihitch  sect,  named  from  their  leader, 
Adam  Borrel  or  Borel,  a  Zealander,  bom  1603,  died 
1667.  They  lived  an  austere  life,  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  abundant  aIms|^Ting;  they  also  denied  all  the 
outward  forms  vi  the  Chnrdi,  denied  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  and  maintained  that  the  Bible  should  be 
read  without  any  commentary  whatever.  They  taught 
that  private  worship  is  more  unportsnt  than  public. 
Borel  wrote  a  treatise,  Ad  Legem  et  fettimoaium,  main- 
taining that  tbe  written  Word  of  God,  witboat  human 
exposition,  is  the  only  means  and  the  adequate  means 
of  awakening  fiiith  In  the  heart  of  man.  See  Arnold, 
Kircheit-  u.  jretenUftorH,- pt.  ill,  ch.  vi. 

Bout,  JosEFo  Frakcebco  (Bumo),  an  tmpostOT, 
bom  at  Milan  Hay  4, 1627.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Jesaits'  Seminary  at  Rome,  after  which  be  gave  Abn- 
self  to  the  study  of  medidfi^andocbeAiiil^.^J^vUMn 
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abuidoaedbimwlf  to  a  lift  of  extreme  irregtilarity  and 
vidoiuoM,  which  he  eloakad  ooder  Um  appearance  of 
extreme  Bcrionsneu  and  devotion.  He  pretended  even 
that  he  was  inspired  God  to  efliBCt  a  reformation 
among  men ;  declaring  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that 
there  should  be  but  one  fold  on  earth,  under  the  pope, 
and  that  all  who  refused  to  enter  it  should  be  put  to 
death.  To  these  be  added  the  most  atrocious  blasphe- 
mies, deelarlDg  the  Virgin  to  be  tbe  daughter  of  the 
Fathsr,  as  Christ  la  his  Son,  and  in  all  things  equal 
to  tbe  Son ;  that  the  Boly  Spirit  is  incarnate  in  her, 
eto.  The  Inquisition  took  procoedings  against  bim, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burned  January  3, 1661 ;  but 
he  escaped  to  Straabui^,  and  afterward  to  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburg.  Here  be  ingratiated  himself  with 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  spent  large  stuns  un- 
der his  dictation  in  the  search  Gar  the  phUoeophw's 
stone.  Thence  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  Fred- 
erick III  patnnised  Mm.  On  tbe  death  of  that 
prince  he  determined  to  go  to  Turkey,  bat  was  arrest- 
ed on  the  way  at  Goldingen,  in  Horavia,  and  handed 
over  to  tiie  pontifical  government,  on  condition  that 
his  pnnbhment  sbonld  not  be  capital.  The  Inquisi- 
tion kept  him  in  pris<»i  till  tbe  day  of  his  death,  Aug. 
10,  l^—Biog.  tniw.tMn.T,p.l98;  Hoefer,£i£sr.  Gi- 
N^nils,  786. 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  bom  of  noble  parents  at 
tbe  castie  of  Arona,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Lago  Moggi- 
ore,  Oct.  2, 1588.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Italy,  tracing  ita  orcein  to  tiie  family  of  Ani- 
das  in  ancient  Borne.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Pius 
IV.  He  studied  at  HiUn  and  at  PavU,  and  at  both 
was  distinguished  for  personal  virtue  and  for  diligence 
in  study.  Hia  youth  was  devoted,  not  to  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  that  age,  but  to  religion  and  charitable 
exercises;  and  the  great  wealth  at  his  command  did 
not  in  the  least  affect  his  moral  or  religions  character 
injnrtously.  Pins  IV,  his  uncle,  adopted  him  as  a  son, 
and  made  him  archbishop  of  Uilan  in  l&Bfi.  But,  on 
the  death  of  hfs  hntber  Frederick,  his  relations,  and 
even  the  pope  himself  besought  Um  to  many  in  ot- 
der  to  preserve  the  line  of  the  family,  which  seemed 
in  danger  of  extinction.  His  mind,  however,  was 
made  up ;  and,  to  escape  farther  importunity,  he  was 
privately  ordained  in  1S65,  and  at  once  devoted  bira- 
eelf  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  bis  diocese.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (Se8s.cxiv,  de  ref.  7)  having  mcommend- 
ed  the  preparation  of  an  authoritative  Catechism,  Pius 
Intrusted  the  work  to  his  nephew,  who,  associating 
with  himself  three  eminent  ecclesiastics,  completed  in 
1&66  the  celebrated  OaUchwmiM  Tridentunu,  Catechit- 
mus  Romatua,  or  CaUcfaimut  ad  parockot.  See  Catb- 
CHI8X8 ;  Crbkds.  To  cariy  out  his  plans  of  reform, 
he  gave  up  every  other  benefice,  abandoned  his  pater- 
nal property,  and  divided  his  diocesan  revenues  into 
three  portions:  one  for  the  poor,  anttfher  for  tbe 
Church,  and  tbe  third  for  himself,  of  the  use  of  which 
he  gave  a  riiid  account  to  his  synod.  In  bis  palace 
be  made  a  like  reformation.  In  tbe  enforcement  of 
discipline,  he  held,  at  different  periods,  six  provincial 
councils  and  eleven  diocesan  synods ;  and,  to  see  that 
the  regnlations  of  these  councils  were  enforced,  be 
regnlarly  visited  ui  person  the  chnrcbes  of  his  vast 
province.  These  reforms  excited  powerful  resistance. 
The  JTumiSaH  (q.  v.)  hidncod  a  IHar  of  the  order, 
named  Farina,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Borromeo.  Tbe 
assassin  fired  at  tbe  archbishop  as  be  was  at  prayers 
befbre  tbe  altar,  but  tbe  bullet  only  grazed  the  skin. 
The  assassin  and  his  two  accomplices  were  pnt  to  death, 
and  the  order  of  the  Humiliati  was  suppressed  by  Pius 
T.  During  tbe  plague  at  Milan,  1576,  he  threw  hlm- 
•elf  into  tbe  danger,  giving  service  in  every  form  to 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  dying,  at  the  peril  of  bis 
lift.  He  died  Nov.  8, 1584.  On  the  whole,  his  life  is 
singularly  remarkaMe  for  purity  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
nipt  and  degraded  Church,  His  talents,  pn^erty,  and 


life  were  entirely  coosecrated  to  tbe  terviee  of  C3b» 
tiani^  through  tiie  Church,  whose  interests  wete  al- 
ways to  him  more  sacred  than  any  earthly  con^den. 
tions.  In  1610  be  was  canonized  Paul  V.  Hit 
works  were  paUlsbed  at  Milan  in  1747  by  Jos.  Ant. 
Sazins,  contsinbig  bis  Ifulmctioiu  to  Comfemfrt,  kk 
Sermotu,  and  the  jleto  Ecclma  MtAtltmamis  (5  vok. 
fo].).  The  latter  worii  was  originally  printed  at  UilaB 
in  1599  (2  vols.  fi>L).  In  1768  there  was  pubUslxd  at 
Augsburg,  in  two  vols,  fbl.,  an  edition  of  tbe  /foauSn 
Diioourta,  and  Sermofu,  together  with  the  A'oefes  Va6- 
camt,  notes  by  Saxius,  and  a  Zi/i^  translated  into  Latin 
from  tbe  Italian  of  Giussano.  His  lift  has  been  sev- 
eral times  written :  see  Godeau,  VU  de  C.  Bommto 
(Paris,  1748,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Tonron,  Vie  de  St.  Cliaia 
BorromM  (Paris,  1761,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  Sailer,  Der  hfH. 
JTorf  borromeo  (A  ugBb.l82S);  Giussano,  ^cAea^MZ. 
Borromeo  (Aug^.  1886, 8  vols.) ;  Di»faiger,  Da-  Ae>%r 
Cart  Borromoftu  (Cologne,  1846). — fiio^.  Una.  v,  197 : 
Butler,  Z*w>  ofScMU^  x,  866;  Landon,  EetL  Dt'Oiat- 
ary,  8.  V. 

In  (icrmany  an  AttodatiiM  of  St.  Borromeo  war 
founded  in  1846  for  promoting  the  circulation  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  botdiB.  It  counted,  in  1867,  G97  braocb 
associations,  and  tts  lecdpCs  asionnted  to  U,Oao  tba- 
lers. 

Bomwieo,  FedwloOt  con^  of  Cardinal  Bottd- 
meo,  was  bom  at  MQan  in  1S64.  **  He  lesidod  first  at 
Bologoa  and  then  at  Pavia,  and  afterward  went  tn 
Rome,  where  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1587.  Ha 
was  tx>th  a  classical  and  Oriental  scholar,  and  wis 
intimate  at  Rome  wKh  Baronio,  Bellarmine,  and  the 
pious  philanthropist  Filippo  Keri.  In  1695  be  m- 
made  arcbUsbop  of  Milan,  where  he  adopted  the  viewF 
of  his  coosln  and  predecessor  St.  Charles,  and  enlbned 
his  reflations  concerning  discipline  with  great  am- 
cess.  He  used  to  visit  by  turns  all  the  districts,  how- 
ever remote  and  obscure,  in  his  diocese,  and  his  zeal- 
ous labors  have  been  recentiy  eloquentiy  eulogized  by 
Manzoni  in  his  '  Promessi  SposL'  He  was  the  found- 
er of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  on  which  lie  spent  verr 
large  sums ;  and  be  employed  various  leaiiied  taen, 
who  went  sboot  several  parts  of  Enn^  and  the  £art 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  manoBcripts.  About 
9000  manuscriiita  were  thus  collected.  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo established  a  printing-press,  annexed  to  tbe  B- 
brary,  and  appointed  several  learned  professOTS  to  ex- 
amine and  make  known  to  tbe  world  these  literary 
treasures.  He  also  established  several  academies, 
schools,  and  charitable  fonndations.  His  philanthro- 
py, charity,  and  energy  of  mind  were  exUbited  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  tbe  fiimine  which  afflicted  Mi> 
Ian  in  1627-28,  and  also  during  the  great  plague  of 
IGSO.  He  died  September  22, 1631."— ^^iiak 
pcB£a,  B.  V. 

Borromeo,  Society  of  St   See  Bobkowso. 
.  Borrowing.   On  the  general  subject,  as  a  matter 

of  law  or  precept,  see  Loan. 

Id  Exod.  xii,  35,  we  are  told  that  tbe  Israelites,  when 
on  the  point  of  Ibelr  departure  from  Egypt,  "  borrowed 
of  the  Egyptians  Jewels  of  silver,  and  Jewels  OfffM, 
and  raiment;"  and  it  b  added  that  "tbe  Lord  gave 
tbe  people  Hvot  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  ao  that 
they  lent  unto  them  such  things  as  they  requred.  And 
they  spoiled  the  Egyptians."  This  was  in  ponoance 
of  a  divine  command  which  bad  been  given  to  tboo 
throngh  Moses  (Exod.  iii,  22 ;  id,  2).  This  has  rag- 
geetod  a  difficulty,  seeing  thai  the  Israelites  bad  cer- 
tainly no  intention  to  return  to  Egypt,  or  to  restore  tbe 
valuables  which  they  thus  obtained  from  tlieir  Egyp- 
tian "neif^bors."  (Sea  Jnsti,  Ueb.  dir  de»  .>£«pt« 
vondenltraeU^bHiitrrAhreueabge/brderit*  GaMt, 
Frfct.  a.  M.  1777 ;  IkamUe  Rev,  Sept.  1864 ;  &.  Qwr. 
/f«v.[Gettysb.] Jan.  1865.)  Itisadmittedthattbegco- 
eral  acceptation  of  the  word  here  (but  not  nsoally  else- 
when)  rendered  bgmmj^%.jiioe{^M^  repm(« 
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demand;  ftltboogfa  Otm  an  places  (Exod.  xxii,  U ;  1 
Sam.  i,  28 ;  2  Kings  vi,  fi)  when  tflmuBwy  is  cartldn> 
I7  denoted  bjr  it  Smds  then  fore  allege  that  the  Is- 
raelites did  not  borrw  the  valuables,  but  demanded 
them  of  their  Egyptian  neighbors,  as  an  indemnity  for 
their  servicea,  and  for  the  bard  and  bitter  bondage 
which  they  had  endured.  Bnt  this  does  not  appear 
to  OS  to  mend  the  matter  much ;  for  the  Israelites  had 
been  public  servants,  rendering  certain  onerous  ser- 
vices  to  the  state,  bat  not  in  personal  bondage  to  indi- 
Tidual  Egyptians,  irikom  oeverthdeBS  they,  acotffding 
to  thia  account,  mnlcted  of  mnch  Tsluable  property 
in  compensation  for  wrongs  committed  by  the  state. 
These  individual  Egyptians  also  were  selected  not 
with  reference  to  their  being  implicated  more  than 
others  in  the  wrong  treatment  of  the  Israelites :  they 
were  those  who  happened  to  be  their  "neighbors,  "and, 
as  snch,  open  more  than  others  to  the  exaction.  Hence 
we  incline  to  the  interpretation  (Clarke,  Comment,  on 
Exod.  iii,  22)  that  the  Israelites  simply  requeiud  the 
valuables  of  the  Egyptians,  without  any  special  (ex- 
cept a  tacit)  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
that  they  were  to  be  restored.  This  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  the  professed  object  of  the  Hebrews  waa  not 
to  quit  Egypt  forever,  bnt  merely  to  withdraw  for  a 
fbw  days  into  the  desert,  that  they  mi^t  there  cele- 
brate a  high  festival  to  their  God.  See  ExoDB.  At 
Ruch  festivals  it  was  usual  among  all  uationB  to  appear 
in  th«r  gayest  attire,  and  decked  with  many  onia- 
ments ;  and  this  suggests  the  grounds  on  which  the 
lEraelites  might  rest  the  application  to  their  Egyptian 
neighbors  for  the  loan  of  their  jewels  and  rich  raiment. 
Their  avowed  intenti(m  to  return  in  a  few  days  most 
have  made  the  request  appear  very  reasonable  to  the 
Egyptians ;  and,  in  Cut,  the  Orientals  are,  and  always 
have  been,  remaritably  ready  and  liberal  in  lending 
[heir  ornaments  to  one  another  on  occasions  of  relig- 
ious solemnity  or  public  ceremony.  It  would  seem, 
iilso,  as  if  the  avowed  intention  to  return  precluded  the 
Helnrews  from  any  other  ground  tlian  that  of  borrow- 
ing; fw  if  they  had  reTuiretf  or  dnumifal  these  things 
aa  GOmpensationB  or  gifts,  it  would  liave  smonnted  to 
aa  admission  that  they  were  quitting  the  country  al- 
t<^ether.  Turn  which  way  we  will  in  this  matter, 
there  is  bnt  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  this  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  we  are  not  acquainted  wiUi  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  wUch  we  spend 
oor  strength  for  naii^  in  laboring  to  explain  it.  One 
of  the  difficolties  is  somewhat  softened  by  the  conjec- 
ture of  Professor  Bosh,  who,  in  his  JVoCe  on  Exod.  xi, 
i,  observes,  "  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  Moses 
was  reqnired  to  commcmd  the  people  to  practise  the  de- 
vice here  mentioned.  We  regard  it  rather,  as  far  aa 
Aey  were  concerned,  as  the  mere  prediction  of  a  f^ct 
that  should  occur."  It  will  further  relieve  the  diffi- 
culty if  we  consider  that  it  was  a  principle  universally 
recognised  in  ancient  times,  that  all  property  belong- 
ing to  their  <qtponents  in  the  handa  of  any  nation 
against  which  war  was  declared  became  forfeited ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  supposed  ri»tht,  the  jewels,  pre- 
cious vases,  etc.,  which  were  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews 
IVom  the  Egyptians,  became,  when  Pharaoh  commenced 
war  upon  them,  legal  spoil.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Egyptians  were  bnt  too  ^ad  to  get  rid  of  dielr  danger- 
OBs  csptlTes  at  last  to  heritate,  or  even  stipulate  for  a 
restoration  of  the  omamcnta ;  nor  did  the  Hebrews 
themselves  at  the  time  positively  know  that  they  should 
never  return  them. — Hengstenberg,  Penlat,  u,  417  sq. 

Bob,  Lambbbt,  an  eminent  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Worknm,  in  Friesland,  Nov.  S3, 1670,  and  studied  at 
tlie  Universi^'  of  Franeker,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  Greek.  His  progress  waa  so  great  that  in  1697  he 
was  appoiBted  lectorer  Ib  Greek,  and  Ib  170S  professor. 
He  died  la  1717.  His  chief  worit  is  the  mfpta  Gra. 
ns,  which  appeared  first  In  1702 ;  but  the  fullest  and 
1 -est  edition  is  tiiat  of  Sch«fer(Leipslc,I80<l).  Among 
his  other  works  an  his  £rereAiifiaM«  pliilologiect  ad 


loea  notimdla  Noti  Faderit  (Franeker,  1700,  8vo,  and 
1713,  with  additions): — Obaervaliomt  miecelUmea  ad 
loca  juadam,  etc.  (lUd.  1707,  8vo,  and  1781):— Keto 
TettamtMum  tat  vert.  LXX  vHterpretim  am  variit  be- 
tumilm,  etc  (Fhuwker,  1709, 4X0").— Bieg.  Unh.  t,  S06. 
BOB'oath  (3  Kings  xxU,  1).  See  Bozkath. 
BoBem ;  Boser ;  Boshah.  See  Balsam  ; 
Gbapb;  Cocklb,  respectively. 

BoBktrf  (|l3«ncoOi  monks  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
who  lived  upon  roots  and  herbs.  They  inhabited  no 
\  houses,  nor  ate  flesh  or  bread,  nor  dmnk  vrine.  They 
'  professed  to  spend  their  time  in  the  worship  of  God,  in 
prayers  and  in  hymns,  till  eatinK4imo  arrived ;  then 
every  man  went,  with  his  knife  in  bis  hand,  to  provide 
bimselffoodof  the  herbs  of  the  field.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  tbeir  only  diet,  and  constant  way  of  living. 
See  BiDghaiB,  Orig,  Ecdet.  bk.  vii,  di.  U,  $  iL 

BowMn  (properly  p*<n,  cAqii,  nSKwo^).  It  la  osb> 
al  with  the  Western  Asiatics  to  carry  varioas  sorts  of 
things  in  the  bosom  of  their  dress,  which  formsa  some- 
what spacions  depository,  being  wide  above  the  girdle, 
which  confines  it  so  tightly  around  the  waist  as  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  from  sUpping  thnugh.  Aware  of  tiiis, 
Harmer  and  other  Kblical  illnrtnta*  radwr  hastily 
concluded  that  they  had  found  ao  explanation  of  the 
text  (Lake  vl,  88),  "  Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  togettwr,  and  running  over,  shall  men  ^ve 
into  your  boecmi."  All  these  expressions  obviously 
apply,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  corn;  and  it  is  certain 
that  com  and  things  measured  in  the  manner  described 
are  never  carried  in  the  bosom.  They  could  not  be 
placed  there,  or  carried  there,  not-  taken  out,  without 
serious  inconvenience,  and  then  only  Ib  a  smiUl  quao- 
ti^.  The  tUBgs  carried  ia  the  bosom  an  rim|dy  sach 
as  Europeans  wonld,  if  in  the  East,  carry  in  their 
pockets.  Yet  this  habit  of  carrying  valuable  property 
may  indicate  the  origin  of  the  image,  as  an  image,  into 
the  botom,  withoot  requiring  us  to  suppose  that  every 
.  thing  described  as  bebig  given  into  fAe  iosom  reslly  was 
depleted  then.— Kltto,  a.      See  Drbss. 

To  haee  one  m  our  ftosm  fanidies  kindness,  secrecy, 
intimacy  (Gen.  xvi,  6 ;  S  Sam.  xii,  6).  Christ  is  in 
(tlcialo)  tie  botom  o/Ae  Father;  that  is,  possesses  the 
closest  intimacy  with,  and  most  perfect  knowledge  ot, 
the  Father  (John  i,  18).  Our  Saviour  is  said  io  carry 
hit  kmbt  m  hit  botom,  wlilch  toochingly  represents 
his  tender  care  and  watchfulness  over  them  (Isa.  xl, 
11).   See  Abbaham'8  Bosom. 

Bo'aor  (Boff^),  tite  Gnsdied  fona  trfthe  name  irf 
a  place  and  of  a'mtn. 

1.  A  city,  both  large  and  fortified,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with 
Bozrah  (Bosora),  Camalm,  and  other  places,  in  1  Mace. 
V,  26,  86.  It  b  probably  the  Bezeb  (q.  v.)  of  Nam. 
Iv,  43  (see  Grimm,  Ereg.  Htmdb.  in  loc.). 

2.  The  AnmiUic  mode  of  prononacing  the  name  of 
Bbor  (q.  v.),  the  fether  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii,  15),  in 
accordance  with  the  sabstitntion,  frequent  in  Chaldee, 
of  S  for  9  (see  Gesenios,  TVs.  p.  1144). 

Bos'ora  (Boaapa  and  Boa  fipa),  m  strong  city  in 
GUead,  taken  by  Jadas  Maccalueus  (l  Uacc.  v,  26,  28), 
doobdess  the  same  as  the  Bozbah  (q.  v.)  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlTiU,  24).   Bat  sea  Scbwant,         p.  228. 

Bou  (SB,  gtA,  literally  the  back  or  gibbons  part 
of  any  thing,  spoken  elsewhere  of  earthen  bulwarks 
["  bodies"]  or  ramparts,  Job  xiii,  12 ;  the  wadt  ["em- 
inent place,"  etc.]  of  a  brothel,  Ezek.  xvi,  24;  xxxi, 
89;  the  eye-"brow,"  Lev.  xiv,  9;  the  rim  or  "nave" 
of  a  wheel,  1  Kings  vii,  88),  the  exterior  convex  part 
of  a  buckler.  Job  xv,  26  (comp.  Scbultens,  Comm.  in 
loc.).    See  Skisld. 

BoBBuet,  Jacques  Benioitb,  Uebop  of  Meanx, 
was  bom  at  IHjon,  Sept  37,  1827,  of  an  eminent  legal 
family.  He  stodied  first  at  Dijon,  nnder  M»  i^ffiEs, 
and  theace  proceeded  to  PttriS^^tllM*^  Uhw 


BOSSUET 


B5S 


BOSTON 


ptaoed  bia  teachen  by  his  lequiraBents.  He  took 
the  docbnr'B  bonnet  Mfty  16,  1662,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  received  into  pri««t'B  otdera.  He  pawed 
some  time  in  retreat  at  St.  Lauire,  and  aftenrud  ra- 
moved  to  Hetz,  of  which  catliednd  be  was  canon. 
During  his  frequent  visits  to  Paris  on  a^irs  connected 
with  the  chapter  uf  Metz,  he  preached  often  with  mar- 
vellous effect.  His  sermons  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
tempon ;  he  took  to  the  pulpit  a  few  notes  on  paper, 
but  a  mind  filled,  by  previous  meditation,  with  his 
salgect.  ¥tma  1660  to  1669  BoHoet  gndnally  n»e  to 
Us  high  pitch  of  aminenca  among  the  dhrines  of  the 
Galilean  Cborcfa.  Dnrine  that  period  he  composed 
his  celebrated  Eipoatiom  dt  la  doctriae  Ct^AoSque,  which 
had  to  wait  nine  yean  for  the  pope's  "imprimatur." 
The  points  on  which  he  cbiefly  lays  stress  are  the  an- 
tiquity and  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  accu- 
mulated tnthodties  of  flttfaers,  conncils,  and  popes; 
and  the  nMessl^  <tf  a  final  umpire  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  On  all  these  points,  however, 
be  was  ably  answered  by  the  venerable  John  Claude 
and  other  ministers  of  the  French  Calvinists,  as  well 
M  liy  Archbishop  Wake,  who,  in  his  "  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,"  exposes  much 
nmiagemeat  and  artifice  in  tite  sappreasion  and  alter- 
ation of  Boesuet's  first  editioa.  In  1669  lie  was  nomi- 
nated  to  the  see  of  Condom ;  and  U  was  about  this 
time  that  his  celebrated  Fmunl  Dimxmet  were  deliv- 
ered. These  sermons  are  only  six  in  number,  but, 
according  to  Laharpe,  "ce  sont  des  chefs-d'ceuvrc 
d'une  dloqneoce  qui  ne  pouvait  pas  av<rir  de  modMe 
dans  I'antiquitd,  et  que  personno  n'a  dgalde  depuis." 
But,  in  truth,  these  "orations  are  rather  master- 
l^ecea  of  rhetorical  slull  than  specimens  of  Christiiin 
preaching."  The  king  having,  iu  1670,  appointed  Mm 
preceptor  of  the  dauphin,  Bossnet  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric, his  daties  at  court  being  incompatible  with  his 
ideas  of  what  the  episcopal  office  demanded  of  him. 
His  office  with  the  dauphin  being  completed  in  16S1, 
he  was  presented  to  the  see  of  Heaux,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing ym  produced  Ida  TiviUdelaCommtmiimttmleg 
deux  eipktt.  In  168S  appeared  the  Hitbrin  dea  Vari- 
aUoiu  de  Ff^m  Protettanle.  The  first  five  boohs  nar- 
rate the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Gei^ 
many ;  the  6th  treats  of  the  supposed  sanction  given 
by  Luther  and  Melanctbon  to  the  adulterous  marriage 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  the  7th  and  8th  books  con- 
tain the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  Ot  Edward  VI,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Germany.  The  French  Calvin ista 
ue  discussed  in  book  is,  uid  tha  assistance  affivded 
to  them  by  Queen  Elisabetb,  on  tbe'avowed  prindple 
that  subjects  might  levy  war  against  their  sovereijgn 
on  account  of  religious  diflfbrences  (a  doctrine  which 
BoMOet  asserts  to  have  been  inculcated  by  the  refbrm- 
ers),  fbnns  the  groundwork  book  x.  Book  xi  treats 
(tf  the  Albigenses  and  other  sects  from  the  Sth  to  the 
12th  centuries^  who  are  usnally  esteemed  precursors 
of  the  reformed.  BoiAs  xii  and  xiii  continue  the  Hu- 
gnenot  history  till  the  synod  of  Gap.  Book  xiv  gives 
an  account  of  the  dissensions  at  Dort,  Charenton,  and 
Geneva ;  and  book  xv  and  last  endeavors  to  prove  the 
divine  authority,  and  therefore  the  infallibility  of  the 
true  Chnrcb,  and  to  exhibit  the  marks  by  which  Rome 
asserts  ber  claim  to  that  title.  Basnage,  Jurieu,  and 
Bishop  Bomet  replied  to  the  VmiaAmi,  but  periiaps 
tha  sharpest  reply  is  Arch  bishop  Wake's  (given  in  Gib- 
son's Prtservaliee  agauut  Poperg),  in  which  Bossnet  is 
convicted  not  merely  of  inaccuracy,  but  also  of  Use 
quotations.  In  1689  Bossuet  published  tha  ExpUca- 
tion  de  VApocalgpte,  and  in  the  same  year  Uie  flm  of 
the  Avertimmeiu  mee  Pntettaiu ;  the  five  others  fol- 
lowed in  the  sabseqnent  year.  Theae  Avertisgemetu 
are  replies  to  the  pastoral  letters  of  Jurieu,  attacking 
tile  Hidoire  de*  Variadoiu.  While  the  bishop  was  writ- 
ing these  repliea  the  general  answer  to  the  VariaHont 
by  BftSDage  appeared,  to  which  he  r^Jctoed  in  his  Di-, 


fimt»  det  Variatioiu  tn  1694.  In  all  these  works  hi 
wrote  with  great  eamestneas  against  PratastsBtini, 
althon^  be  was  no  advocate  fbr  the  InftnibQi^  ofAt 
pope,  or  bis  power  of  deposing  Unga,  both  which  pn- 
tensions  be  sealonaly  opjxieed  in  his  elaborate  deCncs 
of  the  Fonr  Articles  promulgated  in  the  oeletwated  as- 
seml>ly  of  the  Gallic&n  clergy  in  1682,  as  oontaimi^ 
the  view  held  by  the  French  Chnrcb  on  the  papal  aa~ 
thority.  (See  Gallicah  CBOnca.)  It  was  wriltai 
in  1688-81,  bnt  was  not  published  nnril  1730,  when  it 
appeared  at  Luxembourg,  in  two  Tola.  4to,  and  hat 
duce  been  Insetted  in  the  Indeg  PnM&arau;  His  en- 
titled Di'f'-nnn  DtdanUiomt  ceUermue  qvam  de  /V 
lalate  Ecctetioitica  atnuft  Clenu  GaUuxaau  19  Marin, 
1682.  Bossnet  refused  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  was 
oflered  him  by  Pope  Innocent  XI  as  an  indoc«ment  for 
him  to  remain  silent  on  thoee  points.  He  died  at  P»r- 
Is,  April  12, 1701.  HlBeompteta  works  have  often  bea 
published;  the  best  edMons  are  those  ar^fis,mV 
69  vols.  12mo,  and  1886, 12  vols,  royal  8vo.  A  com- 
plete  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  Bitiff.  CTImv.  v,  237, 
and  by  Darlini;,  Cyclop.  Bihlioff,  i,  872  sq.  Bossoefs 
intellect  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  grandest  whieb 
has  ever  adorned  tha  Roman  Church.  His  eermons, 
most  of  which  were  never  fully  written  ont  by  hinsctf, 
abound  in  noble  thoughts,  ex{ffe«sed  in  vigorous  and 
derated  language.  But  bis  aasMiIts  on  Proteataatim 
are  often  as  unbir  and  unjust  as  they  are  vioknt.  His 
treatment  of  Finelon  (q.  v.),  and  his  personal  share  in 
persecuting  the  Protestants  of  France,  will  always 
main  a  blot  upon  his  fame  (see,  especially,  Metko&l 
Quarterlg  Review,  Jan.  1866,  p.  127).  l^e  best  life  of 
him  (which,  nevertheleu,  is  more  a  panegyric  than  a 
Uognphy)  b  hy  Bauaset,  Hitt.  de  Beewet  (Paris,  I8S8, 
6th  ed.  4  vols.  12mo),  irftb  Tabarand,  SuppUmtHl  oaz 
hittoire*  de  Boumet  et  de  FMelm  (Paris,  1822,  9n). 
There  Is  also  an  English  Ufe  by  C.  Bntler,  in  bu 
Worit,  vol.  iiL  The  Biiiorg  of  Varia;Uoma,  in  Eng- 
lish, appeared  in  Dublin,  1829  (2  vols.  8vo).  Sw 
Quarterly  Review,  s,  409;  Ckrittim  Bemembraiiefr, 
sxvii,  118 ;  Hare,  VrndietOioit  of  Latker^  p.  IS,  27!; 
EngUA  CycUip(r^a^  s.  v. ;  Poujoulat,  Ltttrta  sv  Bah 
Met  (Paris,  1854);  Land(n,  Eedtniai&aBi  I^iAmr^ 
11,860. 

Boston,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  diriae 
and  voluminous  writer,  was  bom  in  Dunse,  Berwick- 
shire,  7th  March,  1676.  He  received  his  school  train- 
ing at  his  native  place,  and  afterward  attraded  the 
Universi^  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  ordMued  in  lfi99 
minister  the  parish  of  Simprin,  near  his  native  place, 
and  in  1707  he  removed  to  Ettrick.  He  was  a  n«>- 
ber  of  the  General  Assembly  of  17<n.  He  was 
posed  to  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  in  general  to  dl 
measures  which  created  reRtrictions  on  the  Chnrcb. 
He  jomed  those  who  supported  the  doctrines  of  TV 
Marrmc  of  Modem  Diriii^  in  the  controversy  in  the 
Scottish  Church  on  that  work.  Be  died  on  tite  SOlli 
of  May,  1732.  Boston's  writings  are  eminently  pops- 
lar  in  Scotland  and  among  tite  Presbyterians  in  Eng- 
land, His  well-known  Foar/bld  Slate,  which  was  fint 
printed  in  1720,  had  a  curious  literary  fiite.  It  bad 
been  so  far  reconstructed  by  a  perron  whom  be  bad 
engaged  to  correct  the  press,  tiiat  the  author,  scamly 
recognising  his  own  work,  repu^ted  the  book  till  hf 
issued  a  genuine  edition.  The  tiHe  of  this  book  hi 
fhll  Is  "ffamm  Jfatate  m  Ui  fTimrfiitd Stale:  of  pind- 
tive  Integrity  saUdsting  In  the  parents  mankind  m 
Paradise ;  entire  depravation  snhslfftisg  in  the  nan- 
generate;  begun  recovery  subsisting  in  the  legner- 
ate ;  and  consummate  haj^iness  or  misery  subeisliiE-' 
in  ail  mankind  in  the  fbture  state."  In  1776  appeuri 
Metnein  of  the  life,  Time,  and  ITrM^  of  T^emm 
Bottom,  divided  into  twelve  perioda,  inilten  by  Ua;- 
self,  and  addressed  to  hia  cUldren.  Tha  Fom^^ 
State,  which  k  a  strongly  Calvinirtlc  book,  has  furti 
through  many  editions,  and"is  ouutwtly  rqirintsd. 
Boston  wrote  alAHVOerbjAaattA-lMLtonln^^ 
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ecee,  wbich  an  gathered  in  Hlfillan'g  edition  of  the 

amplete  tPonb  ^  lAe  Rev.  T.  Boitm  (Lond.  1862, 12 
>l8.  8vo).— Allibone,  Did.  of  Authors,  i,  221. 
BoBtra,  an  ancient  epiBcopal  see  of  Arabia,  irhoAe 
.•St  bishop  is  aaid  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ples.    In  244  (accwdlng  to  others,  247)  a  celebrated 
tnncll  was  held  tliere,  tinder  the  presidency  of  Origen, 
^Inst  Berylln^  a  Honarchian  (q.  v.)  and  Patripasaian  ; 
[.  v.).    Origen  not  only  refuted  him,  but  Iwoogfat  ■ 
im  back  f^om  his  errors.    See  Bozbah.  { 

Bostrenos  (Boorpijvc^),  the  "graceful"  river 
pon  Those  banlu  Sidon  7as  situated  (Diouya.  Per. 
.  910);  being  the  modem  NtAr  eUAuhy,  a  stream 
■sing  in  Uount  Lebanon  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a  ! 
Jf  beyond  the  vinage  el-Bsruk ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild  , 
irrent,  and  its  coniw  is  nearly  south-west  (Bnrch- ' 
ardt,  Sip-ia,  p.  206;  BoUnsoB,  Retearckes,  iU,  429;  , 
faesney,  £t^krat.  i,  467).  | 

Bostwick,  Shadbach,  an  early  Methodist  Epl»-  ■ 
>pal  minister,  was  bom  in  Marylwid,  educated  aa  a 
bysician,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1791.    For  , 
urteen  years  he  travelled  extensively  in  Delaware,  i 
[aryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Mae- 
ichuaetts,  and  Ohio.    In  1798-9  be  was  presiding  el- 1 
er  on  New  London  District,  Conn.    In  1808  he  be-  * 
ime  the  pkmeer  of  Methodism  on  the  Western  Re- . 
srve,  Ohio,  then  a  wildeme»,  where  his  labors  wen  ' 
r  grrat  and  permanent  Talus.   In  1806  he  located,  ' 
nd  resumed  the  practice  of  medidiie.   The  "  Intel-  ' 
tctual  and  evangelical  power  of  his  termons"  gave 
im  groat  popularity  wherever  he  travelled.  His 
iety  was  deep,  and  bis  bearing  noble. — MinaUt  of 
\mjfisrenc«i,  vol.  i  (appointments);  Bang's  Bittoiy  ^ 
lethodim,  ii,  80;  Stevens,  ifemoriaU  o/  Mttho^Mm, 
oL  i,  ch.  xxvi  ;  Spragoe,  Arndt,  vii,  200. 
Botany,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  vegetable 
faigdom.    The  only  traA  of  a  systematic  classifica- 
on  on  this  sntfect  in  the  Scriptores  is  found  in  the 
iKHKint  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i,  11,  12),  where  the 
illowing  distinctions  are  made:  1.  Db'she,  KiS^, 
grass,"  1.  e.  the  first  shoots  of  hrbage;  2.  E'seb, 
07,  "berb,"  Le.  greenortenderjjfanb;  8.  Era,  y?, 
tree,"  i.  e.  woody  shrulis  and  trees.   These  divisions 
inrespond  in  general  to  the  obvious  ones  of  gmay, 
erbacetmt,  and  aritarrteent  forms  of  vegetable  growth, 
le  two  fonner  eompriring  annuals  and  those  destitute 
f  a  firm  stem,   Sdomon  Is  said  to  have  written,  or, 
t  least,  discoursed  on  botanical  productions  ranging 
'  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  spring- 
th  out  of  the  wall"  (I  Kings  iv,  8.?) ;  but  of  his  trea- 
or  eStasions  nothing  is  now  extant  or  further  al- 
ided  to,  if  indeed  this  be  any  thing  more  than  a  by- 
erbolical  mode  of  representing  his  general  compnxB 
f  knowledge  (cwnp.  Josephus,  Aia.  viii,  2,  5)  accord- 
ig  to  the  then  unscientific  standard.   See  Science. 
L  large  number  and  considerable  variety,  however,  of 
rees  and  plants  are  more  or  leas  referred  to  in  the  Bi- 
le, but  of  many  of  these  there  exist  very  slight  means 
f  identifying  the  exact  species  according  to  modern 
otanical  systems.    The  following  b  a  list  of  all  the 
idividuala  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  scriptural  oc- 
airence,  In  the  alphabetical  order  of  tbeir  Hebrew  or 
ireek  names,  with  their  probable  modem  equivalents, 
nd  renderings  in  the  Antborized  English  Veruon. 
tee  theae  last  each  in  its  proper  place  in  tiiis  work. 
Holoo, 


Aji^nthot,  Wormwood, 

Arabim,\  Osier, 

Aahttr',  Cedar  (f), 

Baton,  Palm, 


Cnper-plaot, 
Bedae 


I  U'nmtiA', 
IcAm', 

Ijpnon', 

\kanlha, 

Hrrtfmmm'orillnMtSDAn',  SiUKUl-tree, 
\lldh'  or  AiM.  TereUntb, 
{Or.  Aloe, 
inetAan,  DU. 


age, 
lento. 
Bead, 

Reed, 
Oleuter, 
Aloe, 
Brunble, 


"melotw." 
"  ilodire." 
"  fl«g,"  et«. 
"lentil," 
"raed." 
"  biilrwh,"  etc. 
"(Hid  crfive." 
"aloM." 
"  thorn." 
**a]inii)t  -  tree*," 
"«k,"  etc  [et«. 
"«k)e8.- 


Batoi, 
Bekalm\ 

Beroah'  at  Btnth', 
Be'tMl, 
Be&thim'^ 
Bikkumh', 

BoihahT, 

Botnim', 

Bmnoa  <x  Butt, 

ChabatMat'Uth, 

Challamvth, 

C/'orey'-Yonim', 

Charttan', 

CharvX'. 

Chatidr'. 

Che'dfk, 

Chabenah', 

CkUtak'  and  CMntte', 

Cho'deh, 

Chor  and  CAw, 

Dardar', 

Voehan'y 

Dudalm', 

Ebeh', 

Etdh'  or  JBon', 
S'm, 

SZOb'y 

Gad, 
Go'miy 
Oo'pher, 
Hadatf, 

llotmV, 
JYtiasSpos, 
JToMffios, 
Rah't 

Kamm', 

Karlion\ 

Ka'yiU, 

KtraCion, 

Ke'tMeh, 

Kelsiyah', 

Kila^oa', 

Kimvwh'  or  KtmoA', 


Bramble, 
Gum-tree, 
Crprew, 
OnloD, 
Futmn-betTy, 
Early  FfB,  . 


"wormwood." 
"wUIow*" 
"Ashniltaa." 
hranfih," 

'^buah,''et& 
mulbeOT-* 
"flr." 
"  iMilon.'< 
"  wQd  grapee." 
"dm  ripe,"  ete. 


L'nripe  Grape,  ''^  eour  grapes." 
Weed,  "  cockle." 

Pistachio,  "Duta." 
Linen,  "fine  linen." 

Meadow  Salfron,"  roce." 


Punlaln, 
Sale, 
Sour  Grape, 
Bramble, 
Ore«H, 
Had-apide, 
Galbanum, 
Whnt, 
Thorn, 
LI  Den, 
Weed, 
Mil  let, 
Love-ap|da, 

TereUntb  (D, 

OUve. 

Cedar, 

Tamarisk, 

OMve, 

Cmiw^, 
Pap^raa, 

Ebony, 


"egg." 

"doree'dnng;'* 
"  kernelH." 
"  nettle." 
"leeks." 

"thorn,"  "brier." 
"gmltuuinm." 
"wtieat." 
*'  tliom." 
"  linen." 
"tliletle." 
'*  millet.  ■■ 
"  mandrake." 
"  swift." 
"oak." 
"rtive." 
"cedar." 
"grove,"  etc. 
"oil-tree." 
"hyaaop," 
"  corfander," 
"ruah,"  etc 
"»foj*er." 


Kinanum'  and  £6UniO>  Chmarooo, 


Rom  led  grains,  "  pan  ned  oom." 


(Hire, 

Cane, 
Saflhxi, 
Cotton  (T), 

Carob, 


Fen  Deflower,  wfttdMa.** 


Canb, 
Caalnr-nlaaL 
ThbUe, 


Fipmh', 

Kwmhn', 

Ko'pker, 

Kott, 

Krinon. 

JTumliion, 

KvtHe'vuth, 

Libdtm  and  Libonak'y 

Libneh\ 

Linojt, 

Lot, 

Liu, 

Mallu'ilfh, 

Man  and  ifanna, 

»lor, 

Xardos. 

Xaiaph', 

Olunthoi, 

O'ren, 

Pan, 

Patkuilth', 
Ptftdnon, 

Pol. 

JUmmon', 

Boah, 

Ro'them, 

SaXUm'  or  SiUan'y 

Seneh', 

Sn'irah'. 

Shaked', 

Shamir', 

Sha'Mh, 

Sheiih, 

Shiltah'  or  SkUtim', 
HhMhan't  SAusAom',  etc, 
Shum, 

Sir, 


Falm, 
Cucumber, 
tVprua-flower, 
Thorn, 
Lily. 
BaHey, 
Cummin, 
Spelt, 


"braaeh." 
''cununtMr." 
"pltcb,"  etc 
"thorn,"  "brier." 
"Illy." 
"barley." 
"  cummin." 
rye,"  etc 


Fmakinoense,  '^franktncetue.** 


Poplar. 
Flax, 
Ladanum, 
Almond, 
Bea  Purtbln, 
UnnoB, 
Mjnrrh, 
Spikenard, 
AnMnatlv, 
Unripe  Fig. 
Plne(?), 
Unripe  Pig, 


popUr." 
"linen." 
"myrrh," 

"  hHEsl." 

"  mallowB." 
"manna," 
"  myrrh." 
"  spikenard." 
"  Btacte." 
"untimely  figs.' 
"ash." 
greanllinL' 


WlidC'w)amber,"wnd  gourd.' 
Roe, 
Flax, 
PahD, 
Bean, 

Pomegranate. 
Poppy  (?), 

Bpaniah  Broom,  "Jiintper." 
Prickle, 
BiamuB, 
BarlcT, 
Ahnood, 
Brier, 
Thorn, 
LinMi, 
Acacia, 
Lily, 
Oarile, 
Hiiatard, 
Th^JgilizsG  by 


Die.*' 
"flax." 
"palm." 
"bean*." 
"  pomegranate* 
"  jtnll,"  etc 


"thorn,"  "brier." 
"  bniih." 
"bariey." 
*'  almond." 
"  brier." 
"  thorn," 

floe  llBen."  etc 
"BhIttab,*oic 
"iny." 
"gartte.* 
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SttM,  Grftfat.  *'whMt.''*'oan." 

SMopt,  Brier.  "thorn.'' 

Smttma,  MjrA,  "mj-rrh."  . 

Sorde'^  Ompe,  "  yIdc" 

SUaihiiU,  Grape,  "  bunch." 

Swfr  or  iftuhm,  Fig,  "  fig." 

Sukanunia,  Syomore,  "  sycainore." 

.SupA,  SM-WMd,  wood,"  etc 

Tamar'  or  TImmorah',      t-alm,  "  piOm." 

Tbf^'ueA,  Apple  (T),  "  apple." 

TVuNoA',  PUnUin,  "  fig-" 

TtOththur',  '  Cedar,  "  box." 

Thula,  CHron  (F),  *'  Uiyloe." 

TWAai',  Holme?),  "pine." 

nrjoA',  Hex  (0  "cfpro*." 

TViMloa,  Caltrop.  "  bria-." 

r»aj>fc(Mi>taft',  WUlow,  "wIUow." 

Tteilim;  I^tui,  "  rtiad)'." 

rumtntiif,  Kaialna,  "ralilM." 
Telimim'  or  IWnMm',     Prleklr  dmibe,  *'  thomt." 

Ttm',  Balm,  "  balm." 

ite'tftTA.  (MivB,  "dive." 

XfphM,  Pitch,  "pitch." 

Annte,  Oannl,  ^Una." 

Sm  Urrini  ^rAontam  BMwtm  (Norimberg,  188Ki 
ISmo);  HUler;  Hkropl^ticm  (TnJ-  K>«i.  1726, 
4to);  Porakal,  /*A>ra  vf.^^lietca-i4raiica  (HaunUe, 
1775,  ilo);  Olfltiu,  Hierobotanictm  (Upul,  '1746,  2 
vols.  8vo);  Ruseell,  JVtrf.  Hist,  of  Atf^,(L(m6.  1714, 
2  volfl.  4to);  Bruce,  Troreit  (vol.  iii,  Edlnb.  1805, 4to)i 
KiUo,  PAy*.  Hut.  ofPalett.  (vol.  ii,  Loni  1848,  8vo); 
Oabone,  Pfonte  the  ffol^  Land  (Phila.  1860, 4to) ; 
Calcott, 5m>f.i/ef-&a/(Lonil.l842, 8vo);  RosenniQller, 
BA.  BotOHS  (tr.  from  the  QermaD  (Edinb.  1846,  ISmo). 
Comp.  WilkiDBon,  Anc.  &ffpt.  abildg.  ii,  20-88.  See 
Pla7>t;Tbeb;  Fbvit;  Flovbb;  Natobal  Hibtdrt. 

Botch  Ci^ryd,  Aeckm',  elMvliere  "bral").  a  nuna 
applied  (Dent,  zxviii,  27, 85)  to  the  E^Tptian  plague  of 
cutaneous  inflammatory  eruptions  (Ezod.  ix,9  sq.),  a 
disease  at  that  time  pretematunilly  induced,  but  appar- 
ently also  endemic  In  that  countr}'  from  Sept.  to  Dec., 
according  to  some  travellers,  and  breaking  out  In  pus- 
tules that  sometimes  prove  fiital  In  a  few  days  (Gniv 
ger,  Voyaffe  de  VEggfiU,  p.  22).  Others  (comp.  Rosen- 
tnoiler,  AUerthamtk,  ii,  222  sq.)  understand  a  kind  of 
eruptive  fever  engendered  by  the  effluvia  after  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile;  but  this  disease  would  hardly 
attack  cattle.  Jahn  {a  rchaol.  I,  ii,  884)  thinks  it  was 
the  black  leprosy  or  melaadria.    See  Boil, 

Botnlm.   See  TSvt. 

Botrya  (Borpvr ;  in  Gr.  this  word  means  a  bmch 
of  grapes;  Boarpit  in  The<^lum.  Ckongr.  p.  198; 
oomp.  Pomp.  HeU,  i,  12,  3^  a  town  of  the  Phnnician 
coast,  twelve  Rbman  miles  north  of  Byblu8(7'uj.  Pmt.\ 
and  a  fortress  of  the  robber  tribes  of  Hoont  Libanus 
(Strabo,  xvi,  p.  755),  founded  by'Ethbaal,  Idng  of 
Tyre  (Menander  in  Josephus,  AtU.  viii,  13,  2).  It  was 
taken, -with  other  cities,  by  Antiochus  the  Great  in  his 
Phoenician  campaign  (Polyb,  t,  68).  It  ia  still  ex- 
tant under  the  name  Batrm,  a  small  town,  with  a  port 
and  300  or  400  booses,  chiefly  of  Maronites  (Chesney, 
Migihnt.  Eaiptd.  i,  464). 

BotUe  is  tbfl  wwd  emidoyed  by  onr  transUtWB  for 
several  tanns  in  the  ori^al.  roost  proper  of 
these  appears  to  be  ^M3  (iiod^  so  called  from  bdng 
shaken  in  churning  [see  Bdttes^X  G'-  ^<nroc,  a  ves- 
sel made  of  skin,  ufled  for  milk  (Judg.  iv,  19),  or  wine 
(Josh,  ix,  4,  14  ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20;  Matt  ix,  17  ;  Mark 
ii,  22 ;  Luke  v,  87, 88).  For  preserving  the  latter  free 
from  in^ts,  tbey  were  often  suspended  in  the  smoke 
(Psa.  cxix,  68),  The  term  occurs  in  a  figurative  sense 
in  Psa.  Ivi,  8.  Ttsn  (che'meth,  so  called  from  its  usu- 
al ranevHtff)  was  also  a  leatbem  or  skin  bottle  for 
boldiotf  water  (Gen.  xxi,  14,  15, 19)  or  strong  drink 
(Hos.  ii,  15).  Eardie*  veasels  for  liquids  are  denoted 
by  p!ia^3  IbaOui't  Jer.  six,  1-10 ;  "  cruse"  of  honey, 
1  Kings'  xiv,  8)  and  ^33  or  ^33  (lu'bel,  Isa.  xxx,  14 ; 
for  wine,  1  Sam.  1,  24;' x,  8;  xxv,  18;  2  Sam.  xvi,  i; 
Jer.xUl,I2;  xlvtii,12;  flgorativdy,  Job  xxxvili,  87 ; 
*'pilclMrs,"  Ian.  hr,  2).   The  term  employed  in  Job 


zxxii,  19,  Is  SiK  (eb,  strictly  a  ««m«kin\  nd  cr.. 
dently  refers  to  a  wine-akin  as  btusling  by  fmartsy- 
tion.  The  word  ri^n  (ckemah%  rendereil  "tatil*" 
of  wine  in  Hos.  vii,  5,  signifiea  rather  its  Jtetf  or  ief 
toxicating  strength,  as  in  the  mar^^  and  elsevho*. 
See  Cbusb;  Cop;  Flaook;  PrrcHKR;  Bowx,etc 

1.  The  first  bottles  were  pnriiably  made  of  tfac  «fW 
of  animals.  AccordiOj^y,  in  the  fomth  book  of 
Hind  (L  247),  the  attendants  aitf  repmentMi  as  bta. 
ing  wine  for  use  in  a  bottle  made  of  u,<ial  aiiii  (esB^ 
iv  aiyiiifi).  In  Herodotus  also  01, 121)  a  paasigt  t*- 
curs  by  which  it  appears  that  it  was  cosfaTnisry  xanmf 
the  ancient  Egj-ptians  to  nse  bottlee  made  of  skiu: 
and  from  the  language  employed  by  him  it  may  be  ia- 
ferred  tliat  a  Ixittle  was  formed  by  sewing  np  the  t-ia, 
and  leaving  the  projection  of  the  leg  and  foot  to  atm 
asaooi^i  beDoeitwasteimedawc^MM'.  This^mtisr 
was  dosed  with  a  plug  or  a  string.  Id  aonw  mstsus 
every  part  was  sewed  up  except  the  neck ;  tke  nnk 


Ancient  ^Tptlaa  SUn^ottlei :  1,  apparently  MOtatntacvte. 
balancea  by  aDother  In  a  caee,  4,  on  a  pole;  S,  S,  dmg  ee 
the  shoulder:  It,  ft,  esrrteil  hand;  7,  adapted  So  be  m- 
pended  in  a  tree  bf  laboren. 

of  the  animal  thus  became  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  (St« 
Wilkinson,  ^ne.  i,  14»-1&8.)  Tbe  Greeks  ud 
Romans  also  were  accustomed  to  use  bottles  made  d 
tJdns,  chiefly  for  wine  (see  Smith,  Did.  Cbm.  Jstif 
s.  V.  Tinum).    See  Skir-bottlb. 


Ancient  Italian  fkln-boules.  tfrtm  the  di.UBtkUu,t»  ui  !!«• 
ealaneuni  and  RanpeU. 

Slcin-bottles  doubtless  existed  among  the  Hclvm 
even  in  patriarchal  times ;  bat  tbe  Bn4  clear  notice  of 
tbem  does  not  occnr  tfll  Jorii,  ix,  4,  irbm  it  fi  istt 
that  tbe  Gibeonitee,  wishing  to  impose  apoii  Joshu  » 
if  tbey  had  come  from  a  long  dirtanca,  took  "oMiacb 
upon  their  asaes,  and  winc-bottles,  old,  omd  nM,  tmi 
bound  up."  So  in  tbe  tfairteentb  verse  of  die  mat 
chapter:  "these  bottles  of  wine  which  we  filled  wm 
new,  and,  l)ehold,  they  be  nut ;  and  these  onr  ^iDtna 
and  our  shoes  are  become  old  by  reason  of  the  ttrr 
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uently  have  baen  of  skia  (see  Hftckett's  lUtutr,  o/ 
criptura,  p.  44, 45).  To  the  same  efiect  is  the  passage 
1  Job  xxxii,  19,  "My  belly  U  as  wine  which  hath  no 
ent ;  it  is  ready  to  bnrst  like  new  bottles."  Our  8a v- 
lor'a  language  (Matt,  ix,  17  ;  Luke  v,  87,  88;  Mark 
,  22)  is  thns  clearly  explained :  "Men  do  notimtnew 
rine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  bottles  break  and  the 
rine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish "New  wine 
lUBt  be  pat  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved." 
'o  the  conception  of  an  English  reader,  who  knows  of 
o  bottles  but  such  as  are  made  of  day  or  glass,  the 
lea  of  bottles  breaking  through  age  presents  att  inso- 
■erable  difficulty;  but  skins  may  become  "old,  rent, 
nd  bound  up;"  Uiey  also  prove,  in  time,  hard  and  In- 
biatic,  and  woald,  in  snch  a  oondition,  be  very  onflt 
o  hold  new  wine,  ^bably  in  a  state  of  active  fer- 
nentation.  Even  new  skhia  might  be  unable  to  re- 
ist  the  internal  pressore  caused  by  fermentation.  If, 
herefbre,  by  "new"  ia  meant  "untried,"  the  passage 
ust  cited  from  Job  presents  no  inconsistency. 

As  the  drinking  of  wine  Is  illegal  among  the  Mob- 
eiBs  who  are  now  in  poasesaion  of  Weatem  Asia,  little 
8  seen  of  the  ancient  use  of  Bkln-botUea  ftjr  wine,  un- 
es8  among  the  Christians  of  Georg^  Annenia,  and 
Lebanon,  where  they  are  still  thus  employed.  In 
jeorj^ia  the  wine  is  stowed  in  lai^e  ox-skins,  and  is 
noved  or  kept  at  hand  for  use  in  smaller  skins  of  goats 
)r  kids.  But  skins  are  still  most  extensively  used 
tbrongbont  Western  Aala  fi>r  water.  The  Arabs,  and 
ill  those  that  lead  a  wanderin<4  life,  keep  their  water, 
milk,  and  nther  Uqoora  In  leathern  bottles.    These  are 


when  good,  tmpait  no  flavor  to  the  wine  (^Vby^/a,  W, 
76).  Skins  for  wine  or  other  liquids  are  in  nae  to  diis 
day  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  borraciat. 

2.  It  is  an  error  to  i«i««sent  bottles  as  being  made 
exclusively  of  dressed  or  undressed  skins  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  (Jones,  BibUeal  Cj/elepadia,  s.  v.). 
Among  the  Egyptians  tvnaniental  vases  were  of  hard 
stone,  alabaster,  glass,  Ivoiy,  bone,  porcelain,  bronze, 
silver,  or  gold ;  and  also,  for  the  use  irf  the  people  gen- 
erally, of  glazed  pottery  or  common  earthenware.  As 
early  aa  Thotmes  III,  only  two  centuries  later  than 
the  Exodus,  B.C.  1490,  vases  are  known  to  have  exist* 
ed  of  a  shape  so  elegant  and  of  workmanship  so  supe- 
rior as  to  show  that  the  art  was  not,  even  then,  in  Its 
in&ncy  (Wllkbison,  Ane.      ii,  59,  60).   Gbaa  bot- 


Ancient  Egyptlun  UoUlex  properly  bo  called :  1  to  T,  of  ^aaa ; 
8  to  11,  of  eartheaware.    From  the  Brltteta  Museum. 

ties  of  the  third  or  fonrth  century  B.C.  have  been 
found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layord.  At  Cairo  many 
persona  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling  Nile  water,  which 
is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in  skins,  or  by  the  carrier 
himself  on  his  back  in  {dtcbers  of  porous  gr^  earth 
(Lane,  Mod.  H,  15S,  156;  Burckhardt,  .Syno,  p. 
611 ;  Mauadrell,  Jovrwy,  p,  407,  Bohn),    See  GijUB. 


Modem  Oriental  Wmter-aklM. 


made  of  goat-skins.  When  the  animal  is  killed,  they 
cut  off  its  feet  and  Its  head,  and  th^  draw  it  in  this 
ni«nner  out  of  the  skin  without  opening  its  belly.  In 
Arabia  they  are  tanned  with  acacia  bark,  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable  taste 
imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterward  sew  up  the 
places  where  the  le,3  were  cut  off  and  the  tail,  and 
wben  it  is  filled  they  tie  it  about  the  nock.  The  great 
leathern  bottles  ars  made  of  the  akin  of  a  he-goat,  and 
t  he  small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of  a  botUe  of  water  on 
theroad,areinadeofakid'sshin.  These  bottler,  when 
rcnt,arerepairedBometimesby  setting  in  apiece,  soma- 
titnes  by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  pnrse;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round  flat 
piece  of  wood,  and  bv  that  means  stop  the  hole  (Char- 
din,  ii,  405;  Tiii,  409;  Welbted,  Arabia,  i,  89;  ii,  78; 
Lane,  Mod.  £7.  U,  c.  1;  Banner,  ed.  Clarke,  i,  284). 
llmec  gives  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  the  some  kind, 
lint  larger.  "  A  gerba  ia  an  ox's  skin  squared,  and 
the  edges  sewed  together  by  a  double  seam,  which  does 
not  let  out  water.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask ;  around  this 
the  skin  is  gathered  to  the  size  of  a  large  handful, 
which,  wlien  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied  ronod 
with  whip^td.  These  gerbaa  contain  about  sixty 
f*alkmB  each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel. '. 
They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with  , 
grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  fh>m  oozing  through  | 
as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  : 
stin  npon  the  gerba,  which,  in  fact,  happened  to  ns 
twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  dan^rer  of  perishing  with 
thirst"  {TraeeU,  iv,  834).  Chardin  says  that  wine  in  j 
Persia  ia  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with  |dtch,  wfaich,  j 


Ancient  Assjrtan  OIbm  Bottles.    From  the  British  Museum. 


Among  the  Israelites,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
Jndgea  (iv,  19;  v,  25),  bottles  or  vases  composed  of 
some  earthy  materia^  and  apparently  of  a  superior 
moke,  were  in  use ;  for  what  in  the  fourth  chapter  is 
termed  "a  bott]e,"iB  in  the  fifth  designated  "a  lordly 
dish."  Isaiah  (xxx,  14)  expressly  mentions  "the  bot- 
tie  of  the  potters,"  as  the  reading  in  the  margin  gi^-es 
it,  being  a  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  while 
the  terms  which  the  prophet  employs  shows  that  he' 
could  not  have  intended  any  thing  made  of  akin;  "He 
shall  break  ii  as  the  breaHnff  of  the  potter's  vessel  that 
is  broken  in  pieces,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in 
the  bursting  of  it  a  dterd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth, 
or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit."  In  Jeremiah  xix,  1, 
be  is  commanded,  "Go  and  get  a  potter's  earthen  bot- 
tle;" and  (ver.  10)  "break  the  bottle;"  "Even  so, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosto  (ver,  U),  will  I  break  this  peo- 
ple and  this  city  as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel,  that 
cannot  be  made  whole  again"  (see  also  Jer.  xiil,  12- 
14).  Metaphorically  the  word  bottle  is  used,  especial- 
ly  in  pnetry,  for  the  clouds  considered  as  pouring  ont 
and  pouring  down  water  (Job  xxxviii,  87),  "  Who  can 
stay  the  bottles  of  heaven?"    The  Mssage  In  the 
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something  {nveioiu,"  Is  illustrated  Ity  the  ctutom  of 
tTing  up  in  bags  or  emaU  bottlea,  and  secure  with  a 
seal,  articles  of  value,  such  as  precioiu  stones,  neck- 
laces,  aad  other  omaments. — Kitto ;  Smith.  Sea  TilAB. 

Bottomlesa  Pit.    See  Abtss. 

Boucher,  Jonathan,  one  of  the  early  Episcopal 
tuiulsters  in  America,  was  bom  at  Blencogo,  Englaad, 
1788.  At  sixteen  he  came  to  Ameriea,  and  vaa  nomi- 
nated  to  the  rectorship  of  Hanover  parish,  Ta.,  in  1761. 
He  served  in  succession  the  parishes  of  St.  Mftiy's,  St. 
Anne's,  and  Queen  Ann's  in  Maryland;  and  from 
this  last  he  was  ejected  in  1776  for  refusing  to  omit 
from  the  service  the  prayers  for  the  kinf;;.  Ketnmtaiff 
to  England,  lie  became  vicar  of  Epsom  1784.  In  1799 
be  removed  to  Carlisle,  where  be  died  in  1804.  He 
pnbUafaed  A  Viete  of  the  Cautet  and  Centfqaencti  of  the 
American  Revolvtum  (Lond.  1797,  8vo),  and  some  pam- 
phlets. His  later  years  were  spent  on  a  Gloitary  of 
Provincial  and  A  rch^olofficat  Wordt,  which  remained 
in  MS.,  and  was  purchased  in  1831  by  the  English 
publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary. — Sprague,  Amalt, 
V,  211  ;  Allen,  Buy.  Did.  s.  v. 

Boudicot,  Elias,  LL.D.,  adistinguisfaed  Christian 
philanthn^ist,  was  born  in  PliiUdelphia  in  1740.  He 
early  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
appointed,  in  1777,  commissary  -general  of  the  prison- 
ers. In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
became  its  chainnan  in  in  which  capacity  be 

signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
In  1799  he  was  again  called  to  Congress,  where  he 
served  for  six  years  in  the  House  of  KepTesentatives. 
In  1796  Washington  appointed  him  superintendent  of 
the  mint,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1806.  In  1812 
be  became  a  member  of  die  American  Board  of  Com- 
mismoners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  1816  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Bible  3ociety(<i.  v.).  These 
two,  as  well  as  many  other  religious  societies,  received 
from  him  rich  donations.  He  died  Oct  24,  1821,  at 
Buriington.  He  wrote;  Age  of  Retdaiion,  <sr  the  Age 
of  Retuon  on  Agf,  of  InfiddHy  (1790): — Second  Advent 
^Ae  Mettiah  (1815)  -.—Star  ut  the  Wett  (1816).  In  the 
but  work  he  tried  to  show  that  the  North  American 
Indians  are  the  lost  tribes  of  IsraeL  He  also  publish- 
ed (anonymonsly  In  the  EtmgelictU  InfdJtgencer  for 
1806)  a  memoir  vt  the  remarkable  'WHllam  Teonent 
(q.v.). 

Bough  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  sev- 
eral words  that  require  no  special  elucidation,  bat  in 
Isa.  xvii,  6, 9,  it  stands  as  the  representative  of 
amir'  (Sept.  iw'  apKov'  fttrtupov  in  ver.  6,  and  ot 
'Afto^alot  in  ver.  9;  Vulg.  mtmilate  rami;  Anth. 
Yera.  "  uppermost  Iwugh"),  a  word  that  occun  no- 
where else,  and  is  usually  d^ved  from  an  AraMc  root 
signifying  a  genercU  or  emir,  and  hence,  in  the  present 
text,  the  higher  or  upper  branches  of  a  tree.  Gesenius 
(Comment,  in  loc.)  admits  that  this  interpretation  is 
unsatis&ctory ;  and  Lee,  who  regards  it  as  very  fanci- 
ftal,  endeavors  {Lex.  s.  v.)  to  establish  that  it  denotes 
the  caol  or  sheath  in  which  tfae  fruit  of  tiie  date-palm 
is  enveloped.  According  to  Uiia  view,  be  translates 
the  verse  thus :  "  Two  or  three  berriea  im  the  head  (or 
nppcf  part)  of  the  caul  (or  pod,  properly  sbeatb),ybiir 
or  five  in  Us ftmret."  This  is  at  least  ingenioas ;  and 
if  it  l)e  admitted  as  a  sound  interpretation  of  a  passage 
confessedly  difficult,  this  text  is  to  be  regarded  as  af- 
fording the  only  scriptural  allnsitm  to  the  fitd  that  the 
fhiit  A  tfafl  date-palm  is,  during  Its  growth,  contained 
in  a  sheath,  which  rends  as  the  ftult  ripens,  and  at  first 
partially,  and  afterward  more  ftiUy  exposes  it^  precious 
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contents.  See  Palm.  yev«TthelflaB,Ffte«t(Xez;8.v.) 
and  Hendarson  jCommtmt.  in  loe.)  adben  to  tbc  oOs 

interpretation.  ' 

Boulogne,  EnEum  AKTotmt,  a  prom  in  art  P^p^ 
orator,  and  bishop  of  the  Soman  Church  in  France, 
born  in  1747  at  Avignon.  He  early  dirpiayed  a  re. 
markable  oratorical  talent.  In  1808  be  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Troyes.  At  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  Paris  in 
1811  he  was  elected  one  of  tiie  fonr  secretaries,  ^<lte 
with  great  decision  against  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops  by  the  government  without  a  papal  confirnu- 
tion,  and  was  deputed  with  two  other  b^bops  to  pre- 
sent the  address  of  the  ooondl  to  tin  empenM-.  He 
was  thofdbr  imprisoned,  and  oonld  not  return  to  fab 
episcopal  see  until  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrbons.  In 
1821  the  pope  cunferred  on  him  the  title  of  ardibishop. 
He  died  in  1836.  His  complete  works  (Paris,  8  vote. 
1827  sq.)  comprise  four  volumes  of  sermons,  one  vohune 
of  pastoral  letters  and  instructions,  and  time  vobme* 
of  miscellaneous  essays,  with  a  biographical  notice  (rf 
the  author  by  Picot, — Now.  Biogr.  Ume. 

Boundary.   SeeBoROEs;  Landmark. 

Bonrdaloue, Louis,  "theprinceofFreocbpreach- 
ers,"  was  bom  at  Bourges,  Aug.  20, 16S2;  moA,  havmg 
at  sixteen  entwed  the  Sodety  of  the  Jesuits,  socm  w 
distinguished  himself  in  the  provincee  that  bis  supe- 
riors in  1669  called  him  to  Paris.  His  firrt  sermons  m 
that  cit^'  had  a  prodigious  success,  uid  he  was  ordered 
to  preach  before  the  court  at  ten  different  seasons  be- 
tween 1670  and  1693,  a  tiling  altogether  without  pre^ 
edent  "He  possessed  every  advantage,  physical  and 
mental,  that  is  required  for  an  ontor.  A  solid  fonnda- 
tion  of  reasoning  was  joined  with  a  lively  imagiiu- 
tion,  and  a  facili^  in  giving  interest  and  origimditr 
to  common  truths  was  combined  with  a  singular  porer 
of  making  all  he  said  to  bear  tlie  impress  of  a  strong 
and  earnest  faith  in  Uie  spiritual  life.  His  was  not 
the  beauty  of  s^Ie  or  art ;  but  there  is  abont  his  tent- 
ing a  bodj'  and  a  substance,  together  with  a  unity  and 
steadiness  of  aim,  that  made  the  simplest  language 
assume  the  power  and  the  greatness  of  the  highest  on- 
to rr."  At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  Iw  wif 
commissioned  to  preach  to  the  Protestants.  Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  be  abandoned  the  pulpit,  and  cc^ 
fined  his  minbtrations  to  houses  of  charity,  hospitalc. 
and  prisons.  He  died  Hay  13,  170i.  His  H'orlx, 
collected  by  Bretonneau,  a  Jesuit,  appeared  In  two  edi- 
tions, one  in  14  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1707),  Has  other  tn  V> 
vols.  13mo  (Uege,  1784).  The  best  modem  edition  h 
that  of  Pftrts  (1622-26, 17  vols.  8vo).  A  series  of  bb 
sermons  was  translated  into  English  and  published  b 
London  in  1776  (4  vols.  12mo).  A  tnography  of  Bom- 
daloue  has  been  published  by  Pringy  (Paris,  1703). 
On  his  character  as  a  preacher,  see  Chrittitm  Askh- 
ftrottcn-,  July,  1854 ;  Erledie  Jteview,  xxix,  277 ;  Fish. 
Masterpiecet  of  Pufyk  So^Kenee,  li,  45. 

BouTgea,  the  see  of  a  Bomau  ardtUahop  in  Fiance. 
Bourges  was  one  of  the  earliest  episcopal  sees  of 
France.  A  metropolitan  of  Bourges  is  mentloaed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  A 
university  was  established  there  in  I46S.  Councils 
(Concilia  Bituricensia)  were  held  at  Bourges  in  1081. 
1226, 1276, 1286,  IS86,  with  regard  to  dwrcb  disdpliae: 
another,  the  most  importantof  all,  in  1 4S8  ^see  BonaoB. 
Pbaohatic  Sahctiok  of];  and  the  la^  in  Ifitt. 
against  Luther  and  the  Befi»inatioii.— WQtKh,  Gttgr. 
and  StaH$t.  of  the  Church. 

Bourges,  Pragmatic  Sanction  of,  a  ntdc- 
ment  drawn  np  at  the  Sj'nod  of  Bourges,  14S8  (cni- 
voked  by  Charies  VII,  and  to  which  Pi^  Eagene  iV 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basle  sent  Itgttet). 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  abnsea  in  the  matter  of 
election  to  Usboprics.  The  French  dergy  bad  ant 
petitions  on  this  pdnt  to  the  Conndl  of  Basic  (q.  v.). 
which  in  return  sent  serea^I'decTMa.tb,  the  King  of 
France  on  tba  nfi^^'^  ^MUMiiRm  ^ 
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of  the     Pragmatic  Sanctioii."    It  is  styled  hy  some 
writers  the  rampart  of  the  Gallican  Chorch,  and  takes 
from  the  popM  verjr  nearly  the  whole  of  th«  power 
ihay  poBMsed  of  presenting  to  beoefices  and  irf  judg- 
ing ecclesiastical  canaea  wUhin  the  kingdom.  They 
form  part  of  the  ''ftmdaniental  law"  of  th«  Fnach  state 
and  of  the  Gallican  Cbnrcb.   In  14S9  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  were  also  accepted  hy  a  German  Diet  at 
Mayence.    Twenty-three  articles  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  were  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Basle,  and  hence  the  papal  sanction  of  those  de- 
crees also  approved  twen^-one  of  these  articles.  Art. 
1.  Relates  to  the  autlxarity  of  oecumenical  ooaiidb;  S. 
Relates  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Basle ;  8.  Relates  to  elections,  and  enjoins  freedom  of 
election,  etc. 4.  Abolishes  (jl  reservations  of  bene- 
fices, etc. ;  5.  Relates  to  collatioas  and  benefices,  and 
forbMs  expective  graces,  etc. ;  6.  Relates  to  judgment 
and  causes ;  orders  that  all  causes  [except  the  greater 
cauBcsJ  which  happen  at  places  more  duu  firar  days' 
journey  from  Borne  shall  be  decided  on  the  spot ;  7. 
Relates  to  frivolous  appeals,  and  confirms  the  decree 
of  the  20th  September  of  Baale ;  8.  Confirms  the  de- 
cree of  the  2l8t  session  of  Basle,  "de  pocificis  po8se»- 
soribus ;"  9.  Limits  the  number  of  cardinals  (twenty- 
third  decree  of  Basle) ;  10.  Relates  to  the  annates ;  11. 
Cont^s  regulations  relating  to  divine  service,  end 
enjoins  that  the  laudable  customs  of  particular  churches 
in  France  shall  be  observed;  12-19.  Bd^  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Cathedral  ohorcheB ;  80.  Relates  to  concnbtnaiy 
clerics;  21.  Relates  to  excommunications;  22.  Treats 
of  interdicts ;  23.  Concerns  the  pope's  bolls  and  let- 
ters.'   These  articles  were  confirmed  by  the  French 
Parliament  July  13th,  1439.    The  popes  made  vigor- 
ous attacks  upon  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  were 
as  Tlgonmsfy  resisted  1^  the  kintc,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  trishops.   LoqIb  XI  (saecessor  of  Charles)  consent- 
ed to  Its  abolition,  but  tiie  Parliament  resisted  it  It 
was  repealed  1^  the  Lateran  Council,  1512,  and  re- 
nounced by  Francis  I  In  his  Concordat  (q.  v.)  of  1516, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Concordat  guarded  the 
rights  of  the  French  government  on  Uie  points  in  ques- 
tion.— Landon,  Mrawal  of  CmmdU,  p.  86. 

Bonrignoniats,  the  followers  of  a  visionary  in 
France  called  Antoinette  Boiu4gnon,  who  was  bom  at 
LlUe  1616,  and  died  at  Franeher  1680.  She  taught  that 
man  is  pisfectly  ftee  to  resist  or  receive  divine  grace ; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  foreknowledge  or  elec- 
tion ;  that  God  is  ever  unchangeable  love  toward  all 
his  creatures,  and  does  not  inflict  any  arbitrary  pnntsh- 
ineot,  but  that  ^e  evils  they  suffer  pre  the  natural 
consequences  of  sin ;  that  religion  consists  not  in  out- 
ward forms  of  worship  nor  systems  of  faith,  but  in  an 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  those  inward 
feelings  which  arise  tram  communion  with  God.  She 
held  many  extravagant  notions,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: tbat  Adam,  before  the  full,  possessed  the  natnre 
of  both  sexes ;  that,  when  she  was  in  an  ecstasy,  God 
represented  Adam  to  her  mind  in  his  original  state ; 
as  also  the  beauty  of  the  first  world,  and  how  he  had 
drawn  It  from  the  chaos ;  and  that  every  thing  was 
br^bt,  transparent,  and  diarted  (brtii  life  and  ineShUa 
glory;  that  Christ  has  a  twofold  manhood,  one  fbrmed 
of  Adam  before  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  another  taken 
from  the  Vh-gin  Mary ;  tbat  this  human  nature  was 
corrupted  with  the  prhiciple  of  rebellion  against  God's 
wUl.  Her  works  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  titie  Tontu  lei  mmrrtt  de  Mddle,  A .  Bmtrignon  ( Amst. 
167&-1684, 19  vols.  12mo),  by  her  disciple  Poiret,  who 
also  wrote  her  life  (2  vols.  12mo,  1679).  Many  of  her 
writings  have  been  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
hmd.  She  had  more  disciples  in  Scotland  than  tn  any 
other  conntry,  and  in  1701  tbe  General  Assembly  cwi- 
demned  her  writings  as  "  ft^fated  with  damnable 
doctrines."  See  Ap^iogyforM.  Ant.  Bourignon  (Lend. 
1".99,8to);  The  Light  of  the  IKor^iI  (Lond.1696,  Svo); 
7ke  Acadmy     Leamod  DmatM  (Lond.  1708,  8to); 


Cortfuaon  of  the  Baiden  of  Babel  (Lond.  1708,  8vo). 
—Uosheim,  Ecd,  HiH.  ui,  480,  481 ;  Stowell,  Work  of 
ih*  Sptrit,  268  sq  ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  859. 

Bourne,  George,  Rev.,  was  bom  aad  educated  in 
En^and.  After  emigrating  to  tbe  United  States  he 
became  a  minister  (tf  tbe  Refimned  Dutch  Chureh  In 
1888.  He  held  no  pastoral  charge,  hut  ms  dilefly  en- 
gaged in  literary  and  theological  pursuits  in  connec- 
tion with  publishing  houses  and  the  press.  An  ardent 
and  learned  controversialist,  he  was  tbe  author  of  works 
on  Romanism  and  slavery,  an  earnest  preacher,  and  a 
Cuthfol  champion  of  tbe  Protestant  cause.  He  died  in 
1845,  in  New  York,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Bourne,  Hugh,  founder  of  tiie  "  PrunlUve  Heth> 
odiet  Connection,"  was  bom  April  Sd,  1772,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England.   He  was  brought  up  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  became  an  active  and  zealous  preacher. 
When  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  associated  himself 
with  William  Clowes  and  some  other  preachers  of  the 
Wesleyan  body  in  reviving  open-air  religious  services 
and  cainp-meetings.    These  proceedings,  although 
common  enough  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism,  and 
found  very  nsefbl  in  America,  were  discountenanced 
by  the  Conference,  which  In  1807  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  following  effect :  "  It  is  our  judgment  that,  even 
I  supposing  such  meetings  (camp-meetings)  to  be  allow- 
i  ed  in  America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  England, 
.  and  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief, 
and  we  disclum  all  connection  with  them."    This  led 
I  to  Mr.  Bourne's  separation  from  the  Conference,  and 
I  the  establishment  of  tbe  PrimMre  Methodist  Connec- 
i  tion,  tiie  flist  class  of  which  was  formed  at  Staodley, 
Staflhrdshbe,  in  1810.   The  difference  between  the 
Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
j  consists  chiefly  In  the  trw  admission  of  lajrmen  to  the 
I  Conforence  of  the  former  body.     See  Mbthodists, 
:  PRIMITIVB.    In  1844  Mr.  Bourne  visited  tbe  United 
States  of  Anmica,  where  bis  preacUiig  attracted  large 
congregations.   From  his  youth  he  was  a  rigid  ab- 
]  stainer  ftom  intoxicating  drinks,  in  which  respect 
many  of  the  preachers  and  members  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connection  have  followed  his  example.  Ho 
died  at  Bomersley,  in  Staffordshire,  October  11, 18S2. 

Bow  (nOI5,  ke'sheth ;  rdjov),  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively employed  and  (among  primitive  nations)  ef- 
fkient  implements  of  missile  attack.  See  Abxob.  It 
is  met  with  in  tbe  earliest  stages  of  history,  in  use  botii 
for  the  chase  (Gen.  xxi,  20 ;  xxvii,  8)  and  war  (xlviii, 
22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  8;  1  Chron.  z,  8)  and 
of  the  Syrians  (1  KIurs  xxil,  84).  Among  the  Jews 
its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common  soldiers,  but 
I  captfuns  hi^h  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix,  24),  and 
even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4),  carried  the  bow, 
and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use  (2  Sam.  i,  22). 
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Tfae  tribe  of  Benjunin  seems  to  have  been  especially 
addicted  to  archeiy  (1  Cliron.  viii,  40 ;  xii,  2 ;  2  Cbron. 
xiv,  8 ;  xvii,  7),  but  there  were  also  bowmen  among 
Reuben,  Oad,  Manaweh  (1  Chnm.  t,  18),  and  E^ntm 
(Psa.  Ixxriii,  9).  The  bow  aeems  to  hare  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  word  common- 
ly nsed  for  tt  is  to  (tmhI  (1  Cbnm.  v,  16;  viii, 
40;  2  Cbron.  xiv,  8 ;  Im.  t,  18 ;  Fta.  vil,  IS,  etc.). 
Bows  of  atoel  (orpertupa  copper,  ni;^>in3)  m  mention- 
ed u  if  apedally  stzong  (2  Sun.  xxii,  6;  Pea.  xviii, 
34).  The  ifrM^  is  occaiionally  named  (IP^  yt'ther, 
or  1P''p,  meytkar^.  It  was  probably  at 'tort  aome 
bind'weed  or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  la  used 
in  Judg,  xvi,  7-9,  for  "green  wiUu."  In  the  allosion 
to  bows  in  I  Cbron.  xii,  2,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
sentence  in  the  original  stands  "could  nse  both  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  in  stones  and  arrows  out  of  a 
bow,"  the  w<wds  "hurling"  and  "ahooting"  being  in- 
terpolated 1^  the  trandatm.  It  Is  poanble  that  a 
kind  of  how  for  shooting  bullets  or  stones  is  here  al- 
luded to,  like  the  pellet-bow  of  India,  or  tbe  "  stone- 
bow"  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  by  Shakspeare  (Twl/lh  Sii/hi,  ii,  5),  and 
which  in  Wiad.  v,  22,  is  employed  as  the  translation 
of  vtTfMfiSkoQ.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  Sept. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv,  14,  In  a  carious  variation  of  a  pas- 
sage which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intelligible — iv 
fioXim,  Koi  iv  mTpofioXoic,  Ktil  Iv  cii](Xa{(  rov  mtiovi 
"  with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone-bows,  and  with 
flints  of  tbe  field."  If  this  be  accepted  as  the  trne 
reading,  we  have  here,  by  comparison  with  xiv,  27,  48, 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  statement  (xili,  19- 
23)  of  tbe  degree  to  wUch  the  Philistines  bad  deprived 
the  people  of  arms,  leaving  to  the  king  himself  noth- 
ing but  his  bithful  spm,  and  to  bis  son  no  sword,  no 
shield,  and  nothing  t»it  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (Auth. 
Vers.  "  rod").   See  Bowkait. 

The  Arrows  (tl'^Sn,  dnUtam')  were  carried  in  a 

quiver  C^Ijl,  uU',  Qm.  xxvH,  8;  or  H^TD^t,  aJgtaek', 
Psa.  xxii,  6;  xlix,  2;  cxxvii,  ff).  Yxam  an  allusion 
in  Jol)  vi,  4,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 
poisoned  \  and  tfae  "  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  with 
coals  of  juniper,"  in  Psa.  cxx,  4,  may  point  to  a  prac- 
tice of  using  arrows  with  some  burning  material  at- 
Uched  to  them.— Smith.    See  Archbr. 

The  bow  Is  ftcqnenUy  mentioned  symbolically  in 
Scripture.  In  Psa.  vU,  12,  it  implies  victory,  signi- 
fying judgments  laid  up  in  store  against  oflbnders.  It 
in  sometimes  used  to  denote  lying  and  Alsehood  (Psa. 
Ixiv,  4 ;  cxx,  4 ;  Jer.  ix,  8),  probably  fhnn  the  many 
circumstances  which  tend  to  render  a  bow  inoperative, 
especially  in  nnskilAil  hands.  Hence  also  "  a  deceitful 
bow'^Psa.  Ixxviii,  57;  Hos.  vii,  16),  with  which  com- 
pare Virgil's "Perfidus ensia frangitur"  {,Am.  xii,  731). 
The  bow  also  signifies  oay  had  of  arms.  The  bow  and 
the  spear  are  most  ft«quently  nwntioned,  because  the 
ancients  used  these  most(Pu.  xliv,  6;  xlvi,  9;  Zech. 
X,  4;  Josh,  xxiv,  12).  In  Habak.  iii,  9,  "thy  bow 
was  made  hart"  means  that  it  was  drawn  out  of  its 
cam.  The  Orientals  used  to  carry  their  Iiows  in  a 
case  hung  on  their  girdles.  See  Wemyss,  Stpn-Dic.  a.  v. 

In  2  Sam.  i,  18,  the  Autb.  Vt- n>.  ban,  "  Also  he  (Da- 
vid) bade  tbem  teach  the  children  of  Judnh  the  use  of 
the  bow."  '*  Here,"  giyt  Profisssor  Robinson  (Ad£t. 
to  Ctdmef), "  the  words  *  the  use  of*  are  not  In  the  He- 
brew, and  convey  a  sense  entirely  fiilne  to  the  English 
reader.  It  should  bo  'tencb  them  the  bow,'  I,  e.  the 
$ong  of  THE  BOW,  from  the  mention  of  this  weapon  in 
ver,  22.  This  mode  of  selecting;  an  inscription  to  a 
poem  or  work  is  common  in  the  East ;  so  in  the  Koran 
the  second  Sura  is  entitled  the  cow,  from  the  incidental 
mention  In  it  of  the  red  belfierj  romp.  Num.  xix,  2. 
In  a  similar  it]i3nni<r,  the  namaa  of  the  iKMiks  of  iSw 
Pentateuch  in  tlic  Ilnbraw  mhles  are  mrtrelv  the  Ant 
word  In  each  bonif'—Kltto.  SecPoErar  (Bk 


For  the  "Bow  is  tub  Cu)m>,"  see  BAmow. 
Bowden,  Johh,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  ProtoU 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1761  ii 
an  early  age  he  came  to  America,  and  soon  after  en- 
tered Princeton  College,  where  he  remained  two  jmt. 
and  then  returned  to  Ireland.  On  his  aecoad  vUl  i> 
America  be  entered  King's  (now  Colmnbia)  Ofl^ 
N.  T.,  where  be  graduat^  in  1772,  and  then  repin! 
to  England  for  ordbiatlon.  In  1774  be  becane 
ant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  N.  Y. ;  but  aftn  tb* 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  Mflnd  to  Kor- 
walk.  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  wbere  be 
occasionally  officiated.  In  1784  he  accepted  the  w*. 
torship  of  the  church  at  Norwalk,  rad  in  1789  nix 
to  St.  Croix,  West  Indies.  Returning  to  the  Uaikd 
SUtes,  he  settled  at  StratAnd,  Conn.,  tskbtg  diup 
of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire.  In  1796  V 
declined  the  episcopate  for  the  diocese  of  CoanHtinit 
in  consequence  of  delicate  health,  and  in  1802  bHiiM 
professor  of  moral  phUoM>iAy,  belle»;lettres,  sod  Ic^ 
in  Columbia  College,  where  he  remained,  dischugiiF 
the  duties  of  his  office  "  with  great  fideli^  and  aee^ 
ance,"  till  1817,  when,  on  the  31st  of  July,  be  died  n 
Ballston  Spa.  He  published  a  Tnatut  tm  Epueepacj 
(N.  T.,  1807,  and  often,  2  vols.  12mo):— .4  FaB^ 
Poiirait  of  Calvimtm^  besides  a  number  of  pampUrti. 
chiefly  on  Episcopacy  and  Ordination.— Spngae,  At- 
nab,  V,  806. 

Bowels  (fi'^r'D,  meim';  &^t:rri,  radtom', 
tnrXa-fXva)  are  often  put  by  the  Hebrew  writers  fer 
the  internal  parts  generally,  the  inner  man,  and  » 
also  for  heart,  as  we  use  that  term.  Hence  the  hnreb 
are  made  the  seat  of  tenderness,  mercy,  and  compit- 
sion ;  and  thus  tbe  ecHptoral  expressions  of  the  bcnttk 
being  moved,  bowels  of  mercy,  straitened  in  the  bow- 
els, etc.  By  A  similar  association  of  ideas,  the  IwveL- 
are  also  sometimes  made  tbe  seat  of  wisdom  and  uDder- 
standing  (Job  xxxviii,  36;  Psa.  li,  10;  Isa.  xvi,  II). 

Bo  wen,  George  Dixon.  H.  D.,  a  Methodist  EpF- 
copal  minister,  was  born  in  Indiana  182S,  eonveittdu 
fourteen,  entered  tbe  itinersnt  minisby  in  tbe  Ttak- 
delphia  Conference  1814,  and  emigrated  to  DavenpiiTt 
Iowa,  1857,  at  wfaicb  appointment  lie  died  in  Hay, 
1868.  "He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  KewTettt- 
ment,  and  a  skilful  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church."  His  labors  were  a  "snccesston  of  triiiiiq)lu>'' 
— Minutes  of  Con/trmcft  far  1858,  p.  235. 

Bowen,  f  ofan,  a  minister  of  the  Methodift  Epiin- 
pnl  Church,  was  bom  in  Bedford  coun^.  Pa.,  Jdk  ^ 
1798,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  182a  In  1833  be  w» 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference ;  ordain- 
ed a  deacon  by  Bishop  Soule,  April  10, 1&2&,  and  tn 
elder  by  Bishop  Roberts,  April  16, 1837.  During  two- 
and-foitj-  years  he  fulfilled  this  minii^  wliicli  be  hid 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testily  the  Gospfl  of  tfae 
grace  of  God;  twenty-thred  in  Pen  nsyl  van  is,  fourteen 
in  Haiyland  (including  nearly  four  yean  of  sopenn- 
nuatkm),  and  five  in  Virginia.  Twen^-six  of  these 
years  were  on  large  circuits,  and  twrive  hi  slatiana 
He  died  Nov.  18, 1S64.— J/)MKfe»  o/  Cja/enuMi,  1665. 
p.  11 ;  Chrutinn  Adroeate,  May  11,  18G£l 

BoweD,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Protert- 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina,  was  bom  bi 
Boston  June  29,  1779,  and  educated  at  Cliariestoa 
College,  wheT«  be  graduated  in  17M.  In  1801  be  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  Orphan  Honsj  in  Chirlesbm; 
thence  he  removed  to  Providence,  R.  1^  rertor  rf 
St  John's.  Sobseqnently  he  becsrae  rector  of  St. 
Michael's,  Charieston,  and  afterward  of  Grace  Church. 
New  York,  where  be  remained  ftmn  IMS  to  1818. 
Early  in  1818  he  accepted  the  episctpato  of  Sooth  Ctf  • 
olina,  "without,"  as  he  expresses  himself,  "pride 
distinctkm,"  and  solomnlv  impresstd  with  tbe  amrie- 
n  Uifvt  "homing  b  tbe  in*peMable  reqnwte^ 
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with  a  view  to  pronrote  the  interestB  of  thfl  Choich, 
After  hifl  retura  bis  duties  were  fully  dischai^jed,  as 
f*r  «8  ftuling  health  would  allow,  until  his  daath,  Aug, 
1839.  He  published  Chrutiaa  Cotuoiaiion  (1831) ; 
I^rimaie  Pruj/en  (Charleston,  1837),  and  several  occa- 
pionul  senuons  and  addresses.  After  hb  death  a  se- 
lection from  his  Sennoiu  appeared  (M.  Y.,  2  void.  8vo). 
— Singue,  Aimak,  t,  471. 

Bpwer,  Archibald,  was  bom  at  Dundee  1686, 
nnd  educated  at  Douay.  In  early  life  he  went  to 
Rome  and  became  a  Jesuit;  came  to  England  1736, 
and  soon  after  Joined  Uie  Established  Cburdi ;  became 
m  Jesnit  again  in  1744,  and  again  tuned  Protestant. 
He  died  in  1766.    He  wrote  the  most  copious  Rinory 

tke  Popti  that  has  ever  appeared  in  English,  bu^ 
unfortunately,  his  vacillating  character  has  deprived 
it  of  even  its  just  reputation  (Lond.  1750, 7  vols.  4to). 
Bishop  Douglas,  of  Salisbary,  wrote  a  very  severe  re- 
view of  Bower,  ahowii^  that  he  had  hoirowed  lately  ' 
flroiD  Tillemont  without  aciuiowladgnient  {Boicer  and 
TiUcmont  compartd,  Lond.  1767, 8vo). 

Bowing  (some  form  of  the  verb  tlTn^,  akachah', 
wpomcvvioi).  Thb  ma  a  veiy  andent  mode  of  show- 
ing respect.  "  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed  himself 
to  the  people  of  the  land,  even  to  the  children  of  Heth" 
(Gen.  xxiii,  7).  So  also  Jacob,  when  he  came  to  meet 
bis  brother  E^n, bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven 
times,  nntil  he  came  near  to  his  brother"  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
3);  and  the  brethren  of  Joseph  bowed  themselves  be- 
foxe  him  as  the  governor  of  the  land  (Gen.  zliii,  28). 
The  attitude  (rf  bowing  is  frequently  represented  in 
the  paintings  on  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  partumbvly  of 
capttvea  brought  before  a  king  or  conqueror.  The 
gestures  and  Infieetkms  of 
the  body  used  in  salutation 
^fibred  at  different  times, 
J  L    An^H  Tuying  with  the  dlgni^ 


Oriental  Bowing:  1.  Bending;  2.  Kneeling;  3.  PrcMtrat& 

and  station  of  the  person  who  was  sainted,  as  is  the 
ease  anmng  the  Orientals  to  this  day.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  and  noble  tiie  Orientals  Incline 
themselves  almost  to  the  earth,  kiss  theb  knees,  or 
the  hems  of  their  gannents,  and  place  them  upon  their 
forehead.  When  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes 
mtire  particularly,  they  even  prostrate  themselves  at 
full  length  upon  the  ^und :  sometimes,  with  their 
knees  bent,  they  bring  their  forehead  to  the  earth, 
and,  befi»e  resoming  an  erect  position,  either  kiss  the 
eardi,  or  the  fset  of  the  king  or  prince  in  whose  pres- 
ence they  are  permitted  to  appear.  These  customs 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Exod.  iv,  SI ; 
1  Kings  i,  5S ;  ii,  19  ;  1  Sam.  zxiv,  8).  Besides  its 
use  as  a  courteous  demeanor,  bowing  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  act  of  adoration  to 
idiris  (Jo<h.  xxiii,  7 ;  2  Kings  v,  18 ;  Judg.  il,  19 ;  If^a. 
div,  15. 17, 19 ;  xlvi,  6) ;  and  also  to  the  supreme  God 
In 


(Josh.  14;  Psa.  zzil,  29;  UxU,  »;  Uic  ^M. 
xcT,  6;  Eph.iii,14).   See  Attitddbs. 

BOWING  AT  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS,  a  prac- 
tice derived  from  the  Romish,  and  still  remaining  In 
the  English  Church.  It  is  practised.in  the  repetition 
of  those  parts  of  the  creeds  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  occurs,  though  the  18th  canon  of  the  rubrics 
allows  the  more  general  use  of  the  practice.  The 
practice  is  sometimes  made  to  rest  upon  scriptural  au- 
thor!^, but  erroneously,  the  expression  (Pldl.  ii,  10) 
"that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  riiould  Iww" 
being  purely  ligaratlve ;  enjoining;,  thereftwe,  Inward 
submission  to  Christ's  authority,  not  any  outward  to- 
ken of  such  a  feeling.— Eden,  TAeol.  Diet,  s,  v. 

BOWING  TOWARD  THE  EAST,  a  practice  in 
the  early  Christian  churches.  "Its  origin  is  thus 
stated ;  The  sun  being  a  symbol  of  Christ,  the  place  of 
its  rising  was  a  fitting  though  imaginary  represents- 
tion  of  heaven,  whence  Christ  descended,  and  to  which 
he  ascended  in  glory  as  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  The  heathens  charged  the  Christians  with  ■wec~ 
shipping  the  rising  sun ;  hut  St.  Augustine  repudiates 
such  an  idea  when  he  says,  'We  turn  to  the  east, 
whence  the  heavenn,  or  the  light  of  heaven  arises,  not 
as  if  God  was  only  there,  and  had  forsaken  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  to  put  ourselves  in  mind  of  turn- 
ing to  a  more  excellent  nature,  that  is,  to  the  Lord.' 
Turning  to  the  east  as  a  symbol  of  turning  to  God 
has  reference  to  some  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
baptism  in  antnent  times.  When  the  petaona  to  be 
baptised  entered  the  baptistery,  where  they  vere  to 
make  their  renunciation  of  Satan  and  their  confessions 
of  faith,  they  were  placed  with  their  bees  toward  the 
west,  and  commanded  to  renounce  Satan  with  some 
gesture  or  rite ;  this  they  did  by  striking  their  hands 
together  aa  a  token  of  abhorrence,  by  stretching  out 
their  hands  against  hhn,  hy  exsufflation,  and  by  spit- 
ting at  him  as  If  be  were  present.  They  were  then 
turned  round  to  the  east,  and  desired  to  lift  up  tbeir 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  enter  into  covenant 
with  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  'The  west,' 
says  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, '  is  the  place  of  darkness,  and 
Satan  is  darkness,  and  his  strength  is  in  darkness. 
For  this  reason  ye  Bjmbolically  look  toward  the  west 
when  yo  renounce  that  prince  of  darkness  and  honor.' 
To  this  we  add  from  St.  Jerome, '  First  we  renounce 
him  that  is  in  tbo  west,  who  dies  to  us  with  our  sins; 
and  then,  turning  about  to  the  east,  we  make  a  cove- 
nant with  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  promise  to  be 
hb  servants.'  Bowing  toward  the  east  is  practised  in 
those  churches  of  the  Establishment  where  the  congr^ 
gallons  are  instructed  to  turn  their  faces  in  that  direc- 
tion at  the  rocltol  of  the  creed."  This  custom  has 
been  revived  of  late  by  some  of  the  so.caIled  Poaeyttes 
in  Enf^ad  and  America.  It  is  the  practice  in  the 
Romish  Church  to  bow  toward  the  altar,  that  is,  to- 
ward the  east,  in  entering  or  leaving  the  church. — 
Chambers,  Etkydopce^a,  a.  v. ;  Eadle,  Ecck*.  Encj/do- 
fKsdia,  B.  V. 

Bowl  is  given  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  the 
rendering  of  several  Heb.  words,  the  distinction  be- 
tween which  is  not  very  clear,  and  which  are  often 
translated  by  words  expressive  of  diBbrent  forms. 
Compare  Babik,  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  goldm  candle^kk  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  tochet$  for  the  separate  lampa  of  which  are  dea^na- 
ted  by  a  oip,  Exod.  xxv,  81,  88,  84 ; 

xxxvil,  17, 19, 20 ;  elsewhere  a  drinking-"  cup,"  Gen, 
xliv,2, 12, 16,17;  or  wine-*' pot,"  Jer.  zxxt,  5),  taken 
by  some  to  mean  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  the  catix 
of  a  flower,  a  sense  con  finned  by  the  usage  of  the  term 
in  the  cognate  languages,  and  by  its  expressed  resem- 
blance to  an  almond  blossom  (in  the  passage  last  cited). 
The  words  hi  and  nis  (grf  Md 
prophet  Zechariah  (iv,  2, 3)ln  bis  vision  of  th<-eaDdlc- 
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■tick,  signify  &  central  rewrrotr  for  oil,  from  which 
pipes  lead  to  each  lamp.  The  other  terms  tbtu  ren< 
dered  are  mostly  vessels  ased  in  the  services  of  the 
altar;  these  are,  Tl^J^SIS  (nunakkiyoth' ,  used  for  liba- 
tiQiis,£xod.xxv,  29;  xxxvii,  16;  Nam.  iv,  7;  Jer.  lii, 
19),  together  with  pnp  (mitrak')  and  (M^),both 
used  for  sprinkllDg  the  sacrificial  blood,  these  latter 
terms  beingelsewhere  usually  rendered  *'bason."  The 
only  remaining  word  thus  translated  is  V^D  (i^pM, 
Judg.  vi,  38,  a  low  flat  "dish,"  as  It  ia  rendered  in  y, 
25).    See  Cup  ;  Dish,  etc 

Bowls,  ve  may  suppoae,  bi  tbs  moat  eariy  tbnes, 
were  made  of  wood,  and  of  the  Bbells  of  the  larger 
kinds  nnts,  as  they  are  among  nnciviliied  tribes  at 
thia  day.  The  art  of  working  in  metal  was  practised 
the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period ;  this  art  they 
learned  of  the  Egyptians  during  their  residence  among 
them.  Th^  ''bowis  of  pure  gold"  (Exod.  xxv,  29)  for 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  were  most  probably  vases 
of  elegant  workmanship,  similar  to  tliMe  we  find  de- 
lected on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  Egyptian 
vases  were  exceedingly  elegant,  and  of  variona  fiitms 


Ancient  EgrpliaB  UowIb  and  Voh*. 


(see Wilkinson, ^n&fi^jp/.  abridgm.  i,  147-158).  See 
Bottle.  The  bvorite  form  of  the  Egyptian  Iwwt 
was  the  lotus,  while  that  of  the  Hebrews  resembled 
*  lily  (Num.  vii,  13;  1  Kings  x,  21;  Judg.  v,  25). 
Bowls  would  probably  be  used  at  meals  for  liquids,  or 
facoth,  or  pottage  (2  Kings  Iv,  40).  If  odem  Arabs  are 
content  with  a  few  wooden  bowla.  In  the  British 
Hnseum  are  deposited  several  terra-cotta  bowls  with 
Chaldiean  inscriptions  of  a  superstitious  character,  ex- 
pressing charms  against  sickness  and  evil  spirits,  which 
may  possibly  explain  the  " divining-cup"  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliv,  6).  The  bowl  was  filled  with  some  liquid 
and  dmnk  off  as  a  charm  against  evil.  See  a  case  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  drinking  water  out  of  a  black  stone  as 
ft  charm  against  misforUne  (Gleig,  Lijk  o/Mtmro,  i, 
218).  One  of  the  British  Unsenm  bowls  still  ret^ns 
the  stain  of  a  liquid.  These  bowls,  however,  are 
Utought  by  Mr.  Birch  not  to  be  very  ancient  (Btrchj 
Anc.  PoUery,  i,  154 ;  comp.  Shaw,  Truv.  p.  2.S1)  A 
modem  traveller  informs  us  that  the  bowls  and  dishes 
of  the  modem  Arabs  ore  of  wood ;  those  of  their  emirs 
are  not  onfreqnently  of  copper,  very  neatly  tinned. 
At  a  collation  given  by  the  grand  emir  of  the  Arabs 
whom  he  v^lted,  there  were  large  painted  basins  and 
bowls  of  wood  placed  before  him ;  their  being  painted 
was,  without  doubt,  a  mark  of  honor  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ordinary  wooden  bowls.  The  "lordly 
dish"  mentioned  in  Judg.  v,  26  was  probably  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  Similar  dishes  of  the  most  elegant 
construction,  la  bronze,  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  Assyrian  ruins  at  Himroud  (Lnyard's  ^  EitjmU' 
tioB.  p.  181  sq.).  There  are  also  curious  relics  of  thin 
kind  found  at  Babylon,  containing  Hebrew  inscriptions 
that  seem  to  date  them  at  the  time  of  the  Talmndlsta 
(ib.  p.  518  sq.).    See  Vesbki,. 


Ancient  Eutbenware  Bowli,  contnlnlng  Jewiab  Inicriplwoi*. 
From  the  Bains  of  Bal^Ion. 


Bowles,  William  Lklb,  H.A.,  poet  and  prmcb- 
er,  was  bom  at  King's  Sntton  1762,  am.  educated  at 
Winchester,  whence,  in  17^!1,  he  was  elected  a  scboUr 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  became  vicar  of  Cluck- 
lade  1792,  rector  of  Dumblcton  1797,  vicar  of  limn- 
hill  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  1804,  canon  raidea- 
tiaryl828.  He  died  1860.  Hi>  sonnets  are  among  tV 
best  in  the  English  language ;  and  be  to  of  note  in  tbf 
hi§tory  of  English  literature  as  the  harbinger  of  llf 
"natural"  school  of  poetry,  as  opposed  to  the  aitifidsl 
school  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  His  "  Sonnets"  have  ap- 
peared in  many  editions.  The  "Missionary''  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  hie  longer  poems.  He  pnUisbed  alw 
Ten  Plain  PoreMal  Strmoiu  (8vo,  1814)  i—Pmlat  pa- 
rofhialit;  or,  a  plam  Vim  of  the  O^eeta  t^SLPatti 
J-pUtle  to  the  Romant  (Bath,  1826,  ZSmo) :— TV  lA/t  ^ 

Bowman  (TH^  troS,  a  eatUr  e/'the  ftov,  archer, 
Jer.  iv,  29),  Bow-Bhot  (rii^  dmwn  if 

the  bow,  archers,  Gen.  xxi,  16).    See  Bow. 

Bowman,  Samoel,  assisUnt  tnshop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  diocese  of  Penns}'l- 
vania,  was  bom  at  Wllkcabanre,  Fennt^lTaaia,  on 
May  21,  1800.  He  at  tint  studied  law,  but  by  tbc 
sudden  death  of  his  fiither  was  led  to  [wvpare  for  tb« 
ministry.  He  was  ordained  deacon  August  25^  1813, 
and  soon  afterward  took  charge  of  two  country*  cbDrcb- 
es  in  Lancaster  coun^.  In  1824  he  was  ordaiued 
priest.  In  lf'26  he  accepted  a  call  to  Earton,  but 
foon  returned  to  his  old  charge  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty. In  1827  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  associate  rector- 
phip  of  St.  James's  Cbureh,  Lancaster,  s  charge  which 
be  contlniwd  to  hold  for  84  jreara,  and  which  was  tern- 
inated  only  by  his  death.  Some  years  afterward  he 
received  the  honorary'  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  fhm 
Geneva  College,  New  York.  In  1847  Dr.  Bowman  wsk 
elected  bdshop  of  Indiana,  but  declined  the  office.  He 
voa  afterword  strongly  niged  to  consent  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  proriaional  Ushop  of  Kew  York, 
but  positively  refused  to  allow  bis  name  to  be  used, 
lie  was  greatly  attached  to  his  church  in  Lancaster, 
H'bich  by  untiring  energy  he  made  one  of  the  nif'tt 
fiouri-^bing  parishes  In  the  diocese  of  Pennsj'Ivanii. 
lie  established,  in  particular,  an  orphan  asylum,  pt- 
rochiol  schools,  a  church  home,  and  a  free  chnnb. 
In  1868  Dr.  Bowman  was  elected  asiistant  Inshop  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  died  snddenly  in  Jnly,  1861,  wliil^ 
on  a  tour  through  the  western  part  of  tiie  diocese,  of  s 
chronic  afifecticn  of  the  heart.  Bishop  Bowman  wa» 
highly  esteemed  for  purity  of  life,  snavity  of  manners, ' 
and  amiability  of  character.  These  qualities  i^ve 
bim  a  great  influence  in  deliberative  bodies,  and,  tbongb 
be  spoke  rarely  in  Conventions,  such  was  the  weight 
of  his  repntatioD  that  his  vote  was  worth  more  than 
most  men's  speeches.  In  bis  Uteolopcal  opinkni 
Bishop  Bowman  was  ranked  as  n  moderate  Bi^ 
Churdiman.  But  while  in  doctrine  he  never  dtpart- 
ed  from  his  ori):inal  pontion,  yet  in  some  points  of 
practice  he  was  disposed  of  late  years  to  be  less  rigid 
than  he  had  been.  This  appeared  hi  particular  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  In  186S,  and  published  by  request.  A  few  weeks 
before  hjs  death  Bishop  Bowman  published  an  Ameri- 
can  edition  of  a  short  Life  of  Sargent,  the  bi<^|Aer 
of  Henry  Martyn,  by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  of  Oxfwd.— 
AnuTiam  Chardt  Beview,  Jan.  18@,  p.  499-621. 

Bowyer.WiLUAM,  F.S.A.,  tbe  "Iwtoftbeletm- 
ed  English  printers,"  was  bom  in  London  1699,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  en- 
tered into  baRiness  as  a  printer  with  his  father  172!, 
and  died  in  1777.  Besides  editing  a  great  number  of 
important  works  to  classical  and  general  Uteratnre,  h' 
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Box  C^B,  pak%  rendered  "via]"  in  1  Sam.  x,  1), 
«  fiatk  or  bottle  for  holding 
oil  and  perfumery  (2  Kings 
ix,  1) ;  lilce  die  dXd/jaffrpov, 
or  alabaster  '*tiox"  of  oint- 
aont  in  MoA  ziv,  0.  See 
Aubabteb;  On.;  Bottlb. 
Anwiig  Uw  Egyptiana,  simi- 
lar nnall  Iwxea,  made  (d^  wood 
or  ivory,  were  numerous,  and, 
like  the  va8e8,of  many  forms; 
and  some,  which  contained  cos- 
metics of  divers  kinds,  served 
to  deck  the  dressing-table  or 
a  lady's  bondidr.  Tliey  were 
cured  tn  varioiu  and 
loaded  with  ornament^  devi- 
ce* In  relief;  Bometimes  rei>- 
rmenting  the  fiivorite  lotiis> 
flower,withita  bads  and  stalks, 
a  gooea,  gazelle,  fox,  or  other 
animal.  Many  were  of  con< 
ridembiA  length,  terminating 
fai  a  boUow  shell,  not  nnlike 
a  spoon  in  shape  and  depth, 
covered  with  a  lid  turning  on 
a  fan ;  and  to  this,  which  may 
properly  be  styled  the  box, 
the  remaining  part  was  mere- 
ly an  accessory,  intended  for 
wnament,  or  serving  as  a  han- 
dle (Wilkinson,  Aw:.  Egyp- 
(Km,  abridgm.  i,  16»-164). 

BoX'tree  re^esents,  in 
the  Anth.  Vm.,  ttie  Beb. 
"ISMri,  leS*b&«r',  which  oc- 
cors  in  tliree  places  in  Serip< 
tnre,  Imt  great  nncertainty  has  .  ,  .  „  „„ 
always  existed  respecting  its  ^ 

the  Berlin 

tme  meaning  (Celsius,  Ewro-  Uuieniib 
hot.  ii,  163).  llie  old  versions 
and  interpreters  express  it  variously  by  that  of  the  ee- 
dor,  jwpfa'',  and  ;  the  Vulgate  (so  btuaa  in  2  [4] 
Esd.  xiv,  24),  the  Cboldee  parapbiase  0'<S1'^31ljK ;  see 
Haimon.  ad  Chdim,  xii,  8 ;  Bartaaora  ad  A'^^otm,  ii, 
1),  and  several  Hebrew  conunentators,  render  it  by 
boT'trte,  wUch  view  onr  translators  have  adopted. 


—1 

Bnndi  of  the  Box-tree  (fiwnw  Bemptnbmri). 


There  is  no  phUological  proof  of  this  conclusion,  hat 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  tree  indicated  ttnsnitable  to 
the  several  contexts.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  1^ 
ture  Temple,  it  is  said  (Isa.  Ix,  18),  "  The  glory  of 
Lebanon  sb^  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine- 
tree,  and  the  ftoz  (Sept  jc/^poc)  together;"  andatxli, 
19,  "I  will  nt  In  the  desert  the  flr-tree,  and  the  {^e, 
and  the  box  (Sept.  conlbunds  with  several  bterpolated 
kinds)  together."  Fnrthet,  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  in  the 
account  of  the  arts  and  commerce  of  Tyn,  we  read, 
"Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars, 
and  the  benches  of  the  rowers  are  made  of  tuhuT'icood 
(^itiK  osAtjr';  Sept  translates  uuintelligibly ;  Engl. 
Vers.  "  Asburites"  [q.  v.]),  inlaid  with  ivory,"  as  it  is 
now  vanally  interpreted.  The  oatttr-wood,  moreover, 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  isles  of  Cfaittim, 
that  is,  Vt  Qreece.  According  to  most,  however,  who 
argue  from  the  derivation  vt  the  word  (from 
athar'y  to  he  erect),  the  teSAtkur  is  a  species  of  cedar 
called  tkerbin  (so  the  Syriac),  to  be  recognised  by  the 
small  size  of  the  cones  and  the  upward  tendency  of 
the  branches  (see  Niebuhr's  Ar(d>.  p.  149).  Robinson, 
in  his  latest  volome  of  Researches  in  Palestine,  men- 
tioaa  a  grove  near  el-Haditb  which  only  the  natives 
speak  of  as  Arts  (Heb.  T^K,  em,  cedar),  though  the 
tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  cedar,  and  is 
proiMblythe  sberbin(Bee  Gelsii  Aiero&.  1,74, 79;  Frey- 
tag,  Lex.  li,  408 ;  Robinson,  iii,  698). 

The  box  (£iu»t  sempermreni)  ia  an  evergreen,  which 
in  onr  gardens  is  generally  seen  only  us  a  dwarf  shrub. 
In  the  East,  however,  its  native  country,  it  attains  the 
size  of  a  forest-tree,  and  often  forms  a  very  beautiful 
feature  in  the  landscape.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts 
of  Eorope.  It  grows  well  in  moderate  climates,  while 
that  from  file  Levant  is  most  valued  in  commerce,  In 
consequence  of  l>eing  highly  esteemed  wood-en- 
gravers. Turkey  box  is  yielded  by  Bwetu  Bakarica, 
a  species  which  is  found  in  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  and  also  in  both  European  and  Aaatic  Tnr* 
key,  and  is  imported  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Box  is  also  found  on  Mount  Cau- 
casus, and  a  spedes  extends  even  to  the  Himalaya 
Mountdns,  Hence  It  is  well  known  to  Asiatics,  and 
is  the  ^muhad  of  the  Arabs.  Jt  is  much  employed 
in  the  present  day  by  the  wood-engraver,  the  turner, 
carver,  mathematical  instrument-maker,  and  the  comb 
and  flute  maker.  It  was  cultivated  hy  the  Romans, 
as  described  by  Pliny  (xvi,  88).  Virgil  (-««.,  x,  186) 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  its  being  inlaid  with  Ivory 
(comp.  Theocrlt.  xxiv,  108 ;  Athen.  v,  807 ;  Pliny, 
xvi,  66;  Virg.  Georff.  ii,  449;  Juv.  xiv,  194).  The 
box-tree,  being  a  naHve  of  monntainoua  regions,  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  calcareous  fbrmations  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  brought 
from  tiHnce  with  the  coniforons  woods  for  the  buUd- 
ing  of  the  Temide,  and  was  as  well  suited  as  the  flr 
and  the  jAn«  trees  for  changing  the  face  of  the  desert 
(see  Penny  Cgclopadia,  s,  v.  Buxus).    See  Botahy. 

Boy  y^'^  bom,  Joel  ill,  S ;  Zech.  viii,  6 ; 
elsewhere  usoally  "  child ;"  "^^S,  na'ar,  a  youA,  Gen. 
XXV,' 27;  elsewhere  "lad,"  "young  man,"  etc  See 
Child. 

Boy  Blsbop, "  the  principal  person  in  an  extraor- 
dinary sacred  frolic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Befbmution.  On  St.  Nicholas's  day, 
the  6tb  of  December,  the  boys  formhig  the  chmr  In 
cathedral  churches  elected  one  of  tfteir  nnml>er  to  the 
honor  of  bishop,  and  robes  and  episcopal  symlxtls  were 
provided  for  him,  while  the  other  boys,  assuming  the 
dress  of  laiests,  took  posseasion  of  the  church,  and  went 
tbroi^h  all  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  bnt  that  of 
mass.  This  strangle  nveiaal  of  power  lasted  till  Inno- 
cents' day,  the  28th  of  the  aame  month.  In  Ssmm, 
on  the  eve  of  that  day,  thg  boy  wei«l~{hKili^t«Isplen- 
did  caricature  crfpro(ieBs£iiL' WtteS&l? 
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tive  ceremonies.  Dean  Colet,  In  hts  sUtntea  for  St, 
Paul's  School,  London,  ordains  that  the  bora  should 
com«  to  St.  Paul's  Church  and  hear  the  '  chylde'  bish- 
op's sermons,  aodeach  of  tbem  present  htm  withApen- 
07.  hy  a  procUmation  of  Henry  VIII,  l&i'i,  this  show 
was  abolished ;  but  it  was  revlvwl  under  Mary,  and  in 
1556  the  lioy  bishops,  still  maintained  some  popularity. 
The  similar  scenes  in  France  were  yet  more  extrava- 
gant, and  often  indecent.  The  Council  of  Paris,  in 
1312,  interdicted  the  ptmtime,  and  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  same  city,  in  1414,  make  lond  complwnta  of 
the  coDtinoance  of  the  diversion.  In  Scotland  sinllar 
satonudla  also  jmralled,  as  Scott  haa  described  in  his 
JUof,  connected  with  'tboae  jocular  personages,  the 
pope  of  fools,  the  boy  bishop,  and  the  abbot  of  unrea- 
son.' This  cnstom  is  supposed  to  liare  given  rise  to 
the  ceremony  of  the  Monttn  at  Eton.  Bishop  Hall,  in 
his  rWtmipA*  of  Rome,  savw,  '  What  inerry  woric  it  was 
here  in  tho  days  of  our  holy  fathers  (and  I  know  not 
whether,  in  some  plncea,  it  may  not  be  so  ttill),  that 
opon  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Catharine,  St.  Clement,  and 
Holy  Innocents'  day,  children  were  wont  to  be  arrayed 
in  cfaimers,  rochets,  surplices,  to  counterfeit  bishops 
and  priests,  and  to  be  led,  with  songs  and  dances,  from 
liouse  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  who  stood  grinning 
in  the  way  to  expect  that  ridicutous  benediction.  Tea, 
that  bc^  in  that  lioly  sport  were  wont  to  sing  masses, 
and  to  climb  Into  the  pulpit  to  preach  (no  donbt  learn- 
edly and  edilFyingly)  to  tlw  dmple  andttoiy."— Eadie, 

Boyd,  Robert,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  in  1578, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Passing 
over  to  France,  he  was  mode  professor  at  the  Protestant 
Seminary  of  Montauban,  and  in  1608  professor  at  San- 
mur.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Glasgow  1615,  and  died  in  1627.  He  wrote 
In  Eput.  ad  Ephet.  PjvUctuma  (London,  1652,  fol.).— 
Atlibone,  Dictionary  o/Atithon,  i,  281 ;  Darling,  C^do- 
podia  Biiliogr(q)hica,  i,  408. 

Boyd,  Zacbary,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  born  early 
in  the  17th  century,  studied  theolt^r?',  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  Barony  parish,  and  professor  in  Glas- 
gow College  in  1623.  He  distingnished  himself  as  an 
opponent  both  of  Prelacy  and  Independency.  During 
Cromwell's  invasion  of  1650,  when  the  miniAters,  mag- 
istrates, and  other  ofBcials  fled  in  consternation  from 
Glasgow,  Boyd  alone  had  the  counge  to  continue  at 
bis  post,  and  preaching  as  usual,  to  use  the  words  of 
Baillie,  "be  railed  at  Cromwell  and  his  men  to  their 
very  faces  in  the  High  Church,  who,"  adds  the  his- 
torian, "took  It  all  in  very  good  humor."  Boyd  pos- 
sessed some  poetical  gift.1,  and  being  desirous  to  em- 
ploy them  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  he  had  pre- 
paid a  metrical  version  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  was  examined  by  order  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  found  unfit  for  publication.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  disappointment,  Mr.  Boyd  persevered  in  ren- 
dering the  whole  Bible  into  a  sort  of  me&lcal  version, 
a  copy  of  which,  in  manuscript,  is  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  Glasgow  College.  It  is  a  great  curiosity  in 
its  way,  full  of  grotesque  images  and  rhymes.  Mr, 
Boyd  wrote  many  devotional  works,  omonc  them  The 
latt  BaiUe  of  the  Soid  m  DetOA,  m  Eight  Comfenncet 
(1629,  2  vols).  During  the  troubles  in  Scotland  in  the 
17th  century  Mr.  Boyd  went  over  to  France,  where, 
having  been  appointed  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
he  resided  for  sixteen  years.  He  died  in  1654,  leaving 
some  valoable  bequests  to  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
with  which  he  was  long  connected, — Jamieson,  Cychp, 
of  Relig  Biography,  s.  v. 

Boyle,  John  Alexander,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  May  l!t,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference in  181!!).  He  soon  became  marked  as  s  prench- 
er  of  vigor  and  promise ;  bat  his  health  failed,  and  in 


1845  he  was  compeUed  to  abandon  itinerancy.  He 
then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ker 
Jersey ;  but  as  soon  as  bis  health  would  justify  it  he 
returned  to  the  ministry,  laboring  In  a  city  misnon  b 
Philudelpbia  from  1854  to  1856,  when  •  baBmorriuge 
compelled  him  again  to  ulence.  He  then  became  ed- 
itor of  a  newspaper  in  Elk  county.  Pa.,  and  was  Ten- 
useful  in  fdantiug  the  Church  in  that  region.  Wbhi 
the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1861,  he  enlisted  a  compaiy 
and  entered  the  army  as  captain.  He  served  thfoo^ 
the  campaign  In  Virginia  with  great  distinction,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  At  the  terriUe  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  Oct.  29, 1868,  his  regiment  held  a  port 
which  was  conudered  the  key  of  the  field  agaioat  6(>0U 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  shot  through  the  bead.— 
Chriaim  Advocate,  Dec,  It<64. 

I     Boyle,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pbiloeo- 
phers  and  Christians  ofmodero  times,  was  the  aevmtfa 
son  and  fourteenth  child  of  the  "Great  Earl  of  Corit." 
and  was  bom  at  bis  btber's  aeat,  Lismore  Castle,  in 
the  province  of  Hunster,  Ireland,  January  26,  li'si. 
After  studying  for  four  years  at  Eton,  and  subeetguent- 
ly  at  Geneva,  he  travelled  over  various  parts  uf  the 
!  Continent,  and  finally  settled  in  EngUnd,  and  devote 
himself  to  s<.'ienee,  especially  to  natural  philotophy  tnd 
to  cheniiftry.    After  the  accession  of  Charles  II,  in 
'  166(^  he  WHB  urged  to  enter  the  Chnreb,  but  be  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  diTine  adl  to  Un 
ministry.    He  wsa  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
:  Koyal  Society,  but  he  declined  the  office  of  piovostof 
I  Eton  College.    "  In  1666  his  name  appears  as  stteet- 
\  ing  the  miraculous  cures  (as  they  were  culled  tiy 
many)  of  Valentine  Greatraks,  an  IrishmBn,who,  ly  a 
sort  of  animal  magnetism,  made  bis  own  lunds  the 
'  medium  t)t  giving  many  patients  almost  instantaneMt 
'  relief.    At  the  same  time,  in  lUnstration  of  what  we 
shall  preaeotly  have  to  say  on  the  distinction  between 
Boyle  as  an  eye-witness  and  Boyle  as  a  judge  of  evi- 
dence, we  find  him  in  1669  not  indisposed  to  receive, 
and  that  upon  the  hypothesis  implied  in  the  words,  the 
I '  tme  relation  of  the  things  which  an  unclean  spirit  did 
I  and  said  at  Mascon  in  Burgundy,'  etc.   That  he  should 
'  have  been  inclined  to  prosecnto  inquiries  about  the 
transmntation  of  metals  needs  no  ezcuse,  eouMdering 
the  state  of  chemical  knowledge  in  his  day."  Uncb 
of  his  leisure  was  given  to  theological  studies  and  to 
the  advancement  of  religion,  for  which  latter  0I  ject  he 
expended  very  considerable  sums.   He  "  bad  been  for 
I  years  a  director  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  «e 
i  find  a  letter  of  his  in  1676  pressing  upon  that  body  (fee 
'dutyofpromotiogChristiani^intheEaEt.  Hecaused 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  to  he  bans- 
\  luted  into  Malay,  at  bfe  own  cost,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Ilyda, 
.  and  he  promoted  an  Iri^h  version.    He  alfo  gave  a 
I  large  reward  to  the  translator  of  Grotius's  'De  Veri- 
tate,'  etc., into  Arabic;  and  would  have  been  at  the 
I  whole  expense  of  a  Turki!<h  Testament  h£d  not  tbc 
I  East  India  Company  relieved  bim  of  a  part.    In  the 
^  j-ear  1680  be  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Soo- 
'  ety,  a  post  which  be  declined,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to 
J  Hooke  (Works,  i,  p.  74),  from  scraplee  of  conarience 
about  the  religious  tests  and  oaths  required.    In  Iftif 
he  advertised  the  public  that  some  of  his  manuscripts 
had  been  lost  or  stolen,  and  others  mutiUted  by  acci- 
dent ;  and  in  1689,  finding  his  health  declining  be  re- 
,  fused  most  visits,  and  set  himself  to  repair  the  Idbs." 
'  In  bis  critical  and  theological  studies  he  bad  the  as- 
sistance of  Pocock,  Hyde,  and  Clark,  all  eminent  Oi^ 
entalists.    In  ^-iew  of  the  poverty  to  which  Sandenan 
had  been  reduced  by  bis  attachment  to  the  royal  eauxe, 
,  Boyle  gave  bIm  a  rtipend  of  £oti  a  year.  TUs  Mipeud 
was  f^ven  as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  mas- 
ter of  reasoning  to  apply  himself  to  the  writing  of 
'  "Cases  of  Conscience;"  and  acconlingly  be  prmted 
bis  lectures  "De  Obligatinne  Conscteotiie,"  wUcb  bt 
road  at  Oxford  1647,  and  dotfTcatedftlMmlte  his  friml 
and  patron.    AmQ^'Bii'$l<ArVfc£H^I&e  fonnding 
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of  •  fectnre  Ibr  the  deftnce  of  lutnral  and  rerBSled  n- ' 
UgioD.  See  Botlb  Lbctitbes.  The  duuscterisdcs 
of  Boyk  as  a  theological  writer  are  mach  the  sttme  us  ' 
those  which  appertain  to  him  as  a  philosopher.  He 
<loee  not  enter  at  all  into  disputed  articles  of  faith,  and 
]ireservefl  a  quiet  and  argoioentative  tone  througbont; 
iiQt  the  very  great  prolixity  into  which  he  falls  renders 
him  almost  nnreadahle.  The  treatises  On  Seraphic 
Lot*,  Oandderatioiu  <m  the  Slgle  of  tie  Scriptwet,  and  ' 
0»  the  great  Veneratioa  that  Man's  JiUelieet  oaee  Ood, 
have  a  place  in  the  Index  librormn  prcAibitorum  of  the 
Itoman  Church.  Bojle  was  never  married.  He  died  j 
on  the  SOth  of  December,  1691.  Bishop  Bnraet,  in 
bis  funeral  sermon  on  Boyle,  declares  that "  his  knowU 
edge  was  of  so  vast  an  extent  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  variety  of  vonchors  in  their  several  sorts,  I  should 
be  afraid  to  say  all  I  know.  He  carried  the  study  of  | 
Hebrew  very  far  into  the  rabbinical  wriUngs  and  the 
other  Oriental  tongues.  He  had  read  so  much  of  the 
fdthers  tliat  be  had  formed  out  of  it  a  clear  jndi^ent 
of  all  the  eminent  ones.  He  had  read  a  vast  deal  on  the 
Scriptures,  had  gone  veiy  nicely  through  the  various 
conUoversiea  in  rcli^on,  and  was  a  true  master  of  the 
whole  body  of  ^vlnity.  He  read  the  whole  compass 
of  Um  mauieniatica]  sciences;  and,  though  he  did  not 
fat  himself  to  spring  any  new  game,  yet  he  knew  even 
the  abstrosest  parts  of  geometry.  Geography,  in  the 
Hveral  parts  of  it  that  related  to  navigation  or  travel* 
ling,  history,  and  books  of  novels,  were  his  diversions. 
He  went  very  nicely  through  all  the  parts  of  physic ; 
only  the  tenderness  of  hia  natnre  made  him  less  able 
to  endure  the  exactness  of  anatomical  dissections,  es- 
peeialty  of  living  animals,  though  he  knew  these  to  be 
moat  instructing.  But  fbr  the  histor)-  of  nature,  an- 
cient and  modem,  of  the  productions  of  all  countries, 
of  the  TirtuoR  and  improvements  of  plants,  of  ores  and 
minerals,  and  alt  the  varieties  that  are  in  them  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  he  was  by  much — liy  very  mach — the 
rsadiest  and  the  perfectcat  I  ever  knew."  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  Is  that  of  1772  (Lond.  6  vols.  4to), 
the  first  volume  of  which  eontalna  his  lAJi  1^  Birch. 
— Jones,  Rfliff.  Siogrof^i  Ei^iih  (^/d^xedia,  a.  v. ; 
A>t0  General  Dictionarjf,  ii,  S74. 

Boyle  Iieoturea,  a  fonndriion  nnder  the  will  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  in  1691,  which  charged  upon 
hb  dwelling-hoDse  in  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane, 
l^mdon,  an  annual  stipend  for  "a  divine  or  preaching; 
minister  to  preach  el^t  sermons  In  the  year  for  prov- 
ing the  Christian  religion  against  Atheists,  Deists,  Pa- 
gans, Jews,  and  Molutmmedans,  not  descending  to  any 
crmtroversies  among  Christians  themselves."  The 
lecturer  Is  to  be  "assisting  to  all  companies,  and  en- 
couraging them  in  any  undertaking  for  propagating 
the  Chibdau  religion,  and  is  ftrther  to  be  ready  to 
s  itlsfy  such  real  scmplea  as  any  have  concerning  such 
matters."  This  provision  bIk>wb  that  Boyle  desired  to 
m^ike  England's  then  increasing  colonies  a  means  of 
extending  Christianity.  The  preacher  is  elected  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years.  A  collection  of  the 
l^ctnres  delivered  up  to  1732  was  published  In  1789 
(Lond.  3  vols,  fol.),  and  over  fifty  volumes  have  been 
printed  of  those  since  preached.  The  most  important 
ate,  Bentley,  ConfiOatkm  of  Atka§m  QGSS);  Kidder, 
Demonttration  ofMetmah  (1684) ;  WUlbrnis,  On  Shine 
flrrfteioi*  (1696);  Gaatml],  Certamtg  md  Necettils  "/ 
Religion  (1697) ;  Harris,  ReftOation  of  A  theism  (169?) ; 
Bradford,  CredibUitg  of  Rerelation  (1700) ;  Blackball, 
Sitfficieney  of  Retelatwn  (1717) ;  Stanhope,  TnUh  of  the 
CkriMian  Religion  (1702) ;  Clarke,  Demonstrrtiion  of 
Bt'ng  of  nod  (1706);  Haneock,  Being  of  God  (1707) ; 
tSimer,  Witdom  'fGodm  Redemj^m  (1709);  Wood- 
ward,  IHnne  ExceVenry  ofChriHinmty  (1712) ;  Derham, 
n^eo-Thealogy  (1711-12);  Benjamin,  On  Frft-ihink- 
Miff(I727);  Clarke,  0/>iB  f./S«7  (1720-21);  Gurdon, 
I^lnUHet  no  Excvm f"r  InfulfBly  (172S) ;  Burnet,  Dem- 
imttntinH  ofTrtuReSgion  (1726);  Beniman,  Gradual 
MoHm  eftkt  Go^  (1783);  Biaooe,  On  the  Acti 


(1786-6;  reprinted  1889);  Stabbing,  Controverts  be. 
teeoi  CkrMaiu  and  Dattt  (1747-49);  Heathoote, 
Agmntt  AthittB  (1768);  Worthington,  Evidtnee  of 
Chrisfianitg  (1766-8);  Owen,  On  Scriptare  Mtrackt 
(1769-Tl) ;  Williamson,  Compariton  of  Rendalim  teith 
Operation  of  the  Hamaa  Mind  (1778^) ;  Van  Mildert, 
RiM  and  Progreu  oflnfdelity  (1802;  reprinted  1836); 
Harness,  Connection  of  Chritlianiig  w&i  Stgipinem 
(1821);  Maurice,  ReH^om  of  the  WorU  hI  tMdr  JBda- 
tioat  to  Chritiiimkg  (1846)^I>arUng,  (^dopadia  Bib- 
liographieot  i,  406. 

Boys,  or  BoIb,  John,  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
was  bom  at  Nettlestead,  Suffnlk,  Jan.  SO,  l&6a.  He 
was  so  precocious  that  at  five  years  old  he  could  read 
the  Bible  in  Hebrew.  At  fourteen  he  entered  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  be  became  fellow 
and  studied  medidne.  Fancying  himself  to  have  ev- 
er}' disease  he  read  of,  he  quitted  medldne  for  theol- 
ogy, and  in  168S  was  ordained  priest,  becoming  some 
time  afterward  rector  ofBozworth.  When  the  new 
translation  of  tlie  Holy  Bible  was  resolved  on,  under 
King  James  I,  BoLs  was  fixed  upon  to  undertake  the 
I  Apocrypha,  which  he  completed,  together  with  the  por- 
.  tiun  assifined  to  some  other  party  whose  name  is  not 
known.  He  assisted  Sir  H.  Savile  largely  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Chiysostom,  and  In  1616  waa  presented  by 
ffishop  Andrewes  with  a  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral,  which 
,  lie  held  till  his  death,  Jan.  14,  164S.  He  left  many 
I  MSS.,  but  hie  only  published  work  was  Vetenen  In' 
I  terpreiatio  cum  Bern  aliifque  recent,  coUatio  (London, 
1656,  8vo),  a  vindication  of  the  Vulgate  vemion  of 
I  the  New  Testament. — Hook,  EaJes.  Biography,  ii,  26. 

I  Boys,  John,  dean  of  Canterbur}',  was  born  in 
1571,  and  was  educate  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1597  hew  as  presented  by  his  uncle  to  the 
livings  of  Bettishnnger  and  TUmanstone.  Archldrh- 
op  Abbot  made  him  rector  of  Great  Iilongebam  In  1619, 
and  in  1619  James  I  made  bim  dean  of  Canterbury'. 
He  died  Sept.  26, 1625,  leaving  a  great  reputation  loth 
as  preacher  and  scholar.  He  was  especially  noted  for 
his  stanch  ProtestantlBm.    He  wrote  an  Erpoation  of 

like  Scriptures  vted  in  the  Litvrgg;  An  Erpotilion  of  the 

I  Epistles  and  Ga^ls  m  the  Vtmgy;  An  Imposition  of 
the  Psahns;  iM^arts  and  Sermons,  all  collected  in  bin 

I  Works  (L<Hid.  1629,  fol.).  A  new  edition  of  his  Expo- 
sition of  the  Gospels,  Festivals,  and  Epistles  was  issued 
in  Philadelphia  (1849).— Hook,  Eccl.  Biography,  ii,  27 ; 
Allione,  IHct.  of  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgdop.  Biblt- 

^  tigraphica,  i,  407. 

Boyse,  Joseph,  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  bom  at 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  16S0,  and  was  educated  at  Stepn^ 
Academy.  In.l663  he  became  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  Dublin,  and  died  17-28.  lie  wrote  A  VindicO' 
tionofthe  Deity  of  Chriii  (Und.  1703,  8vo)  ;  A  clenr 
Account  of  ancient  Epiaaipwy,  which,  with  other  writ- 
ings and  a  number  of  sermons,  are  collected  in  Us 
Wodcs  (Lond.  1728,  2  vols.  fol.). 

Bosses  (Heb.  Botselt',  y^'-^,  shining,  according  tc 
Gesenius,  but  hei^  according  to  FQrst;  Sept.  Rutaijc 
V.  r.  Baufc),  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  "  sharp  rocks" 
(Heb.  "teeth  of  the  cliff")  "  between  the  passages" 
by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philistine  garrison,  ap- 
parently a  crag  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine  between 
Miehnueh  and  Qlbeah  (1  Sam.  xlv,  4,  5).  Robinson 
noticed  two  hills  of  blunt  conical  tana  in  the  bottom 
of  Watly  SuKdnit,  just  below  Mukmas  (Researches,  ii, 
116,  aho  new  ed.  iii,  289),  which  ara  doubtiess  those 
referred  to,  although  Stanley  could  not  make  them  out 
{Paled,  p.  205,  note). 

BozTtath  (Heb.  Botskath',  rpSB,  stony  rc^on  or 
hiU;  Sept.  in  Josh.  BatrirriS  v,  r.  Boaitwd  and  Maff- 
Xa5;  in  Kings  BnirrfiS  v.  r.  ^nrfovpi!>A ;  Josephns 
Boff«9,  Ant.  X,  4, 1),  a  town  "in  the  plain" of  Jndah, 
in  the  vicinity  of  I^hw^i  and  Eglon  (Jf(|<^^)  : 
it  waa  the  native  place  m  Aaaiah,'the  i 
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&tfaer  of  Kins  JosUh  (2  Kings  xxii,  1,  where  U  is  Ad- 
glicixed  "Boscath").  It  ia  possibly  the  mined  site 
Tell  Hogg,  marked  hy  Vu  de  V«lde  (Jfop)  at  a  mile 
and  a  lialf  south-east  of  Ajlnn  (Eglon). 

BoKnai.   See  Sustuab-boznai. 

Bos'rah  (Heb.  Boltrah',  n^^a,  apparently  mean- 
ing mclenm;  Sept.  Boa6ppa  in  Gen.  and  Cbron.,  else- 
where B6oop,  but  omita  in  Jer.  xliz,  18,  6j(V(mtuiTa  in 
Jer.  xUz,  22,  nixni  In  Amoa,  in  Ulc).  the  name 

^tpamili^  of  more  than  one  place  east  of  Jordan. 
Others,  however,  contend  that  we  sbould  regard  them 
as  the  same  city ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
wars,  incorsions,  and  conquests  which  were  common 
among  tlie  small  lungdoms  of  that  region,  the  posses- 
sion ot  porUcnlar  citiea  often  passed  into  different 
bands  (Kitto,  Pict.  BibU,  note  on  Jer.  xUx,  13). 

1.  In  Edun,  the  city  of  Jobabt  the  md  of  Zwah,  one 
of  the  early  IcIdk«  of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi,  33 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  44).  This  is  doubtless  Uie  place  mentioned 
tn  later  times  by  Isaiah  (xxkiv,  6;  lxiii,l,in  connec- 
tion with  Edom),  and  by  Jeremiah  (xllx,  13,  22),  Amos 
(i,  12),  and  Uicah  (ii,  12,  "sheep  of  Bozruh,"  comp. 
Isa.  xxxiv,  6;  the  word  is  here  rendered  1^  the  Vul- 
gate "  fold,"  "the  abeep  of  the  fold ;"  so  Gesenius  and 
FOrst).  It  waa  known  to  Ensebitts  and  Jerome,  who 
apeak  of  it  in  the  OaomutKon  (Ba<nup,  Bosor)  as  a  city 
of  Esao,  in  the  mountains  of  Idomna,  in  connection 
with  Isa.  Ixiii,  1,  and  in  contradistinction  to  Bostra  in 
Perm.  There  is  no  reason  (o  doubt  that  the  modem 
repr«aeotatIve  of  Bozrab  Is  el-Bvtmrah,  which  was  flrst 
visited  hy  Bnrckbardt  {Syria,  p.  407),  and  lies  on  the 
mountain  district  to  the  soutli-east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  it  and  Petia  (see  also  Banner, 
PaUM.  p.  348;  Bitter,  ErJk.  xv,  127;  xiv,  998,  101 
sq. :  Schwarz,  Paletl,  p.  209).  Irby  and  Mangles  men- 
tion it  under  the  name  of  Ipteyra  and  Baaida  (ch.  viii). 
The  "goats"  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place 
were  found  in  lar^  numbers  in  this  neightiorbood  by 
Burckhardt  <%»u,  p.  405).  It  is  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bettarcku,  U,  fi70)  as  lying  about  six'miles 
Booth  of  Tophel,  and  "now  a  village  of  about  fifty 
bouses,  situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  ti^  of  wliich  is  a  small 
caatie." 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
Jeremiah  (xlviii,  24)  mentions  a  Bozrab  as  in  "the 
plain  country"  (ver.  21,  lU^an  y'^'X),  \.  e.  apparent- 
ly the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  Bdha  of  the  modem 
Arabs,  where  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kiijathaim,  Dib- 
latluim,  and  the  other  towns  namied  in  this  passage. 
Yet  Bonahhas  been  sought  at  Awfra,  the  Roman  city 
in  Bash  an,  fall  rixty  miles  from  Hestabon  (Porter's 
Damatena,  ii,  163,  etc.),  since  the  name  stands  by  it^ 
self  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of  Moab,  e.  g. 
Num.  xxxii ;  Josh,  xiii ;  Isa.  xvi ;  Ezek.  zxv ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly  said  to  include  cities 
both  *'&r  and  near"  (xlvlil,  24>.  See  Kbrioth. 
Some  weight  also  is  dne  to  the  cooNderatton  of  the  ini- 
proliability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so  important 
and  in  bo  excellent  a  situation  should  be  entirely  omit- 
ted fW>m  the  Scripture.  Still,  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "  sheep-mastm"  (2  Kintts  iii,  4),  a 
name  signifying  a  sheepfold  may  have  been  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  Tbb  Bozrab  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  (see  Scbwars,  Paitd.  p.  223),  and  is  ap- 
parently the  liosoRA  (q,  t.)  of  1  Hacc.  t,  26-2S  (comp. 
4  BoffoppA,  Josdphus,  -Ifll,  xii,  8,  S).  Reland  incor- 
rectiy  ideotiAes  it  {Palaa.  p.  6»)  with  the  BtfiklfnA 
of  Josh,  zxi,  27  (comp.  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1862,  p. 
864).    See  Mishor. 

The  present  BuinA  b  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the 
Syro-Arabiaa  desert,  about  60  miles  sooth  of  Damas- 
cus, and  40  east  of  the  Jordui,  In  the  aoutbem  pert  of 
the  Hanian,  of  which  it  has  formed  the  chief  cl^  since 
the  da\-s  of  Abnlfeda.   In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it 


was  an  important  pluce,  and  was  called  by  them  Antra 
(Gr.  17  or  ru  Roarpa).  Cicero  mentions  it  as  having 
an  independent  chieftain  (od  Q,  F.  ii,  1^  The  dty 
waa  beantiaed  by  Tn(]u>,  who  made  U  the  coital  af 
the  Roman  province  of  Arabia,  as  is  commemonOedoii 
its  coins  of  a  local  era  thence  arising,  and  dating  frn 
A.D.  102  (Cknm.  Patch,  p.  258,  ed.  Paris;  p.  472,  cd. 
Bonn ;  Eckhel,  Dodr.  A'km.  iii,  600).  Under  Alex- 
ander Severus  it  was  made  a  "  colony"  (Damascim. 

Phot.  CM.  p.  272).  Tbe  Emperor  Philip,  who  wa' 
a  naMve  of  this  city,  conferred  upon  it  tlw  title  (tf  "me- 
tropolis," it  being  at  that  time  a  large,  popnlou;,  and 
welUfertified  dty  (Amm.  Marc.  xir.  8).  It  lay  ii 
Ronian  roQw  north-east  of  Adraa  (Edn^  and  tern 
days'  Journey  south  of  Damascus  (Eusebius,  Oaosuf. 
s.  V. ;  Hierocl.  Notit.).  Ptolemy  (v,  17, 7 ;  viii,  20;  21) 
mentions  it  among  the  cities  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  with 
tbe  surname  of  Legio  {XtyuDv),  in  allusion  to  the  "  L«- 
gio  III  Cyreoalca,"  wboae  head-qoartera  were  fixed 
liere  by  Trajan;  H  is  also  one  of  that  geograpbar'd 
points  of  astronomical  observation.  EcdaslasticaDy, 
it  was  a  place  of  comtiderable  importance,  being  tin 
seat  flrst  of  a  bishopric  and  afterward  of  an  aichbiab- 
opric,  ruling  over  twenty  dioceses  (i4Ca  Cimot.  Sit.. 
i^iAes.,  CAo^MrJon,  etc.),  uid  forming  apparentiy  tbe  cen- 
tre of  Nestorian  influence  (Asaemani's  BOivA.  Oiia:. 
Ill,  ii,  G8Gt  780).  See  BosTRa.  The  ^te  still  contain^ 
extensive  vestiges  of  its  ancient  importance,  consistii|): 
of  temples,  theatres,  and  palaces,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  {Ssna,  p.  326  cq.).  It  lin  iii 
tbe  open  pUdn,  being  the  last  inhabited  place  in  tbe 
south-east  extremity  of  the  Hauran,  and  is  now,  in- 
cluding its  ruins,  the  largest  town  in  that  district.  It 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  its  greatest  length  being  from  cait 
to  west ;  its  circumference  is  three  quarters  of  an  boar. 
Many  puts  of  its  ancient  wall,  especially  w  tbe  waft 
side,  still  remain,  showing  that  it  was  constructed  with 
stones  of  a  moderate  siae  strongly  cemented  logetber. 
The  prindpal  buildings  in  Bozrah  were  on  the  etft 
ride,  and  in  a  direction  from  thence  toward  the  middL- 
of  the  town.  The  sonth  and  soutb.east  quarters  uc 
covered  with  mine  of  private  dwellings,  tbe  walls  of 
many  of  which  are  still  standing,  but  most  of  the  roof* 
bavelUlenin.  On  tbe  west  side  are  numerous  ^hI^s 
of  fresh  water.  The  castle  of  Bozrab  is  a  most  im- 
portant poet  to  protect  tiie  harvests  of  the  Hinno 
against  the  hungry  Bedouins,  but  it  is  much  nej^ed- 
ed  by  the  pashas  of  Damascus.  Of  the  vineyardt  for 
which  Bozrah  was  celebrated,  not  a  veatige  reuiaf. 
There  is  Bcarcely  a  tree  In  tbe  neii^Uiwhood  of  the 
town ;  and  the  twelve  or  fifteen  fiunOIss  who  now  in- 
habit It  cultivate  nothing  bat  wheat,  batl^y,  bone- 
beans,  and  a  little  dbooim.   See  Haitras. 

Bracelet  (Sept.  j^Xt^wv),  a  name,  in  strict  pfo- 
priety,  as  applicable  to  circlete  worn  on  the  npper  fart 
of  the  arm  as  to  those  worn  oa  tbe  wrist ;  but  it  i« 
practically  so  exclusively  used  to  denote  the  onameiit 
of  the  wrist,  that  it  seems  proper  to  dietingaisb  br 
armlei  (q.  v.)  the  rimilar  ornament  which  is  wofB  en 
the  upper  arm.  See  also  Amkut.  There  is  also  tU« 
difference  between  them,  that  in  the  East  bracdats  sie 
generally  worn  by  women,  and  armlets  only  nmi. 
Tbe  armlet,  however,  is  in  nse  among  men  only  as  one 
of  the  insignia  of  sovereign  power.  The  tmn  "  ann- 
let"  should  also  perhaps  be  regarded  as  properly  dcf- 
ignating  such  as  consist  of  a  complete  dnle,  wUle 
"  bracelet"  more  ai^tropriately  refers  to  those  wiA  sn 
opening  or  clasp  to  admit  of  paasbg  more  readily  <mr 
the  band ;  but  as  tiie  other  dlstlactim)  b  negleded  in 
the  Auth.  Vers,  (as  in  common  use),  so  this  doa  not 
lippear  to  be  observed  in  the  ornaments  of  tbb  descrip- 
tion delineated  on  the  ancient  monuments,  when  we 
find  both  kinds  used  almost  indiflbrentty  bodi  Sir  the 
wiint  and  npper  part  of  the  arm. 

There  are  five  dlfli»«nt  Hebrew  words  wUcb  Ae 
Englbb  Bilde  renders  by  bj^lei.^^^  the  Gtsdi 
term  xXi2ii*',  wlu3h^'ffi&>^2kd&A^%i  tbeA]iM- 
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rypha  (Judith  z,  4;  Eccliu.  xxi,  21).  These  are,  (1.) 
rfl^X^  etaadtA'  (properly  a  sI«p-otiain  or  aoUet), 
which  occurs  in  Num.  xxxi,  50 ;  2  Sam,  i,  10,  and  with 
i-«ference  to  men  only.  (2.)  T'OS,  ttamid'  (literally  a 
^atUner\  which  la  found  in  Gen.  xxiv,  22,  60,  47 ; 
Mam.  xzxi,  50;  Exek.  xvi,  11;  xxiU,  43.  Where 
tilieae  two  words  occur  togerthar  (aa  in  ITmn.  zxxi,50), 
the  first  is  rendered  by  t*chain,"  and  the  second  by 
bracelet"  (8.)  nHlti,  Aenik',  diahu  (so  called 
from  being  vmaiMed),  which  occurs  only  in  Isa.  iii, 
19;  but  ctnnpare  the  expression  "wreaCben  chains" 
in  Ex.  xxviii,  14, 22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Vene- 
tian gold  are  still  comnu>n  in  Egypt  (Ljwe,  U,  868, 
Append.  A  and  plates).  The  first  we  take  to  mean 
armlets  worn  by  men;  the  second,  bracelets  worn  by 
-vromen  and  sometimes  by  men ;  and  the  third,  a  pe- 
culiar bracelet  of  chain-work  worn  only  by  women. 
It  is  observable  that  the  first  two  occur  in  Num.  xxx!, 
50,  which  we  suppose  to  mean  that  the  men  offered  their 
own  armlets  and  the  bracelets  of  their  wives.  In  the 
only  other  passage  in  which  the  first  word  occurs  it  de- 
notes the  royal  ornament  which  the  Amalekite  took 
f rout  the  arm  of  the  dead  Saul,  and  brought  with  the 
other  regalia  to  David.  There  ii  little  question  that 
this  was  sacb  a  dlstin- 
galshtng  band  of  jewel- 
led metal  as  we  still  find 
worn  as  a  mark  of  roy- 
alty fhnn  the  Tigris  to 
the  Ganges.  The  Egyp- 
tian Ungi  are  represent- 
ed with  armlets,  which 
were  also  worn  by  the 


Ancient  Egrptlsn  Braceleta :  1.  Bronze  Bangle;  i.  Snake 
Bnceletof  Gold 

Egyptian  women.  These,  however,  are  not  jewelled, 
bat  of  plain  enamelled  metal,  as  was  in  all  likelihood  the 
case  among  the  Hebrews.  (4.)  nn  (chah,  properly  a 
hook  or  rtfi^),  rendered  "  bracelet"  in  Exod.  xxxv,  22, 
elsewhere  "hook"  or  "chain,"  is  thought  by  some  to 
designate  tn  that  passage  a  clasp  tor  fiutening  the 
dress  of  females,  by  others  more  {»t)bably  a 
noM-TM^  or  jewel.  See  Ear-riico.  (6.)b'fnf 
(jmAW,  Atkrtad),  rendered  "bracelet"  in  tiia 
acemmtof Jndah'sinterview  with  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxriH,  18, 26 ;  elsewhere  rendered  "  lace," 
"line,"  etc.),  probablydenotes  the  ornamental 
cord  or  $afe-c^a  with  which  the  signet  was 
suspended  in  the  bosom  of  the  wearer.  See 
SiOKET.  Men  as  well  as  women  wore  brace- 
lets, as  we  see  ftom  Cant,  v,  14,  which  may  be 
rendered,  "His  wrists  are  chclets  of  gold  fiiH 
aetwithtopazea."  LayardsaysoftheAsfyrisn 


kings,  "The  arms  were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the- 
toritU  bjf  ftracefeUt,  all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste 
and  beauty  of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  tiie 
centre  of  the  bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which 
were  [wobably  inlaid  with  precious  stones"  (Nuteveh,  ii, 
323).  The  ancient  ladies  of  Rome  were  likewise  accua- 
tomed  to  wear  Ivaceteta,  partly  as  amulets  (q.  v.)  and 
pertly  for  ornament ;  the  latter  chiefly  hy  women  of 


Ancient  Roman  Bracelets:  1.  A  iMdj'n,  having  a  Roaette  In 
the  centre,  vltb  holM  at  each  end  where  otheri  were  once 
attached  (fimnd  at  Bonte);  3.  ComnoMd  of  two  gold  Wiren 
twMed  together,  with  a  peculiar  Caa^;  8.  A  haayy  Uodl, 
evidently  a  mlilury  Tekm  of  Honor. 

conridenble  rank,  whose  jewels  of  this  kind  were  irfton 
of  Immense  valne,  being  enriched  with  the  most  costly 
gems.  Bracelets  were  also  occasionally  given  among 
the  Romans  to  soldiers  as  a  reward  of  extraordinary 
prowess  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clasi.  Ant.  8.  v.  Armilla). 

Bracelets  are,  and  always  have  been,  much  In  use 
among  Eastern  females.  Many  of  them  are  of  the 
same  shapes  and  patterns  as  the  armlets,  and  are  often 


Anetent  Asqrrion  Bnudeta  luid  Bnuelat  Oaip. 
From  tba  NlnovUeSenlptuns. 


Modem  nriontal  BTBcelet»,  each  half  the  real  tilse :  1.  A  tiide  View  of  a 
Dtnmond  Rroeelel, whh  a  tmaX  View  the  same;  2.  Front  ud  aide 
View  of  the  mort  flwhionahle  Mod  of  gold  Bracelet,  formed  of  s  slmpla 
Twlat;  8.  Averjoommon  Uaditf twlM^jitiA;  ■L^A>AHtd^CUM. 
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of  ntch  considenble  ireight  and  bulk  as  to  appear 
more  like  manactea  than  ornaments.  Many  an  often 
worn  one  above  the  other  on  the  same  arm,  so  as  to 

occupy  the  greater  port  of  the  apace  between  the  wrist 
and  the  elbow.  The  materialB  vaiy  according  to  the 
condition  of  ttie  wearer,  bat  it  seems  to  be  the  mle 
that  bracelets  of  the  meanest  materials  better  than 
DMie.  Among  the  higher  classes  tbty  are  of  mother- 
otpearl,  of  line  flexible  gold,  and  at  silver,  the  last 
bebig  the  most  common.  The  pooter  women  use 
plated  steel,  horn,  brass,  copper,  bead*,  and  other  ma- 
terials  of  a  cheap  description.  Some  notkm  of  the  size 
and  value  of  tbe  bracelets  used  both  now  and  in  an- 
cien't  times  may  be  formed  from  tbe  fact  that  those 
which  were  presented  by  EUezer  to  Rebekah  weighed 
ten  shekels  (Gen.  xxiv.  22).  The  bracelets  are  some- 
times flat,  but  more  frequently  round  or  semicircular, 
except  at  the  pmnt  where  they  open  to  admit  the  hand, 
where  they  are  flattened.  They  are  frsqnently  hol- 
low, ^ving  the  show  of  bulk  (which  is  much  desired) 
without  the  inconvenience.  Bracelets  of  gold  twisted 
rope-wise  are  those  now  most  used  in  Western  Asia ; 
but  we  cannot  determine  to  what  extent  this  fashion 
may  have  existed  in  ancient  times.    See  Attire. 

Brackenbtuy,  Robert  Cabb,  an  Enulish  gen- 
tleman of  wealth  and  family,  one  of  the  earliest  Wes- 
leyan  Uetbodlst  ministers,  was  bom  in  Uncolnshire, 
England,  in  2752.  After  studying  at  St.  Catharine's 
Hall,  Cambridge,  with  the  Intention  of  entering  tbe 
Established  Church,  he  was  converted,  and  }frfned  the 
Methodist  Society.  He  frequently  itinerated  in  com- 
pany with  Mr,  Wesley,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  and 
in  1782  was  sent  as  preacher  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
In  1789  he  returned  to  England,  and  con  tinned  his  em- 
inently nseftil  ministry  in  dlfibrent  parts  of  tbe  coun- 
try until  his  death  in  1818.  See  Raifhbg  HaU,  or  Me- 
moriatStetdietttfJiobert  Ci  rr  Bracitnbiay,  Aq.  (Load. 
1869). 

Bradbum,  Saxukl,  a  distinguished  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Gibraltar,  where  hb  father's  reg- 
iment was  stationed,  October  5,  1761,  and  settled  at 
Chester,  Ehgland.  He  became  a  local  preacher  in 
1773,  and  an  itinerant  In  1784.  He  soon  became  re- 
nuriubly  popular,  and  was  conridered  one  of  the  first 
preachers  of  the  land,  Adam  ClaA*  says  of  him,  "  I 
have  never  heard  his  equal ;  I  can  furnish  yon  with 
no  adequate  ideas  of  his  powers  as  an  orator ;  we  have 
not  a  man  among  us  that  will  support  any  thing  like 
a  comparison  with  him."  After  a  long  and  pre-emi- 
nently popular  career,  be  died  on  the-24th  of  July, 
1816.—  WfBlegan Mag.  1816 ;  WUeley,  Ueroet o/Aftlh- 
odim,  p.  S69;  Life  a/ Sam,  Bradbttrn,  by  bis  dsngh- 
ter  (Lond.  1816, 12mo). 

Bradbmy,  Thohas,  an  English  Dissenting  min- 
ister, bom  at  Wakefield  in  1677,  was  educated  at 
Leeds,  and  became  pastor  in  Fetter  Lane  in  1709.  In 
1727  he  succeeded  Daniel  Burgcxs  In  Carey  Street 
Chapel,  and  was  said  to  be  an  imitator  of  that  eminent 
preacher's  style  of  pulpit  eloquence.  He  died  1759. 
He  wrote  The  Myekry  of  GodHwu,  6!  Sermotu  on  1 
Tim.  iii,  16  (Edlnb.  1796,  2  vols,  Svo)  i—Jiulifieation 
Exphi*fd  (hond.  1716, 12mo)  t^Dutg  tmd  Doctrine  of 
Baptim  (Lond,  1749,  Svo)  •,— .SmnoM  (10  tdIs.  8to, 
n.  y.). 

Bradford,  John,  an  English  divine  and  martyr,  was 
bom  at  Manchester  soon  after  (he  accession  of  Henry 
VIIT.  He  received  a  cood  education,  and  about  1&47 
Iiegan  to  study  in  the  Temple,  intending  to  pursue  the 
law  as  a  profession,  bat  in-  lo48  be  changed  bis  plan, 
proceeded  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  at  C>aUiarfne 
Hall.  In  1652  he  received  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lain to  Edward  VI.  He  held  this  post  only  a  short 
time,  the  kinc's  death  following  soon  after.  Upon 
Mary's  accession,  he,  tocether  with  all  those  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  fell  into  disgrace, 
and,  npon  a  trumped-up  charge  of  rusing  a  tumult  at 


Paul's  Cross,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Her' 
be  remained,  but  not  In  strict  confinemeat,  nntfl  IKI. 
when  be  was  removed  to  Soutinrarik,  and  OMmiMii 
before  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  stnne  others.  Ontden- 
ed  to  death,  his  life  was  for  some  time  spared,  under 
tbe  hope  that  he  might  Im  won  over  to  the  Roman  doc- 
trines. This,  however,  he  steadily  refused  to  listen  te. 
preferring  death  to  a  dishonest  profesaioo.  fie  wi^ 
cruelly  homed  at  Smlthfield,  Jnly  1, 1555,  as  s  hen- 
tic,  together  with  John  Lyelb.  His  writings,  edited 
by  Townsend,  have  been  republished  hy  the  "Parker 
Society"  (Camb.  1848,  8vo).  See  also  Stevens,  Mt. 
ffloirs  of  tie  Life  and  Martgrdom  tif  Bradford  (Lood. 
18S2,  8vo) ;  Bumet,  UkU  of  RefonmOwn,  U,  879, 488. 

Bradford,  John  M.,  D.D.,  was  Ixcn  in  DanbnT. 

Conn.,  May  15,  1781,  gnuluatad  at  Brown  University, 
[  and  Studied  theology  with  Rev,  Dr.  A^hl*el  Green  of 
I  Philadelphuu  He  was  pastor  of  the  North  Ref.  Datdi 
I  church  at  Albuy  from  1806  to  1820,  Dr.  Bradford 
I  was  one  of  the  moat  eloquent  and  distfaiguisbed  pnlist 
i  orators  of  his  day.  Two  sermons  are  all  of  hb  prodoc- 
'  tions  now  in  print,  one  entitled  The  Ward  of  life,  and 
I  the  other  The  Hchool  of  t&e  Pn^AeU.  They  are  master- 
I  pieces  of  pulpit  eloquence.    He  died  in        attbe  age 

of  forty-six  years. 

I  Bradford,  Joseph,  the  travelling  companion  of 
i  John  Wesley,  was  for  38  years  an  itinerant  Methoditt 
minister,  dying  at  Hull  in  1^08.  He  was  a  man  of  ia- 
tcgri^  aaid  perseverance,  and  a  Yery  aneceesfbl  preach- 
er. He  was  honored  in  1803  by  being  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Conftrence. — ^Wakeley,  Jleroa  ^ 
MetiaHtm,  p.  211. 

Bradford,  Samuel,  a  divine  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  in  1652,  became  bishop  of  Ca^ii^^■ 
in  1718,  was  translated  to  Rochester  in  1723,  and  die-l 
in  1781.  He  published  a  work  on  Tke-Cm^ili/yoffl 
Chrittim  Religion — one  of  the  Boyle  Lectures  (Lond. 
16!)9,  4to;  1739,  fol.)— and  a  numlwr  of  sermons,  ancl 
also  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Ar^ 
iHshop  Tillotson  (q.  v.). 

Bradford,  William  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  hom  at  Cooperatown,  N,  Y.,  August,  1814.  He 
was  educated  fbr  the  law,  Init  was  led  to  change  his 
purpose ;  and,  havin^r  studied  dl\'inity  at  tbe  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Auburn,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Csy- 
nga  Presbytery.  His  only  charge  was  the  church  at 
Berkshu-e.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In 
1840  he  became  connected  with  the  New  York  Ama. 
geUH  OS  assistant,  and  at  times  sole  editor.  This  po- 
sition he  held  for  seventeen  years,  proving  himiclf  an 
accomplished  scholar,  an  able  writer,  and  a  courteous 
gentleman.  He  died  April  1st,  1861,  of  heart  disease. 
—Wilson,  Preabgtaim  Atmanae,  1862. 

Bradlsh,  Lcthbr,  president  of  the  American  BiUe 

I  Society,  was  bom  at  Cumntington,  Mass.,  in  178!*, 
j  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1804,  and  was  sbort- 
,  ly  afterward  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.  He 
:  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  .1812.    In  ltt20  be 
rendered  very  efficient  aid  to  the  government  in  tbe 
i  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  Turkey.    For  the  por- 
j  pose  of  acquiring  information  fat  the  lioveronent  pre- 
paratory  to  this  negotiation,  be  travelled  through  tbe 
I  greater  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  sultan.  Sh«t- 
'  ly  after  bis  return  to  this  conntiy,  after  an  absence  of 
six  years,  he  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  tlie  State 
I  Legislature,  and  again  in  1835.    In  1838  he  was 
<  Speaker  of  tbe  Assembly,  and  in  the  same  year  vis 
chosen  lieutenant  gox'emor  of  the  state,  and  again  in 
1840,    In  1843  be  was  tha  Whig  candidate  far  gov- 
ernor, but  fkiled  of  election.   Darine  the  admlniitn- 
tlon  of  president  Fillmore  Mr.  Bradish  received  the 
appointment  of  United  States  assistant  treasurer  ft* 
New  York,    From  that  time  he  took  no  active  part  ia 
political  life,  but  devoted  his  ample  leittore  to  llteiaiy 
and  benevolent  inf^fio^,  ^9  elected 
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first  vice-pTesident  of  die  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  on  the  death  of  Hr.  Gallatin  in  1849,  was  elected 
prssident.  He  was  choeen  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
icin  Bible  Society  in  1847,  and  succeeded  to  the  pree> 
idency  of  tb»t  institution  on  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Frying- 
hgywn  in  IMl.  He  died  at  K«wport  on  Aagust  30, 
1863.  He  was  a  pnnnineiit  member  of  the  Frotntant 
^dao^pal  Chorch, 

BracUey,  Joshua,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Randolph,  Mass.,  July  5,  1778.  He  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  1790,  was  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
nitT  in  1799,  and  was  ordained  associate  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Chnrcb  in  Newport  in  1801.  In  1807 
he  removed  to  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  two  years  later 
opened  an  academy  in  Wallinglknd,  in  the  same  state. 
Mr.  Bndlejr  remored  In  1618  to  Windsor,  Vt.,  and 
thence  In  succession  to  variouB  places  in  the  states  of 
N.T..Ofaio,  Penn.,  III.,  Mo.,  Ky.,  Ind.,Va.,and  Min- 
nesota, preaching,  teaching,  and  establishing  semina- 
ries, colleges,  and  churches,  wtiich  course  he  continned 
tUl  his  death  in  1855,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Bradley 
was  the  author  of  two  small  volumes  on  "  Kevivals" 
and  '*FRe-masonry,"  Iwddes  various  pamphlets.— 
^r»goe,  Amab,  vi,  400. 

Bradahaw,  William,  a  distinguished  Puritan  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1571,  became  minister  of  CItatham, 
Kent,  in  1601,  subsequently  lecturer  of  Christ  Church, 
London,  and  died  in  IfilS.  Hb  work  on  ETtgllth  Pvri- 
taidm  (Lend.  1605)  is  valuable  as  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  principles  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
Nonconformists.  He  also  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  Treaiite  ofJntification  (Lond.  1615;  in  Lat.,  Leyd. 
161^  ]2nio ;  Oxf.  1658,  8vo). 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  denominated  doctor  pro- 
JmAa,  an  eminent  English  scholastic  divine,  was  bom 
at  HartHeld,  in  Cheshire,  in  1290,  and  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  He  was  the  confessor  of 
Edward  III,  and  attended  him  to  France.  In  1349  he 
was  made  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  bpt  died  sin 
weeks  subsequently.  Bradwardine  was  scarcely  less 
eminent  as  a  mathematician  tlian  as  a  theologian. 
His  treatise  De  Caxta  Da  adrermt  Ptlt^iam  (Lond. 
1618,  fol.)  is  a  connected  series  of  rmsonings,  in  stride 
ly  mathematical  form,  in  hivor  of  Augustinism.  "  He 
^ces  the  whole  and  each  part  of  the  universe  under 
an  unconditional  necessity.  Every  thing  which  hup- 
petts  u  a  necessary  foltilmcnt  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
universe.  The  divine  will  is  the  efficient  cause,  to 
which  every  thing  else  is  alike  subservient ;  even  the 
actions  of  rational  beings  are  not  exempt  from  this 
universal  law.  Hence  he  impugns  the  distinction  of 
a  divine  will  and  a  divine  permission  in  reference  to 
<;Til,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  even  this  forms  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  divine  plan,  but  that  moral  imputu- 
tfon  ia  not  thereby  Doliilied,  since  evil  sul^ectii-ely 
coatmdicts  the  will  of  God.  He  strives  (o  set  aside 
all  the  snbterfuges  of  his  opponents  for  vindicating 
any  wteritum  whatever,  even  a  merittm  tk  eongno;  be 
even  opposes  those  who  admitted  a  gratia  praiKruau, 
and  only  maintained  tiiat  it  depended  on  the  recep- 
tivity of  man  to  accept  It  or  not  From  this  system  it 
strictly  followed  tluit  the  independence  and  contin- 
gency of  the  will  are  only  a  semblance;  and,  since 
this  applies  to  the  fall,  snpralapsarianism  would  be  in- 
volved in  It."  Bmdwaidine  has  been  regarded  1^ 
some  writers  as  a  precursor  of  the  R^rmation.  His 
doctrine  of  the  will  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  —  Mosheim,  Eccl.  ffi«/.  ii,  865 ; 
Ciive,Bi$i.  A.D.1348;  Collier,  Ecel.But.  iii,  109; 
Neander,  HUt.  of  Dognuu,  p.  609. 

Brady,  Nicolas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  Oct.  28tfa,  1659,  at  Bandon,  Ireland.  Ho  t^radu- 
ated  at  Trini^  College,  Dublin,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Bbbop  Wettenhnll,  by  whose  pabmiage 
he  obtained  a  pnbend  In  the  Cathedral  of  Ciwk.  On 
the  flatabUsbment  of  WUliain  and  Mary,  be  was  de- 


puted to  present  to  the  English  Parliament  a  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances ;  and,  remaining  in  London, 
he  became  minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Catharine 
Cree,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Michael's,  In  Wood  Street. 
He  died  May  20, 1726,  the  same  year  in  which  he  pnt>- 
lished  by  subscription  bis  TranOation  oflht  jEneid  of 
VirgU(4  vols,  ^o),  which  is  now  almost  entirely  un- 
known. But  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Brady  rests  solely 
upon  his  share  in  the  Afetrieal  Version  of  the  Psdnu, 
known  as  Tate  and  Brady's,  of  the  merits-or  demerits 
of  which  every  one  who  possesses  an  English  Prayer- 
book  may  judge  for  himself. 

Braga,  the  see  of  a  Soman  archUsbop  in  PortugaL 
The  bishopric  of  Braga  was  established  soon  after  the 
conquest  vt  Portugal  by  the  Suevi,  and  somewhat  later 
it  was  changed  Into  an  srcbblshopric.  Three  coundls 
(Concilia  Bracarensia)  were  held  there :  In  563,  against 
the  Priscillianists  and  Arians  Ctbis  council  completed 
the  conversion  of  the  Suevi  from  Arianism  to  ortho- 
doxy) ;  in  572  and  672,  on  church  discipline. 

Bragdon,  C.  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Acton,  Maine,  September  9,  1808.  In 
1830  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after  went  to  the 
seminary  at  CazcnovU,  N.  Y.,  to  prepare  for  the  min- 
istry. In  1884  be  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Melli- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Maine  Conference,  and 
filled  various  churches  there  for  ten  years,  when  his 
health  broke  down,  and  be  retired  to  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
He  resumed  his  labors  in  New  England  in  a  few  years, 
and  then  removed  to  the  Bock  River  Conference,  as 
better  sidted  to  his  health.  Here  he  labored  efhctive- 
ly  for  several  years,  bis  last  station  being  Evanston, 
nilnols.  He  died  January  8, 1861.  In  the  pulpit  be 
"seemed  like  one  of  the  old  prophets  risen  again  with 
the  commission  of  God  to  deplore  the  desolations  of 
Zion,  and  to  denounce  the  sin  of  the  people,  urging 
the  alternative  of  penitence  or  peril.  Many  mistook 
this  for  unnecesssry  severity.  The  mistake  was  in 
not  (nlly  knowing  tiiis  ambassador  of  God.  They  did 
not  see  that  he  forgot  that  be  was  anytiiing;  tbat 
God's  honor  was  to  bhn  everything,  and  that  the  deep 
ethical  spirit  within  hap.  rose  to  indignation  that  God's 
honor  and  claims  should  be  so  flagrantly  violated."— 
Minute*  of  Conferencet,  1861,  p.  207. 

Brasdon,  Bdmund  B.  B.,  D.D.,  was  bom  in 
Shapley,  Maine,  Dec.  1, 1812.  He  was  educal«d  at  the 
Cazenovia  and  Maine  Wesleyan  seminaries,  and  Ht  the 
Wesleyan  University,  where  be  passed  A.B.  in  1841. 
After  spending  three  years  in  teaching,  he  entered  the 
Itinerant  nUnistry,  and  was  appdnted  to  Wolcott,  N. 
York.  He  was  successively  principal  of  the  Mexico 
Academy  and  of  the  Fulton  Academy;  pastor  of  Ves- 
try Street  Church,  New  York ;  professor  of  languages 
in  Ohio  University  ;  in  Indiana,  Asbnry  University. 
He  held  this  latter  post  from  1864  to  1858,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  languages  In  Genesee  College. 
N.  Y.,  which  post  he  lield  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
March  20,1862.  "He  was  a  constant  and  &lthful 
servant  of  God.  Whether  engaged  In  the  regular 
work  of  the  Gospel  minister  or  in  that  of  a  Christian 
educator,  one  object  only  was  in  view — the  salvation 
of  *oiiIb.  His  preaching  and  teaching  were  always  to 
this  end,  and  scores,  tjoth  of  parishioners  and  pupils, 
can  date  thnr  first  religious  impressions  to  the  faltiifnl 
dealings  of  brother  Bragdon  irith  tlieir  souls,  and  his 
earnest  pleading  with  God  In  tbelr  behalf.  His  death 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  college  whh  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  in  the  Church  and  Confermce,  of  which  be 
was  a  most  valued  member;  tbat  cannot  be  easily  fill- 
ed."—i/tnufes  ofConfemct',  1862,  p.  111. 

Brahm  (the  abgolate,  the  mpreme)  is  the  name  of 
the  highest  purely  spiritual  divine  essence  in  the  re> 
ligion  of  India,  of  whom  the  other  gods  are  but  sei^ 
vanta.  He  Is  not  an  object  of  worship,  but  Is  revealed 
In  the  trhid— Brahma,  Ibe  antoi^vi|glufL-fle>pre- 
lerrer;  and  Siva,  the  dtt^.^^^TbiUy^^fy 
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htm  by  innomenfale  sarnunM,  Bochas  Abykgoni  (era- 1 
stor  of  the  clouds  and  tbe  mu),  Aaadi  (he  who  had  no  | 
beginiuiiK),  Nwiiyaiut  (mover  of  the  original  waters),  j 
Parabrania  (th«  endless),  Parama  (the  benefactor),  Su-  ; 
ayambhu  (he  who  exists  by  himself),  etc. 

Brahma  is  the  tint  manifestation  of  Brahm,  and 
represents  the  creative  power  which  created  the  world 
and  man,  and  is  the  first  lawgiver  and  teacher  of  the 
Indlaiu  (therefore  the  author  of  the  Vedaa).  Accord- 
ing Id  the  book  of  Hana,  God'i  will  fint  created  the 
floida,  and  in  them  was  contained  an  egg  shining  like 
gold  (Brahmanda),  from  which  Brahm  himself  was 
bora  as  Brahma.  His  will  broke  the  shell  of  the  e^g, 
and  from  it  he  created  all  other  things,  men,  spirits, 
and  gods,  after  which  he  retired  again  into  identity 
with  Brubm.  He  lived  100  years  of  366  days  and  as 
many  nights,  each  of  1000  sadriyugams ;  but  every 
four  jugas  are  equivalent  to  4,320,000  human  years, 
consequently  bis  life  lasted  315,300,000,000,000  of  our 
years.  The  destruction  and  reconstruction  of  the  world 
ore  connected  with  his  loss  of  activity  at  the  end  of  his 
period  of  life  and  his  awakening  hereafter.  Finally, 
bis  death  wil  Iresult  in  nniversal  deetractloa,  until 
a  new  Brahma  will  be  created,  who,  in  his  turn  shall 
create  anoUier  oniverBe.  Thus  far  Brahma  has  died 
and  come  to  UAaeidn  1001  times.  BrahmibhU  daugh- 
ter and  mate.  Brahma  is  represented  with  four  heads 
and  the  same  number  of  arras,  each  bearing  a  different 
Rymhol,  as  thnse  of  his  immortality,  omnipotence,  and 
law-giving  power.  The  swan  is  consecrated  to  him, 
and  is  his  usual  steed.  His  Paradise  (Brabmaloga)  is 
on  Mount  Mnnt ;  here  he  receives  bis  true  folhnren, 
and  they  bathe  in  the  sea  of  Behn,  whose  waters  en- 
dow them  with  perpetual  youth.  It  is  also  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Brahma,  Brahmapatnam,  out  of  the  four 
doors  of  which  flow  the  streams  Sadalam,  Sadasson, 
Patram,  and  Acaguey.  Brahma  is  also  called  Attima- 
lioh  (the  good  spirit),  Bisfaesbrik  (flower  of  creation), 
Kamalasana  (sitting  under  the  lotus),  Widhada  (fiither 
of  Gate),  etc.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  see 
HiMDBtsM;  Ihdia, 

BratUDlns  (the  sons  of  Brahma,  the  divines)  are 
the  |slests  of  India,  and  form  the  highest  caste ;  they 
are  considered  as  having  sprung  from  the  bead  of 
Brahma,  and,  as  such,  considered  huly,  inviolable,  and 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  fulfilling  the  priestly  ofliccs. 
Tlieir  distinctive  marks  are  the  jagnapavadaii  or  pu- 
nal,  a  sboulder^rdle  composed  of  nine  threads  long 
enongh  to  go  108  times  urouBd  the  closed  hand,  and 
the  kudnmi,  a  small  bunch  of  hair  which  is  left  at  the 
Iwck  of  the  heud  when  shaving  it.  On  the  forehead, 
breast,  and  arms  they  wear  the  holy  sign  of  Siva, 
or,  in  honor  of  Vishna,  the  simple  sign  kuri,  on  the 
forehead.  They  have  two  rules :  the  exterior  (Ya- 
man)  contains  five  duties:  always  to  speak  the  trutit; 
not  to  take  the  life  of  any  creature ;  never  to  steal 
any  thing ;  to  observe  the  most  rigorous  chasti^ ;  not 
to  marry  after  the  death  of  their  wift.  The  inner 
rule  (Niyama)  also  enjoins  five  duties;  to  preserve 
the  utmost  inward  purity;  to  aim  at  inward  peace; 
to  live  in  continual  penitence  and  contemplation  of 
the  divinity;  to  acquire  the  most  perfiBCt  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  make  use  of  that  knowl- 
ed/e;  continually  to  think  of  Sin  as  the  highest 
god.  Their  occupations  consist  in  reading  and  teach- 
ing the  Vedas,  to  officiate  in  the  temples,  particular^ 
ly  in  offering  sacrifices,  to  give  alms,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, and  to  act  as  physicians.  Their  decisions  are 
in  every  case  final,  and  disobedience  to  them  is  most 
severely  punishable  i  the  king  himself  must  show  them 
the  greatest  respect,  even  when  they  follow  the  hnm- 
Mest  callings.  The  life  of  the  Brahmbi  is  divided 
into  four  parts :  1st,  Brahmachori,  or  scbdar,  when  the 
Brahmin,  by  the  application  of  the  punal,  is  received 
into  the  caste,  and  studies  the  Vedsa ;  he  binds  himself 
to  punctual  obedience,  continence,  purity  of  heart,  and 
discretion ;  after  twelve  years  he  becomes,  2dly,  Gri- 


hastbm,  when  he  ts  appmnted  priest  of  a  pacoda  ot 
of  a  private  fiimily,  or  else  devotes  himself  to  other  oe- 
cupations,  |HiDcipalty  to  agriculture ;  in  the  8d  part  he 

becomes  VanafA'asthen,  from  40  or  50  years  of  age  la 
72.  The  Brahmin  must  then  leave  his  home  and  retire 
to  the  woods,  there  to  live  as  a  hermit,  laying  aside  all 
comforts  or  mental  eujoymente;  he  most  fiut,  and 
wear  a  dress  of  twrk  or  of  the  skin  of  the  black  ante- 
lope, and  let  his  hair  and  nails  grow  without  ever  cut- 
ting them.  He  takes  only  the  sacred  fire  with  him, 
and  presides  at  all  festive  offerings.  In  the  4th  part 
the  Brahmin  becomes  Bhiki-hu  or  Sannyasi,  and  it 
then  to  devote  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  God, 
previous  to  going  back  to  him  after  death.  He  there- 
fore renounces  ^1  that  belongs  to  bim,  and  leaves  all 
his  goods  to  his  fkmily.  His  hair  is  all  cut  o^  his 
dress  consists  only  d  a  white  cloth,  and  he  receives  a 
brass  vessel  in  which  he  is  to  keep  some  water  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  what  food  be  may  get;  he  also  re- 
ceives a  stick  called  dandam,  with  seven  natural  knots, 
to  remind  him  of  the  seven  great  saints.  He  thus  lives 
on  alms,  bathes  three  times  every  day,  and  covers  his 
forehead  and  breast  with  ashes ;  he  is  in  the  highest 
odor  of  sanctity,  and  any  one  who  approaches  him 
must  respectflilly  bow  tiefore  him.  After  his  death, 
be  is  buried  sitting  in  a  quantify  of  salt;  hie  head  Is 
broken  with  a  cocoanut,  and  his  brains  distributed 
among  those  present.   See  HiKDnsK;  Ixou. 

Brphniinliwii.    See  Hihduibm. 

Brainerd,  David,  a  celebrated  missionary  to  tiie 
Indians,  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20, 1718. 
From  bis  earliest  years  he  had  strong  in.pressions  of 
religion.  In  1~S9  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he 
was  distingnished  for  general  propriety  and  devotion 
to  study.  An  indiscreet  remark  that  one  of  the  tutors 
was  as  "  destitute  of  grace  as  the  chair,"  led,  in  1742, 
to  Bminerd's  expiilsioo.  He  codtinned  without  ia- 
termptim  the  study  of  divinify,  and,  having  been  U> 
censed  to  preach,  he  received  tnm  the  Scotch  Sode- 
ty  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  an  appoiDtmnit 
as  titcdr  misakmary  to  the  Indians.  In  1743  he  b> 
twred  among  a  Kaonameek  tribe  and  the  Delaware 
Indians.  Receiving  ordination  in  1744,  he  settled  in 
Crcosweeks,  M.  J.  His  Indian  interpreter,  baring 
t>een  conTerted,  proved  a  most  valuable  assistut. 
Deep  impressioas  were  made  on  his  savage  bearers,  m 
that  It  was  no  nncommon  spectacle  to  see  the  iriiole 
cODgregation  dissolved  in  tears.  In  the  course  tl  s 
year  not  less  than  seventy-seven  Indians  were  htf- 
tized,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  adults,  and  raaiobun- 
ed  a  character  for  Chrixtian  consistency.  Leaving 
this  little  church  under  the  care  of  WQliam  TeoneDt, 
Brainerd  repaired,  in  the  summer  of  1746,  to  the  Ses- 
qoehanna  tiibe  of  Indians,  but  his  previous  labora 
had  so  much  impaired  his  health  that  be  was  oUifced 
to  relinquish  his  work.  In  July,  1747,  be  returned  to 
Northampton,  where  he  found  a  hoepiteble  asylum  in 
the  boose  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  died  there,  Octo- 
ber 9,  1747.  Such  was  the  brief  but  active  carea  of 
Bramerd  the  missionary.  The  love  of  Christ,  and  a 
benevolent  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men,  burned  in 
his  breast  with  tlie  ardor  of  an  unquenchable  Same. 
No  oppontioo  could  daunt,  no  difficultiee  overcome  Ua 
resolntion  or  exhaust  his  patienoe.  Obstacles  tbst 
would  have  cooled  the  xeal  of  any  ordinaiy  mind 
proved  no  discouragement  to  him.  And  perhaps  no 
one  in  the  list  of  the  most  devoted  missioruuies  (hat 
the  Church  has  ever  known  undertook  so  great  labm 
and  submitted  to  so  severe  privations  and  self-denial 
as  Brainerd.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  powtn 
of  mind,  an  acute  and  penetrating  understanding,  a 
fertile  imagination,  a  retentive  memwy,  and  no  cob. 
mon  powers  of  easy,  artless,  persuasive  eloquence. 
President  Edwards  prepared  a  biography  of  Brainerd, 
but  the  best  life  is  that  bv  Dwigbt,  including  Brainerd'* 
Jowwafc  (New  Ha|ri(p,;,l§^).,:;Spwfe>^.4e»--  »9- 
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vffi,  2o9 ;  Jamieson,  RAig.  Biog,  ut.  i,  p.  68 ;  Bacoa, 
Chrutitm  ^KdaSar,  tU,  S24. 

Brainerd,  John,  brother  of  David,  vas  bom  in 
Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  28, 1720,  and,  like  his  brvtber, 
vaa  brooght  op  in  a  strictlj'  relipons  household,  and 
wM  educated  at  Yale  College.  David,  befin  his  death, 
requested  John  to  take  his  place  in  New  Jersey  as  roi«- 
sionaiy  to  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  he  was  HceDsed 
in  1748  as  a  preacher  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
and  entered  the  missionary  service  (under  the  Scottish 
Socie^)  ID  New  Jersey,  in  which  labor  he  spent  eight 
yean.  During  this  period  he  was  pressed  by  pecuni- 
ary tronble,  bto  salary  being  too  small  to  provide  even 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1752  he  married.  An  at- 
tempt to  transfer  bis  Indian  flock  to  Wyoming,  on  the 
Sosqnehaana,  failed.  In  1764  be  was  eleeted  a  trostee 
<rf  Princeton  College,  and  the  year  after  the  Scotch 
Society  disml!i.<>ed  him,  because  the  Indians,  having 
parted  with  their  lands,  would  soon  be  obliged  to  move. 
Soon  after  he  received  a  call  to  succeed  president  Burr 
in  the  church  at  Newark,  accepted  it,  again  engaged 
with  the  Sootch  Society  for  the  Indians,  was  dismissed 
a  second  time,  in  September,  1757,  and  then  finally 
leaolved  to  accept  the  call  of  the  congregation  nt  New- 
ark. In  the  summer  of  1769  he  was  at  Crown  Point, 
daring  the  Canada  war,  as  army  chaplain,  and  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  a  short  time  in  1756,  He 
was  moderator  of  Ute  Synod  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, at  Philadelphia,  fai  Ha}-,  1762.  He  took 
efa^^  of  the  church  at  Deerfield,  N.  J,,  in  1777,  after 
the  chorch  at  Mount  Holly  had  been  burned  down  by 
the  British.  From  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  New- 
ark in  1757  until  hia  death,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his 
poor  Indians  or  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare, 
and  '*  bis  IndiAns  clung  to  him  with  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  tbe  lost."  He  died  at  DeerJield,  N.  J.,  March, 
1781.— Brainerd,  Life  of  John  Brainerd  (Philad.  1865). 

Brainerd.  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  In  1804,  in 
Weeton,  New  York,  and  while  a  child  lived  near  Rome, 
Oneida  County.  After  graduating  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, after  a  riiort  study  of  law,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
the  miniatry,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Tbeoli^cal 
Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.  After  graduating,  be 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  at  times  preached  for  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Patterson  in  the  Firat  Presbyterian  church  of 
tbe  Northern  Liberties.  Subsequently  removing  to 
Cincinnati,  Dr.  Brainerd  became  an  atisutant  of  tbe 
Bev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecber.  In  addition  to  these  labors, 
he  edited  with  alnlity  a  child's  paper,  a  yonths*  maga- 
zine, the  weekly  Chrittim  BeraUl,  published  at  Cin- 
cinnati, mi  th«  Pre^^fterim  Quarterfy  SerieiD,  in  which 
tbe  Bev.  Heury  Ward  Beecber,  then  a  young  man,  as> 
stated,  and  thus  a  mutual  fViendsbip  was  founded  on 
affection  and  esteem  between  the  two  great  families  of 
divines.  In  1836,  Dr.  Brrinerd,  In  response  to  an  ear- 
nest call  from  the  congregation  of  the  Pine  Street  Pre*- 
byterian  church,  as  successor  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  E.  S. 
ISlj,  became  their  pastor.  During  his  ministerings, 
for  over  thirty  yearn,  he  endeared  himself  to  tbe  suo 
cesaive  generations  who  worshiped  in  this  time-hon- 
ored  church  by  his  benignant  love  and  devotedness. 
Dr.  Rrainerd,  while  consdentiously  ftilfiUing  every  de- 
mand npon  his  time,  labored  induitrionsly  and  well  in 
contributing  to  Uteraiy  monthUes.  He  published  va- 
rious sermons  and  tracts.  In  addition,  some  months  | 
before  his  death,  he  issued  TAe  Life  mf  John  Bramerd, 
tkt  brother  of  David  Brainerd,  and  hit  mccettor  at  Mit- 
tionarg'  to  the  JmUoM  of  New  Jeraey  (Philadelphia, 
184>5),  which  was  most  favorably  received.  He  died 
.'suddenly  from  apoplexy  at  the  bouse  of  his  son-in-law, 
in  SerautoatPannsylvania,  in  August,  1868.  Dr.  Brain- 
erd was  one  of  the  most  active  and  peiseverin!;  pas- 
tors In  the  Church,  and  Inspired  bis  people  with  the 
**ine  sfririt.  As  a  platform  speaker  upon  anniversary 
occadons  he  was  always  hapi^  and  efibctlvSf  and  aa  a 


:  Christian  gentieman  be  was  respected  and  loved  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  conference  appointed  on  the  part  of 
.  the  New  Schod  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  Haj,  1866, 
;  to  meet  a  similar  committee  from  the  Old  Soboid. — 
I  Ameriem  PntbfUnan  (newspaper). 

I    Bramble  is,  In  Isa.  xxxiv,  13,  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  TTin,  cAo'acA,  a  lkon%  in  general  (rendered 
i  elsewhere  ••thistle"  or  "thora"),  as  In  Lnke  vl,  44,  U 
I  stands  for  the  Greek  fSdroc,  in  the  similar  sense  of 
I  any  prickly  shmh ;  bat  In  Jadg.  Iz,  14, 16,  it  repre- 
sents the  term         afoff  (Pea.  IvlU,  9,  *<  thMii")b 
I  which  is  generally  thought  to  denote  tbe  Southern 
I  bacbhom  ("  spina  Cbristi,"  or  Ckriat'a  thorn,  from  tbe 
tradition  that  it  furnished  the  thorny  crown  for  our 
Saviour  before  his  crucifixion),  the  Bhamnvt  paliunu 
of  Linn.,  a  brier-bush  indigenous  in  Egypt  (Cyrenaica 
.  according  to  Pliny,  xiii,  88)  and  Syria,  shooting  up 
[  from  tbe  root  in  many  bnnches  (10  to  16  feet  highX 
:  armed  with  s{dnea,  and  bearing  leaves  resembling 
those  (tf  the  olive,  but  llght-cohned  and  more  slendi^r, 
with  litUe  whitish  blossoms  that  eventually  produce 
small,  blaclc,  bitter  berries  (see  Prosp.  Alpin.  PkmU. 
^g.  c.  5).    The  Arabs  still  call  it  atad  (more  com- 
monly autuj),  a  name  that  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
among  tbe  Africans  (i.  e.  CartbaginiaDs),  according  to 
Dioscorides  (6'/ow.  i,  119,  pdftvog,  'Aifipoi  'AraSiv). 
Banwolf  (TVov.  p.  460)  found  it  growing  at  Jerusalem. 


SouUiera  Buokthom  (Miurut  AeuUtdiaa,  or  "Spina 
ChristL'* 


It  was  employed  for  hedges ;  tbe  Hebrews  nscd  It  for 
fuel  (Psa.  Iviii,  10).  In  the  apologue  or  fable  of  Jo- 
tham  (q.  v.),  which  has  always  been  admired  for  its 
spirit  and  application  (Judg.  ix,  8-16),  and  has  been 
considered  the  oldest  allegory  of  the  kind  extant,  this 
tbora-bush  is  the  emitlem  of  a  tyrant.  The  word  elsr- 
where  occurs  only  in  the  name  Atad  (Gen.  1, 10,  II). 
See  generally  Celsii  Bierobot,  i,  199  sq. ;  Sprengel,  nd 
DioKor.  ii,  89*7;  Kitto,  Phgt.  Hitt.  ofPalftt.  p.  ccxxivi ; 
Penng  Cgdopadia,  s.  v.  Palinnu.    See  Thorx. 

Bramball,  John,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  bom 
at  Pcnteftact,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1698,  and  studied  bt 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
A.B.  1G12,  and  A.M.  1610.    In  the  same  year  he  was 
presented  to  a  living  in  Ywk.    In  1623  he  hpld  two 
disputations  witha  Bomish  priest  and  a  Jesuit  at  Morth- 
allertoD,  in  which  be  obtained  so  unquestionable  a  vic- 
i  tory  that  archluahop  Matthews,  having  heard  it,  called 
I  him  to  his  side,  and  made  him  hts  ehapl^n,  adding  to 
!  that  other  ecdedastkal  preferments.   While  In  this 
'  situation  he  became  known  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth 
<  (afterward  Earl  of  StniObrd),  deputy  of  Ireland,  who 
,  induced  him,  in  1688^  to  iti@dverii»tMrtlihduUehis 
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ctupUiD,  deeming  him  veil  fitted  to  aaeist  him  In  bis 
schemes  for  the  rettontkm  and  improvemeiit  of  the 
Church  in  that  country.   In  1684  he  ma  raised  to  the 

see  of  Londonderry,  which  lie  (greatly  improved,  so  far 
as  even  to  double  the  yearly  profits  of  the  bishopric. 
He  likewise  did  great  service  to  the  Irish  Church  by 
his  exertions  to  get  such  Impropriations  as  remained 
in  the  crown,  v^ltad  by  Charles  1  on  the  several  in- 
cambenta,  after  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  aa  well  by 
his  vast  parchases  of  impropriations,  either  with  his 
own  money  or  by  remittances  from  England.  About 
the  same  time  to  waa  mainly  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  reception  by  the  Irish  clei^  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Uie  Synod  of  London,  A.D.  1562.  He  also 
chiefly  comjuled  a  book  of  canons  for  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  Bishop  Braroball  was  not,  however,  left  un- 
disturbed to  punne  his  labors,  and  was  soon  involved 
in  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  4tb  of  March, 
164(Ml,articIesofimpeachmentwere  exhibited  against 
him  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  to  answer  which, 
reckless  of  the  cautious  advice  of  his  Mends,  who  dis- 
suaded him  fVom  it,  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  waa 
there  made  a  close  prisoner.  Through  the  king's  ex- 
ertions, be  wap  at  length  released,  not  a  single  charge 
Iwjng  proven  against  him,  and  ha  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, whence,  when  the  royal  cause  became  lost,  be 
repaired  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  to  Brussels,  where 
he  chiefly  continued  till  1648,  when  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land. After  great  perils  and  dangers  he  again  fled 
from  that  country,  in  October  in  that  year  was  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  continued  abroad  antil  the  Restoration. 
Several  of  his  most  important  workti,  especially  those 
in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  written  in 
bis  exile.  "Among  these  we  may  especially  mention 
bis  'Anawer  to  H.da  Mllletlire  bla  impertinent  dedi- 
cation of  bis  imaginary  triumph :  intitled,  tlie  Victory 
of  Truth ;  or  his  epistle  to  the  king  of  Great  Briuin, 
wherein  he  invited  his  majesty  to  forsake  the  Church 
of  England  and  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion :  with  the  said  MUletiire's  epistle  prefixed.'  This 
was  first  published  at  the  Hasue  in  16&4, 12mo,  bnt  not 
by  the  author.  It  was  occa^ned  by  the  bet  that  the 
Bomaniats  endea^-ored  to  persuade  King  Charles  11, 
during  bb  exile,  to  expect  his  restoration  by  embrac- 
ing their  religion,  and  for  that  purpose  employed  Mille- 
ti^re,  councillor  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  France,  to 
write  him  this  epistle.  We  may  here  mention  that 
Th^phlle  Biachet,  Slenr  de  la  Milleti^re,  was  origin- 
ally a  member  of  the  French  Beforroed  congregations, 
and  sufflcientiy ^■tingnished among themtobe  select- 
ed as  a  deputy  and  secretary  to  the  Assembly  of  La 
Rochelle  in  1621.  He  entered  subsequently  into  the 
plans  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  the  union  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Reformed  churches  in  France ;  published 
a  great  number  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  upon 
the  doctrines  in  dispute  between  them,  assimtlatinK 
gradually  to  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets ;  was  suspend- 
ed in  consequence  by  the  Synod  of  Alen^on  in  1637, 
and  expelled  by  that  of  Charentnn  in  1645  from  the  Re- 
formed communion ;  and  finally  l>ecame  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic 'of  necessity,  that  he  might  be  of  some  religion,' 
*  He  was  a  vain  and  shallow  man,  full  of  himself,  and 
persuaded  that  nothing  approached  to  his  own  merit 
and  capacity;'  and,  ufter  his  change  of  religion,  'was 
l>erpetually  playing  the  missionary  and  seeking  con- 
ferences, although  be  was  always  handled  in  them 
with  a  severity  sufficient  to  have  damped  his  courage, 
had  he  not  been  gifted  with  a  perversity  which  notiiing 
could  conquer'  {Benoit,  fftri.  de  fEdtt  de  Ntmtrt,  torn, 
ii,  liv.  X,  p.  614-516).  The  work  to  which  Bramhall  re- 
plied seems  fully  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  this  sketch 
of  his  character"  (Hook).  In  June,  1660,  we  find  him 
again  fa)  London;  and  In  Januaiy,  1660-61,  be  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  not  long  after  which 
he  consecrated  in  one  day  two  archbishops  and  ten 
bishops.  As  archbishop,  be  exerted  all  his  powers 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Church.    A  little  be- 


fore his  death  be  visited  bis  diocese,  provided  for  the 
repairs  of  his  cathedral,  and  returned  to  DnUin  abuBl 
the  middle  <iX  Uay,  1662.    He  died  January  25,  1663. 
Jeremy  Taylor  preached  his  funeral  sermon.    He  ws» 
a  High-Church  divine,  l>ut  very  laborious  and  zeakn* 
for  Protestant  Christiani^'  as  well  as  for  the  Cbnrcb 
of  England.   The  moet  important  passage  in  his  liter, 
aiy  history  was  the  controversy  with  Hobbes,  an  ac- 
count of  which  will  he  found  in  The  Q/ug^K 
Ubertg,  tie.,  between  Bishtqt  BrumkaU  and  3Jr.  MMa 
(Lond.  1666X  and  also  in  Bnmball'i  ITorfa.  "Ihe 
controversy  between  Bramhail  and  Hobbes  toA  its 
rise  from  a  conversation  that  passed  between  them 
at  an  accidental  meeting,  in  1645,  at  the  boose  of  the 
Harqiits  of  Newcasde  in  Paris,    It  appears  that  the 
bishop  subsequently  committed  his  thoughts  upon  the 
subject  to  writing,  and  transmitted  his  'disconrse' 
throogh  the  marquis  to  Hobbei.    This  called  ftalh  an 
answer  from  the  latter,  in  a  letter  addraaed  to  the 
marquis  (dated  Kouen,  Aug.  20, 1945),  to  be  commuoi. 
cated  '  only  to  my  lord  bishop to  which  Bramhail  re- 
plied in  a  second  paper,  not,  however,  until  the  middle 
of  the  following  year,  and  privately  as  before.  Here 
the  controversy  rested  for  more  than  eight  yeus,  hav- 
ing been  hitherto  carried  on  with  perfbct  courtesy  ua 
bo(h  sides.   In  1664,  however,  a  friend  of  Hobbes  {»o- 
cured  without  his  knowledge  a  copy  of  his  letter,  and 
published  it  in  London  with  Hobbm's  name,  bat  wkh 
the  erroneous  date  of  1652  for  16^5 ;  apon  which  Bntm- 
hull,  finding  himself  thus  deceived,  rejoined  in  the  next 
year  by  the  publication  of  the  Deftnet,  etc  (Land.  1655^ 
8vo),  consisting  of  his  own  original  '  discourse,'  cf  | 
Hobbes's  answer,  and  of  bis  own  reply,  printed  sen-  j 
tenoe  by  sentence,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Uarqnis  ef  | 
Newcastle,  and  an  advertisement  to  the  reader  ex-  i 
plaining  the  circumstonces  under  which  it  was  puU  j 
lished."    His  works  were  collected  in  one  vol.  foL, 
and  published  at  Dublin  in  1676,  again  in  1677,  and  ' 
lately  at  Oxford  in  the  "Library  of  Anglo-Calhoiic 
Theology"  (Oxford,  1842-46, 6  ^-ols.  8vo).    They  are 
distributed  into  four  volumes,  vix.;  \,  Ditcomnetagcamtl  \ 
Ike  Somanitit;  2.  His  Writittffi  agauta  tMe  Eti^iA  Sec-  : 
larUt;  8.  His  Writlngt  agaimt  Mr.JlciAet;  4.  ifitat 
laneout.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  with  a  li^t  of  his  writing*, 
is  given  in  vol.  i  of  the  late  Oxford  edition  of  his  workf. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Ksbop 
Bramhail,  says  of  him :  "  To  sum  np  all,  he  was  a  vise 
prelate,  a  leumed  doctor,  a  just  man,  a  true  frimil.  a 
Kreat  l>enefactor  to  others,  a  thankful  benefidaiy  wbor 
be  was  obliged  hbnselC  He  waa  a  fiuthAd  aemnt  to  j 
his  masters,  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king^  a  xealoos  **■ 
sertor  of  his  religion,  against  Popery  on  one  ride  ml  ! 
fanaticism  on  the  other.  The  practice  of  his  reli^on 
was  not  so  much  in  forms  and  exterior  ministeries,  al- 
though he  was  a  great  observer  of  all  the  poblic  rite» 
and  ministeries  of  the  Church,  as  it  waa  in  doing  good 
to  others.  It  will  be  bard  to  find  his  equal  in  all  tl^p. 
For  in  hhn  were  visible  the  great  lines  of  Hooker's  ja- 
diciousnes!!,  of  Jewel's  learning,  of  the  acuteneu  of 

Bishop  Andrewes  He  showed  his  equanimily 

in  poverty,  and  his  justice  in  riches ;  he  was  useful  in 
his  country,  and  profitable  in  his  banisbmeDt,"  See 
Hook,  £ccl.  B'tig.  iii,  62 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  381 

Bramwell,  Williax,  one  of  the  most  successAd 
preachers  of  English  Methodism,  was  bom  at  Elswidi, 
Lancashire,  in  1759.  His  early  education  was  limited 
to  the  advantages  afibnled  by  the  viUage  school  of 
Elswich.  His  parents  trained  him  to  religions  babitt, 
and  his  exemplary  life,  while  apprenticed  to  a.ciurier 
at  Preston,  secured  him  general  respect,  bnt  the  de- 
mands of  his  conscience  were  not  MitiRfled.  After  luig 
sufilerings  and  struggles  be  joined  the  UetlKM)if>U>,  much 
against  the  wish  of  his  parents,  and  soon  after,  dnriog 
a  sermon  of  Wesl^,  bMame  assured  of  his  acceptaace 
with  God,  He  at  once  began  to  display  a  great  »c- 
tivity  in  religious  labors ;  he  conducted  prayer^roert- 
ings  at  five  o'clock Jn.thej|nQrBinigJimtbe  accooian- 
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dition  of  working-people;  be  became  a  clasa-leader, '. 
And  by  his  instrumentality  such  a  religious  interest 
ms  flxcitcd  io  Preston  that  the  Methodist  Society  was 
quickly  doubled.  He  antered  upoa  the  itinerant  min^ 
istry  in  1785,  and  in  the  following  year  was  recogni^ 
by  the  Conference.  For  thirty  years  he  then  labored 
as  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  was  a  "  revivalist"  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  said  that  few  men,  per- 
haps no  man  of  his  day,  gathered  more  converts  Into 
the  communion  of  Methodism.  In  1791  be  was  the 
instmment  of  a  widespread  revival  in  Dewsbury  cir- 
cuit, which  followed  him,  1792,  to  Bristol  circait,  where 
about  500  Hook  w«re  added  to  the  aocietiea.  He  la- 
hand  with  almilaT  snocess  on  the  other  drcnits  to 
which  be  was  successively  appointed,  reporting  at  al- 
most every  conference  additions  to  the  societies  of  not 
merely  scores,  bnt  hundreds.  Ho  died  suddenly,  while 
attending  the  Conference  at  Leeds  in  1818.  "The 
records  of  Methodism  are  crowded  with  examples  of 
ndntly  living,  but  from  among  them  all  no  instance 
of  iMofonnder  piety  can  be  dtcd  than  that  of  William 
Bramwell.  His  energy  was  Hreless,  his  understand- 
ing masculine,  his  decision  of  character  unswerving, 
hia  voice  singalarly  musical,  his  command  over  the 
passions  of  his  hearers  absolute.  He  was  ascetic;  an 
early  riser  for  study  and  prayer;  reading  some,  study- 
ing mors,  and  praying  moat.  He  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  the  French,  and  translated  ttwa 
the  latter  a  good  work  on  preaching.  He  was  scmpu- 
k>u.4  tn  a  fault,  and  charitable  to  exeesa,  ^ving  even 
the  clothes  from  his  person  to  the  poor.  The  quick- 
neM  and  cleamens  of  his  discriminations  of  character 
were  marvellous,  and  led  both  himself  and  his  ftienda 
to  Buppme  tliat  he  possessM  the  power  of  'discerning 
spirits' "  (Stevens,  Ilitt.  o/Mrlhod.  ii,  810).  A  Memmr 
of  the  life  and  Ministry  of  Wn.  BnuwrU,  written  by 
Rev.  Jamca  Sigston  (Int  e^t.  1820),  has  had  an  im- 
menw  circulation  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
is  still  a  popular  work  of  Methodist  literature.  See 
Stevens,  ffUt.  of  MeA.  ii,  808  sq. ;  iil,  118,  178,  216 
sq.,  266  sq. 

Bran  (iri'rvpa)  occurs  only  in  the  account  of  the 
Babylonian  women  in  the  apocri-phal  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah  (Banich  vi,  43),  with  reference  to  some  idola- 
trous custom  not  elsewhere  distinctly  mentioned  (see 
Fritzsche,  Baadb.  in  loc.):  "The  women  also,  with 
GOids  abmit  them,  ritting  in.  the  ways,  burn  bran  for 
perflime,"  etc.,  r^rring  to  the  infkmoas  practice  of 
prostitution  mentioned  by  Herodotiu  (i,  199).  See 
Babtlox. 

Branch  (represented  by  various  Heb.  and  Greek 
words).  As  trees  in  Scripture  denote  great  men  and 
princes,  BO  branches,  boughs,  sprouts,  or  plants  denote 
tb^r  offspring.  In  conformity  with  tiiis  way  of  speak- 
ins,  Christ,  in  respect  of  liis  human  nature,  is  styled  a 
rod  from  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his 
roots  (laa.  xi,  1),  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
bmily  of  David.  Thia  symbol  was  also  In  nse  uwng 
the  ancient  poets  (Sophocle*,  Elecira,  18;  Homer, 
mad,  li,  47,  170,  211,  2S2,  849;  Phidar,  (Hyi>g>.  ii,  6, 
etc.).  And  so,  evcji  in  our  English  tongne,  the  word 
imp,  which  is  originally  Saxon  and  denotes  a  plant,  is 
uMd  to  the  same  purpose,  enpecially  by  Fox  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  who  calls  King  Edward'  the  Sixth  an  imp 
of  great  hope;  and  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  cari  of  Es- 
sex, in  his  dying  speech,  who  has  the  same  expression 
concerning  the  same  prince  (Wemyss,  Clavit  Sgnboli- 
«).  "The  prophet,"  as  Lowth  observes,  "having 
described  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  under 
the  image  of  a  mighty  forest,  represents,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  great  person  who  makes  the  subject  of 
this  chapter  as  a  slender  twig,  shooting  out  from  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree,  cut  down,  lopped  to  the  very  root, 
and  decayed,  which  tender  plant,  so  weak  in  appear- 
ance, fhonid  nevortheleas  prosper.  The  aged  trunk 
denoted  the  roy.i1  house  of  David,  at  that  time  in  a 


forlorn  and  contemptible  condition,  like  a  tree  of  which 
nothing  was  left  buta  stump  underground"  (Jer.  xxiil, 
b;  xxxiii,  15;  Zech.  iii,  8;  vi,  12).  Christ's  dis- 
ciples are  called  branches  with  reference  to  their  union 
with  him  (John  xv,  fi,  6).  Thus  a  branch  is  the  sj-m- 
bol  of  kings  descended  from  royal  ancestors,  as  branch- 
es from  the  root  (Ezek.  xvii,  3, 10;  Dan.  xi,  7).  As 
only  a  vigorous  tree  can  send  forth  Ti,;aron8  branches, 
a  branch  is  used  as  a  general  symbol  of  prosperity 
(Job  viii,  16).  From  these  explanations  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  broach  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah 
(Isa.  xi,  1 ;  iv,  2 ;  Jer.  xxiil,  lb ;  Zech.  iii,  8;  ri,  12; 
and  elsewhere).   See  Messiah  j  Palh. 

Braack  Is  also  need  as  the  symbol  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship (Ezek.  viii,  17),  prolubly  in  allnsiou  to  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  carrj-ing  branches  as  a  sign  of  honor. 
Hence  God  complains  by  the  prophet  that  the  Jews 
carried  branches  as  if  they  did  him  honor,  but  they 
held  them  to  their  noses  like  mockers ;  that  is,  they 
mocked  him  secretly  when  tbey  worshipped  bira  pub- 
licly ;  they  came  with  fkir  pretences  and  wicked  hearts. 
Dathe  remarks  that  a  writer  on  the  rellt^on  of  the 
Persians  enumerates  among  the  sacred  furniture  a 
bundle  of  twigs,  called  banom  in  the  old  Persic  Ian- 
f^ge,  which  they  hold  in  their  hands  while  praying. 
Michaelis  says  that  they  held  it  before  the  face,  oppo- 
site to  the  holy  fire.  Spencer  also  observes  tiiat  the 
heathen,  in  the  worship  of  their  deities,  held  forth  the 
branches  of  those  trees  which  were  dedicated  to  them. 
An  dbominabk  branch  (fsa.  xiv,  19)  means  a  tree  on 
which  a  male&ctor  has  been  hanged.  In  Ezek.  xvii, 
3,  Jehoiachim  is  called  the  Kighftl  brtmrh  of  the  cedar, 
as  beinn  a  king.  Branches  are  mentioned  in  many 
other  places  in  Scripture;  in  some  cases  as  symboU 
of  prosper!^,  in  others  of  adversity  (Gen.  xlix,  22 ; 
Job  XT,  Sii  Psa.  viii,  11,  16;  Isa.  zxr,  6;  Exek. 
xvii,  6).    See  BovaH. 

Brand,  in  Zech.  iii,  2,  I^K,  ud,  a  wooden  polxr  for 
sUrring  the  Are,  hence  a  burnt  piece  of  wood  or  fire- 
brand (as  rendered  elsewliere,  Isa.  vii,  4;  Amos  iv,  11); 
in  Judg.  zv,  4  (ver.  5  '*flre-brand"X  a  Jamp  or  torA, 
as  elsewhere  rendered.  On  the  practice  m  branding 
slaves  (Rev.  xIU,  16),  see  Mask. 

Biandenbnrg,  Confesalon  of,  a  fonnnlary  or 
confession  of  faith,  drawn  op  in  the  dty  of  Branden- 
burg by  order  of  the  elector,  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
the  tenets  of  Luther  with  those  of  Calvin,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.    See  Acosbhro  Confbssiok. 

Brandenm,  a  term  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  signify  Uie  covering,  of  silk  or 
linen,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  or  their  relics 
were  wrapped.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  linen 
clotfaea  which  had  been  simply  laid  on  the  bodies. 
Before  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (A.D.  600)  It 
was  the  custom  to  give  away  no  part  of  the  relics 
of  the  saints,  but  simply  to  send  in  a  case  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  Brtmdea  or  Corporalt. — B^^,  a.  v. 
Reltque ;  Landon,  EccUs,  Diet,  ii,  3^*6. 

Brandt,  the  name  of  a  family  in  Holland  eminent 
for  learning  and  piety.  They  were  all  Arminians, 
and  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Arminian  and  Remonstrant  controversies. 

1.  Gerard,  professor  of  divinity,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  162is.  After  a  thorough  theological  educa- 
tion, he  became  pastor  of  the  Remonstrant  church  in 
NIenkoop;  in  1G60  he  removed  to  Hoom,  and  to  Am- 
sterdam 1667.  Here  he  continued  in  pastoral  and  lit- 
erary laliors  till  his  death,  Dec.  11,  1685.  His  great 
work  is  the  Hiri.  dtr  Reformatio  in  en  Ottlreiit  de  \ieder- 
landen  (Rott.  4  vols.  4to,  1671-1704),  of  which  the  last 
two  volumes  were  edited  by  J.  Brandt.  It  was  trans- 
luted  into  English  by  Chaml>erla}'ne,  Hittorg  of  Ihe  Rtf 
orma^m  in  the  Ij}W  Countries  (Ixtnd.  1720-23, 4  vols, 
ful.);  abridged  in  French^  (Anst.'^m^S^^d^^no). 
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He  published  alao  a  Ufe  of  BarMvtW,  a  Life  of  Dts 
RttgUr,  etc.  His  Rfformaiitm  is  a  magazine  of  farts ; 
and  tbe  candor  and  trutlifulnegs  of  the  book,  as  well 
as  its  valne,  are  now  generally  aciinowledKed. — Winer, 
Theol.  LitmOur,  i,  824 ;  Haes,  Ufe  ofBrmdl  (in  Dutch, 
1740^  4to) ;  Cattanburgh,  Bimolkeea  &moiutrmtiim. 

2.  Caspar,  son  of  Crmud,  was  bom  in  Rotterdam 
Jtine  25, 1658.  After  a  careful  training  under  his  fa- 
ther and  at  the  university,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Remonstrant  ehurcb  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  Oct 
5, 1G96.  He  wrote  IlUt.  Vi/ee  Jac.  ■4mtm«*(Amet.  1724, 
8vo),  enlarged  and  correetedbyHosh^  (Bninsw.  1726, 
8voX  translated  by  Guthrie,  Ufe  of  AmwiMM  (Lond. 
1854,  18mo) ;  HiM.  v.  K  Levnt  d.  Hvg.  Dr  Groat  (ffro- 
(ntf),  (Dort,  1782,  Sd  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo).— Winer,  Tluol. 
LU.  i,  765,  862. 

3.  JoHK,  youngest  son  of  Gerard,  was  bom  at  Nien- 
koop  1660,  and  was  successively  minister  at  Hoom, 
tbe  Hague,  and  Amsterdam,  and  died  17()8.  He  wrote 
Vita  8.  Pavii  (4to),  and  edited  the  Epittola  Prmtan- 
ttuM  Virontm  (Amst.  1684),  which  throws  great  light 
on  the  history  of  ArmtnianlsiD. 

4.  GvBABD,  BOD  of  Caspar,  minister  at  Anuterdam, 
edited  tbe  Vita  Armmu  writtea  by  his  father  and  pui>- 
Ilshed  in  2724. 

Brantly,  William  Theophilub,  D.D.,  a  distin- 
({aisbed  Baptist  minister,  was  Iwm  in  Chatham  Co., 
N.  C,  Jan.  28, 1787,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  South 
Carolina  College  in  1608.  After  some  time  spent  in 
teaching  at  Augnsta,  Ga.,  be  became  in  ISll  pastor 
of  die  Baptist  Church  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  In  1^<19  be 
retnmed  to  Aagosta,  and  established  a  Baptist  Cbnrcb 
thote.  In  18^  ba  was  called  to  th«  first  Baptist 
Chnrch  tn  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored  Ull  his  health 
compelled  him  to  remove  to  the  Sonth  in  1838,  when 
he  settled  as  pastor  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  also  accepting 
the  presidency  of  tbe  college  at  that  place.  In  1844 
he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  but  lingered  till  March 
28,  1845,  when  he  died,  after  having  been  removed  to 
AngnstA.  Mt>  Brantly  received  tbe  degree  of  D.D. 
from  "Bfom  Univerrity  in  188L  -  He  was  the  atthor 
of  a  volume  of  sermons  published  in  1887. — Sprague, 
AmaU,  vi,  497 ;  Funeral  Sermon  Dr.  Fuller,  Ckrit- 
Am  Awteto,  z,  69L 

Brau  occurs  In  Hie  Aoth.  Vms.  of  the  0.  T.  as  the 

rendering  of  ri1^3,  necho'^ttk  (i.  e.  the  sfttnmfr),  and 
other  kindred  forms,  bat  doubtless  inaccntately,  as 
brass  is  a  factitious  metal,  and  the  Hebrews  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  compound  of  copper  and  rinc 
known  by  that  name.  In  most  places  of  tbe  O.  T.  tbe 
correct  translation  wootd  be  copper,  altfaou^  it  may 
Bometimcs  possibly  mean  bronxf  ();<iXjc^  KiKpa^ivon), 
a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  as  in  tbe  Chaldee  form 
(iDna,  necAoai')  naed  by  DMiiel.  Indeed,  a  ahnple 
metal  was  obviously  Intended,  as  we  see  from  Deut. 
viii,  iEI,  "  out  of  whose  bUls  thou  mayst  dig  Imus 
and  Job  xxvili,  2,  "  Brass  is  molten  ont  of  tbe  stone  ;" 
and  Dent,  xxxiii,  36,  "Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and 
bnus,"  which  seems  to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should 
have  a  district  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case,  since  Eusebius  (viii,  16, 17)  speaks  of  the 
Christians  b^ng  condemned  to  woifc  In  them  (role 
mird  ^tvii  Ua\autriviK  xo^f^ov  ^roAXotc, 
Ligfatfool,  Cmt.  Choragr.  c.  99).  Some  such  alloy  a« 
bituize  is  prolnbly  also  the  metal  denoted  in  the  N.  T. 

xa>\x6i,  as  this  was  used  for  coin,  the  a»  of  tbe 
Romans.  The  *'  fine  brass"  of  fiev.  i,  16 ;  il,  18,  how- 
ever, is  xakKoKlfiavov,  tbe  cKiuknal'  (^^ISt^)  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  a  brilliant  compound,  proltably  of  gold  and 
silver,  like  the  famous  "  Corinthian  brass."  See  Am- 
ber. 

'  Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the 
invention  of  woridng  It  Is  attributed  xo  Tubal-Cain 
(Gen.  iv,  24|  comp.  WilMnson,  A*c.  Sggpt.  UI,  24S; 
conip,  "Pitas  leris  tint  quam  ftril  cognitns  nsns," 


Lucr.  V.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (yaXxo;,  tnm 
XoAaw)  made  its  application  almost  universal  amoa| 
tbe  andenls  (see  Smith,  DieL  ofCioMt.  ^at.  a.  v.  jEi> 
See  Copper. 

Tbe  same  word  is  used  for  money  in  bodi  Testa- 
ments (Ezek.  xvi,  86 ;  Matt  z,  9,  etc.).    See  Cod. 

Brtu»  (to  retain  the  wotd)  is  in  Scripture  the  sym> 
bol  of  insensibility,  baseness,  and  in^nmption  or  ob- 
stinacy in  sin  (Isa.  xlviii,  4  j  Jer.  vi,  28;  Ezek.  ixii, 
V^.  It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.  g.  Lev.  xxri, 
9,  "  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  eaitk 
as  brass,"  i.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  ezpressioB  is  re- 
versed in  Dent  xxvlli,  28  (oomp.  Cideiidge'e  "AH  hi 
a  liot  and  tapper  sky,"  etc.,  Aik.  Mar.).  "Is  my 
flesh  of  brass,"  i.  e.  Invulnerable,  Job  vi,  12.  Brass 
is  also  a  symbol  of  strength  (Psa.  cvii,  16;  Isa.  xlrifi, 
4  i  Mic.  iv,  18 ;  Zech.  vi,  1,  etc.).  So  in  Jer.  i,  18. 
and  XV,  20,  brazen  walls  signify  a  strong  and  lasting 
adversary  or  opponent  The  description  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  as  a  Hi^fiim  efhraa*  (Dan.  B,  89)  w31 
be  better  understood  when  we  recollect  dist  tbe  armt 
of  andent  times  were  mostly  ofbronze;  hence  the  fie* 
ure  forcibly  indicates  the  warlike  character  of  tbit 
kingdom.  Hence  tbe  "  tirazen  thighs"  of  the  mystic 
image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  were  a  fit  symM 
of  the  "brazen-coated  Greeks"  ('Axctw  xtt\Ko-)^Twinfy 
as  Homer  usually  styles  them).  Tbe  woflaiM  ^ 
brau,  in  Zech.  vi,  1,  are  understood  by  Titringa  to  de- 
note those  firm  and  immutable  decrees  by  which  God 
governs  tbe  world,  and  it  is  difficult  to  affix  any  otber 
meaning  to  the  phrase  (comp.  Psa.  xxzvi,8). — Kit- 
to,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  v.    See  Mrtal  ;  Brazbv. 

Brattle,  William,  a  Congregational  minister, 
bom  in  Boston  1662.  After  bis  graduaticoi  at  Har- 
vard, 1680,  he  remained  as  tutor  and  fellow  a  nomlwr 
of  years.  He  was  installed  pastor  in  C-ambridge,  Kit. 
25,  1696,  in  which  plara  he  nimuned  until  his  death. 
Feb.  15, 1717.  He  published  a  Comptndivm  U^rati- 
aiiidttmprinegHaD.JtenaHCartesiipUnim^.  tfforma- 
turn  et  eatec^ulkiprepodttm,  which  waa  need  as  a  text- 
book in  Hamrd.— Spn^oe,  Atmak,  I,  286. 

BrannlilB,  Johb,  D  D.,  professor  of  theology  s&d 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Gronlngen,  was  bora  at 
Kaiserslautem  1628,  died  at  Groningen  1709.  Bt^ 
works  discover  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowlrdgr 
of  Jewish  rites  and  costmns,  and  great  rabbinical 
learning.  In  theology  he  followed  Cocceius.  Hiv 
works  are,  1.  SAeta  Snem  (Amst  1700,  4to).  Tber 
embrace  various  things  relating  to  the  Eiustle?;  the 
7th  seal ;  holiness  of  the  higb-priest ;  weeping  for  Tlu- 
mnz,  Ezek.  viU ;  various  dissertations.  2.  De  Vettihi 
Sacerdotmm  Bebraorwm  (Lug.  Bat  1680,  4t«).  Thi^ 
work,  on  the  clothing  of  tbe  Jewish  priests,  is  a  kind 
of  commentary  on  Exod.  xxviii,  xxix.  3.  OaasMlb- 
rius  m  Epitliam,  ad  HtAraot  (I70&,  4to).  Caipsot- 
calls  this  one  (tf  tbe  best  commeutaries  <m  tlte  Hrimwi. 
It  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  etemal  gntentioa  itf 
tbe  Son  of  God^Honis  BOtiagngil^,  pt  3,  ch.  v. 

Braveiy,  a  term  nmd  in  tbe  Antb.  Vera,  only  in 
its  early  aeuse  eSfiurg  for  the  Heb.  T^KB^,  ^'ntk, 
female  ornament,  Isa.  ill,  18.  So  In  the  ApodTpht 
(JufUUi  X,  4)  "  decked  herself  finwr^"  stands  for 
as  a  rendering  of  IxaiXuiriaaro,  presented  a  fine  ap- 
peaiance. 

Bray,  algnlfyfaig  in  Old  Eoglisli  to  pomi,  etui-' 
in  the  Auth.  Vers,  at  Prov.  xxvii,  22,  for  ^rs,  fci- 
(AosA',  to  beat  to  pieces  in  a  mortar  (q.  v.).  Thi»  pun- 
ishment is  still  in  use  unong  Orient  nation!.  Rob- 
erts observes,  "  Cruel  as  it  is,  this  is  a  punishment  of 
tbe  state ;  the  poor  victim  is  thnut  into  tbe  moitsr. 
and  beaten  with  the  pestle.  Tbe  late  King  of  Kanihr 
compelled  one  of  the  wives  of  bis  rebeUioos  diiefs  tbi" 
to  beat  her  own  infant  to  death.  Henoe  tin  mjinf. 
'ThoufA  von  heat  that  loosti~>Miun  JnT»>monar,  sbe 
wiU  not  leave  bfi^Sii^^  VawU^^ihi-tboBgh  wx 
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cbaetise  ber  ever  so  much,  she  will  never  fanprove." 

See  PotllSHMBNT. 

As  the  appropriate  word  for  the  voice  of  the  au, 
"  bray"  repiesenta,  is  Job  vi,  6  (figaratively  in  xxx, 
7),  pro,  nakak'.    See  Ass. 

BrayiTHOUAS,  D.D.,  waa  bom  in  Shropshire  1656, 
nnd  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1600  he  was  appoiot- 
ed  to  the  livings  of  Over-Whitacre  and  Sheldon.  Here 
be  composed  bia  Cat«Aeticai  LecturUy  a  work  wliich 
80  pleased  Bishop  Compton  that  he  selected  the  writer 
to  act  as  his  commtssai7  to  settle  the  Church  affidrs  of 
Marj'land.  He  arrived  in  America  March  12th,  1700, 
and  for  two  years  devoted  hiiOBelf  to  the  labors  asragn* 
ed  to  him,  in  the  face  of  the  most  haraesing  opposition. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  t>ecame  incumbent  of  St. 
Botolpb's,  Aldgate,  and  died  Feb.  15th,  1730,  aged  sev- 
enty-three. In  1707  be  published  BibHotkaa  Paro- 
dutUis  (1  vol.  Svo),  and  in  1712  one  vol.  of  his  Martyr- 
o'ogs,  Pop<d  Unsrptttim  (ft)I.),  dedgning  to  follow  it 
up  by  another,  which  he  left  unfinished.  In  1726  ap- 
peared his  Diredorium  Madomrvtm  and  hia  Primor- 
dia  Bihiiothecaria.  One  of  hia  chief  objects  in  Mary- 
land had  been  to  establish  parochial  libraries  in  each 
parish  for  the  use  of  the  clcTfryman,  a  plan  which  was 
afterward  extended  to  England  and  Wales;  and  a  so- 
cle^ still  exists  nnder  the  title  of  the  **  Aasodates  of 
Dr.Bray."  The  Report  oftheBtay  Associates  for  1847 
contaiDB  a  memob  of  Dr.  Bray. — Nob  Gm.  Biog.  Diet. 
v,S6;  Sprague,  AMI.T,  17 ;  Landon, .£![«(. i>iiA II, 887. 

Brazen  Sea  (m^nsn  B^,jR»iAan>«ieeio'sAeA,»ea 
o/'copper,  SKingsauEV,  18;  1  Chion.  xviii,  8 ;  alsoD^ 
pX^Q,  mo&m  teoy  1  Kings  ^  28;  or  rimfdy  D^n,  tie 
tea,  1  Kings  vU,  24,  S9;  2  Kings  xvi,  17;  2  Chron. 

iv,  3  sqO.the  great  round  laver,  cast  of  metal  ("brass" 
[q.  r.J),  placed  in  the  priests'  court  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  vii,  28-26 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  2-5 ;  see  Jose- 
phns,  Ant,  viii,  3,  6 ;  compare  a  similar  basin  of  stone 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  MQller,  Anha<i. 
p.  292).  See  generally  Belaud,  AtUiq.  8iier.  i,  6,  7 
sq. ;  Schacht,  ad  Ikett,  p.  415  sq. ;  Keil,  Tempd  SoL 
p.  118  sq. ;  especially  Thenins,  AUhebr.  L&agm  u.  HohU 
naaae,  p.  19  sq.,  61  sq. ;  also  his  Kommmt.  in  Kdn.  ad 
tin.  It  was  5  cnbits  high,  and  bad  at  the  brim  a  cir- 
cumference of  30  cubits,  or  a  diameter  of  10  cubits.  The 
rim  was  finished  off  with  the  cups  of  flowers  (I'li^)] 
and  below  these  ran  n  dunble  row  of  gourd-shaped 
bosses  ("knobs"  [q.  v.]).  The  edge  was  a  hand- 
breadth  In  tbidcness,  and  th«  vessel  was  capable  of 
containing  300O  (according  to  Chron.  8000)  baJu  (q. 

v.  ).  This  immense  basin  rested  upon  twelve  bullocks, 
also  cast  of  "  brass,"  their  hinder  parts  being  turned 
inward  in  a  radiate  form.  It  was  designed  for  ablu- 
tion of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  iv,  S),  L  e,  their  hands 
and*feet  (Exod.  xxx,  18  sq.).  At  the  deetmctinn  of 
the  Temjde  it  was  Inoken  into  ]Heoea  by  the  Ch&ldn- 
ans,  and  so  taken  In  fragments  to  Babylon  (2  Kings 
XXV,  18 ;  Jer.  Iti,  17).  A  few  points  deserve  especial 
flonsideration. 

1.  The  diameter  l>eing  given  as  10  cubits,  in  math- 
ematical strictness  the  periphery  would  iiave  been 
81j  cubits;  or  the  circumference.  If  of  exactly  30  cn- 
Mta,  wonld  yield  a  diameter  of  cubits.  Yet  we 
have  no  occasion,  in  mrder  to  confute  Infidel  objections 
(^noao,  TnustaL  tteot,  petit,  c.  3;  p.  181,  ed.  Jen.),  to 
resort  to  any  aitifleial  bypothesia,  e.  g.  dtbo-  that  the 
barin  was  hexagonal  (Reyher,  Afatkem  Mos.  p.  715 ; 
Deyling,  Obtenx^  i,  125),  or  that  the  diameter  was 
measured  qnite  over  the  rim,  and  the  circumference 
juat  IkIow  its  fiange  or  lip  (Schmidt,  Bibt'iAerMalkem. 
p.  160).  See,  however,  Ntcolai,  Ditg.  de  t^mmeiria 
Man$  anei  (Viteb.  1717).  The  breadth  across  was 
doubtless  10  cabits,  and  the  porimeter  is  given  merely 
in  round  numbers,  as  snffidsntly  exact. 

2.  The  Gspadfy  of  the  basin,  as  given  In  1  Kings  vii, 
26  (comp.  also  Joeepb.  L  c),  is  certainly  more  reliable 


than  that  in  2  Chron.  iv,  6,  and  the  number  In  Uie  lat- 
ter passage  may  be  only  a  corruption  (see  Movers,  Ueb. 
d.  Cknmk.  p.  68).  Tbe  older  archreologers  understand 
that  the  8000  baths  designate  the  RMmmwn  contents, 
butthat  there  were  usually  only  2000  baths  actually  In 
it,  lest  otherwise  the  priests  should  be  in  danger  (so 
Deyling;,  ui  sv}},')ot  drinking  from  it  I  For  other,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  strange  views,  see  Thenius  (ul  tup. 
p.  19  sq.).— Winer,  ii,  68. 

8.  The  figure  of  tbe  vessel  is  not  given  in  detail  in 
the  aacied  document^  and  Kell  (In  loc.)  has  pronounced 
the  older  Inveetlgationa  on  this  point  in  vain.  As  the 
text  gives  but  a  simple  diameter,  most  writers  have 
thought  only  of  a  cylindrical  form ;  but  this  would  fao 
unusual  for  such  a  vessel,  and  Josephus  appears  to  rep- 
resent it  as  having  a  hemispherical  or  bowl-like  shape, 
which  certainly  would  he  far  more  elegant.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  can  ooly  ha  determined  with  certain- 
ty by  means  of  a  calculation  upon  tbe  elements  of  the 
height  (5  cubits)  and  the  capacity  (2000  baths).  Tbe 
depth  confirms  the  supposition  that  it  was  semi-sphe- 
roidal in  shape,  for  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  radius, 
being  one  half  tbe  diameter,  computing  the  admeas- 
urements internally.  If  now,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  authenticated  estimates,  we  reckon  tbe  ancient  cu- 
bit at  20.625  inches,  and  the  Hebrew  bath  as  equivalent 
to  8.876  galloos  (wine  measure,  tbe  gallon  ==281  outnc 
inches),  tbe  biann  sea,  if  perftetly  bemlsiAerical,  with 
a  radios  of  b  cubits,  would  contain  2,296,089  cubic  Inch- 
es, or  99M  gallons,  or  1120  baths ;  If  a  cylinder,  with  cor- 
responding dimensions,  its  capacity  would  be  one  half 
more,  i.  e.  1680  baths.  This  proves,  first,  that  the  read- 
iug  2000  ia  tbe  true  one,  being  safflcientiy  correct  for  a 
round  nnniber,  as  it  evidently  is ;  and,  secondly,  that 
tbe  vessel  was  nearer  a  cylindrical  than  a  send-globu- 
lar  form,  rendering  indeed  a  conriderable  swell  toward 
the  bottom  requisite,  in  order  to  make  up  its  utmost 
capacity  to  a  close  approximation  to  the  leaser  figure 
given  in  tbe  text.  For  other  calculotlona,  see  Bfckh, 
Metrol.  Unterstidt.  p.  261  sq. 


Coq}ecitnnl  Profile  of  the  Brasen  Sea. 


4.  How  tbe  priests  used  this  huge  bowl  for  washing 
in,  the  Bible  does  not  inform  us.  It  was  probably  fur- 
nished with  fhuceta,  by  means  fif  which  the  water  was 

drawn  out  as  occadon  required.  This  latter  contri- 
vance is  supplied  in  roost  representations  of  the  brazen 
sea ;  it  rests,  however,  upon  no  better  authority  than 
mere  conjecture.    See  Sea,  Molten. 

Brazen  Serpent  (n^jnp  lans,  n^hath^  necho'- 

fketh,  terpent  of  copper,  S^tc  xoX(coi>c).  On  the  way 
from  Mount  Hor  to  the  Eianitic  GvM,  the  Israelites 
were  bitten  by  venomous  serpents  (B^B^^,  MrapiUm'), 
and  many  of  them  died.  See  Serpbht.  Moses  there- 
fore, at  the  Divine  command,  erected  (hung  on  a  pole) 
the  metallic  ("brazen,"  Le.  copper-cast)  figure  of  one 
(such)  serpent,  and  every  one  tlutt  bad  been  bitten  who 
looked  toward  it  was  cured  (Num.  xxl,  6  sq. ;  comp. 
Wisd.  xvi,  6  sq. ;  John  iu,  14).  This  "  brazen  ser- 
pent" was  still  (under  the  name  ^I^SH,  A(M-JVe> 
cAiubmOi  In  of  Hezekiah,  an  ol^ectof  idolo- 

trons  reverence  among  the  lsraelit^~1[2-£iiisstpcill, 
4).   Thb  mlracnlous  ielifif^4fi(<&|^>eM4y§^w8 
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(cffinp.  Wiad.  xvi,  7)  ma  the  reeolt  «f  a  lively  bitb  iu 
Jehoval)  on  the  put  of  the  betulden  (see  Onkeloa,  the 
Targnms,  Jerome,  and  the  imblniu,  in  the  yoovger 
BuxtorTa  Hirt,  ttrpmlit  <rr>.  t,  6,  In  his  Extiritt.  p. 
458  Bq.)>  while  otfaen  of  them  regard  this  serpent-ftarn 
as  a  latismon  which  Moeee  was  enabled  to  prepare,  from 
Uk  knowledge  of  astrology  (ace  Rabbi  Sam.  Zirsa  in 
Deylintc's  ObaervatL  U,  p.  210),  From  the  notice  in 
the  Goiipel  (John  ill,  14),  mott  Cbrittian  Interpretera 
have  rlgfady  InArred  that  the  "  brazen  aerpent"  was 
intended  bs  a  type  of  Chrirt  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  (ice  Menken,  L'eb.  die  rVriM  SrUam/e,  Brem. 
1812;  Kerns,  in  Bengel's  ^rcA.'r.  t,  77  sq.,  360  sq., 
r>98  sq.).  For  various  futile  attompta  to  explain  this 
miracle  on  natural  principles,  see  Bauer,  Uebr.  Gtach. 
ii,  3'20;  also  Atufukrl  ErkUr.  der  Wtmder  det  A.  T. 
i,  228 ;  Panltw,  Comouitt.  IV,  i,  198  s^. ;  Hoffmann, 
in  Scherer'a  SdtnJt/omA.  i,  676  aq.    Sm  Moses. 

nvallela  more  or  leas  compiote  hav«  been  traced 
between  the  brazen  serpent  and  similar  ideaa  among 
other  nations,  which,  although  not  strictly  Ulnstrative 
of  the  Biblical  narrative,  are  yet  interesting,  aa  ahow' 
ing  that  the  fact  was  not  at  variance  with  tho  notions 
of  antiquity.  From  2  Kings  xviii,  4,  it  would  aeem 
to  have  been  eventually  loolced  upon  by  the  degenerate 
■lews  theraselvea  aa  a  aymbol  of  carative  power  (comp. 
Ewald,  /sr.  CeadL  U,  177);  as  among  the  ancients  the 
ftgnre  of  a  aetpent  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  East  as  a  type  of  Esculapioa,  i.  e.  health  (Macrob. 
Jiat.  i,  20 ;  see  Junker,  in  Meiisel's  Mmmm,  ii,  127 
;  MoUer,  Ardtaol.  p.  597).  In  the  Egyptian  the- 
ology' the  (innocuous)  serpent  was  earty  an  emblem 
of  sanatory  virtue;  such  were  worshipped  In  the  Tbo- 
luid  (Hetiod.  11, 74),  and  diey  appear  on  the  monument- 
id  dolineatknu  In  various  connecthma,  sometimes  with 
tile  beneficent  Isis,  sometimes  injnafied  upon  the  flg- 
ure  of  Serapis  [?  aa  a  benign  deity}  (Crenzer,  SifrnM. 
1,  504  sq. ;  ii,  893).  So  Philo  Interprets  the  serpent 
iif  the  wilderness  (autfpoavvtj  (lX(£iVaKOf).  See  far- 
ther Fnnk,  De  Nedauitate  tt  ^Staiiapu  mpente  (Berol. 
:8'26) ;  Wochter,  Natva  tt  Seriptwra  coaoordia  (Leipe. 
i7;)2),  p.  116  ;  A'ova  OUiotk,  I^Aee.  iU,  1  sq. ;  Heng- 
stenbei^  Beitr.  i,  164. — Winer.    See  NsHtf^HTAN. 

BiaxU,  an  empire  of  South  America.  See  Amer- 
ica. 

I.  Chn^  £«toy.— Id  1500  Brosll  was  tslien  pos- 
sesaion  of  hy  a  Portngnese  admiral,  who  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  some  Franciscan  monks,  most  of  whom  were, 
however,  killed  by  the  Indian  tribes.  In  1549  the  first 
JeRuite  come  to  Bra2i),  who  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  large  number  of  missions.  The  most  celeltrated 
among  them  were  Anchieta  (q.  v.)  and  Vieyra  (q.  v.). 
The  Inqidsition  never  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Brazil. 
In  the  ei^leenth  century  French  philosophy  found 
many  adherento,  and  even  among  the  clergy  a  party 
was  fimned,  led  by  Father  Pelso,  which  demanded  the 
aboliUon  of  celibacy  and  other  radical  reforms.  The 
i^remment  nominated  a  member  of  this  party,  Dr. 
Monra,  for  the  bishopric  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  the 
pope  refhaed  to  confirm  tlie  appointment,  and,  as  In 
this  question  Rome  waa  eostalned  by  the  Brsidllan 
Chomhen,  the  government  had  to  yield.  Of  late 
years  the  Roman  party  has  gdned  In  strength,  and 
several  Roman  Catholic  (nltronumtone)  newspapers 
have  been  printed.  Still  a  majority  of  the  Brazilian 
papers  ore  liberal,  and  oppoae  all  extreme  oltramcMt- 
tane  views. 

The  first  Protestants  settied  in  Brazil  in  the  16th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  while  a  part  of 
the  country  was  under  the  rule  of  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  but  after  the  re-estahlishn-ent  of  the  Portaguece 
dominioa  (1664)  Protestontjsm  waa  entirely  extermi- 
nated. From  that  time  until  1808  Protestants  were 
fiirbidden  to  settle  in  Brazil.  They  then  received  the 
lilwrty  to  build  cburches,  but  only  on  condition  of 
making  no  proselytes.    Greater  rights  were  conceded 


to  the  German  and  Swiss  eraignnta,  who  w«re  fnrited  . 
and  encouraged  1^  the  goveninient  to  aettle  in  the  ag- 
ricultnnl  districts.  The  government  promised  to  ptv 
to  the  Protestant  clergymen  and  teachers  a  salary,  otid 
to  establish  a  Supreme  Protestant  Conaistoiy  at  Bio. 
The  number  of  the  Protestant  immigrants  is  aliesdv 
considerable — the  whole  immifindon  amonnted  in  If^ 
to  about  80,000  souls  in  44  colonies— and  fonns,  next 
to  the  British  and  Dateh  poeseedoos  In  GdIom,  tbr 
largest  nudoos  of  a  native  PratoataDt  population  in 
South  America.  | 

II.  HccUaiatlmd  SlaHttie$.~'nie  am  of  BraxH  b 
about  4,000,000  square  miles;  Its  popnbtion  in  IKW 
amounted  to  7,677,800,  of  which  only  23  per  cent  ore  of 
European  descent.  The  entire  native  population,  ex- 
cept the  free  Indians  (about  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation), belong  to  tix  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  one  archbishop,  viz.  of  Bahia,  and  11  bishops,  viz. 
of  Gears,  Cuyaba,  DUmantiiio,  Goyas,  Haranluo,  Mi- 
naa,  Para,  Pemambnco,  S.  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro^  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  Church  has  no  property  «t 
her  own,  but  bishops  and  priests  are  paid  by  the  Etat<. 
The  number  of  priests  is  very  amall,  and  all  the  U&li- 
ops  complain  of  the  difflcol^  of  finding  a  suSdent 
number  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The  num- 
ber of  convents  la  limited.  There  are  eleven  theolog- 
ical seminaries,  and  the  erection  of  two  theological  fac- 
ulties has  been  resolved  upon.  The  ecclesia.'<tical  jo- 
risdiction  of  the  bishops,  which  was  formerly  very  ex- 
tensive, is  now  (since  1834)  very  limited. 

The  English  conxregation  of  Rio  dates  with  the  cen- 
tury, and  numbers  4000  to  5000.  There  are  English 
congregations  at  Bahia  and  Pemambuoo.  The  German 
Protestanta  hi  Bio  in  1863  had  a  school,  and  numbered  i 
about  2600  members.  The  largest  Pntestant  congre-  ! 
gation  ig  in  San  Leopoldo,  which  has  12,000  (German) 
inhabitanta,  and  three  Protestant  ministers.  The  O.  S. 
Presb.  Church  occupied  Rio  aa  a  ttation  in  1860,  and 
had,  in  1666,  stations  at  San  Paulo  and  Rio  Clara.  In 
Dec.,  1665,  the  members  of  the  misston  formed  the 
"  Presbytwy  of  Rio  de  Jandro,"  which  In  SepL,  1968. 
was  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Baltimore.  Alto- 
gether, in  1863,  Broi^l  had  24  Protestant  rlergynMi 
(3  En^ish,  6  American,  and  12  German)  in  26  con  irri- 
gations (3  En^lifh,  6  American,  and  17  German).  Ser 
Kidder  and  Fletcher,  ffratU  and  t&e  BnaUiamt  (PhD. 
1867, 8vo);  Schem,  Ecel.  reor-Aooi,  1859,  p.  179:  29f* 
A  Rfi.  Rfp.  of  Bonrd  of  For.  Mist,  of  (O.  S.)  Prrtb.  f». 
(N.Y.1866);  Ama:  Afomal  Cyciapatdia,  imi,  p.  ifQ. 

Bread  (pnh,  fc'cAm;  dproc),  *  word  of  far  uum 
extensive  meaning  among  the  Hebrews  than  at  pres- 
ent with  us.  There  are  passages  in  which  it  appean 
to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  victuals  (Lukexi,^;  hot 
it  more  generally  denotes  all  kinds  of  baked  and  poatiy 
articles  of  food.  It  is  also  used,  however,  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  bread  made  fi«ro  wheat  or  bariey,  Ibr 
rye  is  little  cnltivatvd  in  the  East.  The  prepantisa 
of  bread  as  an  article  of  food  dates  ttom  a  very  earir 
period :  it  must  not,  however,  be  interred  ^m  the  use 
of  the  word  lechem  in  Gen.  iii,  19  (*'  l»«id,"  A.  T.) 
that  it  waa  known  at  the  time  of  the  fiill,  the  wnnl 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  <itfood:  the  eorikrt 
undoubted  insCanoe  of  its  use  Is  found  in  Gen.  xvHI,  6, 

1.  JfoteTM/f.— The  com  or  grain  Ju'hrr,  13-I. 

dagem'^  empli^ed  was  of  various  sorts :  the  best  bread 
was  made  of  wheat,  which,  after  being  ground,  pro- 
duced the  "flour"  or  "meal"  (rro^,  k/wuukt  aHt- 
Jndg.vi,19;lSwn.I,24;  1  Kings  iv,  2S;  xvii. 
12, 14),  and  when  sifted  the  "fine  flour"  (P^O,  m'ltA. 
more  fully  B^'BH  rtb,  Exod.  xxlx,  S;  or  pib  TOg. 
Gen.  xviii,  6;  affiifaXn^  usually  employed  ui  fl» 
sacred  offerings  (Exod.  xxix,  40 ;  Lev,  ii,  1 ;  Eaek. 
xlvi,  14),  and  m  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (I  Kings  >T, 
22;  2  Kings  vii,  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  13, 19;  Rev.  xviii.  18\ 
"  Barley"  was  ueijdytittly;  hy«thf\?ety  j»pt  (John  vL 
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9, 18),  or  fai  tbnes  of  Bcardty  (Rntb  jU,  16,  compiled 
with  i,  1  i  2  Kinifi  iv,  88, 42 ;  Rav.  -ri,  6 ;  Joseph.  War, 
10, 2):  M  It  wu  the  food  of  hones  (1  Kings  iv,  28), 
it  WIS  couiderod  a  symbol  of  what  was  mean  end  In- 
■ignificaDt  (Jndg.  vii,  18;  comp.  Joseph.  A^.  v,  6,  4, 
fu^ov  KpiSivnVf  ^  timXtlac  ivOpirotc  a^fnorov ; 
Uv.  zxni,  1^,  aa  vdl  as  irbat  vas  of  a  mere  ani- 
mal ehaiacter,  and  hence  ordered  tea  the  offering  of 
jeako^  (Nam.  v,  10;  comp.  Hoa.  Hi,  S;  FbOo,  U, 
807%  "Spelt"  (nip&»,  iww'mdA;  ilXupa,  ?^a;  A. 
V.  r^ftxia,  tp^  was  also  nsed  both  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix,82)  and  Palestine  xxviii,  25;  Ezek.  iv,  9;  1 
Kings  xix,  6;  Sept  lyKpv^iat  ^vpirtjg):  Herodotns 
indeed  states  ^i.  86)  that  in  tha  former  country  bread 
was  made  exdoatvely  of  clt/ra,  which,  as  in  the  Sept, 
he  identiBes  with  xea;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as 
wheat  was  also  iued(£xod.ix,  82;  comp.  WUkinson, 
Aac.  Eg.  11^  897).  Oeca^onally  the  gr^  above  men- 
tioiud  were  ndxed,  and  other  Ingredienta,  snch  as 
beans,  loitUa,  and  millet,  were  added  (Ezek.  iv,  9 ; 
corap.  2  Sam.  xvil,  28);  the  bread  so  prodaced  is  call- 
ed "barl^  cakes"  ^»k.  Iv,  12;  A.  T.  "aa  barley 
cakes"),  inasmacfa  as  barley  was  die  main  ingredient 
The  amount  of  meal  required  tat  a  single  baUng  was 
an  ephah  or  three  measniea  (Gen.  xviil,  6;  Jndg.  rl, 
19;  lSam.i,24;  Matt,  xui,  88),  which  q^ean  to  have 
been  sailed  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  oven.  Grain  la 
gnund  daily  in  the  East   See  Hill. 

8,  Pnparatiim. — After  the  wheaten  floor  is  taken 
from  the  band-mill,  it  is  made  into  a  dough  or  paste  in 
B  small  wooden  tron^    See  KsbadinG'^tbodoh. 
The  procesB  of  maldng  bread  was  aaftdlows:  the  floor 
ms  first  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Bnrck- 
hardt*i/n)(esoiiae£ail(MMu,i,fi8);  Uwasthen knead- 
ed (1^)  irith  the  handa  (In  Egypt  wHh  tlie  feet  also ; 
Herod.  B,  86;  'WUUnaon,  II,  888)  In  a  email  wooden 
bowl  or  "  kneading-tnngh"  (TT^o,  mUtuTrtik,  a 
term  iriiich  nuy,  however,  ratbiBr  refer  to  the  leathern 
beg  in  wtuch  the  Bedonins  carry  their  provisions,  and 
whidi  servec  both  as  a  wallet  and  a  table ;  Kiebohr'e 
Fosc^e,  i,  171 ;  Harraer,  iv,  866  sq. ;  the  Sept  inclines 
to  tMs  view,  giving  iyKara^iif^Ta  [A.  V.  "  store"] 
in  Dent  xxviii,  &,  17;  the  exives^  in  Exod.  xil, 
U,  however,  "  bound  up  in  tb«3r  cbthea,"  fvnfu  the 
idea  of  a  wooden  bowl),  nntU  It  became  don{^ 
tosaf ;  miIc,Ezod.3CiI,Si,89;  2Sam.xm,8;  Jer. 
vU,  18;  Hoe.TU,4;  the  term  "doagh"  Is  fanproperiy 
given  In  the  A.  T.  for  nio^ns,  jra^  In  Nnm.xv,20^ 
21;yeh.x,87;Esek.xIiv,S0).   When  the  kneading 
was  completed,  leaven  C^ls,  t6/;  Z^fuj)  was  gener- 
ally added ;  but  when  the  time  for  preparation  was 
short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cakes,  hastily 
baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prevalent  custom 
among  tbe  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii,  6 ;  xix,  8 ;  Exod.  xii, 
39;  Jndg.  vi,  19;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24).    See  Lbavkn. 
Snch  cakes  were  termed  niSS,  nuUtttoth'  (Sept  ^vfui), 
a  word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  snpposed  to  convey 
the  ideas  vtliimtm  (FOrst,  Lex.  s.  v.),  sweeteew  (Gesen. 
TTteaaur.  p.  816),  or  pttrity  (Knobel,  Comm.  tn  Exod.  < 
xii,  20),  while  leavened  bread  was  called  y^f},  ehamti/ 
(lit  tkarpmed  or  tomtd;  Exod.  xii,  89 ;  Hos.  vii,  4). 
Unleavened  cakes  were  ordered  to  be  eaten  at  the 
PasMver  to  eommemmte  the  baatlneaa    tbe  depart- 
nre  (ZmA.  xii,  IB;  zHl,  8^  7;  Dent  xvi,  8),  as  well 
as  on  other  sacred  occadons  (Lev.  il,  11;  vi,16;  Nnm. 
vi,  16).    The  leavened  mass  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time  (Matt  xiii,  38 ;  Luke  xlii,  21),  sometimes 
for  a  whole  night  ("their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night," 
Hos.  vii,  6),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to 
forward  the  fermentation  ("he  ceaseth  from  tSrnng" 
[n-^SO ;  A.  V.  *'  raising"]  the  fire  "  nnta  It  be  leaven- 
ed," Hoe.  vii,  4).    The  dough  was  then  divided  Into 
roond  cakea  (pt^  ^iHl^S,  lit  drda  ofbnad;  £pnt ; 
A.  Y.  *«knTes;"  Xsod.'zxlx,  38;  Jndg.  viii,  6;  1 
Kkk 


Sam.  X,  8;  Prov.  vi,  26;  in  Jddg.  vu,  18,  h^h^,  rvB; 
fiayic).  not  unlike  flat  stones  in  shape  and  appearance 
(Matt \ii,  9;  comp.  iv,  8),  about  a  span  in  diameter 
and  a  finger's  breadth  in  thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Mod- 
em Egspliam,  i,  164) :  throe  of  these  were  required  for 
the  meal  of  a  single  person  (Lnke  xi,  6),  and  conse- 
quently one  was  barely  anflicient  to  sustain  life  (X  Sam. 
ii,86,A.V, "morsel;"  Jer.xatxvii,21,A.V."piece"), 
whence  tbe  expnsalon  yrh  Olf),  "bread  of  aflUc- 
ticn"  Q.  Kings  xzli,  27;  Isa.  xxx,  20),  reforrbg  not 
to  the  qoaUty  (poMplebeio,  Grotins>,  bnt  to  the  quan* 
tity  i  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1).  The 
cakes  were  sometimes  jmat^tml,  and  hence  called  f^f^, 
c*aftl*'(jco\Xwpic;  Exod.xxix,2,28;  Lev.u,4;  viii, 
26;  x»v,5;  Num.xv,20;  2  Sam.  vi,  19),  and  mixed 
wiA  oiL    Similar  cakes,  sprinkled  with  seeds,  were 
made  in  Egypt  (WilUnson,  ii,  886).    Sometimes  they 
were  rolled  out  into  wafers  (p'^p^,  raUk' ;  Xoyowvi 
Exod.  xxix,  2,  28;  Uv.  ii,  4;  Num.  vi,  15-19X  and 
merely  coated  with  on.   Oil  was  occadonally  added  to 
the  ordinary  cake  (1  Kings  xvii,  12).    A  more  delicate 
kind  of  cake  is  described  in  2  Sam.  ^  6,  8, 10;  the 
dough  (A.  V.  "flour")  is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and 
probably  fMed  In  fet,  as  seems  to  be  .implied  in  the 
muoe  nia''3^,  ieWMk'.  q.  d.  ^ougk^  (from  asV,  to 
be  fat,  kindred  with  M*,  *eart(  compare  cor  oxpren- 
sionAftiT^fbod;  SeptiwXXwpWiCi  Vnlg.*cir«6oic»ifaX 
(See  bebw.) 
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LoKTSs  of  Bread  foond  at  FompeO. 

8.  Baimg. — ^The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  tite  oven ; 
having  been  flrst,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt, 
gatiioed  Into  "white  baskets"  (Oen.xl,  16), '^'?n  i^Q, 
atMeg'  dtori^,  a  donbtftil  expnsdon,  referred  by  soma 
to  the  wfaiteneas  of  Oie  bread  (Sept  cava  xoviptrity; 
Aquil.  atf^pw  yiptmC  i  Vulg.  ca«i«*ra  /orww),  by 
otbersi  as  In  tin  A.  T.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  Itaskets, 
and  again,  by  connecting  the  word  "^"Ti  with  the  idea 
of  a  hole,  to  an  open-work  basket  (marjpa,  A.  V.),  or, 
lastly,  to  bread  baked  in  a  hole.  The  baskets  were 
placed  on  a  tray  and  carried  on  the  baker's  head  (Gen. 
xl,  16;  Herod,  ii,  86;  Wilkinson,  ii,  886).  See  Bas- 
ket. 

The  baking  was  done  in  primitive  times  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  (Qen.  xvui,  6)  or  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters (2  Sam.  xiii,  8) ;  f^le  servants  were,  however, 
employed  in  large  households  ^  Sam.  viii,  18) :  it  ap- 
pears always  to  have  been  the  proper  buBinese  of 
women  in  a  femily  (Jw.  vii,  18 ;  xliv,  19 ;  Matt  xiii, 
88;  comp.  Plin.  xviii,  11,  28).  Baking,  as  a  profes- 
sion, was  carried  on  by  men  (Hoe.  vii,  4,  6).  In  Je- 
msalem  tbe  bakers  congregated  in  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  as  we  may  toflsr  from  the  name  "bakers'  street 
(Jer.  xxxvU,  21),  and  "tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  U!, 
11 ;  xii,  88) ;  A.  v.  "  ftimaces."  In  the  time  of  the 
Herods,  bakers  were  scattered  thronghout  the  towns 
of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv,  9,  2).  As  the  bread 
was  made  in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  became  diy  and 
unpalatable,  It  was  usual  to  bake  daUy,  or  whoi  n- 
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pnyer  (Matt  tI,  11;  Luke  xl,  8).  Th«  bread' takeo 
by  persons  on  a'Jonmey  (G«n.  idv,  28;  Josh,  ix,  12) 
was  probably  a  kind  of  biecuit.   Sm  Bake.  ' 

The  methods  of  baking  (n&«,  aphah")  were,  and  itiU 
m,  vtry  Tarions  in  the  East,  adapted  to  the  Tarioiu 
stylu  of  life.  In  the  towns,  where  |Ht)f«sidonal  ba- 
kers raided,  there  were  no  donbt  fixed  ovens,  in  shape 
and  rise  reaembling  thoae  in  nae  among  onrselTes; 
bat  more  tuoally  each  boosehold  possessed  a  portable 
oven  (liisn,  tamur' ;  KXijiavoi;),  consisting  of  a  stone 
or  metal  Jar  aboot  three  feet  high,  whidi  was  heated 
inwanUj- with  wood  (1  Kings  xvll,  12;  Isa.  xliv,  16; 
Jer.  Til,  16)  or  dried  grass  and  flover«talks  (xeproct 
Matt,  vi,  80);  when  the  Are  had  burned  down,  the 
cakes  were  applied  cither  inwardly  (Herod,  il,  92)  or 
outwardly :  such  ovens  were'  used  by  the  Egyptians 
<Wilkinson,  li,  S85),  and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's 
time  (CoMmotf.  in  Lam.  v,  10),  and  are  still  common 
UDOOg  the  Bedouins  (Welleted's  TranU,  1,  860;  Nie- 
bahr's  Daer^.  de  FATobie,  p.  it,  46).  The  use  of  a 
ringla  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place  in 
time  of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi,  20).  Another  species  of 
oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dag  in  the  gronnd,  the  sides 
of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bottom  with 
pebbles  (Harmer,  i,  487).  Jahn  (/IrdWof.  i,  9,  §  140) 
thinks  that  this  oven  te  referred  to  in  the  term  07?"^?) 
Idra'yim  (\xv.  xl,  S5) ;  but  the  dual  number  Is  an  ol>- 
jection  to  this  view ;  the  term  "^^n  above  (Gen.  xl, 
16)  has  also  been  referred  to  it.    See  Ovsa. 

Other  modes  of  baking  'were  spedally  adapted  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the  mod- 
em Bedouins;  the  cakes  were  either  spread  upon 
stones,  wbich  were  previously  heated  by  lighting  a 
Are  above  them  (Bnrckhardt's  Notet,  t,  68)  or  beneath 
tbem  (Belzoni'a  TrastU,  p.  84) ;  or  they  were  thrown 
into  the  heated  embers  of  the  fire  Hsetf  (Wellsted's 
TrareU,  i,  860;  Niebnhr,  Deteript.  p.  46);  or,  lastly, 
they  were  roasted  by  being  placed  between  layers  of 
dung,  which  bums  slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially 
adapted  for  the  ptnrpoee  (Ezra  iv,  12, 16 ;  Bnrckhardt's 
Nola,  I,  67 ;  Niebufar's  Dttcripl.  p.  46).  The  terms 
b}'  which  sticb  cakes  were  described  were  tVXS,  vgffah' 
(Gen.  6 ;  Exod.  xii,  89 ;  1  Kings  xvii,*  is ;  Ezra 
W,  12;  Hoa.  vU,  8),  Sisa,  madg'  (1  Kings  xvii,  12; 
Psa.  XXXV,  16),  or  mwe'  fully  D'^BSn  t^^' 
rettajAim'  (1  Kings  xix,  6,  lit  on  the  tfonsf,  "coals," 
A.  v.),  the  term  referring,  however,  not  to  the 
mode  of  baking,  but  to  the  tvumfed  shape  of  the  cake 
(Geaen.  Theaattr.  p.  997):  the  equivalent  terms  in  the 
Sept.  iyitpvftat,  and  In  the  Tolg.  raMnerwHti  p«mu, 
.  have  direct  reference  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking. 
The  cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the 
process  (Hoa.  vii,  8 ;  Harmer,  1,  488).  Other  meth- 
ods were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some  were 
baked  on  a  pan  (nsns ;  ri)yavov ;  sartago :  the  Greek 
term  survives  In  the  tajm  of  the  Bedouins),  the  result 
being  similar  to  the  Mufrs  still  used  among  the  latter 
people  (Bnrckhardt's  A'ofes,  i,  66),  or  like  the  Greek 
rayitviai,  which  were  bak«l  In  oD,  and  eaten  warm 
'with  honey  (Atben.  xiv,  56,  p.  646) ;  such  cakes  ap- 
peared to  have  been  chiefly  used  as  sacred  offerings 
(Lev.ii,6;  Ti,14;  vii,  9;  I'Chron.  xxlli,  29).  Ashn- 
ilar  cooking  utensil  was  used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii,  9, 
r^ir^ ;  rijyavov),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes  and 
then  emptied  tbem  out  in  aheiq>  (p^^.not  "poured," 
as  if  it  had  been  broth)  before  Ammon.  A  different 
kind  of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  of  the 
Bedouins,  a  jxuQr  substance  (Burckhardt's  A'oto,  i,  S7), 
■was  prepared  in  a  saucepan  (rnn*]!? ;  iaxapa ;  crati- 
■aUai  A.'V./ri^tg-pani  none  of  which  meanings,  bow- 
-erer,  correspond  with  the  etynMloglcal  sense  of  the 
word,  which  is  connected  with  bo^ngi ;  this  'was  also 
*e»«T\-ed  for  sacred  ofiMngs  (Ler.  H,  7 ;  vii,  9)-  ^* 


the  abov»4nentIoned  kinds  of  bread  (die  last  excepM^ 
were  tidn  and  crisp,  the  mrode  of  eating  tbem  was  br 
breaking  (Lev.  ii,  6 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv,  4 ;  Um. 
xiv,  19 ;  XT,  86 ;  xxvi,  26 ;  Acts  zx,  11 ;  oomp.  Xtn. 
Anab,  vii,  8,  §  22,  aprooc  iiiiAa),  whence  the  term 
D^D,  to  &rfai=to  giet  brtad  (Jer.  zvi,  7) ;  dw  piem 
Iwoken  for  consumption  were  called  cXa^/iaro  (IbtL 
xiv,  20 ;  John  vi,  12).  Old  bread  la  described  in  JoiL 
ix,  6,  12,  as  crmbUd  (p'^'T^i,  niUiufist';  AqniL 
l^aBttpvfUvo^ i  tajhutaeommiittti;  A.  V. "mouldy.' 
following  the  Sept.  titptmwv  mi  fitfipmpivoc),  a  term 
w^h  is  also  applied  (1  Kings  xlr,8)toak£Ddof  la*- 
cuit,  which  earily  crumbled  (coXXnpip;  A.Y.  **aack- 
nels"). — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Caks. 

4.  fiiftiralhe  Vta  of  the  term  "Bread."— As  ths 
Hebrews  generally  made  th^  bread  veiy  thin,  and  in 
the  form  of  UtUa  flat  cakes  (•^edanythdranlMvened 
bread),  they  did  not  cut  It  with  •  knlA,  but  ink  it, 
which  gave  rise  to  that  expression  so  tuaal  in  Scrip- 
ture of  breaUng  hrtad,  to  signify  eating,  ntting  down 
to  table,  taking  a  repast  (Lam.  iv,  4 ;  Matt,  xiv,  19; 
XV,  86).  In  the  institntion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  out 
Savlonr  broke  the  bread ;  whence  to  brtai  brad,  aitd 
brtakmg  nf  brtad,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  used  some- 
times for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (Matt,  xxvi, 
26),  and  also  the  celebration  of  the  tgupo,  or  krre- 
feast  (Acts  ii,  46).    (See  below.) 

"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters"  (EccL  li,  1). 
may  allude  to  the  custom  practised  in  some  coandics 
of  sowing  brtadrcom  or  rice  upon  a  soil  well  irtigsted, 
or,  as  some  think,  against  the  rot'njp  aeaam;  er,  in  a 
Agurative  sense,  it  may  be  an  exhortation  to  dirinUr- 
ested  liberally,  witb  a  promise  of  receiving  its  due 
recompense. 

Hie  figurative  expressi(sie  "bread  of  sorrows"  (Ps^ 
cxxtU,  2)  and  "bread  of  tears"  (Psa.  xliil,  3)  mean 
the  porticm  of  every  d^  as  one's  d^y  bread.  So  the 
"bread  of  wickedness"  (Prov.  iv,  17)  and  "bread  of 
decelf '  (Prov.  xx,  17)  dem^  not  only  aliving  OTCstato 
obtained  by  firaad  and  sin.  but  that  to  do  iric£edfyic  as 
much  the  portion  of  a  wjcked  nan's  Uf^  «>  to  est  Ui 
daily  bread.   Sea  Dailt  Bbxad;  Lm  (BsBiDor). 

Shbv-brsad  la  the  rendering  in  Utt  Asth.  Ters. 
of  the  Heb.  W9  Dh^,  l^ekem  pamim%  tba  ftmd 
the  face,  or  of  the  presence,  beeanae  it  was  sd  ftith 
before  the  Ace  or  in  the  presence  of  Jeliovah  m  Ini 
boly  place.  It  Is  also  called  "  the  bread  arranged  m 
order"  and  "the  perpetual  bread,"  because  it  wasnevn 
absent  from  the  table  (Lev.  xxlv,  6^  7 ;  1  Chroo.  xxiti, 
29).  In  tfae  outer  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
right  hand,  or  north  side^  stood  a  table  madeof  acads 
(shittim)  wood,  two  cubits  long^  one  broad,  and  eae 
and  a  half  high,  and  covered  with  lamin*  of  giid. 
The  top  of  the  leaf  of  this  table  waa  encircled  by  a  bor- 
der or  rim  of  gold.  The  ftame  of  the  table  immedi- 
ately below  the  leaf  was  encircled  with  a  |dece  of  wood 
of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  around  the  edge  tS 
which  was  a  rim  or  border  slmiliir  to  that  around  the 
leaf.  A  little  lower  down,  hut  at  equal  distances  flna 
the  tup  of  the  table,  there  were  four  rings  of  gold  Cut- 
cned  to  the  legs,  through  wbi^  staves  covered  witk 
gold  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  (Exod. 
XXV,  28-28;  xxxvii,  10-16).  These  rings  wot  net 
found  in  the  table  which  was  afterward  made  for  the 
Temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred  fumtturr', 
where  they  had  previously  been,  except  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  Twelve  unleaveDed  kwvee  were  placed 
upon  this  table,  which  were  sprinkled  vitt  frankin- 
cense (the  Sept.  adds  salt;  Lev.  xxlv,  7).  The  nom- 
ber  twelve  represents  the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  net 
diminished  after  the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes  fi<xD 
the  worship  of  God  In  his  sanctuary,  because  the  cor- 
enant  with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was  not  ftnoally  ab- 
rogated, and  becanse  there  were  stOl  many  tt1le'I^ 
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scrred  u  a  ttaiidiDg  testimonul  th«t  their  proper 
pUce  wu  before  the  forsakea  altar  of  Jehovah.  The 
loans  were  placed  In  two  piles,  one  above  another, 
ind  were  changed  sveiy  SabbaUi  da^  by  the  priests. 
The  frankincense  that  had  stood  on  the  bread  daring 
ths  week  was  then  bnmed  as  an  oUatlon,  sod  the  re- 
moved bread  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  who, 
as  Qod's  servants,  had  a  right  to  eat  of  the  bread  that 
csme  from  his  taUe ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  eat  It 
in  the  holy  place,  and  nowhere  else.  No  others  might 
tawfiillj  eat  of  it ;  bat,  in  a  case  of  extreme  emergen- 
cy, the  priest  incnrred  no  Uame  if  he  imparted  it  to 
persdDS  who  were  In  a  state  of  ceremonial  pnrily,  af 
m  the  instance  of  David  and  Us  men  (1  Sam.  zzl, 
4-6;  Matt,  xii,  4).— Kitto. 

Wine  also  -was  placed  npon  the  "  table  of  shew- 
b:«Bd"  in  bowls,  some  larger  and  some  smaller;  also 
in  vessels  that  were  covered  and  in  caps,  which  were 
probably  employed  in  pouring  in  and  taking  out  the 
wine  from  the  other  vessels,  or  in  making  libations. 
Geeenins  calls  thorn  "  paters  libatcwin,"  uid  they  ap- 
p3*r  in  the  Anthorized  Version  as  "  spoons"  (see  gen- 
erally Exod.  XXV,  29,  80;  xxxvil,  10-16 ;  xl,4,24; 
Lev.  xsiv,  5-9 ;  Nam.  Iv,  7).    See  Sbbw-brbad. 

BREAD  IN  THE  EUCOARIST.  Whether  leav- 
end  or  unleavened  bread  shoold  be  nsed  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Sapper  has  been  the  suhject  of  a 
spiriteddispnte  between  the  Greek  andLatin  churches. 
The  Ibimer  contended  for  the  nse  of  leavened,  the  la£- 
terforthatofonleavenedbread.  See Azthttes.  In 
the  Romish  Church  bread  is  called  the  host,  htmlia. 
1 1  consists  of  cakes  of  meal  and  water,  made  small,  at- 
calar,  and  thin  like  wafers,  and  by  this  name  it  is  fre- 
qneatly  called.  This  form  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  controversy  with  the  Greek 
Church  in  1053.  One  of  the  ceremonies  used  In  the 
consecration  of  the  elements  was  breaking  the  bread. 
This  was  done  in  contbrmity  with  onr  Lord's  example. 
Many  ancient  anthora  have  alluded  to  this  custom. 
In  times  of  superstition  the  Greeks  began  to  break  it 
into  four  parts,  the  Latins  into  three.  The  Mosarabic 
Liturgy  directs  that  it  be  broken  into  nine  parts. — 
Bingham,  Orig.  Eedu.  bk.  xv,  ch.  II,  §  6-84. 

Breakfitst.   See  Ubai» 

Breast  (inop.  Tt^J,  Aad^  a  "va,  sftot^  the  female 
teatf  occadooally  the  oognata  Bf^-i,  dndcJoVm,  the 
too^ops,Esek.xxiU,  8^6,81;  Frov.  t,  19;  batn|n, 
dtaxeh',  the  brtatt  or  front  part  of  an  animal,  as  first 
seen,  Exod.  xxix,  26,  27;  Lev.  vil,  80,  81 ;  ix,  20,  21). 
See  Bosom.  Females  in  the  East  are  more  desiroos 
than  those  of  colder  climates  to  have  a  fall  and  swell- 
ing breast,  and  study  embonpoint  to  a  degree  ud usual 
among  norUtem  nations.  This  was  also  the  case  among 
the  andent  Hebrews  (Cant,  viii,  10).  See  Bbactt. 
In  Nah.  ii,  7,  it  Is  said  that  the  women  of  Nineveh 
shall  be  led  into  captivity  "  tabeiing  npon  their  breasts" 
— tliat  is,  beating  their  breasts  in  token  of  anguish,  as 
if  they  wen  playing  on  the  tabret  See  Grief.  The 
waving  of  the  lireast  of  the  animal  ofiered  in  sacrifice 
(Lev.  vii,  80)  is  supposed  to  Im  typical  of  giving  np  to 
God  the  heart  and  the  afl^ons.   See  Sacrifice. 

Breastplate,  a  term  applied  in  the  Antb.  Vers, 
to  two  very  different  ineces  of  equipment. 

I.  ^oosniola/.— The  official  pectoral  of  the  Jewish 
tiigli-priest  is  called  \t^T\  c^'shen,  prop,  omameatf  be- 
ing a  gorget  adorned  on  the  outside  with  twelve  gems, 
and  hollow  witfiin,  where  were  deposited  the  sacfed 
lots  "Urim  and  Thummim"  (q.  v.);  hence  more  fully 
called  the  brea^plate  of  judgment  (Exod,  xxviii,  16 
sq. ;  Lev.  viii,  8;  Sept.  XoyiXov;  PhWo,  \6yiov;  but 
fully  Xoytiov  Kpiactiic  in  Ecclus,  xl,  10),  See  Ephod, 
It  was  a  i^eco  of  very  rich  embroidered  weak,  about 
ten  indM  aqnara,  and  nude  double  with  a  ftont  and 
ludng^  so  as  to  answer  fer  a  pouch  or  bag,  in  iriiich, 
■ccoidlng  to  the  labhins,  the  Urtm  and  Thammfan  were  I 
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encloeed.  The  front  of  tt  was  ocevided  1^  the  twelve 
predooB  stones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes.  They  were  placed  in  foar 
rows,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  the  little  golden 
•qoares  or  partitions  in  which  they  were  set.  The 
two  upper  comers  of  the  breastplate  were  festened  to 
the  ephod,  from  which  it  was  never  to  be  loosed  (Exod. 
xxviii,  28),  and  the  two  lower  comers  to  the  j^rdle. 
The  rings,  chains,  and  other  festenings  were  of  gold 
or  rich  lace.  It  was  called  the  manorial  (Exod,  xxviii, 
12,  29),  inasmuch  as  it  reminded  the  priest  of  his  rep- 
resentative character  In  relation  to  the  twelve  tribes. 
Josephus  repeats  the  description  {Am.  iii,  7,  5),  Grs- 
cising  the  Beb,  term  by  imnitnK,  and  translating  it  by 
Xoyuw.  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  may  t>e  found 
In  Brannii  Vetti^  SaeerdoOm  HdmBonm,  pt.  Ii,  ch. 
vIL — Catmet,    See  HiaH-Fsnn. 

II.  Mililary. — As  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  "breaat- 
I^ate"  is  the  tendering  in  the  AutlLYets.  only  of  'i^"^, 
Mryan',  prob.  gkamag  (Isa.  tlx,  17 ;  "  harness,"  1 
Kings  xxii,  84;  2  Chron.  xvili,  88),  apparently  a  fiill 
coat  o/mail  (q.  v,),  bnt  according  to  the  Sept.  (3wpa£, 
which  Is  the  term  thus  rendered  in  Epb.  vi,  14 ;  1 
Theas.  v,  6 ;  Rev.  ix,  9),  a  breastplate.  Kindred  and 
probably  equivalent  are  the  terms  V'^'^^t  Atryon' 
("coat  of  mail,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  6,  88;  "habergeon,"  3 
Chron.  xxvi,  14;  Neb.  iv,  16  [10]),  and  H^^d.  tlnr- 
yah'  ("  habei^n,"  Job  xli,  28  [lej).  The'/uU  form 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arras  of  Goliath— 
Bijapiap  "iV^l^,  a  "  coat  of  mail,"  literally  a  "  breasts 
plate  of  scales"  (1  Sam.  xvii,  6;  comp.  ver.  88).  See 
Mail.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  passage  contains 
the  most  complete  inventtny  of  the  furniture  of  a  wax^ 
rior  to  be  fennd  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Goliath  was  a  Pfaillsttne,  and  the  minn^3ies8  of  04  ii^ 
scription  of  Us  eqnipmentRtfliji^^aiM'tfdy^Uia 
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&ct  that  the  PfaDIitines  wen  aaiully  better  armed 
than  the  Hebrews,  or  to  the  bnpreBSion  produced  by 
the  coDtrut  on  this  pwticalar  occuioB  between  tbia 
faUy-armed  champion  and  the  wretchedly  appointed 
soldiers  of  the  laraieUte  host,  stripped  as  they  had  been 
very  shortly  before  both  of  arms  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them  so  completely  that  no  smith  could  be 
found  in  the  country,  nor  any  weapons  seen  ain<mg 
the  people,  and  that  even  the  ordinary  implements  of 
husbandry  had  to  be  repaired  and  shaipiened  at  the 
forges  of  the  eoaqnomn  (1  Sam.  xiv,  19-22).  The 
passage  in  2  Chron.  xriU,  88  is  vety  obscure ;  the  A. 
T.  follows  the  Syriac  translatioQ,  but  the  real  meaning 
Is  probably  "  between  the  joints  and  the  breastplate." 
Ewald  reads  "  between  the  loins  and  the  chest;"  Sept. 
and  Vulgate,  "between  the  lungs  and  the  breastbone." 
Tbia  word  has  furnistwd  one  of  the  names  of  Uount 
Hennon  (see  Dent  Ui,  9;  Stanley,  P^t.  p.  408),  a 
parallel  to  vhidi  is  found  in  the  name  Qtapal  given  to 
Uount  l^pylna  In  Lydia,  It  is  thought  by  stmie  that 
hi  Dent,  iv,  48,  Sion  Oifto)  is  a  canmptioo  of  Shir- 
yon.   See  Ajimob. 

A  similar  piece  of  defmsiTe  armor  was  the  tachara' 
(K^npj),  which  fa  mentioned  but  twice — pamely,  In 
reference  to  the  Mctf  or  gown  of  the  priest,  which  Is 
said  to  have  bad  a  hole  In  the  middle  tat  the  head,  with 
a  hem  or  tunding  round  Uie  luda  "as  It  were  the 
'numlh'  of  an  habergrm"  (tf^nri),  to  prevent  the  stuff 
tarn  tearing  (Exod.  xxviii,  ^).  The  English ' '  haber- 
geon" was  the  dhninntive  of  the  '*hanb^,"  and  was 
a  quilted  shirt  or  douUet  pot  on  om  the  head.— Smith. 
See  Habkboboh. 

Id  its  nutofluiriefd  qtplkation,  as  the  tneastplate  Is 
a  ineoe  of  defensive  armor  to  protect  the  heart,  so  the 
breastplate  of  God  is  righteonsness,  which  renders  his 
whole  conduct  nnaaaaOable  to  any  accusation  (Isa.  Ux, 
17).  Christians  are  exhorted  to  take  to  themselves 
"the  breastplate  of  righteonsness"  (Eph.  vi,  14),  and 
"the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love"  (1  Thess.  v,  8). 
Being  clothed  with  these  graces,  they  will  be  able  to 
resist  their  enemies,  and  quench  all  t^e  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  one ;  a  beautiful  simile, 

Br«chln  iBndmimx),  Scotland  (Angnashire),  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded  about  lUO  by  David  I. 
The  cathedral  church  is  now  ruinous,  but  part  of  it  is 
etiU  nsed  for  divine  service.  The  revenues  at  the 
Reformation  amounted  to  about  £700  per  annum.  The 
Cnldees  had  here  a  conventual  bouse,  the  rains  of 
which  are  said  still  to  exist.  The  present  incumbent 
is  Alexander  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  consecrated  1647. 

Breck,  Robert,  a  Congrc^tional  minister,  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Ifasa.,  Dec.  7tb,  1682,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  ITOO.  Aiter  praadiing  on  Long  Isl- 
and, he*  sailed  as  pastor  in  Harlboron^  Mass.,  Oct. 
2&th,  1704,  and  remained  until  his  death,  Jan.  6th, 
17S1.  He  published  an  Election  Sermon  (1728) ;  and 
a  sermon,  The  Dctnger  of  Falling  ateay  afUr  a  Prqfea- 
ston  (1728).— Sprague,  Aimalt,  i,  266. 

Brack,  Robert,  Jr.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Marlborough,  Mass.,  July  25th,  1713,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  1780.  He  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  a  cfanrch  in  S]Mingfleld  July  26, 1786,  and  died 
April  26,  1784.  He  poblished  several  occasional  ser- 
mons.— SpRgne,  Amidi,  I,  886. 

Biac^Eeiiildgei  JoBH,  D.D.,  a  Pres^terian  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.,  July  4th,  1797. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  181^  and  was  at  once 
tutor  in  the  college  and  student  in  the  theol<^cal 
school  there  from  1819  to  1821.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1622,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatiTCS,  Washington,  1822-28.  In  1828  be  ma 
ordained  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. ;  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1826,  and  In  18S1 
became  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Presbyteriaa  Church  (Philadelphia).    From  18S9  to 


1888  he  was  proftasor  of  theology  at  Princeton ; 
to  1840,  secretaiy  of  the  Preriiyteriaa  Board  of  Fote%D 
Missfama.  He  died  while  <»  m  visit  to  his  fHeods  in 
Kentucky,  Aug.  4,  Uti.  He  wM»n«iiof  gnatvif- 
wi^mind  and  foroe  of  will,  and  was  pre-enineat  u 
an  Mtea^ors  preacher.  His  pnbticatlaas  were  for: 
amongthemare.  Controvert wUkBUktfO^/imQJUSi: 
MomoritU  of  Mra.  Brwimri^  (1889). 

Breeches  is  the  uniform  rendering  in  the  AutL 
Ters.  solely  of  the  Heb.  QfQ33n,  subMaa'jM,  (»> 
drawen  (from  D3^,  to  wrop  iip^,  Sept.  wtpivnA^  (so 
Ecclus.  xlv,  8)  or  npumXc;,  Vnlg.  fewamaSa,  maik 
of^nen,  and  worn  by  the  Jewish  prietts  to  hide  the 
parts  of  shame  while  ministering  at  the  altar  (Exod. 
xxviii,  ti;  xxxix,  28;  Lev.  vi,  10;  xvi,  4;  Enk. 
xliv,  18).  The  descriptioil  of  Josephus  {■imrtpti  ai-at' 
vpilts,  AiU.  iii,  7, 1)  agrees  with  this,  making  this  ar- 
ticle (which  he  Orscizes  ftavaxairij)  ot  sacerdotal  dnss 
to  be  an  under^garment  for  the  kins  and  thiglM  only. 
See  Braun,  De  Veititu  Sacerd.  HAr,  lib.  11,  dt  i,  p. 
846  sq.    See  Pkiebt  ;  Attibk. 

Breltbaupt,  Joachim  Jdstob,  a  G«nnan  tbeolo- 
^an,  was  bom  at  Nordheim  1658,  and  educated  pri- 
vately at  HebnstBdt;  A  visit  to  Spen«  daeptned 
his  religions  eoavlcdons  and  gave  diameter  to  liit 
whole  Ufe.  In  1686  he  went  to  Heiningen  as  coort- 
preacber  and  con sisto rial  councillor.  Here  his  labor* 
were  eminentiy  nseftd,  and  in  1687  he  went  to  Erfurt 
to  be  pastor  and  also  |«ofessor  of  theology  ia.  the  uni- 
versity. In  1691  he  removed  to  Halle  as  professor  of 
theology  in  the  new  nniversi^,  when  he  taught  in 
happy  union  with  Fiancke.  He  died  March  16, 1782. 
His  writings  Indnde  /wfitt.  Tieobme.  Ufa.  U  (Halk. 
1686,  8to);  De  CndtrndU  et  Agmdu  (Hdk,  1716-& 
8  pts.  4toX  besides  minor  wrrtings.  His  influence  sll 
went  In  fovor  of  vital  piety ;  and  he  is  ranked  witb 
Spener  and  Francke  as  a  i^erist. — Banmsarten,  Jfnu- 
TiaBwtkaupt;  Henog, AeoJ-ffM^tiqpddSe,  ii, 849. 

Bremen  (Brema),  a  free  town  of  Gennai^,  and 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser.    See  Gbkmakt. 

I.  Ckvnh  iruf(vy.--0rigiually  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  founded  Charlemagne  in  787,  and  safta- 
gan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Cologne;  but  about  860  the 
archtdshoinic  of  Hamburg  was  removed  hither,  ti» 
prelate,  Anscbar,  being  driven  frttm  that  dty  by  th« 
Normans.  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Of^wscd 
this  infringement  of  his  rights,  and  in  the  ConncQ  of 
Tribur,  896,  obtained  a  decree  that  hoik  the  anitcd 
churches  should  be  snb}ect  to  him.  This  was  after- 
ward annulled  1^  Pope  Serins,  la  12H  tlie  dty  of 
Bremen  threw  off  the  rule  of  tiie  arch  bishop  and  be- 
came a  free  d^,  while  the  archbishop  rcimdiMd  the 
sovereign  of  the  dndiy  of  Bremen  (now  s  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover),  and,  as  such,  a  prince  of  the 
German  eminre.  !%«  united  archbishopric  became, 
under  Otho  II  and  bis  sneeeasots,  one  of  the  most  pow> 
ofhl  in  Germany,  and  was  loaded  wiHi  giAs  and  priv- 
ileges. Under  Archbishop  Christopher  (1611-1558) 
the  Reformation  found  many  adherents,  and  when  thf 
archbishop  opposed  it  he  was  deposed  by  the  Cathednl 
chapter  and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  Hts  sncceHor. 
George  (died  1566),  joined  the  Lutheran  Church  him- 
self, and  Bremen  rmnained  a  Lutheran  ardihishqiric 
until  164f^  when  its  whole  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
Swedes,  and  the  arcfaUsboprlc  suppreased. 

II.  EccMoMticei  AmMcs.— The  of  Branen. 
with  a  small  territory  comprishng  a  qieee  of  106  sfosre 
miles,  had  a  population,  in  1864,  of  104,091  emls.  dw 
lai^  ma)ori^  of  which  are  Lntlierans,  about  16,000  Re- 
formed, 2000  Roman  Catholics,  100  Jews.  -The  Meth- 
odist Chnrdi  had.  In  1866,  within  Uie  territory  of  Bre- 
men about 488  members.  Only  recently  tbe  menben 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  iiave  received  equal  rights  vitk 
the  Reformed,  who  formerly,  in  a  irdnad^. 
were  done  eligible  to  puhUe-offiMB.  Tlie  aenale  of  th' 
rapnblic  exflftisaa«b^tir^  4pttol^^gliti  tbieuKk 
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■  commiaalon,  and  only  occaaioiully  delegates  clergy- 
mea  for  tiiis  parpoee.  There  are  six  Lttthenui  dergr- 
men  ia  the  city  and  eleven  in  the  coon  try.  The  miniB- 
ten  in  the  ci^  conatittite  the  Veneratdum  Aftsd^eritnn, 
vhlcb  body  has  to  examine  and  to  OTdain  candidates 
for  the  ministiy.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  nnder  the 
Jnriadkaon  of  tin  Ushop  of  Honstv,  VnaOt.  Bven- 
en  Itas  a  large  number  of  religioaB  assoditionB,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  North  German  Histionnjy  Socie^. 
The  Uethodist  Episcopal  Chnrcb  has  established  there 
a  book  concern,  which  issues  S  periodicals,  and  a  Uis- 
lionary  Institute  for  the  tiainlng  of  Qerman  Metho- 
dist praaclms.  Bremen  U  tiins  the  centre  of  the  floBi^ 
bUng  Metfaodbt  missions  In  Germany,— AeporM  ^ 
31m.  8oe.  nfMetk.  Ep.  Ck. 

Brentinm,  Andraai.   See  Althajcbk. 

Brwrtltui  or  Brans,  Johann,  one  of  the  German 
Tefannen,  vas  bvn  at  Wed,  in  SnaUa,  Jnne  31, 1499. 
He  received  his  edacation  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  led 
br  the  perusal  of  Luther's  writings,  and  espectally  by 
the  imprestion  made  on  him  by  Lntber  at  the  Heidel- 
berg dispotation  of  1518,  to  espouse  the  Reformation. 
He  became  a  very  popolar  preacher,  and  was  appcunt- 
•d  pastor  at  Halle  In  his  twenty-third  year.  In  1580 
be  attended  the  Diet  of  Aogsburg.  The  emperor 
Chartea  T  having  declared  that  he  would  destroy  the 
city  (rf  Halle  if  Brentius  were  not  given  ap  to  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight  He  found  on 
asylum  with  doke  Ulrich  of  WOrtemberg  and  bis  suc- 
cessor Christopher  at  Stuttgard,  and  at  tiie  request  of 
the  Utter  drew  up  the  Confession  of  Wftrtembtig.  In 
]5$7  he  attended  the  conferences  at  Worms,  and  died 
at  Stuttgard,  Sept,  11, 1670.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mqmts  of  the  body  of  onr  Lord ;  hence  his  fol- 
lowers were  <»lled  UbiquUariaa§  (q.  v.).  His  opinions, 
in  the  niMU,  agreed  with  those  of  Luther.  Brenz  was 
a  man  of  Immense  capacity  for  work,  as  preacher,  re- 
former, administrator,  and  author.  His  works  were 
printed  at  TaUogen  in  1576-1690  (8  vols.  foL),  and 
agiUn  at  Amsterdam  (1666).  They  condst  ehl^  of 
commentaries  on  the  O.  and  N.  T.  in  the  form  of  leo- 
tnrw!  or  sermons,  and  ore  still  held  in  great  esteem. 
See  Hartmann  and  Jftger,  Joh.  BntiU  (Hamb.  1840-42, 
1  vols.  8to);  Hartmann,  Joh.  Brem.  Lebeti  u.  atug. 
Sckrijlm  (Elberfeld,  1862);  D'Anlngn^  BUt.  of  Ref- 
ormaiiom,  i,  11 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hid.  per.  iv,  pL  U,  §  87. 

Brenton,  Samuel,  was  bom  in  Gallatin  coon^, 
Ky.,  in  1810.  He  was  conrerted  in  early  lift,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  ininoia  Coofereace  of  the  H,  E. 
Chnrch  to  18B0.  In  1884  he  located  becaoN  of  Ut 
health,  and  continued  as  a  local  preacher  nntU  1841, 
daring  which  time  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  tile  bar.  In  1841,  his  health  having  been  restored, 
be  returned  to  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  in  1848  was 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference.  During  this 
year  he  lost  the  nse  of  the  right  side  of  his  body  by 
palsy,  resigned  Us  vnxky  and  was  appointed  re^ster 
of  Uie  land-office  at  Fort  Wayne.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  representative  in  Congress  from  the  toith  C<m- 
gressional  district  of  Indiana,  and  served  two  sessions ; 
in  1858  elected  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  College, 
and  served  with  great  acceptabllity ;  hi  1854  elected 
a^ain  to  Congress,  and  served  two  sessions;  and  in 
1856  was  again  re-elected  to  Congress.  Mr.  Brenton 
died  on  the  29th  of  March,  IBSi^MimktttfCoi^- 
MOB^  y\,  249. 

Bretiinn  C<UcX^j),  one  of  the  common  aiqidla- 
tions  of  Christiana.  It  oeeors  freqoentfy  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  was  current  at  the  date  of  the  apostolical  vpiB- 
ties.  Snbsequentiy  it  became  a  titie  of  respect  and 
affection  by  which  the  hegtlited,  or /aUkfnl,  or  complfle 
wmbert  of  the  Chnrch  were  distingoisbeil  from  the 
catechumens.  They  were  accosted  or  described  by 
other  titiea, sneb  as  "the enlightened,"  "  the  hiitiated," 
"the  perfset,"  "elect,"  "beloved,"  "sons  of  God," 
*•  belored  In  Christ,"  etc   See  Bbothbb. 


Brethren,  Bohemian.  See  Bohkmia, 
BreUixen  of  tiie  Common  Life  (Fnare$  VUm 

Comttamu),  a  religious  fraternity  which  arose  aboat 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  formed  by 
Gerard  de  Groot  at  Deventer  (1874  ?),  and  began  to 
flourish  after  it  bad  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Coon- 
cU  of  Constance.  It  was  divided  Into  two  classes,  the 
lettered  brethren,  or  ckrka,  and  the  Oliterata :  they 
lived  in  sepamte  bibttatlons,  bat  maintained  the  dosest 
fraternal  onion.  The  former  devoted  tliemselves  to 
[weaching,  visj^g  the  sick,  circulating  books  and 
tracts,  etc.,  and  the  edocation  of  yonth,  wtiile  the  lat- 
ter were  employed  in  manual  labor  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  They  lived  nnder  ttte  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
were  eminently  usefal  in  promoting  the  canse  of  relig- 
ion and  edocation.  Thomas  h  Eempis  was  one  of  the 
Inminaries  of  the  Mder,  On  the  death  of  Gerard,  his 
disciple  Florentioa  Radewhu  became  head  the  cvder 
(1884).  More  active  than  Gerard,  he  spread  tiie  order 
widely,  founding  a  central  cloister,  or  monaitery  of 
regular  canons,  at  Wlndishelm,  another  in  St.  Agnes- 
berg,  near  Zwoll,  to  which  Kempis  belonged,  and  ad- 
ditional ones  at  Deventer.  He  was  greatiy  assisted  by 
Zerbolt  (died  189eX  who  labored  eunesUy  to  hitfodnce 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  HUe  among  die  oommon 
people,  and  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  instead  of 
Latin  in  the  prayers.  The  theoiy  of  this  community 
was  that  nni^  should  be  sought  rather  in  the  inward 
spirit  than  in  outward  statutes.  Tows  were  not  bind- 
ing fbr  life.  Property  was  soirendered,  not  on  com- 
paUon,  bat  vdontarlly.  AU  tibe  brotherJwnses  were 
kept  in  conmranlofl  with  each  other,  and  the  heads  of 
houses  met  annually  for  consultation.  Particulars  of 
their  rule,  domestic  arrangements,  etc.,  may  be  found 
in  Ullmann,  Re/ormera  ht/ore  the  B^ormation,  ii,  69 
sq.  Lnther  and  Melancthon  spoke  with  approval  and 
sympathy  of  the  brotherhood  in  their  time.  Its  floor- 
ishing  period  extended  from  1400  to  1500.  Host  of 
their  houses  were  built  between  1425  and  1451,  and 
they  had,  in  aU,  aome  thirty  to  fifty  estabHshments. 
Dtuing  tiie  dxtaentb  centuiy  the  BefiHinatkm  Inoke 
them  down,  in  common  with  other  monkish  establisb- 
ments,  or,  iather,-they  crumbled  to  pieces  as  needless 
amid  the  new  developments  of  the  age.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  the  brotherhood  was 
ended.  Uany  of  the  brothers  became  Protestants,  the 
rest  were  i^Morbed  by  the  Roman  orders,  especially  the 
Jesnits. — Ullmann,  Se/ormen  be/ore  the  Be/crmaHtm, 
11,  57, 184 ;  Bdbringer,  Kirdtm-GachuAie  m  Btogngik. 
ien,  vol.  11,  pt.  Hi;  Delprat,  d.  Br^derttAqft  d.  gmtin- 
«anKni>6eM(Leips.l840^;  Bibl.  3acm,^m. 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  fraternity 

which  sprung  up  in  the  thirteenth  centniy,  and  which 
gained  many  adherents  In  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
They  totric  theh-  designation  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Rom,  vlii,  2, 14,  and  maintained  that  the  true  children 
of  God  were  invested  with  perfect  freedom  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law.  In  their  principles  they  were 
Pontheista,  and  ui  pmctice  they  were  enthnsiasls.  In 
their  aspect  dress,  md  mode  « lift  dwy  resembled  the 
Begbards,  ud  were  sometimes  called  after  them.  In 
their  extreme  pantheistical  creed  they  held  that  eveiy 
thing  (even  farnudititM)  is  God ;  that  laUonal  souls 
are  a  portion  of  God ;  that  sin  has  separated  man 
from  God,  but  bv  the  power  of  contemplation  man  is 
reunited  to  the  Deity,  and  acquires  thereby  a  glorious 
and  snblime  liberty,  both  fhmi  i&oStA.  lasts,  and  from 
the  common  Instincts  of  nature.  Hence  that  a  person 
thus  absorbed  in  the  abyss  of  Deity  is  the  son  of  God 
in  the  same  sense  and  manner  that  Christ  was,  and 
fk«ed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine. They  treated  with  contempt  Christian  ordi- 
nances, and  all  external  acta  of  religion,  as  unsuitable 
to  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  tlw}r  had  arrived. 
From  1800  to  1850  they  mre  ^4ad(jaBnb^0^ 
Rhine  from  Cologne  to  StAlfinu^ ^K^nue0tEey 
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appeared  as  homaa  mUUiffefUia.  ISaliy  edicts  were 
published  against  tbem  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
rerities  which  they  sufPared,  they  continaed  till  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  flfteeoth  centaiy.  They  w«ra  called 
by  several  names,  such  as  Schweetrioncs,  Picards, 
Adamites,  and  Turlupins.  Gieseler  traces  the  sect  to 
Anulric  of  Bena  (q.  v.) ;  Hosheitn  {De  Btghardii)  as- 
signs their  origin  to  Italy. — Moeheiiu,  Ch.  HiM.  u,  351, 
864 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Bitt.  per.  iii,  div.  iu,  §  87. 

Brethren,  Plymouth.   See  Pltmouth. 

Brethren,  United,  or  Bbkthbbk  or  thb  Law 
OF  Christ.   See  Hobaviaks. 

Brethren,  United  In  Christ  (fiervum  Method- 
itli).    See  UmTED  BKBTUBEn  im  Christ. 

Brethren,  White,  the  followers  of  an  unknown 
leader,  said  by  some  writers  to  be  trom  Scotland,  who 
appeared  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Alps  about  the 
year  1899,  and  proclaimed  himself  commissioned  to 
preach  a  new  crusade.  He  named  his  followers  Peni- 
tents, bat  from  their  white  dresses  they  were  more  com- 
monly called  Freiira  Albati,  or  White  Brothers,  or 
White  Penitents  (Ital.  Bianchi).  Bonilkce  IX,  suspect- 
ing the  leader  of  insidious  designs,  caused  him  to  be 
apprehended  and  committed  to  the  flames,  upon  which 
his  followers  dispersed,  and  the  sect  I>ecame  extin- 
guished.—Hosheim,  Ch.  Bitt.  11,  467. 

Bretaohnelder,  Chablsb  Gottlieb,  a  German 
rationalistic  divine,  was  bom  in  Gersdorfj  Feb.  11, 1776, 
and  educated  at  Cbamnitz  and  the  University  of  Leip- 
s^.  H«  WM  designed  Ibr  the  Chnrefa  at  an  aariy  age, 
1>Qt  ha  Inclined  more  to  belles-lettres,  and  showed  a 
strong  sceptical  tarn  at  the  university.  In  1S07  be 
becsme  pastor  at  Schneebnrg,  in  1606  superintendent 
in  Annaberg.  In  1812  he  disputed  on  CapUa  theolo- 
ffite  Jiuiaonm  dogmaiica,  and  from  this  time  devoted 
himself  more  completely  to  theology.  In  1816  he  was 
made  general  mperintendent  at  Gotha,  which  office  be 
hdd  till  his  death,  Jan.  22,  1848.  His  activity  as  a 
writer  was  very  great,  and  covered  the  fields  of  ex»- 
gesis,  text  of  Scripture,  dogmatics,  and  history.  From 
1924  be  shared  In  the  editorship  of  the  Th«ol.  IMera- 
IttrHatl  (Darmstadt),  and  contributed  largely  to  other 
periodicals.  His  most  important  publications  are  the 
CoTpuM  Rfformatonm,  a  collection  of  the  writings  of 
the  German  Befonnera,  condnoed  after  hto  death  by 
Blodsol  (the  first  28  vols.,  Halls,  1884-1860^  comprise 
the  works  <tf  Helanetbon) : — texjettn  V.  T.,  max,  apoc- 
ryp.  tpieilegimn  (Lelps.  1805, 8vo) ; — De  Evtmg.  «f  Eput. 
Johemn.  oriffine  H  indole  (Leips.  1820, 8vo) : — Bitt.  Dvffm. 
Auxtfgung  da  N.  T.,  etc.  (Lelps.  1806,  bvo):~Lexicon 
MoKuaie  Gr.  Lai.  in  N.  T.  (1824,  8vo ;  best  ed.  Leips. 
1841,  8vo)  :—^fUmal.  EntKicielung  alUr  i.  d.  Dogm. 
wr1oommendt»  Brgrifft  «.  d.  Symb.  Buf:her  d.  iMihfr. 
KinJte  (Lrfps.  1806,  1819,  1826,  1841,  8vo):—Dogm. 
u.  Moral  d.  apocrypk.  Sckrift.  d.  A.  T.  (Leips.  1805, 
9vo):~~Doffmatik  d.  Evmg.  ImA.  Kirche  (Leipe.  4th 
cd,  2  vols.  8vo,  1838)  -.—Gnrndiage  d.  Evang.  Pktit- 
Twu  (Lelps.  1883,  8vo);— 5(.  SimonismuM  (Leipa.  1882, 
8vo).  In  all  tlie  theolo^^ical  controversies  of  his  stormy 
age  he  took  lai^  part.  His  position  in  theolc^  is 
that  of  rofKHMif  tuptrmaaratum,  admitting  revelation, 
yet  subjecting  it  to  the  snpremacy  of  reason.  His 
writings,  tboBgb  generally  evincing  candor,  industry, 
and  ftreat  acnteness,  are  devtM  of  religious  life.  His 
autdtngrajikg,  published  by  bis  son  Horst  (Gotha,  1851, 
8vo),  b  translated,  In  part,  in  the  BUtliofheca  Sacra, 
vols,  ix,  X.  A  transl.  of  his  Vievt  of  ScUtitrmadter' a 
Theologg  (^Bibl.  Sacra,  July,  1853)  gives  a  good  speci- 
men of  his  critical  talent. 

Brett,  Philip  Milledoler,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  CAorob,  was  bom  In  New  York,  July 
1^,  1817,  graduated  at  Rntgws*  College,  and  studied 
theology  fai  the  tbeolo^cal  seminary  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Classis  in 
1888,  ordained  In  the  same  year,  and  installed  as  pas> 


toroftiiecbnrchatlTyaek.N.T.  In  1942  be  soppGad 
the  church  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  in 
he  became  pastor  at  Ht.  Pleasant  Church,  N.  Y., 
In  1851  be  removed  to  TompUnsville,  L.  1.,  mhm  ht 
died,  Jan.  14, 1860^  of  an  Intcmal  cancer.  He  war  s 
man  of  ardent  {rfety,  and  affectionate  in  his  intereoom 
with  his  people.  He  exerted  a  good  infiuetiee  in  Si. 
Thomas,  and  bis  nwroory  ia  fbndly  cherished  in  bb  dt- 
nominatioci.  '  He  wai  Qm  anUiar  of  a  Tahmie  of  ser- 
mons. 

Brett,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  a  Nonjuror,  was  bom  at 
Bettishanger,  Kent,  1667,  graduated  at  Corpus  ChiiitL 
Cambridge,  1689,  and  received  deacon's  orders  in  tbt 
fftiowing  year.  In  1703  ha  became  rector  of  BcUi^ 
banger,  and  two  yean  after  of  Backing.  After  lhi» 
period  be  began  to  entertain  scmplee  of  the  lawftlnen 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Haiy;  and 
he  entered  the  communion  of  the  Nonjurors  tmd«r 
Bishop  HIckes,  July  1, 1716.  He  lived  in  obecoiity 
after  this,  and  died  March  5,  1743.  He  was  learned 
and  indefatigable ;  of  bis  nomerous  writings  we  nun* 
tion,  An  Account  of  CAurol  GovemmaU  amd  Gtmemm 
(Load.  1707,  8vo ;  beet  ed.  1710,  8vo)  i—Tkt  Bamar  of 
the  Ckri^ian  Pritdhood  (new  ed.  OxC  1888):— rortuw 
Worki  on  Lag  Baptwn:~8ix  S&rmont  (1715):— 7l< 
Independency  of  the  ChunA  t^on  ihe  State  at  to  iU  Spirit- 
val  Powert  (Lond.  1717,  8vo)  -.—The  Divine  Bi^t  of 
Epitcopacg  (1718,  2d  ed.  1728,  8vo):— J  CottKtiom  cf 
and  Ditt^laiion  on  the  Prine^at  Zibayiei  mstd  m  lie 
ChriaAm  Church  (1720,  8vo).— A%»  Gem,  Biog.  Did.  v, 
44;  Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  ill,  92-115. 

Bieviaiy  (JSrwiariim),  the  daSg  serrico-book  <rf 
the  priests  oFtha  Booun  Ghurdi.  It  ma  originBUr 
called  the  Cwmu.    The  of  the  name  Brftiar$ 

is  not  very  certain ;  the  most  likely  derivaHon  is  from 
br«ei$,  denoting  that  the  service-book  called  Breaary 
was  originally  an  abridged  one,  as  contrasted  with 
Plenarivm  offieam.  It  contains  prayers  for  lfatiii!i. 
Lauds  (3  A.H.),  Prime  (6  A.H.),  Tieroe,  Sext  (aO  be- 
fore 12  M.),  Nones,  Vespers  (P.M.),  and  Compline  (be- 
fore going  to  sleep).  Abctew  was  properly  a  mght 
service.  The  custom  of  sajing  prayers  at  these  dif- 
ferent hours  is  very  ancient,  lite  author  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitntions  directs  that  prayer  should  be  nude 
"Mane,  Tertia,  Sexta,  Nona,  Ve^pen,  alq.  ad paOi can- 
Am"  (Coiwf.  f^.  Basil  speaks  of  seven  didiiMt  ap- 
pelated houia  tt  prayer,  and  TeitoUian  menticns 
Tierce,  Sext,  and  None,  wbldi  be  calls  apcttoBc^  hoars 
of  prayer  (De  Jejimiii,  c.  11).  Cyprian  also  speaks  of 
"Hora  antiqtdttu  obmrvata  oramdi"  (De  OraL  Damn.). 
Gregory  VII  (1074)  compiled  the  first  Breviary  which 
came  into  general  use.  As  most  churches  pMMSscl 
com|Hlation8  of  tbo  offices  severally  in  use  among  tb«m, 
there  aie  various  Breviaries  difiering  one  fhnn  anodier. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  the  Breviaiy  at 
different  timee,  and  so  there  are  nanv  diftFHKCS 
among  tbem  In  difltoent  dioceses.  T^  of  Borne, 
however  (BreciariimJtomtanim),  Is  most  widely  drro- 
lated,  and  of  late  haa  been  intnidnoed  Into  many  dio- 
ceses  which  long  resisted  It.  It  conrists  of  four  ports : 
the  I^alleriun,  or  psalms  for  the  canonical  boors ;  Pro- 
prium  de  Tempore,  for  Advent  and  other  festivals 
memoratlve  of  Christ ;  I\vprittm  de  Snwtiii,  far  soiata' 
days ;  Commwte  Sanctonm,  fbr  feetivals  to  lAacb  no 
special  hours  of  prayer  are  assigned.  Beddes  prabns, 
lessons,  homilies,  and  prayers,  it  cmtaine  many  foo&ii 
legends  and  absurd  stories  about  saints,  wlticfa  are 
cause  of  scandal  to  the  better  sort  of  Bomanists,  In 
fact,  a  proverb  In  use  among  scbcdan  of  the  Rooun 
Church  says  of  a  liar,  MentiOu"  aicut  teamdua  noetvm. 
As  to  the  duty  of  oung  the  Breviary,  it  was  at  fiist  en- 
jdnedon  boOi  clergy  and  laity;  but,  by  degreas  tbt 
obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy  only,  who  are  re- 
quired, under  penalty  of  mortal  sin  and  eccle«astica] 
censures,  to  recite  It  at  home  when  they  can  not  attaod 
in  public  (ConeL  iP«iL  Hyw  Ta-h:,>gpi.ua).   In  tke 
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luteenth  ceiitiU7  there  was  a  reserre  granted  in  fa- 
ir of  Uahopa,  wbo  were  allowed,  on  paitkuliir  oeea> 
fm»,  to  pMt  three  days  without  rebeanlng  the  Brerl- 
'y.  One  of  the  best  edition!  of  tb»  SnuiarmM  Ra- 
ammn  is  that  of  Mechlin,  1886  (4  vols.  12nio).  For  a 
ill  account  of  ita  history  and  contents,  see  Lewis,  Bi- 
e,  Minat,  <md  Smitar!/ (E^b.  1868,  2  vols.  8to). 
The  Brtitiay  o/th*  Gnekt,  which  tbe^  call  by  the 
nm  'OpoXoviov  {konlogamj,  dkd,  ia  tiw  Bune  in  «1- 
loat  an  OiecmaieMa  and  mooiutBries  which  fbllow  the 
TNlt  rites.  The  Greeks.divlde  the  Paalter  into  twen- 
r  parts,  called  KaBivnara  (jmSUa),  ttatt,  because  they 
re  a  kind  of  psnses  or  rests.  In  general,  the  Greek 
ireriary  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  containing  the 
fflce  fi>r  the  evening,  the  other  tliat  for  the  morning, 
ivided  into  matins,  lauds,  &nt,  third,  uzth,  ninth, 
espers,  and  the  compUne;  tiiat  Is,  of  seven  different 
ours,  on  account  of  that  saying  of  David,  "Seven 
imes  in  the  day  will  I  prabe  Thee."  The  eoeiplme  is 
he  last  office  at  night,  by  which  the  work  of  the  day 
)  complete  (Fr.  compUns,  Lat.  cofR/rfetNtttm).— Bergier, 
.  V.  0^c«  Dtvin;  Kn^iam,  Orig,  EccL  bk.  xiil,  ch. 
X,  §  8 ;  Ftoctar,  Om  Commm  Prayer^  p.  IL  See  Lrr- 
aoT. 

Brevlnt,  Dahibl,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Jersey  In 
616,  and  stndied  first  at  Sanmur,  and  afterward  at  Oi- 
QtA,  where  he  became  a  ftUow  of  Jeans  College  16&8. 
leinK  ejected  fcr  refbslng  the  Covenant  he  went  to 
Trance,  and  was  employed  in  the  negotiations  for  con- 
tiliating  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Bome  and  Pnt- 
tstants.  After  the  Restoration,  he  became  prebendary 
>f  Durham  1661,  and  dean  of  Uncoln  1681.  He  died 
n  1695.  Brerint  was  a  learned  divine,  especially  in 
:he  Romish  controversy.  He  wrote  Mistaie  HomfMto- 
viky  or  the  Depth  and  Mimry  of  the  Roman  Matt  laid 
iptn  (Oxibrd,  1S72, 8vo) :— 7^  CAririim  Sacrament  and 
S'lerijice  (1672) ;  both  these  are  reprinted  under  the 
litle  Brevint  on  the  Moat  (Oxford,  1888, 8vo)  •.—Eccletm 
Prim.  Sacramenttm  et  Sacrificium  a  ponttficiit  eorrup- 
'dUy  etc. .  libervm.  Waterlaud  (iVorla,  viU,  167) 
»peaks  in  the  highest  terras  of  Brevint. 

Bribe  (TTO,  thochad',  a  prtaent,  i.  e.  gift  or  re- 
H-ard,  as  often  rendered,  especially  in  the  corrupt  sense, 
i  "  bribe ;"  also  IBS,  h>'fAer,  a  rantom  or  tatu/adhn, 
is  generally  rendered,  once  "bribe,"  1  Sam.  xii,  8),  a 
raluable  consideration  given  or  taken  for  perverting 
jastiee;  a  fSceqnent  prai^  in  the  Ewt,  both  by  judge 
ind  witneases.   See  Oivt. 

Brlok  (p^,  ItbemA",  so  called  from  the  whJiith 
clay  of  which  bricks  aie  nude,  as  described  by  Yitruv. 
li,  8;  rendered  "tile"  In  Ez«k.  iv,  1;  hence  the  de- 
nominative verb  ^a^,  Uban',  to  mole  bride,  Qen.  xl, 
5 ;  Exod.  V,  7, 14).  Bricks  compacted  with  straw  and 
dried  in  the  son  are  those  which  are  chiefly  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  Of  such  bricks  the  Tower  of  Babel 
tras  doubtless  composed  (Gen.  xi,  S),  and  the  making 
of  such  formed  the  chief  labor  of  the  Israelites  when 
bondsmen  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i,  18, 14). 

1.  ^oiyAMMiii.— Herodotus  (1,  179),  describing  the 
mode  of  building  the  walls  of  Babylon,  says  that  the 
clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch  was  made  Into  bricks  as  soon 
as  it  was  carried  up,  and  burnt  in  tlie  kilns,  Kaplvotm. 
The  bricks  were  cemented  with  hot  bitumen  (uv^oX- 
roc),  and  at  every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were 
stuffed  in.  This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Confudon,  in  which  the 
builders  used  bricks  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  (^"QTl ; 
aafaXrot)  tow  mortar  (Gen.  xi,  8;  Joeepb.  AnL  i,  4, 
S).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  Assyria,'  both  the  mate- 
rial for  bricks  and  the  cement,  which  bubbles  up  from 
the  ground,  and  Is  coUeoted  and  exported  bytbe  Arabs, 
irere  close  at  hand  fbr  building  pnrpoaes;  but  the  Baby- 
looian  bricks  were  more  commonly  burned  In  kilns 
than  those  used  at  Nineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun- 
dried,  like  the  Egy  ptian.   Xenophon  nwnttnis  a  wall 


called  the  wall  of  Media,  not  &r  fhim  Babylon,  made 
of  burned  brkks  set  In  bitmuMi,  20  (bet  wide  and  100 
ftet  high ;  also  another  wall  of  brick  SO  feet  wide 

(Died,  ii,  7,  8,  12;  Xen.  Am^.  U,  4,  12;  ill,  4,  11; 
ITah.  iii,  14 ;  Uyaid,  Nmmdt,  ii,  46,  S52,  278).  WhOe 
it  is  needless  to  inquire  to  what  place  or  to  whom 
the  actual  invention  of  brickmaking  b  to  be  ascribed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  more  favora- 
bto  for  the  process,  none  In  which  the  remuns  of  o^g- 
inal  brick  structures  have  been  more  largely  used  in 
later  times  for  building  purposes.  The  Babylonian 
bricks  are  usually  f^m  12  to  18  in.  square,  and  ft^  in. 
thick.  (American  bricks  are  usually  8  in.  long,  8}  to 
4  wide,  and  2|  dilck.)  They  most  of  them  bear  the 
name  inscribed  in  cuneiform  character  of  Nebuchad- 
neztar,  whose  buildings,  no  doubt,  replaced  those  of 
ao  earlier  age  (Layard,  iWn.  and  Babgl.  p.  605,  681). 
They  thus  have  more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ezek. 


Andent  Babrlontan  Brick,  with  Caneiftsm  Inscriptions. 


iv,  1).  They  were  sometimes  glazed  and  enamelled 
with  patterns  of  various  colors.  Semiramis  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  have  overlaid  some  of  her  towers  with  sur- 
&cee  of  enamelled  brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Di- 
odor.  ii,  8).  Enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  at  Nim- 
roud  (Layard,  ii,  812).  Pliny  (vii,  60)  says  that  the 
Babylonians  used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coetUlbus  latercnlis).  He  also,  as  well 
as  Tltruvius,  describes  the  process  of  nuking  bricks  at 
Rome.  There  were  three  sixes :  (a),  1}  ft.  long,  1  ft. 
broad;  0),  4  (Greek)  pahns  long,  12.185  in.;  (c),  6 
palms  long,  16.16876  in. ;  the  broidth  of  these  Istter 
two  the  same.  He  says  the  Greeks  preferred  brick 
walls  \a  general  to  stone  (xxxv,  14 ;  Yitruv.  ii,  8,  8). 
Bricks  of  more  than  8  pahns  length,  and  of  less  than 
1}  palm,  ate  mentioned  by  the  Talmudists  (Baiba  Me- 
sio,  c.  X,  fol.  1176;  BabaBathra,  i,  S  a).    See  Tilb. 

2.  Egsp&xK.—^v  use  of  crude  bric^,  baked  in  the 
son,  was  universal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both  Cor 
public  and  private  buildings ;  and  the  brick-field  gave 
abundant  occupation  to  numerous  laborers  throughout 
the  country.  These  simple  materials  were  found  to 
be  particulariy  suited  to  the  dimate,  and  the  ease,  ni< 
pidUy,  and  eheapoess  with  which  they  were  made  af- 
forded additionid  recommendations.  The  Israelites, 
in  common  with  other  captives,  were  employed  by  the 
Egyptian  raonarcbs  in  makiiigifaiiakBanddttshvll^Dg 


5  its 
Foreign  Cspttrea  emploTed  In  making  Bricki  hy  tb«  UMtait  Egyptlaiis, 
1,  Han  returning  »fter  cuttUir  the  bilrkB ;  8,  6,  'Tukmuten :  1,  5,  lien  carrTlng  btkb;  7,  ft,  IS,  It,  Digging  and  nlzing 
the  eUjr  or  mnd ;  8, 16.  Making  brick*  vttli  a  wooden  mould,  rf,  /;  14,  IS,  Fetching  irater  from  the  tank,  K    At  «  Ifaa 
bricki  it&bi)  an  uld  to  be  made  at  nuben 


(Ezod.  i,  14 ;  7).  Kilo-bricks  were  not  generally 
naed  in  Ei^ypt,  but  were  dried  in  tlie  sun,  and  even 
witboat  etntw  are  as  firm  as  when  first  put  up  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and  Thotmea  whose  names 
tbay  bear.  The  usual  dinMnakms  vary  from  30  in,  or 
17 In. to  14^ in. long;  8} in. to 6|  In.  wide;  and  7  In. to 
4}in,tfaidE,  When  mado  of  the  mie  mod  or  allnvial 
^posit,  they  required  (as  they  still  require)  etraw  to 
[mvent  crackiag ;  bat  those  formed  of  day  taken  from 
the  torrent  beds  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  held  togetiier 
without  straw;  and  crude  brick  walls  had  frequently 
the  addittonal  security  of  a  layer  of  reeds  and  sticks, 
|daced  at  intervals  to  act  as  binders  (Wilkinson,  ii,  194, 
abridgm. ;  Birch,  Ancient  PcUerg,  i,  14 ;  comp.  Herod. 

I,  179).  Baked  bricks,  however,  were  used,  chiefly  in 
places  in  contact  with  water.  They  are  smaller  than 
the  sun-dried  bricks  (Birch,  i,  28).  A  brick-kiln  is 
mentioned  as  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xliii, 
9),  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii, 
iXj  as  the  work  of  King  A^ydila.  Seaostris  (ii,  188) 
Is  8ud  to  have  employed  ills  captives  in  bnihUng, 
Knmerous  remuns  of  boildinga  of  varioos  kinds  exirt, 
constmcted  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  many  Bpe<^ 
mens  are  to  be  seen  in  tlie  British  Museum  with  in- 
scriptions indicating  their  date  and  purpose  (Birch,  1, 

II,  17).  Among  the  paintings  at  Thet>es,  one  on  the 
tomb  of  Rekslurs,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Thotmes 
III  (B.C.  cir.  .1400),  reiwesento  the  enforced  labors  in 
brick-molEittg  of  captives,  who  are  distinguislied  (Irom 
(Jifl  natives  1^  the  color  in  wfaidi  tliey  are  drawn. 
Watching  over  the  laborers  are  "task-masters,"  who, 
armed  with  sticks,  are  receiving  ttie  "  tale  of  bricks" 
and  urging  on  the  worit.  Tlie  processes  of  digging  out 
the  clay,  of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  all  duly 
represented ;  and,  though  the  laborers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similarity  d  employment  U* 
Instratea  the  ffible  Ugtory  in  a  zona^Ue  d^grw 


(Wilkinwn,  ii,  197 ;  Birch,  i,  19 ;  see  Aristoph.  Ac. 
11S8,  AiyviTTtoi  irXivdo^opoc ;  Exod.  r,  17, 18).  En- 
closures of  gardens  or  granariee,  BBcr«d  drcoits  encom- 
passing the  courts  of  temples,  walls  of  fbrtificatioDj 
and  towns,  dweUing-bossee  and  tomba,  in  short,  all 
but  the  templet  tbemaolves,  were  of  crude  M(k ;  aad 
BO  great  was  the  demand  that  the  Egyptian  gorcm- 
ment,  observing  the  profit  which  would  accrue  frem  a 
monopoly  of  them,  undertook  tA  supply  the  public  at  a 
moderate  price,  thus  preventing  all  unauthorized  per- 
sons from  engaging  in  the  manufacture.    And  in  or- 
der the  more  effectually  to  obtain  this  end,  the  seal  irf 
the  king  at  of  some  privileged  person  was  stanped 
upon  the  bricks  at  the  time  they  were  made.  TUt 
fact,  though  not  poi^tively  mentioned  by  any  andrat 
author,  is  Infinred  from  finding  bricks  so  marked  botb 
in  public  and  private  buildings ,-  some  having  the  ovals 
of  a  king,  and  some  the  name  and  tiUes  of  a  iniest,  «* 
other  influential  person ;  and  it  b  probable  that  those 
which  bear  no  characters  belonged  to  individuals  vfae 
had  obtained  a  license  or  permitaioD  from  the  govsn- 
ment  to  &bricat«  them  ftr  their  own  nmsumptfoa. 
The  employment  of  nnmflrons  captives  who  wuked  as 
slaves  enabled  the  government  to  sell  the  Mcks  at  s 
lower  price  than  those  who  bad  recourse  solely  to  free 
labor ;  so  that,  without  the  necessity  of  a  prohitutko, 
they  speedily  became  an  exclusive  maon&ctnnj  and 
we  find  that,  Independent  of  native  laborers,  a  great 
many  fbreigDSiB  were  constantly  Migagad  in  tlM  hrick> 
fields  at  Thebes  Uid  other  parts  of  EgypL   Tlie  Jm, 
of  course,  wen  iiot  excluded  from  this  dmdgery ;  and, 
like  the  captives  detained  in  the  Thebald,  they  was 
condemned  to  the  same  labor  in  Lower  Egypt.  Th^ 
erected  granaries,  treasure-cities,  and  other  pnbhc 
building  for  the  Egyptian  monarch:  the  rrttfrfn'* 
used  in  their  constructioQ  were  tiie  work  of  their  hasdi; 
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for  by  the  cztendn  B apply  required  and 
kept  by  the  gorennKot  for  a»le  (WiUdiuoii'g  Andent 
.^j^tioM,  ii,  97,  M).   See  Bohdaqb. 

Captive  foragnera  being  thus  ftmnd  engaged  in 
brick-making,  BiUical  illiutrators  (e.  g.  Havkes, 
Effjfft  omI  iU  Mommumtt,  p.  226  »q.),  with  their  usual 
alacrity,  jumped  to  the  concltuioa  that  these  captive 
fim^nan  were  Jews,  and  Oat  the  loenee  lepresented 
ware  tboee  of  their  actual  operations  in  EgypL    Sir  J. 
G.  Wilkinaon  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  inference 
by  the  following  remark :  "  To  meet  with  Hebrews  in 
the  scolptares  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  since 
the  remains  m  that  part  of  Egypt  whwe  they  lived 
have  not  been  preserved ;  bat  it  is  cnrions  to  Recover 
other  foreign  captives  occupied  in  the  same  manner, 
■ad  tmriMked      dmilar  'tasfc-mastan,'  and  per- 
fannlng  the  TBiysame  Uhore  as  the  Isnelilea  deserUied 
in  the  Bible;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  pidntings  of 
Thebes  representing  brick-makers  witbont  a  feeling 
of  the  bif^iest  Interest.  ......  It  is  scarcely  &ir  to 

txgae  that,  because  the  Jews  made  bricks,  and  the 
pcmMis  h«re  introdnced  are  so  engaged,  ttiey  most 
uBOMsarily  ha  Jews,  smce  the  Egyptiana  and  their 
captives  are  constantly  required  to  perlbrm  the  same 
task ;  and  the  great  quantity  made  at  all  times  may 
be  jiistly  inferred  from  the  nomber  of  buildings  which 
still  remain  constmcted  of  these  materials ;  bat  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  tnon  frnob  bearw  tie  name  of 
TAtMmtt  III  (trAo  i*  tiqipaued  [by  some]  to  have  been 
tte  at  lAs  time  of  lt«  E»o6m)  haee  been  duaxtnd 
ikam  at  oay  other  period,  owing  to  the  many  prisoners 
of  Asiatic  naticos  employed  by  him,  independent  of 
his  Hebrew  captivea."    See  Exods. 

The  proeeaa  of  manntictnre  indicated  by  the  npn- 
sentations  in  the  fbr^hig  cots  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  wlii<^  Is  still  followed  in  the  same 
country.  The  clay  was  brought  in  baskets  from  the 
Nile,  thrown  into  a  heap,  tbOTOUghly  saturated  with 
wnter,  and  worked  up  to  a  jsoper  temper  by  the  feet 
ot  the  laborers.  Ai^  bne  it  is  obmrnUa  that  the 
watering  and  tempering  of  the  clay  is  performed  en- 
tirely by  the  light-colored  laborras,  who  are  the  cap- 
tives, the  Egyptians  being  always  painted  red.  This 
labor  in  such  a  climate  most  have  been  very  fetiguing 
an^  unwholesome,  and  it  consequently  iftpears  to  have 
bean  ahonnad  by  the  native  Egsrptians.  There  is  an 
allndon  to  the  severity  of  this  labor  in  Nahnm  ill,  14, 
15.  The  day,  when  tempered,  was  cat  by  an  instm-' 
nwnt  somewhat  resembling  the  agricultural  hoe,  and 
moolded  in  an  oUong  tron^^ ;  the  bricks  were  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  some,  from  their  color,  appear  to 
have  been  baked  or  bamed,  bat  no  trace  of  this  opera- 
tion has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  monmnents  (Dr. 
W.  C.  Taylor's  Sifrfs  lUtatrated,  p.  82).  The  writer 
Just  cited  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  order  of  the  kfatg  that  the  Israelites  shonld  oolleet 
the  straw  with  which  to  compact  (not  bom)  their 
bricks ;  "  It  is  evident  that  Pharaoh  did  not  require  a 
physical  imposslhUity,  because  the  Egyptian  reapers 
only  cut  away  the  tops  of  the  grain.  See  Aoricdd- 
TUBB.  We  must  remembo'  tlu^  the  tyramifcal  Pba- 
hmA  iaaued  hia  orders  pn^Uting  the  supply  of  stniw 
about  two  montiis  befbre  the  time  of  harvest.  If, 
therefore,  the  straw  had  not  been  usually  left  stand- 
ing in  the  fields,  he  would  have  shown  himself  an 
idiot  as  well  as  a  tyrant;  but  the  narrative  shows 
us  that  the  Israelites  found  the  stems  of  the  last 
year's  harvest  standing  in  the  fields;  for  by  the 
word  'stubble'  (Exod.  v,  12)  the  historian  clearly 
means  the  stalks  that  remained  from  the  last  year's 
harvest.  Still,  the  demand  that  they  sboold  com- 
plete tbelr  tale  of  bricks  was  one  that  scarcely  conld 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  on  this  occa- 
sion is  a  perfect  specimen  of  Oriental  despotism." 
^Kitto,  B.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.    See  Egtpt. 

S.  JeteuA  Brid^. — The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick- 
BaldBg  in  Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln 


f;a^^,  noOM')  hi  David's  time  ^  Sun.  zii,  SI),  and 
a  complaint  nuide  Igr  Isaiah  that  the  people  boBt  altars 
of  brick  instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  diteotad 
(Isa.  Ixv,  8 ;  Ezod.  xx,  tS).   See  Pottbbt. 

Bii9<Mmet,  Denla,  son  of  the  cardinal  of  St. 

Malo,  was  made  saccesuvely  bishop  of  Toulon  and  of 
St.  Malo.  Ha  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
1511,  and  of  that  of  the  Lateran,  1514.  His  reputation 
for  virtue  and  kindness  was  very  great ;  and  toward 
the  end  of  bis  Ufo  be  gave  up  his  episcopal  office,  for 
fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  &ithfhlly  to  fulfil  its 
duties  in  his  oM  age.  Hediedinl686.— Hoefer,£fi:^ 
Ginerale,  vii,  S78. 

Bri90iinet  GuUlamne,  cardinal  of  St.  Malo,  be* 
gan  bis  csreer  under  I»uis  XI,  who,  on  bis  deatbjied, 
commended  him  to  his  son  Charles  Till.  Under  that 
monarch  he  became  finance  minister,  and  almost  ruler 
of  France.  Having  lost  his  wife,  he  added  to  his  otber 
honors  the  eplscopa<7,  taking  (nders,  it  is  said,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  be  made  cardinal. 
At  Bmne  ha  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Charias  and  the  pope,  and  the  cardinal's  hat  was  his 
reward.  On  the  death  vt  Charles  YIII  be  was  dis- 
placed in  the  French  cabinet  by  Cardinal  d'Amhoise, 
and  retired  to  Rome;  but  Louis  XII  employed  him 
to  get  up  a  council  at  Pisa  composed  of  the  cardinals- 
opposed  to  Pope  Julius  II,  in  order  to  "  reform  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  members."  He  ob^ed,  init 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  deprived  of  his 
purple.  Leo  X  restored  him.  He  died  archblsbop  of 
ITarbonne,  14th  December,  1IU4.— Hoelbr,  Bkg.  CM- 
rale,  vii,  877. 

Bri9oiinet,  OnlUanme,  a  French  bishop  and 
quati  Bjeformer,  was  the  son  of  the  cardinal  of  St  Malo, 
archbishop  of  Rheims.  His  &ther  truned  him  for  the 
priMtly  office,  and  had  ample  opportunities  to  promote 
the  son,  "  Rich  benefices  were  heaped  upon  him. '  He 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Bbeims  and  of  Avignon,  then 
abbotof  the  same  rich  fonndatitm  of  St.  Germain  which 
his  father  had  obtained,  and  finally  he  entered  the 
episcopate  as  bishop  of  Lod^ve,  whence  he  was  tran^ 
ferred  to  the  see  of  Meaux,  an  important  town  in  Brie, 
nearly  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Paris,  of  which  Bos. 
suet  wss,  at  a  later  day,  bishop.  Brifonnet  was  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  of  singular  fondness  for  the 
sttbdeties  of  a  refined  mysticism,  and  of  a  Und  and 
gentle  temper.  While  at  Itome,  whither  he  went  as 
royal  ambassador  fust  before  entering  upon  his  duties 
as  bishop  of  Meanx,  he  had  become  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  thorough  reform  which  was  needed 
throughout  the  whole  Church.  His  first  acts  in  bis 
diocese  were  those  of  a  reformer.  He  called  upon  the 
ecclesiastics  who,  neglecting  their  charges,  had  been 
in  the  h^t  of  spending  thor  time  In  pleamre  at  the 
capital,  to  return  to  their  pastoral  duties.  He  took 
steps  to  initiate  a  reformation  of  manners  and  morals 
among  the  clergy.  He  forbade  the  Franciscan  mmka 
to  enter  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  under  his  super- 
vision." He  invited  from  Paris,  in  1521,  Jacques  Le- 
Rvre,  of  Etaples  (q.v.),  and  Farel  (q.v.),  who  were 
employed  in  disseminating  the  N.  Tsetament,  and  In 
preacUng,  throughout  the  diocese  for  nearly  two  years, 
Bri^nnet  himself  was  very  active ;  and  once,  preach- 
ing to  his  people,  warned  them  in  these  words:  "Even 
should  I,  your  bishop,  change  my  teaching,  beware 
that  you  change  not  with  me."  But  his  perseverance 
was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  Franciscans, 
whom  he  had  ofihnded,  "  called  upon  the  Parisian  Uni- 
versity and  Parliameot  to  Interpose;  and  the  bishop, 
who  at  first  had  given  tokena  of  oonrage,  and  had  ven- 
tured to  deneunoe  the  doctors  of  theidogy  as  Fluuisees 
and  folse  prophets,  at  length  wavered  and  trembled 
before  the  storm  he  had  raised.  Three  years  (1628- 
1525)  witnessed  the  gradual  but  sure  progress  of  bis 
apostasy  ftom  the  piofessiott  of  bis  convictions.  Be- 
ginning witb  tbe  mere  ^fU^^sl^^t^pfTiplssion 
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UGorded  to  'the  evongdical  docton,'  u  they  vera 
wiled,  to  preach  within  his  diocese,  he  ended  pre- 
siding  over  &  synod  of  his  own  clergy,  in  which  the 
reading  of  the  woriu  of  Lather  wu  pnhibited  on  psin 
of  excommnnication,  and  by  giving  a  public  saDction 
to  ttte  abases  a^inst  which  he  hxd  so  loudly  [ffoteeted. 
The  rapid  adrance  of  his  conformity  with  the  reqaisi- 
tions  of  the  Papal  Church  was  doubtless  owing  not  a 
little  to  fVesh  complaints  against  liis  orthodoxy,  and  a 
summons  to  appear  befbre  an  inquisitorial  commission 
appointed  by  tbs  Parliament,  wtiich,  Itowerer,  he  sac- 
ceeded  in  satisfying  in  reap*ct  to  hla  future,  if  not  as 
to  bis  past  course.  Meanwhile,  altbongfa  liiniself  the 
instmment  of  persecution  in  the  huds  of  the  Ctnatical 
portion  of  the  French  clergy,  it  is  |ffol>able  that  Bri- 
^nnet  stfll  retained  his  early  sentiments.  Sach,  at 
least,  was  the  belief  of  the  early  refDrmers."  He  died 
at  the  chateau  of  Esmont  in  1533.  See  Bretonoeao, 
ffut.GeiteraldelaMttu<mdeBrifiJimet;  Vytir,  Life  of 
CoMtt,  p.  20;  Ruike,  Hulmy  of  tie  Sr/omatUM,  i, 
190 ;  BaM,  In  JMto(iti<  Oun^  Amew,  1864,  p.  489. 

Bxidalne  or  Brydane,  Jacques,  s  celebrated 
French  jmacher,  was  bom  March  21, 1701,  at  Choalan 
(department  of  the  Oard).  He  first  studied  at  the 
Jesiiits'  College  at  Avignon,  and  afterward  at  Uie  Con- 
gregation of  the  Missions  of  Sainte-Croix.  His  teach- 
ers soon  saw  that  he  gave  indications  of  extraordinary 
eloquence,  and  they  exercised  his  talent  by  causing 
him  to  catechise  the  children.  After  receiving  tirst 
orders,  he  was  sent  to  Aiguemortes  to  preach  during 
Lent,  finding  tlie  people  slow  in  attending  church 
00  Asb-Wednesday,  he  aallied  fbrtb  in  Ms  surplice, 
ringing  a  liell ;  and  no  sooner  had  Iw  gathered  a  crowd 
than  be  commenced  to  pour  npon  them  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence,  whlcfa  soon  produced  silence,  atten- 
tion, aod  terrcff.  At  that  time  he  had  written  but 
three  sermMis ;  and  lie  began  to  extemporise  with  so 
great  Buccen  that  he  flnl^ied  hii  Lent  series  in  that 
way.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  a  missionary  Into  the 
Cevennes,  Provence,  Langnedoc,  Le  Comptat  d'Avig- 
non,  and  other  provinces.  In  1744  fae  came  to  Paris, 
where,  by  his  eloquence,  be  caused  the  rich  and  power- 
ful to  tremble.  Cardinal  Maury  has  preserved  the  fa- 
mous exordium  of  this  preacher  on  the  subject  of  eter- 
nity, in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  before  an  imposing 
congregation:  "£h!  savez-vouscequec'estquereter- 
tAt&  ?  C'est  nne  pendule  dent  le  bolander  dit  et  redit, 
sans  cesse,  ces  deux  mots  seulement,  dans  le  sUence  dea 
tombeaux,  'Toujoart;  JamaU! — Jamah;  Toujounr  Et 
tonjours  pendant  ces  effroyables  revolutions,  nn  ripron- 
v4  s'ecrie:  'Qmileheure  ttt  Of  et  la  voix  d'one  aub« 
miserable  lui  r^pond,  '■  ViUnuUT  "  "Do  you  lioow 
what  etemi^  is  ?  It  Is  a  peadnlnm,  ever  swinging, 
and,  as  it  vibrates,  saying,  amid  the  silence  of  the 
tomlM,  FfrreotT,  nerer ;  fonver,  neeer.  And  ever,  as 
these  vibrations  keep  their  ceoseteBs  motion,  a  wretch- 
ed voice  may  be  heard  from  the  condemned,  \\'hat  hoar 
it  itf  and  another  condemned  soul  replies,  Elemity." 
But  Poujoulat  (in  his  Cardinal  Maury,  ta  tie  tt  it* 
aiurrtt,  Paris,  IdoQ)  asserts  that  this  famous  exordium 
is  not  Brididne's  after  all,  but  that  It  can  be  clearly 
proved  to  be  Haoiy's  own  composition  I  Bridaine 
died  of  the  atone,  Dec  82, 1767.  He  Mas  kft  some 
Ctmliqaet  Spir^tuU  it  riuape  du  muwoiM  diodte 
tTAlait,  which  in  1812  bod  gone  through  forty-seven 
editions.  The  abb6  Carron  wrote  his  life  under  the 
title  Mod^  det  Pritret  (Paris,  1804, 12mo).  His 
Semumt  appeared  at  Avignon  (1823, 6  vols.  12mo). 

Bridal  Crown  or  Wretfth  (^ori^dvutna).  To 
crown  a  pair  about  to  be  married  with  a  garland  of 
flowers,  or  even  of  metals  and  precious  stones,  is  a  very 
andent  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  both  in  pa- 
ganism and  Cbristendmo.  The  usage  was  adopted  in 
the  eariy  Church,  but  not  without  opposition.  Tertnl- 
llan  called  It  "an  idolatrous  rite"  (fit  cor.  mlH.  e. 
18-U.   See  also  Justin,  Apol.  c.  ix).   At  a  later  pe-  i 


riod  it  became  general,  and  it  is  spoken  of  with  sp- 
provalbytfaebthersofliie4thandfitiicentariee.  Our- 
Bostom  mentions  the  ceremony  as  follows :  "  Crowns 
are  tlietefon  pat  iqion  their  heads  as  wjuAmU  of  vic- 
tory ;"  i.  e.  it  was  snppoeed  tiiot  the  betntfied  psisau 
had,  befiwe  nuptials,  striven  virtnonsfy  acaiikst  sO 
manner  of  uncleanness  (Chrysoetom,  Howl.  /X  in  1 
TVm.).  It  appears,  tbereftre,  that  the  honor  own- 
ing  was  not  given  to  fiimicaton  when  they  married ; 
nor  WM  the  ceremony  used  in  aecoad  or  third  mar- 
riages, because,  though  not  held  to  be  nnlawftd,  th«j- 
wen  not  reckoned  as  hononlile  aa  first  maiiiieBS. 
"  The  chopleta  were  usually  made  of  nTttla,  olive,  am. 
orantli,  roaemary,  and  eveiipnens,  hittmtiigM  Witt 
cypress  and  vervidn.  Tlw  cromt,  appropriately  bo  cell- 
ed, was  made  of  olive,  myrtle,  and  roeenuuy,  vari^aled 
with  flowers,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and  silver,  pwU, 
precious  stones,  etc.  These  crowns  were  eoDsOucted 
in  ttw  form  ofa  pyramid  or  tower.  Both  the  bride  sod 
the  bfid^room  were  erowiied  in  thiamnuwr,  togethtr 
with  the  groomsman  and  the  bride  msid.  The  bride 
Avquently  appeared  In  church  thaa  attired  on  the  dqr 
when  ptodamation  of  the  banns  was  made.  Chip- 
lets  were  not  worn  by  the  parties  in  case  of  aeeoad 
marriage,  nor  by  tfaose  who  had  been  guilty  of  inir 
propriety  bef<R«  marriage.  In  the  Greek  Ghurch  the 
chaplets  were  Imposed  ^  the  officiating  mlnliter.  He 
placed  the  noptial  crowns,  which  had  been  Ijring  on 
the  altar,  first  upon  the  bead  of  the  bridt^roora  and 
then  upon  that  of  the  bride,  saying, '  This  servant  of 
tbe  Lord  hereby  crowns  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord  in 
the  name  of  tbe  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.'  This  cere- 
mony was  followed  by  prayers,  doxologies,  fnd  tbe 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  portkolarly  £ph«a.  v,  20-33, 
and  John  U,  1-11,  and  tbe  alteraate  pcayen  of  tht 
priest  and  the  deaooo.  Upon  fiie  dghth  day  the  mor- 
ried  present  themselves  again  in  tiie  churdi,  wImb 
the  minlMer,  with  impropriate  prayer,  lays  off  the  ni^>- 
tial  crown,  and  disndsses  tliem  with  a  blesnng."  Id 
the  Western  Church  veils  gradually  took  the  place  of 
bridal  crowns,  though  lx)th  are  sometimes  uMd.  In 
Germany  the  wrea&  are  still  vary  gMwrany  used.— 
Coleman,  Andetd  Chmtiami^,  ch.  xziv,  %  4 ;  Btog- 
ham,  Or^£eeb*.bk,  xxii,  ch.iy,  %  6;  Henog,Awt 
£iuyilopadie,a,m;  Sitffi,  SoH^nk  der  Akertthf 
er,U,18. 

Bridal  Bins'   See  Bim. 

Bride  (n\^,  kaSak';  vifi^;  both  also  "daa^ 

ter-in-law"):    See  Bbidbqboox. 

Bride-chamber  (vu^^w),  a  bridal  room  (Suid. 
Koinip)  where  tbe  nuptial  bed  was  prepared,  usuaDy 
in  tbe  house  of  the  bridegroom,  wliitlier  the  bride  was 
brought  In  procesaion.  See  AVkodixo.  It  ocean 
only  in  tbe  New  Testament,  in  tbe  |dirase  "sons  of 
the  MdoKihamber"  (Matt  ix,  15;  Hark  ti,  19;  Lake 
V,  34).  These  were  tbe  companions  ofthe  tnidegrooo, 
bridemen,  called  by  the  Greeks  paramfmplu  (iUbbin. 
C'dStiilS),  just  as  tbe  bride  bad  also  her  companions 
or  bridemaids  (Matt  xxv,  1-12).    See  Marriaok. 

Bridegroom  (ll^^i  ckatMat/,  also  "son4n-law;" 
yvft^ioi).  In  tbe  tyi^cal  language  of  Scripture,  the 
love  ofthe  Redeemer  to  tbe  Church  is  vividly  alluded 
to  in  the  e.'tpression  "tbe  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife" 
(Rev.  xxi,  9).  Christ  himself  is  also  called  "the 
bridegroom"  in  the  same  BMue  (John  ili,  S9).  Tbe 
figure,  under  various  and  extended  ftarrts,  Is  of  fte- 
qnent  occurrence  In  tbe  O.  T.,  to  denote  the  unioo  be- 
tween Jehovah  ud  the  Jewish  nation.   See  Cum- 

CLK8;  lTirPTIAI.8.  ^ 

Bride-ntaid,  Bride-man.   See  PARAiman. 

Bridge  (yifvpa,  2  Hacc.  xil,  18)  do»  not  occur  in 
the  canonical  Scriptures  unless  indirectiy  in  the  prop- 
er name  Gakur  (t^v.^*^gbmma^jiia  northeast 
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of  tbe  Sea  of  GaHlM.   IT«t  fu  from  this  re^on  stiU 
exists  tbe  most  noted  artiflcUl  stone  bridfte  in  Pales- 
tine.    It  IB  mentioned  by  B.  de  U  Brocquifere  A.D. 
H32,  and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arcnlf,  A.D.  700  (Barty 
7V(W.itt/W.p.8,800;  Borckhardt, -Syria,  p.  816 ;  Rob- 
insoM,  flCMWicAe*,  iii,  861).   It  ctoboos  the  Upper  Jordan 
■boat  two  miles  below  the  Ulte  Hnleh.   The  river  here 
flows  rapidly  throngh  a  narrow  bedj  and  here  from 
the  moet  rrawto  ages  hoaUn  the  highroad  to  Damas- 
coa  from  all  parts  of  PaksUne,  which  renders  it  like- 
ly that*  bri^  existed  at  this  place  in  very  ancient 
time*,  althooith  of  course  not  the  one  which  is  now 
standing.    The  bridge  is  caUod  "Jacob's  Bridge" 
(Jim-  I'obiHfr),  tnm  a  tradition  that  it  marks  the  spot 
where  the  pi^larcb  Jacob  crossed  the  river  on  bis  re* 
turn  from  Padau-Aram.   But  it  Is  also  sometlmee  call- 
ed Jim-  Bemi  rofawft,  "the  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Sotw," 
which  may  suggest  that  the  name  is  rather  derived 
from  some  Arab  tribe  called  the  Beni  Yakoub.  It 
is  still  oftener  termed,  however,  Jitr  Bmat  Yakouh, 
"  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters."    The  bridge  is  a 
very  solid  structure,  well  boat,  with  a  high  curve  in 
the  middle  like  all  the  Syrian  bridges,  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  archee  In  the  usual  style  of  these  &b- 
rics.   Close  by  H  on  the  east  is  a  khan  mndi  ft«qaent- 
«d  by  travellers,  built  upon  the  remains  of  a  fortress 
wUcta  was  erected  by  the  Crusaders  to  command  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan.    A  few  soldiers  are  now  sta- 
tioned here  to  collect  a  toll  upon  all  the  laden  beasts 
which  cross  the  bridge. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to  nave 
been  used  by  the  Isradites  In  thur  earlier  times,  bat 
we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  Ibrds,  and  of  their 
military  importance  (Gen.  xxxil,  22 ;  Josh,  ii,  7 ; 
Jadff.  iii,  28;  vii,  2i;  xli,  5;  Isa.  xvi,  2).    West  of 
the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of  importance  (Amm. 
Nan:,  xiv,  8;  Reland,  p.  284);  and  perhaps  the  policy 
of  the  Jews  may  have  discouraged  intercourse  with 
ncighbcNring  tribes,  fbr  it  seems  unllkefy  that  the  skill 
of  Solomon's  architects  was  unable  to  construct  a 
bridge,    niongh  the  arch  (q.  v.)  was  known  and  used 
in  Egypt  as  eariy  as  the  16th  century  B.C.  (Wilkin- 
son, U,  802  sq. ;  Birch,  i,  14),  the  Romans  were  the  ftrst 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.    They  made  bridpes 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  whidi 
remidns  still  exist  (Stanley,  Poiett.  p.  296 ;  Irby  and 
Ibngles,  p.  90,  91,  92, 142, 148).   There  are  traces  of 
andent  bridges  across  the  Jordan  above  and  below 
the        of  Gennesareth,  and  also  over  tbe  Amon  and 
otherrivers  which  enter  Uie  Jordan  from  the  east ;  and 
some  of  the  winter  torrents  which  traverse  the  west, 
emmost  plain  (the  plrin  of  the  coast)  are  crossed  by 
bridges,  also  the  litany,  the  Owely,  etc.   Bat  the  old- 
tat  of  these  qtpears  to  be  of  Soman  ori^,  and  some  of 
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rnwe  recent  date  (see  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  i,  62, 
258).  The  Chatdee  paraphrase 
renders  "  gates,"  in  Nabum  ii, 
6, "  bridges,"  where,  however, 
dikee  or  weirs  are  to  be  undei^ 
stood,  wliich,  being  burst  by 
inundation ,  destroyed  the  walls 
ofNineveh(Diod.  11,27).  Ju- 
das Maccabeus  is  said  to  have 
intoided  to  make  a  bridge  in 
order  to  be^ge  tbe  town  of 
Casphor  or  Caspls,  situate  near 
a  lake  (2  Macc.  xii,  13).  Jo- 
sephus  (Aat.  v,  1, 8),  speaking 
of  tlie  Jordan  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
says  it  had  never  been  bridged 
Ijefcffc  (oiie  IZtvuro  irp6npov), 
as  if  in  his  own  time  bridges 
had  been  made  over  H,  which 
under  tbe  Bomans  was  the 
case.  In  Isa.  xxzvii,  26,  "lip, 
dig  for  water,  is  rendered  by  tbe  Sept. "  to  bridge,"  yi<pv 
pavrSnux.  The  bridge,  (yipvpa)  connecting  ^le  Tern- 
pie  with  the  upper  city  of  which  Josephus  speaks  (  War^ 
vi,  6, 2 ;  Ata.  XV,  11,  5)  seems  to  have  been  an  arched 
viaduct  (Robinson,  i,  426 ;  also  new  ed.  iii,  224).  See 
Jebcsalbm.    Herodotus  (i,  186)  describes  a  bridpj 
consisting  of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  badt 
by  Nilocris  B.C.  circ.  600,  connectii^  the  two  portions 
of  Babylon  (see  Jer.  li,  81,  82;  1.  88),  and  Kodo™" 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates  (li,  9). 
Bridges  of  boats  ar^  described  also  by  Herodotus  (iv, 
88;  vii,  86;  comp.  ^sch.  i>er(.  69,  X(vo5(ff/*oc  tfX"i«) 
and  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii,  4, 12).    A  bridge  over  the 
Zab  made  of  wicker-worit  connecting  stone  piers,  is 
desi^bed  by  Loyard  0.  IW),  a  mode  of  constructlgD 
used  also  uiSoath  America.— KItto;  Smith. 

BHdge,  Jcmatluui  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, waa  bom  at  Northfield,  Mass..  1812,  converted 
at  seventeen,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the 
I  New  England  Conference  1884.  After  filling  a  num- 
ber of  important  stations,  be  was  made  presiding  elder 
in  1854,  and  died  1866.  By  his  energy,  industry,  and 
ability,  bo  made  up  to  a  la^  extent  tat  a  deflcient 
education,  and  rose  to  be  a  good  scholar,  and  was 
"loi^  an  honor  and  ornament"  to  the  Conference. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  and  ardent  to  a  degree 
beyond  his  physical  strength.  His  impulsive  temper- 
ament made  him  also  a  vigorous,  though  not  always  a 
careflil  writer.  He  wrote  lai^jely  for  periodicals.— 
MimUet  of  Coafereace,  vi,  241;  Sherman,  New  Enff- 
land  IHmnes,  p.  850. 

Bridge,  Willlain,  a  Non-confQrmist  divine,  waa 
bom  in  1600,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  After  preaching  in  Essex  and  HOTwich, 
he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity  and  went  to  Hotter- 
dam,  where  ho  was  pastor  in  Robinson's  Congrega- 
gational  church.  Returning  to  England,  he  obtained 
a  church  at  Yarmouth  in  tbe  time  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, but  was  ejected  in  1662.  He  died  1670.  He 
was  a  learned  and  industrious  man :  in  theology  a  Oat- 
vintoL  His  TTcmts,  consisting  chiefly  of  sermons,  were 
first  coOected  in  1649  (4  vols.  4to),  before  his  death. 
A  new  and  complete  edition  has  lecentiy  »PP«»™1 
(Lend.  1846,  6  vols.  8vo),  See  Calamy,  ijfcted  Mm- 
itters,  ii,  478. 

Bridge  Brethren  (Fratns  pontlfica,  Friretpoa- 
Hfei\  the  name  of  a  fraternity  founded  toward  the 
end  of  the  12th  century  by  St.  Benedict  after  his 
buildinK  the  bridge  of  Avignon.  They  were  to  serve 
in  hospitals  when  needed,  but  were  more 
intended  to  devote  themselves  to  the  building  of 
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workmen,  working  theauelTea,  ftnd  often  defnyiog  I 
the  expeosea  ont  of  their  own  funds  or  by  collections.  ' 
They  were  officially  recognised  by  Pope  Clement  III,  i 
orgeniud  on  the  pUn  of  the  knif^tly  orders,  and  each  ! 
brother  was  distinguished  by  waaring  a  small  hammer  i 
on  the  breast.  They  did  not  altogether  disappear  be- ' 
fore  1789,  altbongh  thetr  efflciency  ceased  long  before  i 
that  time.  Sed  Recherciei  hitt.  tur  U»  Frirtt  pontifa 
(Par.  1818).  ' 

Bridget  (BRiotD  or  Bride),  a  Romish  saint,  and 
the  palrtmesa  of  Ireland,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of 
the  fith  centur}'.  Marvellous  and  absurd  accounts  of 
her  miracles  are  given  In  the  modem  Uvee  of  her.  Her 
festival  Is  obserrad  on  Febr.  1,  on  whkb  day,  A.D.  S81 
or  528,  she  is  wld  to  have  died.  See  Slant's  HiMmy 
iff&t  Iritk  Ckurdt,  vol.  i,  ^  68 ;  vol.  li,  p.  146. 

Bridget  (Brioitta  or  Bikoitta),  a  saint  of  the 
Komisb  Calendur,  and  daughter  of  Birgir,  prince  of 
Sweden.  She  was  bom  in  1804,  and  married  Ulpho, 
prince  of  Nericia,  in  Sweden,  by  whom  she  tiad  eight 
children.  After  the  birth  of  these  Bridget  and  her 
husband  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  continence.  They 
ondertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella ;  and  Ulpho 
died  shortly  after  their  retnm  to  Sweden,  in  1844. 
Bridget  then  bnilt  the  great  monastery  of  Wasteln,  in 
the  diocese  of  LinkSping,  in  which  she  placed  sixty 
nuns,  and,  separated  fh>m  them  entirely,  tliirteen 
fiiars,  priests,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St. 
Paul,  four  deacons,  representing  the  four  doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  eight  lay  brothers.  See  Brioet- 
xniiw.  Bridget,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  died  at  Bome  on  her  return,  July  28,  1878. 
She  wae  canonized  by  BonUkcios  IX,  Oct  7, 1391,  and 
her  festival  appointed  to  be  kept  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. Her  Romish  biographers  tell  of  many  rmtloHont 
which  she  is  said  to  have  bad  concerning  the  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour,  and  about  political  affairs.  John  de 
Torquemada,  1^  order  of  the  Coaneil  of  Basle,  exnm- 
hed  the  bo<A  it  Bridget's  revelathms,  and  declared  It 
to  be  proAtahle  for  tlw  instractlon  of  the  faithful  (P). 
It  was  consequently  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Basle 
and  the  popes  Gregory  XI  and  Urban  VI;  but  Bene- 
dict XIV  explidned  this  conlimiation  as  meanlne  only 
that  the  book  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  doc> 
trlnes  of  the  Roman  Church.  Her  RndaUtma  were 
published,  Labeck,  1492,and  Rome,  1848.— Butler,  Uvu 
tfSabUi,  Oct  8 ;  Hammerieh,  LeUn  BHgitla't  (1868). 

Bsldgetbws.   See  BBiorrmraB. 

Brldgewater  Treatlaea.  The  last  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  (who  died  hi  1829),  by  his  wQl,  dated 
February  26,  1826,  left  £8000  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  president  of  the  Royid  Socie^  of  London,  to  be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  nominated  by  him  to 
write,  print,  and  publish  1000  copies  of  a  work  "  On 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  manifest- 
ed in  the  creation ;  illustrating  such  work  all  rea- 
sonable arguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and 
formation  of  God's  creatures  In  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  e^ct  of  digestion,  the  con- 
struction of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  arguments ;  as  also  by  discoveries,  ancient  and 
modem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  lit- 
eratur«."  He  also  desired  that  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  works  so  published  should  be  paid  to 
the  authors  of  the  works.  The  then  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Davles  Gilbert,  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  BUhop 
of  London  in  determining  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  Acting  with 
their  advice,  he  appointed  eight  gentlemen  to  write 
separate  treatises  on  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
J«A,  which  treatifes  have  been  pubUshed,  and  are  as 
follows :  1.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  The 
AdaptatioH  of  Exierwd  Nature  to  Ike  Moral  and  Jntd- 
ledual  Coiutittitwtt  of  Man  (Glasgow,  1889,  2  vols.  8vo). 
S.  By  John  Kidd,  U.D.,  The  AduptaOoit  of  £xtemal 


]fatun  to  tie  Pky^ctd  CimX6m  of  Man  (Lond.  1887, 
8vo).  8.  By  the  Ber.  William  Whewell,  AMlrommj 
amd  Genmi  Pkjiria  eammdBrtdwiA  It^fitemet  ft>  .Vola- 
nd  Tkeobgg  (Und.  1689,  8vo).  4.  B|y  Sir  Charies 
Ball,  TU  Umd,  ita  Mediamim  and  Vital  EHdovmaOi, 
as  evincing  Design  (Lond.  1837,  8vo).  6.  By  Peter 
Hark  Roget,  H.D.,  Aaimal  and  Vegiabb  Phgrnoiogf, 
considered  toitk  Reference  to  Natml  TMeologg  (Lond. 
1840,  2  vols.  8vo).  6.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bnckland,  On 
Geologg  and  Mineralogy  (Loud.  1887,  2  vols.  8vo)-  7. 
By  the  Bev.  William  Kirfoy,  On  tkt  Bisloijf,  HaOu, 
aMJ/iH(iiKb^,<(Miwib(Lond.l836, 2vola.8vo).  8. 
By  William  Pront,  H.D.,  Ckasiatrg,  Meteorohgg,  and 
tke  Ffm^im  of  Digestion,  considered  wiA  Rtfermct  to 
Naimvl  Thedogg  (Lond.  18S4,  8vo).  All  tbeae  trea- 
tises have  been  reprinted  in  a  cheaper  form  as  a  por- 
tion of  Bobn's  "  Standaid  Lilnaiy,"  and  the  most  of 
them  bad  before  this  been  repabUahad  in  America 
(Phil*.  7  Tola.  8vo).  A  German  trandation  of  them 
has  been  published  at  Stnttgardt  (ISB6-1888,  9  vols.). 

Bridle  (prop.  *,p^,  re'sM,  a  AoAcr,  Isa.  xxx.  28; 
hence  generally  a  roa,  Psa.  xxxii,  9;  Job  xxx,  II; 
specially  the  jaws.  Job  zli,  6  p8] ;  also  ^Q,  me'tkeg, 
2  Kings  xix,28;  Prov.  1X^,8;  Iaa.xxyii,29;  strict- 
ly the  bk,  as  rendered  in  Psa.  xxxii,  9 ;  so  x»^<>^< 
Rev.  ziv,  20;  1  EmU.  Ui,  8;  S  Mace  x,  29;  "bit." 
James iii,8;  likewise jfaXiiw)wrikt,toairi^JaaMai,SS; 
iii,  2 ;  once  Qions,  ma/Ascm',  a  auasfe,  Psa.  xxix,  2), 
the  headstall  and  reins  by  which  a  rider  governs  his 
horse  (Psa.  xxxii,  9).  In  connection  with  Isa.  xxxvii, 
29,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  from  Tbeodoret  tiiat  it  was 
customary  to  fix  a  sort  of  bridle  or  mnaale  of  leather 
on  refractory  slaves.  Even  freeman  were  thna  treat- 
ed irtien  they  becane  ptisonos  of  war.  Sae  Zkdb- 
KiAB.  Thna,  when  Caml^yaas  craqncfcd  Egypt,  the 
son  of  die  Egyptian  monareh,  with  tea  tfaonsand  oA«r 
youths  of  the  highest  rank,  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  were  conducted  to  execution  in  prooeasitHi  with 
ropes  around  their  necks  and  bridles  is  tbdr  month* 
(Herodotus,  iii,  14).  Compare  the  act  of  Beahadad's 
"princes"  in  putting  halters  about  their  heads  in  tolKB 
of  submission  to  Abab  (1  Kings  xx,  88).  Aeooidiic 
to  Layard  (ii,  276),  the  Assyrians  ornamented  didr 
bridles  in  a  high  degree ;  but  in  their  trapfrings  and 
harness  the  Kouyunjik  tiorses  differ  completely  from 
those  represented  in  the  baa-reliefs  of  Nimrood:  tbeb 
heads  were  generally  surmounted  by  an  arched  crest, 
and  bells  or  tassels  were  hung  around  their  necks ;  or, 
aa  at  Kborsabad,  high  plumes,  generally  three  in  nnn^ 
ber,  rose  between  their  ears.    See  Hobsb. 


ReBd-drcM  (fan  ancient  Awyrian  Itldlng.haae, 

The  restrainta  of  God's  providence  are  metapbni. 
cally  called  his  "bridle"  and  *>book"  (2  Kfatgs  xtx. 
2)4).  The  '^bridle  in  the  Jawa  irf  the  peoide  caasmg 
them  to  err"  (Isa.  xxx,  28)  is  God's  permitting  tite  As- 
syrians to  be  directed  by  fooli^  -CMUucla^  Aat  tier 
might  never  finishLtfaeh^ihl«n>leir^Uij|^S«ains^  Je- 
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n>ulem  (laa.  xxxrii,  20).  The  restraints  of  Uw  and 
hanuni^  are  called  a  bridle,  and  to  let  it  loose  is  to 
act  witttoat  regard  to  these  piindpleB  (Job  zxx,  11). 

Brief  (Lat  brtve,  osed  In  later  Latin  for  a  writ- 
ing or  letter).  Briejfi  ttpottoUoal  are  pontifical  letters 
from  the  coart  of  Rome,  subscribed  by  the  secm- 
tary  of  brieft,  wbo  is  nsaally  a  Inshop  or  cardinal. 
Tbey  dlflkr  ia  numy  nspects  fhnn  bulls.  Briefs  are 
issued  from  ttw  Btnnan  court  by  the  apostolic  secre- 
tary, sealed  by  the  fisherman's  ring  vith  red  wax; 
bnlls  an  issued  by  the  apostolic  chancellor,  under  a 
seal  of  lead,  having  on  one  side  impressed  the  likeness 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the  name 
of  the  reigning  pc^  Brieft  are  written  on,  fine  and 
white  skins ;  bolls  on  those  that  are  thick  and  coarse. 
Briaft  are  written  in  Rnnan  character,  in  s  legible  and 
fair  manner ;  bulla,  though  in  Latin,  are  in  old  Gothic 
cluncteis,  without  line  or  stop.  Brielb  are  dated  a  die 
matiatedu ;  bulls,  a  die  ineamatiaui,  Brieft  have  the 
date  abbreviated ;  bulls  have  it  at  fall  length.  Briefs 
begin  with  the  name  of  the  pope,  thus, ' '  Clemens,  Papa 
XII,'*  etc.;  bolls  begin  with  the  words  "(Clemens) 
^tiaeopmtmviitienonm,"  by  way  of  distinct  heading. 
Brieft  maj  be  lamed  befine  Uie  pope's  oormatioD, 
bat  bulls  not  till  afterward.  Both  are  equally  acts 
of  the  pope;  but  a  gnater  wei^  la  geaenUy  attach* 
edtotbe  faiUl,  on  account  of  iti  mwe  formal  character. 
See  Bdlu 

Brier  Is  tlie  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Yeia.  of  the 
following  words  in  certain  passages,  most  of  them  be- 
ing rendered  "  thorn"  in  others.    See  Thobh. 

1.  p^n,  d^ddi  (from  its  tlingmg).  Hie.  vii,  4; 
"  thorn,"  ProT.  xv,  19 ;  apparently  the  Arabic  <3u3dak, 
tiiougfat  to  be  the  Jfdongena  tpiaoia,  i.  e.  Solamtn  m- 
ranant  of  Linn.,'  or  "  prickly  mad-apple"  (Abulfadli, 
qp.  CeUii  Hierob.  ii,  40  sq.)>  Vtcm  both  passages  it 
appears  that  the  Hek  word  dntotes  a  apa^  of  thorn 
shrnbs  which  wen  naed  for  endosnrea  or  hedges.  Tet 
this  diaracteristie  Is  much  too  general  to  determine 
from  It  with  any  precision  what  particular  species  of 
thorny  plants  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  But 
the  plant  whose  fkutt  is  the  love-apple  or  mad-apple 
(•  species  of  jmall  melon)  b  of  the  family  of  nig^t- 
■iiadM  (solaneiB),  and  not  at  all  suitable  tat  making  a 
hedge. 

2.  li^Q,  wfibn'  ("thorn,"  Ezek.  il,  6),  or  •\'^^,  tU- 
Im'  (so  caUed  as  being  a  pendnlous  or  tiflg-like  tatrm- 

Eaek.  xxviU,  M;  prop,  a  piidtUj  such  as  are 
fbund  on  tha  shoots  of  the  palm-tne,  and  called  in 
Anbie  mOoh,  being  the  thmis  that  precede  the  put- 
ting forth  of  the  foUage  and  blanches. 

8.  "^^P.  nrratt,  in  Isa.  It,  18;  "instead  of  the 
brier  slull  come  up  the  myrtl»4ree."  The  Sept.  has 
k6wZo,  which  is  a  strong-smeUing  plant  of  the  endive 
kind,  Jtea-bane,  Tnala  ielatiam,  linn.  (Aristotle,  BitL 
jfa.  iv,  8,  28;  Dioec.  iii,  126).  The  Peshito  has  atur, 
tatureia,  wmrgr,  wfld  thyme,  T'^nas  terp^um,  a  plant 
growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  ac- 
cording to  Borckhardt  (%■.  U).  Gesenin8(7'A<s.a.v.) 
rejects  both  these  oo  etymological  grounds,  and  pre- 
fers iirtiea  (the  rendering  ut  tSs  Vidg.)  or  neOb,  con- 
sidering the  Heb.  name  to  be  •  omnpoond  of  C)^^,  to 
htm,  and  1S9t  *'>  Be  also  notices  tin  opinion 

ot  Ewald  (jBram.  Crk.  p.  620)  that  Sim^  albvm,  the 
viUte  ntMftmJ,  is  the  plant  meiant,  after  the  suggestion 
of  Simonis,  who  compares  tha.  Syriac  name  of  this 
plant,  A^At. 

4.  '^''ati,  Aamir^  (fhnn  Its  Aarpnai),  the  most  fre- 
quent term,  and  always  so  rendered  (Isa.  6 ;  vii, 
as,  24,  26;  ix,  18;  x,  17;  xxvil,  4;  xzidi,  18),  ap- 
parently a  collectivG  term  for  Uiomy  Oriental  slniitM ; 
comp.  the  Arabic  Aammrti,  the  Egyptian  thorn-tree. 
It  b  merely  spoken  of  as  springing  up  in  desolated : 
lands;  in  two  passages  (x,  17;  xxrii,  4),  it  Is  pnti 


metapfaoricalfy  for  tronbles^mie  men.  The  Sept.  tei^ 
ders  usually  liiEfU^,  sometimes  x^proc  or  aypeimc 

Jijpd. 

b.  In  Heb.  vi,  8,  the  Gr.  word  la  rp</3aXo£  (Aree- 
pronffod),  trUmi&M,  the  land  oaUrop  (*'  tliistie,"  Blatt. 
vii,  16),  a  low  tltorny  shrub,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  SfMlws  to  the  military  "crow-foot,"  an 
instrument  thrown  on  the  ground  to  impede  cavalry ; 
the  Tribubu  Umttrit  of  Llnnnns. 

Neither  of  tlie  remaining  Heb.  words  so  rendered  ap- 
pear to  designate  any  spedes  of  plant.  One  of  these  is 
barkoKm'  (Judg.  viU,  7,  16;  Sept.  merely 
Qmdzes  Papmviu\  mentioned  as  one  of  the  instm- 
ments  by  which  Gideon  poidBlied  the  elders  of  Snc- 
ooth;  probably  fireaU^gusfa^^  so  called  ftuin  the  bot- 
tom being  set  with  jBnt-ttimei,  wUch  the  word  seems 
prop,  to  denote.  The  other  b  B'^^^D,  sorafrnn'  (i^ 
parently  ftom  the  Chald.  root  S'JD,  to  be  re/ractorj/), 
reMi,  which  are  compared  with  thorns,  Exak.  ti,  6 
(Sept.  wopowrqtnRnnv,  as  if  fiw  330 ;  Ynlg.  imertibtS). 
Some  of  the  rabUns  understand  tlunu,  and  CasteB 
On  Us  £e».  ifepli^)  renders  Mttlti;  bnt  the  other  in- 
teipfetstion  b  defcnded  by  CeUns  CJ3i»^  III 

^**''ewnfl1nft  is  an  old  Eni^isfa  word,  signifying  a 
coat  of  seofe  armor,  bnt  now  obsolete  In  ^b  sense ; 
naedfaiJeT.  xlvi,4;  U,  8,  for  tha  Heb.  I'i'nq,  svyon' 
(occurring  only  in  diese  pssssges),  doubtless  the  ssme 
as  the  ir'pti,  tkirym%  a  "cont  of  nHdl"  (1  Sam.  xrii, 
6,  88)  or  cMveU.   See  Bbkastfutx. 

Brlgitta.   Sea  Budobt. 

BxiglttbMS  (BtBonrnrBS  or  BmDOBTmnss),  a 
monastic  order  in  tin  Boman  Clmrch,  abo  called  (Mo 

Saleatorit,  founded  In  1844  by  BrigitU  (BirgitU  or 
Bridobt)  at  Wadstena,  in  Sweden,  and  confirmed  In 
1870  by  Urban  T.  Ttie  nuns  and  monks  lived  to- 
gether under  one  roof^  yet  without  seeing  each  other. 
There  were  to  be  in  every  convent  GO  nuns,  18  priests 
On  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St.  Paul),  four 
deacons  (to  represent  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregny, 
and  Jerome),  and  8  lay  brothers.  They  lived  on  ahns, 
were  principally  devoted  to  the  worsliip  of  the  Tlrgbt 
Mary,  and  were  governed  by  an  abbess,  wbo  was  as- 
sisted by  a  confessor  chosen  among  the  priests.  Both 
sexes  wore  gray  cowls;  the  nans  a  crown  of  three 
white  stripes  with  five  red  spots,  the  monies  red  and 
white  crosses.  Denmark,  Kmway,  the  Ketherlands, 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  several  other  countries  had 
emvents  of  tUs  order,  most  of  wblch  were  swept  away 
by  the  Beformation.  England  hod  only  one  convent, 
the  Sbn  House,  founded  by  Henry  V  in  141S,  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  YIII,  restored  by  Queen  Uaiy,  and 
again  suppressed  by  Elizabeth,  The  most  celebrated 
memlier  ot  thb  order  was  John  <Ecolampadins,  the 
celebrated  refoimer  of  Switaerland.  At  -pnaent  the 
Bri^tUne  monks  are  uiUrely  extinct,  whlb  a  fov 
convents,  inhabited  by  nuns  only,  were  still  foimd  In 
1860  fai  Bavaria,  Poland,  HoUand,  and  England.  A 
congregation  of  Brigittine  (or  Birgittan)  nnns  of  the 
Recollection  was  founded  in  tlie  seventeenth  ceotnry 
by  Maria  of  Escobar  at  Yalladolid,  in  Spain,  which  in 
the  eighteenth  century  Iiad four  convents. — Febr,  Gack. 
der  MviuA»orde$i,  nooA  Senrkm,  i,  418  sq. ;  Butier,  Lioei 
ofaamtt,  Oct  8;  Helyot,  Ord,  JUUgiaia^  i,  484sq. 

ttrtm,  nx^,  hOaehf,  the  extrtumtg  or  edge  of  the 
water.  Josh.  Hi,  15 ;  nOlS,  snpSoA',  the  Up  or  rim  of  a 
cup  or  basin,  1  Kings 'vii,  23,  26 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  2,  6 ; 
dvtti,     to  the  top  of  a  vessel,  John  Ii,  7. 

BtimBtoiie  (Tl^BA,  gopkriik' ;  Qhov,  ndplatr). 
The  Hebrew  word  b  connected  with  l^il,  go'pKer,  ren- 
dered "gopheiwwood"  in  Gen.  vi,  14,  and  probably 
signified  In  the  fint  instance  the  gum  or  re*w  that  ex- 
uded from  that  tree;  henoa  b  in^i^nsfocncljle  all 
inibmnable  substances;^'' 
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veU-knmni  simpla  minenl  •abeUnce,  cfystalUne  and 
fusible,  but  without  a  metallic  baab.  It  is  exc«ed- 
in^y  inflammable,  and  when  barning  emtta  a  pecnliar 
aufiSDcatlng  emell.  It  is  foODd  in  great  abundance 
twar  Tolcuioea  and  mineral  wells,  mom  particularly 
near  liot  wells,  and  it  is  spread  nearly  over  the  wltole 
earth.  In  Gen.  xix,  24,  26,  we  ore  told  that  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  destroyed  by  a  rain  (or  storm)  of  fi  re 
and  brimstone.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this, 
even  If  we  suppose  natural  agencies  only  were  em- 
ployed in  H.  The  soil  of  tiiat  region  aboonded  with 
sulphur  and  Utumen ;  andthekiodlingof  snchamasa 
of  combustible  materials  ttirough  volcanic  action  or 
by  lightning  from  heaven,  wonid  cause  a  conflagmtiao 
sufficient  not  only  to  engolf  the  cities,  but  also  to  de< 
Btroy  the  aurfiice  of  the  plain,  so  that  "  the  smoke  of 
the  country  would  go  np  as  tlw  smolte  of  a  ftimace," 
and  the  sea,  rushing  in,  would  convert  the  plain  into 
a  tract  of  waters.  See  Sodom.  Small  lumps  of  snl- 
phnr  are  still  fouhd  in  many  pbwos  on  the  slioras  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  See  Sulpuuk.  Th«  word  brimstone 
is  often  figuratively  used  in  the  Scriptures  (apparently 
with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  above  signal  exam- 
ple) to  denote  punishment  and  destruction  (Job  xviii, 
15;  Isa.xzx,  83;  xxxiv,9;  Deut.  xxix,  23 ;  Psa.xi, 
C ;  Ezek.  zxxviU,  22).  Whether  the  word  is  nsed  lit- 
eially  or  not  In  the  passages  which  describe  the  future 
and  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wkked,  we  may  bo 
sure  ^t  it  expresses  all  which  the  human  mind  can 
conceive  of  excmdating  torment  (Bev.  zlv,  10 ;  six, 
SO;  XX,  10;  xxi,  8).  SeeHsLL. 

'  Brink,  some  Heb.  words  elsewhere  rendered  some- 
times "brim"  (q,  v.). 

Brisbane,  a  town  of  Eastern  Australia,  New  South 
Wales,  and  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  was  erected  in  1869.  Ttie  town  ceased  to  be  a 
penal  settlement  in  1842,  and  has  since  become  a  thriv- 
ing place.  The  number  of  the  clergy  in  1859  wbs 
seven.  See  Clttyg  Udfar  ISGO  (London,  1860,  8vo). 
See  Australia. 

Brison,  Saxcbl,  )>om  in  Frederick  county,  Tir- 
^nia,  in  1797,  entered  the  Baltimore  ConfSsrenco  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  1821,  and  labored  In  ito 
ranks  with  great  acceptance  and  success  until  his  death 
at  Baltimore,  Oct.  IS,  1853.  He  was  twice  presiding 
eldoi :  1888-1841  of  the  Rocklngton  district,  and  1845- 
1848  of  the  Northumberland  district.  His  personal 
character  was  noble  and  elevated,  and  his  niinbtry 
eminently  acceptable  and  ns^l^^mstirs  ofCoi^tr- 
tnoee,  v,  881. 

Bristol,  in  OlotUiestershire,  England,  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  of  the  Church  of  England,  founded  by  Henry 
VIII,  who  in  1542  eonvehed  the  altbey-church  of  the 
Augustine  monks  into  a  cathedral,  dividing  the  abbey 
lands  between  the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  which  he 
made  to  consist  of  a  dean  and  six  secular  canons  or 
prel>endaries.  The  church  was  also  served  by  an 
archdeacon,  six  minor  canons,  a  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
six  lay  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  This  see  is  now 
united  to  that  of  Gloucester,  and  the  bislu^  Is  styled 
of  Gloncester  and  Bristol.  The  last  bishop  of  Bristol, 
Dr.  Allen,  was  transferred  to  Ely  in  1886.  The  pres- 
ent bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (1861)  Is  Charles 
Baring,  consecrated  1866. 

Britain.    See  Enolakd,  Church  of. 

Broad  Ctauxoll.   See  Enolahd,  Church  of. 

Broaddoa,  Andrew,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  in  1770.  At  eighteen, 
against  his  father's  commands,  he  Joined  the  Baptints 
and  began  to  preach.  Bmng  otduned  in  1791,  he  la- 
bored for  the  rest  of  his  lift  (except  six  months  in 
Richmond)  in  the  counties  of  Carallne,  King  and 
Qneen,  and  King  VQliam,  in  Virginia,  though  often 
called  to  other  aod  more  important  fields.  In  1832, 
and  fi»  many  years  afterward,  Mr,  Broaddns  was 


chosen  moderator  of  the  Dover  Assodatioa  of  Baptiit 
Churches.  He  died  Dec.  1, 1848.  His  pubUcstic« 
m,A  Iiiitor!fo/tJkBtUe,SvOi  A  CofacUm;  A  Farm 
ofCfmrckDUciplme;  TheDoeerimd  Vir^iiaCJMmt 
of  Bjrmu ;  and  various  Lellen  and  Serwumu — ^ngne, 
AmaU,  vi,  290;  Jetar's  Mtnoir, 

Brocard,  Jaoopo,  a  native  of  Venice,  iriio  became 
a  Protestant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  of  a  visionary  turn,  and  songht  to  abov 
that  the  principal  events  of  bis  time  had  been  predtct- 
ed  in  the  Bible.  He  labored  to  effect  a  union  of  all 
Protestant  states,  at  the  head  of  which  his  plan  was  to 
idaeaUeniy  IT  of  France.  He  wnte  a  Iffttmi/ omI 
PnpkBlied  lalerrnlaliim  ^Gmtm  (Laydn,  liM,  tto). 
and  a  sbnilar  InierpnIoAi  of  Levitkai  (8vo).  He 
died  at  Nnrembeig  in  1600. — Landon,  SetUmaMai 
Dictionary,  ii,  416. 

Brock,  JoHH,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Stradbrook,  Snffolk  Co.,  Eng.  Hu  psnnts 
came  to  New  England  when  he  was  aoout  17.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  1646.  He  preached  at  iiowlev 
and  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  whicb  place  bt  left  to  be  ordain- 
ed pastor  at  Redding,  1662,  where  he  Uvad  untO  his 
death,  June  18, 1686.  He  was  eminent  for  {rfety  and 
usefulness. — Sprague,  AmaU,  i,  184. 

Brodbead,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re. 
fbrmed  Dutch  Churcli,  was  born  at  Marblehead,  New 
York,  in  1782.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  where 
he  became  a  tutor  in  1802.  In  1804  be  became  paster 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Rbtnebeck,  and  was 
afterward  sncceeeively  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Colle- 
glate  Church  of  New  Tork  aty  in  1809,  pastor  of  the 
Eirst  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Philadelphia,  whidi 
be  established  In  1813,  and  of  the  church  in  Broome 
Street,  New  Tork,  in  1826.  In  1887  be  became  pastor 
of  a  church  at  Flatbosh ;  in  1841  he  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn as  minister  of  the  Central  Reformed  Protestant 
Dntch  Church  of  that  dty.  He  relinqnisfaed  pa^tonl 
service  bi  1847,  and  died  at  Spingfield,  Mass.,  June 
6th,  1856.  Groat  tenderness  of  feeling  characterized 
his  preaching  and  bis  pastoral  intocoBtae. 

Bxodhead,  John,  a  Methodist  Et^scopa]  mlidsttr 
of  impMtanee,  bom  in  Monroe  Co.,  F^nn.,  Oct.  S2,177<1, 
travelled  two  years,  from  1794,  in  N.  J.  and  Md.,  emi- 
grated to  New  England  in  1796,  and  was  a  pioneer  and 
founder  of  Methodism  there  and  in  Canada.  In  1^11 
he  settled  at  New  Market,  N.  H.  He  was  sereral 
times  elected  member  of  Congress  from  N.  Hsmpstiire. 
He  died  April  7, 1888.  He  was  a  "^mW  man,"  and  "a 
prince  in  Israel." — SlinmUi  of  Comferenet*,  vi,  679; 
Stevens's  llmiwiaU;  Spragne,  ^ima/>,vii,  240. 

Bn^dered,  prop,  n^t?!,  ribnai',  tnrv^otsd!  w«k 
or  embroidery;  once  (E»>d.  xxviii,  4)  y^'^'^ 
htt*',  U$adattd  stuff,  i.  e.  cloth  (byasus),  woven  la 
checker-work.    See  Embroidbrt. 

The  "  broidered  hair"  {irXiyiui,  AeuO  of  1  Tim.  ii, 
9,  refers  to  the  fasliionable  custom  among  the  Bomaa 
ladies  of  wearing  the  hair  platted,  and  fixed  with  cri^ 
ing-pins  (comp.  1  PeL  iii,  S).  "The  Eastern  females,'* 
says  Sir  J.  Chardln,  "wear  their  hair  very  kn^  and 
divided  Into  a  number  of  tresses.  In  Barbery,  the  b> 
dies  have  their  hair  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  which, 
after  they  have  collected  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and 
plat  with  ribbons.  The  women  nourish  their  hair  with 
great  fondness,  which  they  endeavor  to  lengthen,  by 
tufts  of  rilk,  down  to  the  heels."    See  Hbaivdrbss. 

Brokesby,  Frakcis,  an  English  N<«i-Juror,  was 
bom  at  Stoke  in  Leicestershire  1687,  and  educated  it 
Cambridge.  He  afterward  received  holy  orders,  and 
became  rector  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire.  He  fbUowtd 
the  fbrtnnea  of  tbe  No»Jnrari,  and  tied  in  171&  Hit 
woricB  are,  A  Ufk  Jtna  Gintt:—A  Bulory  tf  fit 
GooemmaU  of  Oe  CArMm  Chtrck  /or  Otf  Jbit  Am 
Cenhtna  and  tJie  Btgimiing  o/iJu  Fottrtk  (1712, 8vo);— 
On  Edueatim  (l<10il^vo>^%^^«^f^lav^r  DaM 
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(1715,  2  ToU.  12mo).  He  U  said  to  have  usisted  NeU 
tom  in  tin  comidlatloii  of  Us  "Futs  and  Feativala." 
—Hook,  .Sbei:  My.  Hi,  180;  Laiid<»,£ec^iM«(.il,416. 

Bromley,  Thokas,  one  of  tiie  English  followers 
of  Jaoob  BOhme  (q.  t.)i  was  born  in  Worcester  1629, 
and  was  fellow  of  All-Soiil's,  Oxford,  in  Cromwell's 
time.  On  the  Restorstion,  be  was  deprived  for  non- 
conformity, and  lived  afterward  with  Pordage  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  be  Joined  the  PHtLADSLPauir  (q.  t.) 
Society  of  Mystics  ettiblished  by  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote  many  mystical  works,  especially  7%e  Wti^ 
to  Ae  Sabbath  of  Rett;  Journey  of  the  Cluidrenof  I»- 
rad,  etc.  He  went  beyond  B<(hine  in  prosonncing 
mwriftge  ontlt  for  perfect  ChristianB.  Bromley  died 
in  1691.  His  works,  in  Oerm&n,  were  paUished  at 
Ftankfknrt,  171»-82  ^  vols.  6to).— Ubahdiii,  CL  Bid. 
iii,481. 

Brood,  vowftr,  •  west  of  yomig  Urds,  e.  g.  of  chick* 
ens  (q.  v.).  Lake  xiii,  84. 

Brodc  (very  generally  bn3,  nocAo/',-  Sept.  and  N. 
T.  x"'/uir^l^)i  rather  a  iomtO.  It  is  applied,  1.  to 
sm^  streams  arising  fh>m  a  aabtamunoos  spring  and 
flowing  throogh  a  deep  valley,  sachas  the  Arnon,  Jab- 
bok,  Kidron,  Sorek,  etc,  and  also  the  brook  of  the  wil- 
lows, mentioned  in  Isa.  xv,  7 ;  2.  to  winter-torrenta  ari- 
sing from  rains,  and  which  are  soon  dried  up  in  the 
warm  season  (Job  vi,  16, 19).  Such  is  the  noted  river 
(bnmk)  bf  Egypt  so  often  mentioned  as  at  the  south- 
•ramost  border  of  Palesdne  (Num.  zxxiv,  6 ;  Josh. 
XT,  4,  47> ;  and,  in  feet,  sach  axe  most  of  the  brooks 
sod  streams  of  Palestine,  which  are  mtmerons  in  win- 
ta  and  a»dy  sptlnft  bttt  of  whleb  vary  few  survive 
the  beginnis^  of  the  sommer.  8.  As  tills  (Heb.)  word 
b  applied  both  to  the  valley  in  which  a  brook  runs 
and  to  the  abvom  itself,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  wliich 
is  meant  (see  Oesenins,  Thea.  p.  S73).    See  Stbkau. 

To  deal  "deceitfully  as  a  brook,"  and  to  pass  away 
"at  the  stream  of  hnxdu"  (Job  ri,  15),  ia  to  deceive 
our  friend  when  he  most  needs  oar  help  and  comfort ; 
becanse  broolcs,  Ij^ng  temporary  sbeams,  are  dried  op 
in  the  heats  of  sammer,  and  thns  the  hopes  of  tbe  trav- 
eller an  disappointed  (see  Hackett's  Ilbutra.  o/Scr^ 
tare,  p.  16).    See  Rivkk. 

Broth,  p'^-Q,  marak',  s<wp>  Jodg.  vi,  19,  20;  pHD, 
farak',  JragmmU  of  bread  over  which  btotb  Is  poored, 
Isa.  IxT,  4.    See  EATisa! 

BrodWT  (Heb.  nx,  ack  [see  Ach-]  ;  Gr.  d^tX^c), 
a  term  so  rariousiy  and  extensively  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture that  it  becomes  important  carefully  to  distinguish 
tiie  different  acceptations  in  which  it  is  used.  1.  It 
denotes  a  brother  In  the  natural  sense,  whether  the 
offspring  of  tlte  same  father  only  (Gen.  xlii,  16 ;  zliii, 
8;  Jndg.ix,21;  Hatt.  1,2;  Lake  iO,  1,  19),  of  the 
same  mother  only  (Jndg.  viii,  19),  of  the  same  fa- 
ther and  mother  (Gen.  xlii,  4;  xliv,  20;  Luke  vi,14, 
etc.)  S.  A  near  relative  or  kinsman  by  blood,  e.  g.  a 
nephew  (Gen.  xiv,  16 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xxiv,  12,  16),  or  in 
general  a  cousin  (Matt,  xii,  46;  John  vii,  8;  Acta  i, 
14;  Gal.  i,  19),  or  even  a  husband  (Cant,  iv,  9).  8. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  x,  18X  «.  R.  a  fallow- 
Levita  (ITum.Tffi,26;  XTi,  10;  Neh.Ui,l).  4.  One 
I>om  in  the  same  country,  descended  from  the  same 
■took,  a  fellow-countryman  (Jndg.  xiv,  8;  Ezek.  ii, 
II;  iv,  18;  Matt  v,  47;  Acts  iii,  22;  Heb.  vil,  5),  or 
even  of  a  cognato  people  (Gen.  ix,  25 ;  xvi,  12 ;  xxv, 
18 ;  Num.  XX,  14).  6.  One  of  equal  rank  and  dignity 
(Pnr.  xviii,  9 ;  Matt  xxili,  8).  6.  DiscipUs,  follow. 
en,etc.(Ibtt.xxT,40;  Heb.  ii,n,  12).  7.  One  of 
the  same  faith  (Isa.  Ixvi,  10;  Acts  ix,  80;  xi,  29;  1 
Cor.  V,  xi) ;  from  which  and  other  texts  it  appears 
that  the  fintconverts  to  tiie  faith  of  Jesus  were  known 
to  each  other  by  the  title  of  brethren,  till  the  name  of 
Christians  was  given  to  them  at  Antiocb  (Acts  xi,  26). 
8.  An  associate,  colleague  in  office  or  dignitv,  etc. 
(Eira  iii,  2;  1  Cor.  i,  1 ;  2  Cor.  i,  1,  etc.).    9.  One  of 


thesamenatnn,afi»11ow--ami^to.xiU,8;  xxv{,81; 
UsttT,  22,^24;  vU,  ft;  Heb.  u,  17;  vUi,l]).  10. 
One  beloved,  i.  e.  as  a  brother,  in  adirect  address  (Acts 
ii,  29;  vi,  8;  1  Thess,  v,  1).  11.  An  ally  of  a  con- 
federate nation  (Amos  i,  9).  12.  A  friend  or  associate 
(Job  vi,  16;  comp.  xix,  13;  1  Kings  xlx,  18;  Neb.  v, 
10. 14).  18.  It  is  a  very  favorite  Oriental  metaphor, 
as  in  Job  xxx,  29,  "  I  am  become  a  brotiier  to  die 
Jackals."  14.  It  is  even  applied  (in  the  Heb.)  to  in- 
animate things  in  the  phrase  "  one  anotlier"  a  man 
Ait  brother),  e.  g.  of  tbe  ctierubim  (Exod.  xxv,  20; 
xxxvii,  9).  Tbe  terra  is  still  used  in  tbe  East  with 
the  same  latitude  (Hackett's  lUattra.  of  Script,  p.  116). 
Tbe  Jewish  schools,  however,  distinguish  between 
"brother"  and  "neighbor;"  "brother"  meant  an  Is- 
raoUte  by  blood,  "neif^bor"  a  proselyte.  They  al- 
lowed neither  title  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  Christ  and  tbe 
aposties  extended  the  name  "brother"  to  tdP  Clirts- 
tians,  and  "neighbor"  to  all  the  world,  1  Cor.  v,  1] ; 
Luke  X,  29,  80  (Ughtfoot,  Bar.  HAr.  ad  Matt,  v, 
22). 

BBOTHEBS  OF  OUR  LOBD.— In  Matt,  xiii,  55, 
James,  Josea,  l^moii,  and  Judas  are  mentioned  as  the 
brotben  of  Jesns,  ajid  in  the  ensuing  versa  slsten  are 
also  ascribed  to  him.  The  Protestant  spirit  of  oppod- 
tion  to  the  Popish  notion  abont  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary  lias  led  many  commentetors  to  contend  that 
this  most  t>e  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  and  tliat  these 
persons  are  to  be  regarded  as  children  whom  she  bore 
to  her  husband  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ  On 
the  whole,  we  incline  to  this  opinion,  seeing  that  such 
a  supposition  is  more  in  agreement  wltii  the  w^int  and 
letter  of  the  context  than  any  other,  and  as  the  fbrce 
of  the  allusion  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jeans 
would  be  much  weakened  if  more  distant  relatives  are 
tobe  understood.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  the  other  opinion,  that  these  were  not  natural  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  Irat  near  relations,  probably  cousins  of 
Christ  la  Hatt  xxvii,  56,  a  James  and  Joses  are  de- 
scribed as  sons  of  Mary  (certunly  not  the  Virgin) ; 
and  again  a  James  and  Judas  are  described  as  sons  of 
Alfdigeus  (Luke  vi,  16, 16),  which  Alphaos  is  protMbly 
the  same  as  Cleophas,  husband  of  Mary,  sister  of  the 
Vi^in  (John  xix,  26).  If,  therefore,  it  were  clear  that 
this  James,  Joses,  and  Judas  are  tbe  same  that  are 
elsewhere  described  as  the  Lord's  brothers,  tbis  point 
would  be  beyond  dispute ;  but  as  it  is,  much  ^oubt 
must  always  hang  over  it  See  your.  Sac.  Literatare, 
July,  1866 ;  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1842,  i,  71  sq.,  124.— Kitto. 

I.  It  should  be  observodthatlnargulngatallagainst 
their  being  the  real  brethren  of  Jesus,  &r  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  assumed  indeflniteness  of 
meaning  atteched  to  the  word  "Imtber"  In  Soipture. 
In  all  the  adduced  cases  (see  above),  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  irtna  the  word  is  wed  in  any  but  its  proper  sense, 
the  context  prevents  the  poesitrilUy  of  confririon ;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  only  two  exceptional  instances  (not 
metephorical),  viz.  those  in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are 
respectively  called  "  brothers"  of  Abraham  and  Laluin, 
the  word  is  only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "nephew;" 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  exceptions 
are  quoted  ftam  a  ringle  book,  seventeen  centuries 
earlier  than  tbe  Gospels.  If,  then,  the  word  "breth- 
ren," as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  eto.,  really  meao 
"cousins"  or  "kinsmen,"  it  will  be  the  omtjr  instance 
of  such  an  application  in  which  no  data  are  giveu  to 
correct  the  laxity  of  meaning.  Again,  no  really  paral- 
lel case  can  be  quoted  from  the  T.,  except  In  mere- 
ly rhetorical  and  tropical  passages ;  whereas,  when 
"nephews"  are  meant,  they  are  always  specified  as 
such,  as  hi  Col.  iv,  10;  Acts  xxiii,  16  (Eitto,  The 
ApctSa,  ete.  p.  166  sq.).  There  is  therefore  no  ade- 
quate warrant  in  the  language  alone  to  take  "breth- 
ren" as  meaning  "relatives,"  and  therefore  the  a 
priori  presumption  is  in  favor  of  a  literal  acceptetion 
of  the  term.  We  have  dwelt  the  taaw  stronglv  on 
this  point,  because  it  se^^^^^^v^g^^gJ^jasUy 
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•niimed  tlut  no  impottwtoe  is  to  be  attacked  to  the 
men  fact  of  tkeir  being  iiminab^  oalled  Chriat's 
brethren,  whereai  this  coosklenition  sIikm  goea  far  to 
pro  re  titMt  they  ttaUy  Tare  ao. 
.  IL  Hun  m,  however,  three  traditicnu  respecting 
then.  They  an  first  mentiotied  (Katt.  xiii,  66)  in  a 
manner  which  would  certainly  Lead  an  onbiaued  mind 
to  conclude  that  they  were  oar  Lord's  uterine  brothers. 
"Isnotthiathecarpenter'sBon?  ia not AasioiAer called 
Mary  t  and  Aw  bretkrm  Jamei,  and  Joses,  and  Jndas, 
and  Smon?  and iifiwtert,  are  they  not  all  with  us?" 
Bat  tince  we  find  that  tiiere  waa  a  "  Mary,  the  mother 
ot  Jamea  and  Joaea"  (Hatt.  xxvUi,  86),  and  that  a 
"James  and  Jodaa  (?)"  were  sons  of  Aj^>hBUs  (Luke 
vi,  lb,  16),  the  moet  general  tradition  is,  (I.)  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  first  coosina,  the  sons  of  Alphiens 
(or  Clopas— nirt  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gk.  Tat.  Matt 
X,  8)  uid  Haiy,  the  sister  of  the  Yir^.  Ttiis  tra- 
dition is  accepted  by  Paplas,  Jerome  (jCat.  Script.  Ecc. 
2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin  Church  generally,  and 
la  now  the  one  m9st  cmnmoiily  received.  Yet  there 
aeem  to  be  fimiblearganMnta  against  it;  fi«(10  The 
reasoning  depends  on  three  assumptions.  Tit.  a.  that 
"his  mcAher's  sister"  (John  xiz,  2fi)  most  be  in  appo- 
sition  with  "  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,"  which,  in 
case  eiatera-german  are  meant,  would  be  improbable, 
if  only  on  the  ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to 
hare  had  tb«  same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated 
by  no  parallel  cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Hark  xv,  40) 
thinks  that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by 
"hfamotber'ss^"].  6.  That"  Haiy,  the  mother  of 
Jamaa,"  was  the  wife  of  Alpturaa,  i.  e.  that  the  James 
intended  is  "James  [the  son}  of  Alphnus"  ('loicur/BDc 
u  'AX^tov).  e.  That  Cleo^uts,  or,  more  correctly, 
GIopss,  whose  wife  Mary  was,  is  identical  with  Al- 
ptunia ;  which,  bowerer  poesible,  cannot  be  poatively 


proved.  See  AvruxuB.  (2.)  If  Us  coosini  enlj  i 
meant,  it  would  be  signally  untrue  that  "ncather  did 
his  brethren  believe  on  him"  (John  vii,  6  en.'),  far  in 
all  probability  three  out  of  the  four  (viz.  JaniM  the 
Less,  Simon  [L  e.  Zelotes],  and  Jnde,  the  brother  [?} 
of  James)  were  actual  apotUa.  (3.)  It  is  quite  mae- 
countable  tliat  these  "  brethren  of  the  hard,"  if  thev 
were  only  his  coudns,  should  be  always  HientkuMd  b 
conjunction  with  the  Virgin  Maiy,  a&d  never  with 
their  own  mother  Hary,  who  was  both  alive  and  ia 
constant  attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  dSttmctJnm  the  apostles ;  mx  Acts 
i,  14 ;  1  Cor.  iz,  18;  and  Jode  (17)  seems  alon*  to 
imply  that  be  hinuelf  was  not  an  apoetle. 

(II.)  A  MCMid  tradition,  accepted  by  Hilary,  Epi- 
phaniua,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes  them 
the  eons  of  JotejA  by  a  former  marriage  with  a  certain 
Escha  or  Salome,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  indeed,  Eps- 
phanius  {Eana.  29,  §  4)  even  mentions  the  supposed 
order  of  birth  of  the  torn  sons  and  two  dao^tera. 
But  Jerome  (Com.  m  MatU  xil,  49)  aUg^  tbii  as  a 
mere  coqjectare,  borrowed  fron  the  "ddiranwBta 
Apocryphorum,"  and  Oiigea  aaya  tltat  it  was  taken 
ftom  the  Gospel  of  St.  I^ter.  The  only  groond  for 
its  possibility  is  the  apparent  difference  of  age  between 
Joseph  and  the  Tiigin. 

(III.)  They  are  aaauned  by  many  to  have  been  the 
oflbpring  of  a  Levirale  marriage  lietweeii  Joseph  and 
the  wife  <it  his  deceased  brother  Clopaa.  TUs,  al- 
tbon^amerehypolliesia^  istiie  ooly  <»e  tb*l  aetaal* 
ly  meets  all  the  eon^tima  (rf  the  proUem.  For  tlie 
discusrion  of  the  details  of  tiila  adjustment,  see  Jaxss; 
Hakt.  The  accompanying  table  exhibita  tbe  wbok 
subject  in  one  view,  with  the  passages  bearing  npoo  It, 
and  the  adjustment  proposed  of  this  difficult  qsestka 
(see  Mefk.  Qaar.  Beeiem,  1861,  p.  67X-672). 
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IIL  The  argoments  <^tmit  their  being  tbe  sons  of 
the  Tlr^  after  the  turth  of  oar  Lord  are  fennded  on 
(1.)  the  almost  constant  tradition  of  her  perpetual  v-ir- 
gmity  (oittirafiQtvia').  St.  Basil  (Serm.  de  S,  Nattv.') 
even  reccrda  a  sttsy  tliat  "  Zectuuy  was  slain  by  the 
Jews  between  the  porch  and  the  altar"  for  affinnlng 
her  to  be  a  virgin  <^ter  aa  well  as  befwe  the  birth  i^ 
her  most  holy  Bod  (Jar.  Taylor,  Dttct.  MM.  ii,  8,  4). 
Still,  the  traction  was  tMfoniversal:  it  was  denied,  for 
instance,  \sy  large  numltera  called  Antidicomarianits 
and  Helvi^ani.  To  quote  Ezek.  xliv,  2,  as  any  argit- 
meKt  on  the  question  is  plainly  idle.  (2.)  On  tiie  feet 
that  npon  the  cross  Christ  commended  his  mother  to 
the  care  of  the  apostle  John;  but  this  is  easily  ex- 
pUcalde  <m  tbs  ground  of  his  brethren's  apparent  die* 
beUef  in  him  at  tbat  time,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  converted  very  soon  aftetward;  or  better,  per- 
haps, on  the  ground  of  their  youth  at  the  time.  (8.) 
On  the  identity  of  their  names  with  those  of  the 
sons  of  Alplueus.  Wliatever  t(xc»  there  may  be  in 
this  a^^oment  ia  retained  by  the  above  Levirate 
scheme. 

On  the  other  band,  tbe  arguments  /or  their  iidng 
onr  Lord's  ntarlite  Iwothera  are  numerons,  and,  taken 
ooUseriw^,  to  an  mqmju^oed  mind  almost  irresUtible, 


although  singly  they  are  open  to  otjectkna :  e.  g.  (l.) 
The  words  "  flrst-bom  eon"  (rpwr^TOKoq  vioc),  Lnkc 
ii,  7.  (2.)  Matt,  i,  26,  "  knew  her  not  till  die  had 
brought  forth"  (obx  lylyvotmctv  airr^  ^m£  ov  iraea), 
etc.,  to  which  Alford  justly  remarlu  only  one  mean- 
ing cotdd  have  been  attached  bat  for  preconceived  the- 
ories about  the  Virginity.  (8.)  The  general  tone  of 
the  Gospels  on  tbe  anbiject,  since  they  are  cemtUm^ 
spoken  of  wUk  tbe  Vi^n  Haiy,  and  wHh  no  abadov 
of  a  hint  tbat  they  were  not  her  own  cluldrai  (Matt 
xii,  46 ;  WmA  iii,  81,  etc).  It  can,  we  think,  be  hard- 
ly denied  that  any  one  of  these  argnmentB  is  slni^ 
stronger  than  those  prodnoad  on  tbe  oUMr>ide.--aaMi 
s.  V.    See  Jebob. 

"BBOTHER"  (Avisr)  ma  Uie  eosnmon  qipdla- 
tion  i^vai  by  Christiana  to  each  other  in  tbe  aariy 
Cbnrdi.  See  Bbbthbeh.  In  tbe  S«nan  Chndi  it 
came  to  be  especially  applied  to  monks.  When  tbom 
monks  who  were  priests  assumed  the  name  of  Fatim 
(Patres),  tbe  name  bnAen  was  reserved  to  the  mest- 
bers  wlio  wwe  not  ordained.  Since  tbe  18tb  cataif 
tUstitie  has  dao  bera  ^ren  to  tbs  liagg^  noBltt, 
in  distinction  fltm  the  odker  otdeis  of  muika.  Intfet 
ftoteatant  chnrchea  it  la  ooaomoD  flpr  «riiti«*M^  to  id- 
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Brother!  of  Chxiatlan  InatmoUon.  See 

k:Booi.  Bbotuebs,  CoMOBBoATioiia  or. 

Brothers  Of  St.  Joseph.  See  Josbph,  St., 
Srothbrs  of. 

BrothenoftheSooiAtyctfMaiy.  SeeMASY, 
Bbothbbs  or  the  Societt  of. 

Biothan  of  the  Chiistiui  Dootiixk*.  See 
School  Bbothbbs,  CoKOBBaAnoin  op. 

Brothen  of  the  Chiirtlan  Schools.  See 

School  Bbothbbs,  Cohobboatiohs  op. 

Brotban  of  the  Holy  Family.  Sea  Holt 
Faxilt,  Sbothbbs  op  thb. 

Brothers,  Richard,  an  enthnriist  and  jvetended 
prophet,  WM  B  ItenteDuit  in  the  BriUsb  navy,  vbich 
he  quitted  In  1789.  Declining  to  take  the  oath  re- 
qaized  on  receipt  of  half  pay,  he  wa»  very  near  dying 
of  hunger,  and  was  nltimately  taken  to  a  workhouse. 
From  the  year  1790  Brothers  dates  his  first  call.  On 
May  12,  1792,  he  sent  letters  to  the  king,  ministera 
of  8tat«,  and  Rpeaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating 
that  he  was  comraanded  by  God  to  go  to  the  Parlia- 
ment-honse  on  the  ITtfa  of  that  month,  and  inform  the 
members  for  their  aafyty  that  the  time  was  come  for 
the  fhlfilmflnt  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  named,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  according  to  his 
own  acconnt,  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception.  Hav- 
ing  some  time  after  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king, 
the  destmctkm  of  tfrt  monarchy,  and  that  the  ciown 
should  lie  delivered  up  to  him,  be  was  committed  to 
Newgate,  where,  if  his  statement  be  tme,  he  was  treat- 
ed with  great  cruelty.  On  his  liberation,  he  continued 
what  be  denominated  his  ministry  with  renewed  ener- 
gy, and  obtained  many  followers.  While  the  more 
rational  part  of  the  community  were  laughing  at  the 
prophet,  there  were  some  persons  of  liberal  education 
and  of  good  ability  who  mdntained  the  divlni^  of  bk 
misdon.  AnMuig  these,  Natliaaiel  Brassey  Halbedf 
Esq.,  H.  P.  fiv  Lymington,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  an  emi- 
nent engraver,  were  the  most  zealous :  they  published 
nnmerons  pamphlets  and  testimonials  in  his  favor,  and 
others  to  the  same  effect  appeared  by  Bryan,  Wright, 
)Ir.  Weatherall,  an  apothecary,  and  a  Mrs.  Green. 
Among  other  things,  Halhed  boie  testimony  to  Mb 
prophesying  coneetly  the  death  <tf  the  three  emperora  ; 
of  Gennany.  Among  several  strange  letters  which 
Brothers  published  was  one  entitled  "A  Letter  from 
Mr.  Brothers  to  Miss  Cott,  the  recorded  Daoghter  of 
litng  David,  and  fbtore  Queen  of  the  Hebrews,  with 
an  Address  to  the  Members  of  his  Britannic  Mqjes^'s 
Council"  (1796).  Such  an  effect  had  these  and  other 
similar  writings  on  people  of  weak  understanding,  that 
many  persons  aoM  tbsir  goods  and  prepared  them- 
selves  to  accompany  the  prophet  to  bia  New  Jemaa- 
lem,  which  was  to  be  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Uver 
Jordan,  and  where  he  was  to  arrive  in  the  year  179S, 
Jerusalem  was  then  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world ; 
and  in  the  year  1798,  when  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  Jews  was  to  take  place,  be  was  to  be  revealed 
as  the  prince  and  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  the  governor 
oi  all  Dstiona,  for  irfiich  office  he  appears  to  have  bad 
a  greater  predilection  than  ftv  that  of  pre^nt  of  the 
council  or  chancellor  of  tiie  exchequer,  which  be  said 
God  offered  for  his  acceptance.  Taken  altogether,  the 
wriUnga  of  Brothers  are  a  cnrions  Jumble  of  reason  and 
insanity,  with  no  small  number  of  contradictions.  He 
was  placed  in  a  lunatic  aaylnm,  from  which  be  was  re- 
leased in  1806,  and  died  In  1834.  One  of  his  dlsdries, 
Finlayson,  published  In  1849  a  book  called  TMp  Itut 
Tntmpet,  more  fimdfbl,  if  poerible,  than  Brotbers's  own 
boolc  There  are  still  a  few  of  his  disd^es  left  in 
England. — Engluh  Cgdop.  s.  t. 

Brother's  Wife  (r^a%  ifdx'meth,  Doat.  xxv,  7; 
"sbter-ht-Uw,"  Both,  1,  U).   See  Afiihitt. 
Lll 


B  rough  ton,  Hugh,  was  bom  at  Oldbury,  Shrop; 
shire,  1649,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  bo. 
came  conapicnons  for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He 
afterward  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  became  a 
popular  preacher.  In  1588  he  published  bia  Concent 
of  Scriptart,  a  kind  of  Scriptare  chronology  and  gen. 
ralogies.  Broogfaton  was  desirous  of  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew,  but  received  no  encour- 
agement. Ughtfoot  pronounces  a  high  eulo^um  on 
bis  rabbinical  learning.  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  beat  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  time,  and  had  trans- 
lated the  Apocrypha  into  Hebrew;  but  his  pride  and 
ill  temper  hindered  his  advancement  in  tbe  Church. 
He  died  in  London,  Aug.  4, 1612.  H<»t  of  his  works 
were  collected  under  the  titie,  The  Workt  of  the  gnat 
Albionean  ZHvine,  moKwd  in  many  Landi  fur  rare 
Skill  in  SaUm't  and  At&ent'  Tongnet,  etc.  (Lond.  1662, 
fol.).— JVew  Gen.  Biog.  Did.  v,  97 ;  Allibone,  !,  265; 
Darling,  Cydopadia  BSitiograflaca,  i,  447. 

Bronghton,  Richard,  a  Romanist,  bom  at  Stu^ 
ley,  Huntingdonshire,  and  educated  at  Rbeims.  He 
took  priest's  orders  in  1693 ;  waa  sent  into  England  as 
a  missionBry,  and  died  in  1694.  His  prlndpU  works 
are.  An  Ec^enoMtical  HiMorg  of  Creat  BrU(utt,firon  the 
Nativity  to  the  Convertion  if  the  Saxon$  (Oouay,  1688^ 
fol.) : — A  true  Manorial  of  the  ancient  reHgiout  Utate 
ofGrtat  Britain  in  the  Time  of  the  Briiont  (1650, 8vo) : 
— Afonatticon  Brittmnicvm  (1656, 8vo). — A>w  Cm.  Biog, 
Diet.  V,  97 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Vict,  ii,  418. 

Brongjiton,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine,  bom  in 
London  July  5, 1704,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, received  orders  in  1727.  After  various  pref- 
erments he  became  vicar  of  Bedmlnster,  1744,  and 
prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He  died  December  21,1774. 
Among  liis  works  is  Chrietianiljf  di^ndfhim  the  As> 
UgioH  of  Nature,  a  reply  to  the  infidel  work  "  Cbtfe- 
tianityas  old  as  tbe  Creation"  (Lond.  1782, 8vo);  va- 
rious lives  in  the  Biogra^ia  Britamica,  and  tbe  J?ii/t- 
oikeca  Bittorieo-Sacra,  a  historical  dictiooary  of  all  re- 
ligions (Lond.  1787-89,  2  vols.  fiiI.)_Aa0  Gen.  Biog. 
Diet.  V,  97 ;  Landon,  Etxl.  Diet,  ii^  419. 

Bronsaon,  Claddb,  a  French  Protestant  advocate 
and  martyr,  bom  at  Nismea  1647.  In  bis  bouse  at 
Toulouse  the  deputies  of  the  Protestant  churches  as- 
sembled in  1688,  when  It  was  resolved  that  tbe  relig- 
ions meetings  of  tbe  Protestants  should  be  continued 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  BnHiSBon 
retired  to  Geneva  and  Lansanne,  and,  having  been  or* 
dained,  preached  from  place  to  place  in  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  His  labors  led  flnaUy  to  tlw  es- 
tablishment of  the  **  Churches  of  tbe  Desert"  See 
Court,  Anthoht.  Being  arrested  at  Oleion  in  1698, 
he  was  broken  on  tbe  wheel  at  Montpellier.  He  left, 
among  other  writings,  Vitat  dee  Refarmee  de  France 
(Switzeriand,  1684 ;  Hague,  1686)  -.—Lettrei  on  dergi 
de  France : — Lettrte  des  proteelanM  de  France  a  tone  lee 
autret  proiatant  de  VEvrope  (Berlin,  1688)  :—Jtelatioa 
tommaire  dee  mervtUla  que  Dieufait  en  France  done  lee 
Cieeimet  (1694, 8vo).  See  Peyrat,  Hist,  dee  Paeteun  de 
detert  (Puis,  184S,  2  vols.);  Yfeii*, Hiatom  dee  Rifa. 
giie  Avterioiitf.— Hoefbr,  jB£ii|;.  CMrak,  v,  638. 

Brow  (nS'O,  me'tiai^  Isa.  xh-iii,  4,  the  forehead, 
as  elsewhere  rendered ;  o^iig,  the  edge  of  a  bill,  Luke 
iv,  29).    See  Ete. 

Brown  (D^n,  chum,  literally  eeorcied),  i.  e.  blact, 
the  term  applied  to  dark-colored  sheep  in  a  flock  (Gen. 
XXX,  82-40).    See  Colob. 

Brown,  Alexander  Blaine,  D.D.,  a  P^by- 
terian  minister,  son  of  the  Bev.  Matthew  Brown,  DiD., 
was  bom  Aug.  1, 1806,  at  Waabhigton,  Ps.,  and  grad- 
uated at  Jeff^von  CoU^  in  1826.  He  studied  tiieol- 
ogy  at  Alleghany,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Octo- 
ber, 1831.  After  spending  some  time^a-iniudoiMy 
hi  Viighiia,  be  became  pa^i^  BiAadU^ft^Ikr 
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Pitttburgh,  in  1838 ;  be  afterward  served  the  churches 
in  NHes,  Mlcbitfia,  and  Fortamouth,  Ohio,  till  1841, 
when  he  became  professor  of  Bel  left- Lettres  in  Jefikmon 
College^  In  October  ,1847,  he  became  present  of  the 
college,  and  served  with  great  fideli^  and  success  un- 
til 1666,  when  Ql  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He 
died  at  Centre,  September  8, 1868.  As  a  teacher  he 
wasaocnrate,in8tmctive,aod8yatematic.  Asapreach- 
er  he  was  always  edifyinp;,  and  he  rose  occasionally  to 
the  highest  eloquence. — WHaoa,  Pretbjfterim  Alauaiac, 
1864,  p.  98. 

Brown,  Francis.  D.D.,  was  bora  at  Chester,  N. 
H.,  Jan.  11, 1784.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 1806,  and  a  year  after  his  graduatiou  became  tu- 
tor in  the  college,  where  he  remained  till  1809.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  In  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  1810. 
In  1815  he  was  elected  president  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  remained  in  this  position  until  his  death, 
July  27, 1820.  He  was  made  D.D.  1819  by  Hamilton 
and  Williams  colleF^t.  He  published  Calvin  and  Cal- 
vinimn  dtfendtd  againtt  certain  it^vritma  JteprtaaUatioiu 
eontaimdm  a  PanpUet  eiUititd"A  RIntch  of  the  Life 
and  Doetrine  of  the  celebrated  John  CalTln"  (l^I'^) : 
A  Srplg  to  tha  Rev.  Mariin  Ituter'i  Letter  rrlatinff  to 
CtUvim  and  Catwinisn  (1815) ;  and  scTeral  oceasioual 
sennons.— Spragne,  Annalt,  ii,  fil6. 

Brown,  luao  V,,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 

was  bom  in  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  4, 17^ ;  gradu- 
ated at  Xassau  Hall,  Princeton,  and  studied  tbeolo^ 
with  Dr.  Woodhull,  of  Freehold ;  was  ordained  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytfljy  as  pastor  at  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J.,  whm  he  established  the  now  celebrated 
Lawrenceville  dassical  and  Commercial  Boarding- 
school.  He  remained  at  its  head  nntil  1838,  when  he 
removed  to  Mount  HoUy.  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  that  vicinity,  preaching,  but  especially 
devoted  to  literary  labors.  He  died  April  19, 1861. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Colonisik 
tion  Socie^,  and  labored  for  it  earnestly.  He  pul^ 
Ikthed  l^e  a/Sahert  /*m%,  D.D.,  a  work  on  The  Urn- 
tg  of  the  Bwntm  Race,  and  A  Hittorical  fEmKcafion 
the  AbroffatitM  tfthe  Plan  ofVmm  bjf  the  Prabgltrian 
Churrk  in  the  U.  8,  A^YfiSmmt  PnAflenmAlmaiuK, 
16C2. 

Brown,  Jamei  Caldwell,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (O.  S-X  was  bom  at  St.  Clurs- 
ville,  Ohio.  In  his  16th  year  he  entered  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  as  a  freshman,  and  while  there  he  united  with 
the  Church.  From  Jefferson  College  he  passed  to  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa., 
where  be  remained  two  years,  and  finally  graduated 
St  the  The6k>gical  Seminary  at  Colnmbia,  S.  C.  He 
was  licensed  to  jveach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Harmony, 
8.  C  He  went  in  li439  to  Indiana,  to  do  missionary 
work  in  the  wild  counties  lying  along  the  noatliem 
end  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  settled  at  Valparaiso,  Por- 
ter County,  where  he  preached  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  built  uptiielai^eBt  Presbyterian  Church  in  North- 
ern Indiana.  In  feet,  nearly  every  Presbyterian 
Church  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  was  organised 
by  htm.  In  1859  he  received  Uie  dcfrree  of  D.D.  si- 
multaneously from  Jefferson  and  Hanover  collegep. 
In  1860  he  resigned  his  charge  In  Valparaisa  to  be- 
come the  general  agent  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Northwcrt  at  Chicatro,  lUinoifi.  Before  resign- 
ing his  charge,  be  initiated  measures  which  resulted 
In  the  Mtsblishment  of  a  Piesbytnian  institution. 
The  outlireok  of  the  rebellion  hindered  him  from  ac- 
complisfainij  any  thing  as  general  agent  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminars.  In  the  winter  of  1861  he  preached 
as  a  supply  to  the  church  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
while  there  be  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  4Hth  Indi- 
ana Volunteers.  He  joined  his  regiment  In  May,  1862, 
and  was  with  it  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 
Being  attacked  with  camp  diarrhoea,  he  was  ordered 
home  to  recruit  his  health,  hnt  was  only  able  to  reach 


Padncah,  Ey.,  where  he  died  July  14, 1862.— Wim 
Prtjbslerian  Abnaiw,  vol.  v,  1863. 

Brown,  James  Moore,  D.D.,  m  clergjwn  g 
the  Did  School  Presbyterian  ChnrtJi.  was  bn  h 
Valley  of  Vir^nia,  Sept  13, 1799.  He  wn  edv^. 
at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Ta.,  wboe  ^ 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Baxter.  He  «m 
licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  at  Moan-  CnA 
Church,  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  April  13, 1834.  <« 
Sept.  SO,  1826,  he  was  ordiUned  and  installed  [aaT 
over  the  churches  of  Gerardstown,  Tnscarwa,  loi 
Falling  Waters,  in  Berkeley  Coud^,  Ya.,  whhia  He 
bounds  of  Westeherter  Pntbytay.  The  hondi  :( 
his  congregation  extended  aboat  Hiirfy'  sdca  slMf 
the  base  of  North  Monntain,  and  there  be  lab(ired,lib 
an  apostle,  £uthfblly  and  saocessfuUy,  exphviag 
establishing  preaching  places  in  deetitnte  ptoces  mml 
him,  until,  in  18<U>,  at  the  earnest  solicitatkm 
synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  be  undataA 
an  agcsuy  for  the  cause  of  minions,  and  renorcd  t> 
Prince  Edward  County  as  a  more  oentral  locatioi  ta 
his  work.  In  April,  1887,  he  received  and  acecpted  i 
call  to  the  church  of  Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  ■wbm 
he  labored  for  twenty-tive  years.  On  a  jooniey  tmat 
from  Frankfort,  Va.,  where  he  bad  attended  the  destb- 
bed  of  his  daughter,  he  was  taken  sick  at  Lewisbatj^ 
and  there  died,  Juw  8, 1862.— Wllaon,  /VeslfteM 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  Ticar  of  NewcMlle,  ban  is 
Northnmbulaod  1716,  and  edncated  at  Camfarij^ 
was  made  rector  of  Great  Horkeseley,  Esaex,  ITlft,  ad 
vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastie,  17&8.  He  coaBsa- 
ted  suicide,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  17G6.  He  was  sa  i&- 
genious  writer,  of  more  talent  than  learning.  Br- 
wrote  An  EttimaU  of  the  Mamnert  cmd  Primeiplm  vf^ 
Timeg  (Load.  17&7-58,  3  vols.  8voX  whkh  was  T«r 
popular;  Semumi  on  Variotu  StA^tcU  (Land.  K(i 
8vo);  -£**qw  on  Sha/teAurft  Ckaracteriiticf  (Uni 
1784^  6th  ed.) ;  and  other  minor  wnlcs. 

Brown,  John,  of  Haddington,  was  ben  tt  K» 
poo,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  1782.  His  eariy  edoratim 
was  neglected,  and  he  taught  school  to  support  bis- 
self  during  his  preparatory  studies.  In  the  Bnn;fcfT 
(q.  V.)  schism  in  the  Secmsion  Church  be  jMoed  Ik 
moderate  party ;  and,  after  studying;  under  Ebeaezci 
Erstdne,  be  was  licensed  in  1750.  His  parochial  ia- 
ties  hdng  limited,  he  adopted  a  plan  of  daily  >t^ 
to  which  be  kept  rigidly  thnni^  life.  By  patina  » 
dnstry  he  became  aeqnaioted  with  the  Oriental  ba- 
guagea,  as  well  as  the  classical  and  modem:  bat  bt 
applied  all  bu  learning  to  divinity  and  Biblical  Htcn- 
ture.  In  1768  he  became  professor  of  divinity  to  tbt 
Associate  Synod,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death  m 
1787.  His  chief  wwks  are  Dictionary  of  ihf  BOtt 
(Lond.  1769,  2  vols.  8vo ;  often  reprinted) A/f-irtfl-- 
preting  Bible  (Lond.  4to;  often  reprinted)  :—^'«i^ra- 
dtona  Ifigfory  -/  the  BritijJt  Chatrdtet  (EdinK  1^  DW 
ed.  2  vols.  8vo):  — Coaconfaaee  to  Scriptmn  (Load. 
1816,  18mo):--/^arwoay  of  Prophetiea  (Lond.  1800. 
12mo,  new  ed.);  besides  minor  writings. — JamiesoD. 
Reltff.Bioff.  p.  71;  Allibone,  Dirt,  ©/■^•rtisrs,  i,  257. 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  vu 
bom  in  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland,  Jane  16, 1763. 
ther  emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  eon's  caifr 
education  was  limited.  At  16  be  entered  the  Rerdi. 
tionary  army  as  a  volunteer.'  Alter  the  war  he  stid- 
led  theology,  and  in  1783  was  licensed  to  prearb.  sad 
became  pastor  of  Waxhaw  Church,  S.  C.  In  1W9  N 
was  appointed  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  tb* 
College  of  S.  C,  and  in  1811  prerfdent  of  the'  Vmva- 
sity  of  (leorgia.  He  was  made  D.D.  at  Prinortia 
ISil.  His  services  in  the  university  were  fJutfaAdlr 
discharged  for  many  years,  and  on  retiring  be  dented 
himself  again  to  pastoral  wco'k  in  Georgia.  He  Art 
Dec.  11, 1842.-Spr«gne,  ^Vf^if^m,^ 

Brown,  Joha^lX19>.^ya^^dyit2e5il^  Genw 
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Befonned  Charcb,  was  bom  near  Bremen,  July  Slat, 
1771.  He  was  early  ptouB,  and  from  boyhood  had  a 
rtrong  desire  to  go  to  America,  and  emigrated  in  1797. 
He  (tadied  theologj-  with  Rev.  Philip  Stocck,  in  Cham- 
benborg,  Penn.,  was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  1800,  and  ordained  in 
1806.  He  took  charge  of  long-neglocted  and  scattered 
coogregatlonB  in  the  Talley  of  Vb^nla.  Ula  labors 
extended  anr  a  vide  field,  Including  six  counties,  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  he  travelled  to  his 
Appointments  on  foot,  staff  in  band.  Though  often 
'ein{rted  by  calls  from  abroad,  he  labored  in  the  same 
field — having  been  relieved  of  parts  of  it  from  time  to 
titM  by  other  ministers  coming  to  his  assistance— up 
tatbedmeofhiadBath,  Jan.  26th,  1850,  almoethalf  a 
century.  In  1818  he  pablL'thed,  in  the  Qemian  lan- 
guage, a  volmne  of  400  pages,  l>eing  a  kind  of  Pastoral 
Address  to  the  Germans  of  Virginia,  which  exerted  a 
happy  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  for 
«l>Me  good  it  was  intended.  Dr.  Brown  was  posseBs- 
ed  of  fine  talents,  earnestly  pious,  mild,  affectionate, 
attd  patriarchal  in  his  spirit  widely  nseftil  and  greatly 
bekved  wherever  he  was  known.  Ha  preached  only 
in  the  German  langnaRe. 

Biowiii  John,  D.I).  (gmdBon  of  Brown  of  Had- 
dfaigton),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  ScottiBh 
divines,  was  bom  in  178S  «t  Whitbnm,  Scotland,  and 
educated  in  literature  and  theology  in  the  "Secession 
ScbooL"    Soon  after  be  was  licensed  as  a  probationer, 
and  he  received  a  call  ttma  the  Burgher  congregation 
It  Biggar,  to  tlie  pastoral  charge  of  which  he  waa  or- 
dabedinl806.   In  1821  be  be^me  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
ted Seoesnon  Choicb,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  and, 
oo  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Hall,  he  succeeded  that  min- 
ister as  pastor  of  Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh, 
The  Bui^ber  and  Anti-bui^her  Secedera  having  uni- 
ted in  1S20  under  the  name  of  the  United  Associate 
t^mod.  Dr.  Brown  was  chosen  one  of  their  professors 
of  divinity  in  1885.    The  body  to  which  be  belonged 
was  merged  in  1M9  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
(q.v.).  He  held  his  post  as  profbssor,  with  the  pastraal 
chu:^  of  tbe  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Brongbton 
Place,  Edinburgh,  till  his  death,  Oct  IStb,  1857.  Dr. 
Brown-waa  greatly  respected  and  loved  as  an  eminent 
pulpit  orator,  and  his  sterling  Christian  character  and 
■raiable  and  warm  piety  commended  faim  to  the  esteem 
and  aflfection  of  all  the  people  of  God  who  knew  him, 
however  Bepamted  among  men  by  diS^nt  names. 
What  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  the  Free  Church,  what 
Dr.  Wardlaw  was  among  Congregationalists,  what  Dr. 
Banting  was  among  Wceleyans,  that  was  Dr.  Brown  i 
among  United  Presbyterians.    All  these  great  men 
belonged,  in  one  sense,  specially  to  their  respective 
denominations,  but  in  another  and  far  higher  senso  | 
they  belonged  to  the  Christian  world,  and  were  equal- 1 
ly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations.   He  was  a  very  Tolnminous  « -riter,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  pnlilishing  his  Di\-inity  Lecturps,  and 
also  many  of  bis  congregational  lectures.   In  theology  | 
be  is  probably  to  I)e  classed  with  moderate  Calvinists  I 
or  Baxterians,  and  this  type  of  doctrine  prevails  in  the 
United  Prestiyterian  Church.    His  writings  include 
Tke  Lboo  of  C'krul  respecting  CivU  Obedknee  (Lond.i 
lii38,8d  ed.8vo):— £rpiwA:pfyZ>eftireionl  Aerr(Ed> 
Inb.  2d  ed.  1849, 2  vols.  8vo ;  N.  Y.  8vo)  i—Diieotirges 
and  St^inffs  of  oar  Ijord  JesuM  Ckrid  (Edinb.  1850,  S ' 
vols.  8vo;  N.T.  1854,  2  vols.  H\-o)--~Expondon  of\ 
LonCi  Prayer  (Lond.  1850, 8vo)  •.—Sufferingi  and  Gh-  \ 
riei  of  Metnah  (N.  Y.  Svo,  1855),  besides  a  number  j 
of  practical  treatisee.— Dariing,  Cgdop.  Biblicg.  p.  454 ; 
J/e/A.  Qh.  Rev.  1854,  p.  464 ;  N.  BrU.  Rev.  Aug.  1860.  I 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregatiooal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  July  4, 1^8^  and  grad> 
uated  in  Dartmouth  in  1809.  Id  1811  he  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  in  Dartmouth,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
On  Dec.  8, 1813,  he  was  rad^ed  pastor  in  Cazenovia, 
K.T.   He  was  made  D.D.  by  Unkin  College  1827.  [ 


In  1829  he  waa  ordained  pastor  of  Hne  Street  Church, 
Boston.  He  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  18S1,  and  la- 
bored there  as  pastor  until  hts  death,  March  22, 1889. 
Two  sermons  on  boptism  are  his  only  puhlicatious. — 
Sprnguo,  Annalt,  ii,  589. 

Brown,  Matthew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbvterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
1776.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
in  1794,  commenced  tbe  study  of  theology  about  1796, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Carlisle  Oct.  8, 
1799.  After  having  for  some  time  had  the  charge  of 
the  congregation  of  Mifilin  and  Lost  Creek,  be  became 
in  1805  pastor  of  tbe  congregation  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  principal  of  the  Washington  Academy,  the 
latter  being  in  1806  merged  in  the  Washington  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Brown  was  elected  first  president  of  the 
college,  which  situation  be  filled  until  Dec.,  1816,  still 
remaining  pastor  of  his.  congregation.^  After  leaving 
Washington  College,  he  declined  the  presidency  of 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  yet  in  1823  he  accept- 
ed that  of  Jefferron  College  at  Cannonsburg,  which 
office  he  filled  with  distinguished  success  for  twenty- 
three  years.  In  1623  he  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Col- 
lege of  K.  J.,  and  subsequently  LL.D.  by  Lafayette 
and  Jefferson  colleges.  After  a  time  lie  became  also 
pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Cannousbnrg,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  his  health  compelled  him  to  tender 
his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  tbe  college  in  lIMn ; 
yet  his  latwrs  in  the  pulpit  did  not  wholly  cease  till 
near  the  close  of  lile.  He  died  at  Pittsburg  July 
29.  1858.  He  published  A  Meaunr  of  the  Rev.  Oba- 
diah  Jemingt,  D.D.  (lS3i)i~Extract$  from  Lecturt4 
bg  Dr.  Chat.  IfUbet,  Prvtideni  ofDickinKm  Co%e,  talk 
Remarkifron  other  Wriur$  (1840),  with  a  number  of 
occadonal  sennona  and  addreeaea.— Spngne,  Amuit, 
iv,  25& 

Brown,  Robert   See  BnowmsiB. 

Brown.  William  Lawrence,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Scotch  divine,  bom  in  1755,  was  educated  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  and  at  Utrecht.  In  1778  he  l)c- 
came  minister  of  the  English  Church  in  Utrecht ;  in 
1795  he  removed  to  Scotland  and  became  professor 
of  divinity  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterward  principal  of 
Marischal  CoUei^e.  He  died  in  1880.  His  writings 
include  Sermotu  (Edinb.  1808,  Svo) : — Comparitoa  of 
CkrUtiamtg  with  itther  Forma  of  Religion  (Edinb.  1826, 
2  vols.  8vo) : — Aiwy  on  the  ExitUnce  of  a  Supreme 
Creator  (Edinb.  1816,  8to),  which  obtained  the  Bumet 
prize  of  £1250. 

Browne,  Arthur,  the  only  Episcopalian  minister 
in  New  Hampshire  till  after  the  Revolution,  was  l>om 
in  Drogheda,  Ireland,  in  1699,  educated  at  Trinity  ('ul- 
lage, Dublin,  and  emigrated  as  mis^onary  to  America 
in  1729,  becoming  rector  of  King's  Chapel  In  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  tiie  following  year.  In  1786  he  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  labored  for  87 
years.  He  died  in  1778  much  lamented. — Sprague, 
AnnaU,  v,  76. 

Browne,  George,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  first  prelate  who  embraced  the  Kefonuatiou  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  originally  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  15S4,  and  in 
15^  was  made  archbbhop  of  Dublin.  When  Henr>- 
tbe  Eighth  ordered  the  monasteries  to  be  destroycil. 
Archbishop  Browne  immediately  ordered  that  every 
vestige  of  superstitious  relics,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  should  be  re- 
moved. He  afterward  caused  the  same  to  be  done  in 
tiie  other  churches  of  his  diocese,  and  supplied  their 
places  with  tbe  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  1545,  a  command  having  tieen 
issued  that  the  Liturgy  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth 
should  be  compiled,  it  was  violently  opposed,  ond  only 
by  Browne's  party  received.  Accortlingly,  on  E.istcr 
day  following,  it  was  readJi^  t^hfiet  Qimc.-1u  D,^l>lin, 
in  the  presence  of  tbe  mayor  and  the  bailiffs  w  that 
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ci^ ;  wh«D  the  orcbUsbop  delivered  «  JadieiooB,  learn- 
ed, uid  «ble  Bennon  ag&Uut  keeinng  tbe  Bible  in  the 
Latin  tongue  and  tbe  wmbip  of  image*.  In  October, 
liSl,  tbe  title  of  primtte  of  all  Ireland  was  conferred 
on  Browne.  On  account  of  bi>  zeal  in  tbe  Reforma- 
tion, be  was  deprived  of  his  see  by  Qoeen  Mary  in 
1554,  He  died  in  tbe  year  1556. — Jonefl,  Otrittim 
Sioff.  p.  71 ;  Hook,  Ecd.  Biotf.  iii,  175. 

Browne,  CUmon,  a  Dissenting  minister  of  Eng- 
land, was  bam  in  1680  at  Shepton  Hallet,  Somerset- 
shire. He  served  Dissenting  congregations  of  Portft- 
mouth  and,  afterward,  of  London  until  1723,  when 
gnef  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  Iiis  son  made  tiini  de- 
ranged on  tbe  subject  of  Christ's  humanity,  concem- 
iDg  which  be  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
though  retaining  the  haman  shape  and  tbe  &cul^  of 
epealdng,  "bad  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what 
ba  said  than  a  parrot."  He  gave  np  ids  charge,  and 
nfbsed  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship.  Tet  while  under 
this  delusion  he  wrote  very  able  works  agunst  Wool- 
Bton  (^Remarki  om  Mr.  WooUlim't  FiflK  Discount  on  the 
Mirtu^  fif  our  Saviour,  1732),  and  against  Tindai 
(^Defence  of  the  HeHffum  of  Nature  and  the  Chrittian  Jiev- 
elation,  1732),  l>esides  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  Dictionaiy. 
nmrlmuly  he  bad  published  several  other  works. 

Browne,  Sir  Tlumuu,  U.D.,  tbe  tiBtlngoIalied 
author  of  the  Rdigio  MeduA,  was  bom  in  London  1605. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford.  He  studied  medicine  subsequently,  and  t4>ok 
his  degree  at  Leyden  hi  1633.  In  1636  he  settled  at 
Norwich,  where  he  remuned  as  a  practitioner  daring 
the  rest  of  bis  life.  His  famous  woi^,  tbe  Religio 
Mfdici,  was  first  published  snrreptitiou»ly  1642,  but 
afterward  given  to  the  world  in  a  new  edition  by  the 
author  iiimself.  This  work,  on  Hs  flnt  appearance, 
drew  down  upon  the  author  many  grave  ctiarKed 
against  iiis  orthodoxy  and  even  his  Christian  belief, 
which  were  triumpliantly  refuted  by  Browne,  wbo  was 
the  most  sincwely  religious  ct  men.  It  has  been  very 
often  reprinted.  Tbe  Religio  ifedid  was  followed  by 
the  Tre<ai$e  m  ViJgar  Errors  (1646),  the  BgdriafapHa^ 
or  a  Treatite  on  Um  Btaiab  (1648),  and  the  Garden 
of  Cynu  (1668).  His  Chrittiaa  JttoraU  was  published 
after  hb  death  by  Dr.  Jeffrey  (1716).  Browne  died 
in  1682.  The  woriu  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  are  mark- 
ed with  the  odd  conceits  and  errors  of  his  age,  bat  are 
remarkable  for  their  majestic  eloquence  and  wealth  of 
Illnslration.  His  life  l^  Dr.  Johnson  was  prefixed  in 
175C  to  a  second  edition  of  Chnitian  UonOt.  The 
Anglo-Latinity  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  believed  to 
have  bad  a  great  influence  on  the  style  of  Or.  Joba- 
son.  It  is  a  stylo  too  peculiar  and  idiomatic  ever  to 
l>e  generally  liked,  but  Browne  wrote  at  a  time  wlien 
our  language  waa  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  bad 
scarcely  assumed  any  flsed  character.  If  it  be  blamed 
as  too  Latinized,  it  may  ba  answered  that  it  would  he 
difficult  to  snbetitnte  adequate  English  words  for  tliosa 
which  he  has  employed,  and  that  he  Iiy  no  means  seeks 
to  give  false  elevation  to  a  mean  idea  by  sounding 
plirasea,  but  ttiat  he  is  compelled,  by  the  remoteness 
of  that  idea  from  ordinaiy  apprebenoiona,  to  adopt  ex- 
traordinary modes  of  speech.  Coleridge  (IMerary  Se^ 
mauu,  vol,  ii)  has  borne  strong  testimony  to  the  great 
Intellectual  power,  as  well  as  to  tbe  quaint  humor,  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  striking  originality  of  tbe  *' phi- 
losopher of  Nwwich."  Browne  was  in  bis  own  day 
charged  with  scepticism,  and  the  charge  has  been  re- 
peated in  later  times,  but  many  passages  occur  in  the 
JteUgio  Medici  and  elsewhere,  which  show  Browne  to 
be  a  lirro  and  sincere  Christian,  although,  perhaps,  not 
from  certain  fiuicifol  pr^udices.  His  Inquiry  into 
Vvlffar  Emm  may  be  almost  received  as  an  encyclo- 
pK<iUa  of  contemporary  knowledge.  For  critical  re- 
marks on  Browne,  besides  the  writers  al>ove  named, 
see  Edinb.  JJeu.  Ixiv,  1 ;  ^'onh  A  m.  Rn.  xxi,  19 ;  J/ert. 
th<.  Rev.  1851,  p.  280.  His  writings  are  collected  in  his 
Worh,  with  Ufe  and  Corrtip.  (Lend,  1886, 4  vola,  8to). 


Brownell,  Thoxas  C,  D.D.,  biabop  of  the  Pn|. 
eatant  EjHscopal  Church  in  tbe  State  of  Couacticit, 
waa  bom  at  Westpoit,  Mass.,  October  19, 17<».  He 
entered  tbe  College  of  Rhode  Island  (now  Brou  n  Uni- 
versity) in  1800 ;  removed,  with  President  Maxcy,  to 
Union  College  In  1802,  and  gradnated  there  m  isot. 
His  mind  bad  before  this  time  been  drawn  to  tbe  study 
of  tlieolt^,  but  the  difficnltiee  of  tbe  Calvinistk  sys- 
tem perplexed  and  repelled  him  frem  tbe  ministzy. 
When  tite  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  under  whose  directiaa  Iw  kad 
placed  himself  m  his  theological  studies,  was  elevated 
to  the  presidency  of  Union  College,  h/b  (BrowneO)  w» 
made  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Two  yem  latCT  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Itoaal 
Philoeopby,  and  after  two  years  was  tnasfared  to  tbe 
cliair  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  In  1809  be  viated 
Enn^,  and  spent  a  year  in  attending  lectorea  and  tact- 
elUng  over  Great  Britain,  dd^oa  foot.  It  wai  dn^ 
ing  these  pedestrian  petegrinationa  that  he,  with  a  COB-  \ 
panion,  waa  on  one  occasion  arrested  on  sospicion  of  ba- 
ing  concerned  in  a  robbery  and  mnrder — a  charge  I«di-  i 
croosly  inctmsistent  with  his  Itarmless  character.  In  | 
1810  he  returned  to  America,  and  entered  on  the  dotfes 
of  bisprofessorship.  He  had  been  bred  a  CongRgatioD- 
alist,  bat  in  1818  he  nnlted  with  tbe  Fnteatant  EpiMO- 
palChotch.  Inl816beinuordaineddeacaaaiu]prieat, 
and  some  time  after  became  one  irfthe  ministers  of  Trin- 
iXj  Church,  New  York.  In  1819  be  was  elected  biebop 
of  Connecticut,  and  was  consecrated  on  tbe  27tb  day  tk 
October,  His  administration  of  hie  diocece  was  emi- 
nently wise  and  successful.  In  the  interest  of  dmus- 
tic  mis0ion»,  be  made  a  lalmioas  journey  to  sonny 
the  Mississippi  country  as  fer  as  New  Orieans.  in 
1824  he  was  tbe  chief  instrument  in  fotioding  Wash- 
ington College  (now  Trinity  College),  of  whicfa  he  was 
president  until  1831.  When,  in  that  year,  the  preMing 
duties  of  the  episcopate  compelled  him  to  relinqmah 
tbe  presidency  of  the  college,  he  was  made  its  cbaned- 
lor,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  dignity  up  to  tlK 
time  of  his  death.  In  1851,  when  the  harden  of  age  and 
the  sense  of  growing  infirmities  admoniabed  him  tv  re- 
tire from  active  service,  an  wnstant  biabtqi  was  ehosai 
at  his  request  In  1852,  tbe  deatii  of  Biebop  Chase  ele- 
vated him  to  the  dignity  of  preuding  lushop,  and  he 
held  it  for  thirteen  years.  His  last  yeara  were  spent 
in  peaceful  retirement,  and  he  died  at  Hartfi»d,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1865,  Among  his  publications  are,  A  Cim- 
wtentary  on  the  Common  Prayer  (N.  T.  1846,  and  often, 
imp.  8vo);  ContokUion  for  the  AJ^cted,  l^mo;  Cktit- 
fkut's  Witlk  and  Conaalaiion,  18mo ;  ExAorlatim  to  Rt- 
pentanee,  18mo ;  FamUy  Prayer-hook ;  and  some  small- 
er practical  works. — American  Chttrek  Retriete,  July, 
1865,  p.  261;  AlUbone,  i>ic(.  o/4w(Aor»,  i,  266. 

Browniata,  a  sect  <^  Puritans  so  e^ed  from  ibtai 
leader,  Robebt  Bbowk.    He  was  bora,  it  is  sap- 
posed,  at  Totthorp,  Rutland,  and  educated  at  Bennet 
College,  Cambridge.   His  Puritanism  was  first  ot  the 
school  oif  Cattwright,  but  he  soon  went  far  b^Qod  his 
master.  He  went  about  tbe  country  inveighing  against 
tbe  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chnrdi  of  Eng- 
land, and  exhorting  tbe  people  by  no  means  to  comply 
with  them.    In  tbe  year  1580  tbe  Bishop  of  Karwich 
caused  him  to  be  taken  into  custody,  but  he  was  soon 
released.    In  1582  be  published  a  \io6k  entitled  TV 
Li/e  and  Matmert  of  true  Chritliamy  to  whidi  was 
prefixed,  A  Treaitte  of  Reformation  Kitiout  taiifujf 
for  any.    He  was  again  taken  into  custody,  but  re- 
leased on  the  intercession  of  his  relative  the  lord  treas- 
urer.   For  years  afterward  lie  travelled  thtoa^  vari- 
ous parts  of  tbe  country,  iH««ching  against  biatMps, 
ceremonies,  ecclesiastic^  oonits,  ordaining  (tf  niidi-  | 
ters,  etc,  for  which,  as  he  aftermrd  Imaged,  be  had 
been  conunttted  to  thirty-two  prisons,  in  aooie  of  wind  , 
be  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day.   At  leugtii  ke 
formed  a  separate  congregation  on  his  own  principles ; 
but,  l>eing  fbrced  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  persemtioa, 
thcfy  acoompaniedL^navn  itONMM^irimrgiia  HoUaad.  i 
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NobI  obBSTvea  that ' '  when  this  handful  of  people  were 
deliTtrred  from  the  bishopa,  they  crnmbled  into  parties 
uDong  themselves,  tnsomach  that  Brown,  being  weary 
of  hia  office,  returned  into  England  in  the  year  1689, 
and,  baving  reooaoced  his  principlea  of  separatitm, 
beeuiwrectorof  aehnrchinNcirthamptoniUre.  Here 
be  Uvfld  an  Idle  and  dlsnlnte  life  (ueording  to  FoUcv, 
tt.  X,  p.  268),  &r  tnm  that  Sabbatarian  Btrictness 
that  hia  followers  asinred  after.  He  had  a  wife,  with 
whom  he  did  not  live  for  many  years,  and  a  church  in 
which  he  never  preached.  At  length,  being  poor  and 
ptond,  he  stmok  the  constable  of  his  parish  for  de- 
Hunding  a  rate  of  him ;  and  beinff  belorad  by  nobody, 
the  officw  sammonad  him  before  Sir  Rowland  8t.Min, 
who  committed  him  to  Nortliampton  }ail.  The  de- 
crepit old  man,  not  being  able  to  walk,  was  carried 
thither  upon  a  feattwr-bed  in  a  cart,  where  he  fell  sicli 
and  died  in  the  year  16S0,  and  eigfa^-first  year  of  his 
age."  After  Brown's  death  his  principles  continued 
to  gatlier  strength  in  England.  The  Brownists  were 
enhseqaeatly  Imown  both  in  England  and  Holland  by 
thenauMof  Ind^endenta.  But  tiie  present  very  large 
and  bnpoitant  commnnity  known  as  the  Independents 
do  not  acknowledge  Brown  as  the  founder  of  the  sect ; 
tliey  asaert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  distinguisliing 
sentiments  adopted  by  Brown  and  bis  followers  had 
been  professed  In  England,  and  churches  established 
io  accoodance  with  their  rules,  before  the  lime  when 
Brown  formed  a  separate  congregatioa.  Neal  enn- 
marates  the  leading  principles  of  the  Brownists  as  fol- 
lows; "  The  Brownists  did  not  differ  trom  the  Church 
of  England  in  any  articles  of  faith,  but  they  were  veiy 
rigid  and  narrow  in  points  of  discipline.  Tbey  denied 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true  Church,  and  her 
ministers  to  be  rightly  ordained.  They  maintained 
tile  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  pofrfsh 
and  anti^ristian,  and  all  ber  ordinances  and  sacia- 
ments  invalid.  They  af^hended,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, that  every  chorcb  ought  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  congregation,  and  that  the  gov. 
erament  should  be  democraticat.  The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  decid- 
ing of  all  controversies,  was  in  the  brotherhood.  Their 
church  officers,  for  preaching  the  word  and  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  were  cboeen  frfnu  anong  themselves,  and 
separated  to  their  sevend  offices  by  fiisting  and  prayer, 
and  imposition  of  the  hands  of  some  of  the  brethren. 
They  did  not  allow  the  priesthood  to  be  a  distinct  or- 
der, or  to  give  a  man  an  indelible  character ;  but  as 
the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  him  an  officer,  and 
gave  bim  antlM>ri^  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
nwnts  among  tbem ,  so  the  same  power  could  discharge 
him  fhnn  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to  the  state  of  a 
private  brotiier.  Every  church  or  society  of  Chris- 
tians meeting  in  one  place  was,  according  to  the  Brown- 
ists, a  body  corporate,  having  full  power  within  itself 
to  admit  and  exclude  members,  to  choose  and  ordain 
officers,  and,  when  the  good  of  the  society  required  it, 
to  depose  them,  without  t>eing  accountable  to  claeees, 
coQvocationB,  synods,  councils,  or  any  jnrisdicUoa 
whatsoever."— Neal,  Bid.  o/Pwrittau,  i,  245-6;  Mos- 
bein,  CA.  Sittory,  IH,  181, 412.   See  Cokobeoatiok- 
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Brownlee,  Williau  C,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minis, 
ter  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  was  bom  at  Tor- 
foot,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1784.  He  pursued  his 
course  of  studies  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  five 
years,  when  be  took  his  degree  of  Kaster  of  Arts,  and 
united  widi  the  Church  in  early  life.  Immediately 
after  recdvlag  his  license  to  preach  in  1808  he  married 
and  endgrated  to  America,  and  was  first  settled  in  two 
associate  churches  of  Washington  Co.,  Penn.  Thence 
be  was  called  (1818)  to  the  Associate  Church  in  PhUa- 
delphia.  In  1815  be  became  rector  of  the  grammar- 
school  in  what  is  now  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  1817  he  was  called  to  the  paistorate  of  the 
PreslqrtetiaiL  Church  at  BaaUncidge^  New  Jersey. 


In  1826  he  was  installed  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York. 
Atwut  1848  Dr.  Brownlee  was  prostrated  by  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  which  paralyxed  one  side  of  hb  tiody. 
From  this  he  slowly  and  gradnally  recovered,  resum- 
ii^  a  certain  degree  of  mental  and  bodily  health,  but 
was  never  after  aUe  to  engage  in  active  dnty.  He 
died  in  New  York,  Feb.  10, 1860.  Dr.  Brownlee  was 
a  very  earnest  opponent  of  Romanism,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  with  Bishop  Hughes  and 
others  for  years.  Among  bis  publications  are  A 
TreaHte  on  Popery  (N.  Y.  18mo)  t~The  Roman  CaUwHc 
Cantror«ny  (Philo.  8vo) : — Uglu*  andSbadovn  ofCknt- 
tian  life  (JH,  York,  12mo) : — Inqmn/  into  the  Principle* 
o/rt«£iuater«(12mo):— CArifrton  l'oii/A*'fioai:(18mo): 
— Brmotdee  on  Baj^itm  (24mo) : — CHrittian  Father  at 
Home  (12mo) :— On  the  Deity  of  ChriH  (24nio),  etc., 
and  several  pamphlets  and  premium  tracts,  besides 
ediUog  the  Dutch  Church  Magazine  through  four  con- 
secutive volumes.  "  Stored  with  knowledge,  familiar 
with  almost  every  department  of  learning,  lie  possess- 
ed a  ready  fkdlity  in  bringing  his  enlarged  reeoorces 
to  bear  on  matters  of  practical  utility  with  great  eilM . 
and,  pioneer  in  the  Catholic  controversy,  he  was  main- 
ly instrumental  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  system  then  regarded  by  him,  and  now 
regarded  by  very  many,  as  fraught  with  danger  to  our 
cherished  liberties.  In  this  cause  bis  zeal  was  ardent, 
bis  courage  indomitable,  Us  eSbrts  unmeasured,  and 
bis  ability  and  eloquence  admitted  by  all.  His  ser^ 
mons  and  lectures  were  from  year  to  year  listened  to 
by  eager  crowds.  Dr.  Brownlee  nsnally  preached 
without  being  trammelled  by  the  use  of  notef,  either 
extemporaneously,  or  having  written  and  committed 
hia  discourses  to  memory.  The  general  character  of 
his  preaching  was  argumentative,  but  enlivened  and 
illustrated  by  flashes  of  flancy,  brilUant  and  beanUftaL 
His  views  et  Christian  doctoine  were  thoroughly  of 
the  Calvinistic  school."— Dr.  Knox,  in  the  Ckrittia* 
Inte^ffouxr,  Feb.  16, 1860;  Memorial  of  ike  Sev.  Dr. 
Browaltt  (N.  T.  1860). 

Brownrig,  Ralph  (Lat.  fintmnu),  l^hop  of 
Exeter,  was  Ixim  at  Ipswich  in  1592,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  master  of  Catharine 
Hall.  In  1621  he  became  prebendary  of  Ely,  and  in 
1631  archdeacon  of  Coventry.  In  1641  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  elected  Ifarcfa  81, 
1642.  In  1645  be  was  ejected  fhim  his  mastership  on 
account  of  a  loyal  sermon  which  he  preached  before 
the  university ;  and  having  been  also  deprived  by  the 
Parliament  of  die  f^  exercise  of  his  episcopal  powers, 
and  of  the  revenues  of  his  see,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rich,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  lived 
in  private  nntil  the  year  before  his  death,  when  he 
was  perm  itted  to  preach  at  the  Temple.  He  died  Dec. 
7, 1659.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  preacher; 
his  sermons  were  edited  by  his  successor.  Bishop  Gau- 
den,  with  a  life  of  Brownrig  (Lond.  1665, 2  vols,  fol.), 
reprinted  with  26  other  sermons  (1674,  3  vols,  foL). — 
Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  iU,  184 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  a,  420. 

Bmoe,  Philip,  a  native  of  North.  Carolina,  of 
Huguenot  descend  a  soldier  of  the  Revolntion,  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry  In  1761,  and  travelled  exten- 
sively, filling  the  most  important  stations  until  he  be- 
came Buperaimnated  in  1817.  He  closed  hia  nsefhl 
life  hi  Teunessee,  Hay,  1826,  tbe  oldest  travelling 
preacher  In  his  connection  in  the  Unltecl  States  with 
one  exception.  While  in  the  ministry  he  was  ver^- 
cfficient  as  a  preacher,  presiding  elder,  and  in  many 
important  positions  in  the  Church.  The  Virginia  Con- 
ference, of  which  he  was  one  of  tlie  fathers,  delighted 
to  bonw  him  whUe  be  lived,  and  delegated  one  of  its 
members  to  build  his  tomb  when  be  died. — J/tnutes 
ofConfereneti,  i,  641 ;  Spragne,  AtmdU,  vii,  78. 
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I  and  was  much  esteemed  by  the  pei^le.  There  |a»- 
I  vmiled  at  this  time  throagbont  tiie  NetberUads  the 


became  one  of  the  mloisten  of  Edinbnrgh,  where  his 
eloquence,  boldoess,  and  piety  gave  him  Rreat  popu- 
larity and  iafluence.    He  died  1681.    A  collection  of  j  moat  earnest  desire  to  be  instmcted  in  the  Reforaad 
his  sermons  was  printed  In  1790,  and  has  recently  been 
reprinted  tot  the  Wodrow  Sodety  (Edinb.  1848, 8n>>. 


Bruoker,  Johx  James,  a  German  dirine,  was  born 
at  Augabarg,  Jan.  22,  1696,  and  educated  at  Jena. 
After  Berriug  as  pastor  at  Ksufbeuren,  he  died  minis- 
ter at  St.  Ulric's,  in  bis  native  city,  in  1770.  He  is 
considered  the  father  of  the  Bclence  called  "the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,"  as,  before  his  Hittoria  Crittca 
Philotophia  ed.'  Lips.  1767,  6  voIk.  4to),  no  work  of 
the  sort  existed.  Dr.  Enfield  published  an  English 
abridgment  of  It.  It  Is  an  elaborate  and  methodical 
work,  and,  tbongfa  surpassed  by  later  writers  In  method, 
it  Is  stUl  |»e-emlnent  far  learning.  As  a  collection  of 
materials  it  has  great  value.  Anions  his  other  pabli- 
cations  are,  Ehrmttmpel  der  Ikuttehm  Gelehrtamktit 
(I7-t7,  4to) ;  MuceUatua  Philotophica  (1748,  $vo) ;  Drr 
Hfil.  Schri/l  nebit  ent.  Eriddnmg  am  d.  England, 
KckriJUttiUr  fol.).— Hoefer,  Biog.  CMra^  vii, 

6C7 ;  Tennemann,  Hiit.  Phil.  Introd.  cb.  i. 

Bmegglen,  a  sect  of  entbosiaste  founded  Id  the 
village  of  Bmeggle,  canton  of  Bern,  Switcerland,  in 
1746,  by  two  brothers,  Christian  and  Jerome  Koler. 
These  impostors,  while  yet  mere  boys,  succeeded  in 
gaining  many  adherents  among  the  country  people. 
They  prophesied  the  c<Hning  of  the  last  day  for  Christ- 
mas, 174'),  and  then  claimed  to  have  obteined  its  post- 
ponement by  their  prayers.  The  disorders  they  occa- 
rioned  by  their  teachings  led  to  their  being  buiished, 
and  Jerome  having  been  caught,  underwent  capital 
pnoiahment  at  Bern  in  1753.  His  followers  awaited 
his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  and  the  sect  disap- 
peared soon  after,  to  be  reproduced  in  the  Bucbanitcs 
(q.  V.)  and  Milleritea  (q.  v.)  of  later  times. 

Braen,  Matthias,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Newark,  N,  J.,  April  11,  179H.  After  an  ex- 
cellent reli^ous  and  academical  education,  be  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  College  1812.  In  1616  be  was  li- 
censed  to  preach,  but,  on  account  of  Ul  health,  lie  went 
to  Europe^  when  he  remiuned  nearly  three  years,  dur- 
ing six  months  of  which  tie  preached  at  "  the  Ameri- 
can Chapel  of  the  Oratory"  in  Paris.  Returning  in 
1S19,  he  again  visited  Europe  in  1621.  In  1822  he  en- 
tered on  home  missionary  work  in  Kew  York,  and  un- 
der bis  labors  a  church  grew  up  in  Bleecker  Street,  of 
which  he  became  pastor  In  1826.  He  died  Sept  6, 
1829,  after  a  abort  Illness.  He  published  Eitaifi  df- 
tcripHot  of  Scnta  ■*  ftaljf  and  France  (Edinburich), 
and  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  A  memob  of 
him  by  Mrs.  Doncan,  of  Scotland,  was  published  in 
1881  Spragne,  Atuu^  iv,  544. 

Bnill,  PiBRBB  DB.     See  PETROBBtraSIAKS. 

BrniM  (the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words)  Is 
used  In  Scripture  in  a  variety  of  slgniflcations,  but  im- 
plies flgur.'itively  doubtx,  fears,  anguish  on  account  of 
the  prevnlcnce  of  stn.  Saten  is  said  to  bruise  the  heel 
of  Christ  (Gen.  iii,  15).  Christ  is  said  to  bruise  the 
head  of  Satan  when  he  crushes  his  designs,  despoils 
him  of  his  power,  and  en8l>les  his  people  to  tread  his 
temptations  under  their  ftet  (Rom.  xix,  20).  Our  Lord 
wa«  bruised  when  he  bad  inflicted  on  him  the  fearful 
punishment  due  to  onr  sins  (Isa,  liii,  5).  The  King 
of  liitvpt  is  called  a  bruised  reed,  to  mark  the  weak  and 
broken  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  hia  inability  to  help 
such  as  depended  on  him  (2  KioRs  xviii,  21).  Weak 
saints  are  bruised  reeds  which  Christ  wUl  not  break 
(Isa.  xlii,  8;  Luke  iv,  18^    See  Reed. 

Bruit,  a  French  word  signifying  naiie.  Is  the  ren- 
dering in  Jer.  x,  22)  Nah.  ill,  19,  of  S«D  or  TOirti, 
a  lomd, 

BruUiis,  reformer  and  martyr,  succeeded  Calvin 
as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Strasbui^g,  on  the  Rhine, 


religion,  so  that  in  |dac«a  where  die  truUi  waa  not  «r 
dared  not  to  be  preached,  private  invitatkms  were  scat 

to  the  mlnistov  who  resided  In  towns  when  the  pare 
Oospel  was  preached  openly.  Some  people  in  Toor- 
nar  accordingly  Invited  Brulias  from  Strasbm^.  He 
complied  with  their  request,  and  tame  to  Toursav, 
September,  1544,  and  was  most  Jo/Adly  received. 
After  slaying  some  time,  be  made  an  «cennioii  to 
Lille  for  Uie  same  objec^  and  returned  to  Tooniay  in 
October,  The  governors  of  the  city  ordered  strict 
search  for  him,  and  his  fHends  let  him  over  the  wall 
by  a  rope,  Nov.  2, 1644.  On  his  reading  the  ground, 
a  stone  fell  on  his  leg  and  broke  it.  He  waa  snaed, 
put  in  prison,  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  eflbrta  <tf  die 
senate  of  Strasbui^  and  of  the  Proteetant  prinoea,  be 
was  put  to  death,  Feb.  19, 1646.  He  Buffered  terribly, 
bemg  burned  Id  a  slow  fire !  But  nothing  could  tri- 
am|d^  over  his  faith,  and  he  testified  to  the  truth  to  tbe 
very  lost. — Middieton,  Evangdietd  Biagrtfl^  i,  164. 

Bromoy,  Pierrk,  a  Jesmt  writer,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1688,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  took  part 
In  the  Journal  de  TWvoux.  He  undertook,  at  tbe  com- 
mand  of  bis  superiors,  a  continoation  of  the  ffittoire 
de  tEglim  Gal'icime  by  Longneval  and  Fontenay.  He 
lived  but  to  write  two  volumes  (tbe  lltb  and  ISthX 
and  died  April  16, 1742.  He  is  peifa^  beat  known 
by  his  Tkidirt  dt$  Grer$,  cooteining  translations  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  with  observations,  etc.  (last  effiL 
much  enla^^,  Paris,  1826, 16  vols.  »vi>).-^3tQff.  Umt. 
vi,  99 ;  Lasdon,  Ecdf.  Diet.  U,  426. 

Bnin.   See  Lb  Bbcm. 

BnilK^  ardibbhop  of  Cidogn*  and  duke  of  Lor- 
rdne,  son  of  tbe  Emperor  Henry  tbe  Fowler  and 

brother  of  Otho  I,  was  bom  in  926.  He  was  weQ  read 
in  classical  literature,  and  was  a  patron  of  learned  men, 
and  of  education  generally.  Having  been  employed 
by  his  brother  in  many  imporUnt  negotiations,  he  died 
at  Rheims  Oct.  11.966.  His  life,  written  1^  Baotgw, 
a  Benedictine  who  lived  with  him,  is  givoi  in  Snriua, 
Oct.  11,  and  in  Ports,  Mfmrnm.  Gem.  BitL  It,  iSL 
The  Commentary  on  the  PeniaUud  and  the  £>M>  of  tie 
iSainit,  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  were  probaldy  the 
work  of  Bruno  of  Segni.  More  recently  his  life  has 
been  written  by  the  Bollandists  in  the  >4  eta  Samctonm, 
OcL,  torn.  V  (Bruss.  17h6),  and  by  Pieler,  Anmo  /, 
KnifUhttfvon  Kdln  (Arnsberg,  1861). 

Bruno,  called  also  Bonikacr,  apostle  of  the  Pnis- 
sians,  by  extraction  a  Saxon  nobleman,  was  bom  979, 
and  was  called  by  tbe  Emperor  Otbo  III  to  his  court, 
and  apptdnted  bis  chaplun  about  990.  Rtmnnldiw  the 
monk  (fbunder  of  the  Camaldnlea)  came  to  court,  and 
Bruno,  at  his  own  request,  was  sidmitted  into  his  oi^ 
der,  and  departed  with  him  (A.D.  1000).  Having 
spent  some  time  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  at  Pirwum, 
near  Ravenna,  be  waa  sent  forth  to  preach  to  the  infi- 
dels, and  the  pope  made  him  "Archbishop  of  tiie  He^ 
then."  He  labored  Incessantly,  axpoaed  to  ererr  pef3 
and  privation,  among  the  Poles  and  PmasiaBS;  bat, 
after  meeting  with  some  success  and  converting  a 
prince  of  the  country,  he  was  martyred,  together  wUi 
eighteen  companions,  in  1009.  He  is  mentioned  la 
the  Roman  Haityrology  on  the  16th  Oct,  and  again 
as  Sl  Boni&ce  on  the  19th  June.  See  his  life  in  Ma- 
billon,  Sac.  Bened.  vi,  79. — Porta,  Mmum,  Grrm.  vi, 
677  sq.;  Butler, /^twi  (/.SoMlif,  June  19,  ii,  600;  Hos- 
heim,  Ci.  HiML  U,  189;  Ytrigt,  GCsdUctfe  PrautrnM,  i, 
280  sq. 

Bruno,  founder  of  the  order  of  CaithssiaoB,  wis 
bora  at  Cologne  abont  1040,  of  rich  parents.  In  1078 
he  became  chancellor  of  the  Church  at  Rhnms  sad 
professor  of  divinity,  having  direction  <tf  the  studies  in 
aU  the  great  schooU  of  the  dk>ceaa.'\A£(^cckg  hia  popib 
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-waa  Odo,  sftemrd  Crban  II.  About  1077  be  joined  i 
in  ftn  accusation  against  Hsnasses,  ttis  simoniacal' 
archbishop  of  Rheitns,  who  deprived  liim  of  bis  canon- 1 
ry.  Disgnated  with  the  corraptions  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  times,  Bnuw  retired  into  Kditnds  and  boilt  a 
harmitage,  wlilch  aftwward  becanw'  ttu  celebrated 
monastery  of  tlie  Cbartiease.  Bruno  lived  bnt  six 
years  at  the  Chartrense ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
was  called  to  Borne  by  Urban  II ;  and,  liaving  re- 
fused the  bishopric  of  Reggio,  retired,  in  1096,  into 
Calabria,  where  he  died,  Oct.  6,  1101,  at  La  Torre. 
He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Leo  X  in  lfil4,  and  his  fes- 
tival 1b  kept  on  tin  6th  of  October.  The  wm4cs  at- 
tributed to  him  were  pnblisbed  at  Puis  lo  1624,  and 
again  at  Cologne  (1611,  S  vob.  fol.).— Hook,  Seel.  Biog. 
iii,185;  Hoaheira,  CA.^itf. ii,178note;  Ho^,  Jfouv. 
Biog.Giit6ralt^r&f^.   See  CAETurstASS. 

Bnmo,  GiOBDAKO,  s  pbilosofdier  of  great  bold- 
ness and  genius,  was  born  at  Kola  about  1560.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Dominican  order,  he  soon  began  to 
doabt  the  Bomish  theology,  and  had  to  qnit  his  con- 
vent.   He  fled  to  Geneva  In  1680,  where  he  lived  two 
years.    The  rigor  of  Calvin  did  not,  however,  suit  hie 
sceptical  temper,  and  he  departed  for  Paris.   Here  he 
gaTe  lectures  on  philosophy,  in  which  he  openly  at- 
tacked the  Aristotelians.    Having  made  himself  many 
ernemies  among  the  profiesaois,  as  well  as  among  the 
clergy,  be  went  to  England  in  16^8,  where  be  gained 
the  protection  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  Spaceio  deOa  batia  trionjfanU,  an  allegorical 
work  ag^nst  the  court  of  Rome,  with  the  Oms  delU 
(^meri,  or  "  Evening  Conversatiotis  on  Asb-Wednes- 
day,"  a  dialogue  between  fonr  interlocutors.    He  also 
wrote  DtBa  catua,  principio  ed  uno,  and  DttC  mjmito 
uiuvmo  e  mondi,  in  which  he  developed  his  ideas  both 
on  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics;    Hie  system 
is  a  form  of  panthetem :  he  aseerted  that  the  universe 
is  inflnite,  and  that  each  of  the  worlds  contained  in  it 
is  ataimated  by  the  universal  soul,  etc.   Spinoza  bor- 
rowed some  ot  his  theories  from  Bruno,   Bnhlr  (ffu- 
tory  of  Modem  PWotophy)  gives  an  exposition  of  Bru- 
no's system ;  see  also  JacotPt  Preface  to  the  Lettere  on 
th«  Doctrine  <if  Spmoza,    In  his  next  work,  Cabala  del 
cavnl  Pegateo  con  tugffimta  deW  asmo  Cillenico,  be  con- 
tends that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  happiness,  and 
that  "  be  who  promotes  science  increases  the  sources 
of  grief,"   Krmo'B  language  la  symbolic  and  obscure ; 
he  talks  much  abont  tba  constellations,  and  his  style 
ia  harsh  and  inelegant.    After  remaining  about  two 
years  In  England,  during  which  be  visited  Oxford, 
and  held  disputations  with  th^  doctors,  he  passed  over 
to  Palis,  and  thence  to  Wittemberg,  and  lectured  there 
and  in  Frankfort  till  1692,  when  be  retorned  to  Padua, 
and  thence  to  Venice.   The  Inquisition  arrested  him, 
and  retained  him  in  prison  for  two  years,  v^nly  al- 
tempting  to  reduce  bim  to  recantation.   On  tbe  9tb 
of  February,  ISOO,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  secular  magistrate.   He  was  burnt  FeK  9, 
1660.    Bmno  wrote  very  largely.    His  Italian  writ- 
ings were  collected  and  published  at  Leipzig  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  in  1830;  the  Latin  writings  at  Stuttgsrdt,  under 
the  title  Jordam  Brmi  Scripta  gva  Lai.  red.  cmma 
8to).   Tbe  beat  works  on  the  lid  and  tbe  writ- 
inga  itS  Bnmo  are  by  Bartbolmes  (Par.  1846, 2  vols,), 
and  by  Clemens  (Bonn.  1647). — Tennemann,  Man. 
But.  Phil.  §  300 ;  Edteiic  Maffoane,  xvii,  807 ;  Saisset, 
in  Berne  du  Deux  Mondes,  June,  1847 ;  Consin,  in  the 
same,  Dec.  1843;  HaHam,  IMerature  of  Europe,  voL^ 
ch.  3;  FleSMi,  G.  Brmo  (Hamburg,  1846, 8vo). 

Bntiwwiok,  a  German  duchy,  with  an  area  of  72 
German  square  miles,  and  a  popnlation,  in  1864,  of 
293,706  souls.  In  the  city  the  Reformation  was  in- 
troduced as  early  as  1526,  but  in  tbe  country  districts 
not  imtll  1668,  after  the  death  of  duke  Henry,  one  of 
the  most  idolent  oppoeers  of  Lntfaer,  The  Reformed 
Church  has  8  chnii^  sod  2  other  meetin^I^aces, 


with  (in  1861)  W8  souis.  Tbey  fbrm  a  synod  con- 
jointly  with  several  congregations  of  Hanover  and 
lappe-Scbaumborgh.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  S 
churches,  with  2638  souls  (in  1861) ;  they  belong  to 
the  diocese  of  HUdeshdm,  Hanover.  The  Jews  cotut 
abont  1000  sools^  and  have  4  synagognes.  The  rest 
are  Lutherans.  The  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Board  of 
the  Lutherans  ia  the  Consistory  of  Wolfentmttel,  con- 
sisting of  one  president,  one  clerical  director,  four  cler- 
ical councillors,  one  assessor,  and  two  coancillors,  Snb- 
ordinate  to  tbe  consistory  are  7  superintendents  gen- 
eral, 80  superintendents,  268  clergymen.  Tbe  number 
of  congregations  Is  224,  besides  which  there  we  260 
chapels.  Tbe  Preachers*  Seminary  at  Wolfenbnttel 
was  reoi^anized  in  18P6,  and  vestries  established  in 
all  congregations  in  1851.  See  llerzog;  Schem,  Eo- 
dea.  YtarSookfor  1869,  p.  116  eq.    See  Gebmany, 

BniBBon,  Clavdb.    See  Bboitssoh. 

Brays,  Pbtbr  db.   See  PBTROSBvaaiABS. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1711^ 
and  (rraduated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1740. 
Tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave  him  a  lucrative  place 
in  the  Ordnance  Department.  Ha  settled  at  Cypen- 
ham,  in  Berkshire,  and  died  Nor.  4,  1604,  of  a  morti- 
flcatioa  in  the  leg,  occasioned  by  ^ing  from  a  choir 
In  getting  a  hook  in  his  lllnary.  Bryant  was  an  inde- 
fatigable and  a  learned  writer,  but  fond  of  paradox. 
His  writings  are  t^n  acute,  bnt  at  tbe  same  time  ec- 
centric and  fanciful.  He  wrote  one  work  to  maintain 
the  authenticity  of  tbe  pseudo  Rowley's  poems  (1781, 
2  vols.  12mo),  and  another  to  prove  that  l^y  never 
existed  (1796,  4to).  His  principal  production  is  a 
New  System  or  Ana^tit  of  Aitamt  Mythology  (Lend. 
1774,  1776, 3  vols.  4to ;  8d  ed.  Loud.  1807,  6  vols,  8vo), 
and  among  his  other  works  are  ObiervaHoia  rdaHee 
to  AncietU  Hittory  (Camb.  1787,  4to):— ^  TWatwe  oa 
the  AuiienHciiy  of  the  Seriptaret  (Lend.  1792,  8vo) 
C^rvationt  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt  (Lond.  1794, 8vo): 
— axiA  ■  (^fservationt  on  the  Pr^^ecjf  of  Balaam,  etc. 
Lond.  1803, 4to).— Davenport,  a.  t.  ;  iWling,  s.  T. 

Brydane.   See  Bbidain. 

Babastis.   See  Pi-besbth. 

Bnoer,  Martin,  an  eminent  coadjutor  of  Luther, 
was  bom  at  Scblettstadt,  in  Alsace,  in  1491.  His  real 
nsme  was  probably  Butzer,  bnt  some  say  that  it  vni* 
Kuhhom,  for  which,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  his  age, 
he  substitnted  the  Greek  synonym  Bucer  (^vt:,  Kifia^. 
He  assumed  the  habit  of  tbe  Dominicans  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  studied  at  Ueidelbeig  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  writings  of  Erannus  first  shook  his 
faith  in  Romanism,  and  afterward,  felUog  In  with  some 
of  Luther's  writings,  and  hearing  Luther  himself  dis- 
puting wttii  the  Bwdelberg  doctors,  April  26, 1618,  he 
was  eo  impressed  as  to  adopt  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. To  escape  persecntlcn,  he  took  refuge,  in 
1619,  with  Yrutz  von  Sicklngen ;  and  in  1620  the  elec- 
tor palatine  Frederick  made  Urn  his  chaplain.  In 
1690  be  was  freed  from  the  obligations  of  the  Domint- 
can  order  hf  tlw  archbishop  of  Speyer,  on  the  gnmnd 
that,  joining  at  so  early  an  age  as  fifteen,  he  bad  been 
per  vim  et  metum  eompvlmi.  In  1622  he  liecame  pas- 
tor at  Landstubl,  in  Siclcingen's  domain,  and  in  the 
same  year  married  Elizabeth  Pallast,  thus,  like  Lu- 
ther, condemning  in  his  own  practice  the  nnecriptural 
Romanist  notion  of  clerical  celibacy.  In  1624  he  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  AureUa's,  in  Strasburg,  and  fnr 
twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  in  that  city,  and  indeed  throughout  Ger- 
many, as  preacher  and  professor.  His  great  ohject 
throughout  life  was  to  promote  union  among  the  difl'er- 
ent  Protestant  bodies.  In  1629  he  was  deputed  by  the 
four  towns  of  Strastmrg,  Memmingen,  Landau,  and 
Constance  to  tlie  conferences  appointed  by  Fitilip, 
landgniTe  of  Hesse,  to  be  held  at  Ha^nbf-J[e(epBu- 
cer  exhibited  aU  tbe  sstayS^^&^ittjeiiitality 
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of  lu«  mind,  «qti«IUng  the  mo6t  nfined  of  the  scboU*- 
tic  thedogiuia  in  aubtihy  and  ingenuity.  H*  SQC- 
oeed«d  in  effecting  •  kind  of  coticillatim  between  the 
Lntberuu  end  Zuingliuu  on'  Uie  qnestion  of  tbe  real 
pTfsence  in  the  Lord's  Sn|^r.  He  sAerwftrd  attended 
other  conference!  on  the  sune  subject,  end  drev  up 
tl>e  concordat  of  Wittembeig  in  1586,  but  endeavored 
in  vain  to  bring  over  the  SwIm  churclies.  In  1&48,  at 
Au^lmrg,  be  refnaed  to  sign  the  celebrated  fnlerm  of 
Charlea  V.  Tbis  act,  exposing  him  to  many  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  made  him  the  more  ready  to  accept 
tile  invitation  sent  to  biro  by  Cranmer  of  Canterbuiy 
to  come  over  into  England,  where  he  was  appointed 
divinity  professor  at  Cambridge.  When  Hooper,  al- 
thoQgh  he  bad  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester, 
refused  to  wear  the  vestments  ordered  for  the  ef^oo- 
pal  order,  Bncer  wrote  to  him  a  wise  and  moderate  let- 
ter, which  inddentally  gives  a  deplorable  picture  of 
tbe  state  of  tbe  Ang^nn  Chnrdi  at  Uds  period.  The 
services,  he  says,  were  said  In  ao  cold  and  unintelligl- 
Ue  a  manner  that  tbey  mt|^t  as  well  have  been  said 
in  tbe  Indian  tongue;  neither  baptism  nor  marriage 
were  celebrated  with  decency  and  propriety;  there 
were,  be  says,  no  catechetical  initntctimB,  no  private 
admonitions,  no  public  censures.  In  1650  be  wrote 
bis  CentMra,  or  Animadveniomt  on  tke  Book  of  Commm 
Pra^,  Cranmer  having  desired  to  have  liis  opinion  of 
tbe  book,  which  was  for  that  purpose  translated  into 
Latin  by  Ales  (q.  v.).  Altbough  in  the  beginning  of 
his  work  lie  declares  that  be  found  nothing  in  tbe  book 
which  was  not  eitlier  plainly  taken  out  of  Holy  Writ, 
or  at  least  agreeable  to  it,  be  urges  pretty  large  alter- 
ations to  avoid  Romanist  perverslone,  many  of  which 
were  bap|dly  carried  into  eflbct.  Bocer  died  Feb.  88, 
lfi61„  at  Cambridge,  and  was  fbllowed  to  the  grave  by 
3000  persons.  Five  years  afterward  (lit  Mary's  time) 
his  body  was  dag  up  and  publicly  burned  as  that  of  a 
heretic.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  A  full  list 
of  his  works  is  (dven  by  Haag,  La  Frawx  Prot.  iii,  68. 
A  Utterly  prejudiced  account  of  him  is  given  by  Hook, 
EeeL  Biog.  iii,  190-218.  His  Scripta  At^Uama,  pub- 
Usbed  at  Basel  (15T7,  fbl.),  contains  a  biography  of 
him.  An  edition  of  bis  works,  which  was  to  comprise 
10  volumes,  was  commenced  by  K.  Hubert  (Basel, 
1677),  but  only  one  volume  appeared.  The  first  Kood 
biography  of  Bucer  was  published  by  Baum,  Capito 
md  Bucer;  Leben  und  taugewdhlte  SchriJUa  (Elberf, 
I860).— Procter,  On  Common  Pm^,  p,  92, 41 ;  Burnet, 
Biit.  of  Reformatvm,  ii,  189,  247,  688 ;  Mosbeim,  Ch. 
Hut.  iti,  16-3, 167;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUopadie,  il,  420; 
Landon,  Eccl.  Dicfimary,  ii,  482. 

Buchanan,  Claudiaa,  D.D.,  rice-provost  of  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  well  known  for 
bis  exertions  in  promoting  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  India,  and  for  his  active  support  of  mission- 
ary  and  philantbroptc  labors,  was  boni  on  tbe  12tb  of 
Ibrcb,  1766,  at  Cambaslaag,  a  village  near  Glasgow. 
At  tbe  age  ot  twenty-one  he  mads  hb  way  to  London, 
where  he  succeeded  in  attractinif  the  attenHon  of  the 
Rev.  John  Newton,  by  wliose  influence  be  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  educated  at  tbe  expense  of 
Henrj'  Thornton,  Esq.,  whom  he  afterward  repaid. 
Buchanan  went  cat  to  India  in  1796  aa  one  of  tbe  East 
India  Company's  chaplains,  and,  on  tbe  tnstitBtion  of 
tbe  College  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  in  1800,  be  was 
made  professor  of  tbe  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  das- 
tiics,  and  vice-provost.  Dnrini;  bis  residence  in  India 
he  published  his  Chrittian  Jteiearchet  in  Atia  (5th  ed. 
Lond.  1812,  8vo),  a  Iraok  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  Ume,  and  which  has  gone  throagh  a 
number  of  editions.  In  1804  and  1806  he  gave  vari- 
ous sums  of  money  to  the  nniversitiea  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  be  awarded  as  ptixM  for  essays  on  the 
diffasion  of  Cbrlstianity  in  India.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1808,  and  during  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life 
continued,  through  tbe  me^um  of  tbe  pulpit  and  tbe 
press,  to  enforce  bis  views.    Hia  nply  to  the  state* 


i  raenta  oi  Cbaries  Buller,  Esq.,  U.P.,  on  tba  wanb^ 
of  tbe  Idd  Joggemaot,  wtiieh  was  addrasssd  to  tta 
:  East  India  Company,  was  laid  on  tbe  t^e  of  As 
'  House  of  Commons  in  1818  and  printed.  He  died  at 
I  Broxboume,  Herts,  February  9, 1816,  bdng  at  tbe  pe- 
riod of  bis  death  engaged  in  superintending  an  edilioa 
of  tbe  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  Cbristiau 
I  wbo  inhabit  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  poblisbed  also 
i  T)m  Colonial  EcdedoitiaU  EsUAlitlmaU  (2d  ed.  Lood. 
.  1808,  8vo)  -.—Senium  (BOxah.  1812,  Bvo)  -.—An  ApoL- 
gs  for  promoting  ChuluaAg  tn  /adu  (Land.  1811^  8vo). 
'  His  Life,  by  tba  Bev.  Hugh  Pearson,  waa  pablidwd  is 
18I9(Loiid.a  TidB.8To;  6thed.lM6> 

Bnohuun,  Qwrgn,  ms  bom  in  1606  at  K3> 
laim,  in  Dumbartonshire,  and,  after  having  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris  and  served  tar  a  year  in  tbe 
army,  he  passed  A.B.  at  St.  Andrew's  1626.  In  1582 
he  was  apptnnted  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Caasilis,  with 
whom  be  remained  in  France  during  five  years.  Be> 
turning  from  Paris  with  tbe  aari,  bo  was  nada  tatar 
totbenatnimlsonof  JamasY.  Two  satires,  i^jCudfa 
and  Franeucamiu,  which  be  wrote  on  tbe  intaiks,  soon 
drew  down  their  vengeance  upon  him,  and  be  was  in^ 
prisoned,  but  was  fortunate  enoof^  to  esc^te.  Once 
more  visiting  the  Continent,  he  successively  taught 
at  Paris,  at  Bwdeanx,  and  at  Coimbra,  at  which  laOer 
city  the  freedom  of  his  ojunions  again  caused  bis  Im- 
prisonment. He  next  spent  four  years  at  Paris  as  tu- 
tor to  the  Harsbal  de  Brissac's  sou.  During  this  Con- 
tinental residence  he  translated  the  Medea  and  Aloes* 
tis  of  Euripides,  and  b^an  his  LattH  Vermim  o/*  lie 
P$iilms.  In  15G0  tie  returned  to  bis  native  land,  and 
embraced  Protestantism.  In  l&fi6  he  was  made  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Leonard's  College  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in 
1567  was  chosen  aa  preceptor  to  James  VL  'n'ben 
subsequently  reproached  with  having  made  Ub  rofal 
pupil  a  pedant,  Buchanan  ia  said  to  bave  replied  that 
"  it  was  tbe  best  be  could  make  of  htm."  Botdianan 
died  poor,  in  15K'2.  Hb  principal  work  is  ffitioria  Bt- 
rvm  Scoticantm  (Edinb.  1582,  fol. ;  m  EngUA,  Load. 
1690,  foL).  Asa  Latin  poet,  he  ranlcs  among  tbe  high- 
est of  the  modem,  especially  for  his  version  of  tbe 
Psalms.  All  bis  wtitfngs  are  ^ven  in  Optra  onma, 
huiorica,  etc.,  caroate  Budiimaimo  (Edinb.  1716, 2  vols. 
4to) ;  another  comply  edition  waa  p^tUslied  by  Bv^ 
man  (Lugd.  Bat.  1721^  S  vols.). 

BnchanitM,  a  fanatical  sect  wbich  arose  in  Scot- 
land 1783.  An  ignorant  bnt  shrewd  woman,  named 
Elspeth  Buchan  (bom  1788),  gave  out  that  she  waa 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  mysterious  woman  in  Rev.  xu 
in  whom  the  light  of  God  was  restored  to  men.  She 
professed  to  oommnoicate  the  Holy  Sptiil,  and  pie- 
tended  that  she  had  bronght  forth  a  man-cbOd,  '^vbo 
was  to  mla  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  in  tbe  person  of  ths 
Rev.  Hugh  White,  minister  of  tbe  Relief  Presbytery 
at  Irvine,  who,  though  an  educated  man,  gave  him- 
self up  to  this  delusion.  A  nmnber  of  persons  joined 
them.  Driven  from  Irvine  l>y  a  popular  tumult,  tbey 
made  a  settlement  hi  New  Cample,  enjoying  commu- 
nity of  goods,  and  living  in  concubinage  and  adolteiy. 
Mrs.  Bucban  promised  her  deluded  foUowan  "trans- 
lation" instead  of  death,  bat  anfortamaldy  tied  her- 
self March  29,  1791.  The  community  held  togtOa 
for  a  while,  but  Mr.  White  left  them  in  1792  and  waat 
to  Virgmia,  where  he  became  a  Univmalist  preacber. 
The  establishment  was  removed  to  Crocketfind,  where 
its  last  survivor,  Andrew  Innes,  died  in  1846. — Train, 
The  Btuhamie$/rom to  hut  (Edinb.  1846,  ISmo). 

Bnck,  Chablbs,  an  Englisb  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  1771.  He  served  the  obnrdiea  at 
Sbesmess,  Hackney,  and  London,  and  died  in  181^ 
He  is  the  antbor  of  A  T%eotogieal  Dktionary  (Lood. 
1808,  8  vols.  8vo),  wbieb  has  since  been  considerably 
enlarged  by  Dr.  Henderson  (Lond.  1847, 8vo),  and  baa 
had  a  wide  circulation  both  in  England  and  America. 
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dkpUys  a  Temarkable  talent  tat  cleinwM  of  dflfinition 
uid  descriptioD.  ]thB§  been  of  much  use  in  the  prep- 
■ration  of  tbis  G^'clopadia,  Kit  Aneaiolet,  RtUgioia, 
Moral,  and  Ettta-lainiag  (Load.  1799,  12ino;  lOtb  ed. 
1842),  has  Ukeviee  guned  a  great  popnlarify. — ^Alli- 
bone,  Diaionary  o/AiUhon^  i,  276. 

Buckerldge,  Jouk,  a  Church  of  England  divine 
and  prelate,  was  bom  near  Marlborough,  date  un- 
known.  He  vaa  edncated  at  Cambridge,  and  vaa 
made  D.D.  tbere  In  1696.  He  iraa  aftorward  rector 
of  North  Fambridge,  and  prebendary  of  Hereford ;  in 
1604  be  became  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  and  vicar 
of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  Becoming  chaplain  to  the 
kinp,  he  grew  rapidly  in  favor;  became  president  of 
St.  John's  College,  1605 ;  canon  of  Windsor,  1606 ; 
btsbop  of  Rochester,  1611,  whence  be  was  translated  to 
Ely  in  16^  and  dted  May  28, 163L  He  was  a  man 
of  glut  learning  and  i^ty.  His  writings  include  De 
jMtetale  Papm  w  rabw  ttaporeffbua  mve  in  ng^uM  de- 
pomnA  tuarpatd,  etc.  (Lcmd,  1614,  4to) ;  a  Diacoww 
imbteeUngatththolyCommntiam;  and  ^maotu  (1618). 
—Hook,  Ecdet.  Bioffrapij/,  ii,  222;  Allibone,  Dioioaary 

Backet  C^^,  deH',  or  i^fl,  daH',  from  han^ng 
ten),  a  vessel  to  draw  water  with  (Isa.  xl,  16);  so 
avrXiifia,  in  John  iv,  11 ;  spoken  metaphorically  of  a 
muDerona  isene  (Num.  xxiv,  7).   See  Wateb. 


Ancient  AjwyrUn  Warrior  euUins  a  Backet  hm  a  Hope 
hanglnf  fttm  a  Pulley  In  a  FntreM. 


Bnckland,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
geologist.  Dr.  Bnckland  was  bom  at  Axminster,  in 
Devon,  in  the  year  1784.  He  received  hi«  early  edu- 
cation at  Winchester,  and  in  1801  obtained  a  scholar- 
sfaip  in  Corpns  Cbrieti  College,  Oxford.  Ho  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1803,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  bis 
college  in  1808.  At  this  time  Oxford  was  the  most 
impromlsiDg  school  ia  the  world  for  natural  science. 
The  tastes  of  jronog  Bockland  led  him  to  the  stady  of 
mineralogy,  and  ia  1813  we  find  him  appointed  to  the 
readerehip  of  mineralogy,  and  in  1818  to  the  reader- 
ship of  geology.  In  these  positions  he  succeeded  in 
attracting  attention  to  the  departments  of  physical 
science  which  he  taught.  But  as  he  excited  intereHt  be 
also  excited  opposition,  and  every  onward  step  that  he 
made  toward  giving  the  science  of  geology  a  position 


In  the  Univerrity,  ndsed  an  opponent  to  its  claimt. 

Throngh  bis  long  life  he  bad  to  flght  for  his  science 
in  his  Alma  Hater.  But  be  gained  the  victory,  and 
Strickland  and  Phillips,  bis  successors,  have  obtained 
a  universal  recognition  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  their  teachings.  In  1820  Dr.  Bnckland  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford,  which  was 
afterward  published  under  the  title  of  Viiidieia  Geo- 
bfgieiB !  or,  tie  Comteetwn  of  BeUgUm  vnth  Gtologg  ez- 
pkmed  (Load.  1898).  In  this  work  he  showed  that 
there  could  be  no  opposition  between  the  works  and 
the  word  of  God.  In  182S  be  published  ReUquta  Di- 
luviana ;  or,  (^tervaiiont  m  the  OrgcaUe  Remain*  attett- 
ing  the  Jetton  of  a  wuvertal  Deh^.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Procee^Hfft  o/"  Ae  Gtological  Society  were 
very  numerous,  and  ia  die  first  volume  of  the  "  Bib- 
liographia  Geolo^  et  Zoolof^"  pnUlsbed  by  the 
Ray  Society  in  1848,  we  find  references  to  sixt}--one 
di^nct  works  and  memoirs.  In  1825  Dr.  Backlaad 
accepted  from  his  college  the  living  of  Stoke  Chari^, 
near  Whitchurch,  Hants;  In  the  same  year  be  was 
promoted  to  a  caoonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  and  nuunied  Miss  Hary  Morland,  of  AIiing> 
don.  In  1818  he  had  been  elected  a  follow  oi  the 
Royal  So4^ety ;  and  in  1829  he  was  choeen  a  member 
of  the  cooncil  of  that  body,  and  was  re-elected  on  each 
successive  occasion  till  his  illness  in  1849.  In  1813 
he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  was 
twice  elected  president  of  that  body.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  foundation  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  was  one  of 
,  those  who  took  the  bold  step  of  inviting  this  body  to 
bold  its  second  meeting  in  the  Unlverri^  of  Oxford. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  president  of  the  association. 
From  tiiat  time  to  1848  he  was  constantty  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  body,  and  read  many  of  his  papers 
before  them.  In  1847  Dr.  Buckland  was  appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  development  of  that  depBrtraent  more  especially 
devoted  to  geology  and  paleontology.  His  only  con* 
tribntion  to  any  branch  of  theology  is  his  Bridgewatet 
treatise  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy  eontidered  mlH  rff- 
atnce  to  Natural  Theology  (Lond.  1887,  2d  ed.  2  vols. 
8vo;  Philadel.  1  vol.  12mo;  also  in  Bohn's  Library, 
12mo).  His  brain  gave  way  from  excessive  labw  in 
1850,  but  he  lingered  till  Aug.  14, 1856,  when  he  died 
at  Clapham. — London  AAemam,  No.  1&04. 

Buckle  (wopmf),  a  cla^  or  btwxA,  in  this  instance 
of  gold,  sent  by  Alexander  Balas  to  Jonathan  Macco.- 
biBUS  OS  a  present  of  honor,  in  conformity  with  customs 
of  royal  courtesy  (1  Mace,  x,  89 ;  xi,  58 ; .  comp.  xiv, 
44 :  so  Joaephus,  a-opwi),  A  nL  xlli,  4^  4 ;  fi,  4).  A  tim- 
ilar  usage  is  referred  te  by  TrebelUus  FoUlo  (fn  ClatuL), 
and  the  use  of  such  ornaments  is  Illustrated  1^  Tliny 
(xxxiii,  S);  comp.  Schlensner,  £e«.av.t  SmiUi»Z>w(. 
of  Clou.  Am.  B.  V.  Fibuk. 


Ancient  Boman  Brooches. 


Bnokler  stands  in  the  authorized  version  as  the 
representative  of  the  following  Heb.  words :  1,  '^Q, 
magen'  (^protectingy,  a  smaller  and  more  portable  shield 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  31 ;  1  Chron.  v,  18;  Job  xv,  26;  Psa. 
xviii,  2,  80;  Prov.  ii,  7;  Cant,  iv,  4;  Jer.  xlvi,  8; 
elaewhere  "shield").  2.  n^nb,  locherah'  (from  its 
naromtding  the  person),  ^omiuib  but^M^  flgualively 
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(P«s.  xci,  4).  8.  nS3,  tMimah'  (a  ewemj),  a  Ur^'e 
Bhield  protecting  the  whole  body  ("  buckler  "  Psa 
XXXV,  2 ;  Ezek.  XxUl,  24 ;  xxvi,  8 ;  xsxvlii,  i ;  xxxix, 
9;  elsewhere  "Bhield"  or  "target;"  the  ddTrif  of 
Ecdus.  xxxTil,  6).  4.n^\ro'mach({Tomitepierc- 
*■?)!  *  Unce  or  iptar  (aa  it  n  often  rendered,  improp- 
erly «  bncklar"  in  1  Chron.  xii,  8).   See  Abmob. 

The  buckler  or  shield  w«a  a  principal  piece  of  pro- 
tective armor  with  ancient  warriora,  being  worn  in 
connection  both  with  the  spear  and  the  bow  (2  Cbron 
xiv,  8;  xvii,  17;  Jer.  vi,  23).    Of  the  above  names 
for  this  implement,  the  tocheroA,  accoiding  to  Jabn, 
Jesignates  the  taiye  or  round  form  (see  Gesenius,  T/ut. 
p.  947).  Two  others  of  these  terms  (combined  in  Ezek. 
xxxix,  9 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  3)  appear  to  denote  teBpecUvely 
the  Bmall  (wo^en)  and  the  large  Cuimah)  kind,  the  lat- 
ter screening  the  entire  person  (Virg.  JEn.  ii,  227 ; 
Tyrtsei  Cam.  ii,  28  sq.),  ae  is  evident  from  1  Kings 
x,16,17;2Cbron.  ix,l&  The  Uishna  (Oefin,  xziv, 
1)  names  three  species  of  shield,  the  large  (&-^^n 
S]"&sn),  the  middle,  used  hi  dlseitjine,  and  the  smaU 
(Oi'Oiarn  nn).    The  la^  kind  probably  pro- 
tected even  the  head  (Josephtis,  Ant.  vi,  6,  1 ;  comp. 
l>iod.  Sic.  V,  80).   In  like  manner,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Koroans  a  small  shield  was  called  awptof  (aoKoc 
in  Homer),  scutum,  and  a  large  one  dmrif:,  clypeu$ 
(comp.  Jooephos,  War.  ia,  5,  6).  It  is  uncertain,  bow- 
ever,  whether  the  Heb.  shields  were  of  the  same  form ; 
we  OTiIy  know  that  the  later  Jews  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  carried  oval  shields  (see  Jahn,  Arckaot.  II,  ii, 
pi.  11,6,8;  those  of  the  Egyptians  being  loanded  only 
at  the  top,  WUkinson,  i,  298  aq.).    The  word  O^O, 
Ae'let,  which  the  old  translalors  give  very  Tarionely, 
designates  probably  the  shield,  and  indeed  those  used 
on  state  occasions  (Jer.  li,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  11 ;  Cant, 
iv,  4),  rather  than  ytdper.    The  (larger)  shields  were 
generally  of  wood  (comp.  Pliny,  xvi,  77 ;  Virg.  jf.n, 
vii,  682).  and  covered  with  thick  leather  (especially 
hippopotamus  bide,  Pliny,  Tfit,  88 ;  but  the  skins  of 
other  padtydermatons  anhnals  are  still  mnployed  in 
Africa;  see  ROppell,  ^ mi.  p.  84;  Pallme,  awirrift. 
WW  ATordr/ffn,  p.  4*2)  or  metal.  Leather  shields  (//iad; 
T,  462;  xii,  425)  consisted  either  of  simple  nndressed 
ox:  (or  elephant)  hide  (Herod,  vii,  91 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  p. 
820,  828),  or  of  several  thicknesses  of  leather,  sorae- 
times  also  emboaaed  with  neUI  (/tod;  yH.  219  sq. ; 
xii,  294  sq.);  hence  thoae  captured  fhnn  ton  might  be 
burnt  (E«k.  xxxix,  9).    The  leather  of  shields  re- 
quired oiling  (2  Sam.  I,  21 ;  Isa.  xxi,  6 ;  comp. "  Inves 
clypei,"  Virg.  ^n.  vii,  626),  so  that  they  should  not 
injure  by  moisture;  hence  they  gleamed  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  sometimes  they  were  even  smeared  with  blood 
(NaE  ii,  4  [?]),  so  as  to  present  a  frightful  appear- 
ance.   Copper  ("  brasen")  shields  were,  as  it  appears 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  6 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  27)^  also  hi  use  (comp. 
XaKKacvi^C  for  heaA-y-armed  troops,  in  Polyb.  iv,  69, 
4 ;  V,  91,  7) ;  as  even  gold  ones  in  the  equipment  of 
the  general  (1  Mace,  vi,  89),  L  e.  probably  studded 
with  gold ;  altlioogh  those  named  in  1  Kings  x,  16  sq. ; 
xiv,  26,  as  shieldB  of  parade  (comp.  the  silver  shields 
of  Pliny,  viii,  82),  borne  befbre  the  king  in  festive  pro- 
cessions (1  Kings  xiv,  28),  may  well  have  been  of  mass- 
ive metal  (comp.  the  goMen  shields  of  the  Cartha^- 
laas,  Pliny,  xxxv,  3;  on  the  overlaying  of  shields 
[wUh  gold,  ivory,  etc.],  see  Atben.  xil,  584 ;  among 
the  Romans  every  shield  was  inscribed  with  the  sol- 
dier's name,  Veget.  MUit.  ii,  18).    The  same  custom 
appears  also  in  the  gold  shields  sent  as  gifts  of  honor 
to  Rome  (1  Uacc.  xiv,  24 ;  xv,  18 ;  comp.  J  Mace,  vi, 
2i  Joaephna,  Ant.  xiv,  8,  fi ;  Sneton.  CaUg.  16).  Dur- 
mg  a  march  the  soldiers  carried  their  shielda  (covered 
with  a  leather  case,  aayfia  or  Awrpof,  mwbmi,  as  a 
protection  from  dust,  Isa.  xx,  6;  comp.  the  ScM.  ad 
Anstoph.  ^cAam.  674;  Platarch,  Luc^.  26;  Ciesar 
BtS.  CoK.  ii,  21 ;  Cicero^  Nat.  Dwr.  Ii,  14)  hanging  on 


their  shoulder  {Iliad,  xvi,  808);  but  in  the 
strap  on  the  left  arm  (Jliad,  xvi,  802 ;  Virg.  ii, 
671  sq. ;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  4j  jElian,  Var.  Bigl.  xi,  9: 
hence  the  phrase  lie  atnriia,  Xenopb.  Cyrvp.  vii,  5. 6 ; 
Arrian,  AUx.  i,  6, 12,  means  on  the  shield  dde,  <x  \A, 
comp.  ^iiaft.  iv,  8,  2fl).  See  generaUy  Ortlob,  De  k»- 
tU  et  cfypeit  Bebr.  (lips.  1718);  Caryopfaans,  De  43^ 
peit  Mtt.  (Lugd.  Bat.  1751);  Spanhetm,  ad  Julian,  p. 
241;  Jahn,  Archdol.  II,  ii,  401  sq. ;  on  the  Homeric 
shield,  Kfipke,  Kriegmu.  der  Qrietik.  p.  106  sq.  The 
decoration  of  the  Jewish  palaces  (1  Kings  x,  16;  xiv, 
26;  Cant  iv,  4;  comp.  Philo,  O^.  ii,  591)  and  Ten- 
pie  (1  Mace,  iv,  57 ;  vt,  2;  comp.  Strabo,  jdfi,  600; 
Arrian,  Alar,  vi,  9,  6;  Pliny,  zxzv,  3)  with  gcMea 
shields  was  a  peculiar  practice.  In  the  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem the  riiields  of  David  were  suspended  as  me- 
mentoes (2  Kings  X,  10);  see  Rexrath,  Dt  dfpm  ia 
loco  saero  nupmnt  (Lips.  1737).  The  sospensioa  <tf 
tiie  shields  of  Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  10,  II,  is  a  milhary 
allusion,  by  way  of  ostentation,  to  the  ensigns  of  for- 
eign nations  displayed  as  allies  (see  Hendoson,  Com- 
ment.  in  loc.).   See  Shield. 

Bnckley,  Thsodorb  Wn.i:xuf  Auna,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  writer,  waa  born  In  1825,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
chaplain.  Being  Inclined  to  literature  rather  than 
the  pastM^  work,  be  removed  to  London,  where  his 
life  was  chiefly  spent  in  writing  boolcSj  and  in  prepar- 
ing editions  of  the  classics  for  the  booksellers,  and  in 
making  translations.  He  also  published  a  Hitbrry  of 
(he  Council  of  7Vw|  (Loud.  18S3,  small  8to— the  best 
small  manual  on  that  subject  extant);  tk*  Cement  and 
DecrecM  of  the  CmmcU  0/  Trent  (Jjond.  1851,  am.  frro). 
He  died  in  1866.  See  Gtntlemau'B  Mapaame,  Ibrdi, 
1866;  Allibone,  Dietionary  ofAuthort,  i,  278. 

Buokmlnater,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Cob- 
gregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Rutland,  Maaa., 
Oct.  14,  1751,  and  graduated  at  Tale  in  1770.  He 
spent  three  years  in  study,  and  was  then  chosen  tntn 
in  the  college,  which  poritlen  he  fiUad  for  four  yws, 
and  in  1779  he  was  ordained  pastor  <tf  the  *•  Kotth 
Church,"  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  statioo  he  occu- 
pied until  his  death,  June  10,  1812.  He  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  CoUego  of  New  Jersey,  1803.  His  pul^ 
cations  consist  of  a  memoir  of  Dr.  M'Clintock  and  a 
number  of  occamnal  dtsconnes.  He  had  a  noUe 
spirit  and  a  delicately  organised  nervous  aystem,  from 
disorder  of  which  be  snared  intensely  at  several  pe- 
riods of  his  life.  His  was  written  by  his  daagb- 
ter,  Mrs.  Lee  (Bostmi,  1861, 12mo).— Spragne  AmtA, 
ii,  108. 

Buckminater,  Joseph  S.,  D.D.,  son  of  Joseph, 
was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1784.  He  was  care- 
fully educated,  iirst  by  his  father,  afterward  at  Har- 
vard, and  studied  for  the  ministry.  In  1808  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Congmgsttimal  Church  at  BoMoa;  iaISIl 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  Biblical  Critidsm  at  Har- 
vard. His  eariy  death,  June  8,  IS12  (two  days  before 
his  father's  death),  was  deeply  lamented  throa^iout 
tbe  country.  In  theology  he  waa  a  Unitarian  with 
e^-angelical  proclivities;  as  a  [weacher,  Iria  eminent 
eloquence  gave  him  great  pt^Milarity;  his  gentle  man- 
ners  and  faithful  labms  made  him  very  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable as  a  pastor.  His  Sermont  (1828,  8vo)  wcte 
reprinted  In  London ;  they  wore  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions, in  bis  Works  (Boston,  1839,  2  vols.  1^).  His 
Ufe  will  be  fbnnd  in  Memoirs  ttftha  BnekmmtUn,  Fa- 
iher  oruf  ^01^  by  hia  Bister,  Un.  Lee  (Boaton,  1851, 
12mo). 

BndSBus.    Sea  Budk. 

Bnddeiu,  JosAHif  Fkahz,  one  <^  tbe  moat  ni- 
versally  learned  theologians  of  his  time,  was  bom  at 
Anclam,  Pomerania,  June  26,  1607.  After  studying 
at  Grie&wald,  be  entered  the  Unlvctai^  of  Vntbtm- 
berg,  1685,  where  be  became  aMWaatJtwfci^er  of  phi- 
losophy in  1687.  Ifel689beNFUt>W^^^«idU« 
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to  Coborg  ■«  piofesaor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1698 
be  beoanw  praTeBaor  of  moral  and  political  fAilo80phy 
in  the  new  Unlvenify  H«Ue,  and  profewor  of  tfaeoU 
ogy  at  Jena  in  1705.  He  di^  Nov.  19,  1729.  His 
vast  atadies  ranged  orer  the  fields  of  law  and  moialB 
as  well  aa  of  theology.  His  theology  was  Biblical, 
tending  rather  toward  pietism  than  rationaliem ;  his 
philosophy  was  eclectic  and  moderate.  His  fwincipal 
werka  are,  Elevtenta  ^dletopkiapntetiea  (Halle,  1679) : 
—lastOut.  PlMlompiia  Edeetica  (Halle,  1706, 2  vtds.) : 
—BittarwecdtAutiea  Vet.  Tea.  (Halle,  1726-S9, 2  vols. 
-Uo) : — Itagogt  ad  Theologiam  (Lips.  1780, 2  vols.  4to) : 
—ImtitH^imei  Theokgia  (Lips.  1724, 4to) /tutitt.  Tho- 
ol.  Moralit  (Lips.  1711, 4to) ; — MisceiUmea  Sacra  (Jen. 
1727,  2  vols.  4to)  :~Thetet  de  Atheimo  et  Sf^ereHUcwe 
(Jena,  1716)  z—Hitt.  Crit.  tMoff.  doffm.  et  mor.  (YAft. 
1725, 4to) :— OmipeiMfitm  Hiitoria  PhUotop&ica  (Halle, 
17S1, 8vo).  He  wu  a  distinguished  contributor  to  the 
Acta  ErvdUomm  of  Ldpzig.  His  writings  in  the  way 
of  diapntations,  etc.,  are  very  voluminous,  and  may  be 
counted  by  the  hundred. — Hoefer,  Btoff.  Ginerale,  vii, 
718 ;  Brucker,  Sitt.  Phil.  vol.  v  j  Herzog,  Rtal-Evcy- 
Uopddie,  ii,  428. 

Baddlm,  BadcUliAin.  Buddha,  the  "sage,"  the 
"enlightened"  (fhnn  the  Sanscrit  baddh,  to  know),  la 
the  tide  of  honor  given  to  the  hermit  Gotama  (Gau- 
tama) or  Sakyamuni  (tiia  "hermit  of  Sakya")^  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  the  prevailing  form  at  leli^n 
in  Eastern  Asia. 

I.  His  life,  the  system  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  his> 
tory  of  tlieir  diffusion  are  still  involved  in  great  ob< 
scurity.  Until  recently  the  sources  of  infbnnaticm 
respecting  both  Buddha  and  the  early  history  of  Bud- 
dhism were  almost  exclusively  of  secondary  rank, 
the  original  authentic  documents  which  are  written  in 
Sanscrit  not  having  l>een  fully  examined.  Another 
cause  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  apparently  insoluble  dif- 
ferences between  the  statementa  of  various  Bnddhist 
natkins.  A  thorough  investigatiOD  of  some  of  the 
moat  important  authentic  doctunente  has  of  late  cor- 
rected many  errors  and  shed  much  new  light  on  the 
subject.  Still  greater  results  are  expected  from  the 
future,  especially  respecting  the  evolution  of  the  his- 
toric truth  ftom  the  religious  myths  of  a  number  of  i 
conflicting  traditions.  In  India,  Buddha  was  regarded 
as  the  ninth  incorporation  of  Vishnu  as  a  sage,  or  the 
continuation  of  his  incarnation  as  Krishna.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  he  was  an  emanation  from  Bfshma,  for 
the  reformation  of  Brah monism  and  the  aholition  of 
the  differences  of  caste.  He  is  regarded  as  tiie  so- 
pre  me  ruler  of  the  |»esent  period  of  the  world,  and  re- 
ceives as  such  divine  honors  under  different  names  in 
India,  Tibet,  China,  Japan,  Burmah.  Some  Buddhas 
appeued  hdbre  him ;  others  will  appear  after  him; 
the  total  number  of  Buddhas,  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  world  into  nothing,  being  assumed  by  some  as  one 
thousand,  by  others  as  only  twenty  two.  The  founder 
of  Buddhism  is  counted  as  the  fourth.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Tibetans,  he  left  the  divine  resi- 
dence Damba  Togar,  and  came  into  the  kingdom  of 
Magadha,  in  Southern  Bebar,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  he  entered  as  a  five-colored  my  tiie  womb  of 
Maha-Maya,  the  vlrgia  wife  of  Ssodadani,  and  was 
bom  in  the  grove  of  Lomba,tlmngh  the  right  arm  pit  of 
his  mother.  According  to  others  he  was  from  Ceylon, 
according  to  others  from  an  unknown  country.  From 
tiis  seventh  (according  to  others,  tenth)  year  he  received 
instruction  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge ;  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  (others  eay  twenty)  he  married  a  noble  virgin, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  a  son,  Raholi,  and  a 
daughter.  In  the  twen^-ointii  }*ear  of  his  life  the 
four  great  spirit  kings  carried  him  off  to  the  roost  Iwly 
temple,  where  he  consecrated  himself  to  a  clerical  life. 
Then  he  lived  six  years  as  a  penitent  hermit,  and  ob- 
tained, under  the  name  of  Sakyamuni  (i.  e.  the  devotee 
of  the  bouse  of  Sakya),  as  a  full  Buddha,  the  highest 
degree  of  sanctity.   Henceforth  he  wo^ed  without 


interruption  fiir  tile  propagation  of  his  doctrines.  The 
name  of  the  disciple  who  principally  asdsted  him  was 
Mabaka^   Buddha  died  In  the  eighty-flfth  year  of 

his  age.  The  time  of  his  life  fitlls,  according  to  the 
cliranology  of  the  Tibetans  and  Mongols,  in  the  years 
B.C.  2214  to  2184 ;  according  to  the  Japanese,  he  was 
born  B.C.  1027 ;  according  to  other  statements,  he  died 
B.C.  biS.  The  last  atatement  is  the  one  now  gener- 
al]^ adopted. 

The  main  ftcts  which  the  recent  InTestigations,  after 
comparing  the  discrepant  traditions,  have  established 
as  highly  probable,  are  the  following :  Sakyamuni  was 
the  eon  of  an  Indian  king,  in  the  6th  century  B.C., 
educated  in  the  luxury  of  an  Oriental  court.  Yet  he 
ignored  the  pleasures  of  iifie,  and  preferred  to  wander 
about  as  ft  beggar,  in  order  to  get  the  instruction  of 
the  Brahmins.  He  assumed  the  preaching  of  a  new 
religion  as  the  great  task  of  his  life,  and  carried  it 
through  witti  great  perseverance,  notwithstanding 
the  incessant  penecution  of  the  Brahmins.  He  com- 
bated principally  ag^nst  the  hierarchy  and  the  dog- 
matic formulas  of  Brahmaism,  in  the  place  of  which  ha 
made  a  simple  ethical  principle  the  central  doctrine  of 
his  system,  while  at  ^e  same  time  be  recognised  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men,  without  distinction  of  birth, 
rank,  and  sex.  He  addressed  the  people  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  taught  that  the  suppression 
of  passion  was  the  only  road  to  a  union  with  the  world- 
soul.  The  aim  of  life,  according  to  him,  is  to  remove 
from  one's  own  life,  as  well  as  from  the  lives  of  others, 
the  obstacles  to  a  suppression  of  passions,  and  by  love 
and  meekness  to  aa^  others  In  the  work  of  self-de- 
liverance.  Wlben  he  died  his  bones  were  scattered 
all  over  India,  and  a  religious  worship  rendered  to 
them.  His  teachings  and  rules  of  wisdom  were  col- 
lected in  writing  at  ^rst  in  India  (Nepaul),  in  Sanscrit, 
and  afterward  in  Ceylon,  in  the  Pali  language.  His 
disciides  and  successors  have  given  to  his  teachings 
more  and  more  of  a  dogmatic  shape,  in  which  the  orig- 
inal simplicity  [a  lost.  Gotama,  or  the  Buddha,  Is 
generally  represented  In  statues  as  seated,  with  bis 
legs  cnwsed,  as  If  in  contemplation,  as  contemplative 
thought  is  one  of  the  highest  virtues  in  the  cystem, 
and  is  one  of  the  ttest  means  of  obtaining  nirvana  (see 
below),  the  Bnddhist  heaven. 


Ccdoasal  Gotama  near  Anurapnra,  Burmkh. 


11.  Sgetem  of  BuddUem.  (a)  Theolofftf.  —  BadAhiam 
rejected  Brahma  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
admits  no  Almighty  creatw.  *'  It  admits  no  belnga 
with  greater  snpemataral  power  than  man  can  reach 
virtue  and  knowledge ;  in  ftct,  several  of  the 
Bnddhist  nations  have  no  word  in  their  languages  to 
express  the  Idea  of  God."  Buddha  takes  the  place  of 
God,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  worship  and  life 
of  the  people.  "  In  India,  Buddhism  is  so  mixed  with 
Brahmaism  that  it  is  hard  to  discern  the  truth,  but 
wherever  it  b  pure  U  recg^f^  ^^^^^f^?^ 
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IntolUgmic*— th«  primary  Idea  of  Gotama  bein^  that 
to  predkato  moj  Self,  may  Ego,  ia  an  al»ardity — no 
soul,  no  fMan  lifo,  except  as  one  among  a  myriad 
stages  of  tenninable  existence.  It  is  not  revealed, 
bnt  dlBcovered  by  man,  any  hnman  being  who  can  ao 
far  conquer  Us  natural  self— his  affections,  desires, 
lean,  and  wants — as  to  attain  to  perfect  calm,  being 
capable  of  '  intuitions'  wbich  are  absolute  truth  ; 
wherefore  Gotama,  though  he  argued  against  other 
creeds,  nerer  proved  hb  own  by  argument,  simply  as- 
wrtlng '  I  know.'  Its  bo1«  mob»s  are  upaian,  tbe  '  at- 
taefameot  to  sensnoits  objects,*  as  Mr.  Hardy  calls  it; 
or,  as  we  should  describe  it,  nature,  and  iarmMa,  lit- 
erally, work,  the  aggregate  actJon  which  everything 
in  existence  must  by  virtae  of  its  existence  |»T>duce, 
and  which  ex  rerum  ttatiird  cannot  die.  Foa  example : 
firait  comes  because  there  ia  a  tree ;  not  because  the 
tree  wills  it,  bnt  because  Its  tarmma,  its  inherent  ag- 
gregate of  qualities,  necessitate*  ftvit,  and  its  firutt 
another  tree  in  infinite  continuity.  There  is  a  final 
cause,  bnt  it  is  not  sentient.  All  existences  are  tbe 
result  of  some  cause,  but  in  no  instance  is  this  fbnna- 
tire  cause  the  working  of  a  power  inherent  in  any  be- 
ing that  can  kw  exercised  at  will.  AH  beings  are  pro- 
doced  from  tbe  igtddaMa,  attachment  to  existence,  of 
some  previous  being ;  tbe  manner  of  its  exercise,  the 
ebaiaetw  of  its  consequences,  b^g  controlled,  direct- 
ed, or  apportioned  hy  tarmma;  and  all  sentient  exist- 
ences are  produced  from  the  same  causes,  or  fWim  some 
cause  dependent  on  the  results  of  these  causes;  bo 
that  vpiddaa  and  hanama,  mediately  or  immediate- 
ly, are  the  cause  of  all  causes,  and  the  sonrce  whence 
all  beings  have  originated  in  their  present  form." 
Buddhism  recognizes  most  of  the  lower  goda  of  tbe 
Indian  reli^ons,  especially  tbe  incamatioa  of  Vlsh-. 
nu,  without,  however,  rendering  them  a  particular  | 
worship.  (6)  Cotmology,  Pneunatologs,  and  Anthro' 
poiagg. — The  wwld-moss,  Loga,  has  arisen  (Vom  the 
empt^  space  according  to  unchangeable  natural  laws. 
The  precipitate  of  it  forms  matter,  an  evil,  from 
wbich  springe  a  constant  change  of  Urth,  accord- 
ing to  unalterable  laws  grounded  in  that  evfl.  Thus 
tbe  germs  of  good  and  evil  were  developed.  Each 
finma  its  reward  or  punishment  in  a  circular  course  of 
innumerable  births,  which,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  development,  are  divided  into  six  realms  or 
degrees  of  birth,  viz.,  those  of  the  pure  spirits  (whose 
head  is  JtAomoonfa),  of  impore  (the  greatest  of  which 
is  Bematchee  /Ta&ree),  (tf  men,  animals,  limbo-mon- 
sters, and  hellish  creatures.  Each  of  these  six  divis- 
hms  has  again  subdivisions,  through  which  all  belnfp 
tiave  to  wander  until  their  reunion  with  the  divine 
essence  (migration  of  souls).  The  seventh  highest 
degree  is  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha,  who  is  above  all 
change  of  birth.  Tbe  aim  of  the  appearance  of  Bud- 
dha U  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  empty  space  wbich 
has  been  disturbed  by  this  development,  and  gradu- 
ally to  raise  the  btings  of  all  daises  to  the  Buddha  de- 
gree. Then  all  that  is  now  separate  will  be  united, 
and  even  Buddha  be  dissolved  in  tbe  great  unity, 
which,  however,  will  only  take  place  after  many  mil- 
lions  of  years.  Those  who  are  elevated  above  the  earth 
are  called  Jfat,  in  three  divisions :  1.  Jama,  who  have 
coarse  bodies,  with  sexual  distinction  and  propa^tion ; 
2.  Aipa,  witli  finer  bodies,  without  sexual  ^stinction 
and  propagation;  and,  8.  j4nipa,  bodiless  beings.  Above 
the  earth  are  twent3'-aix  heavens,  corresponding  to  the 
orb  of  the  earth  and  of  equal  size.  Six  of  these  heav- 
ens belong  to  Jama.  Tbe  lowest  of  tbem  is  inhabited 
by  the  Kat  Zatamaharit,  the  duration  of  whose  lives  is 
nine  millions  of  years.  Their  heaven  is  divided  into 
ftmr  realms,  each  of  wbich  has  a  king.  These  four 
kings  are  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  world.  The  life  of 
the  inhabitantB  of  each  of  tbe  succeeding  heavens  la 
as  long  again  and  as  happy  again  as  that  of  the  prece- 
ding. The  Bupa  have  sixteen,  the  Arupa  four  heav- 
ens.   Ucn  who  observe  the  moral  law  afe  received 


into  tbe  lowest  heaven,  and  can  continue  to  — eend 
until  they  att^n  tbe  final  goal  of  Bud^iistie  saWvdan, 
i.  e.  until  they  pass  into  mmMa.    The  dgnficatiaB 
of  this  term  became  eariy  a  source  of  hot  oontioversy 
among  the  various  schools  of  Buddhists.    It  oooms 
from  the  Sanscrit  root  mi'  (to  bhi)),  and  mir  (oaf,  awof  I 
from) ;  and  all  agree  that  it  means  the  highest  enfran. 
chisement  from  evil ;  but  the  schools  dingree  wbeCfaa 
this  liberation  of  the  soul  takes  place  by  abaorptioo  into 
God  or  into  nau^t.    Tbe  prevalent  view  eeens  to  be 
that  nlrvuu  is  not  only  an  onandpalka  from  saflfar*  | 
ing,  but  also  cessation  of  existenoe,  "Penetnted 
with  tbe  idea  that  existence,  though  a  nataral  cnose- 
quence  of  a  natural  law,  is  mere  misery — that  the  nat- 
ural man  is  wretched  as  well  as  evil — Gotanu  declared 
that  if  man,  by  snbdulng  all  tbe  natural  afectioaia. 
could,  aa  it  were,  break  the  chain,  kill  the  itpeda»a, 
or  attachment  to  aenanoni  things,  be  would,  as  a  re- 
ward, pass  out  of  existence— would  either  cease  to  be, 
or — for  this  is  donbtftal— -cease  to  be  consdoos  of  be- 
ing.   The  popular  notion  that  mimma  is  abeorption  ia 
incorrect,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  absorbed  into,  no 
supreme  spirit,  no  supreme  universe,  nothing,  and 
into  this  nothing  tbe  man  who  baa  attained  irimiM 
necessarily  passes.   To  attain  It  he  m^  have  to  pass 
through  a  myriad  states  or  forms,  e»di  less  attached 
to  sense  tim  the  last,  hence  transmigration ;  but  wbaa 
it  is  reached  the  perfect  result  is  nmply  annihilation, 
or,  rather,  tbe  loss  of  being,  for  the  component*  of  be- 
ing, if  we  understand  Buddha,  could  not  die.  A  drear- 
ier system  of  thought  was  never  devised,  and  we  can 
account  for  its  rapid  spread  only  by  assuming  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  bet,  that  the  Asiatic  who  waa  bdov 
philosophy  understood  hy  mreoNa  not  mnihilatioa, 
but  that  state  of  suspended  being  In  whkb  one  ex- 
ists, but  neither  hopes,  ttmy  thinks,  nor  feels"  (Speo- 
iatnr,  March  10, 1866).    (o)  fbUoi.— The  promlaect 
characteristic  wliicb  distinguished  primitive  Bnddhim 
from  Brabmaism  was  the  importance  attributed  to  bmv 
rality.   The  main  object  of  a  Buddhist  was  to  acquirt 
merit    For  tbe  great  germinating  power  {hnrwuma\ 
which  determines  whether  the  new  being  to  be  pro- 
duced shall  be  an  insect  or  a  worm,  a  fowl,  a  beast,  a 
man,  or  a  deva  (the  highest  of  sentknt  beingsX  >s  tin 
sum  of  merit  and  demerit.    Each  soul  inherita  the 
fruits  of  the  karmatOy  and  the  office  of  liberating  and 
purifying  its  predecessors.    As  evil  was  oontideted  to 
be  connected  with  all  pasung  phenomena,  asceticism 
(celibacy,  pover^,  mortification  of  tbe  setMes)  waa  in- 
culcated aa  Indtspensable  fir  salvation.  TheFimeCtm- 
vuadmmtt  of  BuddUsm  are,  not  to  kill  any  living  be- 
ing ;  not  to  steal ;  not  to  commit  adultery ;  not  to  lie, 
slander,  or  swear ;  to  avoid  drunkeBnese.    These  five 
commandments  are  obligatory  upon  all  men;  tbtre 
are  other  five,  specially  binding  upon  sramemas  (i.  e. 
upon  persons  who  give  themselves  op  to  a  religioas 
life  in  order  to  a  direct  attainment  of  nvnmo),  tis., 
"to  abstain  fhnn  food  out  of  aeason — that  is,  aiker 
midday ;  to  abstain  from  dancea,  tbeaMcal  rcprmcnta- 
tions,  songs,  and  music;  to  abstain  from  personal  or- 
naments and  perfumes ;  to  abstain  from  a  lofty  and 
luxurious  couch ;  to  abstmn  from  taking  gold  and  sil- 
ver.   For  ^le  regular  ascetics  or  monks  there  an  a 
number  of  spedal  observances  of  a  very  severe  kind. 
They  are  to  dress  <m1y  in  rags,  aewed  together  with 
their  own  hands,  and  to  have  a  yellow  cloak  thrown 
over  the  rags.  They  are  to  eat  only  the  simplest  food, 
and  to  possess  nothing  except  what  they  get  by  col- 
lecting alms  from  door  to  door  in  their  wooden  bowl. 
They  are  allowed  only  one  meal,  and  that  mast  be 
eaten  before  midday.    For  a  part  of  the  year  they 
are  to  live  in  forests,  with  no  other  shelto-  except  tiw 
shadow  of  a  tree^  and  then  tbey  must  sit  on  thnz  cai>* 
pet  even  during  sle^  to  lie  down  behig  forbidden. 
They  are  allowed  to  enter  the  nearest  village  or  town 
to  beg  food,  but  they  must  return  to  their  fwests  before 
night."   (Chambcw»i  f^^jj^sifttl  ■i.g.K  As  to  the 
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uatare  and  tendency'  ttf  the  Bnddhiat  system  of  ethics, 
the  Spectator  (March  10, 1866)  has  the  following  juet 
miturlu:  "Strictly  speaking, tha  Boddhist  creed,  by 
tvdncing  every  thing  to  the  natural  law  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, BbiMad  kill  monls,  bot  it  does  not  Or8lo,intfae 
wtnm  in  whicb  the  Scriptam  speak  of  it,  the  Baddh- 
ist  knows  nothing.    There  is  no  authoritative  Uw- 
giver,  nor  can  there  posribly  be  one ;  so  that  the  trans- 
gressioQ  of  the  precepts  is  not  an  iniquity,  and  brings 
DO  gnilt.    It  is  right  that  we  sbonid  try  to  get  fVee 
fimn  it*  CCD  sequences,  in  the  saiAe  way  in  which  it  is 
riglit  fin  na  to  appease  hunger  or  overcome  disease, 
bnt  no  repentance  is  reqwred;  and  if  v*  are  tanght 
the  neceari^  of  bong  tranquil,  aabdoed,  and  hnmble, 
U  la  that  onr  minds  may  go  out  with  the  less  eager- 
nc«ft  after  those  things  that  unseUle  tbeb-  tranquillity. 
If  we  injure  no  one  by  our  acts,  no  wrong  baa  been 
done  ;  and  if  th^  are  an  inconvenieace  to  ourselves 
only,  no  one  else  baa  any  fight  to  regard  us  as  trans- 
gnsBon.   Nerertfaeless  selMenial  ia  the  sun  of  prao- 
tieaJ  ethics,  and  Gotama,  having  set  up  the  killing  of 
attachment  to  sense  as  the  object,  and  self-denial  as 
the  means,  has  produced  a  noble  tbeoKtic  system  of 
etbica.   No  act  is  in  the  Buddhist  system  sin — the  very 
klaa  ia  unknown — but  then  a  bad  act  produces  a  bad 
consequence.  Just  as  a  rotten  Bobstance  will  produce 
■tellcl^  and  bad  acts  are  therefore  to  be  avtdded.  As 
to  what  is  good,  everything  is  good,  because  m  se  er- 
•cything  is  indlfforent ;  bnt,>  nevertheless,  that  is  bad  : 
l^tively  to  its  consequence  which  prodaces  injury  to 
another.  If  it  prodaces  injury  to  one's  self,  no  matter, 
becaose  each  existence  is  its  own  irresponsible  lord; 
but  if  to  another,  then  nirvana  is  by  that  injnriouB  act 
postponed,  and  he  who  commits  it  is  lower  than  he 
who  does  not.    There  is  no  sin,  but  there  is  unliind- 
nass,  and  anUndnesa  produces  fhiit  just  as  a  tamarind 
produces  fruit.   It  wonld  be  a  crime  to  hut  any  living 
thing,  and  strict  Buddhists  still  refuse  to  swallow  ani- 
malcnlK ;  but  it  wonld  not  be  a  crime  to  commit  adul- 
tery if  the  hosbond  consented,  a  deduction  formally 
drawn  and  acted  on  in  Ceylon,  because  no  one  is  in- 
Jnred.    In  practice  the  idea  works  in  two  ways :  the 
really  d«TOat  para  lives  of  the  monastic  kind,  absorbed  | 
in  tbemselves,  and  apart  from  the  world ;  and  the  j 
worldly  follow  their  own  inclinations,  thinking  the  re- 
trard  of  virtue  a  great  deal  too  distant  and  too  ebad-  ! 
owy  —  a  hunt  after  nothing.    So  keenly,  indeed,  is 
this  felt,  that  in  most  Buddhist  countries  there  is  a 
sab-creed,  not  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  bat  to  work  in  a  less  refined  but 
quicker  way.   When  a  Singhalese,  for  example,  feels 
tbe  need  of  snpematnnl  help,  he  worships  a  devil  to 
get  it,  not  as  tUabelleving  Buddhism,  bat  as  supposing  | 
that  devQs  may  exist  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  and 
may.  if  kindly  treated,  be  as  useful  as  any  other  allies. 
Of  course  the  race  which  holds  such  a  system  has,  as 
a  race,  rather  a  better  chance  of  being  decent  than  a 
reaUy  pagan  one,  for  it  only  half  understands  its  own 
creed,  and  the  stock  texts  bdng  all  very  beaeralent 
and  philosophical,  it  takes  them  for  a  tbeiMMic  rule  of 
Ufe,  and,  though  it  does  not  fully  otiey  the  rale,  it  is 
decidedly  better  than  if  the  rule  were  a  bad  one.  The 
Burmese,  for  example,  are  on  the  whole  distinctly  a 
better  people  than  the  Hindoos,  more  especially  be- 
cause, as  human  afflura  must  go  on,  they  make  rules 
for  holding  society  together,  which  are  quite  Inde- 
pendent of  any  divine  rale  at  aQ,  and  wUcb  happen  in 
Bartnah  to  be  decently  wise."    Tbe  commandments 
enjirin  upon  man  to  refrain  from  ten  deadly  sins,  whicb 
are  again  divided  into  three  classes,  '  Five  deadly  sins 
(patricide,  matricide,  the  murder  of  an  arhat  p'  vener- 
able {Hiest"],  wounding  the  person  of  Buddha,  and 
causing  a  schism  among  the  priesthood)  shut  a  man 
forever  out  of  nirvana.   Cbarity  or  seU^acriflee  for 
tiie  good  of  otiien  ia  apedally  inculcated. 

III.  WartUp^D»  BuddhMi  retain  nany  of  tbe 
evemoniea  of  Brahmaism,  bat  do  not  recognise  tbe 


'  precepts  of  the  Vedas.  The  sanctuary  In  their  ten^ 
pies,  which  contains  the  relic  of  a  saint,  is  called  dagop. 
I  Prayers  are  directed  to  Kiddba,  to  ttie  hermit  Gotama, 
'  and,  in  general,  to  those  who  have  attained  the  digni- 
'  lyofa&ddlia.  Sacrifices,eonaistingofflowers,ftuite, 
and  slaughtered  animals,  are  offered  to  the  Buddbae 
'  and  the  lower  gods.  "The  adoration  of  the  statuw 
of  the  Buddha  and  of  his  relics  is  the  chief  external 
'  ceremony  of  the  religion.  The  centres  of  tbe  worship 
arc  the  temples  containing  statues,  and  the  t(qwe  or 
tumuli  erected  over  tbe  relics  of  the  Buddha  or  of  his 
distinguished  apostles,  or  on  spots  consecrated  aa  ihe 
scenes  of  the  Buddha's  acts.  The  central  object  in  a 
Buddhist  temple,  corresponding  to  the  altar  in  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic  church,  is  an  image  of  tbe  Buddha,  or  a 
dagoba  or  shrine  containing  his  relics."  Sacred  is  tbe 
mystic  word  Om.  Tbe  priests  are  called  lamas  among 
tbe  Mongols,  bonzes  in  China  and  Japan,  rahans  ia 
Burmah,  talapoins  in  Siam.  They  wear  the  tonsure^ 
live  in  eelibai^,  and  frequently  in  monastio  communi- 
ties. The  visible  bead  of  Bnddhlsa  lived  formerly  in 
China,  but  sbice  the  fourteenth  century  in  Tibet,  where 
he  is  called  Dalai  Lama  (see  Luuisu).  The  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  treat  of  cosmogony,  dogmatics, 
ethics,  asceticism,  and  liturgy,  and  are  very  numer- 
ous. Buddha  is  said  to  have  preached  84,000  sermons. 
The  Ganjonr  (tradition)  con^ta  ol  316  volumes,  and 
with  the  commentaries  (Dandson),  of  volumes. 
They  were  originally  composed  in  Sanscrit,  but  were 
later  translated  into  the  langnages  of  the  other  Buddie 
ist  nations.  The  form  of  religious  worship  contains 
many  points  (veneration  of  relics,  auricular  confession, 
beads,  processions,  etc.)  which  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  but  explained  differently.  The  fbllest 
information  on  these  points  will  be  found  in  Hardy, 
Eaitem  MonacMim  (London,  1850). 

IV.  ffiftory.  —  St.  Hilaire  {Du  Bmtddhimte,  Par- 
is, 18K&,  8vo),  following  principally  H.  Eugbie  Bmv 
nouf,  fixes  a  minimum  date  for  tbe  birth  of  the 
Buddha  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  It  is  true  that  the 
contents  of  the  Buddhist  works  themselves  sapidy  no 
dates,  and  the  Infuencea  are  uncertain  by  whidi  any 
data  of  the  lifetime  of  Sakyamunl  Umself  can  be  de- 
duced. If  the  indications  of  the  Singhatese  documents 
be  followed,  the  death  of  the  Buddha  is  placed  in  B.C. 
543.  According  to  dednctions  from  Chinese  authori- 
ties, it  might  have  taken  place  much  earlier;  and  if 
the  Buddhist  character  of  the  rock  inscriptions  atGuir- 
nar,  Delhi,  and  Bbaloa  be  acknowledged,  the  spread  of 
the  religion  In  those  countries  from  200  to  400  years 
before  the  Christian  era  is  established.  Hegasthenes 
met  with  Buddhists  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
time  most  be  allowed  for  the  rise  of  Buddhiem  in  ito 
original  seat  in  Central  India,  for  its  expnbion  as  a 
heresy  from  the  bosom  of  BrabmaiBm,  its  develop- 
ment as  a  specific  religion,  and  its  distribution,  not  in 
a  line,  bat  on  an  immense  arc  of  countries  contermi- 
nous with  India  proper.  The  creed  tit  BuddUnn  waa 
fixed  and  developed  by  cecum enical  councils,  the  lint 
of  which  was  held  by  Casyapa,  a  disciple  of  Buddha, 
and  largely  attended.  "The  Buddha  bad  written 
nothing  himself;  but  his  chief  followers,  assembled  in 
council  immediately  after  his  death,  proceeded  to  re^ 
dace  his  teaching  to  writing.  These  canonical  writ* 
ings  are  divided  into  three  claaaea,  forming  the  Tripi- 
taka,  or  '  triple  baskrt.*  The  first  daas  consist  of  the 
Soutreu,  or  discoarses  of  the  Buddha ;  the  second  con- 
tains the  Vinasfa,  or  discipline ;  and  tbe  third  the  Ak- 
/ndhetrma,  or  metaphysics.  The  first  is  evidently  the 
fundamental  text  out  of  which  all  the  subsequent 
writings  have  been  elaborated.  The  other  two  coun- 
cils probaUy  revised  and  expanded  the  writings  agreed 
upon  at  ^e  first,  adding  Toluminoua  commentaries, 
Ajb  to  tbe  dates  of  tbe  other  two  councils  there  are  ir- 
reconcilable discrepancies  In  the  aaSottnts>.faad  ^  all 
eranta,  the  third  waa  iM>eUte»<«&i2Hm%^l^that 
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the  Bnddbist  canonical  Scriptures,  as  tbey  now  exist, 
fixed  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Chibtian 
era.  The  Buddhist  relifpon  early  nunifeated  •  teal- 
ous  missionary  ai^t,  and  princes  and  even  ^ocesses 
became  devoted  propagandists."  It  also  established 
foreign  missions,  most  of  which  were  highly  success- 
fu).  In  consequence  of  its  great  extension,  Buddhism 
split  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  branch,  the  fonner 
of  whtcb,  embracing  the  Buddhist  churches  of  Nepaol, 
China,  Corea,  Japan,  Tartar}-,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet,  ad- 
mitted mnch  of  the  fonner  mytho^gies  of  these  coun- 
tries Into  their  creed;  the  southern  Cbnrch  extended 
from  Ceylon  over  the  whole  of  Farther  India.  In 
the  land  of  its  birth,  India,  Buddhism  bad  to  endure 
a  long-continued  persecution,  and  was  at  last  entirely 
driven  out,  alter  it  had  flourished  there  about  twelve 
bnndred  years.  The  time  of  its  iDtrodnction  into  the 
other  countries  is  as  ancertain  as  Its  eariy  history  in 
general.  It  Is  said  to  have  made  Ha  first  appearance 
in  China  about  B.C.  217,  but  it  was  not  actually  estab- 
Ibhed  before  about  A.D.  60.  It  suffered  several  per- 
sectitions,  in  the  third  of  which,  in  84fi,  4600  monas- 
teries were  destroyed,  together  with  40,000  smaller 
edifices.  A  census,  taken  in  the  thirteenth  centur)', 
stated  the  numl>er  of  temples  at  42,816,  of  priests  and 
monks  at  213,418.  In  Japan  it  spread  in  the  fifth  or 
dxth  century  after  Christ.  Into  Tibet  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  fifth  centoiy,  and,  after  several  persecu- 
tions, re-established  in  the  tenth.  Among  the  Mon- 
gols it  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
It,  was  also  adopted  by  several  tribes  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
eiM,  It  has  for  many  centuries  become  etatioQarj-  in 
most  countries,  only  in  Russia  it  is  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline.   It  still  oonnta  about  300,000,000  of  adberenta. 

V.  MomanmU  md  Remcaaa, — Scattered  through  In- 
dia are  namerous  remains  of  caves,  fbnereal  ntonn- 
ments,  and  7'op»,  or  religious  edifices,  none  of  which 
last  are  believed  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  cave  temples  were  probably  con- 
structed during  the  persecutions  of  the  first  eight  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  Tlieae  remains  are  found  in  Afghan- 
istan, near  the  Indos  and  the  Ganges,  and  around 
Bhilsa,  in  Central  India.  These  lost  are  described  in 
The  BhUsa  Topfi,  or  Buddhut  MomimnU  of  Central 
Jndia,  by  Major  Cunningham  (Lond.  1853). 


ScctioD  of  Buddliigt  Cfive-temple  at  Kuril.    From  Fcrgunaon's  Handbook  tif  Arehitecttav. 

A  general  idea  of  one  of  these  singular  monuments 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  extract  ftvm  Cun- 
ningham :  *'  The  great  SinchI  Tope  it  situated  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  hill.  The  ground  has  once  been 
carefully  leveled  by  cutting  away  die  anrfluw  nx&on 
the  east,  and  by  building  up  a  ret^ning  wall  on  the 
west.  The  court  (as  it  now  cxii^ts)  averi^ea  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  lenjrth,  and  is  exactly  one 
hundred  yards  in  breadth.  In  the  midst  stands  the 
Great  Chaitya,  surrounded  by  a  massive  colonnade. 
The  bald  appearance  of  the  solid  dome  is  relieved  by 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  highly  picturesque 
gateways.  On  all  sides  are  ruined  temples,  fallen  col- 
umns, and  broken  sculptures;  and  even  the  tope  it- 
self, which  had  withstood  the  destructive  rancor  of  the 


fiery  Salvas  and  the  bigoted  Mnssnlmans,  has  been 
half  ruined  by  the  blundering  excavatioBa  of  ansatw 
antiquaries,  .  ,  .  The  great  tope  itsdf  is  a  solid  deoe 
of  stone  and  brick,  106  feet  in  diameter,  and  42  feet  m 
height,  springing  from  a  plinth  of  14  feet,  with  a  pm- 
jectlon  of  6^  feet  from  the  base  of  the  building  and  a 
slope  of  2^  feet.  The  plinth  or  basement  formed  a 
terrace  for  the  perambulation  of  worshippers  of  Lbe  en- 
shrined relic ;  for,  on  the  right  pillar  of  the  north  gate- 
way there  is  a  representation  of  a  tope  and  of  two  wor- 
shippers walking  rtnnd  it,  with  garitaods  in  thdr 
hands.  The  terrace  was  readied  by  a  double  fli^ 
of  steps  to  the  south,  connected  by  a  landing  10  feet 
square.  The  apex  of  the  dome  was  flattened  into  a 
terrace  34  teat  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  rtone  rail- 
ing of  that  style  so  peculiar  to  Buddha  'mtmnmenti 
that  I  will  venture  to  call  it  the  '  Buddhist  Bailing.* 
.  .  .  Many  of  the  pillars  of  this  colonnade  are  now  ly- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  monument,  and  several  partialis 
of  the  coping  or  architrave  prove  that  the  enclosure 
was  a  circular  one.  .  .  .  Within  the  upper  enclasore 
there  was  a  square  altar  or  pedestal,  sarroomled  by 
pillars  of  the  same  description,  but  much  taller,  atmie 
of  which  are  still  lying  on  the  top  of  the  dome.  .  .  . 
The  total  height  of  the  building,  including  the  cupo- 
las, must  have  been  upward  of  100  fe^  The  base  of 
the  tope  is  aurronnded  by  a  maa^ve  colonnade,  14^ 
feet  in  diameter  from  west  to  ea^t,  and  151}  feet  in  di- 
ameter from  north  to  sonth.  This  enclosore  U  there- 
fore elliptical,  the  greater  diameter  exceeding  the  le^ 
er  by  7  feet.  By  this  arrangement  a  free  passage  is 
obt^ned  round  the  southern  staircase,  and  a  greater 
breadth  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent.  The  breadth  of  the 
clouter  on  the  north-west  and  north-east  sides  aver- 
ages 9  feet  7  inches,  the  several  measnrements  only 
differing  by  a  few  inches.  From  east  to  south  the 
cloister  increases  rapidly  in  width ;  the  breadth  at  the 
east  being  only  9  feet  11  inches,  and  at  the  foot  of  th« 
staircase  13  feet  8  inches." 

VI.  SourctM  of  Infurmation. — From  reasons  staled 
abov^  the  fbrmer  worics  on  Buddlusm  luve  lost  much 
of  their  worth  by  the  more  thorough  and  cmnpreheo- 
sive  study  of  the  Buddhist  literature  during  die  Uu 
few  years.  The  best  among  the  older  works  ore  Bcih- 
j  len  (Prof,  at  Koenigsbe^),  De  Buddaumi  ar.'guu- 

ataU  (1827);  Hodgson. 
Sketch  of  Buddkifm  i,in 
the  Trans,  of  the  Royal 
Auatic  Society,  ii,  1>;  E. 
Bunonf,  IntnAtctiamt  k 

/wfini  (Paris,  1844).  The 
fullest  account   of  the 
doctrines  and  worship  of 
Buddhism,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  given 
by  the  Rev.  R.  ^nce 
Hardy  (for  more  than  3i) 
years  Wesleyan  mis^oii- 
xry  in  Ceylon)  in  bis 
foftern  ^anflMuBt  (  Lon- 
don, 1850),  his  A  .VoiM- 
al  ofBttddhum  (Lond.  1853),  and  bis  Legatdt  amd  Tke. 
oriet  of  tAe  SuddhiiU  (Lond.  1866).    Among  the  re- 
cent works,  based  on  a  more  ctHuprehuisive  knowledge 
of  the  sources,  are  Mire,  Le  BtmMamr^  m  Ftmdatetr 
e<su£;cnrwvf  (Paris,  1854);  KUppea,  IXe  Rel'yuMihs 
Buddha  (1st  vol.  Berlin,  1857,  2d  vol.  [on  Lamaiiw] 
1859) ;  Barthelemy  St.  Hflaire,  Le  Bonddah  ei  «ti  Iteli- 
^OH  (Paris,  1B59) ;  and  a  Russian  work  by  Waseiljew, 
on  Bttddhitm:  ilt  Doc/rinfn,  Hktary,  ai»d  Literature 
(St.  Pctersbui^,  1859  sq. ;  German  transJ.  Dtr  Buddh- 
itmnt,  etc.,  Leipz.  1860  «q.).    A  copious  list  of  books 
on  Buddhist  literature  is  ^ven  by  Schlagintweit, 
BmJdh!im  in  Tibet  (Loips.  and  Load.  1863).    See  aL«o 
Mercertiiurg  Rpvieip,  x,  2&4  ;/i3f»BitiiMt  fie  pine,  .\pril, 
1862;  Pierer,  0'a^eaidBL6^J^,W*Jf^j»m\)m,  £»- 
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qfdapa&t,  t.  v. ;  ud  the  articles  Gotaka  ;  Ikdla  ; 
OuaAi  J  AT  AX. 

Bnddioom,  Bobkbt  Peddbr,  a  learned  clergy- 
man of  tho  Church  of  England,  stadied  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  as  eighth  wrangler,  1806.  After 
paumg  some  time  as  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  be  be- 
cime  iacambent  of  St.  George's,  Everton,  1814,  and 
principal  of  St' Bee's  College,  1840.  He  died  in  1846. 
His  writings  include  FriauUhip  tnih  God  iUiutrated  in 
tkeli/eof  Ahraham  (Lend.  1889, 2  vols.  12mo) i—TU 
CtniCiait  £rk&u  (2d  ed.  LiTerpool,  1889, 2  Tok.  ISnw) : 
— ^ernoM^  clmjfypraelieal  (Land.  2  vols.  ISmo,  n.  d.): 
—Tke  AbmmeiU  (Liverpool,  1889,  8to). 

Bndncmis,  or  Bndny,  Stmom,  a  Polish  theolt^- 
sn  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was  minister 
at  KKc^nie,  and  afterward  at  Lost  Becoming  a  dis- 
ciple of  Servetus,  he  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
his  miracnloos  conception,  and  anticipated  in  many 
rtspecia  the  later  rationalism.  Being  a  man  of  tal- 
ents, be  made  maiy  disciples,  especially  in  Uthnania. 
In  156S  he  was  excommnnicated  by  the  Synod  of 
Lndao :  and  this,  with  other  causes,  led  him  to  greater 
moderation  of  language,  if  not  of  sentiment,  and  he 
united  with  the  Pinczovians,  a  Socinlan  sect.  He 
pablished  a  Polish  translation  of  the  Bible ;  also  Libfl- 
lut  dt  duabat  tiaturit  in  Chritio;  Apologia  Polomca. 
See  Bock,  Hitloria  Antitruatarwrtm;  Hoefer,  Ifoav. 
&og.  GtniraUy  vii,  729. 

Bnell,  SAxnEL,  D.D.,  a  PresbytetlDn  minister, 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1716,  entered 
Tale  College  in  1787,  and  cradnsted  in  1741.  He  was 
ord^ned  In  1743,  and,  after  laboring  for  some  time  as 
an  evangelist,  received  a  call  from  the  church  at  East 
Hampton,  L.  1.,  and  was  installed  there  as  pastor  Sep- 
tember Id,  1746.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  Dartmouth 
College  in  1791,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  July,  1798. 
The  great  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  fervor. 
There  were  three  periods  of  ffceat  religious  awakening 
in  his  congregation — in  17G4,  1785,  and  1791.  As  a 
theologian,  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Edwards  and 
Bellamy.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  his  urban- 
ity  and  discretion  gained  him  influence  with  some  of 
the  British  officers,  and  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  he  was  Instmrnental  In  estaldishlng  Clinton 
Academy,  East  Hampton,  which  is  stUl  Considered 
there  as  a  monument  of  his  public  spirit  and  philan- 
thropy. Dr.  Buell  published  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons. — Sprague,  Atmalt,  iii,  102. 

Buffalo  (fios  buixitta),  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind, 
hut  different  fh>m  the  American  iiUon,  usually  termed 
"bnffklo,"  being  distingnished  by  the  shape  of  the 
boms  and  of  the  head,  as  well  as  of  the  body  generally, 
and  being  also  foand  In  very  diflbrent  sitoations,  (See 
Brande,  Cj/ciop.  s.  v.)  This  animal  is  often  regarded  as 
the  same  with  the  mid  buU  (QK^,  n»m%  or  Din,  rtym) 
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of  Scripture  (Nnrn.  xxiii,  32;  Psa.  xcil,  11;  Job  xx^x, 
9 ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  7,  etc.).  See  Unicorn.  This  opinion 
is  lately  advocated  in  extenso  by  Dr.  Conant  (Atoi  <if 
Job,  in  loc.);  while  Dr.  Thomson  {land  <md  Book,  i, 
384  sq.)  prefers  to  identify  the  Oriental  buffido  with 
the  Bebehoth  (q.  v.)  of  Job  (xl,  16),  on  account  of 
his  wallowing  in  the  mire  and  resda  of  Jordan.  See 
Ox;  Bull. 

Buffet  (koXo^i'^w),  to  box  about  or  glap  with  the 
hand  or  fist,  whether  in  derision  (Matt,  xxvi,  67; 
Mark  xiv,  64),  opposition  (2  Cor.  xii,  7),  afflictiim  Q. 
Cor.  iv,  11),  or  puDishment  (1  Pet.  li,  20). 

Buffler,  Claddb,  a  Jesnit  philosopher  and  voln- 
minoua  writer,  was  bom  of  French  parents  in  Poland 
May  26, 1661,  but  brought  up  at  Bouen.  He  died  at 
Paris  May  17,  1787.  He  was  associated  with  the 
writers  of  the  Afhnairtg  de  Trivonx,  and  left  an  im- 
mense number  of  other  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  Covn  da  Sdeneei  (Par. 
1782,  fol.),  a  work  of  vast  learning,  and  showing  a  lu- 
minous power  of  philosophical  analysis,  ^r  James 
Klackintosh  {Progrett  of  EtUcal  PHlotopI^,  $  6)  speaks 
of  the  Just  repntaUon  of  Baffler's  Treatiae  on  Firtt 
Truths  (contained  in  the  Court  des  ScitHca),  and  adds 
that  his  philosophical  writings  are  remarkable  for  per- 
fect clearness  of  expression. — Hoefer,  Birff.  Getiirale, 
vii,  738. 

Bugenhagen  (Beoenbagids),  Johanx  (called 
also  Dr.  Potaeranui),  was,  perhaps,  next  to  Melanc- 
tbon,  the  most  active  and  useful  coadjutor  of  Luther  in 
spreading  the  prindplea  of  the  Refhrmation.  He  was 
bom  at  WoUin,  in  Pomemnia,  Jane  24, 1466.  His  ed- 
ucation in  theology  and  classics  was  obtained  at  Greifs- 
wald,  and  bis  proficiency  in  classical  studies  was  so 
great  that  at  twenty  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
school  at  Treptow,  which  be  taught  with  great  reputa- 
tion. The  writings  of  Erasmus,  to  which,  as  a  classi- 
cal student,  be  was  naturally  drawn,  led  him  to  see  the 
need  of  a  reformation  in  the  Church.  He  lectured,  in 
his  school,  on  the  Psalms,  Matthew,  Timothy,  and  the 
Creed ;  and  in  1519  he  was  invited  by  the  neighboring 
ablwt  of  Belbuck  to  teach  the  monks  in  a  Coltegtum 
PreAyttrorum  which  he  bad  established  for  tbcir  cul- 
ture; and  here  he  compiled  a  Gospel  Harmony.  Call- 
ed by  prince  Bogislas  X  to  prepare  an  acconnt  of  Pom- 
erania,  he  wrote  Pomermia  in  IV  Hb,  diviia  (Greifs- 
wald,  1728, 4to),  ftall  of  learning,  and  showing  a  zeal 
for  rell^on.  In  1620,  Luther's  book  on  the  "Baby- 
lonish Captivity"  reached  Treptow.  Having  looked 
over  a  few  leaves,  he  said,  "  There  never  was  a  more 
pestilent  heretic  than  the  author  of  that  book."  But 
a  few  days  after,  having  read  it  with  great  diligence 
and  attention,  his  mind  was  changed,  and  he  made  this 
recantation:  ««What  shall  I  say  of  Luther?  All  the 
world  hath  been  blind  and  in  darkness ;  only  this  one 
man  has  found  out  the  truth."  The  new  views  of 
Bugonhagen  respecting  the  law  and  gospel.  Jus- 
tification by  faith,  etc.,  being  publicly  preached 
with  great  success,  the  prince  and  the  bishop 
stirred  up  a  persecution.  Upon  this  Bngenhagen 
went  to  Wittemberg,  and  formed  a  personal  ac- 
qoaintance  with  Luther  in  1621.  Here  he  was 
soon  employed  to  lecture  on  tfae  Psalms,  and  the 
course  was  afterward  printed  (Basel,  1624).  In 
the  dispute  with  Carlstadt  (q.  v.),  Bngenhagen 
V  sustained  Lutlier  and  Melancthon.  In  1523  he 
.1  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wittemberg, 
and  held  thb  post,  through  many  vicissitudes,  for 
36  years.  lie  aided  Luther  in  translating  the 
Bible,  and  himself  translated  It  into  the  Low  Sax- 
on dialect  (Labeck,  1683).  But  pertiaps  h  Is  chief 
service  to  the  Reformation  was  that  of  organizing 
churches,  for  which  he  had  a  special  talent.  He 
organized  Protestantism  in  Dranswick,  Hamburg, 
LQbeck,  and  in  many  parts  of  PomeranianndDen- 
mark.  He  leorganiz^Ufe J^i^iy^iftyji^Ji^M 
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in  16S8,  and  serrod  •  whUe  u  its  rector.  The  death  of 
Lather  and  the  dispates  of  the  InUrim  (q,  saddened 
his  later  years,  and  In  died  April  20,1558.  Beside* 
the  numerous  practical  writings  of  Bngenbaf^n,  and 
his  many  directories  for  wcrship,  Christian  life,  etc., 
he  wrote  Hittorie  da  Leident  vui  der  At^erttekumg  J. 
C.  (1530 ;  often  reprinted) Fan  den  Chritten  Glavtn 
md  roAten  gutm  Wercken  (Wittenb.  1626)  -.—Anaterh, 
zu  den  Back.  Hitl.  Deut.,  Sam.,  etc ;  A  mwX.  in  £jKtt.  ad 
Gtd.,  Efk.,  Philifp.,  etc.  (Strasburg,  1524) :  —  £i^ie. 
Ptcdmorum  (Basel,lfi24),  with  rogsrd  to  which,  Luther 
declared  that  Bngenbagim  was  the  first  that  deserved 
the  name  of  "  commentatM*  on  the  Psalms."  On  tho 
infloence  of  Bugenhagen  on  the  development  of  the 
Church  constitutions  of  Germany,  see  Richter,  Die 
evang,  Kirchm  Ordmmgeit  da  16A  JaArkunderU  (2  vols, 
Weimar,  1845);  Ge$ehichtederevang.KirdienverJ'auiinff 
(Ldps.  1851),  and  Jaeger,  Bedeutimg  der  JUfem  A^en- 
ioffitr^  Kircken  Ordmaigen  (in  Tkeobg.  Stud.  185$). 
A  sketch  of  him  by  Helancthon  is  given  la  the  Corptu 
Me/ormatanim,  xii,  295.  See  also  Adami,ftte  Germ. 
Theol. ;  Hosbeim,  Ch.  Hitt.  iii,  46, 1S7 ;  Engelken,  Bu- 
fffnAofftn  Pomerwua  (Berlin,  1817, 8vo) ;  Zietz,  ^^en- 
Aagen,  etreiUr  Apottel  des  Norderu  (Leipz.  1834, 8vo) ; 
Bellermann,  Ltiben  des  J.  Bugfnk<^m  (Berlin,  I860), 

Bngg,  FiU!«ciB,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  he  left  in  later  life,  and  whose  principles  he  then 
combated  in  a  number  of  treatises.  Among  them  are, 
New  Rome  arringned{\jBn'^ieM)i—Pktm  of  Quaker' 
im  (Lond.  1697,  12mo) :  ~  Cliialerjm  Withering  and 
Chrittianitg  Reviring  (Lond.  1694) : — Qiu^cert  »et  in  their 
true  Light  (Lond.  1696) :  —  TTte  Pilgrim'i  Prt>gr«*ifron 
O^akeritm  to  ChmtioMtj/  (Lond.  19dfS),  etc— Alii  bone, 
Diaionary  o/Avthon,  i,  279. 

Building  (properly  some  form  of  the  verbs  rns, 
banah',  ofKolofiiw).  Historical  and  monumental  data 
do  not  exist  to  enable  ua  to  trace  accurately  the  grad- 
ual improvement  and  peculiar  character  of  Jewish 
axchitectiire.  (See  Bardwell,  Templet  AncktU  and 
Modem,  Lond.  1887.)  Its  a^le  ms  proteblj  bomnr- 
ed  ia  Om  first  instance  from  the  Euyptlans,  next  from 
the  nMeniciana  (comp.  Hichaelis  in  the  Comment,  nor. 
See,  Goetting.  i,  1771  j  StiegliU,  Getrh,  der  Baaktaut 
der  alien,  Leipx.  1792 ;  Mailer,  ArehaeoL  p.  289  sq. ; 
Scbaaae,  Geeck.  der  Bild.  Kvnete,  i,  248  sq.),  and  final- 
ly from  the  Greeks.    See  ABCHrrKcruBB. 

Of  building  tools,  besides  common  implements  such 
u  the  axe,  saw,  etc,  there  are  menUoaed  tlte  compass 
O^nv)  and  plumb-line  Cr^K),  Amos  vii,  7  sq.,  the 
mle  or  measoring-Une  C^),  ttie  awl  (y^^)t  (fi^ 
<he  Hisbna,  CSefim,  xiv,  8).  See  these  instmnents  in 
their  place.  (See  Schmidt,  BOl  Mathenaiicta,  217 
sq. ;  Bellerman,  Handb.  i,  189  sq.)    See  Horss. 

Besides  its  proper  and  literal  si^itication,  the  word 
"  bnild"  is  need  with  reference  to  children  and  a  nu- 
merous posterity  (Exod.  i,  21;  Ruth  iv,  II).  The 
prophet  Nathan  told  David  that  God  would  build  his 
boiue,  that  is,  give  him  children  and  successors  (2 
Sam.  Til,  27).  Any  Und  of  boUding  implies  the  settle- 
ment of  a  CunUy,  or  the  acqtusition  of  some  new  honor, 
kingdom,  or  power,  and  its  peaceful  enjoyment  (Psa. 
cvii,  4,  7 ;  HIc.  v,  4).  God's  Church  is  called  a  build- 
ing, and  the  architect  is  the  master-builder  (1  Cor.  Hi, 
9-17).  So  also  the  heavenly  home  of  Christians  is 
compared  to  a  bidlding  in  contrast  with  the  temporary 
Ubernacle  of  the  earthly  body  (2  Cor.  v,  1). 

Buk'ki  (Heb.  BukJd',  '^'^'Z.,  muter,  otherwise  a 
contracted  form  of  BulMah'),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Boncj  t.  r.  Bqkx'P-)  Son  of  JogH  and 
"furince"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  aiqwinted  by  Moses  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  partition  the  land  of  ^les- 
tine  (Num.  xxziv,  22).   B.C.  1618. 

2.  (Sept.  BuKat  v.  r.  Boiori.)  Son  of  Abishna  and 
father  of  Vzzi,  being  great-great-grandson  of  Aaron 
(1  Chron.  vi,  6,  51).   B.C.  dr.  1460.   Compan  the 


genealogy  of  Eara  (vii,  4,  Sept.  BmdcO  and  Ae  apse- 

ryphal  Boecat  (1  Esdr.  v^  2)  or  BeriA  (2  &dr.  i,  2). 
Epiphonins,  in  his  list  of  the  nneeston  of  Jebnads, 
whom  be  fancifully  supposes  to  be  brother  of  Elgik 
the  Tishbite,  omits  both  Bukki  and  AbtshM  (Adten. 
Melchiztdrc,  iii).    Josephos  {Ant.  viii,  I,  3)  ex^eadr 
says  that  all  of  Aaron's  line  between  Joseph  (Abishoa) 
the  higb-priest,  and  Zadoli,  who  was  made  lu|^k.piieit 
in  the  rei^  of  David,  were  private  persons  (i^twrn- 
aavrti),  i.  fl.  not  higb.)irie8ts,  and  mentktnB  by  namt 
"  Bokki  (BocnacX  the  wn  of  JoNph  the  Ugb^rtnt," 
aa  the  first  of  those  who  lived  a  private  life,  wUk  the 
pontifical  dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithanar.  Bat 
elsewhere  (.4nt.  v,  11,  6)  he  says  as  expressly  that 
Abishua  (there  called  Abiezer),  having  received  the 
bigh-priestliood  from  bis  father  Phinehas,  trannnitteil 
it  to  his  own  son  Bultki  (BotnrtX  who  was  socccedcd 
I7  Uui,  after  whan  It  passed  to  EIL   M't  may  con- 
clude therefore  that  Josephus  had  no  more  mean*  ot 
knowing  for  certain  who  were  high-priests  between 
Phinehas  and  Eli  than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the 
opinion  that  those  named  in  the  scriptural  lists  are 
given  as  making  up  the  succession  during  this  inter, 
val.    For  an  account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  statementa  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the 
succession  of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  f^rl- 
den,  Le  Stucett.  tn  Ponli/.  B^.t  Berrey,  Gemealog. 
of  oar  Lord,  ch.  x. — SmIUi,  i.  v.   See  HioH-PBim-. 

Bukki'ah (Heb.  Bnuiyi'ht,  "im^ra,  voMtedhjJt- 
homk;  Sept.  BoKn'ar  r.  r.  Boinnac),  a  Kohathlte  Le- 
vite,  of  tbe  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  mnsidans  In 
the  Temple,  being  appointed  by  David  the  leader  of 
the  sixth  band  or  course  in  the  service,  conning  of 
himself  and  elevm  of  his  kindred  (1  Chron.  xxt,  4, 
18).    B.C.  1014. 

Bol  (Heb.  id.  ^43,  for  ^^3%  ratn,  tmn  tbe  seasui 
of  the  year;  Sept.  BaoX),  the  eighth  ecclesiastical 
montb  of  the  Jewish  year  (1  Kings  vi,  88),  answering 
in  general  to  October  [see  Calejoiab  (JetriJi)'],  and 
cortespooding,  according  to  the  rabbins  (AosA  BaA- 
ana,  e.  2;  TVmdhua  Hierm.  in  loc),  to  HarcbbstjUT 
(q.  v.).  According  to  Benfey  {L'eb.  die  Monatmameti 
einiger  alten  VS&er,  p.  18),  it  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  worship  of  Boat  (comp.  the  Sept.  ren- 
dering), as  other  months  appear  to  hare  lieen  in  like 
manner  consecrated  to  special  deities.    See  Hovrn. 

Bulgarfh,  a  country  of  European  Turkey,  which 
derives  its  name  from  tiie  hordes  of  barbarians  who, 
about  tbe  end  of  the  fifth  century,  qnitting  tbe 
borhood  of  tbe  Volga,  in  Aidadc  Sarmatia,  crossed 
tbe  Danube  and  settled  here.  A  prince  of  the  ccnn. 
try,  named  Bogoris,  was  baptized  about  A.D.  fSl,  and 
took  the  name  -of  Hicbael ;  upon  this,  many  of  the 
Bulgarians  received  the  faith.  This  Uidiael,  it  is 
raid,  sent  to  Pope  Kicliotas  I  to  supply  them  with  Iddi- 
opB  and  priests,  and  the  pope  sent  the  bishop  of  Eopi- 
lonla  (Paul)  and  the  bishop  of  Porto  abottt  866.  Soon 
after  they  received  from  Pope  Hadrian  II  (^-872) 
an  archbishop  for  Achryda,  to  whom  even  the  title  of 
patriarch  was  assigned.  This  was  confirmed  liy  rope 
Innocent  III,  who  transferred  the  see  to  Ttonohia  in 
Wallacfaia.  Upon  the  groand  that  the  Bulgarians  had 
by  their  own  desire  received  tbe  episcopal  socoeaieQ 
from  Rome,  the  popes  laid  claim  to  jnristictira  orer 
this  country ;  but  their  claim  was  resisted  by  the  p»> 
triiirchs  of  Constantinople.  The  {oince  (Bogoris)  seat 
ambassadors  to  Constantinople  in  869  to  lay  the  case 
before  the  council  then  sitting  for  the  reetoraticm  of 
the  patriarch  Ignatius.  The  issue  of  this  appeal  was 
the  decision  that  Bnlgaria  of  right  formed  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Constantint^le.  The  Latin  clergy  who  le- 
fhsed  concurrence  were  ejected,  and  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Achiyda,  or  JnstinianopoUa,  was  reckoited  among 
those  of  the  patriarchate  of  Cmutantinople,  nntQ  at 
last,  owing  to  the  wars  betweortbe  Bna^nes  and  Bnt- 
gaiians^  it  was  d«s|Ni«ddd(^^id^dlol^&pendMt^ 
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When  the  Khisii]  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  waa  confirmed,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Bulgsriaas  remained  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  whose  jurisdiction  over  the  Bulgarians 
became  again  enlarged  in  the  following-  centuries. 
The  policy  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  sup- 
pTveaing  the  modem  as  well  ae  the  andent  Bnlgarian 
langoAges  treated  a  great  alienation  among  the  Bulga- 
rians, and  among  the  Greek  bishops  sent  to  them  from 
Constantinople.  In  1859  the  Bulgarians  sent  petitions 
covered  with  more  than  six  thousand  signatures  to  the 
government,  to  obtain  their  iudependence  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
national  patriarch  and  national  bishops.  Their  indig- 
nation against  the  Greek  dei^  was  greatly  increased 
1^  a  decaree  of  the  patriarch  to  close  their  ehorches  in 
Constantinople  on  account  of  one  of  their  priests  hav- 
ing failed  to  pay  certain  customary  fees.  Toward  the 
clcMe  of  the  year  the  patriarch  made,  at  leogtb,  the 
concession  to  the  church  of  Philippopolis  that  the  Lit- 
urgy should  be  read  in  future  alternately  in  Greek 
and  in  Bnlgarian.  But  the  ae^tatton  continned  never- 
thelttss  unabated.  A  large  number  of  Bulgarians — a 
French  paper  of  Constantinople  said  80,000— in  order 
to  get  tid  of  the  oppression  of  the  Greek  clergy,  de- 
clared their  readinesa  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cfanrcb,  and  the  Bnlgarian  paper  of  Constantinople  ad- 
vised the  wtiole  nation  to  follow  that  example.  In 
December,  1860,  a  number  of  priests  and  laymen  were 
actually  received  by  the  papal  delegate  at  Constanti- 
noplo  into  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  after 
having  previously  received  the  assurance  that  they 
should  retain  the  privilege  of  using  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage at  divine  service. 

A  Protestant  mission  among  the  Bulgarians  was  es> 
tablisbed  in  1867  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States.  It  sustained,  in  1865,  two  mis- 
tKMuuies,  stationed  at  Constantinople  and  Tulcba. 
Several  editions  of  the  Kew  Testament  In  the  Bnlga- 
rian language  have  been  printed  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  at  least 
iifteen  thousand  copies  have  been  distributed,  chiefly 
l>y  sale,  within  a  few  years  post,  while  the  demand  is 
still  as  great  as  ever.  Also  the  American  Board  has 
commenced  a  mission  among  the  Balgarlans,  which 
had,  in  1864,  schools  at  Philippopolis  and  EsU  Zagra. 

Bulgaria  is  subdivided  into  the  pashalics  of  Silis- 
tria,  Viddin,  Ntssa,  and  Sophia,  and  contains  about 
3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  two  thirds 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  while  the  rest  are  Mo- 
hammedans and  Roman  Catholics.  But  there  are  also 
many  Bnlgulani  living  In  other  prorineea  of  Europe- 
an and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  Bnsda^— Schem,  Year- 
hodk  far  1869,  p.  216;  ReporU  ^A.B:C.F,M.;  Ro- 
porta  of  MMomtry  Sodetg  <if  if.  S.  (AurdL  See 

TlTBKET. 

BnlgarlatM,  a  name  given  to  the  Cattiari,  Albi- 
genses,  Petrobnissians,  and  other  sects  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  because  their  origin  was  supposed  traceable  to 
Bulgaria.    See  the  several  titles. 

Bulgaris,  ErasN,  a  Rnsdan  archbishop,  was  bom 

in  Corfu  1716.  He  entered  in  early  life  the  priesthood 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  subsequently  continned  his 
studies  in  Italy.  On  ids  return  he  assumed  in  1742 
the  direction  of  a  school  at  Janina;  later  he  taught 
vuccessively  at  Eohani,  on  Mount  Athos,  and  in  Con- 
»tanCiDOpte.  The  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
philosophy  Ibund  many  enemies  and  led  to  charges  of 
heterodoxy,  on  accoant  of  which  he  had  to  quit  his 
position  both  at  Janinn  and  on  Mount  Atbos.  He  left 
Constantinople  in  1768,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of 
Russia  against  Turkey,,  and  went  to  Russia,  where 
Catharine  II  appointed  him  archbishop  of  Kherson. 
This  position  be  only  retained  a  few  years,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  St.  Petersburg,  occn- 
{Hedwithliteraiylabcm.  He  died  in  that  dty  in  1806. 


Bulgaria  Is  one  of  the  most  prominent  scholars  of  the 
modem  Greek  Church,  and  bos  exercised  a  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  Eastern  Europe  in  both 
secular  and  religions  literature.  His  works,  mostly 
in  the  ancient  Greek  language,  are  numerous.  His 
Mnnnal  of  Lo^cs  has  ever  ^ce  remaned  a  favwite 
text-book  bi  the  Greek  schools.  Among  his  thetdof^ 
ical  ik-ritings  are  several  volumes  of  fimeral  sermons 
and  eulc^es  on  saints.  He  also  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  Adam  Semicavius  on  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  work  is  one  of  the 
standard  works  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  much  dis- 
puted doctrine,  and  the  Roman  Congregation  for  the 
Union  of  the  Eastern  churches  with  the  Church  of 
Home  (Saara  CtmgnpaHo  de  Pnpagtmda  Fide  pro  ae- 
gotiU  ritua  OrieiUalu)  spedally  instructed  one  Of  its 
consnltors.  Dr.  Laemmer  (subsequentiy  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau)  to  refute  it.  Dr.  Laemmer  conse- 
quently nndertook  the  publication  of  the  Seriplonan 
Grada  orthodoxa  hOAiotheca  tekcta  (Freiburg,  vol.  i, 
1865 :  cooUuns  Proi^/omena ;  two  sermons  by  Nicepbo- 
rus  Blemmida;  the  wwh  of  the  Patriarch  Johannes 
Teccus,  of  Constantinople,  De  tmoae  Eedemamm,  as 
well  as  the  SetUeTitia  nynodiUt  and  the  Apohjfia  of  the 
same  author). — See  Pierer,  iii^44&;  Laemmer,  iScr^pf, 
Grac  orth.  bM.  kI.  vol.  \. 

Bnlkley,  Charles,  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
bom  in  London  1719,  and  educated  under  Doddridge  at 
Iforthampton.  His  first  pastoral  service  was  among 
the -Presbyterians,  but  he  finally  Joined  the  General 
Baptists,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  In  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  1797.  He  pnUisIied  Ditamnes 
(Loud.  1762,  8vo) :— JVoto  oa  Boliitsibivke't  Wnttnga 
(Lond.  1755,  8vo);— 7?is  Eeonomy  of  the  Goipei  (Lend. 
1764,  4t«) : — Diicoartet  on  the  Parablet  md  Miracles 
(Lond.  1771, 4  vols.  8vo)  -.—Notes  on  the  Bible  (Lond. 
1802,  3  vols.  8vo).— Darling,  Cyc.  £3/.  i,  476. 

Bnlkley,  Peter,  a  Congregational  minister,  bom 
at  OdeU,  Bedfordshire,  England,  Jan.  81. 1582.  He 
was  edneated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
,  which  he  remained  twenty-one  years,  and  was  silenced 
I  by  Archbishop  Laud  for  non-conformi^.    In  1685  he 
'  came  to  New  England,  and  in  July,  1686,  collected  a 
church  at  Concord,  where  he  died  March  9, 1659.  He 
published  The  Gospel  CoeeneaU,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
Opened,  etc.  (Lond.  1646).— Sprague,  Anatds,  i,  82. 

I  BuU,  as  distinguished  from  "  Ox,"  occurs  but  once 
!  in  the  Bible  (Job  xxi,  10),  as  the  transUtion  of  lid 
(sAor,  from  bis  streiidA),  which  elsewhere  denotes  any 
animal  of  the  ox  species,  and  is  variously  translated 
accordingly.  See  Bullock,  rtc.  Other  terms  oc- 
casionally thus  rendered  are  n'^SK  {abbir',  mi^tjf\ 
P8a.l.l8;  lxviii,80;  Isa.  ixxiv,7;  Jer.  I,Uj 
(bahtr',  a  beeix),  Jer.  lii,  20  ^  ~iQ  or  IQ  ^par,  a  M- 
lock),  Gen,  zxxii,  15 ;  Psa.  xxii,  12 ;  and  in  the  Kev 
Test  raiipoe,  Heb.  ix,  18 ;  X,  4 ;  "  ox"  in  Matt  xidi, 
4;  Acts  xiv,  13.  See  Bbete;  Bkast.  The  Kltn 
(to),  or  "  wild  hull"  of  lea.  11,  20,  is  hot  another  fbnn 
of  iMPl  iieS',  "  wild  ox,"  Dent,  xiv,  5),  a  large  apedes 
of  orgx  or  ox-deer.    See  Ahtem>pb. 

The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  was  encouraged  by  the 
people  of  Israel.  These  animals  were  protected  in 
some  cases  by  express  provisions  of  tiie  law;  tiiey 
were  held  clean,  being  the  usual  sacrifice  of  consid- 
eration, and  the  chief  article  of  flesh  diet  of  the  popu- 
lation. See  Food.  It  is  contended  that  the  castra- 
tion of  no  animal  was  practised  among  the  Hebrews 
(Joeephns,  Ani.  iv,  8, 40).  If  that  was  the  case,  other 
methods  than  those  generally  allnded  to  must  Turn 
been  adopted  to  break  oxen  to  labw;  for  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  a  metal  ring  throogh  the  cartilage  (tf  the 
nostrils,  although  it  might  have  greatly  restrained  the 
ferocityof  the  beasts,  wonl^i^t^ta^q^^lyih^jnm^Jer- 
;  ed  them  sufficiently  docile  to  we  yoke  and  gui  of  a 
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people  whose  chief  dcpeodenca  for  food  was  in  the 
pnxlacfl  of  the  plough.    See  Ox. 

Jud^ng  fh>m  Egvpdan  renuuns,  then  were  two 
great  breeds  of  Btrait^ht-backed  cattle,  the  long-horned 
and  the  sbort-bOTned;  and  io  Upper  Egypt  at  least, 
there  was  one  witbont  boms.  Anotbar  hunched  Bp»- 
cies  existed,  which  served  to  draw  chariots,  yoked  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Brahminee  bntls  of  India  are 
at  present.  It  is  stiU  abondant  in  Nubia,  and,  under 
the  nanie  of  Bos  sacer,  or  Indicus,  notwithstanding  it 
breeds  with  the  common  species,  is  yet  considered  dis- 
tinct. Its  calf  is  bom  with  teeth ;  and,  although  in 
Ontral  AMca,  India,  and  China  it  is  mixed  with  the 
otiier  species,  and  when  low  in  flesh  b  almost  deprived 
of  its  hunch,  the  natoral  cbaractefietics  nevertheless 
continue;  and  from  the  evidence  of  ancient  Egyptian 
pictures  and  written  docoments  it  must  have  been  prop> 
ogated  for  above  8000  years.  In  Egypt  the  straight- 
backed  or  common  cattie  appear,  from  the  ssmc  evi- 
dence, to  have  formed  a  very  handsome  breed  with  lu- 
nate lifons.  They  were  generally  spotted  black  or  red 
npon  ■  white  ground,  and  there  were,  besides,  others 
white,  red,  or  black,  thvy  all  serrad  for  common 
use,  but  those  witlMmt  red  were  selected  when  new 
sacred  bulls.  Aids  or  Hnevis,  were  to  be  supplied ;  for 
they  alone  had  the  colors  which  could  show  the  marks 
made  i>y  chance  or  by  art,  and  requfa-ed  to  fit  the  ani- 
mal for  the  purpose  intended.  ^  Aris.  In  Pales- 
tine the  breed  of  cattle  was  roost  likely  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  still  is,  inferior  in  siae  to  the  Eg}-ptian ; 
snd  provender  must  have  been  abundant  indeed  if  the 
number  of  I>ea8t8  sacrificed  at  the  great  Jewish  festi- 
vals, mentioned  tn  Josephus,  be  correct,  and  could  be 
Bostaiaed  for  a  succession  of  years.    See  Sacrificb. 

Unless  the  name  be  taken  synonymously  with  that 
of  other  species,  there  is  not  in  the  Bible  any  clear  in- 
dication of  tiie  bnflUo.  See  Uhicork.  The  Asiatic 
species  was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle, who  first  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  Araclio- 
sian  ox.  TSo  species  of  Bot  BtAnlnt  is  known  even  at 
this  day  in  Arabia,  althongb  travellers  speak  of  meet- 
ing tbem  in  Palestine  in  a  domesticated  state  [see  Bdf- 
rALo] ;  but  in  Egypt  the  Asiatic  species  has  been  in- 
troduced in  consequence  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests 
in  the  East.  Tlie  hidigenons  bnffiiloes  of  Africa, 
amounting,  at  least,  to  two  very  distinct  species,  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  the  south  and  west  of  that 
continent,  and  only  at  a  later  period  to  have  approach- 
ed E^pt  as  far  as  the  present  Bomou ;  for  none  are 
figured  on  any  known  monument  in  either  Upper  or 
Lower  Egypt  With  regard,  however,  to  wild  oxen 
of  the  true  Taurine  genua,  some  may,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  have  been  found  In  Basban,  evidently  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name,  a  region  where  mountain,  wood,  and 
water,  all  connecting  the  Syrian  Libanus  with  Tui- 
ms,  were  favorable  to  their  existence;  but  the  wild 
bulls  of  the  district,  mentioned  in  Psa.  xxii,  12,  and 
in  various  other  passages,  appear,  nevertheless,  to  re- 
fer to  domestic  spemes,  probably  left  to  propagate  with- 
out mneh  bnmau  superintendence,  except  annually 
marking  the  increase  and  selecting  a  portion  for  con- 
snmption,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  practised  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  For  although  the  words  "  fat 
bulls  of  Boshan  close  me  in  on  every  side"  are  an  in- 
dication of  wild  manners,  the  word  "  fat"  somewhat 
weakens  the  impression ;  and  we  know  that  the  half- 
wild  white  breed  of  Scotland  likewise  retains  the  cha^ 
acter  of  encompassing  objfects  that  excite  their  distrust. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  In  Palestine  wild 
rious  instincts  should  have  still  remained  in  operation, 
where  real  dangers  beset  herds,  which  in  the  time  of 
David  were  still  exposed  to  lions  in  the  bills  around 
them.  See  Calf.  Baal  (q.  v.)  is  smd  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  beeve,  and  Moloch  to  have 
had  a  calf's  or  steer's  head. — Kttto,  s.  v. 

BuB,  in  s  flgsrative  sense,  is  taken  for  powerftil, 
fierce,  insolent  eoemies.  "  Fat  bulla  (bulls  <tf  Basban) 


snnvtrnded  me  on  every  side,"  says  the  Psalmirt  (Pn. 
xxii,  12,  and  Ixvill,  80).  **  Bebuke  the  beast  of  the 
reeds  (Auth.  Vers.  "  spearmen"),  the  multttnde  of  the 
bulls ;"  Lord,  smite  in  thy  wratii  these  animals  whtdi 
feed  in  lar^  pasture,  these  herds  of  bulls  (Psa.  IxiS, 
S0).  Isai^  aays  (xxxlv,  7),  "  The  Laid  shall  canir 
his  victims  to  be  sUdn  In  tiie  land  of  Edom;  ateniUe 
slaughter  will  he  make ;  he  will  kOl  the  nnlcoms  and 
the  bulls,"  meaning  those  proud  and  cruel  princes  who 
oppressed  the  weak.    See  Cattle. 

BulL  Gboroe,  D.D.,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
bom  in  Wells,  Somersetshire,  March  25,  1CS4,  and  en- 
tered at  Exeter  College,  Oxibrd,  1G48.  Bis  first  lit-- 
ittg  was  that  of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol,  and  in  IGj8 
be  was  presented  to  Suddington.  In  1660  he  pabli*b- 
ed  bis  Hamoma  Apintoiiea.  The  ot^ect  of  this  boek 
was  to  explain  and  defend,  in  Part  I,  tiie  doctrine  ot 
St.  James,  and  in  Part  II,  to  demonstrate  tiie  agree- 
ment with  him  of  St.  Paul,  it  being  more  paiticulariy 
the  aim  of  the  fir^t  diewjtation  to  show  "that  gt^ 
woAs,  which  proceed  from  faith,  and  are  conjoined 
with  faith,  are  a  necessary  condition  required  tmm  u> 
by  God,  to  the  end  that  by  the  New  Evangelical  Cov- 
enant, obtained  by  and  sealed  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
the  mediator  of  it,  we  may  be  justified  acnsding  to  hl^ 
f^ee  and  unmerited  grace."  In  the  second,  "having 
in  the  lirst  place,  established  this  one  point  for  hh 
foundation, '  That  St.  Paul  is  to  be  interpreted  by  St. 
James,  and  not  St.  James  by  St.  Paul,'  in  cmsent  with 
many  of  the  andents  (and  particularly  of  St.  Augustine 
himself),  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  General  Epis- 
tie  of  St.  James,  the  first  of  St.  John,  and  the  second 
of  St.  Peter,  with  that  of  St.  Judc,  were  written  agunst 
those  who,  by  misinterpreting  St.  Paul's  epistles,  had 
;  imitibed  a  fond  notion,  as  if  faith  '  without  works'  were 
sufficient  to  sa^-e  them,  he  showeth  whence  this  o1>- 
acurity  and  ambigui^  in  the  terms  of  St.  Paul  might 
probably  arise,  which  was  the  occasion  that  persoos 
not  well-grounded  came  to  mistake  or  prrmt  the 
same,"  Bull  attempts  to  prove  that  where  St  Paal 
speaks  of  justification  by  f^th,  he  intends  the  whole 
condition  ot  the  Gospel  covenant;  that  the  faith  re- 
quired implies  obedience ;  that  it  cannot  be  sepant«'j 
from  obedience ;  and  that  obedience  ts  made  neccMan- 
to  justification.  The  publication  raised  much  dispati- 
among  divines.  The  first  open  antagonist  was  Ur. 
John  Truman,  a  Kon-oonformist  minister.  Dr.  Uor- 
ley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Barker,  the  oik 
fVom  the  divinity  chair  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  in  a 
charge  to  his  clergy,  forbade  the  reading  of  the  bodt 
as  a  rash  intrusion  into  things  too  high  for  such  dif- 
cussion.  In  1676  Bull  issued  ^is  Examat  nwrnne  ac-l 
Apologia  pro  ffarmonia ;  and  in  1680,  at  Oxford,  his 
Df/etuio  fidei  Nicana  (also  at  Pavia,  1784,  irith  netn 
by  Zola).  Preferment  flowed  in  npon  Ball  after  16M : 
and  the  Universit}'  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  although  he  had  never  taken  any  oth- 
er academical  degree.  In  1694  appeared  his  JaiieivK 
Ecclegia  Catholicte,  in  defence  of  the  anatliema  decreed  I 
by  the  Council  of  Nicna,  for  which  he  received  the  I 
thanks  of  the  assembly  dt  the  Galilean  clergy  at  St  I 
Genua's.  Hia  last  treatise  was  his  PrimitiMtt  Ape§- 
iolica  TradiHo,  against  David  Zuicker,  Leclerc,  aw!  ! 
others,  who  held  that  the  apostles  and  thefr  immedistf 
successors  taught  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  merviy  a  ' 
man.  In  theology'  he  was  an  Arminian.  His  defi»m 
of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  theology  nu 
likely  to  be  superseded.  Giabe  collected  all  his  Latin 
works  (Lond.  1703,  fol,).  His  Sermons  were  editfd. 
with  a  IX/e,  by  Nelson  (Lond.  1708,  S  vols.  6vo).  Be 
was  seventy-one  years  of  age  when  the  see  of  St,  Da- 
vid's was  ofl^red  to  him.  He  at  first  refused  it,  but  was 
at  length  persuaded  to  consent,  and  was  consecrated  it 
Lambeth  April  29,  1705.  He  died  Feb.  17,  1710.  A 
new  translation  of  the  Defttmo  appeared  in  the  "  Li- 
brary of  Anglo-G^^hoy^  .^l^roj^^j^^x^^  lf»51,  i 
vols,  8vo).   BnlTr  fPorn  haveoe^TeoIlected  aunr 
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Barton  (Oxford,  1827,  8  vol*.  Svo,  sad  again  in 
IMQ.— Hook,  Eedemutkal  Biogn^,  m,  22»-2&8; 
BMoAaea  Saem,  li,  162;  Domar,  Pemm  ofOuvft-,  t, 
Sttsq. 

Bnll  (Papal).  Bulls  are  pontifical  letters  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  written  in  old  Gothic  characters 
opon  stoat  aod  coarse  skins,  and  issaed  ftvm  the  apos- 
tolic chancery,  under  a  seal  (fruZfu)  of  lead,  which  seal 
gives  validity  to  the  document,  and  is  attached,  if  it  be 
a  "fin//  of  Grace,"  by  a  cord  of  silk,  and  if  H  Iw  a 
"Alii  of  Jtatiix"  by  a  cord  of  hemp.  The  word  b 
from  LaL  Mbi,  a.  drop  or  tmbbk,  nsed  tn  later  I^dn 
to  aL;nify  a  pendent  metallic  seal.  It  Is  [woperly  the 
pendent  seal  which  is  the  btdl:  it  is  impicssed  on  one 
Kide  with  the  beads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  name  of  the  pope  and  the  year  of 
Ids  pontificate.  The  bull  is  divided  into  five  parts : 
the  narrative  of  tbe  foct,  the  conception,  the  clause, 
the  date,  and  tlw  salntation,  in  which  the  pops  styles 
himself  jemtuMrvoniM,  servant  of  servants.  All  bolls 
tieartfaenameandtitleofthepope— for  example:  Gn- 
jtoruu  ^Hteoput  8tmu  Servonm  i>n,  etc.,  is  prefixed; 
then  followa  a  general  introduction,  of  which  the  ini- 
tial words  are  used  to  give  a  dbtinct  name  to  the  bull, 
as  in  the  examples :  the  bull  ETturge  Domme,  issued  by 
Pope  Leo  X  against  Lather  in  1520 ;  the  bull  In  Cvma 
Dtmmi,  tbe  cdebrated  boll  against  heretics,  often  re- 
iasned  since  1&86;  the  famous  Umganlutf  or  bull 
against  Queanel's  writings,  1718;  tbe  Smmma  ae  Jte- 
dnaptOT  Ifot&tr,  or  bull  for  the  abolition  of  tbe  order 
of  Jesuits ;  the  Ecelaia  (^risti,  or  tbe  bull  which  com- 
pleted the  Concordat  with  France  in  1801 ;  the  De  Sa- 
lute Animarum,  or  the  bull  for  the  r^ulation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Prussia."  The  instrdments,  bo> 
■ides  the  lead  hanging  to  them,  have  a  cross  with  some 
text  of  Scripture  or  religions  motto  around  them. 
Those  bsued  by  Lucius  III  have  this  device,  Adjutia 
HOI,  Deus  salutarit  noiUr;  the  device  of  Urba^II 
was,  Ad  te,  Damint^  levaci  aniptam  meom;  andf^iiit 
of  Alexander  III,  Vtas  tua»,  Ooimne,  denionttra  mUd. 
Balls  are  granted  for  tbe  consecration  of  bosfaops,  the 
promotion  to  benefices,  the  celebration  of  Jnbileea,  etc 
Hbfiiarum  Is  a  collection  of  papal  bulls.  The  bull  Is 
dated  from  "the  day  of  Incariiation,"  but  briefs  ore 
dated  from  "  tbe  nativity," — Farrar,  Eedes,  Diet,  h.  v.  ; 
Chambers,  EtKyclopadia,  a.  v.    See  Bbief;  Bdlla- 

BULL  IN  CtENA  DOMINI,  the  name  given  to  a 
bull  in  tbe  Churcli  of  Rome  which  is  publicly  read  on 
tbe  day  of  the  Lord's  Suf^ter,  viz.,  Tlmrsday,  by  a 
cardinal  deacon  in  the  pope's  presence,  accompanied 
with  the  other  cardinals  and  the  bishops.  It  excom- 
monicatea  all  that  are  called,  by  4bat  apostate  Church, 
heretics,  stubborn  and  disob<^ent  to  the  holy  see. 
After  the  reading  of  this  bull  the  pope  throws  a  burn- 
ing torch  into  the  public  place,  to  denote  the  thunder 
of  this  anathema.  It  is  declared  expressly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III  of  the  year  1686, 
that  it  is  tiie  anctent  custom  of  tbe  sovereign  pontiffs 
to  publish  this  excommnnicatioa  on  Holy  Tfanrsday, 
to  preserve  the  pnri^  the  Christbm  religion,  and  to 
keep  the  nnion  of  the  faithfhl ;  but  tbe  origin  of  this 
ceremony  is  not  stated  In  it.  Tbe  principal  heads 
of  this  bull  concern  heretics  and  their  upholders ;  pi- 
rates, imposers  of  new  customs ;  those  who  falsify  the 
balls  and  other  apostolic  letters ;  those  who  abuse  the 
prelates  of  the  Church ;  those  that  trouble  or  would 
restrain  ecde^stical  jurisdiction,  even  under  pretence 
of  preventing  some  violence,  though  they  might  be 
counsellors  or  advocates,  genernls  to  secular  princes, 
whetlier  emperors,  kings,  or  dukes ;  those  who  usurp 
the  goods  of  the  Church,  etc.  The  contents  of  the 
bnll  have  been  inserted  by  degrees.  Luther's  name 
was  inserted  162L  For  a  fi^ar  Matanuat,  see  In 
Ctmax  Domini. 

BULL  UNIGBNITUS.   See  UnamruB. 


Bull,  Wniiam,  an  English  Independent  Diinis> 
ter,  was  bom  Dec.  22, 1788,  in  Irttilingborongh,  Nortb- 
amptonsbire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Dissenting  acad- 
emy at  Daventry.  In  1764  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Independent  church  at  NewportrPognel,  where  he  was 
tbe  intimate  of  Cowper  and  of  John  Newton.  A  train- 
ing academy  fi>r  ministers  was  founded  at  Newport 
timmgh  Mr.  Bnll'a  activity,  and  he  enporintended  it 
for  years.  He  died  in  1814.  "He  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  his  sermans  bring  at  once  original,  ferrid, 
and  impnBdvt."—XemoHaI$o/tkeSa/.  W.  Bull  (Land. 
1864). 

Bnllard,  Artemas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Nortbbridge,  Mass.,  June  3,  180*2,  studied 
at  .\mherst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1826,  and 
thence  went  to  the  Theolofpcal  Seminary  at  Aodover. 
He  was  licensed  in  May,  1828,  and  ordained  April  20, 
1 1831.  In  1830  he  visited  the  West  in  the  employ  of 
tbe  Massachusetta  Sabbath  School  Union,  going  as 
far  as  lUiools,  and  while  there  was  appolntwl  secretary 
of  the  "American  Board"  for  the  Valley  of  tbe  Mi»- 
siaaippi.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  October,  1832. 
In  1838  he  t>ecame  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  St.  Louis.  He  was  made  D.D.  in  1841  by  Marion 
College.  He  attempted  in  1845,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Synod,  to  raise  a  fund  of  910,000  for  tbe  erec- 
tion of  churches  In  Wssonri.  His  health  having  he> 
come  enfeebled,  he  was  chosen  his  fellow-citizens 
as  their  representative  at  the  World's  Peace  Conven- 
tion, and  fipent  six  montlie  travelling  in  Europe  In  ■ 
1650.  After  tiis  return  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  institution  of  Webster  College  at  St.  I^uls.  Dr. 
Bnllard  was  killed  in  the  accident  which  occurred  at 
the  inauguration  of  tbe  Pacific  Railroad,  Nov.  1, 1855. 
He  published  three  or  four  occasional  sermons.  'He 
was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  and  was  very  useful 
and  influential  in  St.  Louis. — Sprague,  Aimalt,  iv,  748. 

Bullarium  Romanum  Magnum,  a  collection 
of  papal  bulla  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  l>e- 
gun  (1586)  by  Cherubini,  and  continued  by  various 
editors.  The  BuUarimn  ifagimm  of  Maynardus  (Lux* 
emb.  1789  to  1768, 19  nds.  fol.)  contains  the  bulls  from 
Leo  the  Great  to  Benedict  XIV.  Simultaneously  with 
it  appeared  tbe  collection  of  Cocqnelines  (Rom.  1787 
sq.,  14  vols.  fol.).  A  continuation  of  these  collections 
is  Btnedicti  XI V  BuUariuin  (Rom.  1754  sq.,  4  tom.  fol. ; 
new  ed.  Mechlin,  1826,  IS  vols.).  Tbe  most  recent 
continuation,  which  is  to  comprise  tbe  bulls  of  Clem- 
ent XIII  and  the  following  popes,  was  commenced 
by  Barberi  (Iteme,  1835) ;  of  it  16  vols.  to\.  have  ap- 
peared, hrii^^ng  the  work  down  to  tbe  year  182L  A 
new  complete  collection  of  all  the  bulls  trom  Leo  tbe 
Great  to  the  present  time  has  been  commenced  by  To> 
massetti  (Turin,  vol.  1,  1867>-Laiidon,  Eedemaitieal 
Lictionarjf,  s.  v. 

BalUnger,  Heutrich,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Swiss  reformers,  was  bom  at  Bremgarten,  near 
Zurich,  where  bis  fkther  was  parish  priest,  July  18, 
1504.  In  1516  be  was  sent  to  school  at  Emmerich,  in 
Cleves,  where  Mosellanvs  was  one  of  the  masters.  In 
order  to  train  the  boy  to  careful  h^ts,  his  fiuher  gave 
him  no  money,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sing  in  the 
streets  for  Inwd  like  Luther,  He  was  inclined,  while 
at  Emmerich,  to  enter  the  ^er  of  (Tarthusians ;  but  his 
brother  kept  him  from  doing  so,  and  in  1519  he  went  to 
Cologne,  where  he  became  bachelor  of  arts  in  1520. 
He  began  to  study  the  scholastic  theology,  but  was 
soon  disgusted,  and  oven  wrote  against  the  scholastics. 
He  then  took  up  tbe  fothers,  especially  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Augustine,  and  finding  that  they  drew  their 
premises  f^m  Scripture,  he  set  himself  earnestly  to 
study  the  N.  T.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  led  him  to 
the  study  of  the  classics.  He  was  thus  quite  rendy  to 
be  impressed  by  Luther's  writings  when  Uiey  fell  in  bis 
way;  and  the  De  C<g)tii)iit^^^^lofii^^^J>^i^U 
Cjparjfau  of  Lather,  with  the  £oct  Commmei  of  UManc- 
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thon,  satiifled  him  tbat  ths  Roman  Chnrcb  needed 
Tflfbnnation.  In  1622,  after  taking  fais  master's  de- 
gree, he  retttraed  to  Switzerland,  and  was  called  hy 
Wolfgang  Ropli,  abbot  of  Gappel,  to  teach  in  the  clois- 
ter school  of  fats  abbev.  Here  he  lectured  on  the  N. 
T.  and  on  the  Loa  Coemtmei  of  Ifelanctbon.  In  1527 
he  was  sent  by  his  abbot  to  Zurich,  and  then  be  at- 
tended for  five  months  the  preaching  and  lectures  of 
the  celebrated  Zainglius,  while  he  perfected  his  knowl< 
edge  of  Greek,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
under  PelUcanus.  On  his  return  to  Cappel,  the  abbot 
and  his  monks  adopted  fully  the  reformation,  to  which 
the}-  had  been  before  inclined.  In  lCi28  he  went  with 
ZuiDgliuB  to  the  disputation  at  Berne.  In  1529  he  was 
made  pastor  at  Btemgartsn,  bis  native  place,  and  mar- 
ried Ann  Adlischweiter,  a  nun  retired  tnm  the  con- 
vent at  Zurich.  At  Bremgarten  he  engaged,  in  con- 
troversy with  the  Anabaptists,  against  whom  he  wrote 
six  books.  In  1531,  after  the  battle  of  Cappel,  where 
Zui&glius  fell,  and  with  him,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of 
refona,  Builinger  was  compelled  to  leave  Bremgarten, 
and  was  elected  successor  to  Zuinglins  at  Zmieb  aa 
anti^et,  6t  chief  pastor.  Be  began  his  work  with  a 
conflict.  The  Council  of  Berne,  on  the  very  day  of 
his  election,  demanded  a  pledge  that  the  clergy  of 
Berne  should  refrain  fh>m  all  political  discussion!!. 
Builinger  defended  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit  with  so 
much  energy  that  the  council  yielded.  His  suprem- 
.acy  as  a  leader  of  the  reform  waa  soon  acknowledged. 
Lnther  attacked  Znin^ina  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  with  great  bitterness ;  BnllingeT  d^iended 
both  with  calm  but  earnest  argaments,  hi  a  series  of 
writings  on  the  sacraments  extending  over  many 
yearo.  Bucer's  (q.  v.)  attempts  to  reconcile  Luther's 
views  with  those  of  the  reformed  at  first  met  with  Bul- 
Itnger's  sympathy  and  approval ;  but  he  came  at  last 
to  doubt  Bucer's  sincerity,  or,  at  least,  his  thorough- 
nesa  of  convictioa.  In  the  midst  of  all  bis  controver- 
sies he  continued  his  fiiithftil  pastoral  labora,  and  by 
these,  wiA  bis  powerftil  and  popular  preaching,  he  es- 
tablished the  Reformation  firmly  in  Zurich.  His  the- 
ology was  Augustinian,  hut  of  a  milder  typo  than  Cal- 
vin's. When  division  was  threatened  (1&17)  between 
the  Reformed  churches  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  on  the 
■aciamental  question,  Builinger  and  Calvin,  by  corre- 
spondence and  personal  conference,  cane  to  an  agree- 
ment of  views,  which  was  expressed  in  the  CotwmuM 
Ttgurimu  (lo4n),  in  which  the  corporal  presence  is  de- 
nied, but  a  real  and  spiritual  communication  in  the 
Supper  of  Christ  to  the  believer  is  admitted.  Builin- 
ger was  long  in  close  correspondence  with  many  men 
o(  note  In  tiie  English  Church,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  during  their  sojourn  abroad  while  the  Ua- 
rian  persecution  lasted,  and  his  Influence  contributed 
greatly  toward  settling  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
reformers.  Many  of  their  letters  and  of  his  own  are 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  city  of  Zurich.  One 
of  the  most  important  labors  of  bis  later  life  was  the 
preparation  of  the  Confemio  ft  Ejpotiiio  brtcu,  etc.  (the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession),  adopted  aa  authoritative 
in  1666.  (See  CoMnEBSions.)  After  severe  suffering 
from  calculus,  be  died  Sept,  17, 1675,  repeating  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  several  of  the  Psalma 
Just  before  his  departure.  His  son-iih.law,  Simler, 
preached  his  funeral  sermfn,  afterward  printed  (Z)e 
Vita  et  Obila  BuHmgen).  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  viz.,  Ok  kundred  Strmmt  on 
the  Apfvalgpie  (1561, 4to) : — T'teenty-nx  Sermm  on  Jere- 
miah (15^8, 4to)  i—Exitortat.'on  to  Mimstert  (1575, 4to) : 
—Ctmmonphces  ofChrittiim  Rtliffion  (1572, 4to): — The 
Sum  of  the  Four  Evcmgelisit ;  F(fit/  godly  and  Uarmd 
Strmrmt  (1577,  4to).  His  works  as  collected  and  pub- 
lished amount  to  ten  folio  vols.  (Zurich).  Such  was  the 
reputation  of  his  writings  in  England  that  Archbishop 
Whitgift  obtained  an  order  in  convocation  that  every 
clergyman  should  procure  a  copy  of  his  sennons  and 
read  one  of  them  once  a  week.   A  new  edition  of  his 


Decades,  from  the  edition  of  17S7,  was  printed  far  th* 
Parker  Society  in  IMS  (Camh.  4  vols.  6vo).  There  is 
also  a  reprint  of  the  Sermona  on  the  Sacrament  (CamU 
1840, 8vo).  See  also  BuUinger's  LAen  a.  tmtffexahlle 
Schri/ten,  nach  handickrij}.  v.^tkhaatigen  Qv^fai  tob 
CPestaloxzi  (Elberfeld,  1867,  8vo);  Hess,  Z^ea^c- 
mrhichtt  Bvtliager't ;  Franz,  Zuge  tau  dett  LA*%  Bt!- 
/wser'*(1828);  Hosbeim,  Cft.  Fjjft»y,  iii,  192;  Buraet, 
Hut.ofIie/orm4aion,Wi,S0i,€taL-,  Herzog, Real-EjKf- 
%)d<^  11,462. 

BtUlIons,  Petes,  D.D.,  a  Preebyteiiiti  nimBtir 

and  clasucal  scholar,  was  bom  at  Mow  side,  near  Perdu, 
'  Scotland,  in  December,  1791.    He  waa  bred  to  farm 
,  labor,  but  in  1810  he  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
I  burgh,  supporting  himself  partly  by  his  previous  tar- 
ings and  partiy  by  teaching.    In  the  same  way  be 
'  supported  himself  during  fals  theological  studka  uadrr 
Professor  Paxton  from  181S  to  1S17,  wben  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  ■  Presbytery  of  Edinbn^fa, 
and  sailed  to  America.    In  1818  be  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Argyle,N.  T.,  and  in 
1824  Professor  of  Languages  at  the  Albany  Acadony. 
He  held  this  place  till  1848,  when  he  gave  himtdf 
wholly  to  the  pastoral  charge.    His  literary  actirity 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  preparation  cf  elenentary 
clasrical  works,  in  wUch  he  waa  eminent  wieessifaL 
In  addition,  he  pubUsbed  a  menoir  of  Us  relatfve^  Dr. 
Alexande»  Bullions,  besides  contributing  to  sennl 
periodicals.    "  His  puinls,  who  are  widdy  scattoed 
through  the  land,  hear  a  grateful  testimony  to  tui  sbit- 
ity  and  fidelity.    His  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of 
the  classics  made  him  not  only  a  most  competent  but 
:  most  successful  teacher.    He  died  Pebmaiy  18,  UfiL 
:  —Wilson,  Pn^erim  Almtmae,  1866. 

Bttllook  is  a  fluent  translation  of  the  foUowing 
Heb.  words:  poperly  "If  or  *^B,  par,  strictly  a  iter, 
often  with  the  addition  (in  the  original)  of  the  qoilift'- 
.  in^fclauae,  1^3  "ja,  ton  of  a  beeve,  rendered  "  yoong" 
:  in  our  version  -,  ^"iZI,  thor,  Chaldee  ^^D,  tor  (Gr. 
'  ravpoQ),  usually  rendered  "ox;"  and  V??i 
xxi,  18 ;  xlvi,  21 ;  elsewhere  "  calf."   See  Bull.  The 
word  "bullock,"  indeed,  seems  to  be  used  almost 
changeably  in  tbe  Auth.  Ters.  with  the  term  "ox." 
to  designate  a  male  of  the  beeve  kind;  but  the  foDov- 
ing  distinctitms  of  the  Heb.  terms  may  pn^ieriy  be  in- 
I  dlcated.   See  Cattlb. 

I    1.  Bakab',  *i^S,  ia  properly  «  gennie  (br 

'  homed  cattle  when  of  full  age  and  fit  fia-  the  ploogk. 

<  Accordingly,  it  is  variously  rendered  "  bnllodc"  (In. 
Ixiv,  26),  "cow"  (Ezek.  iv,  15),  "oxen"  (Gen.  xii, 

\  Hence,  in  Dent,  xxi,  8,  the  female  young  (T^S 
'^^^)  is  a  heifir;  in  Ezod.  xxix,  I,  tbe  male  yom^ 
"^8,  or  in  Gen.  xviii,  7,  simidy  Ija" »?, 
rendered  *'cair'  in  the  A.  Y.)  ia  a  yonng  bidhx^ 
This  word  is  derived  from  an  unused  root,  batar% 
to  cfatm,  benoe  to  p^o'i^  m  in  Latin  armalwm  is  fer 
txnanenttm, 

S.  Shor,  I'lld,  differs  from  Uie  foregoing  tenn  In 

the  same  way  as  ntj,  a  s&«ep,  flrom  "{KX,  a  Jbd  of 
sheep.  It  Is  a  generic  name,  but  almost  always  dpd- 
fies  one  head  of  horned  caUte,  without  distinction  of  agr 
or  sex.  It  U  very  seldom  used  coUectively.  Tbt 
Chaldee  form  of  the  word  for,  "nn,  occurs  in  Ezrari, 
9,  17 ;  vii,  17 ;  Dan.  iv,  25,  etc.  (Plutarch.  SmU.  c.  17. 
says  Qiiip  oi  ^oiviac  rijv  ^vv  KaXottTi).  It  is  proU 
ably  the  same  word  aa  ravpoq,  tavna.  Germ,  ttier. 
Engl,  tteer.  The  root  in  Heb.  is  not  used,  but  in  Ara- 
bic ngniflea.to  pox  up  the  dnt,  a  vvy  nntmal  deriva- 
I  tion  cnf  the  wnd. 

I  S.  E'OSL,  ba9  (fern,  n^a^,  a  calf,  property  of  the 
I  first  year,  derived^.  a^^^^^Mnju^  {^^^  fC?™  ■°  -'^^ 
I  tffAc  word  sigaif^ng  amyo,  vbifi  dmera  derive  it 
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hsSf  agal',  to  roO.   The  (fern.)  word  is  nied  of  I 
*  tnlned  heifer  (Hos.  x,  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Isa. 
tU,  21,  22),  of  UK  OMd  in  plonghing  (Judg*  ^^^^t 
andofonetbne7eanold(G«n.  xr,  9). 

4.  Pab,  ^9,  almoet  synonTmooa  with  the  last,  and 
Atgnityinfr  gen«nUy  a  yonng  bull  of  two  yean  old, 
tlMHm^  in  ona  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a  boll 
of  TCTcn  years  old.  It  is  the  cnstomary  term  for  bolls 
offered  In  sacrifice,  and  bence  b  osed  metaphorically 
in  Hos.  ziv,  8,  "so  will  we  render,  *M  bollocks,'  our 
lips."—- Smith,  s.  V,    See  Ox. 

Bulnuh  is  used  synonymoosly  with  "  Rdsh"  in 
the  A.  y.  as  the  rendering  of  two  Ueb.  words.  See 
Used. 

1.  Aovon',  S'lVilAj  in  Isa.  is,  13;  xix,  16,  in  the 
proverbial  expression  '*  branch  and  nuh,"  equivalent 
to  Ugk  and  few  alike  (the  Sept  has  fuyav  mi  fUKpov 
in  one  passage,  apx*)"  ^"i  rtAof  in  the  other),  and  in 
Isi.  Iviii,  6,  the  Heh.  term  is  rendered  "bulrush." 
The  word  is  derived  from  0>X,  agam',  a  marthy  be^ 
eaoM  the  bulrush  grows  in  marshy  gronnd.  The  bnl- 
nish  was  platted  into  ropes  (A.  V,  "  book"),  as  appears 
from  Job  xli,  2  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii,  772 ;  comp. 
Plin.  ATif.  Bitt,  xix,  2).  The  Sept  has  KpiKOQ  in  the 
latter  paasages.    S»e  Rush. 

2.  Gome',  KQA  (fhwa  K^B,  to  drini  t^i,  referring  to 
Ae  porous  nature  of  the  plant,  as  abmni>inff  moisture : 
hence  the  Latin  nameObba;  comp.  "bSmla  papyrus" 
in  Lacan,  ir,  136),  occurs  Exod.  ii,  8  (where  Sept. 
omifai) ;  Isa.  xviii,  2  (Sept.  /3(j3Aoc) ;  xxxv,  7  (Sept 
*Xof) ;  Job  vlii,  11  (Sept.  irajrupot) ;  in  the  first  two 
of  which  parages  it  is  translated  in  our  version  by 
"bttlrtuh,"  and  in  the  last  two  by  "ruBb,"  and  u  un- 
doubtedly the  Egyptian  paf^rrus  (jx^gna  Niloiiea),  bo 
famous  in  the  history  of  writing,  and  from  which  the 
word  pigter  is  derived.  It  is  ^  C^penHj  p  -pjfna  at 
modern  botany.  It  was  anciently  veiy  abundant  in 
Egypt,  bat  is  now  very  scarce  there.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance,  however,  in  Syria  and  Abyssinia. 
The  Egyptians  used  this  plant  for  garments,  shoe^ 
baskets,  various  kinds  of  utensils,  and  especially  for 
boats.  It  was  the  material  of  the  ark  (q.  v.)  in  which 
Moses  was  exposed,  and  of  it  the  vessels  mentioned  in 
laa.  atviii,  2  were  fimned.  This  practice  is  referred  to 
by  Lncao  O^t  ^  ^  Pliny  (xiii,  11,  s.  22). 
(Cooip.  Celsius,  Hurob.  U,  187-162.)   See  Papyrus. 

Btdwark  is  ^  representative  in  the  Anth.  Vers, 
of  aaveral  Heb.  words :  c&fgl  (lit  atrength,  or  an 
armtf,  as  in  2  Kings  xvIEi,  17),  an  intrenchment,  espe- 
cially the  brtadteork  which  protects  the  trench  (Isa. 
xxri,  1;  elsewhere  "trench,"  "rampart,"  "wall," 
etc.);  also  ni'^n,  cheylah',  the  same  (Psa.  xlviii,  14)} 
'"ixia,  maUor'  (once  I'lli^,  mataod',  prob.  by  an  error 
of  transcription,  Eccles.  ix,  14),  lit  tIraitneM,  hence  a 
mound  erected  by  the  besiegers  (Dent  xx,  20 ;  else- 
where "siege,"  etc.);  niB,  ptnnah',  a  pinnacle  or 
f'irret  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  15 ;  elsewhere  "  comer").  The 
"bnlwarks"  spoken  of  in  Scripture  appear  to  have 
been  mural  towers,  which  answered  the  purposes  of 
the  modem  battiem.  Bolwa^  were  erected  at  cer- 
tain dhrtaneea  along  the  walls,  usually  at  the  eonert, 
and  apon  them  were  placed  the  military-  engines.  The 
wall  between  the  .  bulwarks,  instead  of  ninnlng  in  a 
straight  line,  curved  inward,  thus  giving  the  greatest 
posuble  extent  in  flanking  the  enemy  IVom  the  projec- 
tions. They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  King 
Uulah  (2  Oirpn.  xxvi,  16;  Zeph.  i,  16;  Psa.  xlviii, 
13;  Isa.  xxvi,  1).    Sec  Fortificatioit. 

Bu'nall  (Ileh.  Banak',  ni^a,  dueretuM;  Sept. 
Baavn  v.  r.  Bayaa),  the  second  son  of  Jerahmeel,  th- 
grandson  of  Pharea  the  son  of  Jndah  (1  Chron.  ii,  26). 
aC.  ante  1«58. 

Bnnoll,         (^iidifaA',aiiM(Ib  of  liyiBOp(B»id. 


xii,  22;  elsewhere  '*bnrden"  or  jule,  Isa.  Iviil,  6; 
"mwp"ofmeo,2Sam.ti,26):  pBaX,lMmmii',aiwNA 
o/ dried  raiimi  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chrai.  xU,  40 ;  else- 
where "cluster  of  raidns'O;  nt^»,  dabbe'Oeik,  the 
hump  of  a  camel  (Isa.  xxx,  6),  so  colled  inm  Hie  tijfl- 
neas  of  the  flesh,  being  a  mere  lump  of  fat  (see  Burck* 
hardt,  NoUi  on  Me  Bedottimt,  il,  82  sq.). 

Bundle  (yv^,  tteror';  tiafi^'),  signifies  any  thing 
bound  together  Hui  tied  up  fbr  future  dfeposal  (Cant, 
i,  IS :  Matt  xiii,  80 ;  Job  xiv,  17).  It  is  also  used  of 
a  sum  of  money  in  a^wrie  (Gen.  xiii,  85;  Prov.  vil, 
20).  See  Bag.  The  speech  of  AbigaU  to  David  (1 
Sam.  XXV, 99)  may  be  thus  rendered:  "The  life  of 
my  master  is  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  the  living  by 
Jehovali,"  or  written  In  the  book  <tf  the  living.  In 
Acts  xxviii,  8,  the  -original  word  is  wX$3oCi  an  ann- 
/ttl,  literally  a  "multitude,"  as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Bnzm,  Seelt,  one  of  the  moat  notable  of  the 
pioneer  Methodist  preachers  in  America,  was  bom  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  in  1765.  His  parents  removed 
to  Berkely  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  was  converted  and  be- 
came a  Methodist  in  1789.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  1792,  and  for  20  years  labored  incessantly,  enduring 
the  great  fatigues  and  perils  of  frontier  work  with 
equmimity  and  patience;  risking  his  Ufa  expoeaie 
to  the  savages  and  by  nigfat-slee[dng  ia  the  forests. 
In  1814  he  became  superannuated.  His  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  fall  from  his  g^g  in  the  year  1888. — JUiih- 
uiM  of  Conferences,  il,  279. 

Bunney,  Ei>hdnd,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  bom  in  1640,  educated  at  Oxford,  became 
probationer  fellow  of  Magdalen  QoUege,  and  later 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Grindall.  He  died  in  1617. 
Among  his  works  are,  Tie  vkok  Sum  of  the  Chn'ttian 
Religion  (Jjtad.  1676, 8vo):— An  Abridgment  of  Ctdm'n'a 
JngHtvtitm  (Lond.  1580,  Sro),  and  several  controver- 
sial pamphlets  against  the  Jesuit  Pubodb. 

Bnn'ni,  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  (Heb.  "^Sia,  Bmnt,  either  contiderate,  or  the 
samenameaaBiSNui;  Sept  Bowa.)  The great-great- 
gnndflsther  of  one  Shemaiah,  which  latter  was  appoint- 
ed an  overseer  of  the  Temple  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi,  15).    B.C.  long  ante  536. 

2.  (Heb.  Bwm',  buUt,-  Sept.  translates  fine, 
irioi.)  One  of  those  who  pronounced  the  public  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  and  sealed  the  covenant  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Neb.  ix.  4;  x,  15).    B.C.  410. 

3.  Bonni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name  of 
Nlcodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  lU,  1;  Ewald,  Iir. 
GeKk.  v,  233).    See  NicoDBMCs. 

Bmiaen,  Chkibtiak  Chableb  Jooab,  was  bom 
at  Korbadi,  in  the  German  prindpality  of  Waldeck, 
Aug.  26, 1791,  and  studied  at  Marburg  and  Gjittingen. 
In  the  latter  university  he  came  especially  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  philologist  Heyne,  whose  in- 
structkms  and  example  gave  a  bent  to  the  youthful 
studies  of  Bunsen,  and  affected  hia  career  through  life. 
At  twenty  he  had  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  ot^ 
tained  a  {vofessorabip  in  the  gymnasium  of  G^^ttingen. 
In  1813  be  published  a  dissertation,  De  Jure  Athenien- 
nitni  htereditea-io,  which  made  hie  name  known  widely 
among  the  savans  of  Genpany.  Soon  after  he  under- 
took a  Journey  to  Holland  and  Denmark,  in  which  lat- 
ter country  he  made  the  acqnaintence  of  a  disciple,  if 
not  a  descendant,  of  Magnussen,  who  taught  him  the 
Icelandic  tongue.  After  a  while  Bunsen  nude  his 
way  to  Beriin,  and  there  commenced  bis  first  acquaint 
ance  with  Niebuhr,  who  was  afterward  to  be  his  best 
patron  and  friend.  Niebuhr  suggested  to  the  young 
man  to  visit  Paris,  where  be  studied,  under  the  cele- 
I  b rated  Orientalist  De  Sacy,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  San- 
scrit In  1817  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Niebahr  was 
Pmseian  ambassador.  Ni^fm^M48^jtppoi^«4i^im 
his  private  secretary,  ana  Stwedily  procored  tffin  the 
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place  of  secntaiy  of  embaMy.  A  coopU  of  years  after 
his  sppointment,  King  Frederick  WilUun  III  mini 
at  Borne,  and  Banseti  became  his  dcerone.  The  king 
vaa  struck  with  the  emdi^n  of  his  young  official,  and 
marked  him  ont  for  promotion.  In  1824  he  made  him 
Us  cbargi  d'atniires  at  Rome,  and  in  1827  his  minister 
resident.  WhUe  eitjoyiog  this  almost  sinecure,  Ban- ' 
sen  devoted  himself  to  philological  and  antiquarian 
stndlefl,  and  (fanned  an  enduring  friendship  with  Cham* 
pollion  and  his  own  conntrymen  Lepeios  and  Gerhard, 
He  devoted  Umsdf  altamately  to  E|^*ptian  hieroglyph- , 
ics,  to  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome,  and  to  ancient 
Greek  literature,  more  especially  to  the  study  of  Plato. 
He  also  took  a  groat  interest  in  the  Protestant  Church 
and  worship  at  Rome.  In  1838  he  was  recalled,  on 
account  of  a  difficulty  between  the  papal  court  and . 
that  of  Prussia  about  certain  extravagances  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologna.  In  1841  Bunsen  was  appdnt- 
ed  arabasudor  to  England,  and  remained  in  Uiat  post 
until  1854.  His  political  ideas  being  too  liberal  for 
the  times,  he  was  recalled  home  in  that  year,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  bis  favorite  studios,  chiefly 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  hod  a  charming  borne,  in 
which  all  visitors,  and  especially  Eo^ish  and  Ameri- 
can travellers,  were  received  with  a  free  and  cordial 
hospitality.  He  died  at  Bonn  on  Oct.  29,  1860.  As 
a  fk-uit  of  his  residence  in  Itily,  he  ftimbhed  a  large 
part  of  the  material  for  Cotta's  Betchrdbw^  von  Rom, 
and  tn  1848  he  published,  under  bis  own  name,  Die 
BatiHien  de»  CKriitlichea  Rtma  (Munich,  8vo).  His 
'  Vtrfaasuag  dtr  KircAe  der  Zukunfl  (Harab.  1845)  was 
translated  into  EDglish,  and  published,  both  in  London 
and  New  Tork,  nnder  the  title  of  The  ChanA  of  the 
F\iiure  (12mo).  In  1845  he  commenced  the  puUico- 
tion  of  his  ^ffy/Oeat  Sidle  m  der  WettgrwckitMt,  the 
fifth  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1«57.  Part 
of  this  work  has  been  translated  into  English,  under 
the  title  EjypCt  Place  in  Univrtul  Riatory.  It  is  a 
vaat  repertory  of  facts  and  fancies,  not  a  thoroughly 
digested  book  of  science.  He  issuod  his  Iffnatiui  von 
Antiockim  ft.  aem«  Zat  in  1847,  and  his  SrU/e  da  Ig- 
natia*  ia  the  same  year.  His  Zn^m  ifr  Zeit  api)ear- 
cd  In  1855-6,  and  was  b-anslated  into  English  aa  The 
^gn*  ttf  the  Timet  (London  and  New  York),  This 
work  is  a  powerful  plea  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  and  was  principally  directed  againitt 
the  intolerant  viowa  of  Stahl  and  Hengstenbeig.  It 
led  to  a  very  vitdent  controversy  with  Stahl,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  leadinK  theologians  of  Germany  took 
part  on  both  sides.  His  Gott  in  der  GtuAickte  (1887) 
has  not,  we  think,  been  translated.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  of  late  years  is  bis  Rlppolyhtt  (Lond.  1851, 
4  vols.  8vo),  afterward  republished  in  185i  in  a  fuller 
form,  as  Ckrittianiiy  and  .iftutkind:  their  Beginiungs 
and  Protpectt  (Lond.  7  v.Js.  8vo),  which  contains,  in- 
dead,  a  vast  deal  of  learned  lumber,  and  of  vague  and 
conjectural  dlssotation,  but  la  yet  a  very  valoaUe 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Chnrcb  histo- 
ry. At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  engaged  upon 
his  VolUtiiad'ga  Blbd-werk  f&r  die  Gemeinde,  of  which 
the  first  half  volume  appeared  in  1868.  The  preface 
shows  the  character  of  the  work  fully.  It  was  to  be 
completed  in  eight  volumes,  four  of  which  were  to 
consist  of  his  new  vtriion  ^  the  Kble  in  German, 
throe  of  fiWs  Documenta,  and  one  of  B3)le  Hi»tory.  It 
abounds  in  proofs  of  learning,  but,  like  the  other  theo- 
logical writings  of  Bunsen,  it  is  entirely  wanting  in 
sobriety  and  discrimination,  and  has  called  forth  very 
decided  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  evangelical 
theologians  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  other  countries. 
H.  Pressens^  in  the  Rewe  CKrvtteme,  Dec.  1860,  gives 
a  touching  description  of  the  last  days  and  the  death 
of  Bunsen,  which  has  been  translated  in  many  Englbh 
and  American  Journals.  See  also  Getser,  Bmuen  ah 
Staatmian  vad  SdaifuteUer  (Gotha,  1861). 

Bimtdng,  Jabbz,  D.D.,  the  most  eminent  of  mod- 
em English  Wealeyans,  was  born  at  Manchester,  May 


18th,  1779.  His  parents  early  resolved  that  he  shooU 
have  the  best  edoeation  th^  were  aiSi%  to  procure. 
At  the  excellent  school  where  he  was  consequently 
placed,  he  was  for  a  time  exposed  to  annoj-ance  as  a 
Methodist ;  but  his  talents  and  manliness  speedily  won 
the  respect  of  his  schoolfellows,  especially  of  a  son  of 
Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester,  into  wlioae  bmily  he  was 
received  without  premium  as  a  student  of  ntedidnc. 
His  parents  made  It  an  essential  condition  that  Idj 
nights  and  Sundays  should  be  spent  at  home.  Dr. 
Percival  was  an  anti-lVinitarfan,  and  they  felt  boonl 
to  guard  their  son  from  iafiuencea  which  might  hare 
weakened  bis  attachment  to  evangelical  troth.  He 
had  thus  a  twofold  education,  adapted  to  prepare  him 
for  a  great  career.  In  his  Christian  home  he  received 
a  training  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  wWcb  by 
grace  had  an  abiding  infinence  on  his  reli^ons  course : 
while,  by  liberal  studies  and  good  sode^,  his  inteUect 
was  exercised,  and  his  social  haUts  were  farmed  is  a 
way  which  fitted  him  for  the  high  poutioo  to  wluch  he 
was  early  raised  by  his  talents  and  virtues.  Hie  Csith 
in  the  great  tmths  of  the  Gospel  was  determined  by 
his  conversion  when  be  was  about  sixteen.  At  nint- 
teen  be  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1799  recei^-ed 
his  first  sppointment  fhnn  the  Conference  (CHdhun.'. 
He  was  not  long  in  gaining  a  power  aod  fatflaenee 
among  his  brethren  which  be  maintained  throngh  life. 
He  regarded  Methodism  as  a  great  work  of  God,  form- 
ed to  I*  of  signal  benefit  to  the  world,  and  be  gave 
himself,  with  all  his  powers,  to  promote  its  efficiency. 
He  well  understood  its  principles,  and  saw  to  vhLt  i 
beneficial  results  those  principles  would  lead  if  v^or- 
ously  carried  out;  and  his  youthful  mind  veiy  eoriy  : 
set  itself  to  dear  away  obetroctiona,  and  ovate  new  ; 
fodlities  for  Its  sncceasftd  action.  To  Bunting's  pnc-  I 
tical  wisdom  mainly  Is  dne  the  organization  of  the  ' 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  his  powerM  efc- 
qnence  aroused  and  sustained  the  ardor  with  which  it 
was  supported.  Fm*  some  eighteen  years  be  was  ooe 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  socieQ-.  He  was.  four  times 
chosen  president  of  the  Confiareoce,  and  from  tlie  fenn- 
dation  of  theWesleyan  Theological  Inteitntian  in  tS£i 
till  his  death  he  was  president  of  that  seminary.  For 
nrany  years  his  word  was  law  in  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, and  he  achieved  this  distinction  by  parity 
of  character,  devotion  to  Christ's  work,  and  pre-emi- 
nent organizing  and  administrative  talent.  Though 
Dr.  Bunting  gave  himself  devotedly  to  Uetbofism,  he 
did  not  restrict  his  afectionate  regards  nor  his  servim 
to  his  own  community.  He  was  ever  ready  to  nidte 
with  Christian  men  of  other  names  to  advance  objects  i 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  promote  the  conversioo 
of  the  worid  to  Christ.  How  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions generally  regarded  him  may  be  gathered  fron 
an  entry  in  one  of  the  joumal-letters  of  Dr.  Chahnen, 
written  when  on  his  last  visit  to  London,  not  quite  > 
month  befirae  bis  death.  Dr.  Bnntbig-  beaid  Dr.  Cbat- 
mers  preach  on  Sunday  morning,  May  9tb,  1847,  and 
called  to  see  him  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Chabnen 
writes:  '*  Delighted  with  a  call  after  dinner  from  Dr. 
Bunting,  with  whom  I  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  were  left 
alone  for  an  hoar  at  least.  Most  exquisite  intercourse 
with  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  Mr.  U.  and  I 
both  love  him  to  tiie  nttermoat."  A  considerable  part 
of  the  last  year  of  hisliiia  was  passed  In  weaknev  and 
pain.  His  mind  retained  Its  deamesa,  and  bis  sjxrit 
was  hambly  resigned,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  Hia 
feelings  were  depressed,  bnt  bis  faith  prevailed.  Aa 
death  approached,  his  consolations  through  Christ  be- 
came rich  and  satisfying.  When  the  power  of  ^xecfa 
was  almost  gope,  be  was  heard  to  say,  "  Perfect  peace." 
His  last  words  were,  "Victnrv,  vietorv,  through  tb" 
blood  of  the  Lamb!"  He  died  June  16, 1658.  The  first 
vol.  of  his  Ufe,  by  his  son,  T.  P.  Banting,  E.«q.,  appesN  | 
ed  in  1859;  his  posthumous  Strmotu  (3  vols.  ISnra)  in 
London  Rev.  Julv,  1869,  p.  447 ;  Wrd.  Miimtn 
(Lond.  1858);  J/<(A,<2K.>^.l^!fiMkl^Ll862,pw6». 
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Brmyan,  Jobn,  "the  Immortol  tinker,"  was  born 
in  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford.  His  early  edtication 
ms  neglected.  In  bis  yoath  he  vraa  disaolnte  and 
pfofligate,  and  he  joined  the  Farlianentary  army.  He 
'Was  converted  from  hia  evil  wi^  in  1663,  and  in  1665 
became  a  Baptist.  Ear  preachLig  to  the  Baptist  con- 
gregatioD  at  Bedford  he  was  thrown  into  t>ri8oii,  where 
he  "  tagged  laces"  twelve  years  and  a  half  (1660-1672), 
and  composed  the  PUgrim't  Procfrw,  a  work  which  has 
already  gone  through  more  than  filty  editions,  and  has 
Ijeen  translated  into  many  foreign  langaages.  Before 
be  was  taken  to  jail  be  bad  b^n  to  nae  bis  pen,  chief- 
ly in  controversy  with  the  Qaalwra ;  and  writing  proved 
an  ample  solace  to  him  in  bis  cell.  Several  wtu-ks,  in- 
cluding his  Grace  Aboundiag,  and  what  is,  next  to  the 
**  Pilgrim, "  his  best-known  work,  The  Boig  War,  which 
were  eagerly  read  then  and  long  afterward,  were  the 
fruit  of  his  imprisonment.  During  the  later  years  of 
his  confinement  be  was  allowed  much  ftvedom :  could 
go  into  town  at  pleasure,  and  once  was  permitted  to 
Ttdt  London,  thont^  for  permitting  that  the  jotter  re- 
ceived a  severe  censure.  During  these  years  Banyan 
appears  to  have  preached  and  exhorted  |ffetty  nearly 
as  freely  as  though  he  had  not  been  a  prisoner.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  imprisonment  ho  was  elected  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  in  Bedford  (Mr.  Giflfbrd's), 
and  be  was  able  to  attend  regularly  to  bis  ministerial 
dntiea.  At  length,  on  {he  18th  of  September,  167!^  be 
was  set  atUber^.  After  his  release  Bnnyan  set  abont 
putting  bis  private  afibirs  and  those  of  his  church  in 
order.  The  chapel  in  which  he  preached  was  great- 
ly enlarged  in  order  to  accommodute  the  increasing 
congregation.  Be  commenced  the  organization  of 
branch  meetings  and  what  might  be  called  preaching 
circuits,  and  soon  acquired  such  extended  authority 
and  inflnence  that  be  came  to  be  commonly  known  as 
Bishop  Banyan.  He  used  to  make  frequent  visita  to 
London,  where  the  annooncement  of  a  sermon  by  him 
was  certain  to  collect  an  immense  congregation.  The 
close  of  his  life  is  thus  related  by  Southey :  "  Reading 
was  a  place  where  he  was  well  known.  ...  In  a  visit 
to  that  place  he  contracted  the  disease  which  brought 
him  to  the  grave.  A  fHend  of  his  who  resided  there 
bad  resolved  to  disinherit  his  son;  the  young  man  re- 
quested Banyan  to  inteifbre  In  bis  behalf;  he  did  eo 
-with  good  success,  and  it  was  his  last  labor  of  love ; 
for,  retnming  to  London  on  horseback  through  heavy 
rain,  a  fever  ensued,  which  after  ten  days  proved  fatal. 
He  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Stradwick,  a 
grocer,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was 
btn-ied  in  that  friend's  vault  tn  Bnnhill  Fields'  burial- 
ground."  His  tomb.stone  states  bis  death  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  12th  of  August,  1688,  but  the  correct  date 
appears  to  lie  August  the  Slst.  The  first  collected  edi- 
tion of  Bnoyan's  Workt  was  published  in  1692  (Bed- 
ford, 1  vol.  fol.) ;  the  last  and  most  carefully  collated 
edition  of  The  Works  of  John  Bta^/an,  tnA  a»  Tntroduc- 
HoK,  Notet,  ami  fSkttch  of  hia  lift  and  ConUmporarita, 
by  George  Oifor,  appeared  in  London  in  1668  (3  vols, 
imp.  8vo).  The  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  attained  quick 
popularity.  "The  first  edition  was  '  printed  for  Nath. 
Ponder,  at  the  Peacock  In  the  Poultry,  1678,'  and  be- 
fore the  year  closed  a  second  edition  was  called  for. 
In  tbe  four  following  years  it  was  reprinted  six  times. 
The  eighth  edition,  which  contains  the  last  improve- 
menU  made  bv  tbq  author,  was  published  in  1682,  the 
ninth  in  16S^%nd  tbe  tenth  in  2685.  In  Scotland  and 
the  colonies  it  was  even  more  popular  than  in  England. 
Bunyan  tells  that  In  New  England  his  dream  was  the 
daily  subject  of  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was 
thought  worthy  to  appear  In  tbe  most  superb  bindinif. 
It  bad  nnmcrous  admirers,  too,  in  Holland,  and  among 
the  Huguenots  in  France.  Yet  the  favor  and  tbe 
enormous  clrcnlation  of  the  'Pilgrim's  Pn^vss'  were 
limited  to  those  who  i«ad  for  religious  edification  and 
made  no  pretence  to  critical  taste.  When  tbe  UteraU 
spoke  of  the  book,  It  was  usually  with  contempt. 


Swift  obeerrw  In  Us  'Letter  to  a  young  Divine,'  <  I 
have  been  entertained  and  more'informed  by  a  few 
pages  in  tbe  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  than  by  a  long  dis- 
course npon  the  will  and  intellect,  and  simple  and 
complex  ideas but  we  apprehend  the  remark  was  de- 
signed rather  to  depreciate  metaphysics  than  to  exalt 
Bnnyau.  Young,  of  tbe  *JKi^t  Tbongbts,'  coupled 
Bunyan's  prose  with  D'Urff'a  doggerel,  and  in  Uie 
'  Si^ritual  Quixote'  the  adventures  of  Christian  are 
classed  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  and  John 
Hickathrift.  But  the  most  curious  evidence  of  the 
rank  assigned  to  Bunyan  in  tbe  eighteenth  century 
appears  in  Cowper's  couplet,  written  so  late  as  1782 : 
1  '  I  name  thee  not,  leit  so  dettpised  a  nune 
Should  mavB  u  sneer  at  thy  deeerred  fame.' 
It  was  only  with  the  growth  of  purer  and  more  catho 
lie  principles  of  criticism  toward  tbe  dose  of  the  last 
century  and  the  Iteginning  of  the  present  that  the 
popular  verdict  was  affirmed,  and  the  '  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress' registered  among  tbe  choicest  of  English  class- 
ics. With  almost  every  Christmas  tbere  now  appears 
one  or  more  editions  of  the  ^Igrim,  sumptuous  hi  ty- 
pography, paper,  and  binding,  and  illustrated  by  favor- 
ite artists.  Ancient  editions  are  sought  for  by  collect- 
ors ;  but,  strange  to  say,  only  one  perfect  copy  of  1678 
is  known  to  be  extant.  Originally  publistied  for  one 
shilling,  it  was  iMught  a  few  years  ago,  in  its  old 
sheepdiin  cover,  for  twenty  gulneaa.  It  is  probnUe 
that,  if  oflbred  again  for  sale,  It  would  fotcb  twice  or 
thrice  that  sum." — Book  of  Ihigi.  Of  recent  editions, 
perhaps  that  by  Southey,  with  bis  gracefully  written 
Life  of  BuM/an  prefixed,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  has  been  translated  into  eveiy  lan- 
guage and  almost  every  dialect  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  it  has  been  a  fovorite  exercise  of  missionaries  to 
translate  it  Into  the  languages  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  have  been  sent ;  hence  the  "  Pilgrim"  of  tbe  El- 
stow tinker  bos  been  rendered  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  uninspired  writer.  And  it  deserves  all 
the  labor  that  has  been  expended  upon  it.  Beyond 
dispute  it  is  tbe  first  in  rank  of  its  class.  .  Written  by 
a  jdain,  uneducated  man  for  plain,  uneducated  people, 
it  has  ever  found  its  way  straight  home  to  their  hearts 
and  imaginatioiis.  But  It  has  not  less  delighted  and 
instructed  tiie  most  highly  educated  and  IntellectuaL 
Macaulay,  in  his  "Essay  on  Southey's  Bunyan" ^writ- 
ten in  1^31,  Edinb.  Rev.  liv,  450),  affirmed  that  he  "was 
not  afraid  to  say  that,  though  there  were  many  clever 
men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17tb  cen- 
tury, there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds:  one 
of  these  minds  produced  the  'Panose  Lost,*  the  other 
the  ■  nigrim's  Progress.' "  This  is  high,  it  might  al- 
most seem  extravagant  praise ;  yet  twenty  years  later 
the  same  great  authority  reiterates  in  his  "  History" 
(cb.  vii)  the  eulogy  which  he  might  be  thought  to  have 
carelessly  thrown  out  in  the  pages  of  a  re\-iew:  "Bun- 
yan is  as  decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists  ss  Demos- 
thenes is  tbe  first  of  orators,  or  Shakspeare  tbe  first  of 
dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown  great  inge- 
nuity, but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever  been  aUe  so  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objecta  of  ' 
terror,  of  pty,  and  of  love."  There  are  many  lives 
of  Bunyan.  Besides  Soathey's,  see  PbQip's  IJfe  and 
TVnwrs  of  Bunyoa  (Lond.  1889,  8vo) ;  Ettg.  Cyckfce^ ; 
Cheever,  Lectttrts  on  Pilgrim't  Progrtm;  Norih  Amer. 
Rev.  xxxvi,  449;  Chrittian  Jtetiew,  iv,  894;  Jfetl.  Qu. 
JtemtP,  ix,466;  Loud.  Quart. Renew,  xUii,468;  Pnt- 
bsterian  QHortrriy,  Jan.  1862,  art.  4. 

Bnrch,  Hobert;  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  abont  1777,  and 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  brother  Thomas  while 
very  younff.  He  entered  tbe  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  In  1801;  trom  1811  to  1816 
he  was  |«e8iding  elder  on  Carlisle  District,  and  in  1816 
was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and 
stationed  In  Fidladelphia.   While  in  tbe  Baltimore 
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and  wu  for  some  time  the  tnTdUng  compulon  of 
Bishop  Asbuiy.  After  fllUiiK  the  most  inpOTtut  ap> 
pcnntmentB  in  tbe  FbHadelphia  Conference,  h«i  wbb  eti 
off  with  the  new  Geoesee  Conference,  where  he  filled 
the  principei  districts  and  otatioDs  nntil  1^7,  when  he 
took  tlie  snperaoDuatcd  relation.  He  'died  at  Canan- 
dai^oa,  N.  Y.,  Julv,  lft66.  He  was  a  man  of  command- 
ing powers  and  devoted  piet}*,  and  one  of  the  most  la- 
ItorioUB  and  efilcient  pioneers  of  American  Uetbodiam.  | 
— ^Vmotef  of  Con/eratcet,  v,  694.  I 

Bnxollf  ThomaSi  one  of  the  eariier  Uethodist' 
preachers  in  America,  was  bom  In  l^Tone  count)*,  Ire- 
land, AQRoet  SO,  1778.  In  1801  he  was  awakened  and 
converted  nnder  the  preachlnK  of  Gideon  Onseley,  the 
great  Irish  missionary'.  In  1808  he  emiftrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  about  a  year  after  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1805  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference.  He  rc^nlarly  graduated  in  the 
office  of  deacon  and  elder,  and  soon  became  eminent  as 
a  preacher.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  del- 
egated General  Conference  of  1812,  held  in  New  York. 
He  was  afterward  stationed  in  Uontreal,  Lower  Cana- 
'  tla,  and  continued  time,  occasionally  visiting  Quebec, 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  retamed  to  the  United  States,  and  contin- 
ned  in  the  itinerant  ranks,  filling  aome  of  the  mo^t  im- 
pKtant  appointments,  until  disease  prerented  him  from 
laboring  efficiently,  when,  in  1835,  he  took  a  supernu- 
merary relation  in  the  Now  York  Conference,  In  this 
relation  he  continued  until  1840,  when  he  resnmed  his 
efficient  service,  but  was  able  to  continue  in  it  only 
four  years,  when  he  wu  again  returned  supemumererv. 
Mr.  Burch  died  suddenly  Aug.  22,  1849.— J/wmte*  of 
Conferenca,  It,  444 ;  Spragne,  Amcdt,  vU,  421. 

Burchard  (Bvbchabdub),  St.,  first  bishop  of 
Wottzburg  (Aertipafif),  In  Fnmconia,  was  bom  in 
England,  and  about  7^,  toicetber  with  Lnllus,  went 

over  from  England  to  assist  Boniiacius,  archbishop  of 
Hayence,  upon  his  invitation  to  labor  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Germans.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pepin, 
king  of  France,  to  plead  his  cause  1>efore  the  pope ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  Pepin  gave  him  the 
new  see  of  WOrtzbnrg,  in  Franconia,  where  St.  Kilian 
had  preached  abont  fifty  years  previously.  Having 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  entire^  exhausted  his 
strength  by  bis  latxvs,  he  resigned  bis  see  in  762,  and 
retired  to  Hoymbnrg,  on  the  Mayne,  where  he  died 
shortly  after.  He  was  afterward  canonized,  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  Rombb  Church  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber.—Butler;  Livet  ^A^omf^  OcLl4;  BaUlet,  Vwt  del 
StdnU,  Oct.  16. 

Bnrokharclt.  John  Lewis,  an  enterprising  Afri- 
can traveller,  la  mentioned  here  tiecauae  of  the  value 
<tf  his  travels  to  Biblical  geography.  The  fdlowing 
account  is  taken  from  Chamlwn's  Etiegdepadia.  He 
was  bom  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Nov.  24, 1784. 
In  1806  he  came  to  London,  and  waa  introduced  tiy 
8ir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  African  Association,  which 
accepted  bis  services  to  explore  the  roate  of  Home- 
'  mann  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  be  embarked  for 
Malta,  Feb.  14,  1809.  He  had  preriously  q&alifled 
himself  for  tbe  undertaking  by  a  study  of  Arabic,  and 
also  hy  inuring  himaalf  to  hunger,  (hirst,  and  expos- 
ore.  From  Malta  he  proceeded,  under  the  disguise 
of  an  Oriental  dress  and  name,  to  Aleppo,  where  he 
Btudied  about  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
had  become  so  proficient  In  the  vnUcar  Arabic  that  he 
could  safely  travel  in  the  disguise  of  an  Oriental  mer- 
chant. He  visited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  Lebanon,  and 
other  remarkable  places,  and  then  went  to  Cairo,  his 
object  being  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Fezzan,  and 
then  across  the  Sahara  to  Sudan.  No  opportunity  of- 
fering itself  at  the  time  for  tliat  journey,  he  went  into 
Nubia.  No  European  traveller  had  before  passed  tbe 
Derr.  In  1814  be  travelled  throngh  tbe  Nubian  des- 
ert to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  and  to  Jeddah,  whence 


he  proceeded  to  Mecca,  to  study  Islamism  at  its  aoem. 
After  staying  four  months  in  Heoea,  be  departed  oi  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  ArafiiL  So  compleUly  had  ht 
»c*|uired  the  language  and  ideas  of  his  felkm-pilgiiK 
that,  when  some  doubt  aroee  respecting  bis  Moham- 
medan ortlwdoxy,  he  was  tbmougbly  examined  is  tbe 
Koran,  and  was  not  only  accepted  as  a  tme  belierer, 
but  also  highly  commended  as  a  great  Moslem  sdiebr. 
In  181fi  he  retamed  to  Clan,  and  in  the  lUlowing  year 
ascended  Mount  Sinai.  The  Fezaan  carsvan,  forwhkh 
he  had  waited  so  long^  was  at  last  about  to  depart,  and 
Burckhardt  had  made  all  bis  preparationa  for  accom- 
panyiuK  iti  when  he  waa  seized  with  dysevteiy  at  Cai- 
ro, which  terminated  bis  life  in  a  few  days,  Oct  IK 
1817,  at  tbe  early  age  of  38.  As  a  holy  liat,  be  wu 
interred  with  all  Ainereal  honors  by  tbe  Tnrfcs  in  the 
Moslem  burial-ground.  His  collecUon  of  Oriental 
M8S.,  in  360  volamea,  was  left  to  the  UnlTerBt^  of 
Cambridge.  His  jooroala  at  travel,  remarkable  aUke 
for  their  interest  and  evident  tratbfulnesa,  were  pnb- 
lisbed  by  tbe  African  Association.  Burckhardt  was  a 
man  born  to  be  a  traveller  and  discoverer;  his  inher- 
ent love  of  adventure  waa  accompanied  by  an  observ- 
ant power  of  the  highest  order.  His  personal  chant- 
ter  recommended  him  to  all  with  whom  be  came  in 
contact,  and  hia.loss  was  greatly  deplored,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Europe.  Hb  works  are:  Tnatit  m 
A'l^  1819:— 7Vure&  m  Sfna  and  the  Holy  laai, 
1822  •.—Traetlt  in  Arabia,  1829 : — A'ofas  on  tkt.  BtdomM 
and  WaMabit,  1830 and  Mamtn  amd  Ciukmu  tfikt 
Modem  Egyptiam,  1830. 

Borden  (K^ff^  nuuaa',  a  lyVng  «p,  i.  e.  of  the 
voice ;  Sept  usually  X^/i^a).  This  term,  besides  its 
common  meaning  of  a  load  (for  which  several  other 
terms  were  also  used),  frequently  occurs  in  tbe  pro- 
phetical writings  in  the  special  slgnificadon  of  an  m-- 
cU  from  God.  It  was  sometimes  understood  in  tti« 
sense  of  adennnciation  of  evil  (laa.  xiii,l;  Nah.i,l): 
3-et  It  did  not  exclusively  imply  a  grievous  and  heavy 
burden,  but  a  message,  whether  its  import  wcie  joyous 
or  afflicUTe  (Zecfa.  ix,  1;  xU,  1;  MaL  i,  IX 

Bnrder,  Gkorob,  was  bom  in  London  May  25 
(0.  S.),  1762.  About  1773  Mr.  Burder  became  a  sto- 
,  dent  in  the  Royal  Academyj  but  shortly* aftemrd  be 
began  to  preach,  and  at  length  determined  to  tehs- 
quisb  his  profijssion  of  artist,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  In  1778  he  became  pastor  of 
an  Independent  Church  at  Lancaster;  in  1788  he  re- 
moved to  Coventrj-,  during  his  residence  in  which  city 
he  took  an  active  ^axt  in  tbe  formation  of  the  Londsa 
Missionary  Socie^ ;  and  in  1803  be  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorship  of  ^e  Congregational  Church  in  Fetter 
Lane,  London,  and  also  to  undertake  the  office  of  sec- 
retary to  the  London  Missionary  Sode^  and  editor  of 
tbe  EvangtUeal  Magaame,  The  duties  of  tbeoe  offices 
wera  performed  bjr  Bnrdo-  with  mneh  aeal  and  tafeat. 
until  increasing  years  and  infirmities  compelled  Urn 
to  rerign  them.  He  died  May  29, 18S2.  Ilia  numer- 
ous publications  consisted  chiefly  of  essays  and  ser- 
mons. Of  these,  tbe  ViUoffe  Senvma,  of  whicli  ss 
volumes  appeared  at  various  tames  between  1799  an<l 
1812  (new  ed.  Lond.  1838,  6  y^.),  and  which  bare 
been  repeatedly  reprinted  and  translated  into  several 
European  languages,  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 
Uf  forty-eight  Cottaga  Sennoiu,  Sfa  Senmmt,  and  Srr- 
mon*  to  the  Aged,  written  for  tbe  Religlmis  Tract  So- 
ciety for  gratuitous  distribution  or  sale  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  the  aggregate  circulation  during  his  life  amount- 
ed to  little  abort  of  a  million  cojues.  Among  hi* 
other  publications  wera  BMrngeSeal  Truth  defnAi 
(1788, 8vn)  -.—The  Wdtk  Indian,  or  a  CallteUm  ofPn- 
pen  respecting  a  PeopU  vhott  Anaetlwt  fswynihif /hm 
Waiet  to  Ameriea  in  1710  vitk  Primet  Madoe,  and  why 
an  said  nov  to  inhabk  a  beanti/kd  Coanirg  on  tie  wni 
Side  ofAts  Mia'ia^  (8vo,  1799) :— Jfismown^  Ante 
dote*  (18U,  12m^j  loe  .tH~Afa>»w;^^-^vy  Fv- 
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«fer  £arder,  DM.  (Load.  1888).  See  Iforbon,  Mia- 
mtmary  Falkare,  268 ;  EnglM  Cgelopadia,  s.  t. 

Bnrges^,  Anthony,  a  Nonconfonnist  divine,  who 
held  the  Uvbg  of  Sutton,  in  Warwkksliira,  from  which 
he  WW  ejected  at  the  Reatoration.  Hia  writioge  are 
mncfa  valoed,  and  have  become  very  scarce.  The 
moBt  important  are  VinditMe  LegU  (Lend.  1&16,  4to): 
—  TVw  Doctrine  of  Jvsttficalian  (Lond.  1655,  4to):— 
Doctrine  ofOrigmtd  Sin  (Lond.  1659,  fol.)  '.—Expodtory 
Sermom  on  Jokit  xvii  (Lond.  1656,  fal.):  —  Spiriiu^ 
Refimngi,  161  Vermont  (Lond.  169S,  foi.  2d  ed.). 

Bnq^BS,  Daniel,  an  Independent  divine,  iras 
born  at  Stalnea,  UlddleMX,  1645 ;  iras  educated  at 
Oxford ;  fnm  1W7  to  1674  he  lived  In  Ireland  as  chap- 
lain and  schoolmaater,  and  afterward  was  an  exceed- 
ingly popular  minister  for  many  years  in  London.  He 
Aied  in  1712.  "  His  piety  and  learning  were  alloyed  by 
too  much  of  humor  and  drollery.  In  one  sermon  he 
declared  that  the  reason  why  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
•were  named  Israelites  was  that  God  would  not  have 
his  chosen  people  called  Jacobltet,  In  another  be  ex- 
claimed, if  yoa  want  a  cheap  suit,  you  will  go  to  Mon- 
mouth Street ;  if  s  suit  tat  life,  yon  will  go  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery;  but  for  an  eternally  durable  suit 
you  most  go  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  put  on  his  robe  of 
rigbtoousness." — Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUog.  s,  v, ;  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  A^hon,  s.  v. 

Burgess,  George,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Maine,  was  liorn  at  PtOTidence,  Rhode  Island, 
Oct.  81,  1809 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and 
atndiful  afterward  for  two  years  in  the  Universities  of 
Gottingen,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.  He  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Hartford,  from  1834  to  1847,  when  he  was 
consecrated  bishopof  the  diocese  of  Maine.  He  publbh- 
ed  The  Book  ofPtalnu  in  Eng.  Verge  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Pagea 
^from  the  Eccletiattieal  /littorg oj" New  Etiglaad I^Hmton, 
1&47, 12mo) ;  The  latt  Enemg  oonqatring  and  conquered 
(Philad.  1660,  12mo) ;  and  Ikrmoiu  on  the  0iHttkm 
Ijfe  (Philad.1867,  l^mo).  In  certain  departmenta  of 
literature  Bishop  Burgess  was  second  to  no  other  man 
in  bis  Church.  In  his  later  years  his  health  declined. 
He  died  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  under- 
taken in  hopes  of  its  restoration,  on  Iward  the  brig 
Jane,  April  ^  1866.— ^mer.  CAarcA^eww,  July,  1866. 

Bnrgess,  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbm-y,  was 
l>orn  at  Oldham,  Hampshire,  1756,  and  educated  at  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  1783. 
After  various  preferments,  he  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
David's  1808,  and  transferred  to  Salisbury  1825.  He 
died  1837.  Diligent  as  pastor  and  bishop,  he  was  also 
very  industriouB  as  a  writer.  His  publications  number 
over  a  hundred,  most  of  them  sermons  and  small  tract- 
ates. See  Harford,  Life  ofBithop  Burgess{hon&.  1841). 

Burgh,  James,  was  l>orn  at  Madderty,  Perth,  in 
1714,  and  was^ducated  at  St.Andrev'8.  After  an  un- 
SDceessfUl  attempt  at  the  linen  trade,  he  went  up  to  Lon- 
doa,  and  became  corrector  of  the  press.  In  1746  be  be- 
came assistant  in  a  gnunmar^cbool  at  Marlow,  and  in 
1747  set  up  a  school  at  Stoke  Newlngton.  In  1771  ho 
retired  to  Islington,  where  he  died  in  1775.  He  pub- 
lished An  Essagon  the  Dignitg  of  Human  Nature  (Lond. 
1754,  4to ;  1767,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Britain't  Remeti^roacer 
(L.ond.  1745,  often  reprinted;  Thovghlt  on  Education 
(Lond.  1747,  8vo) ;  A  Hgmt  to  the  Creator  (Lond.  1760, 
'Jded.);  PtililiailDi»qmiUiont(lj(mA.lTib,8vo\a.Sv6)-, 
(^/■/£>,  or  £Htij«  (Lond.  1766, 12mo);  Warning  to  Dram- 
ilrinkert  (1751, 12mo),  with  other  tracts,  etc. — Darling, 
Cgclcp.  B&l.  i,  498 ;  AlUbone,  Did.  of  Aalhora,  i,  287. 

Bnig:h.  William,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  hi 
1741,  and  became  a  member  of  Porilament.  He  died 
in  1808 ;  having  published  A  Scripttiml  ConfiOeUion  of 
Liadiag'M  Argument*  ag:iitut  the  one  Godhead  of  Father, 
Sm,  and  Sc^  Ghett  (Yaik,  1779,  8d  ed.  8v«) ;  Aa 
quay  m(»  Ike  Belief  ^tke  Ckrit&ait  oftht  tkrte^firU 
Cmturieg  ntpectiiig  the  Godhead  ofihe  fiOker,  ^  and 
Boig  CiMt  (York,  1778^  8vo),  a  worit  which  procured 


the  author  the  degree  of  LL.D.-from  Oxfiwd.— Darling, 
Cgdop.  Bibliog.  i,  408. 

BurglLers.    See  Auti-bdbgbebs. 

Bnrgundiana,  theis  conversion  to  Chris- 
TiANiTY.' — The  Burgnndians  were  one  of  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Vandal  ori^n  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  left  their  abode  in  Gormaay  and  invaded 
Gaul.  Tliey  were  heathen;  their  religiouB  system 
being  governed  by  a  higb-prteet  elected  for  life,  and 
bearing  the  title  of  Siniet,  They  settled  in  the  conn- 
try  extending  upward  from  Hayence  as  br  as  the  ter* 
ritory  of  the  Alemanni.  They  soon  became  converts 
to  Christianity.  Orosius  neutions  them  as  alt  Chris- 
tians A.D.  417  (Ammian.  UarcelL  1.  7,  c.  82).  Soc- 
rates (AM.  EccL  1,  7,  c  80)  dates  tiieir  converrion 
atKWt  m  After  the  death  of  their  king  Gundeuch 
about  473,  Oundobald,  one  of  his  sons,  having  defeated 
and  killed  his  three  brothers,  became  sole  king.  He 
was  an  Arian,  but  did  not  persecute  the  Catholics.  Sev- 
eral conferences  took  place  between  the  two  pardes, 
one  of  which  meetings,  held  at  Lyons  A.D.  500-,  result- 
ed in  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  Arians.  The 
king  himself  offered  aecretig  to  join  the  Catholic  party, 
but  AvituB  ol^jecting  to  this  condition,  the  matter  was 
drof^ied.  Gtuidobud's  son  and  successor,  Slginnund, 
however,  embraced  openly  the  Catholic  tenets.  A 
synod  was  held  by  his  order  at  Epaone  (q.  v.)  in  517. 
He  died  in  524,  and  Burgundy  was  shortly  afterward 
annexed  to  France.— Wetser  nnd  Welte.   See  Gbb- 

MANr. 

Burial  (nnsia)?,  faJuroA',  Ecdes.  vi,  8;  Jer.  xxU, 
19;  elsewhere  "grave;"  iira^s^,  Mark  xiv,  8; 
John  zii,  7).   See  Fcnebal. 

I.  Jewish.— Abraham,  in  his  treaty  for  the  cave 
of  Macbpelab,  expressed  hb  anxiety  to  obtain  a  secure 
place  in  whldi  "to  bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sight;" 
and  almost  every  people  has  naturally  regarded  this 
as  the  most  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Two 
instances,  ind^,  we  meet  with  in  sacred  history  of 
the  barbarous  practice  of  burning  them  to  ashes :  the 
one  in  the  case  tff  Saul  and  lus  sons,  whose  bodies  were 
probably  so  much  mangled  as  to  preclude  their  rec«v- 
ing  the  royal  honors  of  embalmment  (1  Sam.xxxi,12); 
the  other,  mentioned  by  Amos  (vl,  10),  appears  to  refer 
to  a  season  of  prevailing  pestilence,  and  the  burning 
of  those  who  died  of  plague  was  probably  one  of  the 
sanatory  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagion.  Among  tlie  ancient  Romans  this  was  the 
usual  method  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies.  But  thraugb- 
oat  the  whole  of  their  natiowd  history  the  people  of 
God  observed  the  practice  of  burial.  It  was  deem- 
ed not  only  an  act  of  humanity-,  but  a  sacred  duh* 
of  reli^on  to  pay  the  lost  honors  to  the  departed ; 
while  to  be  deprived  of  these,  as  was  IWquently  the 
fate  of  enemies  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  conquerors  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  9  14;  2  Kbigs  xi,  11-16;  Psa.  Ixxix,  2; 
Eccles.  vi,  3),  was  considered  the  greatest  calamity 
and  dispvca  which  a  person  eonld  suffer.  By  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  this  was  held  to  be  essential 
even  to  the  peace  of  the  departed  spirits  (see  Smith's 
Diet,  of  date.  AnHq.  s.  v.  Punus).  On  the  death  of 
any  member  of  a  family,  preparations  were  forthwith 
made  for  the  burial,  which,  among  the  Jews,  were  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  which  are  common  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  were  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive according  to  drenmstances.  After  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  the  last  kiss  and  closing  the  eyes,  the 
corpse,  which  was  perfumed  by  the  nearest  relatlTe, 
having  been  laid  out  and  the  head  covered  by  a  nap- 
kin, was  sulijected  to  entire  ablution  in  warm  water 
(Acts  ix,  87),  a  precaution  probably  adopted  to  guard 
against  premature  interment.  But,  besides  this  first 
and  indiepensable  attention,  other  cores  of  a  more 
elabimte  and  costly  descrfpilion  were  among  certain 
classes  bestowed  on  the  remains  (^'t^^ay^a^-fff^ds, 
the  origfai  of  which  is  to  htetti^^ 
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ral,  though  foolish  anxiety  to  retard  or  def^'  th«  proc- 
08B  of  deconipofiitioD,  and  all  of  nhich  may  be  in- 
cluded under  tbe  general  head  of  embalming.  No- 
where wsB  this  operation  performed  with  so  religious 
care  and  in  so  scientific  a  manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt, 
which  conld  boast  of  a  class  of  professional  men  train- 
ed to  the  business;  and  snch  adepts  had  these  "  physi- 
cians" become  in  tbe  art  of  preserving  dead  bodies, 
that  there  are  mammies  still  found  which  must  have 
existed  for  many  thousand  years,  and  are  probably  the 
remains  of  subjects  of  the  early  Pharaohs.  The  bodies 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph  underwent  this  eminently  Egyp- 
tian preparation  for  burial,  which  on  both  occasions 
was  doubtless  executed  in  a  stj'le  of  the  greatest  msg- 
niticence  (Gen.  1,  3,  26).  Whether  this  expensive 
method  of  embalming  was  imitated  by  the  earlier  He- 
brews, we  have  no  distinct  accounts ;  hnt  we  learn 
from  their  practice  in  later  ages  that  they  bad  somo' 
observance  of  the  kind,  only  they  substituted  a  simpler 
and  more  expeditious,  though  it  must  have  been  a  less 
efficient  process,  which  consisted  in  merely  swathing 
the  corpse  round  with  numerous  folds  of  linen,  and 
flometimes  a  variety  of  stuffs,  and  anointing  it  with  a 
mixture  of  aromatic  BTibstances,  of  which  aloes  and 
myrrh  were  the  chief  ingredients.  A  sparing  use  of 
spices  on  such  oocasions  was  reckoned  a  misplaced  and 
discreditable  economy ;  and  few  higher  tokens  of  re- 
spect could  be  paid  to  tbe  remains  of  a  departed  friend 
than  a  profuse  application  of  costly  perfumes.  Thus 
we  are  totd  by  the  writers  of  the  Talmud  (JfoaeoAstt 


waste  in  lavishing  such  a  quantity  of  cortly  pestne 
on  a  person  in  the  circumstances  of  Jesua,  tbe  libmt 
ity  of  those  pious  disciples  in  the  perform aDo«  of  ib 
rites  of  their  country  was  unquestionably  dictalird  Ir- 
the  profound  veneration  which  they  cberi^^ted  fur  tbe 
memory  of  their  Lord.  Kor  can  we  be  certain  bat 
they  intended  to  use  the  great  abundance  of  pafoDH 
they  provided,  not  in  the  common  way  of  utaiatiD; 
the  corpse,  bat,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  princes  as^ 
very  eminent  personages,  of  preparing  "a  bed  of 
spices,"  in  which,  after  burning  tfaein,  tbey  might  it- 
poeit  the  body  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5).  fa 
unpatriotic  and  wicked  princea,  however,  the  feofh 
made  no  such  burnings,  and  hence  tbe  honor  was  de- 
nied to  Jehoram  (2  Chron  xxi,  19).    See  Exeauiixc.. 


Interior  of  mo  EgrptUn  Hummy-plt.    A  Woman  searching  for  Onumeuts. 


SfnacoA,  viii)  that  not  less  than  eighty  pounds  weight 
of  spices  were  used  at  the  funeral  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel, 
an  elder;  and  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii,  6,  3)  that,  in 
the  splendid  funeral  procession  of  Herod,  500  of  his 
servants  attended  as  spice-bearers.    Thus,  too,  after 
tbe  crucifixion,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathiea, 
two  men  of  wealth,  testified  their  regard  for  the  sacred  i 
body  of  tbe  Saviour  by  "  bringing  a  mixture  of  m^Trh 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight"  (John  xix,  | 
39,  40);  while,  unknown  to  them,  tbe  two  Harj's,  to-; 
gether  with  their  asnociates,  were  prepared  to  render 
the  same  office  of  fViendship  on  the  dawn  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week.    Whatever  cavils  the  Jewish  doctors  | 
have  made  at  their  extravagance  and  unnecessary , 


Modem  Oriental  GraVL--dotiifr-. 

The  corpse,  after  receiving  tbe  prelinunaiy  ttSa- 
tions,  was  enveloped  in  the  grave-clothes,  which  wav 
sometimes  nothing  more  than  the  ordinaiy  dma,  or 
folds  of  linen  cloth  wrapped  round  tbe  body,  and  i 
napkin  about  the  head ;  though  in  other  caaes  a  fhnai 
was  used,  which  had  long  before  been  prepared  by  At 
individual  for  the  purpose,  and  was  plain  or  amamem- 
al,  according  to  taste  or  other  cSrcumstancea.  The 
body,  thus  dressed,  Iras  deposited  in  an  upper  chamba 
in  solemn  state,  open  to  the  viev  of 
all  visitors  (Acts  ix,  37). 

From  tbe  moment  tike  vital  spaifc 
was  extinguished,  tbe  memben  «f 
the  family,  especially  the  female,  ui 
the  violent  style  of  Oriental  pitf. 
hurst  out  into  shrill,  loud,  and  dole- 
ful lamentations,  and  were  aoon  jois- 
ed  by  their  friends  and  neighbv?. 
who,  on  bearing  of  tbe  e\-«nt,  cnvdeil 
to  the  house  in  such  number;  thii 
Mark  describes  it  by  the  term  Bom- 
ftoc,  a  tumult  (t,  3S).  By  tbe  bet- 
ter classes,  among  whom  such  liber- 
ties were  not  allowed;  this  duty  of 
sympathizing  with  the  bereaved  &■>- 
ily  was,  and  sdll  is,  perftrnwd  br  ■ 
class  of  females  who  engaged  Ibeir- 
selves  as  professional  monmen,  and 
who,  seated  amid  the  mourning  drclr, 
studied,  by  vehement  sobs  ud  pt- 
ticulations,  and  by  singing  dirge*  in 
which  they  eulogized  the  personal  qualities  or  rirtmof 
and  benevolent  actions  of  the  deceased  (.\cte  ix,  39),  t<' 
stir  the  source  of  tears,  and  give  f^h  impidw  to  tbr 
grief  of  the  afflicted  relatives.  Kumbers  oftbesc  ask- 
ing men  and  women  lamented  the  death  of  Joaiah  (I 
Chron,  xxxv,  25).  The  effect  of  their  melandioly  <£t- 
ties  was  sometimes  heightened  by  the  attendance 
minstrels  (^av\r{rai,  properly  pipen) ;  and  tl<»  in  sol- 
emn silence,  broken  only  at  intert-als  by  vocal  and  in- 
strumental strains  suited  to  tbe  mournful  occanon,  tbr 
time  was  passed  till  the  corpse  was  carried  forth  to  the 
grave.    See  Modbnino. 

The  period  between  the  death  and  tbe  buiiil  m 
much  shorter  than  custom  aaaetions  in  our  coootn' : 
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for  a  loDK  delay  In  the  removal  of  a  corpse  wonld  hare 
been  attended  with  much  inconTenience,  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate  generally,  and,  among  the  Jews  in  par- 
tienlar,  from  the  circumstance  that  every  one  that 
came  near  the  chamber  woe  unclean  for  a  week.  In- 
terment, therefore,  where  there  was  no  embalming, 
was  never  po§tpoDed  beyond  twenty-four  honra  after 
deAth,  and  generally  it  took  place  much  earlier.  It  ia 
still  Uia  praetiee  in  the  East  to  have  burials  soon  over ; 
and  there  are  two  instances  in  sacred  history  where 
oonsignnient  to  the  grave  followed  immediately  after 
daoeaae  (Acts  v,  6, 10). 

Persona  of  distinction  were  deposited  in  cof- 
fins. Among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  In- 
ventora  of  them,  these  chesta  were  formed 
mort  commonly  of  several  layers  of  paste- 
bond  glued  together,  sometimes  of  stone, 
more  rarely  of  sycamore  wood,  which  was  re- 
served for  the  great,  and  lUmished,  it  is  prob- 
able,  the  materials  of  the  coffin  which  received 
the  honored  remains  of  the  vizier  of  Egypt 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  also  that  the 
kings  and  other  exalted  personages  in  ancient 
Palestine  were  buried  in  coffins  of  wood  or 
•tone,  on  which,  as  ad^tional  marka  of  bon-  ^ 
or,  WM«  placed  their  insignia  when  tb^  were  Ancient 
carried  to  their  tombe :  if  a  prince,  his  crown 
and  sceptre;  if  a  warriw,  his  armor;  and  if  a  rabbi, 
his  books.   See  Cofpik. 


ants  (Hackett's  Tlbutr.  of  Script  p.  112).  On  anch  an 
humble  vehicle  was  the  widow's  son  of  Nuin  carried 
(Luke  vii,  14),  and  "this  mode  of  performing  funeral 
obsequies,"  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  "obtains 
equally  in  the  present  day  among  the  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians  of  the  East."  The  nearest 
lelativea  kept  cloae  by  the  bier,  and  perftormed  the  of- 
fice of  bearers,  in  which,  however,  they  were  assisted 
by  the  company  in  succession.  For  if  the  deceased 
'was  a  public  character,  or,  though  in  humble  life,  had 
been  much  esteemed,  tlie  fHends  and  neighbors  show- 


Kgypdan  Females  cHating  Dust  on  their  Iltadit  m  lokw  of 

Uriet 

'  ed  tbeir  respect  by  volunteering  attendance  in  great 
nombers;  and  hence,  in  the  story  of  the  affecting  in- 
cident at  Nain,  it  is  related  that  "much  people  of  the 
cily  were  with  the  widow."  In  cases  where  the  ex- 
pense could  be  affbrded,  hired  monmera  accompanied 
tlie  procession,  and  by  every  now  and  then  lifting  the 
covering  and  exposing  the  corpse,  gave  the  signal  to 
the  company  to  renew  tbeir  shouts  of  lamentation.  A 
remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  splendid  funeral 
cavalcade  of  Jacob.  Those  mercenaries  tiroke  out  at 
intervals  into  the  most  passionate  expressions  of  grief^ 
but  eapedolfy  on  ai^voaching  tbe  bonndaries  of  Canaan 


Andeat  Sarcophagi  In  Palestiaa 

Bnt  the  most  common  mode  of  carrying  a  corpse  to 
the  grave  was  on  a  bier  or  bed  (2  Sam.  iii,  31),  which 
in  some  cases  must  have  been  furnished  in  a  costly 
and  elegant  style,  if,  as  many  learned  men  conclude 
from  the  liistiwy  of  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14)  and  of  Herud 
(Josepfaus,  Ant.  xvii,  8, 8),  these  royal  personages  were 
conveyed  to  thdr  tombs  on  their  own  beds.  The  bier, 
however,  in  use  among  the  common  and  meaner  sort 
of  people  was  nothing  but  a  plain  wooden  ixiard,  on 
which,  supported  by  two  poles,  the  body  lay  concealed 
onl}'  by  a  slight  coverlet  from  the  view  of  the  attcud- 


.AndoDt  Egyptlaa  Bier. 


ftlodern  tJrii-iital  Woiiiun  at  a  TuinliL 


and  the  site  of  the  sepulchre ;  the  immense  torn-' 
pany  halted  for  seven  days,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  mournit^  attendants,  indulged  in  the 
most  violent  paroxysms  of  sorrow.    See  Gbibf. 

Sepulchres  were,  as  they  still  are  in  the  East — 
by  a  prudential  arrangement  sadly  neglected  in 
our  country' — situated  without  the  precincts  of  cit- 
ies. Among  tbe  Jews,  in  tbe  case  of  Levitich! 
cities,  the  distance  required  was  2000  cubits,  and 
in  all  It  was  cim^erable.  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  be  barfed  within  the  walls,  Jerusalem  forming 
the  only  exception,  and  even  there  the  privilege 
was  reserved  for  the  royal  family  of  David  and  a 
few  persons  of  exalted  character  (1  Kings  ii,  10 ;  2 
Kings  xiv,  20).  In  the  vicinity  of  this  capital 
were  public  cemeteries  for  the  general  accommo- 
dation of  the  inhabitants,  besides  a  field  appropri- 
ated to  the  burial  of ^trat^^f,.  .^Sf^^c^ij^A. 
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It  rem&Ins  only  to  notice  that,  daring  the  fint  few 
weeks  after  a  bnrial,  membera  of  a  fiimily,  especially 
the  females,  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  tomb.  This 
afhcting  etiatom  still  continue!  In  the  East,  as  groups 
of  wmuMi  TBxy  be  seen  iMj  attbe  gniT«i  of  tturir  de> 
ceased  relatirea,  etrewing  them  with  flowers,  or  pour- 
ing over  them  the  tears  of  fond  regret.  And  benoe, 
in  the  interesting  narratli-e  of  the  rubing  of  Lazarus, 
when  Hary  rose  abruptly  to  meet  Jesus,  whose  ap- 
proach  had  been  privately  announced  to  ber,  it  was 
natural  for  her  assembled  fHends,  who  were  ignorant 
of  her  motives,  to  auppoee  "  she  vaa  going  to  the  grave 
to  weep  there"  (John  zi,  81 ;  see  Hackett's  Ilbutra. 
of  Script,  p.  111).— Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Sepdlchbk. 

II.  Christiax. — (I.)  Ancimt  Utaget.  Among  the 
ceremonies  of  the  early  Christians  we  observe  invaria- 
bly a  remarkable  care  for  the  dead,  and  a  becoming 
gravity  and  sorrow  In  condactlng  the  funeral  solemni- 
tias.  The  Cliristiaa  Church  manifested  flrom  the  flrst  a 
decided  preference  for  the  custom  of  bargmg  the  dead, 
though  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  previiiled 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romans  used  to 
conduct  their  funeral  solemnities  in  the  night ;  but  the 
Christians,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the  daytime, 
retaining,  however,  the  custom  of  carrying  lighted 
tapers  in  the  funeral  procession.  In  times  of  petse- 
cntion  tl»7  were  often  compelled  to  baiy  thdr  dead 
In  the  night,  Ibr  the  sake  of  Mcority  (Euaeb.  Ck.  Bitt. 
vli,  22).  It  was  usual  for  friends  or  relatives  to  close 
the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  dying,  and  to  dress  them 
in  proper  grave^lothes  (nsual)y  made  of  fine  linen). 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Constantlne  was  wrapped  In  a 
purple  robe,  with  other  magnificence  (F»(.  Const,  W, 
66).  Jerome  allodes,  with  indignation,  to  the  custom 
of  barying  the  rich  In  costly  ckitbes,  as  gold  and  silk 
(^VUa  PaiJi).  Augustine,  in  several  passages,  com- 
mends the  practice  of  decently  and  reverently  burying 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  especially  of  the  righteous,  of 
whose  bodies  he  says,  "  the  Holy  SjMt  hath  made  use, 
as  instruments  and  vessels,  tar  all  good  works"  (^De 
Civ'u.  Dei,  lib.  1,  cap.  13).  He  says  ftutiier,  in  another 
passage,  tiut  we  are  not  to  infer  tram  the  autliorities 
given  in  Holy  Scripture  for  this  sacred  duty  that  there 
b  any  sense  or  feeling  in  the  corpse  itself,  but  Uiat 
even  the  twdies  of  the  dead  are  under  the  providence 
of  God,  to  whom  such  pious  offices  are  pleasing,  through 
fUth  in  the  Besurrection.  The  ttody  was  watched  and 
attended  till  the  time  fixed  for  the  fhneral,  when  it 
was  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  or  Yxy  persons  of  rank  or  dlstioctioo,  or  i 
l^indlvldnals  appointed  Ah- that  purpose.  Appropriate! 
hymns  were  sung ;  and  the  practice  of  Ringing  on  such 
occasions  was  explained  and  defended  by  Chr%-sostom, 
who  says  (tfom.  iv  in  Ilebr.),  "  ^liat  mean  our  hymns  ? 
Do  we  not  glorify  God,  and  give  him  thanks  that  he  j 
liath  crowned  him  that  is  depiirted,  that  be  hath  de- ; 
liyered  htm  from  tnrable,  and  luth  set  him  free  from  • 
all  tear}  Consider  what  thou  slngest  at  that  time : ' 
'Turn  ngaia  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  rewarded  thee.'  And  again, '  I  will  fear  no  evil : 
for  thoa  art  with  me.'  And  again,  'Thou  art  my 
refuge  from  the  affliction  that  encompasseth  me.'  Con- 
sider what  these  psalms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the 
things  that  thon  saywt  to  be  tnie,  wEqr  dost  thou  weep 
and  lament,  and  make  a  mere  mock  uid  pageantry  oF 
thy  singing?  If  thou  believest  them  not  to  be  true, 
why  dost  thou  play  the  hypocrite  so  much  as  to  sing  7" 
Notice  of  the  moving  of  the  fhneral  procession  was 
sometimes  given  by  the  fnba ;  or  boards,  used  before  ' 
the  introdnction  of  bells,  were  struck  together ;  and  in  | 
later  times  bells  were  tolled.  As  early  as  the  fourth 
centnry  it  was  usual  to  carry  in  the  procession  palm 
nnd  olive  branches,  as  symb^  of  victory  and  joy,  and  | 
to  bam  incense.  Rosernary  was  not  used  till  a  later 
period ;  laurel  and  ivy  leaves  were  sometimes  put  into 
the  coffin ;  but  cypress  was  rejected,  as  being  symttol- 
ical  of  SMTOW  and  ntooming.    It  was  also  cuetomaiy  > 


to  strew  flowers  on  the  grave.  Funeral  oratiiMu,  m 
praise  of  those  who  hod  been  distinguished  during  life 
by  their  virtnes  and  merUs,  were  delivered.  Sevml 
tk  tiwsf  oratkms  ar«  extant.  In  tha  eariy  ChaMi 
it  was  not  nncommoii  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Snpper 
at  the  grave,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  inliniate 
the  commnnion  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  at 
members  of  one  and  the  same  mj'stical  body,  while 
a  testimony  was  given  by  the  fact  that  the  deceasfd 
had  departed  in  the  faith.  Frmyer*  for  the  dead  were 
oAmd  when  It  became  customary  to  cowmeiid  the 
souls  of  the  deooased  to  God  at  the  grave,  and  into 
this  serious  error  some  eminent  men  feU-  Cfaityioetoin 
and  Jerome  liave  both  been  quoted  as  adopting  this 
unscriptnral  practice  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecd.  xv,  iii,  17). 
See  Dkad,  Praters  for  the.  "In  England, borial 
in  aome  part  of  the  parish  church-yard  is  a  eonnm 
Uw  rigfa^  withont  vna  paying  for  Imaking  tlie  soil, 
and  that  right  will  ba  onlbreed  \tj  mandamus.  Bat 
the  body  of  a  parishioner  cannot  be  intored  in  an  iron 
coffin  or  vault,  or  even  in  any  particnlar  part  ot  a 
church-yard,  as,  for  instance,  the  family  vanlt,  withoat 
the  sanction  of  the  tncuinbent.  To  acquire  a  rigia  to 
be  buried  in  a  particular  vault  or  place,  a  faculty  must 
be  (detained  from  the  ordinary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pev 
in  the  church.  But  tliia  ri^t  is  at  an  end  when  the 
fomUy  C8SS0  to  be  parisfaionen.  By  tha  canons  <rfdie 
Chnrch  of  England,  deigymMi  cannot  refiue  to  ddiy 
or  bnry  any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the  chnrch  m 
church-yard ;  on  the  otiter  hand,  a  conspiracy  to  pre- 
vent a  burial  is  an  indictable  ofifence,  and  so  is  Um  wil- 
fully obstructing  a  clerggman  in  reading  the  burial 
service  in  a  pariah  church.  It  is  a  popnlor  error  thct 
a  creditor  can  arrest  or  detain  tbe  be^  of  n  deoeeied 
debtor,  and  llie  doing  racb  an  net  ii  Indictabte  as  a 
misdemeanor.  It  is  also  an  error  that  pennittuig  a 
funeral  proceasion  to  pass  over  private  grounds  creates 
a  public  right  of  way.  By  the  8  Geo.  IV,  c.  136.  §  33, 
the  inhabitants  of  any  parish,  township,  or  place,  wha 
going  to  or  returning  from  attending  fbnerala  of  per- 
sons in  England  who  luve  died  and  are  to  be  bnied 
there,  are  exempted  from  any  toll  within  these  lints. 
And  by  the  4  Goo.  IV,  c  49,  §  86,  the  same  r^nlatisa 
is  extended  to  Scotland ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  tbe  latter  case  the  limitation  of  the  district  is  de- 
Bcrit)ed  by  the  word  parith  alone.  The  6  and  7  Will. 
IV,  c.  86,  regulates  the  registry  of  deaths.  Tbe  4 
Geo.  IV,  c.  52,  abolished  the  barbarous  mode* of  tiarT- 
ing  persons  found  fdo  de  te,  and  directs  that  tbeir  bv- 
ial  sliall  take  |daoe,  withont  any  maifa  of  ignoiimnr, 
]n1vately  in  the  perish  chnrcb-yard,  between  the  hnvs 
of  nine  and  twelve  at  night,  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
coroner.  The  burial  of  dead  bodies  cost  on  shore  ii 
enforced  by  48  Geo.  Ill,  c.  76  (see  Wharton's  Law 
Lexicon).  In  Scotland,  the  ri^t  of  burial  in  a  chnicb- 
yard  is  an  incident  of  pn^rty  in  the  parish ;  bat  b 
a  mere  right  of  burial,  and  them  Is  not  necessarily  aqv 
corresponding  ownership  In  the  talum  or  ground  of  tbt 
church-yard.  In  Edintmrgh,  however,  the  right  to 
special  burial  places  In  church-yards  Is  raoognired 
(Chambers,  Ena/dopadia). 

Astoihf  place  of  bvriat:  for  the  first  three  cenUries 
it  was  without  the  cities,  generally  in  vaults  or  cata- 
combs, made  before  the  city  gatea.  Tb%  Enpercr 
Theododus,  by  on  edict,  expressly  forbade  to  b«y 
within  a  church  or  even  within  a  town.  CfaiysoiloiB 
(Horn.  87  [al.  74],  m  Matt.)  confirms  this  view.  Is 
cases  where  the  Donatists  tiad  buried  tbeir  maitvn 
(circtanctUiotifs)  in  churches,  we  find  that  tbe  bodie 
were  afterward  removed.  This  is  the  fint  instanc« 
we  find  of  burials  within  the  church,  and  it  was,  as  we 
see,  declared  to  be  irregular  and  nnlawfU.  The  fint 
thing  wliich  seema  to  have  given  rise  to  Imiying  fa 
churches,  was  the  practice  iriikh  spnng  np  in  tbe 
fourth  century  of  building  oratories  or  chapels,  called 
Martj/ria,  Pr^keleia,  Apottolaa,  over  the  remains  of 
the  apotiles,  fm^hrts^JirLiiMityn^^^till,  however. 
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tba  dvU  CADon  Uw  forbade  aaj  to  be  buried  withbi 
the  vmlla  of  a  chnieh ;  and,  altbongh  kinga  and  em- 
perom  lattoiy  had  tbe  privilege  given  tliaa  of  iMuial 
In  tbe  ofHitM,  or  In  the  chnrch-jmd,  it  vas  not  until 
tiw  beginning  of  tbe  sixth  century  tiiat  tbe  people  aeem 
to  have  been  admitted  to  tbe  same  privilege ;  and  even 
as  late  aa  tbe  time  of  Churlemfunie,  canons  were  en- 
acted (as  at  HentE,  818,  chap.  52),  which  fbrbade  the 
burial  of  any  perstHUirithin  the  church  except  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  as  in  the  ease  of  Usbope,  abbots,  priests, 
and  lay  persons  distingnished  for  sanctity.  Thns,  also, 
in  tbe  canons  which  accompany  the  Ecclesiastical 
Canons  of  King  Edgar,  and  wliich  were  probably  made 
about  960,  we  lind.  Can.  29,  tliat  no  man  might  t>e 
boned  in  a  church  unless  be  had  lived  a  life  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God.  (See  Spdman,  CMc.  i,  46L) 
Evmtaaliy,  it  seems  to  Iwve  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion at  the  iHsbope  and  priests  (Council  of  Meaux,  845, 
Can.  72).  By  the  ecderiastical  laws  of  Englanj^  no 
one  can  tte  buried  within  the  cborcb  witiiont  the  li- 
cense of  the  incumbent,  whose  consent  abme  !•  re- 
quired.  See  Catacombs. 

(II.)  Modem  Utaga.  1.  Roman. — The  ceremonies 
of  tbe  Roman  Church  at  burials  are  the  following: 
When  the  time  is  come,  the  bell  tolls,  and  the  priest, 
stoled,  wUb  the  exorcist  and  cross-bearer,  proceed  to 
the  hoDse  of  the  deceased,  where  the  corpse  Is  laid  out 
widi  its  feet  toward  the  street,  and,  when  it  can  be, 
surrounded  by  four  or  six  wax  tapers.  The  officiating 
priest  then  sprinkles  the  body  thrice  in  silence,  after 
which  the  pealmi^/'r'ft/l(i«&  is  cliaoted,  and  a  prayer 
for  the  rest  of  the  soul  pronounced ;  this  is  followed  by 
an  anthem,  and  then  the  Miterere  is  commenced,  after 
which  they  proceed  with  the  body  to  tbe  burial-ground, 
vfth  the  tapers  carried.  When  the  body  is  arrived 
at  tbe  church  door,  tbe  Retpdem  is  sung  and  the  an- 
them ErvUabant  Domino  otaa.  In  the  church,  the  body 
of  a  clerk  is  placed  in  the  chancel,  that  of  a  layman 
in  the  nave,  and  tbe  clergy  range  themselves  CO  ei- 
ther side ;  then  the  office  for  the  dead  and  mass  are . 
said.  After  fcrther  prayers  and  chanting^  the  body,  \ 
having  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and 
thrice  incensed,  is  carried  to  tbe  grave,  the  officiating 
clerkfl  chanting  psalms.  The  priest  blesses  tbe  grave,  ' 
Sprinkles  and  incenses  both  it  and  tbe  body,  sings  the 
anthem  £(/o  mm  Regumctio,  and  concludes  witii  the 
Jfe^wm.  Some  other  minor  ceremonies  conclnde  the 
service.  The  poor  are  exempted  from  every  charge, 
and  the  priest  of  the  parish  ia  bound  to  furnish  the  ta- 
pers for  their  burial.  All  ecclesiastical  persons  are 
boned  in  the  vestments  of  their  order  (Ajteofa  Boma- 
nim,  p.  178,  de  Exequiis). 

2.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  priest,  having  come  to 
the  honse,  puts  on  his  epifracheUon  or  stole,  and  in- 
censes the  dead  body  and  all  present    After  this,  a 
brief  litany  having  been  sung  for  the  repose  of  tbe 
soul  of  tbe  deceased,  tbe  priest  again  begins  the  twne- 
dictlon  "Blessed  be  our  God;"  and  the  Tritagim  hav- 
ing been  said,  the  body  is  taken  up  and  carried  to  the 
cburch,  the  priest  going  before-with  a  taper,  and  the 
deacon  with  the  censer.    Ttie  body  is  then  set  down 
in  the  ttarUux  or  porch  (in  Russia  it  ia  carried  into  the 
church),  and  the  ninety-first  psalm  chanted,  which  is 
foUowMl  by  a  succession  of  prayers  and  hymns,  tbe 
Beatitudes,  and  tbe  epistie  and  gospel  (1  Thess.  iv,  18- 1 
18.  and  John  v,  24-31).   Then  follows  the  Aanraofioc  or 
kisR,  the  priests  first,  and  afterward  the  relatives  and  \ 
friends,  kissing  either  the  body  or  the  coffin,  as  their ; 
\aat  &rewell,  dnring  which  are  sung  various  hymns, ' 
divided  into  stanzas,  relating  to  the  vanity  of  human  ' 
life.   Then  follows  the  abaolntion  of  the  deceased  ' 
the  priest;  after  which  the  body  is  carried  to  tbei 
grave,  the  priests  sin^ng  the  Truaipoa,  Lord's  Fray-  j 
er,  etc    When  the  body  is  laid  hi  tbe  grave,  the  i 
priest  casts  gravel  cross-wise  upon  It,  sajring,  "  Tbe 
earth  ia  tbe  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  etc.  Be 
then  pours  out  some  oil  ftoin  a  lamp,  and  scatters  some 


incense  upon  it;  after  which  troparia  for  the  rest  of 
tiie  soul  are  tua^  and  the  grave  is  filled  up. 

8.  In  Prctutaut  lands  tbe  forms  buitel  are  gen- 
erally simple.  The  order  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  observed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  chutches  In  America,  in  the  tatma  some- 
what abridged.  The  forms  used  by  the  various  church- 
es may  be  found  in  their  books  of  order  and  discipline. 
— Bingham,  Orig.  Ecclet.  bh.  xxiii,  ch.  ii,  iii ;  Duran- 
du8,Z)ei».  £cc/.  Curt,  i,  28;  London,        i>irf.  i,  448. 

Burkitt,  William,  H.A.,  a  pious  and  learned  di- 
vine of  tbe  Cburch  of  England,  was  bom  at  Hitcham, 
in  Suffolk,  July  ^6,  1650,  and  was  admitted  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1664.  From  tbe  college  ho 
came  to  Bilston  Hall,  In  Suffolk,  and  was  chaplain 
there.  In  1671  he  was  settied  in  Milden,  in  SnSblk, 
where  he  remained  twenty-one  years,  as  curate  and 
rector,  eminentiy  acceptable  and  useful.  In  1692  he 
became  vicar  of  Dedham,  in  Essex,  where  he  died  1708. 
His  most  important  work  ia  Expotihay  Notes  oa  K  71, 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still 
constantiy  repinted  (N.  T.  2  vds.  8to).  His  L]/i,  by 
Parkhnrst,  was  published  in  London  (1704, 8vo). 

Burmah,  a  kingdom  (formerly  called  an  empire) 
of  Farther  India.  Before  tbe  :&igUsh  conquests  in 
1826,  it  included  Burmah  Proper,  Cathay,  Arracan, 
Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  the  extensive  country  of  tbe 
Shan  tribes.  By  those  cohqnests  and  the  subsequent 
war  of  1853  Arracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  with  the 
entire  sea-coast  of  the  country,  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  K^tish  territoiy.  The  popnlation  of  the  en- 
tire conntty  probably  amounts  to  Ave  or  six  millions, 
and  belongs  to  various  tribes,  among  which  tbe  Bur- 
mans,  the  Karens,  the  Fegnana  or  Talaings,  and  Sbans 
are  the  principal. 

I.  Religum. — "  Buddhism  (q.v.)  is  the  prevailing  re- 
li^on  of  Burmah,  where  it  has  been  {a«served  in  great 
purity.  Its  monuments,  temples,  pagodas,  and  mon- 
asterisB  are  innumeruUe ;  ita  fostivds  are  carefully 
observed,  and  Its  monastic  system  is  fully  established 
ha  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  While  directing  the 
reader  to  the  spedal  article  on  Bdddhish  for  an  ac- 
count of  its  doctrines,  history,  etc.,  we  may  here  glance 
at  its  development,  institutionEi,  and  edifices  among  the 
Bnrmans.  The  members  of  the  monastic  fVatemity 
are  known  in  Burmah  as  pon-^eet,  meaning  '  great 
gitay ;'  but  tbe  Pali  wordia  rahan,  or  holyman.  The 
pon-gyees  are  not  |n4eata,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term,  hut  rather  monks.  Their  religious  ministra- 
tions are  confined  to  sermons,  and  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  worship  of  the  people.  They  are  a  very 
numerous  class,  living  in  monasteries,  or  l^omigt,  and 
may  at  once  be  known  by  their  yellow  robes  (tbe  color 
of  mourning),  shaven  heads,  and  bare  feet.  They  sub- 
sist wholly  by  the  chari^  of  the  people,  whitA,  how^ 
ever,  they  well  repay  by  instructing  tbe  boys  of  tbe 
country.  Tbe  kyoungs  are  thus  converted  into  na- 
tional schools.  The  vows  of  a  pon-gyee  include  celi- 
bacy, poverty,  and  tbe  renunciation  of  the  world ;  but 
from  tiiese  be  may  at  any  time  he  released  and  return 
to  a  secular  life.  Hence  nearly  every  youth  assumes 
the  yellow  robe  for  a  time,  as  a  meritorions  act  or  for 
the  purpoea  of  study,  and  the.  ceremony  of  making  a 
pon-gyee  Is  me  of  great  importance.  Tbe  oetensible 
object  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  more  perfect  oliserv- 
once  of  the  laws  of  Buddha.  The  order  is  composed 
of  five  classes— viz.,  young  men  who  wear  the  yellow 
robe  and  live  in  tbe  kyoungs,  but  are  not  professed 
members ;  those  on  whom  tbe  title  and  character  of 
pon-gyees  bave  been  aolemnly  ccaferred  with  tbe 
usual  ccnmonieB;  the  beads  or  governors  of  tbe  sev- 
eral communities ;  provincials,  whose  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  tbeir  reqwctive  provinces;  and,  lastiy,  a 
superior  general,  or  great  master,  who  directs  the  af- 
fairs of  ^e  order  throughout  the  empire.  No  provi- 
sion ia  made  for  relis^<^^  tj^  .^t^  gOY^rnoeoti  hut  It 
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meets  with  liberal  snpport  from  the  people.  A  pon- 
gy«e  is  held  in  profound  veneratioD ;  his  person  is  sa- 
ered,  and  he  k  addressed  by  the  lordly  title  of  pra  or 
pkra;  Bor  does  tills  reverence  teimiiute  wtth  Us  doth. 
On  tb«  deceSM  of  a  distingnbhed  member  his  body  Is 
embalmed,  while  his  limbs  are  swathed  in  linen,  var> 
nished,  and  even  gilded.  The  mnmmy  Is  then  placed 
on  a  higbty-decorated  cenotaph,  and  preserved,  some- 
times for  montlui,  until  the  grand  day  of  ftaneral.  The 
Barman  rites  (rf  cremation  are  very  remarkable,  bnt 
vre  cannot  ben  enlarge  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  a 
ftvorable  opinion  may  be  passed  on  the  monastiiC  £»• 
teral^  of  Bnrmah ;  although  abuses  have  crept  in, 
disdpline  is  more  lax  than  formerly,  and  many  doubt- 
less assume  the  yellow  robe  from  unworthy  motives. 
In  Burmah,  the  last  Buddha  is  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Gotama.  His  images  crowd  the  temples,  and 
many  are  of  s  (^gantic  size.  The  days  of  worship  are 
at  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  seven  days  after  each ; 
bnt  the  whole  time,  from  tba  fall  moon  of  July  to  the 
fhn  moon  of  Octobier,  Is  devoted  by  the  Bnrmans  to  a 
stricter  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 
During  the  latter  month  several  religions  festivals 
take  place,  which  are  so  many  social  gatherings  and 
occasions  for  grand  displays  of  dress,  dancing,  music, 
and  feasting.  At  such  times  barges  full  of  {^yly- 
dresBod  people,  the  women  dancing  to  the  monotonous 
dissonance  of  a  Burman  band,  may  be  seen  gli^ng 
along  the  rivers  to  some  shrine  of  peculiar  sancti^. 
The  worship  on  these  occasions  has  been  described  by 
an  eye-witness,  in  1857,  as  follows:  'Arrived  at  the 
pagodas  and  temples,  the  people  suddenly  turn  from 
pleasure  to  devotion.  Men  bearing  ornamental  paper 
nmbreUas,  fhiits,  flowers,  and  other  ofiMngs,  crowd 
tbe  image-faouses,  present  their  gifts  to  the  flivorite 
idol,  make  their  sAob-Ao,  and  say  their  prayers  with  all 
dispatch.  Others  are  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the 
face  of  the  imago,  or  saluting  him  with  crackers,  the 
explosion  of  which  in  nowise  interferes  with  tbe  seren- 
of  tbe  worshippers.  The  women  for  the  most  part 
remain  oafaude,  kneeling  on.the  sward,  just  at  the  en- 
tnncfl  of  the  temple,  where  a  view  can  be  obtained  of 
the  image  witiiin.'  On  another  occasion  we  read: 
"The  principal  temple,  bring  under  repair,  was  much 
crowded  by  t>amboo  scaffolding,  and  new  {Hilars  were 
being  put  up,  each  bearing  an  inscription  with  the 
name  of  tbe  donor.  .  .  .  The  nmbrellas  brought  as 
ofTerings  were  so  numerous  that  one  could  with  diffi- 
culty thread  a  passage  through  them.  Some  were 
pure  white,  others  white  and  gold,  while  many  boasted 
all  fba  colors  of  tbe  tainbow.  They  were  made  of  pa- 
per, beautifully  cutinto  various  patterns.  There  were 
numerous  attars  and  images,  and  numberless  little  Go. 
tamas;  but  a  deep  niche  or  cave,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  was  a  fot  idol,  with  a  yellow  cloth  wrapped 
round  him,  seemed  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity.  This 
recess  wonld  have  beea  quite  dark  had  it  not  been  for 
the  numberiess  tapers  of  yellow  wr.x  that  were  burn- 
ing before  tbe  Image.  The  closeness  of  the  place,  the 
smoke  from  the  candles,  and  the  fumes  firom  the  quan- 
tity of  crackers  constantly  being  let  off,  rendered  res- 
piration almost  impossible.  An  old  pon-gyee,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  I  ever  saw  In  a  temple,  seemed 
quite  In  bis  element,  his  shaven  bristiy  head  and 
coarse  fieatures  looking  ugly  enough  to  serve  for  some 
&vorite  idol,  and  be  seemed  a  filling  embodiment  of 
so  senseless  and  d^prading  a  worship.  Offisings  of 
flowers,  paper  ornaments,  flags,  and  candles  were  scat- 
tered about  in  profusion.  The  beating  a  bell  with  a 
deer's  horn,  the  explosion  of  crackers,  and  the  rapid 
muttering  of  prayers,  made  up  a  din  of  sounds,  the 
suitable  accompaniment  of  so  misdirected  a  devotion.' 
The  rosary  Is  in  general  use,  and  the  Pali  words  Awi- 
tgaf  ^Aa!  aatOta!  expressing  the  transitoiy  nature 
of  an  sublunary  things,  are  very  often  repeated.  The 
Burman  is  singularly  free  from  fanaticism  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  ilia  religion,  and  bis  most  sacred  temples  may ' 


be  ft«ely  entered  by  the  stranger  wltboat  offence ;  ht- 
deed,  the  impartial  observer  will  hardly  £ul  to  admit 
that  Buddhism,  in  the  atwence  of  a  purer  creed,  pos- 
sesses consideralile  influence  fbr  good  in  tbe  country 
under  consideration.  Reciprocal  Uadnesses  are  pro- 
moted, and  even  tbe  system  of  merit  and  demerit— lb* 
one  leading  to  the  pofect  state  of  nirvana,  tbe  other 
punishing  by  a  degrading  metempsychosis — has  no 
doubt  some  moral  eSect.  The  religions  edifices  are  of 
three  kinds :  1.  The  pagoda  (Zadte  or  Tta-det),  a  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  last  Buddha,  is  a  solid,  he'll, 
shaped  mass  of  plastered  brickwork,  tapering  to  the 
summit,  which  is  crowned  by  the  tee,  or  ombrella,  of 
open  iron-work.  2.  The  tmplfy  in  which  are  many 
images  of  Gotama.  The  most  remarkable  spedmen 
of  Burman  temple-architecture  is  the  Ammda  of  Pa. 
gan.  The  groond-ploo  takes  the  form  of  a  perfect 
Greek  cross,  and  a  tapering  8|Mre,  with  a  gJMed  tee  st 
the  height  of  168  feet  from  the  foundation,  crowns  tbe 
whole.  8.  Tbe  hfottng  is  generally  cMUttiicted  with  a 
roof  of  several  dinflidshlng  stages,  and  is  often  adoni. 
ed  with  elaborate  carved  work  and  gilding.  Bonnan 
architecture  'di^rs  essentially  from  that  of  India  in 
the  frequent  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  for  doon 
and  windows,  but  also  in  tiie  vaulted  coverings  of 
passages.'  The  civilization  of  Burmah,  if  not  retro- 
grade— ^wbicb  the  ruins  of  Papan  would  almost  Mm 
to  Indicate— is  stationary  and  stereotyped,  tike  that  tt 
China.  All  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  lavtebed  on 
relictions  edifices,  £10,000  sterling  being  somelinm 
expended  on  the  gilding  and  beautifying  of  a  single 
pagoda  or  temple,  while  roads,  bridges,  and  works  of 
public  utili^  are  neglected.  The  rernacnlar  toitgat 
of  Bunnah  t>dmigs  to  the  monosyllalric  dass  <rf  lan- 
guages, and  is  without  inflection ;  the  chanettt  b 
formed  of  circles  and  segments  of  circles.  It  is  en- 
graved on  prepared  strips  of  palm-leaf,  and  a  ntantter 
of  these  form  a  book.  Printing  is  unknown,  except 
where  introduced  by  missionaries.  Pali  is  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  religioas  literatnre"  (Oiamben,  Encyd^ 
pvdia,  8.  v.). 

II.  J/intona.— Burmah  has  become  in  the  niiwtceotfa 
century  tbe  seat  of  one  of  tbe  moat  flouridiing  Protest- 
ant  misstoDB.  Id  1818  the  Ber.  Adoniram  Judsoi 
(q.  v.),  an  American  Baptist  mipsionary  at  RaagDOS, 
published  a  tract  and  a  catechifim  in  the  Burman  las- 
gnage,  and  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  In 
1819  be  baptized  and  received  into  the  mission  church 
the  first  Burman  convert,  Moung  Kan.  In  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  be  went  to  Amaiapnra  (or  tTuuDen- 
poora),  the  seat  of  tbe  imperial  government,  to  obtaia. 
if  possiUe,  toleration  for  tiie  Christian  religion,  but  lut 
petition  was  contemptuously  rejected.  The  arrival  of 
Dr.  Price,  a  physician  as  well  as  a  minister,  pntcoied 
to  him  and  Dr.  Price  an  invitation  from  the  king  to  r^ 
side  at  Ava.  The  war  ttetween  Bnrmah  and  Engiaod 
(1821  to  1826)  led  to  the  conquest  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Burmah  by  England.  This  part  became  die 
centre  of  the  Barman  mission,  though  a  little  ehnich 
was  maintained  at  Rangoon.  In  1828  the  first  convert 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Karent,  who  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  Bormah  and  tbe  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Slam,  was  tutptiaed.  A  Karen  missioD 
was  thus  founded,  which  lias  outgrown  in  extent  the 
mission  to  the  Burman  tribe,  and  whose  snccees  has 
scarcely  lieen  equalled  liy  any  other  of  modnn  times. 
The  Karen  language  at  this  time  had  not  been  rednnd 
to  writing,  and  one  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Wade,  un- 
dertook in  1832  to  make  an  alphabet  of  its  elemental 
sounds,  to  compile  a  spelling-book,  and  to  traualato 
two  or  three  of  the  tracts  already  printed  in  Burman 
into  the  Karen  language.  In  1^  tiiere  were  fourtren 
American  misrionaries  in  Bnrmah,  and  ttie  reception 
of  two  additional  printing-presses,  with  a  large  font  of 
types  and  the  materials  for  a  type  foundiy,  enabled 
them  to  print  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Burman,  the  EiBzeaf  iud-the^^U^^^^  Peguan 
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lingugeB.  In  1884  Ur.  Jndson  ccmpleted  bis  Bur- 1 
man  transUtlon  of  tbe  Bible,  which  mu  canflUly  re- 
vised by  him,  and  pnbUsbed  as  revised  in  1840.  The 
■nccesBTttl  attempt  to  unite  tbe  scattered  KareiiB  into 
compact  villages  greatly  advanced  the  [vwperity  of 
tbe  miBrioD.  In  Bormah  Proper  a  new  persecution 
broke  oat  against  tbe  Christian  Karens  in  1648^  and 
many  of  them  sought  refuge  in  the  British  possessions. 
Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  by  the  miFsion- 
ariea  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  Burmah  Proper, 
or  at  least  to  tecore  toleration,  tmt  without  success. 
In  die  British  part  of  Bnrmah  the  work  was  very  pros- 
perous. Mr.  Abbott,  on  his  return  frcm  the  United 
States  in  1847,  was  met  by  thir^-three  native  preach- 
ers,  who  reported  not  teas  than  1200  converts  in  their 
several  districts.  In  1861  the  missionaries  received 
marks  of  tbe  royal  Hvor,  and  were  allowed  to  com- 
mence a  mission  at  Ava,  which  was  interrupted  by  tbe 
war  between  Burmah  and  Great  Britain  in  18fi2.  On 
December  20, 1852,  tbe  entire  southern  portion  of  Bur- 
mah, including  tbe  ancient  province  of  Pegu,  was  In- 
(Otporated  with  British  India,  and  thus  laid  open  to 
the  free  influence  of  Christianity.  Tbe  missions  in 
Burmah,  till  recently,  were  maintained  by  the  Amer- 
iean  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  In  18M  a  deputation 
from  the  Unl(»i  visited  Burmah,  and  eventnally  some 
dlS^nces  arose  respecting  the  measures  then  adopU 
ed,  and  the  reports  subsequently  made  in  America,  ibe 
result  of  which  was  that  some  missionaries  broke  off 
their  connection  with  the  Baptist  Union.  They  were, 
hi  1860,  in  connection  with  tbe  *'  American  Baptist 
hee  Hisalon  Sodefy."  In  1859  tba  American  mis- 
sioiiaiiea  were  agdn  invited  by  tiie  king  to  come  and 
live  with  him.  Commissioner  Pbayre,  of  Pegu,  in  the 
ntme  year  stated  in  a  report  to  the  government  of  In- 
dia tliat  of  the  Karens,  whose  number  he  estiraates  at 
about  50,000,  over  20,000  souls  are  either  professed 
Christians,  or  under  Christian  Instruction  and  influ- 
ence. At  the  50th  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Union,  held  in  1864  in  Philadelphia,  a  paper  was  read 
mtba  "Retrospective  and  FlroBpectiTa  Aspects  of  the 
Hlssimu,"  In  which  was  soggeated  as  among  the  agen- 
cies of  the  future  the  fbrmation  of  a  general  conven- 
tion for  Burmah,  corresponding  with  similar  associa- 
tions in  tbe  United  States,  the  body  to  be  witbont 
disciplinary  power,  purely  missionary  in  its  character, 
to  which  eboald  at  once  be  transferred  the  responsibil- 
ity and  care  of  many  detula  hitherto  devolyed  on  the 
executive  committee ;  tbe  membership  to  ba  made  ap 
of  the  missionaries  and  delegates  from  native  cbnrches 
and  local  associations,  tbe  latter  lieinK  much  mora  nu- 
merons  than  the  former,  and  occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  Ha  transactions,  the  avowed  object  and  aim 
being  to  form  on  tbe  field  an  agency  tliat  should  in 
time  aasume  the  sola  responsiliUity  of  evangelizing  the 
comitry.  Tbe  proposal  received  the  cordial  indorse- 
ment ot  tbe  Missionary  Union,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee accordingly  addressed  a  circular  to  the  mission- 
aries, recommending  tbe  formation  of  a  Burmah  Asso- 
ciation. Circumstances  occqrred  which  delayed  tbe 
meeting  of  the  missionaries  and  native  helpers  until 
Oct,  15, 1865,  when  it  assembled  in  Rangoon.  Nearly 
all  tbe  American  missionaries  Oi><^'^»S  three  not 
connected  irith  the  Missionary  Union)  wne  present, 
together  witii  seven^  native  preachm  and  "eldm." 
Tbe  Constitotion  adopted  for  permanent  organization 
ii  aa  fallows: 

PitK.vii»i.a.— We,  Chrirtlanx  of  various  races  reridintr  in 
Brlttfh  BarmRh  and  now  asMmbled  in  l{sni;oMi,  tn  gntllnde 
to  onr  Redeemer  for  hin  Mvlag  grace,  in  <jx'dleiK«  to  bU  lut 
nKnmlEiion  to  hta  Church  to  pnmch  the  Oofpel  U>  every  erea- 
Mire,Bnd  wltb  anfeinied  Inve  and  compsfrion  to  mir  tfelloir- 
mea.  yet  ignorant  of  tiie  Gospel,  do  now,  in  hnnUe  rellanee 
DpoB  the  proml»ed  grace  of  Chrlsti  term  ounelves  Into  a  soci- 
ety for  the  more  effectual  advanoemenl  of  his  Ungdom  In  thb 
land ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  nnlte  lo  adopUng  the  fbUowtng 
CoDttltnUon : 

Art  I.  ThU  Hoctety  sball  be  called  the  Dnrmah  Baptift  Mis- 
cioDnry  Convention. 
Alt.  II.  All  mbsknarlea,  ordained  mlntHefs,  and  autbprlaed  I 


I  preaehen  of  the  Oeopeli  who  are  In  the  fellowehlp  of  our  de> 
DumiuBtioa,  and  wbo  agree  to  this  ConHtituUoii,  Bhail  be  incm- 
twrs  of  the  OoBvenUod,  together  witli  such  lay  deli^tee  m 
may  be  appointed  bf  the  churches,  in  tbe  ratio  of  one  delegate 
to  each  church,  with  an  additional  delegate  for  every  fifty 
membera. 

Art  III.  TheoIJectofthltConventionBtiallbetostreDgtben 
and  unite  tbe  Itapttit  chnichei  of  Burmah  in  mutual  lore  and 
the  Chrtotlao  (alth,  and  to  extend  ttie  work  of  eTUgelizetion 
to  all  regloOH  within  our  reach  which  do  not  receive  tike  tiov- 
pel  from  other  ngenciea. 

Art.  IV.  The  attainment  of  this  twofold  object  i>h>ll  be 
•ought  by  the  pecaonal  loteroonrM  of  Uhrlitiuu  rcpreMiitiiii- 
OUT  churchea;  by  the  collection  6f  report*  and  itatintlci  Bet- 
ting forth  the  Btate  of  the  churches  and  the  reaiilu  of  Chrio- 
tlan  labor  in  Burmah ;  by  united  repreun  tat  Ions  to  Chri«tlaiia 
In  this  and  other  landn  of  the  religions  and  educational  want^ 
of  the  variouB  races  and  secilona  of  Burmah  i  and,  lastly,  by 
calling  forth  aod  combbihig  the  prayen  and  effortB  of  all  the 
native  Christians  la  tiie  eommm  old  ect  of  savbig'th^  breth- 
ren, the  heaOien,  from  abi  and  evenasUng  death  by  die  Gos- 
peL 

Art.V.  Thli  Convention  Bhall  aunme  no  eedeaiastical  or 
dlBclpilnary  power. 

Art.  VI.  I  doneys  which  maj  at  aay  ttne  be  confided  to  tbe 
dbpoaal  of  thh  Cuoventton  snail  be  ftlthfulljr  ap^ied  in  ae- 
oordance  with  the  ott|cet*  of  the  Convenflon  and  tlia  expressed 
wished  of  the  douors. 

Art  VII.  The  offlcen  of  this  C<siv«itlon  ahaU  be  a  presi- 
dent, four  vice-preeidenta,  recording  and  correepondtng  aecre- 
tarlea,  and  a  treasurer,  who,  together  with  twelve  other  mem. 
ben,  shall  be  a  committee  of  management  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  tbe  Convention  In  the  Intervals  of  it«  r^lar  meetiogr. 
Beven  membera  of  the  Uonvention  prexent  at  any  meeting  ntf' 
ulariy  called  by  the  chairman  and  one  of  the  aecretarlea  shall 
be  a  quorum  for  the  traDBiictlun  of  burineas. 

Art  VIIL  ThlaCoDveiitIoaiihallmeetannually,atmhtlme 
and  place  as  It  shall  appoint,  for  prater,  conference,  and 
preaching,  with  special  referenoe  to  the  obJectB  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  for  the  transaction  of  Its  businGMi.  At  thene  meei- 
inge  the  committee  of  management  mIibII  preeent  a  InlthAil  re- 
port of  their  doings  during  the  previous  year,  and  officen  eliall 
tie  elected  and  all  needful  arraugementa  made  for  the  year  eu. 
auing. 

Art  I X.  The  recording  waretarlea  shall  keep  a  Uthfol  rec- 
ord of  the  proeeedinga  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  wnv 
Bpondlng  secretaries  ahall  record  the  dolof^  of  the  committee 
at  their  meetings,  conduct  the  corrogpondcnce  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  preserve  copies  of  Important  letters. 

Art  X.  Thb  Constitution  may  bo  amended  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  membera  present  at  any  anonal  meeting  nt  the 
Convention,  notice  of  the  pmpcaed  chsi^  having  been  given 
at  a  prevtoua  annual  meeting. 

Prealdent,  Bev.  C.  Bennett;  Vice-presidents,  Rev.  J.  fl. 
Beecher,  Syah  Eo  En,  Thrah  Quahi,  Thrah  Po  Eway;  Ite- 
cording  Secretariea,  Eitglish,  Rev.  C.  M.  Carpenter;  Burm^Br, 
Ko  Yacob;  Karen,  Thrah  Tay ;  Corresponding  f^retary,  Rev. 
A.  T.  Rose;  Treasurer,  Rev.  D.  L.  Biayton:  Commlltee, 
Rev.  E.  A.  Slevenn,  D.U.,  Rev.  D.  A.  W.  Smith,  Thrah  Sail 
Mai,  Rev.  J.  L.  Douglass,  Kev.  B.  C.  Thomas,  Thrah  Thab 

00,  Thimh  Pah  Poo,  Ko  Too,  Syah  Ko  Shway  A,  Ko  Alng, 
Sbway  Noo,  Monng  O. 

III.  'Statiatict. — In  that  part  of  Bormah  which  ia  un- 
der British  role  there  are  now  nine  dlffbrent  missions : 

1.  3fiiaon  of  Totmgoo.—tba  name  vi  Christ  was  first 
proclaimed  in  this  province  in  October,  1858,  and  it 
embraces  now  2  associations,  lOI  statioi|s,  ii  churches, 
101  village  schools,  108  native  preachers  and  teachers, 
S  ordained  native  preachers,  2426  pupils  in  village 
schools,  and  26V}  members.  In  1657  a  Karen  Educa- 
tion Sodely  was  Conned,  which  has  in  its  charge  two 
boudlng-eehoola,  a  National  Female  Sdiool,  and  a 
Tonng  Man's  Normal  Schoolf  open  to  all  the  native 
tribes  of  Burmah.  Eigfafy-eix  chiefs  have  pledged 
themselves  and  thousands  of  their  people  to  support 
permaneotly  tbe  Institute.  The  Education  Socie^  is 
entirely  independent  of  every  missionary  association. 
In  August,  1857,  it  held  a  convention  and  chose  a 
board  of  managers,  consisting  of  one  paku,  one  man- 
niepgha,  one  mopgha,  one  tunic  bghai ;  Captain  Doy- 
ly, depu^  commissioner,  Toungoo,  agreeing  to  act  as 
president.  A  great  confnsion  was  created  in  this  mis- 
sion by  the  peculiar  teachings  of  one  of  the  American 
missionaries,  Mrs.  Mason,  which  were  supported  by  her 
husband.  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  but  empliatically  repudiated 
by  the  Missionary  Union.  The  result  was  a  division  in 
many,  if  sot  most  of  the  churches,  the  majority  in  soma 
instances  talcing  aides  with  one  party,  and  in  other 
instances  with  the  otiier.  A  return,  made  In  January, 
1865,  repmrted  about  40  churches  and  a  membership  of 
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ben,  2  An^o-TmucsUr  boys'  sdioalt,  cofrtRinlng  to- 
gether about  UO.pnpUa,  wd  2  prb'  scbooU,  with 
about  100  pupils.  The  mhskm  hu  om  oat-etatJon  and 
a  Tamil  deportment.  S.  Meadmim  Karm  Mit^m 
had  14  ont-etotiotts,  2  mlssionuies,  9  orduned  utive 
ossistantB,  836  members,  10  village  schools,  and  1  nor- 
mal school.  4.  Tavog  J/unon  had  19  native  assist- 
anti,  19  churches,  790  members,  1  normal  school. 
There  is  bS»o,  again,  a  Burmese  deportment,  with  1 
church  and  1  school,  b.  StJmaifgnetn  Mitdom  hod  1 
inixsionary,  18  churches,  946  members.  6.  Rmgoon 
Mtmtm. — The  Burmeee  department  sustained  2  preach- 
iog-places  in  Rangoon  and  6  in  villages,  together  with 
about  157  eommnnicanta,  and  a  small  vernacular 
school  for  ^ria.  Bangoon  has  also  on  English  church, 
nnd  a  Chinese  mission  with  about  25  members.  The 
Karen  Theological  Seminaiy  numbered,  in  1865  (its 
18th  term),  45  scholars.  The  mission  press  at  Ran- 
goon fawned,  from  1863  to  1865,  8,751,900  poges ;  and 
from  1655  to  1865,  109,615  Scriptures  and  parts  of 
Scriptures.  The  Pwo  Karen  Department  had  12 
churches,  867  members,  1  normal  school.  7.  Baurm 
Misiiom, — (The  district  hason  area  of8900  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  276,000.  Of  tbeoe,  176,555 
are  Burmese,  and  88,296  Kerens.  Of  the  latter,  about 
40,000  are  Pwo  Karens.)  The  Spin  Karen  depart- 
ment Iiad,  in  1865,  52  churches,  5572  communicsnts, 
50  pastors,  11  native  missionaries,  2018  Christian  fam- 
ilies, 33  village  schools,  787  scholars.  This  depart- 
ment was  in  connection  with  the  American  Baptist 
Free  Miiislon  Society,  bnt  the  Missionary,  Mr.  Beecli- 
cr,  In  1865,  Jmaed  the  Bumuh  BapUst  Mission  Assod- 
ntion.  The  Pwo  Karen  department  had  15  chnrctws, 
600  commnnicBnts,  18  pastors,  12  native  missionaries, 
100  converts  (during  the  post  year)  from  heathenism, 
10  village  schools,  219  scholars.  The  Burmese  de- 
partment had  2  churches,  72  communicants,  2  pastors, 
:<1  Christian  familien,  68  pupils.  8.  Btnthada  Miitim. 
— ^Tbe  Karen  department  hod  59  churches,  66  preach- 
ers and  toacben,  1881  members,  1  ncrmal  school,  with 
38  pnirils;  4  high  schook,  with  as  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  112;  41  primary  schools,  with  495  pnpils. 
The  Burmese  department,  which  was  established  in 
1854,  hod  50  church  members,  1  school,  25  scholars,  4 
licentiates,  1  ordained  pastor,  2  out-atotions.  9.  Prtme 
Minion,  6  miasimiaries,  298  memtMrs,  205  seholars. 
10.  Mimon  to  tke  Shant. — This  mission  was  begun  in 
1861.  According  to  a  report  presented  by  the  mis- 
fionary,  Mr.  Bixby,  in  October,  1865,  ten  different 
tribes  or  race*  had  been  visited,  and  a  few  converts 
gathered  from  nearly  oil  of  them.  Three  mountain 
tribes — the  Geckhos,  Saukoos,  and  Padonngs — called 
Khan  Karens,  living  north-east  Toungoo,  on  the 
borders  qf  Shonland,  were  biding  chapels,  and  al- 
ready six  yonng  men  had  been  stationed  among  them. 
Three  churches  had  been  gathered  from  the  Bnrmans, 
Shans,  and  mountain  tribes,  containing  an  aggregate 
membership  of  102.  The  mission  had  10  chapels,  10 
assistants,  and  as  many  primary  schools,  with  about 
200  pupils.  In  Toungoo  there  were  two  schools  of  a 
higher  grade :  one  in  the  Burmese  town,  taught  by  a 
European,  asetstcd  by  a  native,  when  the  wants  of  To- 
ungoo for  general  education  were  partially  met.  This 
school  received  600  rs.  ennnolly  fttim  the  government. 
The  other  is  o  training-school  fbr  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  Burmese  lan- 
guage, and  mainly  in  the  Scriptures.  More  than  60 
pupils  had  been  in  attendance  up  to  1B65.  Matrices 
for  casting  ^pe  in  the  Shan  language  were,  in  1865, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  sent  to  Bon- 
goon, — Newcomb,  Cydnjxrdia  ofMiMimt;  Mrs.  Wylie, 
The  GotpH  in  Bumah  (N.  T.  1860,  8vo)  j  ReporU  of 
Saptitt  MiMumary  L'nion.    See  Iia)iA. 

Bnxmaiin,  Francis,  son  of  a  Protestant  minis- 
tor,  was  bom  In  1G32  at  I^eyden,  where  he  received 
his  education.    Having  officiated  to  a  Dutch  congre- 


gation at  Hanao,  In  Heuen,  he  returned  to  Us  natin 
ci^,  and  was  nomlBetad  r^fent  of  the  cdl^  hi  wUA 
he  had  befim  stndled.  Not  long  afterward  be  mt 
elevated  to  the  profbasorabip  of  divinity  at  Utncht, 
where  lie  died  November  10, 1679,  having  Mahliahid 
considerable  reputation  as  a  linguist,  o  preaebeh,  and 
o  philosopher.  His  works  include  (in  Dutch)  Cm- 
mentaritt  on  the  PenOOevdt  (Utredit,  1660,  8vo,  oni 
1668,  4to) :  Comnentarin  m  Jotkua,  Itmik,  and  Jwlgu 
(Ibid.  1675,  4to)  i—Commmtanet  on  KingB,  Cftnwwbs, 
Ezra,  Nthtmiak,  and  EMer  (Amst.  1683,  4to)  i—Cam. 
maOary  on  Ae  Boot  of  Samtd  (Utrecht,  1678,  4to). 
He  also  wrote,  in  Latin,  Synoptis  TTteoiogica  (Aait 
1699,  2  vols.  4to),  and  other  works. — Big.  Vim.  ■<A, 
827 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  DicL  s.  v. 

B\irmann,  Francis,  Jr.,  son  of  the  precedmg, 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1671,  where  he  taught  thctdogy 
until  his  death  in  1719.  He  wrote,  ammg  other  woiki^ 
TheoIoffUM,  sife  de  tu^ws  odeervai  ef  oowinMuriniTV 
oloffim  reqmnuaur  (Utrecht,  1715,  4tQ) /Ife  jwrma- 
tione  JModUtemi  (Ibid.  1719, 4to). 

Bnin,  RicitARD,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  Qi^'Iidt 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  Uw,  was  bom  in  1720  at  Vin- 
ton, Westmoreland,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  for  forty-nine  years  rector  at  Orton, 
where  he  died,  Nov,  20, 1789.  He  was  also  chanceltor 
of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  Bis  Eedetiattieal  Lev 
(Lond.  1760,  2  vols.  4to ;  9th  ed.  enlarged  by  S.  Plul- 
limore,  Lond.  1842,  4  vols.  8vo)  is  recommended  by 
BlaclLStone  as  one  of  the  "  veiy  few  publiraUons  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  law  on  which  the  reader  can 
rely  with  certainty."  Equally  celebrated  is  bis  work, 
Juttice  of  the  Peace  and  PariA  Qffictr  (Lond.  1755, 2 
vols.  8vo ;  29th  ed.  by  Bere  and  Chitty,  Lond.  1845, 6 
vols.;  8nppLbyWise,1852).— Hook,£;xf.£u9.iii,279. 

Bnmaby,  Asdbbw,  on  English  derteyman  and 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Ashfordly,  1782,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  posMl 
M.  A.  in' 1757.    In  1759  and  1760  he  travelled  in  North 
\  America,  and  afterward  published  Tracrlt  tknm^ 
I  Middle  Settkmmts  of  A'orth  A  merica  (Lond.  1775, 4to). 
j  He  then  became  British  chaplain  at  Legliom,  and 
I  travelled  in  Corsica,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account  in 
[  Journal  of  a  Tottr  in  Cornea  in  1766  (Lond.  1804).  In 
1 1760  he  became  vicar  of  Greenwich,  and  archdeacon 
:  of  Leicester  in  1786.    He  died  in  1812.    Besides  the 
works  above  named,  he  published  (kcanonai  Serwum 
and  Chargn  (Deptford,  1805,  8vo).— Rose,  Ktie  Bia^ 
Dictionary;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Aulhort,  i,  296. 

Buxnapi  Georqb  Washisgtoii,  o  Unitarian  di- 
vine and  writer,  was  bora  in  Merrimac,  New  Homp- 
shire,  Nov.  80, 1802,  graduated  at  Harvard  Collage  in 
1824,  was  ordaiued  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Baltimore  April  23, 1828,  and  omtinned  ita  pastor  nn* 
tU  his  deatii,  Sept.  8, 1859.  In  1849  be  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  various  periodicals,  and  the  aa- 
thor  of  a  large  number  of  books,  among  wliich  the  fel- 
lowing  are  the  most  important :  1.  Lectuna  on  dm  Dae- 
trinet  of  Contniper^  iOwem  Vmtariam  and  oAe-  De- 
nonmuOitm  ofChvUant  (1685) :— S.  Lfctwret  to  Tmmg 
Mtn  on  the  OUttwt&m  ff  tke  MM  (Baltimore,  1840. 
12mo) :— 8.  Esyontory  Lechiret  on  tkrprmdpat  TeseU  tf 
the  Bible  vrhich  relate  to  tke  DoOrtne  of  tke  Trimly  (Boa- 
ton,  1845) 4.  Poputar  Of^ee&mt  to  Umtaritm  Ckrif 
tianiiyconsidfrtdaadanrKfred(lBi^: — 6.  CUnWiaw'^ 
itt  Etience  and  Evidence  (1855). 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  -bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  18, 1648,  his  fiitfaer  being  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  hia  mother  a  Preel^terian.  U«  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  licensed  to  pnach  in 
the  Scotch  Chnrcb  1661.  After  travelling  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Franca,  be  returned  to  Scotland  m 
1666,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Wisbort,  Irisbop  d 
Edinburgh,  and  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Soltoon, 
where  he  soon  g^g^      g^o^inll.  ^/^,B«vl*  by  bk 
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fiuthfol  Imlxm  both  as  pastor  and  preacher.  Here  he 
pobltabed  an  attack  upon  the  renuMnws  and  wrong- 
doings of  the  bishops  of  the  Scotch  Church,  which 
Um^itfalintheUl-wiUofArchbiahopShafp.  In  1669 
bo  was  made  prefctspr  of  divinl^  at  Glasgow,  and  in 
diat  y««r  he  pabUshsd  bb  JMal  md  Aw  Clms^raiws 
betmeat  a  Cmfarmitt  and  a  Nm-eo^omiA  In  1678 
Charlea  II  made  him  his  chaplain ;  bat  h«  soon  afters 
ward,  through  the  misrepraentations  of  Landerdale, 
fell  Into  difl^race,  and  his  appwBtinent  was  cancelled, 
wberanpiMi  be  lerigned  bis  profeeaonbip  at  Glasgow 
and  aetUed  in  London^  iriwre  ba  w»  made  pnadier  at 
ths  BaDs  and  lecttmr  at  St  Cktnent'a.  In  1C75  be 
published  Tol.  1  of  his  Silory  o/the  Sefonuiiion  of  the 
Chtrck  of  J-:ngkmd,  which  was  received  with  mncb 
E^TW,  and  had  the  extraordinary  honor  of  the  thanks 
of  both  hoDsea  of  Parliament.  In  1680  appeared  the 
most  CArefally  prepared  of  all  his  writings,  entitled 
Some  PoMuage*  m  the  Ufa  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of 
Rodnetttr^  being  an  account  of  his  conversation  with 
that  nobleman  In  Us  last  illness.  In  1681  ha  pobUali- 
ed  voL  U  of  bis  JKitoy  of  the  Refoma&m,  and  in  1682 
his  Ufe  of  Sir  Mattheto  Hale,  Overtures  were  now 
agun  made  to  him  hy  the  court,  and  be  was  offered  the 
hishopcie  of  Chichester  hy  the  king  "  if  he  would  en- 
tirely come  into  his  interests."  He  still,  however,  re- 
mained sUsady  to  his  principles.  Abont  this  time  also 
be  uTote  a  edefantod  letter  to  Chwies,  reproving  him 
in  the  aevenat  s^le  both  fot  Us  pobUc  miseondoet  and 
his  private  vices.  His  majesty  read  it  twice  over,  and 
then  threw  it  into  the  ilre.  At  the  execution  of  Lord 
Bossell  in  1688,  Bnmet  attended  b!m  on  the  scaffold, 
immediately  after  which  be  was  dismissed  both  from 
hia  preachersblp  at  the  Bolls  and  his  lecture  at  SL 
Clement's  <^er  rfthe  king.  In  1686  he  published 
bte  lAfe  of  Dr.  W^&m  BedeU,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  in 
Ireland.  In  168S^  npon  the  accession  of  James  II,  he 
passed  through  Fhmce  to  Borne,  where  be  was  at  first 
^vorably  rewived  by  Pope  Innocent  XI,  bnt  was  soon 
afterward  ordered  to  quit  the  city.  Invited  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  settled  down  at  the  Hague,  where 
b^  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  English  poliUcs,  and  was 
entirely  in  tfae  confidence  of  the  Protestant  party.  In 
1688  be  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England, 
and  npon  Us  aoeessloD  to  the  thnme  aa  WHUam  I, 
Bnmet  was  appdnted  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury ; 
an  appfHDtment  which  appeared  so  objectionable  to 
Sancroft,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  that  he  reftised 
to  consecrate  him  in  person,  but  authorised  bis  ordina- 
tion by  a  commission  of  bishops,  Haxcb  81, 1689.  In 
his  dioeeae  be  was  seahms  and  painstaking;  he  tended 
his  Sock  with  a  dOigsnoa  and  disinterestednasa  worthy 
of  the  purest  ages  I?  the  ChnrdL  Finding  the  geoer- 
id  character  of  his  clergy  to  be  not  such  as  became 
their  high  office,  he  devised  the  plan  of  forming  a  com- 
monity  of  young  clergymen,  whom  he  clothed  and 
kept  at  his  own  expense,  and  Instrodted  tbem  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 
Unhappily,  the  Universi^  of  Oxford  took  oflbnce  at 
this  institution,  and  he  was  compelled  to  break  it  up. 
He  died  March  17, 1716.  He  was  a  nun  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  even  violent  in  his  zeal  against  Romanism. 
Lowth,  who  opposed  him,  accused  him  of  maintahiing 
that  l>iabops  and  priests  htrfd  their  Jurisdiction  from  the 
eomvign  as  Ba|Mme  beadf  th^  these  two  orders 
were  originally  one;  diat  ordination  is  shaply  an  edi- 
fying ceremfmyt  and  that  the  snbmisdra  of  the  first 
Christians  to  the  apostles  was  altogeAer  voluntary. 
The  truth  and  exactness  of  his  great  work,  the  Bittcry 
of  tha  R^ormatum,  has  been  the  sabjeot  of  many  criti- 
dsniB ;  bat  it  now  stands  in  higher  credit  than  ever. 
It  was  translated  intoijatin  (by  Mittelherser,  fol.  Gene- 
va, 1686)  and  into  other  language*.  His^^wsMoit^ 
fAe  7:itf-«Miias.Jrtia<nwaapnblidwdlnl6i»,infbl^ 
and  was  condemned  hy  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
(best  ed.Ave'a.Ltnd.  1843,  evo).  He  also  pnUlsbed, 
among  other  works,  Biitory  oftht  Dtatk  fffPtntnUn 
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(translated  frqm  Laotantius) : — Mmoirt  of  the  DvitB 
ofHamUtou  (Lond.  1678,  foL):— Poftora/  Cart  (1692): 
—Foar  Ditemtrma  to  hit  Clergs  (1693)  •.—Sermom  (1706, 
8  vols.  4to)i-~E3foMoit  ijftie  CkunA  Catechim;— 
SermaUf  md  m  Etaag  toward  a  nem  boot  ofHoaaiHn 
(1718).  The  moat  lemarkable  of  Us  works  appeared 
soon  after  his  death,  via.  Bittoryofhia  (km  T\me,fron 
the  ReMoratum  of  King  Charlet  II  to  the  Coadution  of 
tie  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Utncht  (2  vols.  foL).  It  was 
published  by  bis  son  Thomas,  who  prefixed  to  it  an 
aocoontofhlB&tlMr'slife.  At  the  end  of  subsequent ' 
editions  there  la  given  "A  Chronolo|0oal  and  particu- 
lar Acooont  <tf  Bumat's  Works."  This  list  contains 
58  published  sermons,  18  disconises  and  tracts  in  di- 
vinity, 18  tracts  against  popery,  26  tracts  polemical, 
political,  and  miscellaneoas,  and  25  historical  works 
and  tracts.  Burnet's  works  in  general  do  honor  both 
to  bis  head  and  heart.  He  was  not,  in  genera),  a  good 
writer ;  but,  besides  Us  want  of  taste,  be  rarely  al- 
lowed himself  sufficient  time  either  for  the  collection 
and  examination  of  Us  matvials,  or  Ibr  ttieir  effbctive 
arrangement  and  ezpoaitiiHi.  Tet,  with  rarely  any 
thing  like  elegance,  tiiere  is  a  fluent^  and  sometimes 
a  rude  strength  in  ids  style  which  make  bis  works, 
upon  the  whole,  readable  enough.  Dryden  has  intro- 
duced him  in  his  "  Hind  and  Panther"  in  tfae  charac- 
ter of  King  Buzzard,  and  sketched  him  persfmally, 
mtmlly,  and  intellectually  in  some  strong  lines.  The 
ddlneation,  however,  is  Uiat  of  a  personal  aa  well  as 
a  political  enemy.  Tbe  best  editions  of  the  Bittory 
of  the  Jteformattcn  are  tbeee  published  at  Oxford,  in 
7  vols.  8vo  (the  index  forming  the  last),  in  1829,  with 
a  valuable  preface  by  Dr.  E.  Xares  (reprinted,  Lond. 
1839, 4  vols.  8vo);  In  1852  by  Dr.  Routb,  and  in  1865 
(7  vols.)  by  Pocoek,  who  baa  verified  tbe  references 
throoghout,  and  collated  the  records  with  their  wig* 
inals.  Of  the  Bietory  of  hU  Own  Time  there  Is  a  new 
ed.  (Oxf.  1833,  6  vols.  8vo).  Cheap  editions :  Bistory 
of  the  Reforma&m  (N.  Y.  3  vols.  8vo) :— £>pofi(M»  ^ 
theSBArticUt{J!f.Y.Svo).  See Ma^nlay, jfut. o/'£^ 
land,  ill,  60, 61 ;  English  Cyclopaadia. 

Bomet,  Matthias,  D.D.,  a  Congr^ational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bottle  Hill,  N.  J.,  Jan.  24, 1749,  and 
graduated  1769  at  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey.  In 
April,  1775,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jamaica,  L.I.  His  sympatiiy  with  ^(^nd 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  rendered  bun  unpopu- 
lar, and  he  resigned  May,  1785.  On  tbe  2d  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  made  pastor  of  tbe  church  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  30, 1800. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  Tale  College  1785.  He  pnh. 
llshed  a  fbw  sermons  in  the  American  Prmcher,  1791^  * 
— Sprague,  AimaU,  ii,  92. 

Bnmet,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Croft, 
Yorkshire,  1685,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
be  became  fellow  of  Christ's,  1657.  In  1680  he  pah. 
llshed  the  first  part  of  bis  TtUurU  Theoria  Sacra  (4to ; 
best  ed.  1699),  treating  of  the  physical  changes  tbe 
earth  has  gone  through,  etc  Burnet  himself  trans- 
lated it  into  English,  and  in  1726  this  translation  had 
gone  throogh  six  editions.  The  work  was  attacked 
by  Herbert  in  1685,  Warren  in  1690,  and  by  Dr.  Keill, 
Savilian  professor,  in  1698.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who 
was  a  great  patron  of  Bumet,  procured  for  Urn  the  of- 
fice of  chaplain  to  the  king ;  but  the  general  dlssatis- 
fiution  occasioned  hy  the  publication  of  his  Archaolo- 
ffifl  pMlotophiai,  eive  doctrina  anHqva  de  remm  on^iM- 
bm,  in  1692,  in  which  the  MoeiUc  account  of  the  Pall 
was  treated  with  at  least  apparent  levity,  and  which 
was  not  only  censored  by  the  clergy,  bnt  applauded  1^ 
Charles  Blount,  compelled  liim  to  resign  his  place  and 
retire  from  court.  He  also  wrote  De  fde  et  ffficOt 
ChrittiaMorrtm,  and  De  itatH  tnortuunm  tt  retvyentium, 
two  peethumons  pnblictftons  (Load.  1728^  8vo).  He 
died         27, 1715.    "Few  works  have  called  fUctb 
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oj&t  Earth.  It  will  not  Indeed  ttBtid  the  test  of  be- 
ing confhmted  with  the  known  futo  of  the  history  of 
tfaeeartft;  and  FIsnutead  observed  of  it  that  he 'ooald 
overthrow  its  doctrine  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
then  went  more  to  the  making  of  the  worid  than  a 
tine-tnTned  period.'  Its  mistakes  arise  from  too  close 
adherence  to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and  an  ig- 
norance of  those  Ckcts  vitbont  a  knowledge  of  which 
each  an  attempt,  however  ingeniima,  eea  mly  be  con- 
noted as  •  vlsiotiaiy  system  of  cosmogony ;  bn^ 
whatever  may  belts  fidlore  as  a  wok  of  science,  it  has 
rarely  been  exceeded  in  splendor  of  imaginatioa  or  in 
high  poetical  conception"  (Ei»g.  Cydapirdia).  Addi- 
son wrote  a  Latin  ode  in  praise  of  the  book  (1699), 
which  is  prefixed  to  most  oditions  of  It.  Warton,  in 
his  E$iaj/  tm  Pop«,  classes  Bttmet  with  the  very  few  in 
whom  the  three  great  faculties,  viz.  Judgment,  imagi- 
nation, and  nemocy,  bavo  bean  tboDd  united.  As  a 
theologian,  BomeC  Is  not  distingoMied.  In  his  trea- 
tise De  Statu  Morlmontm  he  advocates  Hillenarian  doc- 
trines, and  also  the  limited  duration  of  fntere  ponisb- 
ment — Hook,  Bcdet.  Biography,  iii,  800;  Retro^ecthe 
J2erKv,Tl,I88;  Allibone,  iTict.  o/'^itfAors,  1,  S96. 

Burnett  Prises,  The,  are  two  theological  premi- 
ums, founded  by  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Dena,  Aberdeenshire, 
This  gentleman  (bwn  1729,  died  1784)  was  a  general 
merchant  In  Abeideen,  and  for  many  years  daring  his 
lifistime  spent  £900  aiinualiy  on  Uie  poor.  On  his 
death  he  iMqueatlwd  the  fortune  he  had  made  to  found 
the  above  prizes,  as  well  as  for  the  estahltshment  of 
fbnds  to  relieve  poor  persons  and  pauper  lunatics,  and 
to  support  a  Jail-chaplain  in  Aberdeen.  He  directed 
the  i^ze-fund  to  bo  accumulated  for  40  yesrs  at  a 
time,  and  the  prises  (not  less  than  £1200  and  £400)  to 
be  awarded  to  the  anthors  of  the  two  best  treatises  on 
the  evidence  that  there  ia  a  Bdng  all-powerfnl,  wise, 
and  good,  by  whom  eveiything  exists;  and  piaUcu- 
larly  to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  and  this  independent  of  written 
revelation  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
ttom  the  whole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  mankind.  The  competition  is  open 
to  the  whole  worid,  and  the  prizes  are  •((JwUcated  by 
Uiree  persons  sppdnted  by  the  tnisteeS  of  the  testator, 
together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Establi^ed  Church 
of  Aberdeen,  and  ttie  principals  and  professors  of 
King^s  and  Harischal  Collofces,  At>erdeen.  On  the 
first  competition,  in  1816, 50  essays  were  given  in ;  and 
-the  Judges  awarded  the  first  prtee,  to  Dr.  Vfil- 
llam  Lawrence  Brown,  principal  of  Harischal  College 
tind  University  of  Aberdeen,  for  an  essay  entitled  Tlie 
Erittencc  a  Sttprtme  Ontior;  mnS  the  second  prize, 
£400,  to  the  Rev.  John  Bird  Somoer,  afterward  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  aa  essay  entitled  Becordt  of 
Creati(M.  On  the  second  competition,  in  1856,  208 
essays  were  given  in ;  and  the  Judges,  Bev.  Baden 
Powell,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  and  Hr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
awarded  the  first  prize,  £1SD0,  to  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Anchor  Thompson,  Uacolnsfaire,  for  an  essi^  entitled 
Chrulim  7%ami  and  the  second  pri*%£ff»,to  the 
Bev.  Dr.  John  TnUocb,  principal  of  St  Mary's  College, : 
St.  Andrew's,  for  an  essay  on  Theitm.  The  al>ove  four 
essays  have  been  published  in  ac«»dance  with  Mr. 
Bumett'sdeed,— Chambers,  J^ycfqpoifia;  Thompson, 
Chriitian  Theim  (preface). 

Bombain,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  Oongregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Dumbarton,  US.  H.,  Nov.  18, 
1775,  and  gnuhbited  at  Dartmouth,  1804.  He  became 
pastor  at  Pemtmke,  N.  H.,  in  1808,  and  remained  in 
the  same  charge  until  18fi0,wben  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  feeble  health.  He  died  Sept  34, 1852.  He 
waa  for  sixteen  years  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society.— Sprague,  Amu^  ii,  614. 

Bnming  (the  representative  of  many  Heb.  words). 
Burning  alive  is  a  ptmishment  of  ancient  date,  which 
was'noti»iginated,thoagh  retained  fay  Hoses.  Thos, 


when  Judah  was  informed  that  his  daaghter-ia4sT 
Tanar  was  pr^nant,  he  oondamikad  her  to  he  bant 

(Gen.  xxxviii,  it),  although  the  (eatmce  was  notei- 
ecnted.  Burning  was  eonmiatided  to  be  Inffieted  tm 
the  daughters  of  priests  who  should  prove  nncfastte 
(Lev.  xsi,  9).  and  upon  a  man  who  should  many  boib 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  (Lev.  xx,  14).  The  rab. 
bine  suppose  that  this  bumlng  cBsistslsd  in  poariag 
melted  lead  down  the  throat,  a  notion  which  mtf  foe 
oonsidered  as  merely  one  of  their  dnnna.  ManysgH 
afterward  we  find  the  Bat^loidan  or  Chaldaans  bvB- 
ing  certain  offend  era  alive  (Jct.  xzbt,  SS :  Dan.  iii,  S), 
and  this  mode  of  punishment  was  not  nnconunon  m 
the  East,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sr  J. 
Chardin  ssys,  "During  the  dearth  in  1688, 1  i>w 
ovens  heated  on  tbe  royal  square  in  Ispahan  to  terrify 
the  bakers,  and  deter  them  from  deriving  advantage 
fhim  the  gsnenl  Stress."   See  PoBiBBiiDrr. 

Burning  at  the  stake  has  In  all  ages  been  the  fte- 
qnent  fate  of  Christian  martyrs  (q.  v.).  See  Acto- 
da-Fb. 

BURNING-BUSH  was  that  in  which  Jehovah  ap- 
peared to  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Meant  Horeb  (Exod.  in. 
2).   Such  was  the  splendor  of  the  Divine  M^esty  that 
ita  effulgence  dazzled  his  sight,  and  be  was  anaUc  to 
behold  it,  and,  in  token  of  hnmfli^,  anbsnisnon,  sad 
reverence,  "Moses  bid  his  face."    When  tbe  Hebrew  ' 
lawgiver,  Just  befbre  his  death,  prononnced  his  Uesnag 
npon  the  clioeen  tribes,  be  called  to  mind  this  remsik- 
able  event,  and  supplicated  in  behalf  of  the  posterity  of 
Joseph  "  the  good-will  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush"  i 
(Dent  xxxiii,]6);  words  which  seem  to  indicate  in  I 
Uits  transaction  something  of  an  allegorical  or  myztial 
import,  though  there  are  various  opinloas  as  to  tbe  par- 
ticular thing  it  was  destined  to  shadow  forth.    *'This  ' 
fire,"  ssys  BtslKip  Patrick,  "might  be  intended  to  chew 
that  God  would  there  meet  with  tbe  Israelites,  inJ 
give  them  his  law  in  fire  and  lightning,  and  yet  do; 
consume  them."    (See  Kichmaver,  i^e  mbro  aHarit. 
Rot  1692 ;  Schrdder,  id.  Anist  1714.)    See  Bcsh. 

Bnzna.  Frahcis,  D.D.,  missionary  btabop  of  ths 
Methodist  ^dscopal  Church  In  Africa,  was  barn  in  Al- 
bany, N.  T.,  December  6, 1600.  His  parents  wtK  so 
poor  that  at  five  years  of  age  be  was  indentured  u  a 
servant.  At  fifteen  he  was  converted,  and  Boen  after 
entered  tbe  Lexington  Hrighto  Academy  to  obt«n  tbe 
education  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  ministiy.  After 
serving  as  an  exhortcr  and  local  preacher,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Misrion  in  Liberia,  Africa,  in  1834,  and 
landed  In  Monrovia  October  18th.  The  first  post  u- 
slgned  him  was  as  a  teacher  at  Cape  Palmas,  under 
Rev.  A.  D.  Williams.  In  1888  be  joined  tbe  Liberii 
Mission  Conference ;  firm  1840  to  1842  was  statkncd 
as  assistvnt  on  the  BassaCireutt;  in  1848,  '44,  in  Mon- 
rovia; was  ordidnod  deacon  at  Kooklyn,  New  Torfc. 
In  the  morning,  and  elder  at  New  York  in  the  after- 
noMi,  in  tiie  Mafbeny  Street  dinrA,  on  tbe  lAh  of 
Jane,  1844, 1>yffiBhopE.S. Janes;  rrtomed to lAsis 
the  same  year,  and  at  tbe  next  session  of  tbe  Coaftr- 
ence  was  appointed  prodding  elder  of  tbe  Cape  Pkhna* 
District;  in  1861,  by  the  direct  order  of  the  Board  hi 
New  York,  he  was  ranoved  to  Monrovia  to  open  die 
Monrovia  Academy  and  act  as  superintendent  of  tht 
HiaskMl.  On'  the  14th  of  October,  1866,  be  was  cr- 
datned  at  Perry,  Wyoming  coun^,  New  Tori^  by  dn 
Rev.  Bishops  Janes  and  Baker,  at  tbe  eearion  <rf  the 
Genesee  Conference,  acconUng  to  tbe  proviaioa  ma^fe 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epascoptl 
Church  in  the  United  States  held  in  1866,  to  tbe  office 
and  wwk  of  a  missionary  IMiop.  He  returned  to  lA- 
iMfia  dnring  that  year,  and  for  neariy  ftvo  y«ars  Bisb- 
op  Bums  devoted  binuelfaMeacfaig^  in  bebalf  ofthe 
Chnrdi,  QntQ  advised  by  his  phydctan  to  go  abroad  fut 
his  health.  Tbe  career  and  eminent  aervkes  of  BiA- 
op  Burns  rebuke  the  prejudice  against  tbe  colored  rare 
atone  time  so  rife  among  tbe  less  cultivated  people  of 
America^jtfiMif(if.'jf;6Dq/hM««s4^*Ii.  287. 
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Bmnt-ofliMiiig  (nbiy^  obA',  from  n^9,  alak',  to 
OMcmi;  Chald.  Mnfv),  a  sacrifloe  wUch  owed  its  He- 
brew name  to  tbe  drcnmstance  that  the  whole  of  tbo 
offering  was  to  be  eonsnmed  by  fire  npoo  the  altar, 
and  to  rife,  as  it  were,  in  smoke  toward  heaven.  There 
was  in  use  also  the  poetical  tenn  haiit,  perfect 

(Dent,  xxxiil,  10;  1  Sam.  vii,  9;  11,  21;  comp. 
Jodg.xx,40);  Chald.K7-^a»;  Or.  iXonvrw/ta  (Hark 
xii,  88 ;  Heb.  x,  6 ;  also  oKoKoArvrnt,  seldom  iXoKop- 
TroHTig  or  oXoKopiru/ia,  in  liUlo  oXtkatwrov,  ioloeaiuf), 
tntire  bumt-nfferiiy,  alluding  to  the  fiuit  that,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  skin,  noth^  of  tbe  sacrifice  came  to 
tbe  share  of  the  offldating  [vtot  or  prieats  in  tbe  way 
of  emolmnent,  U  being  vkoOs  md  miirtfy  eonsamed 
by  ftre.  Snch  bnrnt-offeringa  are  among  Uie  most  an- 
cient (Philo,  ii,  241)  on  record  (Hesiod,  Theogit.  685  sq.). 
We  find  them  already  in  use  in  the  patriarchal  times ; 
hence  tbe  opinion  of  some  tliat  Abei'i  oaring  (Gen. 
iv,  4)  was  a  bumt-o0Bring  as  regarded  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock,  while  the  pieces  of  fat  which  be  offered 
wen  a  thank-offering,  Jiut  In  tbe  manner  that  Hoses 
afterward  ordained,  or,  rather,  confirmed  Item  andent 
custom  (Lev.  i,  eq.).  It  was  a  burot^flbrbg  that  Noali 
'>ffered  to  the  Lord  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii,  20). 
Tbrouj^hout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see  xv, 

0,  17 ;  xxii,  2,  7, 8,  18)  it  appears  to  be  the  only  sacri- 
fice referred  to ;  afterward  it  Iwcame  distinguished  as 
one  of  tbe  fq^olar  claases  of  sacrifice  nndar  the  Mosaic 
law.  As  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v,  1)  into 
"^fts"  and  "sacrifices  for  sin"  (i.  e.  eacharlstlc  and 
propitiatory  sacrifices},  of  tbe  former  of  these  the  bnmt- 
vflTering  was  the  choicest  specimen.  Accordingly  (in 
Psa.  xl,  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x,  6),  we  have  first  (in 
ver.  6)  the  general  opposition  as  above  of  sacrifices 
( ivaim,  profutiatory)  and  ofi^Tinga  (irpo9^opal) ;  and 
then  Qn  ver.  0)  "  iHimUoBiBring,*'  as  representing  the 
one,  it  opposed  to  "sln-oflbring,**  as  representing  tbe 
other.  KmOarly,  la  Exod.  x,  26  (less  precisely), 
"  burnt-offering"  ts  contrasted  with  "sacrifice."  (So 
in  1  Sam.  xv,  22;  Psa.1,8;  Mark  xU,  88.)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  distinguished  from  "  meat-oflbrings" 
(whicb  were  nnbloody)  and  from  "peace-offerings" 
(both  of  tbe  eucharistic  kind),  because  only  a  portion 
of  them  were  consumed  (see  1  Kings  ill,  16 ;  vii],  64, 
etc.).  In  accordance  witt  this  prindple,  it  was  enact- 
ed that  with  the  bumtofifering  a  "  meatH>ffering"  (of 
flour  and  oil)  and  "drink-off'eriag"  of  wine  should  be 
offered,  as  stiowing  that,  with  themselves,  men  dedi- 
cated also  to  God  tbe  chief  earthly  gifts  with  whicb 
He  had  blessed  them  (Lev.  viil,  18,  22, 26;  ix,  16,17; 
xiv,  20;  Exod.  zxix,  40;  Num.  xxviU,  4^  6).  See 
each  of  these  terms  In  lt»  alpliahrtiGal  place. 

Oti^taall^  and  geiMraUy  all  oflbringa  ftom  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  seem  to  have  passed  noder  the  name  of 
olah,  wince  a  portion  at  leaat  of  eeenr  sacrifice,  of  what- 
ever kind — nay,  that  very  portion  which  constituted 
the  offering  to  God — ^was  conanmed  by  fire  upon  the 
altar.  In  process  of  time,  liowever,  when  the  sacri- 
fices became  divided  into  nnmeroos  classes,  a  more 
limited  sense  was  given  to  the  term  nVt?,  it  being 
solely  applied  to  those  sacrifices  in  which  the  priests 
did  not  share,  and  which  were  intended  to  proiritiate 
tbe  anger  of  Jehovah  ioe  some  partkolar  ttansgrea- 
flkm.  Only  oxan,  male  sheep  or  goats,  cr  turtle^Jores 
aod  yonng  i^eons,  all  wtthotit  Uemiah,  were  fit  ibr 
barat-offerinpfl.  The  offerer  in  person  was  obliged  to 
cany  this  sacriflee  first  of  all  into  the  fbn^art  as  far 
as  the  gate  of  the  tabemade  or  temple,  where  the  ani- 
mal was  examined  by  tbe  officiating  priest  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  waa  without  blemish.  Tbe  offerer  then 
laid  hia  hand  upon  ti»  victim,  oonfbssiog  his  sins,  and 
-dedicated  it  as  his  sacrifice  to  pro[»tiate  tlte  Almighty. 
The  animal  was  then  killed  (which  might  be  done  by 
tbe  offerer  fainuelO  toward  the  north  of  the  altar  (Lev. 

1,  11),  in  allot  loo,  as  the  Talmud  aUegea,  to  the  com- 


ing of  indement  weatlier  (^^csl  of  the  Divine  wrath) 
from  the  nertbem  quarter  of  tbe  heavens.  After  this 
began  the  ceremony  of  tailing  up  the  blood  and  sprink- 
ling it  arotmd  the  altv,  that  is,  npon  tbe  lower  part 
of  tbe  attar,  not  immediately  npon  it,  lest  It  shonld 
extinguish  the  fire  tliereon  (Lev.  iii,  2 ;  Dent.  xU,  27 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix,  22).  See  Sacripice.  In  the  Talmnd 
(tract  ZgftocUm,  sec  i,  ch,  1)  various  laws  are  pr^ 
scribed  conoeming  this  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the 
bnmt^ffering ;  among  others,  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed about  the  middle  ot  tbe  altar,  below  tbe  red 
line,  and  only  twice,  so  as  to  fonn  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  T;  also,  that  tbe  priest  most  first  take  hit 
stand  east  of  the  altar,  sprinkling  In  that  position  first 
to  tbe  east  and  then  to  the  west ;  which  done,  he  wss 
to  shift  his  position  to  the  west,  sprinkling  again  to  the 
east  and  west ;  and,  lastly,  only  round  about  the  altar, 
as  prescribed  in  Lev.  i,  6.  Tbe  next  act  was  the  skin- 
ning or  fiaying  of  tlie  animal,  and  tbe  cutting  of  it  into 
pieces — actions  which  tbe  otforer  himself  was  allowed 
to  perform  (Lev.  i,  S).  The  skin  alone  belonged  to 
the  offldating  priest  (Lev.  vii,  8).  Tbe  dissection  of 
tbe  animal  be^  witii  the  bead,  legs,  etc.,  and  it  wsa 
divided  into  twelve  pieces.  The  priest  then  took  tbe 
right  sbenlder,  breast,  and  entrails,  and  pladng  them 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  offerer,  he  put  bis  own  hands  be- 
neath those  of  tbe  temer,  and  thus  waved  the  sacri- 
fice up  and  down  several  times  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  all-powerf\il  presence  of  God  (tract  CAofin,  i,  8), 
The  officiating  priest  then  retraced  hit  steps  to  the  altar, 
placed  the  wood  upon  it  in  tbe  form  of  a  cross,  andiigbt. 
ed  the  flre.  Tbe  entrails  and  legs  being  cleansed  with 
water,  tbe  separated  pieces  were  placed  together  upon 
tbe  altar  in  the  form  of  a  stain  animal.  Poor  people 
were  allowed  to  bring  a  turUe-dove  or  a  yonng  pigeon 
as  a  bnmt^ffMng,  these  tArds  bdng  very  common 
and  cheap  in  Palestine  (tblmonldas,  ^oreA  Nevodim, 
ifi,  46).  With  regard  to  these  latter,  notUng  ia  said 
alraut  tbe  sex,  whether  they  were  to  be  males  or  fe- 
males. The  inode  of  killing  ttiem  was  by  nipi^ng  off 
the  head  with  tbe  n^  of  the  hand.  The  following 
kinds  of  burnt-offering  may  be  distingaished. 

1.  Standit^  pvbUc  tmr^-offmngt  were  those  used 
daily  morning  and  evenbig  (Num.  xxvUi,  8;  Exod. 
xxix,  88),  and  on  the  three  great  festivals  (Lev.  xxili, 
87;  27um.  xxviii,  11-27;  xxix,  2-22;  Lev.  xvl,  8; 
oomp.  2  Chron.  xxxv,  12-lQ.  Thus  there  were,  (1.) 
The  tbtUt/  bumt-offering,  a  lamb  of  tbe  first  year,  sacri- 
ficed every  morning  and  evening  (widi  an  oflhring  of 
flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Exod.  xxix,  88-42; 
Num.  xxviU,  »-8).  (2.)  The  SaiibaA  bMnt^eriiiff, 
doable  of  that  which  was  oAred  every  day  (Num. 
xxviii,  8-10).  (8.)  The  offering  at  the  new  moon,  at  the 
thrte  great  fe^valt,  th'  great  Dag  of  Atonemmt',  and 
fiaa  of  tnmpett :  generally  two  bnllocks,  a  ram,  and 
seven  bunt>e.    (See  Num.  xxviii,  Il-xxix.  89.) 

2.  Private  bttnU-qfferingt  were  appointed  at  tbe  con- 
secration of  priests  (Exod.  xxix,  16 ;  Lev,  viii,  18 ; 
ix,  12),  at  tfie  purification  ot  woman  (Lev.  xii,  6,  S), 
at  the  deansing  of  lepers  (Lev.  ^dv,  19),  and  remov- 
al of  other  ceremonial  nncleanness  (xv,  15,  80),  on 
any  accidental  breach  of  tbe  Hozaritlc  vow,  or  at  its 
condusion  (Num.  vi ;  comp.  Acts  xxi,  26),  etc. 

8.  Bnt  frte-wiU  bvmt-offiri)^  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  fbr  ex- 
ample, at  the  dedication  of  tbe  tal>emacle  (Num.  vii) 
and  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  64),  when  they  were 
off^d  in  extraordinary  abundance.  ~  But,  except  on 
such  ot^asions,  th%  nature,  tbe  extent,  and  the  place 
of  the  sacrifice  were  expret^y  limited  tiy  God,  so  that, 
while  all  should  l>e  unblemished  and  pure,  there  should 
be  no  idea  (as  among  the  heathen)  of  buying  His  &vw 
by  costibiess  of  sacrifice.  Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow 
(if,  as  some  think,  his  daughter  be  the  sacrifice  meant) 
was  a  transgres^n,  consistent  with  tbe  serai-heathen- 
ish character  of  his  early  days  (se«|r7bdg.  xL^^). 
Tbe  sacrifice  of  tows  in  1  Sm.^,  U  £4u<w>^ 
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infraction  of  It,  exeiued  by  the  probable  igiuaiiice  of 
the  people  end  the  apedil  nitim  of  die  oeeuion.  In 
short,  Imrnt-oAringt  were  In  me  almoit  on  mil  Impor- 
tant occasioni,  events,  and  BolemnitieB,  whetlier  pri- 
vate or  pablic,  and  often  in  very  large  nnmben  (comp. 
Jndg.  XX,  26 : 1  Sam.  vii,  9;  2  Chron.  xzxi,  2;  1  Kings 
iii,  4;  1  Chron.  xxix,  21;  2  Chron.  xsix,  21;  Ezra 
ri,  17;  viii,  U).    HeatbenB  also  wen  allowed  to  offbr 
bnnU-offeiiBgi  bl  the  temple,  and  Angnstaa  gave  or- 
den  to  ncrlfice  for  htm  every  day  in  the  temple  at 
Jemsalem  a  bnmt-offering,  consisting  of  two  lambs 
and  one  ox  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  692 ;  Joaei^as,  War,  ii,  17, 
2 ;  ApiiM,  ii,  6).    See  Reland,  Antiq.  Saer.  iii,  2,  p.  294 
sq. :  Ligbtfoot,  MmtUr.  TempS,  viiJ,  1 ;  Baner,  Gottead, 
Verfau.  i,  174  sq. ;  Sperhach,  De  HAraor.  Mocamttit 
(Viteb.l769).—Kitto;  Smith.    See  OrrsBurG. 

BURNT-OFFERINO,  ALTAB  OF.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  peculiar  form  of  altar  had  been  deUv- 
ered  to  the  tnte  wonhippen  of  God  down  to  the  period 
of  the  giving  of  the  law;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  records  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  the  simideat 
stmctores  seem  to  have  been  deemed  anfficient.  Bnt 
at  the  institution  of  the  tabernacle  worship  spedftc  in> 
•tmctiona  were  given  for  the  erection  of  the  altar,  or 
of  the  two  ahars,  that  of  bnmt-oSering  and  that  of  in- 
cense. It  was  the  tanatr  of  titese^  however,  that  was 
emphattcally  called  tke  altar,  as  it  was  on  it  that  all 
sacrifices  of  blood  were  preeented,  while  the  other  was 
simply  placed  as  a  stand  or  table  within  the  taberna- 
cle for  the  officiating  priest  to  xm  in  connection  with 
the  pot  of  Incense.  With  regard  to  this  altar,  prior  to 
any  instroctions  conoeming  the  erection  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  inmediatelj  after  the  delivery  of  the  ten 
oommsndmenta  from  Sinai,  the  ft^owlng  spedfic  di- 
rections were  given :  *'  An  altar  of  earth  ahalt  thou 
malce  onto  me,  and  sbalt  sacrifice  tliereon  thy  bumt- 
ofierings,"  etc. ;  "  And  If  tbon  wilt  make  me  an  altar 
of  stone,  thon  shalt  not  make  it  of  hewn  stone ;  for  If 
tboa  lift  op  thy  tool  apon  It  thon  hast  polluted  it ;  nei- 
ther ahalt  thou  go  np  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that 
thy  nakedness  be  not  diaooversd  theieon"  (Exod.  xx, 
use).  There  to  here  an  evident  repodl^oa  of  all 
pomp  and  ornament  in  connection  with  tills  altar  of 
bnmt4>ffi9in9— the  preferable  material  to  be  nsed  in  It 
being  earth,  or,  If  stone,  yet  stone  unhewn,  and  con- 
sequently not  graven  by  art  or  man's  device.  The 
reason  of  this  cannot  be  sought  in  any  geiieral  dislike 
to  the  costly  and  etnadiental  In  divine  wocib^  for  In 
the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  Itself  and  still  more, 
afterward,  in  the  erection  of  the  temple,  both  the  ricl^ 
est  materials  and  the  most  skillfnl  wtifloers  were  em- 
ployed. It  is  rather  to  be  sou^t  in  the  gaavtMl  pur- 
port and  design  of  the  altar,  which  was  such  as  to  con- 
sist best  with  the  simplest  foim,  and  materials  of  the 
plainest  description ;  for  it  was  pecuUariy  the  monu- 
ment and  remembrancer  of  nun's  sin — the  special 
meeting-place  between  God  and  bis  creatures,  at  tin- 
fttl;  on  which  account  it  must  be  perpetually  receiv- 
ing the  blood  of  slain  victims,  since  the  way  tci  follow- 
sfaip  with  God  for  guilty  beings  could  only  be  found 
through  an  avenne  of  death  (Fairbdm,  l^polom,  U, 
286). 

la  the  dlreetiooe  afterward  given  (Exod.  xxvil,  1-6) 
for  the  ooDStrootion  of  the  altar  that  was  to  be  pUced 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  taberaade,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  no  explicit  mention  is  nude  dther  of 
earth  or  of  stone.  It  was  to  be  made  of  shittim  or 
acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  brass;  to  tte  in  form  a 
square  of  five  cubito,  in  height  thcee  cubits,  and  with 
projecting  points  or  "horns"  at  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners. It  was  to  be  made  "hollow  with  boards,"  and 
Jewish  writers  have  held  that  this  htdlow  apace  be- 
tween the  boards  was  to  be  filled  with  earth  or  stones 
when  the  altar  was  fixed  in  a  particular  place ;  so  that 
the  original  direction  applied  also  to  it,  and  the  boards 
miuht  be  regarded  as  having  their  chief  use  in  holding 
the  earth  or  stones  together,  and  supporting  the  fire- , 
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A,  the  space  between  the  boards,  over  wUob  the  iite«Ili  &r 
tn  and  asbea  were  pbtoed,  whUa  wltUn  wrre  rtcoM  «r 
earth;  B  B,  the  net-workgnidDK,  vitii  thepn^ecttnglcdgr, 
as  deacribod  In  Kxoi.  Kzvlt,  4,  D;  0,  the  envoi  or  Mgp  H- 
salf;  pn4eetliw  from  the  nlddle  of  the  altar;  D,  the  iadioe 
towsrd  It  oa  one  ddo,  for  the  cAcUttng  prteK  U>  Meend  hj, 
fomed  of  earth  or  stones;  s  Ac  d,  the  nans  or  eoner  pn- 
JeetloBS  eftbe  altar. 

place,  with  the  foel  and  the  sacrifice.  Having  an  ele- 
vation of  no  more  than  4(  or  S  Aet,  no  stepa  coold  be 
required  for  the  officiating  priest;  a  mere  ledge  at 
projecting  Itorder  on  the  side  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
with  a  gentie  incline  toward  it,  formed  of  earth  or 
stones.  This  seems  really  to  have  been  provided  by 
the  oii^nal  construction  of  the  altar  according  to  tiie 
now  commimly  naini  interpratathm  of  Exod.  xrrii, 
4,  5,  where  it  is  said,  "And tbon  ihalt  make  fbr  it  [die 
altar]  a  grate  of  net-work  of  brass ;  and  npon  the  net 
shalt  thou  make  four  braxen  rings  In  the  four  oonwn 
thereof;  and  thou  shalt  put  it  under  the  compaas 
[S'S'^S,  karhob',  circuit  border,  as  the  word  seems 
to  mean]  of  the  altar  beneath,  that  the  net  may  be 
even  to  the  midst  of  the  altar ;"  that  is,  as  Yon  Heyer 
has  e^>lained  {BiAddewtrnj/em,  p.  201),  there  was  a  sort 
of  terrace  or  projecting  board  half  way  np  the  ahar 
and  compassing  it  about,  on  which  the  priests  might 
stand,  or  articles  connected  with  the  sacrifice  nii^  be 
laid ;  and  this  was  to  be  supported  by  a  grating  of 
brass  underneath,  of  net4ike  construction,  aa  exhiUted 
in  the  preceding  cut.  See  Grats.  This  patten 
probably  approaches,  nearer  than  any  other  ^at  hi* 
been  presented,  to  the  altar  originally  formed  to  ac- 
company the  tabernacle.  The  older  and  still  vetr 
prevalent  idea  of  Its  structure  differs  chiefly  with  re- 
gard to  tite  netwwk  of  braii,  irtiicb  it  reguds  as  the 
grating  fbr  the  fire,  and  as  furnished  with  four  lia^ 
that  it  might  be  sunk  down  within  the  boards  and  st 
some  distance  from  them ;  as  exhibited,  for  example, 
In  the  ynwwii  cat,  which  is  asseatially  the  represes- 
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tation  of  Vltsios  {Miteell  Saera,  i,  888),  often  npn- 
dooed  with  little  variation.  The  chief  objectitrntnthi! 
form  to  that  it  places  the  net-work  of  bran  near  Ibt 
top  and  witUn  the  boaida,  instead  of  making  It,  as  Os 
description  seems  to  reqtiire,  from  the  gronnd  upward 
to  the  middle,  and  consequently  outside — a  sappott,  la 
short,  for  the  projecting  kariob,  or  mar^n,  net  ftr  the 
fire  and  the  sacrifice.  The  articles  oonoectod  with  the 
fire  are  not  minutely  described,  but  are  included  in  the 
ennmeratioD  given  at  T«r.  8:  "And  thmi  dtalt  maka 
his  pane  to  receive  Us  ashes,  and  his  sbovela,  and  hb 
basins^  and  his  fleab^ioohs,  and  his  flre-pana ;  all  the 
vessels  thereof  thon  shalt  make  of  tnasa."  llie  |nk 
ability  is  that  there  was  no  grating  upon  the  top,  but 
simply  the  pans  for  fire  and  ashes  resting  npon  tttmet 
or  earth  wiUiin  JlwiJKMunii^-andvt^^  'theae  migbl 
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tuSj  be  MTtped  or  remoTad  ba  cleaning,  ai  occasion 
nqnind^Fairbairn.   See  Pax. 

Id  tbe  amuigeinflnts  made  for  Adapting  the  instru- 
metOa  at  worsiiip  to  the  larger  prapoitionB  of  the  tern- 
pk,  the  altar  of  bumt'«fli»ring  oeceaaarilj  partook  of 
tbe  ganeral  dMiaetar  ^ the  change.  Itbooamenow 
•  ■qnare  of  80  cvtdta  Inatead  of  ^  and  iras  ndaed  to 
the  height  of  10  cubits;  it  was  made  also  entirely  of 
btau,  tmt  in  other  respects  it  was  probably  mach  the 
suae.  The  altar  attached  to  the  temple  of  Herod,  ve 
Icom  tiom  Joaepbns,  agdn  greatly  exceeded  In  dl- 
raeunoiu  that  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  "  Before 
the  temple,"  uys  he  (_War,r,b,S),  "stood  tbe  altar, 
13  en  bits  high,  and  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  twing 
each  my  60  caUta.  It  waa  bnilt  in  the  dgnre  of  a 
tquare,  and  it  had  comen  lite  boms  (Uteially,  Jutting 
up  Into  hom-ahaped  comers— «pan>(if(iC  trpoavixuv 
yvviaf),  and  the  passage  np  to  it  was  by  an  insensible 
scclivi^."  This  was,  no  donbt,  with  the  view  of 
ineetnig  the  requirement  in  Exod.  xx,  26 ;  and  in  like 
muner,  for  the  parpose  of  complying  with  tbe  in- 
itractioQ  to  avoid  any  hewn  work,  it  was,  we  are  told, 
"formed  iritlioat  any  iron  tool,  nor  was  it  aver  so 
ranch  as  touched  by  such  iron  tool."  In  this  latter 
statement  the  Hishna  agrees  irith  Josepbus;  bnt  it 
ditlers  materially  as  to  the  dimensions,  makdng  the 
bnse  only  a  square  of  82  cubits,  and  the  top  of  26,  so 
that  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon 
the  exact  meaaurement.  But  there  can  be  little  doinbt 
tt  was  ooidderably  laiger  than  Solomon's,  as  It  was  a 
leading  part  of  Herod's  ambition,  in  his  costly  repara- 
tion of  the  temple,  to  make  all  his  external  proportions 
tnperior  to  that  which  had  preceded.  It  idso  had,  we 
in  informed,  what  most  in  some  form  have  belonged 
to  the  altar  of  the  first  temple,  a  pipe  connected  with 
tbe  sDBtli>irflat  hvD,  fi>rconv^4ng  away  tbe  blood  of 
the  sacrifices.  This  discharged  Itself  by  •  sobterra- 
nean  passage  Into  the  brook  Kedron  [Marcus,  De  taeer- 
di4.  H^meor.  qiiibiud.  c.  aUarit  mffit-fmc^imSutt  (Jena, 
1700) ;  Schllchter,  De  lacro  Edtnaormt  (Halle, 

17H);  Eiyah  bMt-mnch,  naran  ni^s  n^p^p 

(Frdt  a.  H.  1714) ;  Oartmann,  De  Bebraonm  aUari 
fl^  (Wittwib.  169^1700)].    See  Altab. 

Borr,  Aaron,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine, 
and  father  of  the  Vice-president  of  tbe  same  name,  was 
bom  hi  Fairfleld,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1716,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1785,  and  received  license  to  preach 
in  the  following  year.  Having  labored  eleven  years 
in  Hanover  and  Newark,  he  became  president  at  the 
College  of  N«v  Jmy  In  17«.  H*  disebargad  tbe 
duties  of  both  pmidsnt  and  pastor  until  176^  when 
the  pastoral  letatioa  was  dissolved,  and  be  gave  bis 
whole  time  to  tbe  service  of  the  college.  In  1762  be 
married  a  dan^chter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  sur- 
^-ived  turn  about  ayear.  He  died  Sept.  24, 1767.  Mr. 
Burr  entered  warmly  into  tbe  great  revival  that  took 
place  Id  the  aariy  part  of  fata  adnistry,  and  was  In  In- 
tnnste  relations  witb  VTbitefield,  the  Tennents,  and 


never  vigorous,  fiUIed,  and  In  1866  he  took  a  super, 
annnated  relation.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
president  of  tbe  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,  in 
which  office  be  remained  until  his  health  foiled  in  Feb> 
ruary,  J8&6.  He  resigned  and  returned  to  Itfaaca, 
here  he  died  in  Uay,  1866.  "As  a  preaehar  be  waa 
able  and  eloquent,  bnt  peculiarly  forvent  and  Belf*uc> 
rificing."— ifMmfeso^aMf%reiMei,Ti,SB|  Psck,J%ir^ 
Jfedtodim  (5.  T.  1860,  ISno). 

BmroueSlt  Edward,  a  perssented  Quaker,  waa 
bom  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  In  1684,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  tbe  Church  of  England,  but  became  first  a 
Presbyterian  and  afterward  a  Quaker.  He  devoted 
himself  eamestiy  to  the  propagation  of  tbe  principles 
of  tiie  Friends,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1664.  On  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  be  went  to  Ireland  and  labored 
there,  and  afterward  returned  to  London.  During 
Cromweira  time,  though  he  did  not  spare  the  Protect- 
or, be  waa  unmolested ;  but  the  govanment  of  Charles 
II,  as  U  usual  with  monarchical  governments,  was 
less  generons,  and  Borrough  was  put  into  Newgate, 
and  kept  there  tUI  his  death.  Bis  writings,  including 
The  Trumpet  o/the  Lord,  and  nnoierons  oontioversi^ 
tracts,  were  collected  In  1«7S  roL  foL}.— Boae,  JVew 
BioffmphiaU  DietioHaiy. 

BtuTon^ea,  Jsmocu^  alaamed  Pnritan  divine, 
was  bom  1599,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  whence  be 
was  ejected  for  nonconfomiity.  In  1681  be  was  made 
rector  of  Titsball,  bnt  was  deprived  in  1636,  when  he 
went  to  Rotterdam,  and  became  pastor  of  an  English 
congregation  there.  Betnming  to  England,  he  bo- 
came  pastor  of  two  of  tbe  most  bnportant  independent 
congregations  in  London.  He  died  1646.  His  chief 
work  is  Eigiontitm  Botea  (Load.  1648-61,  4  vols. 
4to;  new  ed.  Loud.  18^  Imp.  8vo).  Berides  this  he 
published  Semont  m  OrisfMM  OmtmtmetU  (Lond. 
1650,  4to):— 7^  Choice  of  Motet  (Lond.  1650,  4to):— 
Go^iet  ReconaHation  (Lond.  1667,  4to) :  —  Senaoiu  on 
Go^  Worttip  (Lond.  1668,  4to):  — Coapef  Remistion 
(Lond.  1664, 4to)  :~The  Saiatt  ffappmett,  Lectura  on 
Ae  Beatitiidet  (Loud.  1660,  4to) ;  and  several  other  ex- 
cellent practiol  treatises. 

BurrouglUi,  Gbobob,  a  Congr^^onal  minister, 
the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  1670.  He  became  pastor  in  Salem 
Village,  Nov.  2fi,  1680,  having  previously  preached  in 
Falmouth,  Me.  He  resigned  in  1685,  and  returned  to 
Falmoutb,  where  he  remained  until  1690,  after  which 
bis  place  of  residence  is  not  certainly  known.  On  tbe 
8d(tf  August,  1692,  he  was  tried  for  witcbcraft  In  Bos- 
ton, and  executed  oa  "Gallows  mil,"  Aug.  19,  Cot> 
ton  Uatiter  aiding  and  abetting  I— Spragne,  Amtah, 
i,  166. 

Bnnfblde,  a  BeDedioUne  abbey  near  GOttingen, 
Oennany,  (banded  In  109S.  The  abbot,  John  von  Ha- 
gen  (1469),  organized  a  congregation  here  for  tbe 
stricter  Benedictine  observance,  and  tbe  rules  of  his 


muiv  otiier  promoters  of  tiie  work.    He  was  the  au- '  congregation  were  received  in  186  convents  "d  '"•ny 

Uwofa-'UtinGrammar'  and  of  several  pamphlets.'°'«»°«!j*?;™"^  K'Hr^  w 

iii  Alt  ,  Council  of  Basle  in  1440,  and  finally     Pius  II.  Af. 

-Spi.gu^^«.w^ui,68.  ^IterttiisH  achieved  greatdlstincttoiL    It  ,xlsted  until 

B^,JoMthan..Congr,«atioualm^^  1808,  when  tiie  last  invents  belongingto  it  were  SUP- 

S'^S^t*  ?"  ^Sl"n     ^Z^"*^"  Pr^ei    Since  tiie  Reformation  tiie  abbey  of  Bun- 

RecMngsb^  Su^  Co.,  until  ri^ncedtor  n«i-«m-         taa  h^d  a  Lutheran  abbot 
foradty,  and  In  1680  he  came  to  New  England.  In 
Feb.  1640,  be  became  associate  pastor  of  the  duirch  in 
Dorchester,  and  died  Aug.  9, 1641. — Spragne,  ^nnol^ 
i,lSS. 

Bnrritt,  Chablbs  D,,  a  minister  of  tbe  MetliodiBt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1828,  of 
pious  parents.  In  1841  he  enteied  tbe  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  distingnished  himself  there  for  thorough- 
ness, especially  in  the  exact  sciences:  In  1844  be  was 
made  tutor,  aod  ocmpied  tiiat  post  for  a  year  and  a 
half  with  great  Bttccees.  In  1845  be  entered  the  Itino- 
rut  nUiUstiy  Id  tbe  Oneida  Conference;  bntUa  health, 


Burton,  Aaa,  D.D,,  a  Congregational  minister, 
bora  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Aug.  26,  1762.  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  1777.  In  1779  he  was  installed  pastor 
in  Tbetford,  where  he  labored  with  signal  success  un- 
til bis  deatii,  May  1,  1886.  He  was  made  D.D.  by 
Middlebury  College,  1801.  He  published  £Mqrs  ots 
tome  of  ike  Jnt  Pnae^t  of  Jfe^op^fe*,  SOiet,  and 
Theotogg  (1824,  Svo).  and  a  numbtf  of  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Spragne,  Amu^  H,  140, 

Barton,  Edward,  D.t>.,  pfofeaa|^<^diviidtc«t 
Oxford,  was  ban  at  Sbr^^W^,''!? 
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Christ  Church,  Oxford,  became  select  preacher  to  the 
University  in  1824,  end  profeeeor  in  1829.  He  died  in 
1836.  Dr.  Burtoa  was  a  most  imtirlng  student,  and 
his  writings  mn  of  decided  relae  both  in  theology  and 
Charcb  Uattny.  The  chief  of  them  are,  Inquiry  into 
th«  Heretic  of  the  ApottoSc  Age  (Bompton  Lectore, 


He  is  only  knovn  as  Ui«  aotbor  of  the  celebrated  AmO- 
omy  of  Melcmehoig,  first  published  in  1S21, 4to,  of  whidt 
many  editions  have  been  printed,  and  whicfa  atill  bcddi 
a  foremost  place  in  Uteratore.  Stene  often  borrovi 
flrom  it  without  aeknowledgnMnt. 

Boiy,  ARTBrB,  D.D.,ms  bom  in  Devon,  and  was 


Oxf.  1829,  9vo):—TeiHmomet  o/Ae  Ante-Nicm^  Fa-  \  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of  which  be  be- 


then  to  the  Ditnmtif  of  Chritt  and  to  tke  Trimitif  (Oxf. 
1629  and  1881,  2  vols.  Std)  i^Uvtary  of  the  Omreh 
from  the  Atcamon  o/Jetu  Ckritt  to  tke  CoMerrion  of 
CoMtanfMe  (Lond.  1886,  small  8vo,  8th  ed.  1800):— 
Sermons  preached  hrfare  the  Vnhermty  (Lond.  1882, 
8vo):— rAe  GreA  TVf&naent,  with  EngUth  Notts  (1830, 
2  Tob.  8vo):— ilfl  Attengit  to  tueerlaim  the  Chnmotogg 
of  the  Aeu  and  Pauline  EpUtk*  (1880,  8vo):— Z^ctow 
on  the  Ecdetiatticat  Hittory  ofthefnt  Three  Centariet 
(1833,  2  vols.  8vo;  Sd  ed.  Oxf,  1845,  8vo);  also  edi- 
tions of  Cranmer's  Catechism,  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
Bishop  Boll's  Worlu,  and  the  Canons  of  Ensebins. 
An  edUicn  of  bis  works,  with  a  memoir^  has  been  pnb> 
Ushed  1^  Parker  (Oxford,  6  vols.)- 

Bnxton,  Beiu7,  %  PntiUn  dlvbM,  vas  bom  ai 
Blrsall,  Torkshln,  1679,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
Collei^  Cambridge,  He  was  sppoiDted  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  prince  Chatiea,  bnt  was  dismissed  in  1626  for 
criticiiing  Land's  popish  tendencies.  In  1626  he  b&- 
came  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street,  Lon- 
don, tod  was,  in  December,  1636,  somrooned  before  the 
Stur-Chamtm  for  two  "aedltlonB  sennoos."  He  was 
suspended,  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  to  lose 
his  ears  In  the  tdlloiy,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  j£6000. 


came  principal.  He  was  ejected  by  the  PaiUamnit. 
bnt  at  the  Restoration  he  was  reappointed,  and  bIm 
made  prebendary  of  Exeter  and  chapUia  to  Charles 
II.  When  WillUm  III  was  seeking  to  unite  the  dif- 
ferent  Protestant  bodies,  Bury  wrote  a  book  called 
TiB  Hated  Goyel  (Lond.  1600, 4to),  fai  which  be  ic 
dnced  both  doctrine  and  pnwtice  to  tbdr  rinplert 
forms,  in  order  to  famish  ■  common  platftxin  (or  all 
parties.  As  is  osoal  vith  mediators,  he  {deased  no- 
body ;  atad  besides^  having  asserted  in  his  book  that  a 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  not  essential  to  sal< 
vatlon,  he  teoo^t  a  storm  opoo  binwelf  which  inn 
him  fhim  Us  prefannents.  Hb  book  m*  bonit  br 
ordor  of  tiia  Uaiverrf^.  H«  afterward  bad  a  bitter 
controversy  with  Jariea.  Tbe  date  of  bis  death  is  nn- 
kiiown.^Boee,  Ntu  Biog.  Die^iomarg, 

Bnaby,  Bicuasd,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Lutton,  jn 
Lincolnsture,  Sept.  22,  1606.  He  was  edncated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxf<nd.  "So 
low  were  Us  finances  that  his  feea  for  the  d^rees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arts  wen  defkvyed  by  dontfioe 
from  the  parish  of  St  Slaigant,  Weetminatw,  £6  bar* 
ing  been  given  him  for  tbe  former,  and  X6 18*.  Ad.  ftx 
the  latter.    This  &vor  he  gratefully  acknowledged  hi 


Burton  bore  his  snSMngs  In  the  pillory  with  great '  big  vUl  by  leaving  £M  to  the  poor  boueekeepen  in 
firmness,  amid  the  sympathetic  criee  of  the  bystand- :  that  parish,  having  already  beqneatbed  to  the  parish 
ers.  He  was  released  tmm  imprisonment  in  1640  by  j  for  charitable  purposes  an  estate  of  £525  per  annam. 
the  Long  Parliament,  which  restored  bim  to  the  exer-  |  and  very  nearly  £5000  in  personal  property.  In  163 
cise  of  his  orders  and  to  hb  benefice.    He  afterward  he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  and  rectoiy  of  Cnd- 


becama  an  Independent,  and  died  Jan.  7, 1648.  His 
controvefsial  writings  were  very  nnmeroos ;  a  list  of 
seventy  b  given  by  Anthony  Wood.  Sea  L^e  iff 
Henry  Burton  (Lond.  1643, 4to). , 

BoitOD, Bemekiah,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
edncated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  Iwcame  fellow  and  tutor.  In  1667  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  lord-keeper  Bridgman,  who  also  appointed 
him  prebendary  of  Xwwich  and  rectw  of  St.  Hary's, 
Soutbwark.  In  1668  he  shared  with  TUlotson  and 
StillingSeet  tn  the  Bridgman  treaty,  deigned  to  com- 
prehend dissenters  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
plan,  though  favored  by  the  more  enlightened  church- 
men, and  also  by  Bates  and  Baxter,  foil  through  from 
the  bigotry  of  extreme  partisans  on  Itotfa  sides.  In 
1680  he  became  rector  of  Barnes,  Surrey,  and  died  in 
1681,  leaving  Ditcouriee  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lend.  1684),  pub. 
Ushed  by  Tillotson,  with  an  IntrodncUon,  after  Bur- 
ton's death.— Hook,  £od.  Biograp^;  U,  804 ;  Darling, 
Cj/dop.  BHUogrt^Uea,  1, 6S0. 

Burton,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Wembworthy,  Devonshire,  in  1696,  and  studied  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  tu- 
tor in  1713.  In  1733  he  became  fellow  of  Eton,  and 
soon  after  obtained  tbe  living  of  Mapledarham,  in  Ox- 
fbrdshlre.  He  became  rector  of  Wwplesdon  in  1766, 
and  died  Feb.  11, 1771.  Hb  woAs  include  Senunt 
(2  vols.  Svo): — DiMtertaHoiu  on  Smad!  —  Opnscula 


worth  in  the  church  of  Wells,  and  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember in  die  following  year  he  waa  appc^ited  bed 
master  of  Westminster  School,  In  wbidi  oeeopation  b 
labored  more  than  half  a  century,  and  by  his  dlUgeoce. 
learning,  and  assiduity  has  l>ecome  tbe  proverteal 
resentative  of  his  class.  In  July,  1660,  be  was  in- 
stalled as  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Angnst  be  became  canon  reeideotiary  sod 
treasurer  of  Wells.  At  the  coronation  of  Charles  II 
in  1661,  he  had  the  honor  ot  canying  the  ampalb. 
His  benefactions  were  Domerona  and  most  liberal,  and 
he  was  a  man  ef  great  personal  piety.  He  died  April 
6, 1696,  full  of  years  and  reputation,  and  was  twried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Hia  works  were  principailv 
for  the  use  of  hb  school,  and  consist  for  the  most  part 
tAther  of  expurgated  edltiona  of  certain  classics  wludi 
be  wished  hb  boys  to  read  tn  a  harmless  fbrai,  er 
grammatical  treatbea,  chiefiy  in  a  metrical  fona.  The 
eeverity  of  hb  disdplbe  b  traditional,  but  it  dees  Mt 
affiear  to  rest  upon  any  sound  authority ;  and,  strsa^ 
as  it  may  appear,  no  records  are  preserved  of  him  in 
the  school  over  which  he  so  long  presided." — EngSA 
CytHopaeXa^  Hook,  Ecde».  Biography,  ii,  330. 

Buaenbaam,  Herxaxh,  a  Jesuit  writer  on  mor. 
al  theology  of  great  repute  in  tbe  Roman  Churth. 
bom  1600,  in  WesQ>balia,  and  died  in  1688.  His  ilt- 
dtiUa  Tkulo^  ManOt  (FWis,  1669)  csarried  ont  the 
true  nltnmontane  themy  of  the  pope's  autfaori^  evei 


ifucellanea  Theologioa:—GenMntneu  of  Lord  Claren- '  human  governments  and  over  the  lives  of  kings  (« 


don'i  B'utorg,  offmnit  OldmixoH  (Lond.  1744)  -.—Pc^U 
and  Phariteet  compared,  in  oppotition  to  Philipi'i  Life 
cf  Pole  (Lond.  1766).  His  name  u  also  given  to  an 
excellent  edition  of  five  Greek  plays,  called  77te  Penta- 
tagia  (2  vok.  8vo) ;  bat  it  was  really  by  Bingham,  one 
of  bn  pupils,  who  died  eariy,  and  was  hronght  oat  after 
hb  death  by  Burton.— Hodi,  £cde>.  Bkgraphg,  ii,  312. 


fully  that  it  was  burnt  in  1761  by  order  of  the  Parlts. 
ment  of  Paris.  It  has  passed  throngb  50  editioDft,aBd 
b  still  reprinted.   It  was  enlarged  1^  Lacndx  le  9 

vrfs.  ftL  (Col.  1768). 

Bnah  (nSD,  eeneh' ;  S^.  and  X.  T.  ^toc)  «c- 
cnrs  in  the  account  of  the  bnming-bush,  in  which  }t- 
hovah  manifested  himself  to  Moees  at  Horeb  (Exod. 


Burton,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Lindley,  Feb.  8,  '  Ui,  2,  8,  4;  Dout.  xxxiii,  16;  2  E^r.  3dv,  1,  8;  Matt 
1676,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  (Ued  in  Jan.,  1639-40;  I  xii,  26;  Acts  vU,  80),  and  signifies  a  /Aons,  mote  pu" 
he  was  student  of  Christ  Church,  vicar  of  St.  Thomaa,  tlcnlariy  the  bramble  (q,  v.K ^  B^f^JMiKke  obstrns 
in  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Seagrave,  in  Leicestenhire,  i  that  the  Immble  ^mim 
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}o8eiiio8  itatea  thit  tbe  Syriac  and  Anbic  word  fcnei, 
rhl^  ia  tbe  smm  u  tin  Hebrew,  denotes  tbe  tenma, 
fbiitM  temtm.  We  know  that  tUi  jdant  is  «o  Isdigeae 
■f  AxmbU.  BMemnttlter  inelinee  to  tbe  optDkm  that 
ih«  holy  bosh  wM  of  tbe  imaaffm  spades.  Fntf.Bob- 
nson,  in  1888,  saw  on  tbe  moontslns  of  Horeb  a  wil- 
ow  and  two  hauAonu  growing,  witfa  manj'  and 
?roat  quantities  of  rhignmt  hyssop  and  thyme.  What 
particular  plant  or  bnsh  teneh  denotes  it  te  difficult  to 
say.  See  Thobh.  Tbe  profoaaor,  while  resting  at 
ttie  ancient  otrnvent  vt  Sfual,  saw  the  great  chiucfa. 
He  says,  "  Back  of  tbe  altar  we  were  shown  the  chap- 
el covering  the  place  where  the  bomlng-biuh  Is  ai^ 
to  have  stood,  now  regarded  as  the  most  holy  spot  in 
tbe  peninsula ;  and  as  Hoses  pot  off  his  shoes  In  oiw 
der  to  approach  it,  so  all  who  now  visit  it  must  do  the 
aamtt.  The  spot  is  covered  with  silver,  and  the  whole 
chapel  richly  carpeted.  Near  by  they  show  also  the 
'Well  fbtrni  which  (as  tbey  say)  Uoees  watered  Jethn's 
flocks"  (ABssanko^  i,  m).   See  BDBinico4imH. 

Tbe  Hebrew  word  lenteed  '*bnBhei"in  Job  xzz, 
4,  7,  Is  IT^Ip  (sTaeliX  *bA  owans  sAn&a  in  general,  as 
in  Oen.  U,  6;  xzi,  15.  The  00I7  other  word  so  ren- 
dered (B^nra,  meitdo^'f  marf^n,  "commendable 
trees'O    o«  venioii  oflss.  vii,  19,  algidaes  paitura. 

Bush,  Gbomb,  D.D.,  wu  bom  In  Ncnrtcb,  Yt., 
June  17,  1796.  He  entned  Daitmoatb  Cidlege  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  passed  throngh  a  conne  of  tlwological 
study  at  Princeton,  m  1824  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary at  the  West,  and  became  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a 
Preebytertan  cborch  at  Indianapolis.  He  resigned 
this  cbarge  uid  came  to  New  Ywk  in  1829.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature In  the  Unlvenify  of  New  York,  and  immediate- 
ly entered  opon  ^  Utenry  career  wMch  won  tat  Um 
the  reputation  of  {oofbond  sdularly  ability.  His  first 
published  work,  issned  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers 
in  1833,  was  a  Life  o/Mokaimed (iSmo).  In  tbe  same 
year  he  pnblidtaed  a  Treati$e  m  the  JUiUamtm  (reprint- 
ed, Salem,  1S43, 12mo).  In  1840  he  began  a  series  of 
Bible  commentaries,  which,  ander  the  title  of  AoCm  on 
Gatem,  EukIm,  eta.,  down  to  Jmf^  still  remidns  an! 
acknowledged  aiith«lty  (Sf.T.  1840-1862,  7  vob.). 
In  1844  the  pabfication  of  anoChtr  of  bis  works  (Antu.\ 
UuU,  or  the  DoOnne  qfOe  Beturrectitm),  in  which,  by 
argaments  drawn  ttom  reason  and  revelation,  he  de-l 
nied  the  existence  of  a  material  body  in  a  fature  life,  j 
raised  a  vigorous  opposition  against  him.  Undaunted 
by  the  flenmesa  d  bis  critics,  he  replied  to  their  as- 
•anlts  by  the  Issue  of  two  new  works,  Tke  XeittmcUoH 
ofCkria,  in  answer  to  the  qoestlon,  "I^  Christ  rise 
with  a  body  sj^tnol  and  celestial,  ot  terrestrial  and 
material?"  and  Tke  Soul;  at  Inqmiy  vOo  Seriptaral 
Piyehology  (S.  Y.  1845,  12mo).  In  these  Uter  works 
It  was  very  apparent  that  his  mind  had  become  unset- 
tled, and  all  confidence  in  his  early  beliefs  had  for< 
saken  him.  About  this  tinle  he  became  enamored  of  | 
tbe  vagaries  of  mesmerism  and  animal  magnetbrn. 
He  at  last  became  a  Swedenborgian,  and  edited  The 
New  ChunA  Repo^tory  with  decided  ability.  Ho  also 
published,  in  the  Interest  of  bis  new  faith,  AVw  Chm^ 
ifjfc»SaN*et(N.Y.1665, 12roo).  Among  his  other  Swe- 
denborgian works  are,  Statement  itfRMtoM;  LtU«r$  to 
a  Tri^snmi  JWemm-tAiUa;  Memer  and  Swedenbory' 
(a  partial  deftnce  of  Mesmerism,  (^vfng  rise  to  a  long 
.discus^  with  Tayler  Lewis  aboat  the  "  Pongbkeep- 
nie  seer,"  Davis,  etc.);  A  JbyJi/ to  Dr.WDodi  <m  J3w»-\ 
doAorgiamm ;  Prieaihood  and  the  Clergjf  wnbiom  to 
Chrittianily  (1867),  which  excited  commotion  among  1 
tbe  Swedenborgians.  *'  He  was  an  enthusiastic  schol- 
ar and  a  popular  author.  His  ardent  and  versatile ' 
tempeiament  led  him  to  flreqnent  changes  of  opinion ;  j 
but  no  one  ever  doubted  that  he  was  conscientious  in 
hh  convictions,  aad  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  cause  of  truth.  HtBlifewastbelifeofasebolar." 
He  died  at  Bocbester,  K.  T.,  Sept.  19, 186&— JTm  o/the 


7%as,p.74;  N.T.Obten>er;FenialA,ifemoatmdSen* 
mtfooicef  o/the  laU  Prof.  G.  Busk  (Boat.  1860),  connst- 
log  to  a  great  extent  of  letters  and  contribntions  from 
friends  of  tbe  deceased,  via.,  Bufus  Cboate,  W.  S.  Hay- 
don,  Dr.  Bdlowi,  ud  others. 

Bnabel  h  nsed  in  the  Antb.  Vers,  to  ezpnas  tbe 
Greek  ftoSto^,  Latin  modfau^  a  Soman  measure  ftr  dry 
articles,  equal  to  one  sixth  of  the  Attic  medimnna  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  j4sA;.  s.  t.  liodfns),  and  con- 
taining 1  gall.  pints,  or  nearly  one  pedi  Englisfa 
measure  (Matt. 7,15;  Hark  Iv, SI)  Lake  zi,8S).  See 

MKaSUBB. 

Btuwvy,  Tboiiab  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  WaaUngtoo,  D.  C,  1814,  and  [rious- 
ly  educated.  In  1887  he  entoed  the  itinerant  minis- 
try in  the  Baltimore  Conference,  in  wUdi  be  contin- 
ued until  the  year  of  his  death,  filling  a  number  of 
the  most  Important  circuits  and  stations.  He  died  in 
Washington,  April  19,  1856.  He  was  a  man  of  ear- 
nest and  courageous  nature,  a  zealous,  faithful,  and 
successfnl  preacher. — MintUee  of  ConfertTuxe,  vi,  203. 

BllBy-body(ir«,oi'(p7(>c,o^fcfoi«,  ITTm.  V,  18;  "cu- 
rioos,"  Acts  six,  19 ;  TrtpupyaZoftat,  to  be  overjm^, 
2  Thess.  ill,  11 ;  dXXorpuxi'ffKoxoc,  iiuerfering  in  other 
peapUU  concerns,  1  Pet  It,  16),  a  persMi  of  meddhtome 
halnts,  emphatinlly  condemned  in  the  alxtve  texts  of 
the  N.  T.  aa  being  aUn  to  tbe  tattler  aad  scandal- 
monger. 

Bntler,  an  honorable  officer  In  the  household  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  1,18).  The  original 
word  M^l^^,  nosUeA',  property  signifies  cup-bearer, 
as  it  ia  elsewhere  translated  (1  Kings  x,  6;  2  Chron. 
iz,  4).  Tbe  Sept  renders  it  a^toivuxoog,  "chief 
wine^urer,"  implying  him  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  rest,  wUcb,  as  appears  from  ver.  2,  is  the  true 
meaning.  It  was  his  duty  to  fill  and  bear  the  cup  or 
drinking-veesel  to  tbe  king.  Nebemiab  was  cnp-lwar^ 
er(4.v.)toKlngAitaxerxeB^eh.i,U;  U,  1).  See 
Bakqubt.  * 

Butler,  Albui,  a  Bonunlst  writer,  bom  bi  1710, 
and  educated  at  Donal,  where  be  early  attained  in  sne- 
cesslm  to  the  offices  of  profeasor  of  philosophy  a&d 
theolt^.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  mission  in  Staflfordshire,  where  he  commenced 
7Xe  Zmc*  <if  the  SauUe,  which  was  comi^eted  during 
his  aubeeqnent  s(t]onm  at  Paris,  and  tlwre  pnbUdied 
(1746,  6  vols.  4to).  In  1779  or  1780,  an  edition  bk  12 
vols.  8to,  was  published  at  Dublin ;  and  fai  1709^  1800^ 
another  edition,  by  Charles  Butler,  his  nephew,  ap. 
peared  at  Edinburgh,  An  edition  appeared  at  Derby 
in  1843,  in  12  voU.  12mo,  and  an  American  edition  in 
1846  (New  York,  12  vols,  in  four,  8vo).  He  died  May 
15, 1778. 

Bntler,  Charles,  a  Romanist  writer,  was  bom  ia 
London  1756,  educated  at  Douai,  and  practised  law  in 
London  for  many  years.  Besides  writing  and  editing 
a  number  of  law  books,  he  wrote  Bant  B^liea  (2  vols. 
8vo),  containing  an  account  of  tbe  literary  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of  the  sacred  books 
of  tbe  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Parsees,  etc. 
It  has  gone  through  many  options.  After  1806  his 
pen  was  largely  employed  on  subjects  regarding  his 
own  Church,  which  are  collected  in  his  general  win-ka. 
Among  them  are  lives  of  Boesuet,  of  Finelm,  of  Ahbi 
de  Ranc^  abbot  of  La  Trappe ;  of  St.  Vincent  do  Paul, 
of  Erasmus,  of  Orotius,  of  Henrle  Marie  de  Bouclon. 
of  Thomas  it  Kempis,  of  tbe  Chancellor  L'Hopltal,  etc., 
and  of  his  own  uncle,  the  Rev.  Albnn  Butler,  author 
of  Livet  of  the  Saints,  a  work  which  Mr.  Butler  himself 
continued.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  much  of  the  progress  of 
that  measure  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  Hinorieal  Me- 
main  oftiu  EngSA,  Irish,  and  ScottiA  CathoOce  (1819). 
Hitherto  he  had  abstdned  from  conlfoi*erey,.bn<  the 
appenanee  of  Dr.  SoaOt^plP'mt^^/^ai^&t^Sui. 
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gtged  him  in  s  soies  of  lotten  to  that  vrit«r,  and  sf- 
terwsrd  In  two  npiies  to  Ksbop  Blono  field  (q.  v.)  of 
Chester  and  to  tlw  It«T.  Goorgo  Townaend,  Book  o^lAa 
S.C.C*»rdiilMA.im,»m}i  VimdieaHointfAoBook 
oftkt  a.  C.  Chiarek  (Load.  183S,  %<ro).  Hb  principal 
writings  are  gathered  in  Are  voU.  8to  (Lond.  1817). 
As  be  lakes  the  GalUcan  stand-point  thro agfa oat,  bis 
argoments  for  Romanism  an  lield  in  so  great  repnto 
among  Roman  tbeologiaus. 

Batler,  David,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Harwintaii, 
Conn.,  in  1768 ;  serred  as  a  soldier  in  tb«  Bevolntion, 
and  aftoirard  entraed  into  Iwsiness.  He  was  bred  a 
Coagragationaliit,  bat  becama  an  EpiscopaUan,  and 

•todied  for  the  ministry  ooder  the  B«v.  Ashbel  Bald- 
win. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1782,  and  priaat  in 
1793.  In  17M  be  became  rector  irf*  St.  Michael's, 
LitehOeld,  and  in  1804  of  St.  Pant's,  Ttoy.  He  con- 
tinned  in  this  pariah,  laboring  also  as  a  miaaionary, 
and  very  nseftil  in  spreading  the  prindplea  of  his  de- 
nomlnatioa,  until  ISM,  when  iU  health  oompdlad  Um 
to  resign  bis  charge.  Ha  died  Jnly  11, He  pnb- 
Ibhed  a  aermm  before  llu  /Veemasou  (1804),  and  eer- 
eral  occasional  dUconrses.  His  son,  the  Rer.  C.  Bf. 
Butler,  D.D.,  is  an  eminent  Tnitil«f  r  and  professor  in 
the  ProC  EiHs.  Church.— Siu-agna,  Atmalt,  t,  890. 

Butlar,  Bsra,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Lan- 
caster, Uass.,  in  Sept.  1768.  In  1790  he  was  convert- 
ed and  baptixed,  and  in  1800  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  BaptHt  Chnrcb  in  Waterbnry,  Yt,  where  be  re- 
mained fiir  over  thirty  yean.  WUh  that  of  preacher 
Mr.  Bntler  aidted  Ttilons  Avfl  offices ;  among  them 
judge  of  the  Conntjr  Court  In  180ft,  nembar  of  Congress 
from  1818  to  1615,  governor  of  the  stata  from  1836  to 
18S8,  and  imsidential  elector  in  1686.  His  adminls- 
tratioo  as  governor  was  chiefly  diatingnlshed  hy  a  Muv 
cesafnl  effiirt  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries,  and  by 
some  essential  improvements  In  the  system  of  common 
•cbocd  education.  Daring  a  considerable  put  of  his 
lUb  lb.  Bntler  was  snbject  to  mndi  bodily  inflrmity, 
and  eqteeially  for  some  yaara  pnvtona  to  his  deaUi, 
wbichoceatredJalyl2,1888.— 8pragBe,^WMi(i^Ti,411. 

Bntler,  Fnwola  B.,  •  Preabytaiiaa  minlstar  and 
roar^  to  the  canse  of  liberty,  was  bom  in  Sofleld, 
Cmin.,  Febmary  7, 1825.  He  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  Mew  York  at  an  eariy  age,  and  was  mark- 
ed for  his  piety  and  for  his  active  eervices  in  all  benev- 
olent MtterpiiMs.  At  89  ha  abandoiied  bnsliiesa  and 
entered  Tale  CoU^  where  he  gradoatod  in  1867. 
He  stndlad  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1862  became 
chaplain  ttf  the  25tb  K.  J.  Volunteers.  His  labors 
were  nnprecedentedly  snccessftil.  He  organized  a 
flourishing  regimental  church.  To  this,  doring  the 
last  Uiree  mraths  of  bis  Ufe,  no  teas  than  thirteen  were 
added  on  conhssioo  of  their  &itb,  while  a  stOl  larger 
anmber  mre  eeeUi^  Cbilst.  Some  of  these  cases 
mn  of  great  interest,  and  it  is  only  the  want  of  space 
tbat  prevents  their  insertion  here.  His  whole  time 
and  thoughts  were  given  to  the  men,  in  caring  both  for 
their  temporal  and  eternal  interests.  He  believed  it 
bis  duty  to  go  wherever  the  men  were  called  to  go. 
In  the  battle  of  Fredoricksbnrg  be  was  at  his  post  car- 
lug  for  the  wounded,  though  the  bullets  were  flying 
thick  around  him.  Atwnt  noon  he  learned  that  some 
of  his  own  men,  wounded  while  skirmishing  at  some 
distance  from  the  place  occupied  by  the  chaplains  and 
snrgeona  were  suSering  for  the  want  of  immediate 
care.  He  volunteered  to  go  with  a  surgeon  to  their 
relief.  In  order  to  do  this  duty,  they  had  to  cross  an 
open  field  which  waa  exposed  to'tite  Are  of  the  enemy's 
durp-abootera.  He  was  told  of  the  danger,  but  his 
Sanaa  <rf  duty  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  fear  of 
death.  While  crossing  this  field  a  mini^-ball  struck 
him  and  passed  through  bis  body.  In  twenty-four 
hours  he  waa  dead.— Wilson,  /VeiJjtf.  Huloncal  Alma- 
nac, vol.  Ti,  p.  100. 

Bntlsr,  JoMph,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  Doriiani,  was 


ibom  at  Wantage,  fai  Barlatiiira,  In  lOBS,  and  bt— ght 
I  up  as  a  Proabytetian,  hia  Cither  being  s  tespectrilc 
'sboi^Ee^er  of  that  peraoaaioo.  He  was  «dneated  bj 
a  fteabylarian  nainod  Jooes,  who  kept  n  adHiol  fltit 
at  Olooeaater  and  afterward  at  Tetritaabvy,  and  whs 
numbered  among  his  stadonta,  at  tbe  same  tbne,  Seek- 
er and  Bntier.  Here  his  aptitude  for  metaphygieal 
specula  tioTu  and  aocnracy  of  judgment  firatmanUtetol 
themselves.  He  flnallv  detvmined  to  coofonn  to  Uw 
Church  of  England,  and  on  tbe  17tb  ei  Hanh,  1714, 
removed  to  Orid  College,  Oxftid.  In  1718  be  was 
appointed  preacher  at  Um  Bella,  wbara  he  uuuUaaed 
imtil  1726.  In  the  mean  tiaae  be  waa  preacnted  to  the 
rectory  of  Hoof^iton,  near  Darlington,  and  to  that  of 
Stanhope  (in  1726),  to  which  he  retired  when  be  re- 
signed the  {oeacbership  of  the  Bolls  Chapel,  and  Hvol 
there  seven  years.  About  1782  tba  Loid  ChsnceDor 
Talbot,  at  tba  fitatigatlon  vt  Seder,  qipiAitad  Brnkr 
his  chaplain,  and  four  years  afterward  be  becnae  cWrk 
oftheeloaet  toQneen  CanliBe,  in  wUch  year  he  pre- 
sented to  ber  bis  ealabratsd  woA,  Tie  AwJogg  ^Bt- 
Ugum,  Natttnd  and  Reveal^  to  Ike  CWtftlrfwa  ami 
Covr$e  of  Natitn,  previdusly  to  its  pabllcation.  In 
1738  he  waa  raised  to  the  see  of  Bristol ;  and,  afla 
various 'other  prefermenta,  was  translated  to  DinbaiD 
,1n  1750,  upon  tbe  death  of  Chandler,  who  had  also  been 
'  his  fellow-pnpil  at  the  Dissenting  acaden^  at  T«iAe»> 
I  buiy.  Owing  to  a  charge  vUdi  be  ddlvered  to  his 
'clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  in  wMcfa  be  exhorted 
'them  to  be  careful  to  maintain  tbe  outward  form  and 
tact  of  religion  witb  decency  and  reverence,  be  wu 
foolishly  chafed  with  "  Bomanizing  tendcndes sad 
one  oHoayauNit  writer  did  not  acnple,  flflsMi  y«an  wt- 
tar  the  good  hlsbop*s  death,  to  duwler  bfan  aa  baring 
died  In  tba  Bnnisb  conunmlon.  He  died  Jsne  H 
1752.  Besides  the  hnmcrtal  "Analogy,"  be  left  a 
vidame  of  Sermoiu,  in  which  the  true  theory  of  etUn 
was  first  fully  set  forth.  His  contributions  to  a  ccr- 
rect  theory  of  morals  ctmslst,  1.  In  his  distinction  be- 
tween self-Love  and  the  primary  appetites  and,  X.  In 
his  clear  exposition  of  the  existence  and  si^itemacT 
of  conscience.  The  objects  of  onr  smietites  and  pa»- 
sioosare  outward  things,  which  are  soogfat  sim|^  st 
ends ;  thus  food  U  tbe  ol^Jaet  of  banger,  and  drink  the 
jot^ect  oi  thirst.  Some  the  prbnaiy  dcrirea  kad  £- 
I  rectly  to  onr  private  good,  and  otbera  to  tfae  geod  of 
the  community.  Hunger  and  thirst,  above  ched,  are 
,  instances  of  the  former ;  the  affection  for  one's  riuld 
lis  an  instance  of  the  latter.  They  may  be  musidsfri 
laa  so  maiqp  slm[Je  impulses  wbkb  are  to  be  gndtd 
land  contr^ed  by  onr  bitdier  powers.  Plaaanre  is  (br 
'ooaeom^anf  of  their  gntiAcation,  tmt.  In  their  origiBal 
I  state,  is  no  separate  part  of  the  afan  ot  tbe  agent.  All 
I  these  primary  impulses  are  contemplated  by  sdMove, 
as  the  material  out  of  which  happiness  is  to  be  coi- 
stmcted.  Self-love  is  a  regard  for  our  b^ipinese  at  a 
I  whole :  such  a  regard  is  not  a  vice,  but  a  commenda- 
ble  qnabty.  SclMove  is  not  sslfisbneas.  SdMwess 
b  destmctiva  of  human  bappiness,  nod,  aa  sndi,  selF- 
love  condemns  H.  He  so-called  beMvoleBt  adhctlHis 
are  consequently  disinterested,  as  likewise  are  (m  their 
Incomplex  manifostations)  our  physical  appettoe  and 
malevolent  feelings.  But,  besides  these  principles  <rf 
our  nature,  there  is  one  which  is  supreme  over  all  oth- 
ers— thia  is  ooHseinice.  Shafteaboiy  bad  before  poinl- 
ed  ont  tbe  eawlipnaf  diancter  of  oonaeleim  wider  tbe 
term  moral  sense,  but  its  distinguishing  attribute  of 
supremacy  he  had  foiled  to  notice.  Bntler,  acknowl- 
edging the  correctness  of  hie  lordship's  partial  view, 
combined  with  it  the  element  necessary  to  make  an 
!  entire  truth — the  chancter  of  conscience,  as  tbe  bigk' 
est  tribunal  of  man's  nature,  *'  wbidi  snrvt^  ap- 
proves, or  disapproves  tbe  several  aflbctknia  of  oar 
mind,  and  passions  of  onr  Uvea."  Tba  practioal  weak- 
ness of  consdence  does  not  dastn^  tts  autboct^,  aadl, 
though  ite  mandates  are  <Asfil3iirMnadfed,  yet  tbe  ob- 
ligations to  rendMy4^«bUta4^M^*>4iuBqMlred. 
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In  this  tIst  of  the  several  principles  within  tis,  and 
Uwir  relations  to  each  other,  virtue  may  be  said,  in 
the  language  of  the  andento,  to  consist  In  following 
natiin ;  that  la,  natnre  correctly  interpreted  aad  uo- 
deratood. 

In  tlw  Atiatogy  ofBtSgion,  Bntler  vlndkates  tiw 
tnitha  both  of  natunl  relipon  and  of  Cliriitianity  by 
showing  that  they  are  paralleled  by  the  &ctfl  of  our 
experience,  and  that  nature,  considered  as  a  revelation 
of  God,  teaiches  (thou^  to  a  mote  limited  extent  and 
in  a  more  imperfect  way)  the  same  lessons  as  the 
Scripturea.  He  prores  diat  tibe  vrfdence  b  the  aame 
as  that  upon  which  we  act  in  oor  temporal  concerns, 
and  that  perhaps  it  is  left  as  it  is,  that  our  behavior 
with  regard  to  it  may  be  part  of  our  probation  for  s 
fat  are  life.  Nor  does  the  aim  of  tiie  "Analogy"  stop 
bexe.  The  oj^nioD  has  very  extensively  prevailed 
that  the  irtili^  of  the  work  consists  solely  in  answer- 
ing Directions.  Dr.  Reid,  the  Scotch  philosopher,  has 
so  expressed  himself.  Of  a  like  purport  is  the  happi- 
ly-conceived language  of  Dr.  CaBOpbell :  "  Analogical 
evidence  la  generally  more  soccessftal  In  rilendng  ob- 
jections than  in  evindng  truth.  Though  it  rarely  re- 
futes, it  frequently  repets  refutation ;  like  those  weap- 
ODB  which,  tliongh  they  cannot  kUl  the  enemy,  will 
ward  his  blows."  The  outward  /arm  of  the  "Analo- 
gy," to  be  sure,  gives  some  countenance  to  this  view, 
finr  the  objector  b  foUowod  tbnm^  all  the  maxes  of 
his  error.  Bnt,  besides  the  effect  of  particular  onslo- 
gies,  there  ia  the  effect  of  the  "  Analogy"  as  a  whok — 
of  ttie  likeness  so  beautlftally  developed  between  the 
■y  stem  of  natnre  and  the  system  of  grace.  Everyone 
who  has  received  the  total  hnpreseion  of  the  argument 
is  conscious  that  he  has  derived  therefrom  new  convic- 
tions of  the  truth  of  religion,  and  that  these  convic- 
tions rest  on  a  basis  peoiliarly  their  own.  On  this 
poiA  Butler's  own  languge  is  quite  definite;  "This 
treatise  will  be,  to  such  as  are  convinced  ti  reltgion 
npm  the  proof  arising  ont  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
prindples  [liberty  and  moral  fitness],  an  additional 
fmot,  and  a  confirmation  of  it ;  to  taeh  as  do  not  ad- 
mit those  principles,  an  originid  proof  of  it,  and  a  con- 
finnation  of  ^at  pn>of.  Those  who  believe  will  here 
find  the  scheme  of  ChristiBnity  cleared  of  t^ections, 
and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  strength- 
ened ;  tfaoee  who  do  not  believe  will  at  least  be  shown 
the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to  prove  Christianity 
fiilse,  the  plain,  undoubted  credibility  of  it,  and,  I  hope, 
a  good  deal  more"  (part  ii,  chap.  viii).  His  books  are 
more  pregnant  witb  thought  than  any  nninspired  vol- 
umes of  thdr  size  in  the  English  language.  He  was 
an  Arminian  in  tbtology,  Ihe  best  edition  of  the 
"Analogy"  is  that  edited  1^  B.  Emory  and  G.  R. 
Crooks  (TSeyr  York,  Harper  ft  Brothers),  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  thoroughly  It^cal  analysis.  Of  the  iXA- 
ieal  DiteomteM,  a  new  and  excellent  edition,  by  Pass- 
more,  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1965.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  ^r  James  Mackintosh  that  the  tmtfas  con- 
tained in  these  semwna  are  "more  worthy  of  the  name 
of  diMotmy  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, if  we  ought  not,  with  some  hesitation,  to  except 
the  first  steps  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  toward  a 
.theory  of  morals."  The  best  edition  of  his  Complete 
ITorlx  is  thatof  Oxford  (1849, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Mack- 
intosh, Hia.ofEA.PluL,  p.  118;  VihKWt,\\,Hul.ofMor. 
aJ8,lect.Tiii;  Z«wiQu.Am.xliU,m;  lxiv,188;  Metk. 
dib  Am.  i,  566;  iU,  128;  xi,  247;  Am.  Bih.  Repot,  x, 
817;  C!lrtif.jen.ix,199;  Bartlett,  J/eni.o/^Btffjer(Lond. 
1889, 8vo);  ^.Gu.Jffle.,July,1868,art.vi;  Allibone, 
Dia.ofAvihori,i,Z12\  Am.  Pr^.  Itev.,  Oct. 

Bntler,  Seinael,  D.D.,  an  English  scholar  and 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Kenitworth  1774,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  Colleice,  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came fellow  in  1797.  In  1796  he  was  made  head  mas- 
ter of  Shrewsbury  Scfaod,  where  his  scholarship  and 
skiD  made  bfan  erobwnt  as  an  Instmotor.  Hie  senate 
of  Cambridge  appwnted  him  to  prepare  a  complete 


edition  of  j£schylns,  which  was  published  in  4  vela. 
8vo  (1809-1816).  In  1811  he  was  made  D.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  1886  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  litcfafield. 
He  published  a  number  of  books  in  olaaaics,  and  his 
Cbmieal  Gtegn^  and  Atku  continoes  to  this  day  to 
be  a  Btandaid  work.— Hoefer,  Biog.  Giairale,  vii,  906 ; 
Allibone,  Vict.  ofAuthon,  i,  815. 

BaUer,  Willi  am,  was  bora  in  the  connty  of  /In- 
trim,  Ireland,  in  1788,  and  in  1786  emigrated  with  his 
father's  fitmlly  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
Cumberland  county,  Penn.  Having  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Chnrch  in  1803,  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1807,  and  travelled  in  its 
bounds  for  nearly  80  years,  his  last  appointment  being 
to  Lewistawn  Circuit  in  1648,  from  which  time  till  the 
day  of  his  death  he  soat^ed  a  sBpemomerary  rela- 
tion to  the  Conference.  It  appears  from  his  own  diary 
that  under  his  minisby  UMily  four  thousand  soub 
were  added  to  the  Church.  Hr,  Buder  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety,  and  of  great  consistency  of  cbaractw.  He 
died  Jan.  11,  1852,  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where  he  had 
been  converted  fifty  years  before. — Miautu  of  Confer- 
encec,  1852,  p.  8. 

Bntler,  William  Aroher,  M.A.,  was  bom  at 
Annesville,  Ireland,  1814,  and  brought  up  a  Bomanist. 
Convinced  <rf  the  errors  of  Boms,  hebeeamea  Protes- 
tant, and  entoed  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  bis 
eminent  talents  were  so  consptcooos  that  In  1887,  when 
a  profbssorshlp  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  established, 
be  was  appointed  to  the  chair.  His  lectures  were  great- 
ly applauded,  and  his  pult^t  talents  and  zeal  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  great  popularity.  He  died  in 
1848.  After  his  death  appeared  Strmotu,  Devotional 
and  Practical,  with  Memoir  by  Woodward  (Dublin, 
1S49,  1850,  2  vols.;  PhiL  2  vols.  12mo):— Letten  on 
Deeeltqmeia,  m  Sq^  to  Nmmem  (DaUhi,  ISSO^  6vo; 
3d  ed.  Cambridge,  1868,  8vo) Csetfiirw  on  ffittorjf  of 
Philotopb/  (Dublin  and  Cambridge,  1866,  2  vols.  8vo; 
Phil.  1857,  2  vols.  12mo).  The  sermons  are  among 
the  best  that  have  been  printed  in  the  last  80  years. 
On  his  mA  on -Dnefcpmenf,  see  London  JfosMiff.  Oct. 
1859. 

Bute.   See  Luces, 

Butter  is  the  rendering  in  the  Aoth.  Vers,  of 
riKan,  chmah'  (after  the  Sept.  /Sovrt^to*',  Tulg.  btt- 
Qrntm),  wherever  it  occurs  (in  Job  xxix,  6,  the  form 
is  nan ;  in  Psa.  Iv,  81,  it  is  nitQll^  mackamaM') ; 
but  critics  agree  that  usoally,  at  least,  It  signifies  ear- 
dUd  milk  (from  an  obsolete  root,  l^^f^,  tAamah',  togroa 
thidc).  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  denotes 
butter  in  any  place  besides  Deut.  xxxii,  14,  "  butter 
of  kine,"  and  Prov.  xxx,  88,  "the  churning  of  milk 
bringeth  forth  butter,"  as  alt  the  other  texts  will  apply 
better  to  curdled  milk  than  to  butter.  In  Gen.  x^, 
8,  "  batter  and  milk"  are  mentioned  among  tiie  things 
which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly  guests  (comp. 
Judg.  V,  26;  2  Ssm.  xvil,  29).  Milk  is  generdly  of- 
fered to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a  curdled  or  sour 
state,  "  lebben"  thick,  almost  like  butter  (comp,  Jos«> 
phus's  rendering  in  Judg.  iv,  19,  yaXa  Su^opd^  i/Stf). 
In  Deut.  xxxii,  15,  we  find  among  the  blessings  whidi 
Jeshumn  had  enjoyed  milk  of  kine  contrasted  with 
milk  of  sheep.  The  two  passages  in  Job  (xx,  17 ;  xxix, 
6)  wliere  the  word  ckmak  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied 
by  rendering  it  mWt ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Psa. 
Iv,  21,  which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix,  6, 
In  Prov.  XXX,  33,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cAeae  is  meant, 
the  associated  word  y'U  signifying  pre*turt  rather 
than  "churning."  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii,8)  explidns 
ckemah  to  be  cream,  and  Vitoinga  and  Hitaig  give  this 
meaning  to  the  word  In  Isa.  vii,  15-22.   See  Milk. 

Batter  was,  however,  donbtlns  much  In  use  among 
tlu  Hebrews,  and  we  maybe  sure  that  It  waa  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  this  da| 
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and  Bomuis  except  fin-  medidiwl  pnrpoew,  but  tbia 
fluit  is  of  no  welgbt  aa  to  its  kiwenee  frmn  ndestine. 
RobinsoD  mentioat  the  u§e  of  batter  at  the  present  da; 
{Bib.  Ret,  il,  127),  and  also  the  method  of  cbnniiiig  (U, 
180 ;  ili,  8I&) ;  and  from  this  we  may  safely  isfbr  that 
the  ait  of  bntter^^naking  was  known  to  the  ancient  in- 
babltantB  of  the  land,  ao  little  have  tlie  habits  of  the 
people  of  PalertiiN  been  modifled  in  the  lapM  of  cen- 
turies.   Burckbardt  (TVwwfr  w  Arciia,  i,  52)  men- 
tions the  different  uses  of  butter  tfjr  the  Arabs  of  the 
Hejaz.    The  mUk  is  pot  into  a  large  copper  pan  oTer 
a  slow  fire,  and  a  little  U&m  or  sour  milk  (the  same  as 
the  curdled  milk  mentioned  above),  or  a  portion  of  the 
dried  entrails  of  a  lamb,  is  thrown  into  it.   The  milk 
then  saparataa,  and  is  put  into  a  goat-skin  b^,  which 
is  tied  to  one  of  the  tent  poles,  and  constantly  moved 
iMtckward  and  forward  for  two  hours.    The  buttery 
substance  then  coagulates,  the  water  is  pressed  out, 
and  the  butter  put  into  another  skin.    In  two  days 
the  butter  is  again  pUced  over  the  Are,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  a  quanOty  of  Atoyoa/  (wheat  boiled  with  leaven 
and  dried  in  the  annX  and  allowed  to  boil  for  some 
time,  during  which  It  is  carefnlly  skimmed.   It  is 
then  found  that  the  burgoul  haa  {urMniritated  all  the 
foreign  sabetances,  and  that  the  batter  remains  quite 
clear  at  the  top.    This  is  the  process  osed  by  the  Bed- 
ouins, and  it  is  also  the  one  employed  by  the  settled 
people  of  Syria  and  ArabU.    The  chief  difference  is 
that,  in  making  batter  and  cheese,  the  townspeople  em- 
ploy the  mUk  of  cows  and  buflhloes,  whereas  the  Bed- 
ouins, who  do  not  keep  these  animals,  use  that  of  sheep 
and  goats.   The  hotter  b  generally  white,  of  the  color 
and  consistence  of  lard,  and  is  not  much  relished  by 
English  travellers.    It  is  eaten  with  bread  in  large 
quantities  by  those  who  can  afford  it;  not  spread  out 
thinly  over  the  eur&ce  as  with  ns,  hot  taken  !□  mass 
with  the  separate  morsels  of  bread.   See  Food.  The 
butter  of  the  Hrinwws,  such  as  it  was,  might  have 
been  sometimes  clariOed  and  preserved  in  skins  or  jars, 
as  at  the  {wesent  day  in  Asia,  and.  when  ponmd  out, 
leserablea  rich  dl  (Job  xx,  17).   By  this  process  it 
acquires  a  certain  rancid  taste,  disagreeable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  strangers,  thoagh  not  to  the  natives. 
All  Arab  food  considered  well  prepared  swims  in  bat- 
ter, and  large  quantities  of  it  are  swallowed  indepen- 
dently.  The  idace  of  butter,  as  •  general  article  of 
food  In  the  East,  waa  snp^led  ia  some  maason  by  tiie 
vegetable  ^  which  was  so  afaoBdant.   Batter  and 
honey  were  used  together,  and  were  esteemed  among 
the  richest  prodnctions  of  the  Und  (Isa.  vil,  16);  and 
travellers  tdl  os  that  the  Arabs  osa  cream  or  new  hot- 
ter mixed  with  honey  m  a  princiinl  delicacy.  See 
Oiu 


hU  son,  with  a  brU/  Memoir  (1868,  Sro).— SpogM, 
Anmit,  V,  679. 


Botterwoith,  JoHH,  an  English  BapUst  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancashire,  Dec.  18, 1727.  At  an  early 
age  be  was  converted  under  the  {weaching  of  John 
Nelson,  the  Methodist  Evangelist,  but  he  afterward 
became  a  Calvinlstlc  Baptist  In  1761  be  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Covcntiy,  and  there 
labored  until  his  death  in  1803.  He  prepared  a  Con- 
cordance to  tie  Bibk  (8vo),  which  is  cheap  and  accu- 
rate, and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  There 
is  a  Memoir  of  him  by  bis  wife. 

Buxa,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  pyx  or  reliquary 
containing  the  relics  of  a  sunt. 

Buxton,  JarvlB  Bany,  a  Protestant  EpUcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Jan.  17,  1792, 
Though  educated  In  the  Ei^copal  Church,  he  was  for 
some  time  stnmgly  inclined  to  Methodism,  but  a  chance 
in  his  associa^na  recalled  bim  to  his  own  Church. 
He  was  ordained  in  1827  at  Elizabeth  City,  where  he 
continued  till  18.11,  when  be  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
the  scene  of  his  after  Ubors.  Ho  was  a  zealous  preach- 
OT  and  revivalbt.  He  died  on  the,  80th  of  Jlav,  1851. 
aia  works,  containing  Ducounea,  were  published  by 


Btucton,  Sir  Thomas  Powall,  was  bom  April 
Ist,  1786,  at  Castle  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  and  educated 
at  Trini^  C<aiege,  DubUo,  where  be  highly  diAiB. 
guished  himself,    His  andea  wen  Ui^b  brewers,  and 
be  entered  the  bosineu  in  1811.   His  first  appeanace 
in  poblic  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Anxiliarv 
Bible  Sodety,  in  September,  1812.    In  181S  be  took 
a  prominent  part  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Maniiou 
House,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Spttalfielda;  and  about 
£44,000  were  collected  for  the  Sfritalfields  weavers. 
His  attention  was  also  directed  to  prison  disd^e ;  be 
inspected  many  prisons,  and  published  an  Itfmrj  into 
the  subject,  iUostrated  by  deectiptions  of  seraral  jsik, 
and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Ladles'  Com- 
mittee In  Newgate,  tfae  most  active  of  whom  was  Mn>. 
Elizabeth  Fry,  his  slster-in-Uw.    In  1818  he  was 
elected  member  of  Pailiament  for  Weymouth ;  and  in 
1819  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  [risos 
discipUne,  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law,  tbe 
suppress  of  lotteiiea,  and  the  aboUdan  of  tbe  pnc- 
tice  of  bnming  widows  in  India.    He  oontinned  to 
represent  the  boroagfa  of  Weymouth  fbrneariytwentv 
years,  during  which  period  be  was  oaddnons  In  die 
peifcrmance  of  his  parliamentary  duties,  and  alwavs 
active  In  every  humane  enterprise.    On  tbe  death  of 
Wilberforce,  Buxton  succeeded  him  aa  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  tbe  emaadpatkmists.   On  tbe  15th  of 
May,  1828,  Mr.  Boxton  brougbt  forward  s  resolution 
to  the  eflfect "  that  the  state  ofdavery  b  wyngn««t  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  Consdtatioa  and  erf  Os 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ooi^t  to  be  grsduallv 
abolished  througbout  the  British  colonies  with  as  much 
expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  doe  re- 
gard to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  concerned."  -Mr. 
Canning,  on  tbe  part  of  government,  carried  c«rain 
amendments,  one  of  which  asserted,  the  anxiety  of  tbe 
House  for  the  emandpation  of  the  alaves  "at  tfae  culi- 
est  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the  well-bdug 
of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  cok>- 
nies,  and  wHb  a  &ir  and  equitable  condderatiiHi  of 
the  rights  of  private  property."    During  the  stru^es 
and  agitations,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  for 
the  ensuing  ten  or  twelve  years,  Mr.  Boxton  wu 
steadily  engaged  in  the  [Rvsecotion  of  the  oaase  of 
freedom,  encouraged  and  snpported  fay  tbe  Bonl  fod- 
ing  of  the  ooDntry,and  in  Parliament  1^  Hmngh^w, 
Lusbington,  Mocaulay,  and  a  fow  other  earnest  vpfo- 
nents  of  slavery.  At  length,  when,  in  1883,  tbe  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Stanley  (  now  Earl  of  Dvbr). 
broui^t  forward  his  plan  for  the  abolitioa  of  alaverv, 
Mr.  Buxton,  althongfa  dissatisfied  with  the  af^weatioe- 
ship  and  oompenaaticn  clanaes,  gladly  accepted  tbe 
measure,  and  he  had  very  soon  Uie  addltitnial  aatlAN 
tion  of  finding  the  apprenticeship  abandoned  bv  tbe 
slaveholders  themseh-es.    In  1887  he  lost  his  electita 
for  Weymouth,  and  from  that  time  refused  to  be  again 
put  in  nomination.    In  1838  he  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled  The  A/riem 
^ave-troA  tmd  ito  Remedg  (Lend.  1840,  8vo).  In 
1839-40  the  state  of  his  health  ceased  bim  to  seek  re- 
laxation in  a  Conthiental  tour.    At  Rome  be  vMted 
the  prisons,  and  suggested  improvements.    On  Us  re- 
turn in  1840  he  was  knighted.    On  the  Ist  of  June  a 
public  meeting  in  behalf  of  African  dvOizatioo  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  which  Prince  Albert  presided, 
and  the  first  resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  T.  F.  Bus- 
ton.   The  result  of  this  movement  was  the  well-meam 
but  disastrous  expedititm  to  tbe  Niger  fai  1841.  Dar- 
ing 1843  and  1844  his  health  declined,  and  be  died 
Febuary  19,  1845.    See  Memdn  o/Bv3t«n,  by  his  son 
(Lend.  1849,  2d  ed.  8vo) ;  Qmrterfy  Rer.  Ixxxiii,  127; 
En^ith  CSfclop. ;  N.  Amer.  Sev.  Ixxi,  1 ;  Wettm.  Jlee. 
xxxiv,  125;  X.  Brit.  Rn.  ix,  209.  , 
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man  than  &  csntnry  ms  «iiiifient  In  Hebrew  IHen- 
tare.  He  wm  born  at  Camen,  in  Westphalia,  Dec.  26, 
litGi,  of  which  parish  hia  father  waa  mmlater.  He 
etodied  first  at  Marpurg  and  Herbom  under  Piacator, 
and  afterward  at  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  under 
GrynjBua,  BoUlngar,  and  Beza.  In  1690  he  became 
Hebrew  protmae  at  Bask,  and  filled  the  ehair  of  He- 
brew Uteratue  nntil  hia  death,  Sept.  18,  1629.  He 
was  the  flrrt  Protestant  rabbinical  scholar,  and  hia 
coDtribations  to  Hebrew  literatare  were  of  vaat  im- 
portance. His  works  are  nnmerons,  bat  the  foUowing 
are  the  chkf :  Sgnagoga  Jtidaica,  in  German  (Basle, 
16(»),  Lat.  (HanoT.  1604):— .^wtMW  raHam  H^trair- 
car.  et  Cktddaiear.  (Baale,  1607) Zecuxw  BOraieitm 
«  CftoU:  (Basle,  1607,  8to;  the  bert  edition  b  that  of 
1676) : — Tkeamrvt  Grammatiau  Lktff.  IfeJ,  i~Tnilitu- 
iio  £pisiolari$  Htbrak.,  etc.  (Basle,  1608,  1610,  1629, 
etc.) : — De  aiArtviatitri*  Sebrtmrum  (Basle,  1618  and 
1640;  the  ed.  of  Herbom,  1708,  is  the  best) :— £t6/ta 
lltbraa  raibmka  (Basle,  1618, 1619, 4  vols.  foL) :— TV- 
beriaa,  a  Commentary  on  the  Massorah  (1666) : — LtxU 
ton  Oialdakmt  7b&miditriM  et  JbObki.  (Basle,  16S9, 
fol.)  ■ — Coneordmtki  BMonm  Htbnaat,  finished  and 
pablished  by  Us  aon  John  (Baale,  1683  and  1686; 
Frankfort  [abridged],  1676;  Berlin,  1677).— £f(^. 
£^ace.Tl,40&;  LandMi, £liielL /Met. a.  v. 

Bnztoif,  John,  Jt.,  aon  of  the  preceding,  and, 
like  him,  an  eminent  Hebraist,  was  bom  Aug.  18, 
1609.  Tan^t  by  his  father,  he  made  great  proflcien> 
cy  in  yonth.  In  1680  he  was  made  Hebrew  professor 
at  Baale ;  1647,  professor  of  controversial  theology ;  and 
16M,  of  Old  Test,  literature.  He  is  best  known  for  bis 
defence  of  his  fitber'a  notions  on  tbeaattqnity  of  the 
vowel  pcdnts  in  Hebrew,  which  appeared  In  his  Trac- 
tatvi  deymtetanm,  voeaSvm,  et  occentttum  oriffine  et  eaic- 
tontate  (Basle,  1648),  and  other  works.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  a  bitter  controversy  with  Capellns  (q,  v.). 
Besides  other  works,  he  published  Lexicon  ChiMaicim 
tt  Syriacum  (Baale,  1622, 4to).  He  died  Aug.  16, 1664. 

Bnztorf,  John  James,  aon  of  the  last,  was  bom 
Sept.  14, 1645.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies 
under  Hodftean  and  Wetsteln,  and  learned  Hebrew 
under  bis  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  jwofessor's 
chair  at  Baale.  In  1864  be  waa  appcrfnted  ai^anct  to 
hia  fbther,  and  afterward  Helwew  profbasor.  Travel- 
ling thnragh  Holland  and  England,  ha  waa  every- 
where received  whh  distinction.  He  pobtisbed  notb. 
Ing  of  hia  fiwn,  bat  ha  edited  the  Tffteriof  and  i%iiq$t^ 
oS  hta  grandfather,  and  tUed  in  1704.— LandWt  a.  v. 

BnaAort  John,  3d,  nephew  of  the  i«eceduig, 
was  bom  Jan.  8,  1663,  and  became  Hebrew  professor 
at  Basle  in  1704,  and  held  the  office  with  great  credit 
till  his  death,  1782.  He  published  Cofafecte  Philoios- 
ico-theoiojpca,  containing  epiaties  from  Casaubon,  Ush- 
er, Walton,  and  other  eminent  Hebraists,  to  the  Bnx- 
torfa  (Basle,  1707,  12mo). 

Buz  (Heb.  Id.  I^a,  contempt'),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (SepL  BavZ^  but  'Pwc  in  Jcr-  uv.  28.)  The 
second  son  of  Nabor  and  HUcah,  and  brother  of  Hua 
(Gen.  xxU,  SI).  B.C.  2080.  Elihn,  the  Ainto  (q.  v.), 
one  of  Job'a  Mends,  who  la  distinguished  as  an  Ara- 
nuean  or  Syrian  (Job  zxxii,  2),  was  doubtless  descend- 
ed from  this  Buz.  Jndgmeota  are  denounced  upon 
the  tribe  of  Buz  by  Jeremiah  (xxv,  S8) ;  and  from  the 
context  this  tribe  appears  to  have  been  located  in  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  Te- 
nia and  Dedan :  this  may  render  it  uncertain  whether 
the  deacendai^  of  Nabin-'a  aon  are  Intended,  although 
a  migration  south  of  the  Euphrates  Is  by  no  means  un- 
likely, and  had  perhaps  already  occurred  in  the  time 
of  Elihu.  Some  connect  the  territory  of  Buz  with 
Buson,  a  Roman  fort  mentioned  in  Amm.  Hare,  xviii, 
10,  and  others  with  Btuta  in  Arabia  Petrfea  (eee 
Schwarz,  Palttt.  p.  209),  which,  however,  has  only 
the  first  latter  in  coomion  with  it.   See  Ababia. 


Hie  paronomasia  (as  fimnd  in  both  the  above  con- 
nections) of  the  names  Uvz  or  and  Acs  is  by  no 
means  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  (^^7,  T^S);  bnt  it 
is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations  these 
riiyraing  appellatives;  comp.  Isbua  and  Ishni  (Gen. 
xlvi,  17),  Mehujael  and  Hethosael  (Gen.  iv),  Usziol 
and  UzEi  (1  Chron.  vii,  7) ;  and  among  the  Arabians, 
H&r^t  and  HirOt,  the  rebel  angela,  Haaan  and  Ho- 
seyn,  the  sons  of  Ali,  etc.  The  Koran  ahowub  in 
such  homoiotelenta,  and  so  pleasing  are  they  to  the 
Arabs  that  they  even  call  Cain  and  Abel  Kabil  and 
Habil  (Weil's  Bihl.  Legtndg,  p.  28 ;  also  Soathey's  Notts 
to  ThblabaX  or  Halnl  and  Habld  (see  Stanley,  p.  418). 
The  same  idiom  is  found  in  Hahratta  and  the  modem 
languages  of  the  East — Smith,  s.  v.  SeeUz. 

2.  (Sept.  BovJ:  t.  r.  'Axi/Sot^.)  The  lUher  of  Jah- 
do,  of  tbo  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chnm.  14).  B.C.  long 
ante  1098. 

Bn'il  ^eb.  Bw".  '<TU,  prt^  a  BumIb;  Sept. 
Boi^fi),  a  priest,  the  bther  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(£»k.  i,  Q.   B.C.  ante  808. 

Bns'ite  (Heb.,  with  the  ant,  M-Bwu%  '<Tqsn; 

Sept.  6  BouJIt),  the  patronymic  of  Ellhu,  one  of  Job'a 
interlocutors  (Job  xxxii,  2,  6) ;  prob.  as  being  a  de* 
scendont  of  Boz  (q.  v.^  the  relative  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxU,  21). 

Byblns  (Bi^oc  in  Staph.  Byz.,  Bi/3Xoc  in  Zo- 
zim.  {,  68),  a  city  of  Phtenicia,  seated  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  LelMUon,  between 
Sidou  and  the  promontory  Tbeoproeopon  (Strabo,  xvi, 
76),  24  miles  from  Berytus  (Hlny,  v,  20 ;  Pomp.  Hela, 
i,  12,  8);  accordhig  to  Pttdemy  (v,  16,  4),  67°  40'  and 
88°  t^.  It  waa  celebrated  for  the  bhth  and  worship 
of  Adonis  (q.  v.),  the  Syrian  Tammoz  (Eaatath<  out 
i>ion^.  V, 912 ;  Lucian,i>ea^yni,  p.  6;  Nonnne,  ZJuagis. 
iil,  IfSff).  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
"  the  land  of  the  Giblitet,^'  which  was  assigned  to  the ' 
Israelites  (Josh,  xiil,  5),  but  of  which  they  never  took 
poBseesion.  Its  Inhabitants  were  famous  as  "atone- 
sqnaiers"  (1  Kings  v,  18),  and  supplied  "canlkera" 
fbr  the  Syrian  fleet  (Ezek.  xxvil,  9).  Enylus,  king 
of  Byblns,  when  be  learned  that  his  town  waa  in  pos- 
sesion of  Alexander,  came  up  with  bis  vessels  and  join- 
ed the  Macedonian  fleet  (Arrian,  Anab.  u,  15, 8 ;  20, 1). 
Byblua  seems  afterward  to  have  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  a  petty  tyrant,  since  Pompey  is  described  as  giving 
it  freedom  by  beheading  the  Qrrant  (Strabo,  xvi,  766). 
This  town,  then  called  Giblcih  (Abulfbd.  Tab.  &p:  p. 
94 ;  Scholtens'  Index  Vil.  Salad,  s.  v.  SJibila)^  afta 
having  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  (Reland,  Palatl.  p. 
216),  fell  under  Moslem  rule  (see  Richter,  Wall/,  p. 
118 ;  Jieue  etner  HWm,  ii,  201 ;  Michaelis,  Suppl. 
p.  261  sq. ;  Hantelsweld,  iU,  276).  The  modem  town 
is  named  Jvbal,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  af^iarenUy  of  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  (Cbesney,  Ei^iuitt.  Exped.  i,  468). 
It  contains  the  remains  of  an  andent  Soman  theatre ; 
the  "cavea"  is  neariy  perfect,  wtth  its  concentric 
ranks  of  seats,  divided  by  their  "pnednctiones," 
'*cnnei,"  etc.,  quite  distinguishable  (Thomson,  in  the 
BilXiotkeca  Sacra,  r,  269).  Many  fhigments  of  fine 
granite  columns  are  lyhq;  about  (Burckhardt,  Sgna,' 
p.  180).  Byblns  was  the  blrtitphce  of  the  PhUo  who 
translated  Sancbonlatho  Into  Greek.  The  coins  of 
Byblus  bear  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte ;  also  of 
Iris,  who  came  hither  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiris 
(Eckhel,  iii,  369;  Mim.  de  FAead.  det  Inter,  xxxiv, 
262).  See  Gebal.  Another  city  called  Jabala,  in 
Laodicea  (Abulf.  Syria,  p.  109  sq.),  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  above,  as  it  lay  entirely  beyond  the 
region  of  Palestine.    See  Gibutb. 

Byfield,  Nicholas,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  In 
Warwickshire,  15T9,  and  entered  Exeter  CoUeco,  (Jx- 
ford,  1696.  After  aerv^flg  n  mAcn^^^}.,^^'^, 
Chester,  he  became  vicar '(n  ialeworai  in  CailS^  an^. 
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died  in  1^  **  Ha  tuid  an  exmOeat  ehuwetar  ftur 
lesming,  Bound  Jadgmcnt,  qolck  invention,  and  auc- 
ceu  in  the  minlBtrj."  He  published  A  Commentary 
on  1  Peter,  Ckt^ert  i-Ui  (Load.  16S7,  fol.) -.  —  The 
Promita  (honA.  1647, 12nio)  •.—Expontvm  of  til*  Colot- 
fian*  (I^d.  1615,  foL) :— ^»urft»oe  of  GixTi  Love  and 
Mem'»  Sanation  (Lond.  1614,  8vo)  -.—Expoiititm  of  (he 
AfOtUet'  CW«I(Lond,  1626, 4to).— Darling,  Cydojpadia 
BSaiogr(9kimyi,ta&\  AllitKHie, iMeliDiMnr o^^HOon, 
i,817. 

Byfleld,  Riohard,  an  Englbb  KoBconfenaiat, 
brother  of  Nicbolat,  wa§  born  in  Woroestershira,  stud- 
ied at  Cambridge,  and  became  curate  of  Isleworth. 
He  held  the  living  of  Long-Ditton  during  the  Com- 
mon wealth,  and  was  ejected  at  the  Bestwation.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Aasembly  of  Divlnea,  and  ■  vig- 
orous opponent  of  prelacy  and  anperatition.  He  died 
1664.  Among  liis  writings  were  The  Light  of  Faith 
(Lond.  1680,  Svo)  :~The  Doctrine  ofihe  Sabbath  (Lond. 
1632,  4to):— rAe  Poieer  of  the  Ckritt  of  God  (Lond. 
1641, 4to)  -.—The  Gotpeft  Glory  vnlhoul  Prejudice  to  the 
Law  (Lond.  1699,  sm.  8vo). — Darling,  Cydop.  Biblio- 
graphiea,  i,  f»86 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  ofAuikort,  i,  817. 

Byles,  Mather,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
vas  bom  in  Boston,  March  26,  1706,  graduated  at 
Harvard  1725,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Hollis 
Street  church  Dec.  SO,  1788.  Ha  was  made  D.D.  at 
Aberd«Mi  17611.  He  was  a  Tory  in  poUtki,  and  was 
tharefbre  dismissed  from  his  charge  in  1776.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  private  life,  and  died  July 
5, 1788.  Dr.  Byles  was  diftingolshed  for  literary  taste 
and  exuberant  wit.  He  published  a  Poem  on  the  Death 
ofGeorye  I  and  the  Accettiom  ^ Ceof^w // (1727) :— an 
Ekgy  m  the  DeaA  tf  Horn.  DaM  (Mmr  (1782):— « 
PoOMtdEpiOUUiGfM.  Backer  m  ike  Deiiat  of  iitljidiy 
(1786):— «  Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  Qneen  (1738):— 
Poeme:  The  Confiagn^on,  The  God  of  TVinpett  and 
Earthquake  (1744);  and  a  numlier  ot  esaays  and  occa- 
sional  Bemwna. — Spragne,  Awaedt,  i,  876. 

ByiuetU,  Amthokt,  a  Dutch  divine  and  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Utrecht,  Aug.  6, 1654,  and  studied  the  an- 
cient languages  under  Qrcvins.  After  hie  ordination 
to  (lie  Protestant  ministry  he  devoted  Unuelf  to  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  became  an  eminent  scholar  io 
Hdirew  and  Syrioc.  He  died  at  Deventer,  Nov.  8, 
1698.  Among  his  writings  are  De  Calceie  Hdmrorum 
(Dort,  1682,  IZmo)  -.Sxplicatio  Hid.  Evang.  de  A'alivi- 
tate  Ckrieti  (Dort.  1688, 4to):— -Zte  Nataii  Jetu  Chrieti 
(Amst  1689, 4to) ;  with  sermons  and  commentaries  in 
the  Dutch  langoage. — Hoefsr,  JVow.  Bug.  GMraU, 
vii,981. 

Byuoo.   See  Liken. 

Bythner,  Tictobihds,  a  native  of  Poland,  who 
came  to  England,  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  read  lectures  on  Hebrew  there  fat  years. 
He  then  passed  gome  time  in  Cambridge,  and  alxtnt 
1664  settled  In  Cornwall,  where  be  practised  medicine. 
He  died  in  1670.  Amoog  his  writings  are  Lethargy  of 
the  Soul  (1686, 8vo) :—  Tabula  Directoria  Lh^fUte  Sancta 
(Oxford,  1657, 8vo)  •.—Mampului  Metm  Magna  (Lond. 
1689,  8to)  ■.—Clavit  lingua  Sancta  (Camb.  1648,  Sto)  : 
—Lyra  Prophetica  Daxndit  Regit  (Lond.  1645,  12mo; 
1650;  Sve),  containing  a  grammatical  explanation  of 
all  the  Hebrew  words  in  ^Psalms;  oft«i  repriDted; 
translated  into  English  l^  Dee,  uoder  tht  title  The 
Lyre  of  Damd  (Lond.  1838,  8vo ;  18(7,  8vo).  Home 


calls  It  the  "moat  Talnable  help  to  Oe  erilkd  and 
grammatical  study  of  the  Psalaia." — Hoate,  Ami. 
&og.  Ginirale,  vil,  9fi6;  AiUbon^  JMeCipMjr  ^  An- 
tton^  1,824. 

B7-way«  (niig^gS  ^in^K,  oradMT  OalU. 
lolh*,tortuouipathe;  Sept.  oioi  iuaTpaftfuvat).  There 
are  roads  In  Palestine,  bat  it  is  very  ea^  to  turn  out 
of  them  and  go  to  a  place  by  winding  abont  over  the 
lands,  when  such  a  course  is  thought  to  be  safer.  Dr. 
Shaw  mentions  this  in  Barbery,  where  ha  says  ther 
found  no  hedges,  or  mounds,  or  enclosures  to  retard  or 
molest  them.  To  this  Deborah  doubtless  refeia  hi 
Judges  V,  6,  "  In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  higb-w^  wot 
unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  timngh  by- 
ways," or"crookedways,"as  in  the  margin.  Bishop 
Pococke  says  that  the  Arab  who  conducted  him  to  Je- 
msalem  took  him  by  night,  and  not  by  the  Itigb  mad, 
but  through  the  flelds ;  "  and  I  observed,"  he  lemarkt. 
"  that  he  avoided,  as  much  as  he  could,  going  near  any 
village  or  encampment,  and  sometimes  stood  still,  ai  1 
tbonglit,  to  hearken."  The  same  insecurity  to  trave- 
lers e^dsts  in  modern  times  in  Palestine  wlwa  any  di^ 
torbanoe  of  the  government  occurs.   See  Boad. 

By-word  repnaants  in  the  Auth.  Tera.  tfaa  ftlbnr- 
ingHeb.wwdBt  n^^,  aiiUiii' (Job  xxx,  0),  a mrrf or 
speech  (as  elsewbm  xendered);  ^^^jasoatoT  (fm. 
xhr,  14),  a  pro0vb  or  parable  (aa  alaawlwre);  so  Om 
kindred  ^iSl^  smsW  (Job  zva,  8) ;  bat  popeily 
SO,  Junmak',  abarp  words  in  derimom  (DeoL  xxviii, 
37;  1  Kings  iz,7;  2  Chron.  vii,  SO ;  "taunt,"  Jer 
xxiv,  9). 

Bysantlne  Chnrcb.   See  Gbbbk  Chubch. 

Byzantine  Raoenofoo,  the  text  of  the  GnA 
N.  T.  in  use  at  Conatantinivie  aftv  It  became  the  netro- 
polHan  see  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  readings  of 
this  rscendon  are  those  which  are  moat  commonly 
found  in  the  common  printed  Greek  text,  and  are  alsa 
most  nnmerons  in  the  existing  numuscripCa  which 
respond  to  It,  a  very  considerable  additional  nurobex 
of  which  have  recently  Iwen  discovered  and  collstid 
by  Professor  Scholz.  The  Byzantine  text  is  found  ia 
the  fbur  Gospels  of  the  Alexandrian  manoscript ;  it 
was  the  orig^al  from  which  the  Sclavonic  nniaat  was 
made,  and  was  dted  1^  Chrysostom  and  bry  Thaopliy- 
lact,  bishop  of  Bulguia.— Heme,  ImtrtAuliom,  jLi, 
ch.  ii,  S  2.   See  BraxKsioii  (or  USS.). 

Bsovina  (BzowsKiX  Abbahak,  a  Pc^h  Bmnas- 
ist  divine,  was  bom  at  Procsovlc  in  1567.  He  studied 
at  Cracow,  where  he  became  a  Dominican.  He  snbsfr 
qnently  taught  philosophy  at  Milan,  and  theology  «t 
Bologna.  On  his  return  into  Poland  he  became  prior 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Cracow,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  die  exteodon  of  the  order.  Pope  Hns  V  called  Un 
to  Home,  where  he  was  employed  on  a  continuation  of 
the  AmtaU  of  Baronius  from  A.D.  1198  to  1532;  and 
be  completed  nine  volumes  (xiii  to  xxi),  which  win 
printed  at  Cologne,  from  1616  to  1690,  and  at  Some  in 
1672.  Among  his  other  writings  are  ffietoria  Eedeii- 
attica  ex  BaronH  amalibue  iuiioriit  eaxerpta  (CoL  1617, 
8  vols,  fol.):— X£  Serjm>nea  siyier  Cmtiemt  Sabt  Si- 
giKa  (Venice,  1&98) :— ^Aieram  Ptmearpimm  (_Sermtm): 
—Da  rAm  gmtig  AnuMomm  Pemlifieim  (Col.  1619  and 
1623,  4to).  He  died  at  Borne,  Jam.  81, 16S7.— Hoe&i^ 
AoHV.  Biag.  GMmh,  vil,  969. 
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